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A.  Bl  O0U  AmED  BiAOLEY  GonoB,  M.A..  Ph.D.  f 

Sometinie  Ouberd  Scholar  of  St  Joha't  College,  QifonL    Engliih  Lector  in  the  i  Wflttolialla.  Ttutr  oL 
UaivcnttyolKiel,  1896-1905.  ^^  I         ^^         ^ 

A.  CL  iL  Alczsnon  Ckarles  Swinburne.  f «.!,.«..  ..k. 

See  the  faiQcraphical  article:  Swinbukmk,  Algbinon  Cbablbs.  \  wraew,  jodb. 

A.  D.  S^         Anson  Daniel.  Moisb,  M.A.',  LL.D.  f 

Emeritiia  Profeawr  of  History  at  Amhent  College,  Maia.    Prarcaaor  at  AnherM  <  Whig  Piltr. 
College,  1877-1908.  L 

A.  K.  S»  ABTHUB  EVEKETT  ShZPLET,  M.A.,  D.  SC.,  F.R.S.  f  Waan  fim  Afl*A. 

Master  of  Christ's  Cdill»e,  Cambridge.    Reader  in  Zoology,  Cambridge  University.  S  Si!:!.;"!  -^^^Is 
Joint-editor  of  the  GMiMfeiVatafal  History.  I  WmvU  {tn  part), 

A.  F.  Bl  Aubed  Fabbeb  Babkeb,  M.Sc.  f  Wool,  Wonted  and  WooDmi 

Profeasor  of  Textile  Industries  at  Bradford  Technical  College.  \  MinafBOtiiiw. 


A.  F.  B.^  Abchibald  Fbank  Becxe. 


sibald  Fbank  Becxe.  f 

Capuin.  Royal  Field  Artillery.    Author  of  ItOrodtuHoH  to  As  History  </  TaUici,  <  Waterloo  flamfft^gif. 

1740-1905;  &c  I 

A.  F.  H.  A.  F.  Hutchison,  M.A.  j  !».»•««  «i>  vnntaiM 

Sometime  Rector  of  the  High  School,  Stirling.  -J^  WlllBce,  Sir  WIIIlMn. 


A.  F.  L.  Abthvb  Fbancd  Leach,  M.A.  f 

Barrister*at-law,  Middle  Temple.    Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales.  J  Waynfloto,  WOllam; 
Formeriy  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.    Feflow  of  All  Soulf  |  William  af  WvkiihAiii 
College,  Oxfocd.  1874-1881.  Author  of  £nffis*  SekocU  al  tkt  Reformation;  Ac.        I  '»"'»"  «»*  wy«eoain. 

A.  F.  F.  AuEBT  Fbeoebick  Pollabd,  M.A.,  F.R.H18T.S.  f 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  Colltte,  Oxford.    Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University 
of  London.    Assistant-Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biograt^y,  1893-1901. ' 
Author  of  EnAuid  wkAkt  ika  Protoetor, Somerset;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmeri  Henry 

A.  M.  CL  Acnes  Mabt  Clebkb.  f  v^,^ 

See  the  biogiaphlcal  article:  CUIB0.A6HBSM.  -^ZOdlaa. 

'  Vattaro;    Wagtail;    WaiUon 


Walilogham,  Sir  rtandf ; 
Wlshart,  GoorgB; 
WolMy,  CardlnaL 


A.  Bl  Altbed  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwton,  AtrBBOu 


A.  V.  CL  AsxBUB  Pbhemon  Coleman,  M.A.,  Pr.D..  F.R.S. 


Waiwlflg;  Weaver-bird; 
Whoatoar;  Whitethroat; 
WIgeon;  Woodeoek; 
Woodpecker;  Wnn; 
Wiynoek;  Zofteropi. 


HUB  Pbhemon  Coleman,  M.A.,  Pr.D..  F.R.S.  f 

Pfofessor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Toronto.    Geologist,  Bureau  of  Mines,  J  Tnkdn  TuriUny. 

Toronto,  i893-i9ia  Author  of  Reports  of  Ike  Bureau  rf  Mtnes  of  Ontario,  \ 

A.  1^.  Amhub  Stmons.  i  Vniten  da  rblo-Adam, 

See  the  biographical  article:  Stmons,  Abtbub.  L     Comtede. 


A.  IL  CL  AlAN  SUMMEBLT  COLE.  C.B. 


Formeriy  Assistant-Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  Author  of  J  «.^_,_.  a^ 
Ornament  in  Bmropoan  Silks ;  Catalorue  ef  Tapestry,  Embroidery,  Lace  and  EgyptiaM  |  weavuig.  iin 
TextHes  in  tke  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  Ac  I 


— — • —  ^  -^chaeeiogy  and  Art 


A.  IL  F^.         Andbew  Setb  PBiNCic-PAmsoN.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


of  U^  and  MeUpliysics  in  the  University  of  Edinbunh.    Gifford  J  Wober'l 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  ion.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  ]  WoilL  CI 
Man's  Place  iM  tke  Cosmos;  The  PkOosopkUal  Radicals;  doc  I     ^ 


A,t*Ol  Aum  von  (teixi.  ._   ..  ._     _  .  f 


Formeriy  Professor  of  Uw  in  the  University  of  ZQrich.   Author  of  Das  Staatsrecht  \  Veto. 
der  sekmeiaerischen  Eidtenossensckaft,  I 

^  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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C.F.A. 

C.F.K. 

C.H.Ha. 

C.  H.  T.* 
C.K.W. 


G*  It*  K* 


CILB. 


C.W.B. 

D.B.H. 
D.  F.  T. 

D.O.H. 


D.H. 
D.H.8. 

D.R^H. 


Abthub  William  Holland.  /-«.,  ^  ^  .,, 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxfoiti.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Cray's  Inn,  1900.  \  Wldokilld;  Wltaa. 

Rev.  Artwvr  Wollaston  Hutton.  r 

Rector  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  London.    Formerly  Librarian  of  the  Natioiul  J  un.^^..  tf«.^<»i 
Uberal  Oub.  Author  of  Ufe  0/  Cardinal  Mamuing.   Editor  of  Newman's  liva  ofthe')  Wlstmil,  Caiflfoal. 
English  Saints;  9tc^  [, 


LM.  r 

fDiOiMary.   tonneriy  Instrnrtor  in  Mathematics  at  Amherst  J  Whltliey,  Wmiam  Dwtaht 
m  Psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkms  University.  Baltimore.  |  •'"••*^'»  wmh-m  vwi^iu. 
y  Cyciopaedia  of  Names ;  Century  Alias ;  &c.  «- 


Alexander  Wood  Kehtov,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f 

Puisne  Judg^  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  oj  the  Laws  \  Waste. 
of  England.  I 

Benjamin  Eu  Smith,  A.M. 
Editor  of  the  Century 
College,  Mass..  and  ' 
Editor  of  the  Century 

B.  HECKSTALL-SMrm.  r 

Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects.    Sccretarv  of  the  International  J  Taehtlllf. 
Yacht  Racing  Union;  Secretary  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association.     Yachting  ]  * 

Editor  of  rA^FteM.  I 

Sol  Charles  Norton  Edccitmbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G..  M.A..  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.     Formerjy  Fellow  of  Trinity  w.vi.<^w, 
Oxford.   H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  British  East  Africa  A  TlWHfllL 
Protectorate:  Agent  and  Consul-Gcneral  at. Zanzibar;  Consul-Cennal  for  German 
East  Africa,  1900-1904. 

Charles  Francis  Atkinson 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Captain,  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  i  WOdernass:  CranCs  CamPaigH. 
Fusiliers).   AuXhardLThe  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor.  ' 

Charles  Francis  Keary,  M.A. 

Trinity  Collcse,  Cambridge.    Author  of  The  Vihings  in  Western  Christendom;  ^  VOdng. 
Norway  and  the  Norwegians;  Ac. 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Member 
of  the  American  Historical  Association. 


( 


Crawtord  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Toy,  Crawford  Howell. 

Charles  Kingsley  Webster,  M.A. 

Fellow  oC  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Wbewdl  Scholar,  1907. 


r  VIetor  m.  and  IV.  iPopa); 
|Vl8Contt  (Family), 

{ 
{ 


Charles  Lethbrdce  Ringsforo.  M.A.,  F.R.H15T.S0&,  F.S.A. 

Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.   Author  of  Life  of  Henry  V,   Editor . 
of  Chronicles  of  London  and  Stow's  Survey  of  London, 


Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D-Lrrr.^  F.R.CS.^  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.   Formerly  Fellow 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography 
Lothian  Prizeman.  Oxford,  1889.     Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.     Author 
Henry  the  Navigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Ceogxaphy;  Ac 

Charles  Walker  Robinson.  C.B.,  D.C.L. 

Major-General  (retired).  Assistant  Military  Secretary,  Headquarters  of  the  Army 
i89b-i893.  Governor  and  SecreUry,  Ro^l  Military  Hospital,  Chelsea,  1895 
1898.   fMCtmcAStraUgy  of  the  Peninsular  War;  9ai, 

David  BiMninc  Monro,  M.A.,  Lirr.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Monro,  David  Binning. 


{ 


Wisdom,  Book  of;  • 
Wisdom  Utentnn. 

ViMiiia,  CoBgnss  oL 

Winrlek,  Riebard  Bsmi- 

ehtunp^  Eirl  of; 
Warwiei^  Riebard  lfeviOt» 

Eariof; 
WUttlngtoB,  Riebard; 
Worcester,  John  Tiptoft, 

Eariof; 
york,  Riebard,  Dnlw  of. 


Zamareboi. 


Vltoria. 


DoNAtD  Francis  Tovey. 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  The  Classical  Concerto,  The 
Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  rlaisical  works. 


Wotf,  FHedrfeh  August 

Vletorla,  TommasM  L.  da; 
Wagnen  Biography  {in  part) 
and  Critical  APptecialion; 
Weber:  Critical  AppreciaUam. 


David  George  Hogarth,  M.A. 

ICeeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naucratis,  1899  and  1903; 
Ephesus,  19OA-1905:  Asuut.  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at  Athens, 
1897-1900.  Director,  Cretan  Explorauon  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay. 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Short  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy;  Life  of  EmiUo  Castdar;  Ac 

DuKiNriELD  Henry  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

Professor  of  Botany,  Royal  College  of  Science.  London.  1885-1893.  Formerly! 
President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  and  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Author  ] 
of  StruUural  Botany ;  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany ;  Ac.  t 

David  Randall-Maciver,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Curator  of  Egyptian  Department.  UniversiW  of  Penn^lvania.  Formerlv  Worcester 
Reader  in  Egyptology,  University  of  Oxford.   Author  of  Medieval  Rhodesia ;  Ac. 


Xantbus; 
Zaituii. 


ft 

{ 


( 


VUtoneuve; 
ZumalaeArreguL 

wmiamsoB,  Waiiam  Cravfofd. 
ZImbabwt. 


■.I 
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B»  AfJ^  SB¥.  PrITAWAII  AmiTAGB,  M.A.  f 

Triahy  Cdkw^  Cambridfe.    Pnitmor  in  Yorkshire  United  Indepem^  Collefe,  <  ZvlllcIL 
Bradford*  ^ 

B.  CL*  EufEST  CiAiix,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  f , 

Surgeon  to  tlie  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Honntal.  aad^CoAtumiiKtTphthalnuc  J  VWon:  Enort  of  RefratHom^ 
Sorscon  to  the  Miller  General  Hoapiul.    Vice-rreaidcnt  of  the  Ophthalmological  |      &c. 
Soclecy.  AuthoiU XttfracHou ^ lk$ By$i doiu  I 

I.OL  ^""E^PiSJ^'^^^-j    .„.  «.        .......      **..«. ^  -fwuilaiiiLaiidlLafSMIr. 

Kcble  CoUece,  Oaf onL  Lecturer  on  Histocy  in  the  Univenity  ol  Sheflkld.  ^  ■»«•—"*.•«■«.  w  bwiv 

&  CL  B«  RiGBT  Rev.  Eowaio  CinBBERT  Botlek,  O.S.B.,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  f 

Abbpt^oT  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Uusiac  History  oC  Palladius  "  -J  Waddlm;  Lnkt. 


&  O.  EniuifD  GossE,  LL.D. 

See  the  biog^phical  article:  Gossb,  Edmund. 


in  CouAndu  Ttxts  OM/i 

&  CL  S.  EDmmD  Clakbnce  Stedman.  /  uiiiimu*  t«h.  r«.«i..ff 

See  the  biographical  article:  Stedman.  Edmund  Clarence.  \  '*""•'•  '•■»  GfMMiiL 

VUlBiMlto;  Vlniiy; 
VofBiMr,  Caitl; 
Waller,  Edmund; 
WaUoont:  LUeraiwr, 
Watson,  Thomas; 
Wolls,  Charles  Jeremiah; 
WeuMrherg,  Gnnnar; 
WInthor,  ChristiaB; 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy. 

■L  M.  EouABD  Metes,  Pr.D.,  D.LiTTy  LL.D.  f  Votoffaeses;  Vonones  L-IL* 

ProfeMor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.    Author  of  CtsekickU  its  ■{  ^^-I'L.."**!-^ ■  * 

AUallmmsi  CuckkkU  des  dUtn  Aegypkns;  Du  IsradUen  und  ikre  NackbarUdmme.  I  ^*"*"»  xASOecera. 

&M.  W.  Rev.  Eowaed  Mewbuen  Walkek,  M.A.  /zamiBhoB  (in  hawA 

Fellow.  Senior  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.  \  *'™'»™'"  ^•"  '«"'• 


C*  Edmund  OwEH^F.R.C.S.,LL.p.,p.Sc.      ._      .  .       .    _   .  f 

1-/^ Ul-J    1...1™  „  _  _._..  J.  .11.^.    .„_.  j\ 

A  MoMtud  9j  Anatomy  for  Sonior  Studtnts.  t 


UND  UWEN.  r.K.C.S.,  LL.LI.,  D.bC. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospiul,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospiul.  J  Wart; 
Great  Ormond  Street.  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of 


Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  |  Whitlow.^ 


1. 01.  EuzABETR  O'Neill,  M.A.  (Mrs  H.  0.  O'Neill).  J  y, 

Formerly  University  Fellow  and  Jones  Fellow  of  the- University  of  Manchester.       \  *■"**• 


EL  PJr.  Edgar  Prestace.  ,  «,^^^  -,„, 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Uterature  in  the  University  of  Manchester.    Com-  J  JL!^""»  ^"' 
niendador.  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.   Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal  |  Vieira,  AntOBlO. 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  and  Lisbon  Geographical  Society;  oc  I. 

EL  P.  W.  Everett  Pepperrell  WreeleRj  A.M.  r 

Formerly  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  International  Law,  American  Bar  I  xBmhm*»ir  vwmIaI  ^.'«  j^mmtl 


Association,  and  other  similar  Commissions.    Author  of  Daniel  WtbsUr\  Modem 
Law  of  Carrion;  Wagju  amd  Ike  Tariff, 


&  S.  L.  Snt  Edwin  Rat  Laneester.  K.CB^  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collrae.  Oxford.  President  ai  the  British  Association,  iqo6. 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Univernty  College,  London, 
iS74-i89a  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Oxford.  1891-1898.  < 
Director  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  British  Museum,  1898-1907. 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society,  1896.  Romanes  Lecturer  ar  Oxford,  1905. 
Author  of  Deteneration ;  The  Adoancement  tf  Sciemu\  The  Kinidom  of  Man;  Ac. 


Zoolocy. 


EUHU  Thomson^  A.M.,  D.Sc..  Ph.D.  r 

Inventor  of  Electric  Welding.    Electrician  to  the  Thomson-Houston  and  General  | 


Electric  Companies.    Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  Central  High  School.  4  WoUllIc:  EUdrie* 

Philadelphia,  i870-i88a    " — "  -'  ''  ^"^    ' '"  -'  "'— " '^---'  "^ —    ' 

Bttssion,  1908. 

F.  A.  CL  Franeltn  Ardem  Crallan. 


f 
Philadelphia,  i870-i88a    President  of  the  International  Electro-technical  Com*  i 

Bttssion,  1908.  I 


NELTN  Ardem  Crallan.  f  «  ^  -  — • 

Formerly  Director  of  Wood<arving,  Gloucester  County  Council.   A%*thor  of  Gothic  <  WOOd^WflOf. 
Woodcaning,  i. 


'{' 


F.  C  C  Frederick  Corkwalus  Contbsase^  M.A..  D.Tr.  . 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  J  Vq^ 
Editor  of  The  Aneiont  Armeman  TexU  ^AristoOo.   Author  of  Myth,  Mapc  and*  ^^' 
UoroU\aau 

F.  0.  M.  Bl       FtOERicx  Georce  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  /«, 

Fdlow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  CoUege,  Cambridge.  \ 

F.  J.  H.  Francis  John  Haverpielo.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  r 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Fellow  of  Brase-  I 
nose  College.    Formerly  Censor.  Student.  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church.  J  WatUnff  Street 
Ford's  Lecturer,  IQ06-1907.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  Mono-  | 
graphs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain:  Ac  i 

F.  Wh,  Frank  Keifer.  A.M..  B.L.,  M.E.  f  vtMmm  is««iii«««« 

Manager  of  tb»  United  Sutes  Voting  Machine  Company.    Formariy  Assistant  •{  ^^^ 
Examiner,  United  States  Patent  Oflke.  I 
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Lady  Lugako. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lucabd,  Sib  F.  J.  D. 


Colonel  Fkeoeric  Natusch  Maude,  C.B. 
Lecturer  in  Military  History,  Manchestc 
World^i  Policy;  Tkt  Letpat  Campaitn\  The  Jena  CampaigH. 


Lecturer  in  Military  History,  Manchester  Univernty.    Author  of  War  aui  Ike 


Frank  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  SmUk  Africa  fnm  the  Great  Trek  to  tke  Untcn. 

Sn  Frank  Thomas  Marzuls,  K.C.B. 

Formerly  Accountant-General  of  the  Army.   Editor  of  the  "Great  Writers"  Series. 

Frederick  Weomore. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Wbdiiorb,  F redbrick. 

Frederick  Willzaic  Ritdler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Ubrsrian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Loadon,  1879-1903. 
President  of  the  Geologists*  Assodatioa,  1867-1889. 

Frederick  York  Powell,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Powell,  Frederick  York. 

Lord  Grimtkorpe. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Grimthorfb,  1ST  BarOM. 

Rev.  George  Albert  Cooke,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  IiiterpreUtion  of  Holy  Scripture  In  the  Univeruty  of  Oxford, 
and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Canon  of  Rochester.  Hon.  Canon  of  St  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh.    Author  of  Text-Book  of  North  Semitic  Inscriptions;  &c. 

George  Collins  Levey,  C.M.G. 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Advice  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria.  Formerly  Editor 
and  Proprietor  of  the  Mdboume  Herald.  Secretary.  Colonial  Committee  of  Royal 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  tooo.  Secretary,  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1887. 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission,  Hobart  Exhibition.  18(94-1895.  Secretary  to  Com> 
missioners  for  Victoria  at  the  Exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna.  Philadeli^ia 
and  Melbourne. 

Rev.  George  Edmundson,  M.A.»  F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909. . 
Hon.  Member.  Dutch  Historical  Society;  and  Foreign  Member,  Netheriands 
Association  of  Literature. 


{ 


Zula. 

Wfirth. 

VIelotte  lUls; 

Viototte  MytiliB  (in  part); 

Zunbeii;  Zululand. 

Zob^  Amlto. 
WUsOsr. 

Volcano;  WoUkialfe; 
ZInoB. 

Vigtteon,  GAdbnuidr. 
Wtteli  (mi  part). 

ZeooUa* 


Vletoiia  {Australia):  History. 


WlOlam  IL,  IDiig  of  tte 
MeUwrlBiids; 

WlUltm  UL,  IDiig  of  tiM 
Metherlandi; 

WtHiamtlMSitoBt; 

WlUltm  IL,  PrliMo  of  OfBOfo. 

George  Fleiong,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.Y.S.  f 

Formeriy  Principal  Veterinary  Suncon.  War  OflSice,  London.    Author  of  Animal '{  Vetorioaiy  Scltnoe  (m  Port), 
Plaiuds:  tkeir  Htstory,  Nature  and  Pretention.  L 

George  Frederick  Deacon,  LL.D.,  M.Inst.M.E..  F.R.M.S.  (1843-1909).  r 

Formerly  Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  Liverpool  Water  Supply  (Vymwy  Scheme),  I 
and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.   Borough  and  Water  \  Water  Sopplj. 
Engineer  of  Liverpool,  i87i-i879«   Consulting  Civil  Engineer,  1879-1909.   Author  I 
of  addresses  and  papers  on  Enpneering|  Ac 

George  Franos  Robert  Henderson. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Hbndbrson,  George  Francis  Robbrt. 

George  Grenville  Philliiiore,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Barrister-at-Uw,  Middle  Temple. 

George  Herbert  Carpenter. 


{war. 

|wrMk  (m  partu 

>RGE  Herbert  Carpenter.  f  w...  /;«  a-.a. 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  DubUn.    Author  of  Iksects:  \  JS    '     *  ^     ^ 
tkeir  Stnuture  and  lAfe,  \  WmvH  (m  part). 

George  Jamieson,  C.M.G..  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  and  Consul  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  <  Yangtszo-KIaOf* 
Shanghai.  [ 

George  Jakes  Txtrner.  r 

Barrister-at-law,  Lincoln's  Inn.   Editor  of  Sdeet  Pleas  of  the  PoresU  for  the  Selden  J  Wapentaka. 
Society.  [ 

George  Saintsbury,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  f  SSSliISS!!  ^m^  a.. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saintsbury,  George  E.  B.  i  3™"*^""''  ^^  ■•• 

I  VmoiitFnuicois;  Voltaire. 
George  Walter  Protrero,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D. 


Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Reeiew. 


Honorary  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's 
i  British  Academy.    Professor  <rf  History  in  the 


College,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  tsntisn  Academy.  iTotessor  ot  History  in  the  J  wniiftm  tv  Kin*  nf  BawbnA 
University  of  Edinburgh.  189A-1899.  h^t^ior  ol  Life  and  Times  of  Simon  do  Mont-  «"«»"»''•»»»"»«»"««» 
fort;  Ac.  Joint-editor  of  the  Cambrtdie  Modem  History, 


fort 

Major  George  Wiluau  Redway. 

Author  of  Tke  War  of  Secession,  1862-1862;  Fredericksburi:  a  Study  in  War, 


/wDdamen  (?«  pdH), 

Rev.  Griptithes  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D.  f  y!''5*?*"i.^*?'*' 

Warden  of  Camden  College.  Sydney,  N.S.W.    Formeriy  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  •{  Ya'qflbl;  Yiqat; 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  CoUege.  Oxford.  I  Zamakhlharl;  2alialr. 
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a.ch. 


H.aH. 


fl.Da. 

H.I.B.* 

a.F.G. 

a.H.a 

S.S.W. 

H.Ja. 

H.i.a 


H.Uu 


UL.J. 


H.H.C 

H.H.V. 

H.R.T. 

H.St 

&  8v« 

H.  W.  C.  D. 


H.W.B.' 


LA. 


Li.C. 


Hugh  Crtsrolm,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  CoHege,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  llth  editioo  of ' 
the  Emcyclcpaedia  Britanmca.   Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition. 

R£V.  HOBACB  Caktek  Hovey,  A.M.»  D.D. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Aatociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Gcdogical 
Society  of  America,  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  Soci^^deSp^Uoloeie. 
Author  of  Celebrated  American  Caverns i  Handbook  of  liammelk  Caoe  of  iUntncky; 
Ac 


Vtotorii,  QoMii; 

Walter,  John; 

Ward,  Mn  Humphry; 

Wilde,  OMar, 

Wordswortti,  Wmiam  {m  pari). 


Wyindotte  Caia. 


HiPPOLYTB  DeLEHAYE.  S.J. 

BoUandiit.  Joint  Editor  of  the  Acta  Sanctorumj  and  the  Analecia  BoUandiana 

Hexbebt  Eowaro  Ryle,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Westminster.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  190^-iQi  I.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1901- 
iQO.t-  Formerly  Hulaean  Professor  of  Divinity  tn  the  University  of  Cambridge: 
and  FcUow  of  King's  College*  Author  of  On  Holy  Scripture  and  Crihcism ;  Ac  Ac. 

Haks  Friedsicr  Gaoow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zooloey  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Author  of  "  Amphibia  and  R^dles  "  in  the  Cambridtjt  Natural  History;  Ac 

SiE  Henky  Haroince  Conyngbame,  K.C.B.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Under-Secretary,  Home  Ofiice,  London.  Vice-President,  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  Author  of  various  works  on  Enamelling,  Electric  Lighting. 
Ac 


Henky  Jackson,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D.,  O.M.  ( 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  J 
College.    Fellow  of  the^ritish  Academy.   Author  of  Texts  to  iUnstrale  Ike  History  (7 1 


Creek  Pkilosopkyfrom  Tkales  to  Aristotle, 


VinMiit,  St;  Vltaa»  at 
WaitootI,  BiookQ  fte. 

Vlpar. 

WateH  (m  parO- 

Wm:  Pkiloscpky, 

Xenooatea; 

XenophaMs  of  Colophon; 
Zonoof  Elea. 


Henky  James  Chaney,  I.S.O.  (1842-1906). 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Standards.    Represented  Great  Britain ' 
at  the  International  Comerence  on  the  Metric  System,  1901.   Author  of  Treatise  on 
Weitkts  and  Measures. 

Horace  Lakb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  cm  Mathematics  in  the  Univcrut^r  of  Manchester.  Formerly  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  1894- 1896.  Royal  Medallist,  1903.  President  pf  London  Mathematical 
Society,  1903-1904.    Author  of  Hydrodytmmics ;  Ac 

Henky  Lewis  Jonfs,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  f 

Medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Department  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  J 
Medical  Electricity  at  bt  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.    Author  of  Medical  | 


Weighli  and  Heasum: 

Scientific  and  CommadaL 


WaTi. 


Electricity  iStc 

Hector  Munko  Chadwxck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  Univenity  Lecturer  in 
Scandinavian.    Author  of  Studies  on  An^Saxou  Institutions, 

Herbert 


{ 

iBERT  Murray  Vauchan,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  [ 

Keble  College,  Oxford.   Author  of  Tke  Last  of  tke  Royal  StuarUi  Tke  Medici  i 
Popes;  Tke  Last  Stuart  Queen.  I 

{ 
{ 

rity.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  J 
1  Helsingfors.  Author  of  A  History! 
*rimer  ojPkonetics ;  Ac  I 


Popes;  Tke  Last  Stuart  Qt 

Henry  Richard  Tedder,  F.S.A. 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

Henry  Sturt,  M.A. 

Author  of  Idola  Tkeairi;  Tke  Idea  of  a  Free  Ckurck ;  Personal  Idealisws. 

Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford  Umversiti 
Academies  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Copenhagen  and  h 
of  En^isk  Sounds  since  tke  Earliest  Period ;  A  Primer 


Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  AH  Souls  College,  Oxford, ' 
1895-1902.    Author  of  Enf^nd  under  tke  Normans  and  Anienns;  Ckarlemagne. 


Rev.  Henry  Wi^Eeler  Robinson,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Senior  Kennicott  Scholar 
Oxford,  1901.  Author  of  Hebrew  Psychok^  in  Relation  to  Pauline  Anthropo- 
logy "  in  Mansfield  CoUegjS  Essays;  Ac 

Israel  Abrahams.  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
Formerly  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Skorl 
History  of  Jewisk  Literature;  Jewisk  Life  in  tke  Middle  Ages;  Judaism; 8cc 

Isaac  Josun  Cox,  Ph.D. 

Assisunt  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  President  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association.  Author  of  Tke  Journeys  of  La  Salle  and  kis 
Companions;  ^DC 


■{ 
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X-Rajr  MafrntB^ 

Wodan. 

Wales:  Ctof^pkyMd 
Statistics  and  History, 

Wood,  Anthony  i. 

Vbehor,  VModileh  Tlioodor. 

Volapnk. 

Waco,  Robert; 
Walter  of  Coventry; 
wmiam  L,  King  of  England; 
WlDlam  \U  King  of  England; 
WtOiam  of  Halmesbniy; 
William  of  Mewburgli. 

Zechariah  {inparO' 


Wbe,  Itaae  Hayer; 
Znns,  Leopold. 


Wilkinson,! 


X  INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

J.  A.B. 


J.  Bo. 


J.  H.  F. 
J.H.H. 


Voltmetsr;  Wattmeter; 
WhMtstooe*!  Bridge. 


J.  A.  F.  John  Ambrose  Fleionc,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  Univernty  cX  London.    Fellow  of 
University  College,  London.    Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge," 
and  University  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics.    Author  of  Magnets  and  EUclric 
Currents. 

J.  A.  H.  John  Allen  Howe. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.    Author  of  i  Wetldtn;  Wtoloek  Grenp. 
The  Geology  oj  Building  Stones, 

J.  Bt.  James  Baktlett 


4 


£s  Baktlett.  f 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac,  at  King's  J  UfmlUflftiMiriiws- 
College,  London.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  ]  '••"^'''''""'•■» 
Junior  Engineers.  I 

John  Bukxouchs.  /  iiiiii«t«a«  mmu 

See  the  biographical  article :  BuRKOUCHS.  John.  \  wmUBMl,  WML 


J.  E.  0.  Jultos  Emil  Olson,  B.L.  f 

Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  <  Vlldllld* 
Author  of  Norwegian  Grammar  and  Reader.  [^ 


VinamedUma,  Coant  d«; 
VUlena,  Enriqae  de; 
ZorUIr  y  Honl,  JmA. 


I.  F.-K.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Lttt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  University.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Acadcnw.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonso  XI L   Author  oi  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  &c. 

J.  F.  MX*         John  Fergusson  M'Lennan.  /warwolf  (im  tan) 

See  the  biogiaphical  article;  M'Lbnnan,  John  Fergusson.  \  '»"^''"  v*"  l^"- 

J.  Ga.  James  Gairdnkr,  C.B..  LL.D.  /Tiirk.  Honta  of. 

See  the  biographicaf  article :  Cairdnbr.  James.  1  ^^^  "**"•  "* 

J.  0.  H.  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.I.Mech.E.  /tif.Mi«.  u^  j^^\ 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Making;  Practical  Metal  Turning;  ftc.  \  Wilding  (tn  parth 

J.  0.  H.  John  Gray  McKendrick,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.f  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f  vision. 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Professor  of  i  n^i^^  ' 
Physiology.  1 876- 1906.   Author  of  Life  in  Motion ;  Ltfe  ^  HelmhoUM ;  &c.  I  ^^^ 

J.  G.  B.  John  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  r 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  London.   Editor  of  the  J  „»  ,._*  -,u-*  «^.u  —    .* 
Modern  Language  Journal.    Author  of  History  oj  German  Literature;  Schiller  a/tor  1  Wlelllld,  C&rtttopll  Hanm. 
o  Century;  &c.  I 

J.  G.  80.  Sir  Tames  George  Scott,  K.C.I.K.  f 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer.  Southern  Shan  States.    Author  of  Burma ;  \  Wft. 
The  Upper  Burma  Gatetteer.  I 

John  Henry  Freese.  M. A.  /xenoDlion  fsii  ten). 

Formerly  FeUow  oif  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  I  ^^^'^'^  ^^  f^^' 

John  Henry  Mu)dleton,  M.A.,  Lirr.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896).  f-,^ , 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1 886-1895.      Director     Vltnivllis; 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  1889-1892.    Art  Director  of  the  South  i  Wreilt  Sir  Gllrtstoplwr; 
Kensington  Museum..  1892-1896.     Author  of   The  Enfrated  Gems  ef  Classical     ZttCCaro  L-IL 
Times;  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  Classical  and  MediemU  Times.  [^ 

J.  J.  L.*  Rev.  John  James  Lias,  M.A.  r 

Chancellor  of  LlandafF  Cathedral.  Formerly  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Lady. 
Margaret  Preacher,  University  of  Cambridge.  Author  of  Miracles,  Science  aiul 
Prayer  ;Bk* 


Ward,  WDBam  Georga. 


i.  L.  W.  Jessie  Laidlay  Weston.  f  -r*,,,.^ «._  ««,i,-,fc.«k 

Author  of  Arthurian  Romances  mnrepresented  in  Malory.  \  WOlnMI  VOn  BMlMllMa. 

Veteriiniy  SetoiiM  (m  ^orf) 


J.  Mm.  James  MacQueen,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London.  Editor  of  Fleming's 
Operative  Vetertnary  Surgery  (2nd  edition);  Dun's  Veterinary  Medicines  (loth 
eattion) ;  and  Neumann's  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Domesticated 
Animals  (2nd  edition). 

J.  Ma.^  John  Muir,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.    President  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  the  American  Alpine  Club.    Visited  the  Arctic  re^ons  on  the  United  •<  YosenlfOb 
States  steamer  "  Corwin  "  in  search  of  the  De  Long  expedition.    Author  of  The 
Mountains  of  California;  Our  National  Parhs;  &c 

J.  M.  G.  John  Miller  Gray  (1850-1894).  f 

Art  Critic.    Curator  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1884-1894.   Author  \  WIDdQ,  8tr  DftVid. 
of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.;  James  and  William  Tassie.  [ 

J.  H.  J.  John  Morris  Jones,  M.A.  f  -.         , 

Professor  of  Welsh  at  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor.    Formerly  J  Wales:  LUeraturt  Rad 
Research  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  The  Elucidarium  in  Welsh;  \      Language, 
&c.  L 


J.  H.  H.  John  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Que         „_.  

College  (University  otLondon).    Joint -editor  of  Grotc's  History  of  Greece. 


Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen  s  College,  Oxford.     Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London 'i  WlAOkilllUUIll  (ffi  Pert)* 
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XI 


J.  a. 

J.S.I. 
J.S.IL 


i.T. 


i.T.CL 

i.V.B. 
i.W. 


J. 
J.W.C. 


K.G. 

K.a.JL 

K.iL 

L. 


L.i.S. 
LB.F. 


Fellow  ol  the  British  J  Wtgw; 
Money  and  Mmutary\  y^^fffl, 


IWinelnlmiim  (m  /a//). 


SiME,  M.A.  (1843-1895). 
Author  of  A  Htstory  cf  Germany;  Ac. 

Joseph-  Shielp  Nicholson,  M.A.,  ScD. 

Profenor  of  Political  Economy  at  Edinburgh  UniverBtty. 
Academy.  Author  oC  PrimcipUs  ef  Pdihcal  Economy  i 
PrMems;  Ac.  L 

James  Smith  Reid,  'hiA.^  LL.M.|  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  f 

Profeaaor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Fellow  and  Tutor  J  •if„«4^«i^^v  n..i^i  ah. », 

of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.    Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer,  of  1  WytUMliell,  Danltl  AOWrt. 
iritt'a  College.    Editor  of  Cicero's  Academica ;  De  A muUia ;  &c.  I 


Christ's  College 

Rzv.  John  Telpokd. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexional  Editor. 
Magaeine  and  the  Lm^on  Quarterly  Reoiew. 
US*  of  CharUs  Wetlcyi  &c. 


John  T&omas  Bealbt. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe. 


,    .^     „,  .         w  .  ^.    fWesIey  {Pami 

Editor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  J  i|rMl««  Jnim* 

.    Auth,  of  Uf.  .S  J.kn  W»Ur\l'^^ 


_  Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ceotraphical « 

Magamne.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  ftbet;  &c. 


Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic.  London.  Formerly  Fellow  I 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  | 
University  01  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  L 

James  Veknon  Bastlet.  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  The  Apostolic  < 
Aie;&c.  i 

James  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  r 

All  Souls  Reader  in  Roman  Lsw  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  J 
College.    Barrister-at-Law  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   Author  of  Law  of  the  Universities  i  &c.  [ 

Juuus  Wellhausen,  D.D. 

See  the  biographical  article;  Wellhausen.  Julius. 

John  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor  of  Geology  and 
MineralOffy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  1900-1904.  Author  cf  The  Dead  Heart 
of  Australia;  Ac. 

James  Wycuppe  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formerly 
Fellow  olKing's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  Htstory  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bismarch  and  the  Foundation  oj  the  German 
Empire;  Ac. 

Karl  Frieorich  Gbldner,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Marburg. 
Author  of  Vediscke  Studien;  Ac 

KzKcsLEY  Garland  Jayne. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  Matthew  Arnold  Priieman,  1903. 
Author  of  Vasca  da  Gama  and  his  Successors. 

Kathleen  Schlesinger. 

Editor  of  The  Portfolio  of  Musical  Archaeoloty,  Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the 
Orchestra, 

Couirr  L<^Tzow,  Litt.D.,  D.Pr.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia.  Hon.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Sodety  of  Literature.  Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  &c.  Author 
of  Bohemia:  a  Historical  Shetch;  The  Historians  of  Bohemia  (Uchester  Lecture. 
Oxfard,  1904} ;  The  Life  and  Times  0/  John  Hus;  Ac 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  faiographkal  article:  Ducbbsnb,  Louis  M.  O. 

LivESON  Francis  Vernon-Harcoitrt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (1839-1907). 

Plrofeasor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  University  College.  London.  i88a-i90<.   Author  ( 
Rioers  and  Canals;  Harlfourt  and  Dochs;  Cieif  Engineering  as  applied  in  Con- 
«lnicl»oii;&c ' 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Asnstant  in  the  Department  of  MineraUxy.  British  Museum.    Formerly  Scholar  of . 
Sidney  Sussex  CoU^,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.    Editor  of  the  Minera- 
logical  Magjuine. 

Lewis  Richard  Farnell,  M.A.,LrTT.D. 

Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.   Untvermty  Lecturer  in  Classical 
Archaeology;  and  Wilde  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion.    Author  of  Cults 
Creeh  Stales;  Eioclulion  ^  Religion. 

Lmoi  VnxARi. 

Italiaa  Foreisn  OfBce  (Emigration  Department).    Formerly  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  tne  East  ^f  burope.    Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans.  1906 ;  Phila- ' 
wphia,  1907 :  and  Boston,  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Country ; 
Ac. 


Kethodiit  ChnMh. 

VUUUmlr:  Government  {in parti', 
Volga  (til  par(i\ 
VologdA:  Government  (in  part); 
Vyatka:  Government  (in  part); 
Wanaw:  Poland  (in  p^); 
Yakutsk  (in  part); 
Ytniielsk  Un  part). 


Whllstalt 


Vinst,  Alexandit  R. 

Wanrnnty;  Walsr  Rifhts; 

WUl  (Law); 

Women  {Early  Law);  Writ. 


I  Zeehariah  {in  part). 


Victoria:  Geology; 
Westsm  Australia:  Geology. 


Windthont,  Ludwig. 


Zend-Avwta;  Zoroastor. 


Xavier,  Frimeboo  da. 

Vtollt;  Viol;  Virginal; 
Wind  Instruments; 
Xylophone. 


icalj 


2llka,  John. 


Victor  LfIL  {Popes), 


Weir. 

Vlvianlte;  Wad; 
Wavelllte;  WfUemlte; 
Wltherite;  WoUastonlte; 
Zeolites;  Zolslte. 

Zeus. 


Victor  Bmmanuel  n« 


Xll 

L.W. 

BLA.B. 

BLBe. 

BLBr. 

BLC. 

BLGa. 

H.H.8. 

v.  W.  T. 


P.A.K. 


P.  C.  H. 

P.GL 

P.G.H 
P.  O.K. 

P.8. 

P  VL 
B.A.W. 

ILC.D. 


B.6. 

B.O.H. 

ILHt. 


R.J.H. 
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LuaEN  Wolf.  f 

Vice-President,  formerly  President,  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  ^  ZlOOiim. 


Joint-editor  oi  ths  BMtotheea  AngUhjudaua. 

Lady  Bkoome  (Mary  Akne  Brooice). 

Author  of  Station  Lije  in  New  Zealand ;  Stones  About;  Colontal  Uemories;  &c. 

Malcolk  Bell. 

Author  of  Pewter  PkJe;  Sir  £.  Bume' Jones:  a  Record  and  Review, 

Margaret  Bryant. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mamdell  Creichton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Creichton,  Mandell. 

MORXTZ  Cantor,  Ph.D. 

Honorary  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.    Hofrat 
the  German  Empire.   Author  of  Vorlesungen  ^kt  die  Ceschickte  der  Malkemattk 

Marion  H.  Spielmann.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art 


I  Wfltten  AustnUs:  History. 

*[  Watts,  Georgt  Frederiek. 
I  VligU:  The  VirgU  Legend. 

{waldeosQs. 


at  of-j 
;&c.  I 


VIeta,  Ftmncols. 


Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires.  Rome,  and  the  Franco- British  J  WaoteiS,  EPllto; 
Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of  "  Punch  " ;    Bntish  Portrait  Patnltng     Wood-6ll£nvlliff 
to  the  opening  of  the  jgtk  Century-,    Works  of  C.  F.  Watts,  RA,\   Brituh  Sculpture        ''^^"^     "• 
and  Sculptors  of  To-Day;  Uenriette  Ronner;  &c. 


Wood-«iiSravlii(  {in  pari). 


NbRTHcoTE  Whitridce  Thoicas,  M.A. 


ma.    Corresponding  Member  of  the 


Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigei 

Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.    Author  of  Thought  Transference;   Kinship  and 

Marriage  in  Australia;  &c 


Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotkin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotkin,  Prince  P.  A. 


{ 


Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  of  the^Zooiogical  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  m  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  1888-1S91. 
Author  of  Outlines  of  Biology;  &c* 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  LnT.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
logical Society.   Author  of  Manual  of  ComparaUae  Philology. 


Week* 

Werwolf  (w^O; 
WitoheralU 

Vladimir:  Governmeni  {in  parO  i 
Volfa  {in  part); 
Vologda':  Government  {in  part) ; 
Vyatka:  Government  {in  part); 
Wanaw:  Poland  {in  part); 
Yakutsk  {in  part); 
Yeniseisk  {in  part). 

Zoological  Gardens; 
Zoological  Momenclatnre. 


W. 
X. 
Y. 

IZ. 


PmLiP  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert. 


•I  Wood-engraving  {in  parf^. 


Paul  George  Konody.  r 

Art  Critic  of  The  Observer  and  TTte  DaUy  Mail.    Formerly  Editor  of  The. Artist.  J  Watteao.  AntOlne. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Velasquez,  Life  and  Work;  &c  \ 

Philip  ScHiDROwrrr,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  r 

Member  of  the  Council.  Institute  of  Brewing:    Member  of  the  Committee  of  the     Whisky; 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry.    Author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Chemistry  and '  Wine. 
Tecbndogyof  Brewing,  Distilling;  &c  I 


Paul  Vinocradofp,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Vinocradofp,  Paul. 


/  Village  Communities; 
IVlUenage. 


Yemen. 


Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE. 

Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner.  Aden  Boundary  Delimitation.    Served  with  Tirah 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1S98,  and  on  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Commission, ' 
Pamirs,  1895. 

RovESR  Chunder  Dutt,  CLE.  (184^1909). 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.  Formerly  Revenue  Minister  of  Baroda  State, 
and  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda  State.  Author  of  Economic  History  of  India  in  the 
Victorian  Age,  i827~i900\  Ac 

Richard  Garnett,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garnbtt,  Richard. 

Reginald  Godtrey  Marsden. 
Banister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

Sir  Reginald  Hennell,  D.S.O.,  CV.O. 

Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army  (retired).  Lieutenant  of  the  King's  Body-Cuard  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  »rrvcd  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  1867-68:  Afghan 
War.  1879-80;  Burmah  Campaign,  1886-87.  Author  of  History  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  1485-1904;  &c. 

Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  \  Wentworth  {Family). 
St  James's  CauiU  (London).  I 


VIdyasagar,  bwar  Chandra. 

•T  WakeBeld,  Edward  Gibbon. 

/wreck  (ill  ^r/). 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
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ziu 


B.K.D. 


ILL.* 


Six  Robe&t  Kekkaway  Douglas. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Chinese,  King's  College,  London.  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed 
Books  and  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum.  1892-1907.  Member  til  the  Chinese 
Consular  Service,  1858-1865.  Author  tit  The  Languait  and  LiUrature  of  China  i 
Europe  and  ik$  Far  East;  ac. 


RiCHAXO  Lyoekcer,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S,,  F.Z.S. 

Member  o|  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.  Author  of  . 
CaiaiofM  of  Fossil  Mammals,  ReptiUs  and  Birds  in  the  British  Museum ;  The  Deer ' 
^aULandsi  The  Came  AtHmals  of  AJrica;  &c 


]LL.r. 


RcGiNAZJ>  Lane  Poole,  M.A.,  Pr.I).»  LL.D. 


W«de»  Sir  Thomas  F. 


Viseaeba;  Vole; 
Walm  {inparOi 
WatoiyDeer;  W«aiel; 
Whale  (tn^zr/); 
Whale-IUheiy;  Wolf  (m  par^; 
Womhat;  Zebra  (in  part); 
Zoolosical  Dlstributton. 


UMKLO  JUAME    COQLE,  JVI.A.,  m.Xf.,  L,Lt.U.  r 

Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  I 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Editor  of  the  En^ish  Historical  Review,    Author  i  Wyellfle  {in  parti. 

of  Wycliffe  and  movements  for  Keform;  Ac  [^ 


R.Ma.* 


Rev.  Robext  Munro,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 
Barclay  Mazise»  Old  Kilpatrick,  N.  B. 


1L1LB. 


ROBEST  NiSBET  BaXN  (d.  XOOq). 

Assistant  Librarian,  British  Museum,  1883-1909.  Author  of  Scandinavia:  the 
Poiitieal  History  of  Denmarh,  Norway  and  Sweden^  15x3^1900:  The  First  Romanovs, 
1613-172$;  Slavonic  Europe:  the  Political  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from 
Z46gtotj96;  &C. 


s.r.iL 


B.W.F.H. 
S.A.C. 


R.  Phen£  Speers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A- 

Formerly  Master  of  the  Architectural  Schdol,  Royal  Academy,  London.  Piist 
President  of  the  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusson's 
History  of  ArcktteUure,   Avthor  of  Architecture:  East  and  West;  ice 

Robert  Seyhour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Lttt. 

Professor  <A  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  Colleee,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caios  College,  Cambridge.   Author  tii  The  Italic  Dialects. 


.  Vitrified  Forts. 

Vhidlmlr,  8t; 

VoInlBsky,  Artemy  Petrovleh; 
VorontMY  (Family); 
Voromiarty,  Mlhaly; 
WaUqvlst,  Olaf ; 
WesseMnyU  BaroU; 
WlelopobU,  Aleksander; 
Wltowt: 

Wladlstau  LfIV.  of  Pobud. 
ZamoysU,  Jan; 
ZoOJewsU,  StanUaos; 
Zrlnyl,  Coimt  (1508-1566); 
ZrlD^  Coant  (x6ao-z664)* 

Vina; 
Window. 


{ 


Robert  Wiluak  Frederick  Harrison. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London 


-{ 


VoImL 


VloDiL 


SLV. 
T.JbL 


stary,-! 


T.A.A. 
T.A.C. 


Stanley  Arthur  Cook. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formeriy  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Editqr  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Author  of  Glossary  of 
Aramaic  Inscri^ions;  The  Lams  of  Moses  and  the  Code  <jf  Hammurabi;  Critical 
Notes  on  (M  Testament  History;  Raigion  of  Ancient  Paleattu;  Ac 

SmoN  Newcovb,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biog-vphical  article:  Nbwcohb,  Simon. 

Stephen  Paget.  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon  to  tne  Throat  and  Ear  Department,  Middlesex  Hospital.    Hon.  Secretary 
Research  Defence  Society.   Author  of  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Paget 

'niOiiAS  AsHBY,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.   Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow,  1897.    Conington  Prizeman,  1906.    Member  of ' 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  Author  of  The  Classical  Topography 
of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

Tbomas  Andrew  Archer,  M.A. 

Author  of  The  Crusade  of  Richard  I.;  Ac 

Timothy  Augustine  0)ghlan,  I.S.O. 

/fent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  Government  Statistician,  New  South  Wales, 
1886-1905.  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  Author  of  Wealth 
and  Proffress  ef  New  South  Wales ;  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand ; 


Zebiil!in$ 
Zedeklah; 


•[zodiaoalUgM. 


{ 


VlviseetldiL 

Vetatonlnm;  Vleeioa; 
Viterbo;  Void; 
VoliinH;  Volteira; 
Voltnmo. 

Vlaeent  of  Beaovab. 

Vletoria:  Geography  and 

Statistics; 
Western  Australia:  Geography 

and  Statistia. 


Wan  Laws  of; 
Waters,  TerrltoriaL 


T.H.B. 


Sn  Thomas  Barciat. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Officer  of  the  Lenon  of  Honour 
Author  of  Problems  </  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c.  M.P.  for  Black 
bum,  I9i0b 

l^OMAs  Hudson  Beare,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Author  of  papers  <  WatOT  Moton. 
ia  the  Transactions  til  the  Socicti;is  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  1894-1903.    L 


^{ 
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T.  R.  0.  Tebbot  Reaveley  Glover,  M.A.-  f 

Fellow  and  Clasiical  Lecturer  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Profenor  of  Latin,  i  Vllgll  (tn  part^. 
Queen's  Univentty,  Kingston,  Canada,  1896-1901.  Author  01  Slud44s  in  Virgil ;  &c  L 

T.  W^D.  WaLTEX  TBEODOSE  WaTTS-DuNTON.  f  «f..fc._,^   unm.^ 

Sec  the  biographical  article;  Watts-Dunton.  Waltbi  Thbodorx.  I.  '•Jw*'*/*  wuhml 

T. W. F.  Tsomas  WiLUAM  Fox!  fWeaYlBE* 

Professor  of  Textiles  in  the  UniverBity  of  Manchester.    Author  of  MtckoMtes  of  <  v.^ 
Wtannt.  ^  \J»ilL 

U.  B.  Count  Ugo  Balzami,  Litt.D.  f 

Member  of  the  Reale  Accademia  d^  LinceL    Sometime  President  of  the  RealeJ  •km..!  #«■>.....> 
Society  Romana  di  Storia  Patria.   Convsponding  Member  of  the  British  Academy ;  1  Vljmill,  ClOTUIIlL 
Author  of  The  Popes  and  the  HohcnsUmfen',  &c  I 

W.  Ay.  WXLFSID  AlBY,  M.INST.C.E.  f 

Sometime  Scholarof  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Sundards't  Weighing  HmUiub. 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.   Author  of  LcwUtag  and  Gcoiieiy;  &c  I 

r  Vevty;  VIeime:  Tawn\ 


W*  A*  B.  C.       Rev.  Willxam  Augustus  Beevoort  Cooudgb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pr.D. 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1880-1881.  Author  of  Gmide  du  Haul  Danphini;  The  Range 
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VRCH,  in  botany,  the  English  name  for  Vicia  lOitM,  also 
known  as  tare,  a  leguminous  annual  herb  with  trailing  or  dimb- 
ing  stems,  compound  leaves  with  five  or  six  pairs  of  leaflets, 
itddtsh-poiple  flowers  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  leaf-axis, 
and  a  silky  pod  contailiing  four  to  ten  smooth  seeds.  The 
wild  form,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  spedes,  V,  angusti' 
felia,  is  common  in  dry  soils^  There  are  two  races  of  the 
ciiitirated  vetch,  winter  and  spring  vetches:  the  former,  a 
hardy  form,  capable  of  enduring  frost,  has  smoother,  more 
cylindrical  pods  with  smaUer  seeds  than  the  sunmier  variety, 
and  gives  less  bulk  of  stem  and  leaves.  The  spring  vetch  is  a 
more  ddicate  plant  and  grows  more  rajudly  and  luxuriantly 
than  the  winter  variety. 

The  name  vetch  is  applied  to  other  spedes  of  the  genus 
Vicia,  Vicia  orobmst  bitter  vetch,  and  V,  syhalica,  wood 
vetch,  are  British  plants.  Another  British  plant,  Hippocrepis, 
a  known  as  horseshoe  vetch  from  the  fact  of  its  pod  breaking 
ialo  several  horseshoe^shapcd  joints.  Antkj^is  vulneraria 
is  kidney-wretch,  a  herb  with  heads  of  usually  yeQow  flowers, 
found  on  dry  banks.  Astragalus  is  another  genus  of  Legumi- 
aosae,  and  is  known  as  milk-vetdi. 

Vetches  are  a  very  valuable  forage  crop.  Being  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil,  they  can  be 
cultivated  successfully  under  a  great  diversity  of  drcumstanccs, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  poor  soils.  By  combining  the  winter 
and  spring  varieties,  and  making  several  sowings  of  each  in  its 
season  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  practicable  to 
have  them  fit  for  use  from  May  till  October,  and  thus  to  cany 
OQt  a  system  ol  sofling  by  means  of  vetches  alone.  But  it  is 
esoally  more  expedient  to  use  them  in  combination  with  grass 
and  dovcr,  beginu'ng  with  the  first  cutting  of  the  latter  in  May, 
taking  the  winter  vetches  in  June,  recurring  to  the  Italian 
ryegrass  or  clover  as  the  second  cutting  is  ready,  and  afterwards 
hringiag  the  spring  vetches  into  use.  Each  crop  can  thus  be 
used  when  in  iu  best  state  for  cattle  food,  and  so  as  gratefully 
to  vary  tbdr  dietary. 

Wimter  Ydckes. — ^There  is  no  botanical  diflerence  between 
vmter  and  spring  vetches,  and  the  seeds  being  identical  in 
appearance,  caution  b  required  in  purchasing  seed  to  get  it  of 


the  right  sort.  Seed  grown  in  England  is  found  the  most 
suitable  for  sowing  in  Scotland,  as  it  vegetates  more  quickly, 
and  produces  a  more  vigorous  plant  than  that  which  is  home- 
grown. As  the  great  inducement  to  cultivate  this  crop  is  the 
obtaim'ng  of  a  supply  of  nutritious  green  food  which  shall  be 
ready  for  use  about  the'zst  of  May,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  which 
is  apt  to  occur  betwixt  the  root  crops  of  the  previous  autumn  and 
the  ordinary  summer  food,  whether  for  grazing  or  soiling,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  treat  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  time  mentioned.  To  secure  this,  winter 
tares  should  be  sown  in  August  if  possible,  but  always  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  deared  of  the  preceding  crop.  They  may 
yidd  a  good  oop  though  sown  in  October,  but  in  this  case  will 
probably  be  very  little  in  advance  of  early-sown  spnng  vetches, 
and  possess  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  them  in  any  respect. 
The  land  on  which  they  are  sown  should  be  dry  and  well  sheltered, 
clean  and  in  good  heart,  and  be  further  enriched  by  farmyard 
manure.  Not  less  than  3}  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  should  be 
sown,  to  which  some  think  it  benefidal  to  add  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Rye  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  gets 
reedy  in  the  stems,  and  is  rejected  by  the  stock.  Winter  beans 
are  better  than  dther.  The  bnd  having  been  ploughed  rather 
deeply,  and  well  harrowed,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  deposit 
the  seed  in  rows,  dther  by  a  drilling-machine  or  by  ribbing. 
The  latter  is  the  best  practice,  and  the  ribs  shotild  be  at  least 
a  foot  apart  and  rather  deep,  that  the  rooU  may  be  well 
devdoped  before  top-growth  Ukes  place.  As  soon  in  spring  as 
the  state  of  the  land  and  weather  admits  of  it,  the  crop  should 
be  hoed  betwixt  the  drills,  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels 
of  soot  or  7  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  api^ied  by  sowing  broadcast, 
and  the  roller  then  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  smoothing 
the  surface  so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  scythe  and  of 
pressing  down  the  plants  which  may  have  been  loosened  by 
frosL  It  is  thus  by  eariy  sowing,  thick  seeding  and  liberal 
manuring  that  this  crop  is  to  be  forced  to  an  early  and  abundant 
maturity.  May  and  June  are  the  months  in  which  winter 
vetches  are  used  to  advantage.  A  second  growth  will  be 
produced  from  the  roots  if  the  crop  is  allowed  to  stand;  but  it 
is  much  better  practice  to  plough  up  the  land  as  the  crop  is 
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cleared,  and  to  sow  turnips  upon  it.  After  a  full  crop  of  vetches, 
Land  is  usually  in  a  good  state  for  a  succeeding  crop.  When  the 
whole  process  has  been  well  managed,  the  gross  amount  of  cattle 
food  yielded  by  a  crop  of  winter  vetches,  and  the  turnip  crop 
by  which  it  is  followed  in  the  same  summer,  will  be  found 
considerably  to  exceed  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  fullest 
crop  of  turnips  alone,  grown  on  similar  soil,  and  with  the  same 
quantity  of  manure.  It  b  useless  to  sow  this  crop  where  game 
abouncb. 

SpHni  vetches,  if  sown  about  the  ist  of  March,  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  ist  of  July,  when  the  winter  vetches  are  just  cleared 
off.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  crop,  the  land  on  which  it 
is  sown  must  be  clean,  and  to  keep  it  so  a  much  fuller  allowance 
of  seed  is  required  than  is  usually  given  in  Scotland.  When  the 
crop  is  as  thick  set  as  it  should  be,  the  tendrils  intertwine,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  by  a  solid  mass  of  herbage,  under  which 
no  weed  can  live.  To  secure  this,  not  less  than  4  bushels  of 
feed  per  acre  should  be  used  if  sown  broadcast,  or  3  bushels  if  in 
drills.  The  latter  plan,  if  followed  by  hoeing,  is  certainly  the 
best;  for  if  the  weeds  are  kept  in  check  until  the  crop  is  fairly 
established,  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  up  afterwards. 
With  a  thin  crop  of  vetches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is  so 
certain  to  get  foul,  that  they  should  at  once  be  ploughed  down, 
and  something  else  put  in  their  place.  As  vetches  are  in  the 
best  state  for  use  when  the  seeds  begin  to  form  in  the  pods, 
repeated  sowings  are  made  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  beginning 
by  the  end  of  February,  or  as  early  in  March  as  the  season  admits, 
and  continuing  till  May.  The  usual  practice  in  Scotland  has 
been  to  sow  vetches  on  part  of  the  oat  break,  once  ploughed 
from  lea.  Sometimes  this  does  very  well,  but  a  far  better 
plan  is  to  omit  sowing  clover  and  grass  seeds  on  part  of  the 
land  occupied  by  wheat  or  barley  after  a  crop  of  turnips,  and 
having  ploughed  that  portion  in  the  autumn  to  occupy  it  with 
vetches,  putting  them  instead  of  **  seeds  "  for  one  revolution  of 
the  course. 

When  vetches  are  grown  on  poor  soils,  the  most  profitable 
way  of  using  them  is  by  folding  sheep  upon  them,  a  practice 
very  suitable  also  for  days,  upon  which  a  root  crop  cannot 
safdy  be  consumed  in  this  way.  A  different  course  must, 
however,  be  adopted  from  that  followed  when  turnips  are  so 
diqx)sed  of.  When  sheep  are  turned  in  upon  a  piece  of  tares, 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  is  trodden  down  and  wasted.  Cutting 
the  vetches  and  putting  them  into  racks  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter,  as  much  is  still  pulled  out  and  wasted,  and  the 
manure  unequally  distributed  over  the  land.  To  avoid  those 
evils,  hurdles  with  vertical  ^>ars,  betwixt  which  the  sheep  can 
reach  with  head  and  neck,  are  now  used.  These  are  set  dose 
up  to  the  growing  crop  along  a  considerable  stretch,  and  shifted 
forward  as  the  sheep  eat  up  what  is  within  their  reach.  This 
requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  shepherd,  but  the  labour 
is  repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  food,  which  being  always  fresh  and 
clean,  does  the  sheep  more  good.  A  modification  of  this  plan 
is  to  use  the  same  kind  of  hurdles,  but  instead  of  shifting  them 
as  just  described,  to  mow  a  swathe  parallel  to  them,  and  fork 
this  forward  within  reach  of  the  sheep  as  required,  repeating 
this  as  often  during  the  day  as  is  found  necessary,  and  at  night 
moving  the  sheep  close  up  to  the  growing  crop,  so  that  they  may 
lie  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  on  the  space  which  has  yielded 
food  for  the  past  day.  During  the  night  they  have  such  pickings 
as  have  been  left  on  the  recently  mown  space  and  so  mudi  of  the 
growing  crop  as  they  can  get  at  through  the  spars.  There  is 
less  labour  by  this  last  mode  than  the  other,  and  having  practised 
it  for  many  years,  we  know  that  it  answers  well.  This  folding 
upon  vetches  is  suitable  dther  for  finishing  off  for  market  sheep 
that  are  in  forward  condition,  or  for  recently  weaned  lambs, 
which,  after  five  or  six  weeks'  folding  on  this  clean,  nutritious 
herbage,  are  found  to  take  on  more  readily  to  eat  turnips,  and  to 
thrive  better  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  kept  upon 
the  pastures  all  the  autumn.  Sheep  folded  upon  vetches 
must  have  water  always  at  command,  otherwise  th^r  will  not 
prosper. 

As  q>ring-sown  vetches  are  in  perfection  at  the  season  when 


pastures  usually  get  dry  and  scanty,  a  common  practice  is  to 
cart  them  on  to  grass  land  and  spread  them  out  in  wisps,  to  be 
eaten  by  the  sheep  or  cattle.  |t  is,  however,  much  better  dther 
to  have  them  eaten  by  sheep  where  they  grow,  or  to  cart  them  to 
the  homestead. 

VETERAN,  old,  tried,  experienced,  particularly  used  of  a 
soldier  who  has  seen  much  service.  The  Latin  veleranus  (vetus, 
old),  as  applied  to  a  soldier,  had,  beside  its  general  application 
in  opposition  to  tiro,  recruit,  a  spedfic  technical  meaning  in  the 
Roman  army.  Under  the  republic  the  full  term  of  service 
with  the  legion  was  twenty  years;  those  who  served  this  period 
and  gained  their  discharge  {missio)  were  termed  emeriti.  If  they 
chose  to  remain  in  service  with  the  legion,  they  were  then  called 
veterani.  Sometimes  a  special  invitation  was  issued  to  the 
emeriti  to  rejoin;  they  were  then  styled  eoocati. 

The  base  of  Lat.  vetus  meant  a  year,  as  seen  in  the  Cr.  Irw  (Tor 
Fttm)  and  Sanskrit  vatsa;  from  the  same  baae  comes  tiiulus,  a  calf, 
properly  a  yeariing.  vHettus,  a  young  calf,  whence  O.  Fr.  veel,  modem, 
veau,  English  "  veal,"  the  flesh  of  the  calf.  The  Teutonic  cognate  of 
vihdus  is  probably  seen  in  Goth,  vritkrus,  lamb,  English  "  wether,** 
a  castrated  ram. 


VETERINARY  SCIENCE  (Lat.  velerinarius,  an  adjective 
meaning  "  connected  with  beasts  of  burden  and  draught," 
from  veterinus, "  pertaining  to  yearlings,"  and  viltdus, "  a  calf  "),* 
the  sdence,  generally,  that  deals  with  the  conformation  and 
structure  of  the  domesticated  animals,  e^>ecially  the  horse; 
thdr  physiology  and  special  racial  characteristics;  thdr  breed- 
ing,  feeding  and  generd  hygienic  management;  their  pathology, 
and  the  preventive  and  curative,  medical  and  surgical,  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
their  amelioration  and  improvement;  their  rdations  to  the 
human  family  with  regard  to  communicable  maUdies;  and 
the  supply  of  food  and  other  products  derived  from  them  for 
the  use  of  mankind.  In  this  article  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deal  mainly  with  veterinary  sdence  in  its  relation  with  medidne, 
as  other  aspects  are  treated  under  the  headings  for  the  par- 
ticular  animals,  &c.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  the  various  anatomical  artides  (see  Anatouy  for  a 
list  of  these)  are  based  on  the  comparative  method,  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals  is  dealt  with  there  and  in  the 
separate  artides  on  the  animals. 

History. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  practised  veterinary 
medidne  and  surgery  in  very  remote  times;  but  it  is  not  until 
we  turn  to  the  Greeks  that  we  obtain  any  veiy  definite  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  state  of  veterinary  as  well  as  human 
medidne  in  antiquity.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates  (460-377 
B.C.)  afford  evidence  of  excellent  investigations  in  comparative 
pathology.  Diodes  of  Carystus,  who  was  nearly  a  contem- 
porary, was  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  himself  with  anatomy, 
which  he  studied  in  animals.  Aristotle,  too,  wrote  on  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  on  the  maladies  of  animals, 
while  many  other  Greek  writers  on  veterinary  medidne  are 
died  or  copied  from  by  Varro,  Columella  and  Galen.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  Mago  of  Carthage  (200  B.C.),  whose  work  in 
twenty-eight  books  was  translated  into  Greek  and  was  largely 
used  by  Varro  and  Columella. 

*  Regarding  the  origin  of  the  word  "  veterinary,**  the  following 
occurs  in  IrArboval  •  Dictionnaire  de  midecine  et  de  cMrurgte 
viUrinaires,  edited  by  Zundd  (1877),  iti.  814:  "Let  mots 
vettrinaria  et  vOerinarius  ^ient  employes  par  ies  Remains  pour 
ddsigner:  le  premier,  la  mddecine  dcs  betes  de  aomme;  le  aecond, 
pour  indiquer  celui  qui  la  pratiquait ;  le  mot  veterinat  indiquait  let 
D^tes  de  somme,  et  ftait  la  contraction  de  veketerinae,  du  verbe 
tehere,  porter,  tirer,  trainer.  L'dtymologie  rMie  du  root  vtiirinaire, 
ou  plutdt  du  mot  veterinarius  des  Romains,  aerait  d'aprte  LenglcC 
encore  plus  ancicnne;  die  viendrait  du  cdti^ue,  d'o6  le  mot  seiait 
pass6  cnex  Ies  Romains;  cet  auteur  fait  venir  le  mot  de  vee,  hMk 
(d'oik  rallenuind  Viek),  teeren,  Hn  malade  (d'otk  Tallemand  Zekren 
conaomption),  aerts  ou  arts,  artiste^  mMecin  (d'oii  rallemana 
Ant).'* 
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UbiD  after  the  oooqueat  of  Greece  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  knovn  much  of  veterinaiy  medicine.  Vaxto  hl6-a8  b.c.) 
nay  be  considered  the  nrst  Roman  writer  who  deals  with 
animal  medicine  in  a  scientific  spirit  laluaDeRe  RusHca, 
in  three  books,  which  is  laxgely  derived  from  Greek  writers. 
CdsttS  b  supposed  to  have  written  on  animal  medidne, 
and  CobsmelU  (ist  century)  b  credited  with  having  utilized  those 
ictating  to  veterinary  science  in  the  sixth  and  aeventh  parts  of  his 
D*  Rm  Rmsticat  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class  of  ancient  times; 
it  treats  not  only  of  medidne  and  surgery,  but  also  of  sanitary 
■easm-es  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases.  From,  the 
iid  century  onwards  veterinary  sdence  had  a  literature  of  its  own 
sad  regular  practitioners,  especially  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
armies  {^mmhmedicit  vOerinarii).  Perhaps  the  most  renowned 
veterinarian  of  the  Roman  empire  was  Apsyrtus  of  Bithynia,  who 
ia  322  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Constantine  against  the  Sar- 
niatians  in  hts  professional  capadty,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
and  well-deaerved  reputation  in  his  time.  He  was  a  keen 
he  distinguishea  and  described  a  number  of  diseases 
badly  defined  bv  his  predecessors,  recognized  the 
cootapons  nature  of  glanders,  larcy  and  anthrax,  and  prescribed 
isolatmo  for  their  suppression ;  he  also  made  interesting  observations 
on  accidents  and  diwasrs  of  horses'  limbs,  and  w^ed  war  against 
certain  absurd  empirical  practices  then  prevailing  m  the  treatment 
of  disease,  indicating  rational  methods,  some  of  which  are  still 
soDcestfoOy  employed  in  veterinary  therapeutics,  such  as  splints 
far  fractures,  sutures  for  wounds,  cold  water  for  the  reduction  of 
nrulap«J  vagina,  hot  baths  for  tetanus,  Ac  Not  less  eminent  was 
ffiexocles,  the  successor  of  Apsyrtus,  whose  writings  he  lai^^ly 
oopsed«  bat  with  improvements  and  valuable  additions,  especially 
in  the  hygiene  and  training  of  horses.  Pfclagonius,  i^in,  was  a 
writer  of  empirical  tendency,  and  his  treatment  of  disease  in  general 
was  aaost  irrational.  Pubuus  Vcgetius  (not  to  be  confoundra  with 
Flsviis  Vcgetius  Renatus,  who  wrote  on  the  military  art)  was  a 
popular  author  of  the  end  of  the  sth  century,  though  less  distin- 
fmsbed  than  Aoeyrtus,  to  whom  and  to  Pelagonius  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  iodebcea  m  the  preparation  of  loMiiidemedUina  site  Art 
VOerimanm.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  horse-dealer  than 
a  veterinary  practitioner,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  of  anatomy, 
eiBs  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated  at  that  period.  He 
sapersdtious  and  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  demons  and 
;  nevcrthelesa,  he  gives  some  interesting  otMervations  de- 
rived from  his  travels.  He  nad  also  a  good  idea  of  aCrial  infection, 
ftcogniaed  the  utility  of  disinfectants,  and  describes  some  operations 
OQC  referred  to  by  previous  writers,  such  as  removal  of  calculi  from 
the  bladder  through  the  rectum,  couching  for  cataract,  the  extirpa- 
tkm  of  certain  ^nds,  and  several  serious  operations  on  the  horse's 
foot.  Though  inferior  to  several  works  written  by  his  predecessors, 
the  Jfafsssadtcnia  of  Vegerius  maintained  its  popularity  through 
aaoy  centuries.  Of  most  of  the  ancient  veterinary  writen  we  know 
Utle  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  dtations  and  extracts 
ia  the  rvo  great  collections  of  Hippiatriea  and  Gtoponica  oomi»led 
by  order  of  Constaatiiie  Pon^yrogenitus  ii^  the  lotn  century. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  here  on  the  progress  of  the  veterinary 
art  during  the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  medieval 
period  the  subject  was  much  cultivated  in  the  cavalry  schools  of 
Italy:  and  Spam  also  bad  an  ornnized  system  of  good  practitionera 
ia  the  15th  century,  who  have  left  many  books  stiU  extant.  Ger- 
ea^  was  far  bdund,  and  literature  on  the  subject  did  not  exist 
vati  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  when  in  i^  thiere  was  published 
aaooymousiy  at  Augsburg  a  PftrAeannnbHauein.  In  the  following 
cesoay  the  utfluence  of  the  Italian  writers  was  becoming  manifest, 
sad  the  works  of  Fiwger  and  Fayser  mari^  the  commencement 
of  a  new  eta.  Faysers  treatises.  Von  der  GestUUrei  and  Von  der 
Zmckl  ier  Kriet''  «*i^  BUrttT'Pftrde  (152^7),  are  remarkable  for 
and  good  sense.  In  Great  Bntam  animal  medicine  was 
m  a  more  advanced  condition  than  in  Germany,  if  we 
the  evidence  of  the  Ancient  Laws  and  InstUules  of  Wales 
(Loodoa.  1S41);  yet  it  was  laigdy  made  up  of  the  grossest  super- 
■tiaoasu  *    Amic»Qg  the  Cdts  the  healer  of  horse  diseases  and  the 


hdd  in  high  esteem^  as  among  the  more  dvilized  nations 
of  Ean»e,  and  the  court  famer  enjoyra  special  privileges.  *  The 
estliest  Known  works  in  English  appearea  anonymou^  towards 
the  rommrnpement  of  the  l6th  century,  viz.  Propertees  and 
Medeynafor  a  Hone  and  Maseal  of  Oxen,  Horses,  Skeepes,  Hogg^St 
Dco'*-  "fhe  irord  **  maseal "  shows  that  the  latter  wonc  was  in  its 
ongtn  Itafiaa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  15th  century  the 
iscrvasing  taste  for  hones  and  horsemanship  brought  Italian  riding- 
■a^en  and  farriers  into  England;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Henry 
MIL  bfoagbt  over  two  of  these  men  who  had  been  trained  by 
Gfisoae  in  die  famous  Neapolitan  school.  The  knowledge  so  intro- 
doccd  becamepopolarized,  and  assumed  a  concrete  form  in  Blunde- 
t-Je's  Pomn  Cmi^tsi  Ofices  bdonpnz  to  Horsemanship  (i<s66),  which 
OBintains  many  references  to  horse  diseases,  and,  though  mainly  a 
fawpflatSoo,  Is  yet  enricbed  with  original  observatkms.     In  the 
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.  Wortennnini  and  Starcraft  ofEariy  Bn^and  (3  vols. 
Wse-jtsTJ  and  Horse-Skoeiug  (London,  1869). 


i^th  century  the  anatomy  of  the  domesticated  animals,  formerly 
almost  entirely  neglected,  began  to  recdve  attention.  A  work  on 
comparative  anatomy  by  Volcher  Koyter  was  issued  at  Nuremberg 
in  ij^7\}  about  the  same  time  a  writer  in  Germany  named  Copho 
or  Q>phon  published  a  book  on  the  anatomy  of  the  pig,  in  which 
were  many  original  remarks  on  the  lymphatic  vessels:  and  Jehan 
Hervard  in  France  imxiuced  in  159A  his  rather  incomplete  Hippo- 
OsUolo^  But  by  far  the  most  notable  work,  and  one  which  main- 
tained Its  populanty  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  that  of  Carlo 
Ruini,  a  senator  of  Bologna,  published  in  1598  in  that  city,  and 
entitled  DelT  Anatomia  e  deif  Infirmitd  del  Cavallo,  e  snoi  Remedii. 
Passing  through  many  editions,  and  translated  into  French  and 
German,  thb  book  was  for  the  most  part  original,  and  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  time  in  which  it  was  composed,  the  anatomical  portion 
bdng  especially  praiseworthy.  English  books  of  the  I7th  century 
exhibit  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  improvement  of  veterinary 
medidne  and  surgery,  especially  as  regards  the  horse.  This  b  even 
more  notable  in  the  writwgs  of  the  i8th  century,  among  which  may 
be  particularized  Gibson's  Farrier^ *  New  Guide  (1719T,  Method  0/ 
Dieting  Horxes  (X73i)  and  (best  of  all)  hb  New  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  ef  Horses,\>eB»6et  Braken*s.  Bunion's,  Bridge's  and  Bartlet's 
treatises.  Veterinary  anatomy  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  Anatomy 
of  an  Horse  (168^)  of  Snape.  farrier  to  Charles  II.,  illustrated  with 
copperplates,  and  by  the  still  more  complete  and  original  work  of 
Stubbs,  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  (1766^,  which  decidedly  marked 
a  new  era  in  thb  line  of  study.  Of  foreign  works  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  that  of  Solleysel^  ViriUMe  parfatt  marisckal  (1664),  which 
passed  through  many  editions,  was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  was  borrowed  from  for  more  than  a  century  by  different  writers. 
Sir  W.  Hope's  Comphat  Horseman  (1696)  b  a  txansbtion  from 
SoUeysd  by  a  pupiL 

Modem  Schools  and  CoUeies,—-Tht  most  important  era  in  the 
history  of  modem  veterinary  sdence  commenced  with  the  institution 
of  veterinary  schools.  France  was  the  first  to  take  the  .^ 
great  initiative  step  in  thb  direction.  Buffon  hadrecom-  Jmlrchm- 
mended  the  formation  of  veterinary  schools,  but  his  ^Lltmi' 
recommendations  were  not  attended  to^  .  Claude  Bourgelat  -|^ 
(1712-1799),  an  advocate  at  Lyons  and  a  talented  hippolo-  *  * 

Kist,  through  his  influence  with  Bertin,  prime  minister  under  Loub 
XV.,  was  the  first  to  induce  the  government  to  establish  a  veterinary 
school  and  school  of  equitation  at  Lyons,  in  1761.  This  school 
he  himself  directed  for  only  a  few  years,  during  which  the  great 
benefits  that  had  resulted  from  it  justified  an  extension  of  its  teaching 
to  other  parts  of  France.  Bourgelat,  therefore,  founded  (1766)  at 
Alfort,  near  Paris,  a  second  veterinary  schooh  which  soon  became, 
and  has  remained  to  thb  day,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  advanced 
veterinary  schools  in  the  world.  At  Lyons  he  was  replaced  by  the 
Abbi  Rosier,  a  learned  agriculturist,  who  was  killea  at  the  siege 
of  Lyons  after  a  very  successful  period  of  school  management, 
during  which  he  had  added  largely  to  agricultural  and  physical 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  his  Journal  de  Physique  and  Cours 
d'Ap'iculture.  Twenty  years  later  the  Alfort  school  added  to  its 
teaching  staff  several  distinguished  professors  whose  names  still 
adorn  the  annab  of  sdence,  such  as  Dauberton,  who  taught  rural 
economy;  Vic  d'Azyr,  who  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy; 
Fourcroy,  who  undertook  instruction  in  chemistry;  and  GilberL 
one  of  its  most  brillbnt  pupils,  who  had  veterinary  medicine  and 
suriievy  for  his  department.  The  last-named  was  also  a  distinguished 
agriculturist  and  published  many  important  treatises  on  agricultural 
as  wdl  as  veterinary  subjects.  The  position  he  had  acquired,  addnl 
to  his  profound  and  varied  knowledge,  made  him  most  useful  to 
France  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  It  b  chiefly  to  him 
that  it  b  indebted  for  the  celebrated  Rarobouillet  flock  of  Merino 
sheep,  for  the  conservation  of  the  Tuileries  and  Versailles  parks, 
and  for  the  creation  of  the  fine  experimental  agricultural  estab- 
lishment orranized  in  the  andcnt  domain  of  Sceaux.  The  Alfort 
school  speecHly  became  the  nursery  of  veterinary  science,  and  the 
source  whence  all  similar  institutions  obtained  tlieir  first  teachers 
and  thdr  guidance.  A  third  government  school  was  founded  in 
182s  at  Toulouse;  and  these  three  schools  have  produced  thousands 
of  thoroughly  educated  veterinary  surgeons  and  many  professors 
of  high  sdentific  repute,  among  whom  may  be  named  Bouby, 
ChauveaiK  Colin,  Toussaint,  St  Cyr,  Goubaux,  Arloing,  Galtier, 
Nocard,  Trasbot,  Neumann,  Cadiot  and  Ledainche.  The  opening 
of  the  Alfort  school  was  followed  by  the  establishment  jof  national 
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and  Spain  (Madrid,  1793);  and  soon  government  veterinary  schools 
were  founded  in  nearly  every  European  country,  except  Great 
Britain  and  Greece,  mostly  on  a  munificent  scale.  Probably  all, 
but  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  wero  established  as 
much  with  a  view  to  training  veterinary  sura;eons  for  the  army  as 
for  the  requirements  of  dvil  life.  In  100^  France  possessed  three 
national  veterinary  schools,  Germany  haa  six,  Russb  four  (Kharkov, 
Dorpat.  Kazan  and  Warsaw),  Italy  six,  Spain  five,  Austria-Hungary 
three  (Vienna,  Budapest  and  Lemberg),  Switzerland  two  (Zdrich 
and  Bon),  Sweden  two  (Skara  and  Stockholm),  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Portugal  one  each.  In  1849  a  government  veterinary 
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ij^^^        Lyooi  KhooJ  and  ieachiiw  I ^, , 

Slf"r       to  Eo^ndand  putfUkhedpropoiakfDrrouadiiiE  AKhool 
^  ill  which  to  inatnict  impui  \a  veterirury  medLciiK  and 

■unery.     The  Africultunl  SocHt)'  of  Odihaio,  which  h*d  bHn 
HjMkilJni  KiuUng  ivD  yaann  mm  to  the  AUon  Kb»L,  elecicd 

wllh    him    rBpKl'nE    hia   acht^mr       Soine    time    afwrwardft   (hia 
comfkiftleedcLatrhnl  thcnud  «  f mm    he  Odihun  Sodtly  and  fDrmed 

nry  •ublini  foe  Uly  bunea 
ru.    The  coBqe  Bade  n|dd 

u^og  wu  mdy  lor  fbencep- 


^IdkTmerii?™ 


death  of  5i  Bd  mSvpia  tni  then  ■ 

recDiniMndat^^^ jSk*  Hum«  ^^^Tg 

appdiTted.  Coleman  and  Maorcrofl,  the  ^vu-.  uim  |ii«i.ljh.ik  »  • 
veterinary  auneoo  in  London.  The  ficat  lauaht  anaiom^  and 
physiobfy,  and  Moorcroft,  after  ^litinE  the  Freoch  echooli.  directed 
tile  ptaclical  portion  of  the  teaching.  Unfortunately,  neither  of 
theve  Icacberfl  iud  much  eKperionce  aino»  animala,  nor  were  they 
mil  acquainted  with  iheir  diicsuoi  but  Coleman  (■76s>i8}g)  bad 
ai  a  •tiident,  in  conjunciion  witb  a  ft^low^Mudenl  ^AfurwanJi  Sir 

directKA  ofCiine.  MooAroft,  who  remained  odiy  a  abort  time  at 
the  collen,  alterwarda  went  to  India,  and  during  a  journey  in  Itiq 
was  murdered  in  Tibet.  Coleman,  by  hit  identific  ncardiea  and 
enecvetic  manuement.  In  a  few  yean  iwaed  the  ooDtie  to  a  high 
■taqdard.oTiueMiineBiundcr  hiacarr  theprograaof  the  veiflrinary 
ait  w»  Hicb  ai  to  qualify  iu  pnctitiom*  to  bold  commimiona  in 
the  army:  and  be  faiineU  ma  appointed  veterinary  lutjeen- 
general  to  the  Biiiiib  avalry.  In  1B31  he  was  elected  a  lellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Owing  to  tlie  lack  of  funds,  the  leacblnc  at 
the  colKfe  mint  nave  been  very  mea|^,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  liberality  of  several  medical  men  in  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  Iheir  Ibeotre*  to  its  pupils  for  instruction  witlwut  Fee  or  reward, 
their  professional  knowledge  would  have  been  sadly  deficient. 
The  board  of  eicaminen  waa  for  many  ytin  chiefly  comjnwcl  of 
eminent   membcn  of  the   medical    pn>fettion._    Colcirun   died   in 

^™°Rayal  Veterinaiy  Collie  ^Im™^  "  R^^during  the 
pr^dentibip  of  the  duke  of  Kent)  continiMd  to  do  good  work  in 
a  purely  veterinary  direction,  and  received  such  public  bnancial 
support  that  it  was  soon  able  to  dispense  with  the  small  annual 
frant  ^vn  lo  it  by  the  government-  In  the  early  yean  of  the 
institution  the  hone  was  the  only  animal  to  which  much  attention 
wasgivctt.  But  at  tlie  instigation  of  Ibe  Royal  AgricuEtunil  Society 
of  England,  which  gave  fiob  per  annum  for  the  purpne.  an  addi- 
tional profeaor  was  appointed  to  investifaie  and  leach  ibe  (rEaiioent 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals:  outbreaks  of 
disease  among  these  wen  also  to  be  Inquired  Into  by  the  officers 
of  the  college.  This  help  to  tbr  institution  was  withdrawn  in  187:, 
but  renewed  and  augnwitcd  in  lW$-  For  fifteen  yean  the  Royal 
Agiicullutal  Sodely  unvally  voted  a  sum  of  fjoo  towards  Ibe 
openiei  of  tbs  depailmenl  of  compantiva  patlnlogy,  but  in  1901 
this  gnni  wairtduced  to  ^00. 

As  the  result  pf  representations  made  to  the  senate  of  the  uni- 
veraity  of  London  by  Me  gover iwis  of  the  Royal  Veteiinaiy  College, 
'Se  university  in  1906  instituted  a  degiee  in  veterinary  science 
• '-  \.  Th«  posseaiiaa  of  ibis  degree  does  not  of  iiieif  enliik 
Merto  practise  as  a  velerinaryHirveDn.  but  il  was  hoped  that 
:reasiu  number  of  students  would,  while  studying  for  the 
u  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinaiy  Surgeons,  Bfu  adopt  the 
curriculum  which  u  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  urUvcrsiry  examina- 
tions and  obtain  the  degieo  of  bachelor  of  science.  To  provide 
equipmeat  for  the  higher  studies  required  lor  the  univenity  degree, 
the  Board  of  Agriciilture  and  Fisheries  in  1906  made  ■  grant  to 
the  coU^of  £800  per  annum.  Allbiiichoolpost-gnduBtEinBicuc- 

and  pmucllvl  inocuhillon,  the  preparation  of  toauis  and  vaccines 
and  the  bacteriology  of  the  specific  diseases  ol  animals. 

The  London  Veterinaiy  Scboid  has  been  the  parent  of  other  schools 
in  Great  Britain,  one  of  which,  the  Gni  in  Scotland,  wai  founded  by 
Professor  Dick,  a  student  under  Coleman,  and  a  man  of  great  per- 
severance and  ability.  Beginning  at  Edinburgh  in  1819-10  Kiih 
only  one  student,  in  three  years  he  gained  the  piinjnage  of  Ihe 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Soriclyof  Scoilind,  which  placed  a  small 
•um  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  appDinied  by  iucll 
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:  led  by  Ibe  boards 

...    . — _.  the  Royal  College 

its  charter  of  IncorpDraiion,  a 

.  .  .nween  tnecollefeand  Dick,  which  resulted  In  ihe 
latter  seceding  alioHlber  from  the  union  that  bad  been  esuMlihed. 
and  lemlu  an  independent  eiamining  board,  tbe  Highland  and 
Agricultuial  Society  of  Scotland  granting  cettiScales  oTproficiency 
to  those  atudents  who  were  deemed  compeicnC.  Tnis  schism 
operated  very  Injuriously  on  the  pmgms  of  veterinary  education 
and  on  profenional  advanmntrnt,  ai  the  campetilion  engendered 


Highland'  Sodety  (nsS°(a"^nt''ccn'ik  ''^  ""^w 
one  portal  of  entry  Into  the  prDfcHiDn,  j  n<.:  the  veicrii 
of  England.  Ireland  and  Scotland  nrn^t  istiily  t> 
appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veicrmjiy  Suigeon 
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must  Biiidy  tbe  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  d«neslicated 
the  paiboi«y  and  bacleriolngy  of  ihe^isoses  to  lAich  these 
irgery.  hygiene,  dielelica  and  meal 
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.,  In.  I.  Ik'  .-.nd  Hniiiry  science,  and  veierinary  medicine 
'.  (Jrilv  filluwican  berlmied  membenof  ibeeaomining 
h.e  iniiiilicrship  and  fcllowibipdlplaniaa.  The  graduates 
i'"V[il  College  of  VeicTihury  Surgeons  registered  fron  its 
-,  .iLin  1^44  until  1907  numbered  aluuE  600Ch 
In;  DiilJshannya  veterinaiy  service  was  first  inslllund  Bl  Ihe 
- .  ling  of  Ihe  191I1  century,  when  veterinary  surgeons  wilh  Ihe 
relative  rank  of  lieutenant  were  appcsnled  10  regiments  of  cavalry, 
the  royal  artillery  and  the  royal  wagon  train.  After  Ihe  Crimean 
<"—  ind  consequent  on  Ihe  aboliiion  c'  the  East  India  Company 
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officera  and  men.  The  men  are  etationed  at  the 
veeerinary  hospitaIa»  Woolwich  dcftot,  Aldershot,  Bulford  and  the 
Conai^  bat  when  trained  are  avsiilable  for  duty  under  veterinary 
oficer*  at  any  station,  and  a  proportion  of  them  are  employed  at 
the  various  boa|Rta]8  in  Sooth  Africa.  Owing  to  their  liability  to 
Krvioe  abroad  in  rotation,  it  follows  that  every  officer  spends  a 
cooadetabie  portioo  of  his  service  in  India,  Burma,  Egypt  or  South 
Africa.  Each  tour  abroad  is  five  years,  and  the  average  length  of 
service  abroad  »  about  one-half  the  totaL  This  offers  a  wide  and 
varied  field  for  the  professional  activities  oS  the  corps,  but  naturally 
eatads  a  concspoodin^  strain  on  the  individuals.  Commissions 
a»  beatenants  are  obtauied  by  examination,  the  candidates  having 
pteviouaiy  qualified  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeona.  Promotion  to  captain  and  major  ik  granted  at  five  and 
fifteen  years*  service  respectively,  and  subsequently,  by  selection, 
to  lieutenant-colond  and  colonel,  as  vacancies  occur.  Toe  director- 
lenoal  has  the  honoiary  rank  of  major-generaL 

The  Indian  civil  veterinary  department  was  at  first  recruited 
from  the  A.  V.  Corps,  bat  candidati-s  who  qualified  as  members  of 
^^  the  R.C.V.S  were  subsequently  granted  direct  apix>int- 

^^  noents  by  the  India  Oflke,  by  selection.  The  service  u 
paid  and  pensionea  on  the  lines  of  the  other  Indian  dvil  services, 
and  offen  an  excellent  professional  career  to  those  whose  constitu- 
tion permits  them  to  live  in  the  tropicSp  The  work  comprises  the 
investigation  of  disease  in  animals  and  the  manaeement  of  studs 
and  Canns.  in  addition  to  the  dinicai  practice  which  tails  to  the  share 
cf  all  vetoinaiy  suigeona 

In  India  there  are  schools  for  the  training  of  natives  as  veterinary 
suiaeous  in  Bombay.  Lahore,  Ajmere  and  Bengal.  The  courses 
extend  over  two  and  three  years,  and  the  Instruction  is  very  thorough. 
The  professora  are  officers  of  the  Indian  civil  veterinary  depart- 
ment, and  graduates  are  given  subordinate  appointments  in  that 
service,  or  tand  ready  empk>yment  in  the  native  cavalry  or  in  civil 
life 

la  the  United  Sutes  oi  America,  veterinary  science  made  very 
riow  pmgims  until  1884,  when  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
was  established  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  bureau  was  the  urgent  need  by  the 
Federal  government  of  official  infcnmation  concerning  the  nature 
and  prevalcnce-of  animal  diyasra,  and  of  the  means  required  to 
control  and  eradicate  them,  and  also  the  necessity  of  having  an 
CBBcative  agency  to  carry  out  the  measures  necessary  to  stop  the 
Bread  of  disease  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagion  into 
tte  cootttry,  as  wdl  as  to  conduct  investigations  through  which 
further  knowtot^  might  be  obtained.  In  1907  the  bureau  consisted 
of  ten  divkions.  employing  the  services  of  815  veterinary  surgeons. 
It  deab  with  the  investigation,  control  and  eradication  of  contagious 
djseases  of  animals,  the  inspectfon  and  quarantine  ci  live  stock, 
borMsbreeding.  experiments  m  feeding,  diseases  of  poultry  and  the 
■Dspection  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  It  makes  onginal  m\'ntiea- 
taoos  as  to  the  nature,  cause  and  prevention  of  communicaole 
diseases  of  live  stocl^  and  takes  measures  for  their  repression, 
frequently  in  conjunction  with  state  and  territorial  authonties.  It 
piepaies  tubescuhn  and  mallein,  and  supplies  these  substances  free 
of  charge  to  public  health  officers,  conducts  experinvents  with 
immonizin^  agents,  and  prepares  vaccines,  sera  and  antitoxins  for 
the  protection  of  animals  against  disease.  It  prepares  and  publishes 
reports  of  scientific  investigations  and  trsatises  on  various  subjects 
matiiK  to  live  stock.  The  diseases  which  claim  most  attention  are 
Texasfever,  sheep  scab,  cattle  mange,  venereal  disease  of  horses, 
tabeiciilosis  of  cattle  aiid  pin,  hog  chdera,  glanders,  anthrax, 
bfaKk-qoartcr,  and  parasitic  diirays  of  cattle,  sheep  and,  horses. 
The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  on  the  health  and  value  of 
iarm  »nf"*»^*  and  their  products  is  well  known,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Scatea.now  realise  the  immense  importance  of  veterinary 


Veterinary  schools  were  established  in  New  York  Qty  in  1846, 
Boston  in  1848.  Chicago  in  1883,  and  subsequently  in  Kansas 
City  and  cbewhere,  but  these,  libe  those  of  Great  Britain,  were 
private  institutions.  The  American  Veterinary  Coll^s^,  N.Y., 
looaded  in  1875,  u  connected  with  New  York  University,  and  the 
N.Y.  State  Veterinary  College  forms  a  department  of  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca.  Other  veterinary  schools  attached  to  state 
mavcnhies  or  agricultnral  colleges  are  those  in  Philadelphia.  Va.; 
Columboa,  Ohio:  Ames,  Iowa;  Pullmaii,  Washington:  Auburn, 
Alabama;  Manhattan,  Kansas;  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Other 
veterinary  colleges  are  in  San  Francisco;  Washington,  D.C.  (two); 
Gcaad  Rapids,  Michij^;  St  Joseph,  Missouri:  and  Cincinnati.  Ohia 

In  Canada  a  vetennary  school  was  founded  at  Toronto  in  1863, 
and  foor  years  later  ancmier  school  was  established  at  Montreal. 
£_^.  For  some  yean  the  Montreal  schod  formed  a  department 
^^^  of  McGin  University,  but  in  1902  the  veterinary  branch 
was  discootinued.  Veterinary  instruction  in  French  is  given  by 
the  faoilty  of  comparative  medicine  at  Laval  University.  ^  The 
ranaifan  Department  of  Agriculture  possesses  a  fully  equipped 
veterinary  sanitary  service  employing  about  400  qualified 
veterinary  anzfeona  as  inq)ectocs  of  live  stock,  meat  and  dairy 
prodtto^ 


In  the  Australian  commonwealth  there  H  only  one  veterinary 
school,  whkh  was  esublished  in  Melbourne.  Victoria,  in  i88il 
The  Publk:  Health  Departments  of  New  South  Wales,  ... 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania  and  the  other  states  employ  ^••■"■■■' 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  as  inspectors  of  live  stock,  cowsheds, 
meat  and  dairy  produce. 

There  is  no  veterinary  school  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  arran^  to  establish  one  at  Wellington 
in  connexion  with  the  investigation  laboratory  and  farm  j^ 
of  the  division  of  veterinary  science  at  Wallaceville.  The  vtZi..^ 
government  employs  about  forty  qualified  veterinarians  iT-i'B** 
as  inmectors  of  live  stock,  abattoirs,  meat-works  and  dairies. 

In  £gypt  a  veterinary  school  with  French  teachers  was  founded 
in  i8jo  at  Abu-Zabel,  near  Cairo,  by  Clot-Bey.  a  doctor  of  mdriidne. 
This  school  was  discontinued  in  184a.  The  Public  Health  -^  ^^ 
Department  in  1901  established  at  Cairo  a  new  veterinary  'V^ 
school  for  the  mstructbn  of  natives.  Ten  qualified  veterinary 
surgeons  are  employed  in  the  sanitary  service. 

£ach  of  the  colonies  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Swaziland,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia  has  a  vetennary 
sanitary  police  service  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  ^ontM 
contains  diseases  of  animals.  Laboratories  for  the  AMea, 
investigation  of  disease  and  the  preparation  of  antitoxins 
and  protective  sera  have  been  established  at  Grahaiiistowti,  Pretoria 
and  Pietermaritzbuxg. 

Ckarat^istics  of  Vetennary  Medicine. 

Veterinary  medicine  has  been  far  less  exposed  to  the  vagaries 
of  theoretical  doctrines  and  systems  than  human  medicine. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  the  successful  practice 
of  this  branch  of  medidne  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
depends  upon  the  careful  observation  of  facts  and  the  rations^ 
deductions  to  be  made  thcrefronL  No  special  doctrines  seem, 
in  later  times  at  least,  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  dominating 
sentiment  in  regard 'to  disease  and  its  treatment  has  been  a 
medical  eclecticism,  based  on  practical  experience  and  anatomico- 
pathological  investigation,  rarely  indeed  on  philosophical  or 
abstract  theories.  In  this  way  veterinary  science  has  become 
pre-eminently  a  science  of  obsovadon.  At  times  indeed  it  has 
to  some  extent  been  influenced  by  the  doctrines  which  have 
controlled  the  practice  of  human  medicine — such  as  those  of 
Broussais,  Hahnemann,  Brown,  Rasori,  Rademiacher  and  others 
— ^yet  this  has  not  been  for  long:  experience  of  them  when 
tested  upon  dumb  imimaginative  animals  soon  exposed  their 
fallacies  and  compelled  their  discontinixance. 

Of  more  moment  than  the  cure  of  disease  is  its  pieventibn, 
uid  this  is  now  considered  the  most  important  object  in  con- 
nexion with  veterinary  science.  More  especially  is  this  the  dase 
with  those  contagious  disorders  that  depend  for  their  existence 
and  extension  upon  the,  presence  of  an  infecting  agent,  and 
whose  ravages  for  so  many  centuries  are  written  largely  in  the 
histoiy  of  civilization.  Every  advance  made  in  human  medicine 
affects  the  progress  of  veterinary  science,  and  tbe  invaluable 
investigations  of  Davaine,  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  Lister  and 
Koch  have  created  as*  great  a  revolution  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice as  in  the  medicine  of  man.  In  "  preventive  medicine  '* 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  application  of  the  germ  theoiy 
are  now  realized  to  be  immense;  and  the  sanitary  pob'ce 
measures  based  on  this  knowledge,  if  carried  rigorously  into 
operation,  must  eventually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  animal 
plagues.  Bacteriology  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  nature, 
diagnosis  and*  cure  of  disease  both  in  man  and  animals,  and  it 
has  developed  the  beneficent  practice  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic 
surgeiy,  enabling  the  practitioner  to  prevent  exhausting 
suppuration  and  wound  infection  with  its  attendant  septic 
fever,  to  ensure  the  rapid  healing  of  wounds,  and  to  undertake 
the  more  serious  operations  with  greater  confidence  of  a  success- 
ful result. 

The  medidne  of  the  lower  animals  differs  from  that  of  man 
in  no  particular  so  much,  perhaps,  as  in  the  application  it  makes 
of  utilitarian  prindples.  The  life  of  man  is  sacred;  but  in  the 
case  of  animals,  when  there  are  doubts  as  to  complete  restora- 
tion to  health  or  usefulness,  pecuniary  considerations  gener- 
ally dedde  against  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  This 
feature  in  the  medidne  of  domesticated  animals  brings  very 
prominently  before  us  the  value  of  the  old  adage  that  "pre- 
I  vention  is  better  than  cure."    In  Great  Britain  the  value  of 
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veterinaiy  pathology  in  the  relations  it  bears  to  human  medidne, 
to  the  public  health  and  wealth,  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated;  and  in  consequence  but  little 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
practitioner  of  animal  medicine  has  to  contend.  The  rare 
instances  in  which  animals  can  be  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  disease,  and  when  this  would  prove 
most  amenable  to  medical  treatment;  delay,  generally  due  to 
the  inability  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  animals  to  perceive 
these  early  stages;  the  fact  that  animals  cannot,  except  in  a 
negative  manner,  teU  their  woes,  describe  their  sensations  or 
indicate  what  and  where  they  suffer;  the  absence  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  sick-room  which  cannot  be 
called  in  to  ameliorate  their  condition;  the  violence  or  stupor, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the  sick 
creatures,  which  only  too  frequently  render  favourable  positions 
for  recovery  impossible;  the  slender  means  generally  afforded 
for  carrying  out  recommendatio&s,  together  with  the  oftentimes 
intractable  nature  of  their  diseases;  and  the  utilitarian  in- 
fluences alluded  to  above — all  these  considerations,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  militate  against  the  adoption  of  curative 
treatment,  or  at  least  greatly  increase  its  difficulties.  But 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  veterinary  science  has  made 
greater  strides  since  1877  than  at  any  previous  period  m  its 
history.  Every  branch  of  veterinary  knowledge  has  shared  in 
this  advance,  but  in  none  has  the  progress  been  so  marked  as 
)n  the  domain  of  pathology,  led  by  Nocard  in  France,  Schtitz 
and  Ritt  in  Germany,  Bang  in  Denmark,  and  McFadyean 
in  England.  Bacteriological  research  has  discovered  new  dis- 
eases, has  revolutionized  the  views  formerly  held  regarding 
many  others,  and  has  pointed  the  way  to  new  methods  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Tuberculosis,  anthrax,  black-quarter, 
glanders,  strangles  and  tetanus  furnish  ready  examples  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and  causation  of 
disease.  These  diseases,  formerly  attributed  to  the  most  varied 
causes — including  climatic  changes,  dietetic  errors,  peculiar 
condition  of  the  tissues,  heredity,  exposure,  close  breeding, 
overcrowding  and  even  spontaneous  origin — ^have  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  to  be  due  to  infection 'by 
specific  bacteria  or  germs. 

I  In  the  United  Kingdom  veterinary  science  has  gained  distinc- 
tion by  the  eradication  of  contagious  animal  diseases.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1865,  when  a  government  veterinary 
department  was  formed,  destructive  plagues  of  animals  had 
prevailed  almost  continuously  in  the  British  islands,  and 
scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  or  extirpate  them. 
Two  exotic  bovine  diseases  alone  (contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
or  lung  plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease)  are  estimated  to 
have  caused  the  death,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
prevalence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  5,549,780  cattle,  roughly 
valued  at  £83,616,854;  while  the  invasion  of  cattle  plague 
(rinderpest)  in  1865-66  was  calculated  to  have  caused  a  money 
loss  of  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000.  The  depredations  made 
fn.  South  Africa  and  Australia  by  the  lung  plague  alone  arc  quite 
appalling;  and  in  India  the  loss  brought  about  by  contagious 
diseases  among  animals  has  been  stated  at  not  less  than 
£6,000,000  annually.  The  damage  done  by  tuberculosis — ^a 
contains  disease  of  cattle,  transmissible  to  other  animals 
and  to  man  by  means  of  the  milk  and  flesh  of  diseased  beasts — 
cannot  be  even  guessed  at;  but  it  must  be  enormous  considering 
bow  widely  this  malady  is  diffused.  But  that  terrible  pest  of 
all  ages,  cattle  plague,  has  been  promptly  suppressed  in  England 
with  comparatively  trifling  loss.  Foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  frequently  proved  a  heavy  infliction  to  agriculture,  has 
been  completely  extirpated.  Rabies  may  now  be  included, 
with  rinderpest,  lung  plague  and  sheep-pox,  in  the  category 
of  extinct  diseases;  and  new  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  suppression  of  glanders  and  swine  fever.  To  combat  such 
diseases  as  depend  for  their  continuance  on  germs  derived  from 
the  soil  or  herbage,  which  cannot  be  directly  controlled  by 
veterinary  sanitary  measures,  recourse  has  been  had  to  pro- 
tective inocul&tion  with  attenuated  vims  or  antitoxic  sera. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  an  efficient  staff 
of  trained  veterinary  inspectors,  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  scheduled  diseases  of  animals, 
and  are  frequently  employed  to  inquire  into  other  diseases  of 
an  apparently  contagious  nature,  where  the  drcumstanoes  are 
of  general  importance  to  agriculturists. 

Veterinary  science  can  offer  much  assistance  in  the  study 
and  prevention  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 
Some  grave  maladies  of  the  human  species  are  certainly  derived 
from  animals,  and  others  may  yet  be  added  to  the  list.  In 
the  training  of  the  physician  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  disease  in  animals — a  fact  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  England,  as  those  can  testify  who 
imderstand  how  closely  the  health  of  man  may  depend  upon 
the  health  of  the  creatures  he  has  domesticated  and  derived 
subsistence  from,  and  how  much  more  advantageously  morbid 
processes  can  be  studied  in  animals  than  in  our  own  species. 

Although  as  yet  few  chairs  of  comparative  pathology  have 
been  established  in  British  universities,  on  the  European 
continent  such  chairs  are  now  looked  upon  as  almost  indis- 
pensable to  every  tmlversity.  Bourgelat,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  x8th  century,  in  speaking  of  the  veterinary  schools  he 
had  been  instrumentxd  in  forming,  urged  that  "  leurs  portes 
Solent  sans  cesse  ouvertes  i  ceux  qui,  charges  par  I'^tat  de  la 
conservation  des  hommes,  auront  acquis  par  le  nom  qu'ils 
se  seront  fait  le  droit  d'interroger  la  nature,  chercher  des 
analogies,  et  verifier  des  id£es  dont  la  conformation  ne  pent  Hie 
qu'utile  i  res[>cce  humaine."  And  the  benefits  to  be  mutually 
derived  from  this  association  of  the  two  branches  of  medicine 
inspired  Vlcq  d'Azyr  to  elaborate  his  Nouteau  plan  de  la 
eonsiituihn  de  la  midecine  en  France,  which  he  presented  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  1790.  His  fundamental  idea  was  to 
make  veterinary  teaching  a  preliminary  (le  premier  degri)  and, 
as  it-were,  the  principle  of  instruction  in  human  medicine.  His 
proposal  went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  a  veterinary  school  being 
annexed  to  every  medical  college  established  in  France.  This 
idea  was  reproduced  in  the  Rapport  sur  Vinstrttction  puhlique 
which  Talleyrand  read  before  the  National  Assembly  in  1790. 
In  this  project  veterinary  teaching  was  to  form  part  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris.  The  idea  was  to  initiate  students 
of  medicine  into  a  knowledge  of  diseases  by  observing  those  of 
animals.  The  suffering  animal  always  appears  exactly  as  it 
is  and  feels,  without  the  intervention  of  mind  obscuring  the 
symptomatology,  the  symptoms  being  really  and  truly  the 
rigorous  expression  of  its  diseased  condition.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  dumb  animal,  when  it  is  ill,  offers  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis  as  does  the  ailing  infant  or  the  comatose 
adult. 

Of  the  other  objects  of  veterinary  science  there  is  only  one 
to  which  allusion  need  here  be  made:  that  is  the  perfectloning 
of  the  domestic  .animals  in  everything  that  is  likely  to  make 
them  more  valuable  to  man.  This  is  in  an  especial  manner 
the  province  of  this  science,  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology  and  other  matters  connected  w^ith  these  nnimnia 
by  its  students  being  essential  for  such  improvement. 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

G)nsiderations  of  space  forbid  a  complete  or  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  diseases,  medical  and  surgical,  to  which  the 
domesticated  animals  are  liable.  Separate  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  principal  plagues,  or  murrains,  which  affect  animals — 
Rinderpest,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  Pleusg-Pnexthonia, 
Anthrax,  &c.  Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  the  more 
important  other  disorders  of  ftTtimnia  which  are  of  a  communic* 

able  nature. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse. 

Every  horseman  should  know  something  of  the  iniuries,  lame- 
nesses and  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  Unfortunately 
not  very  much  can  be  done  in  thu  direction  by  book  instruction; 
indeed,  there  is  generally  too  much  doctoring  and  too  little  nursing 
of  sick  animals.  Even  in  slight  and  favourable  cases  of  illness 
recovery  is  often  retaided  by  too  zealous  and  injudicious  medicadon ; 
the  object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
patients  is  to  place  ttiem  in  those  conditions  which  allow  nature  to 
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— ^      doadurinc 
■ad  wbco  in  P«ia  wifl 

cWuilincH.  qokt  and  c . 

Tbc  ttabk  or  loiiK-b«  •bould  be 


IV  be  tot 


■ad  wbco  in  P«ia  wUl  ofica  apparently  eodavour  to  attisct  nocke 
■ad  «edc  r£m  fmn  thoee  wiin  whom  be  n  fuBiiUir,   Freeh  air  uid 

dtbout  betni^doee,  and 

d,  mud  ttpeaaMy  if  Ibe 

m  (4  Ibe  ai^])aHa(e*,  it  may  be 

>«^  _■■_■„  ,» E  l^doe*  not  render  the  air  coo  dry  to 

bieitbe.  llie  Hirface  of  tbe  body  can  be  ket*  mni  by  nif,  and 
tb*  kti  by  mdkn  budget.  Yet  a  uck  bone  ii  eady  lal%iied 
attj  anaoyed  by  too  mucb  clothing,  and  tbeiefbn  it  ia  better  to 
RBR  to  artifiaal  hminc  of  tbe  lUble  than  to  overioad  tbe  body 
« iopede  BuvaiiaiC  by  heavy  wrapfjnt*.  If  Uankeu  are  iwd,  it 
it  wed  to  place  a  cotton  or  Uocn  thcet  under  themi  abould  Ibe  bone 
haie  an  imtabk  aUn.  For  beddinj.  long  Mnw  absuld  be  employed 
•>  Unie  aa  poiiible.  ebc*  it  bunpen  movement.  Clean  old  liner, 
swdnt  or  peal-Buae  Utter  b  Ue  baK.  If  Ibe  bodli  mr  lOang, 
ud  tW  hone  likely  to  be  cdoGkI  ior  mne  iKelB.  il  affoidi  rrlirf 


±  ivme  bat  i«c  hia  appetrtr 

,,  . If  bim  audi  food  a*  will  bee         _    . 

be  liven  fiequenlly  and  in  imall  qiuniitio,  but  ihould  not 
^^'"^     be  forced  on  bimi  food  will  ohm  be  taken  if  ofF«Kl  fram 

*"~  Whether 'tbe  animal  be  led  f™  •'hucket  or'froS^a 
aanfcr.  any  food  that  ia  left  ahould  be  tkrown  away,  and  the 
receptacle  veil  cleaned  out  ^ter  each  meoL    Aa  a  nj|e.  during 

--'"'"  ^  t : —  Hiative  food,  in  order  to  allay  fev*r 

while  aupporiing  the  tireoglh.    Tbe 


be  Aovy  aad  amparalivdy  dry  when  rt^^i ,  -  - 
■isd  wi^  it-  Oh  calkui  of  good  gniel  may  be  i 
li  aol  and  CD>d  water,  whicb  abould  be  nure 

iric^"affi 


or  ihey  mty  be  boiled  hanl  and  powdend,  and  mixed  in  tAc  mUk! 

■r  a  haK  IS  oae 'bottle  of  port  wine  duhT'scal^  oala.  i?l"aljt*£ 
kit  added,  are  very  uaefm  when  convalcecenct  ia  oeaily  completed, 
*|aiule.aaidihor>erfwu  Id  have  at  rnueh  water  at  he  like.  10  drink. 

and  (o  have  the  cbni  taken  off:  but  it  ihould  devet  be  warmer  thu 
TS*  to  So'. 

very  WKk^  it  ihnald  be  limLied  to  aponging  the  mouth,  noKrila. 
tyn  axl  loiebead  with  clean  water,  to  which  a  little  eucalypiut 
•r  luiiii  nay  be  added.  Rub  the  legi  and  tan  with  the  hand, 
take  cfi  the  cMhin*.  and  ihake  or  change  it  once  a  day,  and  if 
■VtoUe  nbovei  tbe  body  with  a  aolt  doth.   Eaeiciae  la  <^  coiUM 


poiod  at  vUiA  tl  b 

,. I  mun  be  taken  that 

too  eaily.  or  carried  too  far  at  Brvt. 

Much  care  ia  required  bi  admirumriag  medicraee  in  the  form  ol 

ball  or  bolui;  mm  pncticc  at  veil  aa  couran  and  tad,  ia  necdcit 

in  onder  to  give  it  without  danger  to  the  ndmiuaalor  or     .  .   .  . 

the  anunaL   The  ball  ahouU  be  heM  between  the  Gi^a   ''"I*. 

brou^t  together  bdow  Ibe  accood  and  third,  which  u^  ataslaA 
placed  on  Ibe  upper  tide  of  the  hall:  the  tMit  hand  ia  thut  madl 
at  amall  aa  poaBDle,  to  aa  to  admit  of  ready  uuertion  Into  the  mouth. 
Tbe  left  hand  gtaapa  Ibe  horie'a  tongue,  gently  pulla  H  out  and 
placea  it  on  that  part  «f  the  right  aide  id  the  lowB  jaw  which  la 
bare  of  teeth.  Vlfiih  the  righi^iand  iha  ball  It  placed  at  the  met 
of  theMngue.  Tbentoment  the  right  hand  It  irithdrawn,^  tongue 
ahould  be  leleaaed.  TMa  canaea  Ae  ball  la  be  canM  ttill  faiAer 
back.  The  opentor  then  cloaca  the  mouth  and  watchca  the  Mt 
aide  of  the  neck,  to  nolo  the  pajnge  of  tiie  bull  down  the  gullet. 
Many  honet  keep  a  ball  ui  the  maath  a  conBdenble  time  betom 
they  will  allow  il  to  go  down.  A  mouthful  of  water  or  a  handful 
of  rood  will  genenlTy  make  them  awallow  it  readily.  It  it  moel 
iMMcntial  to  have  the  boll  modoately  aoft,  nothing  can  be  nun 

a  biJl,  in  order  to  avoid  choking  tbe  bone,  though  it  it  unaltended 
with  litk  to  the  idminiKialor,  An  ordinary  gliaa  or  Bone  bottle 
maybe  uicd,  providing  there  are  DO  ibarp  pointa  around  tbeniouth; 
but  dthtr  thf  usual  dreoching-bora  or  a  tin  veaad  with  a  namiw 

Tl      "'  "  '       '  '       '  ■   light  tide 


inlerfoed  with. 


anted  {at  the  chat,  abdoaen  «r 

—  „ ,.  loollen  cloth  tbould  be  dippad  i> 

-  IS  thehandcanCDrnforlably  bearjt.moderac^  wranar 
I  .J  „  .1 —  .k.  1.—  —J  — —mt  being  Rtahnl' 


ir  other  large  wi 
..  I....J  Qjn  comfu 

rarerrnuof  il 
ahould  be  n 


.  -..._ .._: feet, they  thoflid  bn 

oicLet  or  tub  (the  latter  wiih  the  boiromrertli^wholljr 
ilj  conlaining  warm  wnter;  a  quantity  of  ino«  litter  pot 
-  burketpievcntiiplaihingand  reuina  the  bolt  lonn. 
zre  uwd  lor  albyitig  pam,  toftening  bora  or  other 
,  «,hen  aniiKptic  deanung  and  promoting  beahhy 
i:ml».     To  he  henrficial  they  ihould  be  large     _    ... 

I  thiahaa  thedindvantageDf  diyiogquicUy,  to  prevent 
,y  be  mixed  with  hnaeod  mesu  or  a  hltle  linteed  oiL 


noof  Sheeting,  and  iccured  by  tapea.  Even  an  ordinal 
teeped  iri  hot  water  and  covmd  with  wateqjroof  mater 
.  good  poultidi^g  medium;  it  it  well  adapted  for  the  I' 


io^e'tarighix'JIgle.'^ai 


EevnvcDnttipalion,  colic,  Ac., 
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._    ./ipphatic    ayfllem. 

^ —  _  a -ri -n  otaotith  ItwU  most  i 

boracf  kept  In  foul,  crovdcd,  butlv  veari[i\'M  ftnhl^ 
Hdi  u  an  DVR-iniriccd,  badly  led  ot 
however,  ia  alwaya  due  to  contain,  ar.     . 
maj'  be  concncud  by  iolialadon  oC  the  b 
*inia  with  food  or  water,  or  by  iuoculado 

And  caco — have  become  infected  tbrough  n 
banca;aiid  men  alEendins  diiaacd  bona 
opeclally  If  they  have  •em  on  die  expo 

Thouah  ia  man  lafectlan  Ihrouth  wouor 
teceivinf  the  diieaie,  the  bacillui  oiay  al 


Ih 


«Tfdl 


In  dncnptiona  of  , --, 

made  betireexi  glandera  wilt  iiaB]  ulcen  and  other  . 
ttxpiiitory  dlKue,  and  gkjiden  of  the  ■Idn.  or/arc^, 

to  the  nme  cauia]  DrfaDum,  and  both  may  be  acute  or  chronic 
Acute  Elandcn  Li  alwaya  lafAHy  fital,  and  chroibc  flaoden  may 

TbE  lyinptonii  of  acute  ^odera  are  initial  fever  iritb  Ita  actom- 
panimentfl.  thini,  lou  of  appedte,  hurried  pulae  and  reqrfratiaa, 
^niaciaiiou,  Languor  and  diiiuclioation  to  move.  Sometlaiea  the  ]c« 
«r  joinia  aie  •woUen  and  the  borae  ia  itlff;  but  the  charaeteriiUc 
■yiziptoms  arc  a  xnyiah-ydlDV  viidd  diachane  from  one  or  both 
noatrili,  a  peculiar  BiJarfed  and  oodulaledeondilloa  of  one  or  both 
■uhmaullary  lymphatic  glandi^  which  tiuneh  they  nay  bepalnftd 
very  rarely  suppurate,  and  on  the  naaal  iwabrane  voaU  ydiew 
piniplea  or  puituln.  rruminc  ioto  de«p,  ranntedied  ulcere,  and 
wamrtima  on  the  aeptuni  laitc  pattht*  of^ccp  ulcentlon.  The 
dischaiEF  from  the  nose  adberef  to  the  aoatrila  and  upper  Up,  and 
the  iniiltiand  naia!  Lininc,  intpciEiv  bnatMni,  cnuata  ouffliis 
and  Irequent  snorting.  Tie  tympbanc  vsnda  ol  the  t>c«  u«  cftea 
involved  and  appear  sa  painful  HibcDtaneoni  "cord*"  pawif 
accoaa  the  cheek.  Tbeae  veaidi  aomctimu  pmeat  Dodula  whic& 
break  and  dlicbargfl  a  f^lutinoui  put.  Aa  the  diiBaae  proERSVa, 
the  nlcera  on  the  noie  incieaia  In  number,  mUiio  or  becomn  con- 
fluent, extend  In  depth  and  ionHtima  completdy  perforate  the 
■eptuuL  The  naaal  dlacbarie,  nov  moA  abundant  and  teoacioua, 
la  itreaked  with  blood  and  oAensve,  tbe  napiration  ig  ndry  or 
roaridd,  and  there  may  be  coughing  with  bkeding  From  the  noiD. 
PainfiiJ  oedemamia  iwcUingt  appear  on  the  murale,  tiuvit,  between 
the  fore  lega;  at  the  flank  or  on  the  limb^  and  "  farcy  budt "  may 
forin  on  tonie  tit  the  awoUen  porti.  Syrnptomi  of  congestion  of 
the  long*,  or  pneumonia  and  pleuiivy,  with  crtmne  pFoscratiDn, 
diarrhoea  and  gaping  reti^ration,  precede  death,  which  ia  duo  to 
aqihyiia  oc  to  eiuuitloo. 

Chnnuc  orlacent  glanden  genenlly  { 

The  Hupected  animal  may  hr ■' 

cnliiied  nibmaniHaiy  gland. 

be  ociled  by  lameneia  (ad  Hidden  awelliai  ol  a  ioinl,  by  prof  uie 
■lalinf.  iluinihneii,  loa  of  condition  ud  leaeial  unthrutiiieia, 
of  by  lefuBl  of  food,  riie  of  tempcnnitc  twollea  fetlocka,  with 

Sucking  couch,  nam]  ottwrfi  and  other  aynptoma  vi  a  common 
L  With  rest  in  the  itaUa  tba  hone  impcovo,  bst  a  onesided 
■aaal  diichatie  continues  the  aubmanllaiy  glarid  enlane*.  and. 
aftvr  an  iaccrvai,  olccra  appear  In  the  none  or^'  faicy  buu  form 
on  a  iwolkn  lag.    la  Mcull  gtanden  the  hone  may  appear  to  be 


the  animal  move*  oith'  pain  and  difficulty.  The  tympbatk  vne 
appesra>pninunent1inaor"(oidi."  hanl  and  palnfulon  manipuh 
Iwn.  and  along  their  couiM  aiiig  nodular  iwelUnn— the  aocalk 
"farcy  budi. "  Thne  imall  abKoaa  break  and  diacharge  a  ydloi 
Elutinoui,  blood-stained  pua,  leaving  gone  which  heal  very  alowl: 
llten  Ii  a  riK  cf  lifBperalute  with  oUier  eympioml  of  conatitutioni 

■Medical  Oeatroenl  of  ^nden  or  farcy  abouM  not  be  allempU" 
The  diasiHi  ia  dealt  with  under  the  Contagioui  Diirasea  (Amnuli 
Acta.    Horaea  whsh  present  auipidDua  tr — 


id  tested  with  mallein.  J 
immediatdy  be  dcttroyi 
lenvla  employed  with  the 


limalswhkh 
.,  and  thdr 


Mallein,  which  ia  almost  indiip^isahie  in  the  diagnosis  oi  latent 
glandera.  was  diimvered  in  igSS  by  Keiman.  >  ftuisian  mDiciiy 

diaEnoilic  value  was  given  in  1^1  by  lining,  alH  of  RussilL 
JJlllein,  prepand  (or  the  diagnoua  of  giandcrs  m  animiis,  is  tba 
Bterilijed  and  filtered  liquid-culture  of  glanders  bacilli.  ,  It  thero- 
nbilances  which  are  added  to  the  liquid  by  tiie  bacilli  dunng  tbdT 


Epizootic  lymphacgitls  is  a  contagtons  erapdve  disease  of  the 
horse  caused  by  the  cryttKocc^s  joKtminoita,  ami  chanctcri»d 
by  nodular  swellings  nnd  suppuration  erf  the  superficial  cmimmmiti 
lyinphaiicB.  Inltttion  can  be  transmitted  by  mediate  S^JiJ. 
or  i^Tunediate  contagion.  The  eruption  usually  appears  zX 
on  tie  limbs,  hui  ;i  mayoccuron  the  bodyotoothelund  "^ 
and  oeclc-  The  syinptotns  clotdy  resemble  thoee  of  cutaneous 
g\,  1,,..  -.  r,..„;  f|..,,|,  ,iiii,-lL  ihis  disease  may  readily  be  dislln- 
gLi.  'tnof  the  pus  divharged  from  the 

— llein.    Glanders  and  ei^ioDtic 
ne  animal.     It  is  a  scneduled 

and  is  more  especially  ir:.  i  i'  ''  ,i  :0  young  aniniari.  It  is  particu- 
larly-charocEerucd  by  111..'  I.  .  .on  erf  absccssei  in  the  »,*m^ 
lymphiric  gland!,  cliiciiy  tli..  ..  ; .  twecn  the  branches  of  ^ 
Ibe  igwec  jav  (submaiillar)').  \ai»ua  causes  have  been  aacribrd 
for  its  produclion,  such  as  clianje  of  young  botaea  from  GeM  to 
stable,  from  giais  lo  dry  feeding,  ftom  kUeneas  to  haid  work. 
iiTitation  ol  teething,  and  change  of  locality  and  climate.  But  the 
sole  cause  is  infection  by  ifie  etranglea  tiHpleaccmt,  Languor  and 
fevcri^hacss,  diminution  ol  nppcute,  coum  ndnesa  of  tb*  nasal 
membrane,  with  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  noae.  and  thbst  ore 
amooetheeorlieat  symptoma  Tlien  there  la  difficulty  in  awaDowing, 
coincflent  with  the  developmeot  of  asrelllnfl^  between  the  bnnchea 
of  the  lower  jaw,  wldcb  crften  cauiea  the  water  In  drinldng  to  be 
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otber  cssans.  At  various  tiines  it  hat  pfCvaOed  extensively  over 
ddSerent  parts  of  the  world,  more  especially  duriiw  the  l8th  and 
I9ch  centuries.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  wides{mad  outbreaks 
recorded  was  that  of  1872,  on  the  American  continent.  It  usually 
radiates  from  the  district  in  which  it  first  appears.  The  symptoms 
have  been  enumetatcd  as  follows:  sudden  attack,  marked  by  ex- 
tnmc  debSitjr  and  stupor,  with  increased  body-temperature,  quick 
»<-Ak  pulse,  rigors  and  cold  extremities.  The  head  is  pendent,  the 
cyclkls  swollen  and  half  closed,  eyes  lustreless,  and  tears  often 
6uwin2  down  the  face.  There  is  great  dtsincUnation  to  move;  the 
body  sways  on  the  animal  attempting  to  walkj  and  the  limb-joints 
crack.  Tne  appetite  b  lost  and  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry;  the 
bowds  are  constipated  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured; 
there  »  aeaily  always  a  deep,  pauniul  and  harassing  cough;  on 
aatcu1'.jstioa  ce  the  chest,  creipitation  or  harsh  blowing  sounds  are 
audible;  and  the  membrane  Iminr  the  eyelids  and  nose  assumes 
cither  a  bright  pink  colour  or  a  dull  leaden  hue.  A  white,  yellowish 
or  greentsh-ooloufed  diachaige  flows  from  the  nostrils.  In  a  few 
days  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  subside,  and  convalescence 
r^iklly  sets  in.  In  unfavourable  cases  the  fever  increases,  as  well 
as  the  prostration,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the  cough  more 

Cinf  ul  and  deep,  and  auscultation  and  percusabn  indicate  that  the 
ngs  are  seriously  involved,  with  perhaps  the  pleura  or  the  hearL 
Ckxs  sometimes  form  in  the  latter  (nsan,  and  quickly  bring  about  a 
(aial  termination.  When  the  lungs  do  not  suiter,  the  bowels  may, 
sad  with  this  complication  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  stupor  and 
torpor,  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  walls  when  pressed 
upon,  manifestations  of  colic,  great  thirst,  a  coated  tonguej  yellow- 
ness  of  the  membranes  of  nose  and  eyes,  high-oolouredunne,  con- 
stipadon,  and  dry  faeces  covered  with  mucus.  Sometimes  rheu- 
matic swelling  and  tenderness  takes  place  in  the  muscles  and  joints 
of  the  limbs,  which  m^y  persist  for  a  long  time,  often  shifting  from 
kg  to  Vg,  and  in%'olving  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  At  other  times 
acute  innamxnation  of  the  eyes  supervenes,  or  even  paralysis. 

Id  this  dnease  good  nursing  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  treatment.. 
Comfortable,  clean  and  airy  stables  or  loose-boxes  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  warmth  of  the  body  apd  limbs  maintained.    Cold 
and  d&mp,  foul  air  and  uncleanliness,  are  as  inimbal  to  health  and 
as  antagonistic  to  recovery  as  in  the  case  of  mankind.    In  influenza 
it  has  bota  goierally  found  that  the  less  medkine  the  sick  animal 
leteives  the  more  likely  it  b  to  recover.    Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
eccessary  to  adopt  such  medical  measures  as  the  following.    For 
oottstipatua  administer  enemata  of  warm  water  or  give  a  dose  of 
linseed  o3  or  salines.    For  fever  give  quinine  or  mild  febrifuge 
dioretks  (as  Ik^aor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  or  spirit  of  nitrous  ether), 
aad.  if  there  is  cough  or  nervous  excitement,  anodynes  (such  as 
extract  of  bcUadonnaJ.   When  the  fever  subsides  and  the  prostration 
ii  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give   stimulants  (carbonate  of 
ammonia,  nitrous  ether,  aromatic  ammonia)  -and  tonics,  both  vege- 
tible  (georian,  quassia,  calumba)  and  mineral  (iron,  copper,  arsenic). 
Some  veterinary  surgeons  administer  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
qakune  from  tne  onset  of  the  disease,  and,  it  is  asserted,  with 
eicdleot  effect.     If  the  abdominal  organs  are  chiefly  involved, 
demulcents  may  supplement  the  above  (linseed  boilea  to  a  jelly, 
to  which  salt  may  be  added,  is  the  most  convenient  and  best^,  and 
dniKs  to  allay  pain  (as  opium  and  chloral  hydrate).    Olive  oil  b  a 
cafe  hsative  in  such  cases.    When  nervous  symptoms  are  mani- 
tc«tcd,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  wet  cloths  and  vinegar  to  the 
bead  and  neck;  even  blisters  to  the  neck  have  been  recommended. 
Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  beneficially  employed.  -  To  combat 
iafiunroation  of  the  throat,  chest  or  abdomen,  counter-irritants 
Buy  be  resorted  to,  such  as  mustard,  soap  liniment  or  the  ordinaiy 
v^ite  tiaiment  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine,  solution  of  ammonia 
aod  cJive  oil.   The  food  should  be  soft  mashes  and  gruel  of  oatmeal, 
vUh  carrots  and  green  food,  and  small  and  frequent  quantities  of 
Ksldcd  oats  in  addition  when  convalescence  has  been  established. 

Dourioe,  mcJadie  du  coU,  or  covering  disease  of  horses,  b  a 
ooatagioa  malady  caused  by  the  Trypanosoma  equipcrdum^  and 
characterized  by  specific  lesions  of  the  male  and  female 
geattal  organs,  the  lymphatic  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tems.   It  occurs  in  Arabia  and  continental  Europe,  and 
has  recently  been  carried  from  France  to  the  United  States 
of  America  (Montana,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and 
lOiiMm)  and  to  Canada.    In  some  of  its  features  it  resembles  human 
i>pbilis,  and  it  b  propa^ted  in  the  same  manner.    From  one  to 
ten  days  after  coitus,  or  in  the  stallion  not  unfrequendy  after  some 
vrkx,  there  b  irritation,  swelling  and  a  livid  redness  of  the  external 
^^a»  of  generation  (in  stallions  the  penb  nuiy  dirink),  followed 
by  unhesltfay  ukers,  whkh  appear  in  successive  crops,  often  at 
coosderable  intervals.    In  mares  these  are  near  the  clitoris,  which 
'•|'«l«»ently  erected,  and  the  animals  nib  and  switch  the  tail 
Kxwt,  betnying  uneasiness.     In  horses  the  eruption  b  on  the 
penis  and  sheat£    In  the  milder  forms  there  b  little  constitutional 
disturbaace,  and  the  patients  may  recover  in  a  period  varying  from 
V*^  *«ks  to  two  months.    In  the  severe  forms  the  local  swell 
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tte  vahra  are  parted,  exposing  the  irregular,  nodular,  puckered. 


ulcerated  and  lardaceous-Iooking  mucous  membrane.  If  the  mare 
happen  to  be  pregnant,  abortion  occurs.  In  all  cases  emaciation 
sets  in;  lameness  of  one  or  more  limbs  occurs;  great  debility  b 
manifested,  and  thb  runs  on  to  paralysis,  when  death  ensues  after 
a  miserable- existence  of  from  four  or  five  months  to  two  years. 
In  horses  swellinff  of  the  sheath  may  be  the  only  symptom  for  a 
long  time,  even  for  a  year.  Then  there  may  follow  dark  patches 
of  extravasated  blood  on  or  swellings  of  the  penb;  the  testklcs 
may  become  tumefied;  a  dropsical  engorgement  extends  forward 
beneath  the  abdomen  and  chest;  the  lymphatic  glands  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  enlarged;  pustules  and  ulcers  appear 
on  the  skin;  there  b  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose;  emacia- 
tion becomes  extreme;  a  weak  and  vacillating  movement  of  the 
posterior  limbs  gradually  increases,  as  in  the  mare,  to  paralyus; 
and  after  from  uiree  months  to  three  years  death  puts  an  end  to 
loathsomeness  and  great  suffering.  Thb  malady  appears  to  be 
spread  only  by  the  act  of  coitioiu  The  indications  for  its  suppre^ 
sion  and  extinction  are  therefore  obvious.  They  are  (i)  to  prevent 
diseased  animals  coming  into  actual  contact,  especially  per  coitum, 
with  healthy  ones;  (2)  to  destroy  the  infected;  and  (3)  as  an  addi- 
tional precautionary  measure,  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  stables,  clothing,  utensils  and  implements  used  for  the  sick 
horse.  Various  medrcines  have  been  tried  in  the  treatment  of 
riowly  developing  cases  of  dourine,  and  the  most  successful  remedy 
b  atoxyl — a  preparation  of  arsenic. 

Horse-pox,  which  b  somewhat  rare,  b  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  cow-pox,  being  undbtingubhable  when  inoculated  on  men 
and  cattle.  It  most  frequently  attacks  the  limbs,  though 
it  may  appear  on  the  face  arid  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  b  usually  dight  fever;  then  swelling,  heat  and 
tenderness  are  manifest  in  the  part  which  b  to  be  the  seat  of  erup-^ 
tion,  usually  the  heeb;  firm  iiodules  form,  increasing  to  one-third 
or  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  hair  becomes  erect;  and  the 
skin,  if  light<oloured,  chanses  to  an  intense  red.  On  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  day  a  limpkl  flukl  oozes  from  the  surface^  and  mats 
the  hairs  together  in  yellowish  scabs;  when  one  of  these  b  removed, 
there  b  seen  a  red,  raw  depression,  whereon  the  scab  was  fixed.  In 
three  or  four  days  the  crusts  fall  off,  and  the  sores  heal  spontaneously. 
No  medical  treatment  b  needed,  cleanliness  being  requbite  to 

erevent  the  pocks  becoming  sloughs.     If  the  inflammation  runt 
igh,  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  emplosred. 

Diseases  ef  Cattle. 

The  diseswes  oT  the  bovine  species  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  the  horse,  and  the  more  acute  contagious  maladies  are  dealt 
with  under  Rinderpest  and  other  articles  already  mentioned. 

Tuberculosb  b  a  most  formidable  and  widespread  disease  of 
cattle,  and  it  b  assuming  greater  proportions  every  jrear,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  legislative  measures  for  its  f^^^g^ 
suppression.  It  b  a  specific  disease,  contracted  throt'^h  ntpatr, 
cohabitation,  and  caused  by  the  Bacillus  luberculosif,  db- 
covered  by  Koch  in  1882.  Infection  takes  place  by  inhalatk>n  of 
the  iMtcUh  or  their  spores,  derived  from  the  dried  expectorate  or 
other  dischaigcs  of  tuberculous  animab;  by  ingestion  of  the 
bacilli  carried  in  food,  milk  or  water,  or  by  inoculation  of  a  wound 
of  the  skin  or  of  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  Occasionally 
the  disease  b  transmitted  by  an  infected  female  to  the  foetus 
in  utero.  Its  infective  properties  and  communKability  to  other 
species  render  it  a  serious  danger  to  mankind  throu^  the  con- 
sumption of  the  milk  or  flesh  of  tuberculous  cows.  The  organs 
chiefly  involved  are  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  liver,  intestine 
and  tne  serous  membranes — the  characteristic  tubercles  or  "  grapes  '* 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  immense  masses  weighing 
several  pounds.     The  large  diffused    nodular  growths  are  found 

ftrincipafly  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  attached  to  the  membranes 
ining  these  cavities. 

The  symptoms  somewhat  resemble  those  of  contagious  plcuro- 
pncumonb  (q.v.)  in  its  chronic  form,  though  tubercles,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers,  are  often  found  after  death  in  the  bodies  of 
cattle  which  exhibited  no  sign  of  illness  during  life  and  whkh  when 
killed  were  in  excellent  condition.  When  the  lungs  are  extensively 
involved  there  are  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  irregular 
appetite,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  dry  cough,  dbrrhoea,  wasting 
and  debility,  with  enlaiiged  throat  glands,  and,  in  milch  cows, 
varbtion  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  Auscultation  of  the  chest  dis- 
covers dullness  or  absence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  the  affected 
parts  of  the  lungs.  If  the  animal  b  not  killed  it  becomes  more 
and  more  emacbtcd  from  anaemb,  respiratory  difficulty,,  defective 
nutrition  and  profuse  diarrhoea.  Tuberculosb  of  the  mammary 
^nds  usually  begins  as  a  slowly  developing,  painless,  nodular 
induration  of  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  The  milk  at  first  may  be 
normal  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  later  it  becomes  thin  or  watery 
and  assumes  a  blue  tint.  Cattle  with  tubercular  lesions  unaltered 
by  retrogressive  chanees  may  appear  to  be  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  health,  and  in  sucn  animals  tne  existence  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  discovered  by  resorting  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Tuber- 
culin, as  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dbgnosis.  is  a  sterilized  culture 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  when  emplo>-ed  with  proper  precautions, 
it  causes  a  marked  rise  of  temperature  in  affected  cattle,  but  m 
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Don-tubatuloui  amnuli  tt  fiu  oo  apfmciable  action,     Mrdi 
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IdCRaaei  In  extent,  becomea  em|diviematoua,  and  in  the  cei 
coM  and  painleia.  Inciiion  of  the  tumour  ^vea  eacape  to  a 
frothy,  iour'ametlini  fluid.  Thia  diecate  luna  In  courte  i 
rapidly  and  nearly  alwayi  termlaatea  iatally,  even  when  med 
treatment  la  promiitly  applied.  Infection  can  be  pceweated 
manlK  to  protective  inoctibtion  by  one  of  the  metbodi  b 
duced  by  Anolna,  KItt  and  othm^  The  natural  vlrut-mu 
from  the  lealon,  dried,  reduced  (d  povder  and  tttcnuated  by  I 
at  a  high  tempeiatun^  and  apun  culture  of  the  cauul  or^ani 
are  employed  aa  vacanp*-    The  vacciDe  u  introduced  tubcuu 
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nixed  wfthcood  innkpnidiicea  dotting:  then  it  be 
watery.  aiM  finally  viicout,  ydlowiih  and  foetid. 
the  teat  of  the  affected  quarter  iodutatioii  be^t 
extendi  upnrdi,  and  if  not  checked  the  diaeaae  p 
quarter  to  WKither  until  the  whole  udder  It  ttU'-l" 
can  he  BKUETd  by  wuhing  iiut  divnfecting  thi 
and  the  mUken'  tundi  before  and  after  nulkini 
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in  two  or  three  da>4  from  proloriged  co 

factory  uiHil  isj;,  when  Schmidt,  n  veterinarian  sf'l' 
Denmaik.  bitroduced  the  method  of  injecting  the  teait 
•ohition  of  palatum  iodide  in  toijuactloa  with  iniulfli 
itmoipheric  air.  Tbe  Immediate  nuka  of  tide  line  of  tn 
were  ailoniihing.    Rapid,  re ' ■' '-   — ••  ■ 
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of  the  eruptiDn  n     , 

obietved  caaet  the  udder  b  hot  and  te 

day  or  two  previtma  to  Ebe  develofaient  of  amatl  pi 

about  the  lue  of  peaa;  theie  iocrcaae  in  dimeniiont ., 

lourtht  ta  one  Indi  In  diameter  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  day.  wben 
their  coalenta  have  become  ftukl  and  they  pieient  a  depmicd 
centre.  Thii  fluid,  al  Ent  dear  and  Umpld.  bioimia  yelkiwiih 
white  at  it  dtangea  to  puB.  and  aoon  driea  up,  leaving  a  hanl,  bu  tloD' 
thaped  black  cruit,  which  gradually  becomea  detached.  On  the 
teatt.  owing  to  the  handling  of  the  milker  or  iq  the  cow  lying  on 
the  hard  around  or  on  itraw.  the  veticlea  are  early  ruptured  and 
aorct  Bje  fonned,  which  often  prove  tiDubtcaonie  and  may  cauie 
inflammation  of  the  udder- 

OKi,  though  ofiecting  man.  honea,  pigi  aad  other 
far  more  common  in  the  bovine  ipeoeL    The  fungui 

of  Ihebodv,  but  ituHially  invmdetthe  bonea      ^Ij^i, 


ydlow  BTanulo  which  contain  the  fungui.  When 
itrd,  it  becODKt  enlarged  and  rigid  i  hence  the 
'Doden  tongue  '*  liven  to  it  by  the  GeTmant.  In 
'  the  wirface  of  the  organ  becomea  ulcerated,  and 
r  noduiet  may  be  aeen  00  the  furface.  Sometimea 
involved,  the  llpt  and  ooitrili  becoming  iwollen, 
ble,  often  rendering  mptntion  difficult.  Aniund 
e  rounded  deiue  twelUngiH  implicating  the  glands, 
it  well-defined  and  oTiUght  extent,  the  »rti 
J  jiu>  iiL  itoiovcd  by  the  knife,  whol^  or  nnially.    If  tbe 

cDnttRiDut  diieaiet  of  the  theep  father  than  thooeof  foot- 
luth  diicaie,  anthrak,  rindbpett,  hlachKLuaiter)  ate  com- 

The  formidable  diiorder  of  iheepiwii  It  confined  chiefly  tn  the  con- 

and  tome  other  characterittiaretennblahuoianHnallpoL  m^^*^ 
FiDBi  three  to  twelve  dayi  after  being  expoied  to  iolec-  "•''' 
tion  the  iheep  appean  dull  and  llttlcit,  and  eati  little,  it  '^ 
anything:  tu  tcmpeiatiire  riaet:  there  are  fnouent  liemblingt: 
tean  fl^  from  the  eyea;  and  there  la  a  naaal  ditchaige.  Red 
patchea  appear  ini'de  the  Umba  and  under  the  abdoment  and  on 
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unmiiuktble:  and  the  v 


^  wiifc  a  d 

'puUulet   n 

to  large  patchea  (c 
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_  as  tint  of  oovpoK.  The  mortality  may  extend  from  io% 
in  mild  outbreaks  to  90  or  95%  in  very  vinilcnt  ones.  Diseased 
animab  dMMild  be  sheltered,  and  fed  on  nourishing  food,  especially 
grueb  of  oatmeal  flour  or  linseed;  acidulated  water  may  he 
allowed.  If  there  is  sloughing  of  the  skin  or  extensive  sores,  oxide 
of  sine  ointment  should  be  applied.  But  treatment  iJiould  not 
be  adopted  unless  there  b  general  infection  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  All  diseased  animals  should  be  destroyed,  as  wc^  as 
those  which  have  been  in  contact  with  them«  and  thorough  disin- 
Icctioa  resorted  to. 

Foot-roc  is  a  disease  of  the  daws  of  sheep.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  badly  drained,  low-lying,  marshy  land,  and  is  caused 
-^^  .  by  the  Baeitlus  lucroMonu.  Infection  appears  to  be 
tiansmitted  by  cohabitation,  litter,  manure  and  in- 
fected pastures.  The  disease  begins  at  the  sole  or  between  the 
daws  and  {gradually  extends,  causing  chanses  in  the  bones  and. 
xeodons,  with  suppuration,  degeneratbn  01  horn  and  sloughing. 
The  symptoms  are  Umeness^  foot  or  feet  hot,  tender  and  swollen 
at  the  coronet;  the  horn  soft  and  rotten.  Affected  sheep  when 
feeding  may  rest  on  the  knees,  or,  if  fore  and  hind  feet  are  involved, 
tiin^  be  down  constantly.  The  claws  must  be  cleansed,  loose 
and  underrun  horn  removed,  abscesses  opened,  and  the  foot  thor* 
ooghly  disinfected  and  protected  from  further  infection  by  an 
appropnate  bandage.  Some  cases  require  daily  dressing,  and  all 
affected  feet  should  receive  frequent  attentbn.  When  large 
Bumbcrs  of  sheep  are  attacked  they  should  be  slowly  driven  through 
a  foot-bath  containing  an  antiseptic  solution.  Futures  on  which 
ioot-rot  has  been  contracted  should  be  avoided,  the  feet  examined 
every  month  or  of  teller,  and  where  necessary  pared  and  dmsed 
with  pine  tar.  ' 

Diseases  ^  Ike  Pig. 

The  psg  may  become  affected  with  anthnoc,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  tuberculosis,  and  it  also  has  its  own  particular  variola. 
But  the  contagious  diseases  which  cause  enormous  destruction  of 
pifs  are  swine  fever  and  swine  erysipelas  in  Great  Britain,  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  in  the  United  States,  and  swine  erysipelas 
and  swine  plagiie  in  France,  Germany  and  other  countries  01  the 
European  continent. 

Swine  fever  is  an  exoeedingfv  infectious  disease,  caused  by  a 
faadDos,  and  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  enlar]^ 
nent  of  the  lymj^tic  glands,  and  limited  disease  of 
other  organs.  It  is  spread  with  great  facility  bv  mediate 
as  wen  as  immediate  contagion ;  the  virus  can  be  carried 
by  apparently  healthy  pigs  from  an  infected  piggery,  by  litter, 
■uaure.  food,  attendants,  dogs,  cats,  vermin,  crates,  troughs  or 
anything  which  has  been  soiled  by  the  discharges  from  a  diseased 
pig.  It  is  gencraUy  very  nind  in  its  course,  death  ensuing  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  when  the  animal  survives,  recovery  is  pro- 
tracted. After  exposure  to  inffction  the*  animal  exhibiu  signs  of 
illness  by  dullness,  weakness,  shiverings,  burying  itself  in  the  litter, 
diaadioation  to  move,  staggering  gait,  grnt  thirst,  hot  dry  snout, 
baa  of  appetite,  and  increased  pube,  respiration  and  temperature 
(lof*  F.).  Red  and  violet  patches  appear  on  the  skin;  there  is  a 
hacking  cough:  nausea  is  followed  by  vomitin|^;  diarrhoea  ensues; 
the  hind  Iks  become  paralvsed;  stupor  sets  in,  and  the  animal 
periihes.  Treatment  should  not  be  attempted.  Notification  of 
the  existence  of  swine  fever  is  compalsoiy,  and  outbreaks  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  To  suppress 
the  disease  kQl  all  affected  pigs  and  those  which  have  been  in 
coetact  with  them;  burn  or  dee|^  bury  the  carcasses  and  litter, 
and  cover  with  quicklime.  Disinfect  everything  that  may  have 
been  contaminated  with  the  virus. 


The  cow 
the  one  vh 


Diseases  of  Ae  Dog. , 

diacases  of  the  dog  are  likewise  very  few,  but 
attnurts  iiM»t  attention  is  common  ana  generally 
IS.  This  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  distemper. 
^^Lgf  It  is  (wculiar  to  the  canine  species,  for  there  b  no  evidence 
^^^'  that  it  can  be  conveyed  to  other  animals,  though  the 
different  iaroilies  of  Carnivore  appear  each  to  be  liable  to  a  similar 
disease.  Distemper  is  a  speanc.  fever  which  most  frequently 
attacks  young  dojgs,  its  effects  being  primarily  developed  in  the 
icspiratory  passages,  though  the  brain,  spinal  chord  and  abdominal 
otnns  may  subsebuently  be  inv(dved.  rlighly  bred  and  pet  dogs 
wter  more  severely  than  the  commoner  and  hardier  kinds.  It  is 
a  most  infectious  disease,  and  there  b  much  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  o«cs  its  exbtence  and  prevalence  soldy  to  its  virutaice.  One 
attack  confers  immunity  from  another,  llie  symptoms  are  rigors, 
sa«Bzing.  dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  desire  for  warmth,  and  increased 
tanperature,  reHHfation  and  pulse.  The  eyes  are  red,  and  the 
waat,  at  first  dry  and  harsh,  becomes  smeared  with  the  discharge 
which  sooos  begins  to  flow  from  the  nostrils.  Suppuration  also 
begins  at  the  eyes;  vision  b  more  or  leas  impaired  oy  the  mucus 
sad  pas.  and  often  the  cornea  becomes  ulcerated,  and  even  per- 
forsred.  There  b  a  cough,  which  in  some  cases  b  so  violent  as  to 
ioduce  votniting.  tM>ility  rapidly  ensues,  and  emaciation  b  soon 
apparent:  ffiarrhoea  in  the  majoritjr  of  cases  sets  in;  the  bodv 
emits  an  unpleasant  odour;  ulceration  of  the  mouth  b  noticed; 
the  noatrila  become  obstructed  by  the  discharge  from  them;  con- 


yulsiona  generally  come  on^  sfgaa  of  bronchitb,  poeomooia. 
jaundice  or  other  complications  manifest  themsdves;  ami  in 
some  instances  there  b  a  pustular  or  vcaicubr  eruption  on  the  skin. 
In  fatal  cases  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  marasmus.  Many  which 
recover  are  affected  with  chorea  for  a  bng  time  afterwards.  Here, 
a^in,  good  nurung  b  all-important.  Comfort  and  cleanliness, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  must  be  ensured.  Debility  being  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  disease,  the  strength  shoukl  be  maintained 
or  restored  until  the  fever  has  run  Ito  course.  Light  broth,  beef 
tea,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  these  alternately,  may  be  allowed  as 
diet.  Preparations  of  quinine,  given  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack  in  a  little  wine,  such  as  sherry,  have  proved  very  bene- 
ficbL  Often  a  mild  laxative  b  required.  Complications  should  be 
treated  as  thev  arise.  The  disease  being  extremely  infectious,  pre- 
cautions shoufd  be  adopted  with  regard  to  other  dogs.  Protective 
vaccines  and  antidbtemper  sera  have  been  introduced  by  Lignieres, 
Copeman,  Phisalix  and  others,  but  their  action  b  uncertain. 

The  formidable  affliction  known  as  hydrophobia  (g.9.)  or  rabiea  b 
treated  of  under  that  name. 

Principal  Parasites  0/  Domestic  Animals. 

Perhaps  the  commcmest  worm'  Infesting  the  horse  b  Asearis 
equorum,  or  common  lumbricotd.    The  males  are  .from  6  to  8  ia. 

long;  females  7  to  17  in.    They  are  found  in  almost    .,  . 

everv  part  of  the  intestine.  When  present  in  considerable 
numbers  they  produce  slight  intermittent  colkl^  paiHs.  an 
unthrifty  condition  of  the  skin,  with  staring  coat.  Although  the 
horse  feeds  well,  it  does  not  improve  in  condition,  but  b  "  tucked 
up  "  and  afuiemic  Among  the  pnncipal  remedies  b  a  mixture  of 
tartar  emetic,  turpentine  and  Unseed  oil.  Santonin,  ferrous  sulphate, 
common  salt  and  arsenic  are  also  employed.  Sclerastomum  eqttinum 
or  palisade  worm  b  a  modcrate-sised  nematode,  having  a  straight 
body  with  a  somewhat  gkibular  head— males  f  to  i)  m.,  females 
I  in.  to  2  in.  long.  Thb  worm  is  found  in  the  intestines,  especblly 
the  double  colon  and  caecum.  The  embryos  are  developed  in  the 
eggs  after  their  expulsion  from  the  host,  and  are  lodged  in  rndst 
mud,  where,  according  to  Cobbold,  they  change  their  first  skin  in 
about  three  weeks,  after  which  they  probably  enter  the  body  of 
an  intermedbte  bearer,  whence  they  are  con\'eyed  in  food  or  water 
to  the  digestive  canal  of  the  horse,  the  ultimate  host.  They  then 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  and  enter  the  blood  vessels,  where 
they  are  sexually  diflferentbted  and  give  rise  to  aneurism.  After 
a  tune  they  resume  their  wanderings  and  reach  the  brge  intestine, 
where  they  form  small  submucous  cysts  and  rapidly  acquire  sexual 
maturity.  They  are  most  dangerous  when  migrating  from  one 
organ  to  another.  They  are  found  in  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery, 
but  they  also:  produce  aneurism  of  the  coeliac  axb  and  other 
abdominal  blo6d  vessels,  including  the  aorta.  These  parasitic 
aneurisms  are  a  frequent  cause  of  fatal  colic  in  voung  horses. 

Sclerastomum  tetracantkum,  or  four-spined  scferostome,  b  about  the 
same  size  as  the  palisade  worm,  and  like  it  b  found  in  the  colon, 
caecum  and  small  intestine.  It  finds  its  way  to  the  bowel  in  water  or 
green  fodder  swallowed  by  the  horse.  It  is  a  true  blood-sucker, 
and  its  development  b  very  similar  to  that  of  the  5.  equinum.  except 
that  it  directly  encysts  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  does  not 
enter  the  blood  vessels.  The  symptoms  of  its  presence  are  emada- 
tion,  colicky  pains,  harsh  unthrifty  coat,  flabby  muscles,  flatu- 
lence, foetid  diarrhoea,  anaemb,  great  weakness  and,  sometimes, 
haemorrhaffic  enteritis.    Treatment  of  eouine  sclerostomiasb  fre- 

Juently  fails,  as  the  remedies  cannot  reach  the  encysted  parasites. 
ls  vermicides,  thymol,  areca,  ferrous  sulphate,  tartar  emetic, 
arsenic,  sodium  chloride,  <h1  of  turpentine,  lysol,  creoUn  and  carbolic 
acid  have  been  found  useful. 

Oxywis  curvulai  or  pin  worm,  is  a  common  parasite  of  the  large 
intestine.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  b  curved  and  the  tail 
sharply  pointed.  The  male  b  seldom  seen.  The  female  measures 
I  to  i|  in.  in  Icn^h.  It  is  found  in  the  caecum,  colon  and  rectum, 
and  it  causes  pruntus  of  the  anus,  from  which  it  may  be  found  pro- 

I'ecting.  Thb  parasite  b  best  treated  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  followed 
)v  a  course  of  mineral  tonics,  and  repeated  rectal  injections  of  sodium 
cfiloride  solution,  infusion  of  quassia  or  diluted  creolin. 

The  cestodes  or  taenbe  of  the  horse  are  insignificant  in  nse  and 
they  produce  no  specbl  symptoms.  Three  species — Anoptoce^kala 
Perfoltaia  (26-28  mm.  k>ng},  A.  plicata  {i\-S  cm.)  &nd  A.  mamtttana 
(1-3  cm.) — have  been  described.  The  first  b  found  in  the  small 
intestine  and  caecum,  rarely  in  the  colon;  the  second  occurs  in  the 
small  intestine  and  stomach:  the  third  in  the  small  intestine. 
Generally  a  horse  may  be  proved  to  be  infested  with  tape-worm  by 
finding  some  of  the  ripe  segments  or  proglottides  in  the  faeces.  The 
best  remedy  b  male  fern  extract  with  turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 

GastropkHus  e^ui,  or  the  common  bot-fly,  is  classed  with  the 

erasites  on  account  of  its  larval  form  living  as  a  parasite.  The 
t-fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  fore-arm.  knee  and  shank  of  the  horse 
at  pasture.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  ova  are  hatched  and  the 
embryo,  crawling  on  the  skin,  causes  itching,  which  induces  the  horse 
to  nibble  or  lick  the  part,  and  in  this  way  the  embryo  is  carried  by  the 
tongue  to  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  In  the  stomach  the  embryo 
attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane,  moults  three  times,  in- 
creases in  size  and  changes  from  a  blood-red  to  a  yellowish-brown 
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colour.  The  bot  reinains  in  the  stomach  till  the  following  vptinz, 
when  it  detaches  itself,  passes  into  the  food  and  b  diachaiieea  with 
the  faeces.  When  very  numerous,  bots  may  cause  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  though  frequently  their  presence  in  the  stomach  b  not 
indicated  by  any  sign  of  ill-health.  They  are  diflkult  to  dislodge 
or  kill.  Green  food,  iodine,  naphthalin,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
vegetable  bitters  have  been  recommended;  but  the  most  effective 
rem«ly  b  a  dose  of  carbon  bbulphide  given  in  a  gelatin  capsule, 
repeated  in  twelve  hours,  and  followed  twelve  hours  later  by  an 
aloetic  balL 

Of  the  paraates  which  infest  cattle  and  sheep  mention  will  only 
be  made  of  Distomum  hepalicumt  or  common  fluke,  whkJi  causes 
liver-rot  or  distomiasb,  a  very  fatal  disease  of  lambs  and 
sheep  under  two  years  old.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
after  a  wet  season  on  low-lying,  marshy  or  undrainedland, 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  other  pastures  by  sheep  which  have  been 
driven  through  a  fluke-infested  country,  and  sheep  allowed  to  grate 
along  ditches  by  the  roadside  jnay  contract  the  parasite.  For  a 
full  description  of  its  anatom)r  and  devebproent  see  Trbmatodbs. 
Preventive  treatment  comj>rises  the  destruction  of  flukes  and 
snaib;  avoidance  of  low-lying,  wet  pastures  draining  infested  land, 
and  top-dressing  with  salt,  gas-lime,  lime  water  or  soot;  supplying 
sheep  with  pure  drinking  water;  placing  rock-salt  in  the  fields,  and 
providing  extra  food  and  a  tonic  lick  consbting  of  salt,  anbeed, 
ferrous  sulphate,  linseed  and  peaa-meal. 

HudC|  hoose  or  verminous  bronchitb  of  calves  b  caused  by 
Strongj4us  micrunts^  or  pointed-tailed  strongyle,  a  thread-worm 
I  to  3  in.  long,  and  S.  ptumomuis,  a  umilar  but  smaller  nematode; 
and  the  corresponding  disease  of  sheep  b  due  to  S.  fitaria  and  5. 
rufesctus.  The  male  S.fiUuia  b  I  to  2  in.,  and  the  female  3  to  4  in. 
long.  They  are  white  in  colour  and  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
sewing  cotton.  The  S.  rufescau  b  thinner  and  shorter  than  S.  fitaria 
and  iu  colour  b  brownish  red.  The  development  of  these  strongyles 
b  not  accurately  known.  When  expelled  and  depoated  in  water  or 
moist  earth,  the  embryos  may  live  for  many  months.  Hoose  occurs 
in  spring  and  continues  untilautumn,  when  it  may  be  most  severe. 
In  sheep  the  symptoms  are  coughinfi^,  at  first  strong,  with  k>ng 
intervals,  then  weak  and  frequent,  leaving  the  sheep  distressed  and 
wheezing;  discharge  from  the  nose,  salivation,  occasional  retching 
with  eiqpulsioB  of  parasites  in  frothy  mucus,  advancing  emacbtion, 
anaemia  and  weaxnesa.  In  calves  the  symptoms  are  nmilar  but 
less  acute.  Various  methods  of  cure  have  been  tried.  Remedies 
given  by  the  mouth  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Good  results  have 
loUowea  fum^Uons  with  chlorine,  burning  sulphur,  tar,  &c.,  and 
intra-tradheal  injections  of  chloroform,  iodine  and  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  carbolic  add.  and  ofnum  tincture,  or  chloroform, 
ether,  creosote  and  olive  oil.  The  system  shoukl  be  supported  with 
as  much  good  nourishing  food  as  possible 

The  pnndpal  parantes  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal  of  cattle 
or  shccs)  are  strongyles  and  taenbe.  The  stroi4;yies  of  the  fourth 
stomach  are  5.  contorlus,  or  twisted  wire-worm  (male  10  to  20  mm., 
female  20  to  Ao  mm.  k>ng),  5.  convolutus  (female  10  to  13  mm.)t 
S.  cervicomis  (female  10  to  12  mm.).  ^-  gracUis  (female  3  to  4  mm.), 
and  an  unnamed  species  (female  9  mm.  long)  discovered  by 
McFadycan  in  1896.  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach  the  conlortus 
may  easily  be  recognized,  but  the  other  parasites,  owing  to  their 
small  size  or  situation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  overiooked 
in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination.  The  conlortuSt  which 
is  bat  known,  may  serve  as  the  type.  It  lives  on  the  blood  which 
it  abstracts  fnom  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  according  to  the  state 
of  repletion,  its  body  may  be  red  or  white.  The  ova  of  thb  worm 
are  discharged  in  the  faeces  and  spread  over  the  pastures  by  infected 
sheep.  The  ova  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and,  according  to  Ransom, 
within  a  fortnight  embryos  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long  may  be 
found  encased  in  a  chitinoid  investment,  which  protects  them 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  cold,  heat  or  moisture.  When  the 
ground  b  damp  and  the  temperature  not  too  low,  the  embryos 
creep  up  the  leaves  of  grasses  and  other  pbnts,  but  when  the 
temperature  b  below  40*^  F.  they  are  inactive  (Ransom).  Sheep 
feeding  on  infected  pasture  gather  the  young  worms  and  convey 
them  to  the  fourth  stomach,  where  they^ttain  maturity  in  two  or 
thvx  weeks.  In  wet  weather  the  embryos  may  be  washed  into 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  cattle  and  sheep  ma^  swallow  theni  when 
drinking.  Strongyk^  cause  k»s  of  appetite,  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  diarrhoea,  anaemb,  progressive 
emacbtion,  and,  if  not  destroyed  or  expelled,  a  lingering  death  from 
exhaustion.  The  success  or  failure  of  medicinal  treatment  depends 
on  the  degree  of  infestation.  A  change  of  pasture  is  always  de- 
urable,  and  as  remedies  a  few  doses  of  oil  ot  turpentine  in  hnsecd 
oil,  or  a  solution  of  lysol  or  cyllin,  and  a  powder  consisting  of  arsenic, 
ferrous  sulphate,  areca,  nux  vomica  and  common  salt  may  be  tried. 
The  ox  may  be  the  bearer  of  three  and  the  sheep  of  twelve  species 
of  taeniae,  and  of  these  the  commonest  b  iloniezta  {taenia)  exftansa, 
which  b  more  frequently  found  in  sheep  than  in  cattle.  It  b  the 
longest  tapeworm,  being  from  6  to  30  ft.  in  sheep  and  from  40  to 
too  ft.  in  cattle.  Its  maximum  breadth  b  i  in.;  it  b  found  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  in  lambs  to 
Instruct  the  bowel.  Infested  animals  are  constantly  spreading 
the  ripe  segments  over  the  pastures,  fron.  which  the  ova  or  embryos 


are  gathered  by  sheep.  The  i^rmptoms  are  inappetenoe.  dry  . 
wool,  weakness,  anaemb  and  diarrnoea  with  s^raents  of  the  v 
in  the  faeces.  Various  drugs  have  been  prescribed  for  tbcexpti 
of  tapeworms,  but  the  most  useful  are  male  fern  extract,  turpcn 
kamala,  kousso,  aloes  and  linseed  oU.  Very  young  anunals  sboi 
be  supported  by  dry  nourishing  food  and  tonics,  induding  salt  j 
ferrous  sulphate. 

The  pnndpal  round-worms  of  the  intestine  of  ruminants  ai| 
Ascaris  vitylontm,  or  calf  ascarid,  Strongylus  filiceUis,  S.  veuiric9sii$f 
Sderostcmum  kypostamum,  Anckylostamum  cemuum  and  Triekt* 
eepkalus  affinis,  or  common  whip-worm,  which  sometimes  cairsci 
severe  symptoms  in  sheep.  For  a  full  account  of  the  devdopnaeflt 
of  Cyslicercus  bams,  or  beef  mcasle,  the  larval  form  of  Taenia  xs^taait 
of  the  human  subject,  see  Tapeworms.  Another  bladder-wonn, 
found  in  the  peritoneum  of  sheep  and  cattle,  b  Cvsticercus  Intk^i 
cMis,  or  slender-necked  hydatid,  tne  larval  form  of  Taenia  margrihsM' 
of  the  dog.  It  seldom  produces  serious  lesions.  An  ixnportaai; 
hydatid  of  ruminants  in  Coenurus  cerebralis^  which  produoes  in  sberp^ 
cattle,  goau  and  deer  gid  or  sturdy,  a  peculiar  affection  of  th» 
central  nervous  system  cnaracteriaed  by  congestion,  compressicn  d 
the  brain,  vertigo,  inco-ordination,  and  other  symptoms  of  ceret^o 
sfMiial  paralysis.  Thb  bbdder-worm  b  the  cystic  form  of  Tctnim 
coenurus  of  the  dog.  It  b  found  in  the  cranbl  cavity,  resting  on  tbe 
brain,  within  its  substance  or  at  its  base,  and  sometimes  in  the 
spinal  canal.  The  symptoms  vary  with  the  position  and  number  d 
the  vesicles.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  animal  feeds  intermittently 
or  not  at  all;  appean  unaccountably  nervous  or  very  duU,  more  or 
less  blind  and  deaf,  with  glazed  eye,  dibted  pupil,  the  head  tvisrcd 
or  inclined  always  to  one  side — that  occupied  by  the  cyst — and  whea 
moving  the  sheep  constantly  tends  to  turn  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  vesicle  is  deep-seated  or  within  the  cerebral  Ic^.  the 
sheep  carries  the  head  k>w.  brings  the  feet  together  and  turns  round 
and  round  like  a  dog  preparing  to  lie  down.  When  the  dev^opii^ 
cyst  exerts  pressure  at  the  b^e  of  the  cerebellum,  the  sheep  re- 
peatedly falls  and  lolb  over.  In  other  cases  the  chief  cymptoflis 
may  be  frequent  falling,  always  on  the  same  side,  high  trotting 
action  with  varying  length  of  step,  advancing  by  rearing  and  leapiiw, 
complete  motor  paralysb,  and  in  spinal  cases  posterior  paraJysts 
with  dragging  of  the  hind  limbs.  Mcdidnal  treatment  b  of  00  avail, 
but  in  some  cases  the  hydatid  can  be  removed  by  trephinim;  the 
skull.  Gid  may  be  prevented  by  attending  to  the  treatment  oi  dogs 
infested  with  the  tapeworm. 

The  helminthes  of  the  pig,  although  not  very  detrimental  to  tbe 
animal  itself,  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance  as  r^ards  the 
entozoa  of  man.    Allusion  must  be  made  to  Trickinetta 
sbiraliSt  which  causes  trichinosis.      The  male  b  i^th,  "Tf^ 

the  female  ith  in.  long,  and  the  embryos  Ath  to  /ytn  in.  '*' 

The  ova  measure  r^th  in.  in  their  long  oiaroeter;  they  are  hatched 
within  the  body  of  the  female  worm.  When  scraps  of  trickinous 
flesh  or  infested  rats  have  been  ingested  by  the  pig.  the  cysts  en- 
closing the  brval  trichinae  are  dissolved  by  the  ^^ric  juice  in 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  the  worms  are  found  free  in  the  intestine. 
In  twenty-four  to  forty-dght  hours  bter  these  brvae,  having  under- 
gone certain  transformations,  become  sexually  mature;  then  they 
copubte,  and  after  an  interval  the  embryos  leave  the  body  of  the 
female  worm  and  immedbtely  begin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal 
wall  in  order  to  pass  into  vanous  voluntary  muscles,  where  they 
become  encysted.  About  twelve  days  ebpse  from  the  time  thry 
begin  their  wandering.  Usually  each  larva  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule, 
but  two  or  even  three  larvae  nave  been  found  in  one  investment. 
They  have  been  known  to  live  in  their  capsules  for  eighteen  months 
to  two  years. 

Cysticercus  cdlulasae  b  the  brval  form  of  Taenia  solium  of  man 
(see  Tapeworms).  "  Measly  pork "  is  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  of  this  entozoon.  which  is  bladdcr-like  in 
form.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  dog.  Other  important 
parasites  of  the  pig  are  Stepkanurus  denlatus,  or  crown-tailed 
strongyle,  Eckinorhynckus  Pga^*  or  thorn-headed  worm,  A  starts 
suis,  or  pig  ascarid,  and  Strongyloides  suis.  For  these  the  most 
useful  remedies  are  castor  oil  seras,  given  with  the  food,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

CX  all  the  domesticated  animals  the  dog  b  by  far  the  most  fre- 
ouently  infested  with  worms.     A  veiy  common  round- worm   b 
A  scaris  martinata  (3  to  8  in.  long),  a  variety  of  the  ascarid 
{A.  mystax)  of  the  cat.    It  occurs  in  the  intestine  or  f_ 

stomach  of  youn^  dogs.  The  symptoms  are  emacbtion,  ^  ^  ^^ 
drooping  belly,  irritable  skin,  irregubr  appetite,  vomiting  the 
worms  in  mucus,  colic  and  dbrrhoca.  ^  The  treatment  comprises 
the  administration  of  areca  or  santonin  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  purgative  medidne.  A  nematode,  Filaria  immitis,  inhabits  the 
heart  of  the  doe,  and  its  brvae  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  causing 
endocarditb,  obstruction  of  the  vessels,  and  fits,  which  often  end 
in  death.  Spiropiera  sanguinolenta  may  be  found  in  the  dog 
encysted  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Other  nematodes  of  the  dog 
are  Anckytostomum  irif^mocephalum,  which  causes  frequent  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  pernicious  anaemia,  and  Trickocepkalus  depressiuS' 
cuius,  or  whip-worm,  which  is  found  in  the  caecum.  The  dog 
harbours  eight  species  of  taeniae  and  five  species  of  Botkriocephalus. 
Taenia  serrata,  about  3  ft.  in  length,  b  found  in  about    10%  of 
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Management  (London,  IQ03):  Dun,  Veterinary  Medicines:  Ikeir 
Actions  and  Uses  (nth  cd.,  Edinburgh.  1906);  Tuson.  A  Pharma- 
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(G.Fl.;J.Mac.) 

VETO  (Lat.  for  "  I  forbid  "),  generally  the  right  of  preventing 
any  act,  or  its  actual  prohibition,  in  public  law,  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  competent  authority,  or  in  republics  of  the 
whole  people  in  their  primary  assembly,  to  protest  against  a 
legislative  or  administrative  act,  and  to  prevent  wholly,  or  for 
the  time  being,  the  validation  or  execution  of  the  same. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  this  right  was  called  into  existence 
in  the  Roman  republic  by  the  trihunida  potestaSf  because  by 
this  authority  decisions  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  could  be  declared  inoperative.  Such  a  state- 
ment must,  however,  be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  facts  that 
irUerdicOf  interdicimus  were  the  expressions  used,  and,  in  general, 
that  in  ancient  Rome  every  holder  of  a  magistracy  would  check  a 
negotiation  set  on  foot  by  a  colleague,  his  equal  in  rank,  by  his 
opposition  and  intervention.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the 
position  that  each  of  the  colleagues  possessed  the  whole  power  of 
the  magistracy,  and  this  right  of  intervention  must  have  come 
into  existence  with  the  introduction  of  coUeagued  authorities, 
i.e.  with  the  commencement  of  the  republic.  In  the  Roman 
magbtracy  a  twofold  power  must  be  distinguished:  the  positive 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  entrusted  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  power  of  restraining  the  acts  of  magistrates  of 
equal  or  inferior  rank  by  his  protest.  As  the  tribuni  piebis 
possessed  this  latter  negative  competence  to  a  great  extent,  it 
is  customary  to  attribute  to  them  the  origin  of  the  veto. 

In  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  the  precedent  first  set  in 
1653  was  established  by  law  as  a  constant  right,  that  in  the 
imperial  diet  a  sin^e  deputy  by  his  protest  "  Nie  poewalam," 
ije.  "I  do  not  permit  it,"  could  invalidate  the  decision 
sanctioned  by  the  other  monben.  The  king  of  France  received 
the  right  of  a  suspensoxy  veto  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  the  National  Assembly  sitting  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1789,  with  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  latter,  which 
was  only  to  be  valid  for  the  time  being  against  the  decisions 
come  to  and  during  the  following  National  Assembly,  but  during 
the  period  of  the  third  session  it  was  to  lose  its  power  if  the 
Assembly  persisted  in  its  resolution.  By  this  means  it  was 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  odium  of  the  measure;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  the  monarchy  was  soon  afterwards  entirely  abol- 
bhed.  Similarly  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  18x2  prescribed 
that  the  king  might  twice  refuse  his  sanction  to  bills  laid  twice 
before  him  by  two  sessons  of  the  cortes,  but  if  the  third  session 
repeated  the  same  he  could  no  longer  exercise  the  power  of 
veto.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Norwegian  Constitution  of 
1814. 

In  the  French  republic  the  president  has  no  veto  strictly  sa 
called,  but  he  has  a  power  somewhat  resembling  it.  He  can, 
when  a  bill  has  passed  both  Chambers,  by  a  message  to  them, 
refer  it  back  for  further  deliberation.  Tlie  king  or  queen  of 
England  has  the  right  to  withhold  sanction  from  a  bill  passed 
by  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  royal  prerogative  has  not 
been  exercised  since  1692  and  may  now  be  considered  obsolete. 
The  governor  of  an  English  colony  with  a  representative  legis- 
lature has  the  power  of  veto  against  a  bill  passed  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  a  colony.  In  this  case  the  bill  is  finally  lost,  just 
as  a  biU  would  be  whidi  had  been  rejected  by  the  colonial  council, 
or  as  a  bill  passed  by  the  English  houses  of  parliament  woidd 
be  if  the  crown  were  to  exert  the  prerogative  of  refusing  the 
royal  assent.  The  governor  may,  however,  without  refusing  his 
assent,  reserve  the  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  crown.  In 
that  case  the  bill  does  not  oome  into  force  until  it  has  cither 


actually  or  constructively  received  the  royal  assent,  which  is  hi 
effect  the  auent  of  the  English  ministry,  and  therefore  indirectly 
of  the  imperial  parliamenL  Thus  the  ookinial  liberty  of  legisla- 
tion is  made  legally  reconcilable  with  imperial  sovereignty,  and 
conflicts  between  colonial  and  imperial  laws  are  prevented.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  contains  in 
art.  i.,  sect.  7,  par  2,  the  following  order: — 

"  Ever^  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  approve,  he*  shall  ngn  it,  if 
not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  It,  after  such  recon- 
sideration, two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  biU,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  Every  order,  resolution 
or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  necessary  ^except  on  a  question  of  adjournment) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and.  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  dis- 
approved bv  him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

In  all  states  of  the  Union  except  one  the  governors,  in  the 
same  manner  or  to  a  modified  extent,  possess  the  right  of 
vetoing  bills  passed  by  the  legislature.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  again  a  suspensoiy  veto  which  is  frequently  exercised. 

According' to  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire  of  1871, 
the  imperial  legislation  is  executed  by  the  federal  council  and 
imperial  diet;  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  federal 
council  the  simple  majority  of  votes  decides.  But  in  the  case 
of  bills  concerning  the  army,  the  navy  and  certain  qiecially 
noted  taxes,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  decisions  concerning  the 
alteration  of  orders  for  the  administration,  and  arrangements 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  customs  and  taxes,  the  proposal 
of  the  federal  council  is  only  accepted  if  the  Prussian  votes  are 
on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  same  (art.  vii.,  sect.  3). 
Prussia  presides  in  the  federal  council.  The  state  of  things  is 
therefore,  in  fact,  as  follows:  it  is  not  the  German  emperor,  but 
the  same  monarch  as  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  the  right  of  veto 
against  bills  and  decisions  of  the  federal  council,  and  therefore 
can  prevent  the  passing  of  an  imperial  law.  The  superior  power 
of  the  presidential  vote  obtains,  it  is  true,  its  due  influence  only 
in  one  legislative  body,  but  in  reality  it  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  veto  of  the  head  of  the  empire. 

The  Swiss  federal  constitution  grants  the  president  of  the 
Confederation  no  superior  position  at  all;  neither  he  nor  the 
federal  council  possesses  the  power  of  veto  against  laws  or 
decisions  of  the  federal  assembly.  But  in  some  cantons,  vix. 
St  Gall  (1831),  Basel  (1832)  and  Lucerne  (1841),  the  veto  was 
introduced  as  a  right  of  the  people.  The  citizens  had  the  power  to 
submit  to  a  plebiscite  laws  which  had  been  debated  and  accepted 
by  the  cantonal  council  (the  legislative  authority),  and  to  reject 
the  same.  If  this  plebiscite  was  not  demanded  within  a  certain 
short  specified  time,  the  law  came  into  force.  But,  if  the  voting 
took  place,  and  if  the  number  of  persons  voting  against  the  law 
exceeded  by  one  vote  half  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  canton,  the  law  was  rejected.  The  absent  voters  were 
considered  as  having  voted  in  favour  of  the  law.  An  attempt 
to  introduce  the  veto  in  Zxirich  in  1847  failed.  Thurgad  and 
Schafihausen  accepted  it  later.  Meanwl]jle  another  arrangement 
has  quite  driven  it  out  of  the  field.  This  is  the  so-called  "  refer* 
endum  " — ^properly  speaking,  direct  legislation  by  the  people — 
which  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Formerly  in  all  cantons — ^with  the  exception  of  the  small  moun* 
tainous  districts  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Glarus  and 
Appenzell — it  was  not  a  pure  democracy,  but  a  representative 
constitution  that  prevailed:  the  great  cotmdllors  or  cantonal 
councillors  periodically  chosen  by  the  people  were  the  possessors 
of  the  sovereign  power,  and  after  deh'berating  twice  passed  the 
bills  definitely.    Now  they  have  only  to  discuss  the  bills,  which 

>  A.  V.  Dicey.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  ConsUiuHon, 
pp.  Ill  scq.  (6th  cd.,  London,  1902);  Sir  H.  Jenkyns,  British  RuU 
and  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas,  pp.  1 13  seq.  (London,  1902)* 
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■re  printed  and  sent  to  all  votets  with  an  ezplanatoxy  messa^; 
tbea  the  peoi>le  on  a  certain  day  vote  for  the  acxeptance  or  re> 
jectioo  of  the  law  by  writing  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  on  a  printed  voting 
paper,  which  is  placed  in  an  urn  under  official  controL  In 
•ome  cantons  important  finanrial  resolutions  involving  large 
stale  rtpmurs  are  also  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  people. 
In  the  revised  federal  constitution  of  1874,  under  certain  sup- 
pcations  which  have  no  further  interest  for  us  at  present,  a 
facnltatrve  referendum  or  Initiaiive  {Le.  the  possibility  of  de- 
manding a  plebiscite  under  exceptional  circumstances)  was 
iaCrodnced  for  federal  laws.  Since  that  period  it  has  often  been 
emidDyed  and  has  openited  like  a  veto.  It  is  evident  that  by 
the  oompolsMy  referendum  in  the  cantons  the  mere_veto-b 
xcadcxed  soperflDooa. 

In  csamiiung  the  quertion  as  to  what  position  the  veto  occupies 
on  jarispradence,  we  must  lepaiate  quite  different  conceptions  which 
are  oonpraed  under  the  nune  name. 

I.  The  veto  may  be  a  mere  KfJU  0/  inlenentwn  on  the  part  of  a 
■antnte'agaittst  the  order  of  another  official,  or  against  that  of  an 
uthority  of  equal  or  Itdnw  rank.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient 
Rome.  To  this  class  belong  also  those  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  French 
lepiMic,  the  preadent  makes  his  "  no  "  valid  against  decisions  of 
CM  |eaeral  councillors,  and  the  prefect  does  the  same  against 
dedsiops  of  the  communal  councillors.  The  use  of  the  expres- 
Hon  hoe  is  quite  jasti6able,  and  this  veto  is  not  confined  to  bills, 
bat  refers  particuuuiy  to  administrative  measures.  It  affords  a 
isanntee  gainst  the  abuse  of  an  official  position. 

3.  The  veto  may  be  a  safety-valve  against  precipitate  dednons, 
and  so  a  Pregtntiae  measure.  This  task  u  f  ulfillejd  by  the  suspensory 
veto  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Similarly,  fo  this  class 
bckmg  the  above-mentioned  prescriptions  of  the  Spanish  and 
Norwmaa  constitutions,  and  also  the  veto  of  the  governor  of  an 
Eoglisn  colony  against  decisions  of  the  legislature;  K)r  this  protest 
is  only  latended  to  prevent  a  certain  want  of  harmony  between  the 
general  and  the  colonial  legislation,  by  calling  forth  a  renewed 
Mttsrigatioo.  Thb  veto  is  neither  an  interference  with  the  com- 
pcteaoe  of  an  authority,  nor  a  division  of  the  legislative  power 
aaoag  different  factors,  out  simfJy  a  guarantee  against  precipitancy 
ia  the  case  of  a  purely  legislative  measure.  The  wisdom  01  cstab* 
hriiiatf  this  veto  power  by  the  constitution  is  thus  manifest. 

X.  It  is  wnmg  to  apply  the  term  veto  to  what  ia  merely  the  negatiee 
m*  ef  ike  MotKlumimg  ef  Ike  laws,  in  other  words,  an  act  of  sove- 
rogo^  It  would  not  be  in  accoordance  with  the  nature  of  a  con- 
•dttttioaal  mooarclry  to  declare  the  monarch's  consent  to  a  law 
■anecesBary,  or  make  it  a  comoulsory  duty;  the  legislative  power 
B  <Svided- between  him  and  toe  chamben.  The  sovereign  must 
therefore  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  sav  *'  yes  "  or  "  no  "  in  each 
aa^  case  according  to  his  opinion.  If  he  says  the  latter,  we  speak 
cf  tt  as  his  veto,  but  this — if  be  possesses  an  absolute  and  not  merely 
a  suspensory  veto — is  not  an  intervention  and  not  a  preventive 
■Kasare.  but  the  negative  side  of  the  exercise  of  the  Icgtsbtive  power, 
and  therefore  an  act  of  sovereignty.  That  this  right  belongs  fully 
and  entirely  to  the  holder  of  sovere^  power — however  he  may  be 
' "  '    *  self-evident.   One  chamber  can  also  by  protest  prevent  a 


u  asm  tac  veto  or  non  placet.  Where  in  pure  democracies  the 
peof^  in  their  assembly  have  the  right  of  veto  or  referendum,  the 
ottdm  of  it  b  ^ao  a  result  of  the  sovereign  rishts  of  lesislature. 
(For  the  question  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  nouses  of  England, 
see  RsrusBKTATiOM.) 

The  pecoliar  power  of  veto  poaieiwed  by  the  (Prusnan)  president 
of  the  federal  council  of  Germany  lies  on  the  boundary  between 
U)aad(3).  (A.  v.O.) 

VEITBE  [Voter  or  Wetter,  often  written,  with  the  addition 
of  the  definite  aitide,  Ke«em],  a  lake  of  southern  Sweden, 
80  m.  laog,  and  18  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  has  an  area  of 
753  sq«  iB-«  and  a  diamage  area  of  2528  sq.  m.;  its  msTimum 
depth  in  590  ft.,  and  ito  elevation  above  sea-level  289  ft.  It 
dnins  eastward  by  the  Motala  river  to  the  Baltic.  lu  waters 
9n  of  remaiiable  transparency  and  blueness,  its  ^ores  pictur- 
esqoe  and  steep  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Omberg  (863  ft.) 
nses  abruptly,  with  furrowed  flanks  pierced  by  caves.  The 
hie  b  subject  to  sudden  storms.  Its  northern  part  is  crossed 
hen  Karlsbotg  to  Motak  (W.  to  E.)  by  the  GOU  canal  route. 
At  the  soathem  end  is  the  important  manufacturing  town  of 
JdekSpbg,  and  15  m.  N.  of  it  the  picturesque  island  of  Vising, 
vith  a  rained  palace  of  the  xyth  century  and  a  fine  church. 
Vadstena,  .8  a.  S.  of  Motala,  with  a  sUple  industry  in  lace, 
kas  a  convent  (now  a  hospital)  of  St  Bridget  or  BirgitU  (1383), 
t  bcsntifol  monastic  church  (x39S'i424)  and  a  castle  of  Kkig 


Gustavus  Vasa.  At  Alvastra,  x6  m.  S.  again,  are  ruins  of  a 
Cisterdan  monastery  of  the  nth  century.  Close  to  Motala 
are  some  of  the  largest  mechanical  workshops  in  Sweden,  building 
warships,  machinery,  bridges,  &c. 

VBTULONIUH,  or  Vetulonia  (Etruscan  VeUuna),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruzia,  Italy,  the  site  of  which  is  probably  occupied 
by  the  modem  village  of  Vetulonia,  which  up  to  1887  bore  the 
name  of  Colonna.  It  lies  X130  ft.  above  sea-level,  about  xo  m. 
direct  N.W.  of  Grosseto,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hills  which 
project  from  the  flat  Maiemma  and  form  the  promontory  of 
Castiglione.  The  pUce  is  little  mentioned  in  andent  literature, 
though  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  that  it  was  hence  that  the  Romans 
took  their  magisterial  insignia  (fasces,  curule  chair,  purple  toga 
and  brazen  trumpets),  and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  twdve 
dties  of  Etniria.  Its  site  was  not  identified  before  x88x,  and 
the  identification  has  been  denied  in  various  works  by  C.  Dotto 
dd  Dauli,  who  places  it  on  the  Poggio  C^astiglione  near  Massa 
Marittima,  where  scanty  remains  of  buildings  (possibly  of  dty 
walls)  have  also  been  found.  This  site  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  indications  of  medieval  documents.  But  certainly 
an  Etruscan  dty  was  situated  on  the  hill  of  C^olonna,  where  there 
are  remains  of  dty  walls  of  massive  limestone,  in  almost  hori- 
zontal courses.  The  objects  discovered  in  its  extensive  necro- 
polis, where  over  xooo  tombs  have  been  excavated,  are  now 
in  the  museums  of  Grosseto  and  Florence.  The  most  important 
were  sunxnmded  by  tumuli,  which  still  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cilies  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  (London,  1883), 
ii.  263;  NotiMie  deg^i  Scan,  passim;  1.  Falchi,  Ricerche  di  VettUonta 
(Prato,  i88t),  and  other  works,  especially  VetvUmia  e  la  sua 
necropoli  atUtchissima  (Florence,  X891);  U.  Sordini,  Vetulonia 
(Spoleto,  1894)  and  references.  (T.  As.) 

VBUIUjOT,  LOUIS  (1813-1883),  French  journalist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Boynes  (Loiret)  on 
the  xxth  of  October  18x3.  When  Loius  Veuillot  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Paris.  After  a  very  slight 
education  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  and  was  sent  in  X830  to 
serve  on  a  Rouen  paper,  and  afterwards  to  P£rigueux.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1837,  and  a  year  later  visited  Rome  durifig 
Holy  Week.  There  he  embraced  extravagant  ultramontane 
sentiments,  and  was  frun  that  time  an  ardent  champion  of 
Catholicism.  The  results  of  his  conversion  appeared  in  P^ler- 
inage  en  Suisse  (1839),  Rome  et  Lorette  (1841)  and  other  works. 
In  X843  he  entered  the  staff  of  the  Univers  rdigieux.  His 
violent  methods  of  joumah'sm  had  already  provoked  more  than 
one  duel,  and  for  his  polemics  against  the  university  of  Paris 
in  the  Univers  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  In  X848 
he  became  editor  of  the  paper,  which  was  suppressed  in  x86o, 
but  revived  in  1867,  when  Veuillot  recommenced  his  ultra- 
montane propaganda,  which  brought  about  a  second  suppression 
of  his  joimial  in  1874.  When  his  paper  was  suppressed  Veuillot 
occupied  himself  in  writing  violent  pamphlets  directed  against 
the  moderate  Catholics,  the  Second  Empire  and  the  Italian 
goverament.  His  services  to  the  papal  see  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  Pius  DC.,  on  whom  he  wrote  (1878)  a  monograph.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  March  X883. 

Some  of  his  scattered  papers  were  collected  In  Manges  rdigieux, 
kistori^ues  et  liUiraires  (la  vols.,  18^7-75),  and  his  Correspondance 

g»  vob.,  1883-85)  has  neat  political  mterest.    His  younger  brother, 
ugtoe  Veuulot.  publiucd  (1901-4)  a  comprehensive  and  valuable 
life,  Louis  VeuiUcL 

VEVE7  [Ciennan  Kmr],  a  small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud  and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  by  rail  12  m.  S.E.  of  Lausazme  or  3I  m.  N.W.  of  the  Vemex- 
Montreux  railway  station,  while  it  is  well  served  by  steamers 
plying  over  the  Lake  of  Ckneva.  In  X900  it  had  a  poptilation 
of  xx,78x,  of  whom  8878  were  French-speaking,  while  there 
were  8277  Protestants  to  3424  Romanists  and  56  Jews.  It  is 
the  second  town  in  point  of  population  in  the  canton,  coming 
next  after  Lausanne,  though  inferior  to  the  **  agglomeration  " 
known  as  Montreux.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vevcyse 
and  commands  fine  views  of  the  snowy  motmtains  seen  over 
I  the  classy  surface  of  the  lake.    The  whole  of  the  surrounding 
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country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  which  (with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  visitors)  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Every  twenty 
years  or  so  (last  in  1889  and  1905)  the  FiU  des  Vigturons  is  held 
here  by  an  ancient  gild  of  vinedressers,  and  attracts  much 
attention.  Besides  a  railway  line  that  joins  the  Montreux- 
Bemese  Oberland  line  at  Chamby  (5  m.  from  Vevey  and  i^  m. 
below  Les  Avants)  there  is  a  funicular  railway  from  Vevey  up 
the  Mont  Pllerin  (3557  ft.)  to  the  north-west. 

Vevey  was  a  Roman  settlement  [Vmscus]  and  later  formed  part 
of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  that  was  held  by  the  counts  and  dukes  of 
Savoy  till  1S36,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Bern.  In  1708  it  was 
freed  from  Bernese  rule  and  became  part  of  the  canton  oil  L^man 
(renamed  canton  de  Vaud  in  1803)  of  the  Helvetic  Republic 

(W.  A.  B.  C«) 

yBXILLUM  (Lat.  dim.  of  vdum,  piece  of  cloth,  sail,  awning, 
or  from  seAere,  vecium,  to  carry),  the  name  for  a  snoall  ensign 
consisting  of  a  square  cloth  suspended  from  a  cross-piece  fixed 
to  a  spear.  The  vextUum  was  strictly  the  ensign  of  the  maniple, 
as  signum  was  of  the  cohort,  but  the  term  came  to  be  used  for 
all  standards  or  ensigns  other  than  the  eagie  {aqmla)  of  the 
legion  (see  Flag).  Caesar  {B,G.  ii.  so)  uses  the  phrase  vexillum 
proponerc  of  the  red  flag  hoisted  over  the  general's  tent  as  a 
signal  for  the  march  or  battle.  The  standard-bearer  of  the 
maniple  was  styled  vexiUarius,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Empire 
vexiUuM  and  vexiUarius  had  gained  a  new  significance.  Tacitus 
uses  these  terms  frequently  both  of  a  body  of  soldiers  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  standard,  and  also  with 
the  addition  of  «ome  word  implying  connexion  with  a  legion 
of  those  soldiers  who,  after  scr^ng  sixteen  years  with  the 
legion,  continued  their  service,  under  their  own  vexiUunit  with 
the  legion.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  scarf  wrapped  round 
a  bishop's  pastoral  staff  (q.v.).  Modem  science  has  adopted 
the  word  for  the  web  or  vein  of  a  feather  of  a  bird  and  of  the 
large  upper  petal  of  flowers,  such  as  the  pea,  whose  corolla  is 
shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

VBXI5,  or  WexiO,  a  town  and  bbhop's  see  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  district  (Utn)  of  Kronobcrg,  124  m.  N.E.  of  Malmd 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7365.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
low  wooded  hills  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Vexi5,  and  near  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Helga.  Its  appearance  is  modem,  for  it 
was  bumt  in  1843.  The  cathedral  of  St  Siegfrid  dates  from 
about  X300,  but  has  been  restored,  the  last  time  in  1898.  The 
Sro&land  Museum  has  antiquarian  and  numismatic  collections, 
a  Ubrary  and  a  bust  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  iron  foundries, 
a  match  factoiy,  &c  At  Ostrabo,  the  episcopal  residence 
without  the  town,  the  poet  Esaias  Tegn6r  died  in  1846,  and  he 
is  buried  in  the  town  cemetery.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Helga 
is  the  royal  estate  of  Kronoberg,  and  on  an  island  in  the  lake 
the  ruins  of  a  former  castle  of  the  same  name. 

VlfiZELAT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Avallon  by  road.  Its  population,  which  was 
over  10,000  in  the  middle  ages,  was  534  in  1906.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure, 
and  owes  its  renown  to  the  Madeleine,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  basilicas  in  France.  The  Madeleine  dates  from 
the  1 2  th  century  and  was  skilfully  restored  by  Viollet-Ie-Duc. 
It  consists  of  a  narthex,  with  nave  and  aisles;  a  triple  nave, 
without  triforium,  entered  from  the  narthex  by  three  door- 
ways; transepts;  and  a  choir  with  triforium.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  church  is  the  nave,  constructed  about  1x25. 
Its  groined  vaulting  is  supported  on  wide,  low,  semicircular 
arches,  and  on  piers  and  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
embellished  with  sculptures  full  of  animation.  The  narthex 
was  probably  built  about  X140.  The  central  entrance,  leading 
from  it  to  the  nave,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  church;  it  consists  of  two  doorways,  divided  by  a  central 
pier  supporting  sculptured  figures,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
tympanum  carved  with  a  representation  of  Christ  bestowing 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  His  apostles.  The  choir  and  transepts 
are  later  in  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  they  surpass 
in  height  and  grace  of  proportion.  They  resemble  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church  of  St  Denis,  and  were  doubtless  buHt  in 
place  of  a  Romanesque  xboir  damaged  in  a  fire  m  XX65.    A 


cxypt  beneath  the  choir  is  perhaps  the  relic  of  a  previous 
Romanesque  church  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  xx20w 
The  west  facade  of  the  Madeleine  has  three  portals;  that  in  the 
centre  is  divided  by  a  pier  and  surmounted  by  a  tympanum 
sculptured  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  front  belongs  to  the  X3th  century.  Only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  flanlrmg  towers 
is  left,  and  of  the  two  towers  which  formerly  n^e  above  the 
transept  that  to  the  north  has  disH>peared.  Of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  there  remains  a  chapter-house  (13th 
century)  adjoining  the  south  transept.  Most  of  the  ramparts  of 
the  town,  which  have  a  circuit  of  over  a  xnile,  are  still  in 
existence.  In  particular  the  Porte  Neuve,  consisting  of  two 
massive  towers  flanking  a  gateway,  is  in  good  preservation. 
There  are  several  interesting  old  houses,  among  them  one  in 
which  Theodore  of  Beza  was  bom.  Of  the  old  parish  church, 
built  in  the  X7th  century,  the  dock-tower  alone  is  left.  A  mile 
and  a  half  from  V£selay,  in  the  village  of  St  Pere-sous-V^zelay, 
there  is  a  remarkable  Burgundian  Gothic  church,  built  by  the 
monks  of  V6zday  in  the  X3th  century.  The  west  facade, 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  fine  tower,  is  richly  decorated;  its 
lower  portion  is  formed  of  a  projecting  porch  surmounted  by 
pinnacles  and  adorned  with  elaborate  sojdpture. 

The  history  of  V£zelay  is  bound  up  with  its  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  was  founded  in  the  9th  century  under  the  influence  of 
the  abb^  of  Cluny.  This  dependence  was  soon  shaken  off 
by  the  younger  monastery,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  relics 
of  St  Magdalen,  soon  after  its  foundation,  began  to  attract 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whose  presence  enriched  both  the  monks 
and  the  town  which  had  grown  up  round  the  abbey  and  ac- 
knowledged its  supremacy.  At  the  b^iiiming  of  the  X2th 
century  the  exactions  of  the  abbot  Artaud,  who  required 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church,  and  the  refusal  of  the  monks  to  grant  political  independ- 
ence to  the  citizens,  resulted  in  an  insurrection  in  which  the 
abbey  was  bumt  and  the  abbot  murdered.  During  the  next 
fifty  years  three  similar  revolts  occurred,  fanned  by  the  counts 
of  Nevers,  who  wished  to  acquire  the  suzerainty  over  V^zelay 
for  themselves.  The  monks  were,  however,  aided  by  the 
influence  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  VII.,  and  the  towns- 
men were  unsuccessful  on  each  occasion.  During  the  X2th 
century  V6zelay  was  the  scene  of  the  preaching  of  the  second 
crusade  in  1x46,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  cross  in  x  190  by 
Richard  CoEur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus.  The  influent 
of  the  abbey  began  to  diminish  in  X280  when  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maximin  in  Provence  affirmed  that  the  tme  body  cl 
St  Magdalen  had  been  discovered  in  their  church;  its  decline 
was  precipitated  during  the  wars  of  religion  of  the  i6th  century, 
when  V6zelay  suffered  great  hardships. 

VIANDEN,  an  ancient  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  the  Our,  close  to  the  Pmssian  frontier. 
Pop.  (X905)  3350.  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  charters  in 
Europe,  granted  early  in  the  X4th  century  by  Philip,  coimt  of 
Vianden,  from  whom  the  family  of  Nassau- Vianden  sprang, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  ancestor  of  William  of  Orange 
and  Queen  Wilhclmina  of  Holland.  The  semi-mythical 
foundress  of  this  family  was  Bertha,  "  the  White  Lady  "  who 
figures  in  nmny  German  legends.  The  original  name  of  Vianden 
was  Viennensis  or  Vienna,  and  its  probable  derivation  is  from 
the  Celtic  Vien  (rock).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  of  the  little  town,  but  the  chapel 
which  forms  part  of  it  was  restored  in  1849  by  Prince  Henry 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  size  aiid  importance  of  this  castle 
in  its  prime  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  Knights' 
Hall  could  accommodate  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  chapel  is  an  hexagonal  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  opening  upon  a  bare  subterranean  dungeon. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  "  double  chapel," 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  constmcted  by  order  of  the  crusader 
Count  Frederick  II.  on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vianden  are  other  ruined 
castles,  notably  those  of  Stolzcmburg  and  Falkenstcin.    The 
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StUe-town  and  its  pleasant  surroundings  have  been  praised 
by  ouny,  aixMMig  others  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  resided  here  on 
several  occasions.  During  his  last  visit  he  wrote  his  fine  work 
VAnaU  terrible.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Vianden 
valley  was  covered  with  vineyards,  but  at  the  present  day 
its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  derived  from  the  rearing  of  pigs. 

YIANIIA  DO  CASTELLO,  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  oi  Vianna  do  Castello,  Portugal;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lima,  which  is  here  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Oporto- 
Valenca  do  Minho  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  10,00a  Vianna  do 
CuieUo  has  manufactures  of  lace  and  dairy  produce.  Its 
fisheries  are  important.  Salmon  and  lampreys  are  exported, 
both  fresh  and  preserved.  Tlie  administrative  district  of  Vianna 
do  Castello  coincides  with  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  £ntre  Minho  ^  Douro  (9.9.).  Pop.  (1900)  S151367; 
area,  857  sq.  m. 

VIAREGGIO,  a  maritime  town  and  sea-bathing  resort  of  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
13  ffi.  N.W.  of  Pisa  by  rail,  7  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Pop.  (1906) 
14.S63  (town);  21,557  (commune).  Being  sheltered  by  dense 
pine-noods  on  the  north,  and  its  malaria  having  been  banished 
by  drainage,  it  is  frequented  as  a  winter  resort,  and  in  summer 
by  some  thousands  for  its  sea-bathing.  In  1740  the  population 
was  only  300,  and  in  184 1,  6549.  The  body  of  Shelley  was 
bamed  on  the  shore  near  Viareggio  after  his  death  by  drowning 
in  1S22.  The  town  possesses  a  school  of  navigation  and  a 
iechntcal  school,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding. 

VIATICUM  (a  Latin  word  meaning  "  provision  for  a  journey"; 
Gr.  rd  c^65ta),  is  often  used  by  early  Christian  writers  to  denote 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  is  sometimes  also  applied 
to  baptism.  Ultimately  it  came  to  be  employed  in  a  restricted 
sense  to  denote  the  last  communion' given  to  the  dying.  The 
13th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  is  to  the  effect  that  "  none, 
e\-en  of  the  lapsed,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  last  and  most  neces- 
sary viaticum  («^o5mw),"  and  that  the  bishop,  on  examination, 
is  to  give  the  oblation  to  all  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist 
Ml  the  point  of  death.  The  same  principle  still  rules  the  canon 
lav,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  penitential  discipline, 
vhich  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  due  for  their 
oScnce,  b  to  be  undergone  by  lapsed  persons  who  have  thus 
received  the  viaticum,  in  the  event  of  recovexy.  In  extreme 
cases  it  b  lawful  to  adminbter  the  viaticum  to  persons  not 
fasting,  and  the  same  person  may  receive  it  frequently  if  his 
illness  be  prolonged.  The  ritual  to  be  observed  in  its  adminis- 
tration docs  not  differ  from  that  laid  down  in  the  office  for  the 
oonunonion  of  the  sick,  ex(%pt  in  the  words  of  the  formula, 
v^hsch  b  "acdpe,  carissime  f rater  (carissima  soror),  viaticum 
corporis  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quod  te  custodiat  ab  hoste  maligno, 
pcotegat  te,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam  aetemam.  Amen."  After- 
wards the  priest  rinses  hb  fingers  in  a  little  urater,  which  the 
communicant  drinks.  The  viaticum  b  given  before  extreme 
csction,  a  reversal  of  the  medieval  practice  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  recei^nng  the  Eucharbt  while  the  mind  b  still  clear.  In 
the  eariy  centuries  the  sick,  like  those  in  health,  generally  re- 
ceived both  kinds,  though  there  are  instances  of  the  viaticum 
bdcg  given  under  one  form  only,  sometimes  the  bread  and 
io<rctimes,  where  swallowing  was  difficult,  the  wine.  In  times 
of  persecutbn  lajrmen  occasionally  carried  the  viaticum  to  the 
lick,  a  practice  that  persisted  into  the  9th  century,  and  deacons 
continued  to  do  so  even  after  the  Council  of  Ansa  (near  Lyons) 
ia  990  restricted  the  function  to  priests. 

VIBORO,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  ami  (county) 
cf  its  name,  lying  in  the  bleak  midland  district  of  Jutland, 
though  the  immediate  situation,  on  the  small  Viborg  lake,  b 
ricturcsqne.  Pop.  (1901)  8623.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway 
running  east  and  west  between  Langaa  and  Vemb.  The  most 
actabk  building  b  the  cathedral  (1130-1169,  restored  1864- 

i*:^).  The  Black  Friars'  church  is  of  the  13th  century,  and 
the  museum  possesses  specimens  of  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron 
Ages,  abo  medieval  antiquities.  The  Borgevold  Park  borders 
the  lake  on  the  site  of  a  former  castle.  The  industries  embrace 
dbtiDeiics,  iron  foundries  and  manufactures  of  doth.    The 


country  to  the  south  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  near 
Lake  Hald,  where  the  ground  b  slightly  elevated. 

VIBORG  (Finnish  Vii^wi),  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Finland,  b  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Viborg 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saima  Canal  and 
on  the  railway  which  connects  St  Petersburg  with  Helsingfors. 
Population  of  the  town  (1904)  34,67  a,  of  the  province  458,269. 
The  Saima  (^anal  (37  m.  long),  a  fine  engineering  work,  connects 
with  the  sea  Lake  Saima— the  principal  lake  of  Finland,  249  ft. 
above  sea-level — and  a  series  of  others,  including  Puruvesi, 
Orivesi,  Hoytifinen  and  Kallavesi,  all  of  which  are  navigated 
by  steamers,  as  far  north  as  lisalmi  in  63"  30'  N.  laL  Viborg  b 
thus  the  seaport  of  Karelia  and  eastern  Savolaks,  with  the  towns 
of  Vilmanstrand  (2393  inhabitants  in  1904),  St  Michel  (3933), 
Myslott  (2687),  Kuopio  (13,519)  and  lisalmi,  with  their  nuineroua 
saw-miUs  and  iron-works.  Viborg  stands  most  picturesquely 
on  the  glaciated  and  dome-shaped  granite  hilb  surrounding  the 
bay,  which  b  protected  at  its  entrance  by  the  naval  station  of 
Bj6rk5  and  at  its  head  by  several  forts.  The  castle  of  Viborg, 
built  in  1293  by  Marshal  Torkel  Knutson,  was  the  first  centre 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Karelia,  and  for  establishing 
the  power  of  Sweden;  it  b  now  used  as  a  prison.  Its  lofty  and 
elegant  tower  has  fallen  into  decay. .  The  court-house  (1839), 
the  town-house,  the  gymnasium  (1641;  with  an  excellent 
library),  and  the  museum  are  among  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  city.  There  are  also  a  lyceum  and  two  higher  schools  for 
girb,  a  school  of  navigation  and  several  primary  schoob,  both 
pubUc  and  private,*  a  literary  and  an  agrictiltural  society,  and 
several  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  foundries,  machine 
works  and  saw-miUs,  and  a  considerable  export  of  timber  and 
wood  products.    The  coasting  trade  b  also  considerable. 

The  environs  are  most  picturesque  and  are  visited  by  many 
tourists  in  the  summer.  The  park  of  Monrepos  (Old  Viborg),  in 
a  bay  dotted  with  dome-shaped  islands,  is  specially  attractive. 
The  scenery  of  the  Saima  Canal  and  of  the  Finnish  lakes  with 
the  grand  ds  of  Pungaharju;  the  Imatra  rapids,  by  which  the 
Vuokscn  discharges  the  water  of  Lake  Saima  into  Lake  Ladoga, 
with  the  castle  of  Kcxholm  at  its  mouth;  Sordobol  and  Valamo 
monastery  on  Lake  Ladoga — all  vbited  from  Viborg — attract 
many  tourists  from  St  Petersburg  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
Finland. 

VIBURNUM,  in  medicine,  the  dried  bark  of  the  black  haw 
or  Viburnum  prunifolium,  grown  in  India  and  North  America. 
The  black  haw  contains  viburnin  and  valerianic,  tannic,  gallic, 
citric  and  maUc  acids.  The  British  Pharmacopocial  prepara- 
tion b  the  Extractum  Vibumi  Pntnifolii  liquidum;  the  United 
States  preparation  is  the  fluid  extract  prepared  from  the 
Viburnum  opidus.  The  physiological  action  of  viburnum  b 
to  lower  the  blood  pressure.  In  overdose  it  depresses  the  motor 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  so  produces  loss  of  reflex 
and  paralysb.  Therapeutically  the  drug  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic in  dysmenorrhoea  and  in  menorrhagia. 

VICAIRE,  LOUIS  GABRIEL  CHARLES  (1848-1900),  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Bclfort  on  the  25th  of  January  1848.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  and  then  settled  in  Paris  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  His  work  was  twice  "  crowned  "  by  the  Academy, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Born 
in  the  Vosges,  and  a  Parisian  by  adoption,  Vicaire  remained  all 
his  life  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  country  to  which  his  family 
belonged — La  Bresse — spending  much  of  his  time  at  Amb^rieu. 
His  freshest  and  best  work  is  hb  £,maux  bressans  (1884),  a  volume 
of  poems  full  of  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  the  old  French  chansons. 
Other  volumes  followed:  Le  Litre  de  la  patrie,  VHeure  en- 
chantie  (1890),  A  la  bonne  franqueite  (1892),  Au  boisjoli  (1894) 
and  Le  Clos  desfies  (1897).  Vicaire  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Jules  Truffier  tv^-o  short  pieces  for  the  stage,  Fleurs  d*avrU  (1890) 
and  La  Farce  du  mari  refondu  (1895);  also  the  Miracle  de  Saint 
Nicolas  (1S88).  With  his  friend  Henri  Beauclair  he  produced  a 
parody  of  the  Decadents  entitled  Lcs  Dtiiquescences  and  signed 
Ador£  Floupette.  His  fame  rests  on  his  £maux  bressans  and  on 
hb  Rabelabbn  drinking  songs;  the  religious  and  fairy  poems 
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charining  as  they  often  are,  carry  simplicity  to  the  verge  of 
aflfectaiion.  The  poet  died  in  Paris,  after  a  long  and  painful 
Ulness,  on  the  ajrd  of  September  1900. 

Sec  Henri  Corbel,  Un  Poite,  Gabriel  Vicairt  (1902). 

VICAR  (Lat.  vicarius,  substitute),a  title.more  espedally  ecclesi- 
astical, describing  various  officials  acting  in  some  special  way 
for  a  superior.  Cicero  uses  the  name  vicarius  to  describe  an 
under-slave  kept  by  another  as  part  of  his  private  property.  The 
vicarius  was  an  important  official  in  the  reorganized  empire  of 
Diocletian.  It  remained  as  a  title  of  secular  officials  in  the 
middle  ages,  being  applied  to  persons  appointed  by  the  Roman 
emperor  to  judge  cases  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  or  to 
wield  power  in  certain  districts,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  prefects  of  the  dty  at  Rome  were 
called  Vicarti  Romae.  In  the  eariy  middle  ages  the  term  was 
applied  to  representatives  of  a  count  administering  justice  for 
him  in  the  country  or  small  towns  and  dealing  with  unimportant 
cases,  levying  taxes,  &c.  Monasteries  and  religious  houses  often 
employed  a  vicar  to  answer  to  their  feudal  lords  for  those  of  their 
lands  which  did  not  pass  into  mortmain. 

The  title  of  "  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,"  borne  by  the  popes,  was 
introduced  as  their  spedal  designation  during  the  8th  century,  in 
place  of  the  older  style  oT  "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  (or  vicarius  prin- 
cipis  apostolorum).  In  the  early  Church  other  bishops  commonly 
described  themselves  as  vicars  of  Christ  (Du  Cange  gives  an 
e;cample  as  late  as  the  9th  century  from  the  capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Bald) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in  their  case,  or  indeed 
in  that  of  "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  given  to  the  popes,  that  it  was  part 
of  their  formal  style.  The  assumption  of  the  style  "  vicar  of 
Christ "  by  the  popes  coincided  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  chancery  to  insist  on  pladng  the  pontiff's  name 
before  that  of  emperors  and  kings  and  to  refuse  to  other  bishops 
the  right  to  address  him  as"  brother  "(MasLatrie,  s."  Sabinien," 
p.  1047).  It  was  not  till  the  13th  century  that  the  alternative 
style  "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  was  definitively  forbidden,  this  pro- 
hibition thus  coinciding  with  the  extreme  claims  of  the  pope  to 
rule  the  world  as  the  immediate  "  vicar  of  God  "  (sec  Innocent 
UI.). 

All  bishops  were  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  vicars  of  the  pope, 
but  the  title  vicarius  scdis  aposlolicae  came  especially  to  be  ap- 
plied as  an  alternative  to  legatus  scdis  aposlolicae  to  describe  papal 
legates  to  whom  in  certain  places  the  pope  delegated  a  portion 
of  his  authority.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  tells  us  in  his  treatise 
De  synodo  dioecesana  that  the  pope  often  names  vicars-apostolic 
for  the  government  of  a  particular  diocese  because  the  episcopal 
see  is  vacant  or,  being  filled,  the  titular  bishop  cannot  fulfil 
his  functions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  was 
governed  by  vicars-apostolic  from  16S5  until  1850,  when  Pope 
Pius  IX.  re-established  the  hicnirchy.  Vicars-apostolic  at  the 
present  day  are  nearly  always  titular  bishops  taking  their  titles 
from  places  not  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  title  is  generally  given  by  the  pope  to  bishops  sent 
on  Eastern  missions. 

A  neighbouring  bishop  was  sometimes  appointed  by  the  pope 
vicar  of  a  church  which  happened  to  be  without  a  pastor.  A 
spedal  vicar  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  superintend  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  Rome  and  its  suburbs,  to  y\sit  its  churches, 
monasteries,  &c.,  and  to  correct  abuses.  It  became  eariy  a 
custom  for  the  prebendaries  and  canons  of  a  cathedral  to  employ 
"  priest-vicars  "  or  "  vicars-choral  "  as  their  substitutes  when  It 
was  their  turn  as  hcbdomcdary  to  sing  High  Mass  and  conduct 
divine  office.  In  the  English  Church  these  priest-vicars  remain 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundations  as  beneficed  clergy  on  the 
foundation;  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  they  are 
paid  by  the  chapters.  "  Lay  vicars  "  also  were  and  are  employed 
to  sing  those  parts  of  the  office  which  can  be  sung  by  laymen. 

In  the  early  Church  the  assistant  bishops  {chore piscopi)  were 
sometimes  described  as  vicarti  episcoporum.  The  employment 
of  such  vicars  was  by  no  means  generail  in  the  early  Church,  but 
towards  the  13th  century  it  became  very  general  for  a  bishop  to 
employ  a  vicar-general,  often  to  curb  the  growing  authority  of 
the  archdeacons.   In  the  middle  ages  there  was  not  a  very  dear 


distinction  drawn  between  the  vicar  and  the  oflidal  of  the  bishop. 
When  the  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdiction  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  former  fell  generally  to  the  vicars,  the  latter  to 
the  offidals.  In  the  style  of  the  Roman  chancery,  offidal  docu- 
ments are  addressed  to  the  bishops  or  their  vicars  for  dioceses 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  for  French  dioceses  to  the  bishops  or  thdr 
officials.  The  institution  of  vicars-general  to  help  the  bishops  is 
now  general  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
bishop  is  obliged  to  have  such  an  offidal.  He  may  have  twa 
Such  a  vicar  possesses  an  ordiruiry  and  not  a  delegated  juris- 
diction, which  he  exerdses  like  the  bishop.  He  cannot ,  however, 
ezerdsc  functions  which  concern  the  episcopal  order,  or  confer 
benefices  without  express  and  particular  commission.  In  the 
Anglican  Church  a  vicar-general  is  employed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters 
as  ecdesiastical  visitations.  In  the  Roman  Cathoh'c  Church 
bishops  sometimes  appoint  lesser  vicars  to  exercise  a  more 
limited  authority  over  a  limited  district.  They  are  called 
"  vicars-forane  "  or  rural  deans.  They  are  entrusted  especially 
with  the  surveillance  of  the  parish  priests  and  other  priests  of 
thdr  districts,  and  with  matters  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline.  They 
are  charged  espedally  with  the  care  of  sick  priests  and  in  case  of 
death  with  the  celebration  of  their  fimerals  and  the  charge  of 
thdr  vacant  parishes.  In  canon  law  priests  doing  work  in 
place  of  the  parish  priest  are  called  vicars.  Thus  in  France  the 
curS  or  head  priest  in  a  parish  church  is  assisted  by  so'eral 
vicaires. 

Formerly,  and  espedally  in  England,  many  churches  were 
appropriated  to  monasteries  or  colleges  of  canons,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service 
in  such  churches,  but  in  the  X3th  century  such  corporations  were 
obliged  to  appoint  permanent  paid  vicars  who  were  called 
perpetual  vicars.  Hence  in  Eng^d  the  distinction  between 
rectors,  who  draw  both,  the  greater  and  lesser  tithes,  and  vicars, 
who  are  attached  to  parishes  of  which  the  great  tithes,  formerly 
held  by  monasteries,  are  now  drawn  by  lay  rectors.   (See  Appso- 

PUATION.) 

See  Du  Cange.  Glossarium  mediae  et  imfiniae  Latiniiatts,  ed.  L. 
Favre  (Niort,  1883,  &c.):  Migne,  Encyclopidie  tkfologique,  series  i. 
vol.  10  (Droit  Canon):  Comtc  dc  Mas  Latrie.  Trisor  de  ekronologie 
(Paris.  1889):  and  Sir  R.  J.  Phillimore,  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  tka 
Church  of  England  (2nd  ed.  1895).  (E.  O'N.) 

VICE,  (i)  (Through  Fr.  from  Lat.  vittum),  a  fault,  blemish, 
more  specifically  a  moral  fault,  hence  depravity,  sin,  or  a  par- 
ticular form  of  depravity.  In  the  medieval  morality  plays  a 
spedal  character  who  acted  as  an  attendant  on  the  devil  was 
styled  "the  Vice,"  but  sometimes  took  the  name  of  specific 
vices  such  as  Envy,  Fraud,  Iniquity  and  the  like.  He  was 
usually  dressed  in  the  garb  that  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
domestic  fool  or  jester,  and  was  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  or 
dagger.  (2)  (M.E.  vyce,  vise  or  vysei  Fr.  vis;  Lat.  vitis^  a 
vine,  or  bryony,  i.e.  something  that  twists  or  winds),  a  portable 
or  fixed  tool  or  appliance  which  holds  or  grips  an  object  while 
it  is  being  worked;  a  spedal  form  of  damp.  The  tool  consists 
essentially  of  movable  jaws,  either  jointed  by  a  hinge  or  mo\'ing 
on  slides,  and  the  dosing  motion  is  applied  by  a  screw,  whence 
the  name,  as  of  something  which  turns  or  winds,  or  by  a  lever, 
ratchet,  &c.  (see  Tools).  (3)  (Lat.  vice,  in  place  of,  abl.  sing, 
of  a  noun  not  found  in  the  nom.),  a  wrord  chiefly  used  as  a  prefix 
in  combination  with  names  of  office-holders,  indicating  a  position 
subordinate  or  alternative  to  the  chief  office-holder,  especially 
one  who  takes  second  rank  or  acts  in  default  of  his  superior, 
e.g.  vice-chairman,  vice-admiral,  &c 

VICE-CHANCELLOR,  the  deputy  of  a  chancellor  (q.v.),  la 
the  English  legal  system  vice-chancellors  in  equity  were 
formerly  important  officials.  The  first  vice-chancellor  was 
appointed  in  1813  in  order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  sole  judges  in  equity.  Two  additional  vice-chancellors  were 
appointed  in  1841.  The  vice-chancellors  sat  separately  from 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lords  justices,  to  whom  there  was 
an  appeal  from  their  dedsions.    By  the  Judicature  Act  1873 
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tbey  became  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  tetaining  their 
titles,  but  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  any 
one  his  successor  was  to  be  styled  "judge."  Vice-chancellor 
Sir  J.  Bacon  (1798^1895)  was  the  last  to  hold  the  office,  resigning 
in  1886. 

Vioe-cfaaiKellor  is  also  the  title  given  to  the  judge  of  the  duchy 
court  of  Lancaster.  For  the  vice-chancellor  of  a  university, 
see  Chanczixor. 

VICERTE;  GIL  (1470-1540),  the  father  of  the  Portuguese 
drama,  wais  bom  at  Guimarftes,  but  came  to  Lisbon  in  boyhood 
and  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree.  la  1493  we  find  him  acting  as  master  of  rhetoric  to  the 
duke  of  Beja,  afterwards  King  Manoel,  a  post  which  gave  him 
admissMHi  to  the  court;  and  the  Cancioneiro  Ceral  contains  some 
early  lyrics  of  his  which  show  that  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
saoa  do  paco.  The  birth  of  King  John  III.  furnished  .the 
occasion  for  his  first  dramatic  essay — The  Neaiherd*s  Monologuef 
which  he  recited  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  June  1502  in  the 
<{ueen's  chamber  in  the  presence  of  King  Manoel  and  his  court. 
It  was  written  in  Spanish  out  of  compliment  to  the  queen,  a 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  because  that  language 
was  then  the  fashionable  medium  with  the  higher  classes.  This 
manger-hymn,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Portugal,  so  pleased  the 
king's  mother,  the  infanta  D.  Beatrix,  that  she  desired  Gil 
Vicente  to  repeat  it  the  following  Christmas,  but  he  composed 
instead  the  CaslUian  Pa^oral  Aiito^  a  more  developed  piece  in 
vhich  he  introduced  six  characters.  The  infanta,  pleased 
again,  required  a  further  diversion  for  Twelfth  Day,  whereupon 
he  produced  the  Aitto  of  the  Wise  Kings,  He  had  now  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  pla3rwright,  and  for  the  next  thirty 
years  be  entertained  the  courts  of  Kings  Manoel  and  John  III., 
accompanying  them  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
providing  by  his  autos  a  distraction  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
in  tiroes  of  rejoicing  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Though  himself  both  actor  and  author,  GU  Vicente 
hxd  no  regular  company  of  players,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
easily  found  students  and  court  servants  wilUng  to  get  up  a 
part  for  a  small  fee,  especially  as  the  plays  would  not  ordinarily 
run  i<x  more  than  one  ni^L  The  Auto  of  Ike  Sybil  Cassandra 
(produced  at  the  monastery  of  Euxobregas  at  Christmas  1503), 
the  Auto  of  St  Martin  (played  in  the  church  at  Caldas  on  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  1504),  and  a  m3rstery  play,  the  Auto  of 
the  Four  Seasons,  all  belong,  like  their  predecessors,  to  the 
rtltgtous  drama,  but  in  1505  Gil  Vicente  wrote  a  comedy  of  real 
Hfe,  Who  has  Bran  to  seU?  a  title  given  it  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
dever  farce  deleting  an  amorous  poor  squire  and  his  Hi-paid 
Kfvants,  and  <^ns  a  rich  portrait-gallery  in  which  the  dramatist 
includes  every  type  of  Portuguese  sodcty,  depicting  the  fail- 
ings of  each  with  the  freedom  of  a  Rabelais.  The  next  three 
years  saw  no  new  play,  but  in  1506  Gil  Vicente  delivered  before 
the  court  at  Ahneirim  a  sermon  in  verse  on  the  theme  Non-vdo, 
Mi0,  et  defUicr^  in  which  he  protested  against  the  intolerance 
shown  to  the  Jews,  just  as  in  1531  he  interfered  to  prevent  a 
massscxe  of  the  "  New  Christians  "  at  SanUrem.  The  Auto 
of  Ae  Sold,  a  Catholic  prototype  of  Goethe's  Faust,  containing 
some  beautiful  lyrics,  appeared  in  1508,  and  in  1509  the  Auto 
da  India,  a  farce  which  has  the  eastern  enterprise  of  his  country- 
men for  background,  while  the  Auto  da  Fama  (1516)  and  the 
Eskortation  to  War  (1513)  are*  inspired  by  the  achievements 
that  made  Portugal  a  worid-power.  If  the  farce  of  The  Old  Man 
of  the  Garden  (15 14)  breathes  the  influence  and  spirit  of  the 
CeUsiina,  the  popular  trilogy  of  the  Bw^s  of  Hell,  Purgatory 
end  dory  (1517,  15x8,  1519)  is  at  once  a  dance  of  death,  fuU 
of  qilendid  pageantry  and  caustic  irony,  and  a  kind  of  Portuguese 

Dhina  Commedia.  The  Auto  of  the  Fairies  (15x6),  the  Farce 
of  the  Doctors  (15x9)  and  the  Comedy  of  Rubcna  (x52x)  ridicule 
cnduste  dcrics  and  ignorant  phyacians  with  considerable 
freedom  and  a  medieval  coarseness  of  wit,  and  the  Farce  of  the 
Cipsia  h  interesting  as  the  first  piece  of  the  European  theatre 
dealing  professedly  with  that  race.  Ignez  Pereira,  usually  held 
to  be  Gil  Vicente's  masterpiece,  was  produced  in  1533  before 
John  UL  at  the  convent  of  Christ  at  Thomar,  and  owed 


its  origin  to  certain  men  of  bom  saber,  perhaps  envious  partisans 
of  the  rlnssiral  school.  They  pretended  to  doubt  his  author- 
ship of  the  autos,  and  accordingly  gave  him  as  a  theme  for  a 
fresh  piece  the  proverb:  "  I  prefer  an  ass  that  carries  me  to  a 
horse  that  throws  me."  Gil  Vicente  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  furnished  a  triumphant  reply  to  his  detractors  in  this 
comedy  of  ready  wit  and  lively  dialogue.-  The  Beira  Judge 
(1526),  the  Forge  of  Love  (1525)  and  The  Beira  Priest  (1526) 
satirize  the  malaidministxation  of  justice  by  ignorant  magistrates 
and  the  lax  morals  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  Farce  of  the 
Muleteers  (1526)  dramatizes  the  type  of  poor  nobleman  described 
in  Cleynart's  Letters.  The  Comedy  of  the  Arms  of  the  City  of 
Coimbra  (1537)  has  a  considerable  antiquarian  interest,  and  the 
facetious  Ship  of  Love  is  full  of  quaint  imagery,  while  the  lengthy 
Auto  of  the  Fair  (X527),  with  its  twenty-two  characters,  may 
be  described  as  at  once  an  indictment  of  the  society  of  the  time 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  Christian  and  a  telling  appeal 
for  the  reform  of  the  church.  In  an  oft-quoted  passage,  Rome 
personified  comes  to  the  booth  of  Mercury  and  Time,  and  offers 
her  indulgences,  saying,  "  Sell  me  the  peace  of  heaven,  since  I 
have  power  here  below  ";  but  Mercury  refuses,  declaring  that 
Rome  absolves  the  whole  world  and  never  thinks  of  her  own 
sins.  The  play  concludes  with  a  dance  and  hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  Triumph  of  Winter  (1529)  exposes  the  unskilful 
pilots  and  ignorant  seamen  who  cause  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives 
on  the  route  to  India,  and  the  Auto  da  LusUania  (1532)  portrays 
the  household  of  a  poor  Jewish  tailor,  ending  with  a  curious 
dialogue  between  "AU  the  Worid"  and  "Nobody.'\  The 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Aggrieved  (1533)  is  an  attack  on  discontent  and 
ambition,  lay  and  dcricaL  After  representing  the  AtUo  da 
fcsta  for  the  Conde  de  Vimioso  (1535),  and  dramatizing  the 
romances  of  chivalry  in  D,  Duardos  and  Amadis  de  Caula,  Gil 
Vicente  ended  his  dramatic  career  in  1536  with  a  mirthful 
comedy,  2'he  Garden  of  Deceptions.  He  spent  the  evening  of 
life  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  press  at  the  instance  of  King 
John  III.,  and  died  in  1540,  his  wife  Branca  Bezerra  having 
predeceased  him.  Four  children  were  bom  of  their  union,  and 
among  them  Paula  Vicente  attained  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  group  of  cultured  women  who  formed  a  sort  of  female 
academy  presided  over  by  the  infanta  D.  Maria. 

The  forty<four  pieces  comprising  the  theatre  of  Gil  \^cente  fall 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language  into  three  groups:  (i)  those  in' 
Portuguese  only,  numberinfl;  fourteen;  (2)  those  in  Spanish  only,' 
numbering  eleven:  and  (3)  the  bilin^al,  bein^  the  remainder, 
nineteen  in  all.  They  are  also  from  thetr  nature  dtvisiblc  as  follows : 
a.  Works  of  a  religious  character  or  of  devotion.  Most  of  these 
are  a  development  of  the  mystery  or  miracle  play  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  they  may  be  subdivided  into  (i)  Biblical  pieces;  (2)  pieces 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  saint;  and  (3)  religious  allegories. 
In  this  department  Gil  Vicente  reaches  his  highest  poetical  nights, 
and  the  Auto  of  the  Soul  b  a  triumph  of  elevation  of  idea  and  feeling 
allied  to  beauty  of  expression,  b.  Aristocratic  works,  or  tragi- 
comedies, the  composition  of  which  was  the  result  of  hb  contact 
with  the  court:  these,  though  often  more  spectacular  than  strictly 
dramatic,  are  remarkable  for  opulence  of  invention  and  sweetness 
of  versification,  c.  The  (x>pular  theatre,  or  comedies  and  farces. 
Gil  Vicente's  plays  contain  some  evidence  of  his  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  French  poetiy;  f.e.  The  Beira  Judge  wears  a  general 
likeness  to  the  products  of  the  Clercs  de  la  Basocne,  and  his  Testa- 
ment of  Maria  Parda  is  reminiscent  of  the  better-known  work  of 
Francois  Villon.  Most  of  the  jflavs  are  written  in  the  national 
redondilha  verse,  and  are  preceded  by  initial  rubrics  stating  the 
date  when,  the  place  where,  in  whose  presence,  and  on  what  occasion 
each  was  first  performed,  and  these  make  up  the  annals  of  the  first 
thirty-four  years  of  the  Portuguese  drama.  Most  of  them  were  pui 
on  the  stage  at  the  different  royal  palaces;  some,  however,  were 
played  in  hospitals,  and,  it  is  said,  even  in  churches,  though  this  is 
doubtful:  those  of  which  the  subjects  are  litumcal  at  the  great 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Epiphany  and  Maundy  Thursday,  others  on 
the  happening  of  some  event  of  importance  to  the  royal  family  or 
the  nation.  Many  of  the  plays  contain  songs,  either  written  and 
set  to  music  by  the  author,  or  collected  by  him  from  popular  sources, 
while  at  the  close  the  characters  leave  the  stage  singing  and  dancing, 
as  u-as  the  custom  in  the  medieval  comedies. 

Though  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  pieces  are'  in  Spanish,  they 
are  all  eminently  national  in  idea,  texture  and  subject.  No  other 
Portuguese  writer  reflects  so  faithfully  the  languaee,  types,  customs 
and  colour  of  hb  age  as  Gil  Vicente,  and  the  rudest  of  his  dramas 
are  full  of  genuine  comic  feeling.    If  they  never  attain  to  perfect 
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art.  they  pocsess  the  supreme  gift  of  life.  None  of  them  are,  strictly 
spealdne,  hbtorical,  and  he  never  attempted  to  write  a /tragedy. 
Himseira  man  of  the  people,  he  would  not  imitate  theproducls  of 
the  classical  theatre  as  did  S4  de  Miranda  and  Fcrrelra,  out  though 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  Old  or  Spanish  school  in  form,  ^ct  be 
had  imbibed  the  critical  spirit  and  mental  ferment  of  the  Renaissance 
without  its  culture  or  erudition.  Endowed  by  nature  with  acute 
observation  and  considerable  powers  of  analysis,  Gil  Vicente  possessed 
a  felicity  of  phrase  and  an  unmatched  knowledge  of  popular  super- 
stitions, language  and  lore.  Above  all,  he  was  a  moralist,  with  satire 
and  ridicule  as  his  main  weapons;  but  if  his  invective  is  often  stinging 
it  is  rarely  bitter,  while  more  than  one  incident  in  his  career  shows 
thfit  he  possessed  a  kindly  heart  as  wfcll  as  an  impartial  Judgment, 
arid  a  well-balanced  outlook  on  life.  If  he  owed  his  early  msptratton 
to  Juan  de  Encina,  he  repaid  the  debt  by  showing  a  better  way 
to  the  dramatists  of  the  neighbouring  country,  so  that  he  may 
truly  be  called  the  father  of  the  rich  Spanish  drama,  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon.  Much  of  his  fame  abroad  is  due  to  his  position 
as  an  innovator,  and,  as  Dr  Garnett  truly  remarked,  "  One  little 
corner  of  Europe  alone  possessed  in  the  early  i6th  century  a  drama 
at  once  living,  mdigenous  and  admirable  as  literature." 

Gil  Vicente  perhaps  lacks  psychological  depth,  but  he  pMsesses 
a  breadth  of  mental  vision  and  a  critical  acumen  unknown  in  any 
medieval  dramatist.  In  his  attitude  to  religion  he  acts  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  better  men  of  his  age  and  country.  A  convinced 
but  liberal-minded  Catholic,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  attacks  on 
the  unity  Of  the  Church,  but  he  cries  out  for  a  reform  of  morals, 
pillories  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
pens  the  most  bitter  things  of  the  popes  and  their  court.  He 
strove  to  take  a  middle  course  at  a  time  when  moderation  was  still 
possible,  though,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  reign  of 
religious  fanaticism^  inaugurated  by  the  Inquisition,  his  bold  stand 
for  religious  toleration  would  liave  meant  his  imprisonment  or  exile, 
if  not  a  worse  fate.  He  is  a  great  dramatist  in  embryo,  who,  if 
he  had  been  born  fifty  years  Liter  and  preserved  his  liberty  of  thought 
and  expression,  might  with  added  culture  ha\'e  surpassed  Calderon 
and  taicen  his  place  as  the  Latin  and  Catholic  rival  of  Shakespeare. 

Some  of  the  plays  were  printed  in  Gil  Vicente's  lifetime,  but  the 
first  collected  edition,  which  included  his  lyrics,  was  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  Luiz  (Lisbon,  156a),  with  a  dedication  to  King 
Sebastian.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1586,  with  various  omissions 
and  alterations  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Inouisition.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  3  vols,  came  out  at  Hamburg  (181^},  with  a 
glossary  and  introductory  essay  on  Vicente's  life  and  wntings,  and 
a  poor  reprint  of  this  edition  is  dated  Lisbon  1852.  He  has  never 
found  a  translator,  doubtless  because  of  the  difhculty  of  rendering 
his  form  and  explaining  his  wealth  of  topical  allusions. 

AtJTHORiTiES. — Dr  Theophilo  Braga,  Gil  Vicente  e  as  origens  do 
tkeatro  nadonal  (Oporto.  1898):  J-  L  de  Brito  Rebello,  Ct/ Vtf«iil« 
(Lisbon,  190a):  The  Portuguese  Drama  in  the  i6th  Century — 
Gil  Vicente,"  in  the  MancbesUr  QuarUrly  Quly  and  October  1807); 
introduction  by  the  Conde  de  Sabugosa  to  hu  edition  of  the  Auto 
defesta  (Usbon,  1906).  (E.  Pe.) 

VICENZA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venctia,  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Vicenza,  42  m.  W.  of  Venice  by  rail,  131  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  32,200  (town);  47,558  (com- 
mune). It  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Monti  Bcrici,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bacchiglionc,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Rctrone. 
It  was  surrounded  by  X3th-century  walls,  once  about  3  m.  in 
drcumference,  but  these  are  now  in  great  part  demolished. 
Thou^  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  the  town 
has  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  many  of  them  the  work  of  Andrea 
Palladio.  The  best  of  these  is  the  town  hall,  otherwise  known 
as  the  basilica,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
of  which  Palladio  himself  said  that  it  might  stand  comparison 
with  any  similar  work  of  antiqtiity.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ta^  the  architect  had  to  accom- 
plish— that  of  transforming  the  exterior  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Ragione,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
which  the  colonnades  of  the  basilica  entirely  enclose.  It  was 
begun  in  1549,  but  not  finished  till  1614,  long  after  his  death. 
He  also  designed  many  of  the  fine  palaces  which  give  Vicenza 
its  individuaU'ty;  only  two  of  them,  the  Barbarano  and  Chicri- 
cati  palaces  (the  latter  containing  the  picture  gallery),  have  two 
orders  of  architecture,  the  rest  having  a  heavy  rustica  basis 
with  only  one  order  above  it.  Many  palaces,  however,  have 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  him  which  aie  really  the  work  of 
Scamozzi  and  others  of  his  successors.  The  famous  Teatro 
GUmpico  was  begun  by  him,  but  only  finished  after  his  death; 
it  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  construct  a  theatre  in  the  ancient 
•tyle,  and  the  stage,  with  the  representation  of  streets  ascending 
at  the  back,  is  curious.    The  cathedral,  which  is  Italian  Gothic, 


dating  mainly  from  the  X3tb  century,  consists  of  a  nave  with 
eight  chapels  on  each  side,  and  a  very  high  Renaissance  domed 
choir;  it  contains  examples  of  the  Montagnas  and  of  Lorenzo 
da  Venezia.  The  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  (1280-1344)  and 
S.  Corona  (1260-1300),  both  of  brick,  are  better  examples  of 
Gothic  than  the  cathedral;  both  contain  interesting  works  of 
art — the  latter  a  very  fine  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  by  Giovanni 
BellinL  In  S.  Stefano  is  an  imposing  altar-piece  by  Palma 
Vecchio.  The  church  of  SS.  Felice  e  Fortunato  was  restored 
in  A.D.  975,  but  has  been  much  altered,  and  was  transformed 
in  1613.  The  portal  is  of  11 54,  and  the  Lombardcsque  square 
brick  tower  of  xi6o.  Under  it  a  mosaic  pavement  with  the 
names  of  the  donors,  belonging  to  the  original  church  of  the 
Lombard  period  (?),  was  discovered  in  1895  (see  F.  Berchet, 
///.  Rdazione  dell*  Ufficio  Regionale  per  la  conservazione  dci 
numumcnti  dd  Veneio^  Venice,  1895,  p.  xii).  None  of  the 
churches  of  Vicenza  is  the  work  of  Palladio.  Of  the  Palladian 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  La  Rotonda,  or  Villa  Palladiana, 
i|  m.  S.E.,  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  sqtiarc  building 
with  Ionic  colonnades  and  a  central  dome,  like  an  ancient 
temple,  but  curiously  unlike  a  Roman  villa.  Vicenza  also 
contains  some  interesting  remains  0/  the  Gothic  period  beside^ 
the  churches  mentioned — the  lofty  tower  of  the  town  haU 
(11 74-13 11-X446;  the  Piazza  contains  two  columns  of  the 
Venetian  period,  with  S.  Theodore  and  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark 
on  them)  and  several  palaces  in  the  Venetian  style.  Among 
these  may  be  especially  noted  the  small  Casa  Pigafelta  dating 
from  1481,  but  still  half  Gothic,  prettily  decorated.  Some  of 
these  earlier  bouses  had  paintcxi  facades.  The  fine  picture 
of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  "  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Giorgione), 
according  to  Burckhardt  once  in  the  Palazzo  Loschi,  is  now 
in  the  Gardner  collection  at  Boston,  U.S.A.  The  most  im- 
portant manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  employs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  of  mulberry 
trees  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Woollen  and  b'nen 
cloth,  leather,  earthenware,  paper,  and  articles  in.  gold  and 
silver  are  also  made  in  Vicenza,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
these  articles,  as  well  as  in  com  and  wine,  is  carried  on. 

Vicenza  is  the  ancient  Vicelia^  an  ancient  town  of  Venetia. 
It  was  of  less  importance  than  its  neighbours  Venetia  and 
Patavium,  and  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history.  It  no  doubt 
acquired  Roman  citizenship  in  49  b.c,  and  became  a  muni- 
cipinm]  and  b  mentioned  two  years  later  apropos  of  a  dispute 
between  the  citizens  and  their  slaves.  Remains  of  a  theatre 
and  of  a  late  mosaic  pavement  with  hunting  scenes  have  been 
found,  three  of  the  bridges  across  the  Bacchigllone  and  Retrone 
are  of  Roman  origin,  and  arches  of  the  aqueduct  exist  outside 
Porta  S.  Croce.  A  road  diverged  here  to  Opitergium  (mod. 
Oderzo)  from  the  main  road  between  Verona  and  Patavium 
(Padua) :  see  T.  Mommscn  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Latin,  v.  (Berlin,  1883). 
p.  304.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion  of  Attila,by  whom 
it  was  laid  waste,  and  in  subsequent  incursions^  It  was  for 
some  time  during  thp  middle  ages  an  independent  republic, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Venetians  in  1405.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  it  became  the  scat  of  a  school  of  painting 
strongly  influenced  by  Mantegna,  of  which  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives were,  besides  Bartolomeo  Montagna,  its  founder, 
his  son  Benedetto  Montagna,  Giovanni  Speranza  and  Gio- 
vanni Buonconsiglio.  Good  altar-pieces  by  the  former  exist 
in  S.  Bartolommeo,  S.  Corona,  and  the  cathedral,  and  several 
pictures  also  in  the  picture  gallery;  while  his  son  Benedetto 
had  greater  merits  as  an  engraver  than  a  painter.  Some  works 
by  both  of  the  last  two  exist  at  Vicenza— the  best  is  a  P1et& 
in  tempera  in  the  gallery  by  Buonconsiglio,  by  whom  is  also  a 
good  Madonna  at  S.  Rocco.  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-1 580)' was 
a  native  of  Vicenza,  as  was  also  a  contemporary,  Vincenzo 
Scamozzi  (1552-1616),  who  was  largely  dependent  on  him, 
but  is  better  known  for  his  work  on  architecture  (ArchiUtlura 
universale,  161 5).  Palladio  inaugurated  a  school  of  followers 
who  continued  to  erect  similar  buildings  in  Vicenza  even  down 
to  the  French  Revolution.  (T.  As.) 

Sec  G.  Pettini,  Vieenga  (Bergamo,  r905). 
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VICBBOT  (from  O.  Fr.  viceroy,  mod.  viceroi,  Le.  Lat.  vice,  in 
place  of,  and  toy  or  r<n,  king) ,  the  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  colony 
to  vhom  is  delisted  by  his  sovereign  the  power  to  exercise 
regal  authority  in  his  name.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  the  governor-general  of  India  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
viceroys,  but  the  title  has  no  ofikial  reoogmtion  in  Bntish 
government. 

VICH*  a  city  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  on  the  river  Gurri,  a  small  nght-hand  tributary 
of  the  Ter,  and  on  the  Granollirs-Ripoll  railway  Pop  (1900) 
11,678  Vkh  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  with  narrow,  ill- 
paved  streets  and  many  curious  old  houses  irregularly  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises  above  one  of  the  side  valleys  of 
the  Ter  basm.  The  cathedral,  founded  about  1040  and  built 
chiefly  m  the  14th  century,  was  to  some  extent  modernized  m 
t&:>3  Its  Gothic  cloisters  (1340)  are  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful tracery  in  their  windows,  and  there  is  a  fine  altar  of  sculp- 
tured marble.  Some  valuable  manuscnpts  are  preserved  m 
the  library  of  the  chapter-house,  and  the  museum  contains 
as  interesting  archaeological  collection,  besides  statuary,  pic- 
t'lres.  &c.  The  dty  is  locally  celebrtited  for  the  manufacture 
of  sausages;  other  industries  include  tanning  and  the  weaving 
of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

Vich,  the  Ausa  of  the  ancient  geographers,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ausetani;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ausona 
and  Vicus  Ausonensis,  hence  Vic  de  Osona,  and  simply  Vich. 

VICHTt  a  town  of  central  France  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  right  bank  erf  the  Allier,  33  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Moulins  by 
ralL    Pop.  (1906)  14,520.    Vichy  owes  its  importance  to  its 
oineral  waters,  which  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.   They  afterwards  lost  their  celebrity  and  did  not  regain 
h  till  the  17th  century,  in  the  latter  half  of  which  they  were 
vsited  and  written  of  by  Madame  de  S6vign6.     Within  the 
town  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  qmngs,  twelve  of  which  are  state  property,  four  of  these 
having  been  tapped  by  boring.    The  waters  of  those  which  are 
outside  the  town  are  brouj^t  in  by  means  of  aqueducts.    Tlie 
most  celebrated  and  frequented  are  the  Grande  Grille,  L'Hdpital, 
the  Cutest  ins,  and  Lardy     The  most  copious  of  all,  the  Puits 
Carr6,  is  reserved  for  the  baths.    All  these,  whether  cold  or  hot 
(maximum  temperature,  113^  F.),  are  largely  charged  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  some  also  are  chalybeate  and  tonic.    The 
waters,  which  are  limpid,  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  emit  a 
slight  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     They  are  recom- 
mended in  cases  <rf  stomachic  and  Uver  complaint,  also  for 
diahftfs,  gravel  and  gout.    Large  quantities  arc  bottled  and 
exported.     A  luzurious  bathing  establishment,  the  property 
of  the  state,  was  opened  in  1903.    In  addition  to  this,  Vichy 
has  the  hydrc^thic  establislunents  of  Lardy,  Larbaud  and 
LH^taU  and  a  large  military  hospital,  founded  in  1843.    A 
fine  casino  and  two  public  parks  add  to  its  attraction.  The 
promenade  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  of 
Aovergne.    Cuuet,  about  i  m.  dist^t,  has  similar  mineral 
waters  and  a  bathing  establishment. 

VICXSBURO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Warren  county, 
Miwmippi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers,*  44  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  Jackson,  and  236  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
Pop.  (1890)  13,373;  (X900)  X49834»  of  whom  8147  were 
ttgroes;  (19x0  census)  ao,8x4t  being  the  second  largest  dty 
fa  UisiissipisL  It  is  served  by  the  Alabama  &.  Vicksburg, 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Padfic,  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valky  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines.  It  is  built 
amoBg  the  Walnut  Hills,  which  rise  about  260  ft.  above  the 
liver.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  court-boose,  standing  on  one  of  the  highest  hilb,  a  fine 
Federal  building,  the  dty  hall,  a  sUte  charity  hospital,  an 

*  The  channel  of  the  Mississippi  has  changed  greatly:  until  1876 
tiic  csitife  dty  was  on  the  Misausippt,  which  made  a  bend  forming 
a  (oasue  of  land  opposite  the  dty;  in  1876  the  nvrc  cut  across 
tks  tongue  and  formed  an  island,  making  the  northern  part  of  the 
chy  frost  on  the  shallow  "  Lake  Centennial."  The  Federal  govem- 
Bcat,  by  turning  the  Yazoo  through  a  canal  across  the  upper  end 
<tf  the  OH  «'K«»«M>i,  gave  the  dty  a  river  front  once  more. 


infirmary,  a  sanatorium,  a  public  library,  the  medical  coUege 
of  the  university  of  Mississippi,  All  Saints'  Episcopal  College 
(Protestant  Episcopal,  1909)  for  girls,  Saint  Francis  Xavier's 
Academy,  and  Samt  Aloysius  College  (Roman  Catholic).  The 
Civil  War  battle-ground  has  been  converted  into  a  bcautifid 
National  Military  Park,  embracing  1283  acres  and  containing 
numerous  markers,  memorials  and  monuments,  induding  one 
(1910)  to  Lieut.-General  Stephen  Dill  Lee,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Park  from  1899  until  his  death  in  1908. 
On  the  bluffs  just  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  city  and  ad« 
joining  the  Military  Park  is  the  Vicksburg  National  Cemetery,  in 
which  are  the  graves  of  16,892  Federal  soldiers  (12,769  unknown). 
The  pnncipal  mdustry  of  Vicksburg  is  the  construction  and 
repair  of  rolhng  stock  for  steam  railways.  It  has  also  a  dty 
dock  and  cotton  compresses;  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  hardwood  lumber,  furniture,  boxes 
and  baskets.  In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at 
$1,887,924.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  in  long-staple  cotton 
grown  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  but 
has  practically*-no  foreign  trade. 

The  French  built  Fort  St  Peter  near  the  site  of  Vicksburg 
early  in  the  x8th  century,  and  on  the  2nd  of  January  1730  its 
garrison  was  murdered  by  the  Yazoo  Indians.  As  early  as 
1783  the  Spanish  erected  Fort  Nogales,  and  in  1798  this  was 
taken  by  some  United  States  troops  and  renamed  Fort  McHenry. 
The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made  about 
i8xx  by  Rev.  Newell  (or  Newit)  Vick  (d.  1819),  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  accordance  with  his  will  a  town  was  laid  out  in 
1824;  and  Vicksburg  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1825, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1836.  The  campaigns  of  which 
it  was  the  centre  in  1862  and  1863  are  described  bdow.  Vicks- 
burg was  the  home  of  Seargent  Smith  Prentiss  from  1832  to 
1845. 

See  H.  F.,Simrall,  "  Vicksburg:  the  City  on  the  Walnut  Hills/' 
in  L.  P.  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States  (New  York, 
1900). 

Campaign  of  1862-63. — Vicksburg  is  historically  famous  as 
being  the  centre  of  interest  of  one  of  the  most  important  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War.  The  command  of  the  Mississippi,, 
which  would  imply  the  severance  of  the  Confederacy  into  two 
halves,  and  also  the  reopening  of  free  commercial  navigation 
from  St  Louis  to  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  prindpal  objects  of 
the  Western  Union  armies  from  the  time  that  they  began 
their  southward  advance  from  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
in  February  1862.  A  series  of  victories  in  the  spring  and 
summer  carried  them  as  far  as  the  line  Memphis-Corinth, 
but  in  the  autumn  they  came  to  a  standstill  and  were  called 
upon  to  repulse  the  counter-advance  of  the  Southern  armies. 
Tliese  armies  were  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  thinly  armoured 
but  powerful  gunboats  which  had  been  built  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  m  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  had  co-operated  with 
the  army  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Island  No.  zo,  besides 
winning  a  victory  on  the  water  at  Memphis. 

At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  sea-going  vessels  under 
Flag-officer  Farragut  bad  forced  the  defences  of  New  Orleans 
{q.v.)  and,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  military  force,  had 
steamed  up  the  great  river.  On  reaching  Vicksburg  the  heavy 
vessels  again  forced  their  way  past  the  batteries,  but  both  at 
Vicksburg  and  at  Port  Hudson  they  had  to  deal,  no  longer 
with  low-sited  fortifications,  but  with  inconspicuous  earth- 
works on  bluffs  far  above  the  river-level,  and  they  failed  to 
make  any  impression.  Farragut  then  returned  to  New  Orleans. 
From  Helena  to  Port  Hudson  the  Confederates  maintained 
complete  control  of  the  Mississippi,  the  improvised  fortresses 
of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  Arkansas  Post  (near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  river)  being  the  framework  of  the  defence.  It 
was  to  be  the  task  of  Grant's  army  around  Corinth  and  the 
flotilla  at  Memphis  to  break  up  this  system  of  defences,  and, 
by  joining  hands  with  Farragut  and  dearing  the  whole  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  half. 

The  long  and  painful  operations  by  which  this  was  adiieved 
group  themselves  into  four  episodes:  (a)  the  Grenada  expedition 


in  imdei  McGemaiul  uid 


nfnti 


land  bcinK  liepi  dry  n( 

(Itvio)  but  elsewhfre  swampy.  At  vicijDurg,  it  is  imponiint 
Id  obKcve,  Ihc  bluSs  trend  my  Iiom  tbc  Missiuippi  to  IoUhh 
the  counc  of  the  Yuoo,  rejoining  the  gc»t  rivei  at  Memphis. 
Thui  there  ire  two  obvioiis  linti  of  iidv»nc*  for  the  Nonhem 
scniy,  on  theuplind  (Memphiiuid  Gr).iid  Junction  oa  Crenadi- 
Jacluon),  and  dowmlremn  through  lh«  bayou  tounlry 
(Memphij- Helena- Vicksbuig).  The  iiuin  irmy  of  the  detcnden 
who  were  commsndod  by  Lieui.-Cenetal  J  C.  Pembenon,  between 
Vicksbuig  and  Jatkson  and  Grenada,  could  front  either  north 
agajntt  an  advance  by  CrenadlL  or  west  along  the  bluffs  above 
and  below  Vicfcsburg. 


The  Gist  advance  was  made  at  the  end  of  November  1861 

The  Confedeialea  in  the  field,  p^y  outnumbered,  (ell  back 
without  fighting.  But  Ciaot'a  line  of  supply  wu  one  long 
■ingle>line,  ill-equipped  isilway  through  Grand  Junction  to 
Columbus,  and  the  oppoiing  cavaliy  under  Van  Dom  iwtpt 
round  his  flank  and,  by  dotmying  one  of  his  principal  magaiines 
(at  Holly  Spring!),  without  further  eBorl  compelled  the  abindoa- 
ment  of  tbe  advance.  Meaniime  one  of  Grant's  lubordinaies, 
UcClernand,  wu  inlriguing  to  be  appolnud  Id  command  an 
eipedilion  by  the  river-line,  and  Grant  meeting  half-way  an 
evd  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  prevent,  had  sent  Sherman 
with  the  flotilla  and  some  30,000  men  to  attack  Vicksburg 
from  the  water-side,  while  he  himself  should  deal  with  the 
Confederate  field  army  on  the  high  ground.  But  the  scheme 
broke  down  completely  when  Van  Dom  cut  Grant's  line  of 
■apply,  and  the  Conlederate  army  was  f  lee  In  turn  on  Sherman. 
The  ktter,  ignorant  of  Grant')  tctteat,  attacked  the  Yaaoo 
hluSs  above  Vicksburg  (battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou)  on  Decem- 
ber iglh;  but  a  large  portion  of  Fembeiton's  Geld  army  had 
tiilved  to  help  the  Vickibtir|  ganison,  and  the  Federab  wen 


thereupon  pi 

Vicksburg,  to  clear  the  ci         ,  ,  ^     . 

tbe  Confederate  gamson  at  Arkansas  Post.     This  etpcditioi 

fori  and  its  jooo  defenders  were  captured    on  tbe  11 

operation  would  have  been  profitless  tf  not  dangerous 
Grant,  Butbanied  by  the  generals-chief,  Halleck, 
emplonly  oidered  McClemand  back  to  the  MississippL 


Retreating  from  the  upland  Grant  sailed  down  the  nvir 
and  joined  McClemand  and  Sherman  at  Mdhkeas  Bend  at 
tbe  begmning  of  February  and  lupeneding  the  resentful 
McQemand  assumed  command  of  the  three  corps  [XIII 
UcClernand  XV  Sherman  \VI1  McPhenon)  availab  e  He 
had  already  imagined  the  daiuig  solution  of  bis  most  difficult 
problem  which  he  afterwards  put  Into  eieoitioa,  but  (or  the 
present  he  tried  a  series  of  less  risky  eipedicnis  to  reach  th< 
high  ground  beyond  Pemberton's  Banks,  without  indeed  much 
confidence  b  their  success,  yet  desirous  in  tbetc  unheallhy 
Sols  of  keeping  up  Ihc  spirits  of  his  army  by  aiuvc  work,  and 
Lv^ding,  at  a  crisis  m  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  any  appearance 


of 

with  the  ci>-operation 
Farter.  First,  Grant 
bend  of  the  Misussipi 
tbe  fortress,  to  gam 


if  Ihe  1 


:r  Captain  David  D. 


rmy  on  the  bluffs  beyond  Pemberton's  left 
Nexl   ■         ■   ■ 


o  land  ai 
Bank.     This  < 

practicable  channel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  upper  Yazot^ 
and  so  to  turn  Pemberlon's  right,  but  the  Confederates,  warned 
in  time,  tonsttucted  a  fort  at  the  point  where  Grant's  advance 
emerged  from  the  bayom.  Lastly,  an  advance  through  a 
maze  of  creeks  [Steele's  Bayou  eipedition),  towards  the  middle 
Yazoo  and  Haines's  Bluff,  enomntered  the  enemy,  not  on  tb« 
bluffs,  but  in  the  low-lying  woods  and  islands,  and  these  so 
harassed  and  delayed  the  progress  of  the  eipedition  that 
Grant  recalled  IL  Shortly  afterwards  Grant  determined  on 
the  manccuvre  In  rear  of  Vicksburg  which  established  his  repu- 
tation. The  troops  marched  overland  from  Miilikoi's  Berul 
to  New  Carthage,  and  on  Ihe  idth  of  April  Farter's  gunboat 
fiolilla  and  the  transports  ran  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries. 
All  this,  which  involved  careful  arrangement  and  hard  work, 
was  done  by  Ihe  a^th  of  ApriL  General  Banks,  with  a  Udoti 
army  frt>m  New  Orleans,  was  now  advancing  up  the  rivo  to 
invest  Port  Hndaon,  and  by  way  of  diverting  attention  from 
tbe  Missis^pi^,  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Benjamin  Griezson 
rode  from  La  Orange  to  Baton  Rouge  (600  m.  in  16  days), 
destroying  railways  and  magasints  and  cutting  tbe  tclegiaiih 


vins  «  nati.  Sbtmtm'B  XV.  onpi,  too,  made  vigntnu 
dcmoaitratkiiu  U  Hiiaet'i  Bluff,  ud  b  the  canfiuba  and 
uucTtamty  Pcmbenon  wu  xt  ft  lou. 

Cta  the  3o<h  of  April  McClemud  tad  tbe  vm  ctiTpi  croued 
Uk  HtBiKippi  6  m.  below  Gnnd  Gulf,  follDwed  by  McPherun. 
The  ocarvM  Confcdcntc  brigades,  ttttmpting  lo  oppose  the 
advance  U  Port  Gibun,  were  driven  back.  Cnnt  had  now 
delibeialely  (Jafvd  faimteU  in  Che  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
altbouch  ha  ratiiimt  had  opened  up  a  wiier-lins  loi  the 
buBH  cairyiDg  hi*  lupplia  [n>pi  UiOilen'a  Bend  to  New 
Cuihaie,  his  kini  line  of  tupply  curving  round  the  eneiay'i 
flank  wna  very  exposed.  But  hii  raolute  purpoM  outweighed 
all  teil-book  strate^.  Having  croraed  the  Uiasiuippi,  he 
collected  wheeled  tiansport  for  five  days'  rations,  and  on 
Sbennan'a  anival  cut  loose  fiom  his  base  altogether  (May  7lh). 
Fiec  to  move,  he  aimed  ooitb  from  the  Big  Black  river,  so  as 
to  mierpoae  beturten  Ihe  CanJedenle  forces  at  Vidubuig  ud 
those  at  Jackaon.  A  £gh(  took  jdace  at  Rsymood  on  the  iitb 
of  May.  and  Jackson  was  captured  juit  iu  time  to  forestall  Lhe 
artinl  of  reinlorcemcnis  for  Femb«ton  under  General  Joseph 
E.  JohnslOD,  The  latter,  being  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Confederato.  ordend  Pcoiberlan  to  come  out  of  Vickaburg 
and  attack  Grant.  But  PrmbatoD  did  not  do  ao  until  it  was 
tns  hie.  On  May  i6ih  Grant,  with  all  bis  forca  well  ia  hand, 
drioled  him  in  the  battle  ol  Champion  Hill  wilh  a  Ion  of 
Bcaify  4000  ma,  and  sharply  pursuing  him  drove  him  into 
Vicksbnrg.     By  the  iglh  of  May  Vicksbuig 


d  by  la 


jmpUy 


•asulled  Us  wodu,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  (May  iqlh). 
the  SHujll  was  repeated  on  the  iind  of  May  with  the  same 
iBulI,  and  Grant  bjund  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  a  blockade. 

iorct  (east  of  Jsckion).  was  held  oS  by  a  covering  corps  under 
EQair  (afterwarda  under  Sherman),  and  though  another  un- 
■occesfu]  aasaulc  waa  made  on  the  ijth  of  June,  resistance  was 
ahaost  at  an  end.  On  the  ^tfa  of  Joly,  the  day  after,  far  away  in 
ftamsylvania,  t  be  great  battle  of  cSettyiburg  had  closed  wilh  Lce'i 
defeat,  the  garrison  of  Vtcksburg,  37,000  stronE,  lunendered. 

VIOO,  GIOVAKin  BATTinA  (ifi6S-i7t4],  Italian  jurist  and 
philo»idier,  waa  bom  si  Naples  on  lhe  ijid  of  June  166B. 
At  lhe  univnsily  be  made  taptd  prDgress,  espedaily  in  juris- 
pwSence.  tl»u^  preferring  the  study  of  tiistoTy,  literature, 
laridicat  icimce  and  ptiilosophy.  Being  appointed  tutor  to 
the  nahcws  ol  the  bbbop  of  Ischia.  G.  B.  Rocca,  he  accQm- 
paaied  Ihem  to  tlie  cattle  of  VatoOa,  near  Olento,  in  the  province 
il  Salerno.  Tliere  he  paaed  nine  studious  yean,  chiefly  de- 
nted to  -'•"■"I  reading,  ^ata  and  Taciius  being  hi<  favourite 
aulhon.  beiause  "  the  toimei  described  Ihe  ideal  man.  and  the 
biter  man  aa  be  Teally  is."  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  found 
hinaelf  out  of  touch  with  the  prevailing  Cartesianism,  and  lived 
tpiietly  until  in  1697  he  gained  the  pmtcssoiship  of  rhetoric  at 
the  ouivaiity,  with  a  icanly  stipend  of  loe  BcudL  On  this 
be  svffnrted  a  growing  faniQy  and  gave  himadf  to  untiring 
study.  Two  autbon  exercised  s  weighty  influence  on  bis 
BBBd— Frauds  Bacoa  and  Grotius.  He  wss  no  follower  of 
their  Idea*,  indeed  often  opposed  to  then;  but  be  derived 
ftm  Bacon  in  incieiiing  slimnlus  towards  the  investigitioit 
«(  (xn*iD  great  ptoblems  ol  history  and  philosoiAy,  while 
Gmk*  pnved  vihuMe  in  bis  study  of  pbUosophic  juriipiu- 
dencc^  In  1708  be  published  hi*  Db  ratiant  tiudiarum,  in  1710 
Or  aliquuiima  IbiStrum  lapitalia,  in  1 7»  Oe  uuxTii  >tirif 
■u  trimdfit  tl  fim  una,  and  in  1731  De  camlaiUia  JHrispni- 
Jnltj.  Oa  the  sticngtb  of  these  works  he  offered  fairnsell  as 
a  rsadiJslf  Ibi  the  nnivcixity  cbaii  ol  juri^midence,  but 
n  be  hsd  aa  penooal  or  lainily  influence  was  not  elected. 
With  cafra  murage  he  returned  to  his  poverly  and  his  favourile 
sicdies,  and  in  i;ij  published  the  firti  ediiioo  of  the  work 
thai  lonna  the  liaais  of  hi*  renown.  Princi^i  S  lua  tdttaa 
awn.  In  1730  be  produced  a  second  edition  of  the  ScieiBa 
■ens.  so  mod)  allend  in  style  and  with  so  many  subitanliil 
sddjtiooa  that  It  wu  practically  a  new  worL  In  I7js  Charles 
HI.  ol  Naples  marked  hi>  recognition  ol   Vico'i   neiils  by 


appointing  blm  hiatoriognplier-rDyal,  wllh  a  yearly  slipend  of 
100  ducats.  Soon  alter  his  mind  began  to  givi^  way,  but  during 
frequent  intervals  ol  luddity  he  made  new  corrections  in  hil 
great  work,  ol  which  a  third  edition  appeard  In  1744,  prefaced 
by  a  leller  ol  deditation  to  Cardinal  Trajano  Acquaviva.  He 
died  on  ttie  loih  of  January  of  the  tame  year.  Fale  seemed 
bent  on  persecuting  him  to  Ihe  lasL  A  fierce  quarrel  arose 
over  his  burial  between  the  tiroCherhood  of  St  Stepben,  to 
which  he  had  belonged,  and  the  university  professors,  who 
desired  to  escort  fiis  corpse  to  tbe  grave.  Finally  the  canon* 
of  the  cathedral,  together  with  tbe  professors,  buried  the  body 
in  tbe  church  of  the  Cenilunini. 

Vko  has  been  «neraUy  deecribcd  asa  wlllary  soul,  out  of  harmony 
with  tbe  iFtiril  <H  his  time  and  often  directly  oppoed  Id  Ii.    Yet  a 

studies  then  Bouriahing,  shows  him  Co  have  been  thoroughly  in 
touch  wicb  ibom- 

Owing  to  tbe  idstorics]  past  of  Naples,  and  ics  social  and  ecDnoniic 
condltnn  at  the  end  di  lbs  iTIh  ceoluiy.  the  only  study  thai  nlly 
flouritbed  then  was  that  of  bw;  and  this  soon  penetrated  from 
lhe  courts  to  Che  unlverricy,  and  was  raised  Co  the  level  of  a  science. 
A  gnat  school  of  jurisprudence  was  thus  formed,  including  many 
men  of  vast  Issminc  and  great  ability,  although  bcde  known  oucsld* 
tbcir  inmediate  ■urrovnuiRgB.  Three  men,  however,  oblaioed  a 
wider  racocmtion.  By  lua  ^vositinp  1^  the  poliHcal  luatory  of  tbs 
Idnnloni,  Esied  on  a  study  M  iu  bw*  and  uiniimioni  and  of  the 
legil  conflictB  between  the  scale  and  tbe  eaurl  of  Rome,  Pidio 
Gunnone  wu  the  Initiator  of  what  has  been  nnce  known  •>  civil 
huiory  Giovan  Vincenis  Gravlna  wmce  a  faislory  of  Raman  bv, 
■peoaliy  dittinipiished  for  Ics  accuracy  and  elegaixe.  Vico  raiied 
tlic  pcoblea  Co  a  higher  plane,  by  cradug  cbe  origin  of  bw  in  the 
human  mind  and  explaining  the  hittorical  chaises  of  the  oae  by 

ideas  which  constitute  tlw  modem  paycnologico-hiitDric  method. 
Thii  problem  be  prticeeded  to  develop  in  varioui  worlu.  unril  in  his 


i/.r^rr  ICcrb  (Siriui  miiHii).    Finally  he  applied  himself 
.  'i^uon  in  his  Unatral  LaK  {DirtiU  wimigli),  which  Is 


I  lutiier.   Thai  In  the  nried  a 


Vico  muablfi  ta  diuover  &  ilnfLe  aad  edlduriaf  priadpit  (^■■fpfrii 
jkru  wu  ^riHctAtf  ff /w  Kiw}.  Od  thae  tToumJt  h  lut  bHU  koufht 
to  oubliih  *  dene  nlitian  bctwccB  Vica  lad  Gruuiii.  Tbe  laller 
clearly  diAlofuikbed  between  a  pofllive  law  diiferinv  In  diffcreat 
jutimi  Add  n  nuiinl  taw  baied  on  n  cenenl  and  undunniiE  pfia- 
dpfe  of  huaiu  nature,  and  tbenCon  abligBUiy  upDnalL  Bui  Vko 
vai  oppoted  to  Grotlut,  cncoBlly  u  nunli  nla  coDceptian  of  the 
nrifiD  of  aadety,  ud  IheRHn  ol  law.  Crodui  boldi  that  ita  orifiD 

va>  not  divine,  but  humu.  mod  ncitber  colleclive, 

Bor  unanudoua,  but  «non^,  raliooaland 

mocTCHTT.  that  Dvtuni  law  and  pooitivc  law  i 


non^  ratioQil  and  go 


that  it  DccxiHTily  prooKd*  by  a  natural  and  iof 
tioa  amcitiiting  iu  bulory-  Vxa  may  haw  ' 
the  idea  d[  saturil  law.  but  hii  ducavery  d[  i 

of  law  wai  fint  nineued  to  him  by  hi*  Audy  ^ ■-■■., 

■aw  that  the  hiKory  of  Ran4a  juriapnidenv  wai  a  coutinur 
progreM  of  the  nanow,  nforcnit,  primiiive  and  almoil  iron  Law 
the  3C1I.  Table!  towudi  tlic  wider,  wore  gai«aJ  aad  moir  hunu 

that  tBa  poaitive  law  of  all  naiioni.  thnjughoul  hiitory.  iaaconlim 
advance,  kcq^ng  pace  with  itie  prwrcH  of  civiliiaiionH  lowaTdt  I 
philtwphie  and  natural  law  iounded  on  the  principlca  of  bum 

Mated,  the  Scitna  fiwm  appeared  in  Ihiee  diBcn 


edilioiu  are  almoet  diilinct  woriu.  in  itit  lorr 
forth  the  analytical  procHa  by  which  the  lawi 
deduced  frrnn  facta.  [□  liw  lecDnd  he  not  only 
and  Eivs  rnuitipiied  applicatiou  dI  hia  ideai 
the  aynlhetic  metbod.  fint  expounding  the 
CDVefed  and  (bea  provbv  them  by  the  facta 
applied.  In  thia  edition  the  [iSjpnentary  and  ._. 
the  intricate  atyle,  and  a  pecuUar  and  often  par 
terminology  lenoutly  checked  tbe  diffuun  of  I 


[rsjpnentary  and  jerlw  J 

,._. -CuUar  and  often  parev 

u)U»y  lenoutly  checked  tbe  diffuun  ~'  '*^~ 
lingly  waa  little  Mudled  in  Italy  and 


..jt  of  Europe.    Ita  furulamental  Idea  coniirta  in 

that  which  Vice,  in  hia  peculiar  tcrniinoloffy,  ttyW  "  poetical 
windom  "  Itapitiua  potJua)  and  "  occult  wiadocn  "  (^apitna  Wf^fLi). 
and  in  the  hittoriol  pnceaa  by  which  the  one  la  cnerged  la  the 
other.  He  fEvquently  dcclam  that  thia  difcovery  was  the  rault 
of  the  literary  labouim  of  hia  whole  lile, 

Vko  waa  the  tint  thinker  who  aakrd.  Why  have  we  a  icieDce  of 
natotv,  but  no  acience  of  hiatory?  Bccuiae  our  fiance  can  ea^y 
be  turned  outwarda  and  mrvey  the  eaterior  trc^ ;  but  it  i>  far 
harder  to  turn  the  tnind'i  eye  inwardi  and  eomeinplate  the  world 
of  the  iplrit.    An  our  erron  in  explaining  the  origin  of  human 

una  eotbvty  ainilar  to  outielvce,  who  are  oviliied.  i.r.  developed 
hy  tbe  reaulti  of  a^lengthy  proceie  ol  anterior  hivtonc  evolution. 

the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  At  in  children.  imaginatiDn  and 
the  tensea  prevailed  in  those  men  of  chepaal.  They  had  no  abctract 
jdaa;  in  their  miodi  all  waa  conoete,  viiiblc  and  tan|[!ble.  All 
the  phenomena,  foTcet  and  law*  of  nature,  n^etber  with  mental 
CDoceptiona,  weie  alike  penoni&ed.  To  auppoie  that  all  mythical 
■toriea  are  lablta  invented  by  the  phlloaopbcta  !•  to  write  hiRory 
backwarda  and  cofdonnd  the  Inttioctive,  impertonal,  poetic  wiidom 
of  the  cariieat  timea  with  the  dnKied.  rational  and  abiliBct  occult 
vijdan  of  fwr  own  day.  But  how  can  we  eaplain  the  formation 
of  thia  poetic  iriidom,  which,  albeit  the  work  ol  ianonnt  men,  haa 
•o  deep  and  Inttin^c  a  ptailoKphic  value?  The  only  psauble 
rrply  ia  that  already  Eivvo  when  treating  of  the  origin  of  bw. 
Providence  haa  insIillftTinto  the  heart  ol  man  a  aentiment  of  juitiee 
and  eoodocaa,  of  beauty  and  of  truth,  that  ia  manifeflTed  difTeimtly 
ai  different  limca.  The  ideal  truth  within  ui,  conitiluting  the  inner 
life  that  ia  studied  by  philowphen,  becomea  transmuted  by  the 
facta  of  bistTKy  into  assured  reality.  For  Viat  piychology  and 
hiuory  were  tbe  two  poles  of  the  new  world  be  discovered.  After 
having  enolled  the  work  ol  God  and  proclaimed  Him  the  source  of 
all  knowledge,  he  adds  that  a  gnat  Irulh  Ii  emilinually  Sashed  on  ua 
and  provnj  to  ua  by  history,  namely.  "  that  this  world  of  nations  is 
the  work  cif  man,  and  its  explanation  therefore  only  to  he  found  in 
the  mirnl  of  man."  Thus  poetical  wisdom,  appearing  at  a  tpon^ 
taneous  emanation  of  the  human  conidence.  is  almost  the  product 

aod  philoaoptay,  there  is  gndually  dei,Sloped  the  civil,  occult 


dnce  they  couki . 
line*  he  mferpreti 


»  of  the  Greek  people  wbac 
K  the  primitive  peoples  are  i 

represeotrd  as  beioB  blind. 


truth  afterwards  confirmed 

and  the  plebeiaps,  the  laws  id'  the  XIl! 


I^Vables,  a 


greater  part  of  his  ideas  on  poetiial 
,recce.    Nearly  all  tbe  teat,  more  capecii 


maybe 
.The  I 


lavtof  once  formulated  hit  idea,  he  nude  k  aKin  jgeaaal  hi  onier 
>  apply  it  to  the  history  of  all  nationi.  Fnn  tSa  aavaga  atate, 
liRMib  tbe  terror  that  gives  birth  to  relinHii,  throagb  tin  cnatioa 
f  familiea  by  marrian,  through  burial  rites  and  invty  towania 
he  dead,  men  approach  civiUiaiion  with  Ibe  aid  ol  poetic  irisdon, 
nd  pass  througn  three  periods — the  diviiic,  booic  and  hmnait^ 
I  which  they  have  three  forms  of  government,  language.  Ijicm* 
an,  iuiiipruilence  and  dvilieation.  The  pdnuiry  government  ia 
riatcKTatk:.  Patrfdan  tyranny  rtmsea  the  populace  to  revidi, 
nd  then  democratic  equaGty  ia  established  under  a  republic. 
"""  "he  rise  ol  an  emigre,  which.  becomiiiH 


>t.  decline 


Shi 


h  isdctignated  by  Vicoas  th.      ^,  _.  .___ 

>e  ol  huminily,  invariably  lollowed  by  all  nationa*'  It  mutt 
c  held  to  imply  .hat  one  nation  imitates  the  nourse  punued  by 

imitled  by  tradition  fn»n  one  to  the  other,  but  merely  that 
re  subject  xo  one  lav.  inasnuch  as  this  ia  baaed  on  the  human 
re  common  to  all  aUke.  Thus,  whik  on  the  one  hand  the 
js  cycles  traced  and  retraced  by  all  nations  are  simitar  and 
.j-^-_j-^.   10  the  other  band,  betng  actually  rtetived  fnHB 

1. —  I ^  converted  in  the  Scsmao  niefa 

0  which  the  history  of  ell  nations 


wt  independent.  00  th 
Roman  history,  they 
into  a  bed  o(  Ptocru 


replied  that  these  eyelet  are  similar 

c  nccessarUy  excluded  by  the  law  of 
cyclea.  Vioo  undoubtedly  consideird  the  poetic  wisriom  of  tbe 
Middle  Ages  to  be  diHrrent  from  that  of  the  Crtelis  and  Romana, 
and  Christianity  to  be  very  supcrwr  to  the  pagan  religioa.  But  be 
never  invcuigaled  the  question  whether,  since  there  is  a  law   of    . 

examuKd,  there  may  not  likewise  be  anoUid  bw  ruling  the  general 
history  of  these  nations,  every  oneol  whkh  muat  have  repiesenTDt 
a  new  period,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  hisiory  of  humanity  at  lane.  There- 
fore, althoui^  the  Scieiua  nvdH  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  deny 
the  law  of  pHHresa,  it  mutt  be  allowed  that  Vieo  not  only  failed  to 
solve  the  problem  but  even  shrank  from  attackinf  it- 

Vus  founded  no  school,  and  though  during  hit  lifetime  and  for 
a  while  after  his  death  he  had  many  admirers  both  in  Naples  and 
the  northern  dtiee,  his  fame  and  name  were  soiw  obscured,  eapedally 
as  the  Kandan  ayitem  dominated  the  world  of  thought-  At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  imb  century,  liowcver,  some  Neapolitan  exiles  at 
Milsncalledattention  to  the  meritaofthdr  great  countryman,  aod 
his  reinstatement  wascompleted  by  Michelet,  who  in  tBi;  tnntlaied 
the  Scitnia  iiiwn  and  other  srorkt  with  •  budaiory  introductioii. 
VIco's  writings  buIIct  through  their  aulhoe's  nt  having  loflowTd  a 
regular  course  of  studies,  and  his  style  is  Tery  involvriT  He  waa  a 
dKply  rriiipous  man.  but  his  caemplion  of  Jewish  origins  from  the 

iiii-eiligatlon  and  rr^irded   £e  Old  Testament  and  Ox   Hebrew 
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For  Vico*i  personal  hbtoiy  ace  hU  autobiograpbyf  written  at 
the  (cqueat  oC  the  Conte  di  Porcia,  and  his  letters ;  also  Cantoni, 
C,  B.  Vico,  Stwdii  Crilici  c  Comparativi  (Turin,  1867);  R.  Flint. 
Vk9  (Edinburgh  and  London,  18S4).  For  editions  of  Vico's  own 
rka.  see  Opirt,  ed.  Giuseppe  Ferrari,  with  introductory  essay. 


**  La  Mente  de  Vico "  (6  vols.,  Milan,  1834-35).  and  Michelet. 
(Emtcs  Cheina  de  Vico  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835).  A  full  list  is  given 
ia  B.  Croce,  BiUiogTafia  VUhiana  (Naples,  1904)-  See  also  O. 
Kkmm.  G.  B.  Vico  ais  Ctschkktspkilosoph  und  Vdlkerpsychotog 
(Lei{»i(.  1906):  M.  H.  RaflTerty  in  Journal  of  the  Socuty  of  Com- 
paratae  Letislatum,  New  Series,  xvii.,  xx. 
VICTOR,  the  name  taken  by  three  popes  and  two  antipopes. 
ViCTOB  I.  was  bishop  of  Rome  from  about  190  to  198.  He 
submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  episcopate  in  the  various  parts 
of  Christendom  the  divergence  between  the  Easter  usage  of 
Rome  and  that  of  the  bishops  of  Asia.  •  The  bishops,  particu- 
larly St  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  declared  themselves  in  favour 
o(  the  usage  of  Rome,  but  refused  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  Victor  against 
their  Asiatic  colleagues.  At  Rome  Victor  excommunidated 
Thcodotus  of  Byzantium  on  account  of  his  doctrine  as  to  the 
penon  of  Christ  St  Jerome  attributes  to  Victor  some  opuscula 
in  Latin,  which  are  believed  to  be  recognized  in  certain  apo- 
cryphal treatises  of  St  Cyprian. 

VxciOE  IL,  the  successor  of  Leo  DC,  was  consecrated  in 
St  Peter's,  Rome,  on  the  13th  of  April  X055.  His  father  was 
a  Swabian  baron,  Count  Hartwig  von  Calw,  and  his  own 
baptismal  name  was  Gebhard.  At  the  instance  of  Gebbard, 
hisliop  of  Regensburg,  unde  of  the  emperor  Henxy  III.,  he  had 
been  appointed  while  still  a  young  man  to  the  see  of  Eichstftdt; 
in  this  position  his  great  talents  soon  enabled  him  to  render 
important  services  to  Henry,  « hose  chief  adviser  he  ultimately 
hrramr  His  nomination  to  the  papacy  by  Henry,  at  Mainz, 
in  September  XO54,  was  made  at  the  instance  of  a  Roman 
dqjutatioa  beaded  by  Hildebrand,  whose  policy  doubtless  was 
to  detach  from  the  imperial  interest  one  of  its  ablest  supporters. 
In  Jdne  1055  Victor  met  the  emperor  at  Florence,  and  held  a 
ooancfl,  which  anew  condemned  clerical  marriages,  simony 
sad  the  alienation  of  the  estates  of  the  church.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  summoned  to  Germany  to  the  side  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  with  him  when  he  died  at  Botfeldin  the 
Has  on  tKe  5th  of  October  1056.  As  guardian  of  Henry's 
infant  son,  and  advuer  of  the  empress  Agnes,  Victor  now  wielded 
enomoos  power,  which  he  began  to  use  with  much  tact  for 
tlie  naintenance  <rf  peace  throughout  the  empire  and  for 
ttiengtbening  the  papacy  against  the  aggressions  of  the  barons. 
He  <Ued  shortly  after  his  return  to  Italy,  at  Arezzo,  on  the 
38th  of  July  X057.  His  successor  was  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick 
of  Lorrmine).  (L.  D.*) 

ViCTOK  IIL  (Dauferius  Epifani),  pope  from  the  24th  of  May 
1086  to  the  z6th  of  September  1087,  was  the  successor  of 
Gregoiy  VII.  He  was  a  son  of  Landolfo  V.,  prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  and  was  bom  in  1027.  After  studying  in  various 
monajt erics  he  became  provost  of  St  Benedict  at  Capua, 
and  in  1035  obtained  permission  from  Victor  II.  to  enter  the 
daiaUK  at  Monte  Cassino,  changing  his  name  to  Desiderius. 
He  socceeded  Stephen  DC.  as  abbot  in  Z057,  and  his  rule 
fluzkft  the  golden  age  of  that  celebrated  monastery;  he 
promoted  literary  activity,  and  established  an  important 
school  of  mosaic.  Desiderius  was  created  cardinal  priest  of 
Su  Ccdlia  by  Nicholas  n.  in  1059,  and  as  papal  vicar  in 
south  Italy  conducted  frequent  negotiations  between  the 
Normans  uid  the  pope.  Among  the  four  men  suggested  by 
Gregory  VII.  on  his  death-bed  as  most  worthy  to  succeed 
him  was  Desiderius,  who  was  favoured  by  the  cardinals  because 
of  his  great  learning,  his  connexion  with  the  Normans  and 
hb  diplomatic  ability.  The  abbot,  however,  declined  the 
papal  oown,  and  the  year  1085  passed  without  an  election. 
The  farrtinah  at  length  proclaimed  him  pope  against  his  will 
on  the  a4tb  of  May  1086,  but  he  was  driven  from  Rome  by 
imperiafists  before  his  consecration  was  complete,  and,  laying 
Slide  the  papal  insignia  at  Terradna,  he  retired  to  his  beloved 
■MMiastery.  As  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  he  convened  a  synod 
at  Capoa  on  the  7tkof  March  1087,  resumed  the  papal  insignia 


on  the  3ist  of  March,  and  received  tardy  consecration  at  Rome 
on  the  9th  of  May.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  antipope, 
Clement  III.  (Guibert  of  Ravenna),  who  had  powerful  partisans, 
his  stay  at  Rome  was  brief.  He  sent  an  army  to  Tunis,  which 
defeated  the  Saracens  and  compelled  the  sultan  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  papal  see.  In  August  1087  he  held  a  synod  at  Bene- 
vento,  which  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Guibert; 
bann^  Archbishop  Hugo  of  Lyons  and  Abbot  Richard  of 
Marseilles  as  schismatics;  and  confirmed  the  prohibition  of 
lay  investiture.  Falling  ill  at  the  synod.  Vicar  returned  to 
Monte  Cassino,  where  he  died  on  the  x6th  of  September  2087. 
He  was  buried  at  the  monastery  and  is  accounted  a  saint  by 
the  Benedictine  order.  His  successor  was  Urban  II. 

Victor  III.,  while  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  contributed  personally 
to  the  literary  activity  of  the  monastery.  He  wrote  Dtalott  ae 
miracidu  S.  Benedictit  which,  along  with  his  EpistoUu,  are  in  J.  P. 
M'^ne.  Patrol.  Lot.  vol.  149,  and  an  account  of  the  miracles  of  Leo  IX. 
(in  Acta  Sanctorum,  19th  of  April).  The  chief  sources  for  his  life 
are  the  "  Chronica  monasterii  Casinensis,"  in  the  Mon.  Germ,  hist. 
Script,  vii.,  and  the  Vitae  in  J.  P.  Migne,  PatreL  LaL  vol.  149, 
and  in  T.  M.  Watterich,  Pontif.  Roman.  Vitae. 

See  J.  Langen,  Ceschkkte  aer  rdmischen  Kirche  von  Gregor  VII. 
bis  Innocent  III.  (Bonn,  1893) :  F.  Gresorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  4,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-a); 
K.  J.  von  Hefele,  Canciliengeschickte  (and  ed.,  187^-90),  vol.  ^; 
Hirsch,  "  Desiderius  von  Monte  Cassino  als  Papst  Victor  IIL,"  m 
Forsckunf^n  nur  deutscken  Cesckickte,  vol.  7  (G()ttingen,  1867); 
H.  H.  Muman,  History  of  Latin  Ckristianityt  vol.  3  (repub.  London, 
1899). 

Victor  IV.  was  a  title  taken  by  two  antipopes.  (x)  Gregorio 
Conti,  cardinal  priest  of  Santi  Dodid  Apostoli,  was  chosen  by  a 
party  opposed  to  Innocent  n.  in  succession  to  the  antipope 
Anadetus  II.,  on  the  xsth  of  March  1x38,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Bernard  of  Clairvauz  he  was  induced  to  make  his 
submission  on  the  a9th  of  May.  (a)  Octavian,  count  of  Tusculum 
and  cardinal  deacon  of  St  Nicola  in  carcere  TuUiano,  the  Ghir 
belline  antipope,  was  dected  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of  September 
XI 59,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  HI.,  and  supported  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Consecrated  at  Farfa  on  the 
4th  of  October,  Victor  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  antipopes 
supported  by  Frederick  against  Alexander  HI.  Though  the 
excommunication  of  Frederick  by  Alexander  in  March  xx6o 
made  only  a  slight  impression  in  Germany,  this  pope  was  never- 
thdess  able  to  gain  the  support  of  the  rest  of  western  Europe, 
because  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand  the  power  of  the  pope 
over  the  church  in  the  various  countries  had  increased  so  greatly 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  of  England  could  not  view  with 
indifference  a  revival  of  such  imperial  control  of  the  papacy  as 
had  been  exerdsed  by  the  emperor  Heniy  III.  He  died  at 
Lucca  on  the  20th  of  April  1164  and  was  succeeded  by  the  anti- 
pope  Paschal  III.  (i  164-x  x68). 

See  M.  Meyer.  Die  Wohl  Alexanders  III.  und  Victors  IV.  im 
(G^^ttineen,  X871};  and  A.  Hauck,  Kirckengfisckickte  Deutscklands, 
Band  iv.  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

VICTOR,  GAHTS  JUUT7S  (4th  cent.  A.D.),  Roman  writer 
on  rhetoric,  possibly  of  Gallic  origin.  His  extant  manual  (in 
C.  Halm's  Rhetoret  Latins  Minores^  1863)  is  of  some  importance 
as  facilitating  the  textual  criticism  of  (juintilian,  whom  he 
dosely  foUows  in  many  places. 

VICTOR,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS,  prefect  of  Pannonia  about 
360  (Amro.  Marc.  xxi.  10),  possibly  the  same  as  the  consul 
(jointly  with  Valentinian)  in  373  and  its  the  prefect  of  the  dty 
who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Theodosius. 
Four  small  historical  works  have  been  ascribed  to  him  on  more  or 
less  doubtful  grounds— (i)  Origo  Centis  Romanae,  (2)  De  Viribus 
lUuslribus  Romae,  (3)  De  Caesaribus,  (4)  De  Vita  ei  Moribus 
Imperatorum  Romanorum  excerpta  ex  Libris  Sex.  Aur.  Victoris. 
The  four  have  generally  been  published  together  under  the  name 
Historia  Romana,  but  the  fourth  piece  is  a  rtchaufft  of  the  third. 
The  second  was  first  printed  at  Naples  about  1472,  in  4to,  under 
the  name  of  Pliny  (the  younger),  and  the  fourth  at  Strassbuzg 
in  1505. 

The  first  edition  of  all  four  was  that  of  A.  Schottus  (8vo,  Ant- 
werp, 1579).  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  De  Caesaribus  is  by 
F.  Pichlmayr  (Munich,  1892). 
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VICTOR  AMEDEUS  IL— VICTOR  EMMANUEL  IL 


VICTOR  AMEDEUS  II.  (1666-1732),  duke  of  Savoy  and  first 
king  of  Sardinia,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II. 
and  Jeanne  de  Savoie-Nemours.  Bom  at  Turin,  be  lost  bis 
father  in  1675,  and  spent  his  youth  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  known  as  "  Madama  Reale  "  (madame  royale),  an  able 
but  ambitious  and  overbearing  woman.  He  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  married  Princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Orleans  and  Henrietta  of  England,  and  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France.  TKat  sovereign  was  determined 
to  dominate  the  young  duke  of  Savoy,  who  from  the  first  resented 
the  monarch's  insolent  bearing.  In  1685  Victor  was  forced  by 
Louis  to  persecute  his  Waldensian  subjects,  because  they  had 
given  shelter  to  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  With  the  unwelcome  help  of  a 
French  army  under  Marshal  Catinat,  he  invaded  the  Waldensian 
valleys,  and  after  a  difficult  campaign,  characterized  by  great 
cruelty,  he  subjugated  them.  Nevertheless,  he  became  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  emancipate  himself  from  French  thraldom, 
and  his  first  sign  of  independence  was  his  visit  to  Venice  in 
X6S7,  where  he  conferred  on  political  affairs  with  Prince  Bug^ne 
of  Savoy  and  other  personages,  without  consulting  Louis.  About 
this  time  the  duke  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  chose 
the  beautiful  but  unscrupulous  Contessa  di  Vemia  as  his  mistress, 
neglecting  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Louis  having  dis- 
covered Victor's  intrigues  with  the  emperor,  tried  to  precipitate 
hostilities  by  demanding  his  participation  in  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  Waldensians.  The  duke  unwillingly  complied, 
but  when  the  French  entered  Piedmont  and  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Turin  and  Verrua,  he  refused,  and 
while  still  professing  to  negotiate  with  Louis,  Joined  the  league 
of  Austria,  Spain  and  Venice.  War  was  declared  in  1690,  but  at 
the  battle  of  Staffarda  (i8th  of  August  1691),  Victor,  in  spite 
of  his  great  courage  and  skill,  was  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Catinat.  Other  reverses  followed,  but  the  attack  on  Cuneo  was 
heroically  repulsed  by  the  citizens.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
varying  success,  until  the  severe  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Marslglla 
and  their  selfish  neglect  of  Victor's  interests  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations  with  France  once  more.  Louis  agreed  to 
restore  most  of  the  fortresses  he  had  captured  and  to  make 
other  concessions;  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1696,  and  Victor 
appointed  generaUssimo  of  the  Franco-Piedmontese  forces  in 
Italy  operating  against  the  imperialists.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  a  general  peace  was  concluded.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1700  the  duke  was 
again  on  the  French  side,  but  the  insolence  of  Louis  and  of 
Philip  V.  oi  Spain  towards  him  induced  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  for  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  them,  to  go  over 
to  the  imperialists  (1704).  At  first  the  French  were  successful 
and  captured  several  Piedmontese  fortresses,  but  after  besieging 
Turin,  which  was  skilf uUy  defended  by  the  duke,  for  several 
months,  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Victor  and  Prince 
Eugdne  of  Savoy  (1706),  and  eventually  driven  out  of  the  other 
towns  they  had  captured.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the 
Powers  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Victor  Amedeua,  whose 
government  proved  efficient  and  at  first  popular.  But  after  a 
brief  sUy  in  the  island  be  returned  to  Piedmont  and  left  his 
new  possessions  to  a  viceroy,  which  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  Sicilians;  and  when  the  Quadruple  Alliance  decreed 
ini7i8  that  Sicily  should  be  restored  to  Spain,  Victor  was  unable 
to  offer  any  opposition,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  receiving 
Sardinia  in  exchange. 

The  last  years  of  Victor  Amedeus's  life  were  saddened  by 
domestic  troubles.  In  1715  his  eldest  son  died,  and  in  1728  he 
lost  his  queen.  After  her  death,  much  against  the  advice  of  his 
remaining  son  and  heir,  Carlino  (afterwards  Charles  Emmanuel 
III.),  he  married  the  Contessa  di  San  Sebastiano,  whom  be 
created  Marchesa  di  Spigno,  abdicated  the  crown  and  retired  to 
Chamb6ry  to  end  his  days  (1730).  But  his  second  wife,  an 
ambitious  intriganU,  soon  tired  of  her  quiet  life,  and  induced 
him  to  return  to  Turin  and  attempt  to  revoke  his  abdication. 
This  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  who  with  quite  unnecessary 
harshness,  partly  due  to  his  minister  the  Marquis  d'Ormea, 


arrested  his  father  and  confined  him  at  RivoU  and  later  at  Mon- 
calieri;  there  Victor,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  died  on  the 
31st  of  October  1733. 

Victor  Amedeus,  although  accused  not  without  reason  of  bad 
faith  in  his  diplomatic  dealings  and  of  cruelty,  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  soldier  and  a  still  greater  administrator.  He  not  only 
won  for  his  country  a  high  place  in  the  council  of  nations,  but  be 
doubled  its  revenues  and  increased  its  prosperity  and  industries, 
and  he  also  emphasized  its  character  as  an  Italian  state.  His 
infidelity  to  his  wife  and  his  harshness  towards  his  son  Carlino 
are  blemishes  on  a  splendid  career,  but  he  more  than  expiated 
these  faults  by  his  tragic  end. 

See  D.  Caruttt.  Storia  del  Repio  di  ViOorio  Awudeo  11.  (Turin. 
18^6);  and  E.  Parri.  ViUorio  Amedio  II.  ed  Eutenio  di  Sopoia 
(MiUn*.  1888).  The  Marchesa  Vitellecchi's  work.  The  Rimuma  of 
Savoy  (3  vols.,  London,  1905),  b  based  on  original  authorities,  aoa 
b  the  mosi  complete  monograph  on  the  subject. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II.  (1820-1878),  king  of  Sardinia  and 
first  king  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  X4th  of  March 
1820,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Albert,  prince  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  who  became  king  of  Sardinia  in  1831.  Brought  up 
in  the  bigoted  and  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  Piedmontese  court, 
he  received  a  rigid  military  and  religious  training,  but  little 
intellectual  education.  In  1842  he  was  married  to  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Raincr,  as  the  king  desired 
at  that  time  to  improve  his  relations  with  Austria.  The  young 
couple  led  a  somewhat  dreary  life,  hidebound  by  court  etiquette, 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  hated.  He  played  no  part  in  politics 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  took  an  active  interest  in  military 
matters.  When  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out  in  1848,  he  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  dbtinguuhing  himself,  and  was 
given  the  command  of  a  division.  At  Goito  he  was  slightly 
wounded  and  displayed  great  bravery,  and  after  Custozza 
defended  the  rearguard  to  the  last  (ssih  of  July  1848).  In 
the  campaign  of  March  1849  he  commanded  the  same  division. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Novara  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
Charles  Albert,  having  rejected  the  peace  terms  offered  by  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Radetzky,  abdicated  in  favour  of  bis 
son,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  where  he  died 
a  few  months  later.  Victor  Emmanuel  repaired  to  Radetzky's 
camp,  where  he  was  received  with  every  sign  of  respect,  and 
the  field-marshal  offered  not  only  to  waive  the  claim  that 
Austria  should  occupy  a  part  of  Piedmont,  but  to  give  him 
an  extension  of  territory,  provided  he  revoked  the  constitution 
and  substituted  the  old  blue  Piedmontese  flag  for  the  Italian 
tricolour,  which  savoured  too  much  of  revolution.  But  although 
the  young  king  had  not  yet  sworn  to  observe  the  charter,  and 
in  any  case  the  other  Italian  princes  had  all  violated  their 
constitutional  promises,  he  rejected  the  offer.  Consequently 
he  had  to  agree  to  the  temporary  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  the'  Po,  the  Sesia  and  the  Tidno, 
and  of  half  the  citadel  of  Alessandria,  to  disband  his  Ix)mbard, 
Polish  and  Hungarian  volunteers,  and  to  withdraw  his  fleet 
from  the  Adriatic;  but  he  secured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  Lom- 
bards compromised  in  the  recent  revolution,  having  even 
threatened  to  go  to  war  again  if  it  were  not  granted.  It  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  reaction  that  established  his  position  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  freedom  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
Ri  Gaiantuomo  (the  honest  king).  But  the  task  entrusted  to 
him  was  a  most  difficult  one:  the  army  disorganized,  the 
treasury  empty,  the  people  despondent  if  not  actively  disloyal, 
and  he  himself  reviled,  misunderstood,  and,  like  his  father, 
accused  of  treachery.  Parliament  having  rejected  the  peace 
treaty;  the  king  dissolved  the  assembly;  in  the  famous  pro- 
clamation from  Moncalieri  he  appealed  to  the  people's  loyalty, 
and  the  new  Chamber  ratified  the  treaty  (9th  of  January  1850). 
This  same  year,  Cavour  (q.v.)  was  appointed  minister  of  agri- 
culture in  D'Azeglio's  cabinet,  and  in  1852,  after  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  he  became  prime  minUter,  a  post  which  with  brief  in- 
terruptions  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  having  Cavour  as  hb  chief  adviser  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
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Bost  fortunate,  and  but  for  that  statesman's  astounding 
dJi^matic  genius  the  liberation  of  Italy  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  years  from  1850  to  1859  were  devoted  to  restor- 
ing the  shattered  finances  of  Sardinia,  reorganizing  the  army 
and  modernizing  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  other  reforms  the  aboUtion  of  the  foro  ecdesiastico 
(privileged  ecclesiastical  courts)  brought  down  a  storm  of 
hostility  from  the  Church  both  on  the  king  and  on  Cavour, 
but  both  remained  firm  in  sustaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 
dvil  power.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  the  king  strongly 
supported  Cavour  in  the  proposal  that  Piedmont  should  join 
France  and  England  against  Russia  so  as  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  cottndb  of  the  great  Powers  and  establish  a  claim  on  them 
for  eventual  assistance  in  Italian  affairs  (1854).  The  following 
year  Victor  Emmanuel  was  stricken  with  a  threefold  family 
msfortune;  for  his  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  Teresa, 
his  wife.  Queen  Adelaide,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
GeooA,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The  clerical 
party  were  not  slow  to  point  to  this  circumstance  as  a  judgment 
on  the  king  for  what  they  deemed  his  sacrilegious  policy.  At 
the  end  of  1855,  white  the  allied  troops  were  still  in  the  East, 
Victor  Emmanuel  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Queen 
Victoria,  as  well  as  by  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

Victor  Emmanuel's  object  now  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Aostiians  from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a 
North  Italian  kingdom,  but  he  did  not  regard  the  idea  of  Italian 
unity  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  for  the 
time  being,  although  a  movement  to  that  end  was  already 
beginning  to  gain  ground.  He  was  in  communication  with  some 
of  the  conspirators,  c^>ecially  with  La  Farina,  the  leader  of 
the  S^csetd  Naatmale,  an  association  the  object  of  which  was 
to  unite  Italy  under  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  even  com- 
moBocated  with  Mazzini  and  the  repubb'cans,  both  in  Italy  and 
abioad,  whenever  he  thought  that  they  -could  help  in  the 
fipnhion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  In  1859  Cavour's 
dq>lomacy  succeeded  in  drawing  Napoleon  III.  into  an  alliance 
against  Austria,  although  the  king  had  to  agree  to  the  cession 
<d  Savoy  and  poasibfy  of  Nice  and  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Oothilde  to  Prince  Napoleon.  These  conditions  were  very 
painful  to  him,  for  Savoy  was  the  hereditary  home  of  his  family, 
and  he  was  greatly  attached  to  Princess  Clothilde  and  disliked 
the  idea  of  marrying  her  to  a  man  who  gave  little  promise  of 
proving  a  good  husband.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  own  personal  feelings  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Garibaldi  and  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  newly  raised  volunteer  corps,  the  Cacciaiori  ddle  Alpi. 
Even  then  Napoleon  would  not  decide  on  immediate  hostilities, 
and  it  required  all  Cavour's  genius  to  bring  him  to  the  point  and 
lead  Austria  into  a  declaration  of  war  (April  1859).  Although 
the  Franco-Sardinian  forces  were  saccessful  in  the  field.  Napoleon, 
fearing  an  attack  by  Prussia  and  disliking  the  idea  of  a  too 
powearfnl  Italian  kingdom  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  msisted  on 
making  peace  with  Austria,  while  Venetia  still  remained  to  be 
fzeed.  Victor  Emmanuel,  realizing  that  he  could  not  continue 
the  campaign  alone,  agreed  most  unwillingly  to  the  armistice  of 
ViOafranca.  When  Csvour  heard  the  news  he  hurried  to  the 
king's  headquarters  at  Monzambano,  and  in  violent,  almost 
^respectful  language  implored  him  to  continue  the  campaign 
at  all  hayaiids,  relying  on  his  own  army  and  the  revoluttonary 
movement  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  the  king  on  this  occasion 
showed  more  political  insight  than  his  great  minister  and  saw 
that  by  adopting  the  heroic  course  proposed  by  the  latter  he 
xan  the  risk  of  finding  Napoleon  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
wbcseaa  by  waiting  ail  might  be  gained.  Cavour  resigned 
office,  and  by  the  peace  pf  Zarich  (loth  of  November  1859) 
iUistria  ceded  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  but  retained  Venetia; 
the  central  Italian  princes  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  revolu- 
tkm  were  to  be  reinstated,  and  Italy  formed  into  a  confederation 
of  independent  states.  But  this  solution  was  most  unacceptable 
to  Italian  public  (pinion,  and  both  the  king  and  Ckvout  deter- 
auaed  to  assist  the  people  in  preventing  its  realization,  and 


Q>n8equent]y  entered  into  secret  relations  with  the  revolutionaiy 
governments  of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  and  of  Romagna.  As 
a  result  of  the  events  of  1859-60,  those  provinces  were  all 
annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  when  Garibaldi  decided  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition  Victor  Emmanuel  assisted  him  in  various 
ways.  He  had  considerable  influence  with  Garibaldi,  who, 
although  in  theoiy  a  republican,  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
bluff  soldier-king,  and  on  several  occasions  restrained  him 
from  too  foolhardy  courses.  When  Garibaldi  having  conquered 
Sicily  was  determined  to  invade  the  mainland  possessions  of 
Francis  II.  of  Naples,  Victor  Emmanuel  foreseeing  international 
difficulties  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  red  shirts  asking  him  not  to 
cross  the  Straits;  but  Garibaldi,  although  acting  throughout 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  refused  to  obey  and  continued 
his  victorious  march,  for  he  knew  that  the  king's  letter  was 
dictated  by  diplomatic  considerations  rather  than  by  his  own 
personal  desire.  Then,  on  Cavour's  advice,  King  Victor  decided 
to  participate  himself  in  the  occupation  of  Neapolitan  territory, 
lest  Garibaldi's  entourage  should  proclaim  the  republic  or 
create  anarchy.  When  he  accepted  the  annexation  of  Romagna 
offered  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  the  pope  excommunicated 
him,  but,  although  a  devout  Catholic,  he  continued  in  his 
course  undeterred  by  ecclesiastical  thunders,  and  led  his  army 
in  person  through  the  Papal  States,  occupying  the  Marches 
and  Umbria,  to  Naples.  On  the  a9th  of  October  he  met 
Garibaldi,  who  handed  over  his  conquests  to  the  king.  The 
whole  peninsula,  except  Rome  and  Venice,  was  now  annexed 
to  Piedmont,  and  on  Uie  i8th  of  February  1861  the  parliament 
proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  united  Italy. 

The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  preparations  for  the 
liberation  of  Venice,  and  the  king  corresponded  with  Mazzini, 
Klapka,  Tttrr  and  other  conspirators  against  Austria  in  Venetia 
itself,  Hungaxy,  Poland  and  elsewhere,  keeping  his  activity 
secret  even  from  his  own  ministers.  The  alliance  with  Prussia 
and  the  war  with  Austria  of  1866,  although  fortune  did  not 
favour  Italian  arms,  added  Venetia  to  his  dominions. 

Tlie  Roman  question  yet  remained  unsolved,  for  Napoleon, 
although  he  had  assisted  Piedmont  in  1859  and  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  annexation  of  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  and  of  part  of  the  Papal  States,  would  not  permit 
Rome  to  be  occupied,  and  maintained  a  French  garrison  there 
to  protect  the  pope.  When  war  with  Prussia  appeared  imminent 
he  tried  to  obtain  Italian  assistance,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  very  anxious  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  had 
helped  him  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  unless  Napoleon  gave  him  a  free  hand  in  Rome.  This 
the  emperor  would  not  do  until  it  was  too  late.  Even  after 
the  first  French  defeats  the  chivalrous  king,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  more  prudent  councillors,  wished  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  and  asked  Thiers,  the  French  representative  who  was 
imploring  him  for  help.  If  with  100,000  Italian  troops  France 
could  be  saved,  but  "Diiers  could  give  no  such  undertaking 
and  Italy  remained  neutraL  On  the  aoth  of  September  1870, 
the  French  troops  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Italian  army 
entered  Rome,  and  on  the  and  of  July  1871  Victor  Emmanud 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Eternal  City,  which  then  be- 
came the  capital  of  Italy. 

The  pope  refused  to  recognize  the  new  kingdom  even  before 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  event  rendered  relations 
between  church  and  state  for  many  years  extremely  delicate. 
The  king  himself  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Vatican, 
but  the  pope,  or  rather  his  entourage,  rejected  all  overtures, 
and  the  two  sovereigns  dwelt  side  by  side  in  Rome  until  death 
without  ever  meeting,  Victor  Emmanuel  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  king  with  great  conscientious- 
ness, but  he  took  more  interest  in  foreign  than  in  domestic 
politics  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  improving  Italy's  inter- 
national position.  In  2873  ^^  visited  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  at  Vienna  and  the  emperor  William  at  Berh'n.  He 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  both  capitals,  but  thp 
visit  to  Vienna  was  never  returned  in  Rome,  for  Francis  Joseph 
as  a  Catholic  sovereign  feared  to  offend  the  pope,  a  circumstance 
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which  served  to  embitter  Austro-Italian  relations.  On  the 
9th  of  January  1878,  Victor  Emmanuel  died  of  fever  in  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Humbert. 

Bluff,  hearty,  good-natured  and  simple  in  his  habits,  yet 
he  always  had  a  high  idea  of  his  own  kingly  dignity,  and  his 
really  statesmanlike  qualities  often  surprised  foreign  diplomats, 
who  were  deceived  by  his  homely  exterior.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  very  brave,  but  he  did  not  show  great  qualities  as  a  military 
leader  in  the  campaign  of  1866.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman 
and  would  spend  many  days  at  a  time  pursuing  chamois  or 
steinbock  in  the  Alpine  fastnesses  of  Piedmont  with  nothing 
but  bread  and  cheese  to  eat.  He  always  used  the  dialect  of 
Piedmont  when  conversing  with  natives  of  that  country,  and 
he  had  a  vast  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  and  proverbs  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  argimients.  He  had  a  great  weakness 
for  female  society,  and  kept  several  mistresses;  one  of  them, 
the  beautiful  Rosa  Vercellone,  he  created  Countess  Mirafiori  e 
Fontanafredda  and  married  morganatically  in  1869;  she  bore 
him  one  son. 

BtBLiocRAPHT.— Bcndes  the  genoal  works  on  Italy  and  Savoy 
•ee  V.  Bersezio,  //  Regno  di  Vittorio  EmanueU  JI.  (8  vols.,  Turin, 
1869):  G.  Massari,  La  Vita  ed  U  Regno  di  Vittorio  EmanueU  21. 
(2  vols..  Milan.  1878);  N.  Bianchi,  Sioria  delta  Diplomasia  Europea 
tn  Italia  (8  volt..  Turin,  1865).  (L.  V.*) 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III.  (1869-  ),  king  of  Italy,  son 
of  King  Humbert  I.  and  Queen  Margherita  of  Savoy,  was  bom 
at  Naples  on  the  nth  of  November  1869.  Carefully  educated 
by  his  mother  and  under  the  direction  of  Colond  Osio,  he 
outgrew  the  weakness  of  his  childhood  and  became  expert  in 
horsemanship  and  military  exerdses.  Entering  the  army 
at  an  early  age  he  passed  through  the  various  grades  and, 
soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Florence  Army  Corps.  During  frequent  journeys  to 
Germany  he  enlarged  his  military  experience,  and  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Naples  Army  Corps  in 
1896  displayed  sotmd  military  and  administrative  capacity. 
A  keen  huntsman,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  he  extendod 
his  yachting  and  hunting  excursions  as  far  east  as  Syria  and 
as  far  north  as  Spitsbergen.  As  representative  of  King 
Humbert  he  attended  the  coronation  Of  Tsar  Nicholas  IL  in 
1896,  the  Victorian  Jubilee  celebrations  of  1897,  and  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German 
crown  prince  in  1900.  The  prince's  intellectual  and  artistic 
leap&gs  were  weU  known;  in  particular,  be  has  made  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  historic  Italian  coinfl,  on  which  subject  he 
became  a  recognized  authority.  At  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father.  King  Humbert  (the  39th  of  July  1900),  he  was 
returning  from  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Landing  at  Regg^o  di  Calabria  he  hastened  to  Monza,  where  he 
conducted  with  firmness  and  tact  the  preparations  for  the 
burial  of  King  Humbert  and  for  his  own  formal  accession, 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  and  nth  of  August  1900.  On  the 
34th  of  October  1896  he  married  Princess  Elena  of  Montenegro, 
who,  on  the  xst  of  June  1901,  bore  him  a  daughter  named 
Yolanda  Margherita,  on  the  19th  of  November  1902  a  second 
daughter  named  Mafalda,  and  on  the  z  5th  of  September  1904 
a  son.  Prince  Humbert. 

VICTORIA  [ALEXANDRINA  VICTORU],  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of 
India  (1819-1901),  only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fourth 
son  of  King  George  HI.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  Maiy  Louisa 
of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gotha  (widow  of  Prince  Emich  Karl  of  Lein- 
ingen,  by  whom  she  already  had  two  children),  was  bom  at 
Kensington  Palace  on  the  34th  of  May  18x9.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Kent  had  been  living  at  Amorbach,  in  Franconia, 
owing  to  their  straitened  drcumstances,  but  they  retumed  to 
London  on  purpose  that  their  child  should  be  bora  in  England. 
In  181 7  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  (only  child  of  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  TV.,  and  wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxc-Coburg-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians),  had  left 
the  ultimate  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  younger 


generation,  so  uncertain  that  the  three  unmarried  ions  of 
George  UI.,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.), 
Kent  and  Cambridge,  all  married  in  the  following  year,  the 
two  elder  on  the  same  day.  All  three  bad  children,  but  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  two  baby  daughters  died  in  infancy,  in  1819 
and  1821;  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge's  son  George,  bom  on 
the  36th  of  March  1819,  was  only  two  months  old  when  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Kent's  daughter  put  her  before  him  in  the 
succession.  The  question  as  to  what  name  the  child  should 
bear  was  not  settled  without  bickerings.  The  duke  of  Kent 
wished  her  to  be  christened  Elizabeth,  and  the  prince  regent 
wanted  Georgiana,  while  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  who  had 
promised  to  stand  sponsor,  stipulated  for  Alexandrina.  The 
baptism  was  performed  in  a  drawing-room  of  Kensington 
Palace  on  the  34th  of  June  by  Dr  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  prince  regent,  who  was  present,  named 
the  child  Alexandrina;  then,  being  requested  by  the  duke  of 
Kent  to  give  a  second  name,  he  said,  rather  abruptly,  "  Let 
her  be  called  Victoria,  after  her  mother,  but  this  name  must 
come  after  the  other."  ^  Six  weeks  after  her  christening  the 
princess  was  vaccinated,  this  being  the  firat  occasion  on  which 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  underwent  the  operation. 

In  January  1820  the  duke  of  Kent  died,  five  days  before  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  George  IV.  The  widowed 
duchess  of  Kent  wib  now  a  woman  of  thirty-four,  handsome, 
homely,  a  German  at  heart,  and  with  little  liking  for  English 
ways.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  experience,  and  shrewd;  and 
fortunately  she  had  a  safe  and  affectionate  adviser  in  her  brother, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  afterwards  (1831)  king  of  the  Belgians, 
who  as  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  had  once  been 
a  proq>ective  prince  consort  of  England.  His  former  doctor  and 
private  secretary.  Baron  Stockmar  iq.v,),  a  man  of  encyclopaedic 
information  and  remarkable  judgment,  who  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  a  sovereign's  position  in  England,  was 
afterwards  to  play  an  important  r61e  in  Queen  Victoria's  life; 
and  Leopold  Imnself  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young 
princess's  education,  and  contributed  some  thousands  of  pounds 
axmually  to  the  duchess  of  Kent's  income.  Prince  Leopold 
still  lived  at  this  time  at  Claremont,  where  Princess  Charlotte 
had  died,  and  this  became  the  duchess  of  Kent's  occasional 
English  home;  but  she  was  much  addicted  to  travelling,  and 
spent  several  months  every  year  in  visits  to  watering-places. 
It  was  said  at  court  that  she  liked  the  demonstrative  lu>mage 
of  crowds;  but  she  had  good  reason  to  fear  lest  her  child  should 
be  taken  away  from  her  to  be  educated  according  to  the  views 
of  George  IV.  Between  the  king  and  his  sister-in-law  there  was 
little  love,  and  when  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence's  second 
infant  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1831  made  it  pretty  certain  that 
Princess  Victoria  would  eventually  become  queen,  the  duchesB 
felt  that  the  king  might  possibly  obtain  the  support  of  his 
ministers  if  he  insisted  that  the  future  sovereign  should  be 
brought  up  under  masters  and  mistresses  designated  by  himself. 
The  little  princess  could  not  have  received  a  better  education 
than  that  which  was  given  her  under  Prince  Leopold's  direction. 
Her  uncle  considered  that  she  ought  to  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  which  might  raise 
a  large  growth  of  pride  or  vanity  in  her  and  make  her  un- 
manageable; so  Victoria  was  twelve  years  old  before  she 
knew  that  ^e  was  to  wear  a  crown.  Until  she  became  queen 
she  never  slept  a  night  away  from  her  mother's  room,  and  she 
was  not  allowed  to  converse  with  any  grown-up  person,  friend, 
tutor  or  servant  without  the  duchess  of  Kent  or  the  Baroness 
Lehzen,  her  private  governess,  being  present.  Loxiise  Lehzen, 
a  native  of  Coburg,  had  come  to  England  as  governess  to  the 
Princess  Feodore  of  Leiningen,  the  duchess  of  Kent's  daughter 

*  The  question  of  her  name,  as  that  of  one  who  was  to  be  Queen, 
remained  even  up  to  her  accession  to  the  throne  a  muchndeoated 
one.  In  August  1831.  in  a  discusdon  in  parliament  upon  a  ^nt 
to  the  duchess  of  Kent,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  suggested  changing  it  to 
Elizabeth  as  "more  accordant  to  the  feehngt  of  the  people"; 
and  the  idea  of  a  change  seems  to  have  been  powerfully  supported. 
In  1836  William  IV.  approved  of  a  proposal  to  change  it  to 
Charlotte;  but,  to  the  pnncess's  own  delight,  it  was  given  up. 
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bjr  ber  first  biisE>aiid,  and  she  became  teacher  to  the  Princess 
Victoria  when  the  latter  was  five  years  old.  George  IV.  in  1827 
toidt  her  a  baroness  of  Hanover,  and  she  continued  as  lady-in- 
atteodance  after  the  duchess  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
official  governess  in  1830,  but  actually  performed  the  functions 
first  of  governess  and  then  of  private  secretary  till  1842,  when 
she  kf t  the  court  and  returned  to  Germany,  vdiete  she  died  in 
1870.  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, taught  the  princess  Latin;  Mr  J.  B.  Sale,  music; 
Mr  Westall,  history;  and  Mr  Thomas  Steward,  the  writing 
master  of  Westminster  School,  instructed  her  in  penmanship. 

In  1S30  George  IV.  died,  and  the  duke  of  York  (George  III.'s 
second  son)  having  died  childless  in  1827,  the  duke  of  Clarence 
became  king  as  William  IV.  Princes  Victoria  now  became  the 
direct  heir  to.  the  throne.  William  IV.  cherished  affectionate 
feelings  towards  his.  niece;  unfortunately  he  took  offence  at 
the  duchess  of  Kent  for  declining  to  let  her  child  come  and  live 
at  his  court  for  several  months  in  each  year,  and  through  the 
whole  of  his  reign  there  was  strife  between  the  two;  and 
Prince  Leopold  was  no  longer  in  England  to  act  as  peacemaker. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  20th  of  June  1837,  William  IV.  died. 
His  thoughts  had  dwelt  often  on  his  niece,  and  he  repeatedly 
sud  that  he  was  sure  she  would  be  "  a  good  woman  and  a  good 
queen.  It  will  touch  every  sailor's  heart  to  have  a  girl  queen 
to  fight  for.  Thcyll  be  tattooing  her  face  on  their  arms,  and 
111  be  bound  they'll  all  think  she  was  christened  after  Nelson's 
ship"  Dr  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  marquis 
cf  Cooyngham,  bearing  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  started  in 
a  kndan  with  four  horses  for  Kensington,  which  they  reached 
at  five  o'clock.  Their  servants  rang,  knocked  and  thumped; 
and  when  at  last  admittance  was  gained,  the  primate  and  the 
marquis  were  shown  into  a  lower  room  and  there  left  to  wait. 
Presently  a  maid  appeared  and  said  that  the  Princess  Victoria 
«as  "  in  a  sweet  sleep  and  could  not  be  disturbed."  Dr  Howley, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  pompous,  answered  that  he  had  come 
on  state  business,  to  which  everything,  even  sleep,  must  give 
place.  The  princess  was  accordingly  roused,  and  quickly  came 
downstairs  in  a  dressing-gown,  her  fair  hair  flowing  loose  over 
ber  shoulders.  Her  own  account  of  this  interview,  written  the 
lame  day  in  ber  journal  (jMUrs,  i.  p.  97),  shows  -her  to  have 
been  quite  prepared. . 

The  privy  council  assembled  at  Kensington  in  the  mondng; 
and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  the  queen  by  Lonl 
CbanceUor  Cottenham,  after  which  all  present  did  homage. 
There  was  a  touching  incident*  when  the  queen's  uncles,  the 
dokes  <^  Cumberland  and  Sussex,  two  old  men,  came  forward 
to  perfofm  their  obeisance.  The  queen  blushed,  and  descending 
from  her  throne,  kissed  them  both,  without  allowing  them  to 
kaeeL  By  the  death  of  William  IV.,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
had  become  King  Ernest  of  Hanover,  and  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  he  made  haste  to  reach  his  kingdom.  Had 
Queen  Victoria  died  without  issue,  this  prince,  who  was  arro- 
gant, ill-tempered  and  rash,  would  have  become  king  of  Great 
Britain;  and,  as  nothing  but  mischief  could  have  resulted  from 
this,  the  young  queen's  life  became  very  precious  in  the  sight 
of  ber  p^pk.  She,  of  course,  retained  U&e  late  king's  ministers 
in  their  offices,  and  it  was  under  Lord  Melbourne's  direction 
that  the  privy  coundl  drew  up  their  declaration  to  the  kingdom. 
This  document  described  the  queen  as  Alexandrina  Victoria, 
and  all  the  peers  who  subscribed  the  roll  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  20th  >of  June  swore  allegiance  to  her  under  those  names. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  the  sovereign's  style  was 
altered  to  Victoria  simply,  and  this  necessitated  the  issuing  of  a 
Ecv  declaration  and  a  re-signing  of  the  peers'  roll.  The  public 
proclamation  of  the  queen  took  place  on  the  axstat  St  James's 
Palace  with  great  pomp. 

The  queen  opened  her  first  parliament  in  person,  and  in  a 
weli-writtai  q)eech,  which  she  read  with  much  feeling,  adverted 
to  her  youth  and  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  her  being 
raided  by  enlightened  advisers.  When  both  houses  had  voted 
k}>al  addresses,  the  question  of  the  Civil  List  was  considered, 
and  a  week  or  two  later  a  message  was  brought  to  parliament 


requesting  an  increase  of  the  grant  formerly  made  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent.  Government  recommended  an  addition  of  £30,000  a 
year,  which  was  voted,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  a  Civil 
List  Bill  was  passed,  settling  £385,000  a  yearpn  the  queen. 

The  duchess  of  Kent  and  her  brothers,  King  Leopold  and  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  had  always  hoped  to  arrange  that 
the  queen  should  marry  her  cousin,  Albert  {q.v.)  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  and  the  prince  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
this  plan  from  his  earliest  ^ears.  In  1836  Priace  Albert,  who 
was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  his  future  wife,  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  England  with  his  father  and  with  his  brother,  Prince  Ernest, 
and  his  handsome  face,  gentle  disposition  and  playful  humour 
had  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  princess.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  had  conununicated  her  projects  to  Lord  Mel* 
bourne,  and  they  were  known  to  many  other  statesmen,  and  to 
persons  in  society;  but  the  gossip  of  drawing-rooms  during  the 
years  1837-38  continually  represented  that  the  young  queen 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Prince  This  or  Lord  That,  and  the  more 
imaginative  babblers  hinted  at  post-chaises  waiting  outside  Ken- 
sington Gardens  in  the  night,  private  marriages  and  so  forth. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  28th  of  June  1838.  J*Jo  more 
touching  ceremony  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  performed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Anne  was  a  middle-aged  married 
woman  at  the  time  of  her  coronation;  she  waddled  g^gu^^^ 
and  wheezed,  and  made  no  majestic  appearance  upon 
her  throne.  Mary  was  odious  to  her  Protestant  subjects,  Eliza- 
beth to  those  of  the  unreformed  religion,  and  both  these  queens 
succeeded  to  the  crown  in  times  of  general  sadness;  but  the 
youthful  Queen  Victoria  had  no  enemies  except  a  few  Chartists, 
and  the  land  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  when  she  began  to 
reign  over  it.  The  cost  of  George  IV.'s  coronation  amounted 
to  £240,000;  that  of  William  IV.  had  amounted  to  £50,000  only; 
and  in  asking  £70,000  the  government  had  judged  that  things 
could  be  done  with  suitable  luxury,  but  without  waste.  The 
traditional  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  throwing 
down  of  the  glove  by  the  king's  champion  in  armour,  had  been 
dispensed  with  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  it  was 
resolved  not  to  revive  it.  But  it  was  arranged  that  the  sove- 
reign's procession  to  the  abbey  through  the  streets  should  be 
made  a  finer  show  than  on  previous  occasions;  and  it  drew  to 
London  400,000  country  visitors.  Three  ambassadors  for  different 
reasons  became  objects  of  great  interest  on  the  occasion.  Marshal 
Soult,  Wellington's  old  foe,  received  a  hearty  popular  welcome 
as  a  military  hero;  Prince  Esterha^,  who  represented  Austria, 
dazzled  society  by  his  Magjrar  uniform,  which  was  encrusted 
all  over,  even  to  the  boots,  with  pearls  and  diamonds;  while 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  Sarim  Effendi,  caused  much  diversion 
by  his  bewilderment.  He  was  so  wonder-struck  that  he  could 
not  walk  to  his  place,  but  stood  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  kept  muttering, "  All  this  for  a  woman  1 " 

Within  a  year  the  court  was  brought  into  sudden  disfavour 
with  the  country  by  two  events  of  unequal  importance,  but  both 
exciting.  The  first  was  the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  71^ 
In  February  1839  this  young  kdy,  a  daughter  of  the  "Bed' 
marquis  of  Hastings,  and  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  ^S^!!^ 
duchess  of  Kent,  was  accused  by  certain  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  immoral  conduct.  The  charge  having  been 
laid  before  Lord  Melbourne,  he  communicated  it  to  Sir  James 
Clark,  the  queen's  physician,  and  the  result  was  that  Lady  Flora 
was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  medical  examination,  which, 
while  it  cleared  her  character,  seriously  affected  her  health. 
In  fact,  she  died  in  the  following  July,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  physical  appearances  which  first  provoked  suspicion 
against  her  had  been  due  to  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The 
queen's  conduct  towards  Lady  Flora  was  kind  and  sisterly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  painful  business;  but  the 
scandal  was  made-  public  through  some  indignant  letters  which 
the  marchioness  of  Hastings  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne  pray- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  her  daughter's  traducers,  and  the 
general-  opinion  was  that  Lady  Flora  had  been  grossly  treated 
at  the  instigation  of  some  private  court  enemies.  While  the 
agitation  about,  the  affair  was  yet  unappeased,  the  political 
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crisis  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber  Plot "  occurred.  The  Whig 
ministry  had  introduced  a  bill  suspending  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica  because  the  Assembly  in  that  colony  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  Prisons  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  an  amendment,  which,  on  a  division  (6th 
May),  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  five  only  in  a  house  of 
583,  and  ministers  thereupon  resigned.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  first  sent  for,  but  he  advised  that  the  task  of  forming  an 
administration  should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir 
Robert  was  ready  to  form  a  cabinet  in  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lords  Lyndhurst,  Aberdeen  and  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  would  have  served;  but  he  stipulated  that  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  and.the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  appointed  by  the 
Whig  administration  should  be  removed,  and  to  this  the  queen 
would  not  consent.  On  the  loth  of  May  she  wrote  curtly  that 
the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  contrary  to  usage 
and  repugnant  to  her  feelings;  the  Tory  leader  then  had  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that,  having  failed  to  obtain  the 
proof  which  he  desired  of  her  majesty's  confidence,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept  office.  The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
were  so  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  to  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  that  the  public  took  alarm  at  the  notion  that  the 
queen  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  coterie;  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  accused  of  wishing  to  rule  on  the 
strength  of  court  favour,  resumed  office  with  diminished  prestige. 
The  Tories  thus  felt  aggrieved;  and  the  Chartists  were 'so  prompt 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  affair  that  large  numbers 
were  added  to  their  ranks.  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr  Attwood, 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Chartist  petition  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  1,280,000  people. 
It  was  a  cylinder  of  parchment  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  co£^- 
wheel,  and  was  literally  rolled  up  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  On 
the  day  after  this  curious  document  had  furnished  both  amuse- 
ment and  uneasiness  to  the  Commons,  a  woman,  describing 
herself  as  Sophia  Elizabeth  Guelph  Sims,  made  application  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  advice  and  assistance  to  prove  herself 
the  lawful  child  of  George  IV.  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert;  and  this 
incident,  trumpery  as  it  was,  added  fuel  to  the  disloyal  flame 
then  raging.  Going  in  state  to  Ascot  the  queen  was  hissed  by 
some  ladies  as  her  carriage  drove  on  to  the  course,  and  two 
peeresses,  one  of  them  a  Tory  duchess,  were  openly  acoised  of 
this  unseemly  act.  Meanwhile  some  monster  Chartist  demon- 
strations were  being  organized,  and  they  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  July  with  riots  at  Birmingham.  It  was  an  untoward  coinci- 
dence that  Lady  Flora  Hastings  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  though 
she  repeated  on  her  deathbed,  and  wished  it  to  be  published,  that 
the  queen  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings  which 
had  shortened  her  life,  it  was  remarked  that  the  ladies  who  were 
believed  to  have  persecuted  her  still  retained  the  sovereign's 
favour.  The  riots  at  Birmingham  lasted  ten  days,  and  had  to 
be  put  down  by  armed  force.  They  were  followed  by  others  at 
Newcastle,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Chester  and  Macdesfidd. 

These  troublous  events  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  queen's 
marriage.  Lord  Mdboume  ascertained  that  the  queen's  dis- 
Tb9  positions  towards  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert,  were  un- 

«ocea*«  changed,  and  he  advised  King  Leopold,  through  M. 
mmrriagB,  Van  der  Weyer,  the  Belgian  minister,  that  the  prince 
should  come  to  England  and  press  his  suit.  The  prince 
arrived  with  his  brother  on  a  visit  to  Windsor  on  the  zoth  of 
October  1839.  On  the  X3th  the  queen  wrote  to  King  Leopold: 
"  Albert's  beauty  is  most  striking,  and  he  is  so  amiable  and 
tmaffected — in  short,  very  fascinating."  On  the  xsth  all  was 
settled;  and  the  queen  wrote  to  her  unde,  "  I  love  him  more 
than  I  can  say."  The  queen's  public  announcement  of  her 
betrothal  was  enthusiastically  recdved.  But  the  royal  lovers 
still  had  some  parliamentary  mortifications  to  undergo.  The 
government  proposed  that  Prince  Albert  should  recdve  an 
annuity  of  £50,000,  but  an  amendment  of  Colond  Sibthorp— 
a  politician  of  no  great  repute — for  making  the  annuity  £30,000 
was  carried  against  ministers  by  262  votes  to  158,  the  Tories  and 
Radicals  going  into  the  same  lobby,  and  many  ministerialists 
taking  no  part  in  the  division.    Prince  Albert  had  not  been 


described,  in  the  queen's  declaration  to  the  privy  council,  as  a 
Protestant  prince;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  obliged  to  ask 
Baron  Stockmar  for  assurance  that  Prince  Albert  did  not  belong 
to  any  sect  of  Protestants  whose  rules  might  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church.  He  got  an  answer  couched  in  somewhat  ironical  terms 
to  the  effect  that  Protestantism  owed  its  existence  in  a  measure  to 
the  house  of  Saxony,  from  which  the  pnnce  descended,  seeing  that 
this  house  and  that  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  stood  quite 
alone  against  Europe  in  upholding  Luther  and  his  cause.  Even 
after  this  certain  High  Churchmen  held  that  a  Lutheran  was  a 
"  dissenter,"  and  that  the  prince  should  be  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Artides. 

The  queen  was  particularly  concerned  by  .the  question  of 
the  prince's  future  status  as  an  Englishman.  It  was  impractic- 
able for  him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  consort;  but  the  queeo 
naturally  desired  that  her  husband  -should  be  placed  by  act  of 
parliament  in  a  position  which  would  secure  to  him  precedence, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  courts.  Lord  Melbourne 
sought  to  effect  this  by  a  clause  introduced  in  a  naturalization 
bill;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  drop  the  clause,  and  to 
leave  the  queen  to  confer  what  precedence  she  pleased  by 
letters-patent.  This  was  a  kimc  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for 
the  queen  could  only  confer  precedence  within  her  own  realms, 
whereas  an  act  of  parliament  bestowing  the  title  of  prince 
consort  would  have  made  the  prince's  right  to  rank  above  all 
royal  imperial  highnesses  quite  clear,  and  would  have  left  no 
room  for  such  disputes  as  afterwards  occurred  when  foreign 
princes  chose  to  treat  Prince  Albert  as'  having  mere  courtesy, 
rank  in  his  wife's  kingdom.  The  result  of  these  political  diffi- 
culties was  to  make  the  queen  more  than  ever  disgusted  with 
the  Tories.  But  there  was  no  other  flaw  in  the  happiness  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  loth  of  February 
1840  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  queen  was  dressed  entirely  in  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture. Her  dress  was  of  Spitalfields  sUk;  her  veil  of  Honiton 
lace;  her  ribbons  came  from  Coventry;  even  her  gloves  had 
been  made  in  London  of  English  kid — a  novel  thing  in  days 
when  the  French  had  a  monopoly  in  the  finer  kinds  of  gloves. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  marriage  the  crown  played  an 
increasingly  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Previously, 
ministers  had  tried  to  spare  the  queen  all  disagree-  p^^og 
able  and  fatiguing  details.  Lord  Melbourne  saw  her  aftmin, 
every  day,  whether  she  was  in  London  or  at  Windsor, 
and  he  used  to  explain  all  cuirent  business  in  a  benevolent, 
chatty  manner,  which  offered  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  style 
of  his  two  prindpal  colleagues.  Lord  John  Russdl  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  A  statesman  of  firmer  mould  than  Lord  Melbourne 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  in  making  rough 
places  smooth  for  Prince  Albert.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston  were  naturally  jealous  of  the  prince's  interference 
—and  of  King  Leopold's  and  Baron  Stockmar's — in  state 
affairs;  but  Lord  Melbourne  took  the  common-sense  view  that 
a  husband  will  control  his  wife  whether  people  wish  it  or  not. 
Ably  advised  by  his  private  secretary,  George  Anson,  and  by 
Stockmar,  the  prince  thus  soon  took  the  de  facto  place  of  the 
soverdgn's  private  secretary,  though  he  had  no  offidal  status 
as  such;  and  his  system  of  dassifying  and  aniu>tating  the 
queen's  papers  and  letters  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  what 
the  editors  of  the  Lett^s  of  Queen  Victoria  {1^7)  describe  as 
"  probably  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  state  documents 
in  the  world  " — those  up  to  x86i  bdng  contained  in  between 
500  and  600  bound  volumes  at  Windsor.  To  confer  on  Prince 
Albert  every  honour  that  the  crown  could  bestow,  and  to  let  him 
make  his  way  gradually  into  public  favour  by  his  otkh  tact, 
was  the  advice  which  Lord  Melbourne  gave;  and  the  prince 
acted  upon  it  so  well,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  intrusion, 
and  treating  men  of  all  parties  and  degrees  with  urbanity,  that 
within  five  months  of  his  marriage  he  obtained  a  signal  mark 
of  the  public  confidence.  In  expectation  of  the  queen  becoming 
a  mother,  a  bill  was  passed  through  parliament  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  sole  regent  in  case  the 
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ijaeen,  after  giving  birth  to  a  child,  died  before  her  son  or 
(Uo^ler  came  of  age. 

The  Regency  Bill  had  been  hurried  on  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  of  a  crazy  pot-boy,  Edward  Oxford,  to  take  the  queen's 
hfe.  On  loth  June  1840,  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  driving  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage, 
when  Oxford  fired  two  pistols,  the  bullets  from  which 
''^  flew,  it  is  said,  close  by  the  prince's  head.    He  was 

Bzrested  on  the  spot,  and  when  his  lodgings  were  searched  a 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  was  found,  with  the  rules 
fi(  a  secret  society,  called  "  Young  England,"  whose  members 
were  pledged  to  meet,  **  carrying  swords  and  pistols  and  wearing 
cnpe  masks^"  These  discoveries  raised  the  surmise  that 
Oxffxd  was  the  tool  of  a  wide^read  Chartist  con^iracy — 
or,  as  the  Irish  pretended,  of  a  conspiracy  of  Orangemen  to 
Rt  the  doke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne;  and  while  these 
ddusktts  were  fresh,  they  threw  well-disposed  persons  into  a 
paroxysm  of  loyalty. '  Even  the  London  street  dogs,  as  Sydney 
Sirith  said,  joined  with  O'COnnell  in  barking  "  God  save  the 
Queen."  Oxford  seems  to  have  been  craving  for  notoriety; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  jury  who  tried  him  did 
right  to  pronounce  his  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
He  (dgned  madness  at  his  trial,  but  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  subsequent  confinement  at  Bedlam  he  talked  and  acted 
like  a  rational  being,  and  when  be  was  at  length  released  and 
sent  to  Australia  he  earned  his  living  there  as  a  house  painter, 
and  used  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  mad  at  all.  His 
acquittal  was  to  be  deprecated  as  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  regard  to  outrages  on  the  sovereign.  It  was  always 
Prioce  Albert's  opinion  that  if  Oxford  had  been  flogged  the 
attempt  of  Frands  on  the  queen  in  1842  and  of  Bean  in 
the  same  year  would  never  have  been  perpetrated.  After 
the  attempt  of  Bean — who  was  a  hunchback,  really  insane — 
parliament  passed  a  bill  empowering  judges  to  order  whipping 
as  a  punishment  for  those  who  molested  the  queen;  but  some- 
how this  salutary  act  was  never  enforced.  In  1850  a  half-pay 
officer,  named  Pate,  assaulted  the  queen  by  striki;ig  her  with 
a  stick,  and  cruslung  her  bonnet.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven 
yean*  transportation;  but  the  judge,  Baron  Alderson,  excused 
him  the  flogging.  In  1869  an  Irish  lad,  O'Connor,  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and  a  whipping  for  presenting 
a  pistol  at  the  queen,  with  a  petition,  in  St  James's  Park;  but 
this  time  it  was  the  queen  herself  who  privately  remitted  the 
oirporal  punishment,  and  she  even  pushed  clemency  to  the 
kogth  of  sending  her  aggressor  to  Australia  at  her  own  expense. 
The  series  of  attempts  on  the  queen  was  closed  in  1883  by 
Maclean,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  her  majesty  as  she  was  leaving 
the  Great  Western  Railway  sution  at  Windsor.  He,  like  Bean, 
was  a  genuine  madman,  and  was  relegated  to  Broadmoor. 

The  birth  of  the  princess  royal,  on  the  31st  of  November 
1840,  removing  the  MnpopiilAT  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  from 
the  position  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  crown, 
was  a  subject  of  loud  congratulations  to  the  people. 
A  curious  scare  was  occasioned  ai  Buckingham  Palace, 
when  the  little  princess  was  a  fortnight  old,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  boy  named  Jones  concealed  under  a  bed  in  the 
loyal  nursery.  Jones  had  a  mania  for  palace-breaking.  Three 
times  be  effected  a  clandestine  entry  into  the  queen's  residence, 
and  twice  he  managed  to  spend  several  days  there.  By  day  he 
concealed  himself  in  cupboards  or  under  furniture,  and  by  night 
he  groped  his  way  into  the  royal  kitchen  to  eat  whatever  he  could 
find.  After  his  third  capture,  in  March  1841,  he  coolly  boasted 
that  he  had  Iain  under  a  sofa,  and  listened  to  a  private  con- 
versation between  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert.  This  third 
tax  he  was  not  punished,  but  sent  to  sea,  and  turned  out 
very  wdL  The  incident  strengthened  Prince  Albert's  hands  in 
trying  to  carry  out  sundry  domestic  reforms  which  were  being 
stoutly  resistcd  by  vested  interests.  The  royal  residences  and 
gmaads  used  to  be  under  the  control  of  four  different  officials — 
the  km!  chamberiain,  the  lord  steward,  the  master  of  the  horse 
aad  the  commisuoners  of  woods  and  forests.  Baron  Stockmar, 
^^t^rrthi^g  t]ie  confusion  fostered  by  this  state  of  things,  said— 
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"The  lord  steward  finds  the  fud  and  byi  the  fire;  the  lord 
chamberlain  lighu  it.  The  lord  chamberlain  provides  the  lamps; 
the  lord  steward  must  clean,  trim  and  light  them.  The  inside 
cleaning  of  windows  belongs  to  the  lord  chamberlain's  depart- 
ment, but  the  outer  paru  must  be  attended  to  by  the  office  of 
woods  and  forests,  so  that  windows  remain  dirty  unless  the  two 
departments  can  come  to  an  understanding." 
It  took  Prince  Albert  four  years  of  firmness  and  diplomacy 
before  in  1845  he  was  able  to  bring  the  queen's  home  imder 
the  efficient  control  of  a  master  of  the  household. 

At  the  general  election  of  1841  the  Whigs  returned  in  a 
minority  of  seventy-six,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  defeated  on 
the  Address  and  resigned.  The  queen  was  affected  sir  Robttt 
to  tears  at  parting  with  him;  but  the  crisis  had  been  fit^* 
fully  expected  and  prepared  for  by  confidential  com-  ■'■**^« 
munications  between  Mr  Anson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
now  became  prime  minister  (see  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria, 
i.  341  et  seq.).  The  old  difficulty  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  royal  household  was  tactfully  removed,  and  Tory  appoint- 
ments were  made,  which  were  agreeable  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  Peel.  The  only  temporary  embarrassment  was  the 
queen's  continued  private  correspondence  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
which  led  Stockmar  to  remonstrate  with  him;  but  Melbourne 
used  his  influence  sensibly;  moreover,  he  gradually  dropped 
out  of  politics,  and  the  queen  got  used  to  his  not  being  indis- 
pensable. On  Prince  Albert's  position  the  change  had  a 
marked  effect,  for  in  the  absence  of  Melbourne  the  queen  relied 
more  particularly  on  his  advice,  and  Peel  himself  at  once  dis- 
covered and  recognized  the  prince's  unusual  charm  and  capacity. 
One  of  the  Tory  premier's  first  acts  was  to  propose  that  a  royal 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
promoting  art  and  science  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  nominated 
Prince  Albert  as  president.  The  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  creation  of  the  Museum  and  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  the  founding  of  art  schools 
and  picture  galleries  all  over  the  country,  the'spread  of  musical 
taste  and  the  fostering  of  technical  education  may  be  attri- 
buted, more  or  less  directly,  to  the  commission  of  distinguished 
men  which  began  its  labours  under  Prince  Albert's  auspices. 

The  queen's  second  child,  the  prince  of  Wales  (see 
EowAHD  VII.)i  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  November  1841;  and 
this  event  "  filled  the  measure  of  the  queen's  domestic  bm*  of 
happiness,"  as  she  said  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  <*<^  priac» 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1842.  It  is  unnecessary  •'  **'**•• 
from  this  point  onwards  to  go  seriatim  through  the  domestic 
history  of  the  reign,  which  is  given  in  the  article  Engush 
History.  At  this  time  there  was  much  political  unrest  at 
home,  and  serious  difficulties  abroad.  As  regards  internal 
politics,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  much  relieved  when  Peel,  who  had  come  in  as  the  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  adopted  Pree  Trade  and  re- 
pealed iht  Com  Laws,  for  it  closed  a  dangerous  agitation  which 
gave  them  much  anxiety.  When  the  country  was  in  distress, 
the  queen  felt  a  womanly  repugnance  for  festivities;  and  yet 
it  was  undesirable  that  the  court  should  incxir  the  rtfeoart 
reproach  of  living  meanly  to  save  money.  There  nadtb* 
was  a  conversation  between  the  queen  and  Sir  Robert  *•«■''''• 
Peel  on  this  subject  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tory  adminis- 
tration, and  the  queen  talked  of  reducing  her  establishment 
in  order  that  she  might  give  away  larger  sums  in  charities. 
"I  am  afraid  the  people  would  only  say  that  your  majesty 
was  returning  them  change  for  their  pounds  in  halfpence," 
answered  Peel.  "  Your  majesty  is  not  perhaps  aware  that  the 
most  unpopular  person  in  the  parish  is  the  relieving  officer,  and 
if  the  queen  were  to  constitute  herself  a  relieving  officer  for  all 
the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  she  would  find  her  money  go  a  very 
little  way,  and  she  would  provoke  more  grumbling  than  thanks." 
Peel  added  that  a  sovereign  must  do  all  things  in  order,  not 
seeking  praise  for  doing  one  particular  thing  well,  but  striving 
to  be  an  example  in  all  respects,  even  in  dinner-giving. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1842  was  ushered  in  by  splendid  f€tes  in 
honour  of  the  king  of  Pmssia,  who  held  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
(he  font.  In  the  spring  there  was  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  which  remained  memorable  owing  to  the  offence 
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which  it  gave  in  France.  Prince  Albert  was  costumed  as 
Edward  III.,  the  queen  as  Queen  Philippa,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court  as  knights  of  Poitiers.  The  French  chose  to 
view  this  as  an  unfriendly  demonstration,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  getting  up  a  counter-ball  in  Paris,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  figure  as  William  the  Conqueror.  In  June  the  queen  took 
her  first  railway  journey,  travelling  from  Windsor  to  Paddington 
on  the  Great  Western  line.  The  master  of  the  horse, 
whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the  queen's 
ordinary  journeys  by  road,  was  much  put  out  by  this 
innovation.  He  marched  into  the  station  several 
hours  before  the  start  to  inspect  the  engine,  as  he  would 
have  examined  a  steed;  but  greater  merriment  was  occasioned  by 
the  queen's  coachman,  who  insisted  that,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
he  ought  to  make-believe  to  drive  the  engine.  After  some 
dispute,  he  wasr  told  that  he  might  climb  on  to  the  pilot  engine 
which  was  to  precede  the  royal  train;  but  his  scarlet  livery, 
white  gloves  and  \ng  suffered  so  much  from  soot  and  sparks 
that  he  made  no  more  fuss  about  his  rights  in  after  trips.  The 
motion  of  the  train  was  found  to  be  so  pleasant  that  the  queen 
readily  trusted  herself  to  the  railway  for  a  longer  journey  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland. 
A  report  by  Sir  James  Clark  led  to  the  queen's  visiting 
Balmoral  in  1848,  and  to  the  purchase  of  the  Balmoral  estate  in 
1852,  and  the  queen's  diary  of  her  journeys  in  Scotland  shows 
what  constant  enjoyment  she  derived  from  her  Highland  home. 
Seven  years  before  this  the  estate  of  Osborne  had  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  that  the  queen  might  have 
a  home  of  her  own.  Windsor  she  considered  too  stately,  and 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  too  uncomfortable.  The  first  stone 
of  Osborne  House  was  laid  in  1845,  and  the  royal  family  entered 
into  possession  in  September  1846. 

In  August  1843  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid  a, visit  to 
King  Louis  Philippe  at  the  ch&teau  d'Eu.  They  sailed  from 
KeMkuM  Southampton  for  Trfiport  in  a  yacht,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  raining -hard  when  they  embarked,  the 
loyal  members  of  the  Southampton  Corporation  remem- 
bered Raleigh,  and  spread  their  robes  on  the  ground 
for  the  queen  to  walk  over.  In  1844  Louis  Philippe 
returned  the  visit  by  coming  to  Windsor.  It  was  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  by  a  king  of  France  to  a  sovereign  of  England, 
and  Louis  Philippe  was  much  pleased  at  receiving  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  He  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  belonged 
to  the  "  Club  "  of  European  sovereigns  untU  he  received  this 
decoration.  As  the  father  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium's  con- 
sort, the  queen  was  much  interested  in  his  visit,  which  went 
off  with  great  success  and  goodwill.  The  tsar  Nicholas  had 
visited  Windsor  earlier  that  year,  in  which  also  Prince  Alfred, 
who  was  to  marry  the  tsar's  grand-daughter,  was  bom. 

In  1846  the  affair  of  the  "  Spanish  marriages "  seriously 
troubled  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  had  planned  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Montpcnsier  with  the  infanta  Louisa  of  Spain, 
younger  sister  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  it  was  thought  at  the 
time,  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  children.  The  intrigue  was 
therefore  one  for  placing  a  son  of  the  French  king  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  (See  Spain,  History.)  As  to  Queen  Victoria's 
intervention  on  this  question  and  on  others,  these  words, 
written  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  1875,  may  be  quoted?— 

"Although  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Constitution  have 
now  shielded  the  sovereign  from  personal  responsibility,  they  have 
left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  direct  and  personal  influence 
in  the  whole  work  of  government.  . .  .  The  sovereign  as  compared 
with  her  ministers  has.  because  she  is  the  sovereign,  the  advantage 
of  long  experience,  wide  survey,  elevated  position  and  entire  dis- 
connexion from  the  bias  of  party.  Further,  personal  and  domestic 
relations  with  the  ruling  families  abroad  give  openings  in  delicate 
cases  for  saying  more,  and  saying  it  at  once  more  gently  and  more 
efficaciously,  than  could  be  ventured  in  the  formal  correspondence 
and  rude  contacts  of  government.  We  know  with  how  much 
truth,  fulness  and  decision,  and  with  how  much  tact  and  delicacy, 
the  queen,  aided  by  Prince  Albert,  took  a  principal  part  on  behalf 
of  the  nation  in  the  painful  question  of  the  Spanish  marriages." 

The  year  1848,  which  shook  so  many  continental  thrones. 
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left  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  unhurt.  Revolutions  broke 
out  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
Mimich,  Dresden  and  Budapest.  The  queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  affected  in  many  private  ways  by  the  events  abroad. 
Panic-stricken  princes  wrote  to  them  for  political  assistance 
or  pectmiary  aid.  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  and  fied  to  Eng- 
land almost  destitute,  being  smtiggled  over  the  Channel  by 
the  cleverness  of  the  British  consul  at  Havre,  and  the  queen 
employed  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  her  intermediary  for  providing  him 
with  money  to  meet  his  immediate  wants.  Subsequently  Cbre- 
mont  was  assigned  to  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France  as  a 
residence.  During  a  few  weeks  of  1848  Prince  William  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  German  emperor)  fotmd  an  asylum  in  England. 

In  August  1849  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  accompanied 
by  the  little  princess  royal  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  paid  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  landing  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  which  from  ^^ 

that  day  was  renamed  Queensto^-n.  The  recep-  25*.''^ 
tion  was  enthusiastic,  and  so  was  that  at  Dublin. 
"^Such  a  day  of  jubilee,"  wrote  The  Times,  "such  a  night 
of  rejoicing,  has  never  been  beheld  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ireland  since  first  it  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey."  The 
queen  was  greatly  pleased  and  touched.  The  project  of  estab- 
lishing a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  often  mooted  at  thi&> 
time,  but  the  queen's  advisers  never  lurged  it  with  sufficient 
warmth.  There  was  no  repugnance  to  the  idea  on  the  queen's 
part,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  unfavourably  of  it  as  an 
"empirical"  plan,  and  the  question  of  expense  was  always 
mooted  as  a  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
absence  of  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  felt  as  a  slur  upon 
the  Irish  people  in  certain  circles. 

During  these  years  the  queen's  family  was  rapidly  becoming 
larger.  Princess  Alice  (afterwards  grand  duchess  of  Hesse) 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April  1843;  Prince  Alfred  (afterwards 
duke  of  Edinburgh  and  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha)  on  the 
6th  of  August  1844;  Princess  Helena  (Princess  Christian) 
on  the  35th  of  May  1846;  Princess  Louise  (duchess  of  Arg>'U) 
on  the  i8th  of  March  1848;  and  Prince  Arthtir  (duke  of  Con- 
naught)  on  the  xst  of  May  1850. 

At  the  end  of  1851  an  important  event  took  place,  which  ended 
a  long-standing  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  in  Lord 
Palmcrston's  dismissal  from  the  office  of  foreign  sccre-  7^ 
tary  on  account  of  his  expressing  approval  of  Louis  gateaaa^ 
Napoleon's  coup  d^ilat  in  Paris.  The  circumstances  l^^p*^ 
are  of  extreme  interest  for  the  light  they  throw  on  "•"■**■• 
the  queen's  estimate  of  her  constitutional  position  and  authority. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  never  been  persona  grata  at  court.  His 
Anglo-Irish  nature  was  not  sympathetic  with  the  somewhat 
formal  character  and  German  training  of  Prince  Albert;  and 
his  views  of  ministerial  independence  were  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  queen  and  her  husband.  The  queen  had 
more  than  once  to  remind  her  foreign  secretary  that,  his  des- 
patches must  be  seen  by  her  before  they  were  sent  out,  and 
though  Palmerston  assented,  the  queen's  complaint  had  to  be 
continually  repeated.  She  also  protested  to  the  prime  minister 
(Lord  John  Russell)  in  1848,  1849  and  1850,  against  various 
instances  in  which  Palmerston  had  expressed  his  own  personal 
opinions  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  without  his  despatches 
being  properly  approved  either  by  herself  or  by  the  cabinet. 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  did  not  want  to  offend  his  popular 
and  headstrong  colleague,  did  his  best  to  smooth  things  over; 
but  the  queen  remained  exceedingly  sore,  and  tried  hard  to  get 
Palmerston  removed,  without  success.  On  the  12th  of  August 
1850  the  queen  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  Tollowing 
important  memorandum,  which  followed  in  its  terms  a  private 
memorandum  drawn  up  for  her  by  Stockmar  a  few  months 
earlier  {Letters,  ii.  282): — 

"With  reference  to  the  conversation  about  Lord  Palmerstoii 
which  the  queen  had  with  Lord  John  Russell  the  other  day,  and 
Lord  Palmerston's  disavowal  that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespect 
to  her  by  the  various  ncclccts  of  which  she  has  had  so  long  and  so 
often  to  complain,  she  thinks  it  right,  in  order  to  avoid  any  mis* 
takes  for  the  future,  to  explain  what  it  is  she  expects  ixtun  the 
foreign  secretary. 
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"She  reQuire*-' 

"  I.  I1iat  he  win  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  tn  a  given 
.  m  order  that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she 
has  given  her  royal  sanction. 

"  3.  Having  given  her  aamrtion  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  mmister.  Such  an  act  she 
laust  regard  as  failing  in  sincerity  to  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be 
visited  by  the  exercise  <A  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing 
that  nimster.  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes 
between  him  and  the  foreign  ministers,  before  important  decisions 
aie  taken,  based  upon  that  intercourse;  to  receive  the  foreign 
despatches  in  good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her  approval 
seat  her  in  sumcient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
contents  before  they  must  be  sent  ofF.  The  queen  thinks  it  best 
that  Locd  JobA  Russell  should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmcrston." 

Lord  Palmerston  took  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  promised  to 
attead  to  its  direction.  But  the  queen  thoroughly  distriisted 
him,  and  in  October  185 1  his  proposed  reception  of  Kossuth 
nearly  led  to  a  crisis.  Then  finally  she  discovered  (December  13) 
a  the  time  of  the  coup  d'  Hot,  that  he  had.  of  his  own  initiative, 
pven  assurances  of  approval  to  Count  Walcwski,  which  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet  and  with  the 
"  neut  rality  which  bad  been  enjoined  "  by  the  queen.  This  was  too 
moch  even  for  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  a  short  and  decisive 
correspondence  Lord  Palmerston  resigned  the  seals  of  office. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1852  deeply  affected 
the  queen.    The  duke  had  acquiied  a  position  above  parties, 
Oeaa  •/     and  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  all  statesmen  and  of  the 
tte*^km     court  in  emergencies.    The  queen  sadly  needed  such 
a  cotinsellor,  for  Prince  Albert's  position  was  one  full 
ol  difficxilty,  and  party  malignity  was  continually 
iUicrf'fl      putting  wrong  constructions  upon  the  advjce  which  he 
*••**■•     gave,  and  imputing  to  him  advice  which  he  did, not 
give.    During  the  Com  Law  agitation  offence  was  taken  at 
his  having  attended  a  debate  in  the  House;  of  Commons,  the 
Tories  declaring  that   he  had  gone  down   to  overawe  the 
house  in  favour  of  Peel's  measures.     After  Palmcrston's  en- 
forced nesignation,  there  was  a  new  and  more  absurd  hubbub. 
A  cHmaz  was  reached  when  the  difficulties  with  Russia  arose 
which  kd  to  the  Crimean  War;  the  prince  was  accused  by  the 
peace  party  of  wanting  war,  and  by  the  war  party  of  plotting 
sarrender;  and  it  came  to  be  publicly  rumoured  that  the  queen's 
husband  had  been  found  conspiring  against  the  state,  and  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower.    Some  said  that  the  queen  had 
been  arrested  too,  and  the  prince  wrote  to  Stockmar:    "  Thou- 
acds  of  people  surrounded  the  Tower  to  see  the  queen  and  me 
brocght  to  it."    This  gave  infinite  pain  to  the  queen,  and  at 
ledgih  she  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject    Eventually, 
OQ  jist  January  1854,  Lord  John  Russell  took  occasion  to  deny 
most  emphatically  that  Prince  Albert  interfered  unduly  with 
foteign  affairs,  and  in  both  hotises  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
panics  delivered  feeling  panegyrics  of  the  prince,  asserting  at 
the  same  time  his  entire  constitutional  right  to  give  private 
advice  to  the  sovereign  <»i  matters  of  state.    From  this  time 
it  may  be  said  that  Prince  Albert's  position  was  established  on 
a  secure  footing.    He  had  declined  (1850)  to  accept  the  post 
of  oommander-in-chief  at  the  duke  of  Wellington's  suggestion, 
Mo^  he  always  refused  to  let  himself  be  placed  in  any  situation 
which  would  have  modified  ever  so  slightly  his  proper  relations 
with  the  quceiL    The  queen  was  very  anxious  that  he  should 
receive  the  titk  of  "  King  Consort,"  and  that  the  crown  shoidd 
be  jointly  borne  as  it  was  by  William  IH.  and  Mary;  but  he 
himself  never  spoke  a  word  for  this  arrangement.  It  was  only  to 
plttse  the  queen  that  he  consented  to  take  the  title  of  Prince  Con- 
tort fby  letters  (patent  of  June  25, 1857),  and  he  only  did  this  when 
it  was  manifest  that  statesmen  of  all  parties  approved  the  change. 
For  the  queen  and  royal  family  the  Crimean  War  time  was 
a  very  busy  and  exciting  one.    Her  majesty  personally  super- 
intended the  committees  of  ladies  who  organized 
relief  for  the  wounded;  she  helped  Florence  Nightin- 
*^*         gale  in  raising  bands  of  trained  nurses;  she  visited 
the  crippled  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  it   was  through 
ha   ftsolute   complaints   of   the    utter   insufficiency   of   the 
hartal  accommodation  that  Netley  Hospital  was  btiilt..    The 


distribution  of  medals  to  the  soldiers  and  the  institution  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  (February  1857)  as  a  reward  for  individual 
instxmccs  of  merit  and  valour  must  also  be  noted  among  the 
incidents  which  occupied  the  queen's  time  and  thoughts.  In 
185s  (he  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  visited  the  queen 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  same  year  her  majesty  and  the  prince 
consort  paid  a  visit  to  Paris. 

The  queen's  family  life  was  most  happy.  At  Balmoral  and 
Windsor  the  court  lived  in  virtual  privacy,  and  the  queen  and 
the  prince  consort  saw  much  of  their  children.  Count-  71^^ 
less  entries  in  the  queen's  diaries  testify  to  the  anxious  qucta 
affection  with  which  the  progress  of  each  little  member  J"^^' 
of  the  household  was  watched.  Two  more  children  '"mk- 
had  been  bom  to  the  royal  pair,  Prince  Leopold  (duke  of  Albany) 
on  the  7th  of  April  1853,  and  on  the  i4lh  of  April  1S57  their  last 
child,  the  princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battcnbeig), 
bringing  the  royal  family  up  to  nine — ^four  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Less  than  a  year  after  Princess  Beatrice's  birth 
the  princess  royal  was  married  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  next  marriage 
after  the  princess  royal's  was  that  of  the  princess  Alice  to 
Prince  Louis  (afterwards  grand  duke)  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in 
1862.  In  1863  the  prince  of  Wales  married  the  princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark.  In  1866  the  princess  Helena  became  the 
wife  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  In  187 1  the 
princess  Louise  was  wedded  to  the  marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  Argyll.  In  1874  Prince  Alfred,  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, married  Princess  Marie  Alexandrovna,  only  daughter  of 
the  tsar  Alexander  II.  The  duke  of  Connaught  married  in 
1879  the  princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  the  soldier- 
prince  Frederick  Charles.  In  1882  Prince  Leopold,  duke  of 
Albany,  wedded  the  princess  Helen  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
Finally  came  the  marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice  in  1885  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Batlcnbcrg. 

On  the  occasion  of  (he  coming  of  age  of  the  queen's  sons  and 
the  marriages  of  her  daughters  parliament  made  provision. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of  (he  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  had  £40,000  a  year,  the  princess  £10,000,  and  an 
addition  of  £36,000  a  year  for  their  children  was  granted  by 
parliament  in  1889.  The  princess  royal  received  a  dowry  of 
£40,000  and  £8000  a  year  for  life,  the  younger  daughters  £30,000 
and  £6000  a  year  each.  The  dukes  of  Edinburgh,  Connaught 
and  Albany  were  each  voted  an  income  of  £15,000,  and  £xo,ooo 
on  marrying. 

The  dispute  with  the  United  Slates  concerning  the  "  Trent  '* 
affair  of  i86x  will  always  be  memorable  for  the  part  played  in 
its  settlement  by  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort,  n* 
In  1861  the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi-  Amertcaa 
dency  of  the  United  States  of  America  caused  the  <^"*'«'- 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  revolt,  and  the  war  began. 
During  November  the  British  West  India  steamer  "Trent  "was 
boarded  by  a  vessel  of  the  Federal  Navy,  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  and 
Messrs  Slidell  and  Mason,  cotnmissioncrs  for  the  Confederate 
States,  who  were  on  their  way  to  England,  were  seized.  The 
British  government  were  on  the  point  of  demanding  reparation 
for  this  act  in  a  peremptory  manner  which  could  hardly  have 
meant  anything  but  war,  but  Prince  Albert  insisted  on  revising 
Lord  Russell's  despatch  in  a  way  which  gave  the  American 
government  an  opportunity  to  concede  the  surrender  of  the 
prisoners  without  humiliation.  The  memorandum  from  the 
queen  on  this  point  was  the  prince  consort's  last  political  draft. 

The  year  1861  was  the  saddest  in  the  queen's  life.  On  i6th 
March,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  died,  and  on  14th 
December,  while  the  dbpufe  with  America  about  the  Death  of 
'•  Trent  "  affair  was  yet  unsettled,  the  prince  consort  tbepriaeo 
breathed  his  last  at  Windsor.  His  death  left  a  void  »•*»'*• 
in  the  qtieen's  life  which  nothing  could  ever  fill.  She  built  at 
Frogmore  a  magnificent  mausoleum  where  she  might  be  buried 
with  him. 

Never  again  during  her  reign  did  the  queen  live  in  London, 
and  Buckingham  Palace  was  only  used  for  occasional  visits  of-a 
few  days. 
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At  the  time  of  the  prince  consort's  death  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  had  spent  several  terms  at 
maniaga  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
9tthm  and  he  had  already  travelled  much,  having  visited 
pfia^ot  most  of  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  United  Stales. 
WshM,  -^^  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Windsor  on  t  he  loih  of 
March  1863.  The  queen  witnessed  the  wedding  from  the  private 
pew  or  box  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  but  she  wore  the  deep 
mourning  which  she  was  never  wholly  to  put  off  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  she  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  wedding. 

In  foreign  imperial  affairs,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  serious 

parliamentary  difficulties,  the  queen's  dynastic  influence  abroad 

and  her  position  as  above  party  at  home,  together  with  the 

respect  due  to  her  character,  good  sense  and  experience,  still 

remained  a  powerful  element  in  the  British  polity,  as  was  shown 

AaMtn*      on  more  than  one  occasbn.    In  1866  the  Austro- 

Pnasiaa    Prussian  War  broke  out,  and  many  short-sighted  people 

*'*''•         were  tempted  to  side  with  France  when,  in  1867, 

Napoleon  III.  sought  to  obtain  a  "  moral  compensation  "  by 

laying  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.    A  conference  met 

in  London,  and  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  neutralizing  the 

duchy  and  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  troops 

who  kept  garrison  there.    But  this  solution,  which  averted  an 

imminent  war,  was  only  arrived  at  through  Queen  Victoria's 

personal  intercession.    In  the  words  of  a  French  writer — 

""The  queen  wrote  both  to  the  king  of  Prussia  and  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Her  letter  to  the  emperor,  pervaded  with 
the  religious  and  almost  my&tic  sentiments  which  predominate  in 
the  queen's  mind,  particulariy  since  the  death  of  Prince  Albert, 
seems  to  have  maoe  a  deep  impression  on  the  sovereign  who, 
amid  the  struggles  of  politics,  had  never  tompletdy  repudiated  the 
philanthropic  tneories  of  his  youth,  and  who,  on  the  oattlcfield  of 
Solferino.  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  was  seized  with  an 
unspeakable  horror  of  war." 

Moreover,  Disraeli's  two  premierships  (1868,  1874-80)  did 
a  good  deal  to  give  new  encouragement  to  a  right  idea  of  the 
Diana  constitutional  function  of  the  crown.  Disraeli  thought 
aad  that  the  queen  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  state.    His 

aiad*  notion  of  duty — at  once  a  loyal  and  chivalrous  one — 
"''*'  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  queen  the  best 
of  his  advice,  but  that  the  final  decision  in  any  course 'lay 
with  her,  and  that  once  she  had  decided,  he  was  bound,  what- 
ever might  be  his  own  opim'on,  to  stand  up  for  her  decision  in 
public.  The  queen,  not  unnaturally,  came  to  trust  Disraeli 
implicitly,  and  she  frequently  showed  her  friendship  for  him. 
At  his  death  she  paid  an  exceptional  tribute  to  his  "  dear 
and  honoured  memory"  from  his  "grateful  and  affectionate 
sovereign  and  friend."  To  something  like  this  position  Lord 
Salisbury  after  z886  succeeded.  A  somewhat  different  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign's  functions  was  that  of  Disraeli's 
great  rival,  Gladstone,  who,  though  his  respect  for  the  person 
and  office  of  the  sovereign  was  unbounded,  not  only  expected 
all  people,  the  queen  included,  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
changed  his  mind,  but  to  become  suddenly  enthusiastic  about 
his  new  ideas.  The  queen  consequently  never  felt  safe  with  him. 
Nor  did  she  like  his  manner — he  spoke  to  her  (she  is  believed  to 
have  said)  as  if  she  were  a  public  meeting.  The  queen  was 
opposed  to  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Ir^  Church  (1869) — 
the  question  which  brought  Gladstone  to  be  premier — ^and 
thou^  she  yielded  with  good  grace,  Gladstone  was  fretful 
And  astonished  because  she  would  not  pretend  to  give  a 
hearty  assent  to  the  measure.  Through  her  secretary.  General 
Grey,  the  queen  pointed  out  that  she  had  not  concealed  from 
Gladstone  "  how  deeply  she  deplored  "  his  having  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  question,  and  how  appre- 
hensive she  was  of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  measure;, 
but,  when  a  general  election  had  pronounced  on  the  principle, 
when  the  bill  had  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  tmvarying  majorities,  she  did  not  see  what  good  could  be 
gained  by  rejecting  it  in  the  Lords.  Later,  when  through  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  the  primate  the  Lords  had  passed  the  second 
reading  by  a  small  but  sufficient  majority  (.179  to  146),  and  after 
Amendments  had  been  adopted,  the  queen  herself  wrote — 


"  The  queen ...  is  very  sensible  of  the  prudence  and,  «t  the 
same  time,  the  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Establishment 
which  the  archbishop  has  manifested  during  the  course  of  the 
debates,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  if  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  at  his  suggestion  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  Quey 
tion ;  but  to  effect  this,  concessions,  the  queen  believes,  will  nave 
to  be  made  on  both  sides.  The  queen  must  say  that  she  cannot 
view  without  alarm  possible  consequences  of  another  year  of  agita- 
tion on  the  Irish  Church,  and  she  would  ask  the  archbishop  seriously 
to  consider,  in  case  the  concessions  to  which  the  government  may 
agree  should  not  so  so  far  as  he  may  himself  wish,  whether  the 
postponement  of  tne  settlement  for  another  year  may  not  be  likely 
to  result  in  worse  rather  than  in  better  terms  for  the  Church.  The 
queen  trusts,  therefore,  that  the  archbishop  will  himself  consider, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  endeavour  to  induce  the  others  to  consider, 
any  concessions  that  ma>[  be  offered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  most  conciliatory  spirit." 

The  correspondence  of  which  this  letter  forms  a  part  is  one  of 
the  few  published  witnesses  to  the  queen's  careful  and  active 
interest  in  home  politics  during  the  latter  half  of  her  reign; 
but  it  is  enough  to  prove  how  wise,  how  moderate  and  how 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  she  was.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  the  County  Franchise  and  Redistribution 
Bills  of  1884-85.  There,  again,  a  conflict  between  the  two 
houses  was  imminent,  and  the  queen's  wish  for  a  settlement  had 
considerable  weight  in  bringing  about  the  curious  but  effective 
conference  of  the  two  parties,  of  which  the  first  suggestion,  it 
is  believed,  was  due  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

In  1876  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  for  conferring  on 
the  queen  the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India."  It  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  Disraeli  was  accused  of  ministering 
simply  to  a  whim  of  the  sovereign,  whereas,  in  fact,  ^/J^H^ 
the  title  was  intended  to  impress  the  idea  of  British 
suzerainty  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  native  princes,  and 
upon  the  population  of  Hindustan.  The  prince  of  Wales's  voyage 
to  India  in  the  winter  of  1875-76  had  brought  the  heir  to  the 
throne  into  personal  relationship  with  the  great  Indian  vassals 
of  the  British  crown,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  further  demonstra« 
tion  of  the  queen's  interest  in  her  magnificent  dependency 
would  confirm  their  loyalty. 

The  queen's  private  life  during  the  decade  x  8  79-80  was  one  of 
quiet,  broken  only  by  one  great  sorrow  when  the  Princess  Alice 
died  in  1878.  In  1867  her  majesty  had  started  in  author- 
ship by  publishing  The  Early  Days  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  compiled  by  General  Grey;  in  1869  she  gave 
to  the  world  her  interesting  and  simply  written  diary  entitled 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  Use  Hiiklands,  and  in 
Z874  appeared  the  first  volume  of  The  Life  and  LeHbrs  of  the 
Prinu  Consort  (snd  vol.  in  18S0),  edited  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
A  second  instalment  of  the  Highland  journal  appeared  in 
1885.  These  literary  occupations  solaced  the  hours  of  a  life 
which  was  mostly  spent  in  privacy.  A  few  trips  to  the  Continent, 
in  which  the  queen  was  always  accompanied  by  her  youngest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  brought  a  little  variety  into 
the  home-life,  and  aided  much  in  keeping  up  the  good  health 
which  the  queen  enjoyed  almost  uninterruptedly.  So  far  as 
public  ceremonies  were  concerned,  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales  were  now  coming  forward  more  and  more  to  represent 
the  royal  family.  People  noticed  meanwhile  that  the  queen 
had  taken  a  great  affection  for  her  Scottish  man-servant,  John 
Brown,  who  had  been  in  her  service  since  1849;  she  made  him 
her  constant  personal  attendant,  and  looked  on  him  more  as 
a  friend  than  as  servant.  When  he  died  in  1883  the  queen's 
grief  was  intense. 

From  1880  onwards  Ireland  almost  monopolized  the  field 
of  domestic  politics.  The  queen  was  privately  opposed  to 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy;  but  she  observed  in  public 
a  constitutional  reticence  on  the  subject.  In  the  year,  however, 
of  the  Crimes  Act  1887,  an  event  took  place  which  was  of  more 
intimate  personal  concern  to  the  queen,  and  of  more  attractive 
import  to  the  country  and  the  empire  at  large.  Jtme 
30th  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  on  the  following  day,  for  the  second 
time  in  English  history,  a  great  Jubilee  celebration  was  held 
to  commemorate  so  happy  an  event.     The  country  threw 
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itself  into  tlie  celebration  with  unchecked  enthusiasm;  large 
suixis  of  money  were  everywhere  subscribed;  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  something  was  done  both  in  the  way  of 
rejoicing  and  in  the  way  of  establishing  some  permanent 
memorial  of  the  event.  In  London  the  day  itself  was  kept  by 
a  solemn  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  the  queen 
vent  in  state,  surrounded  by  the  most  brilliant,  royal,  and 
princely  escort  that  had  ever  accompanied  a  British  sovereign, 
and  cheered  on  her  way  by  the  applause  of  hundrcdsof  thousands 
of  her  subjects.  The  queen  had  ahready  paid  a  memorable  visit 
to  the  East  End,  when  she  opened  the  People's  Palace  on  the 
14th  of  May.  On  the  2nd  of  July  she  reviewed  at  Buckingham 
^lace  some  28,000  volunteers  of  London  and  the  home  coimties. 
On  the  4th  of  July  she  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  building  at  Kensington  to  which,  at  the  instance 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  had  been  determined  to  devote  the 
large  sum  of  money  collected  as  a  Jubilee  offering,  and  which 
was  opened  by  the  queen  in  1893.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
queen  reviewed  60,000  men  at  Aldershot;  and,  hist  and  chief 
of  all.  on  the  23rd  of  July,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
a  brilliant  summer,  she  reviewed  the  fleet  at  Spithead. 

The  year  i838  witnessed  two  events  which  greatly  affected 
European  history;  and  in  a  minor,  though  still  marked,  degree 
ntfmtea  the  life  of  the  English  court.  On  the  gth  of  March 
•^  the  emperor  William  I.  died  at  Berlin      He  was 

"*""■" '  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
regarded  with  special  affection  in  England  as  the  husband 
of  the  princes  royal.  But  at  the  time  he  was  suffering 
from  a  malignant  disease  of  the  throat,  and  he  died  on  the 
15th  of  June,  being  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  emperor 
WDItam  II.,  the  grandson  of  the  queen.  Meanwhile  Queen 
Victoria  spent  some  weeks  at  Florence  at  the  Villa  Palmieri, 
and  returned  home  by  Darmstadt  and  Berlin.  In  spite  of  the 
inoes  of  the  emperor  Frederick  a  certain  number  of  court 
festivities  were  held  in  her  honour,  and  she  had  long  con- 
versations  with  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  deeply  impressed 
by  her  majesty's  personality.  Just  before,  the  prince,  who 
was  sttU  chancellor,  had  taken  a  very  strong  line  with  regard  to 
a  royal  marriage  in  which  the  queen  was  keenly  interested— 
the  proposal  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  lately  ruler 
ol  Bulgaria,  and  brother  of  the  queen's  son-in-bw,  Prince  Henry, 
itouid  marry  Princess  Victoria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
tmpenx  Frederick.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  been  anti- 
Battenberg  from  the  beginning,  vehemently  opposed  this  mar- 
riage, on  the  ground  that  for  reasons  of  state  policy  it  would 
never  do  for  a  daughter  of  the  German  emperor  to  marry 
a  prince  who  was  personally  disliked  by  the  tsar  This  affair 
caused  no  little  agitation  in  royal  circles,  but  in  the  end  state 
Teasoos  were  allowed  to  prevail  and  the  chancellor  had  his 
»ay. 

The  queen  had  borne  so  well  the  fatigue  of  the  Jubilee  that 
dorittg  the  succeeding  years  she  was  encouraged  to  make  some- 
ig^gam  vhat  more  frequent  appearances  among  her  subjects. 
In  May  188S  she  attended  a  performance  of  Sir  Arthur 
SulSvan's  CMen  Legend  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  in  August  she 
visited  Glasgow  to  open  the  magnificent  new  municipal  buildings, 
remaining  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  Blythswood,  the  seat  of 
Sr  Archibald  Campbell.  Early  in  i88g  she  received  at  Windsor 
a  ipedal  embassy,  which  was  the  bqpnning  of  a  memorable 
chapter  of  En^sh  history:  two  Matabele  chiefs  were  sent 
by  King  Lobengula  to  present  his  respects  to  the  "  great  White 
i^iecn,"  as  to  whose  very  existence,  it  was  said,  he  had  up 
ull  that  tine  been  sceptical.  Soon  afterwards  her  majesty 
vent  to  Biarritz,  and  the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a 
Wsit  which  she  paid  to  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, the  only  visit  that  an  English  reigning  sovereign  had  ever 
paid  to  the  Peninsula. 

The  relations  between  the  court  and  the  country  formed 
Bsatier  in  1889  for  a  somewhat  sharp  discussion  in  parUament 
zed  in  the  press.  A  royal  message  was  brought  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Smith  on  the  2nd  of  July,  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
VKca's  desire  to  provide  for  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  and, 
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on  the  other,  informing  the  house  of  the  intended  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  daughter,  the  Princess  Louise,  to  the 
earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Fife.    On  the  proposal  of  _^_^ 
Mr  Smith,  seconded  by  Gladstone,  a  select  committee  a}^^][|L 
was  appointed  to  consider  these  messages  and  to  gnat  to 
report  to  the  house  as  to  the  existing  practice  and  as  unpriae^ 
to  the  principles  to  be  adopted  for  the  future.    The  JJi^^J^* 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee  explained  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  the  actual  state  of  the  royal  income, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  Gladstone,  amending  the  proposal  of 
the  government,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a  fixed  addition  of 
£36.000  per  annum  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  out  of  which  he 
should  be  expected  to  provide  for  his  children  without  further 
application  to  the  country.    Effect  was  given  to  this  proposal 
in  a  biU  called  "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  ChUdren's  BiU,"  which 
was  carried  in  spite  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  a  small  group 
of  Radicals. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  the  queen  visited  Aix-les-Bains  in  the 
hope  that  the  waters  of  that  health  resort  might  alleviate 
the  rheumatism  from  which  she  was  now  frequently 
suffering.  She  returned  as  usual  by  way  of  Darmstadt, 
and  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Winchor  paid  a  visit  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon  Manor.  In  February 
she  launched  the  battleship  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  at  Portsmouth; 
a  week  later  she  visited  the  Horse  Show  at  Islington.  Her 
annual  spring  visit  to  the  South  was  this  year  paid  to  the  little 
town  of  Grassc. 

At  the  bcginm'ng  of  1892  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  the  queen 
in  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  eldest  son  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondalc.    He  had  never  been  ^trnth 
of  a  robust  constitution,  and  after  a  little  more  than  ottm 
a  week's  illness  from  pneumonia  following  influenza,  ^ukoai 
he  died  at  Sandringham.    The  pathos  of  his  death  C*""*** 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  before  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  prince  was  about  to  marry  his  second 
cousin,  Princess  May,  daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Teck. 

The  death  of  the  young  prince  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
country,  and  caused  the  royal  family  to  spend  the  year  in 
such  retirement  as  was  possible.  The  queen  this  year  paid  a 
visit  to  CostcbcUe,  and  stayed  there  for  some  quiet  weeks. 
In  1893  the  country,  on  the  expiration  of  the  royal  mourning, 
began  to  take  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
royal  family.  On  the  19th  of  February  the  queen 
left  home  for  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  spent  it 
in  the  Villa  Palmieri.  She  was  able  to  display  remarkable 
energy  in  visiting  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  even  went  as 
far  afield  as  San  Gimignano;  and  her  visit  had  a  notable 
effect  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Italian  people.  On  28th  April 
she  arrived  home,  and  a  few  days  later  the  prince  of  Wales's, 
second  son,  George,  duke  of  York  (see  George  V.),  who  by  his 
brother's  death  had  been  left  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess  May,  the  marriage 
being  celebrated  on  6th  July  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St  James's 
Palace. 

In  1894  the  queen  stayed  for  some  weeks  at  Florence,  and 
on  her  return  she  stopped  at  Coburg  to  witness  the  marriage 
between  two  of  her  grandchildren,  the  grand  duke 
of  Hesse  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Melita  of  Coburg. 
On  the  next  day  the  emperor  William  officially  announced 
the  betrothal  of  the  Ccsarcvitch  (afterwards  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.) 
to  •  the  princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  a  granddaughter  whom 
the  queen  had  always  regarded  with  special  affection.  After 
a  few  weeks  in  London  the  queen  went  northwards  and  stopped 
at  Manchester,  where  she  opened  the  Ship  Canal.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  quiet 
at  Balmoral.  A  month  later  (June  23)  took  place  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  child  receiving 
the  thoroughly  English  name  of  Edward. 

In  1895  the  queen  losb  her  faithful  and  most  efficient  private 
secretary.  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who  for  many  years 
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had  helped  her  in  the  management  of  her  most  private  affairs 
and  had  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  her  and  her  ministers 
Oca/A  o/'  ^'^'^  singoilar  ability  and  success.  His  successor  was 
PrbK0  Sir  Arthur  Bigge.  The  following  year,  1896,  was 
Mtaryot  marked  by  a  loss  which  touched  the  queen  even  more 
nearly  and  more  personally.  At  his  own  urgent 
request  Prince  Henry  of  Battcnberg,  the  queen's 
son-in-law,  was  permitted  to  join  the  A&hanti  expedition,  and 
early  in  January  the  prince  was  struck  down  with  fever.  He 
was  brought  to  the  coast  and  put  on  board  her  majesty's  ship 
"  Blonde,"  where,  on  the  zoth,  he  died. 

In  September  1896  the  queen's  reign  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  exceeded  in  length  that  of  any  other  English 
Tf  sovereign;  but  by  her  special    request    all    public 

DtBomad  celebrations  of  the  fact  were  deferred  until  the  folio w- 
Jubae0,  i„g  June,  which  marked  the  completion  of  sixty 
years  from  her  accession.  As  the  time  drew  on  it  was 
obvious  that  the  celebrations  of  this  Diamond  Jubilee,  as 
it  was  popularly  called,  would  exceed  in  magnificence  those 
of  the  Jubilee  of  1887.  Mr  Chamberlain,  the  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  induced  his  colleagues  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  jubilee  a  festival  of  the  British  empire.  Accordingly, 
the  prime  ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  with 
their  families,  were  invited  to  come  to  London  as  the  guests 
of  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  Jubilee  procession;  and 
drafts  of  the  troops  from  every  British  colony  and  dependency 
were  brought  home  for  the  same  purpose.  The  procession 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  unique.  Here  was  a 
display,  not  only  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  Welsh- 
men, but  of  Mounted  Rifles  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  the  Cape  and  from  Natal,  and  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Here  were  Hausas  from  the  Niger  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  coloured  men  from  the  West  India  regiments,  zaptiehs 
from  Cyprus,  Chinamen  from  Hong  Kong,  and  Dyaks — now 
civilized  into  military  police — ^from  British  North  Borneo. 
Here,  most  brilliant  sight  olall,  were  the  Imperial  Service  troops 
sent  by  the  native  princes  of  India;  while  the  detachments 
of  Sikhs  who  marched  earlier  in  the  procession  received  their 
full  meed  of  admiration  and  applause.  Altogether  the  queen 
was  in  her  carriage  for  more  than  four  hours,  in  itself  an 
extraordinary  physical  feat  for  a  woman  of  seventy-eight. 
Her  own  feelings  were  shown  by  the  simple  but  significant 
message  she  sent  to  her  people  throughout  the  world:  "  From 
my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God  bless  them." 
The  illuminations  in  London  and  the  great  provincial  towns 
were  magnificent,  and  all  the  hills  from  Ben  Nevis  to  the  South 
Downs  were  crowned  with  bonfires.  The  queen  herself  held 
a  great  review  at  Aldershot;  but  a  much  more  significant 
display  was  the  review  by  the  prince  of  Wales  of  the  fleet 
at  Spithead  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  June.  No  less  than  165 
vessels  of  all  classes  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines,  extending 
altogether  to  a  length  of  30  m. 

The  two  years  that  followed  the  Diamond  JubUee  were,  as 
regards  the  queen,  comparatively  uneventfuL  Her  health 
remained  good,  and  her  visit  to  Camicz  in  the  spring  of  i8q8 
was  as  enjoyable  and  as  beneficial  as  before.  In  May  1899, 
after  another  visit  to  the  Riviera,  the  queen  performed  what 
proved  to  be  her  last  ceremonial  function  in  London:  she 
proceeded  in  "  semi-state  "  to  South  Kensington,  and  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  completing  the  Museum 
-—henceforth  to  be  called  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — 
which  had  been  planned  more  than  forty  years  before  by  the 
prince  consort. 

Griefs  and  anxieties  encompassed  the  queen  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life.  But  if  the  South  African  War  proved  more 
7;i^f  serious  than  had  been  anticipated,  it  did  more  to 

9utea'M  weld  the  empire  together  than  years  of  peaceful 
UMtxesr.  progress  might  have  accomplished.  The  queen's 
frequent  messages  of  thanks  and  greeting  to  her  colonies 
and  to  the  troops  sent  by  them,  and  her  reception  of 
the  latter  at  Windsor,  gave  evidence  of  the  heartfelt  joy 
with  which  she  saw  the  sons  of  the  empire  giving  their  lives 


for  the  defence  of  its  integrity;  and  the  satisfaction  which 
she  showed  in  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
no  less  keen.  The  reverses  of  the  first  part  of  the  Boer  cam- 
paign, together  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  ofiBcers  and 
soldiers,  caused  no  small  part  of  that  "  great  strain  "  of  which 
the  Court  Circular  spoke  in  the  ominous  words  which  first 
told  the  country  that  she  was  seriously  ilL  But  the  queen 
faced  the  new  situation  with  her  usual  courage,  devotion  and 
strength  of  wiU.  She  reviewed  the  departing  regiments;  she 
entertained  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Windsor  soldiers  who 
had  gone  to  the  war;  she  showed  by  frequent  messages  her 
watchful  interest  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  in  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
and  her  Christmas  gift  of  a  box  of  chocolate  to  every  soldier  in 
South  Africa  was  a  touching  proof  of  iier  sympathy  and  interest. 
She  relinquished  her  annual  holiday  on  the  Riviera,  feeling 
that  at  such  a  time  she  ought  not  to  leave  her  country.  Entirely 
on  her  own  initiative,  and  moved  by  admiration  for  the  fine 
achievements  of  "  her  brave  Irish  "  during  the  war,  the  queen 
announced  her  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit  to  Dublin;  and 
there,  accordingly,  she  went  for  the  month  of  April  1900, 
staying  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  receiving  many  of  the  leaders 
of  Irish  society,  inspecting  some  50,000  school  children  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  taking  many  a  drive  amid  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  She  went  even  further 
than  this  attempt  to  conciliate  Irish  feeling,  and  to  show  her 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  soldiers  she  issued  an 
order  for  them  to  wear  the  shamrock  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  and 
for  a  new  regiment  of  Irish  Guards  to  be  constituted. 

In  the  previous  November  the  queen  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving,  on  a  private  visit,  her  grandson,  the  German  Em- 
peror, who  came  accompanied  by  the  empress  and  by  two  of 
their  sons.  This  visit  cheered  the  queen,  and  the  succescs  of 
the  army  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  in  Africa 
occasioned  great  joy  to  her,  as  she  testified  by  many  published 
messages.  But  independently  of  the  public  anxieties  of  the 
war,  and  of  those  aroused  by  the  violent  and  unexpected  out- 
break of  fanaticism  in  China,  the  year  brought  deep  private 
griefs  to  the  queen.  In  1899  her  grandson,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Coburg,  had  succumbed  to  phthisis,  and  in  1900  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Coburg,  the  queen's  second  son,  previously  known 
as  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  also  died  Quly  30).  Then  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  the  queen's  grandson,  fcU  a  victim  to  enteric 
fever  at  Pretoria;  and  during  the  autumn  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  empress .  Frederick,  the  queen's  eldest  daughter,  was 
very  seriously  ill.  Moreover,  just  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  loss 
which  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  the  queen  was  experienced 
in  the  sudden  death,  at  Windsor  Castle,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Churchill,  one  of  her  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  These 
losses  told  upon  the  queen  at  her  advanced  age.  Throughout 
her  Ufe  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  even  in  the  last 
few  years  the  only  marks  of  age  were  rheumatic  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  which  prevented  walking,  and  a  diminished  power  of 
eyesic^t.  In  the  autumn  of  1900,  however,  her  health  began 
definitely  to  fail,  and  though  arrangements  were  made  Dtsot 
for  another  holiday  in  the  South,  it  was  plain  that  her  e/<** 
strength  was  seriously  affected.  Still  she  continued  «•»*«- 
the  ordinary  routine  of  her  duties  and  occupations.  Before 
Christmas  she  made  her  usual  journey  to  Osborne,  and  there 
on  the  2nd  of  January  she  received  Lord  Roberts  on  his  return 
from  South  Africa  and  handed  to  him  the  insignia  of  the  Garter. 
A  fortnight  later  she  commanded  a  second  visit  from  the  field- 
marshal;  she  continued  to  transact  business,  and  until  a  week 
before  her  death  she  still  took  her  daily  drive.  A  sudden  loss 
of  power  then  supervened,  and  on  Friday  evening,  the  i8th  of 
January,  the  Cowr/CtVcu/ar  published  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  her  illness.  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  January  1901, 
she  died. 

Queen  Victoria  was  a  ruler  of  a  new  type.  When  she  ascended 
the  throne  the  popular  faith  in  kings  and  queens  was  on  the 
decline.  She  revived  that  faith;  she  consolidated  her  throne; 
she  not  only  captivated  the  affections  of  the  multitude,  but 
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won  the  respect  M  tboo^tful  men;  and  all  this  die  achieved 
by  methods  which  to  her  predecessors  would  have  seemed  im- 
practicable— methods  which  it  required  no  less  shrewdness  tO; 
discover  than  force  cf  character  and  honesty  of  heart  to  adopt 
steadfastly.  Whilst  all  who  approached  the  queen  bore  witness 
to  her  candour  and  reasonableness  in  relation  to  her  ministers, 
iD  likewise  proclaimed  how  anxiously  she  considered  advice 
that  was  submitted  to  her  before  letting  herself  be  persuaded 
that  she  must  accept  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 

Thoui^  richly  endowed  with  saving  a>mmon  sense,  the 
queen  was  not  specially  remarliable  for  high  development  of 
any  fr*'*-^*^"^  intellectual  force.  Her  whole  life,  public  and 
private,  was  an  abiding  lesson  in  the  paramount  importance 
of  character.  John  Bright  said  of  her  that  what  specially 
struck  ham  was  her  absdute  truthfulne^.  The  extent  of 
Imt  family  connexions,  and  the  a>rrespondence  she  maintained 
vith  fweign  sovereigns,  together  with  the  confidence  inspired 
by  ha  personal  character,  often  enabled  her  to  smooth  the 
nigged  places  of  international  relations;  and  she  gradually 
became  in  later  years  the  link  between  all  parts  of  a  demo- 
aatk  empire,  the  citizens  of  which  felt  a  passionate  loyalty  for 
thdr  venerable  queen. 

By  her  &>ng  reign  and  imblemished  record  her  name  had 
become  associated  inseparably  with  British  institutions  and 
impoial  solidarity.  Her  own  life  was  by  choice,  and  as  far 
as  her  position  would  admit,  one  of  almost  austere  simplicity 
and  homrfinrss;  and  her  subjects  were  proud  of  a  royalty 
vhich  involved  none  of  the  mischiefs  of  caprice  or  ostentation, 
bat  set  an  example  alike  of  motherly  sympathy  and  of  queenly 
dignity.  She  was  mourned  at  her  death  not  by  her  own  country 
ooly,  nor  even  by  all  £nglish-q)eaking  pec^le,  but  by.  the 
vbole  wwld.  The  funo^  in  London  on  the  ist  and  2nd  of 
February,  including  first  the  passage  of  the  coffin  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  Go^Msrt  between  lines  of  warships,  and  secondly  a 
military  procession  from  London  to  Windsor,  was  a  memorable 
solemnity:  the  greatest  of  English  sovereigns,  whose  name 
vooid  in  histoxy  mark  an  age,  had  gone  to  her  resL 

There  is  a  good  btbliottiaphical  note  at  the  end  of  Mr  Sidney  Lee's 
ankle  ia  the  Naiumal  Dictumarj  ef  Biography.  See  also  the  Letters 
^  Quegm  Victoria  (1907).  and  the  obituary  published  by  The  Times, 
6aa  mhkh  some  passa^ges  have  been  bonrowed  above.       (H.  Ch.) 

VICTOBIA    (or    Vittosia),    TOMIUSSO    LUDOVIOO    DA 

{c.  I540-C.  16x3),  Spanish  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Avila 
(unie^  as  Haberl  conjectures,  his  title  of  Presbj^  AbuUnsis 
rt^rs  not  to  his  birthi^ace  but  to  his  parish  as  priest;  so  that  his 
came  would  indicate  that  he  was  bom  at  Vittoria).  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  as  Maestro  di  CappeDa  to  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cun  at  Rome,  where  he  had  probably  been  trained.  Victoria 
left  Rome  in  1589,  being  then  appointed  vice-master  of  the  Royal 
Oiapel  at  Madrid,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1602.  In  ZO03 
be  composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Maria  the  greatest 
requiem  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  is  his  last  known  work, 
though  in  1613  a  contemporary  speaks  of  him  as  still  living. 
Be  was  not  ostensibly  Falestrina's  pupil;  but  Palestrina  had 
tltf  main  influence  upon  his  art,  and  the  personal  relations 
between  the  two  were  as  intimate  as  were  the  artistic.  The 
work  begun  by  Morales  and  perfected  by  Palestrina  left  no 
stumbiiag-bSocks  in  Victoria's  path  and  he  was  able  from  the 
outset  to  express  the  purity  of  his  ideals  of  religious  music 
viihout  having  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  that  Flemish 
traditjoo  which  had  entang^^  Falestrina's  path  while  it  enlarged 
bis  ityk.  From  VictMia's  first  publication  in  1572  to  his  last 
fcquiem  (the  Qficium  Defunctorum  of  1605)  there  is  practically 
BO  daoge  of  style,  all  being  pure  church  music  of  unswerving 
kfiizKsS'  and  showing  no  inequality  except  in  concentration 
of  thoq^t.  Like  his  countryman  and  predecessor  Morales,  he 
wrote  BO  secular  music;*  yet  he  differs  from  Morales,  perhaps 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  his  later  date,  in  that  his 
dcwdosal  spirit  is  impulsive  rather  than  ascetic.    His  work 

*0m  French  soog  b  mentioned  by  Hawkins,  but  no  secular 
wmac  appears  in  the  proapectus  of  the  modem  complete  edition 
al  Usvorfcs  publidied  ^  Breitbopf  and  H&rtel. 


is  the  crown  of  Spanish  music:  music  which  has  been  regarded 
as  not  constituting  a  special  school,  since  it  absorbed  i^f  so 
thoroughly  in  the  Rome  of  Palestrina.  Yet,  as  has  been  aptly 
pointed  out  in  the-  admirable  article  "  Vittoria "  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians^  Roman  music  owes  so  much 
to  that  Spanish  school  which  produced  Guerrero,  Morales  and 
Victoria,  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  Hispano-Roman 
school  In  spite  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  Victoria's 
output  as  compared  with  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  daim  to  rank  with  Palestrina  and 
Orlando  di  Lasso  in  the  triad  of  supreme  i6th-centuiy  masters. 
In  any  extensive  anthology  of  liturgical  polyphony  such  as  the 
liusica  Divina  of  Proske,  his  work  stands  out  as  impressively 
as  Falestrina's  and  Lasso's;  and  the  style,  in  spite  of  a  resem- 
blance to  Palestrina  which  amounts  to  imitation,  is  as  individual 
as  only  a  successful  imiutor  of  Palestrina  can  be.  That  is  to 
say,  Victoria's  individuality  b  strong  enough  to  assert  itself 
by  the  very  act  of  following  Pdestrina's  path.  When  he  is 
below  his  best  his  style  does  not  become  crabbed  or  harsh,  but 
over-fadle  and  thiUi  though  never  failing  in  euphony.  If  he 
seldom  displays  an  elaborate  technique  it  is  not  because  he 
conceals  it,  or  lacks  it.  His  mastery  is  unfailing,  but  his 
methods  are  those  of  direct  emotional  effect;  and  the  intellectual 
qualities  that  strengthen  and  deepen  this  emotion  are  themselves 
innate  and  not  sought  out.  .  The  emotion  is  reasonable  and 
lofty,  not  because  he  has  trained  himself  to  think  correctly, 
but  because  he  does  not  know  that  any  one  can  think  otherwise. 

His  works  fill  eight  volumes  in  the  complete  edition  of  Messrs 
Breitkopf  and  H&rteL  (  O.  F.  T.) 

VICTORIA,  a  British  colonial  state,  occupying  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Australia.  Its  westem  boundary  is  in  140° 
58'  £.;  on  the  east  it  runs  out  to  a  point  at  Cape  Howe,  in  150** 
£.  long.,  being  thus  mdely  triangular  in  shape;  the  river  Murray 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary,  its 
most  northerly  point  being  in  34^  S.  lat.;  the  southern  boundary 
is  the  coast-line  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  of  Bass  Strait;  the 
most  southerly  point  is  Wilson's  Promontory  in  39^  S.  lat. 
The  greatest  length  east  and  west  is  about  480  m.;  the  greatest 
width,  in  the  west,  is  about  250  m.  The  area  is  officially 
stated  to  be  87,884  sq.  m. 

The  coast-line  may  be  estimated  at  about  800  m.  It 
begins  about  the  141st  meridian  with  bold  but  not  lofty  sand- 
stone cliffs,  worn  into  deep  caves  and  capped  by  grassy  undu- 
lations, which  extend  inland  to  pleasant  park-like  lands.  Capes 
Bridgewater  and  Nelson  form  a  peninsula  of  forest  lands, 
broken  by  patches  of  meadow.  To  the  east  of  Cape  Nelson' 
lies  the  moderately  sheltered  inlet  of  Portland  Bay,  consisting 
of  a  sweep  of  sandy  beach  flanked  by  bold  granite  rocks.  Then 
comes  a  long  unbroken  stretch  of  high  cliffs,  which,  owing  to 
insetting  currents,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  calamitous 
wrecks.  Cape  Otway  is  the  termination  of  a  wild  mountain 
range  that  here  abuts  on  the  coast.  Its  brown  cliffs  rise  verti- 
cally from  the  water;  and  the  steep  slopes  above  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  exceedingly  tall  timber  and  tree-ferns. 
Eastwards  from  this  cape  the  line  of  cliffs  gradually  diminishes 
in  height  to  about  20  to  40  ft.  at  the  entrance  to  Port 
Phillip.  Next  comes  Port  Phillip  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  dty  of  Melboume.  When  the  tide  recedes  from  this 
bay  through  the  narrow  entrance  it  often  encounters  a  strong 
current  just  outside;  the  broken  and  somewhat  dangerous  sea 
thus  caused  is  called  "  the  Rip."  East  of  Port  Phillip  Bay 
the  shores  consist  for  15  m.  of  a  line  of  sandbanks;  but 
at  Cape  Schanck  they  suddenly  become  high  and  bold.  East 
of  this  comes  Westem  Port,  a  deep  inlet  more  than  half  occupied 
by  French  Island  and  PhOlip  Island.  Its  shores  are  flat  and 
uninteresting,  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  bay  is  shallow  and 
of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  coast  continues  rocky  round 
Cape  Liptrap.  Wilson's  Promontory  is  a  great  rounded  mass 
of  granite  hiHs,  with  wild  and  striking  scenery,  tree-fera  gullies 
and  gigantic  gum-trees,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus.  At  its  extremity  lie  a  multitude  of 
rocky  islets,  with  steep  granite  edges.    North  of  this  cape,  and 
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opening  to  the  eul  be»  Come  In  which  u  diy  x  I  w  w»ler 
Ths  coast  now  coolinus  low  oth  lUnuy  fthecDoy 
The  itigbt  bend  noithwud  forms  «  loit  o(  bight  called  the 
Ninety  Mile  Beach,  but  it  really  eicetdl  that  length.  It  u  an 
unbroken  line  of  landy  ihore,  backed  by  low  ■'"■"■'"■.  on 
which  growi  a  spane  dwarf  vegetation.  BeUnd  these  hills 
come)  a  succession  oE  lakes,  luirounded  by  eicellent  land,  and 
beyond  these  lise  the  <o(t  blue  outlinet  of  the  mountain  masses 
of  the  interioi.  The  tborei  on  the  ectrcnie  cast  are  somewhat 
higher,  sad  ocoaioiully  rise  ia  bold  pahit*.  They  terminate 
in  Cape  Hove,  oS  which  Ues  Gabo  Island,  of  amaU  extent  but 

The  weaeni  half  of  Victoria  la  levd  or  iliEhtiy  undubling,  and 
OS  a  rule  tame  ia  itaaccsery,  eadubitiaioniy  tziinty  limtieTed  RraABy 
laodi,  with  all  tbe  appeannce  of  open  parks.  The  DDnh-weA 
comer  of  the  colony,  equally  flat,  ia  dry  and  fometiraci  aandy, 
and  frequeotly  bare  of  vegetation,  though  in  one  par 


con^derable 


plain  U  liligfaL, 

In  the  south  the  wild  nana  of  Cape 
hderable  area  with  richly  luxurioui 

Thia  district  haa  been  reaeived 

as  a  tlaie  forcA  and  its  coaa  forms  a  favourite  holiday  resort, 
the  scenery  being  vciy  attractive.  The  middle  of  the  fdaln  ia 
crossed  by  a  Ihm  line  of  mouDlaina,  known  aa  the  Australian 
Pyrmees.  at  ihe  we«1em  eKiremity  of  which  there  are  several 
Irregularly  placrd  transvene  langcs.  the  chief  belnf  the  Gnmjdaiu, 
the  Vscloria  Range  and  ihe  Siem  Range.  Their  hichat  pi^t 
Is  Mount  WUIiam  (}6oo  feet).  The  eastern  half  of  tbe  cokHiy  b 
wholly  diff.ieni.  Though  therr  ii  plenty  of  level  land,  [t  occun 
in  small  paichc*.  and  chiefly  in  the  nulh.  in  Cippsland,  which 
extendi  from  Comer  Inlet  To  Cape  Howe.    But  a  giTnl  part  t^  this 

averaging  fmm  looo  to  aooo  ft.  high,  with  many  uDaller  tabl»- 


d   la  g   g   rom  jooo       sooo  heigh      Th    highest  peak. 

Boko  g  u  KjoS  cf      Th    ranict  are  so  deniel    a>  md 

About  Eileen  pealis  over  5000  (1.  in  height  have^Kn  mcaiured! 

The  .narrow  valleyi  and  gullies  contain  eaquiiite  scenery,  the  rocky 

gums.  Over  ten  millioni  of  acm  are  thui  covered  with  forest .cUd 
mountains  which  in  due  time  will  beccnne  a  very  valuable  asm  ^ 
the  slate.  The  AasliBlian  Alps  are  connected  with  the  Pynnec* 
by  a  tang  lidu  called  the  Dividing  Range(isnaia  jooolt.  high). 

Victoria  li  Isirly  wen  watered,  out  its  strams  are  generally  too 
small  to  admit  of  navigation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  csue  with 
g,__  the  Murray  river  (<.k).  The  Murray  for  a  disunce  of 
670  m.  (oriacom.il  IIS  variouswindingsbefolkimdllBrma 
the  boundary  between  >jew  South  Walts  and  VicToria.  ii  receives 
a  number  ol  tributariei  from  the  Victorian  side.  The  Mllta  Mitta, 
which  riiei  in  ihe  hein  of  the  Australian  Alps,  is  Ijo  ra.  long. 
The  Ovens,  riling  among  the  same  mountain),  is  alighily  sboitct. 
The  Goulbum  (J4D  m.)  Hows  almost  entirety  ihnsugli  wtt-vettled 
agricultural  cDuniry,  and  is  deep  cnnugh  to  be  used  in  iia  lower 
part  tar  navigation.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  a  fertile  grain- 
producing  district.  The  Campaspe  (15a  m.)  haa  ton  little  volume 
of  water  10  be  of  use  for  navigation ;  its  vallqi  is  ^so  agricultunil. 

ihlpL   The  Loddon  (over  100  m.)  rises  in  the  Pyrenees.   The  upper 

Sri  BowB  through  a  plain,  to  Ihe  right  agricultural  and  to  the 
t  BuriJerous,  containing  nearly  tony  Ihnving  towns,  including 
Bendigo  (formerly  named  Sandhurst)  and  Caillemiine.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  Ihe  soil  is  alto  icnilt.  but  Ihe  lainfall  ia 
■mall.  To  the  wKt  of  the  Loddon  is  the  Avoca  river  wirh  a  length 
of  1^0  m.;  it  is  of  slight  volume,  and  ihough  it  flows  towards  the 
Murray  it  loses  itself  in  marsha  and  salt  tagoons  befoK  reaching 

The  Snowy  river  rises  in  New  South  Wslio. 
entirely  tuough  wild  and  aloiost  wholly  1 


iDoccupied   territory. 
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HieTunbo  (120  m.  tow},  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the  Australian 
Mp%,  crosaes  the  GippS^nd  plains  and  falls  into  Lake  King,  one 
of  the  Gippaland  lakes;  into  tne  same  lake  falls  the  Mitchell  river, 
nsai^  also  in  the  Australian  Alps.  The  Mitchell  is  navisated  for  a 
sfacKt  distance;  The  Latrobe  empties  itself  into  Lake  Wellington 
after  a  course  of  '15  m*;  it  rises  at  Mount  Baw  Baw.  The  Yarra 
Yarra  rises  in  the  '^lack  ^>ur  "  of  the  Australian  Alps.  Emerging 
in  a  deq>  valley  from  the  i]^ngcs,  it  follows  a  sinuous  course  throusn 
the  undobtizw  plains  called  the  "  Yam  Flats,"  whkh  are  whofly 
enclosed  by  huls.  on  whose  slopes  are  some  of  the  best  vineyards  of 
Aostralia:  it  finds  its  way  out  of  the  Flats  between  high  and  pre- 
cipitous but  well-woodecf  banks,  and  finally  reaches  Port  Phdlip 
Bay  below  Melbourne.  Owing  to  its  numerous  windings  its  course 
through  that  city  and  its  suburbs  is  at  least  thirty  mues.  Nearer 
to  the  sea  its  waterway,  formerly  available  for  vessds  drawing  16  ft., 
has  now  been  deepened  so  as  to  be  available  for  vessels  diawing 
30  ft.  The  Barwon,  farther  west,  is  a  river  of  considerable  lenEth 
but  htde  volume,  flowing  chiefly  through  pastoral  lands.  The 
Hopkins  and  Glendg  (280  m.)  both  water  the  splendkl  pastoral 
bads  of  the  west,  the  lower  course  of  the  former  passing  through 
the  fertile  district  of  Warmambool,  well  known  throughout  Australia 
as  a  potato-growing  region. 

In  the  west  there  are  Lakeft  Corangamite  and  Colac,  due  north 
of  Cape  Otway.  The  former  is  intensely  salt;  the  latter  b  fresh, 
kavii^  an  outlet  for  its  waters.  Lakes  Tyrrell  and  Hindmarsh 
lit  in  the  plains  of  the  north-west.  In  summer  they  are  dried  up, 
and  in  winter  are  again  formed,  by  the  waters  of  nvers  that  have 
BO  outlet.  In  the  eaat  are  the  Gippaland  lakes,  formed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Latrobe,  Mitchell  and  Tambo,  being  dammed  back  by  the 
saadhiib  of  the  Ninety  Mile  Beach.  They  are  connected  with  Bass 
Strait  by  a  narrow  ind  shifting  channel  through  a  shallow  bar; 
the  government  of  Victoria  has  done  a  great  d^  of  late  yeare  to 
deepen  the  entiance  and  make  it  safer.  The  upper  lake  is  called 
Lake  Wellington ;  a  narrow  passage  leads  into  Lake  Victoria, 
which  is  joined  to  a  wider  expanse  called  Lake  King.  These  are  all 
fresh-water  lakes  and  are  visited  by  tourists,  being  readily  accessible 
troa  Mdbottme.  (T.  A.  C.) 

Cealagy. — Victoria  includes  a  more  varied  and  complete  geo- 
logical sequence  than  any  other  area  of  equal  size  in  Australia.  Its 
ecological  foundation  consists  of  a  bana  of  Archcan  and  Lower 
nhcxtaoic  rocks,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  state.  The 
sedimentary  ncia  in  this  foundation  have  been  thrown  into  folds, 
of  which  the  axes  trend  approximately  north  and  south.  The 
Lower  I^laeoaoic  and  Archean  rocks  build  up  the  Highlands  of 
Vctoria,  which  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  state  at  its  eastern 
cad.  extendiiw  from  the  New  South  Wales  border  on  the  north 
to  the  shore  of  the  Southern  Ocean  on  the  south.  These  Highlands 
coRstitnte  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Gippsbind 
and  the  aorth-eastem  districts.  They  become  narrower  to  the 
«nt.  and  finally,  beyond  the  old  plateau  of  Dundas,  disappear 
beneath  the  recent  loams  of  the  plains  along  the  South  Australian 
border.  The  Lower  [Palaeozoic  and  Archean  rocks  bear  upon  their 
wrface  some  Upper  Palacoxoic  rocks,  whkh  occur  in  belts  running 
north  and  south,  and  have  been  presenred  by  infolding  or  faulting; 
fuch  are  the  Grampian  Sandstones  in  the  west;  the  Cathedral 
Moontaxa  Sandstones  to  the  north-east  of  Melbourne;  the  belt 
of  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  that  extends  across 
eutrm  Victoria,  through  Mount  Wellington  to  Mansfield;  and 
ficaOy.  far  to  the  east,  is  the  belt  of  the  Snowy  river  porphyries, 
cnpred  by  a  chain  of  Lower  Devonian  volcanoes.  Further  Upper 
Palaeoeok  rocks  and  the  Upper  Carboniferous  glacial  beds  occur 
a  basins  on  both  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Highlands. 
The  Mesozoic  rocia  are  confined  to  southern  Vkrtoria;  they  build 
ep  the  hills  of  southern  Gippslaml  and  the  Otwav  Ranges;  and 
farther  west,  hidden  by  later  rocks,  they  occur  under  the  coast  of 
the  western  district.  Between  the  southern  mountain  chain  and 
the  Vctorian  Highlands  occure Xht  Great  Valley  of  Vktoria,  occupied 
by  sedimentary  and  volcaiuc  rocks  of  Kainozoic  age.  The  North- 
Wcsiem  PUdns,  occurring  between  the  northern  foot  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  Murray,  are  occupied  by  Kainoooic  sediments. 

\1ctoria  has  a  fairiy  complete  geologk:al  sequence,  though  it  is 
poorer  than  New  South  Wales  in  tM  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Mesoaoic  The  Archean  rocks  form  two  bkxrks  of  gneisses  and 
ariuscs,  which  bu3d  up  the  Highlands  of  Dundas  in  the  west,  and 
of  the  north-eastern  part  of  Vktoria.  They  were  originally  de- 
scribed as  metamori^KMed  Sflurian  rocks,  but  must  be  ot  Archean 
Mft.    Another  series  of  Archean  rocks  is  more  widely  developed. 


and  forms  the  old  framework  upon  whkh  the  geology  of  Vktoria 
kas  been  builc  up.  They  are  known  as  the  fieatncotian  series, 
and  consist  of  phyllites,  schists  and  amphibolites;  while  their  most 
characteristk  feature  is  the  constant  association  of  foliated  diabase 
and  beds  of  fasperoids.  Vokank  agglomerates  occur  in  the  series 
u  tbe  typicai  locality  of  Heathcote.  The  Heathcotian  rocks  form 
^  ColtMnabbin  Range,  whkh  runs  for  40  m.  northward  and 
mthward,  east  of  Bendigo.  They  are  also  exposed  on  the  surface 
at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Grampian  Range,  and  at  Dookie.  and  on  the 
•outhern  coast  in  Waratah  Bay;  they  nave  been  proved  by  bores 
Oder  Rushworth^nd  they  apparently  underlk  parts  of  the  Gipps- 
liad  «v»*ifiHd^     The  Cambnan  rocks  have  so  far  only  been  de- 
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finitely  proved  near  Mansfield.  Mr  A.  M.  Howitt  has  there  collected 
some  fragmentary  remains  of  OieneUus  and  worm  tubes  of  the 
Cambrian  genus  SaltereUa,  These  beds  at  Mansfield  conuin  pho»- 
phatk  limestones  and  wavellite. 

The  Ordovkian  ssrstem  is  well  developed.  It  consists  of  slates 
and  ciuartzites;  and  some  schists  around  the  granites  of  the  western 
district,  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  are  regarded  as  metamorphk  Ordovkian. 
The  Ordovkian  has  a  rich  graptolitk  fauna,  and  they  have  been 
classified  into  the  following  divisions  >— 


Upper  Ordovkian 
Lower  Ordovkian 


Darriwill  Series 

iCastlemaine  Series 
Bendigo  Series 
Lancefield  Series 


The  Ordovkian  beds  are  best  developed  in  a  band  running  north- 
north-west  and  aouth-aouth-east  across  Vktoria,  of  which  the 
eastern  boundary  passes  through  Melbourne.  This  Ordovkian 
band  begins  on  the  south  with  the  block  forming  the  plateau  of 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Momington  Peninsula,  as  proved  by  Ferguson. 
This  outlier  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  depression  of  Port  Phillip 
and  the  basalt  j^ns  west  of  Melbourne.  It  reappears  north  of 
them  at  Lanceneld,  whence  it  extends  along  the  Highlands,  past 
Ballarat.  with  southern  outlien  as  far  as  Steiglitz.  it  forms  the 
whole  of  the  Ballarat  Plateau,  and  is  continued  northward  through 
the  goldfields  of  Castlemaine,  Bendigo  and  the  IVrenees,  till  it 
dips  under  the  North-Westem  Plains.  Certain  evidence  as  to  the 
age  of  the  rocks  in  the  Pyrenees  has  not  yet  been  collected,  and  they 
may  be  pre-Ordovkian.  Some  Upper  Ordovkian  rocks  occur  in 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Gippsland,  as  near  Woods  Point,  and  in 
north-eastern  Vktoria,  in  Wombat  Creek. 

The  Silurian  system  consists  of  two  diviskns:  the  lower  or  Mel- 
bournian,  and  the  upper  or  Yeringian.  Both  consist  in  the  main 
of  sandstones,  quartzites  and  shales;  but  the  upper  series  includes 
lentkular  masses  of  limestone,  at  Lillydale,  Loyola  and  along 
the  Thomson  river.  The  limestones  are  rich  in  typkal  Silurian 
corals  and  bryozoa,  and  the  shales  and  sandstones  contain  brachio- 
pods  and  trilobites.  The  Silurian  rocks  are  well  exposed  in  sectkns 
near  Melbourne;  they  occur  in  a  belt  running  from  tne  southern  coast 
at  Waratah  Bay,  west  of  Wilson's  Promontory,  north-north-west- 
ward across  Victoria,  and  parallel  to  the  Ordovkian  belt,  whkh 
underlies  them  on  the  west.  The  Silurian  rocks  include  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Upper  Yarra,  Woods  Point,  Walhalla  and  Rushworth, 
while  the  limestones  are  worked  for  lime  at  Lillydale  and  Waratah 
Bay.  The  Devonian  system  includes  representatives  of  the  lower, 
middle  and  upper  aeries.  The  Lower  Devonian  series  includes  the 
porphyries  ana  their  associated  igneous  rocks,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Snowy  river.  They  represent  the  remains  of  an  old  chain  of 
volcanoes  which  once  extenaed  north  and  south  across  Victoria.  The 
Middle  Devonian  is  mainly  formed  of  marine  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones in  eastern  GipMland.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mitchell,  the  Tambo  and  the  Snowy  nvers.  The  Upper 
Devonian  rocks  include  sandstones,  shales  anci  coarse  conglomerates. 
At  the  close  of  Middle  Devonian  times  there  were  intense  crustal 
disturbances,  and  the  granitk  massifs,  whkh  formed  the  primitive 
mountain  axis  of  Vktoria,  were  then  intruded. 

The  Carboniferous  system  begins  with  the  Avon  river  sandstones, 
containing-  Lepidodenaron^  and  the  red  sandstones,  with  Lower 
Carboniferous  fish,  collected  by  Mr  Geo.  Sweet  near  Mansfield. 
Probably  the  Grampian  Sandstone,  the  Cathedral  Mountain  Sand- 
stone, and  some  in  the  Mount  Wellington  district  belong  to  the  same 
period.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  includes  the  famous  glacial 
deposits  and  boulder  clays,  by  whkh  the  occurrence  of  a  Carboni- 
ferous glaciation  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  first  demonstrated. 
These  oeds  occur  at  Heathcote,  Bendigo,  the  Loddon  Valley, 
southern  Gippsland  and  the  North-Eastem  district.  The  beds 
comprise  boulder  clay,  containing  ice-scratched  boulden,  and 
sometimes  rest  upon  icc-scratched,  moutonn^  surfaces,  and  some 
lake  deposits,  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  g^lacial  lakes.  The 
glacial  beds  are  overlain  by  sandstones  containing  Gangamo^eriSt 
and  Kitson's  work  in  Northern  Tasmania  leaves  no  doubt  that  thev 
are  on  the  horizon  of  the  Greta  or  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  Mesozok  group  b  represented  only  by  Jurassk  rocks,  whkh 
form  the  mountains  of  southern  GIppslana  and  include  its  coal- 
fields. The  rocks  contain  fossil  land  plants,  occasional  fish  remains 
and  the  claw  of  a  dinosaur,  &c.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  oualitv. 
The  mudstones,  whkh  form  the  main  bulk  of  this  series,  are  largely 
composed  of  volcank  debris,  which  decomposes  to  a  fenile  soil. 
These  rocks  trend  south-westward  along  tne  Bass  Range,  which 
reaches  Western  Port.  They  skirt  the  Mornington  Peninsula, 
underlie  part  of  Port  Phillip  and  the  Bellarine  Peninsula,  and  arc 
exposed  in  the  Barrahool  Hills  to  the  south-west  of  Geelong;  thence 
they  extend  into  the  Otway  Ranges,  whkh  are  wholly  built  of  these 
rocKs  and  contain  some  coal  seams.  Farther  west  they  disappear 
below  the  recent  sediments  and  volcank  rocks  of  the  Warmambool 
district.  They  are  exposed  again  in  the  Ponland  Peninsula,  and 
rise  again  to  form  the  Wannon  Hills,  to  the  south  of  Dundas. 

The  Kainozok  beds  include  three  main  series:  lacustrine,  marine 
and  volcank.    The  main  lacustrine  series  is  probably  of  Oligocene 
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Bse,  and  is  important  from  its  thick  beds  of  brown  coal,  which  are 
thickest  in  the  Great  Valley  of  Victoria  in  southern  Gippsland.  A 
ciif!  face  on  the  banks  of  the  Latrobe.  near  Morwell,  diows  90  ft.  of 
it,  and  a  bore  near  Morwell  is  recorded  as  having  passed  through 
850  ft.  of  brown  coal.  Its  thickness,  at  least  in  patches,  is  very 
great.  The  brown  coals  occur  to  the  south-east  of  Melbourne, 
under  the  basalts  between  it  and  Gedbng.  Brown  coal  is  also 
abundant  under  the  Murray  plains  in  north-western  Victoria.  The 
Kainozoic  marine  rocks  occur  at  intervab  along  the  southern  coast 
and  in  the  valleys  opening  from  it.  The  most  important  horizon 
is  apparently  of  Miocene  age.  The  rocks  occur  at  intervals  in  eastern 
Victoria,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  river  valleys,  from  the  Snowy 
river  westward  to  Alberton.  At  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  these 
beds  Wilson's  Promontory  probably  extended  south-eastward  and 
joined  Tasmania;  for  the  mid-Kainozoic  marine  deposits  do  not 
occur  between  Alberton  and  Flinders,  to  the  west  of  Western  Port. 
They  extend  up  the  old  valley  of  Port  Phillip  as  far  as  Keilor  to  the 
north  of  Melbourne,  and  are  widely  distributed  under  the  volcanic 
locks  of  the  Western  Plains.  They  are  exposed  on  the  floors  of  the 
volcanic  cauldrons,  and  have  been  found  by  minim^  operations 
under  the  volcanic  rocks,  of  the  Ballarat  plateau  near  Pitfield.  The 
Miocene  sea  extended  up  the  Glenelg  valley,  round  the  western 
border  of  the  Dundas  Highlands,  and  spread  over  the  Lower  Murray 
Basin  into  New  South  Wales;  its  farthest  south-eastern  limit  was 
in  a  valley  at  Stawell.  Some  later  marine  deposits  occur  at  the 
Lakes  Entrance  in  eastern  Gippsland,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Glenelg. 

The  volcanic  series  be^ns  with  a  line  of  great  dadfe  domes 
including  the  geburite-dacite  of  Maoedon,  whicn  is  associated  with 
sOlvsbergites  and  trachy-dolerites.  The  eruption  of  these  domes 
was  followed  by  that  01  sheets  of  basalt  of  several  different  ages, 
and  the  intrusion  of  some  trachyte  dykes.  The  oldest  basalts  are 
associated  with  the  OUgooene  lake  deposits:  and  fragments  of  the 
l&rge  lava  sheets  of  this  period  form  some  of  the  table-topped  moun- 
tains in  the  Highlands  of  eastern  Victoria.  The  river  gravels  below 
the  lavas  have  oeen  worked  for  gold,  and  land  plants  discovmd  in 
the  workings.  At  Flinders  the  basalts  are  associated  with  Miocene 
limestones.  The  largest  development  of  the  volcanic  rocks  are  a 
series  of  confluent  ^eets  of  baualt,  forming  the  Western  Plains, 
which  occupy  over  10,000  sq.  m.  of  south-western  Victoria. 
They  are  crossed  almost  continuously  by  the  South- Western 
railway  for  166  m.  from  Melbourne  to  Warmambool.  The  volcanic 
craters  built  up  by  later  eruptions  are  well  preserved:  such  are 
Mount  Elephant,  a  simple  breached  cone;  Mount  Noorat,  with 
a  large  primary  crater  and  four  aecondary  craters  on  its  flanks; 
Mount  Warrenheip,  near  Ballarat,  a  nngie  cone  with  the  crater 
breached  to  the  north-west.  Mount  Franklin,  standing  on  the 
Ordbvician  rocks  north  of  Daylesford,  is  a  weathered  cone  oreached 
to  the  south-east.  In  addition  to  the  volcanic  'cratera,  there  are 
numerous  volcanic  cauldrons  formed  by  subsidence,  such  as  BuUen- 
mcrri  and  Gnotuk  near  Camperdown,  keilembete  near  Terang,  and 
Tower  Hill  near  Port  Fairy.  Tower  Hill  consbts  of  a  large  vcMcanic 
cauldron,  and  rising  from  an  island  in  a  lake  on  its  floor  is  a  later 
volcanic  crater. 

The  Pleistocene,  or  perhaps  Upper  Pliooene,  depomts  of  most 
interest  are  those  containing  the  bones  of  giant  marsupials,  such  as  the 
Dipr(Aodon  and  PalorckesteSt  which  have  been  found  near  Geelong, 
Castiemainc,  Lake  Kolungulak,  &c. ;  at  the  last  locality  Diftrotodon 
and  various  extinct  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  association  with 
the  dingo.  There  is  no  trace  in  these  deposits  of  the  existence  of 
man.  and  J.  W.  Gre^ry  has  reasserted  the  striking  absence  of 
evidence  of  man's  residence  in  Victoria,  except  for  a  very  limited 
period.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence  of  Pleistocene  glacial 
deposits  in  Victoria.  Of  the  many^  records,  the  only  one  that  can 
still  be  regarded  as  at  all  probable  is  that  regarding  Mount  Bogong. 

The  chief  literature  on  the  geology  of  A^oria  is  to  be  found  m 
the  maps  and  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey — a  branch  of 
the  Mines  Department.  A  map  of  the  State,  on  the  scale  of  eight 
inches  to  the  mile,  was  issued  in  190a.  The  Survey  has  published 
numerous  quarter-sheet  maps,  and  maps  of  the  gold  nelds  and 
parishes.  The  geology  is  described  in  the  Reports,  Bulletins  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Survey,  and  in  the  puarteriy  Reports  of  the  Mining 
Registrars.  Statistics  of  the  mining  industry  are  stated  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines.  See  also  Uie  eeneral 
summary  of  the  geology  of  Victoria,  by  R.  Murray,  issued  by  the 
Mines  pepartmcnt  in  1887  and  1805.  Numerous  papen  on  the 
geology  of  the  State  are  contained  in  the  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Victoria^ 
and  on  its  mining  geology  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Austral.  Inst.  Min. 
Engineers.  The  physical  geography  has  been  described  by  J.  W. 
Gr^ory  in  the  Geof^raphy  dj  Victoria  (1903).  (J.  W.  G.) 

nora. — ^Thc  native  trees  belong  chiefly  to  the  Myrtaceae,  being 
largely  composed  of  Eucalypti  or  gum  trees.  There  are  several 
hundred  species,  the  most  notable  being  Eucalyptus  amyrdalina^  a 
tree  with  tall  white  stem,  smooth  as  a  marble  column,  ana  without 
branches  for  60  or  70  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  singularly  beautiful 
when  seen  in  groves,  for  these  have  all  the  appearance  of  lofty 
pillared  cathedrals.  These  trees  are  among  the  tallest  in  the  world, 
averaging  in  some  districts  about  300  ft.  The  longest  ever 
measured  was  found  prostrate  on  the  Black  Spur:  it  measured 
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470  ft.  in  length;  it  was  81  ft.  in  girth  near  the  root.  Bmcoh^hu 
ffobulus  at  blue  gum  has  broad  green  leaves,  which  yidd  the 
eucalyptus  oil  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Eucalyptus  rostraia  is  ex* 
tensively  used  in  the  colony  as  a  timber,  being  populariy  known  as 
red  gum  or  hard  wood.  It  is  quite  unaffected  by  weather,  and 
almost  indestructible  when  used  as  piles  fo^  pien  or  wharvea. 
Smaller  species  of  eucalyptus  form  the  common  "  bush.**  Mela- 
leucas, also  of  Myrtacea  kind,  are  prominent  objects  along  all  the 
coasts,  where  they  grow  densely  on  the  sand-hills,  forming  "  ti-trec  ** 
scrub.  Eucalyptus  dumosa  is  a  q)ecies  which  grows  only  6  to  12  ft. 
high,  but  with  a  straight  stem;  the  trees  grow  so  dose  Kwethcr 
that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  the  scrub  formed  by  them.  Eleven 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  the  Wimmera  district  are  covered  with 
this  "  mallee  scrub,"  as  it  is  called.  Recent  legislation  has  made 
this  land  easy  of  acquisition,  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  taken 
up  on  pastoral  leases.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  have  recently 
been  taken  up  as  an  irrigation  colony  on  Califomian  principles  and 
laid  out  in  40-acre  farms  and  orchards.  The  Leguminosae  are 
chiefly  represented  by  acacias,  of  which  the  wattle  b  ue  commonest. 


nver-valleys  in  eariy  spring  with  delicious  scent.  The  Casuarinae 
or  she-oaks  are  gloomy  trees,  of  little  use,  but  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Heaths,  grass-trees  and  magnificent  ferns  and  fern-trees  are  also 
notable  features  in  Victorian  forests.  But  European  and  subtropical 
vegetation  has  been  introduced  into  the  colony  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  largely  altered  the  characters  of  the  flora  in  many  districts. 
Fauna. — ^Tne  indigenous  animals  belong  almost  wholly  to  the 
Marsupialia.     Kangaroos  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  grassy 

Slains,  but  the  process  of  settlement  is  causing  their  extermination. 
i  smaller  species  of  almost  identical  appearance  called  the  wallaby 
is  still  numerous  in  the  forest  lands.  Kan^roo  rats,  opossums, 
wombats,  native  bears,  bandicoots  and  native  cats  all  belong  to 
the  same  class.  The  wombat  forms  extenuve  burrown  in  some 
districts.  The  native  bear  is  a  frugivorous  little  animal,  and  very 
harmless.  Bats  are  numerous,  the  largest  species  being  the  flying 
fox,  very  abundant  in  some  districts.  Eagles,  hawlo,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  ducks,  quail,  snipe  and  plover  are  common;  but  the 
characteristic  denizens  of  the  forest  are  vast  flocks  of  parrota, 
parakeets  and  cockatoos,  with  sulphur<olourcd  or  crimson  crests. 
The  laughing  jackass  (giant  kingflshcr)  is  heard  in  all  the  country 
parts,  and  magpies  are  numerous  everywhere.  Snakes  are  numerous, 
but  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  species  are  venomous,  and  they  are 
all  very  shy.  The  deaths  from  snake-bite  do  not  average  two  per 
annum.  A  great  chanj^  b  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  fauna  of  the 
country,  owing  to  cultivation  and  acclimatization.  Dingoes  have 
nearly  disappeared,  and  rabbits,  which  were  introduoed  only  a 
few  yeara  aeo,  now  abound  in  such  numben  as  to  be  a  positive 
nuisance.  Deer  are  also  rapidly  becoming  numerous.  Sparrowa 
and  swallows  are  as  common  as  in  England.  The  trout,  which 
has  also  been  acclimatized,  b  takbg  full  possession  of  some  of  the 
streams. 

Climate. — ^Victoria  enioys  an  exceptionally  fine  climate.  Roughly 
apeaking,  about  one-halt  of  the  days  in  the  year  present  a  bnght, 
cloudless  sky,  with  a  bracing  and  dry  atmospnere,  pleasantly  warm 
but  not  relaxing.  These  days  are  mainly  in  the  autumn  and 
spring.  During  forty-eight  yeare,  ending  with  1905,  there  have 
been  on  an  average  133  days  annuailly  on  which  rain  has  fallen.more 
or  less  (chiefly  in  winter,  but  rainy  days  do  not  exceed  thirty 
in  the  year.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  was  25-61  in.  The 
disagreeable  feature  of  the  Victorian  climate  b  the  occurrence  of 
north  winds,  which  blow  on  an  average  about  sixty  days  in  the 
year.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and  dry,  and  have  a  slightly  depressing 
effect;  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  dry,  and  generally  bring 
with  them  disagreeable  clouds  of  dust.  The  winds  themselves  blow 
for  periods  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  if  the  summer  has 
six  or  eight  such  periods  it  becomes  relaxing  and  produces  languor. 
These  winds  cease  with  extraordinary  suddenness,  being  repuced 
in  a  minute  or  two  by  a  cool  and  bracing  breeze  from  the  south. 
The  temperature  often  falls  40*  or  50^^  F.  in  an  hour.  The 
maximum  shade  temperature  at  Melbourne  in  1905  was  108-5% 
and  the  minimum  32^,  giving  a  mean  of  56*1*.  The  temperature 
never  faUs  below  freezing-point,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunrise  in  the  coldest  month.  Snow  has  been  known  to  fall  in 
Melbourne  for  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  during  a  long 
period  of  years.  It.b  common  enough,  however,  on  Uie  plateau; 
Ballarat.  which  b  over  1000  ft.  high,  always  has  a  few  snowstorms, 
and  the  roads  to  Omeo  among  the  Australian  Alps  lie  under  several 
feet  of  snow  in  the  winter.  The  general  healthiness  of  the  climate 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  death-rate  for  the  last  five 
yean  has  been  only  13*71  of  the  popuution. 

Population. — As  regards  population,  Victoria  maintained  the 
leading  position  among  the  Australasian  colonies  until  the  end 
of  1 891,  when  New  South  Wales  overlook  it.  The  population 
in  X905  was  i,ax8,s7i,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  being  nearly 
equal    In  i860  the  population  numbered  537,847;  in  1870, 
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the  iwinc  J73*»I,  and  the  homed  utile  1,737. 
644,100  were  dairy  cow*.  BulIer-rrulunD  hai 
■incF  1890,  and  a  fairly  \arge  export  trade  h» 
57,6o6,aii  lb  ol  butter  were  nude.  4-»97,35<i 
i64JJ,6&S  I*  "f  bacon  and  hamt. 

Jfou/aclurci.— There  hu  been  a  good  deit  o[ 
aiDOUnl  ol  emrdoycnenl  iHorded  by  ihc  faetof^ 
fiHum  ibow:  hands  emi^oyed.  iBSj. 
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aiteiing  Vktoiiaiiporu  in  190;  wu  3,989,90],  or  about  3)  tone 

n»03T5s6-  and  Ibe  eiporti  ai  ii3.7ja,8ig.    These  6pir«  rewe- 
iciil  £tS,  B«.  Jd.  and  £18,  151  td.  per  inhabiuni  retperiively.   The 

wlue  WW  (13,016,416;  and  in  16S1,  iia,48o!j67!     The  compara- 

however,  been  »nie  kna  of  lr*dc  due  lo  the  action  ol  the  New  South 
Wales  irovemment  in  extendinf  iu  railways  Into  districts  fomerly 
supplied  from  Mdtioumc.  The  principal  anlclu  d  loeai  production 
exported  during  IQ03  with  their  values  were  u  follows:  butler  and 
cheese,  Ii.S76-l89i  fold  (coined  and  bulUon),  fi^S^jto;  wheat, 
fi.eij.M.*!  troien  mutton,  it<7S,IMl  fnnen  andpreierved  ; 
and^iet.  £110,940;  skins  and  hides,  Is.—"  "'  '"  - 
bor«,  iJ7«fl3];  cattle  £J9],Jil; 
ltts.sSy.  Hour  £S90,197J  .>"y  and  ch 
Sam,  i:S9.9i3;  lamj  and  jellies.  I73.'3) 
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"    '  indSm?'™*™  board  w 
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XaftHTi.— ^lic  railways  have  a  toul  length  of  3394 

190S  was  UtaS9,iiT,  >hi*  lum  wai  obtained  by  ta 

moKly  in  London,  on  (be  security  ol  the  general  revci 
Rate.    InisostherassnilwayeamingiweretoiSaaiJ 

working  eipenies  £1^11,179:  so  that  the  net  eai.....^    

£1  J» W.  which  sun  represents  J.JO  %  on  the  capital  cott. 

Ptili  tui  Tdttraptu. — Vicwiia  had  a  length  of  6]i8  m.  of  lele- 
naph  line  in  operation  in  1904;  there  were  969  itaiiDna.  and  the 
Dustaeaa  done  wai  represented  oy  3,J56jSa  telegrams.  The  po(t< 
officet,  properly  eocalled,  numbered  1673;  during  (hat  year 
1I9M9,0M>  letten  and  postcard)  and  S9/»4J»0  newtpapen  and 
pachete  passed  through  thetn.  The  poetal  service  is  carried  on  a( 
a  prohf!  (he  revenue  in  1905  was  £708^69,  and  the  expenditure 
I617.73S.     Telephones  sre  iridely  used;  ui  190J  the  length  of 


ol  j^.SIi'j33.    The  principal  items  among  the 'liabilities 
notes  In  circulation,  £835,499;  deposits  bearing  interest. 


money  In  defosItTn 'ihe'savingslnnla  amounted  to  ]e7<i^,74I, 
the  number  of  rieposltors  being  447,38?.  The  total  win  on  deposit 
in  the  stale  in  190s  was,  therefore.  £46,030,637.  which  represents 
£37,  (51. 4d.  per  bead  of  population. 

Aunnlmns.  —  I.  Bonwick.  Ditastry  ani  SaHenuiU  gf  FbtI 
PkiUif  (Melbourne.  1856),  Early  Oays  8/  UtOtmnx  (Melbourne, 
1857).  and  Pari /'ii^i*  Sio/nunl  (London.  1SS3);  Rev.  J.  D.  Lang, 
Hliuiriial  Aaouia  k/iIu  Sifcralun  ef  Vicuna  frtm  Wim  Snik 
Wala  (Sydney,  1870);  VuWrfils  Yrar-Bixik  (annually,  1873- 
190;.  Melbouine):  F.  P.  Labilliere,  Early  Htslmy  ^  Ikt  Coltny  of 
VKIoria  (London.  1878):  G.  W.  Ruiden.  Ducsktt.  SoTwey  end 
ScUlmnl  ^  Fori  PluUip  (Melbourne.  18781;  R.  B.  Smyth,  Tke 
-f6ort,H«  5/  VilWia  (1  voli,.  Melbourne.  1878I ;  J.  J.  Shillinjlaw, 
HilUrual  gaoril  ol  Fori  PhiUit  (Melbourne,  1879):  David  Blair. 
Cydepotdia  cj  Ai^Malaiia  (Melbourne.  1881);  E.  Jenks.  Tie 
CmmmfU  af  VuMia  (London,  rSSih  E.  M.  Curr.  Tit  A<4Ur«Iuin 
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If iUBTf.— The  first  dilcoverer  of  Victoria  was  C:apt»in  Cook, 
la  conimsnd  of  H.M.S. "  Endeavour,"  who  «ghted  Cape  Everani, 
»bom  hal(-wiy  belsreen  Cape  Howe  and  the  mouLh  of  tb«  Snowy 
liver,  on  the  igtbof  April  1770,  a  few  days  prior  Lo  his  arrival  at 
Botany  Bay.  The  lint  peiwni  to  land  in  Victoria  were  ibe 
lupercaiKO  uid  a  ponion  of  the  crew  of  the  merchant  ship 
"  Sydney  Cove,"  which  waa  wtccked  at  Lhe  Fmneaun  lalandi  in 
Bau  Strait  on  the  gib  of  Fehiuuy  1797.  In  lhe  same  year, 
Mr  Bass,  a  (Utgeon  in  the  navy,  discovered  the  ilisit  H-hich 
bean  bis  nanw  and  separates  Victoria  fiti«  Tasmaoia.  Lieut. 
Grant  in  the"  Lady  Nelson "  surveyed  (he  south  coast  io  iSoa, 
and  in  iSoi  Fort  Phillip  was  for  the  £rsL  time  entered  by  Lieut. 
Murray.  In  iBoa  Itut  harbour  was  suneyed  by  Captain 
Flinders,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Grimes,  lhe  surveyor-geneial 
of  New  South  Wales,  explored  the  coiinlry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  ef  the  prrseni  site  of  Melbourne.  In  1S04  Lieut.-CoIoDel 
Collins,  who  bad  been  sent  from  England,  formed  ■  penal 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  but  after  remaining 
alittlemorethanthrce  months  near  Indented  Head,  be  cenwved 
his  party  to  Van  Dicmcn  Land.  Victoria  was  visited  in  (B14 
by  two  sheep  lacmeis  named  Hume  and  Hoveli,  who  rode 
overland  (torn  Lake  George,  New  South  Wales,  lo  the  shores 
of  Corio  Bay.  In  1S16  a  convict  eslabUshmcnt  was 
attempted  by  the  govemment  ol  New  South  Wale*  at  jSJ 

Seltlement  Point,  near  Fivnch  Island,  Western  Port 
Bay,  but  it  was  abandoned  shortly  afterwards.  In  1S34 
Messrs  Edward  and  Francis  Henty,  who  had  taken  pan  in 
the  original  expedition  to  Swan  river,  West  Australia,  and 
afterwards  migrated  lo  Van  Diemen  Land,  crossed  Bass  Strait, 
established  a  shore  whaling  station  at  Portland  Bay,  and  formed 
sheep  and  catlle  stations  on  lhe  tiver  Wannon  and  Wando 
tivulel.  neat  lhe  tiic  of  the  preieni  towns  of  Merino,  Ca«erton 
and  ColeraiiM.  In  183s  a  number  of  flock  owners  in  Van 
Dtcmen  Land  purchased  through  Batman  from  lhe  aborigines 
a  tract  of  700M0  acres  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip.  The  sale 
was  repudiated  by  the  British  go\'emment,  which  regarded 
all  unoccupied  bnd  in  any  part  of  Australia  as  the  property  of 
the  crown,  and  did  not  recognize  the  title  of  the  aborigines- 
Balman,  however,  remained  at  Fort  Phillip,  and  commenced 
farming  within  lhe  boundaries  of  the  ptescat  city  of  Melbourne. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Paacoe  Fawkner  and  olhcr  settlers 
from  Van  Diemen  Land,  who  occupied  the  f  eilile  plains  of  the  new 
lerrilory.   In  1S36  Captain  Lonsdale  was  sent  10  Melbourne  by 

icate  in  Port  Phillip.    The  Rrst  census  Uken  in  183B  showed  Ibat 

females.  In  1S39  Mr  Lalcobe  »a>  appointed  superintendent  of 
Port  Phillip,  and  a  leudent  judge  was  nominated  foe  Melbourne, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  stale 
of  Victoria.  The  years  1840  and  1841  were  periods  of  depression 
owing  to  (he  decline  in  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  live  stocky 
for  which  the  finl  lelilcis  bad  paid  high  piice);  but  there  waa 
1  steady  immigiation  fnim  Great  Britain  of  men  with  DKana, 
■ttrtcted  by  lhe  profits  of  sbeep-fanmng,  and  of  labonren 
and  artisans  who  obtained  free  passages  under  the  ptovisions 
of  the  Wakefield  system,  under  which  half  the  proceeds  fcoi 


sale  a 


e  expended  upon  the 


rkets.  The  whole  district  was  occupied  by 
sheep  and  cattle  grariecs,  and  in  1S4:  the  population  bad 
increased  to  11,738.  Melbourne  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1S41,  and  was  raised  lo  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  1847.  In  that 
aame  year  the  first  Anglican  wag  ordained,  Uldln  1S4S  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  thitd  census  (taken  in  1846) 
showed  a  population  of  31,870. 

The  elective  element  was  Introduced  into  the  LegiilaUvE 
Council  oi  New  South  Wales  in  1S41,  in  the  proportion  oi 
twenty-four  members  to  twelve  nominated  by  (he  crown,  and 
the  d^trict  of  Pon  Phillip,  including  Mefboume.  Rlumcd  aix 
members.    But  the  colonists  were  not  satisfied  with  tovcmment 
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itoa  aw!  by  Sydney;  an  agiCation  in  favour  of  separation 
comoieoced,  and  in  1851  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  separate 
colony  with  an  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
a  Le^ative  Council,  partly  elective  and  partly  nominated,  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  population  at 
that  date  was  77,435.  Gold  was  discovered  a  few  weeks  after 
the  colony  had  entered  upon  its  separate  existence,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  attracted  to  the  mines,  first  from  the 
neighbouring  ethnics — some  of  which,  such  as  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  West  Australia,  were  almost  denuded  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women — and  subsequently  from  Europe 
asd  America.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
local  government  had  to  contend,  the  task  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  was  fairly  grappled  with;  the  foundations  of  a  liberal 
sy^^em  of  primary,  secondary  and  university  education  were 
laid;  toads,  bridges  and  telegraphs  were  constructed,  anH 
ASdboume  was  provided  with  an  excellent  supply  of  water. 

Local  self-government  was  introduced  in  i8s3»  and  the 
Legislature  found  time  to  discuss  a  new  Constitution,  which  not 
only  eliminated  the  nominee  element  from  the  Legis- 
lature, but  made  the  executive  government  responsible 
to  the  people.  The  administration  of  the  gold-fields 
was  not  popular,  and  the  miners  were  dissatisfied  at  the  amount 
charged  for  permission  to  mine  for  gdd,  and  at  there  being 
ao  representation  for  the  gold-fields  in  the  local  Legislature. 
The  discontent  culminated,  at  Ballarat  in  December  1854,  in 
riots  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  life  both  amongst 
the  miners  and  the  troops.  Eventually,  an  export  duty  on  gold 
was  substituted  for  the  licence  fee,  but  every  miner  had  to  take 
out  a  rigbt  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  limited  area  of  land 
for  mining,  and  also  for  residence.  The  census  taken  in  1854 
diowfd  a  population  of  236,778.  The  new  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  1855,  and  the  old  Executive  Council  was  gazetted 
as  the  first  responsible  ministry.  It  held  office  for  about 
sixteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  administration 
formed  from  the  popular  party.  Several  changes  were  made 
in  the  direction  ci  democratizing  the  government,  and  vote  by 
bsiloi,  manhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qualificatioo  fdlowed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  several 
ci  these  changes  there  was  strenuous  opposition,  not  so  much  in 
the  Assembly  which  represented  the  manhood,  as  in  the  Council 
in  which  the  property  of  the  cobny  was  supreme.  The  crown 
bads  were  occupied  by  graziers,  termed  locally  "  squatters," 
who  held  them  under  a  licence  renewable  annually  at  a  low 
rentaL  These  licences  were  very  valuable,  and  the  goodwill 
of  a  grazing  farm  or  "run"  commanded  a  high  price.  Persons 
«ho  desired  to  acquire  freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  could 
ooly  do  ao  by  purchasing  the  land  at  auction,  and  the  local 
iqaatters,  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  a  valuable 
property,  were  generally  willing  to  pay  a  price  per  acre  with  which 
ao  peisoo  ci  small  means  desirous  of  embarking  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  could  compete.  The  result  was  that  although  the 
population  had  increased  in  i86x  to  540,323,  the  area  of  land 
ander  crop  had  not  grown  proportionately,  and  Victoria  was 
dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  even  more  distant 
couQirics  lot  a  considerable  portion  o\  its  food.  A  series  of  Land 
Acts  was  passed,  the  first  in  i860,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
a  class  of  small  freeholders.  The  principle  underlying  all  these 
ls«s  was  that  residence  by  landowners  on  their  farms,  and  their 
cahivaiioo,  were  more  important  to  the  state  than  the  sum 
italizrd  by  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  policy  was  only  partially 
sccreasful,  and  by  a  number  of  ingenious  evasions  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  passed  into  the  posses- 
sioa  of  the  original  squatters^  But  a  sufficient  proportion  was 
pnchased  by  small  farmers  to  convert  Victoria  into  a  great 
agricultural  country,  and  to  enable  it  to  export  large  quantities 
of  farm  and  dairy  produce. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  was  raised  by  the  taxation 
throQ^  ihe  customs  of  a  small  number  of  products,  such  as 
^phits,  tobacco,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  But  an  agitation  arose 
a  favour  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  import  duties  as  would 
prelect  the  manufactures  which  at  that  time  were  being  com- 


menced. A  determined  opposition  to  this  policy  was  nuule  by  a 
large  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Council,  but  by  degrees  the  democratic  party  triumphed.  The 
victory  was  not  gained  without  a  number  of  political  crises 
which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  its  foundations. 
The  Assembly  tacked  the  tariff  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
the  Council  threw  out  both.  The  result  was  that  there  was  no 
lei^  means  of  paying  either  the  civil  servants  or  the  contractors, 
and  the  government  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  though 
questionable  system  by  which  advances  were  made  by  a  bank 
which  was  recouped  through  the  crown  **  confessing  "  that  it 
owed  the  money,  whereupon  the  governor  issued  his  warrant 
for  its  payment  without  any  recourse  to  parliament.  Similar 
opposition  was  made  by  the  Council  to  payment  of  members, 
and  to  a  grant  made  to  Lady  Darling,  the  wife  of  Governor  Sir 
Charles  Darling,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  secretary  of 
state  on  the  charge  of  having  shown  partiality  to  the  democratic 
party.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  the  dispute  between  the 
government  and  the  Council  was  so  violent  that  the  former 
dismissed  all  the  police,  magistrates,  county  court  judges  and 
other  high  officials,  on  the  ground  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Council,  which  had  thrown  out  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 

Notwithstanding  these  political  struggles,  the  population  of 
the  colony  steadily  increased,  and  the  Legislature  found  time 
to  pass  some  measures  which  affected  the  social  life  and  the 
commercial  position  of  the  colonies.  State  aid  to  religion 
was  abolished,  and  divorce  was  made  comparatively  easy.  A 
system  of  free,  compulsory  and  secular  primary  education  was 
introduced.  The  import  duties  were  increased  and  the  transfer 
of  bnd  was  simplified.  In  1880  a  fortnightly  mail  service  via 
Suez  between  England  and  Mdboume  was  introduced,  and  in 
1880  the  first  International  Exhibition  ever  held  in  Victoria 
was  opened.  In  the  following  year  the  census  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  863,346,  of  whom  452,083  were  males  and  410,263 
females.  During  the  same  year  the  lengthy  dispute  bietween 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  caused  so  much  incon- 
vem'ence,  so  many  heartburnings  and  so  many  political  crises, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  reduced 
the  qualifications  for  members  and  the  election  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  shortened  the  tenure  of  their  seats,  increased 
the  number  of  provinces  to  fourteen  and  the  number  of 
members  to  forty-two.  In  1883  a  coalition  government,  in 
which  the  Liberal  or  protectionist  and  the  Conservative  or 
free-trade  party  were  represented,  took  office,  and  with  some 
changes  remained  in  power  for  seven  years.  During  this  political 
truce  several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution. 
An  act  for  giving  greater  facilities  for  divorce  was  passed,  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  royal  assent.  The  Victorian 
railways  were  handed  over  to  the  control  of  three  commissioners, 
who  to  a  considerable  extent  were  made  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  dvil  service  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  board.  In  1887  the  representatives  of  Victoria  met 
those  of  the  other  British  colonies  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Knutsford,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  defence,  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication, and  the  contribution  of  Australia  to  the  Imperial 
navy.  In  1888  a  weekly  maU  service  was  established  via  Suez 
by  the  steamers  of  the  P.  &  O.  and  the  Orient  Companies,  and 
the  second  Victorian  International  Exhibition  was  opened. 
In  1890  all  the  Australian  colonies,  including  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand,  sent  representatives  to  a  conference  at 
Melbourne,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Australian  Convention  empowered 
to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  Convention  met  in  Sydney  in  i89r  and 
took  the  first  step  towards  federation  (see  Austraua). 

In  1891  the  coalition  government  resigned  and  a  Libera] 
administration  was  form^.  An  act  passed  in  that  year 
placed  the  railways  again  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
Measures  of  a  democratic  and  coUectivist  tendency  have  since 
obtained   the  assent  of  the  Legislature*    The  franchise    of 
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property-holders  xu>t  resident  in  an  electorate  was  abolished 
and  the  principle  of  "one  man  one  vote"  was  established. 
Acta  have  been  passed  sanctioning  Old  Age  Pensions;  pro- 
hibiting shops,  except  those  selling  perishable  goods,  horn 
keeping  open  more  than  eight  hours;  impelling  the  pro- 
prietors to  give  their  assistants  one  half-holiday  every  six 
days;  preventing  persons  from  working  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  a  week;  and  appointing  for  each  trade  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employed  to  fix 
a  minimum  wage.    (See  Austsaua.) 

Victoria  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity  during  the 
later  'eighties  and  earlier  'nineties,  and  its  financial  prosperity 
enabled  the  government  to  expend  large  sums  in  extending 
railway  communication  to  almost  every  locality  and  to  com- 
mence  a  system  of  irrigation.  The  soil  of  Victoria  is  on  the 
whole  more  fertile  than  in  any  other  colony  on  the  mainland 
of  Australia,  and  in  no  portion  of  the  continent  is  there  any 
locality  equal  in  fertility  to  the  western  district  and  some  parts 
of  Gippsland.  The  rainfall  is  more  equable  than  in  any  portion 
of  Australia,  but  the  northern  and  north-western  dhtricts, 
which  are  the  most  remote  from  the  sea  and  the  Dividing  Range, 
are  subject  to  droughts,  which,  although  not  so  severe  or  so 
frequent  as  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  are  sufficiently 
disastrous  in  their  effects.  The  results  of  the  expenditure  upon 
irrigation  have  not  been  so  successful  as  was  hoped.  Victoria 
has  no  mountains  covered  with  snow,  which  in  Italy  and  South 
America  supply  with  water  the  rivers  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  land  needs  irrigation,  and  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
large  and  expensive  restrvoirs.  The  cost  of  water  is. therefore 
greater  than  the  ordirjiry  agriculturist  who  grows  grain  or 
breeds  and  fattens  stock  can  afford  to  pay,  although  the  price 
may  not  be  too  high  for  orchardists  and  vine-growers.  In 
1892  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  checked  by  a 
great  strike  which  for  some  months  affected  produc- 
tion, but  speculation  in  land  continued  for  some  time 
longer,  especially  in  M'elboume,  which  at  that  time  contained 
nearly  half  the  population,  500,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,140,10$. 
There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  other  reasons  for  this 
increase  in  land  values,  for  there  was  no  immigration,  and  the 
value  of  every  description  of  produce  had  fallen — except  that 
the  working  classes  were  prosperous  and  well  paid,  and  that 
the  purchase  of  small  allotments  in  the  suburbs  was  a  popular 
mode  of  investment.  In  1893  there  was  a  collapse.  The 
value  of  land  declined  enormotuly,  hundreds  of  persons  believed 
to  be  wealthy  were  ruined,  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  which 
caused  the  suspension  of  all  the  banks,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Australasia,  the  Union  of  Australia,  and  the  New  South 
Wales.  Most  of  them  resumed  payment,  but  three  went  into 
liquidation.  It  was  some  years  before  the  normal  condition 
of  prosperity  was  restored,  but  the  great  resources  of  the  colony 
and  the  energy  of  its  people  discovered  new  markets,  and  new 
products  for  them,  and  enabled  them  materially  to  increase  the 
expK>rt  trade.  (G.  C.  L.) 

VICTORIA,  a  city  and  port  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  W.  side  of  an  island  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  270  m.  N.E.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
lat.  20°  18'  S.,  long.  40®  20'  W.  Pop.  (1902,  estimated)  9000. 
The  city  occupies  the  beach  and  talus  at  the  base  of  a  high, 
wooded  mountain.  The  principal  streets  follow  the  water-line, 
rising  in  terraces  from  the  shore,  and  are  crossed  by  narrow, 
steep,  roughly  paved  streets.  The  buildings  are  old  and  of 
the  colonial  type.  The  governor's  residence  is  an  old  convent, 
with  its  church  at  one  side.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  rather 
tortuous  and  difficult,  but  is  suffidently  deep  for  the  largest 
vessels.  It  is  defended  by  five  small  forts.  The  harbour  is 
not  large,  but  is  safe  and  deep,  being  completely  shut  in  by 
hills.  A  large  quay,  pier,  warehouses,  &c.,  facilitate  the  hand- 
ling of  cargoes,  which  were  previously  transported  to  and  from 
the  anchorage  by  lighters.  Victoria  is  a  port  of  call  for  coasting 
steamers  and  a  shipping  port  in  the  coffee  trade.  The  other 
exports  are  sugar,  rice  and  mandioca  (manioc)  to  home  ports. 

Victoria  was  founded  in  1535  by  Vasco  Fernando  Coutinho, 


on  the  S.  side  and  nearer  the  entrance  to  the  bay,'  and  received 
the  name  of  Espirito  Santo.  The  old  site  is  still  occupied,  and 
is  known  as  Villa  Velha  (Old  Town).  The  name  of  Victoria 
was  adopted  in  1558  in  commemoration  of  a  crushing  defeat 
infficted  by  Fernando  da  Sa  on  the  allied  tribes  of  the  Aimor6s, 
Tapininguins  and  Goitacazes  in  that  year.  It  was  attacked 
(1592)  by  the  freebooter  Cavendish,  who  was  repelled  by  one 
of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

VICTORIA,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  and  the  principal 
dty  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  which  it  is 
findy  situated  (48°  25*  20'  N.,  123°  aa'  24'  W.),  on  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea^  its  harbour,  however,  only  admitting  vessels 
drawing  18  ft.  Pop.  (1906)  about  25,000.  It  is  the  oldest 
dty  in  the  province.  It  has  fine  streets,  handsome  villas  and 
public  buildings,  government  offices  and  churches.  The  high 
school  is  affiliated  with  McGiU  University,  in  MontreaL  Victoria 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  cable,  and  is  a  favourite 
tourist  resort  for  the  whole  west  coast  of  North  America.  Till 
1858  Victoria  was  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
dty  was  incorporated  in  1862,  and  according  to  the  census  of 
x886  the  population  was  14,000,  including  Chinese  and  Indians, 
spread  over  an  area  of  4  sq.  m.  Until  the  redistribution  of  the 
fleet  in  1905,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Pacific  squadron 
was  at  Esquimalt,  a  fine  harbour  about  3  m.  W.  of  Victoria. 
This  harbour,  though  spadous,  is  not  much  used  by  merchant 
vessels.  It  is  provided  with  a  large  dry-dock  and  is  defended 
by  fortifications  of  a  modem  type. 

VICTORIA  FALLS,  the  greatest  waterfall  In  the  world,, 
forming  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  river  Zambezi, 
Central  Africa.  The  falls  are  about  midway  in  the  course  of 
the  Zambezi  in  17^  51'  S.,  25^  4i'*£.  For  a  a>nsiderable  dis- 
tance above  the  falls  the  river  flows  over  a  level  sheet  of  basalt, 
its  valley  bounded  by  low  and  distant  sandstone  hills.     Its 
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clear  blue  waters  are  dotted  with  numerous  tree-dad  islands. 
These  islands  increase  in  number  as  the  river,  without  quicken- 
ing its  current,  approaches  the  falls,  whose  nearness  is  indicated 
only  by  a  veil  of  spray.  At  the  spot  where  the  Zambezi  is  at 
its  widest — over  i860  yds. — it  falls  abruptly  over  the  edge  of 
an  almost  vertical  chasm  with  a  roar  as  of  continuous  thunder, 
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seDding  iq>  vast  columns  oC  vapour.  Hence  the  native  name 
Mvi-oarimmya,  "Smoke  does  sound  there."  The  chasm  ex- 
tecKb  the  vhole  breadth  of  the  river  and  is  more  than  twice 
tile  depnh  of  Niagara,  varsring  from  256  ft.  at  the  right  bank 
to  343  ft.  in  the  centre.  Unlike  Niagara  the  water  'does  not 
fail  into  an  open  basin  but  is  arrested  at  a  distance  of  from 
80  to  240  ft.  by  the  <^po8ite  wall  of  the  chasm.  Both  walls 
tie  of  the  same  heigfat,  so  that  the  falls  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  huge  crack  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  only  outlet  is  a 
Kunm  rhannrl  cut  in  the  barrier  wall  at  a  point  about  three- 
fifths  from  the  western  end  of  the  chasm,  and  through  this 
g«se,  not  moce  than  xoo  ft-  wide,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
river  poors  for  i^  yds.  before  emerging  into  an  enormous 
Bgag  troo^  (the  Grand  Caiton)  which  conducts  the  river 
put  the  basalt  i^teau.  The  tremendous  pressure  to  which 
the  water  is  subjected  in  the  confinement  of  the  chasm  causes 
the  perpetual  columns  of  mist  which  rise  over  the  precipice. 

The  fall  is  broken  by  islands  on  the  lip  of  the  precipice  into 
four  part&  Close  to  the  right  bank  is  a  sloping  cataract  36  yds. 
vide,  cslled  the  l^eaping  Water,  then  beyond  Boaruka  Island, 
tboat  300  yds.  wide,  is  the  Main  Fall,  473  yds.  broad,  and 
(fivided  by  Livingstone  Island  from  the  Rainbow  Fall  535  yds. 
vide.  At  both  these  falls  the  rock  is  sharp  cut  and  the  river 
oaiatains  iu  level  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  At  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  Eastern  Cataract,  a  millrace  resembling 
the  Leaping  Water.  From  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
b&s  to  Danger  Point,  which  overlooks  the  entrance  of  the 
fofge,  the  escarpment  of  the  chasm  is  covered  with  great  trees 
known  as  the  Rain  Forest ,  looking  across  the  gorge  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wall  (the  Knife  Edge)  is  less  densely  wooded. 

.^  the  end  of  the  gorge  the  river  has  hollowed  out  a  deep 
pool  named  the  Boiling  Pot.  It  is  some  500  ft.  across;  its 
nuiace,  smooth  at  low  water,  is  at  !lood-time  troubled  by 
!k)w,  enormous  swirls  and  heavy  boilings.  Thence  the  channd 
turns  sharply  westward,  beginning  the  great  zigzag  mentioned. 
This  grand  and  gloomy  caiton  is  over  40  m.  long.  Its  almost 
perpeodicular  walb  are  over  400  ft.  high,  the  level  of  the  escarp- 
ment bring  that  of  the  lip  of  the  falls.  A  little  below  the 
Boiling  Pot,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  falls,  the  cafton 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  (completed  in  April  1905)  which  forms 
a  bak  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  scheme.  This  bridge, 
^So  ft.  loag,  with  a  main  arch  of  500  ft.  span,  is  slightly  below 
tbc  top  of  the  gorge.  The  height  from  low-water  level  to  the 
oils  is  420  ft. 

The  volume  of  water  borne  over  the  falls  varies  greatly,  the 
kvci  of  the  river  in  the  cafion  sinking  as  much  as  60  ft.  between 
the  fun  flood  of  April  and  the  end  of  the  dry  season  in  October. 
When  the  river  is  high  the  water  rolls  over  the  main  falls  in 
one  great  unbroken  expanse;  at  low  water  (when  alone  it  is 
posahle  to  look  into  the  grey  depths  of  the  great  chasm)  the 
iHh  are  broken  by  crevices  in  the  rock  into  numerous  cascades. 

The  faQs  are  in  the  territory  of  Rhodesia.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  David  Livingstone  on  the  lylh  of  November  1855, 
<sd  by  htm  named  after  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  Living- 
stone approached  them  from  above  and  gained  his  first  view 
of  the  faUs  from  the  island  on  its  lip  now  named  after  him. 
la  i860  Livingstone,  with  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Kirk,  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  falls,  but  until  the  opening  of  the 
nilway  from  Bnlawayo  (1905)  they  were  rarely  visit^.  The 
had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  is  preserved  by  the  Rhodesian 
fDvemment  as  a  public  park. 

See  Lhriaatone's  Missionary  Trateis  and  Researches  in  South 
*pva  (Loadoo.  1857)  for  the  «tory  of  the  discovery  of  the  falls, 
aid  the  Fo^tdair  Aceounl  «/  Dr  UmnpUme's  Expedition  to  the 


Us  Tributaries  1858-1864  (London.  1894)  (or  a  fuller 
oescripcioo  of  the  faUs  and  a  theory  aa  to  their  ongin.  How  I 
cvimi  Africa,  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto  (English  trans..  London. 
laai).  contains  a  graphic  aoomat  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  falls  by  the 
fanufane  esplofcr.  In  the  Geographical  Journal  for  January  1905 
■  aa  ankk  ^  A.  J.  C.  Molyneux  on  "  The  Physical  History  of 
tie  Vktoria  Falls."  The  article  is  illastrated  by  excellent  photo^ 
Spphsaed  fives  a  bibtiogiaphy.  Consult  also  "  The  Goree  and  Basin 
o<  tke  Zambesi  bek»w  the  Vktoria  Falls."  by  G.  W.  Umplugh  in 
the  Gesc  Jomr  (1900).  vol.  xaod.  (F.  R.  C.) 
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VICTORIA  NYANZA.  the  largest  lake  in  Africa  and  chief 
reservoir  of  the  Nile,  lying  between  o^  20'  N.  to  3°  S  and 
31"  40'  to  34**  52'  £.  Among  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  world 
it  is  exceeded  in  size  by  Lake  Superior  only  and  has  an  area  of 
over  36,000  sq.  m.,  bemg  nearly  the  size  of  Scotland.  In  shape 
it  IS  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  but  its  shores,  save  on  the  west, 
are  deeply  indented.  Iu  greatest  length,  taking  Into  account 
the  principal  gulfo,  N.  to  S.  is  250  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  200  m. 
Its  coast-line  exceeds  2000  m.  It  fills  a  depression  in  the 
central  part  of  the  great  plateau  which  stretches  between  the 
western  (Albertine)  and  eastern  rift- valleys  (see  Ajsica,  §1), 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  3720  ft.  above  the  sea.^  Its 
greatest  ascertained  depth  Is  some  270  ft.,  which  compares  with 
soundings  of  2000  ft.  on  Tanganyika  and  2500  ft.  on  Nyasa. 
Victona  Nyanza  is  remarkable  for  the  severe  and  sudden  storms 
which  sweep  across  it,  rendering  navigation  dangerous.  It 
contains  many  groups  of  isbnds,  the  majority  being  near  the 
coast-line.  The  Uke  is  full  of  reefs,  many  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  is  clear  and  very  fresh.  It  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Geological  research  shows 
that  the  land  surrounding  the  lake  consists  of  ^eiss,  quartz 
and  schistose  rocks,  coveted,  in  the  higher  regions,  with  marl 
and  red  clay,  and  in  the  valleys  with  a  rich  black  loam. 

Shores  and  Idands. — ^The  shores  of  the  lake  present  varied  aspects. 
The  western  coast,  which  contains  no  large  indentatbns.  is.  in  its 
southern  part,  backed  b)r  precipices  of  300  or  more  ft.  hi^h,  behind 
which  rise  downs  to  thrice  the  height  of  the  cliffs.  Going  north, 
the  hills  give  way  to  papyrus  and  ambach  swamps,  which  mark  the 
delta  of  the  Kagera.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  that  river  the  hills 
reappear,  and  increase  in  height,  till  on  reaching  the  N  W.  comer 
of  the  nyanza  they  rise  some  500  ft.  above  the  water.  This  western 
shore  is  marked  by  a  continuous  fault  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
lake  at  a  short  distance  inland.  The  northern  coast  of  the  lake  is 
very  deepljr  indented  and  is  marked  throughout  its  length  by  rocky 
headlands  jutting  into  the  waters.  This  fiigh  land  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  streams  which  rise  on  its  northern  face  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  nyansa  drain  north  away  from  the  lake.  On  a  promontory 
about  30  m.  east  of  the  Katonga  (see  below)  is  Entebbe,  the  port  of 
Uganda  and  seat  of  the  British  administration.  The  chief  indenta- 
tions on  the  north  side  are  Murchison  Bay  and  Napoleon  Gulf, 
the  entrance  to  the  last  named  being  partly  filled  by  tne  triangular- 
shaped  island  of  Buvuma  or  Uvuma  (area  160  ft\.  m.).  Napoleon 
Gulf  itself  is  deeply  indented,  one  bav,  that  of  Jinja,  running  N.W. 
and  being  the  outlet  of  the  Nile,  tne  water  here  forcing  its  way 
through  the  rock-bound  shore  of  the  lake.  The  northeast  corner 
of  the  lake  is  flat  and  bare.  A  narrow  channel,  partly  masked  by 
islands,  leads  into  Kavirondo  Gulf,  which,  with  an  average  width 
of  6  m..  extends  45  m.  E.  of  the  normal  coast-line — a  fact  taken 
advantage  of  in  buildina  the  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  lake. 
A  promontory,  174  ft.  above  lake-level,  jutting  into  the  small  bay 
oi  Ugowe,  at  the  north-east  end  of  Kavirondo  Gulf,  is  the  point 
where  the  railway  terminates.  The  station  is  known  as  Port 
Florence.  On  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  tall  hills  approach,  and  in 
some  cases  reach,  the  water's  edge,  and  behind  tnem  towers  the 
rugged  range  of  Kasagunga  with  its  saw-like  edge.  Proceeding 
south  the  shore  trends  generally  south-west  and  is  marked  with 
many  deep  inlets,  the  coast  presenting  a  succession  of  bold  bluffs, 
while  inland  the  whole  distnct  is  distinctly  mountainous.  At  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  lake  Speke  Gulf  projects  eastward,  and  at  the 
S.W.  corner  Emin  I^sha  Gulf  pushes  southward.  Here  the  coast 
is  barren  and  hilly,  while  long  ridges  of  rock  run  into  the  lake. 

The  largest  island  in  the  lake,  Ukerewe,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  imme- 
diately north  of  Speke  Gulf,  is  almost  a  peninsula,  but  the  strip  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  shore  is  pierced  by  two  narrow  channels 
about  i  of  a  mile  long.  Ukerewe  Is  25  m.  long,  and  12  broad  at 
its  greatest  width.  It  is  uninhabited,  wooded  and  hilly,  rising  650  ft. 
above  the  lake.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  nyanza  is  the  Sess6 
archipelago,  consisting  of  sixty-two  islands.  The  largest  island 
in  this  group,  namely,  Bugala,  is  narrow,  resembling  the  letter  S 
in  shape,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  Most  of  these 
islands  are  densely  forested,  and  some  of  them  attain  considerable 
elevation.  Their  scenery  is  of  striking  beauty.  Forty-two  were 
inhabited.*  Buvuma  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  Gulf, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Between  it  and  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  Kavirondo  Gulf  are  numerous  other  islands,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Bugaia.  Lolui,  Rusunga  and  Mfwanganu.  In  general  char- 
acteristics and  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  these  islands  resemble 
those  of  the  Sess6  arehipelaga  The  islands  are  of  ironstone  forma- 
tion  overlying  quartzite  and  crystalline  schists. 

Rivers, — ^The  Kagera,  the  largest  and  roost  important  of  the  lake 

>  For  the  altitude  see  Ceoi.  Jour.,  Mareh  1907  and  July  1908. 
'  To  prevent  the  spread  of  sleeping  sickness  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  the  mainland  (1909).  ^ 
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affluenu,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  hill  country  cast  of  Lake  Kivu, 
and  enters  the  west  side  of  the  nyanza  iust  nonn  of  i  *  S.,  is  dcscrib«l 
in  the  article  Nile,  of  which  it  is  tne  most  remote  head-stream. 
The  other  rivers  entering  Victoria  Nyanza  from  the  west  are  the 
Katonga  and  Ruixi,  both  north  of  the  Kagera.  The  Katonga  rises  in 
the  plateau  east  of  the  Dweru  branch  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and 
after  a  sluggish  course  of  I5S  m.  enters  Victoria  Nyanza  in  a  wide 
swamp  at  its  N.W.  comer.  The  Ruizi  (180  m.)  is  a  deep,  wide  and 
swift  stream  with  sinuous  course  flowing  in  part  through  great 

Sorges  and  in  part  through  large  swamps.  It  rises  in  the  Ankole 
istrict  and  reaches  the  nyanza  a  little  north  of  the  Kagcra.  Be- 
tween the  Katonga  and  the  Nile  outlet,  the  rivers  which  rise  close 
to  the  lake  drain  away  northward,  the  watershed  being  the  lake 
shore.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  nyanza,  however,  several  con- 
siderable streams  reach  the  lake — notably  the  Sio,  Nzoia  and 
Lukos  (or  Yala).  The  Nzoia  (150  m.)>  the  largest  of  the  three, 
rises  in  tht  foothills  of  the  Elgcyo  escarpment  and  flows  swiftly 
over  a  rocky  bed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  emptying  into  the 
lake  south  (if  Berkeley  Bay.  On  the  east  side  the  Mara  Dabagh 
enters  the  lake  between  i*  and  2*  S.  It  is,  next  to  the  Kagcra,  the 
largest  of  the  lake  tributaries.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  are  per- 
ennial, and  most  of  them  bring  down  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  even  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  S.,  S.E.  and  S.W.  shores  a 
number  of  short  rivers  drain  into  the  lake.  They  traverse  a  tree- 
less and  arid  region,  have  but  an  intermittent  flow,  and  are  of 
little  importance  in  the  hydrography  of  the  district.  The  only 
outlet  of  the  lake  is  the  Nile  iq.v.). 

Drainage  Area,  Rainfall  and  Lake  Level. — ^The  very  important  part 
played  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  Nile  system  has  led  to  careful 
study  of  Its  drainage  basin  and  rainfall  and  the  perplexing  variations 
in  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  area  drained  by  the  lake  covers,  with 
the  lake  itself,  93,340  sc].  m.  In  part  it  is  densely  forested,  part 
consists  of  lofty  mountains,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  somewhat 
arid  tableland.  According  to  the  calcubtions  of  Sir  William  Carstin 
the  rainfall  over  the  whole  area  averages  50  in.  a  year.  Allowing 
that  as  much  as  25%  of  this  amount  enters  the  lake,  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  total  of  138,750,000,000  cub.  metres  in  a  year. 
Measurements  at  the  Ripon  Falls  show  that  18.000,000,000,  or  some 
13%  of  this  amount,  is  taken  off  by  the  Nile,  and  when  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake-level  it 
is  apparent  that  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  enters 
the  nyanza  is  lost  by  evaporation;  in  fact,  that  the  amount  drawn 
off  by  the  river  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  annual 
oscillation  of  the  water  surface.  Rain  falls  raore  or  less  in  every 
month,  but  is  heaviest  during  March,  April.  May  and  again  in 
September,  October  and  November.  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
chiefly  affected  by  the  autumn  rains  and  generally  reaches  its 
maximum  in  July.  The  annual  rise  and  fall  is  on  an  average  from 
1  to  3  ft.,  but  between  November  looo  and  June  1901  a  difference 
of  4a  in.  was  recorckd.  ConsideraGle  speculation  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  1878-70  the  lake-level  was  high,  from 
1880  to  1890  the  level  was  falling,  and  that  after  a  few 
years  (1893-9S)  of  higher  level  there  was,  from  1896  to  1903.  again 
a  steady  fall,  amounting  in  seven  years  to  30  in.  in  the 
average  levels  of  the  lake.  In  1903,  however,  the  level  rose  and 
everywhere  the  land  gained  from  the  lake  in  the  previous  years 
was  flooded.  These  variations  are  attributed  by  Sir  William 
Carstin  to  deficiency  or  excess  of  rainfall.  Any  secular  shrinking 
of  the  lake  in  common  with  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa  generally 
must  be  so  gradual  as  to  have  no  practical  importance.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  is  the 
nyanza  the  wind  exercises  an  influence  on  the  level,  tending  to 
pile  up  the  water  at  different  parts  of  the  lake.  The  winds  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  the  daily  variation  of  level,  which  on  Spcke 
Gulf  has  been  found  to  reach  so  in.;  but  this  may  also  partake 
of  the  character  of  a  "  seiche."  Currents  setting  towards  the  north 
or  north-west  have  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  lake. 

Discovery  and  Exploration.^The  quest  for  the  Nile  sources  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lake  by  J.  H.  Speke  in  1858,  and  it  was 
by  him  named  Victoria  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  England. 
In  1863  Speke  and  his  companion,  J.  A.  Grant,  partially  explored 
the  N.W.  shore,  leaving  the  lake  at  the  Nile  outleL  Great 
differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  size  until  its  circum- 
navigation in  1874  by  H.  M,  Stanley,  which  proved  it  to  be  of 
vast  extent.  The  invitation  sent  by  King  Mtcsa  of  Uganda 
through  Stanley  to  the  Christian  missionaries  led  to  the  despatch 
from  England  in  1876  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  to  whom  we 
owe  our  first  detailed  knowledge  of  the  nyanza.  Mr  Wilson 
and  Lieut.  Shergold  Smith,  R.N.,  made,  in  1877,  the  first  voyage 
across  the  nyanza.  Lieut.  Smith  and  a  Mr  O'Neill,  both 
members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  in  the  same 
year  murdered  on  Ukercwe  Island.  In  1S89  Stanley  further 
explored  the  lake,  discovering  Emin  Pasha  Gulf,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  masked  by  several  islands.  In  1890  the  ownership 
of  the  lake  was  divided  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  first 
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degree  of  south  latitude  being  taken  as. the  boundary  line. 
The  southern  portion,  which  fell  to  Germany,  was  visited  and 
described  by  scientists  of  that  nation,  whose  objects,  however, 
were  not  primarily  geographic.  At  the  instance  of  the  British 
Foreign  Ofl^ice  a  survey  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  was 
carried  out  in  189^1900  by  Commander  B.  Whitehouse,  R.N. 
The  same  officer,  in  1903,  undertook,  in  agreement  with  the 
German  government,  a  survey  of  the  southern  shores.  Com- 
mander Whitchousc's  work  led  to  considerable  modification  of 
the  previously  accepted  maps.  He  discovered  numexous  islands 
and   bays  whose  existence  had  previously  been  unknown. 

Previously  to  1896  navigation  was  confined  to  Arab  dhows, 
which  trade  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  Uganda, 
and  to  canoes.  In  the  year  named  a  small  steamer  (the  "  Ruwen- 
zori  ")  was  launched  on  the  lake  by  a  Zanzibar  firm,  while  in 
X900  a  somewhat  larger  steamer  (the  "  William  Mackinnon"  ). 
built  in  Glasgow  at  the  instance  of  Sir  W.  Mackinnon,  and 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  British  government,  made  her 
first  trip  on  the  lake.  In  1903,  the  year  in  which  the  railway 
from  Mombasa  to  the  lake  was  completed,  a  steamer  of  600  tons 
burden  was  launched  at  Port  Florence.  Since  that  date  trade 
has  considerably  increased. 

See  NiLR  and  Uganda  and  the  British  Blue-book  Esypt  No.  2 
1904),  which  is  a  Report  by  Sir  Wm.  Carstin  upon  Ike  Basin  of  ike 
Jpper  Nile.  This  report,  besides  giving  (pp.  4-24)  much  original 
information  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  summarizes  the  informa- 
tion of  previous  travellers,  whose  works  are  auotcd.  In  1908  the 
British  Admiralty  published  a  chart  of  the  bke  (scale  4  in.  to  the 
mile)  from  the  surveys  of  Commander  Whitehouse.  Non-ofhcial 
books  which  deal  with  the  lake  include:  C.  T.  Wilson.  Uganda 
and  Ike  Soudan  (London,  1882);  (^r)  F.  D.  Lugard,  Tke  Rise  of  our 
East  Afruan  Empire,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1895):  Franz  Stuhlmann. 
Mil  Emin  Paska,  &c.  (Berlin.  1894);  Paul  iCollmann.  The  Victoria 
Nyanza  (English  translation;  London,  i8qq);  E.  G.  Ravenstctn. 
"  The  Lake-level  of  the'Victoria  Nyanza,  Geograpkical  Journal, 
October  1901 ;  Sir  H.  H.  lohnston.  Tke  Uganda  ProtectoraU 
(London,  1902).  In  most  of  these  publications  the  descriptions 
of  the  lake  occupy  but  a  small  part.  (W.  E.  G.;  F.  R.  C.) 

VICTORINUS.  OAIUS  MARIUS  (4th  century  A.D.),  Roman 
grammarian,  rhetorician  and  neo-Platonic  philosopher,  an 
African  by  birth  (whence  his  surname  Afer),  Uved  during  the 
reign  of  Constant ius  II.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  (one  of 
his  pupils  being  Jerome),  and  in  his  old  age  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  His  conversion  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced 
that  of  Augtistinc.  When  Julian  published  an  edict  forbidding 
Christians  to  lecture  on  polite  literature,  Victorinus  closed 
his  school  A  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Forum  Trajanum. 

His  transbtions  of  platonic  writers  are  lost,  but  the  treatise  De 
Definitionibus  (cd.  T.  StangI  in  Tulliana  et  Mario-Vicloriniana, 
Munich,  1888)  is  probably  by  him  and  not  by  Bo£tius.  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  attributed.  His  manual  of  prosodv,  in  four  books. 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  work  of  Aphthonius,  is  extant 
(H.  Keil,  Crammatici  Laiini,  vi.).  It  is  doubtiul  whether  he  is  the 
author  of  certain  other  extant  treatises  attributed  to  him  on  metrical 
and  grammatical  subjects,  which  will  be  found  in  Kcil.  His  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  De  Inventione  (in  Halm's  Rketores  JLatint 
Minores,  1863)  is  very  diffuse,  and  is  itself  in  need  of  commentary. 
His  extant  theological  writings,  which  will  be  found  in  J.  p. 
Migne,  Cursus  Patrologiae  Latinae,  viii.,  include  commentaries 
on  Calatians,  Ephesians  and  PkUiffpians;  De  TrinilaU  contra 
Arium;  Ad  Jusltnum  Manickaeum  de  Vera  Carrte  Ckristi;  and  a 
little  tract  on  "  The  Evening  and  the  Moraine  were  one  day  '*  (the 
genuineness  of  the  last  two  is  doubtful).  Some  Christian  poems 
under  the  name  of  Victorinus  are  probably  not  his. 

See  G.  Gciger,  C.  Marius  Victorinus  Afer,  ein  neuptatonischer 
Pkilosopk  (Metten.  1888);  G.  Hoffmann,  De  Mario  Victarino 
pkHosopko  Ckristiano  (Brcslau,  1880):  R.  Schmid.  Uarius  Vic- 
torinus Rketor  und  seine  Betiekungen  eu  Augustin  (Kiel,  180^)  ;  Gore 
in  Dictionary  of  Ckristian  Biograpky,  iv.;  M.  Schanz,  Cesckickte 
der  rdmischen  Liiteratur,  iv.  I  (1904);  Teuffel,  Hist,  of  Koman 
Literature  (Eng.  tr.,  1900),  408. 

VICTOR-PERRIN,  CLAUDE,  Ditke  or  Bellitno  (1764- 
1 841),  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  La  Marche  (Vosges)  on 
the  7th  of  December  1764.  In  1781  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  after  ten  years'  service  he  received  his 
discharge  and  settled  at  Valence.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined 
the  local  volunteers,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  war  on 
the  Alpine  frontier,  in  less  than  a  year  he  had  risen  to  the 
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oomnttad  of  a  battalion.  For  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
IB  1793  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He 
afterwards  served  for  some  time  with  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
PjrrcDees,  and  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  he  so 
scqoitted  himself  at  Mondovi,  Roveredo  and  Mantua  that  he 
«as  ptoiDoted  to  be  general  of  division.  After  commanding 
for  some  time  the  forces  in  the  dqxirtment  of  La  Vendue,  he 
was  again  employed  in  Italy,  where  he  did  good  service  against 
the  pajial  tnx^»,  and  be  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1802  he  was  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Louisiauia  for  a  short  time,  in  1803  he  commanded  the  Batavian 
army,  and  afterwards  he  acted  for  eighteen  months  (1805-6) 
as  French  plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen.  On  the  outbreak 
ef  bostHitJCS  with  Prussia  he  joined  the  V.  army  corps  (Marshal 
Lanoes)  as  chief  of  the  general  staff.  He  distbguished  himself 
at  Saalfeld  and  Jena,  and  at  Friedland  he  commajided  the 
L  corps  in  such  a  manner  that  Napoleon  gave  him  the  marshal- 
ate.  Mta  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  became  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  in  1808  be  was  created  duke  of  Belluno.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  soat  to  Spain,  where  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Feoinsular  War  (eH>eciaIly  at  Espinosa,  Talavera,  Barrosa  and 
Cadiz),  untn  his  i4>pointment  in  181  a  to  a  corps  command  in 
the  inyssion  of  Rusua.  Here  his  most  important  service  was 
in  pfotecting  the  retreating  army  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Bercnna.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  181 3-14,  till 
is  February  <^  the  latter  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive 
too  late  at  Bfontereau-sur-Yonne.  The  result  was  a  scene  of 
vkdcnt  recrimination  and  his  supersession  by  tbe  emperor,  who 
transferred  his  command  to  Cr6rard.  Thus  wounded  in  his 
amoor-pn^ire,  Victor  now  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Bourboo  dynasty,  and  in  December  28x4  received  from 
Louis  XVIIL  the  command  of  the  second  military  division. 
In  1815  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Ghent,  and  on  the  second 
restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  (^  France.  He  was  also 
imsideot  of  a  commission  which  inquired  into  the  conduct 
of  the  officen  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  dismissed 
Napoleon's  sympathizers.  In  182  x  he  was  appointed  war 
minister  and  held  this  office  for  two  years.  In  1830  be  was 
major-general  of  the  royal  guard,  and  after  the  revolution  of 
that  year  he  retired  altogether  into  private  life.  His  death 
took  place  at  Piris  on  the  xst  of  March  1841. 

His  papers  for  the  period  1793-1800  have  been  published  (Paris. 
1846). 

VICTUAL*  food,  provisions,  most  commonly  in  the  plural, 
**  vktoab."  The  word  and  its  pronunciation  came  into  English 
fracB  the  O.  Fr.  vUailU,  The  modem  French  and  English 
spelling  are  due  to  a  pedantic  approximation  to  the  Latin 
origiaal,  tiffna/ui,  a  neuter  plural  substantive  formed  from 
ac^m/u,  ndtti,  nourishment,  provisions  (vivere,  to  live).  The 
moit  familiar  use  of  the  term  is  in  "  licensed  victualler,"  to  which 
the  Lacensing  Act  1872  (§  27)  has  applied  the  wide  significance 
of  any  pesam  adling  any  intoxicating  liquor  under  a  licence 

from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Properly  a 
*'  victualling  house  " 
is  one  where  persons 
arc  provided  with  food 
and  drink  but  not 
lodgings,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  an  inn, 
which  also  provides 
the  last. 
VICUOHA,  one  of 
^^  the  two  wild  living 
SouUi  American  re- 
presentatives of  the 
camel-tribe,  a  Came' 
lidae  (see  Tvlopoda). 
From  its  relative  the 
guanaco  the  vicugfla 
0  differs  by  its  inferior  stature,  more  slender  build 
aad  dwrter  bead,  as  wdl  as  by  the  absence  of  bare  patches  or 
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caUosities  on  the  hind  limbs.  The  general  colour  of  the  woolly 
coat  is  orange-red.  Vicugfias  live  in  herds  on  the  bleak  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  Peru,  in  the  southern  part  of  Ecuador,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  middle  of  Bolivia.  The  wool  is  extremely 
delicate  and  soft,  and  highly  valued  for  the  purposes  of  weaving, 
but  the  quantity  which  each  animal  produces  is  not  great. 

VIDA.  MARCO  OIROLAMO  (c.  1489-1566),  Italian  scholar 
and  Latin  poet,  was  bom  at  Cremona  shortly  before  the  year 
1490.  He  received  the  name  of  Marcantonio  in  baptism,  but 
changed  this  to  Marco  Girobmo  when  he  entered  the  order  of 
the  Canonid  Regolari  Laterailenu.  During  his  early  manhood 
he  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  composition  of  two 
didactic  poems  in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  Came  of  Chess 
iScacchiae  Ludus)  and  on  the  Silkworm  {Bombyx).  This  reputa- 
tion induced  him  to  seek  the  papal  court  in  Rome,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  headquarters  of  polite  learning,  the  place 
where  students  might  expect  advancement  through  their 
literary  talents.  Vida  reached  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Leo  X.,  on  succeeding  to  the  papal 
chair  (1513),  treated  him  with  marked  favour,  bestowed  on  him 
the  priory  of  St  Sylvester  at  Frascati,  and  bade  him  compose 
a  heroic  Latin  poem  on  the  life  of  Christ  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Ckrisiiad,  Vida's  most  celebrated,  if  not  his  best,  per- 
formance. It  did  not,  however,  see  the  light  in  Leo's  lifetime. 
Between  the  years  1520  and  1527  Vida  produced  the  second  of 
his  masterpieces  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  didactic  poem  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry  (see  Baldi's  edition,  WQrzburg,  1881).  Clement 
VII.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolic  protonotary,  and  in 
X532  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba.  It  is  probable 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  town  soon  after  the  death 
of  Clement;  and  here  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  remain- 
ing years.  Vida  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  sodety  of  Cardinals  Cervini,  Pole  and  Dd  Monte, 
together  with  hb  friend  the  poet  Flaminio.  A  record  of  their 
conversations  may  be  studied  in  Vida's  Latin  dialogue  De 
ReptMUa.  Among  his  other  writings  should  be  mentioned 
three  doquent  orations  in  defence  of  Cremona  against  Pavia, 
composed  upon  the  occasion  of  some  dispute  as  to  precedency 
between  those  two  dties.  Vida  died  at  Alba  on  the  27lh  of 
September  1566. 

See  the  Life  by  Lancett!  (Milan.  1840). 

VIDAMB  (Lat.  vice-dominus),  a  French  feudal  title.  The 
vidame  was  originally,  like  the  avoui  {adtocatus),  an  official 
chosen  by  the  bbhop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the 
count  (see  Advocate).  Unlike  the  advocate,  however,  the 
vice-dominns  was  at  the  outset  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  as 
the  bishop's  b'eutenant  {locum  lenens)  or  vicar.  But  the  causes 
that  changed  the  character  of  the  advocatus  operated  also  in 
the  case  of  the  vidame.  During  the  Carolingian  epoch,  indeed, 
advocatus  and  vice-dominus  were  interchangeable  terms;  and 
it  was  only  m  the  nth  century  that  they  became  generally 
differentiated:  the  title  of  avou^  being  commonly  reserved  for 
nobles  charged  with  the  protection  of  an  abbey,  that  of  vidame 
for  those  guarding  an  episcopal  see.  With  the  crystallization 
of  the  feudal  system  in  the  12th  century  the  office  of  vidame, 
like  that  of  avoui,  had  become  an  hereditary  ficf.  As  a  title, 
however,  it  was  much  less  common  and  also  less  dignified  than 
that  of  avou6.  The  advocati  were  often  great  barons  who  added 
their  function  of  protector  of  an  abbey  to  their  own  temporal 
sovereignty,  whereas  the  vidames  were  usually  petty  nobles, 
who  exercised  their  office  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
Their  chief  functions  were:  to  protect  the  temporalities  of  the 
see,  to  represent  the  bishop  at  the  count's  court  of  justice,  to 
exercise  the  bishop's  temporal  jurisdiction  in  his  name  {placxtum 
or  curia  vice-domini)  and  to  lead  the  episcopal  levies  to  war. 
In  return  they  usuaJIy  had  a  house  near  the  episcopal  palace, 
a  domain  within  and  without  the  dty,  and  sometimes  the  right 
to  levy  certain  dues  on  the  dty.  The  vidames  usually  took 
their  title  from  the  see  they  represented,  but  not  infrequently 
they  styled  themsdves,  not  after  their  official  fief,  but  after 
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their  private  seigneunes.  Thus  the  vidame  de  Picquigny  was 
the  representative  of  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  vidame  de 
Gerberoy  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  many  sees  there  were 
no  vidames,  their  ftmction  being  exercised  by  viscounts  or 
ch&telains.  With  the  growth  of  the  central  power  and  of  that 
of  the  municipalities  the  vidames  gradually  lost  all  importance, 
and  the  title  became  merely  honorary 

See  A.  Luchaire.  Manttd  its  inOilutums  franauses  (Paris,  1892); 
Du  Canec.  Gossarium  (ed.  Niort,  1887).  s.  "  vice<ioininu8  " ;  A. 
Mallet,  Etude  hist,  sur  lea  avouds  et  les  vidames,"  in  Position  des 
thtus  de  fEcole  des  chartes  (an.  1870-73}. 

VIDIN  (formerly  written  Widin  or  Widdin),  a  fortified 
river-port  and  the  capital  of  a  department  in  the  extreme. 
N.E.  of  Bulgaria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Danube,  near 
the  Servian  frontier  and  151  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sofia.  Pop.  (1906) 
i6,x68,  including  about  3000  Turks  and  1500  Spanish  Jews — 
descendants  of  the  refugees  who  fled  hither  from  the  Inquisition 
in  the  x6th  century.  Vidin  is  an  episcopal  see  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade;  it  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance,  and  was  rendered  difficult  to  besiege  by  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  formed  where  the  Topolovitza  and  other 
streams  join  the  Danube.  A  steam  ferry  connects  it  with 
Calafat,  on  the  Rumaniaii  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  there  is  a 
branch  railway  to  Mezdra,  on  the  main  line  Sofia-PIcvna.  The 
city  consists  of  three  divisions — the  modem  suburbs  extending 
beside  the  Danube,  the  citadel  and  the  old  town,  stUl  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  though  only  four  of  its  nine  towers  remain 
standing.  The  old  town,  containing  several  mosques  and 
synagogues  and  a  bazaar,  preserves  its  oriental  appearance; 
the  citadel  is  used  as  a  military  magazine.  There  are  a  modem 
cathedra],  a  school  of  viticulture  and  a  high  school,  besides  an 
ancient  dock-tow^  and  the  palace  {Konak)  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  pashas.  Vidin  exports  cereab  and  fruit,  and 
is  locally  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  filigree.  It  has 
important  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  q;>irits,  beer  and 
tobacco. 

Vidin  stands  on  the  nte  of  the  Roman  town  of  Bononia  in 
Moesia  Superior,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pannonian 
Bononia,  which  stood  higher  up  the  Danube  to  the  north  of 
Sirmium.  Its  name  figures  conspicuously  in  the  military  annals 
of  medieval  and  recent  times;  and  it  is  specially  memorable 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  forces  in  1689 
and  for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  hospodar  Michael  Sustos 
by  Fasvan  Qglu  in  z8oz.  It  was  again  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  during  the  Russo-Turkish  Wars  of  1854-55  and  1877-78, 
and  successfully  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  Servians  in  the 
Servo-Bulgarian  War  of  1886-S7. 

VIDOCQ.  FRANgOIS  EUOftNB  (x775-x857)»  French  detective, 
was  bom  at  Arras  in  1775  (<>'  possibly  1773).  After  an  adven- 
turous youth  he  joined  the  French  army,  where  he  rose  to  be 
lieutenant.  At  Lille  he  was  imprisoned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  brother  officer,  and  while  in  gaol  became  involved, 
possibly  innocently,  in  the  forgery  of  an  order  for  the  release  of 
another  prisoner.  He  was  sentenced  to  eight  years*  hard  labour, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Brest,  whence  he  escaped  twice  but 
was  recaptured.  For  the  third  time  he  succeeded  in  getting 
free,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  thieves  and 
other  criminals  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  making  a  careful  study 
of  their  methods.  He  then  offeVed  his  services  as  a  spy  to  the 
Paris  police  (1809).  The  offer  was  accepted,  on  condition  that 
he  should  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes  by 
himself  serving  a  further  term  in  prison  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently Vidocq  was  made  chief  of  the  reorganized  detective 
department  of  the  Paris  police,  with  a  body  of  ex-convicts  under 
his  immediate  command.  In  this  capacity  Vidocq  was  ex- 
tremely successful,  for  he  possessed  unbounded  energy  and  a 
real  genius  for  hunting  down  criminals.  In  1827,  having  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  retired  from  his  post  and 
started  a  paper-mill,  the  work-people  in  which  were  drawn 
entirely  from  ex-convicts.  The  venture,  however,  was  a  failure, 
and  in  1832  Vidocq  re-entered  the  police  service  and  was  em- 
fioytd  mainly  in  political  work,  though  given  no  special  office. 


Anxious  to  get  back  to  his  oIS  detective  post  he  bimsdf  foolishly 

organized  a  daring  theft.    The  authorities  were  unable  to  trace 

the  thieves,  who  at  the  proper  moment  were  "discovered" 

by  Vidocq.   His  real  part  in  the  matter  became  known,  however, 

and  he  was  dismissed  from  service.    He  subsequently  started 

a  private  inquiry  agmcy,  which  was  indifferently  successful, 

and  was  finally  suppressed.      Vidocq  died  in  great  poverty  in 

1857.    Several  volumes  have  been  published  under  his  name, 

the  best  known  of  which  is  Mhnoires  de  Vidocq  (1898).     It 

is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  any  of  them. 

See  Charles  Lcdru,  La  Vie,  la  mort  d  Us  demiers  moments  de 
Vidocq  (Paris,  1857). 

VIDYASAGAR,  ISWAR  CHANDRA  (1820-1891),  writer  ahd 
social  reformer  of  Bengal,  was  bom  at  Birsinha  in  the  Midnapor 
district  in  2820,  of  a  Kulin  Brahman  family.    He  was  removed 
to  Calcutta  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Sanskrit 
College,  and  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  midst  of  privations  and 
extreme  poverty.    In  1839  he  obtained  the  title  of  Vidyasagar 
(— "  Ocean  of  learning  ")  after  passing  a  brilliant  examination, 
and  in  1850  was  appointed  head  pandit  of  Fort  William  College. 
In  1846  appeared  his  first  work  in  Bengali  prose,  The  Tweniy- 
Five  Tales  of  a  Betal.    This  was  succeeded  by  his  Sakuntala  in 
1855,  and  by  his  greatest  work.  The  Exile  of  Sita,  in  i86a.    These 
are  marked  by  a  grace  and  beauty  which  Bengali  prose  had  never 
known  before.    The  literature  of  Bengal,  previous  to  the  19th 
century,  was  entirely  in  verse.    Ram  Mohan  Roy,  the  rcUgiofus 
reformer  of  Bengal,  created  the  literary  prose  of  Bengal  early 
in  the  X9th  century  by  his  nimierous  translations  and  religious 
tracts;  and  Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar  and  his  fellow-worker, 
Akhay  Kumar  Datta,  added  to  its  power  and  beauty  about  the 
middle  of  that  century.    These  three  writers  are  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  fathers  of  Bengali  prose  literature.    As  a  social 
reformer  and  educationist,  too,  Iswar  Chandra  xnade  his  mark. 
He  associated  himself  with  Drinkwater  Bethune  in  the  cause  of 
female  education;  and  the  management  of  the  girls'  school, 
called  after  Bethune,  was  entrusted  to  him  in  X85X.    And  when 
Rosomoy  Datta  resigned  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Sanskrit 
College  of  Calcutta,  a  new  post  of  principal  was  created,  and 
Iswar  Chandra  was  appoint«l  to  it.    Iswar  Chandra's  influence 
in  the  education  department  was  now  unbounded.    He  simpli- 
fied the  method  of  learning  Sanskrit,  and  thus  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  that  ancient  tongue  among  his  countrymen.    He  was 
consulted  in  all  educational  matters  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday, 
the  first  lieutenant-govemor  of  Bengal.    And  when  the  great 
scheme  of  education  under  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  1854 
was  inaugurated  in  India,  Iswar  Chandra  established  numerous 
aided  schoob  under  that  scheme  in  the  most  advanced  districts 
of  Bengal.    In  1858  he  resigned  his  appointment  imder  govern- 
ment, and  shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Institution,  a  private  college  at  (Calcutta.   But  a  greater 
task  than  literary  work  or  educational  reforms  claimed   his 
attention.    He  had  discovered  that  the  ancient  Hindu  scriptures 
did  not  enjoin  perpetual  widowhood,  and  in  1855  he  startled 
the  Hindu  world  by  his  work  on  the  Remarriage  of  Hindu  Widows. 
Such  a  work,  from  a  learned  and  presumably  orthodox  Brahman, 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  but  Iswar  Chandra  remained 
unmoved  amidst  a  storm  of  indignation.    Associating  hiwtm>]f 
with  the  most  influential  men  of  the  day,  like  Prosoxmo  Kumar 
Tagore  and  Ram  Gopal  Ghosh,  he  appealed  to  the  British 
government  to  dedare  that  the  sons  of  remarried  Hindu  widows 
^ould  be  considered  legitimate  heirs.     The  British  govern* 
ment  responded;  the  act  was  passed  in  1856,  and  some   years 
after  Iswar  Chandra's  own  son  was  married  to  a  widow.     Ig 
the  hist  years  of  his  h'fe  Iswar  Chandra  wrote  works  against 
Hindu  polygamy.    He  was  as  well  known  for  his  charity  and 
wide  philanthropy  as  for  his  educational  and  sodal  reforms. 
His  large  income,  derived  from  the  sale  of  school-books,  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  succour  of  the  needy;  hundreds 
of  young  men  owed  their  education  to  him;  hundreds  of  widows 
depended  on  him  for  their  dafly  bread.   The  Indian  government 
made  him  a  Companion  of  tfie  Indian  Empire  in  x88o.    He  died 
on  the  29th  of  July  X89X.  (R.  C.  O.) 
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V18UUU  AVTOMIO  (X60S-X697;,  Piortnguese  Jesuit  and 
miter,  the  **  prince  of  Catholic  pulpit-oiators  of  his  time,"  was 
bora  in  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  Febmaiy  x6o8.  Accompanying 
his  parents  to  Bxazil  in  16x5  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Bahia.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in 
1625,  and  two  years  later  pronounced  his  first  vows.  At  the 
a^e  of  rightrm  he  was  teaching  rhetoric,  and  a  little  later 
dogmatic  theology,  at  the  college  of  Olinda,  besides  writing 
the  *'  annual  letters  "  of  the  province.  In  1635  he  received  the 
priesthood.  He  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator, 
aad  the  three  patriotic  sermons  he  delivered  at  Bahia  (165^40) 
are  lemaxkaUe  for  their  imaginative  power  and  dignity  of 
laopoge.  The  sermon  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Portugal 
against  Holland  was  considered  by  the  Abb£  Raynal  to  be 
'*  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  discourse  ever  heard  from 
a  Christian  pulpit."  When  the  revolution  of  X640  placed 
John  IV.  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Brazil  gave  him  its  allegi- 
ance, and  Vicira  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  viceroy's  son  to 
Lisbon  to  congratulate  the  new  king.  His  talents  and  aptitude 
for  aflaixs  impressed  John  IV.  so  favourably  that  he  appointed 
him  royal  preacher,  gave  him  free  access  to  the  palace  and 
constantly  consulted  him  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Pos> 
sessed  of  great  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  lessons  of 
history,  Vieira  used  the  pulpit  as  a  tribune  from  which  he 
propounded  measures  for  improving  the  general  and  particularly 
the  eoonomic  omdition  of  Portugal.  His  pen  was  as  busy  as 
ha  voice,  and  in  four  xMtable  pamphlets  he  advocated  the  crea* 
tion  of  companies  of  commerce,  the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
between  Old  and  New  Christians,  the  reform  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  admission  of  Jewish  and  foreign 
traders,  with  guarantees  for  their  security  from  religious  per- 
secntioiL  Moreover,  he  did  not  spare  his  own  estate,  for  in  his 
Sexagesima  sermon  he  boldly  attacked  the  current  style  of 
pRsduitg,  its  subtleties,  affectation,  obscurity  and  abuse  of 
metaphor,  and  declared  the  ideal  of  a  sermon  to  be  one  which 
sent  men  away  "  not  contented  with  the  preacher,  but  discon- 
tented with  themselves."  In  1647  Vieira  began  his  career  as  a 
diplomat,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Italy.  In  his  Papd  Forte  he  urged  the  cession  of 
Penombuoo  to  the  Dutch  as  the  price  of  peace,  while  his  mission 
to  Rome  in  1650  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  arranging  a 
BUTTiage  between  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  the 
only  daughter  of  King  Philip  IV.  <tf  Spain.  His  success,  freedom 
of  %ieech  and  reforming  seal  had  made  him  enemies  on  all 
sides,  and  only  the  intervention  of  the  king  prevented  his 
efpnhinn  from  the  Company  of  Jesus,  so  that  prudence  coun- 
aeOed  his  return  to  BraziL 

la  hb  yooth  he  had  vowed  to  oonsecmte  his  life  to  the  con- 
veniaa  of  the  n^ro  slaves  and  native  Indians  of  his  adopted 
oovntxy,  and  arriving  in  Maxanhio  early  in  1653  he  recom- 
nenced  his  «.po8tolic  labours,  which  had  been  interrupted 
during  his  stay  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Old  World.  Stxirting 
from  Pari,  be  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins,  making 
caaevoos  eonverts  to  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the 
Bust  savage  tribes;  but  after  two  years  of  unceasing  labour, 
daring  which  every  difficulty  was  placed  in  his  way  by  the 
OBlonial  authorities,  he  saw  that  the  Indians  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors,  to  prevent  their 
ezploitatioo,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  members  of  a 
stag^  religioas  aodety.  Accordingly  in  June  1654  he  set  sail 
lur  Lisbon  to  |4cad  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and  in  April  X65S 
he  obtained  from  the  kixig  a  series  of  decrees  which  placed 
the  mosioiB.  under  the  Company  of  Jesus,  with  himself  as  their 
»perior,  and  prohibited  the  enslavement  of-the  natives,  except 
ia  certain  specified  cases.  Returning  with  this  charter  of 
freedom,  he  organized  the  missions  over  a  territory  having 
a  coast-line  of  400  leagues,  and  a  population  of  200,000  souls, 
and  ia  the  next  six  years  (x6s5-6x)  the  indefatigable  mis- 
siooaiy  set  the  crown  on  his  work.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  colonists,  attributing  the  diortage  of  slaves  and  the  con- 
seqaent  diminiitioa  in  their  profits  to  the  Jesuits,  began  actively 
to  oppose  Vieiia,  and  tlwy  were  joined  by  members  of  the 


secular  dcrgy  and  the  other  Orders  who  were  jealous  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Company  in  the  government  of  the 
Indians.  Vieira  was  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  and  usurpa- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  and  in  x66x,  after  a  popular  revolt,  the 
authorities  sent  him  with  thirty-one  other  Jesuit  missionaries 
back  to  Portuj^.  He  found  his  friend  King  John  IV.  dead  and 
the  court  a  prey  to  faction,  but,  dauntless  as  ever  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ambition,  he  resorted  to  his  favourite  arm  of  preaching, 
and  on  Epiphany  Day,  1662,  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  reph'ed 
to  his  persecutors  in  a  famous  riietorical  effort,  and  called  for 
the  execution  of  the  royal  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Indians. 
Circumstances  were  against  him,  however,  and  the  count  of 
Castelmelhor,  fearing  his  influence  at  court,  had  him  exiled 
first  to  Oporto  and  then  to  Coimbra;  but  in  both  these  j^ces 
he' continued  his  woric  of  preaching,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Inquisition  also  occupied  his  attenUon.  To  silence  him  Us 
enemies  then  denounced  him  to  that  tribunal,  and  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office  at  Coimbra  to  answv 
points  smacking  of  her«Qr  in  his  sermons,  conversations  and 
writings.  He  had  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  a  16th-century 
shoemaker  poet.  Bandana,  dealing  with  the  coming  of  a  ruler 
who  would  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
for  the  church  and  for  Portugal,  and  in  the  Quinio  Imperio 
or  Claris  Prophetarum  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  dreams  from  passages  of  Scripture.  As  he  refused  to 
submit,  the  Inquisitors  kept  him  in  prison  from  October  1665 
to  December  X667,  and  finally  imposed  a  sentence  which  pro- 
hibited him  from  teaching,  writing  or  preaching.  It  was  a 
heavy  blow  for  the  Company,  and  though  Vieira  recovered  his 
freedom  and  much  of  his  prestige  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
accession  of  King  Pedro  II.,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
go  to  Rome  to  procure  the  revision  of  the  sentence,  which  still 
hung  over  him  though  the  penalties  had  been  removed.  During 
a  six  years'  residence  in  the  Eternal  City  Vieira  won  his  greatest 
triumphs.  Pope  Clement  X.  invited  him  to  preach  before  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  he  became  confessor  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  a  member  of  her  literary  academy. 
At  the  request  of  the  pope  he  drew  up  a  report  of  two  himdred 
pages  on  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  with  the  result  that 
after  a  judicial  inquiry  Pope  Innocent  XI.  suspended  it  for 
five  years  (X676-81).  Ultimately  Vieira  returned  to  Portugal 
with  a  papal  bull  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
grand  inquisitor,  and  in  January  x68x  he  embarked  for  BraziL 
He  resided  in  Baliia  and  occupied  himself  in  revising  his  sermons 
for  publication,  and  in  1687  he  became  superior  of  the  province. 
A  false  accusation  of  complicity  in  an  assassination,  and  the 
intrigues  of  members  of  his-  own  Company,  clouded  his  last 
months,  and  on  the  x8th  of  July  1697  he  passed  away. 

His  works  form  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  of  Portuguese 
prose.  Two  hundred  xiiscourses  exist  to  prove  his  fecundity, 
while  his  versatility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  treat 
the  same  subject  differently  on  half  a  dozen  occasions.  His 
letters,  simple  and  conversational  in  style,  have  a  deep  his- 
torical and  political  interest,  and  form  documents  of  the  first 
value  for  the  history  of  the  period.  As  a  man,  Vieira  would 
have  made  a  nobler- figure  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  an  egotist 
and  so  clever  a  courtier,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sus- 
tained directly  opposite  opinions  at  short  intervals  with  equal 
warmth  argues  a  certain  lack  of  sincerity.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  identified  with  great  causes,  justice  to  the  Jews  and 
humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  led  to  many  of  his  troubles,  while  his  disinterested- 
ness in  money  matters  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Principal  works:  Sermoes  (Sermons)  (15  vols..  Lisbon,  1679- 
X748);  there  are  many  subscciuent  editions,  but  none  com- 
plete; translations  exist  in  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and  French, 
which  have  gone  throu^  acvcral  editions.  Historia  do  Futuro 
(Lisbon.  1718;  2nd  cd.,  ibid.,  1755);-  this  and  the  QuiiUo  Imperio 
and  the  Claris  Prophetarum  seem  to  be  in  essence  one  ana  the 
same  .book  in  different  redactions.  Cartas  (Letters)  (3  vols.,  Lisbon, 
1735-46).  NoHcias  nconditas  do  modo  de  proccdtr  a  InguiskSo 
de  Portugal  com  os  seus  presos  (Lisbon,  1821^.  The  Arte  de  Furtar 
published  under  Vieira's  name  in  many  editions  is  now  known  not 
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to  be  his.  A  badly  edited  edition  of  the  works  of  Vieira  in 
27  volumes  appeared  in  Lisbon,  1854-58.  There  are  unpub- 
lished MSS.  01  his  in  the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  in  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris.  A  bibliography  of  Vieira  will 
be  found  in  Sommervogel,  Biblioikkque  de  la  compagnie  de  Jisus, 
viii.  653-85. 

Authorities. — Andr^  de  Barros,  Vida  (Lisbon,  1746) — a  pane- 
eyric  b>r  a  member  of  the  same  society;  D.  Francisco  Alexandre 
Lobo,  bishop  of  Vizeu,  "  Historical  and  Critical  Discourse,"  Obras 
(Lisbon,  1849),  voL  it — a  valuable  study;  loSo  Francisco  Lisboa, 
Vida  (5th  ed.,  Rio,  1891) — ^he  is  unjust  to  Vieira,  but  may  be  con- 
sulted to  check  the  next  writer;  Abb6  E.  Carcl,  Vieira,  sa  vie  et 
ses  anares  ^Paris,  1879);  Luiz  Cabral,  Vieira,  biog.,  caracttre,  ilo- 
autnce  (Pans,  1900);  idem,  Vieira  pregador  (2  vols..  Oporto.  1901): 
Sotero  dos  Rcis,  Cwso  de  liUeratura  Porlugiuesa  e  Braeileira,  iiL 
121-344.  (^  Pk*) 

VliLfi-GRIFnN,  FRANCIS  (1864-  ),  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  26th  of  May  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  France,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Touraine.  His  volumes  include  CueHU  d'avril  (1885); 
Les  Cygnes  (1887;  new  series,  1892);  La  Chevauchie  d*Yddis 
(1S93);  Swankilde,  a  dramatic  poem'  (1894);  Latts  Veneris 
(1895),  a  volume  of  translations  from  Swinburne;  Poimes  et 
Poisies  (1895),  a  collection  containing  much  of  his  earlier  work; 
Phocas  tejardinier  (1898);  and  La  Ligende  ailie  de  Wieland  le 
Forgcron  (1899),  a  dramatic  poem.  M.  Vi£i6-Grifiin  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  writers  of  the  vers  libre,  the  theory  of  which 
he  expounded,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Paul  Adam  and 
Bernard  Lazare,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  entitled  Entretieru 
politiques  el  lUUraires  (1890-93).  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbolism  of  old  legend  to  modem  uses. 

VIELLBf  tide^  viile,  a  French  term,  derived  from  Lat.  fidi- 
culOf  embracing  two  distinct  types  of  instruments:  (i)  from 
the  1 2th  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  bowed  instru- 
ments having  a  box-soundchest  with  ribs,  (2)  from  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  hurdy-gurdy  (g.v.).  The 
medieval  word  vielle  or  viile  has  often  been  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  latter  instrument  by  modem  writers  when  dealing  with 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  instruments  included  under 
the  name  of  vielle,  whatever  form  their  outline  assumed,  always 
had  the  box-soundchest  consisting  of  back  and  belly  joined  by 
ribs,  which  experience  has  pronounced  the  most  perfect  con- 
stmction  for  bowed  instruments.  The  most  common  shape 
given  to  the  earliest  viellcs  in  France  was  an  oval,  which  with 
its  modifications  remained  in  favour  until  the  guitar-fiddle, 
the  Italian  lyra,  asserted  itself  as  the  finest  type,  from  which 
also  the  violin  was  directly  evolved.  (K.  S.) 

VIEN,  JOSEPH  MARIE  (1716-1809),  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Montpellier  on  the  i8th  of  June  1716.  Protected  by  Comte 
de  Caylus,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  the  studio  of  Naloire, 
and  obtained  the  grand  prix  in  1745.  He  used  his  time  at  Rome 
in  applying  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  development  of  his 
own  powers  all  that  he  gleaned  from  the  masterpieces  around 
him;  but  his  tendencies  were  so  foreign  to  the  reigning  taste 
that  on  his  retum  to  Paris  he  owed  his  admission  to  the  academy 
for  his  picture  "  Daedalus  and  Icarus  "  (Louvre)  solely  to  the 
indignant  protests  of  Boucher.  When  in  1776,  at  the  height 
of  his  established  reputation,  he  became  director  of  the  school 
of  France  at  Rome,  be  took  David  with  him  amongst  his  pupils. 
After  his  retum,  five  years  later,  his  fortunes  were  wrecked 
by  the  Revolution;  but  he  undauntedly  set  to  work,  and  at 
the' age  of  eighty  (1796)  carried  o£f  the  prize  in  an  open  govern- 
ment competition.  Bonaparte  acknowledged  his  merit  by 
making  him  a  senator.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  March 
1809,  leaving  behind  him  several  brilliant  pupils,  amongst  whom 
were  Vincent,  Regnault,  Suvde,  M^nageot,  Taillasson  and 
others  of  high  merit;  nor  should  the  name  of  his  wife,  Marie 
Thfrdse  Reboul  (1728-1805),  herself  a  member  of  the  academy, 
be  omitted  from  this  list.  Their  son,  Marie  Joseph,  born  in 
1761,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter. 

VIENNA  (Ger.  Wien-,  Lat.  Vindobona),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  largest  city  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  and  the  fourth  city  in  Europe  as  regards  popula- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
base  of  the  Wiener  Wald,  and  at  the  bcginmng  of  the  great 


plain  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Carpathians.  This 
plain  is  continued  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  by  the 
valley  of  the  March,  which  constitutes  the  easiest  access  to  the 
north.  Thus  Vienna  forms  a  junction  of  natural  ways  from 
south  to  north,  and  from  west  to  east.  It  also  lies  on  the 
frontier  which  separates  from  one  another  three  zaces,  the 
German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Hungarian. 

Curiously  enough,  Vienna  has  for  a  long  time  turned  its 
back,  so  to  speak,  on  the  magnificent  waterway  of  the  Danube, 
the  dty  being  built  about  i^  m.  away  from  the  main  stream. 
Only  an  arm  of  the  river,  the  Danube  Canal,  so  called  because 
it  was  regulated  and  widened  in  1598,  passes  through  the  dty, 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  is  tme  that  the  river 
forms  at  this  point  several  arms,  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  subjected  to  periodical  inundations,  while  navigation 
was  by  no  means  easy  here.  But  in  1870  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  river  were  started  with  the  object  of  making 
it  quite  safe  for  navigation,  and  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
inundation.  By  these  magnificent  works  of  regulation  the 
new  bed  was  brought  nearer  to  the  town,  and  the  new  river 
channel  has  an  average  width  of  915  ft.  and  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
On  its  left  bank  stretches  the  so-called  inundation  region, 
1525  ft.  wide,  while  on  the  right  bank  quays  have  been  con- 
structed with  nimierous  wharfs  and  warehouses.  By  these 
works  of  regulation  over  2400  acres  of  ground  were  gained  for 
building  purposes.  This  new  bed  of  the  Danube  was  com- 
pleted in  1876.  In  conjunction  with  this  work  the  entire 
Danube  Canal  has  been  transformed  into  a  harbour  by  the 
constmction  of  a  lock  at  its  entrance,  while  increased  accom- 
modation for  shipping  has  also  been  provided  at  the  other  end 
of  the  canal  known  as  the  winter  harbour.  Into  the  Danube 
Canal  flows  the  small  stream,  called  Wien,  now  arched  over 
almost  in  its  entirety.  Vienna  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  from  the  historic  and  legendary  Kahlcnberg 
to  the  point  where  the  Danube  Canal  rejoins  the  main  stream, 
being  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  considerable  stretch 
of  land  which  is  rather  mral  than  suburban  in  character. 

Vienna  is  offidally  divided  into  twenty-one  districts  or 
Bezirke.  Until  1892  it  contained  only  ten  of  the  present 
districts;  in  that  year  nine  outlying  districts  were  incorporated 
with  the  town;  in  1900  Brigittenau  was  created  out  of  part 
of  the  old  district  of  Leopoldstadt,  and  in  1905  the  Floridsdorf 
district  was  made  up  by  the  incorporation  of  the  following 
former  suburbs:  Aspern-an-dcr-Donau.  Donaufcld.  Floridsdorf, 
Gross  Jedlersdorf,  Hirschstetten,  Jcdlcsee,  Kagran,  Lcopoldau, 
Lobau-Insel  and  Stadlau.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  suburla 
in  1893,  the  area  of  Vienna  was  more  than  trebled,  namely, 
from  2if  sq.  m.  to  69  sq.  m.;  while  a  new  increase  of  about 
one-fifth  of  its  total  area  was  added  by  the  incorporation  of 
1902.  A  feature  of  the  new  city  is  the  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  woods  and  arable  land  within  its  bounds.  Tliese  form 
nearly  60%  of  its  total  area,  private  gardens,  parks  and 
open  spaces  occupying  a  further  13%.  While  from  the 
standpoint  of  population  it  takes  the  fourth  place  among 
European  capitals,  Vienna  covers  about  three  times  as  much 
ground  as  Berlin,  which  occupies  the  third  place.  But  the 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  bdng  packed  into  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  area,  the  working  classes  suffer  greatly 
from  overcrowding,  and  all  sections  of  the  community  from 
high  rents. 

The  inner  dty,  or  Vienna  proper,  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  other  districts  by  a  circle  of  fortifications,  consisting 
of  a  rampart,  fosse  and  glads.  These,  however,  were  removed 
in  -{858H50,  and  the  place  of  the  glacis  has  been  taken  by 
a  magnificent  boulevard,  the  Ring-Strassc,  2  m.  in  length, 
and  about  150  ft.  in  average  width.  Another  scries  of  works, 
consisting  of  a  rampart  and  fosse,  were  constructed  in  1704 
to  surround  the  whole  city  at  that  time,  i.e.  the  first  ten  districts 
of  modem  Vienna.  This  second  girdle  of  fortifications  was 
known  as  the  Lines  {Linien),  and  a  second  wide  boulevard 
(Gtirtel-Strasse)  follows  their  course  round  the  dty.  This 
second  or  outer  girdle  of  fortifications  formed  the  boundary 
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between  the  dty  and  the  outlying  suburbs,  but  was  removed 
ID  1S92,  when  the  incorporation  of  the  suburbs  took  place. 

The  inner  town,  which  lies  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
otheis,  is  still,  uidike  the  older  parts  of  most  European  towns, 
the  most  azistocratic  quarter,  containing  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor  and  of  many  of  the  nobility,  the  government  offices, 
nuny  of  the  embassies  and  legations,  the  opera  house  and  the 
principal  hotels.  Leopoldstadt  which  together  with  Brigit- 
tenaa  are  the  only  districts  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Danube 
Canal,  is  the  Chief  commercial  quarter,  and  is  inhabilpd  to  a 
great  extent  by  Jews.  Mariahilf,  Neubau  and  Margarcthen  are 
the  chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry.  Landstrasse  may 
be  described  as  the  district  of  officialism;  here  too  arc  the 
Bntish  and  German  embassies.  Alscrgrund,  with  the  enormous 
general  hospital,  the  militaiy  hospital  and  the  mimicipal 
asylum  for  the  insane,  is  the  medical  quarter. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  inner  city,  most  of  the  streets  in  which 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  the 
most  important  medieval  building  in  Vienna,  dating  in  its  present 
fonn  mainly  from  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  but  incorporating 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  12th-century  edifice.  Among  its 
most  striking  features  are  the  fine  and  lofty  tower  (450  ft.)f 
rebuilt  in  f86oHS4;  the  extensive  catacombs,  in  which  the 
ctuperors  woe  formerly  interred;  the  sarcophagus  (15 13)  of 
Frederick  III.;  the  tombs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  thirty- 
eight  maible  altars;  and  the  fine  grdined  ceiling.  A  Utile  to  the 
siMitk-west  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Hofburg,  or  imperial  jxilace, 
a  huge  complex  of  buildings  of  various  epochs  and  in  various 
stylet,  enclosing  several  courtyards.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
present  edifice  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  extensive 
additions  have  been  made  since  1887.  In  addition  to  private 
nxMtts  and  state  ^>artments,  the  Hofburg  contains  a  library 
of  about  800,000  volumes,  7000  incunabula  and  24,000  MSS., 
inrhiding  the  celebrated  '*  Papyrus  Rainer ";  the  imperial 
treasury,  containing  the  family  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Habsbuxg-LoTraine,  and  other  important  collections. 

In  the  old  town  are  the  two  largest  of  the  Hdfc,  extensive 
bbcks  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  great  abbeys  of  Austria, 
vhich  are  common  throughout  Vienna.  These  are  the  Schotten- 
hof  (once  belonging  to  the  "  Scoti,"  or  Irish  Benedictines) 
aad  the  MSlkerbof ,  adjoining  the  open  space  called  the  Freiung, 
each  forming  a  little  town  of  itself.  As  in  most  continental 
tovns,  the  custom  of  living  in  flats  is  prevalent  in  \'ienna,  where 
itw  except  the  richer  nobles  occupy  an  entire  house.  Of  late 
the  so-aJled  "  Zinspalaste  "  ("  tenement  palaces  ")  have  been 
boOt  on  a  magnificent  scale,  often  profusely  adorned  without 
aad  within  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Other  notable  buildings 
within  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications  are  the  Gothic  Augustine 
cbsTch,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  containing  a  fine  monu- 
Bttct  of  Canova;  the  Capuchin  church,  with  the  burial  vault  of 
tac  Rafasbargs;  the  church  of  Maxia-Stiegen,  an  interesting 
Gothic  building  of  the  X4th  century,  restored  in  1820;  the 
laiwHfwnr  Greek  church,  by  T.  Hansen  (18x3-1891),  finished  in 
t^sS;  the  Minorite  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  X4th  centiiry, 
containing  an  admirable  mosaic  of  Leoxuirdo  da  Vinci's  "  Last 
Supper  **  by  Raffaeli,  executed  in  1806-14  by  order  of  Napoleon 
and  placed  here  in  1846.  Other  churches  worth  mentioning  are 
the  Schoctenktrche,  buill  in  the  X3th  century,  reconstructed 
ia  the  X7th  and  restored  by  H.  von  Ferstel  (1828-1883),  con- 
tainiag  the  tombs  of  the  count  of  Starhcmberg,  the  defender 
«f  Vienna  agaii^  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  of  Duke  Heinrich 
Juomirgott  (d.  1177);  the  church  of  St  Peter,  reconstructed 
by  Fischer  mm  Erlach  in  1702-13,  and  the  University  church, 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1625-31,  both  in  the  baroque  style 
*ith  rich  frescoes;  lastly,  the  small  church  of  St  Ruprecht,  the 
eidest  chiach  in  Vienna,  first  built  in  740,  and  several  times 
Rconstructed;  and  the  old  Raihaus.  At  the  comer  of  the 
Gfshen,  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  containing  the  most 
fabtooahle  shops  in  Vienna,  is  the  Stock  im  Eisen,  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  said  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  a  holy  grove  round 
*hich  the  ori^nal  settlement  of  Vindomina  sprang  up.  It  is 
fd  of  nalb  ^ven  into  it  by  travelling  journeymen. 


The  Ring-Strasse  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  imposing 
achievements  of  modem  street  architecture.  Opposite  the 
Hofburg,  the  main  body  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  Ring-Strasse  by  the  Hofgarten  and  Volksgarten,  rise 
the  handsome  monument  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
(erected  x888)  and  the  imperial  museums  of  art  and  xuitural 
history,  two  extensive  Renaissance  edifices  with  domes 
(erected  1870-89),  matching  each  other  in  every  particular 
and  grouping  finely  with  the  new  part  of  the  palace. 
Hans  Makart's  painted  dome  in  the  natural  history  museum 
is  the  largest  pictorial  canvas  in  the  world.  Adjoining  the 
museums  to  the  west  is  the  palace  of  justice  (x88i),  and  this  is 
closely  followed  by  the  houses  of  parliament  (1883),  in  which 
the  Grecian  style  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  modem 
requirements.  Beyond  the  houses  of  parliament  stands  the 
new  Rathaus,  an  immense  and  lavishly  decorated  Gothic 
building,  erected  in  1873-83.  It  was  designed  by  Friedrich 
Schmidt  (1825-189X),  who  may  be  described  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  modem  Gothic  tendency  as  T.  Hansen  and 
G.  Semper,  the  creators  respectively  of  the  i)arliament  house  and 
the  museums,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Classical  and  Renaissance 
styles  which  are  so  strongly  represented  in  Viennese  architecture. 
Opposite  the  Raihaus t  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Ring,  is  the  new 
court  theatre,  another  specimen  of  Semper's  Renaissance  work, 
finished  in  X889.  To  the  north  stands  the  new  building  of  the 
university,  a  Renaissance  structure  by  H.  von  Ferstel,  erected 
in  1873-84  and  rivalling  the  Raihaus  in  extent.  Near  the  uni- 
versity, and  separated  from  the  Ring  by  a  garden,  stands  the 
votive  church  in  Alscrgrund,  completed  in  1879,  and  erected 
to  commemorate  the  emperor's  escape  from  assassination  in  1853, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successfiil  of  modem  Gothic 
churches  (Ferstel).  The  other  important  buildings  of  the 
Ring-Strasse  include  the  magnificent  opera  house,  built 
1861-69,  by  £.  Van  dcr  Niill  (18x2-1868)  and  A.  von 
Siccardsburg  (1813-1868),  the  sumptuous  interior  of  which 
vies  with  that  of  Paris;  the  academy  of  art,  built  in  1872- 
76;  the  exchange,  built  in  X872-77,  both  by  Hansen;  and 
the  Austrian  museum  of  art  and  industry,  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance building  erected  by  Ferstel  in  1868-71.  On  the  north 
side  the  Ring-Strasse  gives  place  to  the  spacious  Franz  Josef's 
quay,  flanking  the  Danube  Canal.  The  municipal  districts  out- 
side the  Ring  also  contain  numerous  handsome  modem  buildings. 
Vienna  possesses  both  in  the  inner  city  and  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts numerous  squares  adorned  with  artistic  monuments. 
One  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  world  for  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  which  encircle  it  is  the  Rathausplatz,  adjoining  the 
Ring-Strasse. 

Vienna  is  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  material  capital 
of  Austria — emphatically  so  in  regard  to  the  German  part 
of  the  empire.  Its  university,  established  in  1365,  is  now 
attended  by  nearly  6000  students,  and  the  medical  faculty  en- 
joys a  world-wide  reputation.  Its  scientific  institutions  are 
headed  by  the  academy  of  sdmce.  The  academy  of  art  was 
founded  in  1707. 

Museums. — In  the  imperial  art-history  museum  are  stored  the 
extensive  art-collections  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Hofburg,  in  the  Belvedere,  and  in  other  places.  It 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  and  Etruscan 
antiquities;  of  coins  and  medals,  and  of  industrial  art.  The  last 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  the  industrial  art  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  period  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  glass, 
enamel,  ivory,  iron  and  wood.  The  famous  salt<ellar  {saliera)  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  executed  in  1539-43  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  is 
here.  Then  comes  the  collection  of  weapons  and  armour,  including 
the  famous  Ambras  collection,  so  called  after  the  castle  of  Ambras 
near  Innsbruck,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  stored.  The  picture 
gallery,  which  contains  the  collection  formerly  preserved  in  the  Bel- 
vedere palace,  contains  masterpieces  of  almost  every  school  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  unsurpassed  for  its  specimens  of  Rubens,  Diirer  and 
the  Venetian  masters.  Next  come  tne  imperial  treasury  at  the  Hof- 
burg, already  mentioned;  the  famous  collection  of  drawinn  and 
engravings  known  as  the  Albertina  in  the  pstlace  of  the  archduke 
Fiiderick,  which  contains  over  200,000  engravings  and  16,000  draw- 
ings; the  picture  gallery  of  the  academy  of  art ;  the  collection  of 
the  Austrian  museum  of  art  and  industry;  the  historical  museum 
of  the  city  of  Vienna;    and  the  military  museum  at  the  arseiuu. 
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Besides,  there  arc  in  \^eniia  a  number  of  private  picture  galleries 
of  great  importance.  The  largest  is  that  bclonring  to  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  containii^  about  800  paintings,  and  specially  rich 
in  important  works  by  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck;  the  fMCture  gallery 
of  Count  Hanach,  with  over  400  paintings,  possessing  numerous 
examples  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  schools;  that  of  Count 
Czemin,  with  over  340  paintings;  and  that  of  Count  Schonbom.  with 
no  pictures.  The  imperial  natural  history  museum  contains  a 
mineralogical,  geological  and  zoological  secuon,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
historic and  cthnographkal  collection.  Its  botanic  collection 
contains  the  famous  Vienna  herbarium,  while  to  the  university  is 
attached  a  fine  botanical  garden.  Besides  the  Hofbuig  library, 
there  are  important  libraries  bebnging  to  the  university  and  other 
societies,  the  corporation  and  the  various  monastic  orders. 

Parks,  Gfc. — The  Prater,  a  vast  expanse  (2000  acres)  of  wood  and 
park  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Danube  Canal,  is  greatly  frequented  by  all  classes.  The  exhi- 
bition  of  1873  was  held  m  this  park,  and  several  of  its  buildings, 
including  the  large  rotunda,  have  been  left  standing.  Other  panes 
are  the  Hofgarten,  the  Volksgarten  and  the  Town  Park,  all  adjoin- 
ing the  Ring-Strasse;  the  Augarten  in  the  Loopoldstadt,  the  Bclve- 
dne  Park  in  the  Landstrasse,  the  Esterh&zy  Park  in  Mariahilf,  and 
the  TUrkenschanx  Park  in  Dfibling.  Among  the  most  popular 
resorts  are  the  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  unperial 
ch&teaux  of  SchOnbrUnn  and  LAxcnbutg. 

Government  and  AdminiHrathn. — ^^^eIlna  13  the  residence  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  of 
the  Reichsrat  and  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  the  common  mim'stries  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  general  consuls  and 
the  meeting-place,  alternately  with  Budapest,  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  delegations.  It  contains  also  the  highest  judicial, 
financial,  military  and  administrative  official  authorities  of 
Austria,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Vienna 
enjoys  autonomy  for  communal  affairs,  but  is  tmder  the  control 
of  the  governor  and  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  while  the  election 
of  the  chief  burgomaster  requires  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign, 
advised  by  the  prime  minister.  The  municipal  council  is 
composed  of  158  members  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  long  stru^e  between  the  municipality  and  the  Austrian 
ministry  arising  out  of  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  election 
(1895)  of  Dr  Lueger,  the  anti-Semitic  leader  and  champion, 
recalls  in  some  respects  the  Wilkes  incident  in  London.  In  this 
instance  the  ultimate  success  of  the  corporation  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Obscurantist  and  reactionaiy  element  throughottt 
Austria. 

The  cost  of  the  transformation  of  Vienna,  whfeh  has  been  in 
progress  since  1858,  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  the 
population.  Great  part  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  throughout 
by  the  "  City  Extension  Fund,"  realized  from  the  utilization  of  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  fortifications  and  glacis.  The 
subsequent  regulation  of  the  former  suburbs  has  to  a  large  extent 
covered  its  own  expenses  through  the  acquisition  by  the  town  of 
the  improved  area.  The  municipal  finance  has  on  the  whole  been 
sound,  and  notwithstanding  the  extra  burdens  assumed  00  the 
incorporation  of  the  suburbs,  the  equilibrium  of  the  communal 
budget  was  maintained  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  administration. 
In  s^te  of  shortsighted  parsimonv  in  the  matter  of  schools,  &c., 
smd  increased  resources  through  tne  location  to  the  mumcipality 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  new  state  and  provincial  taxation,  their 
anti-Semitic  successors  have  been  unable  to  avoid  a  deficit,  and  have 
been  oUiged  to  increase  the  rates.  But  the  direct  damage  done 
in  this  and  other  ways  would  seem  to  be  less  than  that  pHToduoed 
by  the  mistrust  they  inspimi  for  a  time  among  the  propertied 
cusses,  and  the  consequent  paralysing  of  enterprise.  Their  violent 
anti-Magyar  attitude  has  driven  away  acertain  amount  of  Hungarian 
custom,  and  helped  to  increase  the  political  difficulties  oc  the 
cis-Leithan  government. 

Vienna  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  550  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  possesses  a  healthy  climate.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  48*6*'  F.,  and  the  range  between  January  and  July 
is  about  40*  F.  The  climate  is  rather  changeable,  and  rapid 
falls  of  temperature  are  not  imoommon.  Violent  storms  occur 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  rainfall,  including  snow,  amounts 
to  25  in.  a  year.  Vienna  hak  one  of  the  best  supplies  of 
drinking  water  of  any  £uropean  capital  The  water  is  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  ^i^rect  from  the  Alps,  vix.  from  the  Schnee- 
berg,  a  distance  of  nearly  60  m.  to  the  south-west.  These 
nuifnifice&t  waterworks  were  opened  in  1873,  and  their  sanitary 


influence  was  soon  felt,  in  the  almost  complete,  disappesnsce 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  numerous  victims  before. 

Great  enlargements,  by  tapping  new  sources  of  supply,  were 
made  in  1891-93,  while  since  1903  works  have  been  in  procress 
for  Ininging  a  new  supply  of  pure  water  from  the  region  of  the 
Salza,  a  distance  of  nearly  150  m.  Another  saniury  work  of  great 
importance  was  the  improvement  carried  out  in  the  dxainaee 
system,  and  the  regulation  of  the  river  Wicn.  This  river,  which, 
at  oniinary^  times,  was  little  more  than  an  ill-smelling  t»xx>k  at  one 
skie  of  an  immense  bed,  was  occasionally  converted  mto  a  formid- 
able and  destructive  torrent.  Now  halt  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  walled  over  for  the  metropolitan  railway,  while  the  other  half 
has  been  deepened,  and  the  portion  of  it  within  the  town  has  been 
arched  over.  A  b(»inning  was  thus  made  for  a  new  and  magni&xat 
avenue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ring-Strasse. 

Poputation. — ^In  xSoo  the  population  of  the  old  dbtricts  was 
33I1O50;  in  Z840,  356,870;  in  1857,  476,332  (or  with  suburbs, 
587»23S);  in  1869,  607,514  (with  suburbs,  84.3,951);  in  1880, 
704,756  (with  suburbs,  1,090,119);  in  1890,  town  and  suburbs, 
11364,548;  and  in  1900,  1,663,269,  including  the  garrison  of 
36,629  TBotn.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  the 
population  of  Vienna  is  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  and  hetero* 
geneous  character.  Its  permanent  population  (some  45-5% 
Are  bom  in  the  dty)  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Austria, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  monarchy.  The-  German  dement 
is,  of  course,  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are  also  a  great 
number  of  Hungarians,  Czechs  and  other  Slavs. 

Previous  to  the  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces,  a  conadexaUe  pn>> 
portbn  came  from  Ital)r  (30,000  in  1859),  including  artists,  members 
of  the  learned  professions  and  artisans  who  IdTt  their  mark  on 
Viennese  art  and  taste.  The  Italian  colony  now  numbers  about 
3500  (chiefly  navvies  and  masons),  in  addition  to  some  1400  Austrian 
subjects  of  that  nationality.  At  pi^c^nt  the  largest  aiKi  most 
regular  contributions  to  the  population  of  Vienna  come  from  the 
Czech  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  next  in  importance  being 
those  from  Lower  Austria  and  Styria.  This  steady  and  increasing 
influx  of  Czechs  is  gradually  infusing  a  large  proporticm  of  Slav 
bkmd  in  what  Bismarck  (in  1864)  described  as  the  German  capital 
of  a  Slav  empire.  Formeriy  the  Czech  labourers,  artisans  and 
domestic  servants  who  came  to  Vienna  were  somewhat  ashamed 
of  their  mother-tongue,  and  anxious  to  conceal  that  evidence  ol 
their  origin  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  revival  of  the  nationality 
agitation  has  produced  a  marked  change  in  this  respect.  The 
Czech  immigrants,  attracted  to  Vienna  as  to  other  German  towns  by 
the  growth  of  industry,  are  now  too  numerous  for  easy  absorption, 
which  is  further  retarded  by  their  national  organization,  and  the 
provision  of  separate  institutions,  churches,  schools  (thus  far  private) 
and  places  of  resort.  The  consequence  is  that  they  take  a  pride  in 
accentuating  their  natbnal  characteristics,  a  circumstance  which 
threatens  to  develop  into  a  hew  source  of  discord.  In  1900  the 
populatk>n  included  1,386,115  persona  of  German  nationality^ 
103,974  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  4346  Poles,  805  Ruthenians,  1329 
Slovenes,  37i  Serbo-Croatians,  and  1368  Italians,  all  Austrian 
subjects.'  To  these  should  be  added  133.144  Hungarians,  at. 733 
natives  of  Germany  (3782  less  than  in  1800),  2506  natives  of  Italy, 
1703  Russians,  1176  French,  1643  Swiss,  ac.  Of  this  heterogeneous 
population  1,461,891  were  Roman  Catholk»,  the  Jews  coming  next 
in  order  with  146,926*  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions  numbered  54,364;  members  of  the  Church  of  Ei»land, 
490;  Old  Catholk»,  975;  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
3674:  Greek  Cathdks,  2521;  and  Mahommedans.  889. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Viennese  are  gay,  pleasure-loving  and 
geniaL  The  Viennese  women  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  elegance;  and  dressing  as  a  fine  art  is  cultivated 
here  with  almost  as  great  success  as  in  Paris.  As  a  rule,  the 
Viennese  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing;  and  the  dty  of 
Strauss,  J.  F.K.Lanner  (1801-1843)  u^d  J*  Gungl  (1310-1889) 
gives  name  to  a  "  school "  of  waltz  and  other  dance  music. 
Opera,  especially  in  its  lighter  form,  flourishes,  and  the  actors 
of  Vienna  maintain  with  success  a  traditional  reputatbn 
of  no  mean  .order.  Its  chief  place  in  the  history  of  art 
Vienna  owes  to  its  musicians,  among  whom  are  counted 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The  Viennese 
school  of  painting  is  of  modem  origin;  but  some  of  its  members, 
for  instance,  Hans  Makart  (1840-Z884),  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation. 

Trade. — ^Vienna  is  the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  of  Austria.  For  a  long  time  the  Austrian  government,  by 
failing  to  keep  the  Danube  in  a  proper  state  for  navigation,  le( 
dip  the  opportunity  of  making  the  city  the  great  iDomibian 
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its  feographkal  pontkm  entitWt  it  to  be.  But 
_  the  bat  qnarter  of  the  19th  century  active  atem  were  taken 
to  witar  the  economic  interests  of  the  dty.  The  regulation 
of  the  Danube,  mrationrd  above,  the  converrioo  of  the  entire 
Oaanbe  Canal  into  a  harbour,  the  conatruction  of  the  nav^nble 
cual  Dannbe-Mafldi-Oder— all  ipve  a  new  impetua  to  the  trade  of 
Vienna.  The  faat-frowiiur  activity  of  the  port  of  Trieate  and  the 
new  and  ahortcr  railway  %ie  conatnicted  between  it  and  >^nna 
afao  contribute  to  the  aame  effect.  Vienna  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  com.  Boor,  cattle,  wine,  augar  and  a  large  variety  of  nuuiu- 
bctued  articfea.  Besides  the  Danube  it  is  served  by  an  extensive 
aet  of  railwaya,  which  radiate  from  here  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
,  The  Maple  pioductiona  are  machinery,  railway  enginea  and  car- 
rages,  ateel,  tu  and  bconae  wares,  pottery,  bent  and  carved  wood 
(luuiuue.  textiica  and  chemicals.  In  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  leather  and  other  fancy  goods  Vienna  rivals  Paris,  %nd  is  also 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  articles  of  precious 
■etals.  ebjeis  d'art,  musical  instruments,  physical  chemicak  and 
optical  iastraments,  and  artistic  products  ^nwrally.  Its  articles 
of  dothing,  silk  nods  and  millinery  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation 
for  the  taste  wita  which  they  are  manufactured.  Books,  artistic 
pablicatioQS,  paper  and  beer  are  amonsst  the  other  principal 
prodocts.  The  bqihiii^  trade  and  its  alliea  tradc»  are  also  active. 

Bisl0rf. — ^For  several  centuries  Vieiiiia  filled  in  important 
r61e  as  the  most  advanced  bulwark  of  Western  dvilixation  and 
Qristianity  against  the  Ttarks,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages  Hongary  practically  retained  its  Asiatic  character. 
The  ttocy  of  Vienna  begins  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  with  the  aenaie  of  the  Celtic  settlement  of  Vindomina  by 
the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  to  Vindobana,  and  estab- 
fished  a  fbctified  camp  here  to  command  the  Danube  and  protect 
the  BOKthenn  ftoatier  of  the  empire.  The  frntreas  grew  in 
importance,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  munidpium;  and  here 
MaxcQS  Amelias  died  in  180.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
capixe  Vindobooa  became  the  prey  of  successive  barbarian 
iaviukts.  Attila  and  his  Huns  were  among  the  temporary 
ofrnpants  of  the  place  (5th  century),  and  in  the  following  century 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Avars,  after  whidi  its  name 
<&sappeais  faom  htstoty  until  towards  the  dose  <tf  the  8th  century, 
when  ChazleoHigne  expelled  the  Avars  and  made  the  district 
between  the  Enns  and  the  Wiener  Wald  the  boundary  of  his 
empire.  In  the  time  of  Otho  IL  (976)  this  "  East  Mark  " 
(Ottmsik,  Oestencidi,  Austria)  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  Baboi- 
beryen,  and  in  die  ic^  of  Frederick  Barbarosaa  (1156)  it  was 
advaaoed  to  the  nnk  of  a  duchy.  There  is  no  certain  record 
that  the  site  of  Vlndobona  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
farwstica  of  the  Ostmarfc,  though  many  considerations  make 
it  prafaable.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Avars,  living  in  their 
^nag"  cBcampinents,  destroyed  the  Roman  munidpium; 
sad  Bees,  the  Hungarian  name  for  Vienna  to  this  day,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  Slavonic  tnterptetation  only,  and  would  seem  to 
iodkate  that  the  site  had  been  occupied  in  Slavonic  times.  The 
beqacnt  mention  of  **  Wiene  "  in  Uie  oldest  extant  verskm  of 
the  NiMtmgnilM  points  in  the  same  direction.  Paa^ng  over 
s  doubtful  mmtion  of  "  Vwienni "  in  the  annals  of  1^0,  we 
iad  the  "dvitas"  of  Vienna  mentioned  hi  a  document  of 
1130^  and  in  1x56  it  became  the  capital  and  residence  of  Duke 
Bcaaitidi  Jasonfrgott.  In  1237  Vienna  recdved  a  charter  of 
freedom  from  Frederick  IL,  mnfirmrd  in  1247.  In  the  time 
«f  the  crasades  Vienna  increased  so  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  txafic  that  fkniMi  through  it,  that  in  the  days  of  Ottacar  IL 
of  Bohemia  (tasi-^).  the  snccessor  of  the  Babenbogera^  it  had 
attaiaed  the  diinfiiiiiMit  of  the  present  inner  town.  A  new  era 
of  power  and  spfendour  bcgfais  in  1276,  when  it  became  the 
cHiBtal  of  the  Babsboig  dynasty,  after  the  defeat  of  Ottacar 
by  Rndalph  of  Habsbuig.  From  this  time  on  it  has  shared  the 
favtanes  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1477  Vienna  was  besieged 
nmooearfnlly  by  the  Hangatians,  and  in  1485  it  was  taken  by 
Matthew  Corvinos^  Of  more  importance  were  the  two  sieges 
hf  the  Ttoks  (1539  and  16B3),  when  the  dty  was  saved  on  the 
fint  oecimoa  by  the  gallant  defence  of  Count  Nidas  von  Salm 
^MSO-tSjo),  and  on  the  second  by  Rfldiger  von  Starhemberg 
(1638-1701),  who  heU  out  untfl  the  arrival  bf  the  Poles  and 
GexBansmler  John  Sobicski  of  Poland.  The  suburbs,  however, 
•Be  deinuyed  on  both  occaafams.  In  x8o$,  and  again  in  1809, 
Vanaa  was  for  a  sboit  time  oocopfed  by  the  French.  Ini8i4-x5 


it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  cougieas  which  settled  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  1848  the 
dty  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  imperial  forces  and  compelled  to  surrender 
on  30th  October  of  the  same  year.  Vienna  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  1866,  but  the  invaders  marched  to 
within  sight  of  iu  towers.  In  1873  a  great  intematfonal  exhibi- 
tion took  place  here. 

While  Bierlin  and  Budapest  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
of  all  European  dties,  having  multiplied  their  population  by 
nine  in  the  period  1800^,  Vienna — even  induding  the  extensive 
annexations  of  189a — only  increased  sevenfold.  Many  causes 
conspired  to  this  end,  but  most  of  them  date  from  the  years  1859. 
x866  and  1867.  The  combined  effea  of  these  successive  blows* 
aggravated  by  the  long  period  of  decentralizing  policy  from 
Taaffe  to  Badeni.  is  still  fdt  in  the  Kaiserstadt.  The  gaiety 
of  Vienna  had  for  centuries  depended  on  the  brilliancy  of  its 
court,  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  induding  the  nobility 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  on  its  musical,  light-hearted  and  con- 
tented population.  Even  before  it  fell  from  its  high  estate  as  the 
social  centre  of  the  German-speaking  world,  it  had  suffered 
severdy  by  the  crushing  defeats  of  1859  and  the  consequent  exodus 
of  the  Austrian  nobla.  These  were  held  responsible  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  army,  and  to  escape  the  atmosphere  of 
popubr  odium  retired  to  thdr  country  seats  and  the  provincial 
capitals.  They  have  never  since  made  Vienna  their  home  to 
the  same  extent  as  before.  The  diange  thus  bq^  was  con- 
firmed by  the  exdusfon  of  Austria  from  the  German  Confcdcra- 
tk>n  and  the  restoration  of  her  Constitution  to  Hungary,  events 
which  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  two  rival  capitals. 
Thus  ^thin  eight  years  the  range  of  territory  from  which 
Vienna  drew  its  former  throngs  of  wealthy  plnsure-seeklng 
visitors  and  more  or  less  permanent  inhabitants— Italian, 
German  and  Hungarian — was  enormously  restricted.  Smce  then 
Vienna  has  benefited  largdy  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  its 
dtizens  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications.  But  a  decline  of  its  importance, 
similar  to  that  within  the  hrger  q>here  which  it  influenced 
prior  to  1859,  has  continued  uninterruptedly  within  the  Habs- 
buxg  dominions  up  to  the  present  day.  Its  commercial  classes 
constantly  complain  of  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  progressive  industrial  emandpation  of 
Hungary.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungarians  to  complete  their 
social  ud  economic,  no  less  than  thdr  political,  emandpation 
from  Austria  imd  Vienna  have  been  unremlttini^y  pursued. 
The  formal  recognition  oi  Budapest  as  a  royal  residence  and 
capital  in  189s,  and  the  appointment  of  independent  Hungarian 
court  functionaries  in  November  1893,  mark  new  stages  in  its 
progress.  It  would  no  fonger  be  correct  to  speak  of  Vienna 
as  the  capital  of  the  dual  monarchy.  It  merely  shares  that 
distinctfon  with  Budapest. 

BiBLiOGmAnrr.— K.  von  LQtsow  and  L.  Tisdiler,  Wuner 
NemboMtem  (6  vols.,  Wien,  1889-^7);  M.  Bermann,  AU'  und 
Nemmm  (and  ed..  wien,  1903),  edited  by  Schimmer;  E.  GugUa, 
GwkickU  dtr  Sladt  Wiem  (Wien,  1893) ;  H.  ammcrmann.  GescMckU 
dtr  Sladt  Wien  (a  vols..  Wien,  1897-1900):  Hkkmann,  Witn  im 
to  JakrhmndtH  (Wien,  1903):  witn,  1848-^,  published  by  the 
A^na corporation:  Staiumekts  Jakrbuck der  Stadt  Wien,  annually 
since  1883;  CeukickU  der  Sladt  Wien,  published  by  the  Vienna 
AUertkumaereim  since  1897. 

VnmiA,  0ONORB8S  OP  (1814-Z815).  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  only  achieved  by  the  creatfon  of  a  special  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of 
ChauiAont  of  March  zo,  18x4,  these  four  powers  bound'  them- 
selves together  in  a  bond  which  was  not  to  be  dissolved  when 
peace  was  oonduded.  When  Napoleon  had  been  beaten, 
France  conceded  to  these  allies  by  a  secret  sitide  of  the  first 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30, 1814,  the  disposition  of  all  countries 
which  Napoleon's  fall  had  freed  from  French  suxerainty.  This 
stupendous  task  was  reserved  for  a  general  congress,  and  it 
was  sgreed  to  meet  at  ^^enna.  The  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  Fnglaw*!  and  the  pressing  engagements  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  Lord  Castknagb  delayed  the  congress  until  the 
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autumn,  when  all  Europe  sent  its  representatives  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  impoverished  but  magnificent  Austrian  court. 

Metternich,  though  he  had  not  yet  completely  established 
his  position,  acted  as  chief  Austrian  representative,  and  he  was 
naturally  in  his  capacity  as  host  the  president  of  the  congress. 
Friedrich  v.  Gentz  acted  as  secretary  both  to  him  and  the  congress 
and  did  much  of  the  routine  work.  Alexander  of  Russia 
directed  his  own  diplomacy,  and  round  him  he  had  gathered  a 
brilliant  body  of  men  who  o>uld  express  but  not  control  their 
master's  desires.  Of  these  the  chief  were  foreigners,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Capo  dlstria,  Nessel- 
rode,  Stein,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  were  perhaps  the  best  men  in 
Europe  to  manage  the  Russian  policy,  while  Czartoriski  repre- 
sented at  the  imperial  court  the  hope  of  Polish  nationality. 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  was  a  weaker  character  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  his  policy  was  largely  determined  by  his  ally. 
Prince  von  Hardenberg,  who  by  no  means  shared  all  the  views 
of  his  master  but  was  incapacitated  by  his  growiilg  infirmities, 
was  first  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  and  assisting  him  was  Baron 
von  Humboldt.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  under  him  were  the  British  diplomats  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  foreign  armies  since  1813,  Clancarty,  Stewart 
aftd  Cathcart.  Castlereagh  brought  with  him  decided  views, 
which  however  were  not  altogether  those  of  his  cabinet,  and 
his  position  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was 
still  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  public  opinion  at 
home  cared  for  little  but  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When 
parliamentary  duties  called  Castlereagh  home  in  February  18 15, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  filled  his  place  with  adequate  dignity 
and  statesmanship  until  the  war  broke  out. 

France  sent  Prince  Talleyrand  to  conduct  her  difficult  a£Fairs. 
No  other  man  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  interests  of  a  defeated  country.  His  rare  diplomatic  skill 
and  supreme  intellectual  endowments  were  to  enable  him  to 
play  a  deciding  part  in  the  coming  congress.  All  the  minor 
powers  of  Europe  were  represented,  for  all  felt  that  their  in- 
terests were  at  stake  in  the  coming  settlement.  Gathered  there 
also  were  a  host  of  publicists,  secretaries  and  courtiers,  and 
never  before  had  Europe  witnessed  such  a  collection  of  rank 
and  talent.  From  the  first  the  social  side  of  the  congress  im- 
pressed observers  with  its  wealth  and  variety,  nor  did  the 
statesmen  disdain  to  use  the  dining-table  or  the  ballroom  as 
the  instruments  of  their  diplomacy. 

All  Europe  awaited  with  eager  expectation  the  results  of  so 
great  an  assembly.  The  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony  hung  in 
the  balance;  (jermany  awaited  an  entirely  new  reorganization; 
Italy  was  again  ready  for  dismemberment;  rumours  went  that 
even  the  pope  and  the  sultan  might  be  largely  affected.  Some 
there  were  who  hoped  that  so  great  an  opix>rtunity  would  not 
)}e  lost,  but  that  the  statesmen  would  initiate  such  measures 
of  international  disarmament  as  would  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  that  peace  which  Europe  was  again  enjoying  after  twenty 
years  of  warfare. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  allies  disf^ayed  their 
intention  of  keeping  the  management  of  affairs  entirely  in  their 
own  hands.  At  an  informal  meeting  on  the  32nd  of  September 
the  four  great  powers  agreed  that  all  subjects  of  general  interest 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain  together  with  France  and  Spain. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  decided  by  a  secret  protocol 
that  the  four  powers  should  first  settle  among  themselves  the 
distribution  of  the  conquered  territories,  and  that  France  and 
Spain  should  only  be  consulted  when  their  final  decision  was 
announced. 

This  was  the  situation  which  Talleyrand  had  to  face  when 
he  arrived  on  the  34th  of  September.  His  first  step  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  European  rommittee,  which  was  in  the 
plans  of  the  allies  to  act  so  colourless  a  part,  was  to  ignore  the 
position  of  the  Four  and  to  assert  that  only  the  congress  as  a 
whole  could  give  the  committee  f\ill  powers.  This  would  have 
meant  an  akaost  indefinite  delay,  for  how  was  it  possible 
to  dedde  the  exact  rights  of  all  the  different  states  to  a 


voice  in  affairs  ?  After  some  heated  diacuasioa  a  annproaiiie 
was  arrived  at.  The  opening  of  the  congress  was  postponed, 
and  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  added  to  the  European  com- 
mittee, but  the  Four  still  persisted  in  the  informal  meetix^  which 
were  to  decide  the  important  questions.  Meanwhile  separate 
committees  were  formed  for  the  discus^on  of  special  problems. 
Thus  a  special  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  five 
German  powers  to  discuss  the  constitution  which  was  to  replace 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  another  to  settle  that  of  Switzerland, 
and  others  for  other  minor  questions.  Talleyrand  had,  how- 
ever, already  shaken  the  position  of  the  allies.  He  had  posed 
as  the  defender  of  the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  won  to  his 
side  the  smaller  powers  and  much  of  the  public  opinion  of  Eur<^>e, 
while  the  allies  were  beginning  to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  rapacious  conquerors  than  as  disinterested  defenden  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

Had  the  Four  remained  united  m  their  views  they  would 
still  have  been  irresistible.  But  they  were  gradually  dividing 
into  two  unreconcilable  parties  up<»i  the  Saxon-Polish  question. 
Alexander,  exaggerating  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  final 
struggle,  and  with  some  vague  idea  of  nationality  in  his  brain, 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  Poland  should  be  added  to  the 
Russian  dominions.  Austria  was  to  be  compensated  in  Italy, 
while  Prussia  was  to  receive  the  whole  of  Saxony,  whose  unfor- 
tunate monarch  had  been  the  most  faithful  of  Napoleon's  vanals. 

It  was  Castlereagh  that  led  the  opposition  to  these  almost 
peremptory  demands  of  Alexander.  A  true  disciple  of  Pitt, 
he  came  to  the  congress  with  an  overwhelming  distrust  of  the 
growing  power  of  Russia,  which  was  only  second  to  his  hatred 
of  revolutionary  France.  He  considered  that  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  would  be  irretrievably  upset  were  the  Russian 
boundaries  to  be  pushed  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Thus 
while  willing,  even  anxious  that  Prussia  should  receive  Saxony, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  strong  to  meet  the  danger  from  the 
East,  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Russia.  For  Austria  Saxony  was  really  of  more  vital  interest 
than  Poland,  but  Castlereagh,  despite  a  vigorous  resistancr 
from  a  section  of  the  Austrian  court,  was  able  to  win  Mcttemich 
over  to  his  views.  He  hoped  to  gain  Prussia  also  to  his  side, 
and  by  uniting  the  German  powers  to  force  Alexander  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  so  uncompromisingly  laid  down. 
With  the  Prussian  statesmen  he  had  some  success,  but  be  could 
make  no  impression  on  Frederick  William.  Alexander  used  to 
the  utmost  that  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
which  he  had  been  preparing  since  the  beginning  of  18x3. 
Against  Castlereagh  he  entered  the  lists  personally,  and  memor- 
andtun  after  memorandum  was  exchanged.  Despite  the  warning 
letters  of  the  British  cabinet  which,  dismayed  at  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  War,  counselled  caution  on  a  question 
in  which  England  had  no  immediate  interest,  Castlereagh 
yielded  no  inch  of  his  grotmd.  But  Mettemich  wavered  on  the 
question  of  Saxony,  and  December  saw  the  allies  h(^>elessly 
at  difference.  It  seemed  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  armies 
which  had  conquered  Napoleon  would  soon  be  engaged  in 
conflict  with  one  another. 

It  was  Talleyrand's  opportunity.  As  Castlereagh  and  Metter- 
nich  began  to  regard  the  position  as  hopeless  th^  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  possible  ally.  Talleyrand  had  constantly 
defended  the  rights  of  France's  old  ally  Saxony  in  the  name 
of  the  principle  which  his  master  Louis  XVIII.  represented. 
His  passionate  appeal  on  behalf  of  "legitimacy"  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Alex- 
ander was  driven  into  transports  of  rage  by  this  championship 
of  the  ancien  rigime  by  one  who  had  been  a  servant  of  its 
bitterest  foe.  But  Castlereagh  saw  that  war  could  only  be 
avoided  if  one  party  was  made  stronger  than  the  other.  The 
reluctant  consent  of  the  British  cabinet  was  obtained  aiul 
Tallejrrand  was  approached  as  an  equaL  He  came  boldly  to 
the  front  in  the  middle  of  December  as  the  champion  of  Saxony: 
and,  as  Russia  and  Prussia  were  still  obstinate,  Mettemich 
and  Castlereagh  demanded  the  admission  of  France  to  the 
secret  counciL  ^  This  was  refused,  and  on  the  3rd  ci  January 
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u  litDcd  between 


ili;  B  (Kiet  treaty  ol  defenuvi 
Fnace,  Amtiu  vtA  Great  BriL 
kim(  in  tlic  halancx,  bnt  Alexander  could  not  nuAtakc  the  tone 
ti  Ilk  opfmienlL  Gndoally  a  compromuc  was  arranged,  and 
try  tbe  end  of  the  monlh  all  danger  was  past.  Eventually 
Aiatiia  and  Pnuaia  retained  moil  oE  their  Polish  dominiDns, 
and  tbe  lalts  power  only  received  about  two-fillhs  nl  Saiony. 
The  rest  of  F<dand  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  kingdom  in 

own.  Talleyrand  bad  rescued  France  fiom  il>  bumilialing 
poiilion,  and  set  it  as  an  equal  by  Ifae  side  of  the  allii».  Heoce- 
locwud  Ik  made  no  efiort  lor  the  rights  of  the  whole  congreat. 

HeanwfaHe  other  aSaiis  had  been  piogmting  more  har- 
Duoiauily  onder  Uie  diiedion  ol  qiecu]  omniiltcei.  which 
induded  npmentativa  ol  tbe  powers  ipecially  interested. 
SwitieilaBd  wu  giTen  a  conslllutioa  which  led  U  in  the  dirtc- 
tioc  c<  its  later  lederaliim.  In  Italy  Austria  retained  bet  hoU 
en  Loobaidy  and  Venetia,  Genoa  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom 
ef  Sardinia,  wUle  Parma  went  to  Mark  Loiuse,  tbe  legitinute 
heir,  Carlo  Lndivico,  having  to  be  content  wilh  the  reversion 
afin  hrr  death.  Ibe  cougresa  meanwhile  assigning  Lucca  to 
him  aa  a  dochy;  tbe  claims  ol  the  young  Kapoleou  to  succeed 
Ms  Dolber  in  Parma  were  only  destroyed  by  the  eSortt  of 
Frua  and  England.  The  other  petty  monarcbs  were  retlored, 
and  Unrat'a  rash  attempt,  after  Napoleon's  ictuin  from  Elba, 
h>  make  hinneU  king  of  united  Italy,  gave  back  K*p\ie%  to  the 
Bourbona,  an  event  which  would  have  been  brought  about 
in  any  case  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  yean  (see  MuiaT, 
Jotomi).  Holland  wa)  conhiraed  is  the  poweraiDa  of 
Iklghmi  and  Luxemburg,  Limburf  aad  Litge  were  added  to  her 
Sweden,  who  had  lacfiGctd  Finland  to  Russia, 


nietluds  of  mmpromiie,  this  ' 
The  greater  states  gained  largely,  especially  Prussia,  who  wai 
girea  large  acceoions  of  territory  on  the  Rhine,  partly  as  t 
ompaeatkni  for  ber  dia^tpcuntment  in  tbe  matter  oE  Saxony 
paniy  that  sbe  caight  act  as  a  Ijulvrark  against  France.  Somi 
(hiputca  bclnun  Baden  and  Bavaria  remained  unsettled,  anc 
Buay  qoatiam  ansing  out  of  the  new  federal  constitution  o 
Germany,  whkh  had  been  hurriedly  patched  toother  unde 
the  inflvnicT  of  tbe  news  of  Napolcon^s  return,  had  to  be  posL 

Filial  Act  agted  nfta  by  tbe  confettnce  of  (}«iman  stiteimei 
a  Vkuia  tn  1811. 

Other  ntoR  general  object),  (ucb  u  the  free  navigation  o 
icIeraatioBal  rivers  and  tbe  regulation  oF  the  right)  of  ptecedenci 
UBog  diplomatiils  (see  Diploiucy),  were  managed  with  mud 
•ddtess.  Castlereagh'l  gnat  cSorts  were  rewaided  by  a  de 
(hrstioB  that  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  abolished,  though  eaci 


H  Im 


i,  and  the  cluing  stage* 

negotiation  of  supreme  importance  wai  cut 
inn  la  this  reason.  Castlcreagh  had  left  Vienna  with  the 
^<ape  that  (be  powers  would  solemnly  guarantee  their  territorial 
Ktllenrnt  and  promise  to  make  colleclive  war  on  wbocver 
dared  la  diiturb  it.  Tbia  guarantee  was  10  include  the  Ollo- 
■ai  dBBaaora.  in  wboK  interests,  indeed,  il  had  been  brought 
lorwanl     Alexander  made   no  abjection   provided   that    the 


diHancc  ot  Constantinople  froi 
the  nhan  would  probably  have 
letun  al  Napoleon  rendered  al 


d  the  obstinacy  of 
Ills  abnox  absurd. 


il  recogniie  those  new  [<nm  irf  llbetty  and  aitioDilIlr  iriiidi 
had  really  caused  Napoleon'i  downfall  Following  the  liadi' 
tion  of  all  preceding  congreiM*,  it  was  mainly  a  Kiamble  for 
lerriioiy  and  power.  Territoriea  were  distribuied  amnog  the 
powers  with  no  conaideration  for  Che  feeiinga  of  their  in- 
habilanls,  and  in  general  the  ri^t  of  tbe  strongest  prevailed. 
For  this  reason  it  has  often  met  with  a  condemnation  that  has 
perhaps  been  unmerited.     Il  is  true  that  the  map  of  Europe 


•ork  w 


in  had 


ope  was  not  ready  f< 
nationality  and  liberalism.  What  it  wanted  most  ^  alt  wa* 
peace,  and  by  establishing  something  like  a  territorial  equili- 
brium the  congress  did  much  to  win  Ihat  breathing  qiace  which 
was  the  cardinal  need  of  aU. 

B[i>  ~'  e  treaties  and  acts  of  the  coofress  may  be 

CO  ber,  Atu*  Ja  Wintr  Clngrtuci  (9  vols.): 


idin  miaycdlcctiaiu.  Fmll 
i^y  Dt$pauktt,  vols.  ia.  ar 
wku.  vol.  X.,  Talteyiand'i  J 
«!iti(>eeCEHii.F.VoNla 


■  in  Entliih. 
!  diplomacy. 


_ I,  D.  D.  dePiadl.  J.'dc 

M  The  coinle  A.  de  La  Carde-ChimbSnas. 

Si  Viimu  <«l.  with  inlmiunian  and  n«e  by 

be«  accounl  is  that  by  Dr  A.  W.  Waid  Ln  chi.  lii.  and  nL 
of  vid.  ia.  of  tbe  Cambridffi  M^odrm  Hutory  (190^-  which  nvea 
al»  a  lairly  complete  bibliography,  pp.  867-875.  1  here  i>  aln  a 
lilt  o(  aulhoritiei  in  Laviiie  and  Rambaud's  HiUaiil  CiiUralt, 
v<^.  X.  (C.  K.  W.) 

VIEHHE,  a  river  of  central  France,  a  left-hand  tribuUry 
of  the  Loire,  watenng  the  departments  of  Corr^ze,  Haute- 
Vienae.  Chaienle,  Vicone  and  lodre-et-Loire.  Length,  ng  m.; 
area  of  basin,  S1S6  tq.  m.  Rising  on  the  phteau  of  MiUevaches 
14  m.  N.W.  of  U»el  [depaitmenl  of  Corriie)  at  a  height  of 

1789  It.,  the  Vicnne  Ban  wesnrard,  between  the  highlands 
of  Limousin  on  the  south  and  Ihe  plateau  of  Gentioui  and  the 
Blond  mountsins  on  tbe  north.  The  first  large  town  on  ila 
bants  is  Limogei  [Haute- Vienae),  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Tauiioa:  in  this  part  of  it*  course  the  river  supplies  motive 
power  to  paper.miUi  and  other  factories.  The  river  next 
leaches  St  Junien,  below  which  il  turn*  abruptly  nonbwards 
to  Coniolcnt  (Chareote).  Flowing  through  a  picturesque  and 
now  wider  valley,  and  passing  io  it*  course  the  churches  and 
chlleaui  ol  Chauvigny,  Ihe  tivct  proceeds  10  (he  confluence 
of  the  Cbiio  juU  above  CfallellerauU.  Below  that  town  il 
receives  the  Creuse  (rising  on  the  plateau  ol  MiUevacbes  and 
reaching  Ihe  Vienae  after  a  course  of  ISO  "1,  and  turns  north- 
west, uniting  with  the  Laiie  below  the  historic  town  of  Chinon. 
There  is  little  river-traffic  on  tbe  Vienae,  and  that  only  below 
iU  confluence  with  the  Creuse  (jam,}. 

VIEVHB.  a  department  of  west-central  France,  farmed  in 

1790  out  of  Foitou  [lour-BIths  of  its  present  area),  Toutaine 
(one-sevealh)  and  Berry,  and  bounded  by  Deui-Stvtes  on  the 
W.,  Chatcnle  on  tbe  S.,  Haule-Vienne  on  Ibe  S.E.,  Indie  on 
the  E.,  Indre-et-LoIre  on  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  Maiue-et-Loire 
on  the  N.W.  Pop.  (1906)  Jj3,6ii.  Area,  JJ19  iq.  m.  The 
river  Vjenne,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  wilh 
its  iributaiies  Ihe  Creuse  (sublribuiary  Ibe  Gartempe)  oa  Ibe 
ea*1  and  (he  Clain  on  the  west,  flow*  from  south  to  north.  Tbe 
general  ilope  of  the  depattmenl  is  in  the  same  direction,  Ihe 
highest  pmni  (7«4  ft.)  being  in  the  south-east  and  the  lowest 
(lis  II.)  at  Ibe  junction  of  Ibe  Vienne  and  the  Creuse.  In 
tbe  south  Ihe  Charenle,  on  the  nortb-wesi  (he  Dive,  and  in 
the  west  some  streams  behinging  to  (he  basin  of  the  Sevre- 
NiortsJK  drain  small  portior 


"  F.     The  prevailing  »io 
St,     The  annual  rainfall  ii 


e  fror 
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eilenl-  The  disifin  of 
Kine  of  TrQit-MouUen 
oJUvcitockinaUiulo 

^^Sled!  °C  ■       ^ 

FcHKODC  IH  quarrifd^    Tbt  moft  importu 
meqta  are  t!ie  natuHial  anni  maoufactory 
culkry  work)  near  that  town.    In  other  partt 
wool-apiniunr  nUlU*  hemp-»^nning  rmlli   oun 
and  coane  uotli,  viDCfaTr  candle*,  loose  i 

tiles  and  pottery,  papcr-worlu.  brewerka.  du 


butcber'a  beasts. 


olmiia?'  r 


ol  tbc      ocex 

ul  ant  I 

corpL    The  ca 


ported.   The  d 

court  ci  appeal  and  ed 

to  the  region  of  the  IX.  army  corp 

the  departncDt  la  divided  lor  pi 

S  arroodiiKmenti  (Patiera.  Chllcllera       i.  vra 

DHriUoB).  31  caatona  and  300  cuminu  n.    Tb 

uiinuaraPntlen.Cblte1leraull.  Loud 

vifnv,  tbeae  beinf  leparately  trBit«l      O  her  « 

are  St  Maitrkx.  Civray  and  5i  Savin  ik 

dioichea.  the  abbey  chutih  d{  St  Snvi    be  u 

nun] palatini* ;  Lieu£4, withanabbey  >th 

ccnturin;  Charroux.  which  haia  RomannqueDctapKi  and 

other  remunt  ol  a  (amoui  abbey :  and  Sania     near  are 

rulai  of  a  theatre  and  other  Callo-Roma    cema  ne      nch 

in  nKgalithic  EOanuidenta- 

VIBntB,  the  chid  town  oi  is  arrondineiiiea  of  be  depart 
■nent  of  the  lain,  Fnnce.  Hiiioricalljr  the  first,  it  E>  by 
population  (i4.fii«  in  iQoi)  the  lecond  city  of  the  department 
ol  the  Iiin,  after  Grenoble;  and  the  third,  alter  Valence,  of 
the  Dauphini.  It  is  aituated  on  the  leli  bank  of  the  Rhone 
just  bcloW  the  junction  of  the  Gire  with  the  Rhone,  and  about 
»  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Lyoni.  On  the  N.,  E.  a^d  S.  the  town 
is  aheltercd  by  low  hlUa,  the  Rhone  Sowing  alonf  [11  weitem 
fide.  Its  site  is  an  immenw  mau  of  andenl  Jlbrii,  which  u 
constantly  yielding  inlctaling  ODtiquilia.  On  the  bank  of 
the  Circ  are  tcacei  of  the  nunpaits  of  the  old  Roman  dly, 
and  on  the  Hoot  Fipet  (E.  of  the  town)  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  whDe  the  ruined  castle  there  was  built  in  the 


Auruata  and  1^1 
erected  by  the 


icated  quadrangular 


pyramid  about  u  ft.  in  hciaht  and  resting  on  a  portico  with  four 
ardies.  Many  ttieories  have  been  advanced  ai  to  what  this  Angular 
structure  really  was  (loiAe  inugine  thai  it  sraa  the  tomb  of  Pontius 
Pilatui,  who.  acCDcding  to  the  legend,  died  at  ATicniie),  but  it  ii  now 
generalty  believed  to  Uve  been  part  of  the  ipima  of  a  lane  cirrus. 
Sie  outTuies  of  which  have  b«n  traced.  The  church  of  5t  Peter 
"       ~       ■■    ■    I  abbey  and  


itiiotit.    The  poich  is 

style.   TUa  diurch  has  of  late  yean  been  conplettly 
-'-  KtSfS  shelters  die  magnificent, J/mfe  Lafidure  (for 


of  itaguRs  and  Livia).    The  fn 


evthedral  chui 


eine  ini  imni  01  ine  true  n.  oothte,  wkI  waa  eonitructed  at  vatloue 
ods  betwBB  1051  and  isu-    It  is  a  badlea.  with  ibne  aUea. 
.    u'^'^.S*""""*^    lii»jisft.toleMth.ii8ft.wideaml«9 
in  height.   The  most  striking  portion  is  t(wV.  from  (1*33),  which 

n«t  maieitKaUy  from  a  terrace  owrhanging  the  Rhone.  But  the 
.  S^E*,'"^"  '"l"™  ''I'  '•«  Pmtesuntt  in  tS6j.  The  chuirh 
of  St  Andri  le  Bas  was  the  cliurch  of  a  teoind  Benedictine  monas- 
tery, and  later  the  chapH  of  the  esrlicr  kings  of  Provence.  It 
—'  ~*— ' ■■-  ' "nanesquc  style.    The  town 


tfOAstructcd  for  that  pur 


.    This  I 


of  Sle  Colomt 


IS  factoci 


The   most   imporunt  are  those   which   produce   L . j- 

actones.  tununf  out  daily  about  15/WO  yds-  of  doth).    These  are 
merous  other  indostnsIestabiishn>entsfpapcr]niUs,  iron  fou  Ddriea. 
bnck  works,  rehoing  lumaces,  &c-). 

Vieime  wai  otiginatly  the  capiul  of  tbe  AUobrogea,  and 
became  a  Roman  colony  about  4;  B.C.  under  Caeaar,  who 
mbcUished  and  fortified  it.    A  little  later  tfacsc  coloniata  were 

pcllcd  by  the  Allobroges^  the  eiileg  (hen  founded  the  coluiy 
L  on)  (Lugdunum).  It  wai  not  till  the  days  of  Augustus 
an  Tiberius  that  Vienne  regained  all  iu  former  privileges  as' a 
Roman  colony.  Later  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Frovincii 
V  ennentis.  In  157  Poslumus  wai  proclaimed  emperor  beie, 
and  or  a  few  yeara  from  that  day  onwards  Vienne  was  the 
cap  a]  of  a  ihotl-lived  provincial  empire.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  convened  to  Christianity  by  Creiceni,  the  ditdple  ol 
S  F  uL  Certainly  there  were  Christians  here  in  177.  at  in  the 
Greek  letter  (preserved  to  ui  by  Euscbius)  addressed  at  that 
da  by  Ibe  churcha  of  Vienne  and  Lyont  to  those  of  Alia. 
and  Phry^  mention  it  nude  of  "  the "  deacon  of  ViFOse. 
The  first  bishop  ccminly  kaown  is  Venia,  who  wai  preaent  at 
be  Council  of  Arle*  in  314.  About  450  Vienne  became  aa 
licbbisbopiic  and  continued  one  till  1790,  when  the  sec  wu 
BUppnased.  Tbe  arcfalHsbopi  disputed  with  those  d  Lyons 
tbe  title  of  "  Piinute  of  Alt  the  Cauls."  Vienne  was  con- 
quered by  tbe  Burgundlani  in  438,  and  in  ;}4  was  taken  liy  the 
Ftanki.  Sacked  in  js8  by  the  Lombirdi  and  in  7j;  by  the 
Stncens,  tbe  govemnienl  of  the  diittict  was  given  by  Chjules 
tbe  Bald  in  $6g  to  >  certain  Count  Boao,  who  in  879  was  pn>- 
daimed  king  of  Provence,  and  was  buried  on  hti  dealfa  in  £^7 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Maurice.  Viuine  then  continued 
to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  or  Aries  till  b  1031  it 
reverted  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  lovereigni  of  that 
kingdom,  as  well  aa  the  emperors  in  the  nib  century  (in 
particular  Ftiderick  Barbaroasa  in  iijj),  recognited  the  tights 
of  the  archbishopi  as  the  rtileis  (in  the  name  of  tbe  emperor) 
of  Vienne.  But  the  growing  power  of  the  counts  of  Albon. 
later  Dauphins  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  tbe  Viennois, 
wai  the  cause  of  many  diiputa  between  tbem  and  the  arch- 
bishops. In  IJ49  the  reigning  Dauphin  sold  bis  Daupbinj 
to  France,  but  the  tnwti  of  Vienne  was  not  included  in  this 
■ale,  and  Ibe  arcbbi^iops  did  not  give  up  their  tjgfals  over  it  10 
France  till  1449,  when  [t  first  became  French.  In  1311-ri 
the  fifteenth  General  Council  was  held  at  Vienne.  when  Ckment 
V.  abolished  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templar.  Vienne  wu 
sacked  in  is6i  by  the  Protestants  under  tbe  baron  ifes  Adteis. 
and  was  held  for  (be  LIgue  ijgv-qj.  wlicn  it  wai  taken  in  the 
name  of  Henri  IV,  by  Montmorency.  Tbe  fortifications  were 
demolished  between  ijSg  and  1636.  In  1790  the  arcbbiibopric 
was  abolished,  the  title  "Primate  of  All  the  Gaub"  being 
attributed  to  the  arcbhiihr^of  Lyons.  Among  famous  natives 
of  Vienne  may  be  mentioned  St  Julian  (jrd  cenluiy)  and 
Nicholas  Chorier  (i6ii-i6gi},  tbe  hislnrian  of  the  Daupbint, 
while  Gui  de  Boutgogne,  who  was  arcbbisbop  1090-1  iiq,  became 
pope  in  1 1 19  as  Caliitus  II,  (d.  1 1  >4). 

I.  de  Terrebasse,  faKF^Mifltt  hIhik]  (t  da 
-a  Dautlmti  (6  volt..  Vienne.  iB;^rt):  CI. 
still  ieVUntH  (Vienne,  iU9)l  ^i-  Chevalier. 

_ __.   lira  itaapMuu.  In  vol.  i.  (Vienne.  iM9). 

is  that  of  St  Andr^  le  Bai.  and  in  vol.  iL  (1891)  a  description  of  that 
of  St  Maurice;  N.  Chorier.  KKbrfbi  nr  Ut  aUimiMr  di  la  tide 
de  Vinm  nicnne,  1638):  E.  A.  Freenun.  Article  in  the  Soltriay 
RttUm  for  Feb.  6,  1B7S:  F.  Raymond,  U  Cxtde  Vinmtii  (Troyes. 
I»97)-  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

VIENin;  COnMCIL  op,  an  eccUastio)  tnuncil,  which  In 
tbe  Roffiu  Catholic  Church  ranks  as  the  fifteenth  ecumt 
lysod.    It  met  from  October  16,  131 1,  to  Hay  6,  ijis.  1 
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tht  pRSideocy  of  Pt>pe  Cleinent  V.  The  transference  of  the 
Cuna  from  Rome  to  Avignon  (1309)  had  brought  the  papacy 
ooder  the  tnfliimrr  of  the  French  crown;  and  this  position 
PhiHp  the  Fair  of  France  now  endeavoured  to  utilize  by  de- 
manding from  the  pope  the  dissolution  of  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  ofder  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  introduction 
of  a  trial  for  heresy  against  the  late  Pope  Boniface  VUI.  To 
evade  the  second  claim,  Qement  gave  way  on  the  first.  Legal 
trials  and  acts  of  violence  against  the  Templars  had  begun  as 
cariy  as  the  year  1307  (see  Temsiabs);  and  the  principal 
object  of  thfi  ooondl  was  to  secure  a  definite  decision  on  the 
questkm  of  their  continuance  or  abolition.  In  the  rommittee 
apfjointed  for  prdiminary  consultation,  one  section  was  for  the 
immediate  condemnation  of  the  order,  and  declined  to  allow 
it  any  opportunity  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now 
saperflnoos  and  simply  a  source  of  strife.  The  majority  of 
the  members,  Ikowever,  regarded  the  case  as  non-provpn,  and 
demanded  that  the  ord»  should  be  heard  on  its  own  behalf; 
vhOe  at  the  same  time  they  hdd  that  its  dissolution  was  unjustifi- 
able. Under  pressure  from  the  king,  who  was  himseU  present 
in  Vlenne,  the  pope  determined  that,  as  the  order  gave  occasion 
for  scandal  bat  could  not  be  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  judicial 
sentcnoe  idejure),  it  should  be  abolished  per  mfidum  pronsionis 
ua  ordinaiioms  aposlolkae;  in  other  words,  by  An  administra- 
tive ruling  baaed  on  considerations  of  the  general  welfare. 
Td  this  procedure  the  council  agreed,  and  on  the  a  and  of  March 
the  order  of  the  Temple  was  suppressed  by  the  bull  Vox 
eUmamtis't  while  further  decisions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
order  and  its  possessions  followed  later. 

In  addition  to  this  the  discussions  announced  in  the  opening 
^Mech,  regarding  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
Mod  the  protection  of  her  liberties,  took  place;  and  a  part  of 
the  Constitutions  found  in  the  Clementinumf  published  in  13x7 
hf  John  XXn.,  were  probably  enacted  by  the  coundl.  StiU 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  decrees  were  actually 
puatd  at  Vlenne.  Additional  decisions  were  necessitated  by 
the  violent  disputes  which  raged  within  the  Franciscan  order 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  St  Frauds  of  Assisi,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  subordinate  questions  ariang  from  this. 
R«9ohitioiks  wvre  also  adopted  on  the  Beguines  and  their  mode 
oC  Efe  (see  BECnnxES),  the  control  of  the  hospitals,  the  institu- 
tion of  instnictors  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Chaldaic  at  the 
asivcnities,  and  on  numerous  details  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
aodhw. 

See  Maaa,  CeOecHo  ConciUoruMt  voL  xxv.;  Hefele,  ConcSim- 
tpckkklg,  voL  vi  ppw  533-54. 

VBROU  DAMIBL  (1851-1904),  Spanish  painter  and 
dranghtsman,  was  bom  in  Madrid  in  1851.  He  went  to  Paris 
xB  1867  to  seek  his  fortune,  fired  by  the  vivid  energy  of  his 
nafinnal  temperament.  He  became  attached  to  the  Monde 
Simatri  in  1870,  just  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out, 
and,  like  other  artists  in  the  paper,  came  under  the  powerful 
■kfinenoe  ci.  Kdmond  Morin,  the  first  newspaper  draughtsman 
in  Trance  who  sought  to  impart  to  drawings  for  journals  the 
duractcr  of  a  work  of  art.  Vierge's  earlier  dbiwings,  therefore, 
partake  greatly  of  Morin's  style;  such  are,  "  The  Shooting  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paiz,"  "The  Place  d'Armes  at  Versailles," 
**T1ie  LoKo,"  "The  Great  School-F«te  of  Lyons,"  ''Anid- 
venary  ol  the  Fight  of  Aydes  "  and  "  Souvenir  of  Coulmiers." 
>lage  lost  no  time  in  proving  the  eztraordinazy  vigour  and 
picturesqueneas  of  hb  art.  Apart  from  the  contrQnition  of  his 
ovn  ori^nal  work,  he  was  required  by  his  paper  to  redraw  upon 
the  wood,  for  the  engraver,  the  sketches  sent  in  by  artist-oorre- 
^oodents,  such  as  Luc  (^vier  Merson  in  Rome  and  Samuel 
Unabieta  (Vierge's  brother)  in  Spain.  From  1871  to  1878 
bis  indxviduafity  became  more  and  more  pronoonoed,  and  he 
produced,  among  his  best-known  drawings,  "  Christmas  in 
Spain,'*  "The  Republican  Meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square." 
"  Attack  CD  a  Thun  m  Andalusia,"  "  Feast  of  St  Rosalia  in 
Palermo."  "  la  the  Jardin  d'AcdimaUtion,"  "  The  Burning  of 
the  libtary  of  the  Eacurial,  1872,"  "  Grasshoppers  in  Algiers,'*^ 
*Bxicaoda0e  hi  Sicily,"   "Ntght   F^e  in   Constantinople," 


"Episode  of  the  Cvfl  War  in  Spain,"  "Marriage  of  the 
King  of  Spain"  and  "The  Bull  Fight."  About  this  time 
he  illustrated  with  remarkable  dash  and  skill  Victor  Hugo's 
ifKM^  tenibU  (Michel  L£vy,  1874,  and  Hugues,  1879),  "  '^'J*' 
(Hugues,  1877)  ^^^  ^  iiistrabUs  (i88a).  His  masterpiece 
of  illustration  is  Michelet's  Hilary  of  Franc*  (1876),  consist- 
ing of  26  volumes  containing  xooo  drawings.  In  1879  he  was 
drawing  for  La  Vie  modeme,  and  then  procee4ed  to  Olustrate 
Pablo  de  Segovia,  While  engaged  iq>on  this  work  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysis  in  the  right  arm,  but  with  characteristic 
energy  and  courage  he  set  himself  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill 
in  drawing  with  the  left,  and  calmly  proceeded  with  the  illus- 
trations to  the  book.  In  1891  he  illustrated  VEspagnote, 
by  Bergerat,  and  in  1895  Le  Cabaret  des  trots  vertus.  In  1898 
he  held,  at  the  Pelletan  Gallery  in  Paris,  an  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  for  Chateaubriand's  Le  Dernier  Abencirage  ("  The 
Last  of  the  Abencerrages  "),  and  in  the  following  year  a  com- 
prehensive  exhibition  of  his  work  (including  the  iUustrations 
to  Don  Quixofe)  at  the  Art  Nouveau  Gallery,  also  in  Paris.  In 
1898  Vierge  contributed  to  VImage,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  engraving  upon  wood;  and  two  years  later, 
at  the  Internatioiud  Exhibition  at  Paris,  he  was  awarded  a 
gurand  prix.  In  1902  he  exhibited  at  the  New  Salon  a  scene 
from  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  died  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine  in  May  1904.- 

See  Roger  Marx,  Vintage  (1898);  B^raldl,  La  Cravure  au  icT 
sOde, 

YIERSEHt  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  pro- 
vince, XI  in.  by  rail  S.W.  from  Crefeld,  and  at  the  junction  ol 
lines  to  Mlinchen-Gladbach,  Venlo,  &c.  Pop.  (1905)  27,577.  It 
has  an  evangelical  aiul  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among 
the  latter  the  handsome  parish  church  dating  from  the  15th 
century,  and  various  educational  establishments.  Viersen  is 
one  of  the  chief  seats  in  the  lower  Rhine  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vdvets,  silks  (especially  umbrella  covers)  and  plush. 

VUSRZON,  a  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Bourges  by  rail.  The  Cher  and  the  Yivre 
unite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lie  Vierzon-Ville  (pop. 
(1906)  town,  11,8x2)  and  Vierzon-ViUage  (pop.  town,  2026; 
commune,  97x0);  Vierzon-Bourgneul  (pop.  town,  X482)  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cher.  The  town  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of 
Berry  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Orleans  railway; 
there  are  several  large  manufactories  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  machines,  also  foundries,  porcelain,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  glass  works.  A  technical  school  of  mechanics  and  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  among  the  institutions  of  the 
town. 

VIETA  (or  ViiTE),  FRANCOIS,  Seicneits  ds  la  BiconiRE 
(X540-X603),  more  generally  known  as  FaANasciTS  Vista, 
French  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1540  at  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
in  Poitou.  According  to  F.  Ritter,*  Vieta  was  brought  up  as 
a  Catholic,  and  died  in  the  same  creed;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  bdonged  to  the  Huguenots  for  several  years. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  law  at  Poitiers  Vieta  b^an 
his  career  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  towxL  This  he  left 
about  X567,  and  somewhat  later  we  find  him  at  Rennes  as  s 
councillor  of  the  parlement  of  Brittany.  The  religious  troubles 
drove  him  thence,  and  Rohan,  the  well-known  chief  of  the 
Huguenots,  took  him  tmder  his  special  protection.  He  recom- 
mended him  in  X580  as  a  "maltre  des  requites"  (master  of 
requests);  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  at  the  instance  of  Rohan, 
addressed  two  letters  to  Henry  HI.  of  France  on  the  3rd  of 
March  and  the  26th  of  April  X585,  to  obtain  Vieta's  restoration 
to  his  former  office,  but  without  result.  After  the  accession  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  of  France,  VieU  filled  in  x  589 
the  position  of  coundllpr  of  the  parlement  at  Tours.  He 
afterwards  became  a  royal  privy  councillor,  and  remained  so 
tfll  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  at  Paris  in  February 
1603,  but  in  what  manner  we  do  not  know;  Anderson,  the 
editor  of  his  scientific  writings,  speaks  only  of  a  "  praeceps  et 
immaturum  autoris  fatum." 

^BoOetino  Boneompagni  (Rome,  x868).  voL  L  p.  227.  n.  I. 
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We  know  of  one  important  lervice  rendered  by  Vkta  as 
a  royal  ofiScer.  While  at  Toun  he  discovered  the  key  to  a 
Spaxiish  cipher,  consisting  of  more  than  500  characters,  and 
thenceformtfd  all  the  despatches  in  that  language  which  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  could  be  easily  read.  His  fame 
now  rests,  however,  entirely  upon  his  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics. Being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  printed  at  his  own  expense 
the  numerous  papers  which  he  wrote  on  various  branches  of 
this  science,  and  communicated  them  to  scholars  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  An  evidence  of  the  good  use  he  made  of 
his  means,  as  well  as  of  the  kindlinran  of  his  character,  is  fur- 
nished  by  the  fact  that  he  entertained  as  a  guest  for  a  whole 
month  a  scientific  adversary,  Adriaan  van  Roomen,  and  then 
paid  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home.  Vieta's  writings  thus 
became  very  quickly  known;  but,  when  Frandscus  van 
Schooten  issued  a  general  edition  of  his  works  in  1646,  he  failed 
to  make  a  complete  collection,  although  probably  nothing  of 
very  great  value  has  perished. 

The  fonta  of  Vieta's  writings  is  their'  weak  side.  He  indulg:ed 
freely  in  flourishes;  and  in  devising  technical  terms  derived  from 
the  Greek  he  teems  to  have  aimed  at  making  them  as  unintelligible 
as  possible.  None  of  them,  in  point  of  fact,  has  held  its  ground, 
ana  even  his  prooosal  to  denote  unknown  quantities  bv  the  vowels 
A,  B,  I,  o,  u,  Y — ^tne  consonants  B,  c,  &c..  bemg  reserved  for  general 
known  quantities — has  not  been  taken  up.  In  this  denotation 
he  followed,  perhaps,  some  older  contemporaries,  as  Ramus,  who 
designated  the  points  in  geometrical  figures  by  vowels,  making  use 
of  consonants,  a,  s,  x,  &c.,  only  when  these  were  exhausted.  Vieta 
b  wont  to  be  call«l  the  father  of  modem  algebra.  This  does  not 
mean,  what  is  often  alleged,  that  nobody  before  him  had  ever 
thought  of  choosing  symbols  different  from  numerals,  such  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  denote  the  quantities  of  arithmetic, 
but  that  he  made  a  general  custom  of  what  until  his  time  had  been 
only  an  exjoeptionai  attempt.  All  that  is  wanting  in  his  writings, 
especially  in  his  Isagoffi  «»  artem  analyticam  (1591),  in  order  to 
make  them  look  like  a  modem  school  algebra,  is  merely  the  sign 
of  equahty — a  want  which  is  the  more  striking  because  Robert 
Reoorde  had  made  use  of  our  present  symbol  for  this  purpose  since 
1557,  and  Xylander  had  employed  vertical  parallel  lines  since  I575> 
On  the  other  hand,  Vieta  was  well  skilled  in  most  modem  artinoes, 
aiming  at  a  simplification  of  equations  by  the  substitution  of  new 
quantities  having  a  certain  connexion  with  the  primitive  unknown 
quantities.  Another  of  his  works,  Recensio  canonica  effuHonum 
geomUricantm,  bears  a'8tam[>  not  less  modem,  being  what  we  now 
call  an  algebraic  geometry^— in  other  words,  a  o^lection  of  precepts 
how  to  construct  algebraic  expressions  with  the  use  of  rule  and 
compass  only.  While  these  writings  were  generally  intelligible, 
and  therefore  of  the  greatest  didactic  importance,  the  principle 
tfjT  homotpieity,  first  enunciated  by  >^eta,  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
his  times  that  most  readers  seem  to  have  passed  it  over  without 
advertine  to  its  value.  That  principle  haa  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Greek  authors  of  the  classic  age;  but  of  later  mathematicians 
only  Hero,  Diophantus,  &c.,  ventured  to  regard  lines  and  surfaces 
as  mete  numbers  that  could  be  joined  to  give  a  new  number,  their 
sum.  It  may  be  that  the  study  of  such  sums,  which  he  found 
in  the  worin  of  Diophantus,  prompted  him  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  ouantities  occurring  in  an  equation  ought  to  be  homo- 
geneous, all  of  'them  lines,  or  surfaces,  or  solids,  or  supersolids— 
an  equation  between  mere  numbers  being  inadmisdble.  During 
the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  between  Vieta's  day  and  our 
own  several  changes  of  opinion  nave  taken  place  on  this  subject, 
till  the  principle  nas  at  last  proved  so  far  victorious  that  modem 
mathematicians  like  to  make  homogeneous  such  equations  as  are 
not  so  from  the  be^nning,  in  order  to  get  values  of  a  symmetrical 
shape.  Vieta  himself,  of  course,  did  not  see  so  far  as  that;  never- 
theless the  merit  cannot  be  denied  him  of  having  indiiectl]^  suggested 
the  thought.  Nor  are  his  writings  lacking  m  actual  inventions. 
He  conceived  methods  for  the  general  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  degrees  different  from  those  of  Ferro  and 
rerran,  with  which,  however,  it  b  difficult  to  believe  him  to  have 
^pcen  unacquainted.  He  devised  an -approximate  numerical  solution 
of  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  wherein  Leonardo  of 
I^sa  must  have  preceded  him.  but  by  a  method  every  vestige  of 
which  b  completely  lost.  He  knew  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  positive  roots  of  an  equation  (which,  by  the  way,  were  alone 
thought  of  as  roots)  and  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity.  He  found  out  the  formula  for  deriving 
the  une  of  a  multiple  angle,  kno^ng  that  of  the  simple  angle  with 
due  regard  to  the  periodicity  of  sines.  Thb  formula  must  have 
been  known  to  Vieta  in  1593.  In  that  year  Adriaan  van  Roomen 
gave  out  as  a  problem  to  all  mathematicians  an  equation  of  the 
45th  degree,  which,  being  recognized  by  Vieta  as  depending  on 
the  equation  between  sin  ^  and  sin  W45t  was  resolved  by  him  at 
once,  all  the  twenty-three  positive  roots  of  which  the  said  equation 


was  capable  bdng  given  at  the  same  time  (see  TKiO(»OMBTmT). 
Such  was  the  first  encounter  of  the  two  scholars.  A  second  took 
place  when  Vieta  pointed  to  ApoUonius's  problem  of  taction  as  not 
yet  being  mastered,  and  Adriaan  van  Roomen  gave  a  solution  by 
the  hy^rbola.  Vieta,  however,  did  not  accept  it,  as  there  exbted 
a  solution  by  means  of  the  rule  and  the  compass  only,  whkh  he 
pubUshed  himself  in  hb  ApMonxus  Callus  (1600).  In  thb  paper 
vieta  made  use  of  the  centre  of  similitude  of  two  circles.  Lastly  he 
gave  an  infinite  product  for  the  number  «- (see  CiacLB,  Squaring  or). 

Vieta's  collected  works  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Open 
Mathematica  by  F  van  Schooten  at  Leiden  in  1646.  (M.  Ca.) 

VIEUXTEMPS.  HENRI  (1820-1881),  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Verviers,  on  the  20th  of  February  1820. 
Until  hb  seventh  year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ledoux,  but  when  De 
B6riot  heard  him  he  adopted  him  as  hb  pupil,  taking  him  to 
appear  in  Parb  in  1828.  From  1833  onwards  he  q>ent  the 
greater  part  of  hb  life  in  concert  tours,  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  uniform  success.  He  first  appeared  in  London  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert  on  the  2nd  of  June  1834,  and  in  the 
following  year  studied  composition  with  Reicha  in  Paris,  and 
began  to  produce  a  long  series  of  works,  full  of  formidably 
difficult  passages,  thouj^  also  of  pleasing  themes  and  fine 
musical  ideas,  which  are  consequently  highly  appreciated  by 
violinbts.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  solo  violinbt  to  the  tsar, 
and  professor  in  the  conservatorium  in  St  Petersburg.  From 
187 1  to  1873  he  was  teacher  of  the  violin  class  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  but  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  paralysb  in  the 
latter  year,  and  from  that  time  could  only  superintend  the 
studies  of  favourite  pupib.  He  died  at  Mustapha,  in  Algiers, 
on  the  6th  of  June  z88z.  He  had  a  perfect  command  of 
technique,  faultless  intonation  and  a  marvellous  command  of 
the  bow.  Hb  staccato  was  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  hb 
tone  was  exceptionally  rich  and  fulL 

VIGAN,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ilocos  Sur, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  mouth  <tf  the  Abra  river, 
about  300  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  of  the  municipality 
(igo3)  X4f945;  after  the  census  of  1903  was  taken  there  were 
united  to  Vigan  the  municipalities  of  Bantay  (pop.  7020), 
San  Vicente  (pop.  5060),  Santa  Catalina  (pop.  5625)  and  C^yan 
(pop.  6201),  making  the  total  population  of  the  mtmidpality 
38,851.  Vigan  b  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Nueva  S^o\'ia 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a'  substantial  court-house,  other 
durable  public  buildings  and  a  monument  to  Juan  de  Salcedo, 
its  fotmder.  It  b  engaged  in  fanning,  fishing,  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tile,  cotton  fabrics  and  furniture,  and  the  building 
of  boats.    The  language  b  Ilocano. 

VIGfiS-LEBRUN,  MARIB-ANNB  ELISABETH  (1755-1842), 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Parb,  the  daughter  <^  a  painter, 
from  whom  she  received  her  first  instruction,  though  sht  bene- 
fited more  by  the  advice  of  Doyen,  Greuze,  Joseph  Vemet  and 
other  masters  of  the  period.  When  only  about  twenty  years 
of  age  she  had  already  risen  to  fame  with  her  portraits  of  Count 
Orloff  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  her  personal  charm  making 
her  at  the  same  time  a  favourite  in  society.  In  1776  she 
married  the  painter  and  art-critic  J.  B.  P.  Lebrun,  and  in 
Z783  her  picture  of  "  Peace  bringing  b&ck  Abundance  "  (now 
at  the  Louvre)  gained  her  the  membership  of  the  Academy. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789  ^e  escaped  first  to 
Italy,  where  she  worked  at  Rome  and  Naples.  At  Rome  she 
painted  the  portraits  of  Princesses  Adehude  and  Victoria,  and 
at  Naples  the  "  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  "  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  Tankerville  Chamberlayne;  and  then  jour- 
neyed to  Vienna,  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  She  returned  to 
Paris  in  1781,  but  went  in  the  following  year  to  London,  where 
she  painted  the  portraits  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  x8o8  to  Switzerland.  Her  niunerous  journeys, 
and  the  vogue  she  enjoyed  wherever  she  went,  accotmt  for  the 
numerous  portraits  from  her  brush  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  great  collections  of  many  countries.  Having  relumed  to 
France  from  Switzerland,  she  lived  first  at  her  country  house 
near  Marly  and  then  in  Parb,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  in  1842,  having  been  widowed  for  twenty-nine 
years.  She  published  her  own  memoirs  tmder  the  title  of 
Simvenirs    (Parb,    1835-37).    Among  her  many  sitters  was 
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Uarie  Antoinette,  of  wbom  she  painted  over  twenty  portraits 
between  1779  and  1789.  A  portrait  of  the  artist  is  in  the  hall 
of  the  painters  at  the  Uffizi,and  another  at  the  National  Gallery. 
The  Louvre  owns  two  portraits  of  Mme  Lebnin  and  her 
dan^ter,  besides  five  other  portraits  and  an  allegorical  com- 
pwitiiOTi. 

A  full  account  of  her  eventful  life  is  riven  in  the  artist's  SovHnirSt 
and  in  C  PUIet's  Mmt  VigjU-Le  Bnat  (Paris.  1890).  The  artist's 
autobiography  has  been  translated  by  Liond  Strachey.  Memoirs 
•fiime  Vtt^Lebnm  (New  York.  1903),  fuUy  iUustrated. 

VIGEVASO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy,  Italy, 
m  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hdno,  34  m. 
by  rail  S.W.  from  Milan  on  the  line  to  Mortara,  381  ft.  above 
lea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  18,043  (town);  33,560  (commune). 
It  is  a  medieval  walled  town,  with  an  arcaded  market-place, 
a  cathedral,  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  and  a  castle 
of  the  Sfocza  family,  dating  from  the  X4th  century  and  adorned 
with  a  loggiA  by  Bramante  and  a  tower  imitating  that  of 
FlUrete  in  the  Castello  Sforscsco  at  Milan.  It  is  a  place  of 
sontt  importance  in  the  silk  trade  and  also  produces  excellent 
macarooL    Thete  is  a  steam  tramway  to  Novara. 

VfGPCSSOM,  G^DBRANDR  (iSafr-xSSp),  the  foremost 
Scandinavian  scholar  of  the  X9th  century,  was  bom  of  a  good 
and  dd  Icelandic  family  in  BreiOaf  jord  in  1828.  He  was  brought 
np,  tin  he  went  to  a  tutor's,  by  his  kinswoman,  Kristin  Vfgfuss- 
<k)ttir,  to  wbom,  he  records,  he  "  owed  not  only  that  he  became 
a  man  of  letters,  but  almost  everything/'  He  was  sent  to  the 
old  and  famous  school  at  Bessastad  and  (when  it  removed  thither) 
at  Reykjavik;  and  in  1849,  already  a  fair  scholar,  he  came  to 
CopoUiagen  tjniversity  as  a  bwrsarius  in  the  Regense  College. 
He  was,  after  his  student  course,  appointed  stipendiarius  by 
the  Arna-Magnaean  trustees,  and  worked  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  ArnarMagnaean  Library  till,  as  he  said,  he  knew  every 
scrap  of  old  vdlum  and  of  Icelandic  written  paper  in  that  whole 
collection.  During  his  Danish  life  he  twice  revisited  Iceland 
(last  in  x8$8),  and  made  short  tours  in  Norway  and  South 
Gennany  with  friends.  In  x866,  after  some  montl»  in  London, 
he  settled  down  in  Oxford,  which  he  made  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  only  quitting  it  for  visits  to  the  great  Scandi- 
navian libraries  or  to  London  (to  work  during  two  or  three  long 
vacations  with  his  fellow-labourer,  F  Y  Powell),  or  for  short 
trips  to  places  such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
the  old  mootstead  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Downton,  the  Roman 
itation  at  Pevensey,  the  burial-place  of  Bishop  Brynjulf's 
Ql-fatcd  son  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  like  He  held  the  office 
<tf  Reader  in  Scandinavian  at  the  university  of  Oxford  (a  post 
atated  for  him)  from  1884  till  his  death.  He  was  a  Jubilee 
Doctor  of  Upsala,  1877,  and  received  the  Danish  order  of  the 
Danndirog  in  x88$.  Vfgfibson  died  of  cancer  on  the  31st  of 
Jaooary  1889,  and  was  buned  in  St  Sepulchre's  Cemetery, 
Oxford,  on  the  3rd  of  February  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  literature,  reading  most  European  languages  well  and  bcmg 
arqnaintfd  with  their  classics.  His  memory  was  remarkable, 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  Eddie  poems  had  been  lost,  he  could 
have  written  them  down  from  memory.  He  spoke  English 
wen  and  idioaaatically,  but  with  a  strong  Icelandic  accent.  He 
vnie  a  bcaotiful,  distinctive  and  clear  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
tlmiaaads  of  lines  of  MS.  copying  he  had  done  m  his  early  life* 

By  his  T4»ai6l  (written  between  October  1854  and  April  1855) 
•e  laid  the  foondaUoos  for  the  chronology  of  Icelandic  history,  in  a 
•tries  of  ooocfanions  that  have  not  been  displaced  (nave  by  his  own 
additions  and  oonectioos),  and  that  justly  earned  the  praise  of 
Jscob  Grimm.  His  editions  of  Icelandic  classics  (1858-63).  Bukopa 
Sonr,  Berdar  5afa,  Fom  Sdgur  (with  Mdbius).  Eyrbyegia  Saga 
aad  fJaleyar-Mt  (with  Unger)  opened  a  new  era  of  Icelandic  scholar- 
<yp»  and  can  only  fitly  be  compared  to  the  Rolls  Series  editions  of 
cnrenicies  by  Dr  Stubbs  for  the  interest  and  value  of  their  prefaces 
aadtects.  Seven  jrears  of  constant  and  severe  toil  (1866-73)  were 
p*ta  to  the  Oxford  IceUndic-EogKsh  Dictionary,  incomparably 
the  best  guide  to  classic  Icelandic,  and  a  monumental  example  of 
ygManded  work.  His  later  series  of  editions  (1874-85)  included 
>n<7Mifa  and  Hiconar  Sag^  the  great  and  complex  mass  of 
Kcbnfie  historical  sagas,  known  as  Sturlunga,  and  the  Corpus 
1*^««  BonaU,  in  which  he  edited  the  whole  body  of  classic 
Inavian  poetry.  As  an  introduction  to  the  StuHunga,  he 
a  complete  though  coodae,  history  of  the  classic  Northern 


litemture  and  its  sources.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Ctrpus,  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  critical  history  of  the  Eddie  poetry  and 
Court  poetiy  of  the  North  in  a  series  of  brilliant,  original  ana  well- 
supported  theories  that  are  gradually  being  accepted  even  by  those 
who  were  at  first  inclined  to  reject  them.  His  little  Icdandic 
Prose  Reader  (with  F.  York  Powdl)  (1879)  furnishes  the  English 
student  with  a  pleasant  and  trustworthy  rath  to  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Icelandic  The  Crimm  Centenary  Fabers  {1886)  give  good 
examples  of  the  range  of  his  historic  work,  while  his  Appendix 
on  Icelandic  currency  to  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent's  Burnt  Njal  is  a  model 
of  methodical  investigation  into  an  intricate  and  somewhat  import- 
ant subject.  As  a  wnter  in  his  own  tongue  he  at  once  gained  a  high 
position  by  his  excellent  and  delightful  Relations  oj  Travelin Norway 
and  South  Germany.    In  English,  as  his  "  Visit  to  Grimm  *'  and  his 

B>werf  ul  letters  to  The  Times  show,  he  had  attained  no  mean  skill, 
is  life  is  mainly  a  record  of  weil-dixected  and  efficient  labour  in 
Denmark  and  Oxford.  (F.  Y.  P.) 

VIGIL  (Lat.  vigUia,  "  watch  'O.  in  the  Christian  Chuzch, 
the  eve  of  a  festivsL  The  use  of  the  word  is,  however,  late,  the 
vigiliae  (pemoctationes,  raiwx^)  having  origiaaJly  been  the 
services,  consisting  of  prayers,  hymns,  processions  and  some- 
times the  eucharist,  ceitebrated  on  the  preceding  ni^t  in  pre> 
paration  for  the  feast.  The  oldest  of  the  vigils  is  that  of  Easter 
Eve,  those  of  Pentecost  and  CHiristmas  being  instituted  somewhat 
later.  With  the  Easter  vigil  the  eucharist  was  qpedally  asso- 
ciated, and  baptism  with  that  of  Pentecost  (see  Whitsunday). 
The  abuses  connected  with  nocturnal  vigils'  led  to  theii  being 
attacked,  especially  by  Vigilentius  of  Barcebna  {e.  400),  against 
whom  Jerome  fulminated  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  The 
ctistom,  however,  increased,  vigils  being  usstituted  for  the 
other  festivals,  including  those  of  saints. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  nocturnal  vigUia  were,  except  in  the 
monasteries,  gradually  discontinued,  matins  and  veqiers  on 
the  preceding  day,  with  fasting,  taking  their  place.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  vigil  is  now  usually  cdebrated 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  the  festival,  except  at 
Christmas,  when  a  midnight  mass  is  celebrated,  and  on  Easter 
Eve.  These  vigils  aro  further  distinguished  as  privileged  and 
unprivileged.  The  former  (except  that  of  the  Epiphany)  have 
special  offices;  in  the  latter  the  vigil  is  merely  commemorated. 

The  Church  of  En^and  has.  reverted  to  early  custom  in  so 
far  as  only  "  Easter  Even  "  is  distinguished  by  a  q>ecial  collect, 
gospel  and  epistle.  'The  other  vi^  are  recognized  in  the 
calendar  (including  those  of  the  saints)  and  the  rubric  directs 
that  "the  collect  appointed  for  any  Holy-day  that  hath  a 
Vigil  or  Eve,  shall  be  said  at  the  Evening  Service  next  before." 

VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE,  in  the  United  Sutes,  a  self- 
constituted  judicial  body,  occasionally  organized  in  the  western 
frontier  districts  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The 
first  committee  of  prominence  bearing  the  name  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco  in  June  1851,  when  the  crimes  of  desperadoes 
who  had  immigrated  to  the  gold-fields  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  it  was  said  that  there  were  venal  judges,  packed 
juries  and  false  witnesses.  At  first  this  committee  was  com- 
posed of  about  200  members,  afterwards  it  was  much  larger. 
The  general  committee  was  governed  by  an  executive  committee 
and  the  city  was  policed  by  sub-committees.  Within  about 
thirty  days  four  desperadoes  were  arrested,  tried  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  hanged,  and  about  thirty  others  were 
banished.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  the  committee  then 
quietly  adjourned,  but  it  was  revived  five  years  later  Similar 
committees  were  common  in  other  parts  of  California  and  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  That  in  Montana 
exterminated  m  1863-64  a  band  of  outlaws  organized  under 
Henry  Plummer,  the  sheriff  of  Montana  City;  twenty-four  of 
the  outlaws  were  hanged  within  a  few  months.  Committees 
or  societies  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  were  formed  in  the 
Southern  states  during  the  Reconstruction  period  (1865-72) 
to  protect  white  famih'es  from  negroes  and  "  carpet-baggers, 
and  besides  these  there  were  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  (^.v.)  and  its 
branches,  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  Pale  Faces,  and 
the  Invisible  Empire  of  the  South,  the  prindpal  object  of  which 
was  to  control  the  negroes  by  striking  them  with  terror. 

*  The  35th  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (305)  forbids  women  to 
attend  tnem. 
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See  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Potidar  TribunaU  (a  vols.,  San  Fnacuco, 
t887);  and  T.  J.  Diinadale,  Th»  VigOoMUs  of  Montana  (Vusinia 
aty,  1866). 

VI06JllinUS  (fl.  e,  400),  the  presbyter,  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  a  "work,  no  longer  extant,  against  superstitious  prac- 
tices, which  called  forth  one  of  the  most  violent  and  scurrilous 
of  Jerome's  polemical  treatises,  was  bom  about  570  at  Cala- 
gurris  in  Aquitania  Cthe  modem  Cazdres  or  perhaps  Saint 
Bertrand  de  Comminges  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne), 
where  his  father  kept  a  "  statio  "  or  inn  on  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Aquitania  to  Spain.  While  still  a  youth  his  talent 
became  known  to  Sulpidus  Severus,  who  had  estates  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  in  395  Sulpidus,  who  probably  baptized 
him,  sent  lum  with  letters  to  Pkulinus  of  Nola,  where  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception.  On  his  return  to  Severus  in  Gaid 
he  was  ordained;  and,  having  soon  afterwards  inherited  means 
throu^  the  deaUi  of  h£i  father,  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  where 
he  was  received  wiUi  great  respect  1^  Jerome  at  Bethlehem. 
The  stay  of  Vigilantius  histed  for  some  time;  but,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  he  was  dragged  into  the  dispute  then  raging  about 
Origen,  in  which  he  did  not  see  fit  wholly  to  adopt  Jerome's 
attitude.  On  t^  return  to  the  West  h&  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  Jerome  to  Paulinus,  and  at  various  places  where 
he  stopped  on  the  way  be  appears  to  have  expressed  himself 
about  Jerome  in  a  manner  that  when  reported  gave  great 
offence  to  that  father,  and  provoked  him  to  write  a  reply 
(Ep,  61).  Vigilantius  now  settled  for  some  time  in  Gaul,  and 
is  said  by  one  authority  (Gennadius)  to  have  afterwards  held 
a  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona.  About  403,  some  years 
after  Us  return  from  the  East,  Vigilantius  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  against  superstitious  practices,  in  which  he  argued  against 
rdic  worship,  as  also  against  the  vigils  in  the  badlicas  of  the 
martyrs,  then  so  common,  the  sending  of  alms  to  Jerusalem, 
the  rejection  of  earthly  goods  and  the  attribution  of  q)ecial 
virtue  to  the  unmarried  state,  espedally  in  the  case  of  the  clergy. 
He  thus  covers  a  wider  range  than  Jovinian,  whom  he  surpasses 
also  in  intensity.  He  was  especially  indignant  at  the  way  in 
which  spiritual  worship  was  being  ousted  by  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  their  relics.  All  that  is  known  of  his  work  is 
through  Jerome's  treatise  Ctmira  VigUcnUuMf  or,  as  that  contxo- 
versialiat  would  seem  to  prefer  saying,  "  Contra  Dormitantlum." 
Notwithstanding  Jerome's  exceedingly  unfavourable  opinion, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tract  of  Vigilantius  was 
exceptionally  illiterate,  or  that  the  views  it  advocated  were 
exceedingly  "heretical."  Soon,  however,  the  great  influence 
of  Jerome  in  the  Western  Qiuich  caused  its  leaders  to  espouse 
all  his  quarrels,  and  Vigilantius  gradually  came  to  be  ranked 
in  popular  opinion  among  heretics,  though  his  influence  long 
remained  potent  both  in  France  and  Spain,  as  is  proved  by  the 
polemical  tract  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (d.  c.  490). 

VIOIUUS,  pope  from  537  to  555,  succeeded  Silverius  and 
was  followed  by  Pelagius  L  He  was  ordained  by  order  of 
Belisarius  while  Silverius  was  still  alive;  his  elevation  was 
due  to  Theodora,  who,  by  an  ^>peal  at  once  to  his  ambition 
and,  it  is  said,  to  his  covetousness,  had  induced  him  to  promise 
to  disallow  the  coundl  of  Chalcedon,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  three  chapters "  controversy.  When,  however,  the  time 
came  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  bugain,  Vigilius  declined  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  that  council  involved 
in  the  imperial  edict  against  the  three  chapteis,  and  for  this 
act  of  disobedience  he  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople,  which  he  reached  in  $47*  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  he  issued  a  document  known  to  history  as  his  Judicahtm 
(548),  in  which  he  condemned  indeed  the  three  chapters,  but 
expressly  disavowed  any  intentions  thereby  to  disparage  the 
councfl  of  Chalcedon.  After  a  good  deal  of  trimming  (for  he 
desired  to  stand  well  with  his  own  clergy,  who  were  strongly 
orthodox,  as  well  as  with  the  court),  he  prepared  another  docu- 
ment, the  Constiluium  ad  Imperatarem^  which  was  laid  before 
the  so-called  fiUh  "  oecumenical "  coundi  in  553,  and  led  to 
his  condemnation  by  the  majority  of  that  body,  some  say 
even  to  his  banishment.    Ultimatdy,  however,  he  was  induced 


to  assent  to  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  coundl,  and  was 
allowed  after  an  enforced  absence  of  seven  years  to  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  died,  however,  at  Syracuse,  before  he  reached 
his  destination,  on  the  7th  of  June  555. 

YIOIirnSEZVIRI.  in  Roman  hi^oiy,  the  collective  name 
given  in  republican  times  to  "  twenty-jux  "  magistrates  of  in- 
ferior rank.  They  were  divided  into  six  boards,  two  of  which 
were  abolished  by  Augustus.  Their  number  was  thereby 
reduced  to  twenty  and  their  name  altered  to  Vicumvisz 
("the  twenty").  They  were  originally  nominated  by  the 
higher  magistrates,  but  subsequently  elected  in  a  body  at  a 
sinfl^e  sitting  of  the  comitia  triimla\  under  the  empire  th^  were 
chosen  by  the  senate.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
six  boards:*  (x)  Tresnri  capitaks  (see  Tkesvdu);  (a)  Treswi 
monetaks\  (3)  Quatitorvin  tits  'in  itrbe  pwgandis,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  streets  and.  roads  inside  the  dty;  (4)  Duoriri  vOs 
extra  urbem  pwgandis  (see  Duovisi),  abolished  by  Augustus; 
(5)  Decemviri  sUUibus  judicandis  (see  Decemviu);  (6)  Qttainar 
praefecii Capuam  Cumas,a.bo]isiied  by Aagaalui,  Themcmbexs 
of  the  last-named  board  were  appointed  by  the  pfoUor  urbanus 
of  Rome  to  administer  justice  in  ten  C^ampanian  towns  (list 
in  Mommsen),  and  received  their  name  from  the  two  most 
important  of  these.  They  were  subsequently  elected  by  the 
people  under  the  title  of  quatMorviri  jure  dicunde,  hut  the  date 
is  not  known. 

See  Mommsen,  Rdmisches  ^aatsrecki,  iL  (1887),  p.  59a. 

VIOLinS,  the  name  taken  by  Wigle  van  Aytta  van  ZuiCHm 
(1507-1577),  Dutch  statesman  and  jurist,  a  Frisian  by  birth, 
who  was  l>om  on  the  X9th  of  October  1507.  He  studied  at 
various  universities — Louvain,  D61e  and  Bowges  among  others — 
devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  after- 
wards visited  many  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Europe. 
His  great  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Erasmus  and  other 
cdebrated  men,  and  his  renown  was  soon  wide  and  generaL 
Having  lectured  on  law  at  the  universities  of  Bourges  and 
Padua,  he  accepted  a  judicial  position  under  the  bishop  of 
MUnster  which  he  resigned  in  1535  ^  become  assessor  of  the 
imperial  court  of  justice  {Rnckskamwtergericki).  He  would 
not,  however,  undertake  the  post  of  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  the 
emperor  Charies  V.;  nor  would  be  accept  any  <^  the  many 
lucrative  and  honourable  positions  offered  him  by  various 
European  princes,  preferring  instoui  to  remain  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  where  for  five  years  he  occupied  a  pro- 
fessorial chair.  In  1542  the  official  connexion  of  Viglhis  with 
the  Netherlands  b«gan.  At  the  emperor's  invitation  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Mechlin,  and  some  years  later 
president  of  that  body.  (Xher  responsible  positions  wer« 
entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  V.,  wHom  he  accompanied  during  the  war 
of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  in  1546.  His  rapid  rise  in  the 
emperor's  favour  was  probably  due  to  his  immense  store  of 
learning,  which  was  useful  in  asserting  the  imperial  rights  where 
disputes  arose  between  the  empire  and  the  estates.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  edict  against  toleration 
issued  in  1550;  a  charge  which  he  dcmed,  maintaining,  <m 
the  ocntrary,  that  he  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  Oiarlcs  to 
modify  its  rigour.  When  the  emperor  abdicated  in  1555 
Viglius  was  anxious  to  retire  also,  but  at  the  instance  of  Ring 
Philip  n.  he  remained  at  his  post  and  was  rewarded  by  bdng 
made  coadjutor  abbot  of  St  Bavon,  and  in  other  ways  In 
XS59,  when  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  became  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  Viglius  was  an  important  member  of  the  small 
drde  who  assisted  her  in  the  work  of  government.  He  was 
president  of  the  privy  council,  mem^r,  and  subsequently 
president,  of  the  state  coundl,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  state  councd  called  the  constdta.  But  his  desire  to  resign 
soon  returned.  In  X565  he  was  aJowed  to  give  up  the  presi- 
dency of  the  state  coundl,  but  was  persuaded  to  retain  his 
other  posts.  However,  he  had  lost  favour  wjth  Maxgaret,  who 
accused  him  to  Philip  of  dishonesty  and  simony,  while  his  ortho- 
doxy was  suspected.  When  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands  Viglius  at  first  assisted  him,  but  he  subsequently 
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Opposed  the  duke's  scheme  of  extortion,  and  sought  to  induce 
Philip,  himself  to  visit  the  Low  Countries.  His  health  was 
now  impaired  and  his  work  was  nearly  over.  Having  suffered 
a  short  imprisonment  with  the  other  members  of  itib  state 
council  in  1576,  he  died  at  Brussels  on  the  sth  of  May  1577, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St  Bavon. 

\lglias  was  an  advocate  of  peace  and  moderation,  and  as 
such  CDoId  not  expect  support  or  sympathy  irom  men  engaged 
in  a  Efe-and-death  struggle  for  liberty,  or  from  their  telentless 
frtf^mit*^  He  was  undoubtedly  avaricious,  and  accumulated 
great  wealth,  part  of  which  he  left  to  found  a  hospital  at 
has  native  pla^,  Zwichem,  and  a  college  at  the  university  of 
LouvaixL  He  married  a  rich  lady,  Jacqueline  Damant,  but 
had  no  children. 

He  wrote  a  rsfetaclt  des' Sckm<UkaUisckeH  Donaukriegs,  edited 
by  A.  von  Dniffel  (Munich,  1877),  and  lome  of  his  lectures  were 
pubBshed  under  the  title  Commentarii  in  decern  iHStihUionum 
bialcs  (Lyons,  IS^)*  His  VUa  et  opera  kistorica  are  eiven  in  the 
Awdeda  Bdriea df  C  P.  Hoynck van  Papend^echt  (the  Haeue,  I743)> 
See  L.  P.  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II,  sur  us  affaires 
des  Pays-Bas  (Brussels,  1848-79) ;  and  Correspondance  de  Marguerite 
d'Amirieie,  dmekesse  de  Parme,  aoec  Philippe  11,  (Brussels,  1867-81); 
and  E.  Poollet,  Correspendanu  de  cardinal  de  Craneelle  (Brussels, 
1877^1). 

VI6NB,  PAUL  DB  (1843-1901),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Ghent.  He  was  trained  by  his  father,  a  statuary,  and 
began  by  exhibiting  his  "  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  "  at  the 
Ghent  Salon  in  x868.  In  1872  he  exhibited  at  the  Brusseb 
Salon  a  marble  statue,  "  Heliotrope  "  (Ghent  Gallery),  and  in 
1875,  at  Brussels,  "Beatrix"  and  ''Domenica."  He  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  execute  caryatides  for  the 
oonaervatotre  at  Brussels.  In  1876  at  the  Antwerp  Salon  he 
had  busts  of  E.  Hid  and  W.  Wilson,  which  were  afterwards 
pUcxd  in  the  communal  museum  at  Brussels.  UntU  x88a  he 
fived  in  Paris,  where  he  produced  the  marble  statue  *'  Immor- 
Ulity  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  and  "  The'  Crowning  of  Art,"  a 
brcnuK  group  on  the  facade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
Bmssds.  ^s  monument  to  the  popular  heroes,  Jean  Breydel 
and  Pierre  de  Cooindc,  was  unveiled  at  Bruges  in  1887.  At  his 
death  be  left  unfinished  his  principal  work,  the  Anspach  monu- 
aent,  iHrich  was  erected  at  Brussels  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  Janlet  with  the  00-operation  of  various  sculptors. 
Among  other  notable  works  by  De  Vigne  may  be  mentioned 
"Volumnia"  (1875);  ''Poverella"  (1878);  a  bronze  bust  of 
"  Psyche  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  of  which  there  is  an  ivory  replica; 
the  marble  statue  of  Mamix  de  Ste  Aldegonde  in  the  Square  du 
Sabkm,  Brusseb;  the  Metdepenningen  monument  in  the  cemetery 
at  Ghent;  and  the  monument  to  Canon  de  Haeme  at  CourtraL 

See  E.  L.  Decage.  Les  Artistes  Bdtes  conUmporains  (Brusseb], 
and  O.  G.  De^trie.  The  Renaissance  cjf  Scnlpture  ts  Bdgjium  (London, 

VIOIBRB  (Fr.  for  "  little  vine  ")>  in  architecture,  a  running 
ornament,  representing,  as  its  name  imports,  a  h'ttle  vine, 
with  bcaxicfacs,  leaves  and  grapes.  It  b  common  in  the  Tudor 
poiod,  and  runs  or  rates  in  a  large  hollow  or  ca^menL  It  b 
also  caBed  traj^.  From  the  transference  of  the  term  to  book- 
Shotratian  resulted  the  sense  of  a  small  picture,  vanishing 
giadaall J  at  the  edge. 

VlfiHT.  ALFRED  DB  (1797-1863),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Loches  0ndre-«t-Loiie)  on  the  37th  of  MaztJi  1797.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  the  rather  ill-natured  enay  which  he  devoted  to 
Vlgny  after  hb  death,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  title  of 
ooant  which  the  poet  bote  was  well  authenticated,  and  hints 
that  no  very  andent  pioob  of  the  nobility  of  the  family  were 
fonhcoming;  but  it  b  certain  that  in  the  z8th  century  persons 
of  the  name  occupied  positions  which  were  not  open  to  any 
but  men  of  noble  birth.  For  generations  the  ancestors  of 
Alfred  de  Vigny  had  been  soldiers,  and  he  himself  joined  the 
amy,  with  a  commission  in  the  Household  Troops,  at  the 
1^  <rf  •s***^!*  But  the  Revolutk>nary  and  Napoleonic  wars 
were  over,  and  after  twelve  years  of  life  in  barradcs  he  retired, 
however,  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  duties  and 
€l  the  soldier.    Whik  still  serving  he  had  made  hb 


mark,  if  as  yet  unrecognized,  by  the  publication  in  xSaa  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  in  1826  by  another,  together  with  the 
famous  prose  romance  of  Cinq-liars,  Sainte-Beuve  asserts 
that  the  poet  antedated  some  of  hb  most  remarkable  work. 
Thb  may  or  may  not  be  the  case;  he  certainly  could  not  ante- 
date  the  publication.  And  i(  so  happens  that  some  of  hb  most 
cdebrated  pieces— £^00,  Dalorida,  IftfiM— appeared  (1822-23) 
before  the  work  of  younger  members  of  the  Romantic  school 
whose  productions  strongly  resemble  these  poems.  Nor  b  thb 
originality  limited  to  the  point  which  he  himself  claimed  in 
the  Preface  to  hb  collected  Poems  in  1837— that  they  were 
"  the  first  of  their  kind  in  France,  in  which  philosophic  thought 
b  dothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form."  Indeed  thb  claim  b 
disputable  in  itsdf ,  and  has  misled  not  a  few  of  Vigny's  recent 
critics.  It  b  in  paeiic,  not  philosophic  quality,  that  his  idios3m- 
craay  and  precursorship  are  most  remarkable.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  other  Alfred— Alfred  de  Musset— fdt  the 
influence  of  hb  dder  namesake,  and  an  impartial  critic  might 
discern  no  insignificant  marks  of  the  same  effect  in  the  work 
of  Hugo  himsdf.  Even  Lamartine,  considerably  Vigny's  elder 
and  hb  predecessor  in  poetry,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
guided  by  Vigny  than  Vigny  by  him.  No  one  can  read  Dokh 
rida  or  Le  Cor  without  seeing  that  the  author  had  little  to 
learn  from  any  of  hb  French  contemporaries  and  much 
to  teach  them.  At  the  same  time  Vigny,  from  whatever  cause, 
hardly  made  any  further  public  appearance  in  poetry  proper 
during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  hb  life,  and  his  entire 
poems,  induding  posthumous  fragments,  form  but  one  very 
small  pocket  volume.  Cinq-Mars,  which  at  least  equalled  the 
poems  in  popularity,  will  hardly  stand  the  judgment  of  posterity 
so  well.  It  had  in  its  favour  the  support  of  the  Royalist  party, 
the  immense  vogue  of  the  noveb  of  Walter  Scott,  on  which 
it  was  evidently  modelled,  the  advantages  of  an  exquisite  style, 
and  the  taste  of  the  day  for  the  romance  as  opposed  to  the  novd 
of  analysis.  It  therefore  gained  a  great  name  both  in  France 
and  abroad.  But  any  one  who  has  read  it  critically  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  disappointing.  The  action  b  said  to  be 
dramatic;  if  it  be  so,  it  can  only  be  said  that  thb  proves  very 
condusivdy  that  the  action  of  drama  and  the  action  of  the 
novd  are  two  quite  different  things.  To  the  reader  who  knows 
Scott  or  Dumas  the  story  b  singubrly  uninteresting  (far  less 
interesting  than  as  told  in  hbtory);  the  characters  want  life; 
and  the  book  generally  stagnates. 

Its  author,  though  tdways  as  a  kind  of  outsider  (the  phrase 
constantly  applied  to  him  in  French  literary  essays  and  histories 
being  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  tour  d'ivoire),  attached 
himself  more  or  less  to  the  Romantic  movement  of  1830  and 
the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  it,  and  was 
stimubted  by  thb  movement  both  to  drama  and  to  novd* 
writing.  In  the  year  before  the  revolution  of  July  he  pro- 
duced at  the  ThUxn  Franpus  a  transbtion,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  of  Othello,  and  an  original  piece.  La  Martchale 
d'Ancre.  In  1832  he  published  the  curious  book  Stdlo,  contain- 
ing  8tu<ties  of  unlucky  youthful  poets— Gilbert,  Chatterton, 
C^£nief^-and  in  1835  he  brought  out  hb  drama  of  Chatterton, 
which,  by  the  hero's  suidde,  locked  French  taste  even  after 
five  years  of  Romantic  education,  but  had  a  considerable  success. 
The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  Servitude  ct  grandeur 
miUtaires,  a  singubr  Collection  of  sketches  rather  than  a  con- 
ne<^ed  work  in  which  Vigny's  militaty  experience,  hb  idea  of 
the  soldier's  duties,  and  hb  rather  poetical  views  of  history 
were  all  worked  in.  The  subjects  of  Chatterton  and  Othello 
naturally  suggest  a  certain  familiarity  with  English,  and  in 
fact  Alfred  de  Vigny  knew  English  well,  lived  in  England  for 
some  time  and  married  in  1828  an  Englishwoman,  Lydia 
Bunbury.  Hb  father-in-law  was,  according  to  French  gossip, 
so  conspicuous  an  example  of  insular  eccentridty  that  he  never 
could  remember  hb  son-in-bw's  name  or  anything  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  poet.  By  thb  fact,  and  the  kindness 
of  casual  Frendmten  v^o  went  through  the  Ibt  of  the  chid 
living  poets  of  thdr  country,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  dis- 
cover hb  daughter's  husband's  designation.^  In  1845  Alfred  de 
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Vigny  nu  elected  to  Ibe  Andtmy,  bul  mide 
<n  bis  "diicoune  of  mxplion,"  which  wu  unfliDchingly 
Romutic.  Slill,  be  produced  notliiDg  iive  ■  lew  ic 
lod,  beyond  Ihe  work  iLmcly  eDumerated.  Utile  hu  I 
Added  eiapl  his  Joumai  d'ua  poilt  and  Ihe  poems  callei 
Datinlii,  cdiicd,  wiih  *  few  fragmenis,  by  Louie  Riiist 

be  menlioDcd  QuUU  pour  la  fcur  and  an  adaplilidn  of  Ihe 
Umkant  g/  Vtnia  clUed  Skylitk.  La  Datinlti  eiciled  d 
great  admintion  m  Fnnce,  bul  Itaey  contain  lome  eiceedingl 
beautiful  poetry  of  an  austere  kind,  such  as  the  magniAcer 

poem  entitled  "  La  Colore  de  Samson."  Vigny  died  at  Par 
on  the  17th  of  Seplcmbcc  1863. 

His  later  life  wai  almoil  wholly  unevtniful.  and  f«  the  moR  par 
pnieclly  leciire.  It  may,  and  probably  will,  rcit  oolr  on  bii  ima 
literary  cnticiam  i*  concerned,  should  the  reader  proceed  to  the  re 

Id  soooline*;  it  may  be  ■  aood  deal  less.    Bui  Ibe  taive  oT  wblet 

11  «mp«ntively  wide,  and^ extraordinary  felicity  of  eaecution,  *" 
merely  in  Ungual  but  in  iboiwht,  is  evident  tfuoughout-   Vi 


re  referred  to  above. 


» 


Ibaiuhi  Latest  an  the  laki^lly  perfect  work  of  11.0  ,  ' .  .ier. 
Tbednnialic  wcH-k  is,  pHhafH.  IcB  likdy  tolnieit'i  1  '  :.'ian 
Fimch  leaden,  Ibe  loul  enibur  of  GksUenn  bcint'  1  '  '  1, '  lie, 
iIh  icBtlment  convenlioiul  in  (be  ranme.  and  the  i.  ■.■  .  oi 

iheaCory  euhanied  forlconnaapUce  devotion  on  tK  r-  '  lart 
10  bb  h»l'a  wife.    In  tie  •uoe  way.  ihe  linen  r~i  -■'    '  '  '  -rllii 

delect  of  altillio  mamcuiK  the  piol  and  ihiiiieiers  of  prose  fiction, 
which  hu  been  noticed  lo  Cii^-Uart,  itappean,  together  tin  the 
eaie  of  the  Jaunol  d\n  paUt  and  eliewline)  with  liEni  oF  the 
lauidiausand  slightly  afleeled  (emper  wbidi  wu  Viipy'schiel  fault 
u  a  man.  In  his  pocnii  proper  none  of  thew  faults  appears,  and 
be  is  seen  wholly  gi  his  bat.  It  ihould  be  said  that  of  his posthu- 
nuHis  work  not  a  liiile  bad  previouily  appeared  piecemeal  in  the 

"Tbe  prettiest  of  the  complete  editions  oE  bis  woib  (of  which  there  are 
•evemi  |isiohelaundinv,luIisealled  tbtPrlUr  hiiliclOqiupiarptiiticr. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  iclcjeit  as  shown  by  moeo- 
gn|At:  M.  PaMoloeuc^"  Alfred  de^^Dny  "  in  the  Cranii  ^crmiiu 
jrancaii   (iBoi);      L.    nori«n'i   Aitrci  it    Viniy,   poiU-pkilmtphe 

u  ptliU  (iSts);   E.  Dupuy't  La  JnniiH 
-Id  E.  LiuvAtn't  Alfred  ii  VipiJ  (Paris, 


M,; 


-.SV] 


isoplir  ■•  of  a 


vigny'm  early  Chiistinn  RoBianticiinL    This,  though 
wortby.  ii  lepambte  (inm  his  real  poetical  quality,  and  ci 
es  the  lalM,  which  is  oC  iha  lar 


rhicb  succeeded 


\':v.^\-  h;-  :t;r  piiP-'fni^iin  (ijos)olhis  Fratmntll  inUUt : 

i.nh  .-■.■  (G.Si.) 

VIOO,  a  Hapon  and  naval  lUtion  0!  noith-weatero  Spain,  b 
Ibe  province  of  Fontevedn;  on  Vigo  Bay  (Kia  de  Vigo)  and 
on  a  branch  of  tfae  railway  from  Tuy  lo  Coninna.  Pop,  (1900) 
2],2S9-  Vigo  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  ol  the  Csliciao  fjotda, 
(■tends  inland  for  ig  m.,  and  is  ehelteted  by  low  mauDtains  and 
by  Ihe  Islands  (Islas  de  Cic),  ancient  Iitsuiat  Siuat)  u  iU 


.    The 


older 


:cupiea  a  hilly  site  dominated  by  ti 


.    The 


n  quarter.  Vigo  owea  ita  Impoitance  lo  its 
deep  and  ^ladoua  hacboui,  and  to  its  ftshcries.  Ii  is  a  port 
of  call  for  many  lines  trading  between  Western  Europe  and 
South  America.  Sblpbtulding  b  carried  on,  and  large  quanli- 
lics  of  laidinea  are  canned  fot  eipon.  In  1D119. 1041  ships 
of  1.710,591  tons  (J,ij3.s64  being  Btilish)  entered  at  Vigo; 
the  impoiu  in  Lhat  year,  including  tin  and  tinplale,  coal, 
machineiy,  cement,  sulphate  of  eoppei  and  fooiUulIs,  Ten 


I,  inchidiag  sardine*,  mioenl 


floLi,  paper   and   sawmilte,   sugat 

and   petroleum    refir 

etjes. 

tanneries,   diltilleries  and  toap  WO 

kti  11  has  also  a  laige 

agri- 

(cultural  trade  and  ii  visited  in  sum 

Tier  for  lea-balbing. 

Vigo  was  attacked  by  Sit  Franc 

IS  Drake  in  ij»5  and 

liV 

In  igoi  a  combined  British  and  U 

utch  a«t  under  Sir  Oorge 

Rooke  and  the  duke  ol  Ormonde 

destroyed  a  Franco-Spanish 

leet  in  the  bay,  and  captured  tic 

isure  to  the  value  of 

bout 

ave  been  made  to  re 

he  la^et  quantity  of  treasure  whic 

h  was  supposed,  on  do 

evidence,  lo  have  been  sunk  durin 

the  battle.     In  IJ19 

Vigo 

was  captured  by  the  Brilish  under 

Viscount  Cobham. 

VUAyANAOAR,   or   Biiihicak 

("the   city  ol  victo 

ry  '_■). 

an  aocieni  Hindu  kmgdom  and  m 

ned  city  ol  southern 

The  kingdom  lasted  from  about  .]j6  lo  .565,  forming  d 

the  north.     Its  foundation,  and  ev 

n  great  pan  ol  iu  hisiorj- 

IS  obscure;   but  its  power  and  w 

etith  ire  attested  by 

than  one  European  traveller,  and 

•bo  by  the  chaiac 

er  of 

he  eristing  ruins.     At   the  begin 

ning  of  the    ulh   ce 

nlury 

Uy  destroyed  every  '. 

■ndu 

principaUly  thiougboul  soutbern 

ndia,  but  did  not  at 

emm 

In  this  state  of  desoUtion 

iindu   naliooalily    rose    .gain   11 

dct  two    brothcts,   n 

.med 

aClen 


e  Kanan 


^byr. 


Hen 


!  their  kingdom  w 


to  Coa;  and  every  Hindu  prince  in  the  south  acknowledged 
its  supremacy.  The  site  of  the  capital  was  cbosen.  with 
strategic  skill,  on  the  rigbl  bank  of  the  river  Tungabbadra, 
which  here  runs  through  a  locky  gorge.  Within  thirty  yean 
Ihc  Hindu  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  were  able  lo  hold  their  own 
•gainst  the  Bahmani  sultans,  who  had  now  established  their 
independence  ol  Delhi  in  the  Deccan  proper.  Warfare  with 
the  Mahommedans  across  the  border  in  the  Raicbur  dt>ab  was 


ngly,  ai 


result. 


or  possibly  three,  diffetenl  dynasties  are  believed  li 
occupied  the  throne  of  Vijayanagar  ai  lime  went  on;  ana 
its  final  downfall  may  be  ascribed  to  Ihedomestic  dissen&ions 
thus  produced.  Thb  occurred  in  1565.  when  the  confederate 
■ultant  ol  Bijapur.  Ahmednagar    and    Colconda,    who    had 

whelmed  the  Vijayaosgar  army  in  the  plain  of  Talikota,  and 
sacked  the  defencelns  city.  The  Saya  fled  south  to  Penukonda, 
and  later  lo  Chandragiri,  where  one  of  his  descendants  granted 
lo  the  English  the  site  of  Fori  St  George  or  Madras.    The  city 


a  wilden 


I  of  It 


See  R.  Sewtlt.  A  Fortmim  Empirt 
of  Vijayattit^  (Madras.  I^)- 

VIKIHO.    The  word  "  Viking,"  In  the  sense  it 
used  to-day,  b  derived  from  the  Icelandic  (Old  Ni 
(m.),  signifying  simply  a  sea-rover  or  pirate.    There  b  abo 
'    '      "    .■  "  ^      predatory  voyage. 
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to  viKun  a  saga  is  dedicated:  who  possessed  rather  peculiar 
iastitvtioos  evidently  the  relic  of  what  is  now  called  the  Viking 
Age',  that  preceded  the  Saga  Age  by  a  century.  Another 
instance  of  such  more  generic  use  occurs  in  the  following 
typical  passage  from  the  Lanindmabdk  (Sturlab6k),  where 
it  is  recorded  how  Harald  Pairkair  harried  the  vikings  of  the 
Scottish  isles — that  famous  harrying  which  led  to  most  of  the 
SEttlement  of  lodand  and  the  birth  of  Icelandic  literature: — 

"  Haraldr  en  barfari  herjatS  vestr  am  haf  . . .  Hann  lagtQ 
"  oodir  a^  allar  Sudreyjar. ...  En  er  hann  f6r  vestann-  slogust 
"i  eyjemar  vikingar  ok  Skotar  ok  Irar  ok  heijuOu  ok  raentu 
"  ym^  "  ilMMdm,,  ed.  J6nsaon,  1906,  p.  135). 

It  B  in  this  more  generic  sense  that  the  word  "  viking  **  is 
BOW  generally  employed.  Historians  of  the  north  have  dls- 
tingu^bed  as  the  "  Viking  Age  "  (Vikingertiden)  the  time  when 
the  Scandinavian  folk  first  by  their  widespread  piracies  brought 
themselves  forcibly  into  the  notice  of  all  the  Christian  peoples 
of  western  Europe.  We  cannot  to-day  determine  the  exact 
homes  or  pratenance  of  these  freebooters,  who  were  a  terror 
alike  to  tlie  Prankish  empire,  to  England  and  to  Ireland  and 
vest  Scotland,  idio  only  came  into  view  when  their  ships 
anchored  in  some  Christian  harbour,  and  who  were  called  now 
Normofmi,  now  Dacii,  now  Danes,  now  Lochlannoch\  which 
fast,  the  Irish  name  for  them,  thou^  etymologicaUy  "men 
of  the  lakes  or  bays,"  mig^t  as  well  be  translated  "  Norsemen," 
seeing  that  LecUonn  was  the  Irish  for  Norway.  The  exact 
etymology  of  tikingr  itself  is  not  certain:  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  vtk  is  nsed  in  a  general  sense  (bay,  harbour)  in  this 
connexion,  or  in  a  particular  sense  as  the  Vik,  the  Skagerrack 
and  Christiama  Fjord.  The  reason  for  using  "  viking  "  in  a 
nan  generic  sense  than  is  warranted  by  the  actual  employ- 
Beat  of  the  word  in  Old  Norse  literature  rests  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  other  word  by  which  to  designate  the  early  Scandi- 
mvian  pirates  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century. 
We  cannot  tell  for  the  most  part  whether  they  came  from 
Denmark  or  Norway,  so  that  we  cannot  give  them  a  national 
name.  "  Normanner"  b  used  by -some  Scandinavian  writers 
(as  by  Steenstrup  in  his  classical  work  Normanneme).  But 
**NOTmans"  has  for  us  quite  different  associations.  And 
e?en  those  who  have  preferred  not  generally  to  use  the  word 
"  vikings  "  to  designate  the  pirates  and  invaders,  have  adhered 
to  the  term  '*  Viking  Age  '*  for  the  period  in  which  they  were 
most  active  (cf.  Munch,  Det  Norske  Folks  Historie,  Deel  I. 
Bd.  L  p.  356;  Steenstrup  and  others,  Dannuxrks  Rtges  HislorUf 
bk.  n.  lac.).  At  the  same  time,  the  significance  which  the 
word  "  viking  "  has  had  in  our  language  is  due  in  port  to  a  false 
etymology,  connecting  the  word  with  "  king ";  the  effect  of 
which  still  remains  in  the  customary  pronunciation  vi-king 
iBstead  of  vik-ing,  now  so  much  embedded  in  the  language 
that  it  tt  a  pedantry  to  try  and  change  it. 

We  may  fairly  reckon  the  "  Viking  Age  "  to  lie  between  the 
date  of  the  first  recorded  i4)pearance  of  a  northern  pirate 
ieet  (aj>.  789)  and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Normandy 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Clair-sur-Epte,  A.o.  91  z  or  912.'  For  a 
few  years  prevu>us  to  that  date  our  chief  authority  for  the 
histoiy  ol  the  piracies  and  raids  in  the  Prankish  empire  faib 
Bs:'  we  know  that  the  Norsemen  had  a  few  years  before  that 
<iate  been  driven  in  great  numbers  out  of  Ireland;  and  England 
had  been  in  a  sense  pacified  through  the  concession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  bland  to  the  invaders  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore, 
u>.  878.  Although,  outside  the  information  we  get  from 
Christian  chroniclers,  thb  age  b  for  the  people  of  the  north 
oee  of  complete  obscurity,  it  b  evident  that  the  Viking  Age 
cofrrtponds  with  some  universal  dbturbance  or  unrest  among 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  strictly  analogous  to  the  unrest 
among  more  southern  Teutonic  nations  which  many  centuries 
before  had  heralded  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire,  an 
epoch  kz»wn  as  that  of  the  Folk-wanderings  (Vdikfnoander- 
■Kfni).    We  judge  thb  because  we  can  dimly  see  that  the 

*W.  Vogel  gives  the  former  date;  912  b  that  more  commonly 
AmmaUt  Vidastimi. 


impulse  which  was  driving  part  of  the  Norse  and  Danbh  peoples 
to  piracies  in  the  west  was  also  driving  the  Swedes  amd  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  Danes  to  eastward  invasion,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Scandinavian  kingdom  (GarOariki) 
in  what  b  now  Russia,  with  its  capital  first  at  Novgorod,  after* 
wards  at  Kiev.*  Thb  was,  in  fact,  the  germ  of  the  Russian 
empire.  If  we  could  know  the  Viking  Age  from  the  other, 
the  Scandinavian  side,  it  would  doubtless  present  far  more 
interest  than  in  the  form  in  which  the  Christian  chroniclers 
present  it.  But  from  knowledge  of  thb  sort  we  are  almost 
wholly  cut  off.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  what  b 
for  the  greater  part  of  thb  age  a  mere  catalogue  of  embarka- 
tions and  plunderings  along  all  the  coasts  of  western  Europe 
without  dbtinctive  characteristics. 

The  Viking  Raids. — The  detail  of  these  raids  b  quite  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  present  article,  and  a  summary  or  ^nopsb 
must  suffice.  For  all  record  which  we  have,  the  Viking  Age 
was  inaugurated  in  a.d.  789  by  the  appearance  in  England 
on  our  Dorset  coast  of  three  pirate  ships  *'  from  Haerethaland  " 
(Hardcland  or  Hardyssel  in  Denmark  or  HOrddand  in  Norway), 
which  are  said  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  be  "the  first 
ships  of  the  Danish  men  "  who  sought  the  land  of  England. 
They  killed  the  port-reeve,  took  some  booty  and  sailed  away. 
Other  pirates  appeared  in  793  on  a  different  coast,  Northumbria, 
attacked  a  monastery  on  Lindisfame  (Holy  Island),  slaying 
and  capturing  the  monks;  the  following  year  they  attacked 
and  burnt  Jarrow;  after  that  they  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
and  all  perished  by  shipwreck  or  at  the  hands  of  the  country- 
men. In  79S  a  fleet  appeared  off  Glamorganshire.  They 
attacked  Man  in  798  and  lona  in  802.  But  after  thb  date  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  the  chief  scene  of  viking  exploits 
was  Ireland,  and  probably  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  among  the  northern  adven- 
turers remains  the  same  to  whatever  land  they  may  direct 
their  attacks,  or  during  whatever  years  of  the  9th  century  these 
attacks  may  fall.  They  begin  by  more  or  less  desultory  raids, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  seize  upon  some  bland,  which  they 
generally  use  as  an  arsenal  or  point  d*appui  for  attacks  on  the 
mainland.  At  first  the  raids  are  made  in  the  summer:  the 
first  vntiiering  in  any  new  scene  of  plunder  forms  an  epoch  so 
far  as  that  country  or  region  b  concerned.  Almost  always 
for  a  period  all  power  of  resbtance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  after  a  while  and  for  a  limited  time  to  break  down,  and 
the  plunderers  to  have  free  course  wherever  they  go.  Then 
they  show  an  ambition  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  some  sort 
of  division  of  territory  takes  place.  After  that  the  northerners 
assimilate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  their  history  merges  to  a  less  or  greater  extent 
in  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Thb  course  b  followed  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  viking  attacks  on  Ireland,  the  earliest  of  their 
continuous  series  of  attacks.  Thus  they  begin  by  seizing  the 
bland  of  Rechru  (now  Lambay)  in  Dublin  Bay  (a.d.  795);  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  years  we  have  notice  of  them  on 
the  northern,  western  and  southern  coasts;  by  A  J).  82  s  they 
have  already  ventured  raids  to  a  considerable  dbtance  inland. 
And  in  a.d.  832  comes  a  large  fleet  ("  a  great  royal  fleet,"  say 
the  Irish  annab)  of  which  the  admiral's  name  b  given,  Turgesius 
(Thorgeb  or  Thorgisl?).  The  new  invader,  though  with  a 
somewhat  chequered  course,  extended  his  conquests  till  in 
A.D.  842  one-half  of  Ireland  (called  Lethcuinn,  or  Con's  Half) 
seems  to  have  submitted  to  him;  and  we  have  the  curious 
picture  of  Turgesius  establishing  hb  wife  Ota  as  a  sort  of  tdlva, 
or  priestess,  in  what  had  been  one  of  Ireland's  most  famous 
and  most  literary  monasteries,  Clonmacnoise.  Turgesius  was, 
however,  killed  very  soon  after  this  (in  845);  and  though  in 
A.D.  853  Olaf  the  White  was  over-king  of  Ireland,  the  vikings' 
power  on  the  whole  diminished.  In  the  end,  territory  was — 
if  by  no  formal  treat)r — ceded  to  their  influence;  and  the 
(Iri^)  kingdoms  of  Dublin  and  Waterford  were  established  on 
the  island. 

'  The  word  gatUr  (fort)  is  preserved  in  the  "  gorod  "  of  Novgorod. 
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This  brief  sketdi  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  of  viking 
invasion  of  any  region  of  western  Christendom  which  was  the 
object  of  their  continuous  attacks.  Of  such  regions  we  may 
distinguish  five.  Ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  attacks  on 
Ireland  came  others,  probably  also  from  Norway,  on  the  western 
regions  (coasts  and  islands)  of  Scotland.  Plundexings  of  lona 
are  mentioned  in  aj>.  8oa,  806.  In  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion almost  all  the  monastic  communities  in  western  Scotland 
had  been  destroyed.  But  details  of  these  viking  plunderings 
are  wanting.  Chi  the  continent  there  were  three  distinct 
regions  of  attack.  First  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  There 
the  Danes  very  early  settled  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  which 
had  in  fact  been  given  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  in  fief 
to  a  Danish  fugitive  king,  Harald  by  name,  who  sought  the 
help  of  Loxiis,  and  adopted  Christianity.  After  the  partition 
of  the  territory  of  Charlemagne's  empire  among  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  PiouSr  Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt-mouth  fell  within 
the  possessions  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  and  in  the  region  sub- 
sequently distinguished  as  Lotharingia.  From  this  centre, 
the  Scheldt,  the  viking  raids  extended  on  either  side;  some- 
times eastwafd  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  Germany 
proper,  the  territory  assigned  to  Louis  the  German;  at  other 
times  westward  to  the  Somme,  and  thus  into  the  territory 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  future  kingdom  of  France.  In  the  event, 
toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  all  Frisia  between  Walcheren 
and  the  German  Ocean  seems  to  have  become  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  invaders.  In  like  fashion  was  it  with  the 
next  district,  that  of  the  Seine,  only  that  here  no  important 
island  served  the  pirates  for  their  first  arsenal  and  winter 
quarters.  The  serious  attacks  of  the  pirates  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  distant  from  their  own  lands  begin  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  between  Louis'  sons  (a.d.  841).  The 
first  wintering  of  the  vikings  in  the  Seine  territory  (aj>.  850) 
was  in  "  Givoldi  fossa,"  the  tomb  of  one  Givoldus,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  no  longer  exactly  determinable. 
Their  first  attack  on  Paris  was  in  aj>.  845:  a  much  more 
important  but  unsuccessful  one  took  place  in  a.d.  885-87,  un- 
successful that  is  so  far  as  the  city  itself  was  concerned;  but 
the  invaders  received  an  indemnity  for  raising  the  siege  and 
leave  to  pass  beyond  Paris  into  Burgundy.  The  settlement  of 
Danes  under  RoUo  or  Rolf  on  the  lower  Sehie,  m.  in  Normandy, 
dates  from  the  treaty  of  St  Clair-sur-Epte,  a.d.  912  (or  9x1). 

The  third  region  b  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Here  the  island 
point  i'appui  was  Noirmoutier,  an  island  with  an  abbey  at  the 
Loire  mouth.  The  northmen  wintered  there  in  A.D.  843.  No 
re^on  was  more  often  ravaged  than  that  of  the  lower  Loire, 
so  rich  in  abbeys — St  Martin  of  Tours,  Marmoutiers,  St  Bene- 
dict, &C.  But  the  country  ceded  to  the  vikings  under  Hasting 
at  the  Loire  mouth  was  insignificant  and  not  in  permanent 
occupation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  however,  the  plundering 
expeditions  which  emanated  from  these  three  sources  became 
so  incessant  and  so  widespread  that  we  can  ugnalize  no  part 
of  west  France  as  free  from  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vikings  wrought  immense  mischief  in  the  Rhine  country  and 
in  Burgundy.  The  defences  of  west  France  seem  quite  to 
have  broken  down,  as  did  the  Irish  when  Turgesius  took  "  Con's 
half,"  or  when  in  aj>.  853  Olaf  the  White  became  over-king  of 
Ireland.  Unfortunately  at  this  p<»nt  our  best  authority 
ceases;  and  we  cannot  well  explain  the  changes  which  brought 
about  the  Christianization  of  the  Normans  and  their  settlement 
in  Normandy  as  vassals,  though  recalcitrant  ones,  of  the  West 
Frankish  kings. 

For  the  viking  attacks  in  the  5th  (or  6th)  territory,  our  own 
country,  the  course  of  events  is  much  clearer.  As  a  part  of 
English  history  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  known,  and  the 
briefest  summary  thereof  mxist  suffice,  lliat  will  show  how 
in  its  general  features  it  follows  the  normal  course.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  vikings  in  England  we  saw  was  in  a.d.  789. 
The  first  serious  attacks  do  not  begin  tiU  838.  The  island  of 
Sheppey,  however,  was  attacked  in  835,  and  in  the  following  year 
fhe  vikings  entrenched  themselves  there.    The  first  wintering 


of  the  pirates  in  England  was  on  the  contiguous  island  of 
Thanet  in  a.d.  850.  The  breakdown  of  the  English  defences 
in  all  parts  of  'the  country  save  Wessex  dates  from  868:  in 
Wessex  that  occurs  in  877-88.  But  the  position  is  suddenly 
noovAtd  by  Alfred  in  878,  by  the  battle  of  Aethandune,  as 
suddenly  though  not  so  unaccountably  as  it  was  later  in  West 
Fcanda.  As  Rollo  was  to  do  in  91 3,  the  Danish  leader  Guthorm 
received  baptism,  taking  the  name  of  Aethclstan,  and  settled 
in  his  assigned  territory.  East  Anglia,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Wedmore.  But  the  forces  which  Alfred  de- 
feated at  Aethandune  represented  but  half  of  the  viking  army 
in  England  at  the  time.  The  other  half  under  Half  dan  (Ragnar 
Lodbrog's  son?)  had  never  troubled  itself  about  Wessex,  but 
had  taken  firm  possesion  in  Northumbria.  * 

The  six  territories  which  we  have  signalized — ^Ireland,  Western 
Scotland,  England,  the  three  in  West  Franda  which  merge  into 
each  other  by  the  end  of  the  9th  century — do  not  comprise  the 
whole  field  of  viking  raids  or  attempted  invasion.  For  farther 
still  to  the  east  they  twice  sailed  up  the  Elbe  (a4>.  851,  880) 
and  burnt  Hamburg.  Southwards  they  plundered  far  up  the 
Gaxmme,  and  in  the  north  of  Spain;  and  one  fleet  of  them 
sailed  all  round  Spain,  plundering,  but  attempting  in  vain 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  Arab  caliphate.  They  plundered 
on  the  opposite  African  coast,  and  at  last  got  as  ^  as  the 
mouth  of  Uie  Rhone,  and  thence  to  Luna  in  Italy. 

What  we  found  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  raids,  that  at  first 
they  are  quite  anonymous,  but  that  presently  the  names  of  the 
captains  of  the  expeditions  emerge,  is  likewise  the  case  in  all 
other  lands.  In  Ireland,  besides  the  important  and  successful 
Turgesius,  we  read  of  a  Saxulf  who  eariy  met  his  death,  as  well 
as  of  Ivar  (Ingvar),  famous  also  in  England  and  caUcd  the  son 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and  of  Oisla,  Ivar's  comrade;  finally  (the 
vikings  in  Ireland  being  mostly  of  Norse  descent)  of  the  wcU- 
known  Olaf  the  White,  who  became  king  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Osoir  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  of  the  invaders.  Later  the  name  of  Ragnar 
(probably  Ragnar  Lodbrog)  appears,  along  with  Wdand,  Hast- 
ing and  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  Bjdm.  Farther  to  the  cast 
we  meet  the  names  of  Rurik,  Godfred  and  Siegfried.  In  the 
eastern  region  the  viking  leaders  seem  to  have  been  closely 
o>imected  with  one  of  the  Danish  royal  families,  the  kings  of 
Jutland.  The  practical  though  short-lived  conquest  of  England 
begins  imder  Ivar,  Ubbe  and  Halfdan,  reputed  sons  <A  Ragnar, 
and  is  completed  by  the  last  of  the  three  in  conjunction  with 
the  Guthorm  above  mentioned.  This  is,  of  course,  what  we 
should  expect,  that  larger  acquaintance  gives  to  the  Christian 
chroniders  more  knowledge  of  thdr  enemy.  Precisely  the  same 
process  in  a  converse  sense  develops  the  casual  raids  of  early 
times  into  a  scheme  of  conquest.  For  at  the  outset  the  Christian 
world  was  wholly  strange  to  these  northmen.  We  have,  it  has 
been  said,  hardly  any  means  of  viewing  these  raids  from  the 
other  side.  But  one  small  point  of  light  is  so  suggestive  that 
it  may  be  dteci  here.  The  mythical  saga  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  is 
undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  Viking  Age,  though  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  identify  most  of  the  expeditions  attributed 
to  this  northern  hero,  stories  of  conquest  in  Sweden,  in  Finland, 
in  Russia  and  in  England,  which  belong  to  quite  a  different 
age  from  this  one.  In  the  Christian  chronicles  the  name  of 
Ragnar  is  associated  with  an  attack  on  Paris  in  a.d.  845,  when 
the  adventurers  were  (through  the  interposition  of  St  Germain. 
say  the  Christians)  suddenly  enveloped  in  darkness — in  a  thick 
fog? — and  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  defenders.  In  Saxo 
Grammaticus's  account  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  this  event  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  story  of  an  expedition  of  Ragnar's  to  B  janna- 
land  or  Perm  in  Russia.  For  Bjarmaland,  though  it  gained 
a  local  habitation,  is  also  in  Norse  tradition  a  whoDy  mythical 
and  mythological  place,  more  or  less  identical  with  the  under- 
world (Niflhd,  mist-hell).  So  it  appears  in  the  history  given  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  of  the  voyage  to  Bjarmaland  of  one  "  Gorm 
the  old."  It  "  looks  like  a  vaporous  doud  "  and  is  full  of 
tricks  and  illusions  of  sense.  We  see  then  that  in  virtue 
of  some  quite  historical  misfortune  to  the  viking  invaders 
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connrrtrd  with  a  tnist  and  with  a  great  sickness  which  invaded 
theanny.the  place  they  have  come  to  (in  reality  Paris)  is  in 
Scaxkdinavian  tradition  identified  with  the  mythic  Bjarmaland; 
sod  Jater,  in  the  history  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  it  is  identified 
with  the  geographical  Bjarmaland  or  Perm.  (Saxo  Grammat., 
HisL  Dam.  p.  452,  Gylfaginning  (Edda  Snorra);  Acta  SS.  x8th 
May  and  nth  OcL;  Steenstrup,  Nwmanneme,  L  p.  97  seq.; 
Keaiy,  Tkt  Vikitigs  in  WtsUm  CkrislendoMt  pp.  x6a,  36a) 

No  example  could  better  than  this  bring  home  to  us  the 
strangeness  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  first  adventurers 
from  the  n<xth,  nor  better  explain  the  process  of  familiarity 
which  gradoally  extended  the  sphere  of  their  ambition.  The 
eipcditton  which  we  have  made  mention  of  took  place  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  exactly  fifty  years  after  the 
effective  opening  of  the  Viking  Age.  But  after  this  date  events 
developed  rapidly.  It  was  fourteen  years  later  (in  a.d.  859)  that 
Ragnar's  son  Bjdm  Ironside  and  Hasting  made  their  great 
eipedition  round  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  865  or  866 
came  to  England  what  we  know  as  the  Army,  or  the  Great 
Army,  whose  first  attacks  were  in  the  north  of  England.  Five 
kings  are  menticMied  in  connexion  with  this  veritable  invasion 
of  En^and,  and  many  earls.  Their  course  was  not  unchequered ; 
but  it  was  only  in  Wessex  that  they  met  with  any  effective 
resistance,  and  the  victory  of  Ashdown  (871)  put  no  end  to  their 
advance;  for,  as  we  know,  Alfred  himself  had  at  last  to  wander 
a  fugitive  in  the  fastnesses  of  Selwood  ForesL  Much  was 
retrieved  by  the  victory  of  Aethandune;  yet  even  after  the 
peace  of  Wedroore  as  large  a  part  of  the  land  lay  under  the 
power  of  the  Danes  as  of  the  English. 

It  is  from  this  time  that  we  discern  two  distinct  tendencies 
in  the  viking  pec^Ie.  While  one  section  Is  ready  to  settle 
down  and  receive  territory  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  rulers, 
with  or  without  homage,  another  section  still  adheres  to  a  life 
of  mere  adventure  and  of  plunder.  A  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Army  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  made  some 
farther  attempts  on  Englaiid  which  were  frustrated  by  Alfred's 
powerful  new-built  fleet,  and  then  sailed  to  the  continent 
and  spread  devastaticm  far  and  wide.  We  see  them  under 
command  of  two  Danish  "  kings,"  Godfred  and  Siegfried,  first 
in  the  country  of  the  Rhine-mouth  or  the  Lower  Scheldt;  after- 
vards  dividing  their  forces  and,  while  some  devastate  far  into 
Germany,  others  extend  their  ravages  on  every  side  in  northern 
Fiance  down  to  the  Loire.  The  whole  of  thoe  vast  countries, 
Northern  Francia,  with  part  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Rhineland, 
seem  to  lie  as  much  at  their  mercy  as  En^nd  had  done  before 
Aethandune,  or  Ireland  before  the  death  of  Turgesius.  But  |n 
e\'CTy  ooontry  alike  the  wave  of  viking  conquest  now  begins  to 
recede.  The  settlement  of  Normandy  was  the  only  permanent 
outcwne  of  the  Viking  Age  in  France.  In  England  under 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Aethelflaed,  Merda  recovered  a  great 
portion  of  what  had  been  ceded  to  the  Danes.  In  Ireland  a 
great  expulsion  of  the  invaders  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  century.  Eventually  the  Norsemen  In  Irdand  con« 
tented  themselves  with  a  small  number  of  colonies,  strictly 
coD&ied  in  territory  around  certain  seaports  which  they  them- 
selves had  created:  Dublin,  Waterford  and  Wexford;  though 
as  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  it 
BD^t  easily  happen  that  the  Norse  king  In  Ireland  rose  to  the 
posttioo-^ttot  much  more  than  nonunal— of  over-king  (Azd-Ri) 
lor  the  whole  huid. 

Ck^9eier  ef  Ikt  Vsftmff.r— Severe,  therefore,  as  were  the 
viking  raids  in  Europe,  and  great  as  was  the  suffering  they 
iaticted— on  account  of  which  a  stsedal  prayer,  A  furore 
Sarwmmmcrum  libera  nos,  was  inserted  in  some  of  the  litanies 
of  the  West — if  they  had  been  pirates  and  nothuig  more  their 
phce  in  histoiy  would  be  an  insignificant  one.  U  they  had 
been  no  more  than  what  the  Olyrian  pirates  had  been  in  the 
ariy  histoiy  of  Rome,  or  than  the  Arabic  corsairs  were  at  this 
tine  in  ae«tthem  Europe,  the  disappearance  of  the  evfl  would 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  its  oblivion.  But  even  at  the  out- 
«t  the  vikiags  were  more  than  isolated  bands  of  freebooters. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  viking  outbreak  was  probably  part  of  a 


national  movement.  We  know  that  at  the  same  time  that 
some  Scandinavian  folk  were  harrying  all  the  western  lands, 
others  were  founding  Gar6arfkl  (Russia)  in  the  east;  others  were 
pressing  still  farther  south  till  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
eastern  empire  in  Constantinople,  which  the  northern  folk  knew 
as  Mikillgar6r  (Mikklegard);  so  that  wi^n  Hasting  and  Bj6m 
had  sailed  to  Luna  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa  the  northern  folk 
had  almost  put  a  girdle  round  the  Christian  world.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  vikings  were  not  a  mere  lawless  folk — 
that  is,  in  their  internal  reUtions— but  that  a  system  of  laws 
existed  among  them  which  was  generally  respected.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  now  preserved  Is  probably  the  code  of  laws 
attributed  to  the  mythic  king  Fro6i  (the  Wise)  and  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  Saxo  Grammaticus.  It  contains  provisions  for  the 
partition  of  booty,  punishments  for  theft,  desertion  and  treachery. 
But  some  of  the  clauses  securing  a  comparative  liberty  for 
women  appear  less  characteristic  of  the  Viking  Age  (cf.  Alexander 
Bugge,  Vikingeme,  voL  L  p.  49).  Women,  Indeed,  did  not 
take  part  in  their  first  expeditions.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  J6mborg  state  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern  Vaerings 
(a  Scandiiuivian  body  in  the  service  of  the  East  Rom^an  Empire) 
we  see  a  constitution  which  looks  like  the  foretaste  of  that  of 
the  Templars  or  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Steenstrup  thinks  the 
code  cited  by  Saxo  may  be  identical  with  the  laws  which  Rollo 
promulgated  for  his  Norman  subjects.  In  any  case,  they  fall 
more  near  the  viking  period  than  any  other  northern  table  of 
laws.  A  certain  republicanism  was  professed  by  these  ad- 
venturers. "  We  have  no  king,"  one  body  answered  to  some 
Prankish  delegates.  We  do  read  frequently  of  kings  in  the 
accounts  of  their  hosts;  but  their  power  may  not  have  extended 
beyond  the  leadership  of  the  expedition;  they  may  have  been 
kings  ad  hoc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character  of  northern 
tradition  (Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tradition  alike)  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  any  would  be  elected  to  that  office  who  was 
not  of  noble  or  princely  blood.  They  were  not  entirely  un- 
lettered; for  the  use  of  nmes  dates  back  considerably  earlier 
than  the  Viking  Age.  But  these  wpre  used  almost  exclusively 
for  lapidary  inscriptions.  What  we  can  alone,  describe  as  a 
literature,  first  the  early  Eddie  verse,  next  the  habit  of  narrat- 
ing sagas:  these  things  the  Norsemen  learned  probably  from 
their  Celtic  subjects,  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland;  and  they  first  developed  the  new  literature 
on  the  soil  of  Iceknd.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Eddie  songs 
do  seem  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  viking  period.' 
.  In  certain  material  possessions— those,  in  fact,  belonging  to 
their  trade,  which  was  war  and  naval  adventure — these  viking 
folk  were  ahead  of  the  Christian  nations:  in  shipbuilding, 
f<v  example.  There  is  certainly  a  historical  connexion  between 
the  ships  which  the  tribes  on  the  Baltic  possessed  in  the  days 
of  Tadtus  and  the  viking  ships  (Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Europe,  pp.  X08-9):  a  fact  which  woidd  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  had  been  better  preserved  there  than 
elsewhere  in  northern  Europe.  Merchant  vessels  must  of  course 
have  plied  between  England  and  France  or  Frisia.  But  it  is 
certain  that  even  Charlemagne  possessed  no  adequate  navy, 
though  a  late  chronicler  tells  us  how  he  thought  of  building  one. 
His  descendants  never  carried  out  his  designs.  Nor  was  any 
English  king  before  Alfred  stirred  up  to  imdertake  the  same 
tasL  And  yet  \ht  Romans,  when  threatened  by  the  Carthaginian 
power,  built  in  one  year  a  fleet  capable  of  holding  its  own  against 
the,  till  then,  greatest  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  Tho 
viking  ships  had  a  character  apart.  They  may  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Roman  gaUeys:  they  did  without  doubt  owe 
their  sails  to  them.*  Equally  certain  it  is  that  this  special 
type  of  shipbuilding  was  developed  in  the  Baltic,  if  not  before 

*  More  especially  the  beautiful  aeries  contained  in  book  iii.  of 
the  Corpus  PoeHcum  BortaU,  and  ascribed  by  the  editors  of  that 
collection  to  one  poet— "the  Helgi  Poet."^  Here  vikings  are 
mentioned  by  name — e.g.>— 

'^Vaitf  Ara  ymr,  ok  tama  glymr; 
Brast  rOnd  vi0  r5nd :  rero  vfkingar.** 
*"Sall"  in  every  Teutonic  language  is  practically  the  same 
word,  and  derived  from  the  Latin  sagulum. 
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the  time  of  Tacitus,  long  before  the  dawn  of  the  Viking  Age. 
Their  structure  is  adapted  to  short  voyages  in  a  sea  well  studded 
with  harbours,  not  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  or  most 
dangerous  tides.  To  the  last,  judging  by  the  ^>ecimens  of 
Scandinavian  boats  which  have  come  down  to  us,  they  must 
have  been  not  very  seaworthy;  they  were  shallow,  narrow  in 
the  beam,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  so  eminently  suitable 
for  manoeuvring  (with  oars)  in  creeks  and  bays.  The  viking 
ship  had  but  one  large  and  heavy  square  saiL  When  a  naval 
battle  was  in  progress,  it  would  depend  for  its  manoeuvring  on 
the  rowers.  The  accounts  of  naval  battles  in  the  sagas  aiiow 
us,  too,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  rowers  in  each  vessel, 
though  among  the  northern  folk  these  were  free  men  and 
warriors,  not  slaves  as  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  galleys, 
would  yet  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  contingent  of  fighting 
men,  marines,  in  addition  to  their  crew.  Naturally  the  ship- 
building developed:  so  that  vessels  in  the  viking  time  would 
be  much  smaller  than  in  the  Saga  Age.  In  saga  literature 
we  read  of  craft  (of  "long  ships")  with  20  to  30  benches 
of  rowers,  which  would  mean  40  to  60  oars.  There  exist  at 
the  museum  in  Christiani^  the  remains  of  two  boats  which 
were -found  in  the  neighbourhood:  one,  the  G6kstad  ship,  is  in 
very  tolerable  preservation.  It  belongs  probably  to  the  nth 
century.  On  this  boat  there  are  places  for  16  oars  a  side. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  largest  viking  ships  had  more  than 
xo  oars  a  side.  As  these  ships  must  often,  against  a  contrary 
wind,  have  had  to  row  both  day  and  night,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  imagine  the  crew  divided  into  three  shifts  (as  they  call  them 
in  mining  districts),  which  would  give  double  the  number  of 
men  avaBable  to  fight  on  any  occasion  as  to  row.'  Thus  a 
20-oaTed  vessel  would  carry  60  men.  But  some  40  men 
per  ship  seems,  for  this  period,  nearer  the  average.  In  896, 
toward  the  end  of  our  age,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  one 
place  that  five  vessels  carried  300  vikings,  an  average  of  40  per 
ship.  Elsewhere  about  the  same  time  we  read  of  13,000  men 
carried  in  350  ships,  an  average  of  48. 

The  round  and  painted  shields  of  the  warriors  hung  outside 
along  the  bulwarks:  the  vessel  was  steered  by  an  oar  at  the 
right  side  (as  whaling  boats  are  to-day),  the  steerboard  or  star- 
board side.  Prow  and  stem  rose  high ;  and  the  former  was  carved 
most  often  into  the  likeness  of  a  snake's  or  dragon's  head:  so 
generally  that  "  dragon  "  or  "  worm  "  (snake)  became  synony- 
mous with  a  war-ship.  The  warriors  were  well  armed.  The 
bymie  or  mail-shirt  is  often  mentioned  in  Eddie  songs:  so  are 
the  axe,  the  spear,  the  javelin,  the  bow  and  arrows  and  the 
sword.  The  Danes  were  spedaily  renowned  for  their  axes; 
but  about  the  sword  the  most  of  northern  poetry  and  mythology 
clings.  An  immense  joy  in  battle  breathes  through  the  earliest 
Norse  literature,  which  has  scarce  its  like  in  any  other  literature; 
and  we  know  that  the  language  recognized  a  peculiar  battle 
fury,  a  veritable  madness  by  which  certain  were  seized  and 
which  went  by  the  name  of  "  berserk's  way  "  (berserksgangr).* 
The  courage  of  the  vikings  was  proof  against  anything,  even  as 
a  rule  against  superstitious  tenors.  "  We  cannot  easily  realize 
how  all-embracing  that  courage  was.  A  trained  soldier  is 
often  afraid  at  sea,  a  trained  sailor  lost  if  he  has  not  the  pro- 
tecting sense  of  his  own  ship  beneath  him.  The  viking  ventured 
upon  unknown  waters  in  ships  very  Hi-fitted  for  their  work. 
He  had  all  the  spirit  of  adventure  of  a  Drake  or  a  Hawkins,  all 
the  trained  valour  of  reliance  upon  his  comrades  that  mark  a 
soldiery  fighting  a  militia  "  {The  Vikings  in  Weslcm  Christendom, 
p.  143).  He  was  unfortunately  hardly  less  marked  for  cruelty 
and  faithlessness.  livy's  words,  "  inhumana  crudelitas,  per- 
fidia  plus  quam  Punica,"  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been 
applied  as  justly  to  the  vikings  as  to  any  people  of  western 

*  Stcenstnip  (Normanneme,  1.  p.  353),  to  get  the  number  of  men 
on  (say)  a  30K>ared  vessel,  adds  but  some  30  more.  This  seems 
an  unlikely  limitation,  throwioK  an  impossible  amount  of  work 
upon  the  crew,  and  leaving  eacn  ship  terribly  weak  supposing  a 
naval  battle  had  to  be  undertaken — as  with  some  rival  viking 
fleet,  even  before  any  Christian  nation  possessed  a  fleet. 

>Cf.  Grett.  S.  en.  43,  Nj&la,  ch.  104.  &c.,  and  many  other 
sources.' 


Europe.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  they  showed  a  great 
capacity  for  government,  and  in  times  of  peace  for  peaceful 
organization.  Normandy  was  the  best-governed  part  ci  France 
in  the  nth  century;  and  the  Danes  in  East  Anglia  and  the 
Five  Burgs  were  in  many  regards  a  model  to  their  Saxon  neigh- 
bours (Steenstrup,  op.  cU.  iv.  ch.  3).  Of  all  European  lands 
England  is  without  doubt  that  on  which  the  Viking  Age  has 
left  most  Impression:  in  the  number  of  original  settlers  after 
878;  in  the  way  whidi  these  prepared  for  Canute's  conquest: 
and  finally  in  that  whidi  she  absorbed  from  the  conquering 
Normans.  England's  gain  was  France's  loss:  had  the  Normans 
turned  their  attention  in  the  other  direction,  they  might  likely 
enough  have  gained  the  kingdom  in  France  and  saved  that 
country  from  the  intermittent  anarchy  from  which  it  suflfcxcd 
from  the  nth  till  the  middle  of  the  X5th  century. 

Sources  of  Vihing  History. — ^These  are.  as  has  been  said,  almost, 
exclusively  the  chronicles  of  the  lands  visited  by  the  vikings.  For 
Ireland  we  have,  as  on  the  whole  our  best  authority,  the  Annales 
Ultonienses  (C.  O'Conor,  Scr.  Reo,  Hib.  iv.),  supplemented  by  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (ed.  O'Donovan)  and  the  Ckronicon 
Scotterum  (ed.  Henessy).  Finally,  The  War  oj  ike  CaidkiU  vitk  the 
Caiil  (ed.  Todd);  Thru  Fragments  of  Irish  History  (O'Donovan); 
cf.  W.  F.  Skene,  Cdtie  ScoUand.  For  England  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Chronicle,  Annales  Lindisfarnenses  (in  Pertz,  Monumenta,  vol.  xix.); 
^mcon  of  Durham,  Historia  Dunelmi  Ecclesiae.  For  the  Frankish 
empire  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  are  The  Annales  Regnl 
Francorum^  Annates  Bertiani  (Pcrtz,  vol.  i.)  in  three  parts  (the  first 
anonymous,  the  second  by  Prudcntius,  the  third  by  Hincroar, 
A.D.  830-82).  The  Annales  Xantenses  (a.d.  876,  873;  Pertz,  vol.  iL) 
are  the  authorities  for  the  northern  and  eastern  regions,  and  the 
Annates  Fuldenses  (which  begin  with  Pipin  of  Hcrestcl  and  so  down 
to  A.D.  900;  Pertz,  iroi.  i.)  tor  Germany.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
9th  centuiy  the  Annales  Vedastini  (Pertz,  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  are  almost 
the  exdustve  authority  for  the  western  raids.  In  the  historians  of 
Normandy,  especially  m  Dudo  of  St  Quentin,  much  incidental  matter 
may  be  found. 

References  to  the  Viking  Age  in  a  general  way  are  to  be  founi 
in  a  vast  number  of  books,  especially  histories  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  of  which  Munch's  Da  Norshe  Fdks  Historie  (1833.  &c.) 
is  the  most  distinguished;  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae  has  written  Minder  om 
de  Danske  og  Nord-Meendene  i  England,  Shetland  og  Irland  (18^1). 
an  anti()uanan  rather  than  an  historical  study;  G.  B.  Dcpprng. 
L'Histoire  des  expiditions  maritimes  des  Normauas  (1843),  a  not  very 
critical  worlc,  and  E.  Mabille,  "  Les  Invasions  Normandcs  dans 
la  Loire  "  {Ecole  des  chartes  biU.  t.  30,  1869).  A  completer  %k'ork 
than  either  of  these  is  W.  Vogcl's  Die  Normannen  una  das  Fr£n- 
hische  Reich  (1906).  It  does  not,  however,  break  any  fresh  ground. 
J.  C.  H.  Stecnstrup's  Normanneme  (1876-82),  in  four  volumes,  is  not 
a  continuous  history,  but  a  scries  of  studies  of  great  learning  and 
value;  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western  Europe  (1891)  is  a 
history  of  the  viking  raids  on  all  the  western  lands,  but  ends  a.d.  888. 
A.  Bugge's  Vihingeme  (1904-6)  is  a  study  of  the  moral  and  social 
side  of  the  vikings,  or,  one  should  rather  say,  of  the  earliest  ficandi- 
navian  folk.  (C  F.  K.) 

VIKRAMADITTA,  a  legendarsr  Hindu  king  of  Uzjain,  who 

is  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  Vikram  Saxnvat, 

the  era  which  is  used  all  over  northern  India,  except  in  Bengal, 

and  at  whose  court  the  "  nine  gems  "  of  Sanskrit  literature  are 

also  supposed  to  have  flourished.  The  Vikram  era  is  reckoned 

from  the  vernal  equinox  of  the  year  57  B.C.,  but  there  is  no 

evidence  that  that  date  corresponds  with  any  event  in  the  life 

of  an  actual  king.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  dates  in  this  era 

down  to  the  loth  century  never  use  the  word  Vikram,  but  that 

of  Malava  instead,  that  being  the  tribe  that  gives  its  name  to 

Malwa.  The  name  Vikramaditya  simply  means  "  sun  of  power," 

and  was  adopted  by  several  Hindu  kings,  of  whom  Chand- 

ragupta  II.  (Chandnigupta  Vikramaditya),  who  ascended  the 

throne  of  the  Guptas  about  aj>.  375,  approaches  most  nearly 

to  the  legend. 

See  Alexander  Cunningham.  Book  of  Indian  Eras  (1883);  and 
Vincent  Smith,  Early  History  tff  India  U904). 

VILAS,  WILUAM  FREEMAN  (1840-1908),  American  poUlical 
leader  and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Chelsea,  Vermont,  on  the  9th  of 
July  1840.  His  father,  Levi  JB.  Vilas,  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  emigrated  in  1851  to  Madison,  Wisconsin.  William 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  at  the 
Albany  (New  York)  Law  School  in  i860,  and  began  to  practise 
law  in  Madison  with  his  father.  In  1863  he  recruited  and  be- 
came captain  of  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-Third  Wisconsin 
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Vofamteen,  of  wladi  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  !n  1863, 
ami  which  he  oonunanded  in  the  siege  of  Vicksborg.  In 
Aogost  1863  he  resigned  his  commission  and  resumed  his  law 
pcactke.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  the  university  oC  Wisconsin 
in  i86Sr-Ss,  and  again  in  2889-92,  and  in  1875-78  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  revised  the  statutes  of 
Witfmmn  From  1876  to  1886  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Natiooal  Democratic  Committee,  and  virtually  the  leader  of 
ha  party  in  his  state;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Conventions  of  1876,  x88o  and  1884,  and  was 
pcnnanent  chahman  of  the  last.  In  1885  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  Assembly.  He  was  postmaster-general  in  President 
Graver  Clevdand's  cabinet  from  March  1885  until  January  x888, 
and  was  then  secretary  of  the  interior  until  March  2889.  From 
1891  until  X897  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  which,  during  President  Cleveland's  second  term,  he  was 
reoognixed  as  the  diief  defender  of  the  Administration,  and 
he  was  especially  active  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purdiase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1896,  but  withdrew  after 
the  adoption  of  the  free-silver  plank.  He  then  became  one  of 
the  chief  organizers  of  the  National  (or  Gold)  Democratic 
party,  attended  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  was 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  resolutions.  In  1881-85  and 
in  1898-190S  he  was  a  regent  of  the  university  of  Wiscon»n; 
and  be  was  a  member  (1897-1903)  of  the  commission  which 
bad  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Madison,  and  in  1906-8  of  the  conunission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  state  capitol.  He  died  at  Madison  on 
the  27th  of  August  1908. 

Witb  E.  E.  Bryant  he  edited  vols.  i.  to  xx.,  except  vol.  v.,  of  the 
Report!  tf  tiu  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court, 

VIU«  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  word  villa,  used  in  Latin 
documents  to  translate  the  Anglo-Saxon  /«»,  township,  "  the 
unit  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  the  simplest  form  of 
social  organization  "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  f  39).  The  word 
dki  not  always  and  at  all  times  have  this  meaning  in  Latin- 
Ei^fish  documents,  but  "vill"  and  "township"  were 
ultimately,  in  English  law,  treated  as  convertible  terms  for 
describing  a  village  community,  and  they  remained  in  use  in 
kgal  nomenclature  until  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  were  con- 
verted into  areas  for  civil  administration  under  the  Poor 
Liw  Acts.  This  technical  sense  is  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
use  of  tSla  lot  vtciir,  a  village.  Thus  Fleta  (vi.  c.  51),  writing 
ia  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  distinguishes  the  vUla,  as  a  collection 
of  habitations  and  their  appurtenances,  from  the  ntansio,  a 
sagie  boose,  nmlli  ncina,  and  the  manor,  which  may  embrace 
one  or  more  tiliae.  In  dawlral  Latin  ttila  had  meant "  country- 
house,**  **  farm,"  **  villa  "  (see  Villa);  but  the  word  was  pro- 
bably an  abbreviation  of  vicnlaj  diminutive  of  vicus,  and  in 
the  sense  ol  wicus  it  is  used  by  Apuleius  in  the  and  century. 
Later  it  even  dispUoed  civitas,  for  city;  thus  Rutilius  Numa- 
tiamis  in  bis  Jtmerarium  spesks  of  viUae  ingenies,  oppida 
pv9a;  whence  the  French  viUe  (see  Du  Cange,  dossarium  ht. 
av.  Villa).  In  the  Prankish  empire  villa  was  also  used  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  palaces  or  seats  with  their  appurtenances. 
In  the  sense  of  a  soiall  collection  of  habitations  the  word  came 
into  general  use  in  EngUnd  in  the  French  form  "village." 
From  viOc,  too.  are  derived  villein  and  villenage  (q.v.)  (see  also 

VnXACE  ComftTNITIES). 

VIUUL  the  Latin  word  (diminutive  of  vieus,  a  vQlage)  for 
a  coantxy-hottse.  This  term,  which  in  England  is  usually 
^ven  to  a  small  country-house  detached  or  semi-detached 
m  the  vidnity  of  a  Urge  lown,  is  being  gradually  superseded 
by  sodi  expressions  as  "country"  or  "suburban  house," 
*  bongalow."  Ac.,  but  in  Italy  it  b  still  retained  as  In  Roman 
times  and  means  a  summer  residence,  sometimes  being  of  great 
extent.  References  to  the  vflla  are  constantly  made  by  Roman 
vritcfs.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  seven 
vSias,  the  oldest  of  which  was  near  Arpinum,  which  he  inherited. 
Kdj  the  yoonger  had  three  or  four,  of  which  the  example 
lanrotthun  b  the  bait  known  from  his  descriptions. 


There  is  too  wide  s'^dlveigence'b  the  various  conjectural 
restorations  to  make  them  of  much  value,  but  the  remains 
of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  which  covered  an  area  over 
seven  miles  long  and  in  which  reproductions  were  made  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  buildings  he  had  seen  during  his  travels, 
those  in  Greece  seeming  to  have  had  the  most  attraction  for 
him,  and  the  villas  of  the  i6th  century  on  similar  sites,  such 
as  the  Villa  d'Este  near  Tivoli,  enable  one  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  the  positions  selected  and  of  the 
splendour  of  the  structures  which  enriched  them.  According 
to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds  of  villas,  the  villa  urhana,  which 
was  a  cotmtry  seat,  and  the  villa  ntstica,  the  farm-house, 
occupied  by  the  servants  who  had  charge  generally  of  the 
estate.  The  Villa  Boscorealc  near  Pompeii,  which  was  excavated 
in  1893-94,  was  an  example  of  the  villa  rustica,  in  which  the 
principal  room  was  the  Idtchen,  with  the  bakery  and  stables 
beyond  and  room  for  the  wine  presses,  oil  presses,  hand  mill, 
&c.  The  vUlas  near  Rome  were  all  built  on  hilly  sites,  so  that 
the  laying  out  of  the  ground  hi  terraces  formed  a  very  important 
element  in  their  design,  and  this  forms  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  Italian  villas  of  the  i6th  century,  among  which  the  following 
are  the  best  known:  the  Villa  Madama,  the  design  of  which, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  was  carried  out  by  GiuUo  Romano  in 
1520;  the  Villa  Medici  (2540);  the  Villa  Albani,  near  the 
Porta  Salaria:  the  Borghese;  the  Doria  Pampbili  (1650); 
the  Villa  di  Papa  GiuUo  (1550),  designed  by  Vignola;  the 
Aldobrandini  (159a);  the  Falconieri  and  the  Montdragon 
Villas  at  Frascati,  and  the  Villa  d'Este  near  Tivoli,  in  which 
the  terraces  and  staircases  are  of  great  importance.  In  the 
proximity  of  other  towns  in  Italy  there  are  numerous  villas, 
of  which  the  example  best  known  is  that  of  the  Villa  Rotunda 
or  Capra  near  Vicenza,  which  was  copied  by  Lord  Burlington 
in  his  house  at  Chiswick. 

The  Italian  villas  of  the  x6th  and  17th  century,  like  those  of 
Roman  times,  included  not  only  the  country  residence,  but  the 
whole  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  estate,  such  as  bridges, 
casinos,  pavilions,  small  temples,  rectangular  or  circular,  which 
were  utilized  as  summer-houses,  and  these  seem  to  have  had 
a  certain  influence  in  England,  which  may  account  for  the 
numerous  examples  in  the  large  parks  in  England  of  similar 
erections,  as  also  the  laying  out  of  terraces,  grottos  and  formal 
gardens.  In  France  the  same  influence  was  felt,  and  at 
Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  Meudon  and  other  royal  palaces,  the 
celebrated  Le  N6tre  transformed  the  parks  surrounding  them 
and  introduced  the  cascades,  which  in  Italy  are  so  important 
a  feature,  as  at  St  Cloud  near  Paris.  (R.  P.  S.) 

VILLACH,  a  town  in  Carinthia,  Austria,  24  m.  W.  of  Klagen- 
furt  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  9690.  It  is  situated  on  the  Drave, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Gail,  in  a  broad  fertile  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dobratsch  or  Villacher  Alp  (7107  ft.).  Ilie  parish 
church  is  an  interesting  Gothic  edifice  of  the'  1 5th  century.  The 
principal  industry  of  Villach  consists  in  the  fabrication  of  various 
lead  wares,  and  is  mostly  dependent  on  the  lead  mines  of 
Bleiberg,  which  is  situated  about  9  m.  to  the  west.  This  village 
(pop.  3435)  is  one  of  the  richest  lead-mining  centres  in  Europe. 
"Hie  ores  found  here  comprise  silver-free  galena,  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  calamine.  The  mines  were  already  worked  during  the 
middle  ages.  Warmbad  Villach,  a  watering-place  with  hot 
sulphur  baths,  and  Mittewald,  a  favourite  summer  resort,  whence 
the  ascent  of  the  Dobratsch  can  be  made,  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Villach.  Some  of  the  prettiest  Carinthian  lakes  are 
to  be  found  near  Villach,  as  the  Ossiacher-see,  on  whose  southern 
shore  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Landskron,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  z6th  century,  the  W5rther-«ee  and  the  small  but 
lovely  Faaker-see. 

Villach  is  an  old  town,  which  was  g^ven  by  Heinrich  II.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  in  1007.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  important  centre  of  commerce  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  With  the  advent  of  new  trade  routes  at  the  beginning 
of  modem  times  the  town  lost  its  importance,  and  in  1745 
the  dtisens  nearly  decided  to  emigrate  en  masu.  Its  trade 
revived  during  the  French  occupation  of   2809-13,  and  it 
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continued  to  improve  during  the  zQth  century.  The  Turks  were 
defeated  here  in  1492  by  Maximilian  I.,  and  an  engagement 
between'  the  Austrians  and  the  French  took  place  here  on  the 
2ist  of  August  18x3. 

VILLA  DEL  PILAR,  a  dty  of  Paraguay,  X04  m.  S.  by  £.  of 
Asuncion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Paraguay, 
which  receives  the  Bermejo  from  the  right  immediately  opposite. 
Pop.  (1910)  about  16,000.  Villa  del  Pilar  is  a  thriving  modem 
city,  containing  barracks,  law  courts,  a  national  college,  several 
schools  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  It  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  In  the  republic  for 
the  exportation  of  oranges. 

VILLAFRANCA  DI  VERONA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  zi  m.  S.S.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  railway 
to  Mantua,  174  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Pop.  (1901)  5037  (town); 
963s  (commune).  It  has  considerable  silk  industries.  Here 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  Napoleon  IIL  and 
the  Austrians  in  1859  after  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Five  miles 
to  the  N.  is  Custozza,  where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  in  1848  and  1866.  ViUafranca  is  a  common  place 
name  in  Italy. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIBS.  The  study  of  viUage  communities 
has  become  one  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  discussing  the 
ancient  history  of  institutions.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question 
here  to  range  over  the  whole  field  of  human  society  in  search  for 
communal  arrangements  of  rural  life.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
confine  the  present  inquiry  to  the  varieties  presented  by  nations 
of  Aryan  race,  not  because  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  these  nations  than  to  other  branches  of  humankind,  although 
this  view  might  also  be  reasonably  urjjed,  but  principally  because 
the  Ar3ran  race  in  its  history  has  gone  through  all  sorts  of 
experiences,  and  the  data  gathered  from  its  historical  life  can 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained.  Should  the  road  be  sufficiently 
cleared  in  this  particular  direction,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
connect  the  resiilts  with  similar  reseazches  in  other  racial 
surroundings. 

The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  select  some  typical  examples, 
chiefly  from  the  domain  of  Celtic,  Slavonic  and  Germanic 
social  history,  and  to  try  to  interpret  theni  in  regard  to  the 
general  conditions  in  which  communal  institutions  originate, 
grow  and  decay.  As  the  principal  problem  will  consist  in 
ascertaining  how  far  land  was  held  in  common  instead  of  being 
held,  as  is  usual  at  present,  by  individuals,  it  is  advisable  to 
look  out  for  instances  in  whicJi  this  element  of  holding  in  commoii 
is  very  clearly  expressed.  We  ought  to  get,  as  it  were,  acdima- 
tized  to  the  mental  atmosphere  of  such  social  arrangements  in 
order  to  counteract  a  very  natural  but  most  pemidoxis  bent 
prompting  one  to  apply  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  the  key 
of  our  modem  views  and  habitual  notions.  A  certain  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  stracture  of  Celtic  society,  more  especially  the 
society  of  andent  Wales,  is  likdy  to  make  it  dear  fiom  the  out- 
set to  what  extent  the  husbandry  and  law  of  an  Azyani  race 
may  depend  on  institutions  in  which  the  individual  factor  is 
greatly  reduced,  while  the  union  first  of  kinsmen  and  then  of 
neighbours  plays  a  most  dedsive  part. 

F.  Seebohm  has  called  our  attention  to  the  interesting  surveys 
of  Welsh  tracts  of  country  made  in  the  Z4th  century,  soon  after 
these  regions  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  lords.  The  frag- 
ments of  these  surveys  published  by  him  and  his  commentary 
on  them  are  very  illuminating,  but  further  study  of  the  docu- 
ments themsdves  disdotes  many  important  details  and  hdps 
to  correct  some  theories  propounded  on  the  subjecL  Let  us 
take  up  a  concrete  and  simple  case,  e.g.  the  description  of 
Astret  Canon,  a  trev  or  tbwnship  (viUata)  of  the  honour  of 
Denbigh,  surveyed  in  Z334.  In  the  time  of  the  luitive  Welsh 
princes  it  was  occupied  entirdy  by.  a  kindred  {progenies)  of  free 
tribesmen  descended  from  a  certain  Canon,  the  son  of  Lawaurgh. 
The  kindred  was  subdivided  into  four  gaveUs  or  bodies  of  joint- 
tenants.  On  the  half-gavdl  of  Monryk  ap  Canon,  e.g.  there  are 
no  less  than  sixteen  coparceners,  of  whom  eight  possess  houses. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  land  tenure  consists  in  the 
fact  that  all  the  tenants  of  these  gavells  derive  thdr position. 


on  the  land  from  the  occupation  of  the  township  by  tbe£r 
kindred,  and  have  to  trace  thdr  rights  to  shares  in  the  original 
unit.  Although  the  village  of  Astret  Canon  was  occupied  under 
the  Survey  by  something  like  fifty-four  male  tenants,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  settled  in  houses  of  their  own,  it  coatlnued 
to  form  a  unit  as  well  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tungpound, 
that  is,  of  the  direct  land  tax  and  other  services  and  pay- 
ments, but  also  in  respect  of  the  possession  and  usage  of  the  soO. 
On  the  other  hand,  movable  property  is  owned  in  severalty. 
Services  have  to  be  apportioned  among  the  membos  of  the 
kindreds  according  to  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  owned  by 
them.  From  the  description  of  another  township — Pireyoo — 
we  may  gather  another  important  feature  of  this  tribal  tenure. 
The  population  of  this  village  also  dustered  in  gavdls,  and  we 
hear  that  these  gavells  ought  to  be  considered  as  equal  shares 
in  respect  of  the  arable,  the  wood  and  the  waste  of  the  town- 
ship. If  the  shares  were- reduced  into  acres  there  would  have 
fallen  to  each  of  the  eight  gavells  of  Pireyon  Aihety-one  acres, 
one  rood  and  a  half  and  six  perches  of  arable  and  woodland, 
and  fifty-three  and  one-third  of  an  acre  and  half  a  rood  of  waste 
land.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  land  was  not  divided  in  such 
a  way,  and  the  rights  of  the  tenants  of  the  gavell  were  realized 
not  tlm>ugh  the  appropriation  of  definite  acres,  but  as  propox- 
tionate  opportunities  in  regard  to  tillage  and^as  to  usages  in 
pasture,  wood  and  waste.  Pastoral  habits  must  have  greatly 
contributed  to  ^ve  the  system  of  iandholding  its  peculiar 
character.  It  was  not  necessary,  it  would  have  been  even 
harmful,  to  subdivide  sharply  the  area  on  which  the  herds  of 
cows  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing.  Still 
Welsh  rural  life  in  the  Z4th  century  had  already  a  definite 
though  subordinate  agricidtural  aspect,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  individual  appropriation  bad  as  yet  made  very 
slight  progress  in  it. 

We  do  not  notice'  any  systematic  equalization  bctweoi 
members  of  the  tribal  communities  of  the  trevs.  In  fact, 
both  differences  in  the  ownership  of  cattle  and  differences  of 
tribal  standing,  established  by  complex  redconings  of  pedigree 
and  of  social  rank,  led  to  mariced  inequalities.  But  there 
was  also  the  notion  of  birthright,  and  wc  find  in  the  laws  that 
every  free  tribesman  considered  himself  entitled  to  daim  from 
his  kindred  grazing  facilities  and  five  erws  for  tillage.  Such 
a  claim  could  be  made  unconditionally  only  at  a  time  when 
thine  was  a  superabundance  of  land  to  dispose  of.  In  the 
Z4th  century,  to  which  our  typical  desaiptions  refer,  this  state 
of  things  had  ceased  to  be  universal.  Although  gr^t  tracts  of 
Welsh  land  were  undoubtedly  still  in  a. state  of  wilderness,  the 
soil  in  more  conveniently  situated  regions  was  beginning  to  be 
scarce,  and  considerable  pressure  of  population  was  already 
fdt,  with  a  consequent  transition  from  pastoral  pursuits  to 
agriculture.  The  tract  appropriated  to  the  townsJiip  of  Astret 
Canon,  for  instance,  contained  only  574  acres  of  land  of  all 
kinds.  In  this  case  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  customazy 
five  erws  per  head  of  grown-up  males  besides  commons.  And 
yet  although  the  peculation  lived  on  a  small  pittance,  the  system 
of  tribal  tenure  was  not  abandoned. 

Although  there  are  no  rearrangements  ox  redivision  within 
the  tribe  as  a  whole,  inside  every  gaveU,  representing  more 
narrow  drdes  of  kinsmen,  usually  the  descendants  of  one  great- 
grandfather, ie.  second  cousins,  the  shares  are  shifted  and 
readjusted  according  to  one  of  two  systems.  In  one  cas^ 
that  of  the  trevcyvriv  jor  jomt-account  village,  every  man 
receives  "  as  much  as  another  yet  not  of  equal  vsilue  " — which 
means,  «f  oouzse,  that  the  members  of  such  communities  were 
provided  with  equal  allotments,  but  Idt  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  each  according  to  chance  and  ability.  This  practice  of 
reallotment  was,  however,  restricted  in  the  14th  century  to 
taeog  trevs,  to  villages  occupied  by  half-free  settlers.  The 
free  tribesmen,  the  pnodaru  of  Wales,  held  by  dadienkud, 
and  realtotted  shares  within  the  trev  on  the  coming  of  each 
new  generation  or,  conversdy,  on  the  going  out,  the  dying  out, 
of  each  older  generation.  In  other  words:  at  the  demise  of 
the  last  of  the  grandfathers  in  a  gjivell,  allThe  fathers  took 
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equal  itnk  and  datmed  equal  shares,  although  formerly  some 
of  the  portioss  had  been  dUstributed  equally  only  between  the 
gnuadfathen  or  their  offspring  {stirps).  The  right  to  daim 
icdivision  hdd  good  only  withm  the  drde  of  second  cousins. 
Members  of  the  kindred  who  stood  further  than  that  from 
each  other,  that  is,  third  cousins,  were  not  entitled  to  reaUot- 
sent  on  the  strength  of  daddenkui. 

Another  faa  which  is  brought  out  with  complete  evidence 
by  the  Welsh  Surveys  is  that  the  tenure  is  ascribed  to  com- 
Bwnitif^  of  kinsmen  and  not  to  chiefs  or  headmen  The  latter 
certainly  existed  and  had  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
disposal  of  common  land  as  well  as  on  government  and  justice. 
Bat  in  the  view  of  i4th-€entury  surveys  each  township  is 
owned  not  by  this  or  the  other  elder,  but  by  numerous  bodies 
of  coparoenecs.  The  gavell  of  Owen  Gogh,  for  instance, 
omtahied  twenty-six  coparceners.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
clear  attribntioii  of  rights  of  communal  ownership,  if  we  like 
to  tae  the  term,  and  not  merely  of  rights  of  msintmanfe.  Nor 
is  there  any  warrant  for  a  construction  of  these  arrangements 
on  a  supposed  patriarchal  ^stem. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  description  of  Celtic  tribal  tenure 
vith  Slavonic  institutiotts.  The  most  striking  modem  ex- 
amples of  tribal  commtmities  settled  on  a  territorial  basis  are 
presented  by  the  history  of  the  Southern  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
Feninsola  and  in  Austria,  of  Slovenes,  Croats,  Serbs  and  Bul- 
garians, but  it  IS  easy  to  trace  customs  d  the  same  kind  in  the 
BMmorics  of  Western  Slavs  conquered  by  Germans,  of  the 
Ptaks  and  of  the  different  subdivinons  of  the  Russians.  A  good 
due  to  the  subject  is  provided  by  a  Serb  proverb  which  says 
that  a  man  by  kimsdf  is  bound  to  be  a  martyr.  One  might 
almost  suggest  that  these  popular  customs  illustrate  the  Aristo- 
tefian  conception  of  the  single  man  seeking  the  "  autarkeia," 
a  caafilete  and  self-sufficient  existence  in  the  society  of  ha 
IdbwHBBcn,  and  arriving  at  the  stage  of  the  tribal  village,  the 
y^^i,  which  is  also  a  «^far,  as  described  in  the  famous  intro- 
doctocy  chapter  of  the  Greek  philosopher's  Politics,  The 
Savs  of  the  monntainous  regions  of  the  Balkans  and  of  the 
A)^  in  their  stubborn  struggle  with  nature  and  with  human 
enemies  have  doatered  and  still  duster  to  some  extent  {e.g,  in 
Mrmtmrgyp)  m  doaely  united  and  widdy  q»reading  brother- 
haods  (ArolcMa)  and  tribes  {fiemettd).  Some  of  these  brother- 
hoods derive  their  names  from  a  real  or  supposed  common 
ancestor,  sad  are  composed  of  relatives  as  wdl  as  of  affiliated 
stzangen.  They  number  sometimes  himdreds  of  members,'  of 
gUBs,  as  the  fii^ting  msles  are  characteristically  called.  Such 
Vukotiti,  Kovaoevid,  as  one  might  say  in  Old  English 


VokoCings  or  Kovachevings,  of  Montenegro.  The  dwell- 
isgs,  fidds,  and  pasturages  of  these  brotherhoods  or  kindreds 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
tiaoe  thcsn  in  compact  divisions  on  the  map.  But  there  was 
the  closest  luuon  in  war,  revenge,  funeral  rites,  marriage  ar- 
ixagemeirts,  provision  for  the  poor  and  for  those  who  stand 
in  tted  of  qwdal  hdp,  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  fires,  inunda- 
tbas  sad  the  hke.  Axui  a>rresponding  to  this  union  there, 
eiatcd  a  strong  f eding  of  unity  in  regard  to  property,  especially 
property  in  land.  Although  ownership  was  divided  among 
the  different  familifs,  a  kind  of  siqterior  or  eminent  domain 
stretched  over  the  whde  of  the  bratstoOf  and  was  expressed  in 
the  partkTpation  in  common  in  pasture  aiui  wood,  in  the  right 
to  oootn^  alienations  of  land  and  to  exercise  pre-emption.  If 
any  of  the  memben  ti  the  brotheriiood  wanted  to  get  rid  of  hia 
share  he  had  to  apply  first  to  hia  next  of  kin  within  the  family 
and  then  to  the  further  kinsmen  of  the  brtUsloo, 

As  the  Wdsh  kindred  iprotemes)  were  subdivided  into 
gxvdb  formed  of  extended  fandly  communities,  even  so  the 
Bootaa,  Montenegrin,  Servian,  Slovene  tribes  fdl  into  house 
caaauttities,  KmCos,  Zatbugas,  which  were  built  up  on  the 
pgjsfiple  of  keeping  blood-rdatives  and  their  property  to- 
geiher  as  long  as  poaaible.  They  consisted  genenlly  of  some 
IS  to  so  grown-up  persons,  some  6  or  7  first  and  second  cousins 
eith  their  wives  and  children,  living  in  a  hamlet  around  the 
*  They  rsnge  from  80  or  90  to  700. 


centnd  house  of  the  domatin,  ths  house  leader.  In  some  hi- 
stances  the  number  of  coparomers  increased  to  50  ot  even  to 
70.  The  members  of  the  imited  house  community,  which  in 
fact  is  a  small  village  or  hamlet,  joined  in  meals  and  work. 
Thdr  rights  in  the  undivided  household  of  the  hamlet  were 
apportumed  accordmg  to  the  pedigree,  i.e.  this  apportion- 
ment took  account  first  of  the  stirpes  or  extant  descendants  of 
former  scions  of  the  family,  so  that,  say,  the  ofiq)ring  of  each 
of  t^  grandfathers  who  had  been  brothers  were  considered 
as  equal  sharers  although  the  stirps^  the  stock,  of  one  was 
represented  only  by  one  person,  while  the  stirps  of  the  other 
had  grown  to  consist  of  two  undes  and  of  three  nephews  all 
alive.  There  was  no  resettlement  of  shares,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wales,  but  the  life  of  the  house  conunimity  while  it  existed 
unbroken  led  te  work  in  common,  the  contributions  to  which 
are  r^ukted  by  common  consent  and  supervised  by  the  leader. 
Grounds,  houses,  implements  of  agriculture  (ploughs,  oxen, 
carts)  and  of  vinicidture — casks,  cauldrons  for  the  making 
of  brandy,  &c.,  are  considered  to  be  common  capital  and  ought 
not  to  be  sold  unless  by  common  consent.  Divisions  were  not 
prohibited.  Naturally  a  family  had  to  divide  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  shares  have  to  be  made  real,  to  be  converted  into  fields 
and  vineyards.  But  this  was  an  event  which  marks,  as  it  -were, 
the  dose  of  the  regular  existence  of  one  muon  and  the  birth  of 
similar  unions  derived  from  it.  As  a  rule,  the  kuta  kept  together 
as  long  as  it  could,  because  co-operation  waa  needed  and  isola- 
tion dangerous—for  economic  considerations  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  defence. 

Attention,  however,  should  be  called  more  particularly  to 
the  paralkl  phenomena  in  the  aodal  history  of  the  Russians, 
where  the  conditions  seem  to  stand  out  in  specially  strong 
contrast  with  those  prevailing  among  the  mountain  Slavs  of 
the  Balkans  and  of  the  Alps.  In  the  enormous  extent  of 
Russia  we  have  to  reckon  with  widdy  different  geographical 
and  racial  areas,  among  other,  with  the  Steppe  settlements  of 
the  so-called  Little  Russians  in  the  Ukraina  and  the  forest 
settlements  of  the  Great  Russians  in  the  north.  In  spite  of 
great  divergencies  the  economic  history  of  all  these  branches  of 
Slavonic  stock  gravitates  towards  one  main  type,  via.  towards 
rural  unions  of  kinsmen,  on  the  basis  of  enlarged  households. 
In  the  south  the  typical  village  settlement  is  the  dooriSCe,  the 
big  court  or  hamlet  consisting  of  some  four  to  eight  related 
families  holding  together;  in  the  north  it  is  the  petiiCe,  the  big 
oven,  a  hamlet  of  somewhat  smaller  siae  in  which  three  to  five 
famifiiiti  are  dosdy  united  for  purposes  of  common  husbandry. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  even  the  break-up  of  the  joint 
household  does  not  lead  to  an  entire  severance  of  the  ties 
between  its  members.  They  mostly  continue  in  another  form, 
vis.  in  the  shape  of  an  open-field  system  with  intermixture 
of  strips^  compulsory  rotation  of  crops,  conunons  of  pasture, 
of  wood,  sometimes  ahiffing  sHotments  as  regards  meadows. 
There  ia,  «^.  an  act  of  dividon  between  six  brothers  f ro^  the 
north  of  Russia  of  the  year  2640.  They  agree  to  divide  bread 
and  salt,  house  and  liberties,  money,  doth  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  aiwi  to  settle  iq»art.  Aa  to  arable,  Shumila  is  to  take 
the  upper  strip  in  the  fidd  by  the  settlement,  and  next  to  him 
Tretjak,  then  Maxim,  then  Zaviala,  then  Shestoy,  then  Luke. 
In  the  big  harvest  fiulong  likewise,  and  in  the  small  likewise, 
and  by  the  meadow  likewise  and  so  on  through  all  the  furlongs. 
So  that  in  this  case  and  in  innumerable  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind  the  open-field  system  with  its  inconvenient  intermixture 
of  plots  ami  limited  power  of  every  husbandman  to  manage 
his  land  appears  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the  joint  tribal 
households. 

Another  fact  to  be  noticed  Is  the  tendency  to  form  artifidal 
associations  on  the  pattern  of  the  prevailing  unions  of  kinsmen. 
People  who  have  no  blood-rdations  to  appeal  to  for  clearing 
the  waste,  for  providing  the  necessary  capital  in  the  way  <rf 
cattle  and  plough  implements,  for  raising  and  fitting  out 
buildings,  jdn  in  order  to  carry  on  these  economic  tmder- 
takings,  and  also  to  help  each  other  against  enemies  and 
aggressors.     The  members  of  these  voluntary  associations, 
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which  at  once  call  to  mind  German,  None  and*  English  gilds,  are 
called  "  tiabii,"  "  lUadniki,"  and  the  gilds  themsdve  *'  sp61kle," 
in  south  Russia.  Ih  a  district  of  the  Ukraina  called  the 
"Ratensky  Sharostvo"  there  were  no  fewer  than  378  such 
gilds  interchanging  with  natural  kindreds.  The  organisation 
of  all  these  u^ns  coul4  in  no  way  be  called  patriarchal 
Even  in  cases  when  there  is  a  definite  elder  or  headman  (60^ 
shoy)f  he  was  only  the  first  among  equals  and  exercised  only  a 
limited  authority  over  his  fellows,  all  the  important  decisions 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  council  of  the  community. 

In  Great  Russb,  in  the  districts  gathered  under  the  sway 
of  the  Moscow  tsars,  the  basis  of  the  household  community  and 
of  the  rural  settlements  which  q>rang  from  it  was  modified 
in  another  direction.  The  entire  agricultural  population  was 
subjected  to  strict  supervision  and  coercive  measures  for 
purposes  of  military  organization  and  taxation.  Sodety  was 
drilled  into  uniformity  and  service  on  the  principle  that  every 
man  has  to  serve  tl^e  tsar,  the  upper  dass  in  war  and  civil 
administration,  the  lower  dass  by  agricultural  labour.  A 
consequence  of  the  heavy  burdm  laid  on  the  land  and  of  the 
growth  of  a  landed  aristocracy  somewhat  resembling  the  gentry 
and  the  noblesse  of  the  West  was  a  change  in  the  management 
of  land  allotments.  They  became  as  much  a  badge  of  sovice 
and  a  basis  for  fiscal  requirements  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  result  was  the  practice  of  reallotments  according  to  the 
strength  and  the  needs  of  different  families.  The  shifting  of 
arable  {peredel)  was  not  in  this  case  a  re^jyportionmeat  of 
rights,  but  a  consequence  of  the  correspondence  between  rights 
and  obligations.  But  although  this  admeasurement  of  claims 
appears  as  a  compararivdy  recent  growth  of  the  system,  the 
fundamental  solidarity  between  kinunen  or  neighbourly  asso- 
ciates grouped  into  villages  was  in  no  way  an  invention  of 
the  tsars  or  o£  their  officials:  it  was  rooted  in  traditional 
customs  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  practices  of  joint 
households.  When  these  households  become  crowded  in  cer- 
tain areas,  open-fidd  systems  arise;  when  they  ace  burdened 
with  public  and  private  service  their  dose  co-operation  pro- 
duces  occasional  or  periodical  redivisions  of  the  soil  between 
the  shareholders. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  village  communities  in  Teutonic  countries, 
induding  England.  A  convenient  starting-point  is  afforded 
by  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  southern  part  of 
Jutland. 

Now  the  Saxon  or  Ditmarschen  portion  of  this  region  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  an  extended 
and  highly  systematized  tribal  organization  on  Germanic  soil. 
The  independence  of  this  northern  peasant  republic,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Rdormation.  We  find  the  Ditmarschen  organized  in  the  xsth, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  xoth  century,  in  a  number  of  large 
kindreds,  partly  composed  of  relatives  by  blood  and  partly  of 
"  cousins  "  who  had  joined  them.  The  membership  of  these 
kindreds  is  based  on  agnaric  ties~that  is,  on  relationship 
through  males— or  on  affiliation  as  a  substitute  for  such  agnatic 
kmship.  The  families  or  households  are  grouped  into  brother- 
hoods, and  these  again  into  dans  or  "  Schlachten  "  {GeschUckter), 
corresponding  to  Roman  getUes.  Some  of  them  could  put 
as  many  as  500  warriors  in  the  fidd.  They  took  their  names 
from  ancestors  and  chieftains:  the  Wo)lersmannen,  Henne- 
mannen,  Jerremannen,  &c. — ^that  is,  the  men  of  WoU,  the  men 
of  Henne,  the  men  of  Jerre.  In  q>ite  of  these  personal  names 
the  organization  of  the  clans  was  by  no  means  a  monarchical 
one:  it  was  based  on  the  partidpation  of  the  full-grown  fi^^t- 
ing  men  in  the  government  of  each  dan  and  on  a  council  of 
co-opted  elders  at  the  head  of  the  entire  federation.  We  need 
not  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  stated  about  the  mutual 
support  which  such  clans  afforded  to  thdr  members  in  war 
and  in  peace,  in  judicial  and  in  economic  matters. 

Let  us  notice  the  influence  of  this  tribal  organization  on 
husbandry  and  property.  The  regular  economic  arrangement 
was  an  open-field  one  based  on  a  three-field  and  similar  systems. 
The  furlongs  were  divided  into  intermixed  strips  with  com- 


pulsory rotation  on  the  usual  pattern.  And  it  li  interesting 
to  notice  that  in  these  economic  stmoundings  indivisible 
holdings  oorrespondmg  to  the  organic  unities  required  for 
efficient  agriculture  arose  of  themsdves.  In  spite  of  the  equal 
right  of  all  coheirs  to  an  estate,  this  estate  does  not  get  divided 
according  to  their  numbers,  but  other  remains  undivided  or 
else  falls  into  such  fractions,  halves  or  fourths,  which  will  enable 
the  farming  to  be  earned  on  successfully,  without  mischievous 
interruption  and  disruption  Gradually  the  people  settled 
down  into  the  custom  of  united  succession  for  agrarian  units. 
The  Hufe  or  Hof,  the  virgate,  as  might  have  been  said  in 
England,  goes  mostly  to  the  ddesc  son,  but  also  sometimes 
to  the  youngest,  while  the  brothers  Of  the  hdr  dther  remain 
in  the  same  household  with  him,  generally  unmarried,  or  leave 
the  house  after  having  settled  with  the  heir,  who  takes  diarge 
of  the  holding,  as  t6  an  indemnity  for  thdr  rdinquished  daims. 
This  indemnity  is  not  equivalent  to  the  market  price,  but  is 
fixed,  in  case  of  dispute  or  doubt,  by  an  award  of  ixnpanial 
and  expert  neighbours,  who  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
claims  of  interissted  persons  but  also  the  economic  quality  and 
strength  of  the  holding,  hi  other  words,  the  hdr  has  to  pay 
so  much  as  the  estate  can  o>nveniently  provide  without  bdng 
wrecked  by  the  outlay. 

This  evidence  is  of  decisive  importance  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  unified  holdings;  we  are  on  entirdy  free  soil,  with 
no  vestige  whatever  of  manorial  organization  or  of  coercion 
of  tenants  by  the  lord,  and  yet  the  Hufe,  the  normal  holding, 
comes  to  the  fore  as  a  result  of  the  economic  situation,  on  the 
strength  of  oonriderations  drawn  from  the  effidency  of  the 
farming.  This  "  Anerben  "  system  is  widely  q>read  all  through 
Germany.  The  question  whether  the  ddest  or  the  youngest 
succeeds  is  a  subordinate  one.  Anyhow,  manorial  authority 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion to  land  and  Uie  creation  of  the  system  of  hoMhigs,  althons^ 
this  has  been  often  asserted,  and  one  of  the  arguments  for  a 
servile  origin  of  village  communities  turns  on  a  supposed  incom- 
patibility between  unified  succession  and  the  equal  rights  of 
free  coheirs. 

We  need  not  speak  at  any  length  about  other  partsof  Germany, 
as  space  does  not  permit  of  a  description  of  the  innumerable 
combinations  of  communal  and  individual  elements  in  German 
law,  the  various  shapes  of  manorial  and  political  institutions 
with  which  the  influence  of  blood  relationship,  gild  and  nei^i- 
bourly  union  had  to  struggle. 

But  we  must  .point  out  some  facts  from  the  range  of  Scandi- 
navian customs.  In  the  mountamous  districts  of  Norway  ve 
notice  the  same  tendency  towards  the  unification  of  holdings 
as  in  the  pkiins  and  hills  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The 
bonder  of  Gudbrandsdalen  and  Tdemarken,  the  free  peasantry 
tilling  the  soil  and  pasturing  herds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
smce  the  days  of  Harold  H&riagr  to  our  own  times,  sit  in  Odol' 
gaardst  or  freehold  estates,  from  which  supernumerary  heirs 
are  removed  on  recdving  some  indemnity,  uid  whidi  are  pro- 
tected from  alienation  into  strange  hands  by  the  privilege  of 
pre-emption  exercised  by  relatives  of  the  sdler.  Equally 
suggestive  are  some  facts  on  the  Danish  side  of  the  Straits, 
viz.  the  arrangements  of  the  Uls  which  correspond  to  the 
hides  and  virgates  of  England  and  to  the  Hufen  of  Germany. 
Here  again  we  have  to  do  with  normal  holdings  independent 
of  the  number  of  coheirs,  but  dependent  on  the  requirements 
of  agricidture-Hm  the  plough  axui  oxen,  on  certain  constant 
relations  between  the  arable  of  an  estate  and  its  outlying  com- 
mons, mttdows  and  woods.  The  b61  does  not  stand  by  itself 
like  the  Norwegian  gaard,  but  is  fitted  into  a  very  dose  unioa 
with  neighbouring  b61s  of  the  same  kind.  Practices  of  coaration, 
of  open-fidd  intermixture,  of  compulsory  rotation  of  lot-meadows, 
of  stinting  the  commons,  arise  of  themselves  in  the  villages  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Laws  compiled  in  the  xjth  ccntniy 
but  based  on  even  more  ancient  customs  give  us  most  inter- 
esting and  d^nite  information  as  to  Scandhiavian  practices  of 
allotment. 

W^e  catch  a  glimpse,  to  begb  with,  of  a  method  of  dividing 
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fields  vincfa  «tt  ooosideKd'  aichaic  even  in  those  early  times. 
The  Swedish  bws  use  the  eipression  *' foraiskift,"  which 
mesns  indent  mode  of  allotment,  and  another  tenn  ooxre* 
qwnHing  to  it  is  '*  hamaxskif t/'  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  throwing  the  hammer  in  order  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  land  oocopied  by  a  man's  strength.  The  two  principal  features 
of  fond  or  hamar  skift  are  the  irregularity  of  the  resulting 
ihapes  of  plots  and  the  tonpoiary  character  of  their  occupation. 
The  first  observation  may  be  sul»tantiated  by  a  description 
like  that  ol  Laasby  in  Jutland:  ''These  lands  are  to  that 
extent  scattered  and  intermixed  by  the  jdnt  owners  that  it 
cannot  be  said  for  ontain  what  (or  how  much)'  they  are." 
Swedish  documents,  on  the  other  hand,  tpeak  expressly  of 
pncticcs  of  shifting  arable  and  meadows  periodically,  some- 
times year  by  year. 

Now  the  uncertainty  of  these  practices  based  on  occupa- 
tion became  in  process  of  time  a  most  tnconvenient  feature 
of  the  situation  and  evidently  led  to  constant  wrangling  as 
to  ri^ts  and  boundaries.  The  description  of  Laasby  which 
I  have  just  quoted  ends  with  the  significant  remark:  "  They 
dmdd  be  compelled  to  make  allotment  by  the  cord."  This 
aukisg  of  allotments  by  the  cord  is  the  proce»  of  tebning, 
from  reft,  the  surveyor's  cord,  and  the  juridical  procedure 
•ecessary  for  it  was  called  "  solskift  "-—because  it  was  a  division 
ioOowing  the  course  of  the  sun. 

The  two  fundamental  positions  fh>m  which  this  form  of 
slbrment  proceeds  are:  (i)  that  the  whde  area  of  the  village 
is  common  land  {faettesjord),  which  has  to  be  lotted  out  to  the 
si&gie  householders;  (2)  that  the  partition  should  result  in  the 
crestien  of  equal  holdings  of  nonoal  size  (bols).  In  some 
cases  we  can  actually  recognize  the  effect  of  these  allotments 
by  ancient  solskift  in  the  x8th  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
Daaidi  enckrare  acts  produced  a  second  general  revolution  hi 
hadtcnore. 

Ihe  oldest  twdve  inhabitants,  dected  as  swOm  arbitrators 
for  fffwting  the  allotment,  begin  their  work  by  throwing  to- 
gether into  one  mass  all  the  grounds  owned  by  the  members 
d  the  community,  induding  dwellings  and  farm-buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  privileged  plots.  There  is  a  dose 
onre^Mndence  between  the  sites  of  houses  and  the  shares  in 
the  fiidd.  The  first  operation  of  the  surveyors  consists  in 
marking  oat  a  village  green  for  the  night-rest  and  pasture  of 
the  cattle  employed  in  the  tillage  (/or^),  and  to  assign  sites 
to  the  houses  of  thtf  coparceners  with  orchards  appendant  to 
them  (tofts);  every  householder  getting  exactly  as  much 
as  fab  nel^bour.  From  the  tofts  they  proceed  to  the  fields 
on  the  customary  notion  that  the  toft  is  the  mother  of  the 
field.  The  fields  are  disposed  into  furlongs  and  shots,  as  they 
were  called  in  England,  and  divided  among  the  members  of 
tfae  viSa^e  with  the  strictest  possible  equality.  This  is  effected 
by  asngning  to  every  householder  a  strip  in  every  one  of  the 
fiffknigs  constituting  the  arable  of  the  village.  Meadows 
woe  often  treated  as  lot-meadows  in  the  same  way  as  in  Eng- 
hnd.  According  to  the  account  of  a  solrebning  executed  in 
1513  (Oester  Hoejsted),  every  oUing,  the  eighth  part  of  a  bol 
(cmieaponding  to  the  English  oxgang  or  bovate),  got  a  toft 
of  40  roods  in  length  and  6  hi  breadth.  One  of  the  coparceners 
reoetved,  however,  8  roods  because  his  land  was  worse  than  that 
of  hb  oeighbolirs^  Of  the  arable  there  were  allotted  to  each 
octing  two  roods'  breadth  for  the  plough  in  each  furlong  and 
appendant  commons  "  in  damp  and  in  dry  " — in  meadow  and 
pasture.  After  such  a  "solskift"  the  peasanU  hdd  their 
trnrmmtf  in  undisturbed  ownership,  but  the  eminent  demesne 
of  the  vxQage  was  recognized  and  a  revision  of  the  allotment 
w  possible.  Many  such  revisions  did  actually  take  place, 
aad  ia  such  cases  all  rights  and  daims  were  apportioned  accord- 
iag  to  the  standard  of  the  original  shares.  Needless  to  say 
that  these  shares  were  subjected  to  all  the  usual  limitations  of 


After  having  said  so  much  about  diflierent  types  of  village 
QBHinnnities  whidi  occur  in  Europe  it  will  be  easier  to  analyse 
the  incidents  of  En^ish  land  tenure  which  disdose  the  work- 


ing of  similar  conceptions  asid  amngements.  Features  which 
have  been  very  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  Wdsh,  Slavs, 
(Germans  or  Scandinavians  recur  in  the  English  instances  some- 
times with  equal  force  and  at  other  times  in  a  mitigated  shape. 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  the  purdy  tribal  form  of  com- 
munity on  i^iglish  soiL  Many  of  the  place-names  of  early 
Saxon  and  Anglican  settlements  are  derived  from  personid 
names  with  the  su£Bx  «fif ,  as  designations  like  Oakington,  the 
town  of  the  Hoddngs. 

Ttue,  it  is  just  possible  to  exphun  some  of  these  pbce-names 
as  pointing  to  settlements  belonging  to  some  great  man  and 
therefore  taking  their  designation  from  him  with  the  adjimct 
of  an  ing  indicating  possession.  But  the  group  of  words  in 
question  falls  in  exactly  with  the  common  patronsrmics  of 
Saxon  and  G«man  families  and  kindreds,  and  therefore  it  is 
most  probable,  as  Kemble  supposed,  that  we  have  to  do  in 
most  of  these  instancfs  with  tribal  and  family  settlements, 
although  the  mere  fact  of  belonging  to  a  great  landowner  or 
a  monastery  may  have  been  at  the  root  of  some  cases, 

A  veiy  noticeable  consequence  of  tribal  habits  in  regard 
to  landownership  is  presented  by  the  diffictdties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  alienation  of  land  by  the  occupiers  of  it.  The 
Old  English  legal  system  did  not  originally  admit  of  any  aliena^ 
tion  of  folkland,  l^d  hdd  by  folkright,  or,  in  other  words,  ol 
the  estates  owned  under  the  ordinary  customary  law  of  the 
people.  Such  land  coiUd  not  be  bequeathed  out  of  the  kindred 
and  could  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  kinsmen. 
Such  complete  disabilities  could  not  be  upheld  indefinitdy, 
however,  in  a  growing  and  progressive  conmiimity,  and  we 
find  the  andent  folkright  assailed  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  Church  insists  on  the  right  of  individual  possessors  to  give 
away  knd.for  the  sake  of  their  souls;  the  kings  grant  exemption 
from  folkright  and  constitute  privileged  estates  hdd  by  book 
and  following  in  the  main  the  rules  of  individualized  Roman 
law;  the  wish  of  private  persons  to  make  provision  for  daughters 
and  to  deal  with  land  as  with  other  commodities  produces  con- 
stant collisions  with  the  customary  tribal  views.  Aheady, 
by  the  end  of  the  Saxon  period  transfer  and  alienation  of  land 
make  their  way  everywhoe,  and  the  Norman  conquest  brings 
these  features  to  a  head  by  substituting  the  notion  of  tenure 
— that  is,  of  an  estate  burdened  with  service  to  a  superior— for 
the  andent  notion  of  tribal  folkland. 

But  although  the  tribal  basis  of  communal  arrangenlents 
was  shaken  and  removed  in  England  in  comparatively  early 
times,  it  had  influenced  the  practices  of  rural  husbandry  and 
landholding,  and  in  the  modified  form  of  the  village  com- 
munity it  survived  right  through  the  feudal  period,  leaving 
characteristic  and  material  traces  of  its  existence  down  to  the 
present  day. 

To  begm  with,  the  open-fidd  system  with  intermixture  of 
strips  and  common  rights  in  pasture  and  wood  has  been  the 
prevailing  system  in  England  for  more  than  a  thousand  yean. 
Under  the  name  of  champion  farming  it  existed  everywhere  in 
the  country  until  the  Indosure  Acts  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries 
put  an  end  to  it;  it  may  be  iound  in  operation  even  now  in 
some  of  its  features  in  backward  districts.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  build  up  these  practices  of  compulsory  rotation 
of  crops,  of  a  temporary  rdapse  of  plots  into  common  pasture 
between  harvest  and  ploughing  time,  of  the  interdependence 
of  thrifty  and  negligent  husbandmen  in  respect  of  weeds  and 
times  of  cultivation,  &c.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual 
appropriation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  natural  system 
for  the  apportionment  of  daims  to  the  shareholders  of  an 
organic  and  perpetual  joint-stock  company. 

Practices  of  shifting  arable  are  seldom  reported  b  English 
evidence.  There  are  some  traces  of  periodical  redivisions  of 
arable  land  in  Northumberland:  under  the  name  of  runrig 
system  such  practices  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the 
outer  fidds,  the  non-manured  portions  of  townships  in  Scotland, 
both  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  and  the 
Cdtic  popuhttion  of  the  highlands.  The  joining  of  small  tenants 
for  the  purpose  of  ooaration,  for  the  formation  of  the  big. 
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heavy  plongbs,  drawn  by  eiglit  oxen,  abo  produced  lometmies 
the  diifting  in  the  posscsiion  of  strips  between  the  ooparcencis 
of  the  undertaking.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  arable  was  held  in 
severalty  by  the  different  members  of  the  towtasfaip. 

On  the  other  hand,  meadows  were  constantly  owned  by  entire 
townships  and  distributed  between  the  tenements  entitled  to 
shares  from  year  to  year  either  by  lot  or  according  to  a  definite 
order.  These  practices  are  in  full  vigour  in  some  places  even 
at  the  present  day.  Any  person  living  in  Oxford  may  witness 
the  distribution  by  lot  on  Tjimm«<  day  (xst  d  August)  of  the 
Tjimm««  meadows,  that  is,  the  meadows  indosed  for  the  sake 
of  raising  hay-grass  in  the  village  of  Yamton,  some  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Oxford. 

Let  us,  however,  return  for  a  moment  to  the  arable.  Although 
held  in  severalty  by  d^erent  owners  it  was  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  village  union  as  repre> 
sented  in  later  ages  by  the  manorial  court  framing  by-laws 
and  settling  the  course  of  cultivation.  Itnnight  also  happen 
that  in  consequence  of  encroachments,  disputes  and  genersl 
uncertainty  as  to  possession  and  boundaries,  the  whole  distri- 
bution of  the  strips  of  arable  in  the  various  fidds  had  to  be  gone 
over  and  r^ulated  anew.  In  an  interesting  case  reported  from 
a  Cartula^  of  Dimstable  in  Bedfordshire,  aU  the  possessions 
of  the  villagers  in  a  place  called  Segenhoe  w^  thrown  together 
fai  the  1 3th  century  and  redivided  according  to  an  awud  of 
experts  chosen  by  a  meeting  of  the  villagers  from  among  the 
oldest  and  wisest  inhabitants. 

Exactly  as  in  the  Danish  examples  quoted  before,  the  strips 
were  apportioned,  liot  to  the  sin^  owners,  but  to  the  normal 
holdings,  the  hides,  and  the  actual  owners  had  to  take  them 
in  proportion  to  theb  several  rights  in  the  hides.  This  point 
is  very  important.  It  gives  the  English  village  conmiunity  its 
peculiar  stamp.  It  is  a  commtmity  not  between  sin^  members 
or  casual  households,  but  between  determined  holdings  con- 
structed on  a  proportioiud  scale.  Although  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  admeasurement  and  equalization  of  the  claims 
of  Smith  and  of  Brown,  each  hide  or  ploughland  of  a  township 
took  as  much  as  every  other  hide,  each  viigate  or  yardland  as' 
every  other  yardland,  each  bovate  or  oagang  as  every  other 
oxgang.  Now  the  proportions  themselves,  idthough  varying 
in  reelect  of  the  number  of  acres  included  in  eadi  of  these 
units  in  different  places,  were  constant  jn  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  yardland  was  almost  everywhere  one-fourth  of  the 
hide  or  ploughland,  and  corresponded  to  the  share  of  two 
oxen  in  an  eight-oxen  plough;  the  'Oxgang  was  reckoned  at 
one-half  bf  the  yardland,  and  corresponded  to  the  share  of  one 
ox  in  the  same  unit  of  work.  The  constant  repetition  of  these 
fractions  and  units  proves  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  with 
phenomena  arising  not  from  artificial  devices  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Nor  can  there  be  a, doubt  that  both  the 
unit  and  the.lractions  were  produced  by  Uie  application  to  land 
of  the  chief  factor  of  working  strength  in  agrarian  husbandry, 
the  power  of  the  ploughteam  for  tillage. 

Tlie  natural  composition  of  the  holdings  has  its  counterpart, 
as  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  aS  tn  the  rest  of  Germany,  in  the 
customs  of  united  succession.'  The  English  peasantry  worked 
out  customary  rules  of  primogeniture  or  of  so-called  Borough 
English  or  claim  of  the  youngest  to  the  land  held  jby  his  father. 
The  German  examples  adduced  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
teach  us  that  the  device  is  not  suggested  primarily  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  landlord.  Unified  succession  takes  the  place  of  the 
equal  rights  of  sons,  because  it  is  the  better  method  for  preserving 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  household  and  of  the  tenement 
corresponding  to  it.  There  are  exceptions,  the  most  mtorious 
being  that  of  Kentish  gavelkind,  but  in  agricultural  districts  the 
holding  remains  undivided  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  it  gets 
divided,  the  division  follows  the  lines  not  of  the  casual  number 
of  cohdrs,  but  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  plou^lands. 
Fourths  and  eighths  arise  in  connexion  with  natural  fractions  of 
the  ploughteam  of  eight  oxen. 

Otae  more  feature  of  the  ntuation  remains  to.be  noticed, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  isstill  before  our  eyes  in  all  parts  of 


the  amntry,  that  is,  the  eomm&nt  which  have  aufvlved  the 
wholesale  process  of  indosure.  They  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  ancient  village  community  from  the  first,  not  only  because 
the  wliole  ground  <^  a  township  could  not  be  taken  up  by  arable 
and  meadows,  at  a  time  when  population  was  scanty,  but 
because  there  existed  the  most  intimate  connexion  between 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  part  of  husbandry  in  the  time  of 
the  open-field  system.  Pasture  was  not  treated  as  a  commodity 
by  itself  but  was  mostly  considered  as  an  adjuna,  as  appendant 
to  the  arable,  and  so  was  the  use  of  woods  and  of  tuxf  .  This 
fact  was  duly  emphasised,  e.g.  in  an  FJixwbfthan  case  reported 
by  Coke— TVrringham's  case.  The  problem  of  admfusnrrmwit 
of  pasture  was  r^jukted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  thcL  appor- 
tionment  of  arable  stripe,  by  a  reference  to  the  propovtmnal 
holdings,  the  hides,  yaidlands  an4  oxgangs  of  the  townsloiv 
and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was  how  many  heads  of 
cattle  and  how  many  sheep  each  hade  and  yardland  had  the 
ri|^t  to  send  to  the  common  pasturage  grounds. 

When  in  course  of  time  the  open-field  system  and  the  tenure 
of  arable  according  to  holdings  were  given  up,  the  rig^t  of  free- 
holders and  copyholders  of  the  old  manors  in  which  the  ancient 
townships  were,  as  it  were,  encased,  still  held  good,  but  it  became 
much  more  difficult  to  estimate  and  to  apportion  such  rights. 

In  connexion  with  the  individualistic  policy  of  indosure 
the  old  writ  of  admeasurement  of  commons  was  abolished 
^  X837  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.).  The  ordinary  expedient  is  to  make 
out  how  much  commonable  cattle  could  be  kept  by  the  tene- 
ments rlaiming  conmums  throu^  the  winter.  It  is  very 
characteristic  and  important  that  in  the  leading  modem  case 
on  sufficiency  of  commons— in  Robertsim  v.  Hwtoff^l  was 
admitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  sufficiency  has  to 
be  construed  as  a  right  of  turning  out  a  certain  number  ol 
beasts  on  the  common,  quite  apart  from  the  number  whidi 
had  been  actually  turned  out  at  any  given  time.  Now  a  vested 
right  has  to  be  construed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tinw 
when  it  came  into  existence.  The  standards  used  .to  estimate 
such  rights  ought  not  to  be  drawn  from  modem  practice,  «4udi 
might  hdp  to  dispense  altogether  with  commons  of  pasture  by 
stable  feeding,  substitutes  for  grass^  &c.,  but  ou^t  to  correspond 
to  the  ordinary  usages  establiidied  at  a  time  when  the  open-field 
system  was  in  full  vigour.  The  legal  view  stands  thus  at 
present,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  oursdves  that  after  all  the 
inrokds  achieved,  hy  individual  appropriation  it  is  l^  no  means 
certain  that  the  reference  to  the  rights  and  rules  of  a  previous 
period  will  continue  to  be  recognized.  However  this  may  be, 
in  the  present  commons  we  have  certainly  a  system  which 
draws  its  roots  from  customs,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  k|^ 
memory  does  not  run. 

We  may,  in  conduaion,  summarize  very  briefly  the  prindpal 
results  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  European  village 
communities.  It  seems  that  they  may  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads:  (i)  Primitive  stages  of  dvilization  disdoee 
in  human  sodety  a 'strong  tendency  towards  mutual  support 
in  economic  matters  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  defence.  (2)  The 
most  natural  form  atsnmed  by  such  ui^ons  for  defence  and 
co-operation  is  that  of  kinship.  (3)  In  epochs  of  pastoral 
hu^sndry  and  of  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  land  is  mainly 
owned  l^  tribes,  kindreds  and  enlarged  households,  while 
individuals  enjoy  only  rights  of  usage  and  possession.  (4)  In 
course  of  time  unions  of  neighbours  are  substituted  for  unions 
of  kinsmen,  (s)  In  Germsnic- sodeties  the  community  of  the 
township  rests  on  the  foundation  of  efficient  hoMings— b&ls, 
hides,  hufen— liept  together  as  far  as  possible  by  rules  61  united 
or  ringle  succession.  (6)  The  open-fidd  system,  which  prevailed 
in  the  whole  of  Northem  Europe  for  neariy  a  thousand  jrears, 
was  dosdy  dependent  on  the  customs  of  tribal  and  neighbourly 
unions.  (7)  Even  now  the  treatment  of  commons  represents 
the  last  manifestations  of  andent  communal  arrangements,  and 
it  can  only  be  reasonably  and  justly  interpreted  by  icfereace 
to  the  law  and  practice  of  former  timo. 

AUTROUTRS.— Sir  H.  S.  Maine.  ViOagf  CommtmUiet  m  dk 
Batt  oetf  W^U  (1873);  E.  de  Lavdcye,  Dct  Unit^aiktm,  Qfaen.  v^ 
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iDd  10 
lestly    dediciled 


the  tuliin  editor  at  Hendma'* 
Butolomi  Jimcnei  Pitte,  *! 
Utremiut  Triimtfutiu  to  hit  punil.  On  leaving  Si 
youth  minied  in  iiSoi,  lad  lucixeded  to  the  title  00  the  death 
of  hit  fatbet  in  1607,  he  wu  piominenl  b  the  diMi(>alcd  lilt 
of  the  capital,  acquind  a  bad  irpuUIion  ai  a  gambler,  ma 
fofUddoi  to  attend  courts  and  Rtided  ia  Italy  fiom  1611  to 
Spain,  he  toon  proved  hinucU  a  fcarieia, 
piu](tnt  latlriiL  Such  public  men  as  Lcrma,  Rodrigo 
Caldeite  and  Jorte  de  Tobar  wiiibed  beneath  hii  Diurderoua 
■nvectlvt  the  toible*  at  humUer  ptivate  penou  were  expoacd 
pubbc  ridicule  In  vena  luitively  paMed  (rom  hand  to  hand 
>  cnat  wu  the  Tcteotmnit  cauied  by  Iheie  envenomed 
lack*  hat  Villamediana  wai  once  mote  oidend  10  withdiaw 
m  court  In  161B.  He  letumed  on  tbe  death  ol  Philip  111. 
and  was  appointed  gentleman  in  wailing  to  Philip  IV  '1  yoiuit 
ibel  de  Bouibon,  daughter  of  Henii  IV.  Secure  in 
ion,  be  Hatiend  bia  tcathing  epigrami  Is  profutioni 
Mientatiou  aitentioni  to  the  queen  aupplied  bii 
L  foea  with  a  weapon  which  wat  deuined  to  destroy 
fire  broke  out  while  bit  masque,  La  Ciena  de  Sigma, 
g  acted  before  the  court  on  the  ijth  of  May  td>s,  and 
n  Co  a  place  of  aafety.    Suqucion 


hB  Lia  vaa  in  peril,  and  on  the  list  of  August  i6jf  he  waa 
muidued  aa  he  stepped  out  of  hii  coach.  The  responsibility 
or  hit  death  was  divided  between  Philip  IV.  and  OUvates,  the 
actual  aMaatia  wat  either  Alonao  Mateo  or  Ignado  MeDdei; 

ViUaraediana'i  works,  firtt  publiahed  at  Sangona  in  itio, 
otain  not  only  the  nervoua,  blighting  verses  which  made 
m  widely  feared  and  hated,  but  a  number  of  more  serious 
lems  embodying  the  most  exsggerated  conceits  of  gongorism. 
lit,  even  when  adopting  the  perverse  conventions  of  the  hour, 
:  remains  a  poet  (^  high  distinction,  and  hia  satiric  verses, 
Dt«  perfect  in  form,  ace  instinct  with  a  cold,  concentnlld 
mn  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  (J.  F.-K.) 


atiUiiKi 
t  ttiiaiwiquero. 
accompany  a  n 


tlon,  bat  tiuce  the  16th  century  bound  in  eiact  limits  of  an  arU- 
tniyUad.  The  word  b  ultimately  derived  from  iheLalinnlla, 
t  bouae  or  faun,  throui^  the  Italian  tiHa»t,  a  peasant 
hand,  and  a  villanelle  was  primarily  a  rouiid  sang 
taken  up  by  men  on  a  farm.  Tbe  Spaniards  called  such  a  song 
'"  '"  and  a  man  who  impn>- 

The  viUaneOe    wia  a 
tic  dance,  and  from  Ihe 
regular  system 


£iit  it  wia  ne< 

at  repeated  lines,    llie  dd  French  villanelles. 

Irregular  in  form.    One  of  the  most  celebrated,  the  "  Sowlte, 

pom  un  peu  d'absenco"  of  Philippe  Deipoilet  {1  $45-1606),  is 

xtmXtA  ballade,  and  (hose  coDlained  In  Ihe  Aiiilt  of  d'Urft, 

lAio,  aie  icarcily  lest  unlike  the  vUlanellet  of  modem  limea.    It 

■{ipeaTt,  hideed,  to  have  been  by  an  acddeni  that  the  qKcial 

and  rigonnuly  deSoed  form  ot  the  viHaneDe  was  invented.    In 

the  poMhuiiMua  poemt  of  Jean  Paaterat  (isM-'tioi),  which 


dlffetcnt  tonna.    One  ot  these  became,  ai 

lb  II lljr  popular,  that  It  has  given  itt  eiact  chaiadei  to 

tlw  (ulaH|aent  history  of  the  viHancile.     Thia  famoot  poem 


Tu  tegrtttet  (a  tnaelte? 

HtluTawi  (aii-je  unit 
J'ai  perdu  ■  "  "  " " 
Stonamoi 


El  H  voyut  pliu  la  bdk 


This  exquisite  Jyric  hu  coatinue 
and  the  villaaelle,  iherelore,  for 
hu  been  a  poem,  wiitlen  in  lerccli,  on 
aod  the  third  line  being  repeated  altenu 
It  L5  uiua]  to  confine  the  vilianelie  to  £^ 

East  two  iinei  of  which  ore  tlie  £nt  and  tlurd  tine  oE  ihe  on^oai 
tercet.  The  villaoclie  Tras  cxttemeiy  adjsired  hy  tlie  French 
poets  of  the  PamaBC,  and  one  of  Ibem,  Tbtodon  de  BanviUc, 
impaied  It  to  a  ribband  of  ailvcr  and  gold  liavened  by  a 


tliread  of  n 


deEnile 


published  colleclioiu  of  Iheae  poems  in  187S  and  iS/g,  and 
ns  preparing  another  when  be  died  in  iB^i^  Wlien,  in  ifi;7, 
ao  many  of  tfae  early  French  [ormi  of  vene  were  intrvduced,  or 
reintrvduced,  into  English  liletaiuie,  the  vilianelie  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  it  wai  simuilaneonaly  cultivated  by 
W.  E.  Heoley,  Austin  Dobson.  Lang  and  Gosae.  Henley  wrote 
a  targe  nuinbierf  and  he  descrilxd  the  foim  itself  in  a  apedinen 


Sly,  niuiie; 


;'•  the  Villanettt 
jewtlinAym. 


It  haa  since  then  been  very  frequently  used  hy  En^isb  and 
American  poets.  There  tie  several  eicellfot  euraplcs  in 
English  of  humorous  vilUneiies.  espediUy  thoM  by  Austin 
DobioD  and  by  Henley. 

See  tcaeph  Boulmier,  La  Viltandla  (Paris,  1878;  md  ealarged 
edUkm,  1S79I.  (E.G.} 

VlLLUn,  QIOVAHin  (e.  t97S-iM3).  Italian  cbronldet,  wu 
Ibe  lOD  of  ViiUao  di  SlcJdo.  *ad  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ijlh  eeoluiy;  the  precise  year  ii  unknown. 
He  was  of  good  burgher  eitraction,  and,  following  the  Iradiliona 
of  his  family,  applied  himself  to  commerce.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  I4lh  century  he  travelled  in  Italy,  Fnnce  and 
the  Netherlands,  seeing  men  and  things  with   the  sagacity 

leaving  Florence,  or  nithec  in  the  Inteival  between  one  }ouniey 
■nd  another,  be  bad  at  least  taken  some  part  in  that  troubled 
period  of  dvil  contentions  which  Dino  Compagni  ha*  described 
and  which  swept  Dante  Alighieri  into  lianishmenl.  In  ijoi 
Villani  saw  Charles,  count  ol  Valois,  ruining  his  country  under 
llncss  of  aU  the  misery 
t  later  he  left  Italy, 
.  .  isitcd  FUndeis.  It  is  not  well 
asceitiined  when  he  leturned  to  his  native  dty.  He  wu 
certainly  living  there  shortly  after  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
visited  Italy  in  i3tf,  and  proiably  he  had  been  there  for  some 
lime  before.  While  still  continuing  to  occupy  himself  with 
commerce,  be  now  began  lo  take  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  1316  and  1317  he  was  one  of  the  priors,  and  shsred 
In  the  crafty  tactic*  whereby  Pisa  and  Lucca  were  Induced  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Florence,  to  which  tliey  were  previously 
averse.  In  1317  he  also  had  charge  of  the  mint,  and  during 
"      'le  collected  its  eiriiei  -        • 


alse  name  of  peaccm 

h  immediately  followed. 


e  oi  a 


the  o 


y  walls,  he  ai 


lo  1311  he  was  again  cboaeu  prior;  and, 

just  then  undertaken  the  rebuilding  oF 

tome  other  citizen*  were  deputed  to  look  alter  tne  won 

were  afterwards  accused  of  having  diverted  the  public 

to  private  end*,  but  Villani  clearly  established  his  Ini 

He  was  neit  sent  with  the  aimy  against  Cast] 

lord  of  Lucca,  and  was  present  at  its  defeat  at  Altopudo.    In 

ijiS  a  teiribk  famine  vi^Ied  many  provinces  of  Italy,  indiidinc 

Tuscany,  ind  Villani  was  appmnUd  lo  guard  FlocenM  fiom 


_  period.    He  hu  lef  [  >  neon] 

01  wnat  was  done  in  a  chapter  o[  lus  ClirtniJt,  which  tbowi 
the  economic  wisdom  in  which  the  medievsi  Floientines  were 
often  so  greatly  in  advance  of  their  age.  In  1339,  some  time 
alter  the  death  of  Castnicdo,  some  nch  Florenline  netchanta, 
and  among  them  Vdlam,  treated  for  the  acquiulion  of  Lucca 
by  Florence  for  «o,ooo  florms,  ofieiing  to  supply  the  Utger 
pan  of  that  sum  out  of  their  own  private  meant,  but  ibc 
negotiation*  fell  through,  owing  to  the  discords  and  jealousic* 
then  eiiiimg  10  the  government  (Ckrm.  a.  14])  TTie  foUowing 
year  ViUaoi  lupenolended  ibe  making  of  Andrea  Pisaui't 
bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  In  the  same  year  be  watched 
nvet  the  raising  of  the  campanile  of  the  Badia,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Giovanm  Orsini  (Ci^dii.  x.  177)  In  1341  the  ictiuiii- 
tion  of  Luces  was  agam  under  treaty,  this  line  with  Martins 
della  Scala,  for  350,000  flonn*.     Villani  was  sent  with  otheia 


elapsed  bet  we 
and  his  expulsion 
through  no  fuull  ( 
company  of  the  B< 


a  Flort 


during  the  unhappy  period  thai 
itty  of  Walter  of  Btienne,  duke  ol  Athens. 
reotinea  (1341-43)  Involved 
the  failure  of  the  coiomercial 
ch  m  its  turn  had  been  dnwn 
of  the  Bardi,  Villani,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  suffered  much  privation  and  for  some  time 
was  kept  in  prison.  In  1348  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  placoe 
described  by  Bocfacdo. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Ctaimldt  was  anggened  to  Villaiu  inder 
the  followinj  drcumHaoces;  ■■  In  Ibe  year  of  Chrin  ijoo  Pope 
Bonirice  VIII.  made  in  honour  of  Chriits  nativity  a  spenal  *Dd 
ETCat  indulgence  And  I,  finding  myielf  in  that  biceaed  ^Hlgrira- 
age  in  the  holy  city  of  Roinr.  seeing  her  great  and  ancient  remains. 
by  Vugil.  Lllun.  l"""""    °"  '         '    ~"""""'™"— 


of  Rome, 

this  VOlUL 

dty  of  Florence,  in 


ican.  Livy,  Valerius,  l^ulus  Oroiius  aod  oiher 
bo  wrote  the  oploils  and  deeds,  both  great  and 

city  of  Flarence,  the  dsuchtei  and  oB'ipciiig 
increase  and  destined  to  do  great  things,  as 
ine,  it  appeared  to  me  fittiniE  to  kI  down  in 
r  chrofwle  all  the  facts  and  Bcguiniiigs  of  the 

,  -.  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  me  to  colLcci 

.^,.-^  them,  and  to  follow  the  doings  of  the  Florentines  ai 
h  .  .  ■  and  so  in  the  year  1300,  oo  my  letum  ftom  Ronie, 
;an  to  comihle  this  boolr.  in  honour  of  Cod  and  of  ihc  blned 

ilian,  makes  its  appearance,  so  to  speak,  unexpectedly  in  the 
rical  liteiaiurc  of  Italy,  juit  as  the  history  of  Florenct.  rhe 
cnt  it  emergei  from  the  humble  and  uncertain  or^in  assigned 
by  legend,  rises  suddenly  into  s  rich  and  powerful  life  of 
.u.  —J  — !_-  Nothing  but  scanty  and  partly  legetxlary 
/iUtni's  work,  whii^  rests  m  pan  on  ihem. 


ecords  had  preceded  Villul' 
Hie  ChIo  Fbmtinenu  '  ' 
irigins.  bnins  to  be  m 
in»a  ol  Fiesole  nth  I 
«ms  to  be  »  eompitat 
imes,  m  which  the  d 


.  The  Cknmiai  di  Orip'"  C 
de  by  various  hands  and  at  ^ 
Iqends  regarding  the  city's 


il  name  of  Cola  FltrHUni 


!B  of  VilUni,  is  Ihe 
tt  best  it  is  merely  a 


city.     Whereas  Dino 


whole  of  Eunipe.  I 
his  history.  ViUsni 
'liriy.  wJ1>  a  sereni 
-ihefl  he  is  mlaed  u| 
history  la  the  14th 


n  and  relates  them  ei 
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eariy  medieval  bistoiy  of  Florence.  Of  contemporary  events 
V31aia  has  a  very  exact  knowledge.  Having  been  a  sharer  in  the 
pabKc  aSairi  and  in  the  intellectual  and  economic  life  of  his  native 
dry  at  a  time  when  in  both  it  had  no  rival  in  Europe,  he  depicts 
what  be  saw  with  the  vividness  natural  to  a  clear  mind  accustomed 
to  business  and  to  the  observation  of  mankind.  He  was  Cuclph, 
but  without  passion ;  and  his  book  is  much  more  taken  up  with  an 
inquiry  into  what  is  useful  and  true  than  with  party  considerations. 
He  is  really  a  chronicler,  not  an  historian,  and  nas  but  little  method 
in  hb  narrative,  often  reporting  the  things  which  occurred  long 
aso  jast  as  he  heard  them  and  without  criticism.  Every  now  and 
then  he  faUs  into  some  inaccuracy;  but  such  defects  as  ne  has  are 
Urgety  compensated  for  by  his  valuable  qualities.  He  was  for  half 
a  century  eyewitness  of  his  history,  and  he  provides  abundant 
iaformatioa  on  the  constitution  of  Florence,  its  customs,  industries, 
commeroe  and  arts;  and  among  the  chroniclers  throughout  Europe 
be  a  perhaps  unequalled  for  the  value  of  the  statistical  data  he  has 
preserved.  As  a  writer  Villani  is  clear  and  acute:  and,  though 
UA  prose  has  not  the  force  and  colouring  of  Compagni's,  it  has  the 
sdvasiage  of  greater  simplicity,  so  that,  taking  his  work  as  a  whole, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  chronicler  who  has  written  in 
Italian.  The  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  publication  of 
this  important  text  have  hitherto  prevented  the  preparation  of  a 

Erfect  edition.  However,  the  Chronicle  has  been  brinted  by  L.  A. 
uratori  in  tome  xiii.  of  the  Rtrum  Italkarum  Scriptores  (Milan. 
i]^8).  and  has  been  edited  by  I.  Mouiier  and  F.  G.  Dragomanni 
(Floreace,  1844).  Among  other  editions  is  one  published  at  Trieste 
in  1857  and  another  at  Turin  in  1879.  Selections  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  R.  E.  Selfe  (1896). 

VHbai's  Ckramidt  was  continued  by  two  other  members  of  his 
family,  (i)  Mattbo  Villani,  his  brother,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  save  that  he  was  twice  married  and  that  he  died  of  the 
plague  in  1363,  continued  it  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Mattco's 
wwk,  though  inferior  to  Giovanni's,  u  nevertheless  very  valuable. 
A  more  prolix  writer  than  his  brother  and  a  less  acute  observer, 
Matteo  is  well  informed  in  his  facts,  and  for  the  years  of  which  he 
writes  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  01  Italian  history. 
(3)  FiLiPPO  Villani.  the  son  of  Matteo,  flourished  in  the  end  of  the 
lAth  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  In  his  continuation 
nicfa  goes  down  to  1364.  though  showing  greater  literary  ability, 
he  B  very  inferior  as  an  historian  to  his  predecessors.  His  most 
valuable  work  was  a  collection  of  lives  01  illustrious  Florentines. 
TwKe.  in  1401  and  1404.  he  was  chosen  to  explain  in  public  the 
DtKua  C— ■mrfi'fl.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Sec  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst.  Florentiner  Studien  (Leipzig,  1874); 
G.  Gcrvtnus.  "  Geschichte  der  Florentinen  Historiographie  "  in  his 
HiUtriseke  SchrifUm  (1833);  U.  BaUani,  Le  cronache  Itaiiane 
mi  mudia  too  (Milan.  1884);  A.  Gaspary,  Geuhukte  der  itaiienischen 
Lakrmtmr  (Berlin.  1885);  O.  Knoll,  Beitraie  tur  italieniscktn  Historio- 
TCSte  im  §4.  Jakrkundtrt  ((^dttingen  1876).  and  O.  Hartwig.  "  G. 
Vilbni  and  die  Leggenda  di  Mcsser  Gianni  di  Procida  "  in  Band 
xxv.  of  H.  voQ  SybeTs  Historiseke  Zeitsckrift.  (U.  B.) 

VIUAIIOVA,  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  cemetery  in 
the  neighboarbood  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  generally  applied  by 
trchaeologists  to  all  the  remains  of  that  period,  and  to  the 
period  itself,  owing  to  the  discovery  therein  of  a  large 
Burabcr  of  the  characteristic  remains  of  the  earliest  Iron  Age  of 
Italy.  The  antiquities  of  this  culture  are  widely  spread  over 
cpper  Italy  and  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  previous 
epoch  known  as  Terramara,  and  they  have  been  described 
by  some  as  following  at  a  considerable  interval,  for  they  show 
a  great  advance  in  metal  work.  The  chief  cemeteries  of  the 
VQlanova  period  are  at  Bologna,  Este,  ViUanova,  Golasecca, 
Tiezzo,  9jv6li  and  Oppiano.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Terramara  culture  was  that  of  the  aboriginal  Ligurians 
dee.  however,  Tesjiamara),  so  the  ViUanova  is  that  of  the 
Umbrians,  wbo,  according  to  the  historians,  were  masters  of 
aU  Dorthera  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Alps  at  the  time  of  the 
Etniscan  conquest  (c,  1000  B.C.).  They  contain  dst-gravcs, 
the  bottoms,  sides  and  tops  being  formed  of  flat  unhewn 
•tones,  though  sometimes  there  are  only  bottom  and  top 
itibs:  the  dead  were  burnt,  and  the  remains  are  usually 
in  oms.  each  grave  containing  as  a  rule  but  one  ossuary; 
sometimes  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  or  a  dish 
inverted,  sonictimes  the  urns  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
withottt  any  protection.  The  vases  are  often  hand-made 
and  adorned  with  incised  linear  ornament,  though  in  later 
tiaoes  the  bones  were  often  placed  in  bronze  urns  or  buckets. 
Thoui^  iron  b  steadily  making  its  way  into  use,  flat,  flanged, 
sad  socketed  and  looped  celts  of  bronze  are  found  in  con- 
■dcnbie  nambeis.  Brooches  of  many  kinds,  ranging  from 
tW  Boit  primitive  safety-pin  fashioned  out  of  a  common 


bronze  pin  (such  as  those  found  in  the  Bronze  Age  settlement 
at  Peschiera  on  Lake  Maggiore)  through  many  varieties,  are 
in  universal  use.  Representations  of  the  human  figure  are 
practically  unknown,  but  models  of  animals  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  kind  are  very  common,  probably  being  votive 
oflerings.  These  are  closely  parallel  to  the  bronze  figures 
found  at  Olympb,  where  human  figures  were  likewise  rare. 
All  these  objects  are  decorated  in  repoussi  with  geometric 
designs.  The  culture  of  the  ViUanova  period  is  part  of  the 
HaUstatt  civilization,  though  the  contents  of  the  Hallstatt 
iq.v.)  graves  differ  in  several  marked  features  from  the  anti- 
quities of  the  ordinary  VUlanova  period,  there  is  no  breach 
of  continuity  between  Hallstatt  and  VUlanova,  for  the  types 
of  Vadena,  Este,  Golasecca  and  ViUanova  are  found  in  the 
HaUstatt  culture.  The  connexion  between  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  Alps  is  never  interrupted.  The  chief  difference 
lies  ill  the  fact  that  the  Celts  of  the  Danubian  region  made 
greater  advances  in  the  development  of  weapons  and  defensive 
armour  than  their  kindred  in  northern  Italy.  The  Po  and 
Danube  regions  alUce  are  characterized  by  bronze  buckets, 
cists,  girdles  and  the  Uke,  wrotight  in  repoussi  with  animal  and 
geometric  designs;  but  the  introduction  of  iron  into  Italy  is 
considerably  posterior  to  its  development  in  the  HaUstatt 
area. 

See  Montelius,  La  Cmlisatum  primitme  en  Italie;  Ridgeway, 
Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.;  Brizio,  in  C.  R.  Acad.  Inscr.  (1906), 
315  s<|<^.;  Grenier.  in  Milanges  de  Hcole  frariiaise  (1907),  325  sqq.; 
Pigorini  and  Vaglieri  have  contributed  articles  to  the  Ktndiconti 
det  Lincei  and  the  Notisie  degli  seavi  from  1907  onwards.  (W.  Ri.) 

VILLANUEVA  DE  LA  SERENA,  a  town  of  western  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Guadiana,  and  on  the  Madrid-Badajoz  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
13,489.  VUlanueva  is  a  clean  and  thriving  place,  with  good 
modem  public  buUdings — town  haU,  churches,  convents  and 
schools.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  undulating  plain.  La  Serena, 
locally  celebrated  for  red  wine  and  melons.  Grain  and  hemp 
are  also  cultivated,  and  live  stock  extensively  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

VILLANUEVA  Y  GELTRU.  a  seaport  of  north-eastern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  on  the  Barcelona«Tarragona 
section  of  the  coast  failway.  Pop.  (1900)  11,850.  Villanueva 
is  a  busy  modem  town,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  and  of  papier.  It  has  also  iron  foundries  and 
an  important  agricultural  trade.  The  harbour  affords  safe 
and  deep  anchorage;  it  is  a  lifeboat  station  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  large  fishing  fleet.  The  coasting  trade  is  also 
considerable.  Villanueva  has  a  museum,  founded  by  the 
Catalan  poet,  historian  and  diplomat,  Vittorio  Balaguer  (1824- 
1901),  which  contains  coUections  of  Roman,  Egyptian  and 
prehistoric  antiquities,  besides  paintings,  engravings,  sculptures, 
coins  and  a  large  library,  including  many  valuable  MSS. 

VILLARD,  HENRT  (1835-1900),  American  journalist  and 
financier,  was  bom  in  Speyer,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  loth  of 
April  1835.  His  baptismal  name  was  Ferdinand  Heinrich 
Gustav  HUgard.  His  parents  removed  to  Zweibriicken  in 
1839,  and  in  1856  his  father,  Gustav  Lconhard  Hilgard  (d.1867), 
became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zweibriicken,  at 
the  French  semi-military  academy  in  Phalsbourg  in  1849-50, 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Speyer  in  1850-52,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Munich  and  Wiirzburg  in  1852-53;  and  in  1853,  having  had 
a  disagreement  with  his  father,  emigrated — without  his  parents' 
knowledge — to  the  United  States.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  adopted  the  name  Villard.  Making  his  way  westward  in 
1854,  he  Uved  in  turn  at  Cincinnati,  BellcviUc  (IlUnois),  Peoria 
(Illinois)  and  Chicago,  engaged  in  various  employments,  and 
in  1856  formed  a  project,  which  came  to  nothing,  for  establish- 
ing a  colony  of  "  free  soil "  Germans  in  Kansas.  In  1856-57 
he  was  editor,  and  for  part  of  the  time  was  proprietor,  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Volksblatt,  in  which  he  advocated  the  election 
of  John  C.  Fr6mont  (Republican).  Thereafter  he  was  associ- 
ated (in  1857)  with  the  Staats-Zeitung,  Frank  Leslie^s  and  the 
Tribune,  of  New  York,  and  with  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
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in  1859HS0;  was  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Heraid  in 
1861  and  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac)  in  1862-63,  &n<i  in  1864  was  at  the  front  as  the 
representative  of  a  news  agency  established  by  liim  in  that 
year  at  Washington.  In  1865  he  became  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribume,  and  in  x866  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  tliat  paper  in  the  Pnuso-Austrian  War.  He  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  railway  finandmng  in  1871,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  &  Qdifomia  railroad  and  of  Uie  Oregon 
Steamship  Company  in  1876,  was  receiver  of  the  Kansas  Padfic 
railway  in  1876-78,  organised  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigar 
lion  0>mpany  in  1879,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  in 
x88o,  and  the  Oregon  it  Thtnscontinental  Company  in  z88i, 
becoming  in  that  year  president  of  the  Northern  Fidfic  rail- 
way, which  was  completed  under  his  management,  and  of 
which  he  remained  president  mitil  2883.  In  1887  he  again 
became  connected  with  the  Ncvthem  Padfic,  and  in  1889  was 
chosen  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  He  was  actively 
identified  with  the  finandng  of  other  Western  railway  projects 
until  1893.  In  x88i  he  acquired  the  New  York  Esening  Post 
and  the  Nation.  In  1883  he  paid  the  debt  of  the  state  uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  and  gave  to  the  institution  $50,000,  and 
he  also  gave  to  the  town  of  Zwdbrttcken,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  an  orphan  asylum  (1891).  He  died  on  the  xath  of 
November  1900. 

See  Memoirs  ef  Henry  VHIard,  Journalist  and  Financier,  J8js- 
tgoo  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1904). 

VILLA  REAU  the  capital  of  the  district  Of  Villa  Real, 
Portugal;  10  m.  N.  of  die  river  Douro  and  47  m.  by  road 
E.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  (1900)  67x6.  The  town  has  a  large 
transit  trade  in  wine,  mineral  waters  and  live  stock,  especially 
pigs.  The  administrative  district  of  VilU  Real  corre^wnds 
with  the  western  part  of  the  andent  province  of  Traz  os  Montes 
iq.v.).  Pop.  (Z900)  343,x96;  area,  2650  sq.  m.  There  are 
alkaline  waters  and  baths  at  Vidago  (near  Chaves)  and  at 
Pedras  Salgadas  (near  Villa  Pouca  d'Aguiar).  The  district 
adjacent  to  the  Douro  is  known  as  the  Pai»  do  vinko,  or  "  wine 
country  ";  here  are  the  vineyards  from  which  *'  port "  wine  is 
manufactured. 

VILLARET  DB  JOYBUSE.  LOUIS  THOHAB  (X750-X813), 
French  admiral,  was  bom  at  Auch,  of  a  noble  family  of  Lan- 
guedoc.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  but  served 
for  some  time  in  the  royal  guard,  which  he  had  to  leave  at 
the  age  of  sutteen  after  killing  one  of  his  comrades  in  a  dud. 
He  then  entered  the  navy,  and  in  X773  was  lieutenant  on  the 
"  Atalante  "  in  Indian  watezs.  In  x  7  78  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  and  was  promoted  captain.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Suffren,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Cuddalore,  and  in  Z78X  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  fierce 
encounter  with  an  English  vessel  He  was  rdeased  in  X783, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of  naval  officers,  did  not  emigrate 
during  the  Revolution.  In  X791  he  was  fii  command  of  the 
'*  Prudente  "  in  the  waters  of  San  Domingo,  and  in  2794  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  and  assisted  the  Conventional,  St 
Andre,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet.  Villaret  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  First  of  June.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Andents  in  2796, 
and  was  sentenced  to  deportation  in  the  following  year  on  ac- 
count of  bis  royalist  sympathies.  He  escaped  arrest,  however, 
and  until  the  Consulate  lived  in  obscurity  at  016ron.  In  x8oz 
he  commanded  the  squadron  which  transported  the  French 
army  t6  San  Domingo,  and  the  followiztg  year  was  2nade  captain- 
general  €i  Martixiique,  which  he  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
1809  after  a  brave  defence.  In  x8ix,  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  Villaiet  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  command  of  a  military  division  and  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  Venice.    He  died  at  Venice. 

VILLARI,  PASQUALB  (2827-  ),  Italian  historian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  3rd  of  October  2827. 
He  studied  together  with  Luigi  la  Vista  tmder  Francesco  de 
Sanctis.  He  was  implicated  in  the  riots  of  the  2  5th  of  May  2848 
at  Naples,  against  the  Bourboo  government,  and  had  to  take 


refuge  in  Florence.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  teadxiag 
and  historical  research  in  the  public  libraries,  and  in  2859  be 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Storia  di  Girolamo  Savona- 
rola e  de^  snoi  tempi,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Pisa.  A  second  volume  appeared  in 
2862,  and  the  work,  which  soon  came  to  be  recogziized  as  an 
Italian  dassic,  was  trandated  into  various  foreign  languages. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  even  greater  critical  value, 
Niccold  Machiavdli  e  i  snoi  tempi  (2877-82).  In  the  mean- 
while Villari  had  left  Pisa  and  was  tiansferred  to  the  chaii 
of  philosophy  of  history  at  the  Institute  of  Studii  Superiori  in 
Florence,  and  he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  tl»  coundl 
of  education  (1862).  He  served  as  a  juror  at  the  intemati<nial 
exhibition  of  that  year  in  London,  and  contributed  an  important 
monograph  on  education  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  286^ 
he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  for  education,  aiKi 
shortiy  afterwards  was  dected  tnember  of  parliament,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  several  years.  In  2884  he  was  nomixiated 
senator,  and  in  2892-92  he  was  minister  of  education  in  the 
Marchese  di  Rudinl's  first  cabinet.  In  2893-94  he  collected  a 
number  of  essajrs  on  Florentine  history,  originally  published  in 
the  Nnava  Antalogia,  under  the  titie  of  /  primi  due  seccU  deUa 
storia  di  Pirenze,  and  in  X902  he  produced  Le  Invasiem  bar- 
barieke  in  Italia,  a  popular  account  in  one  volume  of  the  evenu 
followizkg  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  these 
works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  the  historian's 
wife,  Lmda  White  Villari.  AnoOier  side  of  Villari's  activity 
was  his  interest  in  the  political  and  social  problems  of  the 
day;  and  although  never  identified  with  any  political  party, 
his  speeches  and  writings  have  always  conmianded  considerable 
public  attention. 

Among  his  other  literary  works  may  be  mentioned:  Sam 
CriHd  (1868);  Arte,  Storia.  e  Filosofia  (Florence,  2884);  Severn 
vara  (Bokwna,  1894);  another  volume  of  Saggi  Critici  (BoloKna, 
1896);  and  a  volume  of  Discnssioni  criticke  e  discorsi  (Bolocna, 
I90js)i  containing  bb  speeches  at  president  of  the  Dante  M^bieri 
Soaety.  His  most  important  political  and  Bodal  taaa.}^  are  <xA- 
lected  In  hla  Lettere  Mmdionali  ed  altri  scriUi  snlla  guestione  seciale 
in  Italia  (Turin,  2885),  and  ScritH  snUa  guesHone  sodale  w  Italia 
(Florence,  1903).  The  Ltttere  Meridionali  (originally  published  in  the 
newspaper  L'Opinione  in  1875)  produced  a  deep  impresakm,  as  they 
were  the  first  exiweure  of  the  real  conditions  <tf  southern  Italy.  A 
•election  of  ViUari's  essays,  translated  by  his  wife,  has  been  pubUahed 
in  England  (1907). 

See  also  Francesco  Baldaaaeroni,  Pasfuale  Villari  (Ftorence,  2907;. 

VILLA  RICA,  the  largest  dty  in  the  interior  of  Paraguay, 
on  the  railway  from  Asundon  (70  m.  N.W.)  to  Encamadon. 
Pop.  (29x0)  about  35,000.  Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region  watched  by  the  upper  Tepicuary,  with  findy  timbered 
mountains  exten<Ung  to  the  £.  and  W.,  I^illa  Rica  has  an  im- 
portant trade  in  tobacco  and  yerba  enati.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  modem,  and  contains  some  fine  buildings,  induding  a 
national  college,  a  church,  many  schools,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank. 

VILLARRBAU  a  town  of  eastem  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Castell6n  de  la  Plana;  4  m.  from  the  M^terranean  Sea,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mijares,  and  on  the  Barcelona- 
Valencia  railway.  Pop.  (2900)  26,068.  Villarreal  has  a 
station  on  the  light  ndlway  between  Onda  and  the  seaports 
of  Castell6n  de  la  Plana  and  Burriana.  Under  Moorish  rule, 
and  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  2609,  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  in  modem  times  its 
industries  have  revived.  Palm-groves,  churches  with  blue- 
tiled  cupolas,  and  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  view-turrets 
(muadores)  to  some  extent  preserve  the  Moorish  character 
of  the  town.  There  are  extensive  orange-groves,  watered 
by  the  irrigation  canal  of  Castell6n,  which  is  a  good  example 
of  Moorish  engineering  skill.  The  local  industries  indude 
manufactures  of  paper,  woollen  goods  and  spirits. 

VILLARS,  CLAUDB  LOUIS  HBCTOR  DB,  Prince  ds  Max- 
TiCNES,  Marquis  and  Due  de  Villars  and  Vicomte  de  Melun 
(2653-1734),  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  French  history,  was  bom  at  Moulins  on  the  8th  of  May  2653, 
and  entered  the  army  through  the  corps  of  pages  in  2672.    He 
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savtd  in  the  light  cavalry  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  distinguished 
Uiosclf  by  his  daring  and  resourcefulness.  But  in  spite  of  a 
locg  record  of  excellent  service  under  Turcnne,  Cond6  and 
Laxemboorg.  and  of  his  aristocratic  birth,  his  promotion  was 
but  slow  for  be  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Louvois, 
Msd  although  he  had  been  proprietary  colonel  (mestre  de  camp) 
cl  a  cavalry  regiment  since  1674,  thirteen  years  dapaed 
before  be  was  made  a  marickal  de  camp  In  the  interval  be- 
tveen  the  Dutch  wars  and  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Augs- 
bcrg.  Villars,  who  combmed  with  his  military  gifts  the  tact 
aad  sabtkcy  of  the  diplomatist,  was  employed  in  an  unofficial 
miscion  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and  there  became  the  constant 
companion  of  the  dector,  with  whom  he  took  the  field  against 
the  Tu^  and  fought  at  Mohacs.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1690  and  was  g^ven  a  command  in  the  cavalry  of  the  army  in 
FUnders.  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Grand  Alliance  War  he 
vent  to  Vienna  as  ambassador  His  part  in  the  next  war 
(see  SrAsosR  Succession  Wax),  beginning  with  Friedlingen 
(1702)  and  Hdchstett  (1703)  and  ending  with  Denam  (1712), 
has  made  him  immortaL  For  Friedlingen  he  received  the 
maishalate,  and  for  the  pacification  of  the  msurgent  Civennes 
the  Saint-Esprit  order  and  the  title  of  duke  Friedlingen  and 
Hdchstett  were  barren  vurtories,  and  the  campaigns  of  which 
they  formed  port  records  of  lost  opportunities.  Villars's  glory 
thus  begins  with  the  year  1709  when  France,  apparently  help- 
less, vu  roused  to  a  great  effort  of  self-defence  by  the  exorbi- 
tast  demands  of  the  Coahtion.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to 
mmmand  the  main  army  opposing  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
so  the  northern  frontier  During  the  famine  of  the  winter  he 
shand  the  soldiers'  miserable  rations.  When  the  campaign 
cpaied  the  old  Marshal  Boufflers  volunteered  to  serve  under 
Um,  and  after  the  terrible  battle  of  Malplaquet  {q.v  ),  m  which 
he  was  gravdy  wounded,  he  was  able  to  tell  the  king.  "  If 
it  please  God  to  give  your  majesty's  enemies  another  such 
rictory,  they  are  ruined"  Two  more  campaigns  passed  without  a 
battle  and  with  scarcely  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
bi^  at  last  Marlborough  manoeuvred  Villars  out  of  the  famous 
Vt  plus  Mllra  lines,  and  the  power  of  the  defence  seemed  to  be 
favokcn.  But  Louis  made  a  last  effort,  the  English  contingent 
Sttl  its  great  leader  vren  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  ViDazs,  thou^  stiU  suffering  from  his  Malplaquet  wounds, 
ratmanctovied  and  decisively  defeated  Eugene  in  the  battle 
of  Dcnain.  This  victory  saved  France,  though  the  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year  on  the  Rhine,  where  Villars  took  Landau, 
led  the  stocmets  at  Freiburg  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  Rastatt 
vith  Prince  Eugene. 

He  played  a  conspicnous  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Regency 
period  as  the  principal  opponent  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  and  only 
the  memories  of  Montmorency's  rebellion  prevented  his  being 
B:ade  ooostable  of  France.  He  took  the  field  for  the  last  time 
B  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (i734)>  ^th  the  title 
"  mazdial-genetal  of  the  king's  armies,"  that  Turenne  alone 
bad  held  before  him.  But  he  was  now  over  eighty  years  of 
19,  and  the  war  was  more  diplomatic  than  earnest,  and  after 
opening  the  campaign  with  all  the  fire  and  restless  energy  of 
kls  youh  he  died  at  Turin  on  the  X7th  of  June  1734. 

Villars's  memoirs  show  us  a  "fanfaron  plein  d'honneur," 

as  Voltaire  calls  him.    He  was  indeed  boastful,  with  the  gas- 

oosadiag  habit  of  his  native  province,  and  also  covetous  of 

booBaxs  aad  wealth.    But  he  was  an  honour^le  man  of  high 

enrage,  nK»al  and  physical,  and  a  soldier  who  stands  above 

aB  hb  oootemponries  and  successors  in  the  i8th  century,  on 

the  same  height  as  Marlborough  and  Frederick. 

V»  oienoira,  pert  of  which  was  published  in  1734  and  afterwards 
tiows  republished  in  untrustworthy  versions,  were  for  the 
completely  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  VoguB  in  1884-92. 


VIlL4¥iaQf4,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province 
flf  Oriedo;  on  the  Ria  de  VSlavidosa,  an  estuary  formed  by  the 
saall  river  VaUaTidota  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Pbp.  (1900)  20,995.  The  town  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large 
&hexy,  and  has  some  *'«*«»***g  trade.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
«g«<«^y!^iTBl  produce.    VQIavidoia  inffen  from  the  competition 
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of  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Glj6n  and  Avil£s,  and  from  the  lack 
of  railway  communication.  It  is  connected  by  good  roads  with 
Siero  (13  m  )  and  Infiesto  (9  ro.)  on  the  Oviedo-Infiesto  railway 

VILLEFRANCHB-DB-ROUBRGUB,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Avcyron,  36  m.  W 
of  Rodez  by  road.  Pop  (1906)  town,  6297,  commune,  335a. 
Villefranche,  which  has  a  station  on  the  Odeans  railway,  lies 
amongst  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron  at  its  junction 
with  the  Alzou.  One  of  the  three  bridges  that  cross  the  nver 
belongs  to  the  13th  century,  and  the  straight,  narrow  streets  are 
full  of  gabled  bouses  of  the  X3th  and  X4th  centuries  Gtae  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  passes  beneath  the  porch  of  Notre-Dame, 
the  principal  church  of  Villefranche.  Notre-Dame  was  built 
from  X260  to  X581,  the  massive  tower  which  surmounts  its 
porch  being  of  late  Gothic  architecture.  The  remarkable  wood- 
work in  the  choir  dates  from  the  xsth  century  A  Carthusian 
monasteiy  overlooking  the  town  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aveyron  derives  much  interest  from  the  completeness  and 
fine  preservation  of  its  buildings,  which  date  from  the  xsth 
century  They  include  a  fine  refectory  and  two  cloisters,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  late  Gothic  style.  The 
manufacture  of  leather,  animal-traps,  hosiery,  bell-founding, 
hemp-spuming,  &c.,  are  carried  on.  Quarries  of  phospjiates 
and  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  worked  near  Villefranche 

Villefranche,  foimded  about  1252,  owes  its  name  to  the 
numerous  immunities  granted  by  its  founder  Alphonse,  count 
of  Toulouse  (d.  1271),  and  in  X348  it  was  so  flourishing  that 
sumptuary  laws  were  passed.  Soon  afterwards  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  but  was  the  first 
place  in  Guieime  to  rise  against  the  Engloh.  New  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  town  by  iUng  Charles  V ,  but  these  were 
taken  away  by  Louis  XI  In  1588  the  inhabitants  repulsed  the 
forces  of  the  League,  and  afterwards  murdered  a  governor  sent  by 
Henry  IV.  The  town  was  ravaged  by  plague  in  X463,  X558  and 
1628,  and  in  1643  a  revolt,  excited  by  the  exactions  of  the 
tntendaniSt  was  cruelly  repressed. 

VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-SAONB,  a  manufactuting  town  of  east- 
central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  RhAne,  on  the  Morgon  near  its  junction  with  the  Sa6ne,  aim. 
N  by  W  of  Lyons  by  raiL  Pop  (1906)  14,794.  Among  its 
industries  the  chief  are  the  manufacture  of  worldng  dothes,  the 
manufacture,  dyeing  and  finishing  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  spiiming 
of  cotton  thread,  copper  foimding  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  agriadtural  implements.  The  wines  of  Beau- 
jolais,  hemp,  cloth,  linen,  cottons,  drapery  goods  and  cattle 
are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  An  old  Reiuussance  house  is 
used  as  the  town  hall.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  des  Marais, 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  14th  and  finished  in  the  x6th  century, 
has  a  tower  and  spire  (rebuilt  in  1862),  standing  to  the  right  of 
the  facade  (xsth  century),  in  which  are  carved  wooden  doors. 
Villefranche  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribu|ials  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  com- 
munal college  among  its  public  institutions. 

Founded  in  12x2  by  Guichard  IV.  count  of  Beaujeu,  Ville- 
franche became  in  the  X4th  century  capital  of  the  Beaujblsft. 
As  a  punishment  for  an  act  of  violence  towards  the  mayor's 
daughter,  Edward  II.  was  forced  to  surrender  the  Beaujolida  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

VILLBOAS,  ESTEBAN  MANUEL  DB  (XS89-X669),  Spanish 
poet,  was  bom  at  Matute  (Logrofk>)  on  the  sth  of  February  XS89, 
matriculated  at  Salamanca  on  the  20th  of  November  x6xo,  and 
challenged  attention  by  the  mingled  arrogance  and  accomplish- 
ment of  Las  Erdlicas  (x6x7),  a  collection  of  clever  translations 
from  Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  of  original  poems,  the  charm  of 
which  is  marred  by  the  writer's  petulant  vanity  Marrying 
in  X626  or  earlier,  Villegas  practised  law  at  N&jera  till  x6s9,  when 
he  was  charged  with  expressing  unorthodox  views  on  the 
subject  of  free  will;  he  was  exiled  for  four  years  to  Santa  Maria 
de  Ribaredonda,  but  was  allowed  to  return  for  three  months 
to  N&jera  in  March  x66o.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  remitted,  for  the  report  of  the  local  inquisition  lays 
stress  on  Villq^'s  simple  piety,  on  the  extravagance  of  his  attire, 
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ridiculous  in  a  man  of  his  age,  and  on  the  eccentricity  of  his 
general  conduct  and  conversation,  so  marked  as  to  suggest  "  a 
kind  of  mania  or  lesion  of  the  imagination."  In  his  version  of 
Boetius  (1665),  Villegas  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his 
experience,  for  he  made  no  attonpt  to  translate  the  Ust  book 
(in  which  the  problem  of  free  will  is  discussed),  and  reprinted 
the  Latin  text  without  comment.  He  died  at  N&jera  on  the  jrd 
of  September  1669.  His  tragedy  El  HifdHto,  imitated  from 
Euripides,  and  a  series  of  critical  dissertations  entitled  Vanae 
Phlologiae,  finished  in  1650,  are  unpublished,  and  "  a  book  of 
satires,"  found  among  his  papers  by  the  inquisitors,  was  con- 
fiscated. 

VILLBHARDOUIN,  0B0FFR07  DB  {e,  xi6o-«.  12x3),  the 
first  vernacular  historian  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  modem 
Europe,  who  possesses  literary  merit,  is  rather  supposed  than 
known  to  have  been  bom  at  the  chlteau  from  which  he  took 
his  name,  near  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  about  the  year  xi6o. 
Not  merely  his  literary  and  historial  importance,  but  almost  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  comes  from  his  chronide  of  the  fourth 
crusade,  or  ConquHe  de  OmstaniiitcpU,  Nothing  Is  positively 
known  of  his  ancestry,  for  the  supposition  (originating  with  Du 
Cange)  that  a  certam  William,  marshal  of  Champagne  between 
1x63  and  1x79,  was  his  father  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Ville- 
bardouin  himself,  however,  undoubtedly  held  this  dignity,  and 
certain  minute  and  perhaps  not  very  trustworthy  indications, 
chiefly  of  an  heraldic  character,  have  led  his  most  recent  bio- 
graphers  to  lay  it  down  that  he  was  not  bom  earlier  than  x  150 
or  later  than  XX64.  He  introduces  himself  to  us  with  a  certain 
abraptness,  merely  specifying  his  own  name  as  one  of  a  list  of 
knights  of  Champagne  who  with  their  count,  Thibault,  took 
the  cross  at  a  tournament  hdd  at  Escxy-sur-Aisne  in  Advent 
1x99,  the  crusade  in  contemplation  having  been  started  by  the 
|»eaching  of  Fulk  de  Neuilly,  who  was  commissioned  thereto  by 
Pope  Innocent  III  The  next  year  six  deputies,  two  appointed 
by  each  of  the  three  allied  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne  and 
Blois,  were  despatched  to  Venice  to  negotiate  for  ships.  Of 
these  deputies  ViUehardouin  was  one  and  Quesnes  de  B£thune, 
the  poet,  another.  They  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  seigniory 
for  transport  and  provisions  at  a  fixed  price.  ViUehardouin 
had  hardly  returned  when  lliibault  fell  sick  and  died,  but  this 
did  not  prevent,  though  it  somewhat  delayed,  the  enterprise  of 
the  crusaders.  The  management  of  that  enterprise,  however, 
was  a  difficult  one,  and  cost  ViUehardouin  another  embas^  into 
Italy  to  prevent  if  possible  some  of  his  feUow-pQgrims  from 
breaking  the  treaty  with  the  Venetians  by  embarking  at  other 
ports  and  employing  other  convoy.  He  was  only  in  part  suc- 
cessful, and  there  was  gxeat  difficulty  in  raising  the  charter- 
money  among  those  who  had  actuaUy  assembled  (in  xaoa)  at 
Venice,  the  sum  collected  falling  far  short  of  the  stipulated 
amount  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  wboi  the  somewhat 
erratic  and  irregular  character  of  the  operations  which  followed 
is  judged.  The  defence  that  the  crusaders  -were  bound  to  pay 
their  passage^money  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  one  form  or  other,  to 
the  Venetians,  is  perhaps  a  weak  one  in  any  case  for  the  attack 
on  two  Christian  dties,  Zahk  and  Constantinople;  it  becomes 
weaker  stiU  when  it  is  found  that  the  expedition  never  went  or 
attempted  to  go  tO  the  Holy  Land  at  in  But  the  desire  to 
discharge  obli^tions  incurred  is  no  doubt  respectable  in  itself, 
and  ViUehardouin,  as  one  of  the  actual  negotiatoxs  of  the 
bargain,  must  have  fdt  it  with  peculiar  straigth. 

The  crusaders  set  sail  at  last,  and  Zara,  which  the  Venetians 
coveted,  was  taken  without  much  troyble.  The  question  then 
arose  whither  the  host  should  go  next.  ViUehardouin  does  not 
teU  us  of  any  direct  part  taken  by  himself  in  the  debates  on  the 
question  of  interfering  or  not  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
empire  of  the  East--debates  in  which  the  chief  ecdenastics 
present  strongly  protested  against  the  divcnion  of  the  enterprise 
from  its  proper  goaL  It  Is  quite  dear,  however,  that  the  mar- 
shal of  Champagne,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  and  inner 
counsellors  of  the  «q>edition  throughout,  sympathised  with  the 
majority,  and  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  temptation  of 
chivalrous  advqiturs  was  piobab(y  as  great  as  that  of  gam. 


He  narrates  spiritedly  enough  the  dissensions  and 
in  the  wmter  camp  of  Zara  and  at  Corfu,  but  is  evidently  much 
more  at  ease  when  the  voyage  was  again  resumed,  and,  after  a 
fair  passage  round  Greece,  the  crusaders  at  last  saw  before 
them  the  great  dty  of  Constantinople  which  they  had  it  in 
mind  to  attack.  When  the  assault  was  dedded  upon,  ViUies 
hardouin  himself  was  in  the  fifth  "  battle,**  the  leader  of  which 
was  Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  But,  though  his  account  of  the 
siege  is  fuU  of  personal  touches,  and  contains  one  reference  to 
the  number  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  he  took  for  a  certain 
wonderful  fact,  he  does  not  tdl  us  anything  of  his  own  prowess. 
After  the  flight  of  the  usurper  Alexius,  and  when  the  blind 
Isaac,  whose  claims  the  crusaders  were  defending,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks  from  prison  and  placed  on  the  throne, 
ViUehardouin,  With  Montmorency  and  two  Venetians,  formed 
the  embassy  sent  to  arrange  terms.  He  was  again  sixnilarly 
distinguished  when  it  became  necessary  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexius,  the  blind  man's  son  and  virtual  successor,  <m  the  ix>n- 
keepmg  of  the  terms.  Indeed  ViUehardouin's  talents  as  a 
diplomatist  seem  to  have  been  hdd  in  very  high  esteem,  for 
later,  when  the  Latin  empire  had  become  a  fact,  be  was  charged 
with  the  deUcate  business  of  mediating  between  the  emperor 
Baldwin  and  Boniface,  marqub  of  Montferrat,  in  whidi  task 
he  had  at  least  partial  success.  He  was  also  appointed  marshal 
of  "Romame" — a  term  very  vaguely  used,  but  apparently 
signifying  the  mainland  of  the  BaUcan  Peninsula,  while  h& 
nephew  and  namesake)  afterwards  prince  of  Achaia,  took  a 
great  part  hi  the  Latin  conquest  of  Pdoponnesus.  ViUehardouin 
himsdf  before  long  recdved  an  important  command  against 
the  Bulgarians.  He  was  left  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Adrianopie 
when  Baldwin  advanced  to  attack  the  reUeving  force,  and 
with  Dandolo  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  defeated  crusaders 
from  utter  destmction,  and  conducting  the  retreat,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  rearguard,  and  brought  his  troc^  in  safety 
to  the  sea  of  Rodosto,  and  thence  to  the  capital  As  he  occupied 
the  post  of  honour  in  this  disaster,  so  he  had  that  (the  command 
of  the  vanguard)  in  the  expedition  which  the  regent  Henry 
made  shortly  afterwards  to  revenge  his  brother  Baldwin's 
defeat  and  capture.  And,  when  Henry  had  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  announcement  of  Baldwin's  death,  it  was  ViUe- 
hardouin who  fetched  home  his  bride  Agnes  of  Montferrat, 
and  shortly  afterwards  commanded  under  him  in  a  naval 
battle  with  the  ships  of  Theodore  Laacaris  at  the  fortress  of 
Cibotus.  In  the  settlement  of  the  Latin  empire  after  the  truce 
with  Lascaris,  Vfllehardouin  recdved  Um  fid  of  Messinople 
(supposed  to  be  Mosynopolis,  a  little  inland  from  the  modem 
Gulf  of  Lagos,  and  not  far  from  the  amdent  Abdera)  from 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  with  the  record  of  whose  death  the 
chronicle  almiptly  doses. 

In  the  foregoing  account  ody  those  pardculars  «^iich  bear 
directly  on  Vuldiardoain  himidi  have  been  detailed;  but  the 
chronide  is  as  far  as  postible  from  bdng  an  autotMocrsphy,  and 
the  displays  of  the  writer's  personality^  numerous  as  they  are,  are 
quite  Involuntary,  and  consist  merely  w  his  way  of  handling  the 
subject,  not  in  the  references  (as  brief  as  his  functions  as  chronicler 
wUl  admit)  to  his  own  proceedings.  The  chronide  of  ViUehardouin 
is  justly  held  to  be  the  very  bnt  presentation  we  possess  of  the 
spirit  01  chivalry — not  the  designedly  exalted  and  poetised  chtvalxy 
of  the  romances,  not  the  sdf-conacious  and  deliberate  chivalry  oif 
the  14th  century,  but  the  unsophisticated  mode  of  thinkiiig  and 
acting  which  brought  about  the  crusades,  stimulated  the  vast 
Uterary  devdopment  of  the  xsth  and  X3th  centuries,  and  cent 
knights-errant,  prindpaUy  though  not  whoUy  of  French  blood,  to 
establish  principaUties  and  kingdoms  througtiout  Europe  and  the 
nearer  East.  On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  it  u  the  more  masculine 
and  practical  dde  of  this  enthu«astic  state  of  mind  which  ViUe- 
hardottin  shows.  No  woman  makes  any  but  the  bridest  appear- 
ance in  his  pages,  thou^  in  reference  to  thb  it  must  of  course  be 
remembered  that  he  was  certainly  a  man  past  middle  life  when  the 
events  oc^rred,  and  perhaps  a  nan  approaching  dd  age  when  he 
set  them  down.  Despite  the  strong  ana  graphic  touchei  here  and 
there,  exhtbiting  the  impression  which  the  beauty  of  sea  and  land, 
the  splendour  of  Constantinople,  the  magnitude  of  the  effete  but 
still  impodng  Greek  power,  made  on  him,  there  is  not  only  an  entire 
absence  of  dilation  on  such  subjects  as  a  modem  would  have 
dilated  on  (that  was  to  be  expectea),  but  an  absence  Ukewise  of  the 
I  elaborate  and  painful  description  of  detaS  in  which  contempocaiy 
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inilili  smld  hive  iodulted.  tt  li  CurfoiH.  lor  Iuukc,  „ 
amfit  the  Kwity  nCEnBcci  u  th*  mateiul  luiveli  U  Cannu- 
dBOfk  vUck  Vilkhanloiila  u*  in  Ibeir  ^ory,  which  paUKd  by 
■ad  ud  fin  under  hia  very  cyci.  ud  which  liva  ducfly  in  the 
■duehply  pa|B,  a(  h»  Greek  coBKnpoAiy  Nicctu,  with  the 
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mir  d^niptwo*  o(  Ibe  icmfcdy  fieAtef  woodi 
It  CooHuIiaople  iUiU,  at  BiGyl«i,  ud  eli 
in  lu  oEhd'  conicBipgnnn,  the  liter  ctuuM  i 


tc  ehaiuoit  ^  tKtu 

t>  ill  the  more  uiildat  tbit 
ua  DDi  unpoHJbly  bonowi  trota,  Iheie 

._, ^  , n  at  Kyle  uid  phmmdon'-    The  brief 

chapter*  of  hit  wort  liive  tiecfi  jinlLy  compuvj  to  r^'  '"' —  -' 
■n^Lu  cf  4  chvwm  in  wbit  any  be  cilled  the  vign 
■sbieci  id  each,  in  the  abaeoce  d  any  allein|it  n  run  >. 
live,  in  the  Koch  fonin»  and  in  the  poetieii  ratha  than  pmaic 
'  '  ■  cd  the  BDIefKee.  Undoubtedly  lUi  hiU-poelii:  uyle 
I  u  it  ii  and  ndtemed  fiDn  any  cbaije  of  biiurdy  by  the 
utd  *i»tir  wUch  pa»ade  it)  eddi  not  ■  Little  to  the 
-L-  L_rL     I- . — - —  p|  „,jj^|  pictana,  cooveutioDil 


deputiea,  "pauattatiaf  Ihem- 
m  teara,  be^ed  the  dace  and 


anple  el  Von  lo  have  pity  on  JennaleE 

lollDwing.  how  the  youiw  count  Tliibab  .  _.    .  ._  .  ,__ „ 

hiHBdnn»  a  Bckbsdin  hii  joy  at  the  aiicceHliil  letiun  tl  lut 
**■' "*~^.  ^  leva  nu  ct  chevaurba,  et  lazl  com  ^nnl   ' 

o^attue,     nea  ibe  hiAory  relapaei  into  (be  buaioeH  vei 
gf  Ibe  debate!  which  took  place  ai  to  Ibe  bat  meant  i 
out  Ihe  vow  after  the  count't  deceav.  the  reodenout.  t 
at  Venice,  the  plausble  aumal 
due  to  them  uould  b*  made  t 
-     -  -        T  Huncary.    Vdidu 

at  the  pcfH  ("rap( „_  _ 

,   .—f  phiaae  of  the  tlUnicnt)  vraa  very  anm  with  U- . 

Etc  hia  mm  put  be  teeou  to  think  of  Utile  or  Bolfinf  but  the 
Rpaiatiea  due  to  the  republic,  which  bad  loyally  kept  Lta  haigaln 
a«d  facea  ddnuded  of  tlw  prke.  cf  the  infamy  of  breaking  company 
on  the  part  of  membom  of  a  jouit  oiaociation,  and  perbapa  <a  the 


•a  been  aliody  taid,  to  rtpeal  Ihal  Vilitbar- 
I  it  ■>.  i>  b  rnlity  one  o[  ibc  cipiul  boolig  of 
a^nture.  nor  merciy  for  lla  merit,  but  because  it  it  the  mnt 
aoihcfltir  and  the  Doat  atr!kin([  embadimenl  in  conteinparvy 
IttniBn  c^  the  tefltioeDta  which  determined  iha  action  of  a  gnat 
aad  imponuif  period  of  hittoty'  There  are  but  very  few  books 
Aieb  bald  lbs  postion,  and  Vakhankxiin'i  b  one  of  them.  If 
every  other  centanponry  leeord  of  the  cruiadea  perUhed,  we  ibould 
■a  be  aUe  by  aid  of  Ifait  to  usdentand  and  realiie  what  the 
miMiM  ittinidt  of  tniiaden,  of  Teutonic  kniihu,  and  the 
■ad  withovl  ibk  ih  ibould  lack  the  (arliat,  the  moit  und<. 
■■ill! .  and  the  auH  charaeteriuic  of  all  tuch  lecordi.  Thi 
■I  iiiiMlinii  aiilh  which  VHIehirdiniin  h  charinMc,  the  ai 
■f  caaapuaciioo  with  which  be  rclaia  the  changing  of  a  ■ 
-^-'-  -a  pOfrtnafe  into  tomething  by  no  mrnia  unlike  ■ 
eriflg  raid  oo  the  great  icale,  add  a  cbiiin  to  the  book. 
I  it  ii,  it  it  entirely  free  fiiHn  the  vefy  iliBhIcsltoi 
.  jr  iiideed  of  teU-contciaotneai  of  any  kind.  Tbe  fi 
M  of  the  cnitidc*.  tola  Da  pit  Franat.  wat  evklen 
"" — of-fact  dctcriplion.  aoc*  '"    " 

ndTurki. 

the  penoa  of  VQlehardouin  reappean  for  ut  once,  but  osce 
■sly.  ia  the  chuniicle  of  hit  continuataT,  Henri  de  ValcDdenno. 
ninb  a  great  gap  is  ilylc.  ibough  none  in  lubject,  belwciD 
the  ToUy  poetical  pntc  ol  the  fint  bistoriin  of  the  fiftb  cniiadc 
•ad  the  Latin  aspin  13d  the  awkward  maiuieriim  [>o  awkward 
tku  ii  hu  bees  taken  to  Rpretent  a  "  diirfaymed  "  vene 
cknutide)  of  fail  frJIowet  Bui  tbe  much  greitei  leogib  at 
■Uch  Vinefaardouin  appcui  od  tjui  one  occuiDn  ihowi  ni  the 
naninl  which  he  mun  have  eieidied  in  the  pasufo  which 
4m1  afth  hinadl  ia  ia  own  work.    He  acain  led  tbe  vanguaid 


oubtcdly 


XE  extended  10  Ibe 


ill  the  empovT  Rcnty'a  expeditloii  agaiut  BuiDai  tbe  Bulgulia, 
and  be  !t  repieaented  by  the  Valencicnsei  icilbe  at  aieourasing 
hii  wveieign  to  the  attack  in  1  lone  apecch.  Ilien  be  diaappean 
'  <r,  tritb  the  oceptian  of  ume  brief  and  chieSy  diplo- 
leoiioni.  Du  Ctjige  dticovered  and  quoted  a  deed  oi 
aaoBLKin  by  Urn  dated  i»7.  by  which  certain  propcniei  were 
devbed  to  tbe  chuichet  ol  Notre  Dame  de  Foltiy  and  Noire 
Dame  de  Tivyca,  with  the  resetvitioa  ol  life  intereiti  to  hit 
daughter*  Alii  and  Damerona,  anil  hli  litlen  Emmeline  and 
Hiyt,  all  of  wham  appear  to  have  emtaiictd  ■  monastic  life. 
A  letter  addieaaed  Irom  the  But  lo  Blanche  of  Cbanipagne  it 
dted,  4Dd  a  papal  record  of  ilii  itylei  him  itill  "  muihal  of 
RomtJiia. "  Ibo  next  year  Ihia  Illle  patted  to  bli  too  Erard; 
and  1 113  Ii  uoiidXDgly  given  ai  the  dale  of  hit  death,  which, 
■1  there  b  no  record  01  hint  of  hit  having  returned  to  France, 
may  be  tupposed  to  hive  happened  at  Mcuinople,  where  alio 
htmuit  hive  written  Ihe  Cmifitte. 

The  book  appears  I.)  hai,   h-n  l.n,,,:,  [„  ;!„  j^.s  immedutdy 
aucceedlns  hit  owli;  and,  ihairgh  (here  ia  ro  ccnlcmporary  manu- 

from  the  eodotae  i3ih  01  tbe  course  of  the  14th  century,  while 
D«  at  Icait  apptan  (u  be  a  copy  made  from  hit  own"  work  in  Ihal 
apint  nf  umntelligenl  faithfulneaa  whkh  ii  much  mote  valuable 
to  posterity  than  more  piaEmatical  tdiling.  The  fiiat  primed 
^.. —  -r  ,t.  1 — 1,  I-.  ,  — .^  Bi,;^  jj  Vigenire,  data  from 
y  of  Venice  (VdlSiaidoub,  ic  ihould 
1  lather  unfair  predilection  for  Ibe 
' a  part oribe wl»le of  the mcmoln 

Kn  eaifier.     Of  tbIt  earlier  copy 
n  editioo,  founded  on  a  Nether- 
MS,.  ajipeared  it  LyoiM  in  1601.     But  both  tbeie  vera 

„i„  .,.,„,.„.j  1..,  ,1 ,,  «];,ion  d  Du  Cinge  In  1657, 

Aiyed  all  hii  knowledge,  never 
jt  .added  a  Iraoilatlon,  or  rather 


3,  of  the  I 


nt  (tec™  of 


U  mainly  on  N.  de  WaiUv  for  ten.   Thecl^ 
1  caope  no  reader;  but  few  nwkri  will  fail  to 

nal  pltawin  Iran  the  two  emnya  which  Sainte- 

Bcuve  devoted  tohim  jtprioled  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  CiiiiKiwi 
iulundi,  5cealtoA.Debidour,£aCkiniiiiiniri  (iBM).  Thereare 
Engliih  tranibtiant  by  T.  Smith  (iS»),  and  (more  litenlly)  Sir 
F.  T.  Minialt  (Everyman'i  Llbnry,  lyiaj.  (G.  Sa.) 

VILLtLS,    JKAK    BAPTISTB    GUIIUUHX  HAUE  AXXB 

ifBAPHIM,  CojiTE  DI   (177J-18M),  Frendi   lUtaman,  wu 

~ouIouM  on  thb  14th  of  April  1773  ind  educated  for 

He  joined  the  "Bayonnalie"  M  Bmt  in  July 

icrved  in  tbe  Wett  and  Eait  Indiea.     Aircsted  in 

the  Itle  of  Bourbon  under  the  Tctiot,    he  wu  mi  free  by 

revolution  of  Thennldor  (July  i;g4)-     Be  icquired  wma 

propeity   in    tbe  Mud,  and   mirried   in  ijgg  the  diuglitei 

great  proprietor,  M.  Dcabaityni  de  Ttidielnont,  whoie 

3  he  had  managed.     Hit  apprcnticohip  to  poUlJa  wat 

terved  in  the  Colonial  Aisemhly  of  Bourbon,  where  he  fought 

iccestluHy  to  preierve  the  colony  from  the  coniequencH  of 

perpetual  interference  from   the  authorltia  b  Parii.  ud  on 

the  other  hnnd  to  prevent  local  discontent  from  appealing  to 

the  Eogliih  for  protection.     ITie  arrival  of  Cenerd  Decaen, 

:  out  by  Bonaparte  in  1801,  restored  aecurity  to  the  itiud, 

five  yean  later  VUltie,  who  bad  nowiialiied  a  large  fortune, 

Lmed  to  France.     He  wat  mayor  of  hit  commune,  and  a 

nber  of  the  coundl  of  the  Hautc-Gaiotine  under  the  Empire 

At  the  restoration  of  1814  he  tt  onrx  didtied  for   roytliil 

piinciplei.    He  wai  mayor  ol  Toulouse  In  1814-ij  and  deputy 

for  the  Haute-f^aronne  in  the  "  Chamhre  Inlrouvable  "  of  iSlJ 

Wltie.  who  before  the  promulgation  of  the  charter  had  written 

some  Obivtaivms  nr  tc  ffojet  de  comtiJiiliMt  oppoung  it,  as 

too  democratic  in  cfainctet,  naturally  took  his  place  on  Ihe 

exlTcme  right  with  the  ultra-rayalitti.     In  the  new  Cbimbei 

of  1E16  VilWle  found  his  pirty  in  a  minority,  but  hit  personal 

authority  neveithelcw  inaeaied.    He  wai  looked  on  by  Ibe 
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ministerialists  as  the  least  imreasonable  of  his  party,  and  by 
the  "ultras"  as  the  safest  of  their  leaders.  Under  the 
electoral  law  of  18x7  the  Abb£  Gr^ire,  who  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  voted  for  the  death  td  hoois  XVl,  in  the 
Convention,  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Conservative  party  gained  strength  from  the  alarm  raised  by 
this  incident  and  still  more  from  the  shock  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  the  due  de  BerrL  The  due  de  Richelieu  was 
compelled  to  admit  to  the  cabinet  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Left, 
Villdle  and  Corbidre.  Vill^le  resigned  within  a  year,  but  on 
the  fall  of  Richelieu  at  the  end  of  1821  he  became  the  real  chief 
of  the  new  cabinet,  in  which  he  was  minister  of  finance. 
Although  not  himself  a  courtier,  he  was  backed  at  court  by 
Sosthdnes  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  in 
1823  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  the  title  of  count  and  made  him 
formally  prime  minister.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  muzzle 
opposition  by  stringent  press  laws,  and  the  discovery  of  minor 
liberal  conspiracies  afforded  an  excuse  for  further  repression. 
Forced  against  his  will  into  interference  in  Spain  by  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand,  he  contrived  to  reap 
some  credit  for  the  monarchy  from  the  successful  campaign 
of  1823.  Meanwhile  he  had  consolidated  the  royal  power  by 
persuading  Louis  XVIIL  to  swamp  the  liberal  majority  in 
the  upper  house  by  the  nomination  of  twenty-seven  new  peers; 
he  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  popularity  of  the  monarchy 
after  the  Spanish  campaign  to  summon  a  new  Chambei  of 
Deputies.  This  new  and  obedient  legislature,  to  which  only 
nineteen  liberals  were  returned,  made  itself  into  a  septennial 
parliament,  thus  providing  time,  it  was  thought,  to  restore 
some  part  of  the  ancien  rigime.  VilJtie's  plans  were  assisted 
by  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  accession  of  his  bigoted 
brother.  Prudent  financial  administration  since  18x5  had  made 
possible  the  conversion  of  the  state  bonds  from  5  to  4%.  It 
was  proposed  to  utilize  the  money  set  free  by  this  operation 
to  indemnify  by  a  milliard  francs  the  emigr6s  for  the  loss  of  their 
lands  at  the  Revolution;  it  was  also  proposed  to  restore  their 
former  privileges  to  the  religious  congregations.  Both  these 
propositions  were,  with  some  restrictions,  secured.  Sacrilege 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and  the  ministry  were 
preparing  a  law  to  alter  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  and  thus 
create  anew  the  great  estates.  These  measures  roused  violent 
opposition  in  the  country,  which  a  new  and  stringent  press 
law,  nicknamed  the  "  law  of  justice  and  love,"  failed  to  put 
down.  The  peers  rejected  the  law  of  inheritance  and  the  press 
law;  it  was  found  necessary  to  disband  the  National  Guard; 
and  in  November  1827  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  a  general  election.  The  new  Chamber  proved 
hostile  to  VillSle,  who  resigned  to  make  way  for  the  short-lived 
moderate  ministry  of  Martignac 

The  new  ministry  made  ViU^e's  removal  to  the  upper  house 
a  condition  of  taking  office,  and  he  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  xjth  of  March 
X854,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  x8i6  with  his  memoirs,  which 
were  completed  from  his  correspondence  by  his  family  as 
Mimoires  et  carrespondanee  du  comic  de  VilUle  (Paris,  5  vols., 
X887-90). 

See  alio  C.  de  Mazade,  L'Opposilion  royalisU  (Paris,  1804) ;  }.  G. 
Hyde  de  NeuviUc.  Notice  sur  te  comte  de  ViUUe  (Paris,  1899):  and 
M.  Chotard.  "  L'CEuvre  financi^  de  M.  de  Vill^,"  in  Aunates  des 
sciences  polUiques  (vol.  v.,  1890). 

VILUaiAIN,  ABEL  FRANCOIS  (X790-X867),  French  poHtidan 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  m  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  1790. 
He  was  educated  at  the  \yckt  Louis-le-Grand,  and  became 
assistant  master  at  the  lyc6e  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently 
at  the  £cole  Normale.  In  x8x2  he  gained  a  prize  from  the 
Academy  with  an  lloge  on  Montaigne.  Under  the  restoration 
he  was  appointed,  first,  assistant  professor  of  modem  history, 
and  then  professor  of  French  eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  Here 
he  delivered  a  series  of  literary  lectures  which  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  bis  younger  contemporaries.  Villemain  had 
the  great  advantage  of  coming  just  before  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, of  having  a  wide  and  catholic  love  of  literature  without 


being  an  extremist.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  clever  yooag  mes 
of  the  brilliant  generation  of  1830  passed  under  his  infiuence; 
and,  while  he  pleased  the  Romantidsta  by  his  frank  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  English,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish 
poetiy,  he  had  not  the  least  indination  to  decry  the  classics— 
dther  the  classics  proper  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  the  so-called 
classics  of  France.  In  X819  he  published  a  book  on  Cromwell, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Ville- 
main was  appointed  by  the  restoration  government  "  chef  de 
I'imprimerie  et  de  la  librairie,"  a  post  involving  a  kind  of 
irregular  censorship  of  the  press,  and  afterwards  to  the  office 
of  master  of  requests.  Before  the  revolution  of  July  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  for  his  liberal  tendendes,  and  had 
been  dected  deputy  for  £vreux.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  re- 
cdved  a  peerage  in  1832.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coundl  of 
public  instruction,  and  was  twice  minister  of  that  department, 
and  he  also  became  secretary  of  the  Academy.  During  the 
whole  of  the  July  monarchy  he  was  thus  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
pensers of  literary  patronage  in  France,  but  in  his  later  years 
his  reputation  declined.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
X867. 

Villemain's  chief  work  !s  his  Cows  de  la  KUiraturefranfaise  (5  vols., 
1828-29).  Among  his  other  works  are :  Tableau  de  la  liutrature  du 
tnoyen  age  (2  vols.,  1846);  Tableau  de  la  liiUrature  au  XVIII* 
siicle  (4  volt.,  1864);  Souvenirs  contemporains  (2  vob.,  1856}; 
Histoire  de  Grfgoire  VII.  (3  voU.,  1873;  Ene.  trans.,  187^). 

Among  notices  on  Villemain  may  be  cited  that  of  Louis  ae  Lom^nie 
1841),  E.  Mirecourt  (1858),  J.  L.  Dubut  (1875).    See  also  Sainte- 
^euve,  Portraits  (1841,  vol.  ui.),  and  Causeries  du  lundi  (voL  xL 
Notes  et  pens^es  ")• 


Be 


VILLENA,  ENRIQUE  DE  (Z384-X434),  Spanish  author, 
bom  in  X384.  Through  his  grandfather,  Alphonso  de  Azagon, 
count  de  Denia  y  Ribagorza,  be  traced  his  descent  from  Jaime  IL 
of  Aragon  and  Blanche  of  Naples.  He  is  commonly  known 
as  the  marquess  de  Villena;  but,  although  a  marquessate  was 
at  one  time  in  the  family,  the  title  was  revoked  and  annulled 
by  Henry  III.  Villena's  father,  Don  Pedro  de  Villena,  was 
killed  at  Aljubarrota;  the  boy  was  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, showed  great  capadty  for  learning  and  was  reputed 
to  be  a  wizard.  About  1402  he  married  Maria  de  Albomoa, 
sefiora  dd  Infantado,  who  apeedily  became  the  recognized 
mistress  of  Henry  m.;  the  complaisant  husband  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  master  of  the  military  order  of  Calatrava 
in  1404,  but  on  the  death  of  Heniy  at  the  end  of  1406  the  knights 
of  the  order  refused  to  accept  the  nomination,  which,  after  a 
long  contest,  was  rescinded  in  14x5.  He  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa  in  1414,  retired 
to  Valenda  till  14x7,  when  he  moved  to  Castile  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  mastership.  He  obtained  in  return 
the  lordship  (seHorio)  of  Micsta,  and,  consdous  of  his  unsuita- 
bility  for  warfare  or  political  life,  dedicated  himself  to  literature. 
He  died  of  fever  at  Madrid  on  the  xsth  of  December  1434. 
He  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of  his  Arte  de  trobar  (1414), 
an  indigestible  treatise  composed  for  the  Barcdona  Consistory 
of  Gay  Science;  by  Los  Trahajos  de  Hfrcules  (X417),  a  pedantic 
and  unreadable  allegory;  by  his  Traiado  de  la  Consolacidm 
and  his  handbook  to  the  pleasures  and  fashions  of  the  table, 
the  Arte  cisoria,  both  written  in  1423;  by  a  conamentary  on 
Psalm  viiL  ver.  4,  which  dates  from  1424;  by  the  Libra  de 
Aojamiento  (1425),  a  ponderous  dissertation  on  Uie  evil  eye  and 
its  effects;  and  by  a  translation  of  the  Aeneid,  the  first  ever 
made,  which  was  finished  on  the  xoth  of  October  1438.  His 
treatise  on  leprosy  exists  but  has  not  been  published.  Villena'a 
writings  do  not  justify  his  extraordinary  fame;  his  subjects 
are  devoid  of  charm,  and  his  style  is  so  uncouth  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  Yet  he  has  an  assured  place  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature;  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  letters,  his 
translation  of  Virgil  marks  him  out  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Re- 
naissance,  and  he  set  a  splendid  example  of  intellectual  curiosity. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  abiding  dramatic  interest  in  the  baflSing 
personality  of  the  solitary  high-bom  student  whom  Lope  de 
Vega  introduces  in  Porfiar  kasta  tnorir,  whom  Ruiz  de  A]arc6n 
presents  in  La  Cueva  de  Salamanca,  and  who  reappears  in  the 
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iQtli  century  in  Larra's  Hacias  and  in  Hartzenbusch's  play 
Ia  Redcma  encaiUada.  (J*  F.-K.) 

VUUXA,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante; 
Oft  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Vinalapo,  an4  at  the  junction 
of  rsilvays  from  Valencia,  AUcante,  Albacctc  and  Yccla.  Pop. 
(igoo)  i4,ogo.  VlUena  is  a  labyrinth  of  winding  alleys,  which 
contain  some  interesting  examples  of  Moorish  domestic  archi- 
tecture. It  is  dominated  by  a  large  and  picturesque  Moorish 
Cisik.  The  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  and  to 
the  east  there  is  an  extensive  salt  lagoon.  Silk,  linen,  flour, 
wine,  brandy. oily  salt  and  soap  are  the  chief  industrial  products. 

VILLEMAGB  (Villainage,  Villanace,  Villeinage),  a 
OBcdieval  term  (from  vilia,  viilanus),  pointing  to  serfdom,  a 
condition  of  men  intermediate  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
It  occurs  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  was  certainly  im- 
ported into  English  speech  through  the  medium  of  Norman 
Fresdi.  The  earliest  instances  of  its  use  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  and  French  versions  of  English  documents  in  the  nth 
and  1 2th  centuries  (cf.  Domesday  Book;  Liebermann,  Glossary 
to  the  Gesdze  dtr  Angdsacksen^  s.v.  viilanus,  vilain).  The 
history  of  the  word  tmd  of  the  condition  is  especially  instructive 
io  English  usage. 

The  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  villein  class  were 
slres/dy  in  existence  in  the  .Anglo-Saxon  period.  On  the  one 
lund,  the  Saxon  ceoris  {twihyndcmen),  although  considered  as 
bcluding  the  typical  freemen  in  the  earlier  laws  (/Ethclberht, 
Hioihhere  and  Edric,  Ine),  gradually  became  dilTercniiatcd 
thrcogh  the  action  of  political  and  economic  causes,  and  many 
of  them  had  to  recognize  the  patronage  of  magnates  or  to  seek 
livelihood  as  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  latter.  These  ceoris, 
silling  on  gafol-land,  were,  though  personally  free,  considered 
as  a  lower  order  of  men,  and  lapsed  gradually  into  more  or  less 
oppressive  subjection  in  respect  of  the  great  hndowners.  It  is 
chtiacteristic  in  this  connexion  that  the  West  Saxon  laws  do 
Dot  make  any  distinction  between  ceoris  and  laets  or  half- 
freemen  as  the  Kentish  laws  had  done:  this  means  that  the 
kaif-free  people  were,  if  not  Welshmen,  reckoned  as  members 
of  the  ceorl  class.  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  decay 
of  the  ceori's  estate  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  treaties 
«7th  the  Danes  the  twihynde  ceoris  are  equated  with  the  Danish 
fejTsinp  or  freedmcn.  It  docs  not  mean,  of  course,  that  their 
coadition  was  practically  the  same,  but  in  any  case  the  fact 
testifies  to  the  gulf  which  had  come  to  separate  the  two  principal 
rwbdivisioas  of  the  free  dass — the  ceorl  and  the  thane.  The 
L^tin  version  of  the  Rectitadincs  SingularHtn  Pcrsonarum,  a 
docanieDt  compiled  probably  in  the  nth  century,  not  long 
before  the  Conquest,  renders  gencat  (a  peasant  tenant  of  a 
siiperior  kind  performing  lighter  scr\'ices  than  the  gobur,  as  he 
vas  burdened  with  heavy  week-work)  by  viilanus,  but  the  gebur 
came  to  be  also  considered  as  a  viilanus  according  to  Anglo- 
Norman  terminology.  The  group  designated  as  gcburs  in 
Acgb-Saxon  charters,  though  distinguishecT  from  mere  slaves 
ilkejm  haerde-hurbaerde,  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipt.  1079),  undoubtedly 
icchided  many  freedmcn  who  in  point  of  services  and  economic 
K^bjection  were  not  very  much  above  the  slaves.  Both  ceoris 
sad  gebors  disappear  as  separate  classes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  must  have  passed  into  the  rank  of  villeins. 

la  tlie  terminology  of  the  Domesday  Inquest  we  find  the 
viOrins  as  the  most  numerous  element  of  the  English  popula- 
tion. Out  of  about  240,000  households  enumerated  in  Domes- 
day 100,000  are  marked  as  belonging  to  villeins.  They  are 
ntstics  performing,  as  a  rule,  work  services  for  their  lords.  But 
&M  aQ  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were  designated  by  that 
aajBe.  ViOeins  are  opposed  to  socmen  and  freemen  on  one 
baad,  to  bardariit  cottagers  and  slaves  on  the  other.  The 
disusctioQ  in  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these  groups  was  evi- 
dectly  derived  from  their  greater  freedom,  although  the  difTcr- 
CEce  is  only  one  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  In  fact,  the  villein 
is  aHumed  to  be  a  person  free  by  birth,  but  holding  bnd  of 
*ixii  he  cannot  dispose  freely.  The  distinction  as  against 
^icrii  and  cottagers  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  holding:  the 
riSdas  axe  fa<rfden  of  regular  shares  in  the  village — ^that  is,  of  the 


virgates,  bovates  or  half-hides  which  constitute  the  principal 
subdivisions  in  the  fields  and  contribute  to  form  the  plough- 
teams — whereas  the  bordarii  hold  smaller  plots  of  some  5  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  coUarii  are  connected  with  mere  cottages  and 
crofts.  Thus  the  terminology  of  Domesday  takes  note  of  two 
kinds  of  differences  in  the  status  of  rustics,  a  legal  one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  in  land,  and  an 
economic  one  refleciing  the  opposition  between  the  holders  of 
shares  in  the  fields  and  the  holders  of  auxiliary  tenements.  The 
feature  of  personal  serfdom  is  also  noticeable,  but  it  provides  a 
basis  only  for  the  comparatively  small  group  of  serviy  of  whom 
only  about  25,000  arc  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
contrast  between  this  exceptionally  situated  class  and  the  rest 
of  the  population  shows  that  personal  slavery  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  Is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Domesday  Survey  constantly  mentions 
the  terra  vUlanorum  as  opposed  to  the  demesne  in  the  estates  or 
manors  of  the  time,  and  that  the  land  of  the  rustics  is  taxed 
separately  for  the  geld,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
property  of  the  lord  and  that  of  the  peasant  dependent  on  him  is 
clcariy  marked  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  importance. 
The  Domesday  Survey  puts  before  us  the  state  of  things  in 
England  as  it  was  at  th6  very  beginning  of  the  Norman  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  development  of  feudal 
society,  of  centralizing  kingship  and  ultimately  of  a  system  of 
common  law,  brought  about  great  changes  which  all  hinge  on 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  kings,  while  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state  in  other  respects,  surrendered  it  completely  as 
regards  the  relations  between  the  peasants  and  their  lords. 
The  protection  of  the  assizes  was  tendered  in  dvil  matters  to 
free  tenants  and  refused  to  villeins.  The  royal  courts  refused 
to  entertain  suits  of  villeins  against  their  lords,  although  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  before  this  position  was  definitely 
taken  up.  Bracton  still  speaks  in  his  treatise  of  the  possibility 
for  the  courts  to  interfere  against  intolerable  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  lord  involving  the  destruction  of  the  villein's  waynage, 
that  is,  of  his  ploughteam,  and  in  the  Notebook  of  Bracton  there 
are  a  couple  of  cases  which  prove  that  X3th-century  judges 
occasionally  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  actions  by  persons 
holding  in  villenage  against  their  lords.  Gradually,  however, 
the  exception  of  villenage  became  firmly  settled.  As  the 
historical  and  practical  position  was  developing  on  these  lines 
the  lawyers  who  fashioned  English  common  law  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  it  the  teaching  of 
Roman  law  on  slavery.  Bracton  fits  his  definition  of  villenage 
into  the  Romanesque  scheme  of  Azo's  Summa  of  the  Institutes, 
and  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  made  sweeping  inferences 
from  this  general  position.  To  begin  with,  the  relation  between 
the  villein  and  his  lord  was  regarded  as  a  personal  and  not  a 
pracdial  one.  Everyone  bom  of  villein  stock  belonged  to  his 
master  and  was  bound  to  undertake  ajiy  service  which  might  be 
imp>oscd  on  him  by  the  master's  or  the  steward's  command. 
The  distinction  between  villeins  in  gross  and  villeins  regardant, 
of  which  much  is  made  by  modem  writers,  was  suggested  by 
modes  of  pleading  and  docs  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
Year-Books  before  the  15th  century.  Secondly,  all  independent 
proprietary  rights  were  denied  to  the  villein  as  against  bis  lord, 
and  the  legal  rule  "  quicquid  servo  acquiritur  domino  acquiri- 
tur  "  was  extended  to  villeins.  The  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  these  serfs  had  been  enjoying  protection  as  free  ceoris  in 
former  ages  made  itself  felt,  however,  in  three  dircctioris.  (i)  In 
criminal  matters  the  villein  was  treated  by  the  King's  Court 
irrespectively  of  any  consideration  as  to  his  debased  condition. 
More  especially  the  police  association,  organized  for  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  presentation  of  criminals — the  frankpledge 
groups  were  formed  of  all  "  worthy  of  were  and  wite,"  villeifts 
as  well  as  freemen.  (2)  Politically  the  villeins  were  not  elimin- 
ated from  the  body  of  citizens:  they  had  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve 
in  great  emergendes  in  the  militia,  to  serve  on  inquests,  &c., 
and  although  there  was  a  tendency  to  place  them  on  a  lower 
footing  in  all  these  respects  yet  the  fact  of  their  being  lesser 
members  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  remove  the  fimdamenta) 
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qualification  of  citizenship.  (3)  Even  in  civil  matters  villeins 
were  deemed  free  as  regards  third  persons.  They  could  sue 
and  be  sued  in  their  own  name,  and  although  they  were  able 
to  call  in  their  lords  as  defendants  when  proceeded  against, 
there  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
their  own  right.  The  state  even  afforded  them  protection 
against  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of  thdr  masters  in  respect 
of  life  and  limb,  but  in  laying  down  this  rule  English  lawyers 
were  able  to  follow  the  precedents  set  by  late  Roman  juris- 
prudence, especially  by  measures  of  Hadrian,  Antonine  and 
Constantine  the  Gre^t. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  harsh  treatment  of  villeins, 
namely,  the  rustic  tenantry  in  manors  of  ancient  d€$nesne, 
that  is,  in  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  before  the 
Conquest;  had  a  standing-ground  even  against  their  lords  as 
regards  the  tenure  of  their  plots  and  the  fixity  of  their  services. 
Technically  this  right  was  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  manors 
entered  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  terra  regis  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  became  effective 
if  the  manors  in  question  had  been  granted  by  later  kings  to 
subjects,  because  if  they  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  king  the 
only  remedy  agamst  ejectment  and  exaction  lay  in  petitioning 
for  redress  without  any  definite  right  to  the  latter.  If,  however, 
the  two  conditions  mentioned  were  forthcoming,  villeins,  or,  as 
they  were  technically  called,  villein  socmen  of  ancient  demesne 
mapors,  could  resbt  any  attempt  of  their  lords  to  encroach 
on  their  rights  by  depriving  them  of  their  holdings  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  their  customary  services.  Their  remedy  was  to 
apply  for  a  little  writ  of  right  in  the  first  case  and  for  a  writ 
of  fnonstraterunt  in  the  second.  These  writs  entitled  them 
to  appear  as  plaintiffs  against  the  brd  in  his  own  manorial 
court  and,  eventually,  to  have  the  question  at  issue  examined 
by  way  of  appeal,  on  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  reservation  on  some 
legal  points  in  the  upper  courts  of  the  king.  A  number  of  cases 
arising  from  these  privileges  of  the  men  of  ancient  demesne 
are  published  in  the  Notebook  of  Bracton  and  in  the  Abbreviatio 
placitorum.  This  exceptional  procedure  does  not  simply  go 
back  to  the  rule  that  persons  who  had  been  tenants  of  the  king 
ought  not  to  have  their  condition  altered  for  the  worse  in  con- 
sequence of  a  royal  grant.  If  this  were  the  only  doctrine 
applicable  in  the  case  there  would  be  no  reason  why  similar 
protection  should  be  denied  to  all  those  who  held  under  grantees 
of  manors  escheated  after  the  Conquest.  A  material  point 
for  the  application  of  the  privilege  consists  in  the  fact  that 
ancient  demesne  has  to  be  proved  from  the  time  before  the 
Conquest,  and  this  shows  dcariy  that  the  theory  was  partly 
deri^  from  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  in  villeins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  who,  as  we  have  said  above,  were  mostly 
ccorls,  that  is,  freebom  men. 

In  view  of  the  great  difference  in  the  legal  position  of  the  free 
man  and  of  the  villein  in  feudal  common  law,  it  became  very 
important  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  the  conditions  on  whidi 
the  status  of  a  villein  depended.  The  legal  theory  as  to  these 
conditions  was  somewhat  a>mplex,  because  it  had  to  take 
account  of  certain  practical  considerations  and  of  a  rather 
abrupt  transition  from  a  previous  stale  of  things  based  on 
different  premises.  Of  course,  persons  bom  from  villein 
parents  in  lawful  wedlock  were  villeins,  but  as  to  the  condition 
of  illegitimate  children  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  apply  the  rule  that  a  bastard  follows 
the  mother,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  servile  mother.  In 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  the  condition  of  the  child  is 
determined  by  the  free  or  villein  condition  of  the  tenement  in 
which  it  was  bom.  This  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  tene- 
ment is  well  adapted  to  feudal  notions  and  makes  itsdf  felt 
again  in  the  case  of  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  villdn.  He  can 
be  seized  without  further  formalities  if  he  is  caught  in  his 
*'  nest,"  that  is,  in  his  native  place.  If  not,  the  lord  can  follow 
him  in  fresh  pursuit  for  fotur  days;  once  these  days  past,  the 
fufptive  is  maintained  provisionally  in  possession  of  his  liberty, 
and  the  lord  has  to  bring  an  action  de  nativo  lu^endo  and  has  to 
assume  the  burden  of  proof. 


So  much  as  to  the  proof  of  viUenage  by  birth  or  previons 
condition.  But  there  were  numbers  of  cases  when  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  servile  status  turned  not  on  these  formal  points 
but  on  an  examination  of  the  services  performed  by  the  person 
claimed  as  a  villein  or  challenged  as  holding  in  villenage.  In 
both  cases  the  courts  had  often  recourse  to  proof  derived  not 
from  direct  testimony  but  from  indirect  indications  as  to  the 
kind  of  services  that  had  been  performed  by  the  supposed 
villein.  Certain  services,  especially  the  payment  of  merckd— 
the  fine  for  marrying  a  daughter — were  considered  to  be  the 
badge  of  serfdom.  Another  service,  the  performance  of  which 
established  a  presumption  as  to  villenage,  was  compulsory 
service  as  a  reeve.  Tlie  courts  also  tried  to  draw  a  distinction 
from  the  amount  and  regularity  of  agricultural  services  to 
which  a  tenant  was  subjected.  Bracton  speaks  of  the  contrast 
between  the  irregular  services  of  a  serf,  "  who  could  not  know 
in  the  evening  what  he  would  have  to  do  in  the  morning," 
and  services  agreed  upon  and  definite  in  their  amount.  Tlie 
customary  arrangements  of  the  work  of  viUdns,  however, 
render  thb  contrast  rather  fictitious.  The  obligations  of  down- 
right villeins  became  to  that  degree  settled  and  regular  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  designations  of  the  class  was  custumarii. 
Therefore  in  most  cases  there  were  no  arbitrary  exactioxs 
to  go  by,  except  perhaps  one  or  the  other  tallage  imposed  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  The  original  distinction  seems  to  haw 
been  made  not  between  arbitrary  and  agreed  b'ut  between 
occasbnal  services  and  regular  agricultural  week-work.  While 
the  occasional  services,  even  when  agricultural,  in  no  way 
established  a  presumption  of  villenage,  and  many  socmen, 
freemen  and  holders  by  serjeanty  submitted  to  them,  agri- 
cultural week-work  was  primarily  considered  as  a  trait  of 
villenage  and  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  classification  of  early  Norman  society.  The  villein 
was  in  this  sense  emphatically  the  man  holding."  by  the  fork 
and  the  flaU." 

This  point  brings  us  to  consider  the  matter-of-fact  conditions 
of  the  villeins  during  the  feudal  period,  c^>ccially  in  the  t2ih, 
13th  and  i4lh  centuries.  As  is  shown  by  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
the  Domesday  of  St  Paul,  the  Surveys  of  St  Peter,  Glouc.,' 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Ramsey  Abbey  and  countless  other  records 
of  the  same  kind,  the  customary  conditions  of  villenage  did  not 
tally  by  any  means  with  the  identification  between  viUenage 
and  slavery  suggested  by  the  jurists.  It  is  true  that  in  nomen- 
clature the  word  "  sirvi "  is  not  infrequently  used  {e.g.  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls)  where  viUani  might  have  been*  mentioned,  and 
the  feminine  nief  {nativa)  appears  as  the  regular  paraUel  of 
viUanus,  but  in  the  descriptions  of  usages  and  services  we  find 
that  the  power  of  the  lord  loses  its  disoetionary  character  a.nd 
is  in  every  respect  moderated  by  custom.  As  personal  depend- 
ents of  the  lord  native  villeins  were  liable  to  be  sold,  and  we  find 
actual  sales  recorded:  Glastonbiuy  Abbey  e.g,  sdls  a  certain 
Philipp  Hardyng  for  20  iUiillings.  But  such  transfers  of  human 
chattels  occur  seldom,  and  there  is  nothmg  during  the  English 
feudal  period  corresponding  to  the  brisk  tra^  in  men  character- 
istic of  the  ancient  world.  Merckd  was  regarded,  as  has  been 
stated  already,  as  a  badge  of  serfdom  in  so  far  as  it  was  said 
to  imply  a  "  buying  of  one's  own  blood  "  {servus  de  sanguine 
suo  emando).  The  explanation  is  even  more  charactenstic 
than  the  custom  itself,  because  fines  on  marriage  may  be 
levied  and  were  actually  levied  £rom  people  of  different  con- 
dition, from  the  free  as  well  as  from  the  serf.  Still  the  tendency 
to  treat  tnercket  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  serfdom  has  to  be 
noted,  and  we  find  that  the  custom  ^>read  for  this  very  reason 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  oi  powerful  lords:  in 
the  Hundred  Rolls  it  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole 
rustic  popuhition  of  certain  hundreds  in  a  way  which  can 
hardly  be  explained  unless  by  artificial  extension.  Htriot^ 
the  surrender  of  the  best  horse  or  ox,  is  also  considered  as  the 
common  incident  of  villein  tenure,  although,  of  course,  its  very 
name  proves  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  outfit  of  soldiets 
(Jkere-ge^u). 

Economically  the  institution  of  villena^  wa«  bound  49 
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with  die  majiorii]  organization — that  is,  with  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  in  which  central 
boaie  farms  were  cultivated  by  the  help  of  work  supplied  by 
Tilktn  households. 

The  most  important  of  villein  services  is  the  wtek-vwrk  per- 
formed by  the  peasantry.  Every  virgater  or  holder  of  a  bovate 
has  to  send  a  labourer  to  do  work  on  the  lord's  farm  for  some  days 
in  the  week.  Three  days  is  indeed  the  most  common  standard 
for  service  of  this  kind,  though  four  or  even  five  occur  sometimes, 
as  well  as  two.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  heavy 
charges,  such  as  four  or  five  days'  week-work,  that  only  one 
labourer  from  the  whole  holding  is  meant,  while  generally  there 
vert  several  men  living  on  every  holding— otherwise  the  service 
of  five  days  would  be  impossible  to  perform.  In  the  course  of 
these  three  days,  or  whatever  the  number  was.  many  require- 
ments of  the  demesne  had  to  be  met.  The  principal  of  these 
vas  piougkimg  the  fidds  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  for  such 
plott^ung  the  peasant  had  not  oiUy  to  appear  personally  as  a 
tabwirer,  but  to  bring  his  oxen  and  plough,  or  rather  to  join  with 
his  oxen  and  plough  in  the  work  imposed  on  the  village:  the 
heavy,  costly  plough  with  a  team  of  eight  oxen  had  to  be  made  up 
by  several  peasants  contributing  their  beasts  and  implements 
towards  its  compoMtion.  In  the  same  way  the  villagers  had  to 
go  throu^  the  work  of  harrowing  with  their  harrows,  and  of 
removing  the  harvest  in  their  vans  and  carts.  Carriage  duties 
in  carts  and  on  horseback  were  also  apportioned  according  to 
the  time  they  took  as  a  part  of  the  week-work.  Then  came 
nnarecraUe  varieties  of  manual  work  for  the  erection  and 
keeping  up  of  hedges,  the  preservation  of  dykes,  canals  and 
ditches,  the  threshing  and  garnering  of  com,  the  tending  and 
shearing  of  sheep  and  so  forth.  All  this  hand-work  was  reckoned 
according  to  customary  standards  as  day-work  and  week-work. 
Bet  besides  ill  these  services  into  which  the  regular  week-work 
of  the  peasantry  was  differentiated, stood  some  additional  duties. 
The  ploughing  for  the  lord,  for  instance,  was  not  only  imposed 
ia  the  shape  of  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  but  took 
sometimes  the  shape  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  which  the 
village  had  to  though  and  to  sow  for  the  lord  irrespectively 
0!  the  time  employed  on  it.  This  was  sometimes  termed 
tzfcUartk.  Exceedingly  burdensome  services  were  required 
m  the  seasons  when  farming  processes  are,  as  it  were,  at  their 
hcig:ht— in  the  seasons  of  mowing  and  reaping,  when  every  day 
is  of  q>ecial  value  and  the  working  power  of  the  farm  hands  is 
straioed  to  the  utmost.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  call 
ap  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  the  manor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  housewives  for  two,  three  or  more  days  of 
nwrniog  and  reaping  on  the  lord's  fields;  to  these  botm^oorks 
il»  peasantry  was  asked  or  invited  by  special  summons,  and 
their  value  was  so  far  appreciated  that  the  villagers  were 
eoaOy  treated  to  mcab  in  tascs  where  they  were  again  and 
a^ain  called  off  from  their  own  fields  to  the  demesne.  The 
liberafity  of  the  lord  actually  went  so  far,  in  exceptionally  hard 
straits,  that  some  ale  was  served  to  the  labourers  to  keep  them  in 
food  httmonr. 

In  the  14th  century  this  social  arrangement,  based  primarily 
OB  oatuxal  economy  and  on  the  feudal  disruption  of  society,  began 
to  gyve  way.  The  gradual,  spread  of  intercourse  rendered  un- 
cccessaiy  the  natural  husbandry  of  former  times  which  sought 
to  produce  a  complete  set  of  goods  in  every  separate  locality. 
Isstcad  of  acting  as  a  little  worid  by  itsdf  for  the  raising  of  com, 
the  bteeding  oi  cattle,  the  gathering  of  wool,  the  weaving  of 
Cccn  and  common  dckhs,  the  fabrication  of  necessary  imple- 
Doits  of  all  kinds,  the  local  group  began  to  buy  some  of  these 
foods  and  to  seU  some  others,  renouncing  isolation  and  making 
i^  destiny  dependent  on  commercial  intercourse.  Instead  of 
requiring  from  its  population  all  kinds  of  woik  and  reducing 
ks  ordinary  occupations  to  a  hard-and-fast  routine  meeting 
a  a  slow  and  unskilled  maimer  all  poBsible  contingencies,  the 
local  group  began  to  move,  to  caU  in  workmen  from  abroad  for 
biAs  of  a  tpeaal  nature,  and  to  send  hs  own  workmen  to 
Igo4  a«fl  for  profitable  emptoyment  in  other  places.  Instead 
•C  minagh^  the  land  Vy  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 


processes,  by  a  customary  immobflity  of  tenure  and  service,  by 
communalistic  restrictions  on  private  enterprise  and  will,  local 
society  began  to  try  improvements,  to  escape  from  the  bounds 
of  champion  farming.  Instead  of  producing  and  collecting 
goods  for  immediate  consumption,  local  society  came  more  and 
more  into  the  habirof  exchanging  com,  cattle,  cloth,  for  money, 
and  of  laying  money  by  as  a  means  of  getting  all  sorts  of 
exchangeable  goods,  when  required.  In  a  word,  the  time  of 
commercial^  contractual^  cask  intercourse  was  coming  fast.  What 
was  exceptional  and  subsidiary  in  feudal  times  came  to  obtain 
general  recognition  in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries, 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  assumed  a  very  different  aspect. 
A  sinular  transformation  took  place  in  regard  to  goveramenL 
The  local  monarchy  of  the  manorial  lords  was  fast  giving  way  to 
a  central  power  which  maintained  its  laws,  the  circuits  of  its 
judges,  the  fiscal  claims  of  its  exchequer,  the  police  interference 
of  its  dvil  officers  all  through  the  country,  and,  by  prevailing 
over  the  franchises  of  manorial  lords,  gave  shape  to  a  vast 
dominion  of  legal  equality  and  legal  proteaion,  in  which  the 
forces  of  commercial  exchange,  of  contract,  of  social  intercourse, 
found  a  ready  and  welcome  sphere  of  action.  In  truth  both 
processes,  the  economic  and  the  political  one,  worked  so  much 
together  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  influenced 
the  other  more,  which  was  the  cause  and  which  the  effect. 
Government  grew  strong  because  it  could  draw  on  a  society 
which  was  going  ahead  in  enterprise  and  well-being;  sociid 
intercourse  progressed  because  it  could  depend  on  a  strong 
government  to  safeguard  it. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  actual  stages  by  which  this  momentotis 
passage  from  the  manorial  to  the  commercial  arrangement  was 
achieved,  we  have  to  notice  first  of  all  a  rapid  dadopment  of 
contractual  relations.  We  know  that  in  feudal  law  there  ran  a 
standing  contrast  between  tenure  by  custom— villein  tenure — ^and 
tenure  by  cotUract—lrte  tenure.  While  the  manorial  system  was 
in  full  force  this  contrast  led  to  a  classification  of  holdings  and 
affected  the  whole  position  of  people  on  the  land.  Still,  even  at 
that  time  it  might  hai^n  that  a  freeholder  owned  some  land 
in  villenage  by  the  side  of  his  free  tenement,  and  that  a  villein 
held  some  land  freely  by  agreement  with  his  lord  or  with  a 
third  person.  But  these  cases,  though  by  no  means  infrequent, 
were  still  exceptional  As  a  rule  people  used  land  as  holdings, 
and  those  were  rigidly  classified  as  villein  or  free  tenements.  The 
interesting  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  without  any  formal  break, 
leasing  land  for  life  and  for  term  of  years  is  seen  to  be  rapidly 
spreading  from  the  end  of  the  X3th  century,  and  numberless  small 
tenancies  are  created  in  the  X4th  century  which  break  up  the 
disposition  of  the  holdings.  From  the  close  of  the  xjth  century 
downwards  countless  transactions  on  the  basis  of  leases  for  terms 
of  years  occur  between  the  peasants  themselves,  any  suit- 
ably kept  set  of  14th-century  court  rolb  containing  entries  in 
which  such  and  such  a  villein  is  said  to  appear  in  the  kalimote 
and  to  surrender  for  the  use  of  another  person  named  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  holding.  The  number  of  years  and  the 
conditions  of  payment  are  specified.  Thus,  behind  the  screen  of 
the  normal  shares  a  number  of  small  tenancies  arise  which  run 
their  economic  concerns  independently  from  the  cumbersome 
arrangements  of  tenure  and  service. and,  needless  to  add,  all  these 
tenancies  are  burdened  with  money  rents. 

Another  series  of  momentous  changes  took  place  in  the 
arrangement  of  services.  Even  the  manorial  system  admitted 
the  buying  off  for  money  of  particular  dues  in  kind  and  of 
specific  performance  of  work.  A  villein  might  be  allowed 
to  bring  a  penny  instead  of  bringing  a  chicken  or  to  pay  a  rent 
instead  of  appearing  with  his  oxen  three  times  a  week  on  the 
lord's  fields.  Such  rents  were  called  mal  or  mail  in  contrast 
with  the  gafol,  andent  rents  which  had  been  imposed  inde- 
pendently, apart  from  any  buying  off  of  customary  services. 
There  were  even  whole-bodies  of  peasants  called  Molmen,  because 
they  had  bought  off  work  from  the  lord  by  settling  with  him 
on  the  basis  of  money  rents.  As  time  went  on  these,  practices 
of  commutation  became  more  and  more  frequent..  There  were, 
for  both  sides,  many  advantages  in  arranging  thekjotatual 
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relations  on  this  basis.  The  lord,  instead  of  dumsy  work,  got 
dear  money,  a  much-coveted  means  of  satisfying  needs  and 
wishes  of  any  kind — instead  of  ctunbrous  performances  which 
did  not  come  always  at  the  proper  moment,  were  carried  out 
in  a  half-hearted  manner,  yidded  no  immediate  results,  and 
did  not  admit  of  convenient  rearrangement.  The  peasant  got 
rid  of  a  hateful  drudgery  which  not  only  took  up  his  time  and 
means  in  an  unprofitable  nuinncr,  but  placed  him  under  the 
rough  control  and  the  arbitrary  disdpline  of  stewards  or  reeves 
and  gave  occasion  to  all  sorts  of  fines  and  extortions. 

With  the  growth  of  intercourse  and  security  money  became 
more  frequent  and  the  number  of  such  transactions  increased 
in  proportion.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  con- 
version of  serviefcs  into  rents  went  on  very  gradually,  as  a 
series  of  private  agreements,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  suppose,  as  some  scholars  have  done,  that  it  had  led  to  a 
general  commutation  by  the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  the 
14th  century.  The  X4th  century  was  marked  by  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  and  particularly 
the  tremendous  loss  in  population  occasioned  in  the  middle  of 
this  century  by  the  Black  Death  called  forth  a  most  serious 
crisis.  No  wonder  that  many  lords  dung  very  tenaciously 
to  customary  services,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  seem  to 
l)avc  been  espedally  backward  in  going  over  to  the  system  of 
money  rents.  There  is  evidence  to  show,  for  instance,  that 
the  manors  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  were  managed  on  the 
system  of  enforced  labour  right  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
iSih  century,  slM,  of  course,  survivals  of  these  customs  in  the 
shape  of  scattered  services  livccf  on  much  longer.  A  second 
drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords  was  called 
forth  by  the  fact  that  commutation  for  fixed  rents  gradually 
lessened  the  value  of  the  exactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Money  not  only  became  less  scarce  but  it  became  cheaper, 
so  that  the  couple  of  pence  for  which  a  day  of  manual  work 
was  bought  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  did  not 
fetch  more  than  half  of  their  former  value  at  its  end.  As  quit 
rents  were  customary  and  not  rack  rents,  the  successors  of 
those  who  had  redeemed  their  services  were  gaining  the  whole 
surplus  in  the  value  of  goods  and  labour  as  against  money, 
while  the  successors  of  those  who  had  commuted  their  right 
to  claim  services  for  certain  sums  in  money  lost  all  the 
corresponding  difference.  These  inevitable  consequences  came 
to  be  perceived  in  course  of  time  and  occasioned  a  backward 
tendency  towards  services  in  kind  which  could  not  prevail 
against  the  general  movement  from  natural  economy  to  money 
dealings,  but  was  strong  enough  to  produce  social  friction  and 
grave  disturbances. 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  14th  century  has  its  complement 
in  the  legal  crisis  of  the  15th.  At  that  time  the  courts  of 
law  begin  to  do  away  with  the  denial  of  protection  to  villeins 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  the  legal  basis  of  villenage. 
This  is  effected  by  the  recognitiou  of  copyhold  tenure -(see 
Copyhold). 

It  is  a  fact  of  first-rate  magm'tude  that  in  the  islh  century 
customary  relations  on  one  hand,  the  power  of  government 
on  the  other,  ripened,  as  it  were,  to  that  extent  that  the  judges 
of  the  king  began  to  take  cognizance  of  the  relations  of  the 
peasants  to  their  lords.  The  first  cases  which  occur  in  this 
sense  are  still  treated  not  as  a  matter  of  common  law,  but  as  a 
manifestation  of  equity.  As  doubtful  questions  of  trust,  of 
wardship,  of  testamentary  succession,  they  were  taken  up  not 
in  the  strict  course  of  justice,  but  as  matters  in  which  redresi 
was  sorely  needed  and  had  to  be  brought  by  the  exceptional 
power  of  the  court  of  chancery.  But  this  interference  of 
15th-century  chancdlors  paved  the  way  towards  one  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  in.  the  law;  without  formally  enfranchising 
villeins  and  villein  tenure  they  created  a  legal  basis  for  it  in 
the  law  of  the  realm:  in  the  formula  of  copyhold — tenement 
held  at  the  vill  of  the  lord  and  by  the  custom  of  the  manor — the 
first  pan  lost  its  significance  and  the  second  prevailed,  in  down- 
right contrast  with  former  times  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
second  port  had  no  legal  value  and  the  first  expressed  the  view 


of  the  courts.  One  may  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  tbese 
obscure  decisions  rendered  unnecessary  in  England  the  work 
achieved  with  such  a  flotuish  of  trumpets  in  France  by  the 
emandpating  decree  of  the  4th  of  August  1789. 

The  personal  condition  of  villenage  did  not,  however,  dis- 
appear at  once  with  the  rue  of  copyhold.  It  lingered  through 
the  i6th  century  and  appears  exceptionally  even  in  the  xjth. 
Deeds  of  emancipation  and  payments  for  personal  enfrancUse- 
mcnt  are  often  noticed  at  that  very  time.  But  these  are 
only  survivals  of  an  arrangement  which  has  been  destroyed  in 
its  essence  by  a  complete  change  of  economic  and  political 
conditions. 

BinLiocRAPRT.— P.  Vinogradoff,  VOlaiuage  tn  En^ami  (Oxfoed. 
X893) :  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Eng^uh  Law  (1895),  book  ii. 
c.  I.  SS  5.  13.  13;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  and  ^Beyond  (1897). 
Essay  1.  $i  3,  3.  4;  F.  Scebohm.  The  English  ViUait  Community 
(188^);  W.  S.  Holdsworth,  Hislory  of  English  Law,  ill.  (1909): 
P.  Vmo^doff,  Growth  of  the  Manor  (1905);  P.  Vinogradoff.  English 
Society  %n  the  Xlth  Century  (19(08)  { A.  Savme  in  the  English  HiOarieal 
Renew t  xvii.  (1902):  A.  Savine  m  the  Economic  Quarterly  Review 
(1904);  A.  Savine,  "  Bondmen  under  the  Tudors,  in  the  Trans- 
actums  of  the  Royal  Uistoncal  Society,  xvii.  (1903).  (P.  Vl) 

VILLENEUVE,  PIERRE  CHARLES  JEAN  BAPTISTE  SIU 
VESTRE  (1763-Z806),  French  admiral,  was  bom  at  Valensolcs  in 
Provence  on  the  31st  of  December  1763.  He  entered  the  French 
royal  navy  as  a  "  galde  du  Pavilion."  Although  he  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  "  noble  "  officers,  who  were  the  object  of  peculiar 
animosity  to  the  Jacobins,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  majority 
of  his  comrades,  which  was  to  be  massacred,  or  driven  into  exile. 
He  sympathized  sincerely  with  the  general  aims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  a  full  share  of  the  Provencal  fluency  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  timely  and  impressive  display  of  "  civic  *' 
sentiments.  In  the  dearth  of  trained  officers  he  rose  with  what 
for  the  French  navy  was  exceptional  rapidity,  though  it  woidd 
have  caused  no  surprise  in  England  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
had  good  interest.  He  was  named  post-captain  in  1793,  and 
rear-admiral  in  1796.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Irdand  which 
reached  Bantry  Bay,  but  the  shijys  which  were  to  have  come  to 
Brest  from  Toulon  with  him  arrived  too  late,  and  were  forced 
to  lake  refuge  at  L'Orient.  He  accompanied  the  expedition 'to 
Egypt,  with  his  flag  in  the  "  Guillaume  Tell "  (86).  She  was 
the  third  ship  from  the  rear  of  the  French  line  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  escaped  from  the  general  destruction  in  company 
with  the  "  GC'n^reux  "  (78).  Villcneuve  reached  Malta  on  iho 
23rd  of  August.  His  conduct  was  severely  blamed,  and  he 
defended  himself  by  a  specious  letter  to  his  colleague  Blanquet- 
Duchayla  on  the  12th  of  November  1800,  when  he  had  returned 
to  Paris.  At  the  time.  Napoleon  approved  of  his  action.  In  a 
letter  written  to  him  on  the  21st  of  August  1798,  three  weeks 
after  the  battle,  Napoleon  says  that  the  only  reproach  Villcneuve 
had  to  make. against  himself  was  that  he  had  not  retreated 
sooner,  since  the  position  taken  by  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  had  been  forced  and  surrounded.  When,  however,  the 
emperor  after  his  fall  dictated  his  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  to  General  Bertrand  at  St  Helena,  he  attributed  the 
defeat  at  the  Nile  largdy  to  the  *'  bad  conduct  of  Admiral 
Villencuve."  In  the  interval  Villcneuve  had  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  complicated  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England 
in  1805.  Napoleon  must  still  have  believed  in  the  admiral's 
capadty  and  good  fortune,  a  qualification  for  which  he  had  a 
great  regard,  when  he  selected  him  to  succeed  Latouche  Trcville 
upon  his  death  at  Toulon  in  August  1804.  The  duty  of  the 
Toulon  squadron  was  to  draw  NclscA  to  the  West  Indies,  return 
rapidly,  and  in  combination  with  other  French  and  Spanish 
ships,  to  enter  the  Channel  with  an  overwhelming  force.  It  is 
quite  obvioxis  that  Villcneuve  had  from  the  first  no  confidence 
in  the  success  of  an  opefation  requiring  for  its  execution  an 
amazing  combination  of  good  luck  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  squadrons  concerned.  He  knew  that  the  French  were  net 
efl^dent,  and  that  their  Spanish  allies  were  in  a  far  worse  state 
than  themselves.  It  required  a  very  tart  order  from  Napoleon 
to  drive  him  out  of  Paris  in  October  1804.     He  took   the 
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ownmand  in  Nofvember.  On  the  X7t1i  of  January  1805  he  left 
TooioD  lor  the  first  time,  but  was  driven  t>ack  by  a  squall  which 
<iwm«tfrd  tome  of  his  awkwardly  handled  ships.  On  the  3rd  of 
Uaich  he  was  out  again,  and  this  time  he  headed  Nelson  by 
some  weeks  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  But  Villeneuve's 
saccess  so  far  bad  not  removed  his  fears.  Though  on  taking 
Bp  his  fomnuiiKl  he  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day  in  which  he 
ipoke  boldly  enough  of  the  purpose  of  his  cruise,  and  his  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  it,  he  was  racked  by  fears  of  what 
mi^t  happen  to  the  force  entrusted  to  his  care.  For  the 
details  of  tbe  campaign  see  Tkapalgak.  In  so  far  as  the 
biography  o£  ViDeneuve  is  concerned,  his  behaviour  during 
these  trying  months  caimot  escape  condemnation.  He  had 
andertaken  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Sbce  he  had  not  declined  the  task,  altogether,  it  was  clearly  his 
daty  to  execute  his  orders  at  all  hs/Jirds  If  he  was  defeated, 
as  be  almost  certainly  would  have  been,  he  could  have  left  the 
resfxmsibility  fen*  the  disaster  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Napoleon 
vho  assigned  him  the  task.  But  Villeneuvc  could  not  free  him- 
self from  the  otmviction  that  it  was  his  business  to  save  his  fleet 
e\-en  if  he  rained  the  emperor's  plan  of  invasion.  Thus  after 
he  returned  to  Europe  and  fought  Ids  confused  action  with 
Sir  R.  Calder  off  Ferrol  on  the  32nd  of  July  1805,  he  first  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  in  spite  of  vehement  orders  to  come  on,  turned 
south  to  Cadii;  Napoleon's  habit  of  suggesting  alternative 
ownes  to  his  lieutenants  gave  him  a  vague  appearance  of  excuse 
for  making  for  that  port.  But  it  was  one  which  only  a  very 
weak  man  would  have  availed  himself  of,  for  all  hia^ instructions 
ought  to  have  been  read  subject  to  the  standing  injunction  to 
come  on  to  the  Channel — and  in  turning  south  to  Cadiz,  he  was 
going  in  the  opposite  directim.  His  decision  to  leave  Cadiz 
and  give  battle  in  October  1805,  which  led  directly  to  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  caxmot  be  justifi^  even  on  his  own  principles.  He 
foresaw  defeat  to  be  inevitable,  and  yet  he  went  out  solely 
because  he  learnt  from  the  Blinister  of  Marine  that  another 
oficer  had  been  sent  to  supersede  him.  In  fact  he  ran  to  meet 
the  very  destruction  he  had  tried  to  avoid.  No  worse  fate 
vould  have  befallen  him  in  the  Channel  than  came  upon  him  at 
Trafalgar,  bat  it  udf^t  have  been  incurred  in  a  manly  attempt 
to  ^bey  bis  ordeis.  It  was  provoked  in  a  spasm  of  wounded 
vanity.  At  Trafalgar  he  showed  personal  courage,  but  the 
helpless  incapacity  of  the  allies  to  manoeuvre  gave  him  no 
of^mtunity  to  infliirnrf  the  course  of  the  battle.  He  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  En^and,  but  was  soon  released.  Shortly  after 
hading  in  France  be  committed  suicide  in  an  inn  at  Renncs,  on 
the  22nd  of  April  1806.  Among  the  other  improbable  crimes 
attributed  to  Napoleon  by  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Europe,  was 
the  marder  of  ViUeneuve,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  to 
doobt  that  the  admiral  died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  oofTCopondenoe  of  Napoleon  contains  many  references  to 
Vaeaeove.  Aceoants  of  the  naval  operations  in  which  he  was 
cpwoeroed  will  be  found  in  James's  Nmal  History.  Troude,  in  hb 
IWthBci  ■— g/rr  ie  la  Framu,  voL  iiL,  publishes  several  erf  his  letters 
aad  ordoa  of  the  day.  (D.  H.) 

VnUWni V JM^AVIOIfOH,  a  town  of  south-eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  Card  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhooe  opposite  Avignon,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
stwpnwnn  bodge.  Pop.  (1906)  2582.  ViUeneuve  preserves 
maay  remains  of  its  medieval  importance.  The  dburch  of 
Xotre  Dame,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  contains  a  rich  marble 
ahar  and  lymarkaWf  pictures.  The  hospice,  once  a  Franciscan 
eoBveat,  part  of  adiich  is  oociq>ied  by  a  museum  of  pictures  and 
aatirpriTifs,  has  a  diapd  in  which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Innocent 
n.  (d.  1363).  Hie  church  and  other  remains  of  the  Carthusian 
oouuLay  ci  Val-de-B£n£diction,  founded  in  1356  by  Innocent 
VX,  are  now  oed  for  habitation  and  other  secular  purposes.  A 
gBcwsy  aad  a  rotunda,  buHt  as  shelter  for  a  fountain,  both 
dating  teat  about  X670,  are  of  architectural  note.  OntheMont 
Aadaoa,  a  hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  stands  the  Foit  of 
St  Aadii  (Mtb  century),  which  is  entered  by  an  imposing 
gateway  and  contains  a  Romanesque  chapel  and 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Andr£.    The  other  buildings  of 


interest  include  several  old  mansions  once  belonging  to  cardinals 
and  nobles,  and  a  tower,  the  Tour  de  Philippe  le  Bel,  built  in  the 
i4lh  century,  which  guarded  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pont 
St  B6n£zet  (see  Avignon). 

In  the  6th  century  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Andr£  was 
founded  on  Moimt  Andaon,  and  the  village  which  grew  up  round 
it  took  its  name.  In  the  ijlh  century  the  monks,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  crown,  established  a  basitde,  or  "  new  town," 
which  came  to  be  called  ViUeneuve.  The  town  was  the  resort 
of  the  French  cardinals  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  and  its  importance,  due  largely  to  its  numerous  re- 
ligious establii^ents,  did  not  decline  tiU  the  Revolution. 

VILLENEUVE^UR-IjOT.  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissemeht  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
23  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Agen  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Orleans  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  6978;  commune,  13,540.  ViUeneuve  is 
divided  into  t?vo  unequal  portions  by  the  river  Lot,  which  here 
runs  between  high  banks.  The  chief  quarter  stands  on  the 
right  bank  and  is  united  to  the  quarter  on  the  left  bank  by  a 
bridge  of  the  X3th  century,  the  principal  arch  of  which,  con- 
structed in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  in  place  of  two  older  arches, 
has  a  span  of  xx8  ft  and  a  height  of  59  ft.  On  the  left  bank 
portions  of  the  X3th  century  ramparts,  altered  and  surmounted 
by  machicolations  in  the  xsth  century,  remain,  and  high 
square  towers  rise  above  the  gates  to  the  north-east  and  south- 
west, known  respectively  as  the  Porte  de  Paris  and  Porte  de 
Pujols.  On  the  right  bank  boulevards  have  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  pbce  of  the  ramparts.  Arcades  of  the  X3th  century 
surround  the  Place  La  Fayette,  and  old  houses  of  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  centuries  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
towiL  The  church  of  St  fitienne  is  in  late  Gothic  style.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lot,  2  m.  S.S.W>  of  ViUeneuve,  are  the 
X3th-centuiy  walls  of  Pujols.  The  buUdings  of  the  ancient 
abb^  of  Eyssea,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.^  which  are  mainly  of 
the  xyth  century,  serve  as  a  departmental  prison  and  peni- 
tentiary settlement.  The  principal  hospital,  the  hospice  St 
Cyr,  is  a  handsome  building  standing  in  beautiful  gardens. 
ViUeneuve  has  a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce  and  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  It  is  an 
important  agricultural  centre  and  has  a  veiy  large  trade  in 
plums  (prunes  d'enU)  and  in  the  produce  of  the  market  gardens 
which  surround  it,  as  weU  as  in  cattle,  horses  and  wine.  The 
preparation  of  preserved  plums  and  the  tinning  of  peas  and 
beans  occupy  many  hands;  there  are  also  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  tin  boxes.  The  important  miU  of  Gajac 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Lot  a  Uttle  above  the  town. 

ViUeneuve  was  founded  in  X254  by  Alphonse,  count  of 
Poitiers,  brother  of  Louis  DC,  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Gajac,  which  had  been  deserted  during  the  Albigensian  crusade. 

VILLEROI,  FRANgOIS  1>B  NEUFVILLE,  Due  de  (1644-1730), 
French  soldier,  came  of  a  noble  fanuly  which  had  risen  into 
prominence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  His  father  Nicolas 
de  NeufviUe,  Marquis  de  VOleroi,  marshal  of  France  (x  598-1685), 
created  a  duke  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  young  king's  governor, 
and  the  boy  was  thus  brouj^t  up  in  dose  relations  with  Louis. 
An  intimate  of  the  king,  a  finished  courtier  and  leader  of  society 
and  a  man  of  great  personal  gallantry,  ViUeroi  was  marked 
out  for  advancement  in  the  army,  which  he  loved,  but  which 
had  always  a  juster  appreciation  of  his  incapacity  than  Louis. 
In  X693,  without  having  exercised  any  reaUy  important  and 
re^)onUUe  command,  he  was  made  a  manhal,  In  X695,  when 
X*uxembourg  died,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Flanders,  and  WUUam  IIL  found  him  a  far  more  complaisant 
opponent  than  the  **  Uttle  hunchback."  In  xyox  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  supersede  Catinat  and  was  soon  beaten  by  the  inferior 
army  of  Eugene  at  Chiari  (see  Spanish  Sucxzssion  Wax).  In 
the  winter  of  170X  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  surprise  of 
Cremona,  and  the  wits  of  the  army  made  at  his  expense  the 
famous  rhyme: 

"  Far  la  favcur  de  BeUone.  et  par  un  bonheor  sans  ^gal. 
Nous  avoos  consent  Crimone — et  perdu  notre  g&i^raL'* 

In  the  foUowing  years  he  was  pitted  against  Marlborough  in 
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the  Low  Countries.  Marlborou^'s  own  difficulties  with  the 
Dutch  and  other  allied  commissioners,  rather  than  Villeroi's 
own  skill,  put  off  the  inevitable  disaster  for  some  years,  but 
in  1706  the  duke  attacked  him  and  thoroughly  defeated  him 
at  Ramillies  (q.v.).  Louis  consoled  his  <dd  friend  with  the 
remark,  "  At  our  age,  one  is  no  longer  lucky,"  but  superwded 
him  in  the  command,  and  henceforward  Villeroi  lived  the  life 
of  a  courtier,  much  busied  with  intrigues  but  retaining  to  the 
end  the  friendship  of  his  master.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of 
July  1730  at  Paris. 

VILLERS  LA  VILLE,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of 
.  Braf^t,  3  UL  E.  of  Quatre  Bras,  with  a  statio|^n  the  direct 
line  from  Louvain  to  Charleroi.  Pop.  (1904)  1166.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Villers  founded  in  z  147  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
republicans  in  1795.  In  the  rtiined  church  attached  to  the 
abbey  are  still  to  be  seen  the  tombstones  of  several  dukes  of 
Brabant  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
VILLETTB,  CHARLES,  Masqdis  dx  (i 736-1 793),  French 
writer  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December 
1736,  the  son  of  a  financier  who  left  him  a  large  fortune  and 
the  title  of  marquis.  After  taking  part  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  young  Villette  returned  in  1763  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  insufferable  manners.  But  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  intimacy  of  Voltaire,  who  had  known  his  mother 
and  who  wished  to  make  a  poet  of  him.  The  old  philosopher 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  his  praligB  the  French  TibuUus.  In 
1777,  on  Voltaire's  advice,  Villette  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Varicourt,  but  the  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  his  wife  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denis. 
During  the  Revolution  Villette  publicly  burned  hb  letters  of 
nobility,  wrote  revolutionary  articles  in  the  Ckranique  de 
Paris,  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise.  He  had  the  courage  to  censure 
the  September  massacres  and  to  vote  for  the  imprisonment 
only,  and  not  for  the  death,  of  Louis  XVL  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  July  1793. 

In  1784  he  published  hb  (EmreSt  which  are  of  little  value,  and  !n 
179a  his  articles  in  the  Cbrouiqite  de  Paris  appeared  in  book  form 
under  the  tide  Lettres  ckoistes  sur  Us  ^rtnctpamx  Miuments  d$  la 
R69oltUimL 

VILUERS,  CHARLES  PELHAM  (1803-1898),  English  sUtes- 
man,  son  of  George  Villiers,  grandson  of  the  ist  earl  of  Clarendon 
of  the  second  (Villiers)  creation,  and  brother  of  the  4th  earl 
iq.v.),  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  Januaiy  i8oa,  and 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  read  for  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  an  associate  of  the  Bentha 
mites  and  "  philosophical  radicals  "  of  the  day.  He  was  an 
assistant  commissioner  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  (1833), 
and  in  1833  was  made  by  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  whose  secretaiy 
he  had  been,  a  chanceiy  examiner  of  witnesses,  holding  this 
office  till  1853.  In  1835  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  retained  his  seat  till  his  death.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
free-trade  movement,  and  became  prominent  with  Cobden  and 
Bright  as  one  of  its  chief  supporters,  being  indefatigable  in 
pressing  the  need  for  free  trade  on  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
resolution  and  by  petition.  After  free  trade  triumphed  in  1846 
his  importance  in  politics  became  rather  historical  than  actual, 
especially  as  he  advanced  to  a  venerable  old  age;  but  ht  was 
president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
from  1859  to  1866,  and  he  did  other  useful  work  in  the  Liberal 
reforms  (rf  the  time.  Like  Bright,  he  parted  from  Mr  Gladstone 
on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  He  attended  parliament  for  the 
last  time  in  1895,  and  died  on  the  i6th  of  Januaiy  1898. 

VILUBR8  DE  L*ISLB-AOAM,  PHILIPPE  AUOUSTE 
MATHIAS,  COMTB  DE  (1838-1889),  French  poet,  was  bom 
at  St  Brieuc  in  Brittany -and  baptized  on  the  38th  of  November 
1838.  He  may  be  said  to.  have  inaugurated  the  Symbolist 
movement  in  French  literature,  and  Xxtf,  the  play  on  which 
be  was  engaged  during  so  much  of  his  life,  though  it  was  only 
published  after  his  death,  is  the  typical  Symbolist  drama.  He 
began  with  a  volume  of  .Premidraf  Ptf^lrsef  (1856-58).   This  was 


followed  by  a  ^d  romance  of  the  supematuzal,  Isit  (1863), 
and  by  two  plays  m  prose,  Elin  (z866)  and  Mcrgatu  (1866). 
La  RhoUe,  a  pky  in  which  Ibsen's  DoWs  Housa  aeems  to  be 
anticipated,  was  represented  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1870;  Camtes 
erudSf  his  finest  volume  of  short  stories,  in  1883,  and  a  new 
series  in  1889,  Le  Nouveau  MotkU,  a  drama  in  five  acts,  in  x88o, 
V£ve  future,  an  amazing  piece  of  buffoonery  satirizins  .the 
pretensions  of  science,  in  z886;  Trtbulal  Bonkomet  in  1887, 
U  Secret  de  Pickajaud  in  1888;  AxU  in  1890.    He  died  in  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  the  Frftres  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu,  on  the  Z9th 
of  August  1889.    Villiers  has  left  behind  him  a  legend  probably 
not  more  fantastic  than  the  tmth.     Sharing  many  of  tlie 
opinions  of  Don  (Quixote,  he  shared  also  Don  (Quixote's  life. 
He  was  the  descendant  OJF  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Kmghts  of 
Malta,  famous  in  history,  and  his  pride  as  an  aristocrat  and 
as  an  idealist  were  equal    He  hated  mediocrity,  science,  prog 
ress,  the  present  age,  money  and  "serious"  people.    In  one 
division  of  his  work  he  attacked  all  the  things  which  he  hated 
with  a  savage  irony;  in  another  division  of  his  work  he  dis- 
covered at  least  some  glimpses  of  the  ideal  world.    He  renatains 
a  remarkable  poet  and  a  remarkable  satirist,  imperfect  as  both. 
He  improvised  out  of  an  abundant  gemus,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  work  was  no  more  than  improvisation.    He  was  ac- 
cust<Hned  to  talk  his  stories  before  he  wrote  them.    Sometimes 
he  talked  them  instead  of  writing  them.    But  he  has  left,  at 
all  events,  the  Omtes  cruets,  in  which  may  be  found  every 
clastic  quality  of  the  French  conte,  together  with  many  o£  the 
qualities  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Ernst  Hoffman,  and  the 
drama  of  AxO,  in  which  the  stage  takes  a  new  splendour  and  a 
new  subtlety  of  meaning     \^er8'8  influence  <m  the  younger 
French  writers  was  considerable.    It  was  always  an  oaltAtion. 
No  one  in  his  tune  followed  a  literary  ideal  more  romantically 

(A.  Sy.) 

See  also  R.  du  Pontavioe  de  Heuaiey,  VtUiers  de  F Isle-Adam  (t  893). 
a  biography,  English  trans  (1904)  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  S. 
"Mallarme.  Lis  Mtens  VtUters  de  risU-Adam  (1893) ,  R  Martuiean. 
Uh  vtvatU  ei  deux  marts  (1901),  bibliography  A  selection  from  his 
stories,  Htstotres  souoenuneSt  was  made  by  his  fnends  (Brundai, 
1899) 

VILUNOEIf,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  grand  ducfay  of 
Baden,  pleasantly  situated  amid  well-wooded  hills,  $2  m.  by 
rail  N  of  Schafihausen.  Pop  (1905)  9583  It  is  in  part  stIU 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  ancient  gate  towers.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  watch-making  mdustiy  of  the  Black  Forest.  It 
also  produces  musical-boxes,  glass  and  silk,  and  has  a  Gothic 
church  of  the  X3th  century  and  another  of  the  xxth,  a  15th- 
centucy  town  hall,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  musiCy 
technical  and  agricultural  schools. 

VILLOISON,  JBAN  BAPTI8TE  QASPARD  D'AMSSB  (or 
Dannsb)  de  (2750-1805),  French  classical  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Corbdl-sur-Sdne  on  the  5th  of  March  1750  (or  1753,  authori- 
ties differ).  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  (De  Ansso)  of  Spaaiah 
origin,  and  took  his  surname  from  a  vfllage  in  the  nei^boor- 
hood.  In  L773  he  published  the  Homeric  Lezioon  of  ApoUonius 
from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  PrCs.  In  X778 
appeared  his  edition  of  Lraigns's  Dapkuis  and  Qhhe.  In  1781  he 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  wpaA  three  yean  in  exaffdninc  the 
library,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Fkench  govcmmciit. 
His  chief  discovery  was  a  le^-centuxy  MS.  of  the  Iliad^  ^th 
ancient  scholia  and  maigina!  notes,  indicating  supposititious, 
corrupt  or  trsnsposed  verses.  After  leaving  Ve^oe,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Saxo>Weimar  to  his  oooxt.  Some 
of  the  fruits  of  his  researches  in  the  library  of  the  palace  ^vexe 
collected  into  a  volume  {EpisUdae  Vinaneuset,  2783),  dedicated 
to  his  royal  hosts.  Hoping  to  find  a  treasure  similar  to  the 
Venetian  H<mier  in  Greece,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  pcepare 
for  a  joumey  to  the  East  He  visited  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
the  Greek  islands,  and  Mount  Athos,  but  the  results  did  not 
come  up  to  his  expectation.  In  1786  he  returned,  and  in  1788 
brought  out  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Homer^  which  created  a 
sensation  in  the  learned  worid.  When  the  revohation  broke 
out,  being  banished  from  Paris,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Orleans, 
occupying  himself  chiefly  with  the  transcription  of  the  notes 
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h  tbe  libmy  of  Uk  broUms  Valois  CVaksnt).  On  the  rcstora- 
tkm  of  ofder,  hftving  xetnzned  to  Puis,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fesaooldp  of  modem  Gfcek  established  by  the  govenu&ent, 
and  held  it  until  it  was  transf  ened  to  the  CoIMge  de  France 
as  the  profcBsnrthip  of  the  andent  and  modem  Giedi  languages. 
He  died  aoon  after  his  appointment,  on  the  sjth  of  April  1805. 
Another  wock  of  some  importance,  Amecdola  Groeca  (2781), 
Crom  the  Faiis  and  Venice  libraries,  contains  the  Ionia  (violet 
garden)  of  the  empress  Endoda,  and  several  fragments  of 
lamhiirhus.  Porphyry,  Procopitts  of  Gaia,  Choridus  and  the 
Gredi  grammarians.  Materials  for  an  exhaustive  work  con- 
templated by  him  on  andent  and  modem  Greece  are  preserved 
m  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 

See  J.  Dader,  JVMci  Usimiqitt  tur  ta  wU  el  kt  omwmu  d§ 
FitfouM  (1806):  Chaidoo  de  la  Rocfaette.  MHant^  d»  crtHomt  et 
i*  pkHeiogit,  iSL  (1812):  and  etpedaUy  the  artide  by  his  friend  and 
papa  E.  tetrendre  in  Nomttlk  biograpku  i^minU,  xiii..  baaed  upon 

YILUM,  FBAMCOD  (i43x-tf.  2463),  French  poet  (whose  real 
«*—"»*  is  n  matter  of  much  dispute,  so  that  he  is  also  called 
De  Mootcorbier  and  Des  Loges  and  by  other  names,  though 
in  fitoatoie  Villon  b  the  ttAt  term  used),  was  bom  in  1431,  aiid, 
as  k  seexBS,  certainly  at  Paris.  The  singular  poems  called 
Talawuwit,  which  form  his  chief  if  not  his  only  certain  work, 
are  largdy  antobiographical,  though  of  course  not  fully  trust- 
worthy. But  his  frequent  collisions  with  the  law  have  left 
Doie  certain  records,  which  have  of  late  been  ransacked  with 
esmocdlDary  care  by  students,  especially  by  M.  Longnon. 
It  appeals  that  he  waa  bom  of  poor  folk,  that  his  father  died 
in  his  youth,  bat  that  his  mother,  for  whom  he  wrote  one  of 
his  most  famous  baUades,  waa  alive  when  her  son  waa  thirty 
years  old.  The  very  name  Villon  was  stated,  and  that  by  no 
mean  authority,  the  president  Qaude  Fauchet,  to  be  moely 
a  coiunoD  and  not  a  proper  noun,  signifying  "  cheat "  or 
"rascal**;  bat  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is,  however, 
certain  tiMt  Villon  was  a  person  of  loose  life,  and  that  he 
cootinaed,  long  after  there  was  any  excuse  for  it  in  his  years, 
the  reckkas  way  of  living  common  among  the  wilder  youth 
of  the  nnivenity  of  Paris.  He  appears  to  have  derived  his 
r**"r«rf  from  a  friend  and  benefactor  named  Guillaume  de 
V3oo,  rhaplatn  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint-Benolt-Ie- 
Beituerafe,  and  a  prafcssor  of  canon  law,  who  took  Villon  into 
his  boose.  The  poet  became  a  student  in  arts,  no  doubt 
caify,  perhaps  at  aboat  twdve  years  of  age,  and  took  the 
degcee  of  bachelor  in  1449  and  that  of  master  in  1459.  Between 
this  year  and  14$$  nothing  positive  is  known  of  him,  except 
that  nothing  waa  known  against  him.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  in  the  osoal  fashion  of  conjectural  biography,  to  fill  up 
the  gap  with  what  a  young  graduate  of  Bohemian  tendencies 
wwdd,  oookl,  or  mi^t  have  done;  but  they  are  mainly  futile. 

On  the  sth  of  June  24$$  the  first  important  incident  of 
his  life  that  is  known  oocurred.  Bdng  in  the  company  of  a 
priest  named  Giles  and  a  giri  named  laabeau,  he  met,  in  the 
nae  Saiat-Jacques,  a  certain  Breton,  Jean  le  Hardi,  a  master 
of  arts,  who  was  with  a  priest,  Philippe  Chermoye  or  Sermoise 
A  scuflk  ensocd;  daggers  were  drawn;  and 
who  is  accused  of  haviog  threatened  and  attacked 
ViDon  and  drawn  the  first  Uood,  not  only  recdved  a  dagger- 
thnist  in  return,  bat  a  blow  from  a  stone  which  struck  him 
down.  Sermaise  died  of  his  wounds.  Villon  fled,  and  was 
aenteaced  to  banishment — a  sentence  which  was  remitted  in 
Jaanaiy  2456,  the  formal  pardon  being  extant,  strangely 
caoqgjh,  in  two  different  documents,  in  one  of  which  the  culprit 
IS  described  as  *'  Francois  des  Loges,  autrement  dit  Villon," 
ia  the  other  as  "  Francois  de  Montoorbier  "  That  he  b  also 
said  to  have  described  himself  to  the  barber-surgeon  who 
drosed  his  wounds  aa  Michd  Mouton  is  less  surprising,  and 
hardly  needs  an  addition  to  the  list  of  his  aliases.  It  shouki, 
howerer,  be  said  that  the  documents  rdative  to  this  abir 
coefirm  the  date  of  his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  twenty- 
«  years  old  or  thereabouts.  By  the  end  of  2456  he  was  again 
mtnnbk.   In  his  fint  braO  "la  femme  Isabeaa"  is  only 


generally  named,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  quarreL  In  the  second,  Catherine 
de  Vaucellcs,  of  whom  we  hear  not  a  little  in  the  poems,  is  the 
declared  cause  of  a  scu£Be  in  which  ViUon  was  so  severdy 
beaten  that,  to  escape  ridicule,  he  fled  to  Angers,  where  he 
had  an  uncle  who  was  a  monk.  It  was.  before  leaving  Paris 
that  he  composed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pdit  lestawuntf 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently  with  the  rest  of  his  poems, 
and  which,  it  should  be  said,  shows  little  or  no  such  mark  of 
profound  bitterness  axui  regret  for  wasted  life  as  does  its  in 
every  sense  greater  successor  the  Crond  Usiameni.  Indeed, 
Villon's  seritys  troubles  were  oidy  beginning,  for  hitherto  he 
had  been  rauer  injured  than  guilty.  About  Christmas-time 
the  cba4>d  of  the  .college  of  Navam  was  broken  open,  and 
five  hundred  gdd  crowns  stolen.  The  robbery  was  not  dis- 
covered till  Miuch  2457,  and  it  was  not  till  May  that  the  police 
came  on  the  track  of  a  gang  of  student-robbers  owing  to  the 
indiscretion  of  one  of  them,  Gny  Tabarie.  A  year  more  passed, 
when  Tabarie,  being  arrested,  turned  king's  evidence  and 
accused  Villon,  who  was  then  absent,  of  bdng  the  ring-leader, 
and  of  having  gone  to  Angers,  partly  at  lesj^,  to  arrange  for 
similar  burglaries  there.  Villon,  for  this  or  some  other  crime, 
was  sentenced  to  banishment;  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  return 
to  Paris.  In  fact  for  four  years  he  was  a  wanderer;  and  he 
may  have  been,  aa  each  of  his  friends  Regnier  de  Montigny 
and  Colin  des  Cayeliz  certainly  was,  a  member  of  a  wandering 
thieves*  gang.  It  is  certain  that  at  one  time  (in  2457),  and 
probable  that  at  more  times  than  one,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Charles  d'Orlfans,  and  it  is  likdy  that  he  resided,  at  any 
rate  for  some  period,  at  that  prince's  court  at  Blois.  He  had 
also  something  to  do  with  another  prince  of  the  blood,  Jean 
of  Bourbon,  and  traces  are  found  of  him  in  Poitou,  in  Daui^in6, 
Blc  But  at  his  next  certain  appearance  he  is  again  in  trouble. 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  spent  the  summer  of  2461  in  the  bishop's 
prison  (bishops  were  fatal  to  Villon)  of  Meung.  His  crime  is 
not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  church-robbing; 
and  bis  enemy,  or  at  least  judge,  waa  Thibault  d'Aussigny, 
who  hdd  the  see  of  Orieans.  Villon  owed  his  rdeaae  to  a 
general  gaol-ddivery  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.,  and  became 
a  free  man  again  on  the  and  of  October. 

It  was  now  that  he  wrote  the  Grand  testament^  the  work 
which  has  immortalised  him.  Although  he  was  only  thirty 
at  the  date  (2462)  of  this  compodtion  (which  is  unmistakable, 
because  given  in  the  book  itself),  there  seems  to  be  no  kind 
of  aspiration  towards  a  new  life,  nor  even  any  hankering  after 
the  old.  Nothing  appears  to  be  Idt  him  but  regret;  his  very 
spirit  has  been  worn  out  by  excesses  or  sufferings  or  both. 
Even  his  good  intentions  must  have  been  feeble,  for  in  the 
autumn  of  246a  we  find  him  once  more  Eving  in  the  cloisters 
of  Saint-Benolt,  and  in  November  he  was  in  the  ChAtdet  for 
theft.  In  default  of  evidence  the  old  charge  of  the  college 
of  Navarre  was  revived,  and  even  a  royal  pardon  did  not  ba^ 
the  demand  for  restitution.  Bail  was,  however,  accepted, 
but  Villon  fell  promptly  into  a  street  quand,  was  arrested, 
tortured  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  parlement  on  the  sth  of  January 
2463.  The  actual  event  is  unknown:  but  from  this  time  he 
disappears  from  history.  Rabelais  indeed  tells  two  stories 
about  him  which  have  almost  necessarily  been  dated  later. 
Ont  is  a  countryside  anecdote  of  a  trick  supposed  to  have 
been  played  by  the  poet  in  his  dd  age  at  Sunt  Maixent  in 
Poitou,  whither  he  had  retired.  The  other,  a  coarse  but 
pointed  jest  at  ths  expense  of  England,  is  told  as  having  been 
addressed  by  Villon  to  King  Edward  V.  during  an  exile  in  that 
country.  Now,  even  if  King  Edward  V.  were  not  evidently  out 
of  the  question,  a  pasaage  of  the  story  rders  to  the  well-known 
scholar  and  man  of  sdence,  Thomas  Linacre,  as  court  physician 
to  the  king,  and  makes  ViUon  mention  him,  whereas  Linacre 
was  only  a  jroung  scholar,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  Edward  V  *s 
supposed  murder,  but  at  the  extreme  date  (2489)  which  can  be 
assigned  to  Villon's  life.  For  in  this  year  the  first  edition  of 
the  poet's  work  appeared,  obviously  not  published  by  himself, 
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almost  soon  enough  to 
lived  to  «ji/thing  tlut  could  be  called  old 
cert^nly  must  have  known  men  who  had 
Uut  the  poet  undoubtedly  gpent  much  tim 
countiy  on  the  banka  of  liic  loner  Loire. 
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very  inttcTUioK  fisure^  hMt  btta  often  praiied  for  qnaliin  ' 
other  than  tlune  which  he  really  poHeiied.  Bcdieau'a  laraaui  v 
ia  which  \^LIod  b  extolled  for  havlog  firet  known  how  to  « 
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re  indeed  a  prodigy  of 
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ing  and  exprcauon,  and  wbat  a  perhapa  arroancly 
m  character  of  hit  aubjecti  and  thouEbt.   Medieval 

vaI  poetry>  are  dutinniubed  by  th^  lack  of  wlut  i> 
1  the  penonal  iioie>  Id  VDIoa  uub  note  wundi,  iitruck 
lar  (Dice  and  ildli.  Again,  the  aimpte  Joy  of  livir^  which 
abothperiodt — the  medieval,  detpiteaeommofi  opinion, 
■rcely  !«  than  the  aodeot — haa  diaappcared-  Even  the  riot 
id  rollickiag  of  hii  earlier  daya  are  mentioned  with  '     '         "  ' 


la  duappsred- 
r  daya  are  nwr'= '  -- 

indeed,  not  of  the  moely  rdigiouh  but  of  the  purely  mundane  and 
even  hatl-pagan  Hnd,  ia  Villoo^a  moat  pronunent  chaiacteriitic  ft 
linoca  hit  narrative,  deKHie  ita  burieaque  beauesta,  all  through; 
it  11  the  vety  keynote  of  hit  moB  famoui  aad  beautiful  (dece.  the 
Ballaitiaiamailuut'ipijaiiii,  with  iti  lelnin,  "  Maiiofltont  lei 
ncifet  d^antan?"  at  well  aa  of  hit  moat  daring  pkct  ofrealitm, 
the  other  ballade  t^  Lb  Grout  Uotiot,  with  ita  burden  of  hopeleia 
entainilemeni  in  ahamelcea  vice.  It  ia  nowhere  moir  cicariy 
■ounded  than  In  the  piece  which 
o(  hit  wok,  the  Kefrdi  it  la  Bil 

■t  dunna.    i 
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:  dunna.    So  it  it  almoit  throuflbout  hit  poemt,  Induding  the 

Srim  BoUwIc  itt  finidu,  and  hardly  eaduiUnE  the  very  beautiful 
'ffiUodr  poMr  H  mire,  with  ita  dcacnpcion  of  aincerc  and  humble 
Mty.  It  It  id  the  profound  melancboly  wluch  the  dominance  of 
Ihii  note  baa  thrown  over  VUlon'a  work,  and  in  the  tuitabteneit 
of  that  melaocholy  to  the  tanper  of  all  generationa  nnce,  that  ha 
charm  and  power  have  eonritted.  though  it  It  difBcult  to  concdve 
any  time  at  which  hit  poetical  merit  could  be  ignored. 

Hia  certainly  genuine  poenia  coniin  of  the  two  TalaitTili  with 
their  codicU  (the  latter  containing  the  BaUadt  da  peitdtu,  or.  more 
property  BfUaJilie  n  fonw  it  WJiKlr,  and  tome  other  pieces  ol  a 
umUaiiy  gnn  humour),  a  few-miKellaDeaui  poemi,  chiefly  balladei. 
and  an  enraordinaty  collection  (called  tt  Jtrfom  «  isMiii)  of 

rnu  in  viit,  the  grealer.aiR  of  which  It  sow  totally  unlnteUiBihle, 
■hich  may  pcrhapl  be  doubted,  it  ever  waa  otherwite.  Besdei 
theie,  Rvecu  jpocma  of  no  Inooniidenble  Intcreit  are  usually 
printed  with  Vulon't  •mrki,  though  they  an  cettamly,  or  nUnoat 
certainly,  not  hia. ,  The  chlel  arc  £ei  Apuu  Fraadus,  a  curioua 

rciemblance  to  thoie  told  ol  Geinge  Peele,  but  of  a  broader  and 


la  the  extremely  amuaing  moil 

trained  and  paid  at^Mry,  who  were  extremely  unpopular 
la  made  to  opoie  hii  own  palmonerv.  The  thud  nvxt  1. 
«iece  «(  tlua  Mnd  b  tfaa  uiOepa  it  litOtpint  tlii  I 
a  deaioatic  converaatian  betweeu  two  peonileia  tpendthrif 
ia  not  without  .merit   Tbejepc--  ■■ 
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^d  he  waa  not  again  reprinted  till  early  in  the  tStb  century. 
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VILHA  01  TltLNi 
having  the  Pob^  ^ 
V  lebsk  on  the  N  and  Minsk  and  Grodno  on  the  E.  and  S. 
Area,  l6i;6  >q  m  pop  (1906  cstuoale)  i.8o6jeo.  VHna 
Ma  oti  the  hioad  manhy  iwelling,  dotted  with  lake*,  which 
aepamtta  Poland  from  the  province  of  £att  Pnusia  and  stKtchcfl 
E.N.K  towards  the  Valdai  Plateau. 

Ita  higheit  pant  are  a  little  more  than  1000  ft.  above  tea-levcL 
On  itt  weatem  and  eottem  boundariet  it  ia  deeply  trenched  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Niemen  and  the  5.  I>vina.     It  it  chiefly  built  up 

appear  on  the  lurlacc.    The  Teitiaiy  depoiiti  coniJn  of  Eocene 

are  partly  of  marine  and  parrly  of  terrene  migin.  The  whole  ia 
overUin  with  thick  byen  of  Glacial  boulder  clay  and  pDat.Gkacial 
depodtt.  contaiiung  remaint  of  the  oummotfa  and  other  e^ 
tiiict  mammals.  Interesting  discoveriea  of  Neolithic  implementa, 
eapoially  of  poUthed  atone,  and  of  implementa  helongint  to  the 
Drome  Age  and  the  early  yean  of  the  Christian  epoch,  have  been 
made.  I>(umeniut  lakei  and  manbei,  partly  covered  with  forett^ 
Ty  pauable  exceiit  w"       ' 

owi  along  th 
.,  it  the  i^ief, 

.     Amonj  the'*   -         "  " 
™na^ict 


from  libau  to  the  mouLh  of  the  Don.  Pop.  (iBSi)  (p],j6o-, 
(Uno)  163,633.  With  it!  suburbs  Antnkol,  Lukishki.  Pogul- 
ynnka  and  Sarechye,  it  sunds  on  and  around  a  knot  of  hi  lit 
(l4Sal(.)ltt1heconl1ueDceDl  the  VUcika  nilh  the  Viliya.  Iti 
stteew  ate  in  pari  narrow  nnd  not  very  clean;  but  Vitaa  is  an 
old  lonn,  ticb  in  bistcrical  assorialiuns.  Its  imperial  palace, 
and  (he  cathedral  ol  St  Sunislaua  (13S;,  restored  iSot),  con- 
taining the  silver  sarcophagus  of  St  Casimit  and  the  lonb  of 
Prince  Vilolt,  are  fine  buildings.  There  is  1  second  calhedral,  that 
of  St  Nicholas.  buQt  in  159&-1604;  alio  several  chunJies  datin( 
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baa  the  X4th  to  the  x6th  centuries.  The  Ostra  Brama  chapel 
coDUins  an  image  of  the  Virgin  greatly  venerated  by  Orthodox 
Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  llie  museum  of  antiquities 
has  valuable  historical  collections.  The  ancient  castle  of  the 
JageUones  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  old  university,  founded 
m  1578,  was  restored  (1803)  by  Alexander  I.,  but  has  been  dosed 
siace  1832  for  political  reasons;  the  only  departments  which 
remain  in  activity  are  the  astronomical  observatory  and  a 
medical  academy.  Vilna  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Chun±  and  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charch,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
lithoaniaa  provinces  and  of  the  III.  army  corps.  The  city 
possesses  a  botanical  garden  and  a  public  library,  and  is  adorned 
with  sutucs  to  Catherine  II.  (1903),  the  poet  Pushkin  and 
Count  M.  Muntviev  (1898).  It  is  an  important  centre  for  trade 
in  timber  and  grain,  which  are  exported;  and  has  theological 
seminaries,  both  Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic,  a 
military  school,  a  normal  school  for  teachers  and  professional 
schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  scientific  societies  (geographical, 
medical  and  archaeological),  and  has  a  good  antiquarian 
museum  and  a  public  library. 

History. — ^Tlie  territory  of  Vilna  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Litkuanians  since  the  xoth  century,  and  probably  much  earlier; 
their  chief  fortified  town,  Vilna,  is  first  mentioned  in  ix}8.  A 
tem{de  to  the  god  Perkunas  stood  on  one  of  its  hills  till  1387, 
vhen  it  was  destroyed  by  Prince  Jagiello,  after  his  baptism. 
After  1333,  when  Ged3rmin,  prince  of  Lithuania,  abandoned 
Troki,  Vilna  became  the  capitai  of  Lithuama.  The  formeriy 
iodependent  principalities  of  Minsk  and  Lidy,  as  well  as  the 
territoiy  of  Disna,  which  belonged  to  the  Polotsk  principality, 
were  «»n^w*i  by  the  Lithuanian  princes,  and  from  that  time 
Viha,  which  was  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  became  the  chief  dty 
of  the  Lithuanian  state.  It  was  united  with  Poland  when  its 
prince,  Casimir  IV.,  was  elected  (1447)  to  the  Polish  throne. 
The  phgne  of  1588,  a  fire  in  1610  and  still  more  the  wars  between 
Rossia  and  Poland,  which  began  in  the  X7th  century,  checked 
its  farther  growth.  The  Russians  took  Vilna  in  1655,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  Swedes  captured 
k  ia  1703  and  in  1706.  The  Russians  again  took  possession  of 
it  in  1788;  and  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  X79S,  after 
the  partitioin  of  Poland.  Its  Polish  inhabitants  took  an  active 
part  in  the  ri&ngs  of  X83X  and  1863,  for  which  they  were 
sevndy  punished  by  the  Russian  govenmient. 

fILVOBDB,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
9  m.  N.  of  Brussels  and  on  the  Senne.  Pop.  (1904)  X4418.  The 
old  castle  of  Vxlvorde,  which  often  gave  shelter  to  the  dukes  of 
Brabant  in  their  days  of  trouble,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
>'oanger  Tenkrs  lived  and  died  ai  a  farm  outside  Vilvorde,  and 
isbuikdin  the  parish  church  of  Dry  Toren. 

▼DfCEnnS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  on  a  wooded  plateau  i\  m.  E.  of  the  fortifications  of 
Pans,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  tram.  Pop.  (X906) 
to«n,  39,791;  commune,  34,x8s.  Its  celebrated  castle,  situated 
to  Uk  sooth  of  the  town  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Bois 
de  Viooenncs,  was  formerly  a  royal  residence,  begun  by  Louis 
YIL  m  XX64.  and  more  than  once  rebuilt.  It  was  frequently 
nsted  by  Louis  DC.,  who  hdd  ixiformal  tribunals  in  the  neigh- 
bonriag  wood,  a  pyraim'd  marking  the  spot  where  the  oak  under 
vhkh  be  administered  justice  is  said  to  have  stood.  The  chapel, 
SB  imiutioa  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  was  begun  by 
Chalks  V.  in  1379,  continued  by  Charles  VI.  and  Francis  I., 
oonaeaated  in  2553  and  restored  in  modern  times.  In  the 
acDsty  is  the  monument  erected  in  x8i6  to  the  memory  of  the 
dnke  of  Enghim,  who  was  shot  in  the  castle  moat  in  1804. 
Louis  XI.  made  the  castle  a  state  prison  in  which  Henry  of 
Karuxc,  the  great  Cond£,  Mirabeau  and  other  distinguished 
penoBS  were  afterwards  confined.  Under  Napoleon  I.  the 
cutle  became  a  magazine  of  war-^naterial.  Louis  XVIII. 
added  an  armoury,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  numerous  case- 
Bates  and  a  new  fort  to  the  east  of  the  donjon  were  constructed. 
The  place  now  serves  as  a  fort,  arsenal  and  barracks.  It  forms 
a  Bmingir  4x7  ydsw  kmg  1^  345  yds.  wide.    The  enclosing  wall 


was  originally  flanked  by  nine  towers,  which  were  cut  down  to 
its  level  between  x8o8  and  x8tx,  and  now  serve  as  bastions. 
The  donjon  is  a  square  tower,  170  ft.  high,  with  turrets  at  the 
comers.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  covers  ^bout  3300 
acres  and  stretches  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  contains 
a  race-course,  a  military  training-ground,  a  school  of  military 
explosives  (pyrotechnic),  several  artificial  lakes,  an  artillery 
polygon  and  other  military  establishments,  an  experimental 
farm,  the  redoubts  of  Gravelle  and  La  Faisanderie  and  the 
normal  school  of  military  gymnastics.  The  wood,  which  now 
belongs  to  Paris,  was  laid  out  during  the  second  empire  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  its  south  border  is  the 
asylum  of  Vincennes,  founded  in  X855  for  the  benefit  vf  con- 
valescents from  the  hospitals.  In  the  town  there  is  a  statue  of 
General  Daumesnil,  celebrated  for  his  defense  of  the  castle 
against  the  allies  in  x8x4  and  181 5.  Vincennes  has  a  school  of 
military  administration  and  carries  on  horticulture  and  the 
manufacture  of  ironware  of  various  kinds,  rubber  goods, 
chemicals,  perfumery,  mineral  waters,  &c. 

VINCENNES.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Knox  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Wabash  river,  about  xx7  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
(1890)  8853;  (1900)  X0.349,  of  whom  736  were  foreign-bom; 
(x9xo  census)  14,895.  It  Is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-Westera,  the  Cleveland,  Cindimati ,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
the  EvansviUe  &  Tcrre  Haute,  and  the  Vandalia  railways. 
Extensive  levees,  X5  m.  in  length,  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
Wabash  river,  which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  navigable 
from  this  point  to  the  Ohio.  The  dty  is  level  and  well  drained, 
and  has  a  good  wa  ter-supply  system.  In  Vincennes  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  erected  in  1835,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  West, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  church  built  early  in  the  x8th  century; 
Vincennes  University  (1806),  the  oldest  educational  institution 
in  the  state,  which  in  X9X0  had  X4  instructors  and  336  students; 
St  Rose  Female  Academy,  and  a  public  library.  Coal,  natural 
gas  and  oil  are  found  near  ^^ceImes.  The  dty  is  a  manufactur- 
ing and  railway  centre,  and  ships  grain,  pork  and  neat  cattle. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  in  X905  was  $3,173,379. 
Vincennes  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Indiana.  On 
its  site  Francois  Margane,  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  established  a 
French  military  post  about  X731,  and  a  permanent  settlement 
was  made  about  the  fort  in  1735.  After  the-  fall  of  Quebec  the 
place  remained  under  French  sovereign^  until  X777,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  In  X778  an  agent  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  behalf  of  Virginia, 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  again  occupied  by  the  British,  who 
called  it  Fort  Sackville  and  held  it  until  February  x 779,  when  it 
was  besieged  and  was  captured  (on  the  35th  of  February)  by 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  passed  finally  under  American  juris- 
diction. The  site  of  the  fort  is  marked  by  a  granite  shaft  erected 
in  X905  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Vincennes  was  the 
capital  of  Indiana  Territory  from  x8oo  to  x8x3,  and  was  the 
meeting-place  in  X805  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
Territory.  In  1839  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  it 
became  a  city  in  X856. 

Sec  J.  Law,  The  Coknitd  History  of  Vincennes  (Vinrennes,  1858); 
W.  H.  Smith,  "  Vincennes,  the  Key  to  the  North-West,"  in  L.  P. 
Powell's /futofftc  Towns  of  the  Western  Stales  (New  York,  1901) : "  The 
Capture  of  Vincennes  by  (George  RoKcre  Clark,"  Old  Sontk  Leaflets, 
No.  43  (Boston,  n.d.) ;  also  chap.  ii.  of  J.  P.  Dunn's  Indiana  (Boston, 
1893). 

VINCENT  (or  ViNCEimns),  ST,  deacon  and  martyr,  whose 

festival  is  celebrated  on  the   33nd  of  January.    In  several 

of  his  discourses  St  Augustine  pronounces  the  eulogy  of  this 

martyr,  and  refers  to  Ads  which  were  read  in  the  church.     It  is 

doubtful  whether  the  Acts  that  have  come  down  to  us  (Acta 

Sanctorum,  January,  ii.  394-397)  are  those  referred  to  by  St 

Augustine,.since  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  a  contemporary 

document.    According  to  this  account,  Vincent  was  bom  of 

noble  parents  in  Spain,  and  was  educated  by  Valerius,  bishop 

of  Saragossa,  who  ordained  him  to  the  diaconate.    Under  the 

persecution  of  Diocletian,  Vincent  was  arrested  and  taken  to 

Valencia.    Having  stood  firm  in  his  profession  before  Dadanus, 
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the  governor,  he  was  subjected  to  excruciating  tortures  and 

thrown  into  prison,  where  angels  visited  him,  lighting   his 

dungeon  with  celestial  light  and  relieving  his  sufferings.    His 

warders,  having  seen  these  wonders  through  the  chinks  of  the 

wall,  forthwith  became  Christians.    He  was  afterwards  brought 

out  and  laid  upon  a  soft  mattress  in  order  that  he  might  regain 

sufficient  strength  for  new  torments;  but,  while  Dacianus  was 

meditating  punishment,  the  saint  gently  breathed  his-  last. 

The  tyrant  exposed  his  body  to  wild  beasts,  but  a  raven 

miracidously  descended  and  protected  it.    It  was  then  thrown 

into  the  sea,  but  was  cast  up  on  the  shore,  recovered  by  a  pious 

woman  and  buried  outside  Valencia.    Prudentius  devoted  one 

of  his  hymns  {Peristeph.  v.)  to  St  Vincent,  and  St  Augustine 

attests  that  in  his  lifetime  the  festival  of  the  saint  was  celebrated 

throughout  the  Christian  world  {Serm,  276,  n.  4). 

See  T.  Ruinart,  Acta  martyntm  sincera  (Amstordam,  tyi^),  fp. 
364-66;  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mimoires  pour  servir  6  rnisUnre 
euUsiasHque  (Paris,  1 701 ,  aeq.),  v.  2 15-225, 673-675.         (H.  Db.) 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS,  or  Vimcentius  Bellovacensis 
(c.  X190-C.  1264),  the  encyclopaedist  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Bcauvais.^  The  exact  dates  of  his  l»rth 
and  death  arc  unknown.  A  tolerably  old  tradition,  preserved 
by  Louis  a  Valleoleti  (c.  1413)1  gives  the  latter  as  1264;*  but 
Tliolomaeus  de.Luca,  Vincent's  younger  contemporary  (d.  1321), 
seems  to  reckon  him  as  living  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X. 
(1271-76).  If  we  assume  1264  as  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
immense  volume  of  his  works  forbids  us  to  think  he  could  have 
been  bom  mudi  later  than  xxgo.  Very  little  is  known  o(.  his 
career.  A  plausible  conjecture  makes  him  enter  the  house  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Paris  between  12x5  and  1220,  from  which  place  a 
second  conjecture  carries  him  to  the  Dominican  monastery 
founded  at  Beauvais  in  x  228-29.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Vincent  who  was  sub-prior  of  this  foundation  in  X246 
is  the  encyclopaedist ;  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  a  man  of  such 
abnormally  studious  habits  could  have  found  time  to  attend  to 
the  daily  business  routine  of  a  monastic  establishment.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  at  one  time  held  the  ppst  of  "  reader  " 
at  the  monastery  of  Royaumont  (Mons  Regalis),  not  far  from 
Paris,  oh  the  Oise,  founded  by  St  Louis  between  1228  and  1235. 
St  Louis  read  the  books  that  he  compiled,  and  supplied  the  funds 
for  procuring  copies  of  such  authors  as  he- required  for  his  com- 
pilations. Qaeen  Margaret,  her  son  Philip  and  her  son-inrlaw, 
Theobald  V.  of  Champagne  and  Navarre,  are  also  named  among 
those  who  urged  him  to  the  composition  of  his  "  little  works," 
especially  the  De  Institutione  Prineipum,  Tliough  Vincent  may 
wdl  have  been  summoned  to  Royaumont  even  before  X240,  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  he  lived  there  before  the  return  of  Louis  IX. 
and  bis  wife  from  the  Holy  Land,  early  in  the  summer  of  X254. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  written  his  work  De 
EmdiUone  FUiorum  Regalium  (where  he  styles  himself  as 
"  VincentiusBelvacensis,deordinepraedicatorum,  qualiscumque 
lector  in  monasterio  de  Regali  Monte  ")  after  this  date  and  yet 
before  January  1260,  the  approximate  date  of  his  Tractatus 
CoHsolatonus.  When  he  wrote  the  latter  work  he  must  have 
left  Royaumont,  as  he  speaks  of  retunung  from  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Louis  (isth  January  1260)  "ad  nostram  doroum,"  a 
phrase  which  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  referring 
to  his  own  Dominican  he  use,  whether  at  Beauvais  or  elsewhere. 

The  Spuulum  Majus,  the  great  compendium  of  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  it  left  the  pen  of  Vincent,  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  only,  vis.  the  Speculum  Naiurak,  Doctrinale 
and  Historiaie,  Such,  at  least,  is  Cchard's  conclusioni  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  eariiest  extant  MSS.  All  the  printed  editions, 
however,  consist  of  four  parts,  the  additional  one  being  entitled 
Spuulum  Morale.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the  production 
of  a  later  hand,  and  is  ascribed  by  Echard  to  the  period  between 
X3I0  and  1325.    In  arrangement  and  style  it  is  quite  different  from 

*  He  is  sometimes  styled  Vincentius  Burgundus;  but,  according 
to  M.  Daunou.  this  appellation  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than 
the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  .    _, 

*  Apparently  confirmed  by  the  few  enigmatical  Imes  preserved  by 
.fiduud  from  nisepiuph — 

"  Pertuht  iste  necem  post  annos  millc  ducentoo, 
SexaginU  decern  sex  babe,  sex  mihi  retentos. 


the  other  three  parts,  and  indeed  it  is  mainly  a  compilation  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Stephen  de  Bourbon,  and  two  or  three  other 
contemporary  writers. 

The  Speculum  Naturale  fills  a  bulky  folio  volume  of  8a8  cloody 
printed  double-columned  pages.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-two 
books  and  3718  chapters.  It  is  a  vast  summary  of  all  the  natural 
history  known  to  western  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  It  a,  as  it  were,  the  great  temple  of  medieval  science, 
whose  floor  and  walls  are  inlaid  with  an  enormous  mosaic  of  skilfully 
arranged  passages  from  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  even  Hebrew 
authors.  To  each  quotation,  as  he  borrows  it,  Vincent  prefixes 
the  name  of  the  book  and  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  distinguish* 
ing,  however,  his  own  remarks  by  the  word  "  actor."  The  Spuulum 
Naturale  Is  so  constructed  that  the  various  subjects  are  dealt  with 
according  to  the  order  of  their  creation;  it  b  in  fact  a  gigantic 
commentary  on  Genesis  i.  Thus  book  i.  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  relation  to  creation;  then  follows  a  similar 
series  of  chaptera  about  angels,  their  attributes,  powers,  orden,  &c., 
down  to  such  minute  points  as  their  methods  of  communicating 
thought,  on  which  matter  the  author  decides,  in  his  own  person, 
that  they  have  a  kind  of  intelligible  speech,  and  that  with  angels  to 
think  and  to  speak  are  not  the  same  process.  The  whole  book,  in 
fact,  dais  wi^  such  things  as  were  with  God  "  in  the  beginning." 
Book  ii.  treats  of  our  own  world,  of  light,  colour,  the  four  elements, 
Lucifer  and  his  fallen  angels,  thus  corresponding  in  the  main  with 
the  sennble  world  and  the  work  of  the  first  day.  Books  iii.  and  iv. 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  of  time,  which  is 
measured  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  sky  and 
all  its  wonders,  fire,  rain,  thunder,  dew,  winds,  &c  Books  Vw-xsv. 
treat  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land:  they  discourse  of  the  seas,  the 
ocean  and  the  great  riven,  agricnltural  operations,  metals,  precious 
stones,  plants,  herbs,  with  their  seeds,  grains  and  juices,  trees  wild 
and  cultivated,  their  fruits  and  their  saps.  Under  each  spedes, 
where  possible,  Vincent  gives  a  chapter  on  its  use  in  medidne.  and  he 
adopts  for  the  most  part  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  In  book  vi. 
c.  7  he  incidentally  discusses  what  would  become  of  a  stone  if  it 
were  dropped  down  a  hole,  pierced  right  through  the  earth,  and, 
curiously  enough,  decides  that  it  would  stay  in  the  centre.  Book  xv. 
deals  with  astronomy — the  moon,  stare,  and  the  xodiac,  the  sun, 
the  planets,  the  seasons  and  the  calendar.  Books  xvL  and  xviL 
treat  of  fowls  and  fishes,  mainly  in  alphabetical  order  and  with 
reference  to  their  medical  qualities.  Books  xvili.-xxiL  deal  in  a 
similar  way  with  domesticated  and  wild  animals,  including  the  dog, 
serpents.  Dees  and  insects;  thcv  also  include  a  ^neral  treatise  on 
animal  physaology  spread  over  books  xxi.-xxii.  Books  xxiii.-xxviu. 
discuss  the  psycnol<^,  physiology  and  anatomy  of  man,  the  five 
senses  and  tneir  organs,  sleep,  dreams.  ecsUsy,  memory,  reason,  &c. 
The  remaining  four  books  seem  more  or  less  supplemenury ;  the  hut 
(xxxii.)  is  a  summary  of  geography  and  history  down  to  the  year 
12501  when  the  book  seems  to  nave  been  given  to  the  world,  perhaps 
along  with  the  Speculum  Historiale  and  possibly  an  earlier  lorm  of 
the  speculum  Doctrinale. 

The  Speculum  Doctrinale,  in  seventeen  books  and  3374  diapters, 
is  a  summary  of  all  the  scholastic  knowledge  of  the  age  and  does  not 
confine  itself  to  natural  history.  It  is  intended  to  dc  a  j>ractical 
manual  for  the  student  and  the  official  alike ;  and,  to  fulfil  this  object, 
it  treats  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  life  as  well  as  the  subtleties  ot  the 
scholar,  the  duties  of  the  prince  and  the  tactics'  of  the  generaL 
The  first  book,  after  defining  philosophy,  &c.,  gives  a  k>ng  Latin 
vocabulary  of  some  6000  or  7000  words.  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  are  discussed  in  books  ii.  and  iii.,  the  Utter  including 
several  well-known  fables,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  mouse.  Book  iv. 
treats  of  the  virtues,  each  of  which  has  two  chapters  of  quotations 
allotted  to  it,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse.  Book  v. 
is  of  a  somewhat  umilar  nature.  With  book  vi.  we  enter  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  work;  it  deals  with  the  ars  oeconomica,  and 
gives  directions  for  building,  gardening,  sowing,  reaping,  rearins 
cattle  and  tending  vineyards;  it  includes  also  a  kind  01  agricul- 
tural almanac  for  each  month  in  the  >^r.  Books  vii.-ix.  have 
reference  to  the  ars  politica:  they  oonuin  rules  for  the  education 
of  a  prince  and  a  summary  of  the  forms,  terms  and  statutes  of 
canonical,  civil  and  criminal  law.  Book  xi.  is  devoted  to  the  artes 
mechanicae,  viz.  those  of  weaven.  smiths,  armourers,  merchants, 
hunters,  and  even  the  general  and  the  sailor.  Books  xii.-«iv.  deal 
with  medicine  both  in  practice  and  in  theory :  they  contain  practical 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  according  to  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  treat  of  various  diseases  from  fever  to  gout.  Book  xv. 
deals  with  physics  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  summanr  of  the 
Speculum  Naturale,  Book  kvl.  is  given  up  to  mathematics,  under 
which  head  are  included  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  astrology, 
weights  and  measures,  and  metaphyncs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
this  book  Vincent  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  though 
he  does  not  call  them  by  di'is  name.  With  him  the  unit  is  termed 
"digitus";  when  multiplied  by  t*n  it  becomes  the  "  articulus  ** } 
white  the  combination  of  the  articulus  and  the  digitus  is  the 
"  nuraerus  compositus."  In  this  chapter  (xvi.  9).  which  is  super- 
scribed "  actor. '  he  dearly  explains  how  the  value  of  a  number 
increases  tenfold  with  every  place  it  is  moved  to  the  left.  He  is 
even  acquainted  with  the  later  invention  of  the  "  rifra  "  or  cipher. 
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VIHCBNT,  OEOME  (17^1831^),  Entfidi  budiape  and 
muiiie  painter,  mi  bom  at  Noniich  in  June  1796.  He  itudled 
an  undei  "  Old  "  Crome,  and  at  Ihe  age  of  Ulccn  began  to 
contribute  to  Ihe  Norwicb  cihibition.  Fmm  1814  liU  181]  be 
cihibiled  ocfaiionally  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  alu  in  the 
Wilei-CokiuT  Eihibiiion  and  the  Brillth  Initilution.  In  iSig 
be  removed  fma  Norwich  10  Loulon,  and  be  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery  [rom  iu  foundation  in  1814  lill  1830. 
He  poaaeiaed  great  aniitic  abiliiia;  but  he  fell  into  diiaipation, 
and  hit  worka  liecaine  alight  and  baiiily  tncuLed.  Finally  he 
dropped  out  of  light,  and  he  i>  believed  )o  have  died  about  i8ji. 
Hb  moM  important  anoik,  a  "  View  of  Greenvich  Hcapital," 
waathownio  the  International  Eihibiiion  of  iSii.  Hit"  London 
[mm  the  Surrey  Side  of  Walerloo  Bridge  "  It  alio  a  fine  work. 

VINCENT.  MART  iJIH  (1818-1887).  American  actreta,  wu 
born  in  Poiumouili,  Enclind,  on  the  iSth  ol  SepUmbcr  1818, 
the  daughter  of  an  ItislunaD  oamed  Failln.  Left  an  orphan  il  an 
early  age,  the  turned  to  the  Uage,  making  her  Gnl  appearance  in 
1834  at  Lucy  in  Tike  Rcnm.  at  Cowet,  Iile  of  Wight.  Tlie  neit 
year  the  married  J.  R.  Vincent  (d.  iSso),  an  afloi.  with  whom 
the  toured  England  and  Ireland  for  Mveial  yean.  In  18^ 
Mn  J.  R.  Vincent  went  to  America  to  join  the  Mock  company  of 
Ihe  old  National  theatre  in  Boiton.     Here  the  became  a  great 

been  luch  "  a  dear  old  lady  "  to  to  wide  a  circle  of  contlant 
admirera.  She  died  in  Boaton  on  the  4th  ol  September  1887. 
Her  memory  it  honoured  by  the  Vincent  Uemoiial  Hoqiilal, 
founded  in  that  city  in  1890  by  inpulai  tubacription,  and 
formally  opened  on  the  6th  of  April  i8«i,  by  Blthop  PhiUipa 
Brockt,  as  a  hoqiiinl  for  wage-earning  women  and  gicla. 

VIHCEHT  DB  PAUU  SI  (1S76-1660),  French  divine,  founder 
of  the  "  Congregsiiun  o(  Ptietti  ol  tbe  Miwon."  uiually  known 
at  laiaritet  (^.t.),  waabom  on  the  i4tb  of  April  i;;6  al  Pony, 
near  Dal,  in  CaKogne.  and  was  educaled  by  Ihe  Frandtcant 
al  Dax  and  at  Toulooae.  He  was  ordained  prieit  In  [60& 
Voya^ng  from  Toubute  to  Natboime,  he  wu  captured  1^ 
Balbaty  pirates,  who  look  him  to  Tunis  and  sold  him  u  a  slave. 
He  cotrvetted  bit  Uiird  master,  a  nncgade  Italian,  and  escaped 
Alguo-Moiln  near  MaiseiUes  In  June  1607.    After 
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to  that  o!  gilds  of  help.  Its  adnunistiation  has  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  laymenj  and  it  works  through  local  "  conferences  " 
or  branches,  the  general  council  having  been  suspended  because 
it  declined  to  accept  a  cardinal  as  its  official  head. 

Lives  by  Maynard  (4  vols.,  Paiis,  i860);  Boueaud  (2  vols.,  Psria» 
1891);  E.  de  BrogUe  (5th  edition,  Paris,  1899);  Letters  (a  vols., 
Paris,  1883);  A.  Loth  (Buis,  1880):  H.  Simard  (Lyons,  1894). 

VINCENT  OF  LERINS,  ST,  or  Vincentis  Lssxnensis  (d.  e, 
A.D.  450),  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Western  Chuxdi  of 
whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is  known,  except  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  possibly  brother  of  St  Loup,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  that  he  became  a  monk  and  priest  at  Lerinum,  and 
that  he  <iUed  in  or  about  450.  Lerinum  (Lerins,  off  Cannes) 
had  been  made  by  Honoratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the 
seat  of  a  monastic  conmiunity  which  produced  a  number  of 
eminent  churchmen,  among  them  Hilary  of  Aries.  The  school 
did  not  produce  an  extensive  literature,  but  it  played  an 
important  part  in  resisting  an  exaggerated  Augustinianism 
by  reasserting  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  divine  image  in  htunan  nature  after  the  fall.  As 
regards  Vincent  he  himself  tells  us  that  only  after  long  and  sad 
experience  of  worldly  turmoil  did  he  betake  himself  to  the 
haven  of  a  religious  life.  In  434,  three  years  after  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  he  wrote  the  Commoniiorium  adversus  projanas 
innnium  haereiicofum  nomiateSt  in  which  he  ultimately  aims 
at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination.  In  it  he 
discusses  the  "notes"  which  distinguish  Catholic  truth  from 
heresy,  and  (cap.  a)  lays  down  and  applies  the  famous  threefold 
test  of  orthodoxy — quod  ubiqiu^  quod  semper ^  quod  ah  omnibus 
credUum  est.  It  is  very  striking  that  in  his  appeal  to  tradition 
Vincent  assigns  no  part  to  the  bishops  as  such — apart  from 
the  council;  he  appeals  to  the  ancient  "  teachers,"  not  to 
any  apostolic  succession.  His  "  semi-Pelagian  "  opposition  to 
Augustine  is  dealt  with  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania  in  his  Pro 
Augustiui  doctrina  responsiones  ad  capUula  otjectionum  Vin- 
ceniiarnarium.  It  explains  why  the  Commonitorium  has  reached 
us  only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

The  Commonitorium  has  been  edited  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1663, 1660 
and  1684)  and  by  KlQpfel  (Vienna,  1809).  It  also  occurs  in  vol.  1. 
of  Migne's  Patrol.  Ser.  Lai.  (18^6).  A  full  summai^  is  given  in 
A.  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma,  iii.  330  ff.  See  also  F.  H.  Stanton, 
Place  of  AuAority  in  Reliiion,  pp.  167  ff.;  A.  Cooper-Marsdin,  The 
School  of  Lerins  (Rochester,  1905). 

VINCENT  FERRER,  ST  (1355-1419),  Spanish  Dominican 
preacher,  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage  at  Valencia  on  the 
33rd  of  January  1355.  In  February  1374  he  took  the  Domini- 
can habit,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  teaching,  and  in 
completing  his  theological  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
He  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Lerida  in  1374,  and  his 
sermons  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from  1385  onwards  soon 
became  famous.  Cardinal  Peter  dc  Luna  took  him  with  him 
to  Paris  in  1391;  and  on  his  own  election  to  the  pontificate  as 
antipope  Benedict  XIII.  made  Ferrer  his  confessor  and  master 
of  Uie  sacred  palace.  Finding,  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  of  Avignon  an  uncongenial  one,  he  in  1397  resumed 
his  work  as  a  preacher,  and  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  successively  visited  by  him; 
and  in  every  case  numerous  conversions  were  the  result  o(  his 
eloquence,  which  is  described  as  having  been  singularly  power- 
ful and  moving.  In  14x2  he  was  delegated  by  his  native  dty 
to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  crown 
of  Aragon;  and  in  14x6  he  received  a  special  invitation  to 
attend  the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Flagellants  (9.0.).  He  died  at  Vannes  on  the  5th  of  April 
1419,  and  was  canonized  by  Calixtus  III.  in  1455,  his  festival 
(duplex)  being  observed  on  the  5th  of  ApriL 

See  A.  Sorbellt.  //  traUaio  di  S.  Vinunzo  Ferrer  iniomo  al  Cratida 
Scisma  tf'  OuidenU  (Bologna,  1906). 

VINCI,  LEONARDO  (X690-X730),  Italian  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Strongoli  in  Calabria  in  1690  and  educated  at 
Naples  under  Gaetano  Greco  in  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  di 
GesA  Cristo.    He  became  known  fnt  by  his  comic  operas  in 


Neapolitan  dialect  In  17x9;  be  also  composed  many  serious 
<^ras.  He  was  received  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Rosary 
at  Formiello  In  1728  and  died  by  poisoning  in  1730,  not  1732, 
as  Is  generally  stated.  His  comic  operas,  of  whidi  Le  Zite  'n 
Calera  (1722)  b  the  best,  are  full  of  life  and  spirit;  In  his  serious 
operas,  of  which  Didone  Abbandonata  (Rome,  1728)  and  Artaserse 
(Rome,  X730)  are  the  most  notable,  have  an  incisive  vigour 
and  directness  of  dramatic  expression  deservedly  praised  by 
Biurney.  The  well-known  air  "  Vo  solcando,"  from  Artaserse, 
is  a  good  example  of  his  style. 

VINDEUCIA.  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Raetia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Hadriani,  on  the  E.  by  the  Oenus  (Inn),  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetii.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  N.E. 
portion  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  and  the  S.  of  WiLit- 
temberg  and  Bavaria.  Together  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
it  was  subjugated  by  Tiberius  in  15  B.C.,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  xst  century  a:d.  was  made  part  of  Raetia  (f  jr.).  Its 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vindelicomm  (Augsburg).  Its  in- 
habitants were  probably  of  Celtic  origin  (cf .  the  recurrence  of 
Vind-  in  other  Celtic  names — Vindobona,  Vindonissa);  some 
authorities,  however,  regard  them  as  German.  According  to 
Dio  Cassius  (liv.  22)  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  later 
writers  {e.g.  Isidorus,  Origines,  i.  4),  describe  the  cotmtry  as  very 
fertile. 

VINDHTA,  a  range  of  mountains  In  Central  India.  It  forms 
a  well-marked,  though  not  quite  continuous,  chain  across 
India,  separating  the  Ganges  basin  from  the  Deccaiu  Starting 
on  the  west  in  Gujarat,  the  Vindhyas  cross  Malwa  and  the 
central  portions  of  India,  until  their  eastemmost  ^urs  abut 
on  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  at  Rajmahal.  They  thus  roughly 
form  the  northem  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  other  two 
sides  are  the  Eastem  and  Westem  Ghats.  They  have  an 
elevation  of  1500  to  4500  ft.,  nowhere  exceeding  5000  ft.  Geo- 
logically they  give  their  name  to  the  "  Vindhyan  formation," 
one  of  the  recognized  rock  systems  of  India.  In  legendary 
tradition  they  formed  the  demarcating  line  between  the  Madya- 
d^ha  or  middle  land  of  the  Sanskrit  invaders  and  the  non- 
Aryan  Deccan,  and  they  are  still  largely  inhabited  by  aboiiginal 
races  such  as  the  Bhils. 

VINE.  The  grape-vine,  botanically  Viiis,  Is  a  genus  of 
about  thirty  species,  widespread  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
but  richest  in  species  in  North  America.  The  best  known 
and  longest  cultivated  species  is  the  old-world  grape-vine,  Viiis 
vinifera;  a  variety  of  this,  silveslris,  occurs  wild  in  the  Medi* 
terranean  region,  spreading  eastwards  towards  the  Caucasus 
and  northwards  into  southem  Germany,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  vine.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  grape-stones  have  been  found  with  mummies  in  Egyptian 
tombs  of  not  later  age  than  3000  years.  The  seeds  have  the 
characteristics  of  those  of  V.  vinifera,  but  show  some  very 
slight  variations  from  the  type  of  seed  now  prevalent.  Among 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  wine  was  in  general  use.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  must  also  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Virgil's  time  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous;  and 
the  varied  methods  of  training  and  culture  now  in  use  in  Italy 
are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  described  by  Columella 
and  other  Roman  writers.  Grape-stones  have  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  Swiss  and  Italian  lake  dwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  and  others  in  tufaceous  volcanic  deposits  near 
Montpellier,  not  long  before  the  historic  era. 

The  old-world  species  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
California,  but  the  grape  industry  of  the  eastem  United  States 
has  been  developed  from  native  spedes,  chiefly  V.  Labrusca 
and  V»  aestivalis  and  their  hybrids  with  V,  vinifera  Some 
of  the  American  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  France 
and  other  countries  infested'  with  Phylloxera^  to  serve  as  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  the  better  kinds  of  European  vines,  because 
their  roots,  though  perhaps  equally  subject  to  the  attacks  <^ 
the  insects,  do  not  suffer  so  much  injury  from  them  as  the 
European  q>ecies. 


The  noe  nqdns  >  hi(b  mii 
kBged  petiod  b>  vfakh  to  ripen  iu  fniii.  Wbere  thse  ire 
lonlKomiac  it  cui  be  profiuhly  cultivmted,  even  though  the 
wiuer  tcnqitmuie  be  very  low.  Tchibilcbef  menlkiDi  thii 
u  Erivu  ia  Rmsu  Armenia  the  tneui  wiotet  teinpcnlure 
B  ]*'[  C.  end  fill*  in  Juuiry  U  -30'  C.,  Mid  at  Bokhua  the 
■cui  tempenture  of  Juuejy  a  4*  C.  end  the  nuDimmn -Ii^  C, 
ud  yet  Ml  both  [Juxa  the  vine  ie  ETOTni  viih  auccefe.  In  the 
Alfa  it  ii  profitably  cultivated  up  to  an  ilUlude  of  1870  It., 
iDd  m  the  Doith  of  FiedmoDtaahi^  113180  It.  Atlbepresenl 
lime  the  limit  of  profitable  cultivation  in  Europe  pajsea 
Inini  Britlaoy,  lal.  47*  jo*,  to  beyond  the  Rhine  by  Lifge  and 
thnufh  Tbuiuwa   to:  SHcsia   in   laL    ji°    s^-     1°    foimer 

for  imluKC,  in  HoUaad.  in  Bel^um  largely,  and  in  Encbnd, 
■htn  Ibcy  might  llill  be  growD.  Indeed,  eiperimenll  have 
bees  made  ia  thi)  direction  near  CardiS  in  South  WaJet.  The 
yidd  B  lUilfutory,  iitd  the  wine  mode,  the  variety  kaatra  ai 
Camay  Doir,  ii  (bscribed  a*  being  lilie  tUU  chimptgDe.  In 
til*  middle  ages,  owing  to  various  causa,  (be  better  wines 
of  France  and  Germany  could  not  be  obtained  in  England 
brept  at  prohibitive  pricei;  but  when  this  state  of  things 
CESvd,  and  foreign  wine  could  be  imported,  the  English  con- 
sabtfi  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  inferior  productions  of 
their  own  vineyaidt.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  English 
■iud  logai  Of  boniey  with  the  wine  and  thus  supplied  artificially 
that  iwertneia  which  Ibe  Engliib  sun  denied.  It  is  a  curious 
Isd  that  at  the  present  day  much  or  even  most  of  the  wine 
id  Enest  quaLly  is  made  at  or  near  to  the  northern  limits  of 
p«nbk  cultivation  with  pnfiC.  This  circumstance  ii  probably 
egJained  by  the  greater  can  and  iltenliDn  baiowed  both 
04  the  tntlivation  at  the  vine  and  on  the  manufafture  of  the 
wine  in  northern  countries  than  in  those  where  tbe  climate 

al  Ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Austnlia  ia  p«lly  due  to 
nritiioDS  of  climate,  the  vine  not  yet  having  adapted  itself 
to  the  new  condilioni.  and  partly  to  the  deSdeot  skill  of  Ibe 
■aanficturm.  That  such  inlciotity  may  be  expected  to 
itinppeat  is  nggeited  by  Ibe  aucieaa  of  vine<uUure  in  Uadeira 

The  derdopment  lA  other  ipeda  of  Cilii,  such  as  the  curious 
■mJeat  ipedc*  of  the  Soudan  and  other  parti  of  equatorial 

qI  course  poaahlc  UJhleT  luitable  a>nditiona;  but  it  ia  obvious 
n  extremely  long  period  must  elapse  before  they  can 
fully  compete  wiib  the  product  of  many  centurie*. 
ISce  tbo  Renerally  the  article  Wine.     For  curranta  and 
■     b  piDduced  by  varieliea  of  the  grape-vine,  see  the 


glaauly  Ib 


J,  placed  opponte  ibe  petals  an 

lu  poiitioo  of  the 

■  pfCaU  ia  ■*pt^'**^  by  the  aboftio 

<m  tkt  hypopaous  disk  cncbding  cbe  ovary.  The  cFvary 
>  ■  ■iwili  idcnia  and  ia  non  or  ka  completely  twoolJal. 
T^i  BHt  owuka  in  eadi  cdL  Thii  ripou  ijito  the 
TW  cukivatvl  vine  baa  uiually  hsmaphnwiiic 


Perbape  the  e 


intioo, — ia  to  be  soiq^t  b 


xoiifl  inc  of  ■  Bunber  of  "  Dodia  "  dIbckI  oneover 

[he  other  in  lo^udiul  Kiieh   Each  DodlDm  couiRa  <J  a  poction 

.TlhexembeaTl 

g  one  or  more  leavea,  each  with  an  aiUlary^d  or 

^ca  then  ii  a''teiidn]  DRnile  to  och  leaf,  ao  Ibat  the  podium 
bears  oaly  a  dngle  leaf,    f  n  other  qiecin  thcie  is  a  definite  amnie- 

ment  of  the  lea^ 

s.Kmeinlh  and  iKhen  without  lendrds  oppume 
raerkal  order  remaining  eonnant  or  nearly  to. 

to  them,  the  oa 

Tbe«  .mingeme, 

noted  by  wam.th 

In  any  ate,  il  ia  o^doua  that  these  facu  in«ht 

Lhii'JmdLicn  i" 
which  there  are 

evtral  barren  joinlh  a.  a  larger  quantity  can  he 

(TOi/n  within  a  m 

lUerara.  Tbe  ptacli«  of  pruning  or  "  m,p|»ng" 

thourfi  in  iKdity 
KlatemJ   and  01 

errniul.'is  bent  to  one  tide:  hence  it  ippears  to 

irigii^l  dbe«  eouiie  the  aillb^  biJd  of  tte  1^ 

SS'£ 

ril  besins  a  new  podium,  by  ]engthenin(  into  a 
me>  ilie  direction  the  undril  had  prior  10  iti 

defleidon.  Thisn 

■*  podium,  now  in  a  duwl  line  irilh  iu  oredee««jf. 

produces  leavei  and  ends  in  its  turn  in  a  tendril  or  infloteKinte. 

explain  Ihe  fonn 

by  suppoiinf  that  the  end  ol  the  item  bifurcatea 

opposite  to  a  leal 

diS^^^^o. 

le  diviHon  forming  the  ahooi,  the  other  Ihe  tendril 

to  .pcafy  Ibe  f 

if^ir'iCe"'^'' 

orted.     PracKcaJly  the  lendriU  aiaiH  the  plant 

otmaikmii  Eenerally.  they  are  endowed  with  a 
touch  whi^  enablei  them  to  grasp  and  coil 

(umewhot  dub.»haped,  wilt  a  narrow  nuk-lilie  portion  beneath. 

hy  the  seed  are  ipecially  valuable,  became  thev  have  not 
wieilfiBly  Hxterfertd  with  by  human  acency.  Chaiacten  di 
from  the  aiie.  colour  or  Ravow  of  Ihe^iaTy  are  of  Icia  vali 


hitforin]  or  EcncAloficJ  purpots  cbu  tboK  whldi  vp 
of  purdy  luuraL  condiliaoL 


iB-nxl  Byarem  ia  tr«^erally  prrienrd. 


fSti 


«  Hii  bcyopd  I 


eiwrior  vidlh  a(  15  tL 
^  i.  vsy  imfavDurabfe.  Ih 
l[  Ii  by  buikUng^i 


. twdcr  nuy  be  purti  lily 

ua(bn»  U  >b«ild  be  ma't*.  on 
Ibr  nulacE;  m  atnrr  cav  LM  nnn  »Uil  botltm)  bliouM  ^l<ipe 
DuEwud*  iDwirdt  aa  dlidcnl  drain.  A  ftood  boriom  m:iy  be 
[armed  by  elmlh  rammed  doivii  cine.  On  Ihit  ^tould  he  bji]  jil 
teart  a  EddC  IbicL  nf  coene.  bud.  lubbly  maleriaL  b  layer  dL  n^ueh 
(uil.  f[ra»  *!de  dovnv^rdt,  beins  «pread  over  ir  10  prrvcnr  cBe 

rl«M  rhZnifi,,  vbouldcDiuuIaf  tiva  ponirleh 


3(1.  de 


r.ss 


ij  iull-deciyed  naUe  liner  ii  inciul  to  prcvinl  ItHiiil 


Doagsling  bed,  hiving  ■  biilloin  heal  of  7S', 
HI  to  85"  wbcrt  ihcy  revc  produced  •everal 


flhoLiEd  be  phinged  in  a  prooagaijng  bed,  havrnaaba 
vhieh  thould  be  jncreaied  ro  Sj"  wbcn  ihey  neve  l- 
leaves,  (be  atnotphcie  being  Icepl  at  about  the  *ap>e 
higber  by  eua  beat  during  ine  d^y,  and  ax  «bout  7' 

■oDii  aa  roota  aie  f I — '-'* '  ■' ' — ■ ' ' — "■ 

pota.  and  later  or 


aa  roota  aie  fiiely  formed  Ibe  planu  must  t«  AhiTied  ini 

Sir  £e  riiM  ^."  °       '        ""^ 

nter,  wiSiairaDdlii 


firm.atronf,  wcU-ripened  canea  in  the  eouix  of  the  Beann.  To  pre- 
pare the  vine  tor  planting,  it  abould  be  cul  bark  to  wilJiui  2  El-  of 
tbepot  early  in  like  aeaaon.  and  only  thiee  or  Four  of  the  evei 
at  Ae  biiae  ihould  be  alkmed  to  powon.  The  beM  time  lor 
pUniiiq  11  in  Bpring,  when  the  youru  ihoota  have  juet  Marted. 
The  vines  ihould  be  planted  intade  the  houae,  from  I  10  s  ft. 
from  (be  frwil  wait,  and  from  6  ft-  to  A  ft.  apart,  the  loota  being 
pland  an  inch  deeper  in  the  aoU  than  belofe.  earefuUy  diientangled 
and  ■plead  ourwarda  from  the  stem,  and  coverrd  carefully  and 

fairly  devdoped,  the  (wo  atronge»(  are  (o  be  Klected  and  (Tained 
in.  wben  fordng  i*  commenced,  the  vinery  'a  ihul  up  for  two  ai 
three  weeka  without  fire  heal,  the  nwnn  temperature  ranging  about 
50*.  Fbe  heat  muat  be  at  lint  applied  very  gently,  and  may  range 
about  S5*  at  night,  and  from  6;'  10  70"  by  day,  but  a  tew  degreei 
mon  may  be  given  them  aa  the  buda  break  and  the  new  ahooCS 
appear-  When  they  aie  in  Itower.  and  onwards  during  the  awelling 
oTthe  beniea.  Sj*  maybe  taken  ua  maiimum,  cunning  up  tow* 
ure  may  be  lowerea  rornewbat 


be  Itept  dry.  but  th 
T(b^  aeaao'n  (bel 


lyringed-     When  the  yinei  aic  in  Sows. 


ivnt-tti,  the  fkr^fdd  and  the  tpm  ayatpna,  am 
been  obtained  by  each  of  them.  Il  ia  adnudfld  ( 
are  geiieraUy  Dbtained  bv  rtx  bng-nd  lliaa  by  Ibe  ^Hir  av: 
The  principle  of  thu  nHxie  of  pruuing  b  to  train  in  at  DoAiide 
length,  Acearduw  to  their  atreflgth,  aboota  el  the  Ian  year^a  gr 
for  piuliadng  aboDCa  to  bear  fruit  In  the  pceiefiti  thae  t<t&*  ^^ 
afterward!  cut  away  and  replaced  by  youug  ihooa  trained  up 
dunog  the  preceding  Biunmer^  and  tbeis  are  in  Ibeir  turn  on  mt  in 
the  fallowidg  autudn  after  beuiDg,  and  replaced  by  ^DuCa  ^ 
that  BuiniDera  Brow(h.    By  the  ihon-md  tyelefa,  abort  inatemd  ^ 

Thj'  :■-  -7  — '-ITI  \\-:\-^  however,  becmiDe  the  inait  genenL    In  dua 


!  encouraged  to  fonti  ahanaudy  at  «|ual 

nveniently  placed.    The  youn  ibourilnjai 
^nlly  bnJugbt  to  a  hoiuontaT  poiitH 


telbebi 


fi:ss^ 


—r, —  ur  two  ioiBti  be>-uDd 

Ih  .  be  latter  diitaace  beuw  preferable  If  there  a 

pl<  e  foliage  to  eicpand;  tEe  lateral  aboott,  whirh 

wi I  ..  I.  J  .w  (ojMjiiH,  mutt  be  again  lopped  above  their 

be  thinned  before  the  fiowem  expand,  and  (be  beniea  al*o  mutt  be 
properly  thinned  out  and  regulated  aa  Boon  u  they  are  well  act. 
care  being  taken,  in  avdding  overcrowding,  that  (he  bunches  be 


about  oue-third  of  bone  dung  and  a  little  bone  duat.   The  tonpen- 


liuing  ijicir  BowtlL    Aa  the  roota  lequire 
ihould  be  ibffled  frooi  jjncfa  noca  Into  th 

'  ■■     ■        '    aTbul.  to 


■  tbty  nay  be  fruitol 
Id  tBla.  the  young  ro 
duod  muat  be  thonnighly  malund  after  it  baa  nachej  it 
of  growth-    The  penodical  thonnub  deaming  of  the  vine 

ana  every  part  of  (he  bouse*  b  of  IH  utmoit  iinportaiicc 

The  number  of  varietiea  of  gupetpoinMliig  ionw  merit  ' 
aiflerable,  but  a  very  few  of  ihem  witj  be  found  tu 


I.  Vine  knf  attacked  by  mildew,  [Taniioliiii .-.-, 

en),  which  forma  white  palcbeton  (be  upper  face,  ivduced. 
I,  Crapa  aimilarly  attacked. 

3.  Portion  of  the  mytelium  of  tbe  fungna  bailing  apnea  (axudia). 

4.  Perithedum  or  "  fruit "  of  the  fungua  with  ha  curled  apfiaad- 

5-  Aacm  from  perithedum  a»taining  ifac  qxna. 

which  Bttacka  the  vine  i*  cauaed  by  a  mildew.  C7iariia«b  Heatar  {JEry^ 
lit*!  Tmhtrii  (Bg.  1).   Tbe  diaeiM  na  firat  noticed  in  EnglaBd  b 


y  lljl  k  had  iinad 

inas  vnr  k  inaik  ki  ipnanacc  In  Mukin.  Lite  tb*  nittt- 
(< JL ;  ■!_  Won),  tbt  nMcii  b  in  iaorifiB  |iii]UU)F  Anonn. 
AMCMchiftcriMdbyttnipwraKtofjiiiycclHinilgnMM 
Lc  cr  civ]r™l^*b>tt  ffftw  on  w  youBC  Invs;  tlw  qnwH 
Uy  ud  Hljjfci  the  olda-  !«■«*  ind  bmidxiw  wkI  uhintdy 
lis  tW  cnpi^  At  Ant  thcK  Hit  multHJ  only  bv  vmlL  bivwii 
■  :  btrt  Uc  ifM*  ipnad  ud  (uic  UMtbcr.  tlw  iliin  U  the  (nn 
-^-  --UftnjIbettBhdsAyv,  the  iKd  only  mnAhiiiiBfpnrtntiy 
The  dkcur  tpnde  by  the  myc^uia  mwfaif  — — 

DB  td  the  ptodt.    The  hyphae  coapoiidf  tbe  ayct 

I  wUth  project  iato  tbe  celli  of  tbe 


VINE 

loo  I 
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AlDEitnpe.  ThemifciUmpqiRwIttfanughthiiFRBi 
ic.naeUasthelcam.Krip'UKlgiiriprtnpa.  Onlheupper 
tbe  leal,  vbm  it  ia  SnC  rtibte,  il  (oniia  pile  nten  ifntuler 


'  -  -er  MoA  ui  idner  nm  and  livinf  a 

LO  the  diMueil  plint.    Tbe  nmwDuiiii 
-w  ■■■■^■■.  H  buBt  the  lofita  appear  aa  if  nmk  in  dmnaion^ 

3U  qa  the  kavca  oltea  dnp  oat.  The  bBika  do  not  drivel  up  aa 
vcdntlutaRafectadbytbeblBdint.  Tbe mycdiuoi of 5pfci«- 
•3  pnn  nM  bentatb  tbe  culideif  tbe  vine,  tbrmoh  wbich  u  aoon 
nil.  pvinf  riae  to  a  saniberof  mimne  bypbac,  iriucb  bearcDoidia. 
nc  ue  miaiKc.  ooil,  cohiutlcea  aponh  iriuch  lerva  »  ipnui 
e  (tinse  vra  tbe  vineyard  and  fmm  place  to  place    The  coid' 


■wM.    A»  B  prevtnlivt  to  it*  aitacki  ibe  copper  aulphate  ipnyi 
ad  B  leUlim  UpX)  t^  i™  Bulpbale  have  btcn  [ound  very  uicCul, 


mMata  aHearidi  In  <by.  twil-eBpuBiil  vitw. 
d  conruiiDn  HiD  eoata  vith  re^id  to  (hii 
ataae  which  d  late  haa  frequently  been  fotiDd 
lich  ia  aaciibad  to  tha  IiinEBa  ClHM^aia 
-- ^, — ,_.— ,  _  -jy  ajmilar  to  it.  lo  thdr  mode  ol  Attack, 
in  tbe  aymptonia  tbey  ntiduce,  and  in  tbe  teailt  upon  tho  grapea 
and  the  viiie  the  tm  lun^  an  ao  much  alibo  that  for  practical 

■be   ibaon   abnild    bt 

inUdime  in  a  finely  poiidend  a 
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whole  grape.  The  latter  for  a  time  retains  its  plumpness,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  little  black  pustules,  which  first  occur  on  the  part 
primarily  affected,  the  grape  begins  to  shrivd.  This  continues  until 
the  grape  is  reduced  to  a  black  hard  mass,  with  the  folds  of  skin 
pressied  closely  against  the  seed.  The  disease  spreads  from  grape 
to  grape,  so  that  as  a  rule  many  of  the  grapes  in  a  buncn  are 
destroyed.  The  hyphae  of  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus  are 
septate,  with  numerous  short  branches.  The  pustules  on  the  sur- 
face are  due  to  fructifications,  pycnidia  and  spermagonia.  The 
fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  withered  grapes  which  fall  to  the 
^ound,  and  on  these  the  mature  form  of  tM  fungus  (^.  5,  2  and  3) 
as  produced ;  hence  every  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  these  and 
bum  them.  The  use  of  the  copper  solutions  mentioned  above  may 
also  be  recommended  as  a  preventive. 

Amon^  the  other  fungi  which  infest  the  vine  may  be  mentioned 
PhyUosttctavUicota  uid  Pk.  Labruscaet  which,  when  theattackissevere, 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  leaves,  the  only  part  they  assaiL  These, 
like  the  foregoing,  are  memben  of  the  PyrenomyceteSt  while  many 
other  allied  fungi  nave  been  described  as  causing  spots  on  the  leaves. 
Cercospora  ViHs  iCladosporium  vUkdum),  which  has  club-shaped 
spores  of  a  green-brown  colour,  also  attacks  the  leaves;  but,  unless 
the  season  is  extremely  unfavourable,  it  does  little  harm. 

A  very  disastrous  root-disease  of  the  vine  is  due  to  the  rav- 
ages of  another  pyrenomycetous  fungus,  Rosdlinia  (DenuUopkora) 
necairix  (fig.  6),  which  forms  subterranean  strings  of  myceuum — 
80<alled  rhizomorphs.  The  diseased  roots  have  been  confounded 
with  those  attacked  by  PhyUoxera,  The  only  mode  of  combating 
the  malady  seems  to  be  to  uproot  the  plants  and  bum  them.  Isola- 
tion of  the  diseased  areas  by  means  ol  trenches  has  also  been  prac- 
tised. 

VINEGAR,  a  dflute  solution  of  impure  acetic  add,  prepared 
by  the  acetous  fermentation  of  alcohol  or  of  substances  which 
3ricld  alcohol  when  suitably  decomposed  (ordinary  vinegar),  or 
obtained  from  the  products  resulting  on  the  dry  distillation 
dl  wood  (wood  vinegar).  Ordinary  or  table  vinegars,  which 
contain,  in  addition  to  acetic  add,  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
higher  adds  such  as  tartaric  and  succinic,  various  esters,  albu- 
minous substances,  &c,  are  produced  solely  by  acetous  fer- 
mentation, wood  vinegar  being  only  employed  in  certain  arts. 
Ordinary  vinegar  has  been  known  from  the  earh'est  times,  and 
its  power  of  combining  with  or  dissolving  mineral  substances 
caused  the  alchemists  to  investigate  its  preparation  and  pro- 
perties. They  failed,  however,  to  obtain  pure  acetic  add, 
although  by  distillation  they  prepared  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions (spiritus  Veneris),  In  2697  Stahl  showed  that  vinegar 
could  be  concentrated  by  freezing  out  part  of  the  water,  and, 
better,  in  2702,  by  neutralizing  the  add  with  an  alkali  and  dis- 
tilling the  salt  with  oil  of  vitriol.  A  notable  improvement  was 
made  in  2789  by  LSwitz,  who  showed  that  the  dilute  add  could 
be  concentrated  by  repeatedly  passing  it  over  charcoal  powder, 
and  by  cooling  he  obtained  a  crystalline  substance  named  in 
1777  by  Durande,  "  gladal  acetic  add."  The  presence  of  an 
add  substance  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
was  mentioned  by  Glauber  in  1648  and  recdved  the  name  of 
pyroligneous  add.  Its  identity  with  acetic  add  was  demon- 
strated by  Vauquelin  in  1800. 

The  mechanism  of  acetous   fermentation  is  described  under 

Fermentation;  here  we  only  treat  of  the  actual  processes. 

There  are  two  methods  in  use:  the  "  quick  "  process,  proposed 

in  X730  by  Boerhaave  and  introduced  by  Schtttzcnbach  in  1823 

(anaJogous  processes  were  proposed  at  about  the  same  time  by 

Wagmann  in  Germany  and  by  Ham  in  England),  and  the  older  or 

"  slow  "  process. 

In  the  "  qukk  "  process  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
fermentation  proceeds  more  quickly  when  a  large  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  air.  Any  alcoholic  liquid  can  be  treated.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  vat  divided  into  three  portions: 
the  lowest,  which  is  separated  from  the  one  above  by  a  grid  or  false 
bottom,  serves  for  the  collection  of  the  vinegar;  the  central  portion, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest,  is  the  chamber  wherein  the  fermentation 
is  effected ;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  topmost  section  bv  a  disk 
perforated  with  holes  about  the  size  of  quills  through  wnich  thin 
string  lead  into  the  upper  part  of  the  central  section.  The  purpose 
of  this  disk  is  to  subdivide  the  liquid  placed  upon  it  into  drops  so  as 
to  increase  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  sides  of  the  vat  enclosing 
the  lowest  portion  are  provided  with  a  ring  of  holes  to  admit  air  to 
the  tub; and  the  vat  is  enclosed  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid  perforated 
by  a  hole  through  which  the  liquor  to  be  icrmented  is  admitted  and 
the  air  drawn  upwards  from  the  base  escapes.  The  central  chamber 
is  filled  with  some  material  of  large  surface.  The  commonest  arc 
beech-wood  shavings,  whkh,  before  use,  must  be  carefully  freed 


from  all  extractives  by  wadiing  and  steaming,  then  dried,  and 
finallv  soured  by  immersion  in  hot  vinegar  for  twenty-four  boars. 
The  fermented  wort,  prepared  in  various  ways  and  of  varying  com- 
position, or  wine,  is  warmed  to  about  ^*  C.  and  then  fed  into  the 
upper  chamber.  Falling  on  to  the  shavings,  the  surface  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  fermentation  which  ensues  maintains  the  tempera- 
ture at  about  37*,  and  draws  a  current  of  air  upwards  througn  tbe 
shavings,  whicn  after  a  time  become  covered  with  the  so-calkd 
mother  of  vinegar.  If  the  liquid  contains  only  4%  of  aJcohol.  it 
is  completdy  converted  into  acetic  acid,  but  strongler  liquore  require 
to  be  passed  through  the  vat  three  or  four  times.  Some  at  the 
alcohol  (and  consequently  some  acetic  acid)  is  carried  awa^r  by  tbe 
air  which  escapes  to  the  top  of  the  vat;  this  is  avoided  in  some 
factories  by  leading  the  air  over  or  into  water,  whereby  tbe  aJoohol 
and  aldehyde  are  recovered.  The  same  Is  effected  in  Singer's 
generatore,  which  are  coupled  together  in  ders. 

For  making  wine-vinegar  by  the  slow  process,  full-bodied  wines 
about  one  year  old  and  containing  10%  of  alcohol  (this  amount 
being  obtained,  when  necessary,  by  blending)  are  preferred;  and 
they  are  clarified  by  standing  with  beech  shavings  upon  which  the 
lees  deposit.  The  termentation  is  carried  out  in  casks  holding  from 
50  to  100  gallons;  these  casks  are  repeatedly  extracted  with  water  in 
order  to  prevent  any  impurity  finaing  its  way  into  the  vinegar; 
also  it  is  found  that  the  casks  foul  after  about  six  yean'  use,  w-hen 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  deposits  of  axvol,  yeast  sediments,  Ac, 
and  re^sxtract  with  water,  after  which  they  are  again  fit  for  use. 
In  conducting  the  fermentation  the  cask  is  one-tnird  filled  with 
boiling  strong  vinegar  and  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days.  Nine 
pints  of  the  wine  are  now  added  every  day  until  the  cask  is  two- 
thirds  full,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  fourteen  days. 
After  this  interval  from  10  gallons  to  half  the  contents  of  the  dtk 
are  drawn  off,  and  more  wine  added.  The  working  temperature  is 
about  as*.  The  progress  of  the  operation  is  shown  by  the  white 
froth  whkh  appeara  on  a  spatula  after  immersion  in  the  liquid; 
if  it  be  reddish,  more  wine  must  be  added.  In  certain  parts  of 
France,  Holland  and  of  the  Rhine  district  a  different  procedure  is 
adopted.  Two  casks,  fitted  with  false  bottoms  on  which  are  placed 
vine  cuttings,  are  taken :  one  cask  is  comjdtetely  filled  with  the  wine, 
whilst  the  other  is  only  half  filled.  The  acetification  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  the  second  cask,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  half 
the  contents  of  the  first  cask  are  transferred  to  it,  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  product  is  settled  in  casks  containing  birch  wood, 
and  after  fourteen  days  it  b  put  upon  the  market. 

In  preparing  malt  vinegar,  an  infusion  of  malt  u  prepared  by 
extracting  it  with  water  at  7a^  then  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
finally  at  the  boiling-point.  After  cooling  the  extracts  are  fer- 
mented with  yeast,  and  the  product  kept  for  some  months  before 
acetification.  This  step  can  be  effected  by  the  quick  proceaa  aa 
described  above,  or  by  the  slow  process.  In  the  latter  the  liqukl  at 
35"  is  transferred  to  barrels  lying  on  their  sides  and  thefcrmentatioa 
allowed  to  proceed.  When  the  process  is  complete  the  product  is 
filtered  through  rapes  in  a  fining  tun.  This  is  a  cask  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  in  wnich  are  plared  ^ent  tanner's  wood,  shavings, 
or,  better,  the  pressed  stalks  and  slans  of  grapes  and  raisins  from 
wine  manufacture.  Household  vinegar  is  made  in  upririit  casks; 
after  twenty-four  hours  it  is  transfeiTed  to  a  similar  cask,  and  the 


of  1*019.  These  numbcn  represent  the  gjnins  «  dry  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  which  are  neutralized  by  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  vinegar. 

Several  other  vinegare  are  made.  Crystal  vinegar  is  orainary 
vinegar  decolorized  oy  treatment  with  animal  chareoal.  Alie 
vinegar  is  prepared  from  strong  sour  jxde  ale;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  putrefy.  Glucose  or  sugar  vinegar  is  made  by  first  fermenting 
amylaceous  substances  to  alcohQl,  and  then  acetifying  the  alcohoT 
Compound  table  vinc^re  are  n^e  by  dip;esting  ordinary  vinegar 
with  condiments  such  as  pepfscr,  gairlic,  capers,  Ac.;  whilst 
aromatic  vinegare  popularly  used  in  vinaigrettes  on  account  of  tbcir 
refreshing,  stimulatinig  pungency  are  obtained  by  distilling  ordinary 
vinegar  with  plants,  perfumes  and  aromatic  substances.  Medicinal 
vinegan  are  prepared  dther  by  digestion  or  distillation  of  viitcgar 
with  various  drugs.  Vinegar,  however,  u  not  now  much  used  in 
medkine,  althouen  occasionally  taken,  under  a  false  impreasion,  in 
order  to  reduce  obesity. 

Wood  vinegar  b  not  used  in  cooking,  as  it  lacks  those  substances 
which  render  ordinary  vinegar  palatable.  It  is  largely  manu- 
factured for  conversion  into  pure  acetic  acid  and  acetom;  and  also 
for  use  as  an  antiseptic  and  wood  preservative.   (See  Acetic  Acin.) 

VINELAND,  a  borough  of  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  stale,  about  34  m.  S.  of 
Philadelphia  and  about  115  m.  S.W.  of  New  York.  Po|>. 
(1890)3822;  (1900)  4370,  induding  590 foreign-bom;  (1905  state 
census)  4593;  (1910)  5282.  Area,  i  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  tbe 
Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  rai]wa3rs, 
and  by  electric  railway  to  Millville  and  Bridgelon.  Vindand 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  90-118  fl.  above  tbe 
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geoenOy  levd  ox  slightly  undulating  plain,  and  has  unusually 
brand,  straight  and  weU-shaded  streets.  The  borough  main- 
tains a  public  library,  a  public  park  of  40  acres,  artesian  water- 
frorks,  a  sewerage  system  and  an  electric  lighting  plant.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the*  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Girls  and  Boys  (1888),  the  State  Home  for  the  Care 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Women  (1888),  and  the  State 
Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines  and  their  Wives. 
The  Vindand  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  (organized 
in  1864)  has  a  library  (8000  volumes  in  1909)  housed  in  the 
Sockty's  building,  and  it  maintains  a  free  lecture  course. 
Sdooos  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  never  been 
allowed  in  Vineland.  The  surrounding  country  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  growing  oi  small  fruits,  grapes,  peaches,  pears 
ind  appks,  and  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes;  and  within 
the  bofough  axe  manufactured  unfermented  grape  juice  wine. 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  carpets,  nigsj  cheiuUe  curtains,  pearl 
buttons,  ffint-g^ass  tubes  and  bottles,  and  iron  castings. 

Vineland  was  founded  in  1861  by  Charles  K.  Landis  (1835- 
igoo),  who  concdved'  the  idea  of  creating  a  settlement  in  the 
almost  uninhabited  "  Pines "  of  Southern  New  Jersey;  and 
after  pnrdiasang  a  large  tract  he  kid  out  a  village  with  small 
farms  adjoining.  The  settlers,  largely  from  New  England 
aad  the  Middle  States,  receiv^  the  land  at  moderate  prices 
on  agreeing  to  make  certain  stipulated  Improvements.  The 
township  of  Landa  (pop.  in  2910,  6435),  named  in  honour 
of  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  was  incorporated  in  2864, 
having  formerly  been  a  part  of  Millville;  from  it  Vineland  was 
separated  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  x88o. 

See  Tht  Fannia^a  Own  Story  erf  the  Pounding  of  Vineland 
(Vlnefasd,  1903),  a  ^mphlet  published  by  the  Vineuod  Historical 
aad  Aariquarian  Soaety. 

VUm.  SIB  ROBERT  (x63x-x688),  lord  .mayor  of  London, 
was  bom  in  Warwick,  but  migrated  in  early  life  to  London, 
where  be  was  a|H>renticed  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Viner  (1558- 
1665),  A  goldsmith,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1653-54, 
and  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  x66i.  Soon  Robert  became 
a  partner  in  his  kinsman's  business,  and  in  1666  an  alderman 
of  the  dty  of  London;  in  X665  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  in 
the  fcAming  year  a  baronet.  He  was  sheriff  during  the  year 
of  the  great  fire  in  London,  and  was  chosen  lord  mayor  in  1674. 
Combining  like  his  uncle  the  business  of  a  banker  with  that 
of  a  gotdsmith,  Viner  was  brought  much  into  contact  with 
Charles  IL  and  with  the  court.  The  king  attended  his  mayoral 
banquet,  and  the  lord  mayor  erected  an  equestrian  statue  in  his 
ho'aoixr  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  Mansion  House.  Having 
been  appointed  the  king's  goldsmith  in  x66x.  Sir  Robert  was 
one  ol  those  who  lent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  state  and  the  extravagances  of  the  court;  over  £400,000 
was  owing  to  him  when  the  national  exchequer  suspended 
payment  in  1672,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
pounding with  his  creditors.  He  obtained  from  the  state  an 
annuity  of  £25,000.  Viner  died  at  Windsor  on  the  2nd  of 
September  1688. 

See  Viner:  a  FamUj  History,  published  anonymously  (1885). 

Vmr,  ALEZAMBRB  RODOLPHE  (1797-1847),  French 
critK  and  theologiarx,  of  Swiss  birth,  was  bom  near  Lausanne 
on  the  xyth  of  June  1797.  He  was  educated  for  the  Protestant 
ministiy,  being  ordained  in  1819,  when  already  teacher  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basel; 
and  during  the  whde  of  his  life  he  was  as  much  a  critic  as  a 
theolopan.  His  literary  criticism  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Ssinte-Beuve,  for  whom  he  procured  an  invitation  to 
lecture  at  Lausanne,  which  led  to  his  famous  work  on  Port- 
RoyaL  Vinet's  Ckrestamatkie  franqaise  (1839),  his  £tudes  sur 
U  littiralve  franQaise  au  X/X"*  sOcie  (1849-sOf  and  his 
Histoirt  4e  la  litUrature  franfaise  au  X  Vllt^  siide,  together 
with  his  £lndes  smr  Pascal,  £iudes  sur  Us  moralistes  aux  X  VI'** 
d  XYU**  sOdes,  Histoirt  it  la  prldication  parmi  les  RiformSs 
ia  Pramu  and  other  kindred  works,  gave  evidence  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  literature,  a  sober  and  acute  literary  judgment 
jad  a  (Bstittgttishcd  faculty  of  appreciation.    He  adjusted  his 


theories  to  the  work  under  review,  and  condemned  nothing  so 
long  as  it  was  good  work  according  to  the  writer's  own  standard. 
His  criticism  had  the  angular  advantage  of  being  in  some 
sort  foreign,  without  the  disadvantage  which  attaches  in  French 
eyes  to  all  criticism  of  things  French  written  in  a  foreign  language. 
As  theologian  he  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Protestant  theology,' 
especially  in  French-speaking  lands,  but  also  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Lord  Acton  classed  him  with  Rothe.  He  built 
all  on  conscience,  as  that  wherein  man  stands  in  direct  per- 
sonal relation  with  God  as  moral  sovereigo,  and  the  seat  of 
a  moral  individuality  which  nothing  can  rightly  infringe. 
Hence  he  advocated  complete  freedom  of  religious  belief,  and 
to  this  end  the  formal  separation  of  church  and  state  {Mimoire 
en  faveur  de  la  liberU  des  cultes  (1826),  Essai  sur  la  conscience 
(1829),  Essai  sur  la  manifestation  des  convictions  religieuses  (1842). 
Accordingly,  when  in  1845  the  dvil  power  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud  interfered  with  the  church's  autonomy,  he  led  a  secession 
which  took  the  name  of  V&glise  libre.  But  already  from 
X831,  when  he  published  his  Discows  sur  qudqius  sujets  religieus 
{Nouveaux  discours,  1841),  he  had  begun  to  exert  a  liberalizing 
and  deepening  influence  on  religious  thought  far  beyond  his 
own  canton,  by  bringing  traditional  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a 
living  personal  experience  (see  also  Fromixel,  Gaston).  In 
this  he  resembled  F.  W.  Robertson,  as  also  in  the  change  which 
he  introduced  into  pulpit  style  and  in  the  permanence  of  his 
influence.  Vinet  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1847  at  Clarens 
(Vaud).  A  considerable  part  of  his  works  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death. 

His  life  was  written  in  1875  by  Eugene  Rambert.  who  re-edited 
the  Ckrestomalhie  in  1876.  See  aiM)  L.  M.  Lane,  Life  and  Wrilinp 
of  A.  Vinet  (1800);  L.  Molincs,  Etude  sur  Alexandre  Vinet  (Paris, 
1890) ;  V.  Roesel,  Hfst.  de  la  liU.  fratu;aise  hors  de  France  (Lausanne, 
iS^sh  V.  Rivet,  Etudes  sur  les  oritines  de  la  penste  religieuse  de 
Vtnet  (Paris,  1896) ;  A.  Schumann,  Alex.  Vinet  (1907).  A  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  was  begun  in  1908,  aee  Kenu  de  tJUolcgie  el 
pkUosopkie  (Lausanne,  1908,  234  sqq.)*  G*  V.  B.) 

YINGT-ET-UN  (colloquially,  "  Van  John  "),  a  round  game 
of  cards,  at  which  any  number  of  persons  may  play,  though 
five  or  six  arc  enough.  The  right  to  deal  having  been  decided, 
the  dealer  gives  one  card  face  downwards  to  each  person,  in- 
cluding himself.  The  others  thereupon  look  at  their  cards 
and  declare  their  stakes — one,  two,  three  or  more  counters  or 
chips— according  to  the  value  of  their  cards.  When  all  have 
staked,  the  dealer  looks  at  his  own  card  and  can  double  all 
stakes  if  he  chooses.  The  amount  of  the  origiiutl  stake  should 
be  set  by  each  player  opposite  his  card.  Another  card  is  then 
dealt,  face  downwards,  all  round;  each  player  looking  at  his 
own.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  21,  by  the  pips  on 
the  cards,  an  ace  counting  as  x  or  11,  and  the  court  cards  as 
10  each.  Hence  a  player  who  receives  an  ace  and  a  ten-card 
scores  2x  at  oiu:e.  This  is  called  a  "  natural ";  the  holder 
receives  twice — sometimes  thrice — the  stake  or  the  doubled 
stake.  If  the  dealer  has  a  natural  too,  the  usual  rule  is 
that  the  other  natural  pays  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  rule  of 
"  ties  pay  the  dealer."  The  deal  passes  to  the  player  who 
turns  up  the  natural,  unless  it  occurs  in  the  first  round  of  a 
deal  or  the  dealer  has  a  natural  too.  If  the  dealer  has  not  a 
natural,  he  asks  each  player  in  turn,  begbming  with  the  player 
on  hb  left,  if  he  wishes  for  another  card  or  cards,  the  object 
still  being  to  get  to  2x,  or  as  near  up  to  it  as  possible.  The 
additional  cards  are  given  him  one  by  one,  face  upwards,  though 
the  original  cards  are  not  exposed.  If  he  requires  no  additional 
card,  or  when  he  has  drawn  sufficient,  he  says,  "  Content," 
or  "  I  stand."  If  a  player  overdraws,  i.e,  if  his  cards  count 
more  than  21,  he  pays  the  dealer  at  once.  When  all 
are  either  overdrawn  or  content,  the  dealer  may  "stand" 
on  his  own  hand,  or  draw  cards,  till  he  is  overdrawn  or  stands. 
All  the  hands  are  then  shown,  the  dealer  paying  those  players 
whose  cards  are  nearer  to  ax  than  his  own,  and  receiving  from 
ail  the  others,  as  "  ties  pay  the  dealer."  If  the  dealer's  cards, 
with  the  additions,  make  exactly  21,  he  receives  double  the 
stake,  or  doubled  stake;  if  a  player  holds  21,  he  receives  double 
likewise,  but  ties  still  pay  the  dealer.    If  a  player  receives  two 
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BDulii  CBrdft'he  ndjr  pi 


It  bi*  itikc  on  each  ukI  dnw  on  them 
_  >r  ptyirif  accurdiog  as  he  lUiidi  luccci^ 
[ly  or  overdraws,  but  Ihe  two  cudi  mtiil  be  similar,  ij.  be 
nnot  dnw  on  both  &  kn^ve  ind  a  qucea,  or  a  king  And  a 
n,  tbough  their  vatun  tn  equal  for  the  purpose  of  countj 


lidnwi 


Apliytf 


_ ealer,    SimiUdy  ■  pbyrr  may 

three  anU,  or  even  four,  ihouM  they  be  deoJt  him. 
who  overdraws  on  one  of  such  cards  must  declare  .   , 

imraedjate1y>  even  though  he  stands  ou  another.  After  a  band 
i)  played,  the  "  pone  "  CLalin  for  "  behind  ") — the  player  on 
tbe  dealer's  rightT-coDeds  and  shufflta  Itie  card*  played,  the 
dealer  dealing  from  the  renuioder  of  the  pack,  till  it  ia  ahauued. 
when  be  takes  the  card)  the  pone  holds,  after  the  pone  baa  cut 
them.  It  ia  a  gitat  advantage  to  deal,  as  the  dealer  receives 
from  an  who  faan  already  withdrawn,  evea  if  he  overdraws 


VIinTl,  a  dly  aiu)  the  county-seat  <d  Cn!g  cnmly,  Okla- 
homa. U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  slate,  about  13s  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Cuthrie.  Pop.  {1900)  »jjs;  <I907)  315?,  including  6>4 
Indians  and  419  negroes;  (1910)  4081.  ^^nil*  ia  served  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansu  &  Teiaa  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
railways.     I,  . 

Catholic),  and  a  boipiii 

■glicultunl  and  stock-raismg  region,  ana  lean,  snc,  ou  ana 
natural  gas  are  found  in  the  vidnily;  the  diy'a  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  anesiaa  wells.  Bcickt  are  manufactured.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1S70  and  Viniia  was  cbartOEd 


VIHLAND  (Old  Nors 
A  the  call 


ymfin 


I  of  Nott 
le  beginning  of 


t  Wneland), 


turned  by  the  Ni 
The  word  first  ai^Kored 
smflii  Insulanim  Aqvdnii,  an  appendix  to  his  Ceils  ifsinKS- 
biiniiaii  EccUsiai  Ponlifiiiim,  pubhshed  by  Lindcnbrog  in 
1595-  In  pursuit  of  historical  study,  Adam  visited  the  Danish 
court  during  the  reign  of  the  well-informed  tnonarch  Svend 
Eitrlduon  (iimi-io)6J,  and  writes  that  the  king  "  spoke  of  an 
island  (or  country)  in  that  ocean  discovered  by  many,  which  is 
called  Vinlnnd,  because  of  the  wild  grapes  [tilal  that  grow 
there,  out  of  which  a  very  good  wine  an  be  made.  Moreover, 
that  gram  unsown  grow*  there  abundantly  [Jni[a  ibi  wn 
leminoiat  abuadarr]  is  not  a  fabulous  fancy,  but  is  based  on 
trutlworthy  accounts  of  the  Danes."  This  puiage  offers  im- 
pottanl  corrobonlion  of  the  Icelandic  accounts  of  the  Vinland 
voyages,  and  is,  fuTthei'nu>re,  interesting  "  as  the  only  un- 
doiibud  reference  to  Vinland  ia  a  medieval  book  written  be- 
yond the  limits  o(  the  Scandinavian  world  "  (riake).    Adam'* 


infotmatioB  CDDctmint  Vinland  did  not,  however,  imptta  Us 
medieval  readers,  as  be  plaud  the  new  land  somewhere  in  the 
Arelic  regions:  "  All  those  regions  which  an  beyond  are  filled 
with  insupportable  ice  and  boundleat  gloom."  These  words 
show  the  futility  of  ascribing  to  Adam's  account  Columbus's 
knowledge  of  lands  in  the  West,  as  many  ovcmalous  sdvocAtrs 
ti  the  None  discoveries  hsve  done.  Tha  importance  of  the 
[aformatirai.  meagre  as  it  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Adam  received 
ftom  the  lipi  of  kinsmen  of  the  explDters  (as  the  Danes  in  a 
sense  were)  certain  characteristic  facts  (the  finding  of  grapes 
and  unsown  grain)  that  support  the  general  reliability  of  the 
Icelandic  sagns  which  tell  of  the  Vinland  voyages  (in  which 
ibeie  tame  facts  are  prominent],  but  which  were  not  put  mio 

not  poiaible  to  determine.  The  fact  that  the  Icehindtc  sagas 
concerning  Vinland  are  not  contemporaneous  written  records 
hjs  caused  them  to  be  viewed  by  many  with  suspicion;  hence 
such  a  significant  aililsion  As  that  by  Adam  of  Bremen  is  not 
to  be  overhioked.  To  the  student  of  the  None  sources,  Adam's 
reference  is  not  so  important,  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
sagas  is  such  as  to  give  easy  credence  to  them  as  leonds  ol 
eiploratim  in  regkins  previously  luiknown  10  dvilitation.  The 
cDntAct  with  savages  would  alone  prove  that. 

During  the  middle  Ages  the  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to 
revive  geographical  sdence  and  to  practise  pelagic  navigation. 
For  til  centuries  previous  to  about  Soo,  European  interest  in 
practical  geographical  eipansion  was  at  a  standstill.  During 
the  6th  and  7th  cenlurio,  Irish  anchorites,  in  their  "passioD 
for  solitude,"  found  their  way  10  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shet- 
lands,  Faroes  and  Iceland,  but  tley  were  not  inlettsted  in 
<oloniEation  or  geographical  knowledge.  The  discovery  of  new 
lands  in  the  West  by  the  Norsemen  came  in  the  course  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  eiodus  ol  the  9th,  loth  and  nth  centuries — 
the  Viking  Age — when  Nonemen,  Swedes  and  Danes  swarmed 
over  all  Europe,  conquering  kingdoms  and  founding  colonics. 
The  main  stream  of  Noisemen  look  a  westerly  course,  alriking 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  ultimately 
reached  Iceland  (in  S;«),  Gieenland  (in  985)  and  VinUnd  (in 
1000).  This  western  migration  was  due  mainly  to  pc^tical 
dissatisfaction  in  Norway,  doubtless  augmented  by  a  i^tlesa 
spirit, of  adveuiutt.  The  chiefs  and  their  followen  that  settled 
Iceland  were  "  picked  men,"  the  flower  of  the  land,  and  sought 
a  new  home  from  other  motives  than  want  or  gain.  They  sought 
pohtical  fteedom.  In  Iceland  they  lived  active,  not  to  say 
tumultuous,  lives.  And  left  fine  htcrary  records  of  their  dotogs 
and  achievements.  The  Icelandic  colony  was  an  intereitui{[ 
forerumier  of  the  ArneHcAn  republic,  having  a  proqteroui 
population  living  under  a  republican  government,  and  main- 
lainmg  an  independent  natuinal  spirit  tor  nearly  four  centuries. 
Geographically  Iceland  belongs  to  America,  and  its  colonian- 
tion  meant,  sooner  or  later,  the  finding  of  other  laruls  ta  the 
West.  A  century  later  Greenland  was  peopled  from  Icel^od, 
And  a  caioay  eiisled  tor  over  four  hundred  yean,  when  it  was 
snuSed  out,  doubtless  by  hostile  Eskimos.  Icelandic  records, 
among  them  the  Vinland  sagas,  also  a  Norwegian  work  of  the 
ijlh  century,  called  Sfealiim  ritait  (The  King's  Mirror),  and 
some  pspsl  letters,  give  interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  of  this 
colony.  It  was  from  the  young  Greenland  colony  that  art 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  new  outpost  in  Vintand.  but 
plans  (or  perTunerU  settlement  were  given  up  on  account  ol 
(he  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  the  selilera  felt  powerless 
10  grapple.  Gunpowder  had  not  yet  been  invented- 
Icelandic  Utcralun  consists  mainly  of  tl 


of  the  Vinbnd  sa 
Modem  invesligi 


n  historical  lore.    In  the  case 

Ui,  which  clash  m  the  motd  of  detmils. 

lave  b«n  interested  in  estibUshins  Uw 
superiority  01  one  over  the  other  of  the  two  narratives.  One  of 
them  is  the  "  Saga  of  Eric  the  Ked  "  as  found  in  the  collection 
known  ss  Hauk's  BaeJt,  so  called  becsuse  the  manuscript  waa 
made  by  Hauk  Erlendsson,  an  Icelander  who  spent  much  of  hs 
life  in  Norway.    Itwatcopied,  inpanby  Hauk  himself,  between 
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the  yeus  xjos  and  1334,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  probably 
dozing  the  period  1310-20  It  is  No.  544  of  the  Ame> 
M«gn«>an  collection  in  Cdpenhagen.  Another  manuscript 
that  tells  the  same  story,  with  only  verbal  variations,  is  found 
in  No.  557  of  the  same  collection.  This  manuscript  was  made 
l&ter  than  Hank's,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  x  sth  century, 
but  it  b  not  a  copy  of  Hauk's.  Both  were  made  independently 
fnMn  earlier  manuscripts.  The  story  as  found  in  these  two 
muiuscripu  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics,  especi- 
ally Professor  Gustav  Storm  of  the  university  of  Christiania, 
as  the  best  and  the  most  trustworthy  record. 

The  other  saga,  which  by  chance  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  repository  of  facts  concerning  the  Vinland  voyages,  is 
iound  in  «  large  Icelandic  work  known  as  the  Ftatey  Book,  as 
it  was  once  owned  by  a  man  who  lived  on  Flat  Island  (Flatey), 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Iceland.  This  collection  of  sagas, 
compleied  hi  about  1380,  is  "  the  most  extensive  and  most 
perfect  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,"  and  was  sent  to  Denmark  in 
1662  as  a  gift  to  the  king.  It  was  evidently  the  general  ez- 
oeOrnce  of  this  collection  that  gave  the  ver^n  of  the  Vinland 
stOTy  that  it  contained  precedence,  in  the  works  of  early  investi- 
gators, over  the  Vinland  story  of  Hauk's  Book.  (Reeves's' 
Finding  of  Wimdand  contains  fine  photographs  of  all  the  vellum 
pages  that  pve  the  various  Vinland  narratives.) 

According  to  Flaiey  Book  saga,  Biami  HeriuUsson,  on  a 
voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  early  da>'s  of  the 
Gneenlamd  colony,  was  driven  out  of  his  course  and  sighted  new 
lands  to  the  south-west.  He  did  not  go  ashore  (which  seems 
strange),  but  sailed  northward  to  Greenland.  Fifteen  years 
later,  according  to  th»  account,  Ldf  Ericsson  set  out  from 
Greeidand  in  search  of  the  lands  that  Biami  had  seen,  found 
them  and  named  them — ^HeUuland  (Flat-stone-land),  Markland 
(FoRstland)  and  Vinland.  After  his  return  to  Greenland, 
several  soccesaive  expeditions  visited  the  new  lands,  none  of 
vfaidi  (strangdy  enough)  experienced  any  difficulty  in  finding 
Ldfs  hut  in  the  distant  Vinland. 

Acoordhig  to  the  Vinland  saga  in  HauVs  Book^  Leif  EricKon, 
whose  father,  Eric  the  Red,  had  discovered  and  colonixed  Green- 
land, set  out  on  a  voyage,  in  999,  to  visit  Norway,  the  native  land 
of  his  father.    He  visited  the  famous  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who 
reigaed  from  995  to  zooo,  and  was  bending  his  energies  toward 
Chrtttlaniang  Norway  and  Iceland.  He  immediately  saw  in  Leif 
a  likely  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders.    Leif  was 
converted  and  consented  to  become  the  king's  emissary  to 
Greenland,  and  the  next  3rear  (xooo)  started  on  his  return  voyage. 
The  saga  says  that  he  was  "  tossed  about "  on  this  long  voyage, 
and  came  upon  an  unknown  country,  where  he  found"  self- 
sovn  wheatfields,  and  vines,"  and  also  some  trees  called  "  mOsur," 
of  which  he  took  specimens.    Upon  his  arrival  in  Greenland, 
Leif  presented  the  message  of  King  Olaf,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  no  further  expeditions.    But  his  vints  to  the -new 
bads  axogsed  much  interest,  and  his  brother  Thibrstein  made  an 
aamcocssfful  attempt  to  find  them.    Later,  in  Z003,  an  Icelander, 
Thofffinn  Karlsefni,  who  was  visiting  the  Greenland  colony,  and 
who  had  married  Gudrid,  the  widow  of  Leif 's  brother  Thorstein, 
set  out  frith  four  vessels  and  x6o  followers  to  found  a  colony  in 
the  new  lands.    Here  they  remained  three  years,  during  which 
time  a  son,  Snorri,  was  bom  to  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid.  This 
c^Kditxm,  too,  found  "grapes  and  self-sown  wheat,"  though 
aecmiogly  not  in  any  great  abundance.    Concerning  the  southem- 
nost  re^on  of  Virdand,  the  saga  says:  "They  found  self-sown 
wheatfields  in  the  lowlands,  but  vines  everywhere  on  higher 
places.  .  .  .  There  were  great  numbers  of  wUd  animals  in  the 
woods."    Then  the  saga  rdates  that  one  morning  a»laige 
luinbcr  of  men  in  skin  canoes  came  paddling  toward  them  and 
bnided,  staring  curiously  at  them:  "  They  wero  swarthy  men 
and  ill-tooking,  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  ugly;  they  had 
laffe  eyes  and  broad  cheeks."    Later  the  saga  says:  "  No  snow 
came  there,  and  all  of  their  live  stock  liv«]  by  grazing,  and 
thrived."    The  natives  a|^>eared  again  the  next  spring,  and  a 
dash  occurred.    Fearing  continued  trouble  with  them,  Karlsefni 
aaolved  to  return  to  Greenland.    This  he  did  a  year  later,  and 


spent  the  wmter  of  jood-y  there,  whereupon  he  settled  in 
Iceland.  From  him  and  Gudrid  a  number  of  prominent 
ecclesiastics  claimed  descent,  and  sJso  Hauk  Erlend»on.  The 
Vinland  story  was  doubtless  a  cherished  family  possesion, 
and  was  put  into  writing,  when  writing  sagas,  instead  of  UUing 
them,  came  into  fashion.  And  here  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  before  the  age  of  writing  in  IceUind  there  was  a  saga-telling 
age,  a  most  remarkable  period  of  intellectual  activity,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  deeds  and  events  of  the  seething  life  of  the  heroic 
age  was  carried  over  into  the  age  of  writing.  "  Among  the 
medieval  literatures  of  Europe,  that  of  Icdand  is  unrivalled  in 
the  profusion  of  detail  with  which  the  facts  of  ordinary  life  are 
recorded,  and  the  clearness  with  which  the  Individual  character! 
of  numberless  real  persons  stand  out  from  the  historic  back- 
ground "  (prigines  Islandicae),  Icelandic  literary  history  says 
that  Ari  the  Learned  (bom  in  Z067)  was  "  the  fint  man  in  this 
land  who  vrrote  in  the  Norse  tongue  history  relating  to  times 
ancient  and  modem."  Among  his  works  is  the  Book  of 
StUUments,  "a  work  of  thorough  and  painstaking  research 
unequalled  in  medieval  literature "  (Fi^e).  His  work  Tke 
Book  of  Icdanders  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  an  abridgment 
of  it,  UbeUus  Islandorum,  made  by  Ari  himself,  contains  a 
significant  reference  to  Vinland.  It  tells  that  the  cc^nists  in 
Greenland  found  "both  broken  cayaks  (canoes)  and  stone 
implements,  whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  the  same  kind  of 
folk  had  been  there  as  they  which  inhabited  Vinland,  and 
whom  the  men  of  Greenland  (i.e.  the  explorers)  called  the 
*sknelings'  (».e.  inferior  people)."  From  this  allusion  one 
cannot  but  think  that  so  keen  and  alert  a  writer  as  Ari  had  given 
some  attention  to  Vinland  in  the  lost  work.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  other  proof.  We  are  left  to  affirm,  on  account  of  definite 
references  in  various  sagas  and  annals  to  Leif  Ericsson  and  the 
discovery  of  Vinland,  that  the  saga  as  preserved  in  Hauk's  Book 
(and  also  in  No.  557)  rested  on  a  strong  viva  voce  tradition  that 
was  early  put  into  writing  by  a  competent  hand.  Dr  Finnur 
Jonsson  of  Copenhagen  sayi:  "The  classic  form  of  the  saga  and 
its  vivid  and  excellent  tradition  surely  carry  it  back  to  about 
x2oa"  This  conservative  opinion  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility, or  even  probability,  that  written  accounts  of  the  Vinland 
voyages  existed  before  this  date.  Vigfusson,  in  speaking  of  the 
sagas  in  general,  says: "  We  believe  that  when  once  the  first  saga 
was  written  down,  the  others  were  in  quick  succession  committed 
to  parchment,  some  still  keepmg  their  form  through  a  succession 
of  copies,  other  changed.  .  .  .  Tliat  which  was  not  written  down 
quickly,  in  due  time,  was  lost  and  forgotten  for  ever." 

The  fact  that  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  two  ver- 
sions as  they  appear  in  the  Hauk's  Book  and  in  the  Flatey  Book 
does  not  justify  the  overthrow  of  both  as  historical  evidence. 
The  general  truth  of  the  tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  come  down  from  two  bidependent  sources.  One  of 
them  must  be  the  better,  however,  and  this  it  is  the  province  of 
competent  scholars  to  determine.  The  best  modem  scholarship 
gives  theprecedence  to  the  Hauk's  Book  narrative,  as  it  harmonizes 
better  with  well-established  facts  of  Scandiiuivian  history,  and 
is  besides  a  more  plausible  accounL  In  accordance  wiUi  this 
decision,  Biami  Heriulfson's  adventure  should  be  eliminated, 
the  priority  of  discovery  given  to  I^  Ericsson,  and  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  European  colonists  on  the  American  continent 
awarded  to  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  and  his  followers.  This  was 
evidently  the  only  real  attempt  at  colonization,  despite  the 
numerous  contentions  to  the  contrary.  Under  date  of  zx2z  the 
Icelandic  annals  say: "  Bishop  Eric  of  Greenland  went  in  search 
of  Vinland."  Nothing  further  is  recorded.  The  fact  that  his 
successor  as  bishc^  was  appointed  in  x  x  23  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Greenlanders  haid  information  that  Eric  had  perished. 

The  only  important  phase  of  the  Vinland  voyages  that  has  not 
been  definitely  settled  U  the  identifications  of  the  reg^ns  visited 
by  Leif  and  Thorfiim.  The  Dafiish  antiquarian  Rafn,  in  his 
monumental  Antiquitates  Americanae,  published  in  xg37,  and 
much  discussed  in  America  at  that  time,  held  for  Rhode  Island 
as  Leif's  landfall  and  the  locality  of  Thorfinn's  colony.  Pro- 
fessor E.  N.  Horsford,  in  a  number  of  monographs  (unfortunatdy 
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of  no  historical  or  scientific  value),  fixed  upon  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  now  stand  a  Leif  Ericsson  statue  and  Horsford's 
]^orumbeKa  Tower  as  testimonials  to  the  Norse  explorers.  But 
in  18S7  Professor  Storm  announced  his  conviction  that  the 
lands  visited  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth 
century  were  Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  And 
a  careful  reading  of  the  Hauk's  Book  narrative  seems  to  show 
that  the  numerous  details  cf  the  saga  fit  Nova  Scotia  remarkably 
well,  and  much  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 
This  view  has  in  recent  years  been  quite  generally  accepted  by 
American  scholars.  But  in  1910  Professor  M.  L.  Femald,  a 
botanist  of  Harvard  University,  published  a  paper  in  Rkodora, 
vol.  12,  No.  134,  in  which  he  contends  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  "  vinbcr  "  of  the  sagas  were  not  "  grapes,"  but  "  wine- 
berries,"  also  known  as  the  mountain  or  rock  cranberries.  The 
"  self-sown  wheat "  of  the  sagas  he  identifies  as  strand  wheat, 
instead  of  Indian  com,  or  wild  rice,  and  the  mflsur  trees  as  the 
canoe  birch.  He  thinks  the  natives  were  Eskimos,  instead  of 
American  Indians,  as  stoutly  maintained  by  John  Fiske.  Pro- 
fessor Fernald  concludes  his  paper  by  saying  that:  "  The  mass 
of  evidence  which  the  writer  has  in  hand,  and  which  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication,  makes  it  clear  that,  if  we  read  the  sagas 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  abundant  occurrence  north  of 
the  St  Lawrence  of  the  'vinber'  {Vaccinium  VUis-Idaea  or 
possibly  Ribes  Irisle,  R.  prostratum^  or  R,  lacustre),  *hveiti' 
{Elymus  wenarius),  and '  mSsiur '  (Betuh  alba,  i.e.  B,  papyrifera 
of  many  botanists),  the  discrepancies  in  geography,  ethnology 
and  zoology,  which  have  been  so  troublesome  in  the  past,  will 
disappear;  other  features,  usually  considered  obscure,  will 
become  luminous;  and  the  older  and  less  distorted  sagas,  at 
least  in  their  main  incidents,  will  become  vivid  records  of  actual 
geographic  exploration." 

It  is  possible  that  Professor  Femald  may  show  conclusively 
that  Leif's  landfall  was  north  of  the  St  Lawrence.  That  the 
"  vinber  "  were  mountain  cranberries  would  explain  the  fact, 
mentioned  in  the  Platey  Book  saga,  that  Leif  filled  his  after- 
boat  with  "  vinber  "  in  the  spring,  which  is  possible  with  the 
cranberries,  as  they  arc  most  palatable  after  having  lain  under 
the  snow  for  the  winter.  But  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  found  no 
abundance  of  "  vinber,"  in  fact  one  of  his  followers  composed 
some  verses  to  express  his  disappointment  on  this  score. 
"  Vines  "  were  found  only  in  the  southernmost  regions  visited 
by  Karlsefni.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  "vines"  is 
niore  prominent  in  the  Hauk*s  Book  narrative  than  the  word 
"  vinber."  At  present  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Professor 
Femald's  argument  will  seriously  affect  Professor  Storm's 
contention  that  Thorfinn's  colony  was  in  Nova  Scotia.  At 
any  rate,  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
are  that  Leif  and  Thorfinn  were  historical  characters,  that 
they  visited,  in  the  early  part  of  the  zxth  century,  some  part 
of  the  American  continent  south-west  of  Greenland,  that  they 
found  natives  whose  hostility  prevented  the  founding  of.  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  that  the  sagas  telling  of  these 
things  are,  on  the  whole,  trustworthy  descriptions  of  actual 
experience. 

Bibliography. — The  Inbliography  of  this  subject  ts  laiige,  but 
adequate  documents,  accounts  and  discussions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  modem  works:  Gustav  Storm,  Studies  on  the  VirU' 
land  Voyages  (Copenhagen,  1889);  Arthur  M.  Reeves,  The  Finding 
of  Wineland,  the  Good  (London,  1890  and  1895):  J[ohn  Fiske,  The 
Discovery  of  America,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1802);  Juul  Dieserud,  "  Norse 
Discoveries  in  America,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xxxiii.  (New  York,  1901);  Gudbrandr  Vfgf fiiison  and 
F.  Yorke  Powell,  Origines  Jslandicae  (Oxford,  I9^);  and  Julius 
E.  Olson  and  others.  The  Northmen,  C<Uumbus  ana  Cabot,  i^p-1503 
(New  York.  1906),  the  first  volume  of  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History.  (J.  E.  O.) 

VINOQRADOFF.  PAUL  (1854-  ),  Anglo-Russian  jurist, 
was  born  at  Kostroma  in  Russia.  He  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Moscow,  but  his  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  education  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities, 
and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Russia.  Having 
settled  in  England,  Vinogradoff  brought  a  powerful  and  oriipnal 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  early 


England,  a  subject  which  he  had  already  begun  to  study  in 
Moscow.  His  ViUainage  in  England  (1892)  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  book  written  on  the  peasantry  of  the  feudal 
age  and  the  village  community  in  England;  it  can  only  be 
compared  for  value  with  F.  W.  Maitland's  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond.  In  masterly  fashion  Vinogradoff  here  shows  that 
the  villein  of  Norman  times  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  freeman,  and  that  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  was  a  free  community,  not  a  manor,  the  position 
of  the  freeman  having  steadily  deteriorated  in  the  centuries 
just  around  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  status  of  the  villein 
and  the  conditions  of  the  manor  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
are  set  forth  with  a  legal  precision  and  a  wealth  of  detail  which 
shows  its  author,  not  only  as  a  very  capable  historian,  but 
also  as  a  brilliant  and  learned  jurist.  Almost  equally  valuable 
was  Vinogradoff's  essay  on  "  Folkland "  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
English  Historical  Review  (1893),  which  proved  for  the  first  time 
the  real  nature  of  this  kind  of  land.  Vinogradoff  followed  up 
his  Villainage  in  England  with  The  Cravrtk  of  the  Manor  (1905) 
and  English  Society  in  the  iitk  Century  (1908),  works  on  the  lines 
of  his  earlier  book.  In  X903  he  was  appointeid  Corpus  professor 
of  jurispmdence  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  He  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  principal  universities,  was  made  a  membi? 
of  several  foreign  academies  and  was  appointed  honorary 
professor  of  history  at  Moscow. 

VINOY,  JOSEPH  (1803-1880),  French  soldier,  was  originaUy 
intended  for  the  Church,  but,  alter  some  years  at  a  semiiiary, 
he  decided  upon  a  military  career,  and  entered  the  army  in 
1823.  When  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  14th  line  infantry,  he  took 
part  in  the  Algerian  expedition  of  1830.  He  won  his  com- 
mission at  the  capture  of  Algiers,  and  during  the  subsequent 
campaigns  he  rose  by  good  service  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
returned  to  France- in  1850,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  served 
under  Canrobert  as  general  of  brigade.  For  his  brilliant  con- 
duct at  the  Malakoff  he  was  promoted  general  of  division,  and 
he  led  a  division  of  Niel's  corps  in  the  campaign  of  Solferino. 
Retired  on  account  of  age  in  1865,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  after  the  eariy 
reverses  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  XIII.  army  corps,  which, 
fortimately  for  France,  did  not  arrive  at  the  front  in  time  to 
be  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  By  a  skilful  retreat 
he  brought  his  corps  intact  to  Paris  on  September  7  th.  Vinoy 
during  Uie  siege  commanded  the  HI.  army  operating  on  the 
south  side  of  the  capital  and  took  part  in  all  the  actions  in 
that  quarter.  On  Trochu's  resignation  he  was  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  negotiate 
the  surrender.  During  the  commune  he  held  important 
commands  in  the  army  of  Versailles,  and  occupied  the  burning 
Tuileries.and  the  Louvre  on  May  23rd.  He  was  in  the  same 
year  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  L^on  of  Honour. 

Vtnoy  wrote  several  memoirs  on  the  war  of  1870^71:  OpSrations 
de  I'armfe  pendant  te  sihge  de  Paris  (1872),  L'Armistice  el  la  com- 
mune (1872;,  VArmU  franfaise  (1873). 

VINT,  a  Russian  card-game.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Bridge  (g.v.).  Vint  means  in 
Russian  **  screw,"  and  is  given  to  the  game  because  the  four 
players,  each  in  turn,  propose,  bid  and  overbid  each  other 
until  one,  having  bid  higher  than  the  others  care  to  follow, 
makes  the  trump,  his  vis-A-ms  becoming  his  partner.  It  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  Bridge.  The  cards  have  the 
same  rank;  the  score  of  tricks  is  entered  under  the  line,  and 
points  for  slam,  penalties  and  honours  above  the  line;  while 
the  value  of  the  different  suits  is  the  same  as  in  Bridge:  spades, 
clubs,  diamonds,  hearts  and  "  no  trumps."  In  a  "  no  trump  " 
declaration  aces  only  count  as  honours;  in  a  suit  dedaralion 
both  the  aces  and  the  five  next  highest  cards.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bidding  and  declaring,  opportunity  is  taken  by 
the  players  to  indicate  by  their  calls  their  strength  in  the 
various  suits  and  the  high  cards  they  hold,  so  that,  when  the 
playing  begins,  the  position  of  the  b<»t  cards  and  the  strength 
of  the  different  hands  can  often  be  fairly  accurately  estimated. 


VINTON— VIOLET 


na  Imb  m  nbiea  to  much  the  nme  niles  u  thou  in 
_  See  rw  Lin  tmi  PtiKXtUi  tf  ViM.  edited  by  Fnnk  W.  Haddu 
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ponnit  punter,  wu  bom  at  Guiior,  Mu»,  od  Ihs  >gth  of 
juuiy  i&4fi.  He  ns  &  pupil  of  Duveoeck,  of  WiUiun  lil. 
Hunt  in  Bouon,  ol  Uon  Bomut  ud  Jcam  Plul  Liuiau  in 
Pirii,  uid  o(  the  Royal  Acadeniy  of  HunicL  In  iBgi  he  vu 
defltd  »  full  mnnhff  of  tlu  National  Acideaiy  of  Doign, 
KewYock. 

VIOI,  1  (cDoic  tenn  for  the  bixAd  piccunon  of  the  violin 
(fi.).  bU  in  En^and  man  ipeciiUy  applied  to  thoie  immediate 
pndffrMDti  of  the  viotin  which  afe  distinAUlthed  in  Italy  and 
CenBuy  ai  the  Caiiia  family.  The  dud  cbancteriitia  of 
[he  vioh  vac  a  flat  back,  tlopin^  ibouldcn,  "c  "-shaped 
Bcmd-balci,  and  a  ihoit  GngR-l»aid  wilb  frets.  All  theie 
itiitca  were  chanied  or  raodifiH  in  Ih«  violija,  the  hack 
bnomlTic  ddicaidy  aiched,  the  thoulden  revcrtinE  to  the 
Toundcd  outline  of  the  guitar  or  troubadour  fiddle,  the  ihape 
cJ  Ibe  *ound-hrdes  changrng  from  "  c  '*  to  "  f.'*  nnd  the  finger- 
beard  bting  carried  coniiderably  nearer  the  bridge.  The  viols, 
dI  which  the  origin  may  be  Iraud  to  the  ijth  and  14th  cen-. 
ivy  Gcnnan  Minncaingcr  fiddle,  characterized  also  by  sloping 
ibouldcn,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  evolved  into  tbe  violin. 
IV  liltet  wu  derived  from  the  guitar-fiddle  through  the 
luhiR  lyre  or  viol-lyn  family,  distinguiihed  ai  da  braccia  and 
ii  timia,  And  having  early  in  the  171b  century  the  outline 
ud  "  I "  smmd-bola  of  the  violin.  The  viol  family  consisted 
of  IrcUe,  alto,  tenor  and  bias  Instrumenti,  being  further 
diEoeeliated  aa  da  btaccio  or  da  lantba  according  to  the  posilion 
ID  which  ihey  tme  held  against  the  arm  or  bctveea  the  knees. 
The  lauouiite  viol  da  gamba,  or  division  viol,  frequently  bad 
1  mu  or  a  woman's  head  instead  of  tbe  KroU  finish  to  the  peg- 
boi.  ud  lemetimei  a  few  fine  wire  sympathetic  stliogi  tuned 
ID  octave  hi^KT  than  the  string  in  the  bridge. 

Michael  Fraetorius  mentions  no  less  than  five  sizes  of  the 
rid  da  pmh^^  the  largest  corresponding  to  the  double  baas, 
tad  in  a  table  be  i»ta  tbe  various  accordances  in  UK  for  each. 
He  cudaDy  distinguisbes  tfacas  insiruments  as  tiolt»  and  the 
Tide  dt  bncdo  (oni  violin  famDy)  aa  ititat.  Of  the  latter  he 
gbres  six  ases.  the  highest  being  the  pocktOc  with  vaulted  bach, 
a  lebec  ia  fact,  and  the  boweat  corre^sonding  to  the  violoacello, 


TV« 


5iiBp«]q'i  Dmiwa    Vttl  ([667), 
■M  (1676)  ud  John  Flayford  i  . 


•my  popular  in  Cnjland  in  the  I6th  and  l^h 

d  vioLn;    (ttey  are  iiiily  deicribed  aiid  figured  in 
el  the  ceriocT.  and  more  eapecially  In  ClinslDpher 
Tbomai  Min'i  ilusvki  Unu- 


I  IiUnduclvm  la  lit  Skia  af  JUhii 

TIDU  [Fr.  rult.  Ger.  BratuJu,  Itat.  tiala.  ello],  the  teoot 
■onhcr  of  tbe  vicdin  family.  The  construction  of  the  viola  is 
the  HDe,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  as  that  of  tbe  vioh'n  Iq.t.). 
tie  inilnpDeDt  is  pitched  a  perfect  fifth  below  the  violin, 

nOLir.  Tbe  violets  comprise  a  large  botaniuJ  genus 
[Vuic) — in  which  more  than  joo  qjccies  have  been  described 
— <Ofinl  ["indpally  in  temperate  ot  mountain  repons  of  the 
svthcra  honispboe;  they  also  occur  in  mountainous  districts 
tt  Sugth  Amcnia  and  South  and  Tropical  Africa,  while  a  few 
an  found  ia  AostralafLa.  The  species  are  mostly  low-growing 
Bobs  with  alternate  leaves  provided  with  large  leafy  stipules 
(^  i).  The  flDweT3,  which  arc  soUtary,  or  rardy  in  paits,  at 
the  esd  of  sleoder  axillary  flowcr-iLalks,  are  very  irregular  la 
Ivei.  wiih  five  sepals  prolonged  at  the  base,  and  five  petals, 
ie  larger  than  the  others  and  with  a  spur,  in  which 


d  by  tl 


)f  the  li 


g^ln^a■  Tbe  five  anihen  are  remaricabZe  for  the  coloured 
PfULUita  which  extatd  beyond  the  anther  cells  and  form  a  sort 
«*  COM  aroBod  the  style  (fig.  i).  The  ovary  Is  superior  and 
"xdled,  with  three  parietal  placentaa  and  numerous  ovules; 
>  bews  a  single  styte,  which  ends  in  a  dilated  or  hood-like 
■<im  (fig.  l).     Tbe  fruit  ia  a  capsule  buntiog  localiddaUy. 


aeeocy.  To  reach  the 
honey  in  the  spur  ol  the  flower,  the  insect  must  thrust  its 
proboscis  into  the  Sower  close  under  the  globulsi  head  of  tbi 
stigma.  This  Uea  in  the  anterior  part  of  a  groove  fringed  with 
hairs  on  the  inferior  peiaL  The  snihcrs  shed  their  pollen  into 
this  groove,  either  of  themselves  or  when  the  pistil  is  shaken 
by  the  insertion  of  tbe  bee's  proboscis.  The  proboads,  passing 
down  this  groove  to  the  spur,  becomes  dusted  with  pollen; 
as  it  is  drawn  back.  It  pn^ses  up  the  lip-like  valve  of  tbe 

but  as  it  enters  the  next  flower  it  leaves  some  pollen  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  valve,  and  thus  crois-fertiliialion  is  effected. 
In  the  sweet  violet,  V.  odoraSa  and  other  species,  inconspicuous 
1  (fig.  «)  occur  of  a 


T,  solhst  IbeyoSernoi 
and  their  form  is  correspondingly  re 
situated  that  the  pollen  on  escaping  comes  into  contact  with 

very  effectual,  as  seeds  in  profusion  are  pioduced. 

Several  epecies  of  Vinla  an  native  to  Gnat  BiiMin.  Vicia 
carina  (fig.  s)  ii  the  dog  violet,  many  fomu  or  lubflpfdca  of  which 
fliw  lecosniicd;  Y.  adorala,  iwecl  violet.  Ii  highly  piiied  lor  ill 
itagiance,  and  in  cultivation  Buowroui  viiietio  hav*  originalfd. 

very  ■weei-Kented,  double,  iiale  lavender  fiowera;  var.  nlpkurca 
has  shining  deep  green  laves  and  lenDD-velUtw  flowers,  deeper 
yeijo*  in  the  cenm.  and  with  a  pale-violei  ipur.    Sweet  yiolcti  like 


VIOLIN 


lonl  diaanm  ol  Vioia.  ahcnniv  vrangcment  of  pvti  In  lioK- 
Auital  pun-    b,  pair  ol  brifmlo  bdow  the  Oower^  i.  lepkli; 


K  urniila.  flowcn  pSi  MiK — cbere  in  ■  fcir  gixict  iiriciin  <■ 
thii,  incIiidiiiEontwitli  white  Osoeni  V.  ncnUola.  ■  (ne-lkiweriiig 
AincriatD  tpvm  wiifa  violet'blue  or  purple  flowen;  F-  UMtAyoia, 
■  native  ol  Algeria,  witii  lar^  violet  or  yenoir  Hdwcti;  V.  pr4aia, 
tite  bird'a-Iool  violet,  mlh  pediiely  divided  leavet  and  mmOy 
bright  blue  flowert;  V,  nUumemint,  ■  native  of  wettcrn  Europe, 
witli  Bowen  bright  blue  Ucipejwitb  black,  and  Bmclimet  called 
the  Rouen  violet :  and  V.  nunrii.  a  native  oT  Au  Minor,  Ihe  Runian 
wilb  pale-blue  iweet-Kented  floven.    The  garricn  jianiiei 


or  V.  m 


!•  Iroi 


liolu."  vhich  di 


I  and  V.  lata  by  a— 
1  at  ao  infuilon  at  ri 


detail^  have  been  niwd „... 

wilb  the  ibDw  paniies.    The  asijieal 
kava  w»  at  one  ciine  believed  to  I 
the  Mn  tA  canctrou  Erowtlu.  but  iti  u 
VIOUII,  a  musical  iulruinent  counting  tssenliaDy  of  B 

<tifierCDt  thicknevei  are  airetched  across  a  btid^  standing 
on  tba  bsi,  in  luch  a  way  that  the  tension  <i(  the  itriugs  can 
be  adjusted  by  means  ol  revolving  pegs  la  which  they  Me 
sevenlly  attached  at  one  end.  The  strings  are  tuned,  by 
means  o(  the  pegs,  in  [iiLhs,  Crom  the  second  or  A  string,  uliich 
Is  tuned  to  a  iundamcntal  note  of  about  4)5  vIbntioDs  pet 


second  at  the  modem  normal  pitch:  Uiui  giving  g — g^ — • 

u  tbe  tour  open  notes.  To  produce  other  notes  of  the  scale 
the  length  of  the  sitings  is  varied  by  slopping  them  wilb  the 
bngen  on  a  finger-board,  attached  to  a  "  neck  "  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  "  head  "  in  which  the  pegs  are  Inserted.  The 
strings  are  set  in  vibrtlioa  by  drawing  across  them  a  iam 
strung  with  hone-hair,  which  is  rosined  to  Increase  adhesion- 
I  The  characteristic  features  which,  in  combination,  distinguish 
the  vinlin  (Including  in  that  family  name  Its  larger  brethren 
the  viola  ud  the  violoncello}  from  other  stringed  instnimenls 
•re:  the  restriction  of  Iho  strings  to  four,  a4;d  their  tuning 
In  fifths;  the  peculiar  form  of  tlie  body,  or  resonating 
chamber,  especially  the  fuBy  moulded  back  as  well  as  Iront, 
ot  belly;  the  shaUow  sides  or  "ribs"  bent  into. chttacteristic 
curves;  tbe  acute  kngles  of  tbe  comen  where  the  curves  of 
the  ends  and  middle  "boots"  or  waEst  rib*  meet;  and  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  sound-hide*,  cut, in  the  bdly.^Bjr 


■  gndui]  process  of  devetopment  In  all  these  pulkubn  the 
modern  violin  wis  evolved  fium  earlier  bowed  instnimenls, 
and  atuined  It*  highest  perfection  at  the,  hands  of  the  greal 
Italian  makers  in  the  16th,  17th  and  eariy  iSih  centuries,  since 
which  time,  sllhongh  many  eipetlments  have  been  made,  no 
material  improvement  has  beoi  effected  upon  ibe  form  and 
mode  of  construction  then  adopted. 
The  hoiy.  or  •oiindint-bax,  of  tbe  violin  is  built  up  of  two  aiched 

I-. 1  .L! qjQfi    fj{^  h^\y  and  tbe  back,  united  by  nde  piecH 

a  ihaUow  tni-     Tbe  belly  a  cut  Trap  toft  ektik: 

their  nwdel  from  the  idid.  tnit  for 


pUlaof  Ih 


back  and  belly  an  carved  tt 


4^  nft  wind,  which  help _. 

forrn.  and  materially  slrenetben  tbe  whole 
an^leofthciointi  between  tbe  hde<  and  Ihclta 

iJMli"Si 


Iheir  sharp!  > 


-blockt 
■^"he 


, lo  whicb  i>  attached  the  tail-piece,  ci 

(filed)  end!  of  the  ilrinei.    Tbe  belly  i>  pierced 
holes  in  the  form  of  ^^  near,  and 


ly  puiUel  to,  the 
se  holes  have  an 


The  jitik,  made  of  maple.  Is  glued  and  now  always  mortued  inio 
'      "     '  upper  end  of^the  body,'  bnnnr  against  a  amall 

ution  ol  the  back,  and  u  Inclined  ar  such  an  analc 
irhen  glued  on  to  its  upper  lurface,  may  lie 
which  it  pnjects,  but  in  nch  reUclon  to  the 
to  alkjw  (he  alrinn  (o  be  stietcbed  neAxly 

.  -     ...  of  maple.  In  Ibe  peculiar  form  devised  by 

the  I7tfa  century,  and  not  since  ETiaterially  departed 

"    about  I  \  In-  higb  by  r  J  in.  wide,  and  tapera  in 

of  this  very  important  member  vary  for  di^ercnt  Inatru- 

Dents  accordlnr  to  the  arch  of  tbe  bc^y,  tbe  strength  of  the  wood 
and  other  coBfiderations.  It  is  placed  on  Ibe  belly  bacily  midway 
between  the  sound-holei  and  in  such  a  poiiliad  as  to  stand  ofl  a 
transverse  line  dividing  tbe  surface  into  two  appn:dmately  equal 
anas,  that  is,  about  I|  bi.  beknr  Ihe  ndddle,  the  lower  end  of  the 
body  bdng  srider  than  tbe  upper  put  or  dioaldefs;  whereby  a 
greater  length  is  rcDdered  available  lor  the  vibiatiDg  portioB  of  ilv 

A  ahofl  distance  behind  the  rig^e  foot  of  the  bridge,  the  sound- 
pail,  a  rod  of  sofl  pine  about  1  in.  thick,  is  &Hd  inside  Ibe  body  in 
conlsct  with  the  belly  and  the  back,  and  serves  directly,  not  only  to 
■lutain  tbe  belly  agaiiul  Ihe  prniun  of  the  bridge  under  tbe  terwon 
of  tbe  strings,  but  Id  convey  vibrations  to  theMck.  Il  also  eaer- 
ciies  s  very  important  influence  on  Ihe  nodal  arrangement  of  th«e 
vibrating  pistes-  The  pressure  of  the  olber  foot  of  Ibe  bddge. 
where  the  tension  of  tbe  lonnh  string  is  Isr  Ich  than  that  of  ilie 
first  striis.  is  partly  suitaiited  by  tne  hass-iof — a  strip  cf  wood 
laperina  from  the  middle  to  both  ends,  which  is  glued  undemeaih 
Ibe  bidly  and  extends  id  within  niher  less  than  1  m.  of  Ibe  ends  of 
the  instrument.  This  biting  not  only  spves  to  strengthen  the  btily 
mechanically,  but  exerts  a  profound  eSecc  upon  Ihe  vibratinna  of 
thai  plate. 

The  £aed  structure  is  completed  by  the  kod.  which  sui 


ly  a  lion's. 

fr,  fastened  at  one  end  to  an  ebony  tatt-fua  or  toocoe, 
men  IS  itseU  attached  by  a  gut  loop  Co  the  psn  at  the  base  of  tbe 
isIruinenl.pasBoverlhebTidie.  along  the  finga  board  and  over  tbe 
ul  (a  dwarf  bridge  fDrming  the  lermination  of  Ibe  finger-board)  lo 
X  pegs-    The  effective  vibrating  portion  of  the  strings  is  accord- 


^Up  Co  about  the  year  il 
StradiVBri  (in  bis  earlier  ini 


1  oidtiBinr  Inn  ilnJ  vfoUn  iboot  IJ  b.    Tba  portkn  cl  tbe 

ft  tD  »hjc!k  the  bow  u  applied  Hee  over  the  ipace,  nKaniring 
t  3|;  EL.  betwceii  tbe  hnagt  end  tbe  fne  end  of  the  fiiifer- 
d.   The  itriaga  en  menuFectuRd  froa  efr^aUed  cetfut,  mede 
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vlbntini  itriiif  andei  ibo  Ktlan  otthe  naiiKd  bow.    Thlt  uke> 


■dnhr  imifiaiic  he  eleetkity,  by  wi 

fa/fiut,  B  yvy  thin 
■lultboac  iBHid  ir 


11  vloEuh 


,_ if  aeeriy  ell  vJoCiie  h  the 

*^,1^:'.'^.-^.'!}j',f^^^..  ^  tol^td^  ot  l«ii  Plata, 


^._.._  .  - jh  hee  been  preieTvcd  ia  petloc 

ann  win  uw  letter  end  ef  tbe  I7lhc 

Ltncthofbcxly      .... 
Wii£h  *cn»  top  .       .       . 

Widtbe 


Hrifht  of  Met  (cop) 
Hf^  of  eUee  (bMtom) 


:SK' 


nebeckk 


y^|™,_n,  ,.>..,,  0: 


ouod-bolei,  cut  wkb  pi 
■adi  true  end  insdiiai  si  deeign.    Threci 
enoiu  of  the  ■nbx'i  etyte  end  bef  uliTull 
edflnhiy  with  the  cencivl  modcDinK  of   1 !  . 
■Dti  it  Better  tben  in  viofiot  v4  (be  carlin  ^  ^ 
bdU.  ^ule  dii^iyiiic  ell  Stndinri' ■  miirroi 
VKkminibiik    Tbe  whole  it  coated  with  a  v 


..,  .__ tt  tiveo  ebove  kn  tbe  leme  at  tboee  at  ■  wdi- 

favn  SuwItYvi  ol  letec  dete  (1714). 

The  KoaRia  of  tbe  violin  ut  oitmncly  compln,  tod  oot- 
wiibteadini  meny  iovotigetioni  by  men  of  Kicnce,  lad  tbe 
.  eBoadation  o(  some  pllu^ble  bypotboc*  with  referd 

tadeteiU  of  ill  opention  u  >  imuicel  ialtiument, 
mui  D  ■  whole  obicare.  So  lu  u  the  elemenlaiy  principle* 
rtich  pnreiB  iti  action  aic  concerned,  tbe  vioLia  foUowi 
luuKar  lew*  (tee  Sonns).  Tbe  diBerent  note*  of  the  Kak 
u*  produced  by  vibAting  etringi  differing  in  weight  and 
tnBOB.  ud  vaiyint  la  lenph  under  (be  hand  of  tbe  player. 
Thi  ribralions  of  tbe  niingi  are  conveyed  tbnu^  the  bridge 
Uibebodyof  theinitromenl,  wbJch  [uIBli  tbe  common  funclion 

So  fu  but  priociplee  carry  ui  at  once.  But  when  we  endeavour 
to  duddiie  in  detail  tbe  cauva  of  the  peculiar  cbaiacter  of 
leee  of  ibe  violia  family,  ibe  (teat  nn(e  and  vatiely  in  tbat 
Antoa  obtained  in  diSeient  Inslnimenti,  the  extent  to 
wUch  time  ({ualitiei  can  be  contnlled  by  tbe  bow  oi  the 
fita^,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  infuenced  by  minute 
fviuions  in  alraoet  every  component  part  of  the  instniment, 
ft  find  onndvee  faced  by  a  lerira  of  problem!  which  bavc  so 
hi  defied  any  but  very  partial  Klution. 

TV  Aitiiicttve  quality  of  Ibe  inuiical  tone*  of  the  vlaliji  i> 
pecnOy  admitted  to  t>e  due  largely  10  ill  richntee  in  tbe  upper 
■vwome  <jr  pjrtial  tonn  Hipehmpoied  on  tbe  fuodamentai  notea 
pBdmd  by  Ibe  un^  vibntimu  of  tbe  f~ 


.TVcl 


.sHi^. 


path  of  tbe 


Ibe  fonn  not  of  a 


tbat  tbe  reeonatiny  body  of  the 


hehiibeit  purpoee 

and  cofuequently  the  body  0 


1^  il»  and  fon 

'  bolet , 

unlciled  tc 


may  fulfil 

m,  ihould 

.., alikh 

itf.     Maay  faetora 

■  -'—1  1b  diSeien 

_f^  tbe  body, 

r.  and 


i>  reiHiIt.    The  thickBeaa 

■      ■  ■  ■  f 

ougb  wbii^  tbe  vibntior 

id  ciit  acnei,  varying  iiiih  the  anjle  at 
i  tbe  grain  of  the  wood.  Their  poutioo 
ie  wldib  of  tlie  central  vibrating  portjon 

re  infliKaad  by  tbe  cpialily  and 


ployed. 


^ Italy  had  ep 

guarded,  for  wood  with  evep 

be  euttaiind.    Undoubtedly  „.-,  .. 

tion  of  eound  and  bandaonic  wooti;  b...  _,-,  - 

.*.*.f  .._ — ■*-■■-- ueed  wae  imported  froi 

^ ,, ,_,  one  of  eapenae.    Tlicre  ie  iDod  r 

thalafarlaifercboicaof  equally  good  matenal  ia-' 


I  coaled.  Tbiewuan 


lUb  with 

t  tbebandiofi 

portance  baa  been  attached  to  the 

haj  been  attributed  to  aecret  oroD 
The  probability  ii  tbat  tbey 


n  thai 


IhcRiMlveL 

■uteriala  uifd  than  h*a  b«n  generally  piactned 
uy  maaefe  oenendent  upon  conmrrcial  product*  unikr  rnodem 
conditiona.  and  tbe  general  ivault  haa  been  analogoui  to  that  kco 
ia  ibe  pinnentB  ennliiyed  by  modem  paintcra  ai  compared  wiih 
tboee  made  up  for  themielvee  by  the  old  mastera  who  eould  eniure 
perfect  purity  in  their  Ingrtdient"     """"  "^"'  "'""  '--*'--  --' — 


individually  or  collectively  attempted,  0 


th^  uicd  ia  unlikely. 


Inatrumenta  eahibitinf  aiuilar  exolleni ._.  ..-r_.  --.-  - — 

wideapnad  [n  their  range,  both  of  period  and  localily.  10  juHify 
the  aaaumptiDD  that  tbe  geaeral  compoaition  of  tbe  nneft  vamitn 
of  the  catty  mahn  waa  not  a  auKer  of  camnuB  knowledge  in  an 
induMry  ao  Bouriihing  » that  of  violin-niakin|  in  the  iTIb  and  early 
iSth  ccnturiee.  The  eiceUence  oC  an  initiument  in  reiptel  of  ilt 
varalah  depended  on  the  quality  of  Ihe  tonftltueni  malcriali,  on 
the  prDponiDni  in  which  they  weic  combined,  and,  perhapt  mainly, 
on  (he  nMIiiod  of  ita  application.  The  moat  endunng  and  perfect 
vamiah  uacd  for  violine  San  oil  vamlah,  and  the  beat  rciuKs  there- 
with can  only  be  abtdiDed  under  the  moat  advantageoua  conditiona 
for  the  drying  pmces.  In  thw  reaped  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aouthem  climaia  placed  the  makerm  whose  worlr  liea  in  higher 

irig  a  violin  he  had  ordnd  fma  Cnmona,  the  writer  aiatei  that 
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it  cannot  be  brought  to  peifection  without  the  strong  heat  of  the 
eun  ";  and  all  recorded  experience  indicates  the  gjreat  importance 
of  alow  drying  of  the  vamuh  under  suitable  conditions.  Stradivari 
himself  wrote  to  account  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of  an  instrument 
because  of  the  time  required  for  the  drying  of  the  varnish. 

That  a  perfect  varnish  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  a  fine  tone 
in  the  instrument  u  generally  admitted;  and  its  operation  in  this 
respect  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  -external  protection  of  the  wood 
from  deterioration,  but  especially  to  its  action,  when  supplied  under 
^  vou  table  conditions  to  wood  at  a  ripe  stage  of  seasoning  (when 

\t  process  has  proceeded  far  enough,  but  not  so  far  as  to  aUow  the 

OS  to  become  brittle),  in  soaking  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 

^rving  its  dasticity.    This  being  so,  successful  varnishing  will 

>ecn  to  be  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  and  one  in  which  the  old 

masters  found  full  scope  for  their  skill  and  large  experience.    The 

effects,  upon  the  vibrational  qualities  of  the  wood,  of  thickness  of 

coat,  texture  and  e^radual  abscnption  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  under 

favourable  conditions  of  drying,  are  great  and  far>reaching,  as  b 

proved  in  the  survival  through  two  centuries  of  the  great  qualities 

of  the  specimens  most  fittingly  treated  in  this  respect. 

After  the  earlv  part  of  the  l8th  century  the  use  of  the  fine  oil 
varnish  employea  by  the  great  makers  was  gradually  abandoned,  con- 
currently with  the  decline  of  the  instrument  maker's  art  in  Italy. 
Except  m  the  hands  of  the  fast-diminishing  band  of  craftsmen  trained 
in  tlK  old  traditions,  its  place  was  taken  by  the  newer  spirit  varnishes 
which,  with  their  quick-drying  qualities  and  ease  of  application, 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  more  cheaply  manufactured 
instruments  of  tne  period  following  the  death  of  Stradivari;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  these  inferior  varnishes  had  quite 
supplanted  the  old  recipes. 

Having  regard  to  all  these  considerations  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  varnish  of  the  old  instruments  contributed 
probably  the  most  important  single  element  of  their  superiority 
in  tone  to  their  more  modem  copies.  It  must,  however,  Se  borne 
in  mind  that  the  instrument  makers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
carried  on  a  great  and  flourishing  and  a  highljr developed  craft;  and 
that  their  best  creations  owe  their  distinction  laraely  to  causes 
similar  to  those  whx:h  produced  the  great  art  worla  of  the  same 

¥:riod.  The  violin  makers  had  a  lifelong  training  in  their  craft, 
he  productions  of  the  famous  among  them  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  Throughout  western  Europe  the  highest  in  the  land  were 
true  anuteurs  of  music  and  vied  with  one  another  to  secure  the 
masterpieces  of  Brescia  and  Cremona.  In  such  circumstances 
the  trained  judgment  and  wide  experience  of  the  craftsman  were 
naturally  concentrated  upon  securing  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
high  excellence  in  his  work:  the  choice  of  sound  and  handsome  wood ; 
perifection  of  design  and  workmanship;  the  composition  of  his 
varnish,  and  the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  applying  it  under  the  best 
conditions;  and,  not  least  important,  tune  for  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  production.  The  masterpieces  of  that  period  were  not 
constructed  upon  any  exact  or  scientific  system,  but  were  the  frro- 
ducts  of  development  of  a  traditional  craft  working  on  empirical 
lines.  Such  theories  of  their  construction  as  have  been  propounded 
are  based  on  analysis  of  an  already  perfected  organism ;  and  careful 
historical  research  has  revealed  no  record  or  trace  of  laws  or  rules 
by  which  the  great  makers  worked. 

Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made,  notably  by  Savart  early  in 
the  19th  century,  to  educe  from  experiments  on  the  elasticities  and 
vibration  periods  of  various  specimens  of  wood  used  in  some  of  the 
older  instruments  an  exact  system  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
factors  to  the  production  of  the  best  results;  out  data  obtained 
by  experiments  with  test  specimens  of  regular  shape  do  not  carry 
us  very  far  when  applied  to  so  complex  and  irregular  a  structure 
as  the  violin.  The  vibrating  plates  of  the  violin  are  neither  s^- 
metrical  nor  uniform  in  dimensions.  They  are  not  free  plates,  out 
are  fixed  round  the  whole  edge  of  a  very  irregular  outline;  and  these 
conditions,  taken  together  with  their  unsymmetrically  arched  form, 
held  under  pressure  by  the  tension  of  the  strings,  establish  a  state  of 
complex  stresses  under  vibration  whk:h  have  so  far  escaped  analysis. 
Their  vibratory  movements  are  moreover  influenced  oy  so  many 
accessory  features  of  the  instrument,  such  as  the  bass-bar,  already 
described,  the  reaction  of  the  sound-post,  and  the  diflcrcnt  ores- 
sures  by  the  two  feet  of  the  bridge,  that  it  is  inipossible  to  nnire 
closely  the  vibrations  of  any  given  area  of  the  instrument,  it  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  tKat  so  precise  a  pattern  of  irregular  form 
should  nave  been  arrived  at  empirically,  and  should  have  survived 
as  the  standard,  apparentl]^  for  all  time.  Not  only  is  the  arch  of  the 
plates  unsymmetrical  in  its  longitudinal  section,  but,  as  is  less 
commonly  noticed,  the  upper  bouts,  especially  in  violins  of  the 
Cremona  school,  are  slightly  shallower  than  the  lower;  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  belly  are  not  strictly  oarallel  to  those  of  the 
back,  but  the  two  plates  converge  in  the  direction  of  the  head. 
Probably  the  most  successful  attempts  at  analysing  the  vibrations 
of  the  violin  have  been  those  made  by  Sir  William  Huggins,  by  means 
of  direct  tactile  observation  with  tjne  finger  holding  a  snnall  rod  of 
soft  wood  upon  various  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  vibrating  plates. 
By  this  method  he  made  a  number  of  observations  panially  con- 
firming, and  in  part  correcting  the  determinations  of  previous 
investigators.    He  found  that  the  position  of  maximum  vibration  of 


the  belly  is  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  under  the  fourth  string 
while  thiat  of  least  vibration  is  exactly  over  the  top  of  the  sound-post. 
The  back,  which  is  strongly  agitated,  also  has  its  point  of  least 
vibrauon  where  the  sound-post  rests  upon  it.  With  the  sound-post 
removed  the  belly  vibrated  almost  equally  on  both  sides  of  its  area* 
while  the  vibration  of  the  back  was  very  feeble,  and  the  tone  became 
very  poor;  supporting  the  view  that  in  the  complete  instrument 
the  vibrations  01  the  back  are  derived  from  the  belly  mainly  through 
the  sound-post.  Pressure  on  that  point  in  the  belly  normally  u 
contact  with  the  top  of  the  sound-post  partially  restored  the  proper 
character  though  not  the  power  of  the  tone;  indicating  the  im- 

E>rtant  function  of  the  souna-post  in  establishing  a  nodal  point  which 
rgely  determines  the  normal  vibration  of  the  belly.  Modifications 
of  the  material  of  which  the  sound-post  was  made  produced  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  quality,  but  comparatively  small  effect  upon 
the  power  of  the  tone.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  sides  in  trans- 
mittmg  vibrations  from  belly  to  back,  the  roost  important  share 
is  borne  by  the  middle  bouts,  or  incurved  sides  at  the  waist  ai  the 
instrument. 

Experiments  made  latdy  afford  aome  {nteresting  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  vibrations  set  up  in  a  sounding-box  in  response 
to  those  of  a  string  at  various  pitches  and  under  various  conditions 
of  bowine.  These  observations  were  made  on  a  monochord  and 
restricted  to  one  portion  of  a  sounding-board  of  regular  ^lape. 
Experiments  on  similar  lines  made  with  an  actual  violin  body  might 
throw  further  light  upon  the  behaviour  of  that  instrument  as  a 
resonator;  but  such  researches  entail  prolonged  investigation. 

Two  phenomena,  familiar  to  violin  playera,  are  suggestK<e  of 
further  fines  of  research  that  may  help  to  elucidate  the  problems  of 
the  localization  of  the  principal  responses  in  the  body  of  the 
violin,  and  of  the  action  of  the  wood  under  vibration.  Many 
violins,  especially  old  and  inferior  ones,  fail  to  resonate  clearly 
and  fully  to  particular  notes,  the  sounds  produced  being  commonly 
known  as  "  Wolf  "  notes;  and  these  notes  are,  certainly  sometimes 
and  possibly  always,  associated  with  particular  spots  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument;  lor,  if  pressure  be  applied  at  these  spots,  the 
resonance  of  the  respective  "  Wolf "  notes  is  improved.  This 
observation  suggests  that  the  region  concerned  has  been  cut,  or 
has  become  disproportionately  thin  in  relation  to  the  normal  thick* 
ness  of  the  plate;  and,  when  stimulated  by  the  appropriate  note, 
sets  up  a  local  system  of  vibrations,  which  mteriere  with,  instead  of 
sharing,  the  proper  vibrations  of  the  plate  as  a  whole;  this  inter- 
fering vibration  bein^  damped  by  local  pressure.  These  defects 
are  said  to  develop  with  age  and  constant  use,  and  to  be  minimixed 
by  the  use  of  thin  strings  but  aggravated  by  thick  ones;  a  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  thin  regions  in  the 
pLite,  which  might  be  expected  to  respond  more  truly  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  lighter,  than  to  those  of  heavier  strings.  Detailed  investi- 
gation of  these  phenomena  on  the  lines  of  the  experiments  already 
referred  to  may  have  valuable  results.  Another  well-known  char- 
acteristic of  the  violin  is  that  a  new  instrument^  or  one  that  has 
been  long  in  disuse,  is  found  to  be  *'  sleepy."  that  is,  it  fails  to  speak 
readily  in  response  to  the  bow,  a  defect  which  gradually  disappears 
with  use.  Experiments  made  to  test  the  effect  of  prolonged  trans- 
verse vibrations  upon  strips  of  suitable  wood  have  shown  that  such 
treatment  increases  the  flexibility  of  the  wood,  which  returns  to  its 
normal  degree  of  rigidity  after  a  period  of  rest.  No  conclusive 
interpretation  of  these  experiments  has  yet  been  offered ;  but  they 
indicate  the  probability  of  modifications  of  the  internal  viscosity 
of  the  wood,  by  molecular  changes  under  the  influence  of  continued 
vibratory  movement. 

The  function  of  the  bridge,  as  above  mentioned,  is  to  communicate 
the  vibrations  of  the  strings  to  the  resonating  body  of  the  violin. 
Thb  communication  b  made  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  through 
the  left  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  under  the  comparativdy  low 
tension  of  the  G  string  rests  with  light  pressure  upon  the  oeily, 
which  at  that  point  has  accordingly  greater  freedom  of  movement 
than  under  the  other  foot,  in  proximity  to  which  the  sound-post, 
extending  from  back  to  belly,  maintains  that  region  of  the  plates 
in  a  state  of  relative  rigidity,  under  the  high  tension  of  the  E  string. 
The  view,  however,  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  right  foot 
of  the  bridge  communicates  no  vibrations  directly  to  the  oelly  b 
inaccurate.  The  main  object  of  placing  the  sound-post  some  dis- 
tance behind,  instead  of  immediately  under,  the  bridge  foot  is 
to  allow  the  belly  under  that  foot  to  vibrate  with  some  freedom. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  de8tructi>'e  effect  produced  upon 
the  tone  by  fixing  the  sound-post  immedbtely  under  the  foot  of 
the  bridge. 

The  form  into  which  the  bridge  b  fretted  after  the  pattern  devised 
by  Stradivari  has  given  rise  to  some  speculation;  but  the  justifica- 
tion of  this  form  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Sir  William  Huggins,  namely,  that  the  strings,  mhen 
agitated  by  the  bow,  vibrate  in  a  plane  oblique  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  bridge;  the  vibrations  may  be  accordingly  resohTd  into 
two  components,  one  horizontal  along  the  length  01  the  bridge,  the 
other  vertical — that  b,  in  a  direction  favourable  for  setting  the 
belly  into  vibration  across  its  lines  of  support. 

It  b  advantageous  to  maintain  simplicity  in  direction  of  thr 
>dbratbns  communicated  to  the  body,  and  therefore  to  tiiminatc 
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te  tmwvcne  vibrations  before  they  reach  the  belly.  This  is 
Kcomplisbed  by  a  certain  lateral  elasticity  of  the  bridge  itself, 
sttained  by  under-cutting  the  sides  so  as  to  allow  the  upper  half  of 
the  bridce  to  oscillate  or  rock  from  side  to  side  upon  its  central 
tnuk;  the  work  done  in  setting  up  this  oscillation  absorbing  the 
tnasvcrse  vibrations  above  mentioned. 

Tbe  function  of  the  sound-post  is  on  the  one  hand  mechanical, 
and  OQ  tbe  other  acoustical.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
list  greater  share  of  the  pressure  of  the  stnngs,  not  so  much  to 
Bve  the  belly  from  yielding  under  that  pressure,  as  to  enable  it  to 
vibrste  more  freely  m  its  several  parts  than  it  could  do,  if  unsup- 
poTxed,  under  tbe  stresses  which  would  be  set  up  in  its  substance  by 
that  pressure.  The  chosen  position  of  the  post,  allowing  some 
freedom  of  vibration  under  the  bridge,  ensures  the  belly's  proper 
Tilntkms  being  directly  set  up  before  the  impulses  are  transmitted 
to  the  back  through  the  sound'post:  this  transmission  being,  as 
already  shown,  its  principal  function.  The  post  also  by  its  contact 
vith  both  vibrating  plates  is.  as  already  shown,  a  governing  factor 
in  determining  the  nodal  division  of  their  surfaces,  and  its  position 
therefore  influences  fundamentally  the  related  states  of  vibration 
of  tbe  two  plates  of  the  instrument,  and  the  compound  oscillations 
itt  op  in  the  contained  body  of  air.  This  is  an  important  element  in 
detcnnining  the  tone  character  of  the  instrument. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  violins  were  the  viols,  which 
vrre  the  principal  bowed  instruments  in  tise  from  the  end  of  the 
zsth  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  during  the  latter 
fMirt  of  which  period  they  were  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  vidins;  but  the  bass  viol  did  not  go  out  of  tise  finally 
until  towards  the  later  part  of  the  iSth  century,  when  the  general 
adoption  of  the  larger  pattern  of  violoncello  drove  the  viol 
from  the  field  it  had  occupied  so  long.  The  sole  survivor  of  the 
viol  type  of  instrument,  although  not  itself  an  original  member 
of  tbe  family,  is  the  double  bass  of  the  modem  orchestra,  which 
retains  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  viol,  notably 
the  fiat  back,  with  an  oblique  slope  at  the  shoulders,  the  high 
bridge  and  deep  ribs.  Excepting  the  marine  trumpet  or  bowed 
mraochotd,  we  find  m  Europe  no  trace  of  any  large  bowed  in- 
struments before  the  appearance  of  the  viols;  the  bowed 
ioaruments  of  the  middle  ages  being  all  small  enough  to  be 
Rsted  on  or  against  the  shoulder  during  performance.  The 
riob  probftbly  owe  their  origin  directly  to  the  minnesinger 
fiddles,  which  possessed  several  of  the  typical  features  of  the 
violin,  as  distinct  from  the  guitar  family,  and  were  sounded  by 
s  bow.  These  in  their  turn  may  be  traced  to  the  "  guitar 
fiddk  **  (f.v.),  a  bowed  instrument  of  the  13th  century,  with  five 
strings,  the  lowest  of  which  was  longer  than  the  rest,  and  was 
attached  to  a  peg  outside  the  head  so  as  to  clear  the  nut  and 
fii^er-board,  thus  providing  a  fixed  bass,  or  bourdon.  This 
iBstnimcnt  had  incurved  sides,  forming  a  waist  to  facilitate  the 
oe  of  the  bow,  and  was  Urger  than  its  descendants  the  fiddles 
and  violins.  None  of  these  earlier  instruments  can  have  had  a 
deeper  compass  than  a  boy's  voice.  The  use  of  the  fidel  in  the 
hmds  of  tbe  troubadours,  to  accompany  the  adult  male  voice, 
■tay  explain  the  attempts  which  we  trace  in  the  zjth  century  to 
hrgthni  tlK  oval  form  of  the  instrument.  The  parentage  of  the 
fid^  iMSBotf  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  rebec,  a  bowed 
iastnzraeat  of  the  early  middle  ages,  with  two  or  three  strings 
ttretched  over  a  low  bridge,  and  a  pear-shaped  body  piercnl 
with  soond-hdcs,  having  no  separate  neck,  but  narrowed  a.t  the 
qjper  end  to  provide  a  finger-board,  and  (judging  by  pictorial 
»qgrsentation>,  for  no  actual  example  is  known)  surmounted 
by  a  Gtfved  head  holding  the  pegs,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  violin.  The  bow,  which  was  short  and  dimisy,  had 
s  coBsidenble  curvature.  So  far  it  is  justifiable  to  trace  back 
the  deKcnt  of  the  violin  in  a  direct  line;  but  the  earlier  ancestry 
of  this  family  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  best 
tmhorities  are  sgreed  that  stringed  instruments  in  general 
are  mainly  of  Asiatic  origm,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  mention 
of  bowed  instntments  in  Sanskrit  documents  of  great  antiquity. 
Too  mndk  cenealofkal  importance  has  been  attached  by  some 
vritcts  to  similarities  in  form  and  construction  between  the 
bowed  and  plucked  instruments  of  ancient  times.  They  prob- 
shly  developed  to  a  great  extent  independently;  and  the  bow 
is  of  too  great  and  undoubted  antiquity  to  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  tbe  plectrum  or  other  devices  for  agitating  the 
pbcked  stiia^    Tbe  tiro  dasacs  of  instrument  no  doubt  were 
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under  mutual  obligations  from  time  to  time  in  thdr  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  stringitig  of  the  viols  was  partly  adapted  from 
that  of  the  lute;  and  the  form  of  the  modem  Spanish  guitar 
was  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  fidel. 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  (ribeba,  rabe)  of  the  French 
name  rebec  suggest  etyroologically  a  relationship,  which  seems 
to  find  confirmation  in  the  striking  similarity  of  general  appear- 
ance between  that  instmment  and  the  Persian  rebab,  mentioned 
in  the  X2th  century,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  in  a  primitive  form 
to  this  day.  The  British  crwth,  which  has  been  claimed  by  some 
writers  as  a  progenitor  of  tbe  violin,  was  primarily  a  plucked 
instrument,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  in  the  direct  line  of 
ancestry  of  the  viols. 

The  viol  was  made  in  three  main  kinds— discant,  tenor  and 
bass— answering  to  the  cantus,  medlus  and  bassus  of  vocal 
music  Each  of  these  three  kinds  admitted  of  some  variation 
in  dimensions,  especially  the  bass,  of  which  three  distinct  sizes 
ultimately  came  to  be  made— (i)  the  largest,  called  the  concert 
bass  viol;  (2)  the  division  or  solo  bass  viol,  usually  known  by 
its  lulian  name  of  viola  da  gamba;  and  (3)  the  iyra  or  tabla- 
ture  bass  viol.  The  normal  tuning  of  the  viols,  as  laid  down  in 
the  earliest  books,  was  adapted  from  the  lute  to  tbe  bass  viol, 

and  repeated  in  higher  in-  Dbc»t  vw.  T«,rVU.  ^^^^ 
tervals    in    the    rest.     The  (B«vjd.) 

fundamental  idea,  as  in  the 
lute,  was  that  the  outermost 
strings  should  be  two  octaves 
apart — hence  the  intervals 
of  fourths  with  a  third  in  the 
middle.  The  highest,  or  discant  viol,  is  not  a  treble  but  an  alto 
instrument,  the  three  viols  answering  to  the  three  male  n^^^ 
voices.  As  a  treble  instrument,  not  only  for  street  ^j^ 
and  dance  music,  but  in  ordiestnis,  the  rebec  or  geige 
did  duty  until  the  invention  of  the  violin,  and  long  after- 
wards. The  discant  viol  first  became  a  real  treble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  makers,  who  converted  it  into  the 
quinton. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  viols  was  to  double  the  parts  of  vocal 
concerted  music;  they  were  next  employed  in  special  composi- 
tions for  the  vi<k  trio  written  in  the  same  compass,  owvj^ 
Many  such  works  in  the  form  of  "fantasies"  or  anmtoi 
**  fancies,"  and  preludes  with  suites  in  dance  form,  by  ^^^^oia. 
the  masters  of  the  end  of  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries, 
exist  in  manuscript;  a  set  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  which  are 
good  specimens,  has  been  published  by  the  English  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  Later,  the  viols,  c^)ecfally  the  bass,  were 
employed  as  solo  instruments^  the  methods  of  composition  and 
execution  being  based  on  those  of  the  lute.  Most  lute  music  is 
in  fact  equally  adapted  for  the  bass  viol,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
xyth  century,  when  the  vi<^  was  coming  into  general  use,  con- 
structive innovations  began  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  trio  of  pure  six-stringed  viols.  Instruments  which  show 
these  innovations  are  the  quinton  and  the  viola  d'amote.  The 
first-mentioned  is  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  viol  and 
the  violin.  In  the  case  of  the  discant  and  tenor  viol  the  lowest 
string,  which  was  probably  found  to  be  of  little  use,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  pressure  on  the  bass  side  of  the  belly  thus  con- 
siderably lightened.  The  five  strings  were  then  spread  out,  as 
it  were,  to  the  compass  of  the  six,  so  as  to  retain  the  f  tmdamental 
principle  of  the  outer  strings  being  two  octaves  apart.  This  was 
effected  by  tuning  the  lower  half  of  the  instrument  in  fifths,  as 
in  the  violin,  and  tbe  upper  half  in 
fourths.  This  innovation  altered  the 
tuning  of  the  treble  and  tenor  viols, 
thus— One  half  ol  the  instrument 
was  therefore  tuned  like  a  viol,  the 
other  half  as  in  a  violin,  the  middle 
string  forming  the  divirioiu  The 
tenor  viol  thus  improved  was  called  in  France  the  qninte,  and  the 
treble  corresponding  to  it  the  quinton.  From  the  numerous 
specimens  which  survive  it  must  have  been  a  popular  instru- 
ment, as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wbstantlaUy  excellent  one.    The 
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relief  in  the  bass,  and  the  additional  pressure  caused  by  the 
higher  tuning  in  the  treble,  gave  it  greater  brilliancy,  without 
destroying  the  pure,  ready  and  sympathetic  tone  whidi  charac- 
terizes the  vioL  While  the  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  discant 
and  tenor  was  to  lighten  and  brighten  them,  the  reverse  process 
took  place  in  that  of  the  bass.  The  richer  and  more  sonorous 
tones  of  the  viola  da  gamba  were  extended  downwards  by 
the  addition  of  a  string  tuned  to  double  bass  A.  Marais,  a 
French  virtuoso,  is  Ostially  credited  with  this  improvement; 
and  this  extended  compass  is  recognixed  in  the  classical  viola 
da  gamba  writings  of  Sebastian  Badi  and  De  Caix  d'Hervelois. 
The  result,  however,  was  not  universally  satisfactory,  for  Abel 
used  the  six-stringed  instrument;  and  the  seven  strings  never 
came  into  general  use  in  England,  where  the  viola  da  gamba  was 
more  generally  employed  and  survived  longer  than  elsewhere. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  viols  was  their  weakness  of  tone; 
this  the  makers  thought  to  remedy  in  two  ways:  first  by 
additional  strings  in  unisons,  fifths  and  octaves;  and  secondly 
by  sympathetic  strings  of  fine  sted  wire,  laid  imder  the  finger- 
boaid  as  close  as  possible  to  the  belly,  and  sounding  in  sympathy 
with  the  notes  produced  on  the  bowed  strings.  The  sympathetic 
strings  were  attached  to  ivory  pegs  driven  into  the  bottom 
block,  and,  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge,  or  over 
a  very  low  bridge  of  their  own,  were  stretched  to  pitch  either  by 
means  of  additional  pegs  or  by  wrest  pins  driven  Into  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  tuned  with  a  key.  Originally  six,  seven  or 
eight  wire  strings  were  used,  tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  the 
piece  to  be  performed.  Later  on  a  chromatic  set  of  twelve  was 
employed,  and  occasionally  viols  were  made  with  twenty-four 
wire  strings,  two  for  each  semitohe  in  the  scale.  This  system 
of  reinforcement  was  applied  to  all  the  various  sizes  of  viols  in 
use  during  that  period. 

The  improvements  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
violin  proceeded  on  different  lines.  They  consisted  in  increas- 
ing the  resonance  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  by  making 
it  lighter  and  more  symmetrical,  and  by  stringing  it  more 
lightly.  These  changes  transformed  the  body  of  the  viol  into 
that  of  the  violin;  and  the  transformation  was  completed  by 
rejecting  the  lute  tuning  with  its  many  strings,  and  tuning  the 
instrument  by  fifths,  as  the  fiddle  had  been  tuned.  The  tenor 
viol  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instrument  in  which  the 
change  was  made,  and  thus  the  viola  or  tenor  may  probably  be 
claimed  as  the  father  of  the  modem  violin  famiiy.  Violas 
were  used  in  church  music  before  the  modem  vioUn  period,  and 
violhis  as  we  know  them  were  at  first  called  "  Piccoli  Violin! " 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  and  larger  instruments. 
A  tenor  viol  of  date  1500  is  still  extant,  bearing  in  general  out- 
line' the  typical  features  of  the  violin,  as  distinct  from  the 
viol  family.  This  instrument  was  exhibited  in  1872  in  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensington 
with  the  label  "  Pietro  Zanure,  Brescia,  1509."  From  existing 
specimens  we  know  that  a  bass  violin,  precursor  of  the  violon- 
cello, with  a  tuning  an  octave  below  the  tenor,  appeared 
shortly  after  that  instmment.    A  double  bass  violin,  tuned 

a  fourth  below  the  violon- 
cello and  usually  known  as 
the  "  basso  da  camera,"  com- 
pleted the  set  of  instruments 
in  violin  ahape;  but  from 
the  difficulty  attending  its 
manipulation  it  never  came 
Into  general  use.  The  celebrated  double  bass  player,  Dragonetti, 
occasionally  used  the  basso  da  camera,  and  an  English  player 
named  Hancock,  who  dispensed  with  the  highest  or  E  string,  is 
still  remembered  for  his  performances  on  this  unusual  instnuAent. 
The  tenor  and  vioLoucello  are  made  on  the  same  general 
model  and  principles  as  the  vioUn,  but  with  modifications. 
naor  Both  are,  relativdy  to  their  pitch,  made  in  smaller  pro- 
vMMMtf  portions  than  the  violin,  because,  if  they  were  con- 
structed to  dimensions  having  the  same  relation  to 
pitch  and  tension  of  strings  as  the  violip,  they  would 
not  only  have  an  overpowering  tone  but  wQuld  be  unmanageable 
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from  their  size.  These  relatively  diminished  dimensiooa,  both  fai 
the  use  of  the  instmment  and  in  the  thirknrss  of  the  wood  and 
Strings,  give  to  the  tenor  and  violoncdlo  a  graver  and  more 
sympathetic  tone.  To  some  extent  the  reduced  size  is  com- 
pensated by  giving  them  a  greater  proportional  hei^t  in  the 
ribs  and  bridge;  an  increase  hardly  perceptible  in  the  tenor, 
but  very  noticeable  in  the  violoncdlo.  To  lighten  the  tension 
and  thus  allow  greater  freedom  of  vibration  to  the  belly  on  the 
bass  side,  as  with  the  lowest  string  of  the  violin,  the  two  lowest 
of  the  tenor  and  violoncello  are  made  of  thin  gut,  covered 
with  fine  metal  wire;  thus  providing  the  necessary  wei^t 
without  inconvenient 'thickness.  If  the  tension  of  the  lowest 
string,  or  the  two  lowest  strings,  be  increased,  not  only 

will  they  be  elevated  in  pitch,  but  the  violin  wiU        

produce  a  more  powerful  tone;  if  the  bass  string  be 
lowered,  the  contrary  will  take  place.    By  adapting  the  music 
to  this  altered  timing  {scofdaiwa)  some  novd  effects  are  pro- 
duced.   The  following  are  the  principal  sc&rdature  which  have 
been  occasionally  employed  by  various  players: — 


P  ^f  ^^  i^P  ^^ 


Tartfad, 

Cwtracri, 

(SaNchRedk) 
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The  violoncello  is  less  amenable  to  the  seordatvra  than 
the   violin;    the   only   classical    instance    is    the 
tuning   employed   by   Bach   in   his  fifth    sonata, 
which  oonsisU  in  lowering  the  first  string  by    a 
tone. 


The  early  Italian  school  is  chiefly-  represented  by  the  Bresciaa 
makers,  Caspar  da  Said,  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggint,  Giovita 
Rodiani  and  Zanetto  Peregrino.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  *wi«l«««/<»ng  to  denominate  it  th^  Bresdan 
school,  for  iu  characteristics  are  shared  by  the  earliest 
makers  ol  Cremona  and  Venice.  To  eyes  familiar  with  the 
geometrical  curves  oi  Uie  later  Cremona  school,  most  of  the 
violins  of  these  makers  have  a  mde  and  uncouth  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  model  varies;  the  pattern  is  attenuated; 
the  /-holes  share  the  general  mdeness  of  design,  and  are  set 
high  in  the  pattern.  Andreas  Amati  of  Cremona,  the  ddest 
maker  of  that  name,  effected  aome  improvements  on  this 
primitive  modd;  but  Uie  violin  owes  most  to  his  sons,  Antonio 
and  Geronimo,  who  were  partners.  They  intiodnoed  the 
substantial  improvements  whkh  developed  the  Bresdan  violin 
into  the  modem  instmment.  These  improvements  were  in 
thdr  inception  probably  of  an  artistic  rather  than  a  srimtific 
nature.  Painting  and  inlaying  had  long  been  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  stringed  instnmtents;  but  the  brothers  Amati 
were  the  first  who  applied  to  the  violin  the  fxmdamental  law 
of  decorative  art,  that  the  decorative  and  constructive  elements 
should  be  blended  in  thdr  conception:  in  other  words,  the 
construction  should  be  itself,  decorative  and  the  decoration 
itself  constmctive.  Nicholas  Amati  (x  5^1684),  son  of  Gero- 
nimo, made  some  slight  improvements  fax  the  model,  and  his 
pupQ  Antonio  Stradivari  (X644-X737)  finally  settled  the  typical 
Cremona  pattern,  which  has  been  generally  followed;  for  the 
majority  of  .violins  since  made,  whether  by  good  or  bad  makers, 
are  copies  of  Stradivari.  Bcddcs  the  last-named,  the  fc^wing 
makers  worked  genoally  on  the  Amati  model—Capp^  Gobetti, 
the  Grandno  family,  Andreas  Guamieri  and  his  son  Giuseppe, 
the  Ruggieri  family  and  Serafin  of  Venice.  The  Bergond 
family,  Alessandro  Ga^^iano,  the  earlier  members  of  the  Gua- 
dagnini  family,  and  Pancnxno  were  dther  pupils  or  followers 
of  Stradivari.  But  exoeptbg  Carlo  Bergonzi  and  Stradivari's 
two  sons,  OmoboQP  and  Frynoesoo,  there  ia  po  evldcoce  o( 


VIOLLET— VIOLLET-LE-DUC 


UT  kiToit  ■ctuItjF  intfccd  wilh  or  fH  hiro.  Ludolfi, 
Surioni,  ud  Caila  GhiMppe  TcMocc,  *  pnpjl  of  Ciovuuii 
Gnsdiu,  leuatd  to  the  model  o(  Ciuaeppe  CuMnSeri  dd  GdA. 
SoiiK  nmihUiKa,  oficcullv  Id  Uie  maltct  of  the  vuniih, 
■R  tnceabk  between  tlu  work*  o[  nuken  who  [ived  coa- 
tcmponDeDody  in  the  ume  town,  e^-  in  Neple*,  Uilui  uid 

A  hiffa  modd  wu  Adopted  bj  Jacob  Sterner  of  Abnm,  near 
Hill  B  Tml,  wboae  wcU-known  pitletn  wu  chiefly  followed  by 
^■^^  tlie  Dukol  of  England.  Tirol  and  Germany)  down  to 
^Sj  the  Diddle  of  the  iBth  century.  11  thenceforwud  tell 
(e,  owing  to  the  superior  muaalqualitia  o(  the 
J  of  Stainer  ii  reprcHoled  by 
T.  the  Klotz  family  (who  made  large 
-  *  ■  ir  kind),  Schorn  of  Salt 
buff  and  Witbalm  of  Noiemberg,  and  Mhetl.  The  Englilfa 
aakeri  nay  be  divided  into  three  auccaaive  groups:  (i)  an 
lotique  Fpg*****  Bchool,  having  a  character  of  ita  own 
(RajDaa.  Urquharl,  Pamphiloh.  Bank  Nonnan,  Duke,  of 
Oifoid.  he);  (i)  imiuton  of  Slaincr.  (t  the  head  of  whom 
sindt  PrttT  Wamaley  [Smith,  Burelt,  Ciam,  Hill,  Alnlon, 
Sonij,  ie.);  (3)  >  lalei  achool  who  leaned  to  the  Cremona 
ODdd  (Banki,  Doke,  of  Uolboni,  Betta,  the  Fontn,  Gilkn, 
Culer.  Fcsdl,  Parker,  Haiiia.  Matthew  Mardie  at  EdinbUT«b, 
k.).  The  eariy  Fieiuih  maken  have  hitle  merit  or  [ntcnai 
IBccquy,  Gaviniei,  Kcnay,  Guenan,  Ac.),  but  tbe  later 
ceprivt  ef  tbe  CieDwiA  roadeti  (Lupot,  Aldric,  Chanot  the 
■Wet,  NichoUs,  Pit[ne,  Saveslre,  Vaillaume,  *c.)  produced  ad- 

Ihi  Snl-rate  mikera  of  Cremona. 
Tic  leaer^  fond  of  tbe  violin, 
^nk  ol  tbe  leading  (uakcn,  reao 

IW  k«b  i»t  the  ftiC   nmdelh  of 

akisinehr  adopted  by  Suadivmri,  hu  lurvived  a>  tbe  man  efficient 
puura  Isr  ad  raodeni  inunimenii.    The  diHiBCIion  u  one  of 

ia  the  coaveiity  td  tbe  Ixlly  above  the  top  line  of  the  ribti  but 
Ik  iWiirim  ie  >>.«— ^-j  of  lone  ol  tbe  (wo  typn  ii.  in  Ibe  main, 
*d  BivinL  **f**'^*g  genenlly.  tbe  tone  of  the  higb-built  initiu- 
ocn  M  lev  pDKfful  and  awccter.  and  it  epeeka  more  readily,  but 
mpwidl  leaa  coorpleteiy  to  gndationB  of  tone  under  the  action 
o<  ibe  bow  than  tbe  tatiec  type,  which  yieldi  a  tone  of  frealer 

orrvnif  power  awl  fl^^-'^-- -^■Li- t-i- '--' — 

W  ibe  p4aKr,  and  with       .. ,  , ,  — , 

ti^ly  aidied  nnU.    Tbeae  difference!  in  tone  probably 
lew  nm  any  <" — "  "* — '  "*  — "'-^ —  '"  '' — '^  -'  '"'"  " 

"i_  ! plel^ihirdiJhSt 

_  .Hult  that  the  plan 

10  perfectly  sa  in  tbe  flatter  model, 

—  —  .k.  .™     Ajain,  the  higher 

vfldutea  tbe  iDcUoa- 

at  a  cooeideTable  angle  to  the  main  borieoptal 

It;  and  it  ii  GODcdvabie  that,  nnder  luch  csn- 

>.  ibe  vibniiona  of  the  np^er  lays  of  dr  within  the  body  are 

*Mipated  too  leadily,  before  the  oompoaile  vibnlioni  of  the  whale 
■an  of  air  inwde  the  inSmmenl  have  aiuiaed  their  full  hanngaic 
nlH.  Koui  fn»  tbeae  acDUKleal  onoildentlana.  the  quealoa 
■  peti^*y  one  el  nuieria],  the  Batter  eonKnietiao  demanding 
Ibe  gee  o(  a  vpy  fenuii  and  daatlc  wood  in  relalioa  to  the  moat 
■ocabie  ThTf**"~t  in  order  10  withiujid  the  preHure  of  the  bridge. 

I II M ■  eliiib  ibi  bigliii  aiih  rendenpoaeihle  withaatifler  and 

Be»  brierle  malcrialj  and  the  effot  of  thtae  qualiliee  upon  tone 
-._.■. 1. laoflhe 


be  fully  diicuBcd  without  reference  Id  Ihe  bow  (4.1J  as  as 
eaaential  adjunct,  on  account  of  the  very  important  j^^^^ 
part  t«kcn  by  the  bo*  In  detenninini,  a*  already 
mentioaed,  the  pecuUar  form  of  the  vibntloni  of  the  atting, 
and  in  coDiralliDg,  In  the  band  of  a  ikilled  playec,  the  aubtie 
gradatioDi  of  tone  pn^duced  from  the  inatrumenl.  Tbe  evirill- 
tion  of  the  modem  bow  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  aince 
the  violin  attained  ita  final  form,  azid  baa  followed,  more 
completely  perhaps  than  the  instrument  Itself, ,  the  develop- 
mcnt  of  violin  muKC  and  the  requirements  of  tbe  player.  It 
rcncbed  its  bighcst  petfecllon  at  the  handi  of  the  celcbnted 
Francoii  Touite  of  Paris,  about  I7&>,  whose  bowi  have  acrved 
as  a  model  for  all  succeeding  makers,  even  more  eicluaively 
than  tlie  violins  of  Stradivari  controlled  tl  '  '  ' 


s  fioaOy  developed  undi 
ditaell  mlo  twoDuin  1 


„     ,  and  Its  larger  brethren 

leadmg  position  among  musical  instruments, 
been  written  wnie  <A  the  most  inipuvd  works 
of  the  great  mutidana.  Famous  composers,  such  as  Tanini, 
Corelli,  Spohr  and  ViottI  have  been  great  violinists,  and  by 
their  compowtions,  as  much  as  by  thor  talents  as  virtuou, 
tiave  largely  developed  the  capacity  of  the  violin  as  a  vehicle 
of  profound  musidd  eiprescion.  To  the  listener  the  violin 
^xsks  with  afl  Intensliy,  a  sympathy,  and  evokes  a  thrill  of 
the  seeies  luch  a»  00  other  instrument  can  produce.  For 
tbe  player  it  teems  to  refund  to  every  pulie  of  bis  emotions. 
^ Kbi ciit.-_^t=.-.V  ViJJ.  Ui  Li,ilvii1Uil*aitri  (PHiii.  1W9): 

W.  Hugiini.  "  Cta  ibe  Fn'nciian  dI  Ihe  Sound- 

■     r;,«t --- 


■  peeuliar  penetrating  qualjly  lacking  in  the 
-    Theae  differencea  in  tone  probably  depend 

effect  of  vatiatiooa  hi  depth  of  the  sounding- 

locidental  effects  of  cutting  the  wood  to  Ihe  hieher 
jr  il  would  seem  that  (he  E>c*l  renlis  in  tone  have 


anyothem 


le  Toun 


W.  Huggin*. 


is.byA.J.EUiil: 


(R.W.F.h!P 
),  French  historian,  waa 


(E  ■.  ;       . 

VIOLLET.  PAUL  MARIE  (1S40- 
bom  at  Tours  on  the  i41h  of  ftctober.  ig4a     After  serving 
his  native  dty  as  secretary  and  archivisL,  he  became  archivist 

to  the  (acuity  ol  law.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dvil  and  omoD  lia  at  the  tcole  des  chartea.  Hit  work  mainly 
concerns  Ihe  history  ol  law  and  iniiitutiout,  and  on  this  subiect 
he  published.  Iwo  valuable  and  scholarly  books— ZJrnf  puNk: 
Butoirt  da  instittiliom  polkiqua  tt  adminutraiiva  dt  la  Franct 
(rSoo-«S],  and  Pricii  di  Chiilnn  du  drml }rii<naii  (iftSi). 

VIOLLSr-LE-DOC  EUQ^HB  EMM  AMD  EL  (iSi4-|g7g}, 
French  architect  and  writer  on  archaeology,  was  bom  in  Paris 
ontheiist  Of  January  1814.  He  wasapupil  ol  AcfalUe  Ledfre, 
and  b  iSje-j7  spent  a  year  studying  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  in  Sicily  and  Rome.  His  chief  interest  was, 
however,  in  the  art  ol  the  Gothic  period,  and,'  tike  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  In  England,  he  was  employed  to  "  restore  "  some  of  the 
chief  medieval  buildings  of  FnnCe,  his  enrliesi  works  being  the 
abbey  church  of  Vfaelay,  various  ehuithea  at  Poissy,  SI  Michel 
at  Carcassonne,  the  churdi  of  Semur  in  C6le-d'0r,  and  Ihe 
fine  Gothic  town  halls  of  Saint-Anionin  and  Narbonne,  ill 
carried  out  between  ia«o  and  rSjo.  From  iStJ  to  1856  he 
was  occupied  on  the  nsioiaiion  of  Notre  Dame  in  Pari)  in 
coniunctioD  witb  Lassus.'  and  also  wilh  that  of  the  abbey  ol 
St  Deols.  In  1849  he  began  the  restoialion  of  the  (onificaiiona 
of  Careatsonne  and  of  Amiens  calhodnli  and  if   ' 


itoied  I 


I,  the  cbftleai 


ol  Pierrefoni 


many  other  Important  buildings.     He 

Napoleon  HI.,  and  during  the^ege  of  Paris  (i8;i)  gave  vaiuai 
help  as  an  engineer  to  the  beleagueifd  array.  He  held  dibj 
iinporuni  offices,  both  attittic  and  political,  and  was  Cor  mai 
years  inspector-general  of  the  ancient  buildings  throughout 
large  part  of  France.  His  last  work  was  the  general  tcbei 
ibti^ed  ia  l8S7-«9 


Id  of 


luccesifid  ccjoured  d 


ic  uapela  of  Noirs 


VIOLONCELLO— VIPER 


(or  tht  Puii  eihibitioii  buildingi  in  iS;S,     He  i 
i;th  at  Scptembei  1879  it  Liuumne. 

As  A  doigDcr  VioUeL-Ie-Duc  occupEAJ  only    i 
place;  but  aa  a  writer  od  medieval  architecTurfi  and 


ie-i>uc  was  a  man  01  tne  most  vujhI  and  brilliant  abilitica, 
endowed  wilb  a  power  of  woik  which  ha>  Kldom  been  equalled. 
He  was  at  once  an  aitiit ,  a  nun  of  sdeoce,  a  leained  arcbacologiat 
and  a  scholar.  The  map  in  his  LejU'dsn/dHjU'inifdiiK,  showing 
the  rock  contoun  and  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  i>  a  model  of 
its  kind,  which  cnmbincs  great  artistic  beauty  wiLh  the  accuracy 
of  the  most  skilful  engineer.  His  strong  poetical  fancy  enabled 
him  to  reconstruct  the  life  and  buildings  of  ibe  middle  agei  in 
the  mon  vivid  way. 

His  princinl  literary  works  were  the  DU 
/iwfaur  4%  XL  au  XVI.  liidr  (t8M-««)i 
Innfau  (1858-75);  I.'.4rcilulBliiri  miUuin  g 
ful'flinu  lur  rankiuOMn  (iMj-;!);  CiUi 
(1863);  MftMiV.   ji.r  la  iHtm  i*  Pttii 


VIOLOHCELLO  |Fr.  viclBitalU,  Ger.  ViiiLniail,  Ilal.  tiolcn- 
alh),  the  bass  men^bcr  of  the  violin  family.  Although  the 
word  violoncello  is  a  diminutive,  signifying  "small  violone," 
or  double  basa,  the  instrument  is  roily  a  bass  violin,  formed 
on  a  diSeienl  model  from  the  violone.  whicb  has  the  doping 
mily,  whereas  those  of 
Dlin.  The  coostructioo 
Lt  of  the  violin 


(g.t-)  bi 


ather 


n  the  pcifonner'i  knees, 
supported  on  >  foot  or  i|nke. 

VIONVILLB,  a  village  ol  Lorraine,  between  Metz  and  the 
French  frontier,  celchtaled  as  the  scene  ol  the  battle  of  Vion- 
vitle  (ReunviUe  or  Man-la-Tour),  fought  on  the  idlh  of  August 
1B7D  between  the  French  and  the  Germans  (see  Metz  and 
Fbanco-Geuiak  Was). 

VlOm,  OIOVANHI  BATnSTA  (17S3-i8m),  ItaUan  violinist 
and  musical  composer,  was  bora  at  Fonianelto  in  the  province 
of  Turin  on  the  ijrd  of  May  1753.  He  learned  the  rudimenls 
of  music  from  his  father,  a  bliclumilh  who  played  the  hora; 
and  in  1764  Giovaunini  taught  him  the  violin  for  a  year. 
Two  years  later  he  was  placed  al  (he  cost  of  the  prince  de  la 
Cisteme  under  the  violinist  G.  Pugnani  at  Turin,  where  he 
became  violinist  in  the  court  chapel.  In  17S0  Viotti,  having 
already  made  himself  a  name,  travelled  through  Germany  and 
PoUmd  to  Russia,  where  the  empress  Catherine  honoured  him 
with  muks  of  eituordioary  favour.  He  ncit  appeared  in 
London,  in  company  with  Pugnani,  and  at  once  achieved 
a  brilliant  and  lasting  reputation.  In  ijSi  be  was  equally 
successful  in  Paris-  Two  years  taler  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  prince  de  Soubise's  private  orchestral  and  in  i;S8  he 

had  also  started  an  Italian  opera  in  co-opeialion  with  the 
bsiber  Lionajd.  which  wis  opened  In  1789  in  the  Tuilories, 
being  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  ThUlre  de  la  Foire 
St  Germain  in  1790  and  finally  merged  in  the  new  Th£&lre 
Feydeau  in  i70t.  In  1791  the  Revolution  compelled  Viotti 
to  6y  to  London,  where  he  took  pari  in  the  Hanover  Square 

tionary  Committee  ui  Paris  be  was  compelled  to  relire  lot  a 
lime  10  the  neighboucbood  of  Hamburg,  whicb  be  subsequently 
quilted,  although  the  date  ol  his  ileparture,  often  given  as  179;, 
does  not  seem  probable.    It  Is  possible  that  he  was  already 

and  he  resided  almost  unialeinipledly  there  until  1819.  wfaen 


ce  moK  settled  in  Paris,  resumed  Ibe  dinciion  of  the 
,  and  retired  in  1823  with  a  pension.  He  died  in  London 
:  iMh  (01  ]rd)  of  March  181.L 


■ted  by  his  pupil  Rode. 

VIPER.  The  vipeia  constitute  a  family  of  Old-World 
poisonous  snakes,  with  a  pair  ol  poisonoui  fangi  in  the 
maxillary  bones,  which  are  short  and  movable.  Tfae  main 
anatamicDl  featuies  are  described  bt  the  anide  Skahs.  In 
the  present  article  only  the  Viperinat,  namdy  those  without 
an  eiternal  pit  between  the  eye  and  the  noae,  an  described. 
Pit  vipcii,  or  CntaJiiue,  are  treated  under  Snaiei,  and  those 
which  an  poascssed  of  ■  rattle  under  Rattizshaki.     The 

which  can  be  distlnguisbed  as  '  '* 


U^H^^ 


Mraclaspii,    unail   burrowing   uiakes  in   Africa,    will 

Scitii  and  Allttrii  have  only  one  row  of  tubcaudal  •] 
ariiuaa,  scarcely  euieding  10  in.  in  length,  is  very 
and  cuily  overl^ked  on  accouol  of  its  light  brown 


r^x. 


il  producoaruBi ling  sound,  ll  ranges  from  India,  when  it  iil 
«  the  ■■  Kraii,"  called  "  Kuppnr  ''in  Sind.  thfouah  Ncuh  , 

liort  flourishes,  by  the  closely  allied  genus.  Atkrrii,  which,  ho* 
possesses  a  prehensile  tail  and  vivid  coloration  and  has  a* 

Orvut  is  aiKither  desen  form,  but  is  restricted  to  Afrio 


rr-iiStxtkfiincr, 


nbeiiidilL  '  C.  (WiiWu,  Ihe  "  horned 
L  Algvm  to  i^lwdat.  hu  ■  Ur»  homy 
E.  I  Du.  the  "  Et*  "  sf  Uk  Anbi.  bitnei  iUeU 
D^  the  ey^  ooilrOi  and  the  hDru  appeering 
It eiEaiiua Length ol lift.  C nf«ra ii honiicw. 
OtOim  hu  Hm  nwi  at  ihieldi  on  the  nndenide 
l[1:  (hr  Ebkk  head  u  much  depRiied.  like  the 
Hpanied  tittm  the  roetnl  by  Hnell 


tbt  '  puff-aiMer  "  a<  nearly  the  whole  at  Africa,  an  uglyr  very 

thtVtit  Afriran  noee-bonied  viper,  hai  e  pur  of  enciile  ecaleB 
._ .. „ ... .. J  1 —  I.. ..I ...^  j(^  puH.«dder 


'"""""Siie 


indiomeiy  mafked  w 


purplidl 
-   jrounj. 

™hl^h 


log 

1  ■nd  tiKV  iniil 


'^bi 

□ftca  KfkHU  and  , , . 

Y.  aipii  it  the  mon  eooihi 
viper;  It  it  •Hihll)'  innb-noKu.  •iiu  <ni>  loiiuc  u  xiu  i 
nounced  In  VT  lauiUi  of  Spain  and  FaRU):^.    In  V.  a 
of  iouth4auera  Europe  the  jaued  portion  a  pnxluced  in 
■caly  appeadafb 

Y.  nuHUi,  the  "  Diboia."  ia  one  of  the  aiett  poiioiiaiii 
India.  Ceylon.  Java.  Burma  and  Siam.  It  it  pate  blown  i 
lonfitudinal  teriea  o(  black.  Ii»lil-editd  ri '■--'■  - 


enphot 


(H.F 


i) 


VIKBIUI,  an  old  Italian  divinity,  assodued  with  the  wonUp 
of  Diuia  at  Arida  (>ee  Diana).  Under  Greek  infiuence,  hewu 
identified  with  Hlppolytui  (f.i.),  who  after  he  had  been  liampled 
lo  death  by  the  bones  of  Poseidon  was  icstored  to  life  by 
Asctepiiis  and  removed  by  Artemii  to  the  grove  at  Aiicis.  which 
hona  were  not  allowed  to  enla.  Vlrblui  was  the  oldeit  priest 
of  Diana,  the  first  "  king  of  the  gnnre  "  (Xu  JVennrmiu).  .He 
Ii  said  to  have  established  the  nilc  that  any  candidate  for  the 
office  should  meet  and  slay  In  single  combat  its  holds  at  the 
lime,  who  always  went  about  aimed  with  1  drawn  sword  In 
anticipation  of  the  ttniggle.  Candidates  had  tunbet  to  be 
fugitives  (probably  ilaves).  and  as  a  prelirainuy  bad  lo  break  oS 
a  bough  from  a  specified  tree.  By  Ibe  tponymiuj  uymph 
Aricis.  Virhius  had  a  son  of  the  same  atait,  who  fought  on  tie 
ude  of  the  Rutulian  Tumus  against  Aeneas.  J.  G.  Filler 
formerly  held  Virblus  to  be  a  wtwd  and  tret  jpiiit,  to  wbom 
hoisei,  in  which  form  tree  spirits  ireK  often  reptesented,  were 
offered  In  sacrifice.  His  identification  with  Hippolytus  and  tbe 
raauBct  ol  (he  latlef 'a  death  would  eiplaln  tbe  eicluslon  ol  hones 
from  bit  grove.  This  spirit  might  easily  be  confounded  with  the 
sun,  whose  power  was  luppoMd  to  be  stored  up  in  the  warmth- 
^ving    tree.      Siuer   (in    Roscber'a   Laiim)   alto   identifio 


no 
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Hippolytus  with  the  "  health-giving  sun/'  and  Virbius  with  a 

healing  god  akin  lo  Asdepius.   Frazer's  latest  view  is  that  he  is 

the  old'  cult  associate  of  Diana  of  Axida  (to  whom  he  is  related 

as  Attis  to  Cybele  or  Adonis  to  Venus),  the  mythical  predecessor 

or  archetype  of  the  kings  of  the  grove.  This  grove  was  probably 

an  oak  grove,  and  the  oak  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the 

grove  (and  consequently  Virbius)  was  a  local  form  of  Jupiter. 

A.  B.  Cook  suggests  that  he  may  be  the  god  of  the  stream  of 

NemL 

See  Virgtl,  Aen.  viL  761  and  Servius,  ad  loc.\  Ovid,  Fastit  iti. 
265,  vi.  737,  Metam.  xv.  A97;  Suetonias,  Caliiula^  35;  Strabo, 
v.  p.  339;  G.  Wtssowa,  Ratgiou  und  KtUtus  air  R&nur  (1902), 
according  to  whom  Virfcuus  was  a  divinity  who  assisted  at  childDirth 
(cp.  the  fitxt  di)\  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bough  (1900),  ii.  p.  31A,  iii. 
p.  4^6,  and  Early  History  of  the  Kingship  (1905),  pp.  24, 281 ;  A.  B. 
Cook  in  Ciassical  Reviev,  xvi.  p.  372. 

VIRCHOW.  RUDOLF  (1821-1903),  German  pathologist  and 
politician,  was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  October  1821  at  Scbivelbein, 
in  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  the  Volksschule  of  his  native  village,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  passed  through  the  gymnasium 
of  K0slin,  went  to  Berlin  to  study  medicine.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1843,  and  almost  immediately  received  an 
appointment  as  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Charity  Hospitll, 
becoming  pro-rector  three  years  later.  In  1847  he  l^to  to  act 
as  Privatdiaenl  in  the  university,  and  founded  with  Reinhardt 
the  Arduo  jUr  paihologische  Anatomic  und  Physiologies  which, 
after  his  collaborator's  death  in  1852,  he  carried  on  alone,  and  in 
1848  he  went  as  a  member  of  a  government  commission  to 
investigate  an  outbreak  of  typhus  in  upper  Silesia.  About  the 
same  time,  having  shown  too  open  sympathy  with  the  revolu- 
tionary or  reforming  tendencies  of  1848,  he  was  for  political 
reasons  obliged  to  leave  Berlin  and  retire  to  the  seclusion  of 
WOrzburg,  die  medical  sdiool  of  which  profited  enormously  by 
his  labours  as  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  secured  a 
wide  extension  of  its  reputatwn.  In  1856  he  was  recalled  to 
Berlin  as  ordinary  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
university,  and  as  director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  formed 
a  centre  for  research  whence  has  flowed  a  constant  stream  of 
orli^nal  work  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  disease.  On  the 
14th  <A.  October  1901  his  eightieth  birthday  was  celebrated  in 
Berlin  amid  a  briliiant  gathering  of  men  of  science,  part  of  the 
ceremonies  taking  place  in  the  new  Pathological  Museum,  near 
the  Charit6,  which  owes  its  existei\pe  mainly  to  his  energy  and 
powers  of  organization.  On  that  occasion  dl  Europe  united  to 
do  him  honour,  many  learned  societies  sent  delegates  to  express 
thdr  congratulations,  the  king  of  Italy  gave  him  his  own  portrait 
on  a  gold  medallion,  and  among  the  numerous  addresses  he 
receiv»i  was  one  feom  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  him  with  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Science. 
In  the  early  part  of  1902  he  slipped  from  a  tramcar  in  Berlin 
and  fractured  his  thigh;  from  this  injury  he  never  really 
recovered,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Berlin  on  the  5th  of 
September  1903. 

Wide  as  were  Virchow's  studies,  and  successful  as  he  was  in  all, 
yet  the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  his  achievements  in 
pathological  investigatk>n.  He  may,  in  fact,  be  called  the 
father  A  modem  pathology,  for  his  view,  that  every  animal  is 
constituted  by  a  sum  of  vital*  units,  each  of  which  manifests 
the  characteristics  of  life,  has  almost  uniformly  dominated  the 
theory  of  disease^ince  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was 
enunciated.  The  beginningi  of  his  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology 
date  from  the  earliest  period  in  his  career.  When,  towards  the 
end  <rf  his  student-days  in  Berlin,  he  was  acting  as  dinical 
assistant  in  the  eye  department  of  the  Berlin  Hospital,  he 
noticed  that  in  keratitis  and  corneal  wounds  healing  took  place 
without  the  appearance  of  plastic  exudation.  This  observation 
led  him  to  further  work,  and  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  in 
vascular  organs  the  presence  of  cells  in  inflanunatoiy  exudates  is 
not  the  result  of  exudation  but  of  multiplication  of  pre-existing 
cdls.  Eventuidly  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  biological 
doctrine  of  omms  cMuia  eeettula  appUes  to  pathological  processes 
o  well  aa  to  thow  of  nopnal  girowtJit  and  in  his  famous  book  on 


Cdlular-patkoiogie,  published  at  Berlin  in  1858,  he  wtaMishcd 
what  Lord  Lister  described  as  the  *'  true  and  fertile  doctrine  that 
eveiy  morbid  structure  consists  of  cells  which  have  been  derived 
from  pre-existing  cells  as  a  progeny."  B  ut  in  addition  to  bringing 
forward  a  fundamental  and  philosophical  view  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses, which  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  vindicate  for  pathology  the  place  which  he  daimed  for 
it  among  the  biological  sciences,  Virchow  made  many  important 
contributions  to  histology  and  morbid  anatomy  and  to  the  study 
of  particular  diseases.  The  classification  into  epithelial  organs, 
connective  tissues,  and  the  more  specialized  muscle  and  nerve, 
was  largely  due  to  him;  and  he  proved  the  presence  of  neuro^ 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  discovered  crystalline  haematoidine, 
and  made  out  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Medical 
science  further  owes  to  him  the  classification  of  new  growths  on  a 
natural  histological  basis,  the  elucidation  of  leucaemia,  glioma 
and  lardaceous  tumours,  and  detailed  investigations  into  many 
diseases — ^tuberculosis,  pyaemia,  diphtheria,  leprosy,  t>'phus,  &c. 
Among  the  books  he  publisbed  on  pathological  and  medical 
subjects  may  be  mentioned  VorUsungcn  Uber  PaikUogie,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  the  Cdlular-patkologie  Xi^5^)»  ai^l  the 
remaining  three  Die  Kranhhaften  GeuktcUlste  {i9i(iy6i)\  Hand- 
buck  der  sptzieUen  Pathology  und  Tkerapie  (3  vols.,  x  854-62),  in 
collaboration  with  other  German  surgeons;  Gesammelte  Ab/^nd- 
lungen  zur  wissensckaftlichen  Medixin  (1856);  Vier  Redeu  Uber 
Leben  und  Kranksein  (1862);  Untertuckungen  iiber  die  EMhaick- 
lung  des  Sckdddgrundes  (1857);  Lekre  von  den  Trickinen  (1865); 
Udfer  den  Hunger-lypkus  (1868);  and  Gesammelte  Abkandlungen 
aus  dem  Gebiete  der  dffentlicken  Median  und  der  Seudunlekre 
(1879).  In  England  his  pathological  work  won  general  recogni- 
tion. The  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  m 
1893,  and  selected  him  as  Croonian  lecturer  in  the  foUowtng  year, 
his  subject  being  the  position  of  pathology  among  the  biological 
sciences;  and  in  1898  he  delivered  the  second  Hujdey  memorial 
lecture  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Another  science  which  Virchow  cultivated  with  oonqMcoous 
success  was  anthropology,  which  he  did  much  to  put  on  a  sound 
critical  l»sis.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Naturiorschervcxsammlung 
at  Innsbruck  in  1869,  he  was  one  bf  the  founders  of  the  German 
Anthropological  Society,  of  which  he  became  president  in  the 
following  year;  and  from  1869  onwards  he  presided  over  the 
Berlin  Anthropological  Society,  also  acting  as  editor  of  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Zeitsckrift  fUr  Etknelogie,  In  ethnology  be 
published  a  volume-of  essays  on  the  physical  anthropdogy  of  the 
Germans,  with  special  reference  to  the  Frisians;  and  at  hb 
instance  a  census,  which  yielded  remarkable  results,  was  carried 
out  among  school  children  throughout  Germany,  to  determine 
the  relative  distribution  of  blondes  and  brunettes.  His  archaeo- 
logical work  included  the  investigation  of  lake  dwdlings  and 
other  prehistoric  stnurtures;  he  went  with  Schliemann  to  Troy 
in  1879,  fmits  of  the  expedition  being  two  books,  ZurLamdeskmide 
der  Troas  (1880)  and  AU4rojaniscke  GrSber  und  Sckidd  (1882); 
in  z88x  he  visited  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his  return  published  Das 
Grdberfdd  von  Koban  im  Lande  der  Osseten;  and  in  1888  be 
accompanied  Schliemann  to  Egypt,  Nubia  and  the  Pdoponnese. 

As  a  politician  Virchow  had  an  active  career.  In  1862  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Lower  House.  Professing 
advanced  Liberal  and  democratic  views,  he  was  a  founder  and 
leader  of  the  Fortschrittspartei,  and  the  expression  Kulhv- 
kampf  had,  it  is  believed,  its  origin  in  one  of  his  electoral 
manifestoes.  For  many  years  he  was  rhairman  of  the  finance 
conunittee,  and  hi  that  capacity  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  chief 
founder  of  the  constitutional  Prussian  Budget  syst^n.  In 
x88o  he  entered  the  Reichstag  as  representative  of  a  Beiiia 
constituency,  but  was  ousted  in  1893  by  a  Social  Democrat.  In 
the  Reichstag  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  a 
vigorous  antagonist  to  Bismarck.  In  the  local  and  municipal 
politics  of  Berlin  again  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  municipal  cotmdl  was  largely  responsible  for  the  tn]x»> 
formation  which  qime  over  the  dty  in  the  last  thirty  years  off 
the  X9th  century.  That  it  has  become  one  of  the  healthiest 
dties  in  the  wodd  from  bemg  one  of  the  unhcahhicat  is 
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tftribnuUe  in  great  measure  to  his  insistenoe  on  the  necessity 
itf  sanitazy  refocm,  and  it  was  his  unceasing  efforts  that 
aecoitd  for  its  inhabitants  the  drainage  system,  the  sewage  farms 
and  the  good  water-supply,  the  benefits  of  which  are  reflected 
in  the  decreased  death-rate  they  now  enjoy.  In  respect  of 
hoyifah  and  the  treatment  of  the  side  his'  energy  and  know- 
ledge wcfe  of  enormous  advantage  to  his  country,  both  in  timtt 
ct  peace  and  of  war,  and  the  unrivalled  accommodation  for 
medical  treatment  possessed  by  Berlin  is  a  standing  tribute  to 
bis  name,  iriiich  will  be  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  largest 
hnpitili  of  the  dty. 

Of  Ms  writiogs  on  social  and  political  questions  may  be  mentioned 
Dm  Eniekmng  det  Weibes  (1865);  Ueber  die  natUmaU  EntwicUung 
mad  BedetOmng  der  Natwrwissenukaflen  (1865);  Die  Aufgaben  der 
N^tairwissetucMaflen  in  dem  neutn  nationalen  Leben  Deutuhlands 
(1871);  Die  Frtikeit  der  Wissenschafl  im  modemen  Stoat  (1877), 
ia  vluch  be  ooDosed  the  idea  of  Haeckel — ^that  the  prindples  of 
gnrfuticm  ■boiua  be  taught  in  clementarv  schools— on  the  grounud 
that  they  were  not  as  yet  proved,  and  that  it  was  mischievous  to 
teach  a  bypochens  which  stdl  remained  in  the  speculative  stage. 

See  Urns  by  Becher  (Berlin,  1894)  and  Pagel  (Leipzig.  1906); 
ttMddf  Vinkam  ah  Patkaleg  by  Marchand  (Munich,  1902);  KwMf 
Vinigw  ats  i4rslby  Ebstein  (Stuttgart,  1903);  Geddchtnisrede  auf 
M.  Yitdum  (Berlin,  1903);  and  Briefe  Vinkows  an  seine  EUem 
i8jf^iS64,  by  Marie  Rabl  (Leipzig,  1907).  A  bibliography  of  his 
publisbed  at  Berlin  in  1901. 


VIBB^  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rendisKment  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  47  m.  S.W.  of 
Caen  by  raiL  Pop.  (igo6)  6228.  Vire  stands  on  an  eminence 
sorroonded  on  three  sides  by  the  Vire  and  crowned  by  the 
Rmaitts  of  a  lath-century  chAteau.  The  church  of  Notre 
IXame  (rjth  to  rsth  century),,  and  the  picturesque  Tour  de 
I'HcflQge  (13th  century),  beneath  which  runs  the  chief  street, 
axe  the  priodpal  buildings.  A  library  and  a  small  museum 
with  good  coUcctions  of  porcelain,  pictures  and  curiosities,  are 
iastaOed  in  the  town  hall  (x7th  and  i8th  centuries).  In  the 
pchiic  ^rden  there  is  a  statue  of  Marshal  Jacques  (joyon, 
comte  de  Matlgnon  (1525-1597);  and  the  native  poets  C.  J.  L. 
GbteedoW  and  P.  L.  R.  Ostel  are  represented,  the  former  by 
a  marble  bust,  the  latter  by  a  bronze  statue.  Vire  grew  up 
around  a  castle  buflt  in  the  12th  century  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  the  important  strongholds 
of  Normandy.  South-west  of  the  town  is  the  gorge  called 
VaBr<fe-Vire,  in  which  was  situated  the  mill  of  Olivier  Basselin 
(x5ih  century),  the  fuller  and  reputed  author  of  the  satiric 
songs,  hence  luown  as  "vaudevilles"  (see  Basselin, 
Ouvna). 

VnSliAT*  the  title  applied  to  more  than  one  fixed  form  of 
verse,  from  the  French  *»ir«r,  to  turn  or  veer.  The  history  and 
oact  character  of  the  virelay  are  more  obscure  than  those  of 
any  other  of  the  old  French  forms.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
comiectcd  with  the  Provencal  icy.  Historians  of  poetry  have 
agreed  in  stating  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  medieval  lai, 
bot  it  is  carious  that  no  example  of  the  lai  is  forthcoming,  except 
the  following,  which  was  first  printed  by  the  Fire  Mourgucs 
in  his  TniU  de  ta  Foisie  ^- 

"  Sur  Vappui  du  Moode 
Oue  faut-tl  qu'on  fonde 
D'espoir? 

Cette  mer  profonde 
Et  debris  licoade 
Fait  voir 

Calme  an  matin  I'onde 
Et  I'orage  y  gronde 
Le  Soir?' 

Bat  this  appears  to  be,  not  a  complete  poem,  but  a  fragment 
U  a  virelay,  which  proceeds  by  shifting  or  "  veering  "  the  two 
rhymes  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  poet*s  ingenuity.  This 
ii  the  Old  Virelay  {virelai  ancien)^  of  which  examples  have  been 
ate  in  recent  literature.  There  is,  however,  a  New  Virelay 
(•m<af  ffMneaaf),  the  newness  of  which  is  merely  relative,  since 
it  was  used  by  Alain  Chartier  in  the  15th  century.  In  French 
the  old  and  popular  verses  beginning — 

"  Adieu  voos  dy  triste  Lyre, 
C'cat  trop  apprtccr  h  nre," 


form  a  perfect  example  of  the  New  Virelay,  Ard  in  En^Bsh  we 
have  at  least  one  admirable  spedmen  in  Mr  Austin  Dobaoa*^ 
"July"  — 

"  Good-bye  to  the  Town!  good-bvel 
Hurrah!  for  the  sea  and  the  alcyl  '* 

The  New  Virelay  is  entirely  written  on  two  rhytain,  and  begbs 
with  two  lines  which  are  destined  to  form  recurrent  lefrahis 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  poem,  and,  reversed  in 
order,  to  close  it  with  a  couplet.  The  virelay  is  m  vaguer  and 
less  vertebrate  form  of  verse  than  the  sonnet,  the  ballad  or 
the  villanelle,  and  is  of  less  importance  than^hese  in  the  histoiy 
of  prosody.  (E.  0.) 

VIROIL  (PtTBUUS  VexgxxIus  Maso),  the  great  Roinan  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  rsth  of  October  in  the  year  70  B.c.y  on 
a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindo,  in  the  district  of  Andes,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Mantua.  In  the  region  north  of  the  Po 
a  race  of  more  imaginative  susceptibility  than  the  people  of 
Latium  formed  part  of  the  Latin-spealdng  population.  It 
was  favourable  to  his  devdopment  as  a  natiooal  poet  that  he. 
was  bom  and  educated  during  the  interval  of  comparative 
calm  between  the  first  and  second  dvil  wats,  and  that  ho 
belonged  to  a  generation  which,  as  the  result  of  the  sodal  war, 
first  enjoyed  the  sense  of  an  ItaUan  nationality.  Yet  it  was 
only  after  Virgil  had  grown  to  manhood  that  the  province  to 
which  he  belonged  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roinan  dtizen- 
ship.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  poets  whose  imagination 
seems  to  have  been  most  powerfully  possessed  by  ^e  spell 
of  Rome-^Ennius  and  Vir^^l — were  bom  outside  the  pale  off 
Roman  dtizenship. 

The  sceueiy  familiar  to  his  childhood,  which  he  recalls  with 
affection  both  in  the  Eclogues  and  the  Ce&rgicSt  was  that  of  the 
green  banks  and  slow  windings  of  the  Mindo  and  the  ridi 
pastures  in  its  neighbourhood.  Like  his  friend  and  contem- 
porary Horace,  he  sprung  from  the  class  of  yeomen,  whose  state 
he  pronounces  the  happiest  allotted  to  man  and  most  conducive 
to  virtue  and  piety.  Virgil,  as  well  as  Horace,  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  father  who,  though  probably  tmeducated  himself, 
discerned  his  genius  and  spared  no  pains  in  giving  it  the  best 
culture  then  obtainable  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  twdve  he 
was  taken  for  his  education  to  Cremona,  and  from  an  expression 
in  one  of  the  minor  poems  attributed  to  him,  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  father  accompanied  him.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  Milan,  where  he  continued  engaged  in  study  till 
he  went  to  Rome  two  years  later.  The  time  of  his  removal 
to  Rome  must  have  nearly  coindded  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem  of  Lucretius  and  of  the  collected  po^ms  of 
Catullus. 

After  studying  rhetoric  he  began  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  Siron  the  Epicurean.  One  of  the  minor  poems  written 
about  this  time  in  the  scazon  metre  tells  of  his  delight  at 
the  immediate  prospect  of  entering  on  the  study  of  philo« 
sophy,  and  of  the  first  stirring  of  that  enthusiasm  for  philo- 
sophical investigation  which  haunted  him  throu|^  the 
whole  of  his  life.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  real  master- 
passion  of  his  life,  the  charm  of  the  Muses,  reasserts  itself 
{Calalepton  v.). 

Our  next  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  allusions  in  the 
Eclogues,  and  bdongs  to  a  period  nine  or  ten  years  later.  Of 
what  happened  to  him  in  the  interval,  during  which  the  first 
dvil  war  took  place  and  JuUus  Caesar  was  assassinated,  we 
have  no  indication  from  ancient  testimony  or  from  his  own 
writings.  In  42  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  we  find 
him  "  cultivating  his  woodland  Muse  "  under  the  protection 
of  Asinius  Poilio,  governor  of  the  district  north  of  the  Po. 
In  the  following  year  the  famous  confiscations  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs  took  place.  Of  the 
impression  produced  on  Virgil  by  these  confiscations,  and  of 
their  effect  on  his  fortunes,  we  have  a  vivid  record  in  the  first 
and  ninth  eclogues.  Mantua,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity 
to  Cremona,  which  had  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public, was  involved  in  this  cahunity;  and  Virgil's  father  was 
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driven  from  his  faroL  By  the  Influence  of  Us  powerful  friends, 
and  by  personal  application  to  the  young  Octavian,  Virgil 
obtained  the  restitution  of  his  land.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  his  father  and  family  with  him  to  the  small  country  house 
of  his  old  teacher  Siron  {CaiakpUm  z.). 

Soon  afterwards  we  hear  of  him  living  in  Rome,  enjoying, 
in  addition  to  the  patronage  of  PoUSo,  the  favour  of  Maecenas, 
intimate  with  Varius,  who  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  rising 
poet  of  the  new  era,  and  later  on  with  Horace.  His  friendship 
with  GaUus,  for  whom  he  indicates  a  warmer  affection  and  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  than  for  any  one  else,  was  formed 
before  his  second  residence  in  Rome,  in  the  Cisalpine  province, 
with  which  GaUus  also  was  connected  both  by  birth  and  office. 
The  pastoral  poems,  or  "  cdogues,"  commenced  in  his  native 
district^  were  finished  and  published  in  Rome,  probably  in 
37  B.C  Soon  afterwards  he  withdrew  from  habitual  residence 
in  Rome,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Campania,  either  at  Naples  or  in 
the  neiie^bourhood  of  Nola.  He  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Horace  in  the  famous  journey  to  Brundisium;  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that,  some  time  before  2$  B.a,  he  made  the  voyage 
to  Athens  which  forms  the  subjea  of  the  third  ode  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Odesot  Horace. 

The  seven  years  from  37  to  30  B.a  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Ceargiet.  In  the  following  year  he  read  the 
poem  to  Augustus,  on  his  return  from  Asia.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  composition  of  the  Aeneid.  In 
19  B.a,  after  the  Aeneid  was  finished  but  not  finally  corrected, 
he  set  out  for  Athens,  intending  to  pass  three  years  hi  Greece 
and  Asia  and  to  devote  that  time  to  perfecting  the  poem.  At 
Athens  he  met  Augustus,  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  return 
with  him  to  Italy.  ^^Hiile  visiting  Megara  under  a  burning  sun, 
he  was  sdzed  with  illnos,  and,  as  he  continued  his  voyage 
without  interruption,  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the 
2xst  of  September,  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a  few  days  after  landing 
at  Brundisium.  In  his  last  illness  he  called  for  the  cases  con- 
taining his  manuscripts,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
Aeneid.  He  had  previously  left  directions  in  his  will  that  his 
literary  executors,  Varius  and  Tucca,  should  publish  nothing  of 
his  wUch  had  not  already  been  given  to  the  world  by  himself. 
This  pathetic  desire  that  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  so 
much  care,  and  of  which  such  great  expectations  were  formed, 
shoiUd  not  survive  him  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  poem.  A  passage  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  Augustus  is  also  quoted,  in  which  he  sp«iks  as  if  he  felt 
that  the  undertaking  of  the  woric  had  been  a  mistake.  This 
dissatisfaction  with  his  work  may  be  ascribed  to  his  passion  for 
perfection  of  workmanship,  which  death  prevented  him  from 
attaining.  The  command  of  Augustus  overrode  the  poet's  wish 
and  rescued  the  poem. 

Virgil  was  buried  at  Naples,  where  his  tomb  was  long  regarded 
with  religious  veneration.  Horace  is  our  most  direct  witness  of 
the  affection  which  he  inspired  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
qualities  by  which  he  gained  their  love  were,  according  to  his 
testimony,  canior— sincerity  of  nature  and  goodness  of  heart 
— and  pidas — ^the  union  of  deep  affection  for  kindred,  friends 
and  country  with  a  spirit  of  reverence.  The  statement  of  his 
biographer,  that  he  was  known  in  Naples  by  the  name  "  Par- 
thcnias,"  is  a  testimony  to  the  exceptional  purity  of  his  life  in 
an  age  of  h'cence.  The  seclusion  of  his  life  and  his  devotion  to 
his  art  touched  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  as  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  nature  touched  the  heart  of  his  friends.  It  had 
been,  from  the  time  of  Cicero,^  the  ambition  of  the  men  of  finest 
culture  and  most  original  genius  in  Rome  to  produce  a  national 
literature  whidi  mi^t  rival  that  of  Greece;  and  the  feeling 
that  at  last  a  poem  was  about  to  appear  which  would  equal 

>  Cf.  Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  2:  "  Quamobrem  hortor  omnes  qui  facere  id 
possunt,  ut  hujus  quoque  generis  laudem  jam  languenti  Graeciae 
eripiant,"  &c.  These  words  apply  specially  to  philosophical  litera- 
ture, but  other  passages  in  the  same  and  in  other  works  imply  that 
Cicero  thought  that  the  Romans  had  equal  aptitudes  for  other  de- 
partments 01  literature:  and  the  practice  01  the  Aimistan  poets 
m  each  appropriating  to  himself  a  special  province  of  Creek  Uteraiy 
art  seems  to  indicate  the  same  ambition. 


or  surpass  the  greatest  among  all  the  works  of  Greek  genius 
found  a  voice  in  the  lines  of  ProperUus — 

"  Cedite  Roman!  scriptores,  cedite  Graii; 
Neado  quid  majus  nasdtur  lli^e." 

The  feding  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  seems 
justified  by  the  personal  impressbn  which  he  produces  00 
modem  rnders— «n  impression  of  sanctity,  as  of  one  who 
habitually  lived  in  a  higher  and  serener  sphere  than  that  of  this 
worid.  The  veneration  in  which  his  name  was  held  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  Western  dvilizatian 
and  the  revival  of  letters  affords  testimony  of  the  depth  of  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  tradiUonal  belief  in  his  pre-eminence 
has  been  on  the  whole  sustained,  though  not  with  abaohiie  tma- 
nimity,  in  modem  times.  By  the  sdiolars  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  x6th,  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  it  was  never  seriously 
questioned.  During  the  first  half  of  the  xgth  century  his  right 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world  was  disputed 
by  some  German  and  Engjish  critics. 

The  effect  of  this  was  a  juster  estimate  of  ViigQ's  relative 
position  among  the  poets  of  the  worid.  It  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  whether  Lucretius  himself  was  not  a  more 
powerful  and  original  poetical  force,  whether  he  does  not  speak 
more  directly  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  our  own  time. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  on  a  survey  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, as  a  continuous  expression  of  the  natior^  mind,  from  the 
age  of  Naevius  to  the  age  of  Ckudian,  that  the  position  of  Vizgil 
is  central  and  commanding,  while  that  of  Lucretius  b  in  a  great 
measure  isolated.  If  we  could  imagine  the  {dace  of  Vir^  in 
Roman  literature  vacant,  it  would  be  much  the  same  as  if 
we  imagined  the  place  of  Dante  .vacant  in  modem  Italian,  and 
that  of  Goethe  in  German  literature.  The  serious  efforts  of  the 
early  Roman  literature — the  efforts  of  the  older  epic  and  tragic 
poetry— found  their  fulfilment  in  him.  The  revelation  of  the 
power  and  life  of  Nature,  first  made  to  Lucretius,  was  able  to 
charm  the  Roman  mind,  only  after  it  had  passed  into  the  mind 
of  Virgil. 

Virgil  is  the  only  complete  representative  of  the  deepest  senti- 
ment and  highest  mood  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  time.  In 
his  pastoral  and  didactic  poems  he  gives  a  living  voice  to  the 
whole  charm  of  Italy,  in  the  Aeneid  to  the  whole  iloryof  Rome. 
He  was  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  at  the  most  critical  epoch 
of  the  national  life,  one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world..  Keeping  aloof  from  the  trivial  daily  life  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  moved  more  profoundly  than  any  of  them 
by  the  deeper  currents  of  emotion  in  the  q)here  of  government, 
rdigion,  morals  and  human  feeling  which  were  then  dianging  the 
world;  and  in  uttering  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and  all  the 
new  sensibilities  that  were  stirring  in  his  own  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, he  had,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, "  divined  at  a  dedsive 
hour  of  the  world  what  the  future  would  love."  He  was  also  by 
universal  acknowledgment  the  greatest  literary  artist  whom 
Rome  produced.  Virgil  had  a  more  catholic  sympathy  with 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  poetry,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus  and  the  Alexandrians,  than  any  one  else  at  any 
period  of  Roman  literature.  The  effort  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion to  attain  to  beauty  of  form  and  finish  of  artistic  execution 
found  in  him,  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his  life,  a  ready 
recipient  of  its  influence.  The  rude  dialect  of  Latium  had  been 
moulded  into  a  powerful  and  harmonious  organ  of  )iterar>* 
expression  by  a  long  series  of  orators;  the  Latin  hexameter, 
first  shaped  by  Ennius  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  own  spirit  and 
of  his  high  argument,  had  been  smoothed  and  polished  by 
Lucretius,  and  still  more  perfected  by  the  finer  ear  and  more 
careful  industry  of  Catullus  and  his  circle;  but  neither  had 
yet  attained  their  final  developmenL  It  was  left  for  Virgil  to 
bring  both  diction  and  rhythm  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  artistic 
perfection  as  has  been  attained  in  any  literature.  This  great 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  steady  devotion  of  his  genius  to 
his  appointed  tuk.  For  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  the  poet  of  his  time  and  country  with  a  high 
ambition  and  unresting  industry.    The  second  half  of  his  career 
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a  rdigbos  consecntkm  of  all  his  powers  of  heart,  mind 
and  qniit  to  his  Ugh  office. 

Viipl's  fune  as  a  poet  rests  on  the  three  acknowledged  works  of 
ha  cariy  and  mature  manhood— the  pastocal  poems  or  Eclogues,  the 
CMffks  and  the  Aeneid—aH  written  in  that  hexameter  verse  whkh 
Tcaayson  has  called 
"  The  tateliert  measure  ever  moulded  by  the  Upe  ol  man." 
The  pastoiai  poems  or  Edogius—^  wmd  denoting  short  selected 
ere  composed  between  the  years  42  and  37  B.C.,  when 
Virpl  was  between  Ihe  age  oi  twenty-eignt  and  thirty- 
three.  By  his  invocation  to  the  "  Skelidcs  Musae  "  and 
**  Arethnsa,"  and  by  many  other  indications,  he  avows  the  purpose 
of  fHririag  from  the  strong  Latin  language  the  melody  which  the 
"Sicilian  shepherd  "drew  out  of  the"  DorK  reed."  and  of  expressing 
that  tender  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  Italian  scenes  which  Theocritus 
had  cjcpresaed  for  the  beauty  of  ^dly. 

The  earliest  poems  in  the  series  were  the  second,  third  and  fifth; 
and  these,  alomrwith  the  seventh,  are  the  most  purely  Tluiocritean 
m  character.  The  first  and  ninth,  which  probably  were  next  in 
ocder,  are  much  more  Italian  in  sentiment,  are  much  more  an 
of  the  poet's  own  feelings,  and  have  a  much  more  direct 
both  to  his  own  circumstances  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  first  is  a  true  poetical  reflex  of  the  distress  and 
confaaioo  which  arose  out  of  the  new  distribution  of  lands,  and 
blends  the  poet's  own  deep  k>ve  of  his  home,  and  of  the  sights 
aad  aoands  familiar  to  him  from  childhood,  with  his  Italian  suscepti- 
bihty  to  the  beauty  of  nature.  The  ninth  is  imnwdiately  connected 
ia  wbject  with  the  first.  It  contains  the  lines  which  seem  accurately 
to  describe  the  ate  of  Vtrgil's  farm,  at  the  point  where  the  range  of 
hills  which  accompany  the  river  for  some  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  Lago  da  Garaa  sinks  into  the  plain  about  14  or  15  m.  above 
Mantua.  The  sixth  is  addressed  to  Varus,  who  succeeded  Pollio  as 
fovcmor  of  the  Cisakwie  district.  Its  theme  is  the  creation  of  the 
worid  (aoootdiflg  to  the  Epicurean  cosmogonv),  and  the  oldest  talcs 
of  mythology.^  The  fourth  and  eighth  are  both  closely  associated 
«ith  the  name  of  Vtrnl's  earliest  protector,  PoUio.  The  fourth 
refebcates  the  consulship  of  his  patron  in  ao  B.C..  and  also  the 
prospective  btrth  of  a  chUd,  though  it  was  disputed  in  antiquity, 
aad  stiU  is  disputed,  who  was  meant  by  this  child  whose  birth  was 
to  be  minridrnt  with  the  advent  of  the  new  era,  and  who.  after 
finiag  the  other  mat  offices  of  state,  was  to  '*  rule  with  his  father's 
virtaes  the  world  at  peace."*  The  main  purpose  of  the  poem, 
however,  b  to  emress  the  kmging  of  the  world  for  a  new  era  of  peace 
aad  happiness,  of  which  the  treaty  of  Brundisium  seemed  to  hold  out 
some  definite  hopes.  There  b  no  trace  in  thbjpoem  of  Theocritean 
iafluriM  r  The  ideas  axe  derived  partly  from  Greek  representations 
of  the  Golden  Age.  and  partly,  it  b  supposed,  from  the  later 
^yyfline  prophecies,  drcukted  after  the  bumma  in  the  time  of  Sulla 
of  the  old  Sibylline  bodes,  and  possibly  tingea  with  Jewish  kleas. 
Soiae  of  the  phraseokigy  of  the  poem  led  to  a  belief  in  the  early 
Chiistiaii  chnrch  that  Vugil  had  been  an  unconscious  instrument  <m 
ioapircd  pcophenr.  The  date  of  the  ebhth  b  fixed  by  a  reference  to 
the  campaign  ol  PoUao  against  the  Dalmatians  in  ^9  b.c.  It  b 
(uaaded  00  the  ^mpttaiamTpU  of  Theocritus,  but  bnngs  before  us, 
aith  Italiaa  assodatioos,  two  love  tales  of  homely  Italian  life.  The 
toith  repfoduces  the  Daphnb  of  Theocritus,  and  b  a  dirge  over 
the  uohamy  love  of  Gallus  and  Lycoris.  As  in  the  other  poems,  the 
second  and  dgfatfa,  of  which  love  is  the  burden,  it  is  to  the  ronuntic 
and  fantasrir  mrianrholy  which  the  passion  aisumrs  in  certain 
sMores  that  Virgil  gives  a  voice. 

re  b  ao  important  work  in  Latin  literatuie,  whh  the  exception 
comedy  01  Terence,  so  imitative  as  tlic  Bclogutt.  But  they 
are  not.  Eke  the  comedies  of  Terence,  purely  exotic  as  well  ab 
iaitativc.  They  are  rather  composite,  partly  Greek  and  partly 
Itahaa,  and.  as  a  vehide  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  hold  an 
undefined  place  between  the  objectivity  of  the  Greek  idyll  and  the 
ribiectivity  of  the  Latin  elegy.  For  the  most  part,  they  express 
the  seatineot  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  kindred 
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inspired  by  the  charm  of  human  rebtioiuhipa.  Virnis 
msceptibility  to  the  bauty  of  nature  appears  in  the  truth  with  which 
his  work  sagnesu  the  charm  of  Italv— the  fresh  life  of  an  Italbn 
oring.  the  debcate  hoes  of  the  wild  Dowcrs  and  the  quiet  beauty  of 
tiw  pBtttores  and  orchards  of  hb  native  district.  The  representative 
character  of  the  poems  b  enhanced  by  the  fidelity  ana  grace  with 
ahach  be  has  expressed  the  Italba  peasant's  k>ve  01  hb  home  and  of 
all  tluflgs  associated  with  it.  The  supreme  charm  of  the  diction  and 
rhythm  b  tmiversally  recognised.  The  power  of  varied  harmony  is 
M  ooaifMcuous  in  Viri^'s  earliest  poems  as  in  the  maturer  and  more 
ebfaorate  workmanship  of  the  Gnrgies  and  AtMcid.  The  Italbn 
Isagva^e,  without  sacrifice  of  the  fulness,  strength  and  majesty  of 
^1  toaea,  aoouirDd  a  more  tender  grace  and  more  liqtiid  flow  from 
'he  sift  the  molle  atque  facetum  "^-^which  the  Muses  of  country 
kfc  bestowed  oa  VirgjL 


^  la  the  Ceorpcs  also  Virg^  attempts  to  combine  science  with  the 
f«tie  faades  which  filled  its  place  in  okler  times. 

*See  VtrgiTt  Messianic  Echgne:  Its  Meaning,  Occasion  and 
■?av»f^  three  studies  by  J  B.  Mayor,  W.  Wude  Fowler  and 
R.  S.  Cooway  (1907). 


But  these  Muses  had  a  more  serious  and  dignified  functk>n  to 
fulfil  than  that  of  glorif^in^  the  picturesque  pastime,  the  "  otb  db," 
of  rural  life.  The  Italian  imagination  formed  an  ideal  of  rumnku 
the  happiness  of  a  country  life  nobler  than  that  of  passive  ^^'"^ 
susceptibilitv  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outward  worid.  It  b 
stated  that  Maecenas,  acting  on  the  principle  of  employing  the  poets 
of  the  time  in  favour  of  the  conservative  and  restorative  policy  of 
the  new  government,  directed  the  genius  of  Virgil  to  the  subject  of 
the  Georgics,  No  object  could  be  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  a  sutesman  whose  master  inherited  the  policy  of  the  popubr 
leaden  than  the  revival  of  the  great  national  industry,  associated 
wiUi  happier  memories  of  Rome,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance 
owing  to  the  h>i>g  unsettlement  of  the  revolutk>nary  era  as  well  as 
to  other  causes.  Virgil's  previous  life  and  associations  made  it 
natural  for  him  to  klenttfy  himself  with  thb  object,  while  hb  genius 
fitted  him  to  enlist  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  in  its  favour. 
It  would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  his  purpose  to  suppose  that, 
like  the  Alexandrian  poets  or  the  didactic  poets  of  modem  times, 
he  desired  merely  to  make  useful  information  more  attraaive  by  the 
akl  of  verse.  His  aim  was  rather  to  describe  with  realistic  fidelity. 
and  to  surround  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  the  annual  round  ot 
bbour  in  which  the  Italian  yeoman's  life  was  pamed ;  to  bring  out 
the  intimate  rebtion  with  nature  into  which  man  was  brought  in  the 
course  of  that  life,  and  to  suggest  the  delight  to  heart  and  imagination 
which  he  drew  from  it;  to  contrast  the  simplicity,  secunty  and 
sanctity  of  such  a  life  with  the  luxury  and  bwless  passions  of  the 
great  world;  and  to  assodate  the  ideal  of  a  life  of  rustic  bbour 
with  the  beauties  of  luly  and  the  glories  of  Rome.  Thb  larger 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  hb  subject  separates  the  didactk  pqem 
of  Virgil  from  all  other  didactic^  as  distinct  from  philosophic,  poems. 
He  has  produced  in  the  Georgics  a  new  type  of  didacUc,  as  in  the 
Aeneid  he  has  produced  a  new  tvpe  of  epic,  poetry. 

The  subject  u  treated  in  four  books,  var>'ing  in  length  from  514  to 
566  lines.  The  first  treau  of  the  tilbge  of  the  fields,  of  the  constelb- 
tions,  the  rise  and  setting  of  which  form  the  farmer's  calendar,  and 
of  the  signs  of  the  weather,  on  which  the  success  of  his  bboure 
largely  deoenda  The  second  treats  of  trees,  and  eroecblly  of  the 
vine  and  olive,  two  mat  staples  of  the  national  wealth  and  wdustry 
of  Italy;  the  third  of  the  reanng  of  herds  and  flocks  and  the  breeding 
of  horses:  the  fourth  of  bees. 

As  he  had  found  in  Theocritus  a  model  for  the  form  in  which 
hb  idler  fancies  were  expressed,  he  turned  to  an  older  page  in 
Greek  literature  for  the  outline  of  the  form  in  whkh  hb  graver 
interest  in  rural  affaire  waa  to  find  iu  outlet.  The  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  could  not  supply  an  adequate  mould  for  the 
systematic  treatment  of  all  the  processes  of  rural  industry,  and  still 
less  for  the  treatment  of  the  larger  ideas  to  which  thb  was  sub- 
sidiary, yet  that  Virgil  considered  him  as  hb  prototype  Is  shown  by 
the  line  which  concludes  one  of  the  cardinal  episodes  df  the  poem — 
"  Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen.*' 

Ytrpl  accepts  also  the  guidance  of  the  Alexandrian  poets  who 
treated  the  sdence  of  their  day — astronomy,  natural  hbtory 
and  geography — in  the  metre  and  diction  of  epic  poetry.  But,  in 
availing  himself  of  the  work  of  the  Alexandrians,  VvrgH  b  like  a 
great  roaster  making  use  of  mechanical  assistants.  A  more  power* 
nil  influence  on  the  form,  ideas,  sentiment  and  diction  of  the 
Ceorpcs  was  exercised  by  the  great  philosophical  poem  of  Lucretius, 
of  which  Virgil  had  probably  been  a  duigent  student  nnce  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  with  which  nb  mind  was  saturated 
when  he  was  en^^ged  in  the  composition  of  the  Georgics.  Viivil  b 
at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  genius  and  attitude  of  the 
philosophic  poet.  He  b  possessed  by  hb  inu^native  conception 
of  nature,  as  a  living,  all-pervadiiig  power;  he  shares  hb  Italbn  love 
of  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  his  sympathy  with  animal  as  well 
as  human  lue.  He  recognises  with  enthusiasm  hb  contempbtive 
elevation  above  the  petty  interests  and  passions  of  life.  But  he 
b  repelled  by  hb  apparent  separation  from  the  ordinary  beliefs, 
hopes  and  feare  of  hu  fellow-men  Virgil  b  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  best  restorative  tendendea-'relii^ous,  sodal  and  national 
•»-of  hb  time;  Lucretius  was  driven  into  isobtion  by  the  anarchic 
and  dissolving  forces  of  his. 

So  far  as  any  specubtive  idea  underiying  the  details  of  the 
Georgics  can  be  detected,  it  b  one  of  which  the  source  can  be  traced 
to  Lucretius — the  idea  of  the  struggle  of  human  force  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  Virgil  thb  idea  b  modified  by  Italbn  piety 
and  by  the  Italbn  delight  in  the  results  of  bbour.  In  the  general 
pUn  of  the  poem  Virgil  loUows  the  ^idance  of  Lucretius  rather  than 
that  of  any  Greek  model.  The  distinctwn  between  a  poem  addressed 
to  natbnal  and  one  addressed  to  philosophical  sympathies  b  marked 
by  the  prominence  assigned  in  the  one  poem  to  Caesar  as  the 
supreme  personality  of  the  age,  in  the  other  to^  Eptcunis  as  the 
supreme  master  in  the  realms  of  mind.  The  invocation  to  the 
"  ui  agrestes,"  to  the  old  gods  of  mythotogy  and  art,  to  the  living 
Caesar  as  the  btest  power  added  to  the  pagan  Pantheon,  b  both 
a  parallel  and  a  contrast  to  the  invocation  to  the  au-pervading 
principle  of  life,  personified  as  "  Alma  Venus."  In  the  systematic 
treatment  of  hb  materials,  and  the  interspersraa  of  episodes  dealing 
with  the  deeper  poetical  and  human  interest  of  the  subject.  Virgil 
adheres  to  the  prsctke  of  the  oMer  poet.    He  uses  hb  connecting 
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linla  and  formulu,  such  u  "pHndpio,"      _„_. 

ata  tbeni  more  •pariiwly,  »  u  to  nuin  (be  logical 

of  tbe  poem  \em  rigitT  while  he  Kill  htcps  —  '^~ 

A  penooil  wddnm,    AU  hit  topic*  admit  ol 

■■■r^atini  to  DUmal  pnnm  tbe  vivacity  of 

tnd  KflHDitity,  end  bv  emciitioii  with  the  joy  which  the  ideal 

Citrrii«r.fee1i  im  the  loulti  of  hie  enon^.    Much  oE  tiic  uvunmt  d( 

UncthBi «  tbe  other  iBiid»  it  oe  raiwte  from  the  KeniaJ  pmcncc 

of  lUIure  Be  froa  human  ueocietione.    Vinil  malm  e  much  lar^r 

inc  thu  Lucnthu  of  onument  borrowed  Iron  older  — -~'   — ' 

•dCDce  ud  mythotofy.  Then  ij  uniformit):  of  * 

ht  tbe  i^ion  and  veniAcatioD  of  the  Gtor^a, 

imiCliBtive  farce  of  iaolated  nprcHiom  •nii  ■■■ 

Gim  and  paoatct  in  Lucreuiu.    The  "  vivh 

The  prindfal  epinden  of  the  poem,  in  vhic 
and  human  inlcmt  o[  the  njbjcct  arc  brought  vul,  wum  ui  ljlc 
hrst  and  KCond  boolu.  Other  tbortcr  epitode*  add  variety  to  the 
diHercnt  book*.  Tbcae  cpiiodo  aie  -not  detached  or  iaolttHl 
omamenta,  bitt  give  a  bioher  unity  to  the  poemp  and  aic  the  main 
KTOund  of  ita  permanent  bold  upon  the  world.  Tfaerr  ia  indeed  one 
marked  eiceptiDa  to  tliia  rule-  The  long  emaode  with  which  the 
whole  poem  enda — tlie  tale  of  tbe  ibepbeid  Ariitaeuk  wfth  which 
1*  connected  tbe  mon  poetical  fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice— 
hu  only  the  lUghten  '■     ■ .  ,  ■. 

na^Hn  asd  (he  Italbn  feeling  wiucb  pervade  it  Bui  we 
dinln^l*  told  (bat  tbe  oiinnat  coadualgn  had  contained 
pnim  of  Calliih  the  friend  oT WgU'i  yoath,  who  about  the 
when  V)t(il  waa  Eniihing  the  poem,  had  gaiaed  diitinclion  in 
war  an^HM  deopatn,  and  had  la  eoiueqiieace  been  made 
Ant  (Dvemor  of  the  new  province  of  Egypt.  Such  a  conclu 
might  well  have  been  in  keeping  with  tbe  main  purpue  of  the  pi 
*■       tbe  Ian  ol  Calhw,       ■  "  "     •'    "    ■''--'^' -■       ^ 


Orpheui  and  Eurydice,  ia  which  1 
■Vill.  the  pathoa  and  (be  ma^cal  p 
(be  unieen  world  pmenl  to  the  Imi 

The  cardinal  epiaodei  of  the  poem,  u  iC  : 

w™^aS  from  via\a.  The  Em,  ^nit 
with  the  ligni  of  the  weather.  lEcountt  the  i 
panied  the  death  ol  Juliui  Caeni.  and  ihowi 
Italy  and  the  neglected  iiate  at  the  Beldi  ate 

panagci  (he  true  keynote  of  the  poem  it  itru 
to  Italy— 

"  Salve,  ma^  par«ui  fnigum.  Satun 


nbtect  in  the  Brearett  of  tbe  epiiodes — the  mr«t  i^ei:t  povaec  in 
■a  Ladn  pnetiy — that  Iron  line  458,  "  O  Eonunatoi  nimium?'  to 


1  Ladn  pnetiy — that  Iron  line  458,  "  O  Eonun; 
le  end.    The  Bubject  i»  tbcrc  g1«i&cd  by  ita  co 


bteoda' 

iileaLl 
•rhKh 


u:  Md 


The  oU  delight  In  tbe  laboi 

rdelightinlbebeautvof  nalurc.o _ 

nd  happincee  of  lamily  life  which  waa  an  Italian 
poetry  of  thcee  Tcligvua  bcllcft  and  oTuervano 
-'- '  — urity,  a  comtantly  recurring  cbari 

.  _.      (o  the  old  niJtic  Ufe. 

Tkt  Gurfiu  1;  not  only  (he  mo«  petfcctj^but  the 


imparted  a 


.resX": 

.^nkaof  the  ancknl  Italian  oeniut,   Evenwl 

im  Gceelt  nriginali,  Virgil  makea  the  Greek  mind  t 


not  in  the  cleaHy  defined  \oYna  of  Givck 

1,  the  dignity  and  ubriety  of  tbe  I 
and  enduring  nruclure  ol  all  Homan 


XOmpliih 


leeKng. 

The  work  whtdi  yet  remained  lor  ^^r|jl  to 
addltioo  of  a  great  Roman  epic  to  literatniT. 

^"^^      deparred  Ifom  (he  mm  imitative  n.^. ^^^..  ^.  „.^^ 

orlgfnak.    The  work  which  had  ^vrn  the  trueil  cxpreaiion  to 
the  geidua  of  Rome  belore  the  time  of  Virgil  had  been  Ok  Annola 


(Tfotii  UmotI^ 


..  .^  v^ , m  rccogniaed  by  oficial  ac 

ar.1I  people.  Tbe  lubieet  enabled  Virgil  to  tell  anin  of  th 
u.  Tray,  and  to  weave  a  (ale  of  aea«dveiilure  aimiLr  to  iha. 
he  warderinga  ol  OdyueuL  It  waa  olu  lecomniended  by  (he 
m  which  the  Julii.  a  patrician  family  of  Alban  ongin,  made  (o 
:ent  from  luhia.  the  luppoacd  ion  of  Aeneaa  and  founder  of 


The  Antid  i>  th 

anenlc 

oi  the  poem  ii  ittuck  in  the 

Une  wi™  hich'th'e%em  dS5- 

"Tantacm 

oils  eiat  Romanam  coadete  geotem." 

The  Idea  whk-h  un 

eriiea 

he  whole  action  of  tbe  poem  ia  that  ol 

be  great  part  played  by 

Rome  ia  tbe  blttoiy  of  the  world,  thai 

■SiS-8,'."5^t 

lid  dele 

cmined  by  divine  deocb  tad  carried  out 
•ona.    Tlie  Idea  of  tUvenal  eDpitc  b 

idao 

the  poem.     WItb  tUa  idea  that  ol  tbe 

:  element  in  tbe  national  lentimeDt,  and  haa  a  pfomioenl 
le  jlnKid.  So  too  haa  (he  lecUnc  of  local  attacbuenE 
power  of  local  aaaociatioB  over  tne  imapnatioB.  Tbe 
10  chamderiatically  Roman  In  (be  rcligiaia  b^el  and 
a  which  it  embodlee.  Behind  alt  tM  amventitiaal 
of  the  old  Olympic  godi  there  it  the  Roman  appreben&ea 


ower.  manifeALng  lucU  1^  arhitnry  tij 

-  obKrvancea.  working  out  Iti  own  tr 

Tnrt.iA  at  well  aa  a  national  epic,  and 
I  the  development  C4  the  at 


rDprc4entattve  di  (he  c 


purpose*  th  rough  the  , 

fn[-T'r-mi--llm.;r 

by'  :.  ..  ■  ■!         IT..  .i»,  prophedea,  o 

pnjycr-  [Silt,  ^hili!  the  ptedomlnant  relidoui  Idea  of  like  poem 
u  (hat  oi  a  divine  purpose  carried  out  reprdleialy  ol  humas  lecling. 
in  Diher  rum  of  tbe  poem,  and  cipccially  in  that  panate  ol  ihe 
■ivlh  book  in  which  Vinil  tnea  to  tonnalate  bla  deepeM  CDOvictiDU 
on  individualdeitiny.  the  fliencycl  fate  accoB  to  yield  to  that  of  a 
•n  ritual  dlEpenBIioo,  awaiSlaf  to  nn  tbeir  portiona  accocdiaf  a 

Tbe  idcaliiation  ol  Auguatoa ia ao  1  uni^iia ol  tetvlte  adula(ioo. 
igh  (he  promlnemx  aiained  to  blm  that  (be  poen  it  tnly 
jttve  of  (he  critical  epoelk  hi  huiian  affain  a(  which  it  waa 
The  cardinal  fact  of  that  epoch  wn  the  tubatitutiaa  of 
'     '  the  1^  ooAEUonwcalth  over  the  Roman 
-uginative  argnificance  of  that  fact  by 


yet  idea^ng  Interpretation  of  (he  imper 
Mail  of  the  grentnAe  of  the  Atmfid  aa  a  rer:' 
li  on  (hit  repmentative  character  and  on  t 


Tank  aa  one  of  Ihe  great  poem>_of  t) 
danger  cj  underratina  '' 


embody  tbc  idra  of  Romr, 

edtyof  eratwt 

.  _    rr  moct  powimul 
ukI  thiiol  the  firx 


hiiiii  brfoR  lu  the  •ofcude  of  the  dot  f 
nac  is  poetry  or  kcnd.  oC  tberi — •- 
the  ■uteni  lea^  Lb  which  Hone  hi 

ua{DnidI  ia  hcfloof  itrw^  for  ..^ ^, 

nide  lenleiBeBt  on  the  hUU  of  Rome  itietf.    The  _ ^ 

trfacb  the  aeiloo  i>  anted  are  fiunilur,  yet  full  of  frcat  memoncfl 
tni  maaociUiDiie — Tidv  uid  ia  newhboiinbood.  the  mat  and  is]«ndi 
<4  Cinci^  the  c»uu  of  Epim.  lunilar  lo  all  tnvellen  bclwnn 
laJif  tad  the  Eutp  Sicily,  the  uie  of  CarthOEe,  Cajara]iia»  Lalium. 
lSeT»er,iiiid!illtlircounny  wiihinKEhiol  Rome.  The per»iiaBCi 

ud  Aachjee,  DSdo,  AcMrm,  E 


VIRGIL  IIS 

booki  hu  ■  lirjB  anct  diRinct  ipbrttt  of  intBtH.  and  thnr  each 
contribute  to  the  iiopiTKaii  of  the  unrk  ai  a  whi^    In  the  fint 

Carth^;  in  the  arcoDd  th^  deAructioQ  oj  Tmy^  in  the  third  the 

at  tlw  Foot  of  Mount  Erya :  in  the  Bith  rhe  ravelallod  of  the  apiritoj 
world  of  Virpl'a  imapnalioa,  and  of  the  aouli  of  thoae  who  hullt 

Ihearriviil  ol  the  TroianaE  the  mouth  of  the  titer  and 


at  afw  actual  • 


^' 


iLu  that  iipwiented  In 

Bid  cf  an  alBliaiiif  rat/cm , _. 

civiliiation?  The  life  lepmented  in  the  Otdipus 
fnf  Lior  i*  not  the  life  of  the  Perictean  nor  of  ' 
a|F.  DOT  ia  it  conceivable  aa  the  real  life  of  a  prebisiofi 
initb  of  aoch  a  irpRKntaiiDn  i>  to  be  judged,  not  bv 
■  '■'■     I  evef  realiied  in  Ihe  woild 

ination — the  ideal  co 


sa_„_ -_ 

Bariial  sioir  el  the  ItaliaL ,  — _.    ..._ —  _ 

peculiar  hnuty  from  the  palhna  with  which  the  dealha  of  aome 
<f  the  hnoca  art  deacribed. 

B«  the  adnrae  eriiiciam*  c<  the  Atiuii  tit  chieHy  bated  on 
Viijil'i  lapcaBd  faOure  io  the  cnicia]  teat  (4  the  cnatioii  ti  char- 
tc^f-  Am  hia  choef  bflun  ii  pmnoanccd  to  be  the  "  pioua 
hawt*."  la  AoKa*  a  mthy  and  latereatina  heeo  of  a  ^eal  poem 
itfactiioa?  Not.ccrtaialy,acccediBctotheidealaRaliB(rin Acitillea 
aad  OilyeM,  nor  accocdiDf  to  the  OHdeni  ideal  of  beroiaaL  ViiKil 
vi^c*  to  hoid  up  in  iWina  an  hleat  of  ploua  ofaedieoec  and  per- 
■aeat  puipiiae  ■  reliEioua  Ideal  bdoagliw  to  (he  apa  of  laith 
roataaad  with  the  hiimuic  aad  Klf-acri6clDg  qoaliiiea  beloi^inE 
Ban  era  cf  aunl  enlyhtennieM-    Hii  ovn  nniipatfay  it  wilb  bit 

■W:h  he  lu  thnwa  Inta  hit  delioeatiana  d  ■>-"--    ■ ■■ 

CaniBa.    But  he  fi 

Bloaiyilaty,  bat  peace,  (econeniai 

la  Dido  Rnmaa  poeoyliu  added  to 


Jjificed  to  the  iargtr 

Viitil  rcaliy  lympathiicd  with  the 

^-^  not  only  in  the  t^'mpath^  which 

.hicfa  he  atiigna  to  ber  ta  that 


et  cuiIl  aequatque  ^c^eoa  amor 


of  the  Antid  have  gcncnlly 


the  arrival  ol  IheTroiantat  themouthof  the  Tiber  and  the  gathering 
of  the  Italian  clanai  in  theeifhth  the  hntBght  of  the  haii  of  Roma, 
and  Ihe  pmpbetic  repieaentatun  of  the  gmt  crisea  in  Roman  hittory. 
■iiiB  up  to  Ihe  gienteat  of  ihem  all.  the  crowning  victory  of 
iunt.  Amoog  Iheie  hooka  ve  may  ioTer  that  Vii^  attuned 
poliD  to  the  aecond.  the  fourth  and  the  aixtb.  aa  he  tel«1ed 
n  to  lead  to  Auguilua  and  Ihe  imperial  family.  The  inlereit 
cneially  Ihoughl  to  Aig  in  Ihe  laat  (ourbooka:  nor  iilt  poMible 
eel  that  culmiiating  lympaib)^  with  the  final  combat  between 
nuH  and  Aeneai  that  wv  feel  with  the  combat  between  Hecttr 
Achilles.  Vet  a  penonal  inteieal  ia  awakened  in  the  ad- 
luret  and  jjite  of  PalW  LauMit  and  f^amilla.  Viigil  may  himaeii 
p  become   weary  of   the  njcceaaion  oT  battie-icenea — "eadem 


I  to  poitr 


VertiVuiu.— Under  thii  i 
ral  poemt  of  tome  Hitle  If 
I,  al[  alliibuted  lo  Viniil  in 


:Ieaily  not  Virgil'i.    The  Morrtinii  it 
ly  bun  from  a  Greek  poem  by  hia 


ler  boolu.  owing  b 
ilhor'i  final  reviBl 
iget  of  great  power 

rvn.  chancoei  ant 
:be  l^tin  tongue  wai 

it  a  Larger  and  mon 


{W,y.S.i  T.it.G.) 


have  been  innilated 


Farthenii 
.._,.  .J  EngiilJ 
Ihe   CaUItpUm    (, 


.    Too  of  iheie  little  pocmi  {JU  1 


who  had  aiMoKtedidwetphuniiiiTiiJii  Vcrjiiir,\'i 
in  all  prDbd[biliiy  long  tincc  periihed.  1^Iil-i<^  . 
very  ancient ,M&  of  \^rEiI.   {■)  The  Medic.-. 

haJ  read  it.     (:)  The  pXtinui  VaTicinu;  .1  r. 
early  ilale.    SuettHiiut,  V 


■'XS^ 


y.(6)Th. 

-co^  of  the 
naadV^. 


t  a  very  early  dale.  SuettHiuit,  V,  Veri.  u,  mcnciont  an 
mfuE  of  Claivlliui  Piclor  and  other  worka  on  Viriil'a 
'  and  "  faulii."  beudei  eight  "  volnmina  "  of  Q.  Ollaviui 
ntingout  hi  parallel  pamajiea  Ihe  "Likeneaiea'^(ii»4>Tr« 
lamc  of  the  work}  between  vLigil  and  mure  ancient  ainbora. 
iui  Probui  (latter  part  ol  in  century  a.d.)  wrote  a  cam- 
but  It  it  doitblful  For  bow  mixh  oT  what  panea  under  hii 
it  mponiible.  if  for  any  c4  il.    At  tbe  end  of  ihe  4th 

'  merwritingaiaieacberof  rhetoric,  (helatterofityle 
The  work  of  Serviut  wai  atnrwardi  eiponded  by 
r.whote  additiont  greatly  added  to  ilt  worth,  at  Ibey 

_..  ..„in  older  commentatort  and  give  ut  ver^  valuable 

rumiaEion  on  the  dd  R^an  leligioii  ami  conttiiution,  Greek 
id  EwBtin  legendt,  old  Latin  and  linguittic  usage*.  In  ihia  enlati^ 
rni  tbe  commentary  of  Serviut  and  Ihe  Salfmalia  of  Macrobsut 
Ito  of  the  end  of  uie  ath  ceftlury)  an  both  of  great  inremi  10 
e  itudeni  of  VirgO.    TWre  are.  (unhet.  acta  irf  Scholia  in  MS5. 


VIRGIL,   POLYDORE 


u.  ,  ^  H.  Ncttleitii 


iSdUAi^i.cb.S- 


,-_  _^  Lvtiifield)  bi  EngLand.  arr  p( 

^..,....    Cmd  ichinl  tdiiiau  in  Engliih  hav 
Page,  Sidpiick  ami  I>pMlon.    Conineton'a  wo 

""rSSS^toM.— Fjun^>  ¥nsiah  113'     .  ■   r 
DryiJ™  and  by  a  bun  □[  oUim  .inr^  ' 
the  imh  cenluiy  the  moat  impnrlanl  . 
wtiglewDrL.inpr»<!)M.W.Mackj:l 
Wmimn  Morria  (Jnoil  in  '     ' 


e);  Canon  T 


,  igofi];  J'  ttlioiidei 
iti—  '^— "■  --  '■- 
T] 

HmMtt*  an  Huui.xucii  /H:crii.;<i 
HilUrn  rt  fomoa  Lilf"'-"  -ti'-i 
C.  W.  Warr  (1900).   li:i  i  ■    I  !■  ■  ■ 

K.a/iiVola«(K*«f«."j 
J*  ;'.  (I897>-  On  Ihc  I,.  ■ 
aeruiu  (187»);  Nordcii,     V 
(Nunlu  hu  lilllc  inli<:nc?  wiih  " 
AnM:  5cb«nil«'.  Km.  Cuilk  vul. 

Jul  k  (iSaj?!  FOntniia"n,  ZurC. 
U  VlOt  it  Mirmont,  ApM^Uu  dr  i; 

Ttnint  ier  Am.  (iSBo);  Boiuici, 

by'B'Ha.dock  rISm,"i89s);Gibb. 
5iaik  Beok  tf  DW  .<(Hid  0770):  Doluln-. 
■r^ifiuli  au  ^BAnniu  (16S4)  (viih  iraii 
ElligjAtienialiM  (Leipiigcr Studirn,  l89I);^ 

Jakrbiclirr'fir  'h.  AlUrluii  (IJOI):  DictRk'l 
Apocalyp>«  of  Pettr  and  ancient  (eaching  < 
vaLuabln  tnok);  tlcniy,  Ariui^ta  (1873-70)  (s 
Icamini.  wil,  irnK  and  Wterary  judgoFnt; 

vreat  boDkaon  ViiEJhi  ' 
|ng.tr.,^jdij.^u,^.«  :■    ^        , 

?t9m)^^V"'5elli'',"k'''.  ■"!■■  ■'  . 
(jnd  cd.  i9Si)r  Glovct,  iJ-J.ij  r™  Vi-c,!  (1 
IaUow;nE:F.W.  K.  Mycr>.£]i«ilCtiiuiiii/|(i 
Eniliih  nay  on  Vlipl;  I.  R.  Green,  SIra: 
»S:i(iil  iludy  of  Aamatl;  W.  Ward*  Foi. 
- Nflllf-Wp.  EiM 


'B 


i.''^ 


r»i: 


liea*);  Tyircll,  Lali 
Lalim  (4lh  td.  t^> 
Goamy,  Lti  Ulin,  (1 
MlckaU,  Ldlin  Liur^ 

VitgCt'i  ETCit  popuUrity  In  the  middle  iga  ii  to  be  partly 
cipLiiiied  by  Itac  fact  thai  be  wu  to  a  certaia  eiieni 
lecogniicd  by  the  Church.  He  wai  luppmcd  to  have 
pi^heiicd  ttie  coming  of  Cbiiil  in  the  fourth  Eciofui,  uid 
by  lome  divines  the  Aaidd  mi  held  to  be  an.  allegaty  o[ 
ucted  things.  This  poaition  was  luSciently  emphasized  by 
Dante  when  be  choie  him  from  among  all  the  lagcs  of  antiquity 
to  be  hia  guide  in  the  Dinna  Commtdia.  Andent  poeta  and 
pliiloeopheri  were  commonly  tiuufornied  by  medieval  writen 
into  DecrDDiincert;  and  Virgil  and  Aiiatotte  became  popularly 

knowledge  ol  the  black  ut.  Maplel  appean  to  have  been 
the  home  of  tbe  popular  legend  ol  Virgil,  which  represented 
him  1*  the  ipedal  protector  ol  the  city,  but  wu  piol»b1y 
never  quite  independent  o[  teamed  Indiiian. 

One  of  the  earliett  referencn  to  the  magical  aldll  of  Virgil'  occurs 
in  a  letter  oJ  the  imperial  chancellor  Conrad  oE  Querfurt  (1194). 

'The  irilh  »p«tle  W  Carinlhia,  Si  Vitgili 


d.  7B4). . 


cFd  by  Arnold  ol  LUbcck  in  Ihctsnllnuationotlbe  fTlrn 
m  ol  fjolmald,    lohn  ol  £^i>buiY  allodci  to  ibe  biaKa 
I;  Hllinand  (d,  j2J7>  apnkB  of  aitnilar  map 
*"'"■"  "■ if  Beauvaia  baa  borrowedj  1 


wbl'virgU.r     -'- 


■p  (Piriii7"ig38"and  Jmn 


umM,  pave  reproduced  Iboc 
n  md  Fmch  poets  did  not 
lertory.  Tin  Xaman  dt  CU*- 
iiy)  and  tbe  Iwife  im  llnJt 


-  ,- -,-^-,— .--  .^-.^,-    Anotbcr  TTproductloA  of  a 

iroad  tale  wa>  that  of  the  lady  who  kept  Viiiil  suapended  is 
To  Tevenee  the  affront  the  mukian  cstinpUabcd  all  the 
lie  city,  and  no  one  could  rtkindle  then  without  subies- 
jily  to  an  ordeal  highly  oflenHv*  to  bcr  modeMy.  Virxt 
(lie  emperor  a  castle  in  which  be  could  see  and  bear  evenr- 
ic  or  said  in  Rome,  an  ever-blooininc  onbard,  statnca  of  the 
'  princes  which  gave  warning  ol  treasoan  nbeUioBt  and  a 
iipplylighttothedty.   HcabductcdtiKsoldaB'sdau^taj 

I  l^st,  having  performed  many  extnordiBary  things,  be 
Li  hi^  lime  was  come.    In  order  to  eacape  the  common  lot 

I  ,i]l  hi^  treasure!  in  a  cattle  defended  by  unainuDceaaiDEly 
Irim  llaiU,  and  directed  hii  conUdsntlal  savant  to  bcw  him 
,  ^i  liich  lie  was  la  salt  sod  placa  la  a  barrel  in  the  cellar. 

ii  .1  .^frrrM^vrnddyB  his  mailerwould  revive,  a  yobng  DHL 
hi.^n^  \^'-r^  ran\td  out;  but  the  empenr,  "■!— ^rg  hii 

1  lif  cmprnir  and  hit  retinue  entered  the  caBle 


Virgil  see  eAcdall 
d  eJ..  nerence,  iS 
rhe  chief  origiiu]  m 


o«ifj|iej8);C.  Brvnet, 
J,  186;);  E.  Dumttil. 
I-  .-nchanleur"  (JKi/anfu  ariWo(o(.>".  iBSQ):  Gervaai 
irv,  Olia  Impcr.  M,  Lirhr«hi.  1836);  P.  Schwubbr, 
I.I  per  itmlian  arlaUm  (Padnbom,  iSu);  Sebeahaar. 
11  qaoi  media  mult  di  VirfUrD  ciraaiJ.  (Berlin.  lS]7)i 
I  I.Vjiue,  BeUratt  tur  LiU.  h.  Sateda  SilUlsUm  (tSao); 
:>.   "^tirdiciit  aLf.^_d.  Zaub.  Virrir " _^(Pfeaiw'a^ Cto 


__    Virfiiliut"'^  (ibid.  SrigMirW^ 
iigilsaec^  '■  jZfiL  /.  fcm.  J-Wt  riSn): 


Is  t»atr<ru 
'■  ax/  For 


CM.Bk.) 

VIRGIL,  POIYDORB  (e.  i47o-TS!5).  Engliih  luMorbn.  of 

11  ciitaction,  othetv,iK  knoivn  as  P.  V.  Cutzluinsis. 

I  kinsmm  dI  Cardinal  Hadrian  Castelleo^,  a  native  of   . 

-o   111  Eliuria.     His  father's  name  is  Gud  to  have  been 

i,:i-  Virgil;  bis  great-grand  lather,  Anthony  Viigil,  "a  man 

I  skilled  in  medicine  and  asiralogy,"  bad  pnfeued  phOo- 

'i,   .a  Paris,  as  did  Polydorc's  own  biDlber  and  prM^   | 

'I  MaLLhcw  Virgil,  at  Pnvia,  in  iji;.    A  third  brother  was   I 

1 '  I  .ion  rniTL^iant  in  1511.     Polydom  wa*  bom  at  Urbino,   I 

'  '  '  1 ' '  11  rducalcd  nt  Bulogna,  and  was  probably  In 

'  I       :■.  I'kildo,  duke  of  Utblno,  before  if)^,  as 

■  1  his  first  Bort,  tiier  iVvicrManrii  (April  ' 

■II  ihis  prince's  client.     Polydore'a  aerond  ■ 

k,   /-'     I,:.:h,  -Ji^ui  Rirum,  is  dedicated  to  Gntdn'a  tutor,   | 


LmJcxicni  Odixho,  (ram  Crblno,  ia  August  imo-  After 
bcinc  dumbcdain  to  Aleunder  VL  he  aunt  to  Engtarid  in 
jp:  u  deputy  collector  of  Peler^s  pence  for  the  cudLnaL  Ai 
Hidiiu'i  [uoiy,  h«  wu  enthroned  bishop  of  Bath  uid  Weill 
mOctober  1504.  It  wu  U  HeDiy  VIL'i  initanu  that  he  com- 
meaad  ba  HisUria  Angtita — &  work  which,  Ihougb  seemingty 
bcfun  ai  earir  u  1505,  wai  not  coinpleltd  till  Augiut  ifjj, 
the  date  of  its  dediotioo  to  Hency  VIIL,  not  published  till 
tu*-  lo  May  JSI4  he  and  hii  patron  the  cardinal  are  found 
sfiliortmK  Wobey'i  daimi  to  the  cArdinatehip,  but  he  had 
bsl  the  (itat  niiniiter'i  favour  before  the  year  was  out.  A 
Bih  letter,  leSening  severely  on  Heniy  VIII.  and  Wolaey, 
vB  intotrpted  early  in  1515,  after  which  Folydore  was  cast 
iau>  prisoo  and  supplanted  in  hii  coUectonhip  {March  and 
April).  He  was  not  without  some  powerful  luppoiten,  at 
l»(h  CatlwiiBe  de*  Medici  and  Leo  X.  wrote  to  the  king  on  his 
behalL  From  his  prison  he  sent  an  abject  and  almcat  bias- 
phemous  letter  to  Ibe  oScnded  minislei,  begging  that  the  fast 

see  his  pardon  also.  He  WBi  let  at  liberty 
SIS,  though  be  never  regained  his  mllecior- 
ibip.  In  151S  be  published  the  first  editioD  of  CiUdi,  dedicating 
tb?  work  10  Tunstall.  bi&hop  of  London.  Next  year  appeared 
Ira  Uitr  it  Prmlitiii.  dedicated  from  London  Qvly)  to  Francesco 
Maria,  dukt  of  Urbina  Somewheie  about  i  jjS  be  lelt  England, 
ud  remained  in  Italy  [or  some  time.    Ul-bealtb,  be  tells  ns, 

daily  notes  on  contemporary  events.  About  the  end  of  ijji 
Ic  went  home  to  Uibino,  where  he  appears  to  have  died  in 
l;s>  He  bad  been  naturalized  an  Englishman  in  October 
t^io,  and  had  held  several  deiicaJ  appointments  in  England, 
la  1508  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  in  1513 
pn^vndaiy  of  O^te  in  St  Paul's  catbednl,  both  ol  which 
cOcfS  he  held  after  his  reluin  to  Urbino. 

The  Gut  rdhiaa  of  the  HitUina  A  nthca  [twBiCy.dl  boob)  wis 
priued  at  ^irl  in  1S34:  the  tweoty.ievcnth  book,  dealing  with 
tk  re^  of  Hemy  VIlT.  dowa  to  iheWlh  of  Edward  VI.  (October 
IU6),  vu  addedl^io  the  third  edition  of  ijjs.  Folydore  dainii  10 
km  been  vny  careful  in  coUccliag  malenala  for  tbia  work,  and 
lakH  rndit  lor  uing  foreign  hinociau  at  weU  u  Engliih ,  [or 
wUch  mu.  he  reoarka,  the  En^ih,  Scotch  and  French  will  find 

■Ueh  ifcey  an  loU  Id  cnnefit  ouional  atory.  In  liii  trairh  after 
ialarmalion  be  appUed  to  Jam  IV.  ol  Scotland  [or  a  lin  of  the 
ScDRiA  tdnp  and  their  annalsl  but  not  cwii  Vi,  Ii'.iir'.  V..  'or 
GaTiB  Dowba  could  iiufuce  him  to  sive  cnnljl  to  tf.L'  1:'  al 
■edoaa  el  tbift  acce^pUftbed  bishop,  woo  traced  the  pedi^r.'     .  'he 
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the  form  of  a  Laltn  dialogue  between  Polydon  and  hia 

~  '  — ■  "■■" —     '*  '-^ 'TCP  In  the  open  air. 

tlydore'*  duty  is  to 


he^iiii) 

-  . —  -.-Stthe  ienidtyof  Ceofliey  of  \.. 

d  iDRb  Leland'i  Drjauia  GM^riii  and 
jKHvfwBVHM  Arti^i.  Thu  donbCuw  imsincl  led  to  liw  "  na 
iceiwcditf  Daay  oftennea  aeumt  Icaminfl.  nich  as  ihjt  c1  L  TD.ng 
anladsof  MS.  teti  hit  emn  should  be  diiunrcred.  cf  rii'^  ;- ng 
Asa  noerof  fact  "ii  t'i'?™™  maliily%™  ll^^irr'r  '<■  r-  '.^ 

H^'olti^M*  n'd 

nidfed  his  tfiu  u  to 

■qd  hb  social  and^ca^vj^jc^  iiccoDci^  cj  i-jJiJjniJ  a..^  ^^ — nd 

■Be  deuii.  I>alvdore'(  Aiatia  (Venice,  April  149B)  was  Ibe  tnt 
cdkeeiioa  <£  Latin  acoverfas  ever  printed^  It  preceded  Erasmus's 
by  two  yvara,  and  ue  alight  nusundastaoding  that  arose  for  the 
■aaeni  an  al  rini  daims  gave  place  to  a  sincere  friendship.  A 
■cead  allies  of  Biblical  prowbs  US3  in  number)  was  dedicated  Id 
Kolsey's  feOBwer,  Richard  Pia,  and  la  preceded  by  an  inlemting 
hns  (Juae  1519),  wfaidi  fives  the  namea  of  many  of  Polydoce'i 
EkU  finds,  (no  Mon  and  AnhbUup  Warhan  to  Uucre 
BM  TuaatalL  The  Dt  /mntorihu,  tieathic  of  the  oridn  of  all 
lUvwfalherHKleAutlEal  or  lay  (Paris,  I4M),otiginaUycaiiusted 
^  eahi  tevea  books,  but  was  Incnasld  to  dght  In  1511.  It  ns 
onrddfly  popular,  aad  waa  early  tranalated  Into  French  (isiili 
(iBnn  (>S}7l,  English  (1M6)  and  Spanish  (ISSO-  *"  -^'-'— 
^——  ■  •' following  the  text • 

:he  Indev  Expurgat 

popuUrily.  and  v 


(IJJO).    This  treatiia 


Cambridge  friend  Robeit  Ridley. 

the  probleins  and  supply  tbt 

friend's  to  «pUin.  rational!^  and 
■  re.  as  In  the  Hi>l«na  A„ilua.  -  ' 
>tcU  specially  on  the  eiceVnc 


VIHOnfAL,   or    Paik   of   VtRi^iHALS, 


alto  tecogniied  on  tl 
[o  the  spinet,  and  more  especially  to  the  small  pentigonil 
ind  to  (he  rectangubi  models.  The  word  virginal,  bestoned 
liecause  it  was  pRseminentty  the  Instrument  lor  girls,  denotes 
lefore  all  a  keyboard  instrument,  having  for  each  note  one 
itiing  only,  plucked  by  means  o[  a  quill  attached  to  a  jack.' 

Queen  Ehzabetb'i  virgmal,  is  in  luliin  pentagonal  ifunet, 
boralely  emblaioncd  wit]i  the  coil  o(  Irms  of  the  qi 


gHem 


VIIL  and  hia  daughters,  (^een  Maiy  ipd  Queen  EKzabelb, 
were  all  accomplished  peifonnen  on  the  virginal         (K,  S.) 

VIROIHIA,  or-  Vekcihu,  in  Roman  l^endlty  history, 
daughter  o(  L.  Virginius,  a  plebeian  centurion.  Her  beiuty 
aitiacied  the  notice  o(  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  nho 
instructed  Matcus  Giudius,  one  of  his  clients,  10  claim  bet 
as  bis  slave.  Marcus  accordingly  brought  her  before  Appius, 
and  aiserted  that  >he  was  the  daughter  ol  one  of  his  female 
slaves,  who  had  been  stolen  and  passed  oS  by  the  wife  of 
Vitguuus  as  her  own  child.  Virginius  presented  him- 
self with  his  tlaugfatcr  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  who, 
refusing  to  Uiten  to  any  argument,  declared  Vireiaii  10  be 
a  slave  and  the  property  of  Marcus.  Virginius  thereupon 
Blabbed  her  lo  the  beart  in  the  presence  of  Appius  and  the 
people.  A  storm  ol  popular  indi^tion  arose  and  the  decem- 
virs were  forced  to  teaign.  The  people  for  the  second  lime 
"seceded"  to  the  Satred  Mount,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Rome  until  the  old  form  of  govcmmeDt  wu  re-esublishcd. 

Sec  Livy  lii.  44-JS!  Dion.  Halic  d.  3S-4J,  wfaote  account 
diffen  in  some  respects  fiom  Uvy's:  Ciccro,%  initm,  ii,  »: 
Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  3;  lor  1  critical  esamination  ol  the  nory  and  its 
connexion  with  the  downlail  of  the  decemvin,  ■«  Kr  G.  ConiewiU 
Leiris.  Cr*iibilil]t  0/  Etilj  Roman  Hiilcry,  U. ;  Schweglcr,  Sdmiulii 
CackuUt.  bk.  looi.  4.  Ji  also  E.  I^ais.  Andrtil  Ltfniii  oj  Rtman 
Hubtry  {Eng.  tnu.  1006),  p.  1 85.  according  lo  wham  the  IcicDds  a[ 
Virginu  and  Lucretia  (two  diflcrem  venions  ol  one  and  iSe  same 
story,  connecting  the  hiitory  of  Rofnan  liberty  with  the  martyrdom 
ol  a  woman)  aie  nothing  hut  late  elaborations  of  legends  connected 

VIROIHU,  one  of  the  more  ».  of  the  S.E.  Atlantic  states 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  lying  between  latitudes  36°  jo* 
snd  3!)°  JO*  N.,  and  longitude  75°  ij'  and  8j°  40'  W.  It  is 
boimded  on  the  N.W.  by  Kentucky  and  West  Virginii,  the 
irregular  boundary  line  following  mounuin  ridges  for  a  put 
of  its  coursei  on  the  N.E.  by  Mvylud,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  tbfe  Potomac  river;  on  the  S-  by  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  the  boundary  line  being  nominilly  1  parallel 
of  latitude,  but  actuaUy  1  more  irregular  line.  Virginia  has 
an  area  of  ^i,6^^  sq.  m.,  ol  which  1365  sq.  m.  are  water  surfice, 
Including  land-locked  bays  and  barboun,  riven  and  Lake 
Drummond.  The  sute  his  >  length  of  about  440  m.  E.  and 
W.,  measured  iJong  Its  S.  bouoduy;  and  in  eilteme  breadth 
N  and  S.  of  ibout  )oo  m. 

njiial  i'ul<ir<i.''Viigini3  Is  crossed  from  K  to  S.  or  N.E.  to 
5.W  by  [our  distinct  physiographic  provincca.  The  castertunosl 
ia  the  Coaital  Plain  Province,  and  forms  a  pin  ol  the  great  Coastal 
~ .E.  United  Sutes  from  New  York  Harbour 


io  Grand. 


of'tlTeXancl 


■r  Virginia 


in  than  i 


er  Potomac  Rappahsntujck,  York  and  Janiea 
lay  Itself  Is  the  drowned  lower  counc  of  the 


a  PiAHOFOKii  and  SnitT. 


ii8 
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Cributaiy  previous  to  the  depresaion  which  tranrfonned  them  into 
bays.  The  land  between  the  drowned  valleys  is  relatively  flat, 
and  varies  in  height  from  sea^level  on  the  E.  to  150-300  ft.  on  the 
W.  border.  Passing  westward  acanoss  the  "  fall-line,"  the  next 
province  is  the  Pieomont,  a  part  of  the  extensive  Piedmont  Belt 
reaching  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alalxiroa.  This  is  the  roost  ex- 
tensive of  the  subdivisions  of  Virginia,  comprising  18,000  so.  m. 
of  iu  area,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  150-300  It.  on  the  E).  to 
700-1200  ft.  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  W.  The  slop- 
mg  surface  is  gently  rolling,  and  has  resulted  from  the  uplift  and 
dissection  of  a  nearly  level  plain  of  erosion  developed  on  folded, 
crystalline  rockB.  Occasional  hard  rock  ridges  rise  to  a  moderate 
elevation  above  the  general  level,  while  areas  of  unusually  weak 
Triassic  sandstones  have  been  worn  dovm  to  form  lowlands.  W.  of 
the  Piedmont,  and  like  it  consisting  of  crystalline  rocks,  is  the 
Blue  Ridge,  a  mountain  belt  from  ^  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  narrowing 
toward  the  N.,  where  it  passes  mto  Maryland,  and  broadening 
southward  toward  its  great  expansion  in  W.  North  Carolina  and 
E.  Tennessee,  where  it  is  transformed  into  massive  mountain  groups. 
In  elevation  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  varies  from  1460  ft.  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac  river  breaks  through  it  in  a 
splendid  water-gap,  to  5719  ft.  in  Mt.  Rogers,  Grayson  county. 
About  3500  sq.  m.  of  the  state  are  comprised  in  this  province. 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Newer  Appalachian  or  Great  Valley 
Province,  characterized  by  parallel  ridgoB  and  valleys  developed 
by  erosbn  on  folded  beds  01  sandstone,  limestone  and  shales,  and 
comprising^  an  area  of  about  10400  sq.  m.  in  Virginia.  The  belt^ 
of  non-resistant  rock  have  been  worn  away,  Irvine  longitudinal 
valleys  separated  by  hard  rock  ridges.  A  portion  01  this  province 
in  which  weak  rocla  predominate  gives  an  unusually  broad  valley 
region,  known  as  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Shenandoah 
river,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  James,  Roanoke,  New,  and  Holston 
rivers,  which  dissect  the  broad  valley  floor  into  gently  rolling  low 
hills.  At  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shenanckiah,  the  valley  is 
about  250  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  rises  south-westward  to  an  deva- 
tbn  of  more  than  1600  ft.  at  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state. 

The  rivers  of  the  state  flow  in' general  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  across 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  following 
courses  which  were  established  before  erosion  had  produced  much 
of  the  present  topography.  But  in  the  Newer  Appalachians  the 
streams  more  often  follow  the  trend  of  the  Structure  until  they 
empty  into  one  of  the  larger,  transverse  streams.  Thus  the  Shen- 
anaoah  flows  N.E.  to  the  Potomac,  the  Holston  S.W.  toward  the 
Tennessee.  A  part  of  this  same  province,  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  is  drained  by  the  New  river,  which  flows  N.W.  across  the 
ridges  to  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 
In  the  limestone  regions  caverns  and  natural  bridges  occur,  among 
which  Luray  Cavern  and  the  Natural  Bridge  are  well  known.  The 
drowned  lower  courses  of  the  S.E.  flowing  streams  are  navigable, 
and  afford  many  excellent  harbours.  Chesapeake  Bay  covers  much 
land  that  might  otherwise  be  agriculturally  valuable,  but  repays 
this  loss,  in  part  at  least,  by  its  excellent  uheries,  including  tliose 
for  oysters.  In  the  S.E.,  where  the  tow,  flat  Coastal  Plain  is  poorly 
drained,  is  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  a  fresh-water  marsh  covering 
700  sq.  m.,  in  the  midst  of  which  u  Lake  Drummond,  2  m.  or 
more  in  diameter.  Along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  low,  sandy  beaches,  often  encloung  lagoons  or 
salt  marshfs. 

Fatnia.— Till  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  bison 
and  the  elk  roamed  the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  \^iginia  deer 
is  common  in  the  bottomlands;  a  few  beaver  still  frequent  the 
remoter  streams;  in  the  higher  portions  are  still  a  few  black  bears 
and  pumas,  besides  the  lynx,  the  Virginia  varying^  hare,  the  wood- 
chucK,  the  red  and  the  fox  squirrel  and  flying  squirrels.  The  grey 
squirrel  is  plentiful  in  woooed  districts.  On  the  Coastal  Plain 
are  the  musk-rat,  the  eastern  cotton-tail,  chipmunk,  ^;rey  fox, 
common  mole  and  Virginia  opossum.  In  colonial  times  the 
Atlantic  right-whale  was  Killed  in  some  numbers  off  the  coast. 

Many  species  of  water  and  shore  birds  migrate  along  the  coast, 
where  also  others  breed,  as  the  royal,  common  and  k^t  terns 
and  black  skimmer;  practically  all  tne  ducks  are  migrant  species, 
though  the  wood-duck  breeds.  Swan,  geese  and  brant  winter  on  the 
coast.  The  ydlow-crowned  night-heron  and  the  little  blue  heron 
nest  rarely.  The  turkey-buzaird  and  the  barn-owl  are  resident. 
Red-headed  and  red-bellied  woodpeckers,  orchard  orioles,  yellow- 
winged  sparrows,  the  cardinal,  the  blue  grosbeak,  the  Carolina 
wren  and  the  moadng-bird  are  characteristic  of  the  lower  elevations. 
The  ruffed  grouse  and  wild  turkey  are  found  in  the  wooded  moun- 
tainous districts,  while  the  quail  (nere  called  "  partridge")  is  a  game 
bird  of  the  open  stubble  fields. 

Of  reptiks,  the  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  are  the  only  poiaooous 
species,  but  numerous  harmless  varieties  are  common.  In  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  coast  occurs  the  diamond-backed  terrapin. 
Trout  abound  in  the  mountain  streams,  and  black  bass  in  the  rivers 
of  the  interior.  The  cat-fish  grows  to  a  large  size  in  the  sluggish 
rivers.  On  the  coast,  the  striped  bass,  sea-basSj  drum,  sbeepshead, 
weakfish.  bluefish  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  important  as  food 
fishes.    There  are  valuable  oyster  fisheries  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

nora. — ^Tbe  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia  is  covered  with  pine  forests 


whkh  merge  westward  with  the  hard  woods  of  the  Piednioiit  Beit, 
where  oaks  formerly  prevailed,  but  where  a  second  growth  of  pine 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  forest.  Even  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
the  Jersey  and  oldfidd  pines  of  to-day  replace  more  valuable  species 
of  the  original  growth.    The  Blue  Ridge  and  Newer  Appalachian 

Xns  are  covered  with  pine,  hemlock,  white  oak,  oiierry  and 
w  poplar;  while  that  portion  of  these  provinces  lying  m  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  state  still  contains  valuable  forests  of  nickory  and 
walnut,  besides  oak  and  cherry.  On  the  Coastal  Plain  the  cypress 
grows  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  river  birch  along  the  streams,  and 
sweet  gum  and  black  gum  in'wampy  woods.  Other  characteristic 
plants  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  the  cranberry,  wild  rice,  wild  yam, 
wax  myrtle,  wistaria,  trumpet  flower,  passion  fiower,  holly  and  white 
alder.  Many  of  these  ^  species  spread  into  the  Piedmont  Belt. 
Rhododendron,  mountain  laurel  and  azaleas  are  commcm  in  the 
mountains.  The  blackberry,  black  raspberry,  huckleberry,  blue- 
berry, wild  ginger  and  ginseng  are  widely  distributed. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Virginia  is  j3;enerally  free  frtMn  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  .  In  the  Coastal  Plain  region  the  temperature  is 
quite  stable  from  day  to  day,  as  a  result  of  the  equdizing  effect  of 
the  numerous  bays  which  indent  this  province.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  is  39'8^  the  mean  summer  temperature  77•3^  with  a 
mean  annual  01  58*6*  Killing  frosts  do  not  occur  before  the 
middle  of  October,  nor  later  than  the  last  part  of  April.  In  the 
Piedmont  Province  temperature  conditions  are  naturally  less  stable, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  the  sea  and  to  the  greater  inequality 
of  surface  topography.  In  autumn  and  winter  sudden  temperature 
changes  arc  experienced,  though  not  frequently.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  of  this  province  is  35*8";  mean  summer  temperature, 
75^;  mean  annual,  55*0®.  Killing  frosts  may  occur  as  early  as 
the  first  of  October  and  as  late  as  the  last  of  May.  The  greatest 
variability  in  temperature  conditions  in  the  state  occurs  in  tne  Blue 
Rid^,  Newer  Appalachian  Provinces,  where  the  most  rugged  and 
variable  topography  is  likewise  found.  The  mean  winter  temocrature 
for  thb  section  is  33*8*;  mean  summer  temperature,  7I-3  ;  mean 
annual,  53*a". 

Soil. — Marshy  soils  are  found  along  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  are  exceedingly  productive  wherever  reclaimed 
by  draining,  as  in  portions  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Other  portions 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  afford  more  valuable  soils,  sandy  loams  over- 
lying sandy  days.  On  the  higher  elevations  the  sou  is  li^t  and 
Bandy,  and  such  areas  remain  relatively  unproductive.  The 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  area  are  covered  with  resdoal 
soils  of  variable  composition  and  moderate  fertility.  Passing  the 
high  and  rugged  Blue  Ridge,  which  is  infertile  except  in  the  inter- 
vening valleys  of  its  S.W.  expannon,  we  reach  the  Newer  Appal- 
achians, where  fertile  limestone  soils  cover  the  valley  floors.  The 
Valley  of  Vireinia  is  the  most  productive  part  of  the  state. 

Forests. — ^Tne  woodland  area  of  Virginia  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  33400  sq.  m.,  or  58  %  of  the  area  otthe  state.  The  timber  area 
originally  comprised  three  divisions:  the  mountain  regions  growing 
pine  and  hard  woods  and  hemlock;  the  Piedmont  regionprodocing 
chiefly  oaks  with  some  pine;  and  the  lands  below  the  "  1^11  Line,^ 
which  were  forested  with  yellow  pine.  Most  of  the  pine  of  the 
mountain  region  has  been  cut,  and  the  yellow  pine  and  nard  woods 
have  also  largely  disappeared.  The  production  of  timber  has, 
however,  steadily  increased.  In  1900  the  vsjue  of  the  product  was 
$12,137,177,  representing  chiefly  yellow  pine. 
.  Fisheries. — Oysters  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  fisheries 
products,  but,  of  the  400,000  acres  of  waters  within  the  state 
suitable  for  oyster  culture,  in  1909  only  about  one-third  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  Next  in  importance  were  the  catches  of  men- 
haden, shad,  clams,  squeteague  and  alewives;  while  minor  catches 
were  made  of  crabs,  croaker,  bluefish,  butterfish,  catfish,  perch  and 
spotted  and  striped  bass. 

Agncnlture. — ^Tobacco  was  an  important  crop  in  the  eariier 
history  of  the  colony,  and  Virginia  continued  to  be  the  leading 
tobacco-produdng  state  of  the  Union  (reporting  in  1850  a8>4%  <rt 
the  toul  crop)  until  after  the  Civil  War,  which,  with  the  division 
of  the  state,  caused  it  to  fall  into  second  place,  Kentucky  taking 
the  lead;  and  in  1900  the  crop  of  North  Carolina  also  was  larger. 
The  state's  production  of  tooacco  in  1909  was  120,135,000  lb, 
valued  at  $10,310,635. 

The  pnxluction  c^  Indian  corn  in  1909  was  47,338,000  bus., 
valued  at  $35,033,000;  of  wheat,  8,848,000  bus.,  valued  at 
$10,175,000;  of  oats,  3.800,000  bus.,  valued  at  $3,o«u,ooo;  of 
rye,  184,000  bus.,  valued  at  $155,000;  of  buckwheat,  378.000  bus., 
valued  at  $387,000;  the  hay  crop  was  valued  at  $8,060,000 
(606,000  tons).  The  amount  of  toe  cotton  oop  in  1909  was 
10,000  50o>!b  bales. 

The  value  ci  horses  in  1910  was  $34,561,000  (333,000  head); 
of  mules,  $7,030,000  (54,000  head);  of  neat  catUe.  $30,034,000 

g75iOoo  head);  of  swine.  $5,031,000  (774,000  head);  of  ibeep, 
,036,000  (533.000  head). 

Minerals.— Tht  value  <^  all  mineral  products  in  1906  was 
$13,137,395.    By  far  the  most  valuable  sinsle  (wodnct  was  bitu- 


b  (be  Unota  PnahoBOi  bed,  whkih  pwlucei  one  of  thti  moBI 
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Duaba  of  wue-enroen  from  40,(^4  to  7>,70i,  The  toUl  wages  from 
(7,4»S.'*"o  »".4«.7«>- """i  tl"  V  Jue  of  prod  iicM  Inm  Is  1 ,770. 992 
la  t133.171.g10.   Tbe  number  1^  ficloiini  incieued  fnm  JlSfln 
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._,. jd  important  inm-DnHiuc in* 

-y  waned  npidly  toward  the  ndddle  of  the  i^ih 
««^*.j.  ..!>.  -a-itfdewcd  upon  tlie  diicovciv  of  tlw  hiKb-nade  om 
ifl  the  S.W.  pan  of  thv  ttate  and  tbe  developmcDt  01  railway 
tidlilin.  The  product  o(  iron  on  in  tooS  wai  O^I.llJ  long  tong, 
nlued  at  $1465,(91.  The  product  ol  pig-inni  in  1908  niJio^B 
Iw  tMu^valiiKl  at  (4,578^000. 

u  aboit  5000  tont  (mined  nsr  Waiminnet.  Nelun  countyVln 
iWa  and  IM^  Thcnafttr  Virginia  and  Georgia  lupplicd  mori  of 
iU»  ninenl  producRl  in  the  Unlltd  Statta,  and  tbe  gmtn'  pun  of 
khubecDaUpptdtoEnglud.  Bctwcn  ISSjaod  1841  Iheavtrate 
anmul  praductHn  vaa  about  isfioo  tont,  tbe  gnalcit  output — 
nW  ton*— being  mined  in  1S86.  After  1(01  the  product  dolincd 
nudly.  anonming  in  1907  toSooiouvaluRlai  1480a. 
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1900  lo  ]I(7  in    190s,  the  capita]  mvefle ^, ._ 

f  147,989,182,  the  average  nuaber  of  wage^amen  from  66.221  to 
&o,aB5,  the  total  wagea  (ram  $20,269,026  to  f27.943,0jS,  ana  the 
— '  -'  ofjmliKU  ftoni  fioS,6^.i^  to  1148,856,515.    Tbe  manu- 

of  III  ptoduRi  in  1905  waa  (16,768,204,  Since  iMa  thne 
!en  a  rapid  devdopment  in  textile  nunufacture,  for  which  tbe 
power  of  Che  E^mont  tegkHi  ii  uied.  A  peculiar  induiuy 
gradiiif .  roaatine-  cicaniDg  and  ihelling  of  peunici. 
.mtptrUtiffn  ana  CpudiHrcr.— Four  latse  ZBiLway  ByitB»  prac- 
tically originaM  in  tba  atate  and  ndialB  la  the  S,  and  W.:  tb* 
Soutbera  nitway.  with  ita  main  line  tnvening  tbe  lUte  In  Ibe 
ditsction  of  iti  gRateit  length  loving  Wasbinnon  to  tun  mitb-weit 
-^nlUEb  Alexandria,  Charlottcivillc,  Lyncbbuis  and  Danville  to 
c  Nortb  Carolina  line,  with  connoinni  to  Richmond  and  a  line 

.jnningS.  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk:  the  Seaboard  Air  Une. 
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)y  mineral  apringa  occnnii^  In  conaeaioa  iritb  1 

ia  the  Appalachian  chain  of  nouataina;  in  joo8»  46  were  reported, 
■aking  tlic  atate  third  aniang  the  atatea  of  the  United  Statet  in 
BBiaba  of  ifjrjnga,  and  o(  thne  several  have  been  in  hnh  medial 
npaie.  At  iB  of  ibne  lenni  lie  Hluated,  Btne  of  which  have  nl 
limei  had  comiderabte  aocial  vogue.  White  Sulphur  Sptingi,  in 
GnmbriiT  County,  imprsnalnl  with  iulphiir,  siib  iberapeulit 
applicalibn  ia  iaundice,  dytpepaia,  Ac;  Alleghany  Sptingi.  in 
HaitiDmery  eouBly,  olcareeua  and  tntthy,  purgative  and 
diareOc-.  Ravtey  Springa  in  Rockingham  county.  Sweet  Chalybeatt 
Springi  in  Allegbany  county,  and  Rockbridge  Alum  Springa  in 
Kockbridfe  coonty,  daaaed  at  iron  tprinn  and  reputed  of  value  at 
— —  -ad  Iht  thermal  ipringi,  Healing  ^prinjgi  (88*  F.)  and  Hot 

!i  10  F.).  both  in  tiath  county  an  noted  nKdidnal  iprlnga. 
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irtof  tbe  Kaie  iienlend  by  the  BaMmon 
na<  •  iuie  oown  the  Shenandoah  Valley  lo  Ledi«toa. 
nvn  Richmond  and  Waihlngion  ittiya  nnioa  Una 
tderickibUTg  &  Polomac  ancTWadiinittoii  Suullieiu 
icnl  K^ily  by  the  Snulhem.  AlUnlic  Cblit  line, 
line,  Cheupcake  &  Ohio  Penniylvmnia  *nJ 
Ohio  railways.  In  iSso  there  were  384  ai.  of 
(ilia;  in  cStio,  1839  m  and  n  89a  t  had  nea  ly 
c  incrcjHcd  to  3,359  54  m    a  n  n  couicideat  with 


a  hartKur  _af  reluge  for  ah  pp  ng  tx 


, deiable  traffic  sn  Cbcaapcalce  Bay,  the 

Rapp^nnock,  York.  Jamci  and  Elitabetb  riven.  Fnderickiburf 
nl  the  head  of  cavigation  on  tbe  Rappahannock  and  Weit  Pninl 
.     ..  .  tf  ...  t  ...  .__=_  _*  — imerau  importance  in  lumber  and 
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linea  wi(h"Nor(3lt,  Richm^d'a  wata  nde  Slni 'chiefly  "in  ooaF, 
(»l.  logl  and  feniliier.     Sleamboala  plying  on   ChtHpeake   Bay 

which  Norfolk  ia  tituated  lead  the  Albemarle  &  Cheatprake  Canal 
and  the  Diimal  Swamp  Conal.  which  connect  wllh  the  wateia  ol 
Albemarle  Siiund,  TrafFic  Ihrough  Iheie  canala  cuuiiu  chieay 
ofroml  products,  logs,  lumber  and  tbinglea. 

Populolim. — The  population  o(  Virginia  In  iSqo  wai 
t,6iS,93oiin  190a,  i,Ej4,i£4:liDd  in  1910,  i,o6i,6i2.>  Of  Ilia 
tolal  papulation  in  1900,  1,173,187  wcte  native  whites,  19.461 
were  lorrign-bora,  660,711  (or  35-7%  of  the  total  populalion) 
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Gennans,  3534  were  natives  of  Irdand  and  3425  of  Enriand.    Of 
the  total  population  52.264  were  of  foreign  parentage    '       '-"^  - 


of  C 


^  ■«•  either 
one  or  both  parents  were  foreign-born)  and  9769  were  of  German, 
8335  of  Irish  and  4792  of  English  parentage,  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mothers  side.  Out  of  the  total  of  79f,546  memben  of 
religious  denominations  in  1906.  more  than  hau,  415.987,  were 
Baptists;  the  Methodists  numbered  200,771;  and  there  were 
35),628  Presbyterians,  28,700  Roman  Catholics,  28,487  Protestant 
Episcopalians,  26,248  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  15,010  Lutherans. 
Virginia  in  1900  lad  46*2  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  prin- 
cipal  cities  of  the  state  are:  Richmond  (the  capital),  Nonoll^ 
Petersburg,  Roanoke,  Newport  News,  Lynchbuig,  Portnoouth  and 
Danville. 


CovemmerU,—'Viit$mA  has  had  six  state  oonstittttions: 
the  first  was  adopted  in  1776,  the  second  in  1830,  the  third 
in  185X,  the  fourth  in  1864,  tJic  fifth  in  1869,  and  the  sixth, 
the  present,  in  1902.  Amendments  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion may  be  prop<»ed  in  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  if  they  pass  both  houses  of  that  and  the  succeeding  General 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
and  are  subsequently  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  vote  on  the  question  at  the  next  general  election  they 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A  majority  of  the  members 
in  eadi  house  of  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  propose 
a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and,  if  at  the  next 
succeeding  election  a  majority  of  the  people  voting  on  the 
question  approve,  the  General  Assembly  must  provide  for  the 
election  of  delegates.  To  be  entitled  to  vote  one  must  be  a 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  years,  of  the  county, 
dty,  or  town  for  one  year,  and  of  the  election  precinct  for 
thirty  days  next  preceding  the  election;  have  paid,  at  least 
six  months  before  the  election,  all  state  poll  taxes  a«fsvd 
against  him  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  CivU  War;  and  have  regbtereid  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  (1902).  For  registration  prior 
to  X904  one  of  four  additional  qualifications  was  required: 
service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  of  some  state  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Confederate  States;  direct  descent  from  one  who  so  served; 
ownership  of  property  upon  which  state  taxes  amounting  to 
at  least  one  dollar  were  paid  in  the  preceding  year;  or  ability 
to  read  the  constitution  or  at  least  to  show  an  understanding 
of  it.  And  to  qualify  for  registration  after  1904  one 
must  have  paid  all  state  poll  taxes  assessed  against  him  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  application,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  and  unless  physically  unable 
he  must  "  make  application  in  his  own  handwriting,  without 
aid,  suggestion  or  memorandum,  in  the  presence  of  the  regis- 
tration officers,  stating  therein  his  name,  age,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  residence  and  occupation  at  the  time  and  for  two 
years  next  preceding,  whether  he  has  previously  voted,  and, 
if  so,  the  state,  county  and  precinct  in  which  he  voted  last "; 
and  must  answer  questions  relating  to  his  quaUfications. 

Executive. — The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  attorney-general, 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  commissioner  of  agriculture  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  every  fourth  year  from  1905,  and  each  new  administra- 
tion begins  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  governor  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  resklent  of  the  state  for  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  election;  and,  if  of  foreign  birth,  a  citizen  of  the  Umted 
States  for  ten  years.  He  appoints  numerous  officers  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  has  the  usual  power  of  vetoing  legislative 
bills,  and  has  authority  to  inspect  tfa«  records  of  officers,  or  to 
employ  accountants  to  do  so,  and  to  suspend,  during  a  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly,  any  executive  officer  at  the  scat  of  government 
except  the  lieutenant-governor;  he  mutt,  however,  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  session  the  cause  of  any  suspension 
and  that  body  determines  whether  the  suspended  officer  shall  be 
restored  or  removed. 

LegiskUure. — The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates.  The  Cbnstlturion  provides  that  the  number  of 
senators  shall  not  be  more  than  forty  nor  less  than  thirty-three, 
and  that  the  number  of  delegates  shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 
nor  less  than  ninety.  Senators  and  delegates  are  elected  by  single 
districts  (into  which  the  state  is  apportioned  once  every  ten  years, 
accordir^  to  population),  the  senators  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
the  detegates  for  a  term  of  two  years,    llie  only  qualifications  for 


senaton  and  ddegates  are  those  required  of  an  elector  and  reridenee 
in  their  districts;  there  are,  however,  a  few  disoualifications,  such 
as  holding  certain  offices  in  the  state  or  a  salaried  Federal  office. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  reguUuiy  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January  of  each  even-numbered  year,  and  the  governor 
must  call  an  extra  session  on  the  application  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  may  call  one  whenever  he  thinks 
the  interests  of  the  state  require  it.  The  length  oi  a  regular  session 
is  limited  to  siscty  days  unless  three-fifths  of  the  memben  of  each 
house  concur  in  extending  it,  and  no  extension  may  exceed  thirty 
days.  Senatore  and  delegates  are  paid  S500  each  for  each  regular 
session  and  S250  for  each  extra  session.  Any  bill  may  originate 
in  either  bouse,  but  a  bill  of  special,  private  or  local  interest  must 
be  referied  to  a  standing  committee  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  seven  members  appointed  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
^tM,  before  it  is  referred  to  the  committee  ol  the  house  in  which 
tt  originated.  The  governor's  veto  power  extends  to  items  in  appro- 
priation bUls,  and  to  overcome  his  veto,  whether  of  a  wlude  bill-or  an 
Item  of  an  appropriation  biU.  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  house  of  the 
memben  present  is  required,  and  such  two-thirds  must  include  in 
each  house  a  majority  en  the  memben  elected  to  that  house.  When* 
ever  tlie  governor  aniroves  of  the  general  purpose  of  a  bill,  bat 
disapproves  of  some  portion  or  portions,  he  may  return  fhe  hSU 
with  his  recommendations  for  amendment,  and  when  it  comes  back 
to  him,  he  may,  whether  his  reoommendations  have  been  adopted 
or  not,  treat  it  as  If  it  were  before  him  for  the  first  time. 

/tidKsary.— The  adminlstiatioa  of  jcstlce  is  vested  principally 
m  a  supreme  court  of  appeals,  dreuit  courts,  dty  courts  and  courts 
of  a  justice  01  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  of  appeals  oonaists 
of  five  ludges,  but  any  three  of  them  may  hold  a  court.  They  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  twdveyean  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Delegates.  The  court  sits  at  Richmond,  Stauntoo 
and  Wytheville.  The  concurrence  of  at  least  three  judges  is  necessary 
to  the  dedmoa  of  a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  law. 
Whenever  the  docket  of  this  court  u  crowded,  or  there  is  a  use  upon 
it  in  iriiich  it  is  improper  for  a  majority  of  the  judges  to  sit.  the  General 
Assembly  may  provide  for  a  speaal  court  of  appeals,  to  be  compoaed 
of  not  more  thsui  five  nor  less  than  three  judges  of  the  circuit  courts 
and  dty  courts,  in  cities  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  The 
state  is  divided  into  thirty  judicial  drcuits  and  in  each  of  these  a 
circuit  judge  b  chosen  for  a  term  of  eight  yean  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Ddegates.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  was  extended  by  the  present  Constitution  to  include 
that  which,  under  the  peceding  Constitution,  was  vested  in  county 
courts,  and  the  prinapal  restriction  is  that  they  shall  not  ha\« 
original  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  for  the  recove^  of  personal 
Tty  smounting  to  less  than  $20.    Similar  to  the  dreuit  court 


corporation  court  in  each  dty  having  a  population  of  lo.ooo 
or  more;  the  judge  of  each  of  these  corporation  courts  is  chosen  for 
a  term  of  dght  yean  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Dele^tes,  and  he  may  hold  a  dreuit  as  well  as  a  corporation  court. 
Circuit  courts  and  corporation  courts  appoint  the  commissioners  in 
chancery.  Three  justices  of  the  peace  are  dected  in  each  magis- 
terial district  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  are  also  justices  of 
the  peace  (elected)  and  polioe  justices  (appointed)  in  dties,  and  in 
various  minor  cases  a  justice's  court  has  original  jurisdiction,  either 
exdusive  or  concurrent  with  the  dreuit  and  corporation  courts. 
In  each  dty  having  a  population  of  70,000  or  more  a  special  justice 
of  the  peace,  known  as  a  dvil  justice,  is  ekcted  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates  for  a  term  of  lour  years. 

Local  Government, — ^Each  county  is  divided  into  magisterial 
districts,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  eleven.  Each  district  elects 
a  supervisor  for  a  term  of  four  yean,  and  the  district  supervisors 
constitute  a  county  board  of  supervisore,  which  represents  the 
county  as  a  corporation,  manages  the  county  property  and  county 
business,  levies  the  county  taxes,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  county, 
and  recommends  for  appointment  by  the  dncuit  court  a  county  sur- 
veyor and  a  county*  superintendent  of  the  poor.  Each  county  also 
elects  a  treasurer,  a  sneriif,  an  attorney  and  one  or  more  com- 
missionen  of  the  revenue,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  clerk, 
who  is  clerk  of  the  dreuit  court,  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The 
coroner  b  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Each  magisterial  district  elects,  beudes  a  supervisor  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  a  constable  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  "  communities  ** 
with  a  population  less  than  sooo,  incorporated  after  its  adoption, 
shall  be  known  as  towns,  and  that  those  with  a  population  oi  5000 
or  more  shall  be  known  as  dties.  In  each  dty  incorporated  after 
its  adoption,  the  Constitution  requires  the  election  in  each  of  a  mayor. 
a  treasurer  and  a  sergeant,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  aiKl  the 
election  or  appointment  of  a  commisaoner  of  the  revenue  for  aiv 
equal  term;  that  in  dties  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
the  coundl  shall  be  composed  of  two  branches;  that  the  mayor 
shall  have  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  the  council  and  on  items  of  appro- 
priation, ordinances  or  resolutions,  which  can  be  overridden  only  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  memben  elected  to  each 
branch;  and  that  no  dty  shall  incur  a  bonded  indebtedneaa  cs- 
ceeding  f8%  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate. 

Miudlaneous  Laws.-^A  married  woman  may  manage  her  separate 
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pitiperty  as  if  she  wen  dngle,  eitcept  that  she  cannot  by  her  sole 
act  deprive  her  husband  of  his  courtesy  in  her  real  estate.  A  widow 
is  cntidcd  to  a  dower  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  of  which  her 
husband  was  aeind  at  any  time  during  coverture  If  the  husband 
dies  intestate,  leaving  no  descendants  and  no  paternal  or  maternal 
kindred,  the  whole  m  his  estate  goes  to  his  widow  absolutely.  If 
the  husband  dies  intesutc.  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  cither  by  her 
or  by  a  fomer  marriage,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  at  least  one-third 
of  ha  personal  estate;  if  he  leaves  no  issue  by  her,  she  is  entitled 
to  90  much  of  hb  personal  estate  as  was  acquired  by  him  by  virtue 
d  his  marriage  with  her  prior  to  the  4th  of  April  1877 ;  if  he  leaves 
BO  iiuie  whatever,  she  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  his  personal  estate. 
A  widower  is  entitled  by  courtesy  to  a  life  interest  m  all  his  wife's 
ml  estate;  if  d»e  dies  mtestate,  he  b  entitled  to  all  her  personal 
estate;  if  she  dies  intestate,  leaving  no  descendants  and  no  paternal 
or  nutcmal  kindred,  he  b  entitled  to  her  whole  estate  absolutely. 
The  causes  for  an  absolute  divorce  arc  adultery;  impotency; 
desertion  for  three  years;  a  sentence  to  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary; a  conviction  of  an  infamous  offence  before  marriage 
unknown  to  the  other;  or,  if  one  of  the  parties  b  charged  with  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  or  confinement  in  the  penttentbry, 
and  has  been  a  fugitive  from  justice  for  two  years;  pregnancy  of 
the  wife  before  marriage  unknown  to  the  husband,  or  the  wife's 
being  a  prostitute  before  marriage  unknown  to  the  husband.  One 
party  must  be  a  resident  <rf  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  the 
cornniencement  of  a  mj  it  for  a  divorce.  When  a  divorce  is  obtained 
because  of  adultery,  permission  of  the  guilty  party  to  marry  again 
is  m  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Marriages  between  whites  and 
oeKPoes  and  bigamous  marriages  are  void.  The  homestead  of  a 
householder  or  head  of  a  family  to  the  value  of  taooo  and  properiy 
rKorded  b  exempt  from  levy,  seiaire.  gambhment  or  forced  sale, 
except  for  purchase  money,  for  services  of  a  labouring  person  or 
tnechanic.  lor  liabilities  incurred  by  a  public  officer,  hducbry  or 
attorney  for  money  collected,  for  taxes,  for  rent  or  for  legal  fees 
of  a  public  officer.  If  the  owner  b  a  married  man  his  homestead 
cannot  be  sold  except  by  the  joint  deed  of  himself  and  his  wife; 
neither  can  it  be  mortgaged  without  his  wife's  consent  except  for 
pan:haie  m<Miey  or  for  tw  erection  or  repair  of  buildings  upon  it. 
The  exemption  continues  after  his  death  so  long  as  there  b  an 
annarried  widow  or  an  unmarried  minor  child.  The  family  library, 
faoiily  pictures,  school  books,  a  seat  or  pew  in  a  house  of  worship, 
a  bt  m  a  burial  ground,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  a  limited  amount 
of  fumituie  and  household  utensils,  some  of  a  farmer's  domestic 
aoimab  and  agricultural  impleroents,  and  the  wages  of  a  labouring 
aaa  who  b  a  nousehokJer  are  exempt  from  levy  or  distress.  A  law 
eoacted  in  igfOS  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
yesrs  of  age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment, 
or  mine  within  the  state,  except  that  orphans  or  other  children 
dependent  upon  their  own  labour  for  support  or  upon  whom  invalid 
parents  are  dependent  may  be  so  employed  after  they  are  twelve 
yean  of  age.  and  that  a  parent  may  work  his  or  her  own  children  in 
Bis  or  her  own  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establbhment  or  mine. 
Charitable  and  Penai  InstUutums^ — Virginb  has  four  hospitals 
Cor  the  insane:  the  Eastern  Sute  Hospiul  (1773),  at  Williams- 
burg; the  South- Western  State  Hoepiul  (1887),  at  Marion;  the 
Western  State  Hospital  (1828),  with  an  epileptic  colonv.  at  Staun- 
ton: and  the  Central  State  Hospital  (1870;  for  negroes),  at  Pbters- 
bmg.  For  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  there  b  the  Virginia 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  (i8m),  at  Suunton,  and  the  Virginb 
SchMl  for  CokNired  Deaf  and  Blind  Children  (1908),  at  Newport 
News.  The  State  Penitentiary  b  at  Richmond.  The  Prison 
Asudation  of  Virginia  with  an  Industrial  School  (1890)  at  Laurel 
Station,  the  Ncno  Reformatory  Aasocbtion  of  Virvinb  with  a 
Manual  Labour  School  (1897}  at  Broadneck  Farm,  Hanover,  and 
tSe  Vtrgittb  Home  aikl  Industrial  School  for  white  girls  (1910)  at 
Bon  Atr  take  care  of  juvenile  offenders:  these  are  all  owned  and 
contfollcd  by  self-petpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  but  are  supported 
by  the  state,  receivuig  an  allowance  per  capita.  For  each  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  there  b  a  spccbl  Doard  of  directors  consbting 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  one  every  two  years,  and  over  them  all  is  the  com- 
Biissfoner  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four 
yew  The  members  of  the  special  boards  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  commisrioner  constitute  a  general  board  for  all  the  hospiuls, 
and  the  superintendent  of  each  hospital  b  appointed  by  the  general 
board.  Each  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  b  managed  by  a  board 
of  viators  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  About  five-sixths  of  the  convicts  are  negroes.  Some  of 
then  are  employed  on  a  state  farm  at  Lassiter,  Goochland  county, 
on  which  there  is  a  tuberculosb  hospital,  and  some  of  them  on  the 
^■blic  roods;  in  1909  there  were  350  men  at  the  state  farm,  14 
nod  camps  with  about  630  men,  and  1273  men  and  96  women  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Richmond.  When  a  prisoner  has  served  one- 
half  of  hb  term  and  hb  conduct  has  been  good  for  two  years 
'tf  he  has  been  confined  for  that  perkxi)  the  board  of  directors  may 
parole  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  provided  there  is 
utirfactonr  asmance  that  he  will  not  be  dependent  on  public 
charity.  The  Frisoa  Association  of  Virginia,  the  Negro  Reformatory 


Association  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Home  and  Industrial  School 
for  giris  arc  each  under  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  ami  each  b  authorized  to  establbn  houses  of  correction, 
reformatories  ami  industrial  schools.  A  general  supervision  of  all 
state,  county,  municipal  and  private  charities  and  corrections  b 
vested  b^a  law  enacted  in  looS  in  a  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Edttcatum. — The  public  free  school  system  b  administered  by  a 
state  board  of  education,  a  superintendent  of  publk  instruction, 
division  superintendents,  and  abtrict  and  county  school  boards. 
The  state  board  of  education  consbts  of  the  governor;  the  attorney- 
general  :  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruction,  who  b  ex  o^ia 
Its  president;  three  experienced  educators  chosen  quadrennially 
by  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Virginb,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  the  Sute  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  College  of  Willbm  and  Mary; 
and  two  division  superintendents,  one  from  a  county  and  one  from 
a  city,  chosen  biennially  by  the  other  members  of  the  board.  Thb 
board  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruc- 
tion and  decides  appeals  from  his  decisions;  keeps  the  state  divided 
into  school  divisions,  comprising  not  less  than  one  county  or  city 
each ;  appoints  quadrennially,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
one  superintendent  for  eacn  school  division  and  prescribes  his 
powers  and  duties;  selects  textbooks;  provides  for  examination 
of  teachers;  and  appoints  school  inspectors.  In  each  county  an 
electoral  board,  consisting  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth, 
the  divbion  superintendent  and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  appoints  a  board  of  three  school  trustees 
lor  each  distrkt,  oite  each  year.  The  division  superintendent 
and  the  school  trustees  of  the  several  districts  constitute  a  county 
school  board.    The  dementaiy  schools  are  maintained  from  the 

f>roceeds  of  the  state  school  funds,  consbtii^  of  interest  on  the 
iterary  fund,  a  portion  of  the  state  poll  tax,  a  property  tax  not  less 
than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  specbl 
appropriations;  county  funds,  consisting  principally  of  a  property 
tax;  and  dbtrict  funds,  consbting  prirKipally  of  a  property  tax 
and  a  dog  tax.  A  law  enacted  in  IQ08  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  departments  of  agriculture,  oomestk  economy  and  manual 
training  in  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  dbtrict. 
A  law  enacted  in  1910  provides  a  fund  for  special  aid  from  the 
state  to  rural  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  rooms.  With  state 
aid  normal  training  departments  are  maintained  in  several  of  the 
high  schools  in  counties  whkh  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
An  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  are  required 
to  attend  a  public  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year  (six  weeks 
consecutively)  unless  excused  on  account  of  weakness  of  mind  or 
body,  unless  the  child  can  read  and  write  and  b  attending  a  private 
school,  or  unless  the  child  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  school  and  more  than  one  mile  from  an  establbhed  publk 
school  wagon  route.  The  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  Farm- 
ville, b  governed  by  a  board  consbtii^  of  the  state  superintendent 
and  thirteen  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  visitors  consbting  of  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruc- 
tk>n  and  four  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  four  years.  In  1908  the  General 
Assembly  made  an  appropriation  for  establishing  two  state  normal 
and  industrial  schtmls  for  women,  one  at  Harrisonburg  and  the 
other  at  Fredericksburg,  both  under  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruction  and  ten  other  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  Virginb  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnk 
Institute,  at  Blacksburg,  b  governed  by  a  boai^  consbting  of  the 
state  superintendent  and  ajfht  visitors  appointed  fay  the  governor 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  The  Vir^nb  Military  instrtute, 
at  Lexington,  b  governed  by  a  board  of  visitors  consisting  of  the 
adjutant  general,  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruction  and  nine 
other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  The  University  of  Virginb  (9;V-).  at  Charlottesville, 
was  founded  in  1817  and  opened  in  1835.  The  College  of  William 
and  Mary  (16^3).  at  Willbmsburg,  became  a  state  institution  in 
1906  and  b  likewise  ^vemed  under  a  board  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Other  institutions  of  higher  teaming  whkh  are  not 
under  state  control  are:  Washington  and  Lee  university  (non- 
sectarian,  1749),  at  Lexington;  Hampden-Sidney  College  CPresby- 
terian,  1776),  at  Hampden-Sidney;  Rkhmpnd  College  (Baptbt. 
1833),  at  Rkhmond;  Randolph- Nlacon  College  (Methodbt  Epiaco- 

fil,  1832),  at  Ashland;  Emory  and  Henry  College  (Methodist 
piscopal.  1838).  at  Emory;  Roanoke  College  (Lutheran,  i8m). 
at  Salem:  Bridgewater  College  (German  Baptist,  1879),  at  Bridge- 
water;  Fredericksburg  College  (Presbyterian,  1893),  at  Fredencks- 
burg;  Virginb  Union  University  (Baptist,  1899).  at  Rkhmond; 
and  Virginb  Christbn  College  ((Christian.  1903).  at  Lynchburg. 

FiMMce.— Revenue  for  state,  county  and  munkipal  purposes  is 
derived  principally  from  taxes  on  real  estate,  tangible  personal 
property,  incomes  in  excess  of  Siooo,  wills  and  administrations. 


mcnt  in  North  Amtrita.  From 
nude  by  Sir  WaJLci  Raleigh  acd  oihen  la  utabli^h  (olonics  on 
tlie  cout  of  Hhit  i>  noo  Nonh  Caialina.  The  only  mult  »u 
the  naminc  of  the  couniiy  Virginia  in  honour  ol  Queen  Eliia- 
bMh.  But  Blowing  uxounu  were  brought  back  by  the  early 
idventureri,  and  in  1606  an  eipediiion  was  sent  out  by  the 
L^Kidon  Company,  which  waa  chartered  with  rights  of  trade 
and  felllemcnt  between  34°  and  41°  N.  lal.  It  bnded. 
al  a  place  which  wai  called  Jamestown,  on  the  ijlh  of  May 
1607,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  many  pbntations 
along  the  James  livcr.  Hie  purpose  of  the  company  was 
10  build  up  a  profitable  commercial  and  agricuhural   com* 

onditions  and  the  character  of  the  colonists  delayed  the  giowlh 
oi  the  new  community.  John  Smith  became  the  head  of  the 
government  in  September  i6o8,compeUed  the  colonists  to  submit 
to  law  and  order,  built  a  diurch  and  prepared  for  more 
eilen^ve  agricultural  and  fishing  operations.  In  1CI09  the 
Loudon  Company  was  reorganized,  other  colonists  were  sent  out 
and  the  boundaiica  of  the  new  country  were  fixed,  according  to 
which  Vir^nia  was  toeitend  from  a  point  100  m.  south  of  Old 
Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  another 


untry  ■ 


:o  the  i 

in  the  hands  of  the 


d  colon. 


n  Chriitaphec  Newport  (d.  161S),  Sir 
r  Ccoigr  Somen,  the  new  authoriliet, 
reached  Jamestown  at  last  with  150  men,  but  Ending  Ibingi 
in  wch  a  deplorable  slate  all  agreed  (June  10.  i6io)  to  give  up 
the  eflort  to  found  >  colony  on  the  James  and  set  sail  for  New- 
loundland.  At  the  mouth  oF  the  river  they  met  Lord  Delaware, 
however,  who  brought  other  colonists  and  plentiful  supplies; 

1611,  Ojo  addilioiu]  colonists  landed,  the  James  and  Appo- 
mattox riven  were  tiptored  and  "  [dantalians "  were  eslab- 
liihed  St  Henrico  and  New  Bermuda.  In  1617  Virginia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  ri^d  Puritan,  Captain  Samuel  Atgall.  The 
colonists  woe  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  accept  the  doctrine 

church.    This  rigid  regime  was  superseded  in  iGig  by  a  milder 
^stem  under  Sir  George  Yeardlcy  (d.  i6?7).    Twelve  hundred 
new  colonists  arrived  in  161Q.    Al  the  same  time  negro  staves 
and  many  "  indentured  "  lervaots  were  imported  as  labourers. 
At  the  beginning  Virginia  colonials  bad  held  their  land  and 
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governor  and  a  council,  and  the  people  were  to 
ually  from  their  counties,  (owns,  hundreds  and 
delegates  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  popular 
aHcmui>,  uke  the  Errglish  House  of  Commons,  granted  supplies 
and  originated  laws,  and  the  governor  and  Council  en}o)ed 
the  right  of  rrvision  and  veto  as  did  the  king  and  the  House  of 
Lords  at  hone.  The  Council  sat  also  as  a  supreme  court  lo 
review  the  county  courts.    This  system  remained  unchanged 


k  the 


place  and  exercised  the  authority  of  the  London  Corr 

Before  ifiii  there  »iis  a  popubiion  of  more  than  4000  in 
Virginia,  and  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  who  wen  still  the  pm- 


on  the  iind  of  March  of 

*  3sa  persons.    Sicknesi 

*ony.  and   the  popula 


iileUui 


dr.  These  losses  were  repaired,  however;  Xt^t 
tobacco  industry  grew  in  importance,  and  the  setilera  built  their 
cabins  far  in  the  interior  of  towland  Virginia.  This  rapid 
growth  was  scarcely  retarded  by  x  second  Indian  attack,  in 
April  t64i,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  about  jjo  seitlen. 
By  1648  (he  population  had  increased  to  1  j,ooo. 

Virginia  was  neither  cavalier  nor  roundhead,  but  both. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  had  been  the  governor  since  1641,  and 
though  he  was  toyat  enough  to  (he  crown,  it  was  without 
difliculiy  that  bis  authority  was  overthrown  in  March  1651  ud 
that  of  Cromwell  proclaimed  in  iis  stead.  Kichaid  Bennett,  a 
Puritan  Iron  Maryland,  now  ruled  (he  province.  Bennett  and 
his  Purilan  successors,  Edward  Digges  and  Samuel  Mathe*^ 
nude  no  serious  change  in  the  idmi  nisi  ration  of  ihe  colony 
eiccpl  to  eilend  greatly  (he  elective  franchise.  Bui  (his  policy 
was  reversed  in  i66o,  when  Berkeley  wis  restored  (o  power. 
The  return  of  Berkeley  was  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  which 
concentrated  luthnrity.  both  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  ia 
the  Council,  in  (he  hands  of  the  older  fanihes,  and  thus  created 
a  piivileged  class.  The  governor,  supported  by  the  great 
lamilies,  retained  the  same  Houx  of  Burgesses  foe  i;iteen  yean 

of  the  population  dwelt  along  the  western  bonier  or  on  Ihe  less 
fertile  ridges  which  make  up  the  major  |jar(  of  the  land  even  in 
tidc-waler  Vir^nia.  These  poorer  people — who  were  not, 
however,  "  poor  whites  "—developed  an  abiding  hostility 
towards  the  oligarchy.  They  desired  a  freer  land-grant  tysien. 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  (he  Indians  along  (he  border, 
and  frequent  sessions  of  an  assembly  to  be  chosen  by  all  the 
freeholders.  But  a  new  code  of  bws  outbwcd  many  of  these 
people  as  dissenlcn,  and  in  i(i;6  a  burdensome  tax  was  laid  by 
Ihe  unrepresentative  assembly.  The  Indians  had  again  atuched 
border  farmers,  and  the  governor  had  tefmcil  assistance. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  party  and  wo  governed 
1^  men  whose  primaiy  purpose  was  to  **  make  their  fortunes  " 
at  the  expense  of  the  colonials.  Even  the  accession  of  William 
sod  Macy  scarcely  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  *'  fifth  kingdom/' 
though  Middle  Plantation,  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Jamestown, 
became  Williamsburg  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1691, 
sod  the  clergy  received  a  head,  though  not  a  bishop,  in  the 
person  of  James  Blair  (1656-1743),  an  able  Scottish  churchman* 
who  as  oommissaiy  of  the  bishop  of  London  became  a  counter- 
poise to  the  arbitrary  governors,  and  who  as  founder  and  head 
of  the  Cdlege  of  William  and  Maiy  (established  at  Williams- 
bttig  in  1693)  did  valiant  service  for  Virginia.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  Blair's  activity  religion  and  education  prospered 
as  never  before.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  vestry  were 
<kfined,  the  position  of  the  parish  priest  was  fixed  and  his  salary 
was  regularly  provided  for  at  the  public  expense,  and  peda- 
p^nes  were  brought  over  from  Scotlanid. 

By  1700  the  population  of  Virginia  had  reached  70,000,  of 
whom  ao,ooo  were  negro  slaves.  The  great  majority  of  whites 
wexe  small  fanners  whose  condition  was  anything  but  desirable 
and  who  constantly  encroached  upon  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
Rappahannock  region  or  penetrated  the  forests  south  of  the 
James,  several  thousand  having  reached  North  Carolina.  Be- 
tween 1707  and  1740  many  Scottish  immigrants,  traders,  teachers 
and  tobacco-growers  settled  along  the  upper  Rappahannock, 
and,  uniting  with  the  borderera  in  i^cral,  they  offered  strong 
resistance  to  the  older  planters  on  the  James  and  the  York. 

Tobacco-growing  was  the  one  vocation  of  Virginia,  and  many 
of  the  planteis  were  able  to  spend  their  winters  in  London  or 
Glasgow  and  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  finishing 
schods  of  the  mother  country.  Negro  slavery  grew  so  rapidly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  that  the  blacks 
outnumbered  the  whites  in  1740.  The  master  of  daves  set 
the  fashion.  Handsome  houses  were  built  along  the  banks  of 
the  shiggish  rivers,  and  numerous  slaves  were  employed.  There 
was  as  great  a  social  distance  between  the  planters  and  their 
families  on  the  one  side  and  the  masses  of  people  in  Virginia 
on  the  other  as  that  which  separated  the  nobles  from  the  yeo- 
manry in  Europe;  and  there  was  still  another  chasm  between 
the  smaU  farmers  and  the  negroes. 

In  17 16  an  expedition  of  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood 
over  the  mountains  advertised  to  the  worid'the  rich  back- 
coaatry,  now  known  as  the  Valley  of  Viiginia;  a  migration 
thither  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe  followed  which 
revolutionized  the  province.  The  majority  of  blacks  over 
whites  soon  gave  way  before  the  influx  of  white  immigrants, 
and  in  1756  there  was  a  population  of  2g2,ooo»of  whom  only 
120,000  were  negroes,  and  the  small  farmer  class  had  grown 
so  rapidly  that  the  old  tide*water  aristocracy  was  In  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed.  The  "  West "  had  now  appeared  in 
American  histoiy.  This  first  West,  made  up  of  the  older 
small  farners,  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  of  the  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate  and  the  Scottish-Irish,  far  outnumbering  the 
people  of  the  old  counties,  demanded  the  creation  of  new 
counties  and  proportionate  representation  in  the  Burgesses. 
Tbey  <lid  not  at  first  succeed,  but  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
came  on  they  proved  their  worth  by  fighting  the  battles  of 
tbe  community  against  the  Indians  and  the  French.  When 
the  war  was  over  the  prestige  of  the  up-country  had  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  its  people  soon  found  eastern  leaders 
in  tbe  persons  of  Richaud  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Heniy.  In 
1763-1765  an  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the  colony, 
forced  by  the  up-oountry  party,  showed  widespread  corruption, 
aad  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  tide-water  oligarchy,  which 
had  been  in  power  since  t66ol  In  the  meantime  the  Presby- 
terians, who  had  been  officially  recognized  in  Virginia  under 
the  Toleration  Act  in  1699,  and  had  been  guaranteed  religious 
aatonomy  in  the  Valley  by  Governor  Gooch  in  1738,  had  sent 
masmaoMnes  into  the  border  counties  of  eastern  Virginia. 
Tbe  Baptists  about  the  same  time  entered  the  colony  both 
Crmb  tbe  Borth  and  the  south  and  established  scores  of  churches, 
denominations  vigorously  attacked  the  methods  and 


immunities  of  the  established  church,  whose  clergy  had  grown 
lukewarm  in  zeal  and  lax  in  morals.  When  the  deigy, 
refusing  to' acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Burgesses  in 
reducing  their  stipends,  and,  appealing  to  the  king  against  the 
Assembly,  enteral  the  courts  to  recover  damages  from  the 
vestries,  Patrick  Heniy  at  Hanover  court  in  1763  easily  con- 
vinced  the  jury  and  the  people  that  the  dd  church  was  well- 
nigh  worthless.  From  this  time  the  old  order  was  doomed, 
for  the  up-country,  the  dissenten  and  the  reformen  had 
combined  against  it.  But  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
hastened  the  catastrophe  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  new 
combination,  notably  Henry,  an  importunity  to  humiliate  the 
British  ministry,  whom  not  even  the  tide-water  party  could 
defend.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  Townshend  scheme  of  indirect  taxation,  displeased  Virginia 
quite  as  much  as  had  the  former  more  direct  system  of  taxatimi. 
When  the  Burgesses  undertook  in  May  1769  to  declare  in 
vigorous  resolutions  that  the  right  and  power  of  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  rested  with  the  local  assembly,  the  governor 
hastily  dissolved  them,  but  only  to  find  the  same  men  asaem* 
bling  in  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg  and  issuing  forth 
their  resolutions  in  defiance  of  executive  authority.  Patrick 
Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  new 
up-country  leader  of  great  ability,  were  the  leaders. 

In  1774  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor,  led  an  army  to  the 
Ohio  river  to  break  an  Indian  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
to  check  the  rapid  expansion  of  Virginia  over  what  is  now 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  The  up-country  again  furnished 
the  troops  and  did  the  fighting  at  Point  Pleasant  (9.0.),  where 
on  the  loth  of  October  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  completely 
broken.  But  the  struggle  with  England  had  reached  a  crisis, 
and  Virginia  supported  with  zeal  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  Continental  Congresses  which  directed 
the  succeeding  war,  (see  Uniteo  States).  In  1775  Patrick 
Henry  organized  a  regiment  of  militia  and  compelled  the 
governor  to  seek  safety  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  war  now  assumed  continental  proportions, 
and  the  Virginia  leaders  decided  in  May  1776  that  a  declaration 
of  independence  was  necessary  to  secure  foreign  assistance. 
When  the  Continental  Congress  issued  the  famous  Declaration 
Virginia  had  already  assembled  in  convention  to  draft  a  new 
Constitution.  Although  Henry,  Lee  and  Jefferson  exercised 
great  power,  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  Constitution  which 
embodied  the  demands  of  their  party:  universal  suffrage, 
proportional  representation  and  religious  freedom.  A  draft 
for  such  a  Constitution  was  submitted  by  Jefferson,  but  the 
Conservatives  rejected  it.  The  system  which  was  adopted 
allowed  the  older  counties,  which  must  be  conciliated,  a  large 
majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  new  Assembly,  on  the 
theory  that  the  preponderance  of  property  (slavery)  in  that 
section  required  this  as  security  against  the  rising  democracy. 
In  place  of  the  former  governor,  there  was  to  be  an  executive 
chosen  annually  by  the  Assembly;  the  old  Council  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  body  elected  by  the  Assembly;  and  the 
judges  were  likewise  to  be  the  creatures  of  ^he  legislature. 
The  Assembly  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates.  The  legislature  would  be  all-powerful, 
and  yet  representation  was  so  distributed  that  about  one-third 
of  the  voters  living  in  the  tide-water  region  would  return  neariy 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  franchise, 
though  not  univers^,  was  generously  bestowed;  it  was  a  very 
liberal  freehold  system. 

The  recruiting  ground  for  the  American  army  in  Virginia  was 
the  up-country  among  the  Scottish-Irish  and  the  Germans  who 
had  long  fought  the  older  section  of  the  colony.  In  1779 
Norfolk  was  again  attacked,  and  great  damage  was  also  done 
to  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  January  1781  Benedict  Arnold 
captured  Richmond  and  compelled  governor  and  legislature 
to  flee  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  where  one  session  of 
the  Assembly  was  held.  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  closed 
at  Yorktown  on  the  rgth  of  October  1781. 

Virginia  leaders,  including  Henry,  were  the  first  to  urge  tbe 
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fonnation  of  a  national  government  with  adequate  powers 
to  supersede  the  lame  confederacy.  In  1787,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Washington,  the  National  Convention  sat  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  result  that  the  present  Federal  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratiScation  during  1787- 1789. 
In  Virginia  the  tide-water  leaders  urged  adoption,  while  the  up- 
country  men,  following  Heniy,  opposed;  but  after  a  long  and 
a  bitter  stru^e,  in  the  summer  of  1788  the  new  instrument  was 
accepted,  the  low-country  winning  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  James  Madison.  Thus  the 
eastern  men,  who  had  reluctantly  supported  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, now  became  the  sponsors  for  the  national  government, 
and  Washington  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  party  of 
slaveiy,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  the  whole  South,  in  order  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

In  Z784,  Virginia,  after  some  hesitation,  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  the  north-west  territory,  which  it  held  under  the 
charter  of  1609;  in  1792  another  large  strip  of  the  territory 
of  Virginia  beoune  an  independent  state  under  the  name 
of  Kentucky.  But  the  people  oi  these  cessiohs,  especially  of 
Kentucky,  were  closely  allied  tb  the  great  up-country  party  of 
Virginia,  and  altogether  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jcffersonian 
democracy,  which  from  1794  opposed  the  chief  measures  of  the 
Washington  administration,  and  which  on  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  in  1798  predpitated  the  6rst  great 
constitutional  crisis  in  Federal  politics  by  the  adoption  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislatures  of  the  resolutions,  known 
by  the  names  of  those  states,  strongly  asserting  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  states  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  national 
government  whenever  in  their  opinions  that  course  had  become 
unconstitutional.  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  his  friend  Madison  prepared  those  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly.  But  these  leaders  restrained  their 
followers  sharply  whenever  the  suggestion  of  secession  was 
made,  and  the  question  of  what  was  meant  by  arresting  the 
course  of  Federal  legislation  was  left  in  doubt.  The  e^^tion 
of  1800  rendered  unnecessary  all  further  agitation  by  putting 
Jefferson  in  the  President's  chair.  The  up-country  party  in 
Virginia,  with  their  allies  along  the  frontiers  of  the  other  states, 
was  now  in  power,  and  the  radical  of  1776  shaped  the  policy 
of  the  nation  during  the  next  twenty-five  years..  Virginia  held 
the  position  of  leadership  in  Congress,  controlled  the  cabinet 
and  supplied  many  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Virginia  played  a  leading  r61e  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  up  to 
183s  her  influence  in  the  new  Western  and  North- Western  stales 
was  overwhelming.  But  the  steady  growth  of  slavery  in  the  East 
and  of  a  virile  democracy  in  the  West  neutralized  this  influence 
and  compelled  the  assembling  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1829,  whose  purpose  was  to  revise  the  fundamental  law  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  more  populous  counties  of  the  West  their 
legitimate  weight  in  the  legislature.  The  result  was  failure,  for 
the  democracy  of  small  farmers  which  would  have  taxed  slavery 
out  of  existence  was  denied  proportionate  representation.  The 
slave  insurrection  under  Nat  Turner  (q.v.)  in  1831  led  to 
a  second  abortive  effort,  this  time  by  the  legislature,  to 
do  away  with  the  fateful  institution.  '  The  failure  of  these 
pc^ular  movements  led  to  a  sharp  reaction  in  Virginia,  as  in 
the  whole  South,  in  favour  of  slavery.  From  1835  ^o  >^< 
many  leading  Virginians  defended  slavery  as  a  blessing  and  as 
part  of  a  divinely  established  order. 

In  1850  a  third  Convention  undertook  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  now  that  the  West  yielded  its  bitter  hostility  to  slavery, 
representation  was  so  arranged  that  the  more  poptilous  section 
was  enabled  to  control  the  House  while  the  East  still  held  the 
Senate;  the  election  of  judges  was  confided  to  the  people;  and 
the  suffrage  wa$  broadened.  Although  the  West  was  not  pleased, 
the  leaders  of  the  slave-holding  counties  threatened  secession. 

In  the  national  elections  of  x86o  Virginia  returned  a  majority 
of  unionist  electors  as  against  the  secession  candidates,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane,  many  of  the  large  planters  voting  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  and  many  of  the  smaller  slave-owners 
supportinc  the  secessionists.     The  governor  called  an  extra 


session  of  the  legislature  soon  after  the  Federal  election,  and  this 
in  turn  called  a  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  February  1861. 
The  majority  of  this  body  consisted  of  Unionists,  but  the  Con- 
vention passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  when  the  Federal 
government  (April  17)  called  upon  the  state  to  supfdy  its  quota 
of  armed  men  to  suppress  "  insurrection  "  in  the  lower  Southern 
states.  An  alliance  was  made  with  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  on  April  25,  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  ordinance.  The  Convention  caUed 
out  10,000  troops  and  appointed  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  ol  the 
United  States  army  as  commander-in-chief.  On  the  23cd  of 
May  the  people  of  the  eastern  counties  almost  unanimously 
voted  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  and  the  western 
counties  took  steps  to  form  the  slate  of  West  Virginia  (f.v.). 
Richmond  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Civil  War  was  already  begun,  and  Virginia  was  of  neces- 
sity the  battle-ground.  Of  the  six  great  impacts  made  upon 
the  Confederacy,  four  were  upon  Virginian  soil:  the  first  Man- 
assas campaign  (x86i),  the  Peninsular  battles  (1862),  second 
Manassas  (1862),  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  (1862H63) 
and  the  great  Wilderness-Petersburg  series  oi  attacks 
(1864-65).  About  50,000  men  were  killed  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  100,000  died  of  wounds  and  disease.  The  principal 
battles  were:  the  first  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run  (July  ai,  x86i}; 
those  around  Richmond  (June  26-July  2,  1862);  second 
Manassas  (August  29-30);  Fredericksburg  (December  12,  1862); 
McchanicsviUe  (May  2  and  3,  1863);  the  Wilderness  (May  5 
and  6);  Spottsylvania  (May  8);  North  Anna  and  Bethcsda 
church  (May  2^30);  Cold  Harbor  (June  3);  the  battles  around 
Petersburg  (June  15,  July  30  and  November  x,  X864);  and 
Five  Forks  (April  z)  and  Appomattox  (April  8-9,  X865). 

With  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Lee  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  the  task  of  reconstruction  began. 
President  Lincoln  offered  a  very  liberal  plan  of  re-establishing 
the  civil  authority  over  the  counties  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  Governor  Francis  H.  Pierpont  set  up  in  Rich- 
mond a  government,  based  upon  the  Lincoln  plan  and  supported 
by  President  Johnson,  which  continued  till  the  2nd  of  March 
X867,  when  the  famous  reconstruction  order  oonvertixis  the 
state  into  Military  District  No.  i  was  issued.  General  John 
M.  Schofield  was  put  in  charge,  and  under  hb  authority  a 
constitutional  Convention  was  summoned  which  bestowed  the 
suffrage  upon  the  former  slaves,  who,  led  by  a  small  group  of 
whites,  who  bad  come  into  the  state  with  the  invading  armies, 
ratified  the  X4th  and  xsth  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  governed  the  community  until  1869.  Then  the 
secessionists  and  Union  men  of  x86i  united  and  regained 
controL  Virginia  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  on  the  26lh 
of  January  x87a  The  Constitution  of  the  reconstruction 
years  was  unchanged  until  X902,  when  the  present  fundamental 
law  was  adopted. 

In  national  elections  the  state  has  supported  the  Democratic 
party,  except  in  i860,  when  its  vote  was  cast  for  John  BeU,  the 
candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party. 
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k  luxe  ncuncuUr  lawn  ud  ntcted  froni  a  pUn  prepared 

by  Thoraaa  jEffpr^oa,  are  ADt?d  for  their  archiiFctural  eSect. 
AI  tbe  head  of  tbe  lawn  I*  tbe  Rotunda,  modelled  alter  the 
Roman  Pantheon  and  now  containing  the  university  librajy; 

tibontoiy  buildings.  On  the  iidei  arc  grouped  buildinga  for 
each  individual  piofeBor  and  doimilories  for  itudenti.  Ilicre 
arc  also  a  chapel,  a  gymnasiun 


M'Com 


«  Jcflen 


a  hospital,  a 


mick  Observatoiy.  The  u 
six  independent  schools,  but  the  counca  of  Instructir 
in  these  ate  b  co-ordinated  as  to  form  lii  departments:  two 
academic — the  college  and  the  department  of  gnduile  studies; 
and  loui  profetsiosal — law,  medidne,  enguieering  and  agii- 
culttm.  Tike  Inititutka  owns  jii  acres  ol  land,  has  productive 
endowment  funds  amounting  to  ti,«7S,oiM,  and  receives  fiom 
the  state  an  annual  appiDptiatioo  of  fSc^ooo.  It  is  govemed 
by  a  rector,  chosen  by  and  fnm  nine  viiiton,  and  a  board  of 
Tisitois  appoisted  by  tbe  governor  and  two  visiton  a  ej^cio, 
the  state  superialendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  preiident 
of  the  otliversily;  and  the  corporate  name  of  the  university 
la  "  Tbe  Rector  and  Visiton  o[  the  Univcnity  of  Virginia." 
Id  igot  Edwin  Anderson  Aldeiman  Ch.  1861)  was  elected 
presideot.  In  iqio  the  faculty  and  officeia  numbered  110, 
tbe  students  (men  only)  803,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 


Tbe  univeiaity  liaces  Its  beginning  to  an  act  of  tbe  legislature 
in  Januaiy  1S03  (or  Incorporating  the  "  Tnistte)  of  Albemarle 
Academy."  In  1S14,  beFore  the  site  of  this  proposed  ioititu- 
tlon  had  been  choten,  Thomas  JeSenon  was  ekcled  a  trustee, 
and  under  his  influence  the  legislature,  In  February  1B16, 
autbodaed  the  establishment  of  Central  College  in  lieu  of 
Albemarle  Academy.  The  comer-atone  of  Central  College  wai 
laid  in  October  1S17,  and  Jefieraon,  who  was  rector  of  its  boaid 
of  trustees,  evolved  a  plan  for  its  development  bto  the  univer' 
sity  of  Virginia.  The  legislature,  thanks  to  the  eSorts  of  Joseph 
Canington  CabeQ,  a  dooe  penonal  friend  of  Jcfleison,  adopted 
(he  plan  in  iSiS  and  iSig,  and  seven  Independent  schools — 
andent  languagea,  modem  languagea,  matlwmatics,  natural 
philosophy,  nn^al  phlloaophy,  chemistry  and  medidne — were 
opened  to  students  in  Mardi  iBij;  a  school  of  law  was  opened 
in  181G.  In  i8]7  the  School  of  Medidne  became  a  department 
of  three  bdividual  schools;  ud  in  1350  the  Sdwol  ol  Law 
became  a  departmeat  of  two  ichoob.  After  tbe  ^t  of  tjoo.ooo 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  titere  were  established  b  igog  tbe  Andtiw 
Camegia  Sdmol  oi  EsglneeriDg,  the  Jama  Madison  Scbool 
of  Law,  tbe  James  Uonroe  Scbool  ni  Intemational  Law,  the 
James  Wiboa  Sdwot  of  PoliUcal  Economy,  tbe  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  School  of  English  and  Ihe  Walter  Rted  Scbool  of  Pathology. 

rrii5i:r  JtfrLr";n''  I'lin  ■    ' .  i    ■   ■  -  «e  granted:   "Grad- 
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VIROn  ULAXn,  a  group  of  amaS  Eslands  In  llw  West 
Indies,  about  100  in  number,  for  the  moat  part  uninhabited. 
They  extend  E.  from  Puerto  Rico,  lying  between  17°  and 
ir  jc/ N.,  and  V  1^  and  65°  3(/ W.,  their  total  area  being  about 
46s  sq.  m.  Tlie  islands  are  mostly  rocky,  or  sandy  and  barren, 
bat  ioch  portions  aa  am  under  cultivation  yield  sugar,  ""j^, 
coffee,  cotton  and  indigo.  Guinea  grass  grows  abundantly 
on   the  bOlil'lc*,  aSon&ig  eicellenl   pastiuage;  the  forests, 


though  few,  uuJude  the  mahogany  and  other  useful  tn^ 
The  coasU  abound  with  fish.  The  climate  is  more  healthy 
than  that  of  tbe  other  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  beat  ii 
not  so  great.  Some  of  the  islands  belong  to  tbe  United 
Slates,  some  to  Denmark  and  some  to  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States'  pouosians  (once  dependendes  of  Puerto  Rico, 
but  ceded  by  Spain  in  tS^S)  have  aa  area  ol  about  ijo  sq.  m. 
and  include  Culcbra  or  Snake  Island,  and  Viequea  or  Crab 
Island.  Thechief  Danish  islands  are  St  Thomas  (f.t,),  St  Croii 
[q.t.)  and  St  John  (f.e.),  the  total  area  being  about  340  aq.  m. 
01  the  British  portion  of  the  group  tbe  prindpsl  are  Tortols. 
Anegada,  Virjpn  Gorda,  Jost  van  Dyke,  Peter's  Island  and 
Salt  Island,  in  all  numbering  31,  with  an  area  of  5S  sq.  m. 
With  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Sombrero  they  (oien  one 
of  tbe  live  presidencies  in  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Tlie  inhabilaniB  are  peasant  proprietors,  mainly  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  and  In  burning  charcoal,  but  some  are  fisbermen 
and  boatmen.  The  chief  town  is  Roadtown  (pop.  400)  at  tbe 
head  of  a  splendid  harbour  on  the  E,  of  Tonola,  and  what  trade 
there  is  is  mostly  with  St  Thomas.  Sombrero  is  maintained 
as  a  lighthouse  by  tbe  British  government.  Population  ei 
thepresideacy,  mostly  negroes  (iSgt)  4639;  (igot)  4908. 

The  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  sea»d 
voyage,  in  i4M>  and  named  Las  Vitgenes,  b  honour  of  Si  Ursula 
and  her  companions.  In  1666  (Jie  British  established  them- 
selves on  Tortola,  which  has  ever  stace  remained  b  their  pos- 
session. In  the  t7th  century  the  Virgin  Islands  were  favourite 
resorts  of  the  buccaneers.  The  Danish  islands  of  St  Ttnmas 
and  St  John  were  taken  by  the  British  in  iSoi,  but  restored 
in  the  (ollowbg  year.  In  1S07  they  sunendered  to  tbe  British, 
and  contmued  in  tbcit  hands  till  iSij,  when  tbey  were  again 
restored. 

YIHOIHim  BUFUB,  LnCIUI  (aj).  15-97),  Roman  patriot 
and  soldier,  three  tima  consul  (a.D.  (3,  69,  97),  wax  bom  i>ear 
Comum,  the  binhpUce  of  the  two  Plinys.  When  gDversor  of 
upper  Germany  under  Neto  (63),  after  he  had  put  down  the 
revolt  ol  Julius  Viudei  in  Gaul,  he  was  more  than  once  urged 
by  tus  troops  to  asaimie  llie  supreme  power;  but  be  finely 
refused,  and  further  declared  that  he  would  recogniie  do  one 
as  empemr  who  had  not  been  cboaen  by  the  scnau.  Galba, 
on  his  accession,  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  German  troops  and 
unceitab  as  (o  tbe  mtentions  ol  Virginius,  bduced  htm  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome.  But  Virginius,  as  always,  remained  loyal 
to  the  bead  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Otho,  the  soldieia 
agab  DflFred  the  throne  to  Virginius.  but  he  again  refused  It. 
Considering  ihemselva  slighted,  they  drew  their  swords  Dpoabim, 
and  he  only  saved  himself  from  tbdr  bands  by  making  his  e*ca|>e 
through  the  back  of  the  tent.  But  the  soldiers  never  forgave 
the  landed  inxulu  Under  Vilellius,  during  a  military  disturb- 
ance at  Tidnum,  one  of  Virginiua's  slava  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  design  of  murdering  the  emperor.  Virginius 
was  accused  of  being  Implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  his 
death  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  soldiers.  To  his  credit 
Vitellius  refused  to  sacrifice  so  valuable  a  servant,  on  sdioae 
loyalty  he  could  depend,  to  the  vengeance  of  a  capricious  artny. 
Viigbius  subsequently  lived  b  retirement,  chiefly  in  his  viUa  at 
Alslum,  on  the  coast  of  Htruria.till  his  death  in  97,  in  wbicb  year 
be  held  the  consulship,  together  with  tbe  emperor  Nerva.  At 
tbe  public  burial  witji  wluch  be  was  honoured,  the  historian 
Tacitus  (then  consul)  deliverEd  tbe  funeral  oratioiu  The 
younger  Pliny,  Us  neij^bour  and  ward,  has  recorded  tbe  linea 
which  Virgblui  had  ordend  to  be  engraved  upon  bis  tomb: 
"  Hie  eitus  est  Ruf  us,  pulio  qui  Vtodlee  quondam 
imperium  aiscnut  non  aibs  scd  patriae." 

See  Tadnu,  Sia.  L  iL;   Dio  Cavoi  IiiiL  u^7. 

liwU.  j;  ITUv,  EM.  il.   1    "■     ■"■    ' '    "■'     " 

rtayor's  note;' L.  ?aul  b 

VIKOO  ("  the  Virgin  '^,  In  ■strramiD]!,  th*  ilitb  slm  o(  tlw 
todiac  (f.e.),  denoted  by  the  vmbol  Tf.  It  is  also  a  cosstcllt- 
tion  mentuned  by  Eudoiui  (4tb  century  B.C.)  and  Aruua 
(jrd  ccntuiy  »x.)i  Ptolemy  cab^ogned  II  Han,  Tycbo  Bribe  u. 
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HerdEn  50.  The  Greeks  represented  this  oonsteOatioii  ss  a 
vixpn,  but  different  fables  are  curroit  as  to  the  identity  oC  the 
maid.  She  is  vazioosty  considered  to  be:  Jostitia,  dauihter  of 
Asbaens  and  Anoora,  who  lived  before  man  sinned,  and  taught 
him  his  duty,  and  when  the  gdden  age  ended  she  returned  to 
heaven;  aoooixiing  to  Hesiod  the  virgin  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
•fid  Themis;  others  make  her  to  be  Erigonei  daughter  of 
larius,  or  Parthene,  daughter  of  Apollo.  The  most  interesting 
Stan  of  this  constellation  are:  a  Viriinis,  or  Spica,  a  star  of  the 
fist  magnitude  with  a  very  faint  companion;  and  7  Vtrginis, 
a  binary  star,  having  components  of  the  third  magnitude. 

VIRUtS,  GHRI8T6bAL  DB  (x550?'x6x5?),  Spam'sh  dramatist 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
ceotuiy,  joined  the  azmy,  fought  at  Lepanto,  and  retired  to  his 
native  place  with  the  xank  of  captain  shortly  before  1586.  The 
first-fniit  of  his  leisure  was  El  MotuenaU  (xsSy),  a  dull  poem  on 
a  fcpi^sm  subject  which  had  the  honour  of  being  praised  by 
Cervai^cs,  and  of  being  reprinted  in  x6ox.  Shortly  afterwards 
Vini£s  returned  to  Italy  and  issued  a  recast  of  his  poem  entitled 
El  MonsencU  sef^nio  (x6o2).  His  Ohras  trdgkas  y  liricas  (1609) 
iodnde  five  tra^dies:  La  Gran  Semlramis,  La  Crud  Casandrat 
AtHafvioso,  La  Ififdiu  Marcda  and  Elisa  Dido,  The  date  of 
his  death  is  onkxwwn,  but  he  is  conjectured  to  have  been  alive 
as  late  as  x6x4.  Viruis  bdongs  to  the  school  of  dramatists 
displaced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  his  methods  were  out  of  fashion 
bebre  his  pbys  were  printed;  yet  he  is  an  interesting  figure, 
chiefly  because  of  the  very  extravagances  which  destroy  the 
c&ctof  his  best  scenes. 

VISIT,  or  WxSBY,  the  capital  of  the  Swedish  island  and 
administrative  district  {Idn)  of  Gotland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Pop.  (1900)  8376.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  port  of  the 
island,  and  a  favourite  watering-place.  It  is  picturesquely 
s'taated  on  the  west  coast,  150  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Stockholm  by  sea. 
The  houses  duster  beneath  And  above  a  diff  (klint)  xoo  ft.  high, 
aixi  the  town  is  thoroughly  medieval  in  appearance.  The 
mnains  from  its  period  d[  extraordinary  prosperity  from  the 
nth  to  the  X4th  centuiy  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Its  walls 
date  from  the  end  of  the  xjth  centuiy,  repladng  earlier  forli- 
ficatioos,  and  enclose  a  spsuce  much  larger  than  that  now 
covered  by  the  town.  Massive  towers  rise  at  dose  intervals 
aioog  them,  and  neariy  forty  are  in  good  preservation.  Between 
them  are  traces  of  bartirans.  The  cathedral  church  of  St 
Mary  dates  from  XX90-X225,  but  has  been  much  altered  in 
later  times:  it  has  a  great  square  tower  at  the  west  end  and 
tTo  graceful  octagonal  towers  at  the  east,  and  contains  numerous 
Demorials  of  the  xyth  centuiy.  There  are  ten  other  churches, 
b  put  ruined,  none  of  which  is  used  for  service.  Among  those 
oC  chief  interest  St  Nicholas',  of  the  early  part  of  the  xjth 
cnituiy,  formexiy  belonged  to  a  Dominican  monastery.  It 
ittains  two  beautiful  rose-windows  in  the  west  front.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {HdgeandS'Kyrka)  in  a  late  Roman- 
esque style  (c.  S3 50)  is  a  reniariuible  structure  with  a  nave  of  two 
stMcys.  The  Romanesque  St  Cement's  has  an  ornate  south 
pcfftal,  and  the  chinches  of  St  Drottcn  and  St  Lars,  of  the  X2th 
ceatory,  are  notable  for  their  huge  towers.  St  Catherine's,  of 
the  middle  of  the  xjth  century,  is  Gothic,  with  a  pentagonal 
apse.  It  bdonged  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  of  the  buildings  of 
vhich  there  are  sli^t  ruins.  Among  andent  remains  in  the 
^iruiity  may  be  mentioned  Galgbeiget,  the  place  of  execution, 
«i(h  tall  stone  pillaxB  Still  standing;  and  the  remarkable  stone 
bbyrinth  of  Ttdjeboig.  Modem  buildings  include  the  Gotland 
ccseum  of  antiquities,  and  the  high  school,  with  a  museum  and 
Ehtaiy  The  artificial  harbour,  somewhat  exposed,  lies  south 
of  the  andent  Hanseatic  harbour,  now  filled  up  and  covered 
■nh  gardens.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  railways  to  north 
•ad  south.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  divisiob  of 
G<%Iand  troops,  and  thoe  are  some  modem  forts. 

The  name  Visby  b  derived  from  the  old  None  ve  (sanctuary) 
>ad  by  (town):  This  was  no  doubt  a  place  of  reli^ous  sacrifice 
ie  heathen  times.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  notable  trading-place 
and  emporium  as  cariy  as  the  Stone  Age,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
its  impoctance  as  such  through  the  Bronxe  and  Iron  Ages,  as  is 


proved,  inler  alia,  by  the  large  number  of  Arabic,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  coins  wUch  have  been  found  on  the  island.  See 
Gotland  and  Sea  Laws. 

VI8CACHA*  or  Biscacha,  a  large  South  American  burrowing 
rodent  mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Chinchillidae  and  com- 
monly known  as  Lagastomus  irickodaclylust  although  some  writers 
prefer  the  name  Viscaeia,  With  the  cheek-teeth  formed  of  a 
number  of  paralld  plates  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the 
family,  the  viscacha  is  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  that  group  by  having  only  three  hind  toes;  while  it  is  also 
the  heaviest-built  and  largest  member  of  the  group,  with  smaller 
ears  than  the  rest.  It  has  a  long  tail  and  shaggy  fur;  the 
general  colour  of  the  latter  being  dark  grey,  with  conspicuous 
blade  and  white  markings  on  the  face.  Viscachas  inhabit 
the  South  American  pampas  between  the  Uroguay  river  and 
the  Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia,  where  they  dwell  in  warrens 
covering  from  xoo  to  aoo  sq.  ft  and  forming  mounds 
penetrated  by  ntmierous  burrows.  The  ground  around  the 
"  viacachera  "  is  cleared  from  vegetation,  the  refuse  of  which 
is  heaped  upon  the  mound.  Anything  the  rodents  may  meet 
with  <m  their  journeys,  such  as  thistle-stalks  or  bones,  are 
collected  and  deposited  on  the  viscachera.  Deep  down  in 
the  burrows  dwell  the  viscachas,  from  which  in  frequented 
districts  they  sddom  emerge  till  evening,  unless  to  drink  after  a 
shower.  Their  chief  food  is  grass  and  seeds,  but  they  also 
consume  roots.  When  alarmed,  they  rush  to  their  burrows, 
and  if  these  are  disturbed  utter  a  growling  sound.  A  pair  of 
prairie  burrowing  owls  {Speotylo)  are  almost  invariably  inhabit- 
ants of  a  viscachera  (see*  Rodentu).  (R.  L.*) 

VISCHER,  the  xuune  of  a  famfly  of  Nuremberg  sculptors, 
who  contributed  largdy  to  the  masterpieces  of  (jennan  art 
in  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries. 

x.  Hermann,  the  elder,  came  to  Nuremberg  as  a  worker  in 
brass  in  1453  and  there  became  a  "  master  "  of  his  gild.  There 
is  only  one  work  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty, 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  parish  church  of  Wittenberg  (X4S7)- 
This  is  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Apostles. 

3.  His  son,  Petek,  the  dder,  was  bora  about  1455  in  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  January  xsag.  He  became 
"  master  "  in  1489,  and  in  1494  was  summoned  by  the  Electoral 
Prince  Philipp  of  the  Palatinate  to  Hddelberg.  He  ^oon 
returned,  however,  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  worked  with  the 
help  of  his  five  sons,  Hermann,  Peter,  Hans,  Jakob  and  PauL 
His  works  are:  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Johannes  IV.,  in  the  Breslau 
cathedral  (1496);  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  in  Magde- 
burg cathedral  (1497) ;  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebald  in  the  Sebal- 
duskirche  at  Nuremberg,  between  1508  and  1519;  a  large  grille 
ordered  by  the  Fugger  brothers  in  Augsburg  (lost);  a  relid  of 
the  "  Crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  the  Erfurt  cathedral 
(a  second  example  in  the  Wittenberg  Schlosskirche,  xsax); 
the  tombstones  for  Margareta  Tucherin  in  the  Regensburg 
cathedral  (1521),  and  for  the  Eisen  family  in  the  Agidienkircbe 
at  Nuremberg  (1522);  the  epitaph  for  the  cardinal  Albrecbt 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Aschaffenburg 
(1525);  the  tomb  of  the  electoral  prince  Frederick  the  Wise  in 
the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg  (1521);  the  epitaph  of  the 
duchess  Helene  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  cathedral  at  Schweri^i. 
Besides  these  works  there  are  a  number  of  others  ascribed  to 
Peter  the  elder  yvith  less  certainty.  In  technique  few  bronxe 
sculptors  have  ever  equalled  him,  but  his  designs  are  marred 
by  an  excess  of  mannered  realism  and  a  too  exuberant  fancy. 
His  chief  early  work,  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest  in  Magde- 
burg cathedral  (1495),  is  surrounded  with  fine  statuettes  of  the 
Apostles  under  semi-Gothic  canopies;  it  is  purer  in  style  than 
the  magnificent  shrine  of  St  Sebald,  a  tall  canopied  bronze 
structure,  crowded  with  reliefs  and  statuettes  in  the  most 
lavish  way.  The  general  form  of  the  shrine  is  Gothic,^  but  the 
details  are  those  of  the  x6th-century  Italian  Renaissance  treated 

>  This  grfcat  work  is  really  a  canopied  pedestal  to  support  and 
enclose  the  shrine,  not  the  shrine  itself,  which  is  a  work  of  the  14th 
century,  having  the  gabled  form  commonly  used  in  the  middle  ages 
for  metal  reliquaries. 
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with  much  freedom  and  origiDaliCy.  Some  of  the  statuettes 
of  saints  attached  to  the  slender  columns  of  the  canopy  are 
modelled  with  much  grace  and  even  dignity  of  form.  A  small 
portrait  figure  of  Peter  himsdf,  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
base,  is  a  marvd  of  clever  realism:  he  has  represented  himself 
as  a  stout,  bearded  man,  wearing  a  lar^  leathern  apron  and 
holding  some  of  the  tools  of  his  oaft.  This  gorgeous  shrine  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  uncommercial  spirit  which  animated 
the  artists  of  that  time,  and  of  the  evident  delight  which  they 
took  in  their  work.  Dragons,  grotesques  and  little  figures  of 
boys,  mixed  with  graceful  scroll  foliage,  crowd  every  possible 
part  of  the  canopy  and  its  shafts,  designed  in  the  most  free  and 
unconventional  way  and  executed  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  time  and  labour  which  were  lavished  on  them. 

See  R.   Bauer.   Peter   Viscker  kni  das  alit  NOrnberz  (l886); 
C.  Headlam.  PeUr  Viscker  (1901). 

VISCHER.  FRIEDRICH  THBODOR  (1807-1887),  German 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg  on  the 
30th  of  June  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Tilbingen,  and  began  life  in  his  father's  profession. 
In  1835  he  became  Privatdozent  in  aesthetics  and  German 
literature  at  his  old  university,  was  advanced  in  1837  to  extra- 
ordinary professor,  and  in  1844  to  full  professor.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  his  outspoken  inaugural  address,  he  was 
suspended  for  two  years  by  the  Wttrttemberg  government,  and 
in  his  enforced  leisure  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Aesthetikf 
Oder  Wissenscha/l  des  Sch&nen  (1846),  the  fourth  and  last  volume 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  1857.  Vischer  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  great  German  political  movement  of  1848-49, 
and  shared  the  disappointment  of  patriotic  democrats  at  its 
failure.  In  1855'  he  became  professor  at  ZOrich.  In  1866,  his 
fame  being  now  established,  he  was  invited  back  to  Germany 
with  a  professorship  at  Tubingen  combined  with  a  post  at  the 
Polytechnikum  of  Stuttgart.  He  died  at  Gmunden  on  the 
X4th  of  September  1887.  His  writings  include  literary  essays 
collected  under  the  titles  Kritiscke  Cdnge  and  AUes  und  Neues, 
poems,  an  excellent  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust  (1875), 
and  a  successful  novel,  Auck  Einer  (1878;  35th  ed.,  1904). 
Vischer  was  not  an  original  thinker,  and  his  monumental 
Aestketik,  in  spite  of  industry  and  learning,  has  not  the  higher 
qualities  of  success.  He  attempts  the  hopeless  task  of  explain- 
ing art  by  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  Starting  with  the  definition 
of  beauty  as  "  the  idea  in  the  form  of  limited  appearance,"  he 
goes  on  to  develop  the  various  elements  of  art  (the  beautiful, 
sublime  and  comic),  and  the  various  forms  of  art  (plastic  art, 
music  and  poetry)  by  means  of  the  Hegelian  antitheses — ^form 
and  content,  objective  and  subjective,  inner  conflict  and  recon- 
ciliatioiL  Tlie  shape  of  the  work  also  is  repellently  Hegelian, 
consisting  of  short  highly  technical  paragraphs  containing  the 
main  argument,  followed  by  detailed  explanations  printed 
in  different  type.  Still,  Vischer  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  art  except  music,  and  much  valuable  material 
is  buried  in  his  volumes.  In  later  life  Vischer  moved  consider- 
ably away  from  Hegelianism,  and  adopted  the  conceptiods 
of  sensuous  completeness  and  cosmic  harmony  as  criteria  of 
beauty;  but  he  never  found  time  to  rewrite  his  great  book.  His 
own  work  as  a  literary  artist  is  of  high  quality;  vigorous,  im- 
aginative and  thoughtful  without  academic  technicality. 

See  O.  Keindl.  P.  T.  Viscker,  BrinneruHtsmUer  (1888):  J.  E. 
von  Ganthrrt.  P.  T.  Viscker,  tin  CkarakterMd  (1888) ;  I.  Frapan. 
Viscker-Erinnerunien  (1889);  T.  Ziegler,  P.  T.  Viscker  (Vortrar) 
(1893):  J.  G.  Oswald,  F.  T.  Viscker  ats  Dickter  (1896).    (H.  St.) 

VISCONTI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  family  which 
long  ruled  Milan;  they  claimed  descent  from  King  Desiderius, 
and  in  the  zith  century  possessed  estates  on  Lakes  Como  and 
Mag^ore.  A  certain  Ottone,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  First  Crusade,  is  mentioned  in  1078  as  viscount  of  Milan. 
The  real  basis  for  the  family's  dominion  was  laid,  however, 
by  another  Ottone,  a  canon  of  Desio,  appointed  archbishop 
of  Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1262  through  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Ubaldini.    The  Delia  Torre  family,  who  then  con- 


trolled the  dty,  opposed  the  appointntent,  and  not  until  his 
victory  at  Desio  in  1277  was  Ottone  able  to  take  possession  of 
his  see.    He  imprisoned  Napoleone  Delia  Torre  and  five  of  his 
relatives  in  iron  cages,  and  directed  his  later  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  his  nephew  Maiteo.     He  died  on  the 
i8th  of  August  1295,  aged  eighty  years.    Matted,  bom  at 
Invorio  on  the  xsth  of  August  1255,  succeeded  his  unde  as 
political  leader  of  Milan,  and  althou^  an  uprising  of  the  Delia 
Torre  in  1302  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Verona,  his 
steadfast  loyalty  to  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  Henry  VII.,  who  restored  him  to  Milan  in  13 10 
and  made  him  imperial  vicar  of  Lombardy.     He  brought 
under  his  rule  Piacenza,  Tortona,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  VercelU. 
Cremona  and  Alessandro.    An  able  general,  he  yet  rehed  for 
his  conquests  more  on  diplomacy  and  bribery,  and  was  esteemed 
as  a  model  of  the  pmdent  Italian  despot.    Persevering  in 
his  Ghibelline  policy,  and  quarrelling  with  Pope  John  XXII. 
over  an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  papal  legate  Bertrand  du   Puy   in 
1323.    He  at  once  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Galcazzo, 
and  died  at  Crescenzago  on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  same  year. 
He   left   besides   Galeazzo   several   sons:    Marco,    Lucchino. 
Giovanni  and  Stefano.    Galeazzo  I.  (i277-r328),  who  ruled 
at  Milan  from  1323  to  1328,  met  the  Holy  Army  which  the 
pope  had  sent  against  the  Visconti  at  Vaprio  on  the  Adda 
(1324),  and  defeated  it  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Louis  the 
BavariarL    In  1327  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  ^mperor  at 
Monza  because  he  was  thought  guilty  of  making  peace  with 
the  church,  and  was  released  only  on  the  interces^on  of  his  frierKl 
Castmccio  Castracane.    By  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Estc  he  had 
the  son  Azzo  who  succeeded  him.    His  brother  Masco  com- 
manded a  band  of  Germans,  conquered  Pisa  and  Lucca  and 
died  in  1339.     A2Z0  (1302-1339),  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1328,  bought  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  for  35,000  florins 
from  the  same  Louis  who  had  imprisoned  Galeazzo  I.    He  con- 
quered ten  towns,  murdered  his  uncle  Marco  (1329),  suppressed 
a  revolt  led  by  his  cousin  Lodrisio,  reorganized  the  administra- 
tion of  his  estates,  built  the  octagonal  tower  of  S.  Gottardo, 
and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  uncles  Lucchino  and  Gio- 
vaimL   Lucchino  made  peace  with  the  church  in  134  r,  bought 
Parma  from  Obizzo  d'Este  and  made  Pisa  dependent  on  Milan. 
Although  he  showed  ability  as  general  and  governor,  he  was 
jealous  and  cmel,  and  was  poisoned  in  1349  by  his  wife  Isabella 
FieschL    Giovanni,  brother  of  the  preceding,  archbishop  of 
Milan  and  lord  of  the  city  from  1349  to  1354,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  characters  of  his  time.    He  befriended  Petrarch, 
extended  the  Visconti  sway  over  Bologna  (1350),  defied  Pope 
Clement  VL,  aimexed  Genoa  (1353),  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
October  1354  after  having  established  the  mle  of  his  family 
over  the  whole  of  northem  Italy  except  Piedmont,  Verona, 
Mantua,  Ferrara  and  Venice.     The  Visconti  from  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Giovarmi  were  no  longer  mere  rivals  of  the 
Delia  Torre  or  dependants  on  imperial*  caprice,  but  real  sove- 
reigns with  a  recognized  power  over  Milan  and  the  surrounding 
territory.    The  state  was  partitioned  on  the  death  of  Giovanni 
among  his  brother  Stefano's  three  sons,  Matteo  II.,  Galeazzo  II. 
and  Bemabo.    Matteo  II.,  who  succeeded  to  Bologna,  Lodi, 
Piacenza  and  Parma,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing immorality,  and  was  assassinated  in  1355  by  direction 
of  his  brothers,  who  thenceforth  govemed  the  state  jointly 
and  with  considerable  abiUly.    Galeazzo  II.,  who  hdd  hi^ 
court  at  Pavia,  was  handsome  and  distinguished,  the  patron 
of  Petrarch,  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Pavia  and  a 
gifted  diplomat.     He  married  his  daughter  Violante  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  UI.  of  Engbnd.  giving  a 
dowry  of  300,000  gold  florins;  and  his  son  Gian  Galeazzo  to 
Isabdla,  daughter  of  King  John  of  France.    He  died  in  1378. 
Beknabo,  who  held  his  court  at  Milan,  was  involved  in  constant 
warfare,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  which  he  instituted  very 
oppressive  taxes.    He  fought  Popes  Innocent  VI.  and  Urban  V., 
who  proclaimed  a  crtisade  against  him.    He  fought  the  em- 
peror Charies  IV.,  who  declared  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.    He 
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eadnvooied  to  eaerdse.  sole  power  in  the  state  after  the  death 
c(  his  t»o:her,  but  his  young  nephew  Gian  Galeaazo  plotted 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death  (1385).  Gian  Galeazzo, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Visconti,  beaune  joint  niler  of  the 
Mdaoese  territories  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1378  and 
sole  nikr  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  seven  yean  later.  He 
founded  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  built  the-  Certosa  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Ticino  at  Pavia,  improved  the  university 
of  P^via  and  established  the  library  there,  and  restored  the 
oniversity  at  Piacenza.  His  bur^ucratic  government  was 
exceUent;  he  was  an  able  and  economical  administrator, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of  his  time. 
He  was  ambitious  to  reduce  all  Italy  under  the  sway  of  the 
Visconti.  He  conquered  Verona  In  1387;  and  in  the  following 
year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  took  Padua.  He  plotted 
successfully  against  the  rulers  of  Mantua  and  Ferxara,  and 
DOW  that  the  whole  of  Lombardy  lay  prostrate  before  hUn  he 
tamed  ha  attention  to  Tuscany.  In  1399  he  bought  Pisa 
and  seized  Siena.  The  emperor  Wenceslaus  had  already  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  for  zoo,ooo  florina, 
reserving  only  Pisa,  and  refused  to  take  aims  against  him. 
Giaa  Gakasao  took  Perugia,  Xucca  azul  Bologna  (14O0-1), 
and  was  besieging  Florence  when  he  died  of  the  plague  (3rd  of 
September  1402)  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years.  His  sons, 
GjcYanni  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  were  mere  boys  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  celebrated  coodottiere  Fadno  Cane  de  Cesale;  -but  most  of 
Cka  Galeaxao's  conquests  were  lost  to  his  self-seeking  generals. 
CiovAiria  Maua  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan  in  1402,  dis- 
played an  insane  cruelty,  and  was  killed  in  141 2  by  Ghibelline 
partisans.  Fiuppo  Maxm,  who  became  nominal  ruler  of 'Pavia 
b  1402,  succeeded  his  brother  as  duke  of  MiUn.  Cruel  and 
extrandy  sensitive  about  his  personal  ugliness,  he  nevertheless 
vas  a  great  politician,  and  by  emplojring  audi  powerful  oon- 
dotticri  as  Carmagnola,  Picdnino  and  Francesco  Sforza  he 
managed  to  recover  the  Lombard  portion  of  his  father's  duchy. 
From  his  marriage  with  the  unhappy  widow  of  the  above- 
ncntjooed  Fadno  Cane  he  recdved  a  dowry  of  nearly  half  a 
minion  Sorina.  He  died  in  1447,  the  last  of  the  Visconti  in  direct 
male  line,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  duchy,  after  the  shortlived 
Ambnosian  republic,  by  Francesco  Sforza,  who  had  married 
bb  daughter  Bianca  in  1441  (we  Syorza).  Valentena  (1366- 
1406),  a  daui^ter  of  Gian  Galeiaazo  and  a  sister  (tf  the  preceding, 
married.  Louis  of  Orleans  in  1387,  and  it  was  fitom  her  that 
Louis  Xn.  of  France  derived  hb  claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
GunEts,  an-  illegitimate  brother,  gamed  poaMssion  of  Pisa 
and  other  towns,  but  was  despoiled  and  beheaded  (1407)  by 
Charles  VI.'s  governor  of  Genoa,  under  whose  protection  he 
had  placed  himself.  Among  collateral  branches  of  the  Vis- 
conti family  were  the  counts  of  Saliceto,  counts  of  Zagnano, 
kcds  (rf  Bzignano,  marquis  of  San  Giorgio  di  Boigoratto,  marquis 
o{  Invorio  and  Marquis  Delia  Motta.  Other  branches  attained 
to  some  pcominence  in  the  local  history  of  Bari  and  of  Tarento. 
Tebaldo  Visconti  of  Piacenza  became  Pope  Gregory  X.  in 
1271-  Among  the  Visconti  lords  of  Fontaneto  was  Gasparo, 
vbo  died  in  159s  archbisbop  of  Milan.  An  Ignatius  Visconti 
vas  sixteenth  graeral  of  the  Jesuits  (1751-55). 

TVie  ii  a  ooatempocarv  history  of  the  prindpal  members  of  the 
fiBily  by  Paolo  Gaovio,  DMhop  of  Nocera,  which  may  be  had  in 
wmal  ofitiooi.  See  J.  Buickhardt.  Tkt  CmUmOUm  of  tke  Rt- 
*asssamet  m  Italy,  trans,  by  S.  G.  C.  Mkklleniore  (London,  1898); 


roniti  aggaisieMm  ^kistain  <f  ^ankUhtU*  vol.  a.  of  the  Kcond 
ant  (K896).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

voonm-vnosTA,    bhiuo.    mai<iuis    (1829-     ). 

Italiaa  statesman,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  asnd  of  January 
1839.  A  disciple  of  Maaini,  be  took  part  hi  all  the  anti- 
Aottriaa  oonapirsdca  until  the  ineffectual  rising  at  Milan  on 
the  6th  of  February  1853,  of  which  be  had  foretold  the  failure, 
■Bdoced  him  to  icnooiiGe  Us  Maninian  sllegiancft.    Continujng, 


nevertheless,  his  anti-Austrian  propaganda,  he  rendered  good 
service  to  the  national  cause,  but  being  molested  by  the  Austrian 
police,  was  obliged  in  1859  to  escape  to  Turin,  and  during  the 
war  with  Austria  of  that  year  was  appointed  by  Cavour  royal 
commissioner  with  the  Garibaldian  forces.  Elected  deputy  in 
z86o,  he  accompanied  Farini  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Modena 
and  Naples,  and  was  subsequently  despatched  to  London  and 
Paris  to  acquaint  the  British  and  French  governments  with 
the  course  of  events  in  Italy.  As  a  recompense  for  the  tact 
displasred  on  this  occasion,  he  was  given  by  Cavour  a  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Italian  foreign  office,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  under-secretary  of  state  by  Count  Pasolini.  Upon 
the  tatter's  death  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (24th 
March  1863)  in  the  Minghetti  cabinet,  in  which  capacity  he 
negotiated  the.  September  Convention  for  ■  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops:.  Resigning  office  with  Minghetti 
in  the  autumn  of  1864,  he  was  in  Maidi  1866  sent  by  La  Marmora 
as  minister  to  Ouu^tinople,  but  was  almost  immediately 
recalled  and  re^;>pointed  fordgn  minister  by  Ricasoli.  Assum- 
ing office  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  battle  of  Custozza,  he 
succeeded  in  -preventing  Austria  from  burdening  Italy  with 
a  proportion  of  the  Austrian  imperial  debt,  in  addition  to  the 
Venetian  debt  proper.  The  fall  of  Ricasoli  in  February  1867 
deprived  him  for  a  time  of  his  office,  hut  in  December  i860  he 
entered  the  Lanza-Sella  cabinet  as  foreign  minister,  and  retained 
his  portfolio  in  the  succeeding  Minghetti  cabinet  until  the  fall 
of  the  Right  in  1876.  During  this  long  period  he  was  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiationa  connected  with  the 
Franco-Cxerman  War,  theoccupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italians,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope, 
the  Law  of  Guarantees. and  the  visits  of  Victor  Emmanud  II. 
to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  dau^ter  of  the  marquis  Alfieri  di  Sostcgno,  grand- 
niece  of  Cavour,  he  was  created  marquis  by  the  king.  For  a 
time  be  remained  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  in  1886  was  nominated  senator.  In  1894,  after  eighteen 
years'  absence  from  active  political  life,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
Italian  arbitrator  in  the  Bering  Sea  question,  and  in  1896  once 
more  accepted  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Di  Rudini 
cabinet  at  a  juncture  when  the  disasters  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
indiscreet  publication  of  an  Abyssinian  Green  Book  had  rendered 
the  international  position  of  Italy  Exceedingly  difficult.  His 
first  care  was  to  improve  Franco-Italian  relations  by  negotiatmg 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunis.  During  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  Cretan  question  and  the  Graeco-Turkish 
War,  he  secured  for  Italy  a  worthy  part  in  the  European  Concert 
and  joined  Lord  Salisbury  in  saving  Greece  from  the  loss  of 
Tbessaly.  Resigning  office  in  May  1898,  on  a  question  of 
internal  policy,  he  once  more  retired  to  private  life,  but  in 
May  1899  a^dn  assumed  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
in  iht  second  Pellouz  cabinet,  and  continued  to  hold  office  in 
the  succeeding  Satacco  cabinet  until  its  fall  in  February  1901. 
During  this  period  his  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Chinese  problem  and  to  the  mainterumce  of  the  equilibrium 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.  In  regard  to  the 
Mediterranean  he  established  an  Italo-French  agreement  by 
which  France  tadtly  undertook  to  leave  Italy  a  free  hand  in 
Tripoli,  and  Italy  not  to  mterfere  with  French  policy  in  the 
interior,  of  Morocco;  and,  in  regard  to  the  Adriatic,  he  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Austria  guaranteemg  the  staius  gtu 
in  Albania.  Prudence  and  sagadty,  coupled  with  unequalled 
experience  of  foreign  policy,  enabled  him  to  assure  to  Italy  her 
full  portion  of  Influence  in  international  affairs,  and  secured 
for  himself  the  unanimous  esteem  of  European  cabinets.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Annun- 
siata  by  Victor  Enunanud  III.  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  Princess  Volanda  Margherita  of  Savoy  (ist  of  June  1901). 
In  February  1906  he  was  Italian  ddegate  to  the  Morocco  con- 
ference at  Algeciras. 

An  account  of  Visconti-VenosU't  early  life  (down  to  1859)  is 
iven  m  an  interesting  volume  by  his  brother  Giovanni  Viooonu- 
eaosta,  £»cordidi<»0Miild  (Milan.  X904).    . 
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VnOOUHT  (through  O.  Fr.  9iscmiUe,  mod.  tieomie,  bom  Low 
Lat.  ffKe-cMMy,  cf.  Poitug.  viscottde,  Ital.  vuconU),  the  title 
of  the  fmirth  rank  of  the  European  nobility.  In  the  British 
peerage  it  intervenes  between  the  dignities  of  carl  and  baron. 
The  title  is  now  porely  one  of  honour,  having  long  been 
dissociated  from  any  spedal  office  or  functions. 

In  the  Carolingian  epoch  the  vice-ofmiteSt  or  rnisn  cinnUiSf 
were  the  deputies  or  vicars  of  the  counts,  whose  official  powers 
they  exercised  by  ddegation,  and  from  these  the  viscounts  of 
the  feudal  period  were  undoubtedly  derived.  Soon  after  the 
counts  became  hereditary  the  same  happened  in  the  case 
of  their  lieutenants;  e.g.  in  Narbonne,  Nlmes  and  Alby  the 
viscounts  had,  according  to  A.  Mollnier,  acquired  hereditary 
rights  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Viscount- 
cies  thus  developed  into  actual  fiefs,  with  their  own  jurisdiction, 
domain  and  seigniorial  rights,  and  could  be  divided  or  even 
transmitted  to  females.  Viscounts,  however,  continued  for 
some  time  to  have  no  more,  than  the  status  of  lieutenants,  call- 
ing themselves  either  simply  vice<amiteSt  or  adding  to  this  title 
the  name  of  the  countship  from  which  they  derived  thdr 
powers.  It  was  not  till  the  I3th  centuiy  tlutt  the  universal 
tendency  to  territorialize  the  feudal  dominions  affected  the 
viscountdes  with  the  rest,  and  that  the  viscounts  began  to 
take  the  name  of  the  most  important  of  their  patrimonial 
domains.  Thus  the  viscounts  of  Poitiers  called  themsdves 
viscounts  of  Thouais,  and  those  of  Toulouse  viscounts  of 
Bruniqud  and  Montelar.  From  this  time  the  significance  of 
the  title  was  extremdy  various.  Some  viscounts,  notably  in 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  county  of  Totdouse,  of  which 
the  size  made  an  effective  centralized  government  impossible, 
were  great  barons,  whose  authority  extended  over  whole 
provinces,  and  who  disputed  for  power  on  equal  terms  with 
coimts  and  dukes.  Elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand,  e.g.  in  the  tie 
de  France,  Champagne,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgundy,  the 
vicomtes  continued  to  be  half  feudatories,  half  officials  of  the 
counts,  with  the  same  functions  and  rank  in  the  feudal  hierarchy 
as  the  chatelains;  their  powers  were  Jealously  limited  and, 
with  the  organization  of  the  system  of  prMts  and  baiUis  in  the 
X2th  century,  practically  disappeared.  In  the  royal  domains 
especially,  these  petty  feudatories  could  not  maintain  them- 
sdves against  the  growing  power  of  the  crown,  and  they  were 
early  yfff«mii«t«>rf  to  the  prMis;  thus  there  is  qo  recoid  of  a 
vicomU  at  Paris  after  X027. 

In  Normandy,  where  from  the  first  the  central  power  had 
been  strong,  vicomtes  appeared  at  a  veiy  early  date  as  deputies 
of  the  counts  (afterwards  dukes)  of  the  Normans:  "  They  are 
both  personal  compa^ons  and  hereditary  nobles."  When 
local  Norman  ootmts  began  in  the  xith  century,  some  of  them 
had  vicomtes  under  them,  but  the  normal  vicomte  was  still  a 
deputy  of  the  duke,  and  Henry  I.  largdy  replaced  the  hereditary 
holders  of  the  vicomiis  by  officials.  "By  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  the  Judicial  functions  of  the  viscount  w^ro  fully 
recognized,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Normandy." 
Eventually  almost  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  divided  into 
administrative  viscountdes  or  bailiwicks  by  the  end  of 
the  xath  century.  When  the  Normans  conquered  Enghmd, 
they  applied  the  term  viscounte  or  vicecofnes  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  English  system  (see  Sbeshf),  whose  office,  how- 
ever, was  quite  distinct  and  was  hardly  affected  by  the 
Conquest. 

Neariy  four  centuries  later  "  viscount "  was  introduced  as  a 
peerage  style  into  En^tod,  when  its  king  was  (mce  more  lord 
of  Normandy.  John,  Loid  Beaumont,  K.G.,  who  had  been 
created  count  of  Boulogne  in  1436,  was  made  Viscount  Beau- 
mont, Februaxy  za,  1440,  and  granted  precedence  over  all 
barons,  which  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  his  creation.  Within 
a  year  the  feudal  vicomti  of  Beaumont  in  Normandy  was  granted 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  on  the  ground  that  he 
traced  his  descent  from  that  district.  In  1446  Lord  Bourchier, 
who  held  the  Norman  countship  of  Eu,  was  simOariy  made 
a  viscotmt.  The  oldest  viscountcy  now  on  the  roll  is  that  of 
Hereford,  created  in  x.sso;  but  the  Irish  viscottntcy  of  (jorman- 


ston  is  as  old  as  1478.  The  dignity  was  sparingly  conferred  n 
the  peerage  of  England  till  recent  times,  when  the  number  of 
viscounts  was  increased  by  bestowing  the  dignity  on  retiring 
speakers  {e,g.  Viscounts  Canterbury,  Hampden,  Peel,  Sdby) 
and  ministers  who  accepted  peerages  {e.g.  Viscounts  Mdville. 
Halifax,  Knutsford,  Llandaff,  CSross,  Ridley,  Goschen,  St 
Aldwyn,  Modey  of  Blackburn,  Wolverhampton). 

A  viscount  is  "Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "My 
Lord."  His  wife,  also  "  Right  Honourable,"  b  a  "  viscountess." 
and  is  styled  "  My  Lady."  All  their  sons  and  dau^ters  are 
"  Honourable."  The  coronet  first  granted  by  James  I.  has  od 
the  golden  circlet  a  row  of  fourteen  small  pearis  set  in  contact, 
of  which  number  in  representations  nine  are  shown.  The  scarlet 
parliamentary  robe  of  a  \iscount  has  two  and  a  half  doublings 
of  ermine. 

See  A.  Luchaire,  Uantul  its  iHStkutioHsfran^Uses  (Paris.  1891), 
bibHography  on  p.  2S2 :  Stapleton's  Rolult  Scoccarii  Nonmamwia*; 
Powicke's  '*  The  Angevin  Administration  of  Normandy  '*  (£«(. 
HisL  Rev.  vols,  xxi.,  xxii.) ;  Lords'  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer; 
Courthope  Nioolas's  Historic  Peerage, 

VISHNU  (Sanskrit, "  the  worker,"  from  root  visk,  ''to  work"), 
a  solar  duty,  in  latier  Hindu  mythology  a  god  oi  the  first  im> 
port^ce,  one  of  the  supreme  trinity  with  Brahma  and  Siva,  but 
in  the  Rig  Veda  only  a  minor  ddty.  In  the  Vedic  scr^Hurcs 
his  only  anthropomorphic  characteristics  are  the  frequently 
mentioned  strides  that  he  takes,  and  his  being  a  youth  vast  b 
body.  His  essential  feature  is  the  three  strides  ivi-kram)  with 
which  he  traverses  the  universe.  Two  of  these  steps  are  visible 
to  men,  but  the  third  or  highest  is  beyond  mortal  si|^t.  These 
steps  are  symbolic  of  the  rising,  culminating  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  or  alternatively  the  course  of  the  solar  ddty  through  the 
three  divisions  of  the  universe.  To-day  Vishnu  is  adored  by  the 
Vishnavite  sects  as  the  equal  or  even  the  superior  of  Brahma, 
and  is  styled  the  Preserver.  He  is  represented  with  four  arms, 
and  black  in  colour;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  dub  and  in  the 
others  a  shell,  a  disais  and  a  lotus  respectively.  He  rides 
on  the  Garuda,  half  man  and  half  bird,  having  the  head,  wings, 
beak  and  talons  of  an  ea^,  and  human  body  and  limba^  its 
face  being  white,  its  wings  red  and  its  body  golden.  In  his 
character  as  preserver  of  men  Vbhnu  has  from  time  to  time 
become  incarnate  to  rid  the  world  of  SQme  great  evil  (see  also 
Brahmanism  and  HiNoinsM). 

See  A.  A.  Macdondl.  Vedic  Mythology  (Strassburg.  1897): 
Sir  W.  Muir.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  63-398;  Sir  M.  Mooier- 
Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  m.  v.  vi. 

Vision  (from  Lat.  videre^  to  see),  or  Sicbt,  the  function,  ia 
physiology,  of  the  organ  known  as  the  eye  {q.v.).    The  sense  of 
vision  is  exdted  by  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina,  the 
special  terminal  or^an  connected  with  the  optic  nerve.    By 
exdtation  of  the  retina,  a  change  is  induced  in  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  is  conveyed  by  these  to  the  brain,  the  result  bdng  a 
luminous  perception,  or  what  we  call  a  sensation  of  li^t  or 
colour.    If  light  were  to  act  uniformly  over  the  retina,  there 
would  be  no.  image  of  the  source  of  the  light  formed  on  that 
structure,  and  consequently  there  would  be  only  a   general 
consdousness  of  light,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
object.   One  of  the  first  conditions,  therefore,  of  vision  for  useful 
purposes  is  the  formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina.    To  effect 
this,  just  as  in  a  photographic  camera,  refractive  structures  must 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  which  will  so  bend  luminous 
rays  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  thus  produce 
an  image.    Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  various  arrange- 
ments  are  foimd  for  this  purpose;  but  they  may  be  all  referred 
to  three  types,  namdjr — (x)  eye-specks  or  eye-dots,  met  with  in 
Medusae,  Anndidae,  &c.;  (a)  the  compound  eye,  as  found  in 
insects  and  crustaceans;  and  (3)  the  simple  eye,  comxnon.  to 
all  vertebrates.    The  eye-specks  may  be  regarded  simply  as 
expansions  of  optic  nerve  filaments,  covered  by  a  transparent 
membrane,  but  having  no  refractive  media,  so  that  the  creature 
would  have  the  consciousness  of  light  only,  or  a  simple  lumtixMis 
impression,  by  which  it  ought  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
The  eompound  eye  consists  easentlaUy  of  a  series  of  tnnaiiMcnt 
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ooee-fike  bodies,  ananged  in  a  radiate  manner  a^nst  the 
toBer  ttttface  of  the  oonea,  with  which  their  bases  are  united, 
whtk  their  apices  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  optic 
filiimentt  As  each  cone  is  separated  from  its  neighbours,  it 
idnuti  only  a  ray  oi  iii^t  panjiel  with  its  axis,  and  its  i^x 
rqwescnts  only  a  portion  of  the  image,  which  must  be  made  up, 
like  a  mosak-work,  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  cones  in  the 
eye.  When  the  cones  are  of  considerable  length,  it  is  evident, 
from  their  form  and  direction,  their  apices  being  directed  in- 
wards, that  tbe  oblique  rays  emanating  f rmn  a  luminous  surface 
will  be  cut  off,  and  that  only  those  rays  proceeding  along  the 
uas  of  the  oooe  will  produce  an  effect.  Thus  distinctness  or 
skaxpness  of  definition  will  be  secured.  The  size  of  the  visual 
field  will  depend  oo  the  form  of  the  ^ye,  the  outermost  cones 
fflarking  its  limits.  Gmsequently  the  sixe  of  the  visual  field  will 
dqiead  on  the  siae  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere  forming  its 
snrfsce.  Hie  eyes  of  many  insects  have  a  field  of  about  hialf  a 
sphere,  so  that  the  creature  will  see  objects  before  and  behind  it 
as  wefl  as  those  at  the  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  the 
eyes  have  scarcely  any  convexity,  so  that  they  must  have  a 
mnm  field  of  vision.  For  anatomical  details,  and  dttcasfs  of 
the  eye,  see  Etc;  the  pathdogical  aspects  of  vision  itself  are 
treated  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

I.  Physical  Causes'  ot  Vision 

A  hinunotts  sensation  may  be  excited  by  va^us  modes  of 
inritatioa  of  the  retina  or  of  the  optic  nerve.  Pressure,  cutting 
or  dectiical  shocks  may  Kt  as  stimuli,  but  the  normal  excitation 
is  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina.  From  a  physical  point  of 
view,  light  is  a  mode  of  movement  occurring  in  a  medium, 
tenaed  the  aether,  which  pervades  all  space;  but  the  physiologist 
stadies  the  operation  .of  these  movements  on  the  sentient 
orgulsm  as  resulting  in  consciousness  of  the  particular  kind 
vhidi  we  term  a  luminous  impression.  Outside  of  the  body, 
mdi  iau»ements  have  been  studied  with  great  accuracy;  but 
the  physiological  effects  depend  upon  such  complex  conditions 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  state  them  in  the  same  precise 
way.  Thus,  when  we  look  at  the  spectrum,  we  are  conscious  of 
(be  icnsatioBS  of  red  and  violet,  referable  to  its  two' extremities: 
the  physidsc  states  that  red  is  produced  by  39a  billions  of 
iaofMbes  on  the  retina  per  second,  and  that  violet  corresponds 
to  757  billions  per  second;  but  he  has  arrived  at  this  informa- 
tion by  inductive  reasoning  froni  facts  wbkh  have  not  at  present 
•sy  physiological  explanation.  We  cannot  at  present  trace 
Aity  cmnexion,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  39a  billions  of 
anpobes  on  the  retina  per  second  and  a  sensation  of  red.  Below 
the  Rd  and  above  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  there  are 
vSntioas  which  do  not  excite  luminous  sensations.  In  the 
&it  case,  bdow  the  red,  the  effect  as  a  sensation  is  beat;  and 
above  the  vwlct  the  result  is  that  of  (chemical  activity.  Thus 
the  aacthod  of  di^>etsion  of  light,  as  is  foUowed  in  passing  a 
ny  through  a  prism,  enables  us  to  recognize  these  general 
facts:  (i)  rays  below  the  red  exdte  thermal  impressions; 
(i)  frem  the  lower  red  up  to  the  middle  of  the  violet,  the  thermal 
Rqrs  become  gradually  weaker  until  they  have  no  effect  r 
(j)  fram  the  lower  red  to  the  extreme  violet,  they  cause  luminous 
inpieaMUMs,  which  reach  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  yellow; 
aad  (4)  from  about  the  end  of  the  yellow- to  far  beyond  the 
cxtnnae  violet,  the  rays  have  gradually  a  less-  and  leas  luminous 
(Sect,  but  they  have  the  power  of  exciting  such  chemical 
diaages  as  are  produced  In  photography.  In  general  terms, 
thoefore,  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  called  thermal, 
the  middle  luminous,  and  the  upper  actinic  or  chemical;  but 
the  three  merge  into  and  overlap  one  anotber.  It  may  be 
ohaervcd  that  the  number  of  vibmtions  in  the  extreme  violet 
ii  Dot  doable  that  of  the  k»w  red,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
tjt  to  vibcations  of  light  does  not  range  through  an  octave. 
The  Qhra-irialet  rays  may  act  on  the  retina  in  certain  condi- 
as  when  they  are  reflected  by  k  solution  of  sulphate  of 
i,  caastitutlng  the  phenomenon  of  fluoresoenoe.  Far 
above  tlie  violcC  are  the  Rtat|^  radiations  and  probably 


Fig.  1. — Refraction  of  Light. 


9.  Optical  Asxamobmeiits.  or  ibx  En 

I.  General, — When  Ught  traverses  any  homogeneous-  trans- 
parent medium,  such  as  the  air,  it  passes  on  in  a  straight  course 
with  a  certain  velocity;  but  if  it  meet  with  any  other  trans- 
parent body  of  a  different  density,  part  of  it  is  reflected  or 
returned  to  the  first  medium,  whilst  the  remainder  is  propagated 
through  the  second  medium  in  a  different  direction  and  with  a 
different  velocity.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
reflection  of  light  {q,t.)  and  of  refraction  {q.t.).  Let  06,  in  fig.  1 ,  be 
a  plane  surface  of  some  trans- 
parent substance,  say  a  sheet  e 
of  glass;  a  ray,  of,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface,  will  pass 
through  without  refraction; 
but  an  oblique  ray,  e/,  will 
be  seat  in  the  direction  ek. 
If  the  ny  eh  had  passed 
from  a  dense  into  a  rarer 
medium,  then  the  direction 
would  have  been  eg.  It 
mi^t  also  be  shown  that  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  always  bears  a  certain  ratio,  to 
the  .sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction;  this  ratio  is  termed  the 
index  of  refraction.  Thus,  if  a  ray  pass  from  air  into  water,  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  will  have  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  the  refraction  the  ratio  of  4:3,  or  |. 

Before  a  ny  of  light  can  reach  the  retina,  it  must  pass  through 
a  number  of  transparent  and  refractive  surfaces.  The  eye 
is  a  nearly  spherical  organ,  formed  of  transparent  parts  situated 
behind  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  various  membranous 
structures,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  also  transparent.  The 
transparent  parts  are— (i)  the  cornea;  (a)  the  aqueous  humour, 
found  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  (3)  the  crystaliine 
lenSf  formed  by  a  transparent  convex  body,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  which  is  less  convex  than  the  posterior;  and  (4)  the 
vitreous  humour,  filling  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The 
ray  must  therefore  traverse  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens 
and  vitreous  humour.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea 
are  paraUel,  the  rays  practically  suffer  no  deviation  in  passing 
through  that  structure,  but  they  are  bent  or  refracted  during 
their  transmission  through  the  other  media. 

Fh>m  the  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dioptric  system  consisting  of  various  refractive  media.  In 
such  a  system,  as  shown  by  K.  F.  Gauss,  there  are  six  cardinal 
points,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  These  are — 

(i)  Two  focal  ^nts;  every  ray  passing  through  the  first  focal  point 
becomes,  after  its  refraction,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  every  ray 
which  before  refraction  is  parallel  to  the  asdS  panes  after  its  refraction 
to  the  second  focal  point;  (a)  hpo  principal  p>oirUs:  every  ray  which 
passes  through  the  first  point,  before  refraction  passes  after  refrac- 
tion through  the  second,  and  every  ray  which  passes  through  any 
point  of  a  plane  elevated  on  a  perpendicular  axis  from  the  first 
principal  point  (the  first  principal  plane)  passes  through  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  an  analogous  plane  raised  upon  the  axi»  at  the 
second  pnndFal  point  (the  second  principal  plane)-,  and  (3)  two 
nodal  points^  which  correspond  to  the  optical  centres  of  Uie  two 
principal  planes  iust  alluded  to.  The  distance  of  the  first  principal 
point  from  the  nrat  focal  point  is  called  the  anterior  focal  Unitk, 
and  the  term  Posterior  focal  length  is  applied  to  the  distance  of  the 
posterior  focal  point  from  the  second  principal  point.  Listing  has 
given  the  foUowiiu;  measuremenu  in  millimetres  from  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  for  toe  cardinal  points  in  an  ideal  eye: — 

7.24ao 

7-639« 
15-0073 
20-0746 


Anterior  focal  point     .'  I2<83a6 

Posterior  focal  point    •  22*6470 

First  principal  point    .  2*1746 

Second  principal  point.  2-5724 


First  nodal  point 
Second  nodal  poin^ 
interior  focal  length 
Posterior  focal  length 


A  view  of  such  an  ideal  eye  is  shown  in  fig.  a. 

The  remaining  measurements  of  such  an  eye  are  as  follows:— 

Radii  of  Curvature 
Of  anterior  face  of  cornea  *■  8  millimetres. 
Of  antertof  face  of  lens      ■•10        „' 
Of  posterior  face  of  lens     ■•  6       ,. 

Indices  of  lUfraelion 
Aqueous  humour         ....  V/«X'3379 
Crystalline  lens  ....     it-*l-4545 

Vitreons  humour         ....  W**i*3379 


rOmCAL  ARRANGtMEKTS 


.K.  nodal  poJnu;  #iFi.  pclodpj  foul  ganit     fk,  J.«p/r« 


X  uii£te  nodal  H^ 


ot  W.«'M79- 

(  IUtina.-~Tbit  m 


be  well    aiuitrated  wltb  the  aid  of 

IE  properly  focuied,  an  invertpl  inwge  will  be 

gltia  {iaie  it  the  back  of  the  camera.    It  majr  alu  bt  obaerved 

by  brinong  Uu  eyeball  of  a  labbSt  near  a  candlp  flame-    The 

action  ol  a  leni  in  forming  an  inverted  imace  ia  aiuuiated  by 

Gg.  3,  wbere  Ihe  pendl  of  layi  proceediui  Iram  a  'a  bnughi 

thoM    from 
fb    at    ■■, 

quenlly  the  image 

L  of  at  ii  inverted 

The 


FiO.  3. — Invenioa 


chaiactei- 


Uie  minal  image  art:  (t)  it  ia  revened;  (j>  it  If  ihup  aikd 

well  defined  U  it  be  accurately  lacued 

(])  lu  liM  depend!  on  the  yiiual  angle.    If  we  fawk  at  a  dlMuil 

objeit,  ny  *  ttac,  tbe  rayi  reaching  the  eye  are  parallel, 

in   passing   through   the  refractive   media  they  are  focused 

at  the  posteiioi  focal  pwnt— IhaL  is,  on  the  retina.     A  line 

from  the  luminous  point  on  the  reLlna  passing  through  the 

nodal  point  is  called  the  lint  cf  diratitn.    II  ''      '      ' 

object  be  not  ceaiei  than,  say,  6a  yds.   the 

brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any 

pan  tA  tbe  eye.   Within  this  distance,  supposing  the  condition 

of  the  eye  to  be  the  same  as  in  looking  at  a  but.  Ihe  image 

would  be  formed  sonicwhat  behind  the  poaterior  focal  poii 

and  the  effect  would  be  an  Indistinct  impicMion  on  the  relii 

To  obviate  this,  for  neat  distances,  accamnndatlon.  so  la 

adapt  ihc  eye.  is  eBected  by  a  mechsnbm  to  be  alteiward) 

descnbed. 

When  rays,  reflected  from  an  object  or  coming  tram  a  lumin- 
ous p(«nt,  are  not  brought  to  an  accurate  focus  on  the  retina, 

circlfi  s/  iifftaan,  the  productio 

evident  by   Rg.  4.    From  the  pnnt  A    lui 

the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  kind 


lefoci 
ich  Kill  be  rendered 


If  being  at  F,  be  in 


01,  in  other  words,  if  the  retina, 
poailions  G  ot  H,  there  will  be  s  lui 
.  lununous  triangular  space,  and  many  elemi 
wQl  be  aSccIed.  The  sise  i^  these  dlSustoo 
a  the  distance  from  the  retina  of  Ihc  point 
the  rays  are  focused:  the  greater  the  distance,  the 
extended  will  be  the  diffusion  circle.  Its  size  will 
affected  by  tbe  greater  or  less  dismeter  of  the  pupiL 
of  diSuBon  may  be  studied  by  the  foUowing  eipcijmen 
the  experiment  of  Scheinei:— 


bo  be 


Fio.  3.— Diagnn  illuKiaiiag  the  EipetiriKBt  ol  Scheiner. 

Let  C  be  a  lens,  and  DEF  be  scne»  plsctd  behind  it.   HoU 
in  froBi  of  tbe  leiu  a  card  pufonlcd  by  two  holn  A  and  B,  and 

p«nl  >  on  Ihe  Krren  E  will  be  Itie  focus  ol  ibe  nys  cmanaiini 
from  a;  if  a  wne  [inwved  farther  from  the  lens,  tbe  locus  would 
be  on  F.  and  if  il  were  bfouyhl  near  10  C.  (ht  focus  would  Ibeo 
be  on  D.  Tbe  icneiu  F  amfD  show  two  inuns  on  Ibe  point  a. 
ll.  then.  vF  cIdk  ihc  upper  opeoinfl  in  AB,  the  upptr  icnsBe  ** 
on  F  and  the  lavrr  imaffe  ■  on  D  disappear.  Suppose  now  (hit 
the  retina  U  snbuiiut^  for  the  seieens  D  and  F.  tbe  t«nlr)r> 
will  tske  place,  in  otnieqiienre  of  Ibe  revenal  of  Ibe  retinal  imsae. 
lltbee^bcpUcedain.  onlyoDcinaEewilibeMn^tMi  U  ille 


inly  in  tbe  pIlBe  E 


indiatinctneie,  and 


To  ondtnund  the  formation  ol  u  image  on  (be  rt 
suppose  a  line  drawn  from  each  of  ill  tw«  extremitiei  li 
nodisl  point  and  tsntinucd  onwards  10  tbe  relina,  as  in  £ 
where  ihe  visual  angle  Is  *.    II  ii  evideM  thai  its  siie 


angle,  as  they  are  si  diSerenI 
distances  from  the  eye.  The 
siie  of  Ihe  retinal  imige  may 
be  calculated  il  we  know  the 
Hie  of  the  objecl,  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  nodal  point  ff, 
and  Ihe  distance  of  the  nodal 
poini  from  tbe  posterior  ~ 

Let  A  be  the  ue  of  the  object,  B  its  dixanct  from  tb* 
nodal  polnl.  and  C  the  distance  of  t  from  Ihe  tctina, 
or  15  mm.i  then  Ihe  siie  of  ihe  retinal  image  x-(A-f  i5)/B. 
The  smillest  visual  ingle  in  which  two  distinct  jxiinti 
miy  be  observed  is  60  seconds;  below  this,  Ihe  two  sen- 
sitions  foie  into  one;  and  the  siie  of  the  relinil    inuge 
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corresponding  to  this  an^e  is  -004  mm.,  nearly  the  diametef 
of  a  aio^  retinal  rod  at  cone.  Two  objects,  therefore,  included 
ia  a  yisttal  angle  of  less  than  60  seconds,  appear  as  one  point. 
A  small  visual  angle  is  in  most  eyes  a  condition  of  sharpness 
of  definition.  With  a  brge  angle,  objects  appear  less  sharply 
marked.  Acatencas  is  determined  by  a  few  retinal  elements, 
or  even  only  one,  being  affected.  A  very  minute  image,  if 
thrown  on  a  single  retinal  element,  is  apparently  sufficient 
to  cxdte  it.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  point  in  an 
aagk  even  so  small  as  ^  of  a  second,  and  a  sharp'  eye  can  see 
a  body  the  ^th  of  a  line  in  diameter— that  is,  about  the  ti^th 
part  oi  an  inch. 

3.  Th€  Optical  Defeds'oJ  Ike  Eye.— -As  tH  optical  instrument, 
the  eye  is  defective;  but  from  habit,  and  want  of  attention, 
its  defects  are  not  appreciated,  and  consequently  they  have 
little  or  no  iuBuence  on  our  sensations.  These  defects  are 
chkAj  id  two  kinds— (i)  those  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
refractive  surfaces,  and  (a)  those  due  to  the  dispeision  of  light 
by  the  refractive  media, 
(a)  AUrraHan  of  Sphericity, —^isppoatt  as  in  fig.  7>  M  A  K 
M  to  be   a   refractive 

surface  on  which 
parallel  rays  from 
L  to  S  impinge,  it 
will  be  seen  that 
I  those  rays  passing 
near  the  drcumfer- 
cnos  are  brought  to 
a  focus  at  P,  and 
those  passing  near 
the  centre  at  F^— 
Fic.  7.-Sphcrical  AberraUoa.  intermediate       rays 

focused  at  N.  Thus  on  the  portion  of  the  axis 
between  F*  and  F*  there  will  be  a  series  of  focal  points, 
asd  the  effect  will  be  a  blurred  and  bent  image.  In  the  eye 
this  defect  b  to  a  large  extent  corrected  by  the  following 
amngements:  (i)  the  iris  cuts  off  the  outer  and  more 
strongly  refracted  rays;  (3)  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
au)re  fllipsoidal  than  ^herical,  and  consequently  those 
farthest  from  the  axis  are  least  deviated;  (3)  the  anterior 
and  posterior  curvatures  of  the  lens  are  such  that  the 
o&e  corrects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  other; 
and  (4)  the  strxicture  of  the  lens  is  such  that  its  power  of  re- 
fraction  diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
coaseqnenily  the  rays  farthest  from  the  axis  are  less  refracted. 
U)  AsiiimatisM. — Another  defect  of  the  eye  is  due  to  different 
tRfridians  having  different  degrees  of  curvature.  This  defect 
is  known  as  asiigmatism.  It  may  be  thus  detected.  Draw 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  with 
ink,  crossing  at  a  r^t  angle;  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision, 
it  wiQ  be  found  impossible  to  see  the  lines  with  equal  distinct- 
B£ss  at  the  same  time;  to  see  the  horizontal  line  distinctly 
the  paper  must  be  brou^^t  near  the  eye,  and  removed  from  it 
to  see  the  vcrticaL  In  the  cmrnea  the  vertical  meridian  has 
ttaenHy  a  shorter  radius  of  curvature,  and  is  consequently 
more  refractive  than  the  borizontaL  The  meridians  of  the 
fens  may  also  vary;  buti  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry  of  the 
ooroea  is  greater  t^m  that  of  the  lein.  The  optical  explana- 
tion of  the  defect  will  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  fig.  8. 
Tbm,  suppose  the  vertical  meridian  C  A  D  to  be  more  strongly 
cQTTod  than  the  horizontal  F  A  E,  the  rays  which  fall  on  C  A  D 
viil  be  bron^t  to  a  focus  G,  and  those  falling  on  F  A  E  at  B.  If 
«e  divide  the  pencil  of  rays  at  successive  points,  G,  H,  I,  K,  B, 
hy  a  section  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  various  forms  it  would 
present  at  these  points  an  seen  in  the  figures  underneath,  so  that 
if  the  eye  were  placed  at  0,  it  would  see  a  horizontal  line  a  a';  if 
at  H,  an  elHpse  with  the  long  axis  a  of  parallel  to  A  B;  if  at  I,  a 
crde;  if  at  K,  an  ellipse,  with  the  long  axis,  b  c,  at  right  angles 
to  A  B;  axid  if  at  B,  a  vertical  line  b  c.  The  degree  of 
^astigmatism  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  difference  of  re- 
fnctaon  m  the  two  chief  meridians;  and  the  defect  Is  corrected 
by  the  we  of  qrBndriral  glasses,  the  curvature  of  which,  added 


to  that  of  the  mihimum  meridian,  makes  its  focal  length  equal 
to  that  of  the  maximum  meridian. 


Fig.  8. — Diagram  illustrating  Astigmatiftm. 

(c)  Aberration  of  Refrang^Uy. — When  a  ray  of  white  lig^t 
traverses  on  a  lens,  the  different  rays  composing  it,  being 
unequally  refrangible,  are  dispersed:  the  violet  rays  (see  fig.  9), 
the  most  refran- 
gible, are  brought^ 
to  a  focus  at  e, 
and  the  red  rays,  ^ 
less  refrangible,^ 
at  d.  If  a  screen 
were  placed  at  4, 
a    series  of  con-    ^*C-9* — Diagram  illustrating  the  Dispersion  of 

...         .  Light  by  a  Lens, 

ccnlnc     coloured  *       ' 

circles  would  be  formed,  the  central  being  of  a  violet,  and 
the  circumference  of  a  red  colour.  The  reverse  effect  would 
be  produced  if  the  screen  were  placed  at  d.  Imagine  the 
retina  in  place  of  the  screen  in  the  two  i)ositions,  the  sensa- 
tional effects  would  be  those  just  mentioned.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  error  of  refrangibility  due  to  the  optical 
construction  of  the  eye  is  not  observed,  as  for  vision  at  near 
distances  the  intoval  between  the  focal  point  of  the  red  and 
violet  rays  is  very  small.  If,  however,  we  look  at  a  candle  flame 
through  a  bit  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  which  transmits  only  the  red 
and  blue  rays,  the  flame  may  appear  violet  surrounded  by  blue, 
or  blue  surrounded  by  violet,  according  as  we  have  accommodated 
the  eye  for  different  distances.  Red  surfaces  always  appear 
nearer  than  violet  surfaces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  because 
the  eye  has  to  be  accommodated  more  for  the  red  than  for  the 
violet,  and  consequently  we  imagine  them  to  be  nearer.  Again, 
if  we  contemplate  red  letters  or  designs  on  a  vblet  ground  the 
eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  designs  may.  appear  to  move. 
(4)  Defects  due  to  Opacities,  6rc.,  s»  the  Transparent  Media.— 
When  small  opaque  particles  exist  in  the  transparent  media, 
they  may  cast  their  shadow  on  the  retina  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
images  which  are  projected  outwards  by  the  mind  into  space, 
and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of  the  body.  Such  phenomena 
are  termed  entoptic.  They  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (i)  extra- 
retinal,  that  b,  due  to  opaque  or  semi-transparent  bodies  in  any 
of  the  refractive  structures  anterior  to  the  retina,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  o{  drops,  striae,  lines,  twbted  bodies,  forms  of 
grotesque  shape,  or  minute  black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye; 
and  (2)  intra-retinal,  due  to  opadties,  &c.,  in  the  hiyers  of  the 
retina,  in  front  of  Jacob's  membrane.  The  intra-retinal  may 
be  produced  in  a  normal  eye  in  various  ways,  (i)  Throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a  curious 
branched  figure  will  be  seen,  which  is  an  image  of  the  retinal 
vessels.  The  construction  of  these  images,  usually  called 
Purkinje's  fig^es,  will  be  understood  from  fig.  10.  Thus,  in  the 
figure  to  the  left,  the  rays  passing  through  the  sclerotic  at  A', 
in  the  direction  6'  c,  will  throw  a  shadow  of  a  vessel  at  c  on  the 
retina  at  6',  and  this  will  appear  as  a  dark  line  at  B.  If  the 
light  move  from  b'  to  a',  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  b' 
to  o',  and  the  line  in  the  field  of  vision  will  pass  from  B  to  A. 


h'  correspond!  ro  the 


righti  ud  il  the 
L'ght  be  naved, 
die  imige  will 
be    diBpUctd    in 

the  light, 
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TODg  light  through  ■  minute  LprrturcT  in 
>-and-lR)  movement  is  QUide.    Sucb  eipc! 


'  4.  Acctmmalaliim,  or  Uu  UahaiiisM  e/  Adjuitnetit  Ja 
Diftrail  Dutatua.—Wbet  t.  cunen  ii  ptaizd  in  Ircot  of  ui 
object,  it  it  Dcccuary  to  locus  accuntely  in  order  to  obtsia  ■ 
dur  ud  distinct  image  on  the  leniilive  plate.  This  msy  be 
done  by  moving  lilhct  the  lens  or  the  icnsilive  plate  bacliwajd! 
or  forwiidl  >o  is  to  b»ve  (he  posteiiar  [ocnl  point  of  the  lens 
conesponding  with  the  semltive  plile.  For  similar  ressons, 
t  mechiniim  of  adjustment,  or  accommodation  (or  different 
disuoces,  is  neccuaiy  in  the  human  eye.  In  the  normal  eye, 
any  number  of  parallel  lays,  coming  from  a  glut  disunce,  are 

"  -■■      -    — -   is  tetmed  tmae^refic 

ly  be  such  that  parallel 


form  of  eye  (B)  m 


a  foci 


Jnmt  tf  (he  retina.  This  form 
ol  eye  Is  myopic  or  short- 
ughtcd,  Inssmu^  as,  lor  dis- 
liDCt  vision,  the  object  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  so  as  to 
catch  the  divergent  rays,  wUch 
are  then  focused  on  the  retina. 
A  tliird  form  Is  seen  in  C,  where 
the  focal  point,  for  ordinary 
distances,  is  Mind  the  retina, 
and  consequently  the  object 
must  be  held  far  off,  so  u  to 
alloir  only  the  less  divergent  or 
parallel  rays  to  reach  (he  eye. 
This  kind  of  eye  Is  called  hypit- 
vuinpu,  or  far-agbted.  For 
ordinary  distances,  St  which 
objects  must  be  seen  distinctly 
In  cvervdav  life,  the  fault  of 
ly  be  corrected 


long-tighted  eye. 
concave  glass  wiD  move  lie   posterior  focal  ptrini   a 
lanber  back,  and  In  the  second  the  convei  glass  will  1 
ft  farther  forwards;  ia  both  cases,  however,  the  glasses 
be  to  adjusted,  both  as  regards  refractive  index  and  radius 
of  curvature,  at  (a  bring  Ihe  rays  (o  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
and  consequently  secure  distinct  vi^on. 

From  any  poini  6;  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  regarded 


:1,  and  the  point  v 
on.    This  point. 


nodation.    In  the  myopic  e3e 


ir  the  hypermetropic 
dalion  is  always 
iheeyeforther 


would  be  formed,  witb 


with  equal  dislii 


tboth  tl 


It  theu 


,    Agsin, 


objects,  the  eye  speedily  becomes 

adapted  to  the  diminished  distance  until  we  reach  ■  point  nesr 
he  eye  which  may  be  regarded  at  the  limit  oI  visibility  for  near 
ibjectt.  This  point,  called  the  fKHclm  fnuinnm,  is  usually 
:9  centimetres  (or  4'S  inches)  from  Ihe  eye.  The  range  ol 
accommodation  is  thus  from  the  funaum  mufuM  to  ihc 
piitiilum  praximKm. 
The  mechanism  of  accommodation  hat  been  much  diqniled. 
jt  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  Is  chiefly  effected  by  a  change  in 
le  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lem. 
If  we  bold  a  lighted  candle  in  front  and  a  little  to  ibe  side  of  an 
be  eiammed,  thtie  rtBeclions  may  be  leen  in  the  eye, 
rsented  in  fig.  11.  The  first,  a,  is  ered,  large  and  bright, 
he  anterior  lurface  of  the  .  cornea;  i         s 

the  teoind,  A,  also  erect,  but  dim,  from  the 

surllce  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and  * 
i,  c,  inverted,  arid  very  dim,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  or  perhaps 

'o  which  the  convei  surface  of  the  lens  is 

idapted.    Suppose  the  three  Imsgei  to  be 

n   the  portion   shown   in   the  figure  for  Fic.  la. — Rcflmed 

lisianivision, it  will  be  found  that  themiddle  Imsgesin  the  Eye 

mage  i  moves  ■awerdsfl,onlooking  at  a  oesr  object.  TTiediangc 

s  due  to  an  alteration  of  Ihe  curvature  of  the  lent,  as  abown  b 

fig.  13.     The  changes  occurring  during  sccommcdation  tie: 


Liure  of  Ihe  anterior  surface  ol  tbe  crystalline  lens 
Incictsts,  and  may  pass  from  10  to  6  mm.;  (»)  the  pu[hI  con- 
tracts; and  (j)  tbe  intraoculsr  pressure  increases  in  the  posterior 
part  of  tbe  eye.  An  explanation  of  the  increased  cutx'ature  of 
the  anterior  sulfate  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been 
thus  given  by  H.  von  Helmboltz.  In  the  Dotoial  condition, 
that  Is,  for  the  emmetropic  eye,  the  crystalline  lent  Is  flattened 
anteriorly  by  tbe  pressure  ol  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule; 
during  accommodation,  tbe  radiating  fibres  of  the  ciliary  musde* 
pull  the  dliaiy  processes  forward,  thus  rellevbig  the  tension 
of  the  anterior  layer  of  tbe  capsule,  and  the  lens  at  once  bulga 
forward  by  its  elastidty. 
By  this  mechanism  Ibe  radius  of  curvature  of  the  aDtetiM 
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lu&ce  of  the  kas^  as  the  eye  acoommodates  from  the  far  to  the 
Dear  point,  may  ihOTten  from  xo  nrni.  to  6  mm.    The  dliary 
masde,  however,  oontaiiis  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  longitudinal  or 
necidiMial,  which  run  from  before  backwards,  and  the  circular 
or  equatorial  (Mailer's  muade),  which  run,  as  their  name 
indicates,  aroond  the  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  forming  the 
ousde.  Direct  observation  on  the  eye  of  an  animal  immediately 
after  death  shows  that  stimulation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  actually 
csuses  a  forward  movement  of  the  dliaxy  processes,  and  there 
an  be  little  doubt  that  the  eiplanation  above  given  affiles  to 
nun,  probably  most  mammah,  and  to  birds  and  most  reptiles. 
In  birds,  whkh  azs  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  vision,  the 
mrrhaniwi  is  somewhat  peculiar.    In  them  the  fibres  of  the 
dliazy  muade  have  a  strong  attachment  posteriorly,  and  when 
these  ooDtiact  they  puU  back  the  inner  posterior  layers  of  the 
cocnea,  and  thus  relax  that  part  of  the  ciliary  sone  called  the 
ligamcntom  pectinatum.    In  a  state  of  rest  this  structure  in 
the  bird's  eye  is  tense,  but  in  accommodation  it  becomes  relaxed. 
Thus  by  a  somewhat  different  mechanism  in  the  bird,  accom- 
modation consists  in  allowing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
to  become  more  and  more  convex.    In  reptiles  generally  the 
inrrhantvn  resembles  that  of  the  bird;  but  it  is  said  that 
in  snakes  and  amphibia  there  is  a  movement  forwards  of  the 
fens  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  catch  rays  at  a  leas  divergent  angle. 
^Im  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  distant  object,  such  as  a  star,  the 
iBfrhanivn  of  accommodation  is  at  rest  hi  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  amphibia,  but  in  fishes  and  cephalopoda  the  eye 
at  rest  ia  normally  adjusted  for  near  vision.     Consequently 
acDMnmodatioa  in  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  a  mechanism 
that  carries  the  lens  as  a  whole  backwards.    There  is  still  some 
<fifficBlty  in  explaining  the  action  of  the  equatorial  (circular) 
fixes.    Some  have  found  that  the  increased  convexity  of  the 
anterior  sorfsce  of  the  lens  takes  place  only  in  the  central 
portJoos  of  the  kns,  and  that  the  circumferential  part  of  the 
leas  ii  actually  flattened,  presumably  by  the  contraction  of 
the  equatorial  fibres.    Seeing,  however,  that  the  central  part 
of  the  lens  is  the  portion  used  in  virion,  as  the  pupQ  contracts 
during  accommodation,  a  flattening  of  the  margins  of  the  lens 
cu  have  no  optical  effect.    Further,  another  explaoatioo  can 
be  offered  of  tht  flattening.    As  just  stated,  during  aooommoda- 
tioa  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  pupiUary  edge  of  the  iris, 
(hiaaed  out,  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  which  it  sctuaUy  touches,  and  this  part  of  the  iris, 
along  with  the  more  convex  central  part  of  the  lens,  bulges 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  must   thus  displace  some 
of  the  aqueous  humour.    To  make  room  for  thb,  however, 
the  circumferential  part  of  the  iris,  related  to  the  Hgamentum 
pectinatum,  moves  backwards  very  shghtly,  while  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  circumferential  part  of  the  lens  facilitates  this 


Hdmhohs  ■occeeded  in  measuring  with  accuracy  the  rises  of 
these  reflected  images  by  means  of  an  instrument  termed  an  opklkal- 
«o«tftcr.  the  ooftftniction  of  which  b  based  on  the  following  optical 
priaciplcs;  When  a  luminous  ray  travenes  a  plate  of  gUao  having 
parallel  aides,  if  it  fall  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  it 
viB  pass  through  without  deviation;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  the 
phte  (as  shown  in  the  left-hand  diagram  in  fig.  14)  it  undergoes  a 
latcnl  drriatkm.  but  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  incident 
fsy.  ao  diat  to  an  eye.  placed  behind  the  glaaa  plate,  at  the  lower  A, 
tke  luminous  point,  upper  A,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
loaged  cnieageut  ray,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  apparent  lateral 
dapbceasent  of  the  ooint,  the  amount  of  which  would  increase 
*ith  the  oblkniity  of  the  incident  ray.  If,  instead  of  one  plate, 
we  tahe  two  pntes  of  equal  thickness,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
two  imnns  wul  be  seen,  and  by  turning  the  one  plate  with  reference 
to  the  oucr,  cadi  image  may  be  displaced  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
Jastraaeat  conrists  of  a  small  telescope  (fig.  14)  T,  the  axis  of  which 
minddes  with  the  plane  separating  the  two  glass  plates  C  C  and 
B  B.  When  we  loo*  at  an  object  X  Y,  and  turn  the  plates  till  we 
see  two  obieca  xy,  xy  touching  each  other,  the  siie  of  the  image 
X  Y  w3!  be  equal  to  the  distance  the  one  object  is  dbplaced  to  the 
ooe  ade  and  the  other  object  to  the  other  ride.  Having  thus 
■eaaawi  the  rise  of  the  reflection,  it  is  not  difficult,  if  we  know  the 
•EK  of  the  object  reflecting  the  l^t  and  its  distance  from  the  eye, 
to  calculate  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  (Appendix  to  M'Ken- 
dricks's  Oathmes  •/  Pkysidogy,  1878).  The  general  result  is  that, 
ia  aoconandatioa  for  near  objects,  the  middle  reflected  image 


Fig.  14. — Diagrammatic 
View  of  theOphthalmo- 
ineter  of  Helmholtz. 


becomes  smaller,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  becomes  shorter. 

5.  Abtorption  and  ReJUdion  0/  LumiuHU  Rays  from  Ike  Eye. 
—When  h'ght  enters  the  eye,  it  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  black  pigment 
of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected. 
The  refleaed  rays  are  returned 
through  the  pupil,  not  only  following 
the  same  direction  as  the  rays  enter- 
ing the  eye,  but  uniting  to  form  an 
image  at  the  same  point  in  ^Mce  as 
the  luminous  object.  The  pupil  of  an 
eye  appears  black  to  an  observer, 
because  the  ^e  of  the  observer  does 
not  receive  any  of  those  reflected  rays. 
If,  'however,  we  strongly  illuminate 
the  retina,  and  h(dd  a  lens  in  front  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  bring  the  reflected 
rays  to  a  focus  nearer  the  eye,  then 
a  virtual  and  erect,  or  a  real  and  re- 
versed, image  of  the  retina  will  be 
seen.  Such  is  the  prindple  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  invented  by  Helm- 
holtz in  1851.  Eyes  deficient  in  pig- 
ment, as  in  albinos,  appear  luminous, 
reflecting  light  of  a  red  or  pink  colour; 
but  if  we  place  in  front  of  such  an 
eye  a  card  perforated  by  a  round  hole 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  hole 
will  appear  quite  dark,  like  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  eye.  In 
many  animals  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  eyeball  has  no 
pigment,  and  presents  an  iridescent  appearahce.  This  is  called 
a  tapetum.  It  probably  renders  the  eye  more  senritive  to  light 
of  feeble  intensity. 

6.  Functions  of  the  IHsr-Tbe  iris  constitutes  a  diaphragm 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eyeball.  The 
aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pupils  may  be  dilated  by  contraction 
of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  involunuiy  muscle,  or  con- 
tracted 1^  the  action  of  another  system  of  fibres,  forming  a 
sphincter,  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  radiating  fibres 
are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic,  while  those  of  thedrcular 
set  are  exdfed  by  the  third  cranial  nerve.  The  variationa 
in  diameter  of  the  pupil  are  determined  by  the  greater  or  less 
intenrity  of  the  li^t  acting  on  the  retina.  A  strong  light 
causes  contraction  of  the  pupil;  with  light  of  less  intensity, 
the  pupil  will  diUte.  In  the  human  being,  a  strong  light  acting 
on  one  eye  will  often  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  not  only 
in  the  eye  affected,  but  in  the  other  eye.  These  facts  indicate 
that  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  action,  in 
which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  act  as  sensory  conductors 
to  a  centre  in  the  encephalon,  whence  influences  emanate  which 
affect  the  pupil.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  be  affected  hi  any  way,  contraction  of  the 
pui»l  follows.  The  centre  is  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  as  destruction  of  these  bodies  causes  immobility 
of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilating  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  come 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical,  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal, 
region  of  the  cord.  But  the  iris  seems  to  be  directly  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  light.  *Thus  the  pupQ  of  the  eye  of  a  dead 
animal  will  contract  if  exposed  to  light  for  several  hours,  whereas, 
if  the  eye  on  the  opporite  ride  be  covered,  iu  pupil  will  remain 
widdy  dilated,  as  at  the  moment  of  death. 

The  pupil  contrads  under  the  influence~(i)  of  an  ucreased 
intenrity  of  light;  (3)  of  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near 
objects;  (3)  of  a  strong  convergence  of  the  two  eyes;  and  (4)  of 
such  active  substances  as  nicotine,  morphia  and  physostig- 
mine;  and  it  dilates  under  the  influence— (1)  of  a  diminished 
intenrity  of  light;  (3)  of  virion  of  distant  objects;  (3)  of  a 
strong  exdtation  of  any  sensory  nerve;  (4)  of  dyspnoea;  and 
(5)  of  such  substances  as  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  The  chief 
function  of  the  iris  is  to  so  moderate  the  amount  of  light  entering 
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the  eye  as  to  secure  sharpness  of  definition  of  tlie  letinal 
image.  This  it  accomplishes  by  (i)  diminishing  the  amount  of 
light  reflected  from  near  objects,  by  cutting  off  the  more 
divergent  rays  and  admitting  only  those  approaching  a  parallel 
direction,  which,  in  a  normal  eye,  are  focused  <m  the  retina; 
and  (2)  preventing  the  error  of  spherical  aberration  by  cutting 
off  divergent  rays  which  would  otherwise  impinge  near  the 
margins  of  the  lens,  and  would  thus  be  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina. 

3.  Spscmc  Influzncb  ot  Licbt  on  the  Rstina 

The  retina  is  the  terminal  organ  of  vision,  and  all  the  parts 
in  front  of  it  are  optical  arrangements  for  securing  that  an  image 
will  be  accurately  focused  upon  it.  The  natural  stimulus  of 
the  retina  is  light.  It  is  often  said  that  it  may  be  exdted  by 
mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli;  but  such  an  observation 
really  applies  to  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  stimuli  applied  to  the  optic  nerve 
behind  the  eye  produce  always  a  luminous  impression:  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  retina,  strictly  speaking,  is  sinmarly 
affected.  Pressure  or  electrical  currents  may  act  on  the  eyeball, 
but  in  doing  so  they  not  only  affect  the  retina,  consisting  of  its 
various  layers  and  of  Jacob's  membrane,  but  also  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the  retina,  by  which 
is  meant  all  the  layers  except  those  on  its  surface  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  affected  only  by  its 
specific  kind  of  stimulus,  light.  Tlus  stimulus  so  affects  the 
terminal  apparatus  as  to  set  up  actions  which  in  turn  stimulate 
the  optic  fibres.  The  next  question  naturally  is— What  is  the 
specific  action  of  light  on  the  retina?  A.  F.  Hdmgren,  and 
also  J.  Dewar  and  J.  G.  M'Kendrick,  have  shown  that  when 
light  falls  on  the  retina  it  exdtes  a  variation  of  the  electrical 
current  obtained  from  the  eye  by  placing  it  on  the  cushions  of 
la  sensitive  galvanometer.  One  dectrode  touches  the  vertex 
of  the  cornea  and  the  other  the  back  of  the  eyeball.  The 
icomeal  vertex  is  positive  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  to  the 
transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  Consequently  a  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  from  the  cornea  to  the  back. 
■Then  the  impact  of  light  causes  an  increase  in  the  natural 
dectrical  current— during  the  continuance  of  light  the  current 
diminishes  slowly  and  falls  in  amount  even  bdow  what  it  was 
before  the  impact — and  the  wUkdrawai  of  h'ght  is  followed 
by  a  rebound,  or  second  increase,  after  which  the  current  falls 
jn  strength,  as  if  the  eye  suffered  from  fatigue. 
r  It  was  also  observed  in  thb  research  that  the  amount  of 
dectrical  variation  produced  by  lig^t  of  various  intensities 
corresponded  pretty  dosely  to  the  results  expressed  by  G.  T. 
Fediner's  law,  which  regulates  the  relation  between  the  stimulus 
lUid  the  sensational  effect  in  sensory  impresdons.  This  law  is, 
that  the  sensational  effect  does  not  increase  proportionally  to 
the  stimulus,  but  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  sup- 
pming  the  stimulus  to  be  10,  100  or  xooo  times  increased,  the 
sensational  effect  will  not  be  zo,  xoo  or  zooo  times,  but  only 
I,  a  and  3  times  greater. 

Such  dectrical  phenomena  probably  result  dther  from 
thermal  or  chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  Li^t  produces 
chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  a  frog  be  killed  in  the  dark, 
and  if  its  retina  be  exposed  only  to  ydlow  rays,  the  retina  has 
peculiar  purple  colour,  which  is  at  once  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  ordinary  light.  The  purple  matter  apparently  is  decom- 
posed by  light.  An  image  may  actually  be  fixed  on  the  retina 
by  plunging  the  eye  into  a  solution  of  alum  immediately  after 
death.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  light  affects  the  purple- 
matter  of  the  retina,  and  the  result  of  this  chemical  change  is 
to  stimulate  the  <^tic  filaments;  if  the  action  be  arrested, 
we  nAay  have  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not  arrested, 
the  picture  is  evanescent;  the  purple-matter  is  used  up,  and 
new  matter  ci  a  dmilar  kind  is  formed  to  take  its  place.  The 
retina  might,  therefore,  be  compared  to  a  sensitive  photographic 
plate  having  the  sensitive  matter  quickly  removed  and  replaced; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  electrical  expression  of  the  chemical 
changes  is  what  has  been  above  described. 


(a)  Pkosipus, — ^Luminous  impressions  may  abo  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  eyebaU.  Such  impresdons,  termed 
phosgenes t  usually  appear  as  a  luminous  centre  sarrounded 
by  coloured  or  dark  ringk  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  small 
bright  sdntillations  of  various  forms.  Similar  appearances 
may  be  observed  at  the  moments  of  opening  or  of  dosing  a 
strong  dectrical  current  transmitted  through  the  e3rebaIL 

{b)  The  Retina's  Proper  Ligkt.—Tht  visual  field,  even  when 
the  eydids  are  dosed  in  a  duk  room,  is  not  absolutely  dark. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  faint  luminodty  which  may  at  one 
moment  be  brighter  than  at  another.  This  b  often  tcnned 
the  proper  light  of  the  retina,  and  it  indicates  a  mnlfiniiar  cfaaoget 
even  in  darkness. 

(c)  The  Excitability  of  the  Retma,— The  retina  is  not  equally 
exdtable  In  all  its  parts.  At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
as  was  shown  by  £.  Mariotte  in  z668,  there  is  no  sensibility  to 
llghL  Hence,  this  part  of  the  retina  is  called  the  blind  spoL 
If  we  shut  the  left  eye,  fix  the  right  eye  on  the  cross  seen  in 
fig.  Z5,  and  move  the  book  towards  and  away  from  the  cje, 
a  podtion  will  be  fotmd  when  the 

round    spot    disappears,    that    i>      fl|  ^ 

when  its  image  falls  on  the  en-      '  ^ 

trance  of  the  optic  nerve.    There    p,o,  jt—Diagiam  for  the 
is   also   complete   Insensibility    to     Study  of  the  Blind  Spot. 
colours  at  that  spot   The  diameter 

of  the  optic  pai^  is  about  x*8  mm.,  giving  an  ang^  of  6*; 
this  an^  determines  the  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot  in 
the  visual  fidd,  and  it  is  suffidently  large  to  cause  a  hiunaa 
figure  to  disappear  at  a  distance  of  two  metres. 

The  yellow  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  the  most  senative 
to  li^t,  and  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  direct  vidon.  Thiss,  if 
we  fix  the  eye  00  a  word  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  it  is  distinctly 
and  sharply  seen,  but  the  words  towards  each  end  of  tbe  line 
are  vague.  If  we  irish  to  see  each  word  distinctly,  we  "  ma 
the  eye"  along  the  line— that  is,  we  bring  each  successive 
word  on  the  ydlow  spot.  This  spot  has  a  horizontal  diaznetcr 
of  a  mm.,  and  a  vertical  diameter  of  •8mm.;  and  it  oorreBpoods 
in  the  visual  fidd  to  an  angle  of  from  a  to  4^  The  fossa  in 
the  spot,  where  there  are  no  retinal  elements  except  Jacob's 
membrane,  consisting  here  entirdy  of  cones  (aooo  in  nomber), 
is  the  area  of  most  acute  sendbility.  This  fossa  has  a  diameter 
of 'only  '2  mm.,  which  makes  the  an^e  ten  times  smaller.  Thus 
tbe  field  of  distinct  vidon  is  extremdy  limited,  and  at  the  same 
moment  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  visual  field. 
Images  of  external  objects  are  brought  sucoesdvdy  on  this 
minute  sendtive  area,  and  the  different  sensations  seem  to 
be  fused  together,  so  that  we  are  consdous  of  the  object  as 
a  whole. 

Towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  sendtivencas  to 
light  becomes  diminished;  but  the  diminution  Is  not  uniiorm, 
and  .it  varies  in  different  persons. 

{d)  Duration  and  Persisteneo  of  Retinal  Impressions. — To 
exdte  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulus  must  act  for  a  certain  time; 
when  the  retina  is  exdted,  the  impresdon  lasts  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  stimulus;  but  if  the  stimulus  be  stroikg,  it  may  be 
of  very  short  duration.  Thus  the  duration  of  an  electrical 
spark  b  extremdy  short,  but  the  impresdon  on  the  retina  b 
so  powerful,  and  remains  so  long,  as  to  make  the  spuk  visible. 
If  we  rotate  a  disk  having  white  and  black  sectors  we  aee  con- 
tinuous dark  bands.  Even  if  we  paint  on  the  face  of  the  disk 
a  sini^e  large  round  red  spot,  and  rotate  rapidly,  a  continuous 
red  band  may  be  observed.  Here  the  impresdons  of  red  on 
the  same  area  of  retina  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
before  one  disappears  another  b  superadded,  the  result  being 
a  fudon  of  the  succesdve  impresdons  into  one  continuous 
sensation.  This  phenomenon  b  called  the  persistence  of  rtiinat 
impressions.  An  impresdon  lasts  on  the  retina  from  /^  to  ^ 
of  a  second.  Hie  dnematognph  owes  its  effects  to  persist- 
ence of  retinal  impresdons. 

(<)  The  Phenomena  of  Irradiation. — ^If  we  Vxk  at  fig.  16, 
the  white  square  in  the  Uack  fidd  appears  to  be  larger  than  tbe 
black  square  in  the  white  fidd,  althouf^  both  are  of  precisely 
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ducT  to  irraiiaiUm.  The  borders  of 
the  visual  field  and  encroach  on 
obscure  surfaces.  Prob- 
ably, even  with  the  most 
exact  accommodation, 
diffusion  images  form  round 
the  image  of  a  white  sur- 
face on  a  black  ground, 
forming  a  kind  of  penum- 
bra, thuscausingit  to  appear 

f       ^     •«•  •       .    r-«        .    larger  than  it  really  is. 

Fig.  »6.-lllurt«tingthe  Effect  of    ^ I ntensUyoJUgkt required 

to  excite  the  Retina. — flight 
arast  have  a  certain  inten^ty  to  produce  a  luminous  impres- 
sioo.  It  b  impossible  to  fix  the  minimum  intensity  necessary, 
as  the  effect  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
bttt  on  the  degree  of  retinal  excitability  at  the  time.  Thus, 
tfter  the  retina  iias  been  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  its  excita- 
bility is  increased;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  diminished 
by  fatigue.  Aubert  has  stated  that  the  minimum  intensity 
is  about  500  times  less  than  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  sensi- 
btUty  of  the  eye  to  light  u  nteasurcd  by  the  photometer. 

ii)  CoKsautiM  Retinal  Images. — Images  which  persist  on 
ibe  retina  are  either  positive  or  negative.  They  are  termed 
positise  when  the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  image  are 
the  same  as  the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  object;  and 
negatiK  when  the  bright  parts  of  the  object  are  dark  in  the 
image,  and  vice  versa.  Positive  images  are  strong  and  sharply 
maiied  when  an  intense  li^t  has  acted  for  not  less  than  \  of 
a  teoond.  If  the  excitation  be  continued  much  longer,  a  nega- 
tive and  not  a  positive  image  will  be  seen.  If,  when  the  positive 
iioage  is  still  visible,  we  look  on  a  very  brilliantly  illuminated 
soiface,  a  negative  image  appears.  Negative  images  are  seen 
with  greatest  intensity  after  a  strong  light  has  acted  for  a 
considerable  time,  lltese  phenomena  may  be  best  studied 
wfaca  the  retina  b  very  excitable,  as  in  the  morning  after  a 
ionad  sleep.  On  awakening,  if  wc  look  steadily  for  an  instant 
at  the  window  and  then  close  the  tyes,  a  positive  image  of  the 
window  win  appear;  if  we  then  gaze  fiixedly 
at  the  window  for  one  or  two  minutes,  dose 
the  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at 
a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  negative  image  wiU  ^^ 
be  seen  floating  before  us.  The  positive  image  Oi^mM 
is  due  to  exdtation  of  the  retina,  and  the. 
negative  to  fatigue.  If  we  fatigue  a  small  Yellow 
area  of  the  retina  with  white  light,  and  then  . . 

aBow  a  less  intense  light  to  faU  on  it,  the  ^*JjJJJ* 
fatigued    area    responds    feebly,    and   conse-  Crora 
qvently  the  object,  soch  as  the  window-pane, 

appears  to  be  dark.  Creeniih 

blue 

4.  SCNSAHONS  OF  COLOUS  Cyanic 

blue 
I.  Gemeral  Stalemenl.-^tAovLr   (q.v.)   is  a 

special  sensation  excited  by  the  action  on  the  retina  of  rays  of 
bjl^t  of  a  definite  wave-Jength.  On  the  most  likely  hypothesu  as 
to  the  physical  nature  of  light,  colour  depends  on  the  rateof  vibra- 
te of  the  himioiferous  aether,  and  white  light  is  a  compound  of 
sO  the  cobors  in  definite  proportion.  When  a  surface  reflects 
sobr  fight  into  the  tyt  without  affecting  this  proportion,  it  is 
•bite,  but  if  it  absorbs  all  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  nothing,  it 
ippears  to  be  black.  If  a  body  held  between  the  eye  and  the  sun 
traasmits  l^;ht  unchanged,  and  is  transparent,  it  is  colourless, 
tot  if  translucent  it  is  white.  If  the  medium  transmits  or  reflects 
socae  rays  and  absorbs  others,  it  is  coloured.  Thus,  if  a  body 
absOTbs  aO  the  rays  of.  the  q)ectrum  but  those  which  cause 
the  sensation  of  green,  we  say  the  body  is  green  in  colour; 
but  this  green  can  only  he  perceived  if  the  rays  of  light  falling 
«&  the  body  contain  rays  having  the  special  rate  of  vibration 
nqaired  for  this  special  colour.  For  if  the  surface  be  illumin- 
ated by  any  other  pure  ray  of  the  spectrum,  say  red,  these 
ttd  rays  wiU  be  absorbed  and  the  body  will  appear  to  be  black. 
As  a  white  miface  refleas  all  the  rays,  in  red  light  It  will  be 


seen  to  be  red,  and  in  a  green  lighf ,  green.  Colour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  body  and  on  the  nature  of  the  light  falling  on 
it,  and  a  sensation  of  colour  arises  when  the  body  reflects  or 
transmits  the  special  rays  to  the  eye.  If  two  rays  of  different 
rates  of  vibration,  that  is  to  say,  of  different  colours,  affect  a 
surface  of  the  retina  at  the  same  moment,  the  effects  are  fused 
tc^ther  and  we  have  the  sensation  of  a  third  colour  different 
from  its  cause.  Thus,  if  red  be  removed  from  the  solar  spec- 
trum, all  the  other  colours  combined  cause  a  sensation  of  green- 
ish yellow.  Again  red  and  violet  give  purple,  and  yellow 
and  blue,  white.  Yellow  and  blue,  however,  only  give  white 
when  pure  spectral  colours  are  mixed.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  pigments  do  not  produce  white, 
but  green;  but,  as  was  explained  by  Helmholtz,  this  is  because 
the  blue  pigment  absorbs  all  the  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  up  to  the  green,  while  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs 
ail  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  down  to  the  green,  and  as  the 
only  rays  reflected  into'  the  eye  are  the  green  rays,  the  sub- 
stance appears  green.  Finally,  if  colours  are  painted  on  a 
disk  In  due  proportions  and  in  a  proper  order,  the  disk  will, 
when  quickly  rotated,  appear  white,  from  the  rapid  fusion  of 
colour  effects. 

When  we  examine  a  q)ectrum,  wc  see  a  series  of  colours 
merging  by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other,  thus: — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  These  are  termed 
sim^e  colours.  If  two  or  more  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum 
act  simultaneously  on  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  they  may 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  mixed  colours.  These  mixed  colours 
are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  which  do  not  correspond  to  any 
colour  in  the  spectrum,  such  as  purple  and  white,  and  (2)  those 
which  do  exist  in  the  spectrum.  White  may  be  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  two  simple  colours,  which  are  then  said  to  be 
complementary.  Thus,  red  and  greenish  blue,  orange  and 
cyanic  blue,  yeUow  and  indigo  blue,  and  greenish  yellow  and 
violet  all  produce  white.  Purple,  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
red  and  violet,  or  red  and  bluish  violet.  The  following  table 
by  Helmholtz  shows  the  compound  colours  produced  by  mixing 
other  colours: — 


Violet 


Indigo    Cyanic 
blue        Slue 


Creentih 
blue 


Green 


Yellowish 
green 


YeUow 


Purple 

Deep 

roflc 

White 


White 

rose 

WkiU 


WkiU      Whitish 


Deep 

rose 

White 


WkiU       Green 


While 

Whitish 
yellow 

Whitish 
neen 

Green 


Whitish 
yellow 
Yellow 

Yellowish 


Golden 
yellow 
YeUow 


Orange 


Blue 

Water 
blue 

Indigo 
blue 


Water 

blue 

Water 

blue 


Greenish 
bhie 


This  table  shows  that  if  we  mix  two  simple  colours  not 
so  far  separated  in  the  spectrum  as  the  complementary  colours, 
the  mixed  colour  contains  v  y 

more  white  as  the  interval  ^^V  a 

between  the  colours  em-  ^ 

ployed  is  greater,  and  that 
if  we  mix  two  colours 
farther  distant  in  the 
spectrum  than  the  com- 
plementary colours,  the 
mixture  is  whiter  as  the 
interval  is  smaller.  By  mixing  more  than  two  simple*  colours, 
no  new  colours  are  produced,  but  only  different  shades  of  colour. 

2.  Moda  of  Mixing  Colour  5eiMa/«mi.— Various  method* 
haye  been  adopted  for  studying  the  effect  of  mixing  colours. 

(a)  By  Superposing  Two  Spectra.— This  may  be  done  in  a  simple 
way  by  having  a  sUt  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  (see  fig.  17)1 
of  which  the  two  portions  ab  said  be  form  a  right  angle;  behind 
this  slit  is  placed  a  vertical  prism,  and  two  spectra  are  obtained. 


Fig.  17. — ^Form  of  Double  Slit  for  the 
Partial  Superposition  of  Two  Spectra. 
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as  seen  in  fig.  18,  in  which  hfea  is  the  q>ectrum  of  the  slit  ab, 
and  ufd  that  of  the  slit  cd;  the  coloured  spectra  are  contained 
^  •  .  in  the  triangle  geff  and, 

o        e^     .     y     M   a  ^y     arrangement,     the 

effects  of  mixture  of  any 
two  simple  colours  may 
be  observed. 

ib)  By  Method  cf  Re- 

Jleetion. — Place    a     red 

Fic.  18.-— Diagram  of  Double  Spectrum  wafer  on  b,  in  fig.  19,  and 


a  blue  wafer  on  d,  and 
as  to  transmit  to  the  eye  a 


partttUy  superposed. 

to  angle  a  small  glass  plate  a 

tefleqtion  of  the  blue  wafer  on  J  in  the  same  line  as  the  rays 

transmitted  from  the  red 
wafer  on  b.  The  sensation 
will  be  that  of  purple;  and 
by  using  wafers  of  different 
colours,  many  experiments 
may  thus  be  performed. 

(c)  By  Ri^ating  Disks  which 
quickly  superpose  on  the  same 
Area  oj  Retina  the  Impres- 
sions of  Different  Wave4engths. 
— Such  disks  may  be  con- 
structed of  cardboard,  on 
which  coloured  secton  are 
painted,  as  shown  in  fig.  20, 

representing  diagrammatically  the  arrangement  of  Sir  Isaac 

Newton.    The  angles  of  the  sectors  were  thus  given  by  him. — 


Fig.  iq. — Diagram  showing  Lam- 
bert 8  Method  of  mixing  Sensa- 
tions of  Colour. 


Red 

Orange 

YeUow 


60;  455; 
Violet 


Green 

Blue 

Indigo 


6o«  45-5' 


60I  45;5' 
54;  41'  , 

34*  10-5' 


Fig.  30. — Dianam  of  the  Colour 
Disk  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


With  sectors  of  such  a  size,  white  will  be  produced  on  rotating 
the  disk  rapidly.  This  method  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
efficiency  by  the  colour-top  of  J.  Clerk-Maxwell.   It  is  a  flat  top, 

on  the  surface  of  which  disks 
of  various  colours  may  be 
placed.  Dancer  has  added 
to  it  a  method  by  which,  even 
while  the  top  is  rotating 
rapidly  and  the  sensation  of 
a  mixed  colour  is  strons^y 
perceived,  the  eye  may  be 
able  to  see  the  simple  colours 
of  which  it  is  composed. 
This  is  done  by  placing  on 
the  handle  of  the  top,  a 
short  distance  above  the 
coloured  surface,  a  thin  black 
disk,  perforated  by  holes  of 
various  size  and  pattern,  and 
weighted  a  little  on  one  side.  This  disk  vibrates  to  and  fro 
rapidly,  and  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  colour  impression; 
and  thtis  the  constituent  colours  are  readily  seen. 

3.  The  Geometric  Representation  of  Colours. — Coloura  may 
be  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Each 
point  of  the  Une  corresponds  to  a  determinate  impression  of 
colour;  the  line  is  not  a  straight  line,  as  regards  luminous  effect, 
but  is  better  represented  by  a  curve,  passing  from  the  red  to  the 
violet.  This  curve  might  be  represented  as  a  drde  in  the 
circumference  of  which  the  various  colours  might  be  placed, 
in  which  case  the  complementary  colours  would  be  at  the 
extremities  of  the  same  diameter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  arranged 
the  colours  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  as  shown  in  fig.  ax.  If  we 
place  three  of  the  spectral  colours  at  three  angles,  thus— green, 
violet  and  red— the  sides  of  the  triangle  include  the  inter- 
mediate colours  of  the  spectrum,  except  purple. 

The  point  S  corresponds  to  white,  conseouently,  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  which  Join  the  complementary  colours,  the 
straight  lines  from  green  to  b.  RS  and  VS  represent  the  amount  of 
green,  red  and  violet  necessary  to  form  white ;  the  same  holds  good 


for  the  complementary  colours;  fqf  example,  for  blue  and  red.  the 
line  SB  "the  amount  of  blue,  and  the  line  SR"the  amottnt  oC  zed 
required  to  form  white. 
A^n.  any  point,  say  M, 
on  the  surface  of  the 
triangle,  will  represent  a 
mixed  colour,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  may  be  ot> 
tainod  by  mixing  the  three 
fundamental  colours  in  the 
proportions  represented  by 
the  length  of  tfie  lines  M  to 
green,  MV  and  MR.  But 
the  Une  VM  passes  on  to 

the  yellow  Yriwmav  then     FiG.ai.-Ceomctrical  Representatioo 
replace  the  red,  and  green         ^j  ^1,^  ReUtions  of  Colours  as  shoTii 
by  the  yellow,  in  the  pro-         ^y  Newton, 
portion  of  the  length  of  the  '  i^cwwju. 

line  MY.  and  mix  it  with  violet  in  the  |>roportion  of  SV.  The 
same  colour  would  also  be  formed  by  mixing  the  amount  MY  of 
yellow  with  MS  of  white,  or  by  the  amount  RM  of  red  with  the 
amount  MD  of  greenish  blue. 

The  following  list  shows  characteristic  complementary  colours, 
with  their  wave-lengths  (X)  in  milllonths  of  a  millimetre: — 


An^ 


Red,  X  656. 
Orange,  X  608. 
Gold-yellow,  X  574.' 
YeUow,  X  567, 
Greenish  yellow,  X  564. 


Blue-green,  X  492. 
Blue,  X490. 
Blue,  X  482. 
Indigo-blue,  X  464. 
Violet,  X  433. 


By  combining  colours  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum,  the 
effect  of  the  intermediate  colours  may  be  produced;  but  the 
lowest  and  the  highest,  red  and  violet,  cannot  thus  be  formed. 
These  are  therefore  fundamental  or  primary  colours,  colours 
that  cannot  be  produced  by  the  fusion  of  other  colours.  If  now 
to  red  and  violet  we  add  green,  which  has  a  rate  of  vibration 
about  midway  between  red  and  violet,  we  obtain  a  sensation  of 
white.  Red,  green  and  violet  are  therefore  the  three  funda- 
mental colours. 

4.  Physiological  Characters  of  Colours. — Colour  physiologiically 
is  a  sensation,  and  it  therefore  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
physical  stimiilus  of  light,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  retiiut 
affected.  The  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is  greatest  when 
they  fall  on,  or  immediately  around,  the  yellow  ^Mt,  where  the 
number  of  cones  is  greatest.  In  these  regions  more  than  two 
hundred  different  tints  of  colour  may  be  distinguished.  Out- 
side of  this  area  lies  a  middle  xone,  where  fewer  tints  are  per- 
ceived, mostly  confined  to  shades  of  yellow  and  blue.  II  intense 
coloured  stimuli  are  employed,  colours  may  be  perceived  even 
to  the  margin  of  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  but  with  weak 
stimuli  coloured  objects  may  seem  to  be  black,  or  dark  like 
shadows.  In  passing  a  colour  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre 
of  the  yellow  spot,  remarkable  changes  in  hue  may  be  observed. 
Orange  is  first  grey,  then  yellow,  and  it  only  appears  as  orange 
when  it  enters  the  zone  sensitive  to  red.  Purple  and  bliiish 
green  are  blue  at  the  periphery,  and  only  show  the  true  tint 
in  the  central  region..  Four  tints  have  been  found  which  do  not 
thus  change:  a  red  obtained  by  adding  to  the  red  of  the  q)ectnim 
a  little  blue  (a  purple),  a  yellow  of  574*5  X,  a  green  of  495  X  and 
a  blue  of  471  X 

The  question  now  arises,  How  can  we  perceive  differences 
in  colour?  We  might  suppose  a  molecular  vibration  to  be  set 
up  in  the  nerve-endings  synchronous  with  the  undulations  of  the 
luminiferous  aether,  without  any  change  in  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  sensory  surface,  and  we  might  suppose  that 
where  various  series  of  waves  in  the  aether  corresponding  to 
different  colours  act  together,  these  may  be  fused  together,  or  to 
interfere  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  vibration  of  modified  form  or  rate 
that  corresponded  in  some  way  to  the  sensation.  Or,  to  adopt 
another  line  of  thought,  we  might  suppose  that  the  effect  of 
different  rays  (rays  differing  in  frequency  of  vibration  and  in 
physiological  effect)  is  to  promote  or  retard  chemical  changes 
in  the  sensory  surface,  "  which  again  so  affect  the  sensory  nerves 
as  to  give  rise  to  differing  states  in  the  nerves  and  the  nerve 
centres,  with  differing  concomitant  sensations."  The  former 
of  these  thoughts  is  the  foundation  of  the  Young-Helmholts 
theory,  while  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the  theory  of  E.  Heiing. 
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Fic.  22. — Diagram  showing  the  Irrita- 
bility oC  the  Three  Kinds  of  Retinal 
Ekmenta. 

I,  red:  2,  green;  %,  violet.  R,  O.  Y, 
G.  B,  V,  initial  letter*  of  colours. 


5.  Theories  of  Cohur- Perception.— A  theory  widdy  accepted 

by  pbysdsts    was   first    proposed    by  Thomas  Young  and 

B     O     T      G        B         V       afterwards    revived     by 

Helmholtx.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that 
three  kinds  of  nervous  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  retina, 
the  ezdtation  of  which 
give  respectively  sensa- 
tions of  red,  green  and 
violet.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  fundamental 
sensations.  Homogene- 
ous light  excites  all 
three,  but  with  different 
intensities  according  to 
the  length  of  the  wave. 
Thus  long  waves  will 
excite  most  strongly 
fibres  sensitive  to  red, 
medium  waves  those 
sensitive  to  green,  and 
short  waves  those  sensi- 
tive to  violet.  Fig.  23 
shows  graphically  the 
irritability  of  the  three 
Kts  of  fibres.  Hdmholtz  thus  applies  the  theory: — 
"  I.  Red  exdtes  stron^y  the  fibres  senutive  to  red  and  feebly  the 
other  two — sensation :  Red. 

2.  Ydlow  excites  nuxlerately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  and 

green,  feebly  the  violet— sensation:   Yeihw. 

3.  Green  eacites  strongly  the  green,' feebly  the  other  two — 

sensation:  Crun. 

4.  Bloe  exdtes  moderately  the  fibres  senntive  to  green  and 

violet,  and  feebly  the  red — sensation :  Blue. 
^  Violet  excites  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  violet,  and  feebly 

the  other  two — sensation:  Violet. 
6l  When  the  exdtation  is  neariy  equal  for  the  three  Idnds  of 

fibres,  then  the  sensation  is  Wktte." 
The  Young-Hdmholta  theory  explains  the  appearance  of  the 
coasecvtive  colmtfed  images.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  look 
at  a  red  object  for  a  considerable  time :  the  retinal  elements  senutive 
to  red  become  fatigued.  Then  (1)  it  the  eye  be  kept  in  darkness, 
the  fibres  affected  by  red  being  fatigued  do  not  act  so  as  to.give  a 
sessation  of  ted :  those  of  ^reen  and  of  violet  have  been  less  excited, 
aad  this  eadtation  b  suflbcient  to  give  the  sensation  of  pale  greenish 
Uoe;  (2)  if  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  takile  surface,  the  red  fibres,  being 
fatizued,  are  not  exdted  by  the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light ; 
oa  the  contrary,  the  green  and  violet  fibres  are  strongly  excited,  and 
tW  consequence  is  tnat  we  have  an  intense  complementary  image; 
(3)  if  we  look  at  a  Ornish  green  surface,  the  complementary  of  red. 
tbe  effect  will  be  to  exdte  still  more  strongly  the  green  and  violet 
fibres,  and  consequently  to  have  a  still  more  intense  complementary 
iauge;  U)  if  we  regard  a  red  surface,  the  primitive  colour,  the  red 
fi)rcs  arenttlc  affected  in  consequence  of  being  fatigued,  the  green 
aad  violet  fibres  wiU  be  only  feebly  excited,  and  therefore  only  a 
very  feeble  complementary  image  will  be  seen ;  and  (5)  if  we  look 
at  a  tuiiace  of  a  different  colour  altogether,  this  colour  may  combine 
with  that  of  the  consecutive  inuge,  and  produce  a  mixed  colour, 
tkos.  00  a  yeDow  surface,  we  will  see  an  im^  ofan  orange  colour. 

Every  coloar  has  three  qualities:  (i)  hue^  or  tint,  such  as  red, 
green,  vk>let;  (a)  degree  of  saiuraiion,  or  purity,  according  to 
the  amount  of  white  mixed  with  the  tint,  as  when  we  recognize 
a  red  or  green  as  pale  or  deep;  and  (3)  intensUyf  or  luminosity, 
CT  brightness  as  when  we  designate  the  tint  of  a  red  rose  as  dark 
or  brighL  Two  colours  are  identiod  when  they  agree  as  to 
these  three  quahties.  Observation  shows,  however,  that  out  of 
one  hundred  men  ninety-six  agree  in  identifying  or  in  discrimin- 
ating ctdours,  while  the  remaining  four  show  defective  appreda- 
tjon.  These  latter  are  called  colour-blind.  This  defect  is  about 
ten  times  less  frequent  in  women.  Colour-blindness  is  congen- 
ital and  incurable,  and  it  is  due  to  an  unknown  condition  of 
the  retina  or  nerve  centres,  or  both,  and  must  be  distinguished 
been  tnmsient  colour-blindness,  sometimes  caused  by  the 
ezcesove  use  of  tobacco  and  by  disease.  Vfhtn  caused  by 
tobacco,  the  sensation  of  blue  is  the  last  to  disappear  Absolute 
iaabihty  to  distinguish  colour  b  rare,  if  it  really  exists;  in  some 
is  Qofy  one  colour  sensation;  and  in  a  few 


cases  the  colotir-bllnd  faib  to  distinguish  blue  from. green,  or 
there  is  insensibihty  to  violet.  Daltom'sm,  or  red-green  blind- 
ness, of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red-blkid  and  the 
green-blind,  b  the  more  common  defect.  Red  appears  to  a  red- 
blind  person  as  a  dark  green  or  greenish  yellow,  yellow  and 
oraDge  as  dirty  green,  and  green  b  green  and  brighter  than  the 
green  of  the  yellow  and  orange.  To  a  green-blind  person  red 
appears  as  duk,  yellow,  yellow  b  yellow,  except  a  little  lighter 
in  shade  than  the  red  he  calb  dark  yellow,  and  green  b  pale 
ycUow. 

According  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental colour  sensations,  rod,  green  and  violet,  by  the  combination 
of  which  all  other  colours  may  be  formed,  and  it  b  assumed  that 
there  exbt  in  the  retina  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements,  each  of 
which  b  specially  responsive  to  the  stimulus  of  waves  of  a  certain 
frequency  correspondmg  to  one  colour,  and  much  less  so  to  waves 
of  other  frequencies  and  other  colours.  If  waves  corresponding 
to  pure  red  alone  act  on  the  retina,  only  the  corresponding  nerve 
element  for  rod  would  be  exdted,  and  so  with  green  and  violet. 
But  if  waves  of  different  frequencies  are  mixed  (corresponding  to  a 
mixture^  of  colours),  then  the  nerve  elements  will  be  set  in  action  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  constituent  exdtant 
rays  in  the  colour.  Thus  if  all  the  nerve  elements  were  simultane- 
ously set  in  action,  the  sensation  b  that  of  white  light ;  if  that  corre- 
spondins[  to  red  and  green,  the  resultant  sensation  will  be  orange  or 
^llow;  if  mainly  the  green  and  violet,  the  sensatbn  will  be  blue  and 
indigo.  Then  rod-blindness  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
elements  corresponding  to  the  sensation  of  red  are  absent;    and 

freen-blindness,  to  the  absence  of  the  elements  sensitive  to  green, 
f  to  a  red-blind  person  the  green  and  violet  are  eaual,  and  when  to 
a  green-blind  person  the  red  and  violet  are  equal,  they  may  have 
sensations  which  to  them  constitute  white,  while  to  the  normal 
eye  the  sensation  b  not  white,  but  bluish  green  in  the  one  case  and 
green  in  the  other.  In  each  case,  to  the  normal  eye,  the  sensation 
of  green  has  been  added  to  the  sensations  of  red  and  blue.  It  will 
be  evident,  also,  that  whiteness  to  the  colour-blind  eye  cannot  be 
the  same  as  whiteness  to  the  normal  eye.  No  doubt  thb  theory 
explains  certain  phenomena  of  colour-blindness,  of  after-coloured 
images,  and  of  contrast  of  colour,  but  it  b  open  to  various  objections. 
It  has  no  anatomical  basis,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible 
to  demonstrate  the  exbtence  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements,  or 
retinal  elements,  corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  colour 
sensations.  Why  should  red  to  a. colour-blind  person  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  something  like  green,  or  why  should  it  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  at  all  ?  Again,  and  as  already  stated,  in  cases  of  colour- 
blindness due  to  tobacco  or  to  disease,  only  blue  may  be  seen,  while 
it  b  said  that  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  be  white.  It  b 
difficult  to  understand  how  white  can  be  the  sensation  if  the  sensa- 
tions of  red  and  green  are  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  colour-blind  eyes  do  not  really  see  white  as  seen 
by  a  normal  person,  and  that  they  only  have  a  sensation  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  call  white.  According  to  thb  theory, 
we  never  actually  experience  the  i>rimary  sensations.  Thus  we 
never  see  primary  red,  as  the  sensation  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
primary  green,  and  even  with  primary  blue  (violet).  So  with  regard 
to  primary  green  and  primary  violet.  Hclmholtx,  in  hb  last  work 
on  the  subject,  adopted  as  the  three  primary  colours  a  red  bluer 
than  spectral  red.  (a)  a  green  lying  between  540  X  and  560  X  (fr,  like 
the  green  of  vegetation),  and  a  blue  at  about  470  X  (c,  like  ultra- 
marine), all.  however,  much  more  highly  saturSted  than  any  colours 
existing  in  the  spectrum. 

In  Handbuch  der  Physiologiscken  O^k  (Hamburg  and  Letpiig, 
1896)  Helmholtx  pointed  out  that  luminosity  or  bricntness  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  colour  perception  than  has  been  supposed. 
Each  spectral  colour  is  composed  of  certain  proportions  of  these 
fundamental  colours,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  combination  of 
two  of  them  added  to  a  certain  amount  of  white. 

Hering's  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  chemical  changes 
in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  It  also  assumes 
that  certain  fundamental  sensations  are  exdted  by  light  or  occur 
during  the  absence  of  light.  These  fundamental  sensatbns  are 
White,  black,  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue.  They  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  one  colour  in  each  pair  being,  in  a  sense,  complementary  to 
the  other,  as  white  to  black,  red  to  green,  and  yellow  to  olue.  Hering 
also  supposes  that  when  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  fall  on  visual 
substances  assumed  to  exist  in  the  retina,  destructive  or,  as  it  b 
termed,  katabolic  changes  occur,  while  rays  having  other  wave- 
lengths cause  constructive  or  anabolic  changes.  Suppose  that  in  a 
red-green  substance  katabolic  and  anabolic  changes  occur  in  equal 
amount,  there  may  be  no  sensation,  but  when  waves  of  a  certain 
wave-length  or  frequency  cause  katabolic  changes  in  excess,  there 
will  be  a  sensation  of  red,  while  shorter  waves  and  of  greater  fre- 
quency, by  exciting  anabolic  changes,  will  cause  a  sensation  of 
green.  In  like  manner,  katabolism  of  a  yellow-blue  visual  buI> 
stance  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  we  call  yellow,  while  anabolism 
by  shorter  waves  acting  on  the  same«substance.  causes  the  sensation 
of  blue.    Again,  katabolism  of  a  white-black  vbual  substanca 
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LhRc  kindi:  (i)  Firit  f 
of  rrgutl  u  directed  Ic 
(i)  5(fOBii  foiiUim.    This  indicatct  ill  the  inovcnvnu  nwDd 

iimd  the  fim,  the  line  of  re^rd  a  dispbced  above  <s  beiov^ 
^d  nuka  vith  a  line  indicating  [Is  former  positioD  ta  lukgk 
mned  by  HcLmholli  the  an^e  M  vertical  displactinait,  or  the 
tamiciul  an^e;  and  when  i1  rolatci  round  the  vcrticsl 
akiSt  the  line  of  regud  is  displaced  from  side  to  side,  forniinc 
■ith  tie  median  plane  of  the  eye  an  (sgle  called  the  oii(fc  »/ 
hlcni  iispliutmal.  (3)  Tkiri  BrdcT  ej  faiilioni.  This  includes 
all  tfuHe  which  the  globe  may  assume  in  perfamung  a  lotatoiy 
along  vrilh  lateral  or  veftical  displacemc 
of  iDialioQ  it  measured  by  the  angle  nhid 
regard     maVes 


tleriiw's  theocy  acourtc^  ^iiEfadorily  for 
cDloured  afler-ioiafles-  Thui,  lE  we  suppoae  (he 
Lircd  by  redI»glirHkn'3S'^]i''rrt  r.-ikb  place,  and  If 


.    'Young^rohoTu  view 

of  the  acceptance  of  Henng'i 


of   ^ny.:..:i    -  r.,-i.,i.,    :i,.„.J    hy    Ibo   Y( 
The  flreaTnt  difftrullv    in    Ibv  w±v      '    '' 

Suppoce  that  anabi^um  and  ^tabalkn  of  dte  wMte-black 
tlance  arr  in  equJLibrium.  unaeeampanled  by  itlmutatioa  of  eii 
the  red-gmn  or  the  yellaw-blue  ■ubuaiKci.  we  find  that  wc  bai 
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II  of  lumiiualty,  and  it 


Inirinic  IJiht  "'S'the  oiina.    Senal 

btack  differing  from  thii  dlrknai  may  be  readily  eaperienced,  as 
when  we  expose  the  retina  to  brigbc  suiuhine  lor  a  few  momenta 
aod  then  close  the  eye.  We  then  bve  ■  lentalioii  of  intense  black- 
ne»,  which  toon,  howeveTi  is  succeeded  iy  the  dsrhneia  of  the 
"  intrinric  lieht."  The  various  degrees  ol  blackness,  if  it  it  truly  a 
•enialicHi.  are  small  »<i^>nd  --*    '- ■"  -""  ' '-   "' 


6.  Tkt  Cmlratt  of  Coinri.~U  we  look  at  a  (mail  white, 
grey  or  black  object  on  a  coloured  ground,  the  object  appear? 
to  have  the  colour  complementary  to  the  ground.  Thus  a  circU 
of  grey  paper  on  a  rrd  ground  appears  to  be  of  a  greenish-blut 
colour,  whilst  on  a  blue  ground  it  will  appear  pink.  This  elTecl 
Is  heightened  if  we  place  over  the  paper  a  thin  sheet  of  tissui 
lapti;  but  it  disappears  at  once  if  we  place  a  black  ring  01 
border  tound  the  grey  paper.  Again,  if  we  place  two  comple 
mentary  colours  side  t^  side,  both  appeal  to  be  Increased  ir 
intensity.  Vbtjous  theoriea  have  bcoi  advanixd  to  etptair 
these  fads.  Helmhdu  was  of  opinion  that  the  phcnomeni 
consist  rather  in  modifications  of  judgment  than  in  dilTcrebl 
sensory  impressions;  J.  A.  F.  Plateau,  on  the  other  hand, 
attempted   to   explain   them   hy    the    theory   of   consEcuti^ 

S.  Tae  HovEHtms  or  the  Eve 

t.  Ccner^  SAilcmnil.— -The  globe  of  the  eye  has  a  rnl 
'* On  Ibis  centre  it  may  move  round  01 


of    which  tl 


always  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  Gied  on  one  point,  called 

the  ^led  pdiU  or  the  point  0/  rttaid.    A  line  passing 

centre  of  rotation  to  the  p«nt  of  regard  is  called  Ihe  line  of 

rciard.    The  two  lines  of  regard  form  an  angli     "    '         '  '     ' 

regard,  and  the  base  is  formed  by  a  line  pasij 

centre   of    rettlion   to   the  other,      A   (jani  , 

both  lines  ol  regard  Is  oiled  the  f^one  ef  nitii.    Wilh  these 
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article  Eye  {Aiuimy). 
relative  attach- 
and    the   aics    of 

fig..j.  '     "  "     " 

The     term    nrwJ  fuU 
^ven  to  the  ar<      " 

tcrcepted      by     the     

■      •   lines   which  '''^f^M^i^„7,'S 
-      .  r.      I       """*       Aies  oi  Rotaiion,  ine  iitccT  nein 
of  the  pupj,  the  amount       rtown  bydoiied  linn.    (Fkfc.) 
1     of     which  The  ads  of  malign  of  the  recti 


inn 


ical.lli 


follows     the  _„,._  „u™iL-.-~-» 

the  e>«,  and   is  dis-      p— -•"•■■~i~t~.— .     — 
placed  wiib  i\.     Each  pdnt  in  the  visual  field  has  a  com 
■ponding  pcriat  m  the  retina,  but  the  portion,  as  already  ei 
[jaincd,  which  secures  our  attention  is  that  falling  on  lb< 

2.  Simpit  f  irion  Bid  T»  £yu.— When  we  look  at  an  objec 
with  both  eyes,  having  the  optic  axes  parallel,  its  image  fall 
upon  the  two  yellow  spots,  aiul  it  is  seen 
as  one  object.  If,  however,  we  diq>lace 
one  eyeball  by  pressing  it  with  the  fnger. 
then  the  image  in  the  diqdaced  eye  does 
not  fall  on  the  yeOow  spot,  and  we  see 
two  objects,  one  of  them  being  lest  dis- 
tinct than  the  oiber.     It  is  not  nectuary. 

>weveT,  in  order  to  see  a  »ngle  object  Fic. 


with   t 


The  I 


I  eyes  t 


I  the  V 


s  faU 


>eye». 


by  four  straight  muscles  and  two  oblique.  Hk  lour  straight 
muscles  arise  from  tbe  back  of  the  orbit,  and  pass  forward  10  be 
inserted  into  the  front  part  of  Ihe  eyeball,  or  its  equator,  if  we 
regard  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  globe  as  the  poles. 
The  two  obliques  (one  originating  at  Ihe  back  of  the  mbii) 
come,  as  it  were,  from  the  nasal  side — the  one  goes  above  tbe 
eyeball,  the  other  bdow,  while  both  are  insrted  into  the  rye- 
ball  on  the  Icmpoial  sde,  the  superior  oblique  above  and  the 

inLcmal  and  eitetnil  recti  turn  the  eye  round  the  vertical  axis, 
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SO  thai  Uie  line  of  visioa  is  directed  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
soperior  and  inferior  recti  rotate  the  eye  round  the  horizontal 
axis,  and  thus  the  line  of  vision  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
obltqae  muscles  turn  the  eye  round  an  axis  passing  through  the 
ttotie  of  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  the  superior 
oblique  moade  lowers,  while  the  inferior  oblique  raises,  the 
visual  line.  It  was  also  shown  by  Helmholtz  that  the  oblique 
Riuscks  sometimes  cause  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball  round 
ihe  visual  axis  itself.  These  movements  are  under  the  control 
of  the  wiQ  op  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  are  slighter  move- 
ments that  axe  altogether  involuntary.  Helmholtz  studied 
these  sUgbter  movements  by  a  method  first  suggested  by  F.  C. 
Donden.  By  this  method  the  apparent  position  of  after- 
images produced  by  exhausting  the  retina,  say  with  a  red  or 
green  object,  was  compared  with  that  of  a  line  or  fixed  point 
gued  at  with  a  new  position  of  the  eyeball.  The  ocular  spectra 
soon  vanish,  but  a  quick  observer  can  determine  the  coincidence 
of  lines  with  the  spectra.  After  produang  an  after-image 
viih  the  head  in  the  erect  position,  the  head  may  be  placed 
iBto  any  uidined  position,  and  if  the  attention  is  then  fixed  on  a 
dhgiam  having  vertical  Ihics  ruled  upon  it,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
whether  the  after-image  coincides  with  these  lines.  As  the 
after-image  must  remain  in  the  same  position  on  the  retina, 
it  "will  be  evident  that  if  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  lines  there 
must  have  been  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  coin- 
cidence always  takes  place,  and  thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
an  invx)limtaTy  rotation.  This  minute  rotation  enables  us  to 
jud^e  more  accurately  of  the  poation  of  external  objects. 

3.  The  horopter  is  the  locus  of  those  points  of  space  which 
are  projected  on  retinal  points.  While  geometrically  it  may 
be  conceived  as  simple,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  a  line 
of  doobk  curvature  produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  hypcr- 
boJoids,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  twisted  cubic  curve  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  hyperboloids  which  have  a  common 
Sncrator.  The  curves  pass  through  the  nodal  point  of  both 
ryes.  An  infinite  number  of  lines  may  be  drawn  from  any  pmint 
0^  the  horopter,  so  that  the  point  may  be  seen  as  a  single  point, 
and  these  lines  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  whose  vertex 
is  the  point.  When  we  gaze  at  the  horizon,  the  horopter  is 
really  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  our  feet.  The 
horopter  in  this  instance  is  the  ground  on  which  vre  stand. 
Experiments  show  "  that  the  forms  and  the  distances  of  these 
objects  which  are  situated  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  the  horopter, 
aie  percdVed  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  same 
fonnsand  distances  would  be  when  not  situated  in  the  horopter  " 
(M'Kesdxkk,  LtfeofHelmkoUSf  1899, p.  ij^etseq.). 

An  object  which  is  not  found  in  the  horopter,  or,  in  other 
vords,  does  not  form  an  image  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retinae,  is  seen  douUe.  Wheia  the  eyeballs  are  so  acted  upon 
by  thdr  muscles  as  to  secure  images  on  non-corresponding 
p«nts,  and  consequently  double  vision,  the  condition  is  termed 
sSnbispiMS,  or  squinting,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
tratcd  of  in  works  on  ophthalmic  surgery.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  in  the  fusion  of  double  images  we  must  assume, 
not  only  the  correctiiess  of  the  theory  of  corresponding  points 
cf  the  retina,  but  also  that  there  are  corresponding  points  in  the 
brain,  at  the  central  ends  of  the  optic  fibres.  Such  fusion  of 
hnages  may  occur  without  consciousness — at  all  events,  it  is 
ptissible  to  imagine  that  the  cerebral  effect  (except  as  regards 
coQsdousaess)  would  be  the  same  when  a  single  object  was 
placed  before  the  two  eyes,  in  the  proper  position,  whether  the 
ir^lividnal  were  conscious  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  habitoally  conscious  of  a  single  image,  there  is  a  psychical 
tendency  to  fuse  double  images  when  they  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

4.  Binocyiar  Perception  of  Colour. — ^This  may  be  studied  as 
fallows  Take  two  No.  3  eye-pieces  of  a  Hartnack's  micro- 
scope, or  two  eye-i^eces  of  the  same  optical  value  from  any 
mkroioope,  place  one  in  front  of  each  eye,  direct  them  to  a  clear 
window  ia  daylight,  keep  them  parallel,  and  two  luminotis  fields 
viil  be  seen,  one  corresponding  to  each  eye.  Then  converge 
the  two  eye-pieces,  untU  the  two  luminous  circles  cross,  and 
the  central  part,  like  a  bi-oonvex  leni,  will  appear  dear  and 
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bright,  while  the  outer  segments  wiU  be  much  less  intense,  and 
may  appear  even  of  a  dim  grey  colour  Here,  evidently,  the 
sensation  is  due  to  a  fusion  of  impressions  in  the  brain.  With 
a  similar  arrangement,  blue  hght  may  be  admitted  by  the  one 
eye-piece  and  red  by  the  other,  and  on  the  convergence  of  the 
two,  a  results  nt  colour,  purple,  will  be  observed  ThL*  may 
be  termed  the  binocular  vision  of  colours  It  is  remarkable 
that  by  a  mental  effort  this  sensation  of  a  compound  colour 
may  be  decomposed  into  its  constituents,  so  that  one  eye  will 
again  see  blue  and  the  other  red. 

6.  The  Psychical  Rziahons  of  Visual  Pesceptigns 

I.  General  Characters  of  Visual  Perceptions. — All  visual 
perceptions,  if  they  last  for  a  suffident  length  of  time,  appear 
to  be  external  to  ourselves,  erect,  localized  in  a  position  in  space 
and  more  or  less  continuous. 

(a)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  the  Exterior. — This  appears 
to  be  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  habit.  Those  who  have  been 
bom  blind,  on  obtaining  eyesight  by  an  operation,  have 
imagined  objects  to  be  in  dose  proximity  to  the  eye,  and  have 
not  had  the  distinct  sense  of  exteriority  which  most  individuals 
possess.  Slowly,  and  by  a  process  of  education,  in  which  the 
sense  of  touch  played  an  important  part,  they  gained  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  relations  of  objects.  Again,  phos- 
genes, when  first  produced,  appear  to  be  m  the  eye,  but  when 
conscious  of  them,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  we  may  transport 
them  into  space,  although  they  never  appear  very  far  off. 

(6)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  Erect  Objects. — Although 
the  images  of  objects  are  inverted  on  the  retina  we  see  them 
erect.  The  explanation  of  the  effect  is  that  we  are  conscious 
not  of  the  imag^  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  luminous  object  from 
which  the  rays  proceed,  and  we  refer  the  sensation  in  the 
direction  of  these  rays.  Again,  in  running  the  eye  over  the 
object,  say  a  tall  pole,  from  base  to  apex,  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  cUffercnt  images  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments necessary  to  bring  the  parts  successively  on  the  yellow 
spot. 

(c)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  lo  0  Position  in  Space. — 
The  localization  of  a  luminous  point  in  space  can  only  be 
determined  by  observing  its  relations  to  other  luminous  points 
with  a  given  position  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye.  For  example, 
in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  if  we  look  at  a  single  luminous  point, 
we  cannot  fix  its  exact  position  in  space,  but  we  may  get  some 
information  of  a  vague  character  by  moving  the  head  or  the 
eye.  If,  however,  a  second  luminous  point  appears  in  the  dark- 
ness, we  can  tell  whether  it  is  nearer  or  farther  distant,  above 
or  below  the  first.  So  with  regard  to  other  luminous  points 
we  observe  thdr  redprocal  relations,  and  thus  we  localize  a 
number  of  visual  impressions.  There  are  three  prindpal 
directions  in  space:  the  transverse  (breadth),  the  vertical 
(height)  and  the  sagittal  (depth).  Luminous  points  may  be 
localized  either  in  the  transverse  or  vertical  directions.  Here 
we  have  to  do  simply  with  localization  on  a  surface.  A  number 
of  points  may  be  observed  simultaneously  (as  when  the  eye  is 
fixed)  or  successively  (as  when  the  eye  moves).  If  the  move- 
ment of  the  eye  be  made  rapidly,  the  series  of  impressions  from 
different  points  may  be  fused  to-  •  g 

gether,  and  "we  are  conscious  of  •  ^ 

a  linet  the  direction  of  which  is  •  # 

indicated  chiefly  by  the  muscular  •  d 

sensations  fdt  in  following  it.  a*  •  •  •  •  •  0  •  •  •  •  -J 
The  case  is  different  as  regards 

points  in  the  sagittal  direction. ^ g 

We  see  only  a  single  point  of     ,,..,.  j 

this  line  at  a  time*,  it  may  be d***** 

a    transverse    series    of    retinal 4 

elements,  A  B,  and  each  of  these '••  ••' 

formed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ^'f/^S.-Diagramillustratinjr 
-!-.«->«♦-  ,  •  -  -  .:t«.t^  ;»  the  Localization  of  Visual 
elements,  i,  2,  3,  4,  situated  in       Peixrcptions. 

the  axis  of  each  prindpal  element; 

it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transverse  line  a  b  situated 

in  space  and  formed  by  a  series  of  points  in  juxtaposition. 
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Each  of  these  points  will  impress  a  retinal  efement,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  perceptioD  of  a  transverse  line;  but  this  will 
not  be  the  same  for  the  points  c,  if,  e,  /,  g,  situated  ia  space  in 
a  linear  series,  in  the  sagittal  direction;  only  one  of  those 
points,  c,  will  impress  the  corresponding  retinal  element,  and  we 
can  see  only  one  point  at  a  time  in  the  line  eg.  By  accom-' 
roodating  successively,  however,  for  the  various  points  at 
different  and  considerable  distances  along  the  line  eg,  we  may 
excite  retinal  elements  in  rapid  succession.  Thus,  partly  by 
the  fusion  of  the  successive  impressions  on  the  retina,  and  partly 
from  the  muscular  sensations  caused  by  repeated  iccommoda- 
tions  and  possibly  of  ocular  movements,  we  obtain  a  notion  of 
depth  in  space,  even  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  chief  effects  of  binocular  vision  to  give  precision 
to  the  notion  of  space  in  the  sagittal  direction. 

(d)  Visual  Sensations  are  Continuous. — Suppose  the  image 
of  a  luminous  Une  falls  on  the  retina,  it  will  appear  as  a  line 
although  it  is  placed  on  perhaps  200  cones  or  rods,  each  of 
which  may  be  separately  excited,  so  as  to  cause  a  distinet 
sensation.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  the  impression  of  a 
superficial  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mosaic,  made 
up  of  individual  portions  corresponding  to  the  rods  or  cones 
on  which  the  image  of  the  surface  falls.  But  in  both  cases 
the  sensation  is  continuous,  so  that  we  see  a  line  or  a  surface. 
The  individual  images  are  fused  together. 

2.  Notions  deriv^  from  Visual  Perceptions. — When  we  look 
at  any  object,  we  judge  of  its  size,  the  direction  of  its  surfaces 
(unless  it  be  a  point),  its  distance  from  the  eye,  its  apparent 
movement  or  fixedness  and  its  appearance  of  solidity. 

(<j)  Apparent  Site. — ^Tbis,  so  far  as  regards  a  comparatively 
small  object,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  retinal  image,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  visual  angle 
•  ••••#  #  With    a    very    large   object, 

^  B  C  there  is  an  appreciation   of 

^,\?'  ?6.— Diagram  to  illustrate   size      from      the      muscular 

lUusions  of  Sue  and  Distance,  sensations  derived  from  the 
movements  of  the  eyeball  as  we  "range"  the  eye  over  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  distance  separating  two  points 
between  which  there  are  other  points,  as  contrasted  with  an 
apparently  similar  distance  without  intermediate  points.  For 
example,  the  distance  A  to  B  appears  to  be  greater  than  from 
B  to  C,  in  fig.  26. 

(b)  Directum. — As  the  retina  is  a  curved  surface,  a  long 
straight  line,  especially  when  seen  from  a  distance',  appears 
curved.    In  fig.  27  a  curious  illusion  of  direction,  first  shown 

by  J.  K.  F.  Zoellner, 
is  depicted.  If  these 
lines  be  looked  at 
somewhat  obliquely, 
say  from  one  comer, 
they  will  appear  to 
converge  or  diverge, 
and  the  oblique  lines, 
on  each  side  of  the 
vertical  lines,  will 
appear  not  to  be 
exactly  opposite  each 
other.  But  the  ver- 
tical lines  are  parallel, 
and  the  oblique  lines 
are  continuous  across 
them.  The  effect  is 
evidently  due  to  an 
error  of  judgment, 
as  it  may  be  con- 
trolled by  an  intense 
effort,  when  the  lines  will  be  seen  as  they  really  are. 

(c)  Apparent  Distance. — We  judge  of  distance,  as  regards 
large  objects  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye — (x)  from  their 
apparent  size,  which  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  visual 
angle,  and  (2)  from  the  interposition  of  other  object;  between 
the  eye  and  the  distant  object.    Thus,  at  sea,  we  cannot  form, 


Fio.  27. — Zoellner's  Fi^re  showing  an 
Illusion  of  Dvection. 


FlG.  28. — Illustrating 
Stereoscopic  Viaioa. 


without  great  experience,  an  accurate  estimate  of  how  many 
miles  we  are  off  the  coast,  and  ail  know  how  difikult  it  is  to 
estimate  accurately  the  width  of  a  river.  But  if  objects  be 
interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  object  say  a  few 
vessels  at  different  distances  at  sea,  or  a  boat  in  the  river,  then 
we  have  certain  materials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  even  with  these  aids,  will  depend 
on  experience.  When  we  look  at  a  near  object,  we  judge  of 
its  distance  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  effort  put  forth  in  bringiBg 
the  two  lines  of  regard  to  converge  upon  it. 

((f)  The  Movement  of  a  Body. — If  the  eye  be  fixed,  we  judge 
of  movement  by  successive  portions 
of  the  retina  being  affected,  and 
possibly  also  by  a  feeling  of  an 
absence  of  muscular  contractions 
necessary  to  move  the  eyeballs. 
When  the  eye  moves,  so  as  to 
"  follow "  the  object,  there  is  a 
sense  of  muscular  effort,  which  is 
increased  when,  in  addition,  we  require  to  move  the  head. 

(e)  The  Apparent  Solidity  of  an  Object.— U  we  kx>k  at  an 
object,  say  a  cube,  first  with  the  right  eye  and  then  with  the 
left,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  images  of  the  object  axe  some- 
what different,  as  in  fig.  28.  If,  then,  by  meansof  astcreosoope, 
or  by  holding  a  card  between  the  two  eyes,  and  causing  a  slight 
convergence  of  the  eyes,  the  two  images  are  brought  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae,  the  image  will  at  onct 
be  seen  in  relief. 

See  also  article  "  Vtston  "  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  in  Schifer*s  Text- 
Book  of  Pkystotogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  1026.  (]•  C.  M.) 

7.  Erkors  of  Refraction  and  Accommodation  and 
THEiK  Curative  Treatment 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  diseases  of  vision,  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  (see  also  Eye;  diseases) : — 

a.  Errors  of  refraction:  hyperopia,  myopia,  astigmatism,  mmao- 

Rietropia,  aphakia. 
6.  Errors  of  accommodation  :— 

(i)  Loss   of  accommodation     (a)  From  advancing  years  (presby- 
opia), or  from  debilitv. 
(6)  From   paralysis    (cydofdeiu) 
due  to — 
t.  Drugs  such  as  atropine. 

2.  Systemic  poisons:    dipfc- 

theria,inducaia,syphuis« 
&c. 

3.  Diseases  of  the  nervoos 

system,  c^ncoanon  of  the 
brain. 

(2)  Spsm  of  accommodation. 

(3)  Meridional  asymmetrical  accommodation  by  means  of  which 

low  errors  of  astigmatism  are  corrected,  producing  eyt-stropu 

Hyperopia  or  Hypermetropia  (H.)  (Far-sight;  Gomaa 
=  Uebersicht). — ^This  is  a  condition  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye 
in  which,  with  the  eye  at  rest,  parallel  rays  of  light  focus  beyond 
the  retina,  which  means  that  the  image  of  a  distant  object  is 
not  in  focus  when  it  meets  the  retina,  because  the  eye  is  too 
short  antero-posteriorly.  Most  eyes  at  birth  axe  hyperopic, 
but  as  the  child  grows  the  eye  also  grows;  when,  however, 
this  does  not  take  place,  or  does  not  take  place  sufiSdently, 
normal  development  is  thus  arrested.  There  are  other  con- 
ditions  that  cause  hyperopia,  but  this  shortening  <tf  the  antero- 
posterior axis  is  by  far  the  commonest. 

Hyperopia  is  corrected  by  convex  glasses  (fig.  29),  and  the 
measurement  of  the  hyperopia  is  that  convex  glass  which  enables 
the  hyperopic  eye,  at  rest,  to  see  distinctly  objects  at  a  distance. 
When  the  hyperopia  is  not  too  high  it  can  also  be  corrected 
by  the  eye  itself  by  means  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (muscle  of 
accommodation)  which  causes  the  crystaUine  lens  to  become 
more  convex,  and  thus  brings  about  the  same  result  as  placing 
a  convex  glassj^efore  the  eye. 

In  young  people  when  the  error  is  not  too  hl^  this  work 
is  done  unconsciously,  vision  appears  to  be  perfect,  and  ft  is 
only  by  pUdng  the  eye  under  the  influence  of  atit^ine  that 
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•Udi  B  only  onplajwd  when  looking  >I  nur  obj«(i;  but 
Ik  hypnope  hu  to  UM  Ibb  muscJe  all  his  waking  houn  io( 
b«li  mr  ud  diMul  viiion,  id  (lut  bis  eyes  are  never  u  rest. 
FonuBitdjr  be  ha*  •ome  aimpensalion  (or  tliis  eilra  work, 
for  ID  BKHt  faypHDpes  the  dtluy  muKle  beconics  meie  or  less 
bytcnnftaed;  but  even  so,  if  near  work  is  at  all  eicxtiivc, 

ijfflfKomi  of  eye-itnia  wiU  wooer  or  later  ihow  themselves 
(m  ETi-amiH,  below). 

In  older  pK^  ■  very  common  Eympiom  is  bluning  ol  the 
t^pr  *Mle  leuliDg;  ihe  book  has  to  be  put  down  and  the  eyes 

u  due  to  the  fatigued  dlUiy  miude  giving  way  and  becoming 
Bublc  10  focus. 

Ai  n  advance  in  years  we  lose  accommodition  power  (see 
Prnbytfia,  bek>w),  so  that  (he  time  coma  lo  evciy  hyperope, 
il  he  IfvE  long  enough,  when  he  not  only  has  lo  use  glasses  [or 
nding  (it  as  eailiei  period  than  ihe  norma]  person),  hut  he 
ibo  Sods  that  be  is  gndually  losing  hii  diitinl  vision.  This 
B  vrry.alanning 


ii  Ibelo 


I  of  p. 


<lc[Kt,  ol  course,  hu  always  eiisted, 

kivc  10  be  corrected  by  fuilable  glasses.     The  higher  the 

tnxropia  the  sooner  will  these  lymploms  nunifest  Ihemselves. 

In  quite  youtig  children,  somelimes  the  earliest  sign  ol  the 
pMTOce  of  hyperopia  is  a  convergent  slrabismui  (internal 
K^ol).  As  a  mie.  Ibis  squint  is  nothing  more  than  an  over- 
mnvtrgence  brou^t  abotil  by  over-accommodation  in  those 
■In  ciDBDt  diuodale  Ihclr  convergence  and  accommodation; 
il  ve  remove  the  neceaaiiy  for  over-accommodation  by  eorrecling 
ibt  dclKi  with  suitable  gbsses,  the  over-convergence  disappears 
ud  Ibe  squint  is  cured. 

The  total  hyperopia  of  the  eye  b  divided  Into  manifest 
^TIKn^  and  latent  hyperopia.  Manifest  hyperof^a  is  ei- 
pinsed  in  amount  by  the  strongest  convex  glass  that  lU: 
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lest, 
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den  that  Ihe  child  is  suffer 
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ciliary  muscle  with  airop 
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ndihelrue 

nature  of  ihe  defect  is  revea 

ists  in  ascertaining  the  lo 

typtTopii  al  Ihe  eye. 

and  Ibis  ca 

^'iien  lalent  hyperopia  is  present,  by  paralysing  the  acco: 
Uoo.  labig  atropine  for  those  under  15,  and  homalroi 
d™c  briwten  ih«  ages  of  15  and  35  or  40.  Over  , 
*ka  IW  bypcrofu  is  high,  even  at  an  earlier  age]  n 


plegic  is  necessar; — In  ft 
—     -xclt  of  glaucoma 


1   Ihe 


of  the  latent  hyperopia,  a 
glass  required  is  equal  to  tl 

of  Ifae  hyperopia, 


d,  roughly  speaking,  ilic  convex 
•r  whole  of  the  manifest  hyperopia 
.  half,  of  the  latent;  but  Ihe  treat- 
[  the  individual  and  the  amount 
nplicated  to  be  detailed  here. 


Uyopia  (M.)   (Short-sight).— Typical  myopU  is  due  li 
longaiion  of  the  anteto-poslerior  diameter  of  Ihe  eye.  so  to 
\  siiuated  beliind  the  principal  focus,  aj)d  only  di 
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focus  on  the  retuut    In  other 

srords,  the  far  point  of  a  myope 

IS  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  Ihe  eye,  Ih 

distance  being 

he  measure  of  the  myopia. 

A  myope  can  see  distinctly 

at  a  distance  when  the  eye  is 

n  is  not  being 

scd).  wilh  thai 

concave  glass  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to 

he  distance  of 

he  far  point  from  Ihe  eye,  and 

e;  Ihe  measure- 

men!  of  myopia  is  that  coneav 

e  glass  with  wh 

ich  the  myopic 

eye  sees  dislinclly  objects  at 

distance,  and 

ts  focal  length 

s  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  m 

yope's  far  point 

from  the  eye. 
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all  eyes  are  hypcropic  at  birth 

rarely  myopic: 
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vergence.    We  find  that  myopia  generally  first 

he  age  of  S  to  10,  when  school 

.ork  begins  in 

arnesi— that  is. 

velopmeni  of  myopia.  The  over-used  inlemal  recti  com 
lling  at  the  sclerotic  tend  to  lengllien  the  anlero-poi 
imcter  of  the  eye,  and  aa  this  lengthening  of  the  a 
iierior  axis  neceisitata  greater  convergence  (till,  a  v 
de  is  produced,  and  the  myopia  gradually  increases, 
reditaiy  character  of  myopia  is  explained  by  the  eiblej 
'b  eyes  of  an  "  anatomical  predisposition  "  lo  myopia. 


ision  produced  by  corneal  nebul 
and  myopia  may  be  produced. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  work  is  approached 
very  near  the  eye,  but  convergence  is  not  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
watchmakers,  who  habitually  use  a  strong  convex  glass  in  one 
eye,  there  is  no  special  tendency  to  myc^ia. 

Some  of  the  more  common  symptoms  of  myopia  are: — 
(i)  Distant  objects  are  seen  indistinctly,  (s)  Near  objects  are 
seen  distinctly,  and  the  near  point  is  much  nearer  than  in  the 
normal  eye.  (3)  Acuteness  of  vision  is  often  lowered,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  high  myopia.  (4)  Eye-strain  is 
often  present,  due  to  overuse  of  the  muscles  of  convergence, 
and  this  may  lead  to  (5)  an  external  or  divergent  squint. 

(6)  Floating  black  specks  are  often  complained  of,  these  are 
generally  muscae  volitantes,  but  often,  especially  in  high 
myopia,   may   be  actual  opacities  floating  in  the  vitreous. 

(7)  Myope  often  stoop  and  become  "  round  shouldered  "  from 
their  habit  of  poring  over  their  work. 

A  small  amount  of  myopia,  if  it  is  stationary,  is  in  no  sense 
a  serious  defect  of  the  eye,  the  P9ssessors  of  it  are  often  quite 
unconscious  of  any  deficiency  in  vision,  and  in  fact  brag  that  they 
have  better  vision  than  their  fellows.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  learn  in  early  life  to  recognize  indistinct  distant 
objects  by  the  aid  of  other  senses  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
individual  can  hardly  understand,  and  in  later  life  they  can 
postpone  the  wearing  of  glasses  for  near  work  for  many  years, 
and  sometimes  until  extreme  old  age.  Unfortunately  myopia 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  stationary;  it  almost  always  tends  to  increase, 
and  if  this  increase  leads  to  very  high  myopia  such  serious 
changes  may  occur  in  the  eyes  as  to  lower  the  visual  acuity 
enormously  and  sometimes  leiui  to  total  loss  of  vision. 

The  treatment  of  myopia  is  general  and  local. 

General  Treatment. — ^Thc  most  important  part  o(  this  Is  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  (prophylaxis),  especially  in  its  application  to 
children.  All  children  who  have  one  or  both  parents  myopic  are 
specially  "  marked  down  "  for  this  defect,  for  they  have  probably 
inheritra  an  anatomical  prcdiapositbn.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
excessive  convergence  it  the  most  potent  cause  of  myopia,  the  moat 
rigid  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ophthalmic  hygiene  of  the 
•cnoolroom.  This  room  should  be  large,  lofty  and  well  ventilated, 
and  have  good-sized  high  windows  on  one  w&ll,  preferably  on  the 
north  side.  Each  scholar  should  have  an  adjustable  seat  and  desk 
so  arranRed  that  his  head  is  upright  and  the  work  hot  too  near  his 
eyes.  These  desks  should  be  arranged  in  rows  so  placed  that  the 
pupils  sit  with  the  light  on  their  left.  Schoolboolcs  must  be  clearly 
prmted  and  the  type  should  not  be  too  small.  The  school  work 
that  needs  close  application  of  the  eyes  should  be  continued  only  for 
a  short  period  at  a  time,  the  period  alternating  with  other  work 
whk:h  does  not  require  the  use  of  the  eyes,  such  as  mental  arithmetic, 
black-board  demonstrations,  recitation,  or  play.  Schoolmasters 
should  teach  more — that  is,  they  should  explain  and  impart  know- 
ledge by  demonstrations  and  simple  lectures,  and  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  time  spent  in  "  home  preparations,  "  which  is  usually 
work  done  by  bad  light  and  when  tne  student  is  physkally  and 
mentally  tired.  Even  in  the  nursery  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken.  The  little  ones  should  be  supplied  with  large  toys,  a  large 
box  of  plain  wooden  bricks  being  tne  best  form;  pk:ture  books 
should  oe  discouraged,  and  close  work  that  entails  undue  con- 
vergence, such  as  sewing,  threading  be^s,  &c.,  ought  to  be  forbidden. 
The  nursny  govemesscan  teach  thealphabet,  small  words  and  even 
simple  aritnmetu:  with  the  bricks.  No  child  with  a  tendency  to 
myopia,  or  with  a  myopic  family  history  should  be  allowed  to  learn 
to  write  or  draw  until  at  least  seven  years  old.  The  child's  bed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  face  the  window,  preferably  it  should  be 
back  to  the  light.  Students,  or  those  engaged  in  literary  or  other 
work  which  entails  close  application  for  many  hours  a  day,  should  be 
advised  to  regulate  their  work,  if  they  are  free  to  do  so,  by  working 
for  shorter  pmods  and  taking  longer  intervals  of  rest,  they  should 
be  specially  careful  not  to  approach  their  work  too  near  to  the  eyes 
and  they  should  always  work  m  a  good  light. 

Local  TrecUmenl. — ^This  consists  in  correcting  the  error  with 
a  concave  ^lass.  The  testing  must  be  done  when  the  eye  is 
under  atropine  in  all  those  under  25,  and  under  homatropine 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  ^5  or  40.  Over  40  no  cycloplegic  is 
required.  Except  wh^n  playing  rough  games  the  glasses  must  be 
worn  always.  The  weann^  of  (glasses  for  near  work  produces  at 
first  considerable  rebellion  m  children,  because  they  can  see  near 
work  so  much  better  without  a  glass.  The  object  or  enforcing  this 
treatment  is  to  make  the  muscle  of  accommodation  do  its  proper 
work,  and  not  only  do  we  do  this,  but  we  also  do  away  with  the 
excess  of  convergence  over  accommodation,  and  lastly,  make 
excessive  convergence  impossible,  because,  with  the  glasses  on,  the 
near  work  has  to  be  held  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the 
eyes.    In  other  words,  we  have  practically  made  the  eyes  normal, 


and  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  we  can  prevent  the  increase  of 
myopia.  Adults  who  have  never  worn  their  correction  (especially 
if  the  myopia  is  high)  must  have  a  weaker  glass  for  near  work. 
Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  So<alicd  malignant 
myopia,  which  is  high  mvopia  with  serious  changes  in  the  eye, 
must  be  treated  in.a  special  manner  and  with  the  greatest  care. 

Astigmatism.^ — The  principal  seat  of  astigmatism  is  the 
cornea,  the  curvature  of  one  meridian  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  In  regular  astigmatism,  which  is  the  only  form 
that  can  as  a  rule  be  treated  by  glasses,  the  meridians  of  greatest 
and  least  curvature  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the 
intermediate  meridians  pass  by  regular  gradations  from  one 
to  the  other.  Rays  of  light  passing  through  such  an  astigmatic 
surface  do  not  focus  at  one  point,  but  form  many  points,  with 
the  result  that  the  image  is  more  or  less  indistinct  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  error.  In  uncorrected  astigmatism  a 
clock-face  viewed  at  a  clistance  of  4  or  5  yds.  will  appear  to 
have  certain  figures  distinct,  and  others  (at  right  angles) 
indistinct;  for  instance,  figures  XI  and  V  may  appear  quite 
black,  while  figures  II  and  VIII  are  grey  and  indistinct.  If 
one  of  the  principal  meridians  be  emmetropic  the  astigmatism 
is  simple\  if  both  be  hyperopic,  or  if  both  be  myopic,  it  is 
compound;  and  if  one  meridian  be  hyperopic  and  the  other 
myopic,  it.  is  styled  mixed  astigmatism.  Generally  the  vertical 
meridian  or  one  near  it  is  the  most  convex,  and  this  is  called 
direct  astigmatism  (astigmatism  "  according  to  the  rule ' ). 
When  the  horizontal  meridian  or  one  near  it  is  the  most 
convex,  the  term  inverse  astigmatism  is  used  (astigmatism 
"  against  the  rule  ").  When  the  meridians  are  oblique,  that  is, 
about  45*,  it  is  called  oblique  astigmatism.  Low  degrees 
of  astigmatism  (of  the  cornea)  are  corrected  by  the  ciliary 
muscle,  producing  an  astigmatism  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  cornea,  and  so  neutralizing  the  defect. 
This  work  is  done  unconsciously,  vision  is  generally  quite  good 
and  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  anything  wrong  until  some 
symptom  of  eye-strain  shows  itself  (see  Eye-strain,  below), 
and  the  detection  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  oculist.  The  only  certain  method  of  detecting  and 
consequently  correcting  a  low  error  of  astigmatism, ,  in  all 
below  the  age  of  50,  is  by  paralysing  the  ciliary  muscle  with 
atropine  or  homatropine  and  thus  preventing  it  from  correcting 
the  defect,  and  revealing  the  true  refraction  of  the  eye.  As- 
tigmatism is  corrected  by  cylindrical  glasses  combined  with 
spherical  convex  or  concave  glasses  if  hyperopia  or  myopia 
co-exist,  and  the  correction  must  be  worn  always  in  the  form 
of  rigid  pince-nez  or  spectacles. 

Presbyopia  (Old  Sight). — A  normal-sighted  child  at  the  age 
of  ten  has  his  near  point  of  accommodation  7  cms.  from  the  e>-e. 
and  as  age  advances  this  near  point  recedes  gradually.  At  the 
age  of  40  it  has  receded  to  22  cms.,  in  other  words  at  this  age 
fine  print  cannot  be  read  nearer  to  the  eye  than  22  cms.  Between 
the  ages  of  45  and  50  the  person  who  has  apparently  enjoyed 
good  sight  up  till  then,  both  for  distance  and  near,  finds  that 
by  artificial  light  he  cannot  read  the  newspaper  unless  he 
holds  it  some  distance  from  the  eyes,  and  he  has  to  give  up 
consulting  "  Bradshaw  "  because  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
3's  and  8's.  Another  symptom  often  complained  of  is  the 
"  running  together  of  letters,"  so  that  the  book  has  to  be  closed 
and  the  eyes  rested  before  work  can  be  resumed.  This  loss  01 
accommodation  power  is  due  to  the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
crystalline  lens  from  age,  and  convex  glasses  have  to  take 
its  place,  in  order  to  make  reading  possible  and  comfortable. 
In  hyperopia  the  presbyopic  period  is  earlier,  and  in  myopia 
it  is  later  than  normal  (see  ttbove). 

It  is  unwise  for  the  presbyope  to  select  the  glasses  for  himself» 
as  astigmatism  or  am'sometropia  may  be  present  and  must, 
of  course,  be  corrected;  the  eyes  should  be  properly  tested,  and 
this  testing  should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  years,  as, 
not  only  does  the  old  si^t  increase,  but  changes  in  the  static 
refraction  of  the  eyes  are  probably  taking  place.  When  an 
error  of  refraction  exists  with  the  presbyopia,  glasses  for  distance. 
as  well  as  reading,  have  to  be  worn,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble 
^  See  also  |  A  stigmatism,  above. 
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«|  onsUntly  daoging,  the  two  should  be  combined  as  bi-focal 
l^asses.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bi-tocal  corrects  the  distant, 
tad  the  lower  the  near  vision,  and  in  the  best  form  the  division 
between  the  two  is  mvisible.  When  properly  fitted  these 
bi-focals  prove  the  greatest  boon  to  the  presbyope. 

Anisometropia  (Odd  Sight)  is  a  condition  in  which  the  re- 
fraction of  the  two  eyes  is  different.  There  are  three  varieties. 
(0  Binocular  vision  exists.  As  a  rule  a  very  small  difference 
is  present,  and  the  difference  is  generally  in  the  astigmatism; 
OMuequently  eyestrain  is  very  commonly  manifested,  and  the 
oonection  by  suitable  glasses  is  imperative,  (a)  The  eyes  are 
used  alteraatdy.  For  instance,  one  eye  may  be  hypcropic  or 
emmetropk,  and  the  other  myopic  j  in  such  a  case  the  former 
will  be  used  for  distant  and  the  latter  for  near  vision,  and 
althoQ^  binocular  or  stereoscopic  vision  is  lost,  glasses  may 
aeva  be  required  and  any  attempt  at  a  correction  of  the  defect 
nay  be  useless.  However,  if  eye-strain  is  present,  the  attempt 
shcmld  be  made.  (3)  One  of  the  eyes  is  permanently  excluded. 
When  the  difference  between  the  eyes  is  great  the  most  defective 
eye  is  little  used  and  tends  to  become  amblyopic  (partially 
blind),  if  it  is  not  so  already.  This  condition  is  very  common 
in  squint,  and  the  treatment  in  such  cases  consists  in  providing 
the  defective  eye  with  its  correcting  glass,  completely  covering 
np  the  good  eye  and  practising  for  certain  periods  every  day, 
and  thus  forcing  the  defective  eye  to  work.  This  eye  may 
never  take  its  share  in  binocular  vision,  but  it  may  become 
very  useful,  e^>ecially  if  disease  or  damage  should  affect  the  good 
eye ;  and  tJhe  improvement  of  the  vision  of  the  eye  materially 
assists  the  treatment  of  the  squint,  ^^en  one  eye  is  irre- 
mediably lost,  the  other  should  be  very  carefully  tested,  and 
if  any  error  ezbts  it  ought  to  be  corrected  and  the  glass  worn 
always. 

ApkcMa  is  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens  through  dis- 
fcyafion,  or  removal  by  operation,  or  injury.  A  strong  convex 
l^aas  has  to  be  worn  in  front  of  such  an  eye  in  order  to  obtain 
dear  visioii  even  for  distance,  and  a  still  stronger  one  for  near 
viaioa;  after  cataract  operation  astigmatism  is  generally 
present  and  the  convex  ^ass  must  be  combined  with  a  cylinder: 
tlwte  ^ksRft  zxe  best  worn  in  the  form  of  bi-focals  (see  Pra- 
kjopia,  above). 

EyeSlrmm. — ^Eye-strain  is  a  ^jrmptom,  or  group  of  ^mptoms, 
produced  by  the  eorrection,  or  attempt  at  correction,  by  the 
dSaxf  nmsde  ci  an  error  of  refraction,  or  a  want  of  balance 
between  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  (hetcrophoria).  Where 
gross  cnon  exist  either  in  the  refraction  or  in  the  muscular  equili- 
briuiB,  the  correction  cannot  be  made,  and  consequently  no 
attempt  is  made  to  correct  the  defect,  and  eye-strain  is  not 
pcoduced.  The  smaller  the  error  the  more  likely  is  the  eye- 
strain to  be  present,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  more  likely  is 
ft  to  be  oveAackoi.  It  is  important  to  recognize  what  may  be 
the  different  manifestations  of  eye-strain.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings :  (x)  mai^estations  on  the  eye  and  Uds, 
Bodb  as  ooajusctivitis,  blepharitis,  iritis,  cyclitis,  glaucoma 
and  cstaraff.  (3)  Peripheral  irritation:  (a)  with  pain:  head- 
aches and  megrim;,  (6)  without  pain:  epOeptic  attacks  and 
cfaomfbnn  movements  of  the  fadal  muscles:  vertigo,  nausea, 
voaBitiBS>  (3)  Nerve  waste:  nerve  exhaustion,  neurasthenia, 
hcsiS'fac,  ^^  1*^  '<*'™  <^  eye-strain  is  as  common  as  it  is 
subtle.  It  is  subtle  because  the  sufferer  never  suq)ects  the 
eyes  to  be  at  fault;  all  his  waking  hotirs  he  is  unconsciously 
ODnectiag  m  low  degree  of  astigmatism,  or  anisometropia,  or 
httcrophoi^  iHiich  means  a  constant  nerve  waste;  and  when 
he  bc^as  near  work  he  starts  with  a  big  deficit,  and  further 


to 


is  a  prominent  symptom  of  cye-strahi;  this  leads 
which  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  the  alcoholic  or 
babit.    There  b  no  form  of  functional  nerve  disorder 
that  may  not  be  caused  by,  or  aggravated  by,  eye-strain. 

The  trentmeat  of  eye-strain  consists  in  correcting  all  errors 
ef  ictactkm  (and  in  the  case  of  astigmatism  and  anisometropia, 
the  snallest)  and  in  wearing  the  contction  always.    A 
aJBOUBt  of  hetcrophoria  will  generally,  in  a  short  time, 


disappear  when  the  error  Is  corrected;  if  not,  it  must  be  corrected 
by  prisms  or  decentring.  (E.  C.*) 

VISITATION  (Lat.  from  w'ntor«,  frequeaUtive  form  of  vistre, 
to  k)ok  at,  go  to  see,  visit,  ottfcre,  to  see),  an  act  of  visiting,  or 
going  to  see,  a  formal  visit.  The  use  of  the  word  for  an  act  of 
divine  retributive  justice,  or  generally  of  an  occurrence  of  grave 
import,  such  as  a  plague  or  famine,  is  due  mainly  to  Biblical 
phraseology,  as  in  "  the  day  of  visitation  "  (Isa.  x.  5).  For  the 
duty  of  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  to  visit  periodically  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  the  Visttatio 
JJminium  Apostohruntt  see  Bishop.  The  specific  application 
of  the  term  is  to  a  formal  periodical  visit  paid  by  a  superior 
authority  to  an  institution  or  to  a  district  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  examination  or  the  like.  There  are  three  classes 
of  such  vidtadons:  ecclesiastical,  charitable  and  heraldic. 
Ecclesiastical  visitations,  originaUy  the  periodical  journeys  of 
personal  inflection  to  ascertain  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
condition  of  each  pariah,  form  part  of  the  functions  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon.  All  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  at  law  subject  to  visitation;  the  functions  of  the 
"visitors"  have  been  largely  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Chanty  Commissioners.  Colleges  at  a  university  are  regarded  in 
law  as  charitable  institutions,  and  each  college  has  a  "  visitor  " 
whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  founder  and  see  that  his  wishes 
are  carried  out.  Heraldic  visitations  were  perambulations 
made  by  a  king-at-arms  or  other  high  heraldic  officer  with  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  examine  into  pedigrees  and 
claims  to  bear  arms.  The  results  of  these  visitations  were 
entered  in  "  Visitation  Books,"  whldi  are  in  the  nature  of 
official  records;  their  admissibility  as  evidence,  though  claimed, 
is  judicially  questioned  as  containing  merely  experts'  statements 
from  the  families  to  whom  they  ^fer  (D'Arcy  de  Knayth 
Peerage  Case,  1901).  These  heraldic  visitations  ceased  about 
xd86. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  meanings  may  be  mentioned  the 
festival  of  the  "  Visitation  of  Mary,**  in  commemoration  of  the  visit 
of  the  Virgin  to  Elisabeth,  mother  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated 
in  the  Roman,  Greek  and  other  churches  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  the 
office  of  the  English  Church,  the  "  Visiution  of  the  Sick,"  ordered 
for  the  spiritual  comfort  and  benefit  of  sick  persons. 

For  the  international  law  relating  to  the  right  of  belligerent  vessels 
to  "  viat  and  search  "  neutral  venels  in  time  of  war,  see  Sbarcb, 
Right  op. 

VISITINO  CARDS.  The  use  of  cards  of  personal  identifica- 
tion for  sodal  purposes  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  that  centre  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  17th  centuiy.  But  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  a  rougher  and  ruder  form,  this  mark  of  intercourse 
dates  from  much  earlier  times,  and  that  the  Chinese,  and  possibly 
other  Oriental  nations  also,  had  in  bygone  ages  employed  sudi 
mediums  of  communication  on  calling  at  the  houses  of  absent 
friends.  When  and  where  visiting  cards  first  came  into  vogue  in 
Europe  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever,  that  they  were  first  used  in  Germany — and  as  early  as  the 
x6th  century.  A  German  visiting  card  recently  discovered  in 
Venice  bears  this  inscription:  Johannes  WesierkoU  Westpkalus 
scribehatt  Pataoii,  4  MarUi  1$  x  60,  Concerning  this.  Professor 
Dr  Kirmis  {Dakeim,  September  30th,  1905)  remarks  that  the 
German  students  in  Padua  were  wont,  on  quitting  the  university, 
to  pay  farewell  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  professors,  and,  in  the 
event  of  not  finding  them  within,  to  leave  their  names  on  paper 
billets;  and  he  adds  that  the  custom  must,  until  that  time, 
have  been  unknown  in  Italy,  for  this  card  of  the  student  Wester- 
holt  was  sent  by  Professor  Giacomo  Cbntarini  on  the  xsth  of 
January  1572  to  Venice  as  a  curiosity.  Under  the  reign  oi 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  the  fashion  appears  to  have  become  firmly 
established  in  France.  Small  strips  of  paper  were  at  first  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  the  communication;  but  gradually 
they  attained  a  more  elaborate  finish  and  execution.  Ladies 
especially  seem  to  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  direction,  and 
to  have  embellished  their  cards  with  hand  drawings,  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  "hearts"  and  other  amorous  tokens  of 
affection.   Under  Louis  XV.|  the  reign  of  exguiste  extravagance 
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t  funushtd  iriUi  ddi- 


tbc  penon  raided.  A  further  ata^c  lu  the  development  of  thU 
cuslom  was  Ibe  autograph  lignature  at  the  foot  of  the  card 
beneath  the  engraved  view.     England  (oUowed  the  lead  of 


jt  thougb  in 


Franci 

temrds  the  close  ol 

•bspe  ol  the  card  and  the  vay  ol  describing  the  qiudily  ol  the 
person  whom  it  nprescnts.  the  modem  teodenc]'  is  evciTwhere 
in  (avDUC  ol  limplidly  and  the  avoidance  ol  osicntation. 

^luablt  collection  of  yiiating  <aid>  !•  thai  of  ihs  t^iUnena 


op-  (i*QS).  "l""'-  S" 


o  Jaj. 


m.  N.W.  of  Sei  . 

iIlo  has  a  brisic  tndc  m  lest 

Hween  Ihe  (jth  and  i6lh 

stronghold  of  the  Boiniaa  rulen.  There  were 
lortjneo  paioces  at  Sutjedu,  and  Bobovac,  vnong  the  mountains 
on  the  north.  Bobovac,  which  had  withstood  many  previoiia 
usaulti,  was  beliayed  to  the  Tuilu  in  146J;  at  Suljefka  there 
is  A  Fnnciscan  monastery,  founded  in  1591,  often  rued  by  the 
Turlts,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  iSii.  Just  behnr  Viioko  lay  the 
lowD  of  PodviMiko,  called  SaUt  VisKki  by  Ihe  Ragusana,  which 
was  Ihe  chief  mart  of  the  countty  from  imS  to  1430. 

VlgOH  (also  spelled  viser,  viior,  viiard  oi  viiud),  a  term  now 
used  generally  of  the  vaiious  forms  af  movable  C>ce-guards  in 
the  helmet  of  raedieval  and  later  timo.  It  meant  properly 
>  mask  lor  the  face,  and  ii  an  adaptation  of  the  O.Fr. 
•ilKTC,  mod.  tiiilre,  as  is  seen  by  Ihe  M.E.  Conns  nier,  liiere. 
It  is  thus  to  be  tefened  to  the  Fr.  rir,  face,  LaL  tisui,  from 
Met,  to  see.  In  this  sense  the  word  "  visoc  "  is  modem,  Ibe 
movable  guard  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fui  being  known  as 
an  "  aveniail "  or  "  veuuil,"  and  that  for  the  lower  pan  a 
"  beaver  "  {see  HeucET), 

VISTULA  (Gei.  Wrklml,  Foliih  WUla),  one  of  the  chief  riven 
of  Europe,  rising  In  Austria  tad  flowing  Gist  through  Rus^sn 
and  then  through  Prussian  territory  so         is  m  A 

Silesia  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Wes    Beskj  en  range 

The  nnani  run>  through  a  nountain  valley 
to  SchwanwisKT,  where  it  leaves  (he  m      ta 
and  fbrmi  part  of  the  Aufin^CemHiq    ra 
AuatriaD  tcnitory  (Galicia),  it  nucft  Craecrw  rcA 

alangiUEtehaftBefronuecwithRuxdalP  la        be 
towards  the  aonh.  until  at  ZawichnH  i    ni 

■ ^& 

Ibe  plain  of  central  and  aonhern  Poland,  It 
the  lunclion  of  the  Bug  sweeps  W.  aiid  N 
Wlodawek  (sec  Further  FotaKP  lor  lis  courst 


ilhisnearjoief^.,- 
a  bnad  valley  belwe 


flowt  directly  10  Danzig  Day,  wpuc  uie 

(lows  into  the  Frischea  HaH.    The  er. „  ..., 

fertile.  Par»  of  it  are  koown  aa  Iffriffr  {cf.  the  EnEliih  "  ii>lai<d> '' 
or  "  bolmft  '  in  the  Fens  and  other  kiw-lying  tracls  or  the  mt)^  In 
the  lower  put  of  the  ddla  the  KaB  Canal  kads  from  Ibe  main  river 
la  the  Friichei  HiS;  ibeip  are  aln  varioui  natural  chann^  in  that 

and  mching  Danxig  Bay  wicb 
ial  cut  coostructed  in  1888-06. 


tonmpanllcltotheco 


of  Fehiiury  1840.   The  important 

the  old  channel,  and  this  channel 

it  by  a  canal  at  NeulahrmuHr.    The  N< 


lo_ia43-S7  the  outflow  of  th 


Jooati  foriDcriy  incomider- 
ina  brudened  by  namral 


ihcK  aiul  floodi  (pnn 


Poland  (»,..)  uid  I 


nd  Ihe  Pilica,  Biuia,  Brabe.  Schwai 


nt  Poland,  the  Wiepn  ai 

<ruwa.    The  Biihe  and  Ihc  Brdinberv  Car 

riuula  10  the  Nets  and  10  10  the  q£r.    - 

*^h1' Keller.,  V«rf- 


c.  Wiilolia  and  San  h 


^-,  P-rul-  •I'd 


VITAUANDt,  bishop  of  Rome 
Eugenius  I,  and  was  followed  b; 
thelite  conltovfTSy  then  raging  hi 
refraining  at  least  ft 


Ti  657  to  679,  succeeded 


of  ll 


Tyf.- 


itans  II.  The  chief  e[usode  in  his  uneventful  ponli&cali 
was  ttie  visit  of  Conslans  to  Rome;  Ihe  pope  received  him 
"  almost  with  reli^us  honours,"  a  deference  which  he  requited 
by  stripping  all  the  brazen  ornaments  ol  Ihe  dly — even  to  the 
t^  ol  the  Pantheon — and  sending  them  to  ConstantiDoplc. 
Archbishop  Theodore  was  tent  to  Canleibuiy  hy  Viialian. 

VITEBSK,  a  gDvenunenl  of  western  Russia,  with  the  govein- 
ment  of  Pskov  on  the  N.,  Smolensk  on  the  E..  Ms^lev,  Minsk 
and  Wna  on  the  S..  and  Coutland  and  Uvenia  on  Ihe  W., 
having  an  area  of  16,978  sq.  m.  Except  on  its  south-eastern 
and  northern  borden.  where  there  are  low  hills,  deeply  eroded 
by  the  rivers,  ils  surface  is  moslly  ^t,  or  slightly  undulating, 
and  more  than  t.  millian  acres  are  occupied  by  immense  Darshei. 
while  there  are  as  many  as  1500  small  lakes.  It  is  mainly 
built  up  of  Devonian  red  sandstones  and  red  days,  hut  Ihe 
CarbonifCTOus  Formations — both  the  Lower,  chaiacleiixed 
by  layers  of  coal,  and  the  Upper — crop  out  in  the  east.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  Glacial  and  posl-Glacial  formations,  in 

laining  bones  and  Itmi  implements  and  ornaments.     The 

so     IS  lot  the  most  part  unpioduclive.  The  W.  Dvina  rises 

ar  from  the  Dortb^^astera  angle  of  the  govcmmeni,  and 

Q  wB  through  it,  ot  along  its  southern  boundary,  for  aa  m. 

From  ils  confluence  with  Ihe  Ka^ya,  i.*.  for  more  than  450  m., 

is  navigahle;  and,  through  a  tributary,  the  Ulyanka,  it  is 

coiuiecled   with   the  Dnieper  by  the  Berciini  CanaL     The 

Meaha  and  Kasplya,  tributaries  oF  Ihe  W.  Dvina,  are  navigable 

firing.    The  chmale  is  relatively  mild,  the  average  yearly 

mperature  at  the  ciiy  of  Vitebsk  being  40*  F.  (January  16^.4; 

J        64°-3).    The  population  was  estimated  at  1,740.700  in 

906      The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  distiicu,  the 

hi     towns  oE  which  are  Vilebsk,  Drisa,  Dvinsk,  formerly  Dlma- 

b  rg    Gorodok,  Lepel,  Lyutsyn,  Nevel,   Polotsk,  Ryeihitsa, 

Sebeih  and  Veliih. 

VrrEBSK,  a  town  ot  Russia,  capitalot  the  goveniraeni  nf 
Ihe  same  aaine,  00  both  banks  of  the  W.  Dvina,  and  on  ihe 
tailwiy  from  Smolensk  to  Riga,  8j  m.  N.W.  from  the  former. 
Pop.  (iSSs)  H,6j6;  (1897)  65,871.  Il  Is  an  old  town,  with 
decaying  mansions  of  Ihe  nobihiy,  and  dirty  Jewish  quarters. 
halF  oF  its  inhabitants  being  Jews.  There  are  two  cMhedrals. 
founded  in  1664  and  1777  respectively.  The  church  of  St 
Ehas,  a  fine  example  of  the  Old  Russian  style  of  architecture, 
founded  in  164],  was  bumed  down  in  1904.  The  manuFacturri 
are  InsiEniflcanl,  and  the  poorer  dassa  support  Ihemaelves  by 
gardening,  boal'building  and  Ihe  flax  trade,  while  the  merchants 
cany  on  an  active  business  with  Riga  in  corSj  Bai,  hemp, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  timber. 

Vitebsk  (Dbesk,  Vltbesk  and  Vilepesk)  fs  mentioeed  for 
the  Gilt  time  In  loir,  when  It  belonged  to  the  Polatsk  princi. 
paUly.    Eighty  years  Uter  It  beome  the  chief  town  of  •  separate 
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priiid(»Jity»  and  so  continued  untH  1530,  when  it  came  under 
the  dominion  off  tlie  Lithuanians.  In  the  i6lh  century  it  fell 
to  Poland.  Under  the  privileges  granted  to  the  dty  by  the 
Polish  lovereigns  it  flourished,  but  it  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
the  wan  between  Russia  and  Poland,  during  which  it  was 
thrice  taken  by  the  Russians  and  burned.    Russia  annexed  it 

fioally  in  i77a^ 

VniLU,  VITELUIZZD  (  ?-x502),  Italian  condoUiere. 
Together  with  his  father,  Niccold,  tyrant  of  Citti  di  Castello, 
and  his  brothers,  who  were  all  soldiers  ci  fortune,  he  instituted 
a  new  type  of  infantry  armed  with  sword  and  pike  to  resist  the 
Gennan  men-at-arms,  and  also  a  corps  of  mounted  infantry 
anned  with  arquebuses.  Vrtellosao  took  service  with  Florence 
against  Pisa,  and  later  with  the  French  in  Apulia  (1496)  and 
with  the  Orsint  facticm  against  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  1500 
Vltelloxzo  and  the  Orsini  made  peace  with  the  pope,  and  the 
biter's  son  Cesare  Borgia,  being  determined  to  crush  the  petty 
tyrants  oi  Romagna  and  consc^date  papal  power  in  that 
province,  took  the  condoUieri  into  his  service.  Vitellozzo 
dntioguisbed  himself  in  many  oigagements,  and  in  1501  he 
advanced  against  Florence,  moved  as  much  by  a  desire  to  avenge 
his  brother  Paolo,  who  while  in  the  service  of  the  republic  had 
been  sospeoted  of  treachery  and  put  to  death  (1499),  as  by 
Ccsare's  orders.  In  fact,  while  the  latter  was  actually  nego- 
tiatmg  with  the  republic,  Vitelli  seized  Arezzo.  Forced  by 
Bocgia  and  the  French,  much  against  his  will,  to  give  up  the 
dty,  he  b^an  from  that  moment  to  nurture  hostile  feelings 
towards  his  master  and  to  aq;>ire  to  independent  rule.  He  took 
part  with  the  Orsini,  Oliverotlo  da  Fermo  and  other  captains 
in  the  aMn^Hracy  of  La  Magione  against  the  Borgia;  but 
outnal  distrust  and  the  incapacity  of  the  leaders  before  Cesare's 
cneigy  and  the  promise  of  French  hdp,  brought  the  plot  to 
aau^t,  and  Vitdli  and  other  ecnd^Miaif  hoping  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Cesare  once  more,  seized  Senigallia  in  his  name. 
There  tb^  were  decoyed  by  him  and  arrested  while  their 
troops  wwe  oat  of  r^ch,  and  Vitelli  and  Oliverotto  were 
ttran^ed  that  same  night  (jist  of  Decemba  1502). 

See  voL  iS.  of  E.  Ricottl's  Sloria  delta  campaptie  di  wentara  (Turin, 
it45).  in  which  Donienkhi's  MS.  VUa  di  VtteUimo  VitdU  is  quoted ; 
cTVrianc  Char  Borfia  (Paris.  1889);  P.  Villari,  Lift  and  Timts 
9i  N.  MackiacBdli  (Eogliih  ed.,  London,  189a);  see  also  under 
ALizAifOBn  VL  and  Cssaaa  Bobgia. 

VmUiUS,  AULUS*  Roman  emperor  from  the  and  of 
J^oaiy  u>  the  aand  of  December  aj>.  69,  was  horn  on  the 
24tb  of  September  aj>.  15.  He  was  the  son  of  Ludus  Vitd- 
fios,  who  had  been  consul  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius. 
Aabs  was  consul  in  48,  and  (perhaps  in  60-61)  proconsul  of 
Africa,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himsdf 
with  credit.  Under  Galba,  to  the  general  astonishment,  at 
the  end  of  68  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  Lower 
Germany,  and  here  he  made  himself  popular  with  his  subalterns 
and  Willi  the  soldiers  by  outrageous  prodigality  and  excessive 
VDod  nature,  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  mder  and  disdpline. 
Far  from  bdng  ambitious  or  scheming,  he  was  lazy  and  self- 
iadnlgcnt,  fond  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  to  Caecina  and  Valens,  commanders  of  two  legions 
on  the  Rhine.  Through  these  two  men  a  military  revolution 
was  speedily  accomplished,  and  early  in  69  Vitellius  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  or,  more 
acairately,  emperor  of  the  armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many.  In  fact,  he  was  never  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  entire  Roman  world,  thou^  at  Rome  the  senate  accepted 
him  and  decreed  to  him  the  usual  imperial  honours.  He 
advanced  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  licentious  and  ruffianly 
soldiery,  and  Rome  became  the  scene  of  riot  and  massacre, 
gbi&aiorial  shows  and  extravagant  feasting.  As  soon  as  it 
«as  known  that  the  armies  <A  the  East,  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum 
had  decfaicd  for  Vespasian,  Vitellius,  deserted  by  many  of  bis 
sdberenta,  wooM  have  resigned  the  title  of  emperor.  It  was 
said  that  the  terns  of  resignation  had  actually  been  agreed 
■pon  with  Primns,  one  of  Vespasian's  chief  supporters,  but 
the  pnctodaas  refused  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  the  agreement, 


and  forced  him  to  return  to  tbe  palace,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  deposit  the  in»gnia  of  empire  in  the  temple  of  Concord. 
On  the  entrance  of  Ve^Msian's  troops  into  Rome  he  was  dragged 
out  of  some  miserable  hiding-place,  driven  to  the  fatal  Gemonian 
stairs,  and  there  struck  down.  "  Yet  I  was  once  your  emperor," 
were  the  last  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  noblest  words  of 
Vitellius.  During  his  brief  administration  Vitellius  showed 
indications  of  a  desire  to  govern  wisely,  but  he  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Valens  and  Cafrina,  who  for  their  own 
ends  encouraged  him  in  a  course  of  vidous  excesses  which  threw 
his  better  qualities  into  the  background. 

See  Tadtua,  Histories;  Suetonius^  ViteOius;  Dio  Casaius  Ixv.; 
Merivale.  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  cha.  56,  57; 
H .  Schiller,  GeukidUe  der  rdmiuken  Kaiserteiit  i.  pt.  i ;  W.  A.  Spooncr's 
cd.  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitua  (introduction) ;  B.  W.  Henderson, 
Cioii  War  and  Rebeliion  in  the  Roman  Empire,  AJ>.  69-70  (1908). 

VTTERBO,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of  Rome, 
Italy,  54  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Rome,  1073  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (i9or)  17,344  (town),  21,258  (commune).  It  lies  on  the 
old  high  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  and  besides  tbe 
railway  to  Rome  it  has  a  branch  line  (25  m.)  going  N.E.  to 
Attlgliano,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Florence,  tt  is 
picturesquely  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens,  and  endosed 
by  walls  and  towers,  which  date  partly  from  the  Lombard 
period.  The  streets  are  paved  with  large  lava  bk>cks,  of  which 
the  town  is  also  built.  It  has  many  picturesque  medieval 
towers  and  other  edifices  (the  Palazzo  degli  Alessandri  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting),  for  which  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  central  Italy,  and  some  elegant  fountains;  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  (Gothic  Fontana  Grande  (1279, 
restored  in  1424)  and  Fontana  della  Rocca  by  Vignola  (1566). 
The  dtadd  (Rocca)  itself,  erected  by  Cardinal  Albomoz  in 
r345,  is  now  a  barrack.  The  Palazzo  Patrizi  is  a  building  of 
the  early  Renaissance  in  the  Florentine  style.  The  cathedral, 
a  fine  basilica,  of  the  x  2th  (?)  century,  with  columns  and  fantastic 
capitals  of  the  period,  ori^nally  flat-roofed  and  later  vaulted, 
with  16th-century  restorations,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pope 
John  XXI.,  and  has  a  CSothic  campanile  in  black  and  white 
stone.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  S.  Silvestro  (now  (Thiesa 
dd  Gesii)  and  not  the  cathedral  that,  In  X27X,  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  during  public 
worship,  of  Henry,  son  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  by.  Guy  de 
Montfort  (see  Dante,  Inf.  xiL  xi8).  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakq>ear)  compelled  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  to  hold  his  stirrup  as  his  vassaL  The  old  epis* 
copal  palace  with  a  double  loggia  btiilt  on  to  it  (recently 
restored  to  its  original  form)  is  a  CSothic  building  of  the  13th 
century,  in  which  numerous  conclaves  have  been  hdd.  The 
church  of  S.  Rosa  exhibits  the  embalmed  body  of  that  saint, 
a  native  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  her  dghteenth  year,  after 
working  various  mirades  and  having  distinguished  herself  by 
her  invectives  against  Frederick  II.  (x25x),  some  ruins  of  whose 
pabce,  destroyed  after  his  death,  exist.  S.  Francesco,  a  (jothic 
church  (before  1256),  contains  the  fine  (jothic  tombs  of  Popes 
Clement  IV.  and  Adrian  V.,  and  has  an  external  pulpit  of 
the  X5lh  century.  The  town  also  contains  a  few  small  Roman- 
esque churches  (S.  Maria  Nuova,  S.  Andrea,  S.  Giovanni  in 
Zoccoli,  S.  Sisto,  &c.)  and  several  other  CSothic  churches. 
S.  Maria  della  CeUa  is  noteworthy  among  the  former  as  having 
one  of  the  earliest  rampanili  of  any  size  in  Italy  (9th  century). 
The  town  hall,  with  a  medieval  tower  and  a  xsth-century 
portico,  contains  some  Etruscan  sarcophagi  from  sites  in  the 
ndghbourhood,  and  a  few  good  paintings.  At  one  comer  of 
the  picturesque  square  in  front  of  it  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  the  hunt  of  Mdeager,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  the  fair  Galiana,  to  win  whom,  it  is  said,  a 
Roman  noble  laid  siege  to  Viterbo  in  X135.  Gose  by  is  the 
elegant  (jothic  facade  of  S.  Maria  dcUa  Salute,  in  white  and 
red  marble  with  sculptures.  The  (Gothic  cloisters  of  S.  Maria 
della  Veriti  just  outside  the  town  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  church  contains  frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (1469)  and 
a  fine  majolica  pavement.    A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east 
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is  the  handsome  early  Renaissance  pilgrimage  church  of  the 
Madonno  della  Querda;  the  facade  is  adorned  with  three 
lunettes  by  Andrea  della  Robbia.  The  fine  wooden  roof  of 
the  interior  is  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger  (1519-25). 
The  adjoining  monastery  has  a  pleasing  cloistered  court.  A 
mile  and  a  quarter  farther  is  the  town  of  Bagnaia,  with  the 
Villa  Lante,  still  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name,  with 
fine  fountains  and  beautiful  trees,  ascribed  to  Vignola.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vlterbo  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture; 
hemp  is  a  specialty  of  the  district,  and  tobacco  and  various 
grains  are  largely  grown,  as  well  as  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mineral  q>rings;  the  warm 
sulphur  spring  of  Bollicame,  libout  2  m.  off,  is  alluded  to  by 
Dante  (Inf.  ziv.  79). 

Viterbo  is  by  some  identified  with  Surrina  urnio,  which  is 
only  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  while  some  place  it  at  the 
sulphtir  springs,  called  the  Bollicame,  to  the  west  of  Viterbo 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Cassia,  where  Roman  remains  exist. 
This  might  well  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  town.  Here  the 
Via  Cassia  was  joined  by  the  Via  Ciminia,  passing  east  of  the 
Lacus  Ciminius,  while  a  road  branched  off  to  Ferentum.  See 
E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lot.  zi.  (Berlin,  x888),  p.  454; 
H.  Nissen,  ItaUscke  Landefkunde  (Berlin,  1902),  ii.  345.  "Die 
forgeries  of  the  Dominican  Annio  da  Viterbo  (d.  1502)  were 
directed  to  prove  that  Viterbo  was  the  site  of  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae  (see,  however,  Montefiascone).  There  are  no 
archaeological  reinains  in  Viterbo  itself,  ezupt  a  few  courses 
of  masonry  under  the  bridge  which  connects  the  cathedral 
with  the  city,  near  the  cathedral,  possibly  the  pier  of  an  older 
bridge.  But  the  site  is  not  unreasonably  considered  to  be 
ancient,  and  the  name  to  be  derived  from  Vetus  wbs;  tombs, 
too,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  assumption  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  medieval 
town  occupies  the  Etruscan  site.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Lom- 
bard king  Desiderius  (the  decree  ascribed  to  him,  now  in  the 
municipal  palace,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  forgery  of 
Annio).  It  is  the  centre  of  the  territory  of  the  "  patrimony 
of  Peter,"  which  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  gave  to 
the  papal  see  in  the  xath  century;  in  the  13th  century  it 
became  a  favourite  papal  residence.  Popes  Urban  IV.  (1361), 
Gregory  X.  (1271)*  John  XXI.  (1276),  Nicholas  UI.  (1277) 
and  Martin  IV.  (1281)  were  elected  here,  and  it  wtfs  at  Viterbo 
that  Alezander  IV.  (1261),  Clement  IV.  (1268),  Adrian  V. 
(1276)  and  John  XXI.  (1277)  died.  (T.  As.) 

VITET,  LUDOVIC  (1802-1873),  French  dramatist  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  x8th  of  October  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  the  £coIe  Normale.  His  politics  were  liberal,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  "  Aide-toi,  le  del  t'aidera."  On 
the  triumph  of  liberal  prindples  in  1830  Guizot  created  an  office 
espedally  for  Vitct,  who  became  inspector-general  of  historical 
monuments.  In  1834  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  two  years  later  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  consistent  in  his  monarchist  prindples,  and  abstaihed 
from  taking  any  part  in  politics  during  the  second  empire.  The 
disasters  of  1870-71  reawakened  Vitet's  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondts  his 
optimistic  "  Lettres  sur  le  siige  de  Paris."     He  died  in  1873. 

Vitet  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  the  history  of 
art,  and  his  lianograpkie  de  rEglise  Notre  Dame  de  Noyon  (1645) 
especially  did  much  to  awaken  popular  interest  in  architecture. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Romantic  movement  he  wrote  some  vivid 
dramatic  sketches  of  the  time  of  the  League.  They  are:  Les 
Barricades,  seines  kislorigues  (1826).  Les  Etats  de  Blois,  schnes 
(1827).  and  La  Mart  de  Henri  IlL  (1829),  all  three  being  published 
together  in  18^  with  the  title  of  La  Ligue.  The  best  of  these  it  the 
Etats  de.Blais,  in  which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  is  described 
in  the  most  convindng  manner. 

VITORIA,  an  episcopal  dty  of  northern  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Aiava;  on  the  Miranda  de  Ebro-Alsasua 
section  of  the  Northern  railways,  among  the  southern  outliers 
of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Zadorra,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  (1900)  30,701. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  hill  1750  ft.  high,  and  overiooks  the  plain 


of  Alava.  Its  oldest  part,  the  CampOlo'or  VHIa-Soao,  oocnpies 
the  top  <^  the  hill;  some  of  the  walls  and  towers  by  which  it 
was  formeriy  defended  still  remain.  Below  it  is  Vitoxia  Antigua, 
with  narrow  tortuous  lanes;  on  the  still  lower  kvd  ground  is 
the  modem  town,  with  wide  streets,  an  arcaded  marketplace 
and  shady  promenades.  The  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  in  the 
Campillo  dates  from  xx8x,  but  has  been  considerably  spcaled 
by  late  additions:  the  church  of  San  Miguel  also  dates  from  the 
X2th  century;  it  has  an  ezceptionally  beautiful  altar,  carved  in 
wood  by  J.  Velazquez  and  G.  Hernandez,  in  the  x6tJi  century. 
The  town  hall  and  the  palace  of  the  provincial  assembly  contain 
some  fine  paintings  and  interesting  relics  connected  with  the 
history  of  Alava.  Vitoria,  from  its  favourable  position  on  the 
main  lines  from  Madrid  to  France  and  to  the  port  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, is  an  important  centre  of  trade  in  wine,  wool,  horses,  mules 
and  hardware;  other  industries  are  paper-making,  carriage- 
building,  cabinet-making,  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  There  is  a  bran<^  railway  from  Vitoria  to 
VillarteaL  The  dty  is  lighted  by  electridty;  its  trade  and 
population  have  largely  increased  since  X875. 

Vitoria  was  founded  in  581  by  Leovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths; but  its  importance  dates  from  l^e  xoth  century.  In 
1 181  Sancho  the  Wise  of  Navarre  granted  it  a  charter  and  forti- 
fied it. 

Battie  of  Vitoria. — For  the  operations  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Vitoria  see  Peninsulas  Was.  On  June  aist,  1813, 
the  French  army  in  Spain  (about  65,000  men  with  150  guns), 
under  Ring  Joseph  Bonaparte,  held  an  extended  position  in  the 
basin  of  Vitoria,  south  (with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  right) 
of  the  river  Zadorra.  The  left  rested  on  the  heights  of  Puebla, 
north  of  the  Puebla  Pass,  and  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  throu^ 
which  ran  the  Miranda-Vitoria-Bayonne  road,  Joseph's  line  of 
communication  with  France.  Thence  the  line  stretdied  to  the 
ridge  of  Margarita,  the  troops  so  far  being  under  General  Gazan, 
with  a  second  supporting  line  under  D'Erlon  between  Aiinez 
and  Hormandad  and  a  reserve  behind  Arinez.  The  rigjht  txixlcr 
RdUe  guarded  the  Bilbao-Vitoria  road,  occupying  heights  on 
the  irarth  bank  of  the  Zadorra,  and  also  the  villages  and  bridges 
of  Abechuco  and  Gamarra  Mayor,  as  well  as  a  ridge  near  Azi^ 
on  the  south  bank. 

There  were  no  troops  between  Hermandad  and  Ariaga,  except 
a  mass  of  cavalry  near  Ali.  The  2Uuiorra,  fordable  in  certain 
spots  only,  was  spaimed  by  bridges  at  Puebla  de  Arganzon, 
Nandares,  Villodas,  Tres  Puentes,  Mendoza,  Abechuco  and 
Gamarra  Mayor,  which  French  guns  commanded;  but,  for  some 
reason,  none  of  these  had  been  destroyed.  The  faults  of  the 
French  ix)sition  and  thdr  occupation  of  it  were  its  extension; 
that  it  was  in  prolongation  of  and  (on  the  right  e^)ecially)  very 
dose  to  their  line  of  retreat,  so  that  if  the  right  were  driven  back 
this  line  could  be  at  once  seized;  that  the  centre  was  not  strongly 
hdd;  and  that  all  bridges  were  left  intact. 

The  Allies  (nearly  80,000,  with  90  guns),  under  Wellington, 
had  moved  from  the  river  Bayas  at  daylight  to  attack  Joseph, 
in  four  columns,  the  right  bdng  tmder  Hill  (20,000,  induding 
Morillos*s  Spaniards),  the  right  centre  and  left  centre  under 
Wellington  (30,000)  and  the  left  under  Graham  (20,000,  indud- 
ing Longa's  Spaniards).  As  the  columns  mardied  across  the 
intersected  country  between  the  Bayas  and  Zadorra,  extending 
from  near  Puebla  de  Arganzon  to  the  Bilbao-Vitoria  road,  they 
kq>t  touch  with  each  other;  and  as  they  neared  the  Zadorra 
the  battle  opened  all  along  the  line  soon  after  zo  a.m.  Welling- 
ton's instructions  to  Graham  were  to  undertake  no  manoeuvre 
which  would  separate  his  column  from  those  on  the  right;  but. 
with  this  proviso,  to  seize  the  Vitoria-Bayonne  road  if  the  enemy 
appeared  deddedly  in  retreat.  Hill  after  a  sharp  contest  gained 
the  Puebla  hdghts,  too  weakly  hdd;  and  pushing  throu^  the 
pass  carried  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Alava.  The  right  centre 
column  having  reached  Villodas,  was  waiting  for  HUl  to  gain 
further  ground,  when  the  bridge  at  Tres  Puentes  was  observed 
to  be  unguarded,  probably  because  it  was  commanded  from  the 
south  bank;  and,  the  French  attention  bdng  now  turned  towards 
their  flanks,  it  was  surprised  and  rushed  by  Wellington  with  the 
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amn  vu  p«ti«]ly  fomd,  whilE  hn  left  «ru  hiid  prcutd  by 
llill:iiid,  loriiic  tliu  Guin  and  D'Erlan  mijht  b«tutoll[rom 
RbUc,  be  ordcnd  Lh«n  la  nithdnw  la  i  nd|e  (inhti  back, 
■ludi  Ibrr  did,  holding  Arinn  in  front.  Hen  then  >u  no 
bud  Sfftunt:  bul,  u  WcUington  had  now  paoed  thin  divitiont, 
■uay  gut^  and  the  canliy  (which,  however,  from  the  nature  of 
the  fTouEbd  onld  be  but  little  uied)  mcrou  the  Zaxtorra,  Mar- 
prita,  Kernuadad  and  Arinei  mn  fdl  to  the  Allica. 

On  the  Mi,  Graham,  having  turned  the  heights  north  of 
Zadorra  with  Longa'i  Spaniards,  icixcd  Gamarra  Menor  clou 
to  Ibe  Bayonoe  road.  He  also  with  heavy  km  carried  Gamarra 
lUyv  aad  Abechuco,  but  the  bridca  south  ol  these  villages, 
tluo^  more  tban  once  takni.  were  alwayi  iroptured  by  Reille. 
Ai  length,  when  ■  bcipic  from  Ihe  Allied  centre  had  been 
pabKJ  op  (iiini  HFrmandad  againii  Reille's  flank,  he  withdrew 
fnn  Ibi  obslioatety  defended  bridges,  and  before  this  Guan 
uti  D'Eilon  had  also  fallen  back,  fighting,  to  a  third  position 
M  a  Mf  betven  Armentia  and  All  west  of  Vltoria.  Here,  at 
tboul  6  p^nL,  they  made  a  fast  stand,  being  compelled  in  the  end 
Id  jvld;  and  as  Graham  having  rv>w  crossed  the  bridges  vts 
cW  to  Hk  Bayofme  mad,  the  main  body  ol  Joseph's  army  Srd 
by  a  bad  crasi  load  lowaids  Puupcluni,  abandoning  artillery, 
Khidn  aod  bacgice  (of  which  an  enormous  quantity  was  parked 
icar  Vitoria),  Reille  afterwards  gaining  it  through  Betonia. 
TW  AUn*  then  occupied  Vitoria  aiu]  pursued  the  French  until 
UfbtialL  All  Joseph's  equipages,  smmunitioD  and  stores, 
■43  (BBS.  a  million  tlerling  in  money,  and  various  trophies  fell 
■ta  WdliBglon's  funds,  the  French  lOH  in  men  being  nearly 
TWO,  that  of  the  AUiei  over  500a,  of  whom  160a  were  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  This  decisive  victory  practically  freed  Spain 
henFrMJi  dominatioo.  fC.  W.  R.) 

■1IR1>  >  town  e(  nortli-wtattm  Fnocp,  capital  ol  an 
•nondiHenwnt  in  the  department  of  lUe-et-rilaine,  ulualed 
oa  a  Ua  imng  from  th*  left  bank  of  the  VUtine.  34  m.  £.  ol 
Boms  bjr  niL  Pop,  (i«o6}  town,  7106;  commune,  10,091, 
Tie  town  targtly  retainl  it!  feudal  aapect.  The  ramparta  on 
tke  Bonk  isde  and  on  the  west,  consisting  of  a  machicolated 
«■■  witk  tswen  at  intervals,  are  slOl  standing.  Only  one 
puwtf  rcmaini  o(  the  origiiial  castle,  founded  towards  the 
ad  e<  the  nth  century^  the  rest  wat  rebuilt  in  the  i4tb  and 
isU  oMsiiei  (thr  beat  period  of  Breton  mDltary  architecture) 
•■d  leMoted  in  nccnt  timca.  It  ia  wnr  occupied  by  a  prison, 
a  ■!««««  of  BilDnl  hlMory  and  painlins  and  the  town  k*bnTy. 


3,  datn  fiinn  Ihe  ijth  and  i6th  centuric*. 
ipit  ii  a  fine  eiample  ol   i6th-cenliiry 
nanteUed  triptych 


A  tower  of  the  i6ih  ci 


Itch  of  S 


Martin.     The  t 


Rochen  j  m.  from  Vitii  ■ 
Stvigni. 

Vilrt  was  totmerly  >  Breton  barony,  and  belonged  in  the 
ic«h  century  to  the  younger  branch  of  Ihe  counu  of  Rennc*. 
In  1105  i^  passed  to  Guy  IX.,  baron  of  Laval,  on  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress,  and  allerwards  successively  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Rieui,  Coligny  and  La  TrtmoUle.  The  lawn  wai 
seized  by  Charln  VIII.  in  itSS.  Proleslanlinn  spread  under 
Ihe  rule  of  the  botiset  ol  Rieux  and  Coligny;  Vilri  became  a 
Huguenot  alrongfiold;  and  a  Protestant  church  was  estab- 
lished, whkh  w*a  not  suppressed  till  Ihe  revocation  of  the  edict 
ol  Nantes  in  16^;.  Philip  Emmanuel,  duke  ol  Uercccur,  the 
head  of  the  members  of  the  League  in  Brittany,  besieged  thf 
town  in  vain  lor  6ve  months  In  1JB9.  The  estalea  of  Brittany, 
e  baitina  ol  Vitri  and  of  Lton  allenialely  preaidcd. 
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VITRIFIED  FORTS,  the  name  ^vta  to  cettaia  nde  itooe 
enclosure*  whose  walls  have  been  lubjected  in  a  greater  or 
le:,s  degree  to  the  action  of  fire.  They  are  generally  lituaied 
on  hills  oHering  strong  defensive  poiilioiu.  Their  form  leemi 
to  have  been  deleiminell  by  the  conlour  of  the  flat  aummili 
which  Ihcy  enclose.  The  wall*  vary  in  tiie,  a  few  tieing  up- 
wards of  II  IL  high,  and  are  >o  broad  ihat  they  present  the 
appearance  of  embanknenl*.  Weak  parts  of  the  defence  an 
strengthened  by  double  or  triple  walla,  and  occasioDally  vaat 
lines  of  ramparts,  composed  of  large  blocks  ol  unhewn  and 
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ires,  all  of  them  prcienling  the  peculiarity  of  beini  more 
lesa  consolidated  by  the  fusion  of  the  rock*  of  which  they 
built.  Till*  fusion,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  applica- 
1  of  intense  heat,  is  not  equally  CODiplele  in  the  various  forts, 
!ven  in  the  walls  ol  the  same  fori.  In  some  cases  Ilie  stone* 
only  partially  mdted  and  calcined^  in  olhera  their  adjoining 
edges  an  fused  so  that  they  are  firmly  cemented  together; 

enamcl-tikc  coating  which  binds  them  into  a  uniform  whole; 
and  at  limes,  though  rarely,  the  entin  length  of  ihe  wall  ptesentt 
one  solid  mass  of  vilreous  substance. 

Since  John  Wllliaras— one  of  the  easiest  of  British  geolofiits, 
and  author  of  Tke  iliiural  XiHfdni — £tst  described  these 
lingular  ruins  in  IJ77,  about  £fty  eumplts  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Scotland,  The  most  remarkable  are  Dun  Mac 
Uisneachain  (Dun  Macvwicban),  the  ancient  Becegonium, 
■lioul  0  m.  N.N.E,  of  Oban;  Tap  o'  Noth,  in  Aberdeenshire  1 
Craig  Phadrak,  or  Phadrick,  near  Inverness;  Dun  Dhardhan 
(Duniardil)  in  Glen  Nevis;  Knockfamil,  near  Etrathpefier; 
Dun  Cieicb,  in  Sutherland;  Flnhaven,  nesr  Aherlemno; 
BanybiU,  in  Perthlhin;  Laws,  near  Duiidee;  Dim  Gall  and 
Burnt  Island,  in  Buteshin;  Anwoth,  in  Kirkcudbright;  and 
Cowdcukaowes,  m  Berwickshire.  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain  is  the 
Uigesl  In  area,  being  ajo  yd*,  long  by  so  yd*,  broad.  In  the 
T),p  0'  Noib  the  Tails  arc  about  t  ft,  high  and  between  >o 
and  JO  ft,  thick.  In  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain.  Barryhill  aitd  Law* 
the  remains  of  small  rectangular  dwellings  have  been  found. 

For  a  long  lime  it  was  supposed  that  these  forts  were  peculiar 
to  Scotland;  Imt  they  are  found  also  in.  Londonderry  and 
Cavan,  in  Irdand;  In  Upper  Lusalia,  Bohemia,  SOeais, 
Saiony  and  Thutingia;  in  the  province*  on  the  Rhine,  eipeei- 
oUy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nahe;  In  the  Uckcr  Lake, 
in  Brandenburg,  when  the  walls  are  formed  of  burnt  and 
smelted  brick*;  in  Hungaiy;  and  in  several  place*  in  France, 
such  a*  Chlleiavieui,  Felan,  La  C:ourbc,  Sajnte  Suzanne, 
Puy  de  Gaudy  and  Thannn.  They  have  not  been  found  in 
England  or  Watea. 

In  some  conlinentd  IbiU  the  vitrified  wiOs  an  npponad 
by  mum  of  mviuified  stooa  bailt  up  on  each  side.    TUs, 
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in  all  probability,  constituted  an  essential  feature  in  the  Scottish 
forts.  Except  on  the  hypothesis  of  buttresses  of  a  similar 
kind,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  vast  quantities  of  loose 
stones  which  are  found  both  inside  and  outside  many  of  the 
vitrified  walls. 

The  method  by  which  the  fusion  of  such  extensive  fortifications 
was.  produced  has  excited  much  conjecture.  Williams  main- 
tained that  the  builders  found  out,  either  during  the  process 
of  smelting  bog-ore,  or  whilst  offering  sacrifices,  the  power  of 
fire  in  vitrifying  stone,  and  that  they  utilized  this  method  to 
cement  and  strengthen  their  defences.  This  view  has  been 
keenly  controverted,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  vitrified 
summits  were  not  forts  but  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
an  hypothesis  long  since  aband(Mied;  that  they  are  not  so 
much  forts  as  vitrified  sites,  and  that  the  vitrescence  was 
produced  by  fires  lighted  during  times  of  invasion,  or  in 
religious  celebrations;  and,  lastly,  that  if  they  were  forts  they 
must  originally  have  been  built  of  wood  and  stone,  and  that 
their  present  appearance  is  due  to  ^heir  being  set  on  fire  by 
a  besieging  enemy.  The  theory  of  Williams  has,  with  modi- 
fications, been  accepted  by  the  principal  authorities.  It  is 
supported  by  the  following  facts: — 

(i)  The  idea  of  strengthening  walls  by  means  of  fire  is  not  sin- 

EuLar,  or  confined  to  a  distinct  race  or  area,  at  is  proved  by  the 
urnt-earth  enclosure  of  AztaUn,  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  vitrified 
stone  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  (a)  Many  of  the 
Primary  rocks,  particularly  the  schists,  gneisses  and  traps,  which 
contain  lai]se  quantities  of  potash  and  soda,  can  be  readily  fused  in 
the  open  air  by  means  of  wood  fires — the  alkali  of  the  wood  serving 
in  some  measure  as  a  flux.  (3)  The  walls  are  chiefly  vitrified  at 
the  weakest  points,  the  naturally  inaccessible  parts  being  un- 
vitrified.  (4)  When  the  forts  have  been  placed  on  materials  prac- 
tically infusible,  as  on  the  quartzoae  conglonterates  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  as  at  Craig  Phadraic,  and  on  the  limestones  of 
Dun  Mac  Uisneachain,  pieces  of  fusible  rocks  have  been  selected  and 
carried  to  the  top  from  a  considerable  distance.  (5)  The  vitrified 
walls  of  the  Scottish  forts  are  invariably  formed  oif  small  stones 
which  could  be  easily  acted  upon  by  fire,  whereas  the  outer  ram- 
parts, which  are  not  vitrified,  are  built  of  large  blocks.  (6)  Many 
of  the  continental  forts  are  so  constructed  that  the  fire  must  have 
been  applied  internally,  and  at  the  time  when  the  structure  was 
beinff  erected.  (7)  Ehiubrfe,  in  an  analysis  which  he  made  on 
vitrined  materials  taken  from  four  French  forts,  and  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  February  1881,  found  the  pre- 
sence of  natron  in  such  great  abundance  that  he  inferred  that 
sea-salt  was  used  to  facilitate  fusion.  (8)  In  Scandinavia,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  ordinary  forts,  and  where  for  centuries  a 
system  of  signal  fires  was  enforced  by  law,  no  trace  of  vitrifaction 
has  yet  been  detected. 

A  great  antiquity  has  been  assigned  to  vitrified  forts,  without 
sufficient  proof.  Articles  of  bronze  and  iron  have  been  found 
in  the  Scottish  forts,  while  in  Puy  de  Gaudy  a  Roman  tile  has 
been  discovered  soldered  to  a  piece  of  vitrified  rock.  In  a  few  of 
the  German  forts  Professor  Virchow  found  some  of  th&logs  used 
as  fuel  in  vitrifying  the  walls,  and  he  concluded  from  the  even- 
ness of  their  cut  surfaces  that  iron  and  not  stone  implements 
must  have  been  used.  These  results  indicate  that  these 
structures  were  possibly  in  use  as  late  as  the  eariy  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
built  as  refuges  against  the  Norsemen.  Much  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  forts  favours  this  supposition.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  Scottish  forts.  Here 
the  vitrified  summits  are  invariably  so  selected  that  they  not  only 
command  what  were  the  favourite  landing-places  of  the  vikings, 
but  are  the  best  natural  defences  against  attacks  made  from 
the  direction  of  the  seacoast.  In  Saxony  and  Lusatia  the 
forts  are  known  as  Sckwedatburgen,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  as  the  fortresses  of  the  Fetfiiie— designations  which 
also  seem  to  point  to  an  origin  dating  badt  to  the  times  of  the 
vikings. 

AuTRORiTiSS. — John  Williams,  An  Account  of  some  Remarkable 
Ancient  Ruins  (1777):  A.  Fraser  Tytler,  Bdin.  Phil.  Trans. \o\.  ii.; 
Sir  George  Mackenxie,  Observatiotu  onVitrified  Forts;  Hibbert,  Arch. 
Scot.  vol.  iv.;  J.  MacCulloch,  Highlands  and  Western  /stands 
(1834).  vol.  i.;  Hugh  Miller.  Rambles  ofaCeologist  (i8«8).  chap,  ix.; 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Archaeology  and  fitekistoric  Annals  of  Scotland 
1851).  vol.  ii.;  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland  (1867).  vol.  i.; 
Angus  Smith.  Lock  EHve  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneads   (1879): 
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J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times  (1886);  C.  MacLagaa.  The 
Hill  Forts  of  Ancient  Scotland;  Thomas  Aitken,  Trans.  Jueemess 
Scientific  Soc.  vol.  t.;  Charles  Proctor.  Chemical  Analysis  of  Vitri- 
fied Stones  from  Tapo'  Notk  and  Dunideer  (Huntlv  FieU  Club}; 
various  papers  in  Proceedings  of  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot,  (since  1903  The 
SciMish  titstorical  Renew)  and  Proceedings  of  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
R.  Munro,  Prehistoric  Scotland  (1899):  G.  Chalmers,  Caledonia 
(new  ed.,  7  vols..  Paisley,  1887-94) ;  Murray's  Handbook  to  Scallamd 
(1903  ed.;;  Leonhard,  Arckte  fUr  Mineralogie,  vol.  L;  Viicbow, 
ztsckr.  fur  Etknologie,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.;  Schaaffhausen.  Verhcmd' 
lungen  der  deutsck.  anihrop.  Cesellschaft  (1881):  Kdhl.  Verhand.  d. 
deutsch,  anthrop.  Cesdlsckaft  (1883);  Thuot,  La  Forteresse  viirifiH 
du  Puy  de  Candy,  ifc;  De  ^IadailIac,  Les  Premiers  Hvmmes,  vol.  L; 
Mhnotres  de  la  Soc.  Antiq.  de  France,  vol.  xxxviiL;  HilddMrand« 
De  fdrhistoriska  folhen  i  Europa  (Stockholm.  1880);  Behla.  Die 
vorg^sckichUichen  Rundwdlle  im  dsUicken  Dcutuhland  (Berlin,  1888); 
Oppermann  and  Schuchhardt.  Atlas  vorgeschicktlicher  BefesHgungen 
in  Niedersacken  (Hanover,  1888-9(8);  ^achiesche.  Die  vorgesckickt- 
lichen  Burgen  und  Walle  im  Thuringtr  Zentralbechen  (Halle,  1889): 
Bug.  Schlesische  Heidenschanten  (Grottkau.  1890) ;  Ciohausen,  Die 
Befestigungsweisen  der  Vorseit  und  des  Mitldalters  (Wiesbaden.  1898J. 

(R.  Mo.*) 

VITRIOL,  a  name  given  to  sulphuric  add  and  to  certain 
sulphates.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  Blue 
or  Roman  vitri<^  is  copper  sulphate;  green  vitriol,  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas);  white  vitriol,  zinc  sulphate;  and  vitricrf 
of  Mars  is  a  basic  iron  sulphate. 

VITRUVIUS  (MAitcus  Vitruvius  Pozxio),  Roman  architect 
and  engineer,  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  architecture. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  him  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  Gens  Vitruvia  at  Formiae  in  Campania  (Mola  di 
Gaeta),  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  dty, 
and  he  has  been  less  reasoiuibly  connected  with  Verona  on  the 
strength  of  an  existing  arch  of  the  3rd  century,  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  later  architect  of  the  same  family  name — 
"Ludus  Vitruvius  Cerdo,  a  freedman  of  Ludus."  From 
Vitruvius  himsdf  we  learn  that  he  was  appointed,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  together  with  three  others,  a  superintendent  of 
balislae  and  other  military  engines,  a  post  which,  he  says,  he 
owed  to  the  friendly  influence  of  the  emperor's  sister,  probaUy 
Octavia  (De  Architectural  i.  pref.).  In  another  passage  (v.  i)  be 
describes  a  basilica  and  adjacent  aedes  Augusti,  of  which  be  was 
the  architect.  From  viii.  3  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had 
served  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  probably  as  a 
military  engineer,  but  the  words  hardly  bear  this  interpretation. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  being  low  in  stature,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  writing  bowed  down  by  age  and  ill-health  (ii.  pref.).  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  no  great  reputation  as  an  architect, 
and,  with  philosophic  contentment,  records  that  he  possessed 
but  little  fortune.  Though  a  great  student  of  Greek  philosc^hy 
and  science,  he  was  tmpractised  in  literature,  and  his  style  is  very 
involved  and  obscure.  To  a  great  extent  the  theoretical  and 
historical  parts  of  his  worii  are  compiled  from  eariier  Greek 
authors,  of  whom  he  gives  a  list  at  i.  i  and  viiL  3.  The  practical 
portions,  on  the  contrary,  are  evidently  the  result  of  his  own 
professional  experience,  and  are  written  with  much  sagadty, 
and  in  a  far  clearer  style  than  the  more  pedantic  chapters,  in 
which  he  gives  the  somewhat  fanciful  theories  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  sections  of  the  latter,  espedally  those  on  the  anmexioa 
between  music  and  architecture,  the  scale  of  hannonic  pro- 
portions, and  the  Greek  use  of  bronze  vases  to  reverberate  and 
strengthen  the  actors'  voices  in  the  theatre,  are  xkow  almost 
wholly  unintelligible.  Vitruvius's  name  is  mentioned  by 
Frontinus  in  his  work  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome;  and  most  of 
what  Pliny  says  {Hist,  Nat.  xxzv.  and  xxxvi.)  about  methods 
of  wall-painting,  the  preparation  of  the  stucco  surface,  and  other 
practical  details  in  building  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
Vitruvius,  especially  from  vL  x,  though  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source. 

The  treatise  De  Architectura  Idbri  Decern  is  dedicated  to 
Augustus.  Lost  for  a  long  time,  it  was  rediscovered  in  the 
15th  century  at  St  Gall;  the  oldest  existing  MS.  dates  from 
the  loth  century.  From  the  early  Renaastence  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  the  influence  of  this  treatise  has  been 
remariubly  great.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  daaki]  revival 
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VitnviiB  BU  tbe  ddet  sntliorjty  %luiSM  bjr  udiiUcta,  and  in 
mty  point  hi*  pcectpu  were  ucepted  bs  fiuL  In  »nw  cue* 
a  fiQun  to  mudenluid  tui  meaning  led  to  cujwuJ  trAUlts; 
lor  cninpfc,  tbe  mcdievBl  custom,  not  uncommon  in  En^uid, 
al  plxdnc  tm  al  eulfaennre  jan  under  tbe  Boor  of  the  sulli 
IB  chnrdi  dtoin,  tppttn  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  follow  ou 
stftestiDas  raised  by  Vitnivius  as  to  the  advantages  of  pladn 
brdue  vases  round  the  auditorium  of  Ihealrea.  Bramante 
Uicbdan^eLo,  hlladio,  VignoU  and  earlier  architects  were 
caiefol  students  of  tbe  work  of  Vitruvius,  whidi  through  tbem 
d  tbe  aicbiltctu       '    '  ■■  - 


to  raatcrials  {preface  about  Dinocrato,  anhitcct  t 

lunaHCr  the  Cttu),    C.  I  is  on  the  carliett  dwellingt  of  man 
c  I  oa  lytunm  <4  Tbaka.  Hoaclltui,  Dtnocriluk  &c.!  c  4  dq 

tren  of  tbe  ApeiuiiKS^ 

Bit  iii..  on  Kyki.  has  a  preface  on  ancient  Creek  vriten.  C.  I  U 
en  tynmetry  and  proportion;  c  2  on  various  forms  of  Crce 
CHapiei.   f.f    in  antiA»  protlyLet   penpteral»   dipjeral.  hypaelhr^;^ 


i)  sites  of  tetnplMi  ( 
-j™:  _(J>  ibe  |V,u«a 

Bt*;..    ta  puwi    b 
Pyltugorai,  Ac.    It  1  liiri 


tenjijin 


Cm^  building  for  the 
Bk.  vL  is  on  sites  and  pUnnin^,  and  the  Frefi 


temples^  [i)  circular 


iixt  curia):  (3)  o^  theatres.  Ihnr  HI 
M  harmonics:  (s)  of  the  arraniemec 
4trts  for  acouacic  purposes;  (A)  c 

'•^  S^V"'  '''  "^  T""'"^'  '"' 
;  (11)  of  palaeRiae,  lysli  and  othi 
se  of  athletes;  (u)  of  barbouis  an 


'rwitKnaf  houKsin  wood,  fTooe.  brick 
Bk-yii-.  Bwsilyoniiieiliodsofdicoraiii 


.^.'oFSSj 


...  lUre.  and  ol 

has  for  it!  subject  pavements  and  roads,  (heir  constr 

t^;'er4«  l^Udlni^nidkn^allsw  hecpoul^ 
dcairaliDA  by  various  processes;  c,  5  on  methods  and  ■ 

e  of  pounded  niarbie— three  coals  to  receive  vraU  pai 
M  colowrs  used  (or  mural  dreoratiofl;c.  8  on  red  lead  {m 
■KfTwyp  and  bow  to  me  (be  Laller  10  extract  the  gold  f  rem 
pieces  cf  f(u0  or  enbriiHlery;  c-  9  on  tbe  preparation 
and  <he  metliod  of  eiicauiije  paintiof  with  hot  wan,  I 
hei»n;  ec  10-14  on  anibcisl  qokpur^-blackn  blue, 


in  des^ibinc  the  [real  (emple  of 

jd  to  the  needless  theory  thi 


"51 

bydraulic  eDt<iieetti».  ud  tke  preface  on  theories  el 

'.  4  of  sdmioe  of  mler  by  obwxvalion  and  eip^ 
lead,  day,  Ac.,  and  other 


he  su  ject  of  wata  hj^^ 

mcovery  of  specific  era   t 
■o  cnes  ol    he  Cieeks,    nd  of  Ri 


ro  S^  'u!iiHl  w'^'^^ 


m  any  public  boildinc 

be  useiul  amoH  the 

)     D  windlasses,    aales, 
weini  s.  such  as  those  used 
em^c  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
larble  re(|uirea 


dra  {^  irnv    Lon  worked  by  a  river; 

on  r^slnf  wa  cr         revolvlM  spiral     be;  (7)  on  the  machine 

of  Ctesibius  lor  falsi  t  water  to    heis  on  a  vwy  eomplkated 

wa  er  enfm,    be    (*cnpt»fi  of       Kh  is  not  lotelliflble.  thouth 

trwi      renarics  tba    he  has    ned        nulte  the  BBIter  clcu; 

on  maeh  nes  with      eels     regLitcr       tbslance'travellcrL  cither 

b    land  or  wa  cr  th  cons  ru     on  of  uorpimttt  lor  hurliiw 

MOMS   I    )aiid<    JontofuAH    od  eaupu  s;  (13)  on  battering 

OnWiiKj)  toenUe'sSdin  to  fill  uplhe'enem'j^iii'^  "'-"^   - 
other  hinds  of  *MfaJia«:(t6}  on  machines  for  defeocc. 


and  example* 
Ulpni,  l»w)i  '"" 


The  besl  editioo  is  by  Rose  (li ......  ..,„. 

Nohl,  iadcr  Vilmiaau  ti»jt.)}  JoUts,  filmi  Aialilit  (1906): 
Sontheimer.  Vilnm  nsd  mu  Zia  (190S).  There  is  a  good  trarula- 
lion  by  Ovilt  (iSifii  leniDled.  1B74). 

The  name  of  ^Iruvius  has  been  elven  to  several  works  on  model 
architecture,  such  as  Campbell,  ritmiiu  Bnlaimicta  (Londo 
lTS-71)-  a  series  of  iUustraiions  of  the  chiel  buildinn  dI  the  181 
century  in  England,  includini  many  works  of  the  brotheis  Adan 
one  of  (hesc  brothers,  William  Adam,  produced  a  »mibr  work  illu 
tnting  (he  buJIdinp  whkh  he  bad  deuEned  for  Scolland,  under  tl 
lllle  (J  Vilmriui  ScalKia  (EdinbuTjb,  1700).  Thurah,  Lt  Vilru 
dcnffis  (Copenhagen.  1744^49),  is  a  similar  eollection  of  mode] 
buildinf^   iu   Deaiuark. 

VrntT-LB-FRAHtai),  t  town  ol  nonh-eutera  Franc 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mime,  on  the  right  hank  of  (1 
Mame,  »  m.  S.E.  of  ChUona,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  I 
Strasiburg.  Fop.  (i^)  798;.  The  Mame-Rhine  canal,  tt 
Hautc-Mame  canal,  and  the  lateral  canal  of  (he  Mame  uiui 
at  Vitry.  Hichurchof  Notre-Dameisa  ijlh-teniury  buildiii 
with  line  iSlh-century  monuments.    A  convent  ol  (he  Rfcolle 


IS  the  I 


n  hall,  t 


Ci7«3-i«4i),  Ihe  pojilii 


of  P.  P.  R 


1  phiUnopher. 
and.  ineinaustnaieslablishmcnla  include  I 
arks  and  the  tnnnufacivie  of  fair 


.S4S  01 


mplanhy  Fi 


Tbe 


replace  the  older  one  of  Vilry-en-Petihoi5,  ij  m.  to  the  north- 
east, burned  in  (he  previous  year  by  Chailo  V. 

VITTBL,  a  watering-place  of  north-esslem  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosgcs,  ji  m.  W.  of  Epinat  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
1954.  The  waters  resemble  those  of  Contrcfjville,  but  are 
lighter  in  character;  they  are  bottled  and  eiponed  in  large 
quanlities.  They  are  prescribed  in  cases  nf  gravel,  gout,  lie. 
Viitel  has  been  considerably  developed  in  recent  years,  and  ii 
well  supplied  with  hotels,  a  fine  casino  and  parit,  &c 

VITTORIA,  a  lonn  of  Sidly  In  the  province  of  Syracuse, 
Oj  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse  t^  rail  [43  m.  ditcci),  founded  in  1605 
by  Giovanni  Alphonso  Henriquei.  who  named  it  after  his 
mother,  the  famous  Vittorla  Colonna.    II  is  a  prnperout  town 
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in  the  centie  of  a  fertile  district,  with  the  largest  wine  trade  in 
Sicily.    Pop.  (xQoz)  30,83a  (town),  3^,319  (commune). 

VrrrORIO,  a  town  and  episcopal  residence  of  the  province 
of  Treviso,  Venetia,  Italy,  25  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Treviso,  466  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  2977  (town),  19,133  (commune). 
It  b  a  summer  resort,  with  sulphur  and  saUne  springs  (51-8"  to 
59"  F.),  and  was  formed  in  1879  by  the  union  of  Ceneda  (the  epis- 
copal see)  and  Serravalle.  The  cathedral  contains  paintings 
by  Pomponio  Amalteo  (a  pupil  of  Pordenone)  and  others.  At 
Serravalle  is  a  church  with  a  fine  altar-piece  (1547)  by  Titian. 
It  is  a  seat  of  the  silkworm  breeding  and  silk-throwing  industries. 

VITUS,  ST  (German,  Veit;  French,  Guy).  According  to  the 
legend,  where  he  is  associated  with  Modestus  and  Crescentia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  St  Vitus  suffered  martyrdom 
at  a  very  e&rly  age  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  Son  of  a 
Sicilian  nobleman  who  was  a  worshipper  of  idols,  Vitus  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
father,  was  denounced  by  him  and  scourged,  but  resisted  all 
attacks  on  his  profession.  Admonished  by  an  angel,  he  crossed 
the  sea  to  Lucania  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom. His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  isth  of  June.  The 
Passion  of  St  Vitus  has  no  historical  value,  but  his  name  occurs 
in  the  ilartyrologium  hieronymianum.  In  836  the  abbey  of 
Corvcy,  in  Saxony,  received  his  relics,  and  became  a  very  active 
centre  of  his  cult.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century  the 
monks  of  Corvey,  according  to  Helmold's  Chronica  SUnorumf 
evangelized  the  island  of  RQgen,  where  they  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  St  Vitus.  The  islanders  soon  relapsed,  but  they  kept 
up  the  superstitious  cult  of  the  saint  (whom  they  honoured  as  a 
god),  returning  to  Christianity  three  centuries  later.  At  Prague, 
too,  there  are  some  relics  of  the  saint,  who  is  the  patron  of 
Bohemia  and  also  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  "  pro- 
tectors "  {Nothhdfer)  of  the  church  in  Germany.  Among  the 
diseases  against  which  St  Vitus  is  invoked  is  chorea,  also  known 
as  St  Vitus's  Dance. 

See  Ada  sanelorum,  June.  lii.  X013-42  and  ^.  137-40: 
Bibliolkeca  hapopaphica  Loiifia  (Brusiels.  1899).  n.  871 1-33;  J.  H. 
Kessel,  "  St  Veit,  seine  Geflchichte,  Verehrung  und  bildlicnc  Uar- 
stellungen,"  in  Jakrbucker  des  Vereins  vcn  AUtrtkumsfreunden  im 
RkeinlttmU  (1867),  pp.  152-83.  (H.  De.) 

VIVALDO,  UQOUNO  and  SORLBONE  DB  (fl.  1291-1315), 
Genoese  explorers,  connected  with  the  first  known  expedition 
in  search  of  an  ocean  way  from  Europe  to  India.  IJgolino, 
with  his  brother  Guido  or  Vadino  Vivaldo,  was  in  command  of 
this  expedition  of  two  galleys,  which  he  had  organized  in  con- 
junction with  Tedisio  Doria,  and  which  left  Genoa  in  May  1291 
with  the  purpose  of  going  to  India  "  by  the  Ocean  Sea  "  and 
bringing  back  useful  things  for  trade.  Planned  primarily  for 
commerce,  the  enterprise  also  aimed  at  proselytism.  Two 
Franciscan  friars  accompanied  UgoUno.  The  galleys  were  well 
armed  and  sailed  down  the  Morocco  coast  to  a  place  called 
Gozora  (Cape  Nun),  in  28**  47'  N.,  after  which  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  them.  Early  in  the  next  (x4th)  century,  Sorlcone 
de  Vivaldo,  son  of  Ugolino,  undertook  a  series  of  distant  wander- 
ings in  search  of  his  father,  and  even  penetrated,  it  is  said,  to 
Magadoxo  on  the  Somali  coast.  In  1455  another  Genoese 
seaman,  Antoniotto  Uso  di  Mare,  sailing  with  Cadamosto  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal,  claimed 
to  have  met,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  with  the  last 
descendant  of  the  survivors  of  the  Vivaldo  expedition.  The 
two  galleys,  he  was  told,  had  sailed  to  the  Sea  of  Guinea;  in 
that  sea  one  was  stranded,  but  the  other  passed  on  to  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia-Mena  or  Amenuan,  near  the  Gihon 
(here  probably  meaning  the  Senegal) — ^where  the  Genoese  were 
seized  and  held  in  close  captivity. 

See  Jacopo  Doria,  "  Annates  "  (under  a.d.  1291)  in  Perts,  Monu- 
menta  Cermaniae  historica.  ScripioreSt  xviii.  335,(1863):  the 
"  Cono^miento  de  todos  los  Reinos."  ed.  Marcos  Jimenez  de  |a 
Espiada  in  the  Bofeh'n  of  the  Geographical  Society  oC  Madrid,  vol.  ii.. 
No.  a,  pp.  III.  n3,  117-18  (Madrid,  February,  1877):  Canale, 
Degli  cntuhi  naxngatori  e  scopntori  Genovest  (Genoa.  1846),  G.  H. 
Perts.  Dtr  altesU  Vtrsuck  sur  Entdeckung  des  Seeweges  nach  Ostindien 

2erlin,  1850);  Annali  di  Ceografia  e  di  Statistica   composti  .  .  . 
Giocomo  Criberg  (Genoa,  1802) ;  Belgrano,  "...  Annali  .  .  .  di 


Caffaro,"  in  Arckif.  Star.  Itai.,  3rd  series,  ii.  ua,  ftc..  and  in  AtH ddU 
Soc.  Lig.  di  Storia  Patria,  xv.  320  (1881);  W.  Heyd.  Histoirt  du 
commerce  du  Levant  (the  improved  French  edition  01  the  Gesckickte 
des  LeeanUhandels),  it.  140-43  (Paris.  1886):  C.  R.  Beazky.  I>awm  qf 
Modern  Ceogjraphy,  iii.  413-19.  S51  (Oxford,  1906). 

VIVARINI,  the  surname  of  a  family  of  painters  of  Murano 
(Venice),  who  produced  a  great  quantity  of  work  in  Venice  and 
its  neig^hbourhood  in  the  xsth  century,  leading  on  to  that  phase 
of  the  school  which  is  represented  by  Carpacdo  and  the  Bellinis. 

Antonio  Vivasini  (Antonio  of  Murano)  was  probably  the 
earliest  of  this  family.  He  came  from  the  scbotA  of  Andrea 
da  Murano,  and  his  works  show  the  influence  of  Gentile  da 
FabrianOb  The  earliest  known  date  of  a  picture  of  his,  an 
altar-piece  in  Ihe  Venetian  academy,  is  X440;  the  latest,  in  the 
Lateran  museum,  1464,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  alive 
in  1470.  He  worked  in  company  with  a  certain  "  Joannes  de 
Alemania,"  who  has  been  (with  considerable  doubt)  regarded 
as  a  brother  (Giovanni  of  Murano),  but  no  trace  of  this  painter 
exists  of  a  date  later  than  1447.  After  X447  Antonio  painted 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  his  younger  brother  Barto- 
lommeo.  The  works  of  Antonio  are  well  drawn  for  their  epoch, 
with  a  certain  noticeable  degree  of  softness,  and  with  good  flesh 
and  other  tints.  Three  c^  his  prindpai  paintings  ate  the 
"  Virgin  Enthroned  with  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,"  the 
"Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  "Sts  Peter  and  Jerome." 
The  first  two  (in  which  Giovanni  co-operated)  are  in  the  Venetian 
academy,  the  third  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  This 
gallery  contains  also  spedmens  of  the  two  under-named  painters. 

Bartolomueo  Vivarini  is  known  to  have  worked  from 
X450  to  X499.  He  learned  oil-painting  from  AntoneUo  da 
Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  produced,  in  1473,  the  first  oil 
picture  done  in  Venice.  This  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo — a  large  aliar-piece  in  nine  divisions,  representing 
Augustine  and  other  saints.  Most  of  his  woriu,  however, 
including  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  in  tempera.  His 
outline  is  always  hard,  and  his  cobur  good;  the  figures  have 
much  dignified  and  devout  expression.  As  "  vivarino  "  means 
in  Italian  a  goldfinch,  he  sometimes  drew  a  goldfinch  as  the 
signature  of  his  pictures. 

Luici  or  Alvise  Vivarini,  bom  about  1446,  painted  in 
X475  and  on  to  1502,  when  he  died.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that,  besides  the  Luigi  who  was  the  latest  of  this 
pictorial  family,  there  had  also  been  another  Luigi  who  was  the 
earliest,  this  supposition  being  founded  on  the  fact  that  one 
picture  is  signed  with  the  name,  with  the  date  1414.  There 
is  good  ground,  however,  for  considering  this  date  to  be  a  forgery 
of  a  later  lime.  .The  works  of  Luigi  show  an  advance  on  those 
of  his  predccessois.  and  some  of  them  are  productions  of  high 
attainment;  one  of  the  best  was  executed  for  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Girolamo  in  Venice,  representing  the  saint  caressing  his  lion, 
and  some  ihonks  decamping  in  terror.  The  architecture  and 
perspective  in  this  work  are  superior.  Other  works  by  Luigi 
are  in  Treviso  and  in  Milan.  He  painted  some  remarkable 
portraits.  (W.  M.  R.) 

VIVERO,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Lugo;  on  the  Ria  de  Vivero,  aA  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Landrovc,  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop. 
(1900)  1 2,843.  Vivero  is  an  old-fashioned  and  picturesque  town, 
connected  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary  by  a  bridge 
of  twelve  arches  and  a  causeway.  Its  fishing  fleet,  its  coasting 
trade  and  the  agricultural  products  of  the  fertile  country 
around  are  important.  The  only  means  of  communication  with 
the  interior  is  by  the  road  to  Cabreiros,  for  Ldgo  and  FerroL 

VIVES.  JUAN  LUIS  (1492-1540),  Spanish  schoUr,  was  bom 
at  Valencia  on  the  6th  of  March  1492.  He  studied  at  Paris 
from  1509  to  15x2,  and  in  1519  was  appointed  professor  of 
humanities  at  Lou  vain.  At  the  instance  of  his  friend  Erasmus 
he  prepared  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Augustine's  Di 
Civitate  Dei,  which  was  published  in  1522  with  a  dedication 
to  Henry  VIII.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  England, 
and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary,  for 
whose  use  he  wrote  De  ratione  studii  puerilis  epiOolae  dmat 
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(iSii).  Wliile  in  England  he  resided  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oadoiti,  where  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws  and  lectured 
oa  phflosophy.  Having  declared  himself  against  the  lung's 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he  lost  the  royal  favour  and 
was  confined  to  his  hotise  for  six  weeks.  On  his  release  he 
withdrew  to  Bruges,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  numerous  works,  chiefly  directed  against  the  schol- 
tstic  philosophy  and  the  preponderant  authority  of  Aristotle. 
The  most  important  of  his  treatises  is  the  De  Causis  canuptarum 
Artium,  which  has  been  ranked  with  Bacon's  Organon,  He 
died  at  Bruges  on  the  6th  of  May  1540. 

A  conplete  edition  of  his  works  was  publiBhed  by  Gregorio 
Bfav&iu  y  Siacar  CValcncia,  17S3).  Adolfo  Bonilb  y  San  Martin's 
Lmu  Kncs  ylajdescfia  del  remuimiento  (Madrid,  ISK>3)  is  a  valuable 
ud  interesting  study  which  includes  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
d  Vives's  writings  and  a  critical  estimate  of  previous  monographs. 
The  best  of  these  are  A.  J.  Namtehe. "  M6moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  ^ts 
de  Jean  Louis  Vivcs  "  in  Mimtnres  ccuronnis  par  FAcadimie  RoyaU 
its  xiaces  A  beUes-ieUres  dt  Bruxelies  (Brussels,  1841).  vol.  xv.; 
A  Laage's  article  in  the  Encykiopddu  des  gesammUn  EniekuntS' 
ni  UMterrieilstBeseHs  (Leipzig,  1887),  vol.  ix.;  Berthc  Vadier.  Un 
Uardiste  du  XVI**  sikcU:  Jean-Louis  Vives  et  son  Iture  de  I'iduca- 
turn  de  la  jemmu  ckritienne  (Geneva,  189a)  ;  G.  Hoppe,  DU  Psy- 
ehetope  worn  Juan  Luis  Vnu  (Berlin,  1901). 

VIVIAM,  RICHARD  HUSSET  VIVIAN.  iST  Bason  (1775- 
1843),  British  cavalry  leader,  came  of  a  Cornish  family.  Edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Vivian  entered 
the  army  in  1793,  and  less  than  a  year  later  became  a  captain 
in  the  s8th  foot.  Under  Lord  Moira  he  served  in  the  campaign 
of  1794  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  At  the  end  of  the  expedition, 
the  28th  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  Lord  Cathcart's  action  of 
Gueldermaben.  In  1798  Vivian  was  transferred  to  the  7th 
Light  Dragoons  (now  Hussars),  and  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
division  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Bergen  and  Alkmaar  (x9th 
September  to  6th  October  1799).  In  x8oo  he  received  his 
oajority,  and  in  1804  he  became  lieut-colonel  of  the  7th.  In 
command  <^  this  regiment  he  sailed  to  join  Baird  at  Coruona  in 
1808,  and  took  part  in  Lord  Paget's  cavalry  fights  at  Sahagun 
and  Benavente.  During  the  retreat  of  Moore's  army  the  7th 
were  constantly  employed  with  the  rearguard.  Vivian  was 
present  at  Coninna,  and  returned  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army  to  England.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1813  that  the  7th 
returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  Vivian  (now  colonel  and  A.D.C. 
U>  the  prince  regent)  was  soon  taken  away  to  command  a  cavalry 
brigade  under  HilL  With  this  corps  he  served  throughout 
the  fighting  on  the  'Nive  (9th-x3th  December).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1814  he  was  transferred  to  a  cavalry  brigade  of  Beres- 
ford's  corps,  and  took  a  marked  part  in  the  action  of  Gave  de 
Pan  and  the  battle  of  Orthes.  In  the  advance  on  Toulouse 
Vivian  fought  a  brilliant  action  at  Crois  d'Orade  on  the  Ers 
(Sth  Aprfl),  when  he  was  very  severely  wounded.  At  the 
beginning  of  18x5  he  was  made  K.C.B.;  he  had  been  a  major- 
ffeneral  for  several  months.  In  April  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  was 
appointed  to  command  a  brigade  of  Uxbridge's  cavalry,  and 
at  Waterloo  his  regiments,  with  those  of  Vandeleur's  brigade, 
node  the  final  charge  of  the  day  between  Hougoumont  and  La 
Kaye  Saxnte,  sweefnng  everything  before  them.  This  service 
vas  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
the  K.C.H.  and  the  orders  of  Maria  Theresa  and  St  Vladimir 
from  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  sat  m  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Truro  from  x83i  to  x83x; 
Ik  was  then  made  cxwunander  of  the  forces  in  Irdand,  and 
liven  the  G.C.H.  In  1835  he  became  master-general  of  the 
ordnance.  In  1837  he  received  the  G.C.B.,  and  in  1841,  being 
then  M.P.  for  East  Cornwall,  was  created  Baron  Vivian  in  the 
Kngfish  peerage.  A  year  later  he  died  at  Baden-Baden.  He 
vas  twice  married  (first  in  1804),  and  the  title  descended  m  the 
direct  Hne.  His  natural  son.  Sir  Robert  John  Hussey  Vivian 
(i8o>>i887),  was  a  famous  soldier  in  India,  who  in  1857  was 
Bade  K.C3.  and  in  1871  G.C.B.,  having  previously  attained  the 
«»nk  of  genersL 

VnrunTBp  a  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  iron  phosphate 
F«(PQi)H-8HA  crystaDiaing  in  the  monoclinic  system.  The 
oytUh  poHeu  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  plane  of 


symmetry  and  are  usually  bladed' in  habit;"' they  are  soft 
(H*"|),  flexible  and  sectile.  The  specific  gravity  is  2-6. 
When  unaltered  and  containing  no  ferric  oxide,  the  mineral 
is  cototuless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  light  it  very  soon  becomes 
of  a  characteristic  indigo-blue  colour.  Crystals  were  first  found 
in  Cornwall  (at  Whod  Jane,  near  Truro,  associated  with 
pyrrhotite)  by  J.  G.  Vivian,  after  whom  the  spedes  was  named 
by  A.  G.  Werner  in  18x7.  The  mineral  had,  however,  been 
earlier  known  as  a  blue  powdery  substance,  called  "  blue  iron- 
earth,"  met  with  in  peat-bogSi  in  bog  iron-ore,  or  with  fossil 
bones  and  shells.  (L.  J.  S.) 

VIVISECnON,  UteraUy  the  cutting  {sectio)  of  Uving  {vivus) 
animals,  a  word  which  might  be  applied  to  all  surgical  operations 
whether  practised  upon  the  lower  animals  or  on  man.  As 
conventionally  used,  however,  it  has  exclusive  reference  to 
experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  imdertaken  for  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  sciences.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who, 
calling  themselves  anti-vivisectionists,  strongly  <^ject  to  these 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals;  and  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  humane  reasons  which  they  advance  against  it 
can  oidy  be  set  aside  as  "sentimental"  if  considerations  of 
a  wider  humanity  can  show  that  the  arguments  of  the  anti- 
vivisectionists  r^y  run  counter  to  human  progress.  The 
supporters  of  vivisection,  properly  considered,  must  not  be 
confused  with  those  who  would  niake  a  barbarous  use  of  this 
means  of  research.  What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  right  to  use  it 
properly  and  at  alL  It  would  be  possible  for  cruelty  of  an 
uxmecessary  kind  to  result  if  the  practice  of  vivisection  were 
unrestricted;  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  some 
account  of  the  method  of  experiments  on  animals  as  sanctioned 
by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  justify  that  method  by 
setting  forth  the  chief  historical  discoveries  that  have  been 
nuide  by  the  help  of  vivisection.  Such  experiments  have  iox 
their  object  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  of  physiology 
and  pathology.  From  the  earliest  periods  experimental  vivi- 
sections have  occasionally  been  practised,  but  before  the  days 
of  anaesthetics  it  was  cUfficult  to  execute  them,  and  not  less 
difficult  to  draw  conclusions.  The  invention  of  anaesthetics 
has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  the  experimental  method, 
because  an  animal  can  be  kept  tmconsdous  and  quiet,  without 
even  a  quiver  of  a  muscle,  during  prolonged  operations.  Further, 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  has  made  it  possible 
to  subject  all  tissues  and  regions  of  the  body  to  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  this  has  also  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  possi- 
bilities of  experimental  research. 

In  1906  a  British  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
the  whole  subject  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Selby,  on  whose 
death  Mr  A  J.  Ram.  K.C.,  took  the  chair.  The  Commission  sat 
from  October  1906  to  March  1908,  and  heard  no  fewer  than  21,761 
questions  and  answers.  In  view  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
anti-vivisectionists  to  misrepresent  the  nature  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission,  in  January  1908  the  supporters  of  experi- 
ments on  animals  founded  the  Research  Defence  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Cromer;  byr  July  I9ro  this  society  had  some  3^00 
members.    Its  official  address  is  at  Ladbroke  Square,  London,  W. 

I.  Methods  Ehployeo. — ^The  present  act  rekting  to  experi- 
ments on  animals  was  passed  in  1876.  At  that  time  the 
majority  of  these  experiments  were  physiolog^caL  There  was, 
it  may  be  fairly  said,  no  such  thing  as  bacteriology,  no  general 
following  up  of  Pasteur's  work.  A  few  experiments  were  made 
in  pathology,  for  instance  in  tubercle;  and  a  few  in  surgery, 
in  pharmacology,  and  in  the  action  of  poisons,  especially  snake 
venom.  But  the  chief  use  of  experiments  on  animals  was  for 
the  advancement  of  physiology.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  (1875)  was  almost  entirely  on  physiological 
matters,  on  the  discoveries  of  Harvey,  Bdl,  Magendie  and 
Claude  Benuurd,  on  the  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory, 
and  so  forth.  Hie  act,  therefore,  was  drafted  with  a  view  to 
physiology,  without  much  concern  for  pathology,  and  without 
foreknowledge  of  bacteriology.  At  the  time  of  writing  (X910), 
95%  of  the  experiments  are  inoculations.  Every  experi- 
ment must  be  made  in  a  registered  place  open  to  govern- 
ment inspection.    But  inoculation  experiments  are  sometimes 
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m-RgBtend  plicei,  f«  ibe  immediate  itudy  at 


je  a  regtUcRd  plira.  Every  ciperimc 
1  liccDcei  ami  every  i.ppiiulioa  Tor  ■ 
neoded  by  Ibc  siguturu  of  two  cut  o[ 
ilin  ipcd&ed  in  the  act — proidcnU  of 
s  lod  pnErtwra  oi  ortaiii  univcnil 
word  *'  expcnnuDC  "  is  not  allowed   t 


d(  tbCH  arti£c 


not  under  a  licena  alone,  but 
>re  ceni£cata,  and  the  wonting 
Lcs  muit  be  cleuty  undenlood, 

queMioD  urisci  u  to  the  amount 


of  piiu  iDflicted  by 
the  aDioul  muit  be  kept  under  as  anutthetic  during  tbe  whole 
of  ibe  eiperimcnt;  and  "  ii  tbe  pain  is  likely  to  continue  after 
the  eSect  of  the  anaeithetic  has  ceased,  or  ii  any  Krioui  injury 
has  been  inflicted  on  tbe  animal,"  it  muit  be  killed  forthwith 
under  tbe  anaeslbelic,     Thut,  under  the  licence  alone,  it  ia 

not  in  the  introduclioQ  of  tbe  needle  under  the  ikio,  but  in  the 
observation  of  tbe  reculti  of  the  inoculation,  A  guiDea-pig 
Inoculated  with  tubercle  cannot  be  kept  under  an  anaatheiic 
till  tbe  dixaK  appean.  The  disease  is  the  eiperimi^nt,  and  it 
is  tbeieiorE  an  eipeiiment  made  without  an  anaettbetic,  and 
Iiot  aulboiited  by  the  hcence  alone.  Again,  under  the  licence 
alone  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cork  out  the  thyroid 
Ireitmenl  of  myiocdema,  or  tbe  (acts  of  cerebral  localization. 
For  lo  remove  the  thyroid  glaod,  or  to  i 
surface  of  the  biain,  is  to  inflict  a  seriou 
Tbe  operation  is  done  under  profound 
be  impracticable  otbetwiie;  the  wound 
by  the  antiseptic  method— supputatioc 
mult.    But  a  Krioua  injury  has  been  i 

watched.     These  and  the  like  operin 


anaesthesia — it  woiUd 
Is  treated  and  dretied 
would  invalidate  the 
ifiicted,  Nevertheleis, 
i:  the  result  must  be 
cnts  cannot  therefore 


e  held  with  the  h 


are  put  upon  them  by  tbe  home  secretary.  On  July  (1,  1E9S, 
tbe  home  secretary  was  asked,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  what 
were  the  conditions  and  regulations  attached  by  the  Home  Office 
to  IkcDces  and  certificates;  and  be  answered — 

"  Tbeconditlooa  are  not  always  tbe  nmc,  but  may  vary  accoidiiii 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  lavestiulioo.    It  is  hanlly  peialble,  thercfoce. 

lof  metotuttallibeeoBdltionntr--'-"-" ' — "— 

The  iDott  important  conditiou.  hi 
to  place,  time  ard  number  of 
moH  Irequeotly  impoicd.  are  th 

■ntiieplics.    llie  latter  conditio  »  »—  -.^ -.. 

realed  with  strict  antiieptic  precautions,  and  U  Ibex  fail  and  win 
'       '  to  be  kifled  ^mediately  under  anambnio.  The 


,  induced,  after  the 

mull  of  the     . 

The  home  secretary  attaches  to  Hcencea  and  certificates  such 
endntsemenU  as  he  thinks  fit.    The  bare  lert  of  the  act,  now 
lit  years  old,  ia  a  very  different  thing  from  tbe  administi 


tion  of  th 

tbe  act  is  administered  with  great  K 

system  of  Inquiry  and  reference. 

The  certificates  are  distinguished  as 
Certificate  D.  irtilch  permitted  the  te 
"  former  discoveries  alleged  to  have  be 
disuse.  Certificate  C  perroiU  eipcrim 
of  illustration  ol  lectures.  They  mi 
provisions  contained  in  the  act  as  lo 
Certificates  E  and  EE  permit  eiper 
CBitlGcate.  F  perniU  ciperimcnts  oc 


),  C,  E,  EE  and  P. 


linked  with  Certificate  A  or  Certificate  R 


le  Khedulcd  sor ,    ._, , 

eedte,  yet  every  inocuUlkiD  b  ofteiaUy  lelunied  >■ 
[,  calculated  to  give  pain,  performed  witbovt  ■■ 
It  Is  for  iooculatioDS  and  the  like  experiosedis,  and 
t.  and  for  iHMhing  die,  that  Certificsle  A  la  allowed 
vith  E  or  F).  llli  want  at  a  special  cenibaie  ler 
Lnd  this  wrestliig  of  Cenlficale  A  lor  the  puriHar, 

tbe  act  wiihoul  an  aueslhelic.    But,  as  the  beaic 

Ii  piiliament.  In  March  1807,  "  Certificate  A  In  aenr 

lor  Inoculations  and  aimllar  trivial  opentioa^ 

lin  h<-  wrote  In  1S9B.  "Such  ^edal  eenlficatei 
lo)  are  nanted  only  for  loocolatkniL 
jrts  invoTving  no  cutting.    Tbe  animal 


If'lt^Tio'JIS 


jTEmlcs  the  keeping  alive  of  the  animal  after  th* 
.  il  I  of  an  eiperiment.     It  is  worded  as  lotknra: 

'ucjcH  ji,  ^,  Ot  [lurt  iAitri  oidrtH  and  profrinori]  bam  reprv- 
— I. /?-  '—^lutbocitiesj thathepropoMs, if dul^authonard 

b  animals  beinB,  during  tbe  who^ 
iiuan,  iheliilliiig  of  IhTaiuinal  on 


We  hereby  certify  It 


with^E  o'fj'is  uied'I'or'iS 
operatlaq  pint  subieqi 
of  a  nerve,  the  remov 
a  fiitula,  the  plauic  n 


observation  of  th 


alnltbe 
uie  jniiuj  DpoaiioD:  ana  uus  was  penormeo  under  aa 
c.  and  with  the  antiseptic  method.    Then  tiw  -"tmal 


mber,  the  initial  operal 

irom  the  influence  «  wmcn  lae 

.- The  operations  are  required  to 

be  performed  antlseptlcally,  ao  that  the  healing  of  the  wroiubds 
■hall,  as  far  as  posalMe,  take  plaee  without  pain,  lithe  nntlieptic 
pfccautiona  fait,  and  suppumtlon  occurs,  the  animal  is  required  to 
be  killed.  It  Is  generally  essential  (or  the  aucoss  of  these  experi- 
ounds  should  beal  cicvily,  and  the  HUTOundinc 
Alter  the  healing  of  ihc 


— Bt  ol  a  aubtequenl  apeniiDo  betnt 

,  ... , perfonned  under  Certificate  B.  or  fl 

linked  wiib  EE,  ■  coadltion  la  Ulached  to  the  licence  lequiiine  all 
operative  procedures  tobeearrfed  out  under  anacathetica  of  aufficteni 
' '    "  ^0  prevent  the  animal  fedlng  pain ;  and  no  observationa  or 


From  this  btief  accmmt  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  met,  we 
come  to  consider  the  general  method  of  experiments  on  ntiiibali 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  question  of  the  infliction  oi  pain 
on  them.  The  figures  lor  a  teptescnlative  year  may  be  ^ven. 
The  total  number  of  Lcenseei  in  1909,  in  Enfland  aiid  Scotland, 
ttu  4iy-  id  whom  ij;  peifomed  m  eq>erimenl>  Airing  tba 
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ytu.  The  total  nnmber  of  experiments  was  86,277,  being  3357 
less  than  in  1908.   They  were  made  as  follows : — 

Under  Licence  alone 1.980 

M  Certificate  C   .       .       .       .       :  196 

,.  Certificate  A  ...-.«  81.566 

M-  Certificates  A+E  ;       «       .       •  595 

n  Certificates  A+F  ....  228 

,.  Certificate  B   .     '  .       .       .       ;  t^S 

..  Certificates  B+EE       .       ,       ^  319 

t.  Certificate  F   .      .       .      .      •  e 

The  experimcnta  performed  under  Certificate  A  (or  A+E, 
or  A+F)  were  mostly  inoculations;  but  a  few  were  feeding 
experiments,  air  the  administration  of  various  substances  by 
the  mouth  or  by  inhalation,  or  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
puncture  or  by  simple  venesection.  Inoculations  into  deep 
parti,  involving  a  preliminary  incision,  are  required  to  be  per- 
formed under  anar^hrtirs  (Certificate  B). 

"  It  will  be  seen,*'  says  the  report  for  1909,  "  that  the  optative 
procedures  in  experiments  performed  under  Certificate  A,  without 
anaotbetics,  are  only  such  as  are  attended  by  no  considerable, 
ii  appcedable,  pain.  The  certificate  is,  in  fact,  not  required  to 
cover  these  proceedings,  but  to  allow  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
operiment. 

The  animab  most  used  for  inoculations  are  mice,  rata,  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits.  It  is  not  once  in  a  thousand  times  that  a  dog 
or  a  cat  is  used  for  inoculation.  The  act  of  inoculation  is  not  in 
iueif  painf uL  A  small  area  of  the  skin  is  carefully  shaved  and 
deansed,  that  it  may  be  aseptic,  the  hypodermic  needle  is 
steriliaed  uid  the  method  of  hypodermic  injection  or  of  vacdna- 
tioa  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  medical  practice.  "A  guinea-pig 
that  win  rest  quietly  in  your  hands  before  you  commence  to 
ioject  it,  will  remain  perfectly  quiet  during  the  introduction  of 
the  needle  under  the  skin;  and  the  moment  it  is  returned  to  the 
cage  it  resumes  its  interrupted  feeding.  Arteries,  veins  and 
most  of  the  parts  of  the  viscera  are  without  the  sense  of  touch. 
We  have  actual  proof  of  this  in  what  takes  place  when  a  horse 
is  bled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  curative  serum.  With  a 
sharp  lance  a  cut  may  be  made  in  the  skin  so  quickly  and  easily 
that  the  animal  does  nothing  more  than  twitch  the  skin-musde 
of  the  neck,  or  gjve  his  head  a  shake,  while  of  the  further  pro- 
ceeding of  introducing  a  hollow  needle  into  the  vein,  the  animal 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice.  Some  horses,  indeed,  will  stand 
perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole  operation,  munching  a  carrot, 
nibbling  at  a  wiq>  of  hay,  or  playing  with  a  button  on  the  vest 
of  the  groom  standing  at  its  head."  These  sentences,  written 
m  the  Medicai  Magaine  (June  1898)  by  Dr  Sims  Woodhead, 
Pirofessui  of  Patbok^  at  Cambridge,  are  sufficient  evidence  that 
Mwrr^^atViffif  ftod  the  Uko  experiments  are  not  painful  at  the  time, 
la  a  few  imf  "'•'T  cultures  of  micro-organisms  have  been  made 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
needle  behind  the  cornea.  This  might  be  thought  painful,  but 
cocainerendenthesurfaceof  the  eye  wholly  insensitive.  Many 
operations  <rf  ophthalmic  surgery  are  done  under  cocaine  alone, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  so  far  insensitive  that  a 
nun  may  have  blood  or  pus  {hypopyon)  in  it,  and  hardly  be 
oonsdoos  of  the  fact.  The  results  of  inoculation  are  in  some 
caics  negative,  in  others  positive;  the  positive  results  are,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  not  a  kx:al  change,  but  a  general  infection 
which  may  end  in  recovery,  or  in  death.  The  diseases  thus 
induced  may,  in  many  cases,  fairly  be  called  painless — such  are 
septicaemia  in  a  mouse,  snake-venom  in  a  rat,  and  malaria  in  a 
sparrow.  Rabbiu  affected  with  rabies  do  not  suffer  in  the  same 
viy  as  dogs  and  some  other  animals,  but  become  subject  to  a 
painksa  kind  of  paralysis.  It  is  probable  that  animals  kept 
for  inoculatioii  have,  on  the  whole,  less  pain  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  like  nnmber  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in  subjection 
(0  work:  they  are  well  fed  and  sheltered,  and  escape  the  rapacity 
of  larger  animals,  the  inevitable  cruelties  of  vpoti,  and  the 
dmdsery  and  sexual  mutilation  that  man  inflicts  on  the  higher 
domestic  animals, 

The  pecsent  writer  has,  of  course,  seen  the  mice  that  are 
■sed  for  the  study  of  cancer  (Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund), 
«k1  the  guinea-pisi  that  are  used  at  the  Lister  Institute  for  the 


testing  of  the  London  miDc-supply,  lest  the  milk  should  convey 
tubercle.  He  did  not  see,  among  all  the  many  animab,  one  that 
appeared  to  be  suffering:  save  that  a  very  few  of  the  mice  were 
incommoded,  or,  if  the  word  be  applicable  to  mice,  distressed, 
by  large  tumours.  Of  the  guinea-pigs  that  had  been  inoculated, 
not  one  seemed  to  be  in  any  pain.  A  nodule  of  tubercle,  or  a 
tuberculous  gland,  is  painless  in  us,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
painftd  in  a  guinea-pig.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  study  of  some 
diseases  (plague,  tetanus)  causes  some  pain  to  rats  and  rabbits; 
but  this  pain  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  pain  and  horror 
of  these  diseases  in  man. 

We  come  now  to  Certificate  B.  If  it  were  lawful,  under 
Certificate  B,  to  make  an  incision  under  an  anaesthetic,  to  call 
this  the  "  initial  operation,"  and  then,  without  an  anaesthetic; 
to  make  painful  experiments,  through  the  incision,  on  the  deeper 
structures,  doubtless  much  pain  might  be  inflicted  under  this 
certificate.  But  experiments  of  this  kind  can  be,  and  are,  made 
under  the  licence  alone,  the  animal  being  kept  under  an 
anaesthetic  all  the  time,  and  killed  under  it.  "  No  experiments 
requiring  anything  of  the  nature  <tf  a  surgical  operation,  or  that 
wcnild  cause  the  infliction  of  an  i^predable  amount  of  pain,  are 
allowed  to  be  performed  without  an  anaesthetic"  (Inspector's 
Report  for  1899).  "  These  certificates  (B)  are  granted  on  con- 
dition that  antiseptic  precautions  are  used;  and  if  these  fail, 
and  pain  continues  after  the  anaesthetics  have  ceased  to  operate, 
the  animal  is  immediately  killed  painlessly  "  (Letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  1898). 

Of  experiments  inade  under  this  certificate  (which  must  be 
linked  with  Certificate  £E  for  any  experiment  on  a  dog  or  a  cat), 
three  instances  may  be  given  here:  an  operation  on  the  brain, 
a  remo^  of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  secreting  gland,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  fistula.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  for  these  and 
the  like  operations,  profound  anaesthesia  and  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  antiseptic  method  are  matters  of  absolute  necessity 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment:  the  operation  .could  not  be 
performed  without  anaesthesia;  and  the  experiment  would 
come  to  nothing  if  the  wound  suppurated.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
also,  that  these  operations  are  such  as  are  performed  in  surgery 
for  tl»  saving  of  life  or  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

As  to  operations  on  the  brain,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  not  sensitive.  Therefore  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  braioi  or  the 
division  of  some  tract  of  central  nervous  tissue,  though  it  might 
entaU  some  loss  of  pOwer  or  of  control,  does  not  cause  pain: 
a  wound  of  the  brain  is  painless.  Tension  within  the  cranial 
cavity,  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  or  cerebral  abscess,  may 
indeed  cause  great  pain;  and,  if  the  aseptic  method  failed  in  an 
experiment,  inflammation  and  tension  would  ensue:  in  that  case 
the  animal  must  be  killed. 

The  removal  of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  secreting  giland  («.g. 
the  thyroid,  the  spleen,  the  kidney)  is  performed  by  the  same 
methods,  and  with  the  same  precautions,  as  in  human  surgery. 
Profoimd  anaesthesia,  and  the  use  of  a  strict  antiseptic  pro- 
cedure, are  of  absolute  necessity.  The  skin  over  the  part  to  be 
removed  must  be  shaved  and  carefully  cleansed  for  the  opera- 
tion; the  instruments,  sponges  and  ligatures  must  be  sterile,  not 
capable  of  infecting  the  wound;  and  when  the  operation  is  over, 
the  wound  must  be  carefully  closed  with  sutures,  and  left  to  heal 
under  a  proper  surreal  dressing. 

The  establishment  of  a  fistula,  again,  is  an  operation  practised, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  large  numbers  of  surgical  cases.  The 
stomach,  the  gall-bladder,  the.  large  intestine,  are  opened  for  the 
relief  of  obstruction,  and  kept  open,  either  for  atime  or  per- 
manently, according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Under  anaes- 
thesia, the  organ  that  is  to  be  opened  is  exposed  through  an 
incision  made  through  the  structures  overlying  it,  and  is  secured 
in  the  wound  by  means  of  fine  sutures.  Then,  when  it  has 
become  adherent  there,  it  is  opened  by  an  incision  made  into  it; 
no  anaesthetic  is  needed  for  this  purpose,  because  these  internal 
organs  are  so  unlike  the  skin  in  sensitiveness  that  an  incision 
is  hardly  felt:  the  patient  may  say  that  he  *'  felt  a  prick,"  or  he 
may  be  wholly  unconscious  that  anything  has  been  done.    A 
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£stula  thus  established  i&  not  aftenrai4^|»inful,  though  there 

may  be  some  discomfort  now  and  again. 

The  claiiricsl  initance  is  the  case  of  Alexia  St  Martin,  who  was 
■shot  in  the  stomach  in  1822,  and  recovered,  but  with  a  fittula. 
He  let  Dr  Beaumont  make  experiments  on  him  for  nine  years: 
"  During  the  whole  of  these  periods,  from  the  spring'  of  1824  to  the 
present  time  (1833),  he  has  enjoyed  general  good  health  . . .  active, 
athletic  and  vigorous;  exercising,  eating  and  drinking  like  other 
healthy  and  active  people.  For  the  last  four  months  he  has  been 
unusually  plethoric  and  robust,  though  constantly  subjected  to  a 
continuous  series  of  experiments  on  the  interior  of  the  stomach; 
allowing  to  be  introduced  or  taken  out  at  the  aperture  different 
kinds  of  food,  drinks,  dastic  catheters,  thermometer  tubes,  gastric 
juice,  chyme,  Ac.,  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  hourly.  Such  have 
oera  this  man's  condition  and  circumstances  for  several  years  past: 
and  he  now  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  and  constitutional 
soundness,  with  every  function  of  the  system  in  full  force  and  vigour  *' 
(Beaumont,  Exptriments  and  Obstrvatums  oh  lk§  CaUrie  Jmu,  1838). 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  What  anaesthetics  are  used  in 
these  experiments,  and  are  they  properly  administered  ?  The 
anaesthetics  used  are — (i)  chloroform,  ether,  or  a  mixture 
containing  diloroform  and  ether;  (a)  morphia,  chloral,  ure- 
thane.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  morphia  is  not  an  anaesthetic. 
That  depends  on  the  quantity  given.  Not  a  month  passes  in 
this  country  without  somebody  killing  himself  or  herseU  with 
morphia  or  chloraL  They  die  profoundly  anaesthetized:  they 
cannot  be  roused;  even  the  pain  of  a  strong  electric  shock  is  not 
enough  to  rouse  them.  So  it  is  with  animals.  The  doses  given 
to  them  are  enormous  and  produce  complete  insensibility.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Z906-8  by  Mr  Thane,  Professor  Schlfer,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir 
Henry  Morris,  Professor  Dixon,  Dr  Dudley  Buxton  and  Professor 
Starling  is  absolutely  conclusive.  "As  to  the  statements," 
says  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  "  that  chloral  and  opium  or  morphia 
are  not  narcotics,  and  do  not  remove  pain,  there  is  no  other  word 
for  it,  it  is  simply  a  lie;  you  may  as  wdl  say  that  chloroform 
does  not  remove  pain.  U  you  give  any  anknal  a  sufficiently 
Urge  dose  of  chloral  or  opium,  you  so  completely  abolish  sensi- 
bility that  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  that  will  awaken  its 
sensibility.  The  animal  is  as  senseless  as  a  piece  of  board." 

With  regard  to  chloroform,  ether  and  the  A.C.E.  mix- 
ture (alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether)  it  is  absolutdy  certain 
that  animals  can  be  kept,  with  these  anaesthetics,  profoundly 
unconsdoua  for  three  or  four  or  more  hours.  Nothing  on 
this  point  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  evidence 
in  veterinary  surgery,  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
by  Mr  Hobday,  one  of  the  very  foremost  veterinary  surgeons 
in  this  country  {Reports  of  Evidence,  voL  iv.  Q.  x6a84-x6523). 
The  oi^wnents  of  all  experiments  on  animals  are  apt  to  bdieve 
that  do^  and  cats  must  be  bound  and  fastened  on  boards,  and 
then  have  the  anaesthetic  given  to  them.  That  is  not  the  case. 
They  can  take  the  anaesthetic  first,  and  then  be  put  in  position; 
just  as  we,  for  many  of  the  operations  of  surgery,  are  bound  in 
position.  And,  of  course,  dogs  and  cats  cannot  lie  on  their  backs 
as  we  can.  "  The  usual  thing  we  do,"  said  Professor  Starling, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  "  is  to  give  the 
animal,  half  an  hour  before  the  experiment,  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  gniin— from  a 
quarter  to  a  third.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  the  dog  becomes 
sleepy  and  stupid,  and  then  sometimes  it  will  lie  down  quietly, 
and  if  it  is  very  deepy  you  can  put  a  mask  over  its  nose  con- 
taining the  chloroform,  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  which  it 
takes  quite  quietly.  If,  at  the  time  one  wants  to  begin  the 
operation,  the  animal  is  not  fully  under  the  influence  of  morphia 
--if  it  still  seems  resUesa— it  is  put  in  a  box,  and  there  it  has 
some  wool  saturated  with  the  A.C.E.  mixture  put  in  the  box. 
The  air  gradually  gets  saturated,  the  dog  gets  more  and  more 
sleepy,  and  finally  subsides  at  the  bottom  of  the  box." 

A  few  words  must  be  said  here  about  curare.    It  was  said,  some 

}'  rears  ago.  by  an  opponent  of  experiments  on  ammals,  that  "  curare 
8  used  daily  throughout  England,"  whereas,  it  is  seldom  used  at 
all,  and  is  never  used  alone  in  any  sort  or  kind  of  operation  on  any 
animal  in  this  country:  in  every,  such  case  a  recognised  anaesthetic 
must  be  mven,  and  is  given.  In  large  doses  curare  not  only 
abolishes  the  movement  of  the  voluntvy  muidca.  but  also  acts 
«s  an  anaesthetic:  in  small. doses  it  acU  only  on  the  voluntary 


muscles,  ij§.  on  the  eodiogs  of  the  motor  nerves  goEng  to  these 
muscles.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  object  of  tat  experi- 
ment u  to  observe  and  record  the  action  of  a  nerve  on  the  cootiaction 
of  certain  bkxx!  vessels.  The  nerve  gives  off  some  branches  to 
muscles,  and  other  branches  to  blood  vessels.  If  the  animal  be 
anaesthetized,  and  the  nerve  stimulated,  muscles  and  vessels  will 
both  contract;  but,  if  curare  be  given,  as  well  as  an  anaesthetic, 
the  vessels  alone  will  contract,  without  the  muscles:  for  curare 
does  not  act  on  the  endings  of  motor  nerves  going  to  blood  vessels. 
But,  as  a  practical  matter,  curare  is  very  hard  to  obtain,  and  is  of  tea 
impure,  and  is  very  seldom  used.  One  of  the  inspectors  said  to  the 
Royal  Commission  that  he  had  once  seen  it  used,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Professor  Cotch  said  that  he  had  not  used  it,  in  hb  own  work,  lor 
twenty  years.  Professor  Schftfer  said  that  he  had  not  used  it  for 
years.  And  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  said  that  he  did  not  think  be  had 
used  it  at  all  since  the  pasnng  of  the  act  of  1876.  The  fear  that,  ia 
a  case  where  curare  was  being  used,  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
ndg^t  "  pass  off,"  and  the  animal  be  left  under  curare  alone,  is  not 
reasooable.  The  dosage  and  administration  of  anaesthetics  is  not 
left  to  chance.  If,  (or  example,  an  animal  u  recetving  a  definite 
percentj^  of  chloroform  vapour,  it  is  of  necessity  under  the  influence 
of  the  chloroform:  and  the  anaesthesia  wfll  gradually  become  not 
less  but  more  profound.  (See  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  by  Professor  Langley  and  Professor  Waller.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pain,  or  death,  or  dis- 
comfort among  86,277  animals  used  for  experiments  in  Great 
Britain  in  1909,  with  the  pain,  or  death,  or  discomfort  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  kinds  of  animals,  either  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  kept  for  sport,  or  used  for  the  service  of  human 
profit  or  amusement.    But  it  would  be  outside  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  describe  the  cruelties  which  are  inseparable 
from  tpott,  and  from  the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  and  from 
fashion;  neither  is  this  the  place  to  describe  the  millions  of 
mutilations  which  are  practised  on  domestic  animals  by  farmers 
and  breeders.   As  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  recently  said, 
the  farmyards,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  simply  "seethe 
with  vivisection."    The  number  of  animals  wounded  in  sport, 
or  in  traps,  cannot  be  guessed.    Against  this  vast  amount  of 
suffering  we  have  to  put  an  estimate  of  Uie  condition  of  86,277 
animals  used  for  medical  science.   Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them 
were  used  for  inoculation.    In  many  of  these  inoculations  the 
result  was  negative:  the  animal  did  not  take  any  disease, 
and  thus  did  not  suffer  any  pain.  In  many  more,  e.g.  cancer 
in  mice,  tubercle  in  guinea-pigs,  the  pain  or  discomfort,  if  any, 
may  fairly  be  called  trivial  or  inconsiderable.    It  could  hardly 
be  said  that  these  small  animals  suffer  much  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  kind  of.  animals  kept  in  little  cages 
to  amuse  children.     There  remain  3888  animals  which  were 
submitted  to  operation  under  an  anaesthetic.  In  the  greater 
number  of  these  cases  the  animal  was  killed  then  and  there 
under  the  anaesthetic,  without  recovering  consciousness.     In 
the  remaining  cases  the  animal  was  allowed  to  recover,  and 
to  be  kept  for  observation;  but  no  further  observation  of  any 
kind,  which  coidd  cause  pain,  was  allowed  to  be  made  on  it, 
unless  it  were  again  placed  under  an  anaesthetic.    Many  of 
these  cases,  thus  allowed  to  recover  after  an  operation,  may 
fairly  be  compared  to  an  equal  number  of  domestic  aninoals 
after  one  of  the  formal  operations  of  veterinary  surgery.    These 
observations  made  under  Certificate  B  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  experiments  on  animals  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  they  have  led,  in  recent  yean,  \o 
discoveries  of  the  very  utmost  importaribe  for  human  life  and 
health. 

II.  SCkENTxnc  Results. — ^We  come  now  to  consider  the 
results  of  experiments  on  animals,  but  we  must  remember  that 
not  we  alone,  but  animals  also,  owe  a  great  debt  to  them.  Great 
epizootic  diseases  like  anthrax,  swine-fever,  diidien  cholera, 
silkworm  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders,  Texas  cattle 
fever,  blackleg,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  have  lulled  yeariy  miDiona 
of  animals,  and  have  been  brought  under  better  control  by 
these  experiments.  The  advantages  that  have  been  obtained 
for  man  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads— (A)  Phyaio^pgy, 
(B)  Pathobgy,  Bacteriology  and  Therapeutics. 

A.  PBTSIOLOCr 

I.  The  Blood.— Galen  (a.d.  131)  confuted  the  doctrine  of  Eraai». 
txatus,  that  the  arteries  contained .jwrfipia,  the  brtatb  of  life,  provii^ 
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bif  cmcrimoit  that  tliey  contain  blood.  *'Ounel\ct,  havinc 
ted  tke  mwf  d  arteries  above  and  below,  opened  them,  and 
•bowed  that  they  were  indeed  full  of  blood."  RealdtM  Gilumbus 
(iSS9)>  thouffh  he  did  not  diKover  the  general  or  *'  tyitematk  " 
dmdacxm  of  the  blood,  yet  leeiDs  to  have  diacoveied,  by  experi- 
oieat.  the  pulmonary  dfculadon.  "  The  blood  U  carried  through 
the  puljiionary  artery  to  the  lung,  and  there  is  attenuated ;  thence, 
mixed  with  air,  it  is  carried  through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the 
left  nde  of  the  heart.  Which  thing  no  man  hitherto  has  noted  or 
left  oo  record,  thoujEh  it  u  most  worthy  of  the  observance  of  all 
■en. . . .  And  this  is  as  true  as  truth  itself;  for  if  ^ou  will  look 
aot  only  in  the  dead  body  but  also  in  the  living  animal,  you  will 
always  find  this  ^monary  vein  full  of  blood,  which  assuredly  it 
wmild  not  be  if  it  were  designed  only  for  air  and  vapours.  . . . 
Verily  1  pray  yoo.  O  candid  reader,  stuaious  of  authority,  but  more 
of  truth,  to  make  experiment  on  animals.    You  will  find 


the  Dttlmooarv  vein  full  of  blood,  not  air  or  futigo,  as  these  men  call 
it.  uod  help  theao."  Harvey's  treatise  De  lioiu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis 
M  Amimalums  was  pablished  at  Frankfort  ip  1621.    It  begins  thus: 


When  by  many  dissections  of  living  animals,  as  they  came  to 
lad.— Omm  mMuis  nmfrum  disMCtiantBuSt  uH  ad  manum  dabanttirt 
—I  first  gave  myself  to  observiiq^  how  I  mi^ht  discover,  with  my 
evn  eyes,  and  not  from  books  and  the  writmgs  of  other  men,  the 
use  and  pnrpoae  of  the  movement  of  the  heart  m  animals,  forthwith 
1  found  the  matter  hard  indeed  and  full  of  difhcuity:  so  that  1 
be^a  to  think,  with  Frascatorius,  that  the  movement  of  the  heart 
was  known  to  God  alone. ...  At  last,  having  daily  used  greater 
ifisqoisttioa  and  diligence,  by  frequent  examination  of  many  and 
vaivMis  living  animals — multa  fremunter  et  sona  animalia  triva 
iMtmpkiemdo—i  came  to  believe  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  had 
exaped  and  got  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  therewith  had  dis* 
cervered  what  1  desired,  the  movement  and  use  of  the4ieart  and  the 
arteries.    And  from  that  time,  not  only  to  my  friends  but  also  in 

ribiic  in  my  anatomical  lectures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academy, 
<id  not  fear  to  set  fonh  my  opinion  in  this  matter."  Here,  and 
yin  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter 
the  De  Moiu,  he  puts  his  experiments  in  the  very  foreground 
of  the  argument.  Take  the  headings  of  his  first  four  chapters: 
I.  Csasac.  qidbms  ad  scnbendum  amctor  permotus  fuerii,  2.  Ex 
wsomw  disuetUm€,  gualis  Jit  cordis  molus.  3.  Arieriarum  molus 
qtatis,  ex  otveruM  dissectione.  a.  Molus  cordis  et  auriadarum 
imohs,  ex  $imuuM  dissectione.  He  nad,  of  course,  help  from  other 
sources — from  anatomy  and  from  physics;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
hb  own  words,  that  be  attributed  his  discovery,  in  a  very  great 
aKasare.  to  experioients  on  animals.  Malpig^hi  (1661).  professor  of 
tocdiciae  at  Bologna,  by  examining  with  a  microscope  tne  lung  and 
the  oMsentery  of  the  live  frog,  made  out  the  capillary  vessels.  He 
writes  to  Boirelli,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  that  he  has 
faOcd  in  every  attempt  to  discover  them  by  injecting  fluids  into 
the  larger  vcsads,  but  has  succeeded  by  examining  the  tissues  with 
the  microepopc:  "  Such  is  the  divarication  of  these  little  vesseb 
OMBing  off  from  the  vein  and  the  artery,  that  the  order  in  which  a 
vend  ramifies  is  no  longer  preserved,  out  it  looks  like  a  network 
woven  from  the  offshoou  of  both  vesseb  "  (De  Pulmonihus,  1661). 
Stephen  Hales  (1733),  rector  of  Farringdon  and  minuter  of  Tedding- 
toa.  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  made  the  first  exact  esti- 
euies  of  the  blood  pressure,  the  real  force  of  the  blood,  by  inserting 
one  end  of  a  vcrtiol  glass  tube  into  the  crural  artery  of  a  mare, 
sad  aocing  the  rise  of  the  blood  in  the  tube  {Statical  Essays,  con- 
tettMf  Hoemastaticks,  Sfe.,  i/jj).  John  Hunter,  bom  1738,  made 
many  observations  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  blood;  and, 
above  an.  be  discovered  the  facts  of  collateral  circubtion.  These 
facts  wes«  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  first  ventured,  in  December 
itSs,  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  "  Hunter's  canal  "  for  the  cure 
01  aneurism  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  experiment  that  gave 
Mm  ha  knowledge  of  the  collateral  circulation  was  made  on  one  of 
the  deer  in  Richmond  Park:  he  tied  iu  external  carotid  artery, 
to  see  what  effect  would  be  pnxluced  on  the  shedding  of  the  antle'r. 
Some  days  later  he  found  that  the  circulation  had  returned  in 
the  antler.  He  had  the  bock  killed,  and  found  that  (he  artery 
had  been  completely  closed  by  the  ligature,  but  the  small  branches 
coonag  from  it,  betweto  the  neart  and  the  ligature,  were  enlarged 
aad  were  in. communication  with  others  of  its  branches  beyond 
the  figature;  and  by  this  collateral  circulation  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  antler  had  been  restored.  Among  later  observations  on 
the  drealatioa  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  mercurial  mano- 
■eicr  by  Pdiaeuille  (1828)  and  Ludwig  (1849).  the  study  of  the 
hloed  presBore  within  the  heart  by  Henng  (1849)  and  the  per- 
■aaeat  tmcioff  of  the  piessore  curves  by  Chauveau  and  Marey 
(i^).  Final^  came  the  study  of  those  more  abstruse  problems 
of  the  dicnlatioa  that  the  older  physiologists  had  left  alone — the 
Jniarnrrs  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  lebtions  between 
blood  priiseuie  and  secretion,  the  automatism  of  the  heart-beat,  and 
the  iafiwrnre  of  gravitation.  Professor  Starting,  in  1906,  writes 
as  loOowB  of  this  part  of  physiology:  "  Among  the  researches  of 
(he  last  thirty  years,  those  bearing  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
mast  take  an  important  place,  both  for  their  physiological  interest 
and  for  the  ■ijgnly  infloence  they  have  exerted  on  our  knowledge 
mc  of  uiiUiJeis  of  the  vaacnlar  system,  such  as  heart 


rtiwast  We  have  learned  to  meamin  aecmatdy  the  wortc  done 
by  the  great  heart-pump;  and  by  studying  the  manner  in  which 
thb  work  b  affected  by  different  conditions,  we  are  enabled  to  in« 
crease  or  diminish  it,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organ.  Ex 
periments  in  what  b  often  reffsrded  as  the  most  transcendental 
department  of  physiology— «.e.  that  which  treato  of  muscle  and 
nerve — have  thrown  light  on  the  wonderful  process  of  *  com- 
pensation '  by  which  a  diseased  heart  b  able  to  Keep  up  a  normal 
circulation  "  And  Dr  James  Mackenzie,  writing  in  1910  of  certain 
irregularities  of  the  circulation  during  pregnancy  (venous  pulse  in 
the  neck  and  irregular  beat  of  the  heart),  says,  very  emphatioJly, 
that  these  conditions  in  patients  have  been  Interpreted  by  ex* 

Kriments  on  animals.  "  The  outcome  of  these  researches  (Wencke- 
ch's  clinical  studies],  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  number  of  other 
observers,  has  been  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  great 
number  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart.  It  might  be  said 
with  truth  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  was  one  <A  the  most  obscure  symptoms  in  clinical  medicine, 
it  b  now  one  of  the  best  understood.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that 
thb  advance  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  without  the 
knowledge  gained  by  experiment "  (Research  Defence  Society,  May 
1910). 

3.  The  LacUals.—KatXlMiM  (1622)  by  a  single  experiment  demon- 
strated the  flow  of  chyle  along  the  lacteab.  The  exbtenoe  ol 
these  minute  vesseb  had  been  known  even  to  Galen  and  Erastis- 
tratus,  but  they  had  made  nothing  of  their  knowledge.  Asellius 
says:  "1  <^>served  that  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  were  quite 
distinct  from  these  white  threads,  and  ran  a  different  coune. 
Struck  with  thb  new  fact,  I  was  silent  for  a  time,  thinking  of  the 
bitter  warfare  of  words  among  anatomists  as  to  the  mesenteric 
veins  and  their  purposes.  When  I  came  to  myself,  to  satisfy  my- 
self by  an  experiment,  I  pierced  one  of  the  largest  cords  with  a 
scalpel.  I  hit  the  right  point,  and  at  once  observed  a  white  liquid 
like  milk  flowing  from  the  divided  vessel."  Jehan  Ptequet  (16^7), 
in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on  the  heart,  observed  the  flow 
of  chyle  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and  its  identity  with  the  chyle 
in  the  lacteals;  and  by  further  experiment  found  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  the  chyle  flowing  up  it:  "  1  perceived  a  white  sub- 
stance, like  milk,  flowing  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens  into  the 
rricardium,  at  the  place  where  the  right  auricle  had  been 
found  these  vessels  (the  thoracic  duct)  all  along  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, lying  on  the  spine,  beneath  the  aorta.  They  swelled  below 
a  ligature;  and  when  I  relaxed  it,  I  saw  the  milk  carried  to  the 
orifices  that  I  had  observed  in  the  subclavbn  vein."  The  existence 
of  this  duct,  which  is  empty  and  collapsed  after  death,  had  been 
overlooked  by  Vesalius  and  all  the  great  anatomists  of  his  time. 

3.  The  Gastric  Juice. — Our  knowledge  about  digestion  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  Valisnieri  first  ob- 
served that  the  stomach  of  a  dead  animal  contained  a  fluid  which 
acted  on  certain  bodies  immersed  in  it — "  a  kind  of  apta  Jortis." 
In  1752  Riaumur  began  his  observations  on  this  fluid,  making 
birds  swallow  fine  fenestrated  tubes  containing  grain  or  meat,  or 
sponges  with  threads  attached;  and  observed  that  digestion  con- 
sists in  the  dissolution  of  food,  not  in  any  sort  of  mechanical  action 
or  trituration.  His  observations  were  extended  and  perfected  by 
Spallanxani  (1777).  Then  came  a  period  of  uncertainty,  with- 
out further  advance;  until  in  1823  the  French  Academy  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  submitted  their  observations  to  them :  "  The  work  of 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  is  of  especbl  interest  to  us  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  their  experiments,  from  which  came  not 
only  the  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gastric  juice,  but 
also  the  study  of  tne  transformation  of  starch  into  glucose.  Thus 
the  theory  of  digestion  entered  a  new  phase:  it  was  finally  recog- 
nized, at  least  for  certain  substances,  that  digestion  b  not  simply 
dissolution,  but  a  true  chemical  transformation  "  (Claude  Bernard, 
Physiototie  ophatoire^  1879).  Beaumont's  experiments  on  Alexis 
St  Martin  {vide  supra)  were  published  in  1838.  They  were,  of 
course,  based  on  the  work  of  the  physiologists:  "  I  make  no  claim 
to  originality  in  my  opinions  as  respects  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  My  experiments  confirm  the  doctrines 
(with  some  modifications)  taught  py  Spallanzani  and  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  physiological  wnters "  (Beaumont's  preface  to 
his  book).  Eberie,  m  1834,  shojwed  how  this  knowledge  of  the 
gastric  juice  might  be  turned  to  a  practical  use,  by  extracting  it 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  after  death : 
hence  came  the  invention  of  the  various  preparations  of  pepsin. 
Later.  Blondlot  of  Nancy,  in  1842,  studied  tne  gastric  juice  by  the 
method  of  a  fistula,  like  that  01  St  Martin.  More  recent  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach  during 
digestion,  and  on  the  influences  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  process. 

The  stomach  b,  of  course  not  the  only  organ  of  digestion;  the 
liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  intestinal  glands,  all  are  concerned. 
The  recent  work  ci  Pawlow  and  of  Starling  has  greatly  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  secretions  from  these  organs. 
The  whole  chain  of  processes,  nervous  and  chemical,  psychical  and 
physical,  from  the  uking  of  food  into  the  mouth  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  waste  residue,  b  now  viewed  In  its  entirety:  and  especial 
study  has  been  given  to  the  influences,  nervous  or  chemical,  which 
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■  (laneulir  Inci  ot  Ihe  dl 


imporuiice  of  kHpina  the  inimHta  under  the  moit  normal  condi- 
liaru  thai  vtn  CUHibUn  and  of  iludyinE  rhc  diflcrtnt  Iractt  at  Itie 
diEHiive  ivBiem  ia  animili  not  auaiRciiicd,  yer  Tm  Irom  pain 

the  digaiLrt  aul.  and  »m  able  to  ttudy  the  dilative  Juin*  at 
different  iiaga  durirw  dige^tioriH  wiciioui  canunjf  pain  lo  the 
■ninuh.  The  wixk  at  Pialow  hat  been  lunher  developed  by 
PiareuDT  Sudin^'i  recent  ivork  on  the  chemical  aubitanccijiroduced 

4.  0)111(0.— Cbude    Bi,iut$i    work   un   (he  auimildliaa  and 

in^dieUw:'^VV1ui«^irny>un''W*''»"'''°''"^'^ 
Eed  ad  meat  on^.  and  had  been  Icepi  [or  eight  dayi  without  sugar  I 
fhtfiniri  flliuMl  ipujl  !•!  etlili  &  rrOxfia  par  4ct  WUnmcmi-nll — 
thTDUgh  tbe  portal  veRi  (IcDin  the  sianiacb)  doei  not  conuin  lugar 

confaini  a''S^kfc'irbte"uaT,ut'"  ^.Il^^'^bitlni'tehrco*)  " 
(ffi»KU£/oKlirli.da/rlir,  PariMSsj)-  . 

(u?t(S'ri^"^£^'Ibe  rfrinVro")!  "(LinSin""  ?Vh!™on,'  slnhorni), 
which  need  noi  be  recall^  Ircro.     Iiui  Sjluu.  •,V,mm^.^  de  b^i.) 

according  to  iti  poHiion,  but  according  to  la  itructure,  at  of  the 
nature  of  the  lalivary  gUndt-     He  urged  hit  piipi^  Regnier  de 

hand  ID  the  work;  and  Though  manytimef  I  detpaired  of  menu, 
yet  at  lati.  by  the  bleuing  oi  God  on  my  work  and  prayert.  in  the 

Bur  1661  I  diKovered  a  way  of  collecting  the  pancreatic  juice" 

of  the  pancireai;  and  by  further  experiment  be  refuted  Barthoiini't 
theory  that  the  pancreas  waa  a  lort  of  appanage  or  "  biliair  veucle  " 
of  the  ■pleen.  But  lie  got  r>D  help  from  the  cheiBittry  of  hit  time; 
he  could  no  more  diKover  the  amylolytic  action  of  (he  pancreatic 

br  did  good  work;  and  Claude  Bernard,  1*0  vein  later,  went  back 
to  de  Ciaal't  method  oi  tbe  liitula.  Hit  obtervKioni,  bejun  in 
■  80,  received  a  prize  froai  the  Ftendi  Academy  in  li-fi.    Sir 

not  only  inferred  that  the  pancreatic  juice  bad  an  action  on  itarch, 
buicDn&rmed  hit  view  byaclualenpennentvith  the  juice  eipreued 
from  tbe  gland;  and  EberU  had  uinond  that  the  juice  had  tame 
action  on  Fat;  but  Bernard  at  (we  ttrolte  made  clear  itt  threefold 
action.    He  ibowed  thai  it  on  tbe  one  band  •mubilied.  and  on  the 


III II  II.  .iKi'  iiLi-  (,  .  uj,d  gland  ar>d  the  tuprateral  cap«ulet,  hcLpt 
to  keep  the  balance  of  the  ^enl  cbemittry  of  the  whole  body. 

wat  divovered  a  lew  years  ago  by  von  Mcring  and  Minkowtki  that 
if,  initsd  of  meielv  diverting  itt  tecretion.  the  pancreat  it  bodily 
removpt.  the  metabolic  procetiet  of  the  organiim,  and  etpccially 
the  meiabolitin  of  carbohydrate*,  are  entirely  deranged,  the  result 
being  (he  production  of  ptimanent  diabetet-  But  if  even  a  very 
■mall  part  of  the  gland  it  left  within  the  body,  the  carbo-hydracE 
metabolktm  rtmaiot  unaltered,  and  there  it  no  diabetet.  The 
imall  portion  of  tbe  ocfan  which  haa  been  allowed  to  remain  (and 

planted  under  the  tkin  or  elaewbere)  ia  lumcient,  by  the  exchanges 
which  go  on  between  it  and  tbe  blood  gEneially.  to  prevent  ihote 
serious  contequeocet  to  tbe  composition  of  tbe  blood,  and  the 
general  conKitution  of  the  body,  which  mull  from  the  complete 
removal  of  this  organ."    Thit  fact,  that  complete  ttmovil  of  the 

diteaied:  but.  at  pmenl,  eiperimenti  on  animalt  have  not  led  to 

'"Vrii'cZi^el  Asu'— The  apeiimntt' made  by  du  Hamel 
{I7)fl-i94j)  on  the  growth  of  bone  by  deposit  from  the  periosteum 
{the  thin  membrane  eiuheaihing  each  booe)  roie  out  of  Belchier  s 

miied  with  the  hod.  Du  Kamel  studied  the  whole  nibject  very 
AiVe'puli il.  in'the  iii)^c!l one ^i's"otn  memojn'z^i  01  irni^i 
per  raddilinjTUiaMtl  titi^uui  lui  u  l-miiHI  ^ni  fiaiu.    By 


feeding  pin  at  one  time  with  dyed  food,  at  anolhet  wltb  UBdycd 
loud,  he  obtained  their  bonet  in  concentric  layers  alternately  ttaiaed 
and  untiained'  Hit  lactt  were  confirmed  by  Bacao  (i?46)  and 
Boehmer  UT^t)'  but  hit  concluaiont.  unforrunttely.  wereoppwed 
by  Haller.    Still,  be  brought  men  to  ttudy  the  whole  tubjeci  of  the 

modelUni  of  the  bones,  m  adult  life,  by  depoiil  and  abaorpfiDIL 

physiology  and  in  surgery.    Later,  from  the  point  oE  view  of  surgery. 

ci  bone,  and  on  the  tafoliation  of  dead  bone;  and.  after  them. 

7.  TSt  Ntrttus  Sysum.—A.  The  Nerve-Root  a— Through  all  tbe 
cenluriei  between  Cslen.  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Commodua.  tod 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  lived  ul  the  time  of  George  111.,  DO  giBI 
advance  wai  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  nervoui  inlem.  The 
way  of  eiperimeni,  which  had  led  Galen  fit  ahead  of  hb  ase.  wat 
neglected,  and  everything  was  overwhelmed  by  Iheofw*.  ^cU  in 
London  and  Mageodie  in  Paria  took  up  the  eaperimental  Rudy  <£ 
the  nervout  syttem  about  where  C^len  had  left  it.  The  qumisa 
of  priority  of  diicovery  doet  not  concern  at  here:  we  may  uVe  Sir 
Michael  Foncr't  judgment,  that  Magendie  brought  exact  and  full 
proof  of  ihe  truth  irhich  Bell  had  divined  rather  than  devoiutraivd, 
that  Ihe  anteiior  and  poKerior  not*  o<  ifHnal  oetvet  have  csaent  iail  v 
diRerent  funriiont—  a  truth  whkb  it  tbe  veiy  foundation  of  ihe 
phytiolory  of  the  nervout  tyatem."  Thedateof  Bell't  workit  1S11, 
An  Idea  ol  t  Nra  AMrmy  rj  Uu  Sru'i.  nbmillril/or  lb  Otumiim 
of  Ikt  Author' t  Friemdi.  Inilhetayt:  "  Coptidcring  that  the  tpinal 
nervet  have  a  double  root,  and  being  .of  o[tanion  that  tbe  propenira 

the  brain,  1  Ehoughl  that  1  had  an  opportunity  ctf  putting  my  opinioe 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  of  proving  at  the  tame  lime  thai 


the  pottcrior  fatciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  let  origin  from  the 
tpinal  marrow,  without  convulaing  the  musd«  of  the  back;  but 
inat  on  touching  the  anterior  latciculut  with  the  paint  of  the  knife, 
the  mutclet  of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed.    Such  were 


-  Up  10 


:  lime  that  Sir  Charlei  BeD 


>y  Sir  Robert  Boyk^ 


neuralgia,    trf   dnfAirfiu 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  n 

B.  Redeii  Action.— Thi 

Redl.  LeGtIkiisandoIhi  . 

vipers,  fit^i,  eelt  and  butterflies  were  oE  no  great  use  from  the 
paint  of  view  of  physiologv;  but  they  led  toward  the  discovery 
that  nerve-power  is  stored  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  liberated  therKe 

(iSp-lBaj)  ifiscovend.  by  his  experiments,  that  r^ei  actiont  are 


{iSp-iBjj)  ditcov. 


itres  in  il,  and  thus  foteshadowed  the  ditccvery 
er.  and  IheeRectsof  direct  stimulation  of  the  ccrtd- 


C.   The  Medulla  Oblongau  and  the  Cenbellum.- Fkmttu,  *1» 

beliuin.  "He  kulincrttae  Mo  in  lh'em'^ull7that  tonm  tbe  r4^ 
movement  of  retpiratiorL  Aftervatd  came  the  tlitcovefy  of  cardiac 
and  other  eenirea  In  the  neigfabourliood  of  the  reapiratory  centre. 
He  showed  alto  that  the  cereEeUum  ii  concerned  with  tbe  equilibra- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  tbe  mutclet;  that  an  animal,  a  few  daj-a  old. 
depriv«tl  of  KDsation  and  consciousncia  by  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  wat  yet  able  to  stand  and  (0  moirt  fiwwani,  but  when 


ns  ot  the  seaie  of  equilibrm- 

w  Nervfli.<— Claude  Bernard,  tludying  the  ayni- 
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oaatral  the  cafibic  of  the  vteries.  The  question  of  priority  between 
him  and  Brown  Siqaard'necd  not  be  oonudered  here.  Hia  6rst 
account  cf  his  work  was  communicated  to  the  SociiU  de  Biotogie  in 
Deoaaba  1851.  The  following  account  of  it  is  from  his  Ltfous  de 
fkfnoi^pe  •ptntoirt  (1879).; — 

"  Let  me  remind  you  bow  I  was  led  to  discover  the  vaso-motor 
oerves.  Starting  from  the  clinical  observation,  made  long  ago,  that 
m  paralyaed  limbs  you  find  at  one  time  an  increase  of  cold  and 
at  anotner  an  increase  of  heat,  I  thought  that  this  contradiction 
mi^ht  be  ex|daincd  by  supposing  that,  side  by  side  with  the  general 
scUMi  of  the  ncr/ous  system,  the  sympathetic  nerve  might  have  the 
(aoakm  of  presiding  over  the  production  of  heat :  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  the  case  where  the  paralysed  limb  was  chilled,  I  supposed  the 
sympathetic  nerve  to  be  paralysed,  as  well  as  the  motor  nerves; 
while  in  the  paralysed  timiM  that  were  not  chilled  the  sympathetic 
oerve  had  rctainccl  its  function,  the  systematic  nerves  alone  having 
been  attacked.  This  was  a  theory,  that  is  to  say,  an  idea,  leading 
me  to  make  experiments;  and  for  these  experiments  I  must  find  a 
sympathetic  nerve-trunk  of  sufficient  size,  going  to  some  organ  that 
was  easy  to  observe;  and  must  divide  the  truuK  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  the  heat-supply  of  the  organ.  You  know  that  the  rabbit's 
car,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  of  this  animal,  offered  us  the 
requirBd  conditions.  So  1  divided  this  nerve;  and,  at  once,  the 
fxperiment  gave  the  lie  direct  to  my  theory — Je  coupai  done  ce  filet 
tl  aussitit  Fexpirience  donna  d  man  kypotkku  le  plus  lUatanl  dimenti. 
1  had  thought 'that  the  section  of  the  nerve  would  suppress  the 
function  of  nutrition,  of  calorification,  over  which  the  sympathetic 
svstem  had  been  supposed  to  preside,  and  would  cause  the  hollow  of 
tae  ear  to  become  chilled ;  and  here  was  just  the  opposite,  a  very 
warm  ear.  with  great  dilatation  of  its  vessels.'*  The  experiments  of 
Bodge  and  Waller  (1853)  and  of  Schiff  (1856)  threw  light  on  the 
aaJoD  of  these  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  on  the  place  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  cord;  and  in  1858  Claude  Bernard,  by  his 
experiments  on  the  chorda  tympimi  and  the  subnuixillary  gland, 
doBonstratcd  their  twofold  influence,  either  to  dilate  or  to  constrict 
the  vessels;  **  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  labours  of  Bernard  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  vaso-motor  system,  springing  as  it  does  from  BernarcPs 
researches  as  from  its  fount  and  origin,  has  exerted,  is  exerting,  and 
in  widening  measure  will  continue  to  exert,  on  all  our  physiological 
and  pathoK^pcal  conceptions,  on  medical  practice,  "and  on  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  There  is  hardly  a  physiological  discussion 
of  any  width  in  which  we  do  not  sooner  or  later  come  on  vaso-motor 
questions  "  (Foster,  Life  of  Claude  Bernard), 

E.  Cerebral  Localization. — The  study  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
centres  of  the  cer^iral  hemispheres  Ix^n  in  clinical  observation. 
ObservatiiMi  of  cases,  and  examination  of  the  brain  after  death 
(BouiUard,  1825,  Dax,  i8t6,  Broca,  1861),  led  men  to  believe  that  a 
particular  area  oi  the  left  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  did  indeed  govern 
sad  permit  the  use  of  speech.  Physiological  experiments  had 
flocbing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  speech  centres.  "  Bouillard 
ia  183^  collected  a  series  of  cases  to  show  that  the  faculty  of  speech 
resided  in  the  frontal  lobes.  In  1861  his  views  were  brought  by 
Attbertin  before  the  notice  of  the  AnthropoI<^ical  Society  of  Paris. 
Broca,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  had  a  patient  under  his  care 
who  had  been  ajrfiasac  for  twenty-one  years,  and  who  was  in  an 
ahnost  moribund  state.  The  autopsy  proved  of  great  interest,  as 
it  Wis  found  that  the  lemon  was  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  to  what  we  now  call  the  third  frontal  convolution. ...  In  a 
sabsequent  series  of  fifteen  typical  cases  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  lesion  bad  destroyed,  among  other  parts,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  third  frontal  in  fourteen  "  (Hamilton,  Text-Book  of  Pathology). 
From  this  clinical  fact,  that  the  movements  of  speech  depend  on  the 
xBtegrity  of  a  special  area  of  the  brain's  surface,  and  from  the  facts 
of  "  Jacksonian  epilepsy,"  and  similar  observations  in  medicine  and 
■ngcry,  began  the  experimental  wor'  of  cerebral  localization,  by 
Hitag.  Coltx,  Sdiiff,  Ferrier,  Yeo,  Horsley,  Beevor  and  many  more. 
It  woald  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  familiar 
troth  that  science  and  practice  work  hand  in  hand. 

Again,  the  experimental  method  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.  For  example, 
w«  have  what  is  called  Marchi's  method;  it  was  described  to  the 
Royal  Commission  (1906-8)  by  Dr  Head  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 
It  was  found,  by  Professor  Waller,  that  nerve-fibres,  separated  from 
the  nerve-cells  which  nourish  them,  degenerate  in  a  definite  way. 
The  applkation  of  this  law  experimentally  has  been  of  great  value. 
'Let  me,**  says  Dr  Head,  *'just  take  a  simile.  Imagine  a  wall 
covered  with  creepers  arising  from  several  stems.  If  we  wished  to 
know  froca  which  of  these  stems  any  one  branch  takes  its  origin,  we 
ooald  cut  one  stem,  and  every  leaf  arising  from  it  would  die,  nuirking 
owt  among  the  healthy  f<^ge  the  ofluioots  of  the  divided  stem. 
Tkk  is  the  principle  that  has  been  used  in  tracing  the  paths  in  the 
■errous  system.  Cowers,  by  applying  this  method,  discovered 
the  ascending  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord."  If  a 
microscopic  section  of  a  spinal  cord,  containing  some  fibres  thus 
degenerate,  be  treated  with  osmic  acid  (Marchi's  method),  the 
degenerate  fibres  show  dark:  and  in  this  way  their  course  may  be 
taoed  at  all  Icvcb  of  the  coixL 


indeed,  tt  nuy  truly  be  said  that,  alike  In  anatomy  and  in  physio- 
logy, the  whole  present  knowledge  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  coid  and 
the  nerves,  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  use  of  experiments  on 
animals.  And  this  knowledjje  is  daily  applied  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
"  In  the  case  of  operations  on  the  brain,  you  have  to  form  your 
opinion  as  to  what  is  going  on  entirely  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  the  brain :  and  that  we  owe,  of  course,  in  the  greatest 
measure  to  the  discoveries  of  Hiizig  and  Fritsch  and  Ferrier.  That 
has  all  happened  since  1870;  and  we  are  now  able  to  cure  epilepsy, 
we  are  able  to  cure  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  we  are  able  to  cure 
tumours  of  the  brain.  Then,  in  operations  on  the  spinal  cord,  the 
.same  thing  prevails.  In  fact,  the  first  operatbn  on  the  spinal  cord 
I  am  responsible  for,  so  that  1  know  the  history  of  the  subject.  The 
technique  of  that  operation  I  owe  entirely  to  experiments  on  animals. 
As  regards  operations  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  Bell's  operative 
treatment  of  neuralgia  was  guided  entirely  by  his  experiments  on 
animals.  Then  we  come  to  the  great  subject  of  nerve  suture.  The 
initial  work  bearing  upon  that  subject  was  carried  out  by  Flourcns, 
who  was  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to  make  experiments  on  animals, 
to  suture  nerves  together,  to  investigate  their  function  "  (Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  evidence  biefore  the  Royal  Commission,  vol.  iv.  p.  124). 

[These  notes  cover  a  part  only  of  the  results  that  have  been 


obtained  in  physiology  by  the  help  of  experiments  on  animals. 
The  work  of  Boyle,  Hunter,  Lavoisier,  Dcspretz,  Rcgnault  and 
Haldane,  on  animal  heat  and  on  respiration;  of  Petit,  Dupuy, 
Breschet.and  Reid,  on  the  symmthetic  system;  of  Galvani,  Volta, 
Halier,  du  Bois-Reymond  and  PflUger,  on  muscular  contraction — 
all  these  subjects  have  been  left  out,  and  many  more.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  (1875).  Mr  Darwin  said :  "  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  physiology  can  progress  only  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  I  cannot  think  of  any  one  step  which  has 
been  made  in  physiology  without  that  aid."J 

B.  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Therapbutics 
I.  Inflammation. — Patholoey  Is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  microscope  that  it  is  a  new  study,  in  comparison 
with  physiology.  In  1850  the  microscope  was  not  in  general  use 
as  it  IS  now;  npr  did  men  have  the  lenses,  microtomes  and  stain- 
ing fluids  that  are  essential  to  modern  histology.  Baacriology, 
again,  is  even  younger  than  pathology.  In  1875  it  had  hardly 
begun  to  exist.  For  example,  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  (187J5)  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  they  "  believed 
they  were  beginning  to  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  tubercle." 
Anthrax  was  the  first  disease  studied  by  the  methods  of  bacteriology; 
and  in  his  evidence  concerning  this  disease.  Sir  John  Simon  speaks 
of  bacteriology  as  of  a  discovery  wholly  new  and  unexplored.  Then, 
in  1 88 1,  came  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tuoercte.  But  a 
great  advance  was  made,  in  days  before  1875.  by  the  more  general 
use  of  the  microscope.  Every  change  in  the  tissues  during  inflam- 
mation— the  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
the  escape  of  the  leucocytes  through  their  walls  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  affected  part — ^all 
these  were  observed  in  such  transparent  structures  as  the  web  or  the 
mesentery  of  the  frog,  the  bat's  wing,  or  the  tadpole's  tail,  irritated 
by  a  drop  of  acid,  or  a  crystal  of  salt,  or  a  scratch  with  a  needle.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  observations  of  this  kind  that  Wharton  Jones 
observed  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  veins,  and  Waller  and 
Cohnheim  observed  the  escape  of  the  leucocytes,  diapedesis,  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  From  these  simple  experiments  unaa 
the  microscope  arose  all  our  present  knowleoge  of  the  minute  pro- 
cesses of  inflammation.  Later  came  the  work  of  Metschnikoff  and 
others,  showing  the  importance  of  diapedesis  in  relation  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues. 

a.  Suppurationand  l1^ottiid-/M/r<r/tofi.r— Practically  every  case  of  sup- 
puration, wound-infection  or  "  bk>od-poisoning."  all  abscesses,  boils, 
carbunclesj  and  all  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  septicaemia,  or  pyaemia, 
are  due  to  infection,  either  from  without  or  from  within  the  body,  by 
various  forms  of  micro-organisms.  The  same  is  true  of  every  case 
of  erysipelas,  or  cellulitis,  or  acute  gangrene — in  short,  of  the  whole 
inultttude  of  "  septic  "  diseases.  The  work  done  on  these  micro- 
cocci, and  on  other  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  involved  the  study 
of  the  phases,  antagonisms  and  preferences  of  each  kind,  their  range 
of  variation  and  of  virulence,  their  products,  and  the  influences  on 
them  of  air,  light,  heat  and  chemical  agents.  The  beginning  of 
Lister's  work  was  in  Pasteur's  study  of  the  souring  of  milk,  about 
1856.  Pasteur's  discovery,  that  lactic  fermentation  was  due  to 
a  special  micro-organism,  opened  the  way  for  modern  surgery. 
Lister  had  been  long  studying  the  chemical  changes  in  decomposing 
blood  and  other  animal  fluids;  now  he  brought  these  studies  into 
line  with  Pasteur's  work.  Thus,  in  1867,  in  his  first  published 
writing  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  ne  speaks 
as  follows:  "  We  find  that  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
this  most  important  subject  by  the  philosophic  writinj{  of  M.  ras- 
teur,  who  has  demonstrated,  oy  thoroughly  convincing  evidence, 
that  it  is  not  to  its  oxygen,  or  to  any  of  its  gaseous  constituents, 
that  the  air  owes  this  property  (of  producing  decomposition),  but  to 
minute  particles  suspended  in  it,  which  are  the  germs  of  various 
low  forms  of  life  long  since  revealed  by  the  microscope,  and  r^arded 
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as  merely  accidental  conoomitanu  of  putrescence;  but  now  shown 
by  Pasteur  to  be  iu  essential  cause."  The  present  antiseptic 
method  includes  the  aseptic  method.  That  is  to  say.  the  instru- 
menu  and  other  accessories  of  an  operation  are  "  sterilized  "  by 
heat :  and,  where  heat  cannot  be  applied,  as  to  the  patient's  skin 
and  the  surgeon's  hands,  antiseptics  are  used.  Modem  surgery  is 
both  antiseptic  and  aseptic 

3.  i4ff^ax.  —  The    bacillus   of-  anthrax    (charbon,    malignant 
pustule,  wool-sorter's  disease)  was  the  first  specific  micro-organism 
discovered.    Raver  and  Davaine  (1850)  observed  the  ^Us  batonnets 
in  the  blood  of  sheep  dead  of  the  disease;  and  m  1863,  when 
Pasteur's  observations  on  lactic-acid  fermentation  were  published, 
Davaine  recognized  that  the  bdlonnets  were  not  blood  crystals, 
but  living  organisms.     Koch  afterward  succeeded  in  cultivating 
the  bacillus,  and  in  reproducing  the  disease  in  animals  by  inocub- 
tion  from  these  cultures.     Pasteur's  discovery  of  preventive  in- 
oculation of  animab  against  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  in  February  1881;  and  in  May  of  that  year 
he  gave  his  public  demonstration  at  Pouilly-Ie-Fort.    Two  months 
later,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  he  spoke  as 
follows  of  this  discovery:  "...  La  methode  que  je  viens  dc  vous 
exposer  pour  obtenir  des  vacdns  du  charbon  Ctait  &  peine  connuc 
qu'elle  passait  dans  la  grande  pratique  pour  pr6vcnir  I'affection 
chartwnneuse.    La  France  perd  chaque  ann£e  pour  une  valeur  de 
plus  de  vingt  millions  d'animaux  irappds  du  charbon,  plus  de 
30  millions,  m'a  dit  une  des  personncs  autoris6es  de  notre  Minist^rc 
de  r Agriculture;  mais  des  statistiques  exactes  font  eiKore  d^faut. 
On  me  demanda  de  mettre  &  I'^reuve  les  r&iultats  qui  pr£cddent 
par  une  grande  expMence  publique,  &  Pouilly-le-Fort,  prte  dc 
Melun.   .   .  .  Je  la  rdsume  en  quelques  mots;  50  moutons  furent 
mis  k  ma  disposition,  nous  tti  vaccinames  25,  les  25  autrcs  ne  sub- 
ircnt  aucun  traitement.    Quinze  jours  aprte  environ,  Ics  50  moutons 
furent  inoculte  par  le  microbe  charbonneux  le  plus  virulent.    Les 
25  vacant  r£sistirent;  les  25  non-vaccin6s  moururent,  tous  char- 
bonneux, en  dnquante  heuret.    Depuis  lors,  dans  mon  laboratoire, 
on  ne  pcut  plus  sufiire  k  preparer  assez  de  vaccin  pour  les  demandcs 
des  fermiers.    En  quinze  jours,  nous  avons  vaccine  dans  les  ddpartc- 
ments  voisins  de  Paris  pres  dc  20,000  moutons  et  un  grand  nomore  de 
boeufs,  de  vaches  et  de  chevaux."    The  extent  of  this  preventive 
vaccination  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  single  institute,  the 
Scro-Therapeutic  Institute  of  Milan,  in  a  single  year  (i897';98)  sent 
out  165,000  tubes  of  anti-charbon  vaccine,  .enough  to  inoculate 
33>734  cattle  and  98.792  sheep.     In  France,  during  the  years 
1882-93,  more  than  three  million  sheep  and  nearly  half  a  million 
cattle  were  inoculated.    In  the  Annales  de  I'Instilul  Pasteur^  March 
1894,  M.  Chamberland  published  the  results  of  these  twelve  years  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  R&ultats  pratiques  des  vaccinations  contre  le 
charbon  et  le  rouget  en  France."    The  mortality  from  charbon. 
before    vaccinatbn,    was    10%   among    sheep   and    5%   among 
cattle,  according  to  estimates  made  by  veterinary  surgeons  all  over 
the  country.    With  vaccination,  the  whole  loss  of  sheepwas  about 
I  %;  the  average  for  the  twelve  years  was  0*94.      The  loss  of 
vaccinated  cattle  was  still  less;  for  the  twelve  years  it  was  0'34. 
or  about  one-third  %.    The  annual  reports  sent  to  M.  Chamber- 
land  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  represent  not  more  than  half  of 
the  work.    "  A  certain  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  neglect  to 
send  their  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  number  of  reports 
that  come  to  us  even  tends  to  become  less  each  year.     The  fact  is, 
that  many  veterinary  surgeons  whoperform  vaccinations  every  year 
content  tnemselves  with  writing,  'The  results  are  always  very  good; 
it  is  useless  to  send  you  reports  that  are  always  the  same.'    Wc 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  who  send 
no  reports  are  satisfied ;  for  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  herds, 
they  do  not  fail  to  let  us  know  it  at  once  by  special  letters." 

The  following  tables,  from  M.  Chamberland's  paper,  give  the 
results  of  Pasteur's  treatment  aeainst  charbon  during  1882-93. 
and  against  rouiei  (swine-measles)  during  1886-92..  ft  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  mortality^  from  rouget  among  iwinc,  in  years  before 
vaccination,  was  much  ntgher  than  that  from  charboH  among  sheep 
and  cattle:  "  It  was  about  20%;  a  certain  number  of  reports 
speak  of  losses  of  60  and  even  80%;  so  that  almost^  alf  the 
veterinary  surgeons  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  new  vaccination." 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  country,  in  every  year, 
has  obtained  results  with  this  anthrax-vaccine  equal  tb  those  which 
have  been  obtained  in  France.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
advocate  the  compulsory  or  wholesale  use  of  the  vaccine  in  the 
British  Idands,  where  anthrax  is  rare.  For  the  general  value  of  the 
vaccine,  however,  we  have  this  striking  fact,  that  the  use  of  it  has 
steadily  increased  year  by  year.  A  note  from  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
dated  November  29.  1909,  say^:  "  Depuis  1882  jusqu'au  i*' Janvier 
1909.  *il  a  M  exp6di£,  pour  b  prance,  8.400.000  doses  de  vaccin 
anti-charbonneux  pour  moutons,  1,300,000  pour  boeufs.  Pour 
r6tranger,  8,500.000  doses  pour  moutons.  6,200,000  pour  boeufs. 
Le  nombre  de  doses  augmente  d'annte  en  ann6e,  de  sorte  que  pour 
I'annfe  1908  seule  il  (aut  compter  en  tout  1.500.000  doses  pour 
moutons  (France  et  Stranger)  1. 100.000  pour  boeufs."  (Two  doses 
are  used  lor  each  animal.)  It  remains  to  be  added  that  a^  serum- 
treatment,  introduced  by  Sclavo,  has  been  found  of  considerable 
value  in  cases  of  anthrax  (malignant  pustule)  occurring  in  man. 


Vaccination  against  Charbon  (Fbamcb) 


Years. 


Total:  3>296.8i5 


l88a 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 


•^1 


270.040 
268.505 
316,553 
342,040 
313.288 

293.572 
269.574 
239.974 
223.61 1 
218,629 
259.696 
281,333 


m 

I 


O 

I 

a 
Z 


112 
103 
109 

% 

107 
50 

65 

70 

30 


990 


243.199 
I93.II9 
231,693 
280,107 
202,064 
187,811 
101,814 
88,483 
69i865 

53.640 
63.125 

73.939 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1686 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 


Total: 


35.654 
26.453 
33.900 
34.000 

39.154 
48,484 

34.464 
32,251 

33.965 
40,736 
41.609 

38.154 


438.824 


127 

130 

139 
192 

135 

•I? 

68 

1^ 

71 

45 


1255 


22,916 
20,501 
22,616 
21,073 
22,113 
28.083 
10.920 
11,610 
11,057 
10,476 

9.757 
9,840 


200,962 


1 ,788.879  5668  4406  6798 


Vaccination  against  Roucbt  (Francs) 


Veark 

Total  Number  of 
Animals  Vaccinated. 

E 

Animals  Vaccinated 
according  to  Reports 

Mortality. 

1 

•a 

I 
J 

•a 

e 
.0 

After  First  Vac- 
cination. 

After  Second  Vac- 
cination. 

During  the  Rest 
of  the  Year. 

Average  Loss  bd 
Vaccination. 

For  these 
two  years 

1886 

1887] 

France 
a,nd  other 

•49 

7.087 

91 

24 

56 

I7» 

241 

20% 

countries 

49 

7.467 

57 

10 

23 

90 

l«2I 

II 

&re  put 

together. 

1888 

15.958 

31 

6.968 

31 

25 

38 

94 

1-35 

1-28 

•• 

1889 

19.338 

41 

11.257 

92 

12 

40 

144 

n 

1890 

17.658 
20.583 

4» 

14.992 

118 

64 

72 

!51 

1-70 

*• 

1891 

S 

17.556 

102 

34 

70 

306 

117 

1* 

1892 

37.900 

10.128 

43 

19 

46 

108 

1-07 

•» 

Towl: 

n  1,437 

296 

75.455 

534 

188 

345 

1067 

1-45 

,• 

4.  Tubercle. — ^Laennec,  who  in  1816  invented  the  stethoscope, 
recognized  the  fact  that  tubercle  is  a  specific  disease,  not  a  simple 
degeneration  <^  the  affected  tissues.  ViUemin,  in  1865,  communi- 
cated to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  fact  that  he  had  produced 
the  disease  in  rabbits  by  inocubting  them  with  tuberculous  matter; 
and  he  appealed  to  these  inoculations — en  tout  les  pretnu — to 
show  that  La  tuberculose  est  uru  affection  splcifique:  Sa  cause  reside 
dans  un  agent  inoculable:  L'inoculation  se  fait  trks-bien  de  fkomme 
au  hpin:  La  tuberculose  appartient  done  a  la  classe  des  maladies 
viruUntes.  In  1868  Chauveau  produced  the  disease  not  by  inocub- 
tion  but  by  admixture  of  tuberculous  matter  with  the  ammak* 
food.    In  1880,  after  a  period  of  some  uncertainty  and  oonfuskn 
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i   the  Intnlivily  of  the  diicUF, 


tobocutiB  in  1090-41-  a  vul  araoum  of  practkal  sdvinUfE  hii 
ilmdy  iiHied  out  ot  Koch'i  ditcovery,  both  by  way  of  cure  tod  by 
vay  of  pRvatioo.  It  hu  bten  provrd,  by  ocpcnnieiit  on  Hnimali. 
tlul  lit  Buta  s(  phthiiici]  patient)  are  in[«livc;  and  thu  and  tbe 
■^  Eacti  have  profnindly  ioBiwiiced  tbe  aiming  and  fcnenJ  can 
ol  wch  caKi.  Bacteriobiv  baa  brought  about  (under  the  ufe- 
inud  cf  tDodem  metlwda  ol  Hinery)  a  thorough  lod  early  HiT^ical 
(rotimit  of  aU  primary  tubcmiioui  nm  or  dfpositi — the  eKiuon 
of  tubcrcukwi  waru  the  renova]  ol  tubercuLoni  glandi  and  the 
like,  [t  bai  bdped  in  to  make  an  early  lUafnoslL  Ln  obicun  ckkb, 
by  fiwiiaf  tubercle  badUi  ia  the  tputa^  or  la  the  diKhajEei-  or  In  ■ 
particle  «  the  tiiweo.  It  hat  proved,  paat  all  iraionable  doubt, 
tlul  uJtfr  wtatultritt,  a  diieaie  that  kill*  every  year  in  Eniland 

brmli  by  tbe  milk  d  lubercukiui  cowi.  And  It  hu  helped  to 
briof  about  the  preient  rigoroui  contra]  of  the  milk  trade  and  the 

The  "ne*  tubercuUa,"  no«  that  the  uie  nl  the  oi»nic  Index 


--    dnubliul."  Tubereuloui 

divue  niacnuDy  round  in  I7S  out  <i(  the  iSo.  EbcrofDRaln 
urd  Ihe  te«  on  IT*  animali,  ot  iihoin  i}6  nacted.  31  did  nai  ruct 
ud  &  >Be  doubtfuL  Ollbe  116. 11  meilauthtercd,  and  weieall 
fouad  to  haw  tubercle;  of  the  31,  j  nre  ilauifhtefTd,  and  were 
InuuiliTe.  Tbeop<nk»o(Pio(eKirM'Fadyean,oii(o(tliehighen 
uihoHtiei  on  ibe  (ubieet,  it  ai  lotion:    ''  I  have  moa  Implicit 


■oiaab  ia  ilaDihtef-bautca  after  they  had  been  convi 
luL  &E.  Since  that,  unf  it  on  cninuli  in  their  ow 
btire  loond  that  it  u  pnctically  infallible.  1  have 
pkrlicnlBT  ra^  vhere  35  animali  in  one  dairy  ime  tett 
■udi  an  SCR  kiUed.     Then  *aa  only  cue  animal  1 


i.  MaUkru.— The  Bonflu  di'fJilibnu  (Kteba-LAIfler  baciUui 
m  doiibed  by  Klebi  in  1S7S.  and  obtained  in  pure  culture  b 
UOer  in  lUa.  Bebiing  arid  Kilaialo.  in  I^,  lurceeded  i 
ionnniiina  anunala  aiainK  the  diKaie.  The  &n  rmna  Iieatr 
wilb  dtphthena  aaijtOMJn  irere  publithed  an  1893  by  Behrin^ 
KamA  and  KQbner.  la  Eogland  Che  antitoiin  treatment  wi 
bcpa  in  the  latter  pan  of  1894.  Beiidei  il>  cuialive  uie.  th 
aaijroiin  haa  abo  been  ued  aa  a  preventive,  to  «iop  an  outbrea 
rri  diphihoia  in  a  achool  or  institute  or  hoapitai  or  villaife,  an 
with  admiiabk  aiirfcia     (See  DirHTHIiu.J 

fi^  Ttttaatt  Oodt-jav). — Eaperlmenta  oa  animali  have  lau^b 
■  the  iniE  natore  of  thia  diieaie,  and  have  led  Id  the  diKover 
ti  an  aiiiioxin  which  hai  fiven  lalcly  good  nwilla.    We  posaeii 


.  be  rccocnoed.     The  old.  miKhie 


oaiE  and  (or  em  by  Stemberi  (   - 

aad  Nicohier  jiUjl.  wboprov^t 
br  a  ipecik  bcrilale  organiim  ii 


tiededtf  liadiBf  an 
pore  allure.     Klta 


blood  their  chemical  productt.  and  that  tbeie  have  a  aelecclve  action, 
like  etrychnine.  on  the  cclU  of  the  central  nervoui  aynem.  There- 
in all  caiea  where  (hi*  cvi  ppuibly  be  done,  bat  received  confinna- 

Ai  a  preventive  AEainic  tetanui,  in  man  or  Id  animalt.  th« 
antilniin  hai  proved  of  the  very  ntn»«t  value.    Tbia  baa  been 

commonly  followef  by  lock-jaw  it  the  blank-cartridtn  wound  d  tb« 
hand  commonon  the  floriout  Fourth  of  July.  The  w*th-mtc  Irora 
Lbeae  wound!  it  appalling  An  active  camadfB  baa  beeo  cniidunnl 
thrauahout  the  mcdiaTproleoMon  to  reduce  thit  mortality.  All 
over  the  country,  wirgeooa  and  medical  joumala  have  adviaed  th« 
injectioa  of  tetanua  antiloiin  in  every  caae  ol  blank-ortridge  wouod- 
Thc  American  Medical  Aanciation  baa  compiled  atatlitka  ol  Fovrlk 
ol  July  latalitica  for  the  pait  HI  ycwi.  In  ign,  the  Fourth  ol  Jul* 
letanuicaaea  numbered 4 j6.   ThenphyddaaaEienn  a  moregewu 

wouodi.  AiarHult  ol  tUa  campajgn  el  piupTiylaala  by  antitoirin 
infectiona.  from  416  caaea  ol  tetanui  in  1903  the  number  dropped 
to  tojcaieiln  1904^  104  caaea  In  1005, 89  caaea  in  1906,  73  caaea  in 
1907  and  55  caaea  inigoB.  ThIa  reduction  in  the  number  of  letanua 
caiei  took  place  while  the  number  d  aecldeata  remained  practically 

other  than  tdanui  wat  iteadlly  riling  Irom  60  In  loojtDioBin  1908. 
It  ii  thui  evident  that  the  aavinf  of  at  leaat  300  livei  from  telanua 
hat  been  accompUthed  each  year  throu-rh  the  prophylactic  use  of 
aolitoidn  in  the  catet  of  Fourth  of  July  wound!  alone  "  Uamea  P. 
Warbaaae.  M.D.,  Tin  Cntwd  tt  Diiait  limtli  Animii  Expoi- 
mnlalwii,  Appleton  A  Co..  1910). 
The  preventive  uae  of  the  aerum  In  veterinary  practice  haa 

Nocard  o!  LiDa  hu  reported  aa 


yielded  admirable  re 


filler  ol  inference.     The  tncubalion  period  of  the 

ib^i^ion  period  could  be  re^lalrd.     Inoculation!  ej 

d;  and  if  they  lucceeded,  the  Inculntian  period  of 
^  induced  wai  hopeleaaly  variable.     Next,  Patteur 

:ual  nervou!  mtcm  it  the  chief  Beat  of  the  poiion. 

i^'cno Aaedincubationpariod.  Therefore. he atgued, 
1^  3  Kleclive  action  on  the  nerve  celli  of  tbe  central 
.  and  a  lort  of  natural  affinity  with  them,  it  muat  be 
-ily  into  them,  when  it  will  have  iti  proper  envlroa- 
l^ion  rnu!i  be  put  not  under  the  tldn.  but  under 
uhe  membrane  cnvelotdng  the  brain).  Thene  lub- 
ins  were  Ihe  turning-point  ol  hia  work.  By  tnna- 
Lin  through  a  Krie!  oTrabbilL  by  aubdural  inoculation 


Xa 


enufy  th 


«,  neither  more  nor  leaa.  By  oradual  di 
I1  of  rabid  aninuli.  he  waa  able  to  atl 
in  tbcm.  The  ipinal  cord  of  a  rabbi 
owly  loiee  virulence  by  nmple  drying 
,-1 19  le!!  virulent  than  acord^dried  for 


,'■'  iV«?ll°d  "manl.    HfbcEin™ 
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to  more  active  dotes,  guarded  each  day  by  the  doae  of  the  day 
before,  till  he  has  manufactured  within  himaelf  enou^  antitoxin 
to  make  him  proof  against  any  outbreak  of  t|ie  disease.  (See 
Hydrophobia.) 

8.  CkoUra, — ^The  specific  organism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the 
"  comma-badllus,"  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  1883;  but  such  a 
multitude  of  difficulties  arose  over  it  that  it  was  not  univerBally 
recognized  as  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  before  18^,  the  year  of 
the  epidemic  at  Hamburg.  The  discoverjr  of  preventive  inoculation 
was  the  work  of  many  men,  but  especially  of  Haifkine,  one  of 
Pasteur's  puiuls.  Ferran's  earlier  inoculations  in  Spain  (1885) 
were  a  failure.  Haffkine's  first  inoculations  were  made  in  1893. 
At  Agra,  in  April  1893,  he  vaccinated  over  900  persons  ^  and  from 
Agra  went  to  many  other  cities  of  India.  Altogether,  in  twenty- 
eight  months  (April  1893-July  189^)  no  less  than  42,179  perK>ns 
were  vaccinated  (manyof  them  twice^  in  towns,  cantonments,  ^ols,. 
tea  estates,  vilUges,  schools,  &c,  "  without  having  to  record  a  single 
instance  of  mishap  ot  accident  of  any  kind  produced  by  our  vacdnes.* ' 
(See  CiiolbraO  • 

9.  Bubonic  JPfarae.— The  BadUus  ^stis  was  discovered  in  1894 
by  Kitasato  and  Yernn,  working:  independently.  The  preventive 
treatment  was  worked  out  by  HaSkine  in  1896 :  "  Twenty  healthy 
rabbits  were  put  in  cages.  Ten  of  them  were  inoculated  with 
Haifldne's  plague  vacdne.  Then  both  the  vaccinated  rabbits  and 
the  other  ten  rabbits  that  had  not  been  vaccinated  were  infected 
with  plague.  The  unprotected  rabbits  all  died  of  the  disease,  and 
in  their  bodies  innumerable  quantities  of  the  microbes  \rere  found. 
But  the  vaccinated  rabbits  remained  in  good  health.  Professor 
Haffkine  then  vaccinated  himself  and  his  friends.  This  produced 
some  fever,  from  which,  after  a  day  or  two.  they  recovered.  Plague 
broke  out  in  Byculla  Gaol,  in  Bombay,  in  January  1897.  About 
half  the  prisoners  volunteered  to  be  inoculated.  Of  these,  3 
developed  plague  on  the  day  of  inoculation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  already  plague  oefore  the  treatment  was  carried  out. 
Of  the  remaimng  148  who  were  inoculated,  only  2  were  afterwards 
attadked  with  plague,  and  both  of  them  recovered.  At  the  same 
time,  of  the  173  who  had  not  been  vaccinated,  la  were  attacked, 
and  out  of  these  6  died."    (See  Plague.) 

10.  Typhoid  Fetter. — ^The  Bacillus  typkosup'ma  discovered  by 
Klebs,  Eberth  and  Koch  in  1880-81.  The  first  protective  inocula* 
tions  in  Eng^land  were  made  at  Netley  Hospital  in  1896  by  Sir 
Almroth  Wnght  and  Surgeon-Major  Semple:  16  medical  men 
and  a  others  offered  'themselves  as  subjects.  The  first  use  of 
the  vaccine  during  an  actual  outbreak  of  typhoid  was  in  October 
1897  at  the  Kent-  Comity  Asylum:  r"  All  the  medical  staff  and  a 
number  of  attendants  accepted  the  offer.  Not  one  of  those  vaccin- 
ated—84  in  number — contracted  ^typhoid  fever;  while  of  those 
unvacdnated,  and  living  under  similar  conditions,  16  were  attacked. 
This  is  a  signiikant  fact,  though  it  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
the  water  was  boiled  after  a  certain  date,  and  other  precautions 
were  taken,  so  that  the  vaccination  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
responsible  for  the  immunity.  Still,  the  figures  are  striking" 
(Loficsf,  March  1898).  In  1899  Wright  vacdnated  against  typhoid 
more  than  3000  of  the  Indian  army,  at  Bangalore,  Rawal  Pinai  and 
Lucknow.  Government  has  now  sanctioned  voluntary  inoculation 
against  ^phoid,  at  the  public  expense,  among  the  British  troops. 
"  All  renments  leaving  lor  the  tropics  are  offered  this  inoculation, 
and  eacu  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  soldiere  are  accepting  it. 
Here  are  some  of  the  statistics:  In  August  and  September  1905, 
150  men  of  a  single  n^ment  were  inoculated:  of  these,  33  refused 
to  accept  a  second  moculation.  The  regiment  reached  India, 
September  28.  A  month  later,  typhoid  fever  broke  out;  and 
during  the  following  few  months  03  cases  were  observed  in  the 
regiment.  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  disease  attacked  only  the 
men  who  had  not  been  inoculated,  and  both  of  these  exceptions 
were  men  who  had  refused  a  second  inoculation.  Careful  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  second  battalion  of  Royal  Fusiliers  in 
India  in  1905  and  1006.  The  average  strength  of  this  regiment  was 
948  men.  During  tne  two  years.  284  were  inoculated  with  Wright's 
anti-typhoid  vacdne.  The  regiment  had  a  total  of  46  cases  of 
typhoid.  Thirty-five  of  these  were  men  who  had  not  been 
inoculated;  9  had  been  inoculated.  Five  of  the  uninoculatcd  died ; 
none  of  the  inoculated  died.  Another  Indian  regiment,  the  17th 
Lancers,  in  1905,  1906  and  X907  inoculated  about  one-third  of  its 
men.  During  tne  three  yean  it  had  293  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
There  were  44  deaths,  with  not  a  ringle  death  of  an  inoculated  man. 
During  the  first  half  of  1908,  in  the  largest  seven  Indian  stations 
where  careful  records  were  kept,  out  of  a  total  of  10420  soldiere. 
2207  volunteered  for  inoculation.  Typhoid  developed  in  a% 
of  the  uninoculated,  and  in  less  than  i  %  of  the  inoculated  men. 
Forty-five  (kaths  occurred.  Five  per  cent  of  these  deaths  were 
among  the  uninoculated  and  i  %  was  amons  the  inoculated  men. 
...  In  the  United  States  army,  a  medical  board  has  strongly 
recommended  atati-typhoid  vacdnatioiw,  and  vaccination  is  now 
cffered  to  those  who  desire  it.  Already  2000  soldien  have  volun- 
tarily recdved  inoculation.  The  German  army  has  adopted 
the  same  means  of  prophylaxis,  and  is  pushing  it  vigorously" 
(Warfoasse.  loc.  ciL). 

'  Bcdde  the  preventive  treatmoit,  bacteriology  has  ^ven  us 


"  Widal's  reaction  "  for  the  eariy  diagnosb  of  the  disease  a  nutter 
of  the  very  highest  practical  importance.  A  drop  ol  blood,  from 
the  fingn-  of  a  patient  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid  fever, 
u  diluted  fifty  or  more  times,  that  the  perfect  delicacy  of  the  test 
may  be  ensured;  a  drop  of  this  dilution  is  mixed  With  a  nutrient 
fluid  containing  living  badlli  of  typhoid,  and  a  drop  of  this  mixture 
is  observed  under  the  microscope.  The  motility  of  the  badlli  ii 
instantaneously  or  very  quickly  arrebted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tbe 
badlli  begin  to  aggregate  together  into  clumps.  This  "  dumpinz'' 
u  also  made  visible  to  the  naked  <^  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
agglutinated  badlli  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  \'<essd.  The 
amazing  delicacy  of  "  Widal's  test "  b  but  a  part  of  the  wonder. 
Long  after  recovoy,  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  drop  ot  the  blood  will  still 
cause  dumping:  it  has  even  been  obtained  from  an  infant  whose 
mother  had  typhoid  shortly  before  the  child  was  bom.  A  drop  of 
blood  from  a  case  suspected  to  be  typhoid  can  now  be  sent  by  post 
to  be  tested  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  answer  tdc^iaphod 
back. 

11.  Malta  Feoer  (Mediterranean  fever).— The  Micrococcus  Udi- 
tensis  was  discovered^  in  i88;r  by  Sir  David  Bruce.  The  woric  of  dis- 
covering and  prejparing  an  immunizing  serum  was  done  at 'Netley 
Hospital.  In  this  fever,  as  in  typhoid  and  some  others,  V^Wl  • 
test  is  of  great  value:  "  The  diagnosis  of  Malta  fever  from  typhoid 
is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  practical  ri^atter.  It  is  exceedingly 
diflBcult  in  the  early  staples"  (Manaon).  Even  in  a  dilution  of  i  is 
1000,  the  blood  of  Malta  fever  can  give  the  typical  reaction  with  the 
Micrococcus  MdiUnsis',  and  this  occurred  in  a  case  at  Netley  of  acci- 
dental inoculation  with  Malta  fever:  one  of  three  cases  that  have 
happened  there.  The  case  is  reported  in  the  British  Medicd 
Journal,  October  16,  1897:  "  It  appears  that  he  had  scratched  bis 
hand  with  a  hypodermic  needle  on  September  17,  when  immunixins 
a  horse  for  the  preparation  of  serum-protective  against  Malta  foer; 
and  his  blood,  when  examined,  had  a  typical  reaction  with  die 
micrococcus  of  Malta  fever  in  looo-fold  dilution.  The  horse,  which 
has  been  immtit^ized  for  Malta  fever  for  the  last  dght  noontba,  "vu 
immediately  bled,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  patient  has  now 
had  two  injections,  each  of  30  cub.  cm.  of  the  scrum.  He  is  dobg 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attack  has  been  cut  short."    About 

¥>  cases  of  the  fever,  by  April  1899,  had  been  treated  at  Netk)'. 
he  Lancet,  April  15,  1809,  says  that  the  treatment  was  "vhh 
marked  benefit:  whereas  they  found  that  all  drug  treatment  failed, 
the  antitoxin  treatment  had  been  generally  sucnnfuL"  Haixnly, 
it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  usual  source  of  infection  with  Mala 
fever  is  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  infected  goats:  thus,  by  the 
avoidance,  or  by  the  careful  and  thorough  boilmg  of  the  milk,  the 
fever  may  be  prevented:  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Is 
1904  a  commission  was  sent  out  to  Malta  by  the  Royal  Sodety,  at 
the  request  of  our  government,  to  discover  how  the  fever  is  conveyed 
to  man.  They  found  that  it  is  not  conveyed  by  air,  or  by  drinking- 
water,  or  by  pollution  of  sew^e,  or  by  contact;  nor  are  its  germs 
carried,  like  those  of  malaria,  yellow  fever  and  sleeping  sickness, 
by  insects.  They  found  that  it  might  be  conveyed  in  food.  There- 
fore Bruce  examued  the  milch-gdats,  nnoe  goats'  milk  is  universally 
drunk  in  Malta.  The  goats  looked  healthy  enough,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  blood  of  50%  of  them  gave  the  Widai  reaction,  and  that 
some  10%  of  them  were  actively  poisonous:  monkeys  fed  00  milk 
from  one  of  them,  even  for  one  day,  almost  invariably  got  the 
disease.  On  the  ist  of  July  1906,  an  <^cial  order  was  issued 
forbidding  the*  supply  of  goats*  milk  to  our  sarrison.  The  year 
before,  there  had  been  643  cases  among  our  soloiera  alone.  In  1906. 
up  to  the  1st  of  July,  there  were  123  cases.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year,  induding  the  three  worst  months  for  the  fever,  there  were  40 
cases.  In  1907  there  were  11  cases;  in  1906  there  were  5  cases; 
in  1909  there  was  i  case;  in  1910,  by  latest  accounts,  none. 

12.  Epidemic  MeningjUis, — ^The  history  of  the  serum  treatment 
of  epidemic  meningitis  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  place 
of  experiments  on  animals  in  the  advancement  of  medical  practice. 
This  form  of  meningitis  is  oiie  o£  the  worst  ways  in  which  a  man  can 
die.'  Dr  Robb.  who  had  charge  of  the  Belfast  fever  h^Htab 
during  an  epidemic  in  Belfast,  calls  it  "  the  most  torible  in  its 
manirestations,  and  the  most  disastrous  in  its  death-rate,  of  all  the 
epidemic  diseases  met  with  in  English-speaking  countries."  Very 
little  is  known  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  spreads,  and  the  puUic 
health  authorities  cannot  prevent  its  sudden  appearance  in  a  town. 
"  Many  of  those  attacked."  says  Dr  Robb,  ''died  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  onset,  and  that  after  terrible  suffering;  while  many 
of  those  who  survived  the  acute  attack  lingered  on  for  weeks  and 
months,  going  steadily  downhill  in  spitSe  of  every  effort  to  saw 
them.  Again,  many  ot  those  who  did  survive  were  left  permanenth 
maimed.  That  is  the  usual  picture  of  the  disease  when  it  n  \ax 
to  the  older  methods  of  treatment. 

By  means  of  inoculation  experiments,  Dr  Flexner  and  Dr  Jobltng. 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  proved  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
particular  kind  of  germ,  diplococcus  intracdlularis.  They  obtained 
these  germs  from  the  bodies  of  patients  who  had  died.of  the  disease: 
they  cultivated  the  germs  all  by  themsdves,  in  test  tubes,  apart 
from  all  other  kinds  of  germs;  and  they  were  able  to  reproooce 
the  disease  in  monkeys  liy  injecring  under  the  sldn  a  minute 
quantity  of  this  pure  culture  of  the  germa.   It  may  be  worth  notini 
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14.  Ydiotf   Ftvrr,  —  A  spedal   moaqullo   {Sirtomyia)   convey* 

ha^  not  yet  btcn  made  viiible  under  the  microaojpe.  It  ia  probably 
a  very  minute  ipirochaete,  which  undrrgoe*  a  alow  evoljiion  in  the 
body  of  the  maugulto  Mid  off  for  that  purpoae.  The  tHrlier  operi' 
eientt  (1810-10)  nude  on  themielvea  by  Cherviu,  Potter.  Firth 
and  other*  were  tndy  herc^  but  proved  nothing.  Finlav  (iSBo- 
1-900)  eipeiimeoted  With  mosquitoe*  on  himicU  and  other  vol untHT*. 
and  certainly  proved  the  trarumiHlbiUty  of  the  fever  through 

gave  good  retulta:  but  the  germ  which  he  took  to  be  the  ipecific 
eaute  of  the  fever,  having  found  it  in  taae*  of  the  fev&,  I*  not  now 
accepted  by  bactr^riologiita  u  specific    But  the  great  work,  which 

fnjv^  to  the  world  the  way  of  Infection  of  yellov  fever^wu  done 
y  the  Army  Commlnon  ol  the  United  Stntn  (1900).    Thil  Com- 
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.  _.  ..  clinical  obK 
laS]  Revcrdin  and 
IhyiDJd  gland  for  diieaie  (goitre)  had  been  followed  by  aymplomw 
luch  ai  Cull  and  Ord  had  demibed.  In  1SB4  llontley,  by  removal 
bl  the  thyroid  gland  ol  monkeya,  produced  in  them  a  chronic 
myioedema.  a  cretinoid  iiate,  the  eincl  image  of  the  diieaae  in 
man  the  nme  tymplonu,  course,  tiiaue-thangei,  mental  and 
Lcmpctatureaail  the  voice,   la  1884  the  Clinical  Ssciely  of  London 
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Sabliahed  on  exhanrttve  report,  of  215  psfles,  oa  119  cases  of  the 
iaease,  giving  all  historical,  clinical,  patnological,  chemical  and 
experimental  facts:  but  out  of  315  pa^  there  is  but  half  a  page 
about  treatment,  01  the  useless  old-laahiooed  sort.  In  1890  Honley 
published  the  suggestion  that  a  graft  of  thyroid  gland  from  a 
newly  killed,  animal  should  be  transplanted  beneath  the  sldn  in 
cases  of  myxbedema:  "  The  justification  of  this  procedure  rested  on 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  SchifiF  and  von  Eisselsberg.  I  only 
became  aware  in  April  1890  that  this  proposal  had  been  in  fact 
forestalled  in  1889  by  Dr  Bircher  in  Aarau.  Kocher  had  tried  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  1883,  but  the  graft  was  soon  absorbed;  but 
early  in  1889  he  tried  it  again  in  five  cases,  and  one  greatly  im- 
proved." In  189X  George  Murray  published  his  ^oto  on  the  Treal- 
mtni  of  Myxoedema  by  Mypodermie  Injections  of  on  Extract  of  Ike 
Thyroid  Gland  of^  a  Sheep.  Later,  the  jjland  was  administered  in  food. 
At  the  present  time  tablmds  of  thyroid  extract  are  given.  We  could 
not  have  a  better  example  how  experiments  on  animals  are  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  medicine.  Now,  with  little  bottles  of  tabbids, 
men  and  women  are  restored  to  health  who  had  beccmie  degenerate 
in  body  and  mind,  disfigured  and  debased.  The  same  treatment 
has  given  back  mental  and  bodily  growth  to  countless  cases  of 
sporadic  cretinism.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  has 
been  made  known,  and  the  facts  of  "  internal  secretion  "  have  been 
in  part  elucidated.  (Claude  Bernard,  speaking  of  the  thyroid, 
the  thymus  and  the  suprarenal  capsules,  said :  '  We  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  functions  of  these  organs;  we  have  not 
•o  much  as  an  idea  what  use  and  importance  they  may  possess, 
because  experiments  have  told  us  nothing  about  them,  and  anatomy, 
left  to  itself,  b  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject.*') 

18.  The  Action  of  Drugs, — Even  in  the  xSth  century  medicine 
was  still  tainted  with  magic  and  with  gross  superstition:  the 
1 73 1  Pharmacopoeia  containa  substances  that  were  the  rtfular 
stock-in-trade  of  witchcraft.  Long  after  1731  neither  dinical 
observation,  nor  anatomy,  nor  pathology  brought  about  a  reason- 
able understanding  of  the  action  of  drugs:  it  was  the  physiologists, 
more  than  the  physicians,  who  worked  the  thing  out — Bichat, 
Magcndie,  Claude  Bernard.  Magendie's  study  of  upas  and  strych- 
nine, Bernard's  study  of  curare  and  digitalis,  revealed  the  selective 
action  of  drugs:  the  direct  influence  of  strychnine  on 'the  central 
nerve-cells,  of  curare  on  the  terminal  filaments  of  motor  nerves. 

Two  instances  may  be  given  how  experiments  on  animals  have 
duddated  the  action  of  drugs.  A  loi^  list  might  be  made — 
aconite,  belladonna,  dibride  of  caldum,.  cocain,  chloral,  ergot, 
morphia,  salicylu:  acid,  strophanthus,  the  chief  diuretics,  the  chief 
diaphoretics— all  these  and  many  more  have  been  studied  to  good 
purpose  by  this  method;  but  it  must  suffice  to  quote  here  (ij  Sir 
Thomas  Fraser*s  account  of  digitalis,  and  (a)  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Brunton's  account  of  nitrite  of  amyl>— 

"  I.  Digitalis  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy;  and  on 
the  applications  which  were  made  of  it  for  the  treatment  of  that 
disease,  a  slowing  actbn  upon  the  cardiac  movements  was  observed, 
which  led  to  its  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  cardiac  sedative. . . . 
It  was  not  until  the  expenmental  method  was  applied  in  its  investiga- 
tion, in  the  first  instance  by  Claude  Bemara,  and  subsequently 
by  Dybkowsky,  Pdikan,  Meyer,  B&hm  and  Schmiedeberg,  that 
the  true  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  circulation  was  discovered. 
It  was  shown  that  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  were  not  in  any 
exact  sense  sedative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stimulant  and  tonic, 
rendering  the  action  of  the  heart  more  powerful,  and  increasing 
the  tension  of  the  blood  vessels.  The  indications  for  its  use  in 
disease  were  thereby  revolutionixed,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  exact;  and  the  striking  benefits  which  are  now  afforded  by 
the  use  of  this  substance  in  most  (cardiac)  diseases  were  made  avail- 
able to  humanity." 

**2.  In  the  q>ring  of  1867  I  had  opportunities  of  constantly 
observing  a  patient  who  suffered  from  angina  pectoris,  and  of 
obtaining  from  him  numerous  qAygmographic  tracings,  both 
during  the  attack  and  during  the  interval.  These  showed  that 
during  the  attack  the  pulse  became  quicker,  the  bkxxl-pressure  rose 
and  the  arterioles  contracted.  ...  It  occurred  to  me  uiat  if  it  was 
possible  to  diminish  the  tenaon  by  drugs  instead  of  by  blectding, 
the  psdn  would  be  removed.  I  knew  from  unpublished  cxi)eriments 
on  animals  by  Dr  A.  Gamgee  that  nitrite  of  amyl  had  this  power, 
and  therefore  tried  it  on  tne  oatient.  My  expectations  were  per- 
fectly answered." 

i^.  Snahe  Kmom.— SewaU  (1887)  showed  that  animals  could 
be  immunixed,  by  repeated  injection  of  small  doses  of  rattlesnaJce's 
venom,  against  a  sevenfold  fatal  dose.  Kanthack  (1891)  immun- 
ized aninials  agunst  cobra  venom:  afterward  Fraser.  Calmette  and 
many  others  worked  at  the  subject.  Fraser's  work  on  the  anti- 
dotal properties  of  the  bile  of  serpents  is  of  the  very  highest  interest 
and  ^ue,  both  in  physiotogy  and  in  sero-therapy.  Calmette*8 
work  is  an  admirable  mstance  of  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of 
the  experimental  method.  The  different  venoms  were  measured 
in  decmial  milligrammes,  and  their  action  was  estimated  by  the 
body-weights  of  the  animals  inoculated;  but  of  course  this  estimate 
of  virulence  was  checked  according  to^  the  susceptibility  of  the 
animals;  guinea-pigs,  rabbits  and  espedally  rats  being  more  su*> 
o^ptible  than  do0k 


"  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  toxicity,  for  t  kSfignume 
of  rabbit,  of  the  different  venoms  that  1  have  tested  "  s— 

I.  Venom  of  Naja     ....    0*25  roilligramme  per 
kik>gramme  of  rabbit.    One  gramme  of  this  venom 
kills  4000  kilogrammes  of  rabbit:  activity •-4,000,000. 

a.  Venom  of  Hoploce^halus  .-   0*29      .     3r4SOvooo. 

3.  \enom  of  Pseudechis    .  .1-25      .       Soajooo, 

4.  y/enom  ot  Pelias  hems  ^    4-00  250,000. 

By  experiments  in  vUro  Calmette  -studied  the  influence  of  h^t 
and  chemical  agents  on  these  venoms;  and,  worlditg  by  varkna 
methods,  was  able  to  immunize  animals  ^^ 

"  I  have  got  to  immunizing  rabbits  against  doses  (tf  venom  that 
are  truly  colossal.  I  have  several,  vaccinated  more  than  a  year 
ago,  that  take  without  the  least  discomfort  so  much  as  forty  miUi- 

f;rammes  of  venom  of  Naja  tripudians  at  once.  Five  drops  01  serum 
rom  these  rabbits  whofiy  neutralize  in  vitrO'  the  toxicity  of  oae 
milligramme  of  Naja  venom.  ...  It  is  not  even  necessary  that 
the  serum  should  come  from  an  animal  vaccinated  against  the 
same  sort  of  venom  as  that  in  the  mixture.  The  serum  of  a  rabbet 
immunized  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra  <»"  the  viper  acts  is- 
differently  on  all  the  venoms  that  I  have  tested.'* 

In  189s  he  had  prepar^l  a  curative  serum:  "  If  you  first  inocu- 
late a  rabbit  with  such  a  dose  of  venom  as  Idlls  the  coatrol-animais 
in  three  hours;  and  then,  an  hour  after  injecting  the  venom,  inject 
under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  four  to  five  cubic  oentimeties  of 
serum,  recovery  is  the  rule.  When  you  interfere  later  than  this, 
the  results  are  uncertain;  and  out  of  all  my  experiments  the 
delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  is  the  most  that  1  have  been  able  to 
reach." 

In  1896  four  successful  cases  were  reported  in  the  BrUuk  Mediad 
Journal.    In  1898  Calmette  reports: — 

serum 

Coast  .   , , 

has  been  very  often  used  for  men  and  domestic  aniifyiU  (dogs, 
horses,  oxen),  and  up  to  now  none  of  those  that  have  recei\«I 
an  injection  of  serum  have  succumbed.  A  great  number  of  obser- 
vations have  been  communicated  to  me,  and  not  one  of  them  refers 
to  a  case  of  failure  "  {BrU.  Med.  Joum,^  May  14,  1898;  see  abo 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  7,  1898). 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  "  antivenene  diould  be  always 
at  hand,  or  that  it  should  bring  about  any  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths  from  snake-bite,  which  in  India  alone  are  30/300 
annually;  but  at  least  somethii^  has  bmn  accomplished  with  it. 

The  account  given  above  of  the  chief  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  the  help  of  experiments  on  animals,  in  physi- 
ology, pathology,  bacteriology  and  therapeutics,  might  easily 
have  been  lengthened  if  ire  added  to  it  other  methods  of  txcat- 
ment  that  owe  less,  but  yet  owe  sometldng,  to  these  experi- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  facts  quoted  in  this  artide  are 
suffident  to  indicate  the  great  debt  that  medicine  owes  to  the 
employment  of  vivisection.  (S.  P.) 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  town  stretches  3  m.  along  the  coast, 
and  has  a  station  on  a  short  branch  of  the  East  Coast  railway, 
484  m.  N.E.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  40,893.  It  lies  on  a 
small  bay,  the  south  extremity  of  which  is  bounded  by  a 
promontoiy  known  as  the  Dolphin'^  Nose,  and  its  northcm 
extremity  by  the  suburb  of  Waltair.  The  town  or  fort,  as  it 
is  called,  u  separated  from  the  Dolphin's  Nose  by  a  small  river, 
which  forms  a  bar  where  it  enters  the  sea,  but  is  passable  for 
vessels  of  300  tons  during  spring  tides.  An  English  factory 
was  established  here  early  in  the  X7th  century,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  in  1757,  but  shortiy  afterwards  recovered. 
The  town  owes  much  to  -the  munificence  of  the  ndghbouring 
raja  of  Vizianagram.  A  water  supply  has  been  provided  at 
a  cost  of  £3o,ooa  Waltair  is  the  European  quarter.  There 
is  a  considerable  Roman  Catholic  population  and  a  branch  of 
the  London  Mission.  The  exports  by  sea  indude  manganese 
ore,  rice  and  sugar.  Some  weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there 
is  a  speciah'ty  of  ornamental  boxes,  &c,  carved  out  of  sandal- 
wood, horn,  ivory,  porcupine  quills  and  silver. 

The  DiSTXicr  of  Vizacapatam  has  an  area  of  17,323  aq.  m., 
being  one  of  the  largest  districts  in  India*  It  is  a  pictuiesque 
and  hilly  country,  but  for  the  most  part  unhealthy.  The 
surface  is  genendly  undulating,  rising  towards  the  interior, 
and  crossed  by  streams,  which  are  diy  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  main  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Ghats. 
The  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  dothed  irith  luzuriaat 
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mgiOMXkn,  amid  which  xise  many  Ull  forest  trees,  while  the 
baaboo  grows  profusely  in  the  valleys.  The  drainage  on  the 
cast  is  caxried  by  numerous  streams  direct  to  the  sea,  and  that 
to  the  west  flows  into  the  GodAvari  through  the  Indravati  or 
through  the  Sabari  and  Siller  rivers.  To  the  west  of  the  range 
is  aluated  the  greater  portion  of  the  extensive  zamindari  of 
Jiipur,  which  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly  and  jungly  In  the 
extreme  north  a  remarkable  mass  of  hills,  called  the  Nim< 
gixis»  rise  to  a  height  of  5000  fL  The  plain  along  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  a  vast  sheet  of  cultivation,  green  with  rice  fields  and 
gaidens  of  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  cfimate  in  the  district.  Along  the  coast  the  air  ts  soft  and 
idaxing,  the  prevailing  winds  being  south-easterly  The 
avenge  annual  lainfafl  at  Vixagapatam  exceeds  40  hi.  Pop. 
')90i)  af933,6so,  showing  an  increase  of  4  7%  in  the  decade 
The  ^naapal  crops  are  rice,  millets,  pulses  and  oil-seeds,  with 
some  sugar-cane,  cotton  and  tobacco  The  coast  portion  of 
ibe  distxict  is  travezsed  throughout  by  the  East  Coast  railway, 
opened  (torn  Madras  to  Calcutta  in  1904,  and  a  hne  through 
the  hills  fiom  Vizianagram  to  Raipur  in  the  Central  Provinces 
has  been  sanctioned  The  chief  seaports  are  Bimhpatam  and 
Slzagapatam* 

On  the  diasoltttion  of  the  Mogul  empire  Vizagapatam  formed 
part  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Northern  Circars,  which  were 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  treaties  in  1765  and  1766 
It  was  long  before  British  authority  was  established  over  the 
hilly  tract  inland,  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  and  still  ad- 
minitteied  onder  a  peculiar  system,  which  vesu  m  the  collector 
the  powers  of  a  political  agent.  This  tract,  forming  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  district,  is  known  as  the  Agency 
See  Tie  Vime^^atam  Dtstria  GaatUeer  (Madras,  1907) 
VITFTKIJiY,  HEHRY  (1820-1894),  Enghsh  publisher,  was 
bom  in  LoDdon  on  the  50th  of  July  1820,  the  ton  of  a  printer. 
He  was  early  anxentioed  as  a  wood  engraver,  and  one  of  his 
first  blocks  was  a  portrait  of  "  Old  Parr."  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  lUustrated  London  News,  Vizetelly  in  1843,  with 
his  brother  James  Thomas  YizeteUy  ('1817-1897)  and  Andrew 
Spoltiswoode  (1787-1866),  started  the  Pictorial  Times,  which  was 
puhlisked  anooessfully  for  several  years.  In  1855,  in  partnership 
with  Boyne,  he  started  a  threepenny  paper  called  the  lUus- 
ttetoi  TimoM,  which  four  years  later  was  merged  in  the  Penny 
lUu^ratoi  Paper.  In  1865  V^zetdly  became  Paris  corre- 
spnndrnt  for  the  Jttustraied  London  News.  During  the  years  he 
remained  in  Paris  he  published  several  books — Paris  in  Peril 
(1882),  Tie  Story  «/  tie  Diamond  NecUau  (1867)  and  a  free 
traasiatiaii  of  Topin's  Man  in  tie  Iron  Masi.  In  1872  he  was 
tiaaafexred  to  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  Berlin  under  the  New 
Empire  (1879).  In  r887  he  established  a  puUishing  house  in 
LnarioD,  iasoing  immerous  translations  of  French  and  Russian 


aathofs.  In  r888  he  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  transla- 
tioa  of  SEola'sXa  Terre,  eaA  was  fined  £100;  and  when  he 
rrissaed  Zola's  woriis  in  1889  he  was  again  prosecuted,  fined 
£aoo  and  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1893  he  wrote  a 
volaoie  of  antobsographical  reminiscence  called  Gances  Baci 
Aronfft  Sofemty  Years,  a  gr^>hic  picture  of  literary  Bohemia  in 
Paris  and  London  between  r840  and  187a  He  died  on  the  ist  of 
Jumary  1894.  Hb younger  brother,  Frank  Vizetdly  (1830-1883), 
was  a  dcm  artist  and  journalist ;  he  went  to  Egypt  as  war 
ooneapondent  for  the  Illustrated  London  News  and  was  never 
heard  of  after  the  massacre  of  I£cks  Pasha's  army  in  Kordofan. 
YtZEO,  or  Vbku.  an  episcopal  dty  and  the  capital  of  the 
&trict  of  Vaen,  Portugal,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Figoeica  da  Fos-Goarda  railway,  and  on  the  Ribeira  d'Asnos, 
a  aob-tribatary  of  the  Mondego.  Pop.  (1900)  8057.  The 
dthedsal,  whicfa  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  contains 
pdmcs  by  the  native  artist  Grio  Vasoo  (i6th  century).  The 
oty  staads  near  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Vaeca,  or  Caoa  de 
Virialo,  a  Roman  milxtaxy  colony  founded  by  Dedus  Brutus 
aad  captxned  by  Viziathus  (2nd  century  B.C.).  The  adminis- 
tiative  ifistrict  of  Vtien  coincides  with  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  ancient  province  of  Beira  (q.v.).  Pop.  (1900) 
40s.2S9i  area,  1937  sq,  m 


VIZIADRUO,  VuAYADURC  OK  Ghkbia,  a  port  on  the  W 
coast  of  India  in  Ratnagiri  distnct,  Bombay,  170  m.  S.  of  Bom 
bay  aty.    Pop  (1901)  2339.    It  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  west  coast,  being  without  any  bar,  and  may  be  entered  m 
all  weathers,  even  to  large  ships  it  affords  safe  shelter  dur 
ing  the  south-west  monsoon.    At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  the  pirate  chief  Angria  made  Viziadrug  the  capital  of 
a  territory  stretching  for  150  m  along  the  coast  and  from  30 
to  60  m.  inland.    The  fort  was  taken  by  Admiral  Watson  and 
Colonel  Clive  in  1 756. 

VmANAORAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Vizagapatam 
district  of  Madras,  r7  m.  from  the  seaport  of  Bimlipatam,  on 
the  East  Coast  railway,  522  m  N.E.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901) 
37,27a  It  has  a  small  military  cantonment.  It  contains  the 
residence  of  a  samindar  of  the  same  name,  who  ranks  as  the 
first  Hindu  nobleman  of  Madras.  His  estate  covers  about 
3000  sq  m.,  with  a  population  of  900,000.  The  estimated 
income  Is  £180,000,  paying  a  permanent  land  revenue  of 
£34,000  llie  town  possesses  many  fine  buildings,  entirely 
supported  by  the  raja.  It  has  a  college  and  two  high 
schools. 

The  ruling  family,  which  claims  descent  from  a  hig^  ofiidal 
at  the  court  of  Gclconda,  established  itself  in  Vizagapatam  in 
the  17th  century.  In  1754  Viziarama  Raz  made  an  aUiance 
with  the  French,  but  his  son,  on  succeedmg,  fell  out  with  them, 
captured  Vizagapatam  from  them  and  ceded  it  to  the  British 
in  z  7  58  The  next  raja,  another  Viziarama,  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  his  half-brother  Sita  Ram,  whose  power,  how- 
ever, became  so  great  a  menace  that  he  was  forced  to  retixe  in 
1793  A  period  of  decay  now  set  in.  The  raja  was  incompetent, 
and,  his  estate  having  been  sequestrated  for  debt,  revolted  and 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  1794.  The  next  raja,  Narayana 
Babu,  was  no  more  successful,  and  his  estate  had  been 
long  under  the  management  of  the  British  government  when 
he  died  in  1845.  Viziarama  Gajapati  Raz,  who  succeeded 
hun  and  took  over  full  powers  in  1852,  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  received  the  titles  of  maharaja  and  K.C.S.I.;  as  also  was 
his  son,  the  maharaja  Ananda  Raz,  G.C.I.E.  He  died  in  1897, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Pusapati  Viziarama  Gajapati  Raz, 
during  whose  minority  (till  1904)  the  estate  was  again  under 
government  administration. 

VIZIBR,  more  correctly  Vms  (Arabic  Wasir),  literaljy 
''burden-bearer"  or  "helper,"  ori^nally  the  chief  minister 
or  representative  of  the  Abbasid  cadUphs.  The  office  of  vizier, 
which  spread  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  Turks,  Mongols, 
and  other  Oriental  peoples,  arose  tmder  the  first  Abbasid  caliphs 
(see  Mahohkedan  Institutions,  and  Caliphate,  C  i  i)  and 
took  shape  during  its  tenure  by  the  Barmecides  {q.v.).  The 
vizier  stood  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  representing  the 
former  Aa  all  matters  touching  the  latter.  This  withdrawal 
of  the  head  of  the  state  from  direct  contact  with  his  people 
was  unknown  to  the  Omayyads,  and  was  certainly  an  imitation 
of  Persian  usage;  it  has  even  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  name  is  but  the  Arabic  adaptation  of  a  Persian  title.  In 
modem  usage  the  term  is  used  in  the  East  generally  for  any 
important  official  under  the  sovereign. 

VIZZOLA  TICDIO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  6  m.  W.  of  Gallarate  and  31  m.  N.W.  of 
Milan,  725  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  469.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Ticino,  and  is  remarkable  as  having  one  of  the  krgest 
electric  works  in  Europe,  worked  by  water-power  from  the 
Ticino  brought  by  a  omal  4^  m.  long,  constructed  in  r  889-91 
by  the  Sodeti  Lombarda  per  Distribuzione  di  Energia  Elettrica. 
Gallarate,  Sesto  Calende,  Saronno  and  other  neighbouring 
places  are  supplied  from  here  with  electricity. 

VLAARDINOBH.  a  river  port  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Maas,  6  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  17,00a  A  very  old  town  and  the  seat  of  a  former  mar- 
graviate  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Holland,  Vlaardingen  is 
now  chiefly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  great  herring  and 
cpA  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea.  Its  only  ornaments  are  the  old 
market-place  and  the  gardens  formed  by  the  purchase  in  1825 
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of  ft  seat  called  the  Hof.  The  chief  mduitries  are  those  oonoected 
with  the  large  6shmg  trade. 

VL4CH8.  The  Vlach  (Vlakh,  Wallach)  or  Ruman  race 
ooastitates  a  distinct  division  of  the  Latin  family  of  pe(H>Ies, 
DtMCitbrn  ^ddy  disseminated  throughout  south-eastern  Europe, 
uaacf  both  north  and  south  of  the  Danube,  and  extendhig 
fteKtaek  sporadically  from  the  Russian  river  Bug  to  the 
'"^  Adriatic    The  total  numbers  of  the  Vladis  may  be 

estimated  at  10,000,000  or  xx, 000,000  North  of  the  Danube, 
5,400,000  dwell  in  Rumania;  1,250,000  are  settled  in  Transyl- 
vania, where  they  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  population, 
and  a  still  greater  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  Banat  and 
other  Hungarian  districts  west  and  north  of  Transylvania. 
Close  upon  x, 000,000  inhabit  Bessarabia  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  South  Russia,  and  about  330,000  are  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Bukovina.  South  of  the  Danube,  about  500,000 
are  scattered  over  northern  Greece  and  European  Turkey, 
under  the  name  of  Kutzo-Vladbs,  Tzintzars  or  Axomani.  In 
Servia  this  element  is  preponderant  in  the  Timok  valley,  while 
in  Istria  it  is  represented  by  the  Cid,  at  present  largdy  Slavon- 
ized,  as  are  now  entirely  the  kindred  Morlachs  of  Dalmatia. 
Since,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and  in  countries  whoe  politics  and  radal 
feeling  are  so  ck>sely  connected,  the  figures  given  above  can 
only  be  rq^arded  as  approximately  accurate;  and  some  writers 
place  the  total  of  the  Vlacfas  as  low  as  9,000,000.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Rumans  north  of  the  Danube  continually  gain 
groimd  at  the  opense  of  their  neighbours;  and  even  the  long 
successftd  Greek  propaganda  among  the  KUtao-Vladu  were 
checked  after  x86o  by  the  labouxs  of  Apostolu  Maigaritis  and 
other  nationalists. 

A  detailed  account  ci  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Vlachs,  their  modem  avilization  and  their  historical  develop- 
ment, will  be  found  under  the  headings  Rumania  and  Macedonia. 

All  divisions  of  the  race  prefer  to  style  themselves  Romqin, 
Romtnif  RHmeni  or  Aromatti;  and  it  is  from  the  native  (xo- 
nundaticn  of  this  name  that  we  have  the  equivalent  expres- 
sion Rumant  a  word  which  must  by  no  means  be  oonfineid  to 
that  part  of  the  Vlach  noe  Inhabiting  the  present  kingdom  of 
Rumania. 

The  name  **  Vlachs,"  applied  to  the  Rumans  by  their  neigh- 
boun  but  never  adopted  by  themselves,  appears  under  many 
allied  forms,  the  Slavs  saying  Volokh  or  Wohckt  the 
MMaaoM^  Greeks  Vlachoi,  the  Magyars  OWk,  and  the  Turks, 
at  a  later  date,  Iffidk.  In  iu  origin  identical  with  the 
English  Wedik  or  Wdsh,  it  represents  a  Slavonic  adaptation 
of  a  generic  term  applied  by  the  Teutonic  races  to  all  Roman 
provincials  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  Slavs,  at 
least  in  their  principal  extent,  first  knew  the  Roman  empire 
through  a  Teutonic  medium,  and  adopted  their  tentf  Vdoltk 
from  the  Ostro-Gothic  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wealh. 
It  thus  finds  its  analogies  in  the  German  name  for  Italy — 
WdscUand  iWiUiscUand),  m  the  Walloons  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  WaUgau  of  TiroL  An  eariy  instance  of  its  application 
to  the  Roman  population  of  the  Eastern  empire  is  found  (c.  550- 
600)  in  the  Traveller's  Song,  where,  in  a  passage  which  in  all 
probability  connects  itself  with  the  eariy  trade-route  between 
the  Baltic  staple  of  Wollin  and  Byzantium,  the  gleeman  q>eaks 
of  Caesar's  realm  as  Walarie,  "Welshry."  In  verse  140  he 
speaks  of  the  Rum^walast  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Rum  is 
one  of  the  words  by  which  the  Vlachs  of  eastern  Europe  still 
know  themselves. 

The  Vlachs  claim  to  be  a  Latin  race  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Spaniards  or  Provencals— Latin  by  language  and  culture, 
and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  by  descent.  Despite  the 
..  long  predominance  of  Greek,  Slavonic  and  Turkish 
influence,  there  is  no  vab'd  objection  to  this  daim, 
which  is  now  generally  accepted  by  competent  ethnologists. 
The  language  of  the  Vlachs  is  Latin  in  structure  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  vocabulary;  their  features  and  stature  would  not 
render  them  conspicuous  as  foreigners  in  south  Italy;  and  that 
their  anceston  were  Roman  provincials  is  attested  not  only 
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by  the  names  '*  Vlach  "  and  "  Ruman  "  but  also  by  popular 
and  literary  tnditioiL  In  their  customs  and  folk-lore  both 
Latin  and  Slavonic  traditions  assert  themaelvesw  Of  thdr 
Roman  traditions  the  Trajan  saga,  the  oeiebntion  oi  the  Latin 
festivals  of  the  Rosalia  and  Kalendae,  the  belief  in  the  strig^ 
(witch),  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  examples  Some  Roman  words  oonn^rted 
with  the  Christian  rehgion,  like  biserica  {basilica)^ a.  church, 
botez^baptuot  duminica^S\inda.y,  preot  {presbyter) ^^val, 
pomt  to  a  contmuous  tradition  of  the  Illyrian  church, 
though  most  of  their  ecdesiastical  terms,  like  their  liturgy 
and  alphabet,  were  derived  from  the  Slavonic  In  most  that 
ooncems  pohtical  oigamzation  the  Slavomc  element  is  also 
preponderant,  though  there  are  words  like  impSrat'^imperater, 
and  iomn^donnnus,  which  point  to  the  dd  stock.  Many 
wcnxis  rekting  to  kinship  are  also  Latin,  some,  like  tUrig 
(mfrfdfi)"  father-in-law,  being  alone  preserved  by  this  brandi 
of  the  Romance  family.  But  if  the  Latin  descent  of  the  Vlachs 
may  be  regarded  as  proven,  it  is  far  less  easy  to  deiennine 
their  place  of  origin  and  to  trace  their  early  migrations 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Vlach  or  Ruman  race  is  at  present 
unquestionably  north  of  the  Danube  in  the  almost  circular 
territory  between  the  Danube,  Tbeiss  and  Dniester;  att 
and  corre^Mnds  roughly  with  the  Roman  province 
of  Dada,  formed  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  xo6.  From  this 
circumstance  the  popular  idea  has  arisen  that  the  race  itsdf 
represents  the  descendants  of  the  Romanized  population  (A 
Trajan's  Dada,  which  was  assumed  to  have  maintained 
an  unbroken  existence  in  Waladiia,  Transylvania  and  the 
ndghbour  provinces,  beneath  the  dominion  of  a  succession  of 
invadera  The  Vlachs  of  Pindus,  and  the  southern  region 
generally,  were,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  be  regarded  as  later 
immigrants  from  the  lands  north  of  the  Danube.  In  X871,  £.  R. 
Roesler  published  at  Leipzig,  in  a  collective  form,  a  aeries  of 
essays  entitled  RomSniscke  Sindien,  in  which  he  absolute 
denied  the  daim  of  the  Rumanian  and  Trans3^vanian  Vlachs 
to  be  regarded  as  autochthonous  Dadans.  He  laid  stress  on 
the  statements  of  Vojmscus  and  othera  as  implying  the  total 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  provindals  from  Trajan's  Dada  by 
Aurdian,  in  aj>.  373,  and  on  the  non-mention  by  historians  of  a 
Latin  populatim  in  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Danube,  during  thdr  successive  occupation  by  Goths,  Huns, 
Gepidae,  Avan,  Slavs,  Bulgars  and  other  barbarian  races.  He 
found  the  first  trace  of  a  Ruman  settlement  north  of  the  Danube 
in  a  IVansylvaniao  diploma  of  1223.  Roealer's  thesis  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  entirdy  new  departure  in  critical 
ethnography.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  condusions  had  to  a 
great  extent  been  already  antidpated  by  F.  J.  Sulzer  in  his 
GesdtichU  des  Transalpiniseken  Daciens,  published  at  Vienna  in 
X78X,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date  by  the  Dalmatian  historian 
G.  Ludo  (Ludus  of  Tntt)  in  his  work  De  Regno  Dalmatiae  el 
Croaliaet  Amsterdam,  x666. 

The  theory  of  the  later  immigration  of  the  Rumans  into 
thdr  present  abodes  north  of  the  Danube,  as  sUted  in  iU  naost 
extreme  form  by  Roesler,  commanded  wide  acceptance,  and  in 
Hungary  it  was  politically  utilized  as  a  plea  for  refusing  parity 
of  treatment  to  a  race  of  comparativdy  recent  intruders.  la 
Rumania  itsdf  Roesler's  views  were  resented  as  an  attack  on 
Ruman  nationality.  Outside  Rumania  they  found  a  determined 
opponent  in  Dr  J.  Jung,  of  Innsbruck,  who  uphdd  the  continuity 
of  the  Roman  provincial  stock  in  Trajan's  Dada,  disputing 
from  historic  analogies  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  provincials 
by  Aurelian;  and  the  reaction  against  Roesler  was  carried  still 
farther  by  J.  L.  Pi£,  Professor  A.  D.  Xenopol  of  Jassy,  B.  P. 
Hasdeu,  D.  Ondul  and  many  oth&  Rumanian  writers,  who 
ynttintitin  that,  whilc  thdr  own  race  north  of  the  Danube  repre- 
sents the  original  Daoo-Roman  population  of  this  ncion,  the 
Vlachs  of  Turkey  and  Greece  are  similariy  descended  from 
the  Moeso-Roman  and  lUyro-Roman  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces lying  south  of  the  river.  On  this  theory  the  entice 
Vlach  race  occupies  almost  predady  the  same  territories  to-day 
as  in  the  3rd  century. 
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On  the  wbok  tt  may  be  nid  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  t«o  cztzemcs.  Roesler  is  no  doubt  so  far  right  that  after 
173^  and  throughout  the  early  middle  ages,  the  bulk  of  the 
RmniD  people  ky  south  of  the  Danube.  Pi£'s  view  that  the 
popolaticm  of  the  Ronun  provinces  of  Moesia  and  Illyria  were 
Hdknixed  ratbcr  than  Romanized,  and  that  it  is  to  Trajan's 
Difda  alone  that  wc  must  look  for  the  Roman  source  of  the 
Vlach  tact,  oonflicts  with  what  we  know  of  the  T«atiniiing 
of  the  Balkan  lands  from  inscriptions,  martyrologies,  Pro- 
oopitis't  list  of  Justinian's  JUyrian  fortresses  and  other  sources. 
This  Roman  dement  south  of  the  Danube  had  further  recSeived 
a  great  inuease  at  the  eicpense  of  Trajan's  colonial  foundation 
to  the  north  when  Aurelian  established  his  New  Dada  on  the 
Mocsian  side  of  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy 
sopplied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  provincials  from 
R^iarian  Noocum  tdls  sgainst  the  sssumption  that  the  official 
vithdrawal  of  the  Roman  colonists  of  Trajan's  Dada  by  Aurelian 
entailed  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Carpathian  regions  by 
thdr  Latin-speaking  inhabitants.  As  on  the  upper  Danube  the 
coatinnity  of  the  Roman  population  is  attested  by  the  Vici 
Romaaisd  oi  eariy  msdieval  diplomas  and  by  other  traces  of  a 
Romanic  race  still  represented  by  the  Ladines  of  the  Tirol,  so  it 
ii  icaaooabie  to  suf^Mse  a  Latin-^)eaking  population  continued 
to  cost  in  the  formeriy  thickly  colonised  area  embracing  the 
pvsent  Transylvania  and  Little  Walachia,  with  adjoining 
Caipathian  regions.  Even  as  late  as  Justinian's  time  (483-565), 
the  official  connexion  with  the  old  Dacian  province  was  not 
wfaoOy  tost,  as  is  shown  by  the  erectton  or  restoration  of  certain 
fortified  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  Latin  race  of  eastern 
Europe  never  whoDy  lost  touch  of  its  former  trans-Danubian 
stron^M^ds.  It  was,  however,  on  any  showing  greatly 
diminisbed  there.  The  open  country,  the  broad  plains 
of  what  is  now  the  Rumanian  kingdom,  and  the  Banat 
of  Hungary  were  in  barbarian  occupation  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Roman  or  Romance  element  of  Ulyricum  had 
now  shifted  sooth  of  the  Danube  By  the  6th  century  a 
laige  part  ci  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  even  of  Epirus  had 
become  Latin-speaking 

What  had  occurred  in  Trajan's  Dada  In  the  3rd  century  was 
concommatcd  in  the  6th  and  7th  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Soutb-Ulyrian  provinces,  and  the  Slavonic  and  Avar 
conquests  severed  the  offidal  connexion  with  eastern  Rome. 
The  Roman  element  was  uprooted  from  its  fixed  seats,  and  swept 
kiiber  and  thither  by  the  barbarian  flood.  Nomadism  became 
an  ^w^»i»1  of  independent  existence,  while  large  masses  of 
homdess  provincials  were  draped  as  captives  in  the  train 
of  their  oooqnerors,  to  be  distributed  in  servile  colonies.  They 
were  thus  in  many  cases  transported  by  barbarian  chiefs- 
Slav,  Avar  and  Bulgarian — to  trans-Danubian  and  Pannonian 
Rgk»s.  In  the  Ads  of  St  Demetrius  of  Thessalonica  (d.  a.d. 
306)  we  find  an  account  of  such  a  Roman  cotony,  which, 
having  been  carried  away  from  South-IUyrian  dties  by  the 
Avar  Uafow  (prince),  and  settkd  by  him  in  the  Sirmian  district 
beyond  the  Save,  revolted  after  seventy  jicars  of  captivity, 
made  their  way  once  more  across  the  Balkan  passes,  and  finaUy 
settled  as  an  independent  community  in  the  country  inland  from 
Sstooica.  Others,  no  doubt,  thus  transported  northwards 
uertr  letumcd  llie  earliest  Hungarian  historians  who  describe 
the  Magyar  invasion  of  the  9th  century  speak  of  the  old  in- 
habiunis  of  the  country  as  Romans,  and  of  the  country  they 
ocnipied  as  Patcma  R(mamfnim;  and  the  Russian  Nestor, 
vritiag  about  iioo.  makes  the  same  invaders  fight  against 
Sbvs  and  Vlachs  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains-  So  far  from 
the  fifst  mention  of  the  Vlachs  north  of  the  Danube  occurring 
only  in  iiai,  as  Roesler  asserts,  it  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Nicetas  of  Cbonae  that  they  were  to  be  found  already  in  1x64 
u  far  afield  as  the  borders  of  Galicia;  and  the  date  of  a  passage 
im  the  Nshdumiiniitd,  which  mentions  the  Vlachs,  under  their 
kader  Rlmanc,  in  association  with  the  Poles,  cannot  well  be 
later  than  1 2pa 
NcTcrthdeis.  throughout  the  early  middle  ages  the  bulk  of 


the  Ruman  population  lay  south  of  the  Danube.  It  was  in  the 
Balkan  lands  that  the  Ruman  race  and  langtuige  took  their 
characteristic  mould.  It  is  here  that  thisliew  lUyrian  Romance 
first  rises  into  historic  prominence.  Already  in  the  6th  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  place-names,  such  as  Sceptecasas,  Bur- 
gualtu,  Clisura,  &c.,  given  by  Procopius,  the  Ruman  language 
was  assuming,  so  far  as  its  Latin  elements  were  concerned, 
its  typical  fonn.  In  the  somewhat  later  campaigns  of  Com- 
mentiolus  (587)  and  Priscus,  against  the  Avars  and  Slavs,  we 
find  the  Latln-qpeaking  sddiery  of  the  Eastern  emperor 
makmg  use  of  such  Romance  expressions  as  toma  fratet  (turn, 
brother  0,  or  sailca  (out  of  bed)  vpfAkd  to  a  watch  (d.  Riunan 
a  se  cirfco-"  Italian  ccnearsi-^e»-{S')  privative).  Next  we  find 
this  warlike  Ruman  population  lazgdy  incorporated  in  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  names 
Paganus  and  Sabinus,.  already  supplying  it  with  rulers  in 
the  8th  century.  The  blending  and  close  contact  during  this 
period  of  the  surviving  Latin  population  with  the  Slavonic 
settlers  of  the  peninsula  impregnated  the  language  with  its  larg6 
Slavonic  ingredient.  The  prtatDCt  of  an  important  Latin 
element  in  Albanian,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Albanian 
words  in  Rumanian,  and  the  remarkable  retention  by  both 
languages  of  a  suffix  article,  may  perhaps  imply  that  both  alike 
took  their  characteristic  shapes  in  the  same  region.  The  fact 
that  these  peculiarities  are  conunon  to  the  Rumans  north  of  the 
Danube,  whose  language  differs  dialectically  from  that  of  their 
southern  brothers,  shows  that  it  was  tUs  southern  branch 
that  throughout  the  early  periods  of  Ruman  history  was  exer- 
cising a  dominating  iniSuence.  Migrations,  violent  trans- 
plantation, the  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  between  the  most 
outlying  members  of  the  race,  in  its  very  origin  nomadic,  at  a 
Uiter  period  actual  colonisation  and  the  political  influence  of 
the  Bulgaro-Vlachian  empire,  no  doubt  contributed  to  propa- 
gate these  southern  linguistic  acquisitions  throughout  that 
northern  area  to  which  the  Ruman  race  was  destined  almost 
imperceptibly  to  shift  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Byzantium,  which  had  ceased  to  be  Roman,  and  had  become 
Romanic,  renewed  its  acquaintance  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Latin  provindals  of  Hlyricum  through  a  Slavonic  medium;  and 
applied  to  them  the  name  of  Vlach,  which  the  Slav  himself  had 
borrowed  from  the  Goth.  The  fint  mention  of  Vlachs  in  a 
Byzantine  source  is  about  the  year  976,  when  Cedrenus  (ii.  439) 
relates  the  murder  of  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Samud's  brother 
"  by  certain  Vlach  wayfarers,"  at  a  spot  called  the  Fair  Oaks, 
between  Qutoria  and  Prespa.  From  this  period  onwards  the 
Ruman  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  are  constantly 
mentioned  by  this  name,  and  we  find  a  series  of  political  organiza- 
tions and  territorial  divisions  connected  with  the  name  of 
VUukia,  A  short  synopsis  may  be  given  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  outside  the  limits  of  Rumania  itself. 

I     Tkt  Bulgaro-Vlack  Emptrt.—Ailet  the  overthrow  of  the  older 
Bulgarian  taardom  by  Baiil  Bulgsroktonos  (976-1035),  the  Vlach 
population  of  Thrace,  Haemut  and  the.  Moestan  lands    -  ,^.   . 
passed  once  more  under  Byzantine  dominion:  and  in    iTT^ 
1 185  a  heavy  tax,  levied  in  Idnd  on  the  cattle  of  these    ^^L^^^f 
waiiike  mountain  shepherds,  stirred  the  Vlachs  to  revolt    y^*!)^ 
against  the  emperor  Isaac  Angdus,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  brothers.  Peter  and  Asen,  to  found  a  new  Bulgaro* 
Vlachian  empire,  which  ended  with  Kaliman  II.  in  1257.    The 
dominions  01  these  hatf-Savonlc  half-Ruman  emperors  extended 
north  of  the  Danube  over  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  Rumania, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Vlach  population  north  of 
the  river  seems  to  have  been  most  largely  reinforced.    The  13th- 
century  French  traveller  Rubniauis  meakt  of  all  the  country 
between  Don  and  Danube  as  Asens  land  or  Blakia. 

a.  Great  Walachia  {UtyiXm  VSmxta)- — It  b  from  Anna  Comnena. 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i  itn  century,  that  we  first  hear  of  a  Vlach 
settlement,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  mountainous  region  of 
Thessaly.  Benjamin  of  Tudebi,  in  the  succeeding  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  this  Great  Walachia,  then  corai^etely 
independent.  It  embraced  the  southern  and  central  ranges  of 
Pinous,  and  extended  over  part  of  Macedonia,  thus  including  the 
region  in  which  the  Roman  settlers  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
St  Demetrius  had  fixed  thdr  abode.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  IS04,  Great  Walachia  was  included  in  the  enlarged 
dewpautt  <H  Epirus,  but  it  soon  reappears  as  an  independent 
prindpality  under  iu  old  name,  which,  after  passing  under  the  yoke 
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i>  finally  CO 


Ihii  Kriod  Ihi!  Mciilovlicliila  ha«  bwn  breely  Hcllci 
they  ut  Bill  rcpramlcd  by  tile  flouruhing  TiTniat  Ktll 
FLudot  and  iU  neiEbbauihaad  {kv  MaCKDQNIA), 

}.  LtUl(»'dJd<*ia(Bi..^BI.»l<)-iu  a  name  applied  by 
Itfilen  to  tbo  Kimun  leLtlenienll  of  Aetolla  and  Aum 
'^Ih  i[  cuy  be  iDcludnl  "  Uppir  Walachia/'arAnV^i'- 
biUiia  in  ttiU  repfnenUd  by  Itie  Tiiainn  oi  Uie  Aa[ 
aod  ibe  K»raguDi  (Blick  " ' -" 


. Cit«)  of  A 

Tlu  Utrlvhi  lUarin&ilni  oj  On  WaL—ThrM!  ue  alrtsJy 
Nipi  tofini  by  the  ptobyler  of  Diodca  (f.    1 1 50) 


in  (he  old  Dalmatian 
Moaledearo,  Herzcgav 
tended  ihrou-" 


u  and  Nonh  ~Ail»nia. 

a  neat  part  oS  tbe  old  Serviar 

111  called  Stata  VUIka  or  "  Old  Wall 

itaplc  a[  the  east  Adriatic  ihorcs,  Che 


lUiDi  at  w! 


RumiD  affinillei.    In  (he  raauntaini  above  Raguu 
Vladi  triba  aie  tncDtiooed  in  the  an;bim  of  that  u.,.  .m.  l.>< 
onEiul  relatiaflihip  of  the  Rafuaaru  and  the  mHnadic  Alpoe  repre- 
'  -^e  R^n -— -' "■ '  -  —■■•■ — ' 


FC  Ragiua  a  cumber  C4 


„. _.  , .._ ,  .  ID  piHeived  a  tiaditional 

Hila,  npUim  the  extraocdinary  deveiapment  of  the  Raguian  com- 


A  Uam    

Croatia  and  Dabutia,  and  ■  " 
Polega    The  Morlachabave  novl 

la  atill  tepcDented  by  the  Cici  of  the  Val  d'Araa  and 
latriao  diKricta.  They  lepteaeiit  ■  isth-ceatiuy  Moilac 
from  the  lilei  of  Veflia.  and  bad  fonneily  a  wider  eit 
Tricftc  apd  the  tountiea  of  Cradiaca  and  Corz.  The  ' 
almoK  entiRly  abandoned  their  nativ  ■ '  .    . 


ivB  Novgorod,  and  on  Ul  Tttnn  maidied  iciaiut  Yaio- 

On  hii  amy  (o  Kiev  be  cent  ambanadon  to  RacvaU, 

of  Polotak,  to  luc  for  the  hand  of  hii  daughter  RapiUdL 

The  haughty  priacea  leTused  to  a£ana  heiaelf  (o  "  the  100  of 

'   Ddnromati,"  bul  Vladimir  iiticked  Pohitik,  ilev  Rfgvald. 

took  Ragnilda  by  force.    Subfequeatly  (qSo)  be  captured 

'  alu,  tlcw  Yuopolk  by  trocbery,  uid  vat  proclaiiDed 

piiDCe  of  ilt  RuniL    la  ^i  be  conqused  the  Cbervesik  dlica, 

the  modem  Calida;  in  ^i  be  lubduedtbe  beathen  Yatvyagi. 

whoM  leiritorie*  Uy  between  Uthuania  and  Pidand;  in  9>( 

he  led  ■  fleet  along  the  central  liven  of  Runia  to  oooqtia  the 

Bulgarian*  of  the  Kuna,  planting  numcroui  fortremcs  and 

ly.    At  thii  time  Vladimli  wa*  a  Ihorou^going 

pagan.    He  increued  the  nnraber  of  the  tniiiijia,  or  beiiben 

emplo;  oflertd  up  Chriitiani  (Theodore  and  Ivan,  the  proto- 

unyrt  o[  the   Ruuian   Church}   on   h!>  til*a;   had  eight 

undrtd  coDCubiDo,  bc^det  numeroui  wive*;  and  apent  bii 

rbole  Issuie  ia  feasting  and  bunting.    He  alio  fanned  a  gnat 

oundl  out  of  bit  boyan,  and  Kl  hli  twelve  loiii  ont  hi*  nibjtct 

prindpditiet.    In  the  yenc  $87,  aa  the  mult  of  >  couultitioo 

'fa  his  boyart,  VUdimir  sent  envoyi  to  atudy  tlw  tdigka*  ol 

'  various  neighbouiing  nations  whoae  tepttaistativcs  had 

s  uiging  him  id  embrace  (heir  respective  faith*.    The  tenlt 

imuiingly  described  by  the  chronicler  Nestor.   Of  the  MuhI- 

n  Bulgarians  oi  the  Volga  Ifae  envoys  repotted  "  then  is  no 

dncss  among  them;  only  sorrow  and  a  gnat  ilaich;  theit 

Lgion  IS  not  a  good  one."   In  the  temples  of  the  Germans  they 


of  (he  old  M 


d  the  lllyro-  ( 


a  and  HuHtary^ — 


Unit  between  the  DacD-Roman 
Uacedo-Ronan  dialectL 
e.  Xuuiu  rf  TrenijlKinia 

*  large  part  ottlw  Hungarian  ^ .  —  . —  

Magyar!  Ui  the  9th  century,  known  u  i'miKi  Aoiiuiwri _ 
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VUDIKIVKAZ,  ■  town  and  fbrtiesa  of  RuisI*  in  northem 
Caucasia,  the  capital  ol  the  province  of  Tciek.     Fop.  (1900) 
49,914.    It  stands  on  a  pUleau,  at  an  altitude  ol  am  ft,,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Teick,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  Datial 
gorge.    It  is  434  °i-  ^Y  i*i'  S.E.  fnnn  Ro5tov-on>ihc-Don,  and 
has  tlgulai  communication  with  Tifiis  (133  m.)  by  coach  through 
the  Darial  Pas  (Ccoigiaa  miiitaiy  road)  of  the  Caucasi 
Moreover,  >  tine  ol  railway,  running  eastwards  to  the  Cai^i 
ports  ol  Petrovsk  and  Baku,  connects  Vladikavkai,  or  lalbei 
the  station  Bealao,  14  m.  N.  of  it,  with  the  Transcaucisi 
railway.  1.t.  with  Tiflis,  Poti  and  Batum.    Russians,  Annenia 
and  JcBt  cODStilute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  also  cc 
uins  Oisetes,  Chechens,  Ingushes  and  others.     There  are  d 
tillerics  and  a  number  of  smaller  factories.    The  fort,  aiou: 
which  Ihelownhasgrown  up.wasbuilt  in  17S4.   Thelownis 
episcopal  see  of  the  Oilhodoi  Greek  ChunJi. 

VUDIHIR,  ST  (c.  9s6-iai5],  grand  duke  of  Kiev  and  ol  all 
Russia,  was  the  youDgesI  son  of  Svyaissbv  I.  and  bis  mislrea 
Malushka,  In  970  be  received  Great  Novgoiod  as  his  apanage. 
On  the  death  of  Svyatoilav  in  g79,  •  long  civil  war  took  place 
between  bis  ions  Varopolk  and  01^,  in  which  Vladimir  was 
involved.  From  977  to  9S4  ha  was  in  Scandinavia,  collect- 
ing 1*  luiiy  of  the  viking  waiiioi*  11  be  could  to  aiiitt  him 
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more  so  by  the  offer  of 
the  empeior  Basil  II.  to  give  him  his  uitcr  Anna  in  matriAge. 
In  988  he  was  baptized  at  Xheison  in  the  Crimea,  taking  the 
Christian  name  of  Basil  out  of  compliment  to  his  imperial 
brother-in-law;  the  sacrament  was  followed  by  bis  marrisge 
with  the  Roman  princess.  Returning  to  Kiev  in  triumph,  he 
converted  his  people  to  the  new  failb  with  no  «Mi*»m  diffi- 
culty. Ciyptr^-Christians  had  been  numerous  in  Kiev  for  some 
time  before  the  public  recognition  of  the  Orthodoi  faith.  The 
remainder  of  the  rtign  of  Vladimir  was  devoted  to  good  works. 
He  founded  numerous  churches,  including  the  splendid  Deiya- 
timuy  SiAa  or  "  Cathedral  of  the  Tithes  "  (9S9),  established 
schocJs,  pnitecled  the  poor  and  intioduad  ecde^aatical  conns. 
With  bis  Dcighbours  be  lived  at  peace,  the  tncunioos  oi  the 
savage  Petchenegs  alone  dislutbing  his  tranrpiillity.  His  nephew 
Svyaipolk.  son  of  bi*  biotfaer  and  victim  Yaropolk,  be  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Bolealaus  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Berestova, 
seat  Kiev,  while  on  his  way  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  bis  son, 
Ptince  YarosUv  of  Novgoirxl.  The  various  paila  of  bis  di>- 
membcied  body  wer«  ifstributed  among  his  numerous  sacred 
foundations  and  were  venerated  aa  relics.  Tlw  university  of 
Kiev  has  rightly  been  named  after  tlie  man  wEu  both  civilised 
and  Christianized  ancient  Ru^a.  His  memory  was  also  kept 
alive  by  innumerable  folk  ballads  and  legend*.  With  him  the 
Varangtsn  period  ol  Rusdan  falitoty  eeasei  and  the  ""bri^'ifp 
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VUDtnR.agovemmen(ol  middle  Russia,  boundedW  by  the 
govemmentsof  Moscow  and  Tver,  N.  by  Yamslav  and  Kostronu. 
E,  by  Nlihniy-Novgorod.  S.  by  Tambov  and  RyauB.  with  an 
area  of  18,815  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
central  plateau  of  middle  Russia,  which  haa  an  aven^  devatioo 
of  Sod  to  gjo  fl.,  and  is  grooved  by  river  valley*  to  a  depth  of 
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300  h.  to  4SO  ft.  below  the  general  level,  so  that  the  country  has 

a  billy  appearance. 

The  bctistrtne  depression  of  the  middle  Volga  and  Oka  extends 
iaio  the  east  of  the  government.  ^  The  Upper  Carboniferous  Hme- 
itoocs,  of  which  it  is  mostly  built  up,  are  overbin  by  Permian 
anditooes  towards  the  east,  and  patches  of  Jurassic  clays — denuded 
remiants  of  formerly  extensive  deposits — ^are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  boulder  clay, 
considered  to  be  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  North>European  ice- 
sheet,  and  O'^erlaid.  in  its  turn,  in  the  depressions;  by  extensive 
lacustrine  clays  and  sands.  The  geology,  especially  of  the  western 
pans,  has  been  investigated  by  Professor  Nikitin,  who  has  ascer- 
tained that  under  the  Glacial  and  post-GUcial  deposits — the  lower 
strau  of  which  contain  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
aod  the  upper  fossils  of  extenave  prehistoric  forests — occur  Lower 
Cretaceous  deposits  and  droosits  intermediate  between  the  Cre- 
tactota  and  tlw  lurassic  ('*  Volga "  deposits).  Upper  Jurassic 
(KelUway  and  Oxford)  and  Upper  Carboniferous  deposits  are  also 
fc4jnd.  and  at  Gorfoatov  Permian  marls. 

The  soil  b  for  the  most  part  unfertile,  save  in  the  district  of 
Yuriev,  where  are  patches  of  black  earth,  which  have  occasioned  a 
food  deal  of  discussion  among  Russian  geologists.  Iron  ore  is 
wujely  diffused,  and  china  clay  and  gypsum  arc  met  with  in  several 
places.  Peat  is  of  common  occurrence.  Forests  cover  extensive 
tracts  in  the  south-east.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Moscow, 
but  is  a  little  colder,  and  still  more  continental :  the  average  yearly 
temperature  at  the  dty  of  Vladimir  is  38*  F.  (January,  16*;  July, 

The  Oka  Bows  through  the  government  for  85  m.,  and  is  navigable 
throughout.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  Klyazma  is  navigable  to  Kovrov, 
aod  even  to  Vladimir  in  summer;  and  timber  is  floated  on  the  Teza. 
Stnatt  takes  are  numerous;  that  of  Pleshcheyevo  or  Perevaslavl 
fp  m.  in  length)  has  historical  associations,  Peter  the  Great  having 
tbere  acquired  in  his  boyhood  his  first  experiences  in  navigation. 
The  marshes  extend  to  more  than  half  a  million  acres. 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1^06  as  1,730,400.  It  is 
tbonraghly  Great  Russian.  The  Finnish  tnbes,  Muroma  and  Merya. 
vhich  formerly  inhabited  the  region,  have  been  absorbed  by  the' 
Slavs,  as  also  nave  the  Karelians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory.  The  descendants  01  the  few  hundred  Kare- 
ban  families,  which  were  settled  by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Pereyaslavl.  still,  however,  preserve  their  own  language. 
The  ^vemment  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Vladimir,  Alexandrov,  Gorokhovets,  Kovrov,  Melenki, 
Marom,  Fereyaslavl  Zalyeskiy,  Pokrov,  Shuya,  Sudogda,  Suzdal, 
Vvazaiki  and  Yuriev  Poiskiy.  Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  Gusevsk  and 
Kholui  are  important  industrial  towns.  The  wemsh/os  (district 
councils)  make  considerabk;  efforts  to  foster  education  and  improve 
the  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  and  the  standard  of  agriculture  is  low, 
the  inhabitaats  being  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1900 
i.qoS^too  acres  (15.8%  of  the  ^entire  area)  were  under  cereals. 
Chemes  and  apples  are  exportctl  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  cultivation  of  flax,  both  for  local  manufactures  and  for 
export  especially  about  Melenki — is  important;  so  also  is  that  of 
hemp.  Natural  pastures  are  numerous,  and  support  large  herds 
of  cattle.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley  and 
potatoes.  The  peasants  hold  5.591,000  acres  in  communal  owner- 
ship: of  this  60%  u  arable  land,  3,803,800  acres  belong  to  private 
oviKTs,  552.300  acres  to  the  crown  and  370,000  acres  to  the  imperial 
fasnily.  Tne  only  important  mineral  is  alabaster. 

Vladimir  ranks  third  among  the  governments  of  European  Russia 
for  manoCactures.  It  has  some  500  large  factories,  which  employ 
over  1 00.000  persons  (one-third  women);  the  principal  establish- 
ments are  cotton,  linen  and  silk  mills,  dye-works,  and  rope,  paper, 
cardboard,  oil,  chemical,  machinery,  glass  and  iron  works,  tanneries 
and  (fistiOeries.   Wood,  coal,  petroleum  and  peat  are  all  used  as  fuel. 

A  i&ttactive  feature  of  Vladimir  is  the  ^reat  variety  of  petty 
trades  carried  on  by  peasants  who  still  continue  to  cultivate  their 
aliotmeats.  While  in  some  villages  almost  all  the  male  population 
leav«  their  homes  and  travel  all  over  Russia  as  carpenters,  masons, 
inniHoof  makers,  or  as  pedlars  or  travelling  merchants,  other  villages 
have  their  specialties  in  some  branch  of  manufactured  produce. 
Nearly  jo,ooo  carpenters  leave  Vladimir  every  year.  Whole 
irBages  are  engaged  in  paintinff  sacred  pictures  or  ikons;  and 
althot^  the  ikons  are  sola  at  a  shilling  the  hundred,  the  aggregate 
trade  is  valued  at  £f w.ooo  a  year;  and  the  Vladimir  (or  rather 
Soxdal)  pictures  are  sold  all  over  Russia  and  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
la  other  viflatn  some  1200  men  are  employed  in  making  sickles, 
krives  and  locks.  Wooden  vessels,  boxes  and  baskets,  lapti  (shoes 
■tade  of  lime-tree  bark,  which  are  worn  In  Great  Russia  and  are 
prodtKxd  by  the  million),  wheels  and  sledges,  sieves,  combs,  woollen 
stockia^  and  gloves,  sheep-skins  and  sheep-skin  gloves,  felt,  toys, 
eartheftware,  and  all  kind*  of  woven  fabrics,  are  specialties  of  other 
nibses.  In  these  petty  trades  Vladimir  occupies  the  first  rank  in 
R^oMa.  the  annual  production  being  one-third  of  the  total  output  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  naovemeot  of  shipping  on  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries  and 
OTb-tributaries,  the  Oka,  Klyazma  and  Teza,  b  considerable.    The 


principal  porta  are  Murom  on  the  Volsa  and  Kovrov  and  Vyazniki 
on  the  Klyazma.  Timber,  wood  for  fuel  and  manufacturecl  goods 
are  the  chief  exports. 

Numbers  of  Palaeolithic  stone  implements,  intermingled  with 
bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  still  greater  numbers 
of  Neolithic  stone  implements,  have  been  discovered.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  burial-mounds  belonging  to  the  Bronze  and  Iron 
periods,  and  containing  decorations  m  amber  and  gold;  nearly 
3O0O  such  burial-mounds  are  scattered  round  Lake  Pleshcheyevo, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  pagan  period  and  some  to  the  early 
Christian.    Coins  from  Arabia,  Bokhara,  Germany  and  Anglo-Saxon 


lands  are  found  in  great  quantities. 
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VLADIMIR,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  known  in  history  as  Vladimir-on-the-Klyaxma,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Vladimir  in  Volhynia.  It  is  picturesquely 
»tuated  on  the  Klyazma  and  Lybed,  xx8  m.  by  rail  E.N.E. 
of  Moscow.  Pop.  (1884)  18,420;  (1900)  33,029.  The  city  is  an 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church.  The  Lybed 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  Extensive  cherry  orchards  occupy 
the  surrounding  slopes,  and  in  each  is  a  small  watch-tower,  with 
cords  drawn  in  all  directions  to  be  shaken  by  the  watcher  when 
birds  alight.  The  kreml  stands  on  a  hill  and  contains  two  very 
old  cathedrals — ^the  Uspenskly  (xxso;  restored  in  X891),  where 
all  the  princes  of  Vladimir  have  been  buried,  and  the  Dmitri- 
evskiy  ( x  x  97 ;  restored  in  x  834- 1 83  5) .  Several  churches  date  from 
the  X2th  century,  including  one  dedicated  to  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
in  which  St  Alexander  Nevski  was  buried.  The  "  Golden 
Gate  " — a  triumphal  gate  surmounted  by  a  church — was  built 
by  the  grand  duke  Andrei  Bogolyubskiy  in  1x58. 

Vladimir  was  founded  in  the  X2th  century.  It  first  comes 
into  notice  in  xxsx,  when  Andrei  Bogolyubskiy  secretly  left 
Vyshgorod — the  domain  of  his  father  in  the  principality  of  Kiev 
— and  migrated  to  the  newly  settled  land  of  Suzdal,  where  he 
became  (1x57)  grand  prince  of  the  principalities  of  Vladimir, 
Suzdal  and  Rostov.  In  X242  the  principality  was  overrun  by 
the  Mongols  under  Batu  Khan,  and  he  and  his  successors 
asserted  their  suzerainty  over  it  imtil  X328.  During  this  period 
Vladimir  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Rus^an  settlements 
in  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  and  it  disputed  the  superiority  with  the 
new  principality  of  Moscow,  to  which  it  finally  succumbed  in 
X328.    In  the  X4th  century  it  began  to  decay. 

VLADIMIR-VOLHYNSKIY,  a  town  of  Rus.Ma,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  spot  where  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  Poland  and  Galicia  meet  and  300  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Kiev.  Pop.  (1885)  8752;  (1897)  9695,  three-fourths  Jews. 
Though  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  before  988,  Vladimir  was 
probably  in  existence  in  the  9th  century  under  the  name  of 
Ladomir.  In  the  xoth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Volhynia.  The  Tatars  and  the  Lithuanians  destroyed 
it  several  times,  but  it  always  recovered,  and  only  fell  into  decay 
in  the  X7th  century.  It  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  after  the 
first  division  of  Poland  (1772).  The  ruins  in  and  near  the  town 
include  remains  of  a  church  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Vladimir,  grand  duke  of  Kiev,  in  the  xoth-xith  centuries,  and 
of  another  built  in  1x60  by  his  descendant  Mstislav.  This 
ktter  was  apparently  very  well  built,  and  its  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  temple  of  St  Sophia  at  Kiev.  The  town  contains  a 
good  archaeological  museum. 

VLADIVOSTOK,  the  chief  Russian  seaport  and  naval  station 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
(43*  7'  N.  and  X3x*'  55'  E.)  of  the  Maritime  Province,  not  far  from 
the  point  where  that  government  touches  both  Manchuria  and 
Korea  (Cho-sen).  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Khabarovsk 
(479  m.  N.N.E.),  the  capital  of  the  Amur  region,  and  with  Chita 
in  Transbaikalia  (X362  m.)  via  Ninguta,  Kharbin,  Tsitsikar  and 
KhaiLir.  Pop.  (X900)  38,000.  The  town  stands  on  Peter  the 
Great  Gulf,  occupying  the  northern  shore  of  one  of  its  horn-like 
expansions,  which  the  Russians  have  called  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  depth  of  the  Eastern  Bosporus  ranges  from  13  to  ao 
fathoms,  and  that  of  the  Golden  Horn  from  5  to  13,  the  latter 
affording  a  spacious  harbour.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak,  lime,  birch,  maple,  cork,  walnut,  acacia,  ash,  aspen, 
poplar,  elm,  apple,  pear  and  wild  cherry,  with  a  rich  undergrowth 
of  the  most  varied  shrubs.    Excellent  timber  is  supplied  by 


oak  and  cedar  forests  not  far  off.  The  climate,  however,  is 
severe,  as  compared  with  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe.  Thotigh  standing  in  almost  the  same  parallel  as 
Marseilles,  Vladivostok  has  an  average  annual  teinperature  of 
only  40^  F.,  and,  although  the  gulf  itself  never  freeses,  a  thin 
ice-crust  forms  along  the  shores  in  December  and  remains  miUl 
April.  The  town  hu  several  handsome  buildings,  a  monument 
to  Admiral  Nevdskiy  (1897),  a  cathedral,  a  museum,  an  observa- 
tory, an  Oriental  institute  (opened  in  1899),  professional  schools, 
a  naval  hospital,  mechanicsl  and  naval  ^eorics,  steam  saw-mills 
and  flour-mills.  The  drawback  of  Vladivostok  is  that  it  has 
not,  and  cannot  have,  a  well-developed  hintedand,  despite  the 
great  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Russian  government 
to  supply  the  Usuri  region  (to  the  north  of  Vladivostok)  with 
Russian  settlers.  The  town  of  Vladivostok  was  founded  in 
x86o-x86i,  and  from  1865  to  xgoo  was  a  free  port. 

VODENA  (Turk,  and  Bulg.  Voden,  anc.  Edessa,  q.v.),  a  dty 
of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  (tf  Salonica,  western 
Macedonia;  at  the  source  of  the  small  river  Bistritsa,  which 
flows  east  and  south  into  Lake  Yenije,  and  on. the  railway 
from  Salonica  to  Monastir.  Pop.  (1905)  about  35,000,  con-, 
sbting  of  Turks,  Slavs  and  Greeks.  Tlie  town  stands  <m  a 
rocky  height  commanding  views  of  Pindus  and  Olympus; 
the  approaching  slopes  are  richly  wooded,  and  traversed  by 
picturesque  waterfalls,  from  which  the  name  of  Vodena  (Slav. 
voda,  water)  is  probably  derived.  Vodena  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  possesses  numerous  churches  and  mosques, 
besides  unimportant  remains  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  build- 
ings. It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  leather,  and 
a  large  trade  in  wine,  silk  oocoOns  and  red  pepper. 

VODBYBHANKAR,  GOWRISHAMKAR  (180J-1893),  naUve 
minister  of  the  state  of  Bhaunagar  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay, 
was  bom  on  the  sxst  of  August  1805,  of  a  family  of  Nagar 
Brahmins.  He  rose  from  bdng  a  revenue  officer  to  be  state 
minister  in  1847.  His  success  in  this  capacity  was  such  that 
on  the  death  of  the  reigning  chief,  in  1870,  he  was  appointed 
Joint  administrator  in  concert  with  a  British  officiaL  The 
experiment  was  in  every  respect  successful.  Under  the  siinple 
and  economical  forms  used  in  native  states,  improvements 
suggested  by  British  experience  were  introduced.  The  land 
revenue  was  based  on  a  cash  ^stem,  the  fiscal  and  customs 
systems  were  remodelled  and  tree  planting  was  encouraged. 
The  town  of  Bhaunagar  received  the  great  boon  of  the  Gowri- 
shankar  Waterworks,  on  which  six  lakhs  of  rupees  were  q)ent. 
The  Bhaunagar  state  also  Warmly  pressed  for  railway  com- 
munication with  the  continent  of  India,  and  thus  began  a 
movement  which  has  spread  a  network  of  railway  lines  over 
the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  The  British  government  re^ 
warded  these  nuiny  services  of  Gowrishankar  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  C.S.I.  in  1877.  He  helped  to  establish  the  Rajkumar 
C<^ege  at  Rajkot,  for  the  education  of  native  princes,  and  also 
the  Rajasthanik  Court,  whidi,  after  settling  innumerable  dis- 
putes between  the  land-owning  dasses  and  the  chiefs,  has  nnce 
been  abolished.  In  1879  Gowrishankar  resigned .  office,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher  literature  of  that 
Vedanta  philosophy  which  through  his  whole  life  had  been  to  him 
a  solace  and  a  guide.  In  1884  he  wrote  a  work  called  Svarufianu^ 
sandhan,  on  the  union  of  Uie  soul  with  Deity,  which  led  to 
a  letter  of  warm  congratulation  from  Max  MoUer,  who  also 
published  a  short  biography  of  him.  In  1887  he  put  on  the  robe 
of  iht  Sanyasi  or  ascetic,  the  fourth  stage,  according  to  the 
Hindu  Shastras,  in  the  life  of  the  twice-born  man,  and  in  this 
maimer  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  above  ten  hours 
each  day  to  Vedantic  studies  and  holy  contemplation.  He 
died,  revered  by  all  classes,  in  December  1892. 

See  Javerital  U.  Yajnik,  Cawrishankar  Udayashankar  (Bombay, 
1889). 

VODKA,  Vooc  or  Wodxy,  the  Russian  luitional  spirituous 
beverage.  Originally  vodka  was  made  almost  entirely  from 
rye,  barley  malt  to  the  extent  of  15  to  ao%  being  used 
to  effect  saccharification  (see  Spdots),  but  at  the  present  day 
potatoes  and  maixe  are  the  staple  raw  materials  from  whidi 
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this  spirit  is  manufactured,  and,  as  a  rule,  green  lye  mak  li 
now  used  instead  of  barley.  The  distillation  is  conducted 
by  means  of  live  steam  in  a  double  still  of  the  "  patent "  type. 
Vodka  as  manufactured  contains  from  90  to  96%  of 
alcohol,  but  it  is  diluted,  previous  to  retailing,  to  a  strength 
of  60  to  40%.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  it  with  kss  than  40%  of 
aloohoL 

V0ETIU8  (Voet),  OT8BBHTU8  (1588-1676),  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Heusden,  Holland.  He  studied  at 
Leiden,  and  in  x6xx  became  pastor  of  Blymen,  wham  in  1617 
he  returned  to  Heusden.  In  16x9  he  i^yed  an  influential 
part  in  the  S^oiod  of  Doit,  and  in  1634  was  made  {xofeswr 
of  theology  and  Oriental  sdence  at  Utrecht.  Three  yean 
later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Utrecht  congregatioxL  He  vas 
an  advocate  of  the  extremest  form  of  Calvinism  against  the 
Arminians;  1)ut  his  personal  influence  was  good,  and  the 
dty  of  Utrecht  perpetuated  his  memory  by  giving  his  name 
to  the  street  in  which  he  had  lived. 

.  VOQEU  BDUARD  (1839-X856),  German  traveller  in  Cental 
Africa,  was  bom  at  Krefdd  on  the  7th  of  March  1829.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Ldpzag  and  Berlin, 
and  in  X85X  engaged  in  astronomical  work  in  I<ondon.  In 
1853  he  was  chosen  by  the  British  government  to  take  supplies 
to  Hdnrich  Barth,  then  in  the  western  Sudan;  and  Vogd 
met  Barth  at  Kuka  in  Bomu  (1854).  During  1854  aiul  1855 
he  exi^ored  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Benue.  On  the  xst  of  December  1855  he  left 
Kuka  for  the  Nile  Valley,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
him.  Several  seardi  expeditions  were  organised  to  ascertain 
his  fate  and  to  recover  his  papers;  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
Gustav  Naditigal  on  reaching  Wadai  leant  that  Vogd  had 
been  murdered  in  that  country  in  February  1856. 

See  Erinnenmien  an  einen  VenchotUnen  (Leipiig,  X863),  bjr 
Vogd's  sister,  E.  Polko,  and  Der  Afrika/orscktr  Edm§rd  Fofd 
(Hamburg,  1889). 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS  (X835-X899),  British  colonial  statesman, 
son  of  Albert  Leopold  Vogd,  was  bora. in  Lcmdon  <»  the  34th 
of  February  1835,  was  educated  at  University  College  school, 
London,  and  emigrated  to  Victoria  during  the  exdting  years 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  goldfidds  there.  He  became 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Maryborou^,  stood  lor  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  was  defeated,  and  in  x86x  left  Victoria,  canied  in 
the  mining  rush  to  Otago,  New  Zealand,  where  much  gold  had 
just  been  found.  Settling  in  Dunedin,  he  bought  a  half-share 
in  the  Otago  Daily  Times,  and  was  soon  its  editor  and  a  member 
of  the  Oti^go  Provincial  Council.  He  made  his  paper  the  most 
influential  in  the  colony,  and  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  x866  he  was  head  of  the  Otago  Provinda! 
Executive;  by  X869  he  had  made  his  mark  xh  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  and  was  treasurer  in  the  ministry  of  Sir  William  Fox. 
Without  deUiy  he  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  trunk  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Maori  tribes,  and  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  aB 
to  be  done  with  money  borrowed  in  London.  At  that  time  New 
Zealand  hardly  contained  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  white  settlers, 
was  exhausted  by  the  ten  years'  strug^  with  the  Maori,  not 
then  ended,  and  was  depressed  by  the  low  price  of  her  staple 
product,  wool,  and  the  abatement  of  a  gold-fever.  Yet  Vogd's 
sanguine,  energetic  appeals  and  remarkable  gift  of  persoaaion 
induced  the  House  of  Assembly  to  adopt  a  modified  version  of 
his  scheme.  For  the  next  six  years  he  was  the  most  po«'erful 
man  in  the  colony.  Millions  were  borrowed,  railways  were 
pushed  on,  immigrants — state  and  voluntary — streamed  in. 
Lasting  peace  was  made  with  the  Maori,  a  telegraph  line  laid  to 
Australia,  a  steam  mail  service  secured  across  the  Padfic  to  San 
Frandsco;  a  government  life  insurance  office,  and  a  public 
trust  office,  were  established,  both  of  which  proved  useful  and 
were  well-managed.  During  a  visit  to  London  on. the  ooloay*s 
fimmdal  business,  Vogd  succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  in- 
scription of  colonial  loans  at  the  Bank  of  England,  an  arrange- 
ment afterwsids  confirmed  by  the  imperial  parliament.  In 
187s  he  was  knighted. 
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In  Z874  Vogel,  until  that  time  a  supporter  of  the  Provincial 
ifsuai,  deckled  to  abolish  it.  In  this,  with  the  aid  of  Sir'E.  W. 
Stafford  and  Sir  If.  A.  Atkinson,  he  succeeded.  In  the  struggle, 
however,  he  broke  with  many  of  his  old  allies,  and  in  i<S76  sud- 
denly quitted  New  Zealand  to  take  the  post  of  agent-general  in 
London.  This  he  held  until  x88o,  and  while  holding  it  nego- 
tiated a  loan  for  five  millions.  Having  become  connected  with 
cextain  public  companies,  and  the  New  Zealand  government 
objecting  thereto,  he  had  to  resign  his  position.  An  attempt, 
too,  which  be  made  in  1880  to  enter  the  House  of  Conmions  as 
Cuoservative  member  for  Pemyn  was  unsucccssfuL  In  1884 
be  returned  to  New  Zealand,  was  at  once  elected  to  parliament, 
ind  formed  a  coalition  ministry  with  the  Radical  leader,  Sir 
R.  Stout.  They  held  office  for  three  years,  but  though  Vogel 
showed  some  of  his  old  financial  skUl,  they  were  not  years  of 
pnsptxiiy  for  the  colony,  or  triumph  for  the  government.  A 
deficit,  a  rejected  scheme  of  taxation  and  a  crushing  defeat  at 
the  polls  ended  Vogel's  career  as  a  minister.  After  a  few 
months  of  failure  as  leader  of  an  outnumbered  Opposition  he 
gave  up  the  contest,  left  New  2>aland  for  the  last  time,  and 
for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  lived  quietly  near  London. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  from  time  to  time  to  struggle  with 
dfafne«,  lameness  and  acute  bodily  pain,  while  an  impul- 
si\T,  speculative  nature  led  him  once  and  again  into  financial 
difficulties.  The  persistency  with  which  he  faced  trouble  and 
embanassment,  the  hopefulness  he  showed  under  stress  of  ill 
fortune,  the  sympathy  and  pleasantness  of  maimer  which  won 
him  friends  at  all  times,  were  elements  in  his  curious  and 
interesting  character  no  less  remarkable  than  the  fertility  and 
imaginative  powo"  of  his  busy  brain. 

Vogri  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Imperial  Federation;  he 
wmiJd  have  extended  Great  Britain's  influence  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  he  been  allowed.  He  was  the  first  minister  to 
Mcure  the  second  reading  of  a  Women's  Franchise  Bill  in  New 
Zealand.  As  long  ago  as  1874  he  endea\*oured  to  save  the 
New  Zealand  forests  from  the  reckless  destruction  by  axe  and 
fire  which  has  since  gone  on.  In  1889  a  novel  from  his  pen, 
Atmo  Domini  2000^  was  published,  and  reached  a  second  edition. 
He  died  at  East  Molesey  on  the  xjlh  of  March  1899.  His  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Clayton,  government  architect. 
New  Zealand,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him.  Another 
son  bad  been  killed  in  the  Matabele  War  in  South  Africa.  Vogcl 
iras  a  Jew  of  the  Ashkenazi  rite.  (W.  P.  R.) 

VOGHERA  (anc.  Iria),  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
previnoe  of  Pavia,  and  19  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  that  city,  305  ft. 
above  lea-level,  on  the  Staffora  (a  tributary  of  the  Po).  Pop. 
(1901)  14,453  (to^ni);  20^443  (commune).  The  fortifications 
erected  by  the  Visccmti  in  the  middle  ages  have  given  place  to 
shady  pnmienades.  The  large  church  of  San  Lorenzo  dates 
fmn  the  nth  century,  but  was  remodelled  in  the  baroque 
ityle  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th.  The  suppressed  church 
^  S.  IJaiio  (Chiesa  Rossa),  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  the 
bnck  of  which  it  is  built,  dates  from  the  loth  century.  The 
cdghboaziiood  produces  much  silk,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  com 
led  wine,  an  active  trade  is  carried  on.  The  ancient  Iria  took 
its  name  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  on 
the  road  from  Placentia  to  Dertona,  and  was  made  a  colony 
by  Augustus  {colania  Forum  lulium  Iriensium), 

VOGLER,  GEDRO  JOSEPH  (i  749-1814),  usually  knOTin  as 
Abbi  or  Abt  (Abbot)  Vo^er,  German  organist  and  composer, 
«as  bom  at  Pleichadi  in  Wiirzburg  on  the  xsth  of  June  1749. 
Hts  father,  a  vioUn  maker,  while  educating  him  in  the  Jesuit 
foucge.  encouraged  his  musical  talent,  which  was  so  marked 
that  at  ten  years  old  he  could  not  only  pky  the  oigan  well,  but 
bd  also  acquired  a  fair  command  of  the  violin  and  some  other 
instruments.  In  1771  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he  com- 
F«M  a  ballet  for  the  elector  KaH  Theodor,  who  sent  him 
to  Bologna  in  1774  to  study  under  the  Padre  Martini.  Dis- 
BtisSed  with  the  method  of  that  learned  theorist,  he  studied 
ior  five  months  under  Valotti  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Ronte,  where,  having  been  ordained  priest,  he  was 
to  the  famous  academy  of  Arcadia,  made  a  knight  of 


the  Golden  Spur,  and  appointed  protonotary  and  chamberlain 
to  the  pope. 

On  his  return  to  Mannheim  in  1755  Vogler  was  appointed 
court  chaplain  and  second  "  maestro  di  cappella."  He  now 
established  his  first  great  music  school.  His  pupils  were 
devoted  to  him,  but  he  made  innumerable  enemies,  for  the 
principles  upon  which  he  taught  were  opposed  to  those  of  all 
other  teachers.  He  had  invented  a  new  system  of  fingering 
for  the  harpsichord,  a  new  form  of  construction  for  the  organ, 
and  a  new  system  of  musical  theory  founded  upon  that  of 
Valotti.  Mozart  condemned  the  fingering  as  "  miserable," 
and  many  rumours  to  his  discredit  have  survived  to  this  day 
owing  to  Mozart's  share  in  the  prejudice  fell  against  him.  The 
proposed  change  in  the  construction  of  the  organ  consisted  in 
simplifying  the  mechanism,  introducing  free>rMds  in  (dace  <^ 
ordinary  reed-stops,  and  substituting  unisonous  stops  for  the 
great  "  mixtures "  then  in  vogue.  The  theoretical  system, 
though  professedly  based  upon  Valotti's  principles,  was  to  a 
great  extent  cmpiricaL  Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  a  certain 
substratum  of  truth  which  seems  to  have  underlain  his  new 
theories,  Vogler  undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  of  musical  science,  and  numbered  among  his 
disciples  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  period. 

In  1778  the  elector  removed  his  court  to  Munich.  Vogler 
followed  him  thither  in  1780,  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
accorded  to  his  dramatic  compositions,  soon  quitted  his  post. 
He  went  to  Paris,  where  after  much  hostility  his  new  system 
was  recogm'zed  as  a  continuation  of  that  started  by  Rameau. 
His  organ  concerts  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpicc  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  At  the  request  of  the  queen,  he  composed 
the  opera  Le  PatritUisme,  which  was  produced  before  the  court 
at  Versailles.  His  travels  were  wide,  and  extended  over  Spain, 
Greece,  Armem'a,  remote  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
Greenland,  in  search  of  uncorruptcd  forms  of  national  melody. 
In  X786  he  was  appointed  "kapellmeister"  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  founded  his  second  music  school  at  Stockholm,  and 
attained  extraordinary  celebrity  by  his  performances  on  an 
instrument  called  the  "  orchestrion  ** — a  species  of  oigan  in- 
vented by  himself.^  In  1790  he  brought  this  instrument  to 
London,  and  performed  upon  it  with  great  effect  at  the  Pantheon, 
for  the  concert-room  of  which  he  also  constructed  an  organ  upon 
his  own  principles.  The  abba's  pedal-playing  excited  great 
attention.  His  most  popular  pieces  were  a  fugue  on  themes 
from  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  composed  after  a  visit  to  the 
Handel  festival  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  A  Musical 
Picture  for  Ike  Organ,  by  Knecht,  containing  the  imitation 
of  a  storm. 

From  London  Vogler  proceeded  to  Rotterdam  and  the  chief 
towns  on  the  Rhine.  At  Esslingen  he  was  presented  with  the 
"wine  of  honour,"  reserved  for  the  use  of  sovereigns.  At 
Frankfort  he  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II. 
He  then  visited  Stockholm,  and  after  a  long  residence  there, 
interrupted  by  endless  wanderings,  once  more  established 
himself  in  Germany,  where  his  compositions,  both  sacred  and 
dramatic,  received  at  last  full  credit.  We  hear  of  him  at  Berlin 
in  x8oo,  at  Vienna  in  1804  and  at  Munich  in  1806.  While 
at  Frankfort  in  1807  he  received  an  invitation  from  Louis  I., 
grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  offering  him  the  appointment 
of  "  kapellmeister,"  with  the  order  of  merit,  the  title  of  privy 
councillor,  a  salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  a  table  supplied 
from  the  duke's  own  kitchen,  and  other  privileges,which  deter- 
mined him  to  bring  his  wanderings  at  last  to  a  close. 

At  Darmstadt  he  opened  his  third  and  most  famous  music 
school,  the  chief  ornaments  of  which  were  GiLnsbacher,  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer,  whose  affection  for  their  old  master  was  un- 
bounded. One  of  Vogler's  latest  exploits  was  a  journey  to 
Frankfort  in  1810,  to  witness  the  production  of  Weber's  Sylvana. 
He  continued  to  work  hard  to  the  last,  and  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  at  Darmstadt  on  the  6tb  of  May  1814.    He  was  a 

»  Robert  Browning's  poem  on  "  Abt  VogW  extemporizing  on  an 
instrument  of  his  own  invention  "  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
the  literary  public. 
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VOOT,  KARL  CHRISTOPH  (1S17-1&9S),  Ccniun  naluraliU 
and  feologist,  wai  born  st  Gksicn  on  ihe  jlh  of  July  1S17. 
In  iSjj  he  becime  prottisor  of  zoology  al  Giasen,  ud  in  1851 
professor  ol  geology  and  allerwirdi  also  of  zoology  at  GetKvi. 
•Hhtn  he  died  on  the  jlh  of  May  1S4;.  Hii  earlier  publicalioni 
were  on  zoology;  he  dealt  wilh  ihe  Amphibia  (18^9),  Reptiles 
{■840),  wiLh  Mollusca  and  CrasHcea  (1845)  and  more  generally 
with  the  invenebiale  fauna  ol  Ihc  Mcdileirancan  [1SJ4) 

Hii  wpanilc  voiki  include  /m  GMri  tui  on/  dm  ClelKlun 

Sffi!; 5*=:; _":;.:,■"  •■  -■-•-■ 

iSj6-47;«J-4.  iSjsl-    AnEnsI', 
Hf  ibe  Anthnip^Dgical 

VOGTUND.  or  Voictland,  a  diilrirt  of  Germany,  [oTming 
Ihe  S.W,  comer  of  ibc  kingdom  of  Suony,  and  also  embracing 
parts  of  Ibc  principality  of  Reuis  and  of  the  duchies  of  Saie- 
Altenburg  and  Saxe-Weimai.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  principalities  of  Reuss,  in  the  S-E,  by  Bohemia,  and  OD  the 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Bavaria,  tl*  character  is  gcneiaUy  mountain- 
ous, and  geologically  it  belonp  to  the  £r^cl>irge  raiige-  It 
b  eilrcmcly  rich  in  mineral  ores— silvir,  copper,  lead  and 
biamuth.  The  name  denoted  Ihe  country  govenied  for  the 
eniperor  by  a  VogI  (baililT  or  steward),  and  was,  in  Ihe  middle 
am.  known  as  Icrra  adncaliricK.  The  Vilgte  arc  Grit  met 
n  the  roth  century,  and  the  oflice  shortly 
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it  lilt  Him 


line  ol  Rcuis. 


It  passed  gradually  to  the  Wttlini,  Cullint  by  the  division  oi 
■48;  to  IhB  Emtsllne  branch  of  the  family.  The  elector 
Auguitus  I.  made  it  one  ol  the  drclei  ol  his  dominions. 

See  Ummer,  Cri(liV*lf  dti  Votltajtiii  (Ceia,  1S25-18.  4  vdi.}; 
SInwn,0alf«lJailJ<MnsKn.  I«>4l;C.  F.CoIlmann,Da]I'»IJaiid 
tnjU>lMiifIiT(Crcii,lB9}J:iiidMi]tiiici,VD(ll,iiiiliic*c)Vaiu((riiiipii 
(AnnabcTi,  1901). 

VOOUi  BUOfiHB  MELCHIOR,  Conn  he  (1848-  ), 
French  author,  was  bom  at  Nice  on  the  ijih  of  February  184!, 
He  served  In  the  campsign  ol  1S70,  and  on  the.cohcluslon  ol 
Ihe  vai  entered  the  diplamaiic  service,  being  appointed  suc- 
cessively attache  to  the  IcgAtioni  11  Conslsniinople  and  Cairo 
t  St  Petersburg.     He  resisncd  ii 


Iroi 


t89j  H 


f  (•>•  f 


His  I 


with  the  Rcna  dcs  dcui  monici  began  In  1S7J 
(U  Syrie  H  tn  Palcslint,  and  subsequently  he  was  ■  frequent 
conltibutor.  He  did  much  to  awaken  French  interest  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  other  countries,  especially  of  Russia,  bis 
sympathy  with  which  wai  strengthened  by  his  marriage  in 
187S  with  ■  Russian  lady,  Ihe  sister  of  Genera]  Annenkov. 
De  VogUi  was  piaclically  the  first  to  draw  French  attention 
to  Dostolevskl  and  his  successors.  He  became  1  member  ol 
tlwFKDcbAca<teniyini88S. 

Hi)  woria  toclude:  HuMrii  trinilalit  {1879);  PailraMi  in 
iHcIt  (mHiU  Flit  it  Fitrrt  It  CiuKf  (18841;  Wuioirei  iC*iKf 
(1883);  U  gamcm  tutu  (18861;  Kriardi  ktsloniuii  el  UUiatiii 
U»9»y.CnulTulla^^tl^)■.DnanlUliitlHla^)■.  JisHtAfftt 
(1898)^  Lt  Fapftl  do  mnbHi  (1900};  U  UaUn  it  la  ma  (190J); 

VOICE  (Ft.  wit,  from  Lai.  tax),  the  sound  produced  by  Ihe 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords,  two  ligaments  or  bands  of  fibrous 
elastic  tissue  situated  In  Ibe  laryni.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
(torn  ipetih,  which  is  the  ptoduclion  o(  articulate  sounds 
intended  to  eipress  ideas.  Many  ol  the  lower  animals  h:ive 
voice,  but  .none  has  Ihe  power  of  speech  in  the  sense  in  which 
man  possesses  Ihal  faculty.  There  may  be  speech  without 
voice,  as  in  whispering,     '      ' 


(See  S 


speech  sec  Phonetics; 

ol  the  alphabet.) 

I.  PkyiMapcal  Analomj. — The  organ  ol  voice,  tbe  tiir>iu, 


is  situated  In 


in  tbe  upper  and  fore  part  of  Ihe  neck,  when 
nowa  prominence  in  the  middle  line  (see 
details  under  RESPiiiAToiy  SysTEn).  It  opens  below  into  the 
lea  or  windpipe,  and  above  into  the  cavity  of  the  pbuyni. 
it  consists  of  a  framewOTk  of  cartilages,  conoecitd  by 
ic  membranes  or  ligaments,  loo  ol  which  ccmsiituie  tke 
vocal  cords.  These  caitiUges  an  movable  on  each  otha 
le  action  of  various  muscles,  which  thus  regulate  the  posiiks 
Ibe  tension  ol  the  vocal  cords.  The  trachea  conv^  the 
o!  air  from  the  lungs  during  eiplration,  and  the  whole 
ratus  may  be  compared  to  an  acoustical  contrivance  in 
h  Ihe  lungs  represent  the  wind  chest  and  the  trachea  Ibe 
the  wind  chest  to  the  sounding  body  crai. 


light  b 


Isol  a 


a  wide  glass  lube  so  that  the  margins  of  the  bands 
b  other,  and  ihal  ■  powerful  blast  of  aic  is  drivm 
through  Lhe  tube  by  ■  bellows.  Tlie  pressure  would  so  distend 
the  mac^ns  ol  the  membrane  as  to  open  the  apeiture  ind 
allow  the  lit  to  escape;  this  would  cause  a  fall  uf  pttssuit, 
edges  of  the  membrane  would  spring  back  by  their 
elasticity  10  their  tomler  position;  again  Ihe  pressure  would 
again  Ihe  edges  of  the  membrane  would  be  dis- 
tended, and  those  actions  would  be  so  quickly  repeated  as  to 
luse  Ibc  edges  ol  the  membrane  to  vibrate  with  sufficint 
ipidiiy  to  produce  s  musical  lone,  tbe  pilch  ot  which  would 
cpend  on  tbe  number  of  vibrslions  necuted  in  a  second  ol 
me.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  npid  succcs^n  of 
ufis  ol  aic.  The  condensation  and  raiefaclion  of  Ibe  air  thus 
produced  are  Ibe  chiel  cnuse  ol  the  tone,  as  H.  voo  Helmholti 
inted  out,  and  in  this  way  the  latyRn  resembles  tbe  siren 
mode  of  producing  tone.  Il  is  evident  also  that  the 
:ty  or  loudness  of  the  tone  would  be  determined  by  ihe 
amptilude  ol  Ihe  vibrations  of  Ihe  margins  of  Ihe  mrmbrane, 
and  that  its  pitch  would  be  adecled  by  any  arjangementi 
effecting  in  Increase  or  decrease  ol  the  tension  of  Ihe  marjint 
it  the  membrane.      The  pitch  might  also  be  raised   by  tbe 

nembrane.     With  lanes  ol  medium  pilch,  the  pressure  of  Ihe 
lit  in  tbe  trachea  b  equal  10  Itui  ol  a  column  ol  mercury  oi 


■tilagcs  and  Lifamenl  of  Larynx,  seen  from  behind; 
abL  Ibail  iKL.  rilsa.  1,  cpigloltii;  '.  Ichct  cornu  of  hyotd  bonci 
X  greater  cornu  ol  hycad ;  4,  lateral  th]p>-h>'oid  liganicnt;  s.  <ar. 
Iilago  Irhicea:  6.  upper  cornu  of  thyrvd:  7,  thyro-epigloiiic:  t^a- 
Tneni;  8.  cartilages  «  Santorini;  9.  arytenoid  cartilajEci:  10.  kli 
lamina  Of  ihyrwl;  tl,  muscular  proccH  of  aryteooid  canU^fe; 
li.  inlcriarromuqd  Ihyrwd^  13.  first  rin^of  (rachca;  14,  piweniir 
memtn-anaui  wall  of  Irachca;  13,  lamina  of  cricnd  cartilage- 


VOICE 


npKMntcd  bjr  ]o  mm.  of  nter.     Such  li  ■  gencnl 


•73 


[fe  |Kcc*  (tba  tbyiwd,  (ha  chcoid  ind  Ihe  cvtikn  ■ 
■be  (pifkntu)  ud  of  dun  pain  Jn 
—^ 1_    . — icula  laryncii  ' 


y  thyrmd 


in.    They  are  practically 
iLiiiiniui  •iih  the  Ulcnl  cncD-thyraid 

Die  canly  □!  ihe  I'lynx  u  divided  into 
:«eed  the  edoQ  of  the  true  voul 


3^;^  ^  \S^'^:  iJj^JhH 

aid  ^a»il7°™^^e  '"^  'I" 

IhYTfvuylelhHd        lin-  *""^''  P*"P 

■wnc     v    bl«    voal  ""b"  "<'  luFenar  vociu  mnu  la- 

™ri:      M,    thyrMry-  •'■'e  tod  the  thynAJ  ortiUp;  outude, 

Ea^h^boi;)!  if  J^   "P("  "pertuiT   of   the  |U>tti.   i< 

boi*   (FnnKmBcJ     Wuod.md,  when  mn  from  above  by 
.  acuv  of  (he  ]BrynnMeQH»  ii  preienii 

UK  rini  iqiRBBIed  la  %.  «.    Tia  iperture  u  bounded  m  front 
tv  tkt  Vt^ettiu.  t,  bckiad  br  Uw  Hnmia  gf  the  iiytenoid  uiti- 

k  vytciio><jdglDttk  fold9»  at.  The 
toanded  eleviiioiu  comipfflidiiig  10 
the  cornlcuU  laryiKii  and  cunel- 
fonn  cart  iliHi,  i,  aJuTalio  Ihccuihion 
ql  the  epiEfoiiu,  <.  are  readity'ven 
in  the  tatyaioKopic  ^tuce.     The 


cordl  I  be  Dpeninv  of  the  vent  rid 
J  -!_  i^T-l^-- --.-•—    -     T^  "'""  e^uiJii.  between  the 
"JS,'^"-     'v»"»'8«:  vooJ  corrifc  in  the  adult  nnle  r 
.™i-0.:«,plurynp-«,„  ,bmit   at   mm.,   or   nearly 
■    '°"j      (■    P«-  inch    from    bSore    backward!. 


v.  arytenoid  caruluej  diametei 
r.  ■na-.vytiwiid  (dd ;  mniver 
«.  l^anu;     ■.   ventricle  1  The  vota]  c. 


IT  or  true  vot.1  ,„,  in  lenjih  a 
■sperKK  or  fihe  ol  Ihe  adult  (er 


vncal  cordi  the  eptthdiui 


■irvterioii)  cirtilaBei.  and  oa  tne  free  border  ol 
aprjq.  Numeroui  mucouj  gUnda  ejd>t  in  the  li 
tlie  tatyni.  more  especially  In  the  epiglottic, 
ptiuch  there  ate  uity  to  •eventy  Rich  jlandi.  lur 
Wcare  now  in  a  pnution  to  underuand  Ihe  ac 
or  the  larynx  by  which  ihe  vocal  cords,  forming 


irftvXlf*^ 


".nsui.™  Sh..~,'s F.. ,-M™,i„.f,taw, 

ntracu   the  cricoid  and  Lhy 

K^'t,',h,n''X^™ 

nTbowever  It  a  not  the  Ihy- 

U  dcprewd  on  the  cncout. 

rally  auted   but,  Ihe  thyroid 
Ht  in  po»Uoa  by  the  action 

trin^  mi»:h»    the  antenor 
■he  cnroid  "drawn  upward^ 

earJSage    sobuVl'-y 

<«n  ui  profile      7    poi 

nun   of    the   cnCDid   and   the 

a  deureucd    carryina  the  ary 
riiluLH  along  ailh  it     Thus 

S  lattralcrico-antenoid, 
g  loKer  cornuot^thyioid 

""n't"  oTot"'"'«^Sr 

ol  tbyroLd  catlilage  cut 
throiiKh    ij  longthynH 

Ktyl  i^.inJeiiorlhyta- 
arytenffid.  n,  inytD- 
epiglottic^  t5,  Buperinc 
aiyienoid  cartilage-  They  "i'" ■  arytenoid:  16. 
irallel  with  the  tnw  vocal  medun  IhyK-hyoid  lin- 
hen  they  contract  Ibe  aty.      ■*■"■    (F™"*  Krame.) 


dialcly  within  the  ala  of  the  thyro  t 
cartilage      Many  of  the  fibrea  of  Ihi 

carli^  with  a  iliBhi  curve  (concaviij 


arywcatis), 


HI  vocalu.   Thcae  will  ti(htni  th 

X  the  parts  behind  their  points  c-  >«»».■„'■«■*.    >»«<« 
the  outer  portion  run  ouiqitely  upwards  from  the  nde 
put  through  Ihe  uitero-potterior 
lUKle,  and  finally  end  in  the  tiiue 


edge  of  thi 


nent.    Other  fibrea  inaened  into 
ightly  the  arytenoid  outwards,  wl 

— B  ^r .-ytrno-epiglottidean  folds  tnay  ai 

ig  the  epiglottis  (I^iain).    (j)  The  foiUrim  and  lal 


ered  tcceiher.    1 

he  potteiioT  ?rico-i 
ivacdi.  thus  routi 


id  poving  upwards  and  outwan 
^  bate  a  the  atytenoid.  On  1 
e  upper  bonier  of  the  cticdccI  as 


r'To  the  Jim^g" 


oed  by  the  la 
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VOICE 


and  thus  appnndmate  the  cords.  (4)  The  arj^etioids  pan  from  the 
one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other,  and  in  action  these  cartilages 
will  be  approximatea  and  slightly  depressed.  (5)  The  aryUno-epi- 
tiattidean  muscles  arise  near  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid ;  their 
nbres  pass  obliquely  upwards,  decussate  and  ore  inserted  partly  into 


Fig.  6. — Diagrams  explaining  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  dottedlines  show  the  positions  taken  by  the  cartilages  ana  the 
true  vocal  cords  by  the  action  of  the  muscle,  and  the  arrows  show 
the  general  direction  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  act.  A,  Action 
of  crico-thyroid:  I,  cricoid  cartilage;  3,  arytenoid  cartilage; 
3,  thyroid  cartilage:  4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  thyroid  cartilage,  new 
position ;  6,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position.  B,  Action  of  arytenoid : 
I,  section  of  thyroid;  2,  ai^tenoid;  3,  posterior  border  of  epi- 

Jlottis;  4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  direction  of  muscular  fibres; 
,  arytenoid,  new  position;  7,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position. 
C,  Action  of  lateral  crico-arytenoid ;  same  description  as  for  A 
and  B ;  8,  posterior  border  of  epiglottis,  new  positbn ;  9,  arytenoid 
in  new  position.  D.  Action  of  posterior  cricoarytenoid;  same 
description.    (From  Beaunis  and  Bouchard.) 

the  outer  and  upper  border  of  the  opposite  cartilage,  partly  into 
the  aryteoo-epiglottic  fold,  and  partly  join  the  fibres  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoids. In  action  they  assist  in  bnnging  the  arytenoids  together, 
whilst  they  also  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  and  constrict  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  cords  will  be  also  relaxed  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  psrts. 

8.  PkysioUfy  oj  Voice  Produdum. — ^The  vocal  cords  are 
tightened  by  the  action  of  the  crico-tbyroid,  or,  as  it  might 
fffirffirfsr  be  more  appropriately  termed,  the  thyro-cricoid 
MMAaa-  muscle.  It  stretches  the  thyro-arytcnoid  ligaments, 
'*"'  the  free  edges  of  which,  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
form  the  vocal  cordk  The  adductors  of  the  cords  are  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoids,  while  the  posterior  crico-arytenoids 
are  the  abductors.  The  arytenoid  muscle  brings  the  cords 
together.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  are  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  sides  of  the  cord,  and  in  contraction  they 
tighten  the  cord  by  pulling  on  the  edge  and  making  it  curved 
instead  of  straight.  Some  such  action  is  indicated  by  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  in  passing  from  the  chest 
register  to  the  middle  register.  Other  fibres,  however,  running 
p^allel  with  the  cord  may  tend  to  relax  it  in  certain  circum- 
stances. All  the  muscles  except  the  thyro-cricoid  (which  is 
innervated  by  the  superior  laryngeal)  receive  nerve  filaments 
from  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  the  fibres 
being  derived  from  the  accessory  roots.  Both  the  abductor 
and  adductor  nerves  come  therefore  from  the  inferior  laryngeal. 
When  an  animal  is  deeply  anaesthetized  stimulation  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  abduction  of  the  cord,  but  if 
the  anaesthesia  b  slight,  then  we  have  adduction.  The  tonic 
contraction  of  the  abductors  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
adductors,  so  in  a  state  of  rest  the  {^ottis  is  slightly  open.  The 
centra  of  innervation  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  is 
dominated  by  a  centre  in  the  Rolandic  region  of  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

The  inUnsity  or  loudmess  of  voice  depends  on  the  amplitude 


of  the  movement  of  the  vocal  cords.  Pitch  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second;  and  the  length,  size  and 
degree  of  tension  of  the  cords  will  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations.  The  more  tense  the  cords  the  higher  the  pitch, 
and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  cords  the  lower  will  be  the 
pitch.  The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about  three  octaves^ 
that  b,  from  fai  (87  vibrations  per  second)  to  soU  (768  vibra- 
tions). In  men,  by  the  development  of  the  larynx,  the 
cords  become  more  elongated  than  in  women,  in  the  ratio  of 
3  to  3,  so  that  the  male  voice  b  of  lower  pitch  and 
b  usually  stronger.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  larynx 
grows  rapidly,  and  the  voice  of  a  boy  "  breaks  '* 
in  consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  cords, 
generally  falling  an  octave  in  pitch.  A  similar 
change,  but  very  much  less  in  amount,  occurs  at  the  same 
period  in  the  female.  At  puberty  in  the  female  there  b  an 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  size  of  the  glottis,  but  it  is 
nearly  doubled  in  the  male,  and  the  adult  male  lar>'nx  U 
about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  female.  In  advamced 
life  the  upper  notes  of  the  register  are  gradually  weakened 
and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst  the  character  of  the  voice 
also  changes,  owing  to  loss  of  elasticity  caused  by  ossi£catioa, 
which  first  begins  about  middle  life  in  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  much  later  in  the  arytenoid. 
Eunuchs  retain  the  voices  of  childhood;  and  by  careful  train' 
ing  it  b  possible  in  normal  persons  to  arrest  the  development 
of  the  larynx  so  that  an  adult  male  can  still  ung  the  soprano 
parts  sometimes  used  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  ranges  of  the 
different  varieties  of  voice  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
where  the  dotted  lines  give  the  range  of  certain  remarkable 
voices,  and  the  figures  represent  vibrations  per  second,  taking 
the  middle  C  of  the  piano  as  256  vibrations  per  second. 

do*         W4S.    ITpper  note  of  Lucmta  Ajacart 
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list.    Ajmari  trilled  on  this  note. 
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Cupard  Fonler,  j  ocuvck 
Ss.   Ibi*""**^  of  mittical  tone. 


A  basso  named  Gaspard  Forster  passed  from  fo-i  to  ka;  the 
yoimger  of  the  sisters  Sessi  had  a  contralto  voice  from  doi  to 
fat;  the  voice  of  Catalani  ranged  three  and  a  half  octaves;  a 
eunuch  singer,  Farinelli,  passed  from  lai  to  rei;  Nilsson,  in  // 
FlatUo  Magico,  could  take  fai;  and  Mozart  states  that  he  heard 
in  Parma  in  1770  a  singer,  Lucrezia  Ajugari,  range  from  sol]  to 
dos,  which  she  gave  purely,  whibt  she  cotild  execute  trills  on  rci. 
The  latter  b  the  most  highly  pitched  voice  referred  to  in 
musical  literature,  an  ocuve  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
ordinary  soprano.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  note 
of  Gaspard  Forster's  voice  b  not  much  above  the  pitch  at  whidt 


me  bc^ni,  ud  thM  faera  Ibh  iwtt 
Lk  Ajuciri  tlure  ii  ■  luge  ol  neuly 
di  oclAva,  whQil.  tht  extmne  range  of  ordinuy  VDins,  fmn 
lit  krrat  bus  to  the  hisheit  ii^>m»,  ii  ■  Utile  ova  Lhree 
DctiveL  It  El  Also  iDierettiDf  Co  obiove  tlut  the  range  of 
the  haaun  ear  For  the  pemption  of  muiical  rone  ii  from  do_i 
to  doih  or  frain  about  31  to  }i,76S  vibntioni  per  MCODd — 
doto  oct»v». 

).  TMt  Vmt  ItiptUrt.—Tix  vtJce  bu  been  divided  by 
»ritai  into  Ibfte  tegUten — the  lower  or  che*t,  the  middle 
ud  the  tnull  or  beul  legiuer.  In  nn^ng.  the  voice  duoget 
b  vsiurae  ind  in  ipulit]'  in  pusint  from  one  ngialer  islo 
uotha'.  There  li  remukable  diver^ly  d  oirinion  u  tg 
whit  hapfiens  ia  the  larynx  in  pissing  ihrough  the  viriou) 
rcfiiien.  Tbm  hu  alio  been  much  discuuion  u  to  the 
FndnrtiaD  ol  labetto  tones.  Lehfeldt  uid  jDhinnei  MUUet 
keld  that  ■  weak  blast  o(  air  caused  only  a  pottioD  of  the  coidi, 
u  re^rds  knilh,  to  vibrate;  M.  J.  Onel  Doliced  that  when 
a  [ilseitD  tone  is  produced  nodal  linea  are  formed  in  the  cords 
panOd  to  Ibdr  edges,  an  obscrvalioa  nipponing  the  £nt 
cniniiiaD:  M.  Gaida  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  voice  nae 
in  pitch  into  falsetto  only  the  ligamcnlous  edgt*  of  the  cords 
vibnicd;  and  W.  R,  E.  Hodgbinson  showed,  by  dusting  finely 
pDnlned  indigo  into  the  laiyni  and  obseiviog  the  blue  ipedu 
wiih  the  laryngoscope,  that  "  in  the  deeper  note  of  the  lower 
icgrUet  the  vibrating  margin  alended  from  the  thyroid  caiti- 
bfc  ui  front  to  a  point  behind  the  junction  of  the  ligamentous 
sod  cartilagir 


Bthoeai 


lional  pi 


e  photographs  obtalr 
He  cords  became  Icngtheoet 


1  by  y 


r,  showe 


1  ahortening  of  the 


length  when  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  register  waa  reached. 
4.  CtmdiUmt  ^  Uu  Larynx  n  Ike  Vatiaa  Siiiiteri. — In 
lia^ng.  one  on  readily  observe  that  the  tone  may  appear  to 
cnnc  chiefly  from  the  chest,  from  the  throat  or  from  the  bead, 
c«  it  may  show  the  peculiar  quality  of  lone  termed  falsetto, 
AnibinlKa  differ  much  in  the  nomenclalure  applied  to  the«e 

■poke  of  the  voce  di  petto,  voce  di  gola  and  voce  dl  tesla- 
Uadame  Seller  deicribea  Eve  conditiont,  vi*.  the  first  setiet 
•f  tones  of  the  chest  register,  the  second  series  of  tones  of  the 
chat  rrgiiter,  the  first  serira  of  lonts  o(  the  falsetto  (egister,  the 
»coad  letiet  of  tones  of  the  laUeltD  retstM.  and  the  head  register. 
Fnoch  wriien  uioally  refer  to  two  legislers  only,  the  cheat  and 
tlw  bead;  whilst  Dehnke  ipves  three  regiiters  for  tnale  voices 
Qawer  thick,  upper  thick  and  upper  thin)  and  five  for  the  voices 
<'  woovn  and  children  (lower  thick,  upper  thick,  lower  thin, 
•ppcr  thin  and  Bmalt).  These  distinctions  aie  ol  more  Import- 
asee  practically  than  as  implying  any  marked  physiological 
diflcfences  in  the  mechanism  of  (he  larynx  during  the  pro- 
dsclioa  ol  the  tones  in  the  dillerent  ic^en.  Dy  means 
et  the  laryngosci>pe  it  is  possible  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
lima  ^tidia  and  the  cords  in  paning  through  all  the  range 
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and  that  of  other  singers,  and 
ly  J.  N,  Ciermak.  perfected  the 
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\rx^^. 


t  back  of  the  Ibroi 


i«d  Id  IheliS^  a  long  handle 

EBfrrw  ii  lenrly  pushed  toward'    .  .  __.     _ _..  . 

■^CKTii  ^i  be  thrown  into  the  mouth  from  a  lamp,  and 

f-mr  h  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  view  of  the  gkittu    T"he 
Ima  the  bnp  i>  rtflttlcd  by  ihe  mirror  down  on  the  glollii;  ,-...- 

^•a^r  TAciied  to  the  eye  of  the  ob^rver.    Usually  the  obsn'er 
hu  ■  liQBi  o<  hii  eye  a  mirror  by  which  a  powerful  bcaia  of  Ught 
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imaiB  in  the  email  nunor  at  the  hac 
•ccond  plane  mime  in  from  of  the 
idy  the  mBchanism  of  hii  own  laiyr 
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bntMng,  the  glottis  is&na-shaj 
te  cords.   A  deep  iiupiiatic 
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^Ihe 

.  ibe  small 

causes  the  gloitis  to  open 

;  made,  the  vocal  cords  are  brought 
r  whole  length,  as  in  Eg,  7.  or  only 
the  space  between  the  aryteooidB 
Then  when  the  sound  begiiia  the 


Flo.  7. — Arrangement  of  Glottis  previous  t 
A,  einglottisj  rt,  fals^  «iftI-  «   tr„>  *,» 

FlG.e.^lomreoflhel    .       .    .._ _. 

M,  false  cord;  ri.  Inie  vocal  cold;  w.  ip 

ar,  arylenoM  cartilages;  e,  cuneiform  cartilages;  «*.  ary-eingtollic 
told;ir,  inter-aiytenoidJoM.    (From  Maiufl.) 

glottis  opens  (Gg-i).  the  form  of  the  op 

voice,  whilst  the  decree  ot  tension  of 


of  tbe  cords  will  dctemiiDe  the 


During  Ids, 
.ionallylie  cic 


le  edges  at  the  tnie  v< 


as  in  sohbi 
d.  even 


Hiihe 


,  ine  rf  the  coids.  the 
cords  are  moil  easily  closed  during  inipiration  and  the  false 
I  during  eapiialkio.  J.  Wyllie  clear^  showed  in  186s  that  ih* 
vocal  curds  plsv  the  chief  part  in  cIosur  ol  the  gkntis  during 
ation.^  Lsudcr  Bmntoii  and.  Cash  have  conAmud  j.  Wyllie'a 


the  arytenoids  is  completely  closed;  I 

as  in  cbeil  voice,  it  is  wide  open  so  as 
(seelig.  11).  Paialvna  of  the  motor  fi 
voice-  If  one  cord  is  paralysed  the 
falsetto  in  lone.  Sumetimes  the  core 
during  coughing,  but  be 


rpigiottiduii  fold;  a 


i  portion  betireen  the  vocal 


Rarely,  i 


dipklkffHpiu    Hoarseness 

J.  The  gnalily  of  the  human  voice  de 
laws  that  determine  the  tjuality,  clang-tii 
tones  produced  by  any  musical  bisttumi 


roughness  or  swelling  of  tli 


X  eitber  pure  or  miiod,  and  in  both  cases  Ibey  are 


if  ihe  tone  ii  compoandtd  of  a  number  of  panials — one 
more  of  these  wilJ  be  iltcngthened  by  Ilie  cavities  ibavs  i 
cordi  (Cting  as  a  tewnilor;  and  w  Urongt)'  may  thcte  parti 
be  thus  reinforced  that  tl     '      ' 


imbre  « 


icaied  11 


MI.  Further,  Hclmholtz  has  shown  that  Epedil  forms  of 
hf  oral  cavily  reinforce  in  particular  ceiuin  partiali,  and  thus 
(JVC  a  character  to  voirel  tones,— -indeed  to  such  an  eilent 
.hat  each  vowel  tone  may  be  said  to  hare  a  liied  pitch.  This 
nay  be  proved  liy  putting  the  moutb  in  a  certain  form,  keep- 


feebly  in  front  of  Ibe  opening 

Df  Ihe  f orli  is  intensihed,  am 
capacity  of  the  oral  cavity  iL 


Whei 


cormponds,  then  the  tone 
thus  altering  the  form  and 
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335  470  940  IMo  3760 
F.  C.  Danders  has  given  a  third  result,  differing  from  each  of 
the  above;  and  there  b  little  doubt  that  much  unll  depend 
on  the  quality  of  tone  peculiar  to  diHerent  nationalities.  By 
means  of  Koenig's  manomciric  flames  with  revolving  mirror 
the  vajying  quality  of  tone  may  be  illustrated:  wilh  a  pure 
tone,  the  l«th  in  the  flame-picture  are  equal,  like  the  serrations 
of  a  sav,  whilst  usually  the  tone  lb  mixed  with  parljalt  which 
show  thcmseivet  by  the  unequal  serrations.  Hius  quality  of 
vdco  depends,  not  merely  on  the  siu.  degree  of  elasticity  and 
general  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  alio  on  the  form  of 
the  resonating  cavities  above,  and  very  slight  diflerences  in  these 
may  produce  striking  results. 

IS. ,  Vmct  Tmti. — A  vowd  is  a  musical  tone  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  tone  produced  by  the 
vocal  cords  Is  a  mixed  one,,  composed  of  a  fundamental  and 
partials,  and  certain  of  the  panials  are  strengthened  by  the 
resonance  ol  the  air  in  the  air-passages  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
and  oral  cavities.  In  ibis  respect  the  quality  of  the  human 
voice  depends  on  the  same  laws  aa  those  determining  the 
quality  or  timbre  of  the  tones  produced  by  any  musical  inslru- 
ment.  The  pilch  of  the  nole  of  a  musical  instrument,  however, 
depends  on  the  pitch  ol  the  first  or  fundamental  tone,  while 
the  partials  are  added  wilh  greater  oi  let*  intensity  so  as  to 


a  special  character 


I  the  sound;  and  in 


ol  the 

aa  adjusted  for  the  sounding  of  any  particular  vowel.  l\'brn 
we  insh  to  pronounce  or  sing  a  vowel  the  oral  cavity  mist 
be  adjusted  to  a  certrun  form,  and  it  is  only  when  it  has 
that  form  that  the  vowel  can  be  sounded.  The  nature  of 
vowel  tones  his  been  investigated  by  means  irf  the  phono- 
graph by  Fleeoung  Jenkin  and  Ewing,  L.  Hermaim,  Pipping, 
Uoeke,  Lloyd,  McKendrick  and  others.  E.  W.  Scripiun 
has  worked  with  the  gramophone.  These  observers  may  be 
ranged  in  two  divisions — those  who  uphold  the  theory  of 
relative  as  opposed  to  those  who  contend  for  the  theory  ol 
£xed  pilch.  Assuming  that  a  vowel  is  always  a  compound 
tone,  composed  of  a  fundamental  and  partials,  those  who  uphold 
the  relative  pitch  theoiy  state  that  if  the  pilch  of  the  funda- 
mental IS  changed  the  pitch  of  the  partiala  must  undergo  a 
relative  change,  whDe  their  opponents  contend  that  vbalever 
may  bt  the  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  the  larynx,  the  pitch 
ol  the  partials  that  ^ves  quality  or  character  to  a  vowel  is 
always  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  vowel  tones  have  a  fiird 
jutch.  Helmholta  held  that  all  the  partials  in  a  vawel  tone 
were  harmonic  to  the  fundamental  tone,  that  is  that  their  periods 
were  simple  multiples  of  the  period  of  the  fundamental  toae. 
Hermann,  however,  has  conclusively  shown  that  many  of  the 
partials  are  inharmonic  to  the  fundamental.  This  practically 
upsets  Ihe  theory  of  Helmholti.  The  methods  by  which  this 
problem  can  be  investigated  are  mainly  two.  The  pitch  of  the 
oral  cavity  for  a  given  vowel  may  be  experimentally  delcfmiDed, 
or  an  analysis  may  be  made  of  the  curvc-lorms  of  vowdi  on 
the  wax  cylinder  of  the  phonograph  or  the  disk  of  the  giaitio. 
phone.  By  such  an  analysis,  according  to  Fourier'a  theorem, 
the  curve  may  be  resolved  into  the  partials  that  lake  part  in 
its  formation,  and  the  intensity  of  those  partials  may  be  thus 
determined.  The  observations  of  Donden,  Helmholti,  KScig 
and  others  as  to  the  pitch  of  the  resonating  cavities  gan 
diSerenl  results.  Greater  Buccn*  has  followed  the  attempts 
made  by  Hermaon,  Boeke.  McKendrick.  Uoyd  and  I>Iaricbrae 
to  analyse  the  curves  Imprinted  on  the  phonogiajA.  (Examples 
of  such  phonograms  are  given  by  McKendrick  in  tbe  article  on 
"  Vocal  Sounds"  in  Sdtkfer'a  Pkynoleiy,  iL  iiiS;  tee  alio 
Fhohociapb.) 
The  following  is  an  Instructive  analyius  by  Boeke  of  the 
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m  ucnuting  oine  Hmitooes  in  the  upper  half  of  his  rtgi&te 
ijul  (iF  in  the  nud-iegistcT  the  bcy'i  monaoce  is  to  the  man 
LI  j:(.  Thus,  as  we  lin^  a  vowel  ui  AD  aaceoding  KaJe  the  pitc 
of  ibc  onl  av'uy  slightly  changes,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pile 
c' thf  retonating  cavity  for  a  given  vowel  may  be  slightly  aJterci 
i[  mjuld  appeal  that  both  theoriei  are  partially  truci  the 
vt  iHt  mulualiy  eiduslve.  The  view  of  Dondeis  that  eac 
vcwcl  Kas  in  oral  cavity  of  unchangeable  and  &jied  pilch  is  tt 
Qclniive,  and,  on  the  other  band,  it  cannot  be  denied  th^ 
each  mnret  baa  a  predominant  partial  or  predominant  partia 
■hid)  live  it  a  ddinite  chaiactcr,  and  Khich  must  be  produce 
by  tbr  on]  cavity  as  ■  whole,  or  by  the  double  resonance  i 
portjODS  of  the  cavity,  as  suggested  by  Lloyd.  As  we  sing 
•mtl  in  an  ascending  scale  the  [am  ol  the  resonance  cavil 
Bij'  ilightly  change,  but  not  suffidrntty  to  altei  the  qualii 
ol  iht  voweL  Thus  we  Will  dtiect  the  vowel  tone.  A  singi 
•Imai  initinctively  cboom  inch  vowfls  ai  best  suit  the  r 
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ft'i.::cpi  £r  ip'oatUaikrn  (l9;o),  i.  •)■,  a]v>  ■'  lYbcr  ,!■■  \         I," 

lenE.a   am]    Ewi'ng.    Tratu.    Roy.    hoc.    Ed.    vol.    itv^     |  D; 

UiiTi,  fm.  Raj.  Sol.  Ed.   (iSoa):  Planetixlii  Sltul.   (i^.i  -i): 

Jt.  ^  AM  p^'pky,.  (fjiKlon).  «.!.  .ni.  J,.  JJ;  ibid.  .    1.  ,.i- 

^   to-      Hermann.    i'kwoMsbilraMiiirikl    l/nlmnik.,    1< '.  '.; 

^t^t.  d.  Id.  PliyniL  (Bonn!,  Bd.  ilv.  a.  jSi;  Bd.  i)vr[.  *; 

/.  AiL  (Mankh).  Bd.aJviLl.  i;  tlia  Aoa^tcicloltl  S',,:-  -^m 
frrtiui.  Bd  n.  pan  il  Bocke.  "  Mikroikopiiche  I'hvr.  <  -n- 
Rdin.-'  AHhat.  jThl  PhyiieL  (Bonn),  Bd.  L  s.  rn:  .<■-  .  ,  -x. 
t^!  Sk.  Bd.  (11*6).  McKeitdriclJ  Tnai.  Roy.  5«.  (  ^  -al. 
n.T,u  pan  3.:  Prtt.  Rty.  Sue,  Ed.  (1906-97);  Sound  ai.!  •■  .ck 
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rasoa,  a  town  of  France  b  the  depurtmnit  of  the  Isjre. 
Pup.  (1^0  iifiis.  It  stands  at  a  height  of  qjo  ft.,  on  the 
Moige  (a  tributaiy  of  the  Isfre).  It  b  a  manufacturing  town, 
wlixatains  numerous  lactorici  which  produce  a  soil  of  cloth 
uaed  aftei  the  town,  and  also  lilli-weaving  factories  (1000 
liwBS.  with  an  annual  output  oI  eight  to  nine  million  yards). 
Tbtn  aie  alio  paper-making  factories  In  the  town.  The  fine 
ilarcli  of  St  Bruno  was  huilt  i&64~73  at  the  expense  ol  the 
BoaU  tl  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Voiron  ia  the  starting-point 
rf  the  steam  tramways  to  St  Laurent  du  Pont,  11  m.  (for  the 
Crtalt  Chartreuse),  and  to  Charavincs,  10}  m.  (for  the  Lac 
ie  Piladru).  Voiron  long  formed  part  of  Savoy,  but  In  ijjs 
ns  tschanged  (with  Ibe  est  of  the  region  between  the  Rhone 
ud  the  bin.  wucRd  by  the  Guien  Uotl}  by  the  count  with 
Fiiace  (or  Faudgny  and  Ccx. 

I,  CLAUDB  REMRI  DB  FUZiE.  Aiai  DC  (i;oS-t5), 
uaa  at  ktten,  wu  bom  at  the  chateau 


of  Volsenon  near  Melun,  on  Ihc  8th  of  July  1708.  At  the  age 
if  ten  he  addressed  an  epiiile  in  vtrae  to  Voltaire,  who  ailed  the 
My  [o  visit  him.  From  thii  ialroduction  dated  a  friendship 
hat  lasted  far  filly  yean.  VoiMnea  made  his  dibut  u  a 
Iramatist  with  L'Hturaat  tuKmUaita  ia  1718,  followed  in 
730  by  a  three-act  comedy  L'tah  du  tmmdt  at  the  Thfltre 
rancais-  This  wu  preceded  by  1  vene  pnlogue,  L'Ombrt  de 
ifeliiri,  and  a  month  later  VoiMoon  pisduced  a  crilidsm  on 
own  piece  in  Lt  Retmr  dt  Veniiri  it  itoliirt,  A  duel  in 
ch  he  was  the  aggmaor  Icspind  him  with  ttmone,  and  he 
ired  the  priesihood,  becoming  vioir-genenl  to  Ihc  bishop  of 
Boulogne-  He  received  the  ihbey  of  Jard,  which  made  no 
demands  on  him-  He  became  doMty  attached  10  Madame  du 
Chltclet,  the  mistress  of  Voltaire  (q.p.),  and  nal  intimate  with 
the  comte  de  Caylus  and  Mademoiselle  Quinault  Dufreine.  He 
made  witty  but  by  no  means  ediiying  contributions  to  the 
ElrtHiut  dtSaiiU-JaiH,  the  Sal,  dt  Bois.  tic  Iniyuhepro- 
duced  the  Uariapi  aiiortii  and  in  1746  his  masterpiece,  the 
Cojmilc  fijle.  He  lived  on  terms  of  Ibe  closest  intimacy  with 
Charles  Simon  Favait  and  his  wife.  Hit  pea  wu  always  at  the 
service  of  any  of  his  friends,  and  it  wu  geoenlly  supposed, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  he  had  a  considerable  share 
in  Favart's  most  succe»«ful  operas.  Voisenon  h»d,  ttiange  to 
say,  scruples  all  his  life  about  the  incongruity  between  his  way 
of  living  and  hii  profesuon,  but  he  continued  to  write  Indecent 
stories  for  private  drculatlon,  and  wrote  verses  in  honour  of 
Madame  du  Bariy,  as  he  had  done  for  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  hi  1 76J-  On  the  disgrace  of  hii 
patron,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  he  lost  his  pensions  and  bODOUTS, 
but  soon  recovered  his  position-  He  was  intimate  with  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  and  wu  suspected  of  writing  on  his  behalf 
in  defence  ol  the  abolition  ot  the  partement.  This  and  some 
other  incidents  brought  him  into  general  tliigrace-  Early  in 
1775  he  retired  to  the  chiteau  de  Voisenon,  where  he  tiled  on 
the  iindofNovember  of  the  same  year. 

Hii  (Enru  comtOta  wen:  published  by  hii  eiccutrii,  Madame 
de  Turpin,  Lo  1781. 

V0ITOII&  VINCEXT  (is!hS-i648),  French  poet,  wu  the  son  of 
a  rich  merchant  of  Amiens  He  was  introduced  by  a  Khool- 
iellow,  the  comte  d'Avaui,  to  Guton  d'Orlfeuu,  and  accsm- 

Although  a  follower  ol  Caslon,  he  won  the  favour  of  RicheUeu, 
and  wu  one  of  the  earliest  academicians.  He  also  received 
appointments  and  pensions  from  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  nf 
Austria.  He  publi^cd  nothing  in  book  form,  but  his  verse* 
and  his  prose  letters  were  the  delight  of  the  coteries,  and  were 
copied,  handed  about  and  admired  more  perhaps  than  the 
work  of  any  contcmporsiy.  He  had  been  early  introduced  to 
the  HAtel  de  RambouiUel,  where  he  wu  the  especial  friend  of 
Julie  d'Anfeuies,  who  called  him  her  "  dwarf  king,"     His 

the  dicle  ensured  his  popularity,  which  wu  never  seriously 
Ihieatened  eicepi  by  Aatoine  Goilcsu,  and  this  rivalry  ceased 
when  Richelieu  appointed  Godeiu  bishop  of  Crasse.  When  at 
the  desire  o(  the  due  de  Montausier  nineteen  poets  conlribuicd 
to  the  Guirliinde  ie  Juiit,  which  wu  10  dedde  the  much-fClcd 
Julie  In  favour  of  his  suit,  Voiture  refused  to  take  part.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Uranislcs  and  the  Jobelins  arose  over  the 
respective  merits  of  a  sonnet  of  Voiture  addressed  to  n  certain 
Unuiie,  and  of  another  composed  by  Isaac  de  Benterade,  till 
then  unknown,  on  the  subject  of  Job.  Another  famous  piece 
of  hit  of  the  same  kind,  La  Bellt  Molintuu,  it  lest  ciquisile, 
but  still  very  admirable,  and  Voiture  stands  in  the  highest  rank 
of  writers  of  mti  <fe  sxiiH.  His  prose  letters  are  [lII  of  lively 
wiE,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  letter  on  Richelieu's  policy 
(Letter  LXXIV.),  thow  considerable  political  penetration.  He 
rankt  with  Jean  de  Baliac  as  the  chief  director  of  the  reform  in 

verse-  Voiture  died  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Frende,  which  killed 
the  society  to  which  he  wu  accustomed,  on  the  26th  of  May  1648- 
'  See  A.  Roui.  CEiartt  it  M.  it  Voiiuri  (Ftnt.  1356) :  and  C  A.' 
Saiue-Beuvc,  Ctmiriit  du  liaidi,  voL  xii. 
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VOIVODE— VOLCANO 


VOIVODE  (also  Vaiw^e,  Vayvode,  Wayvode,  &c.,  Med.  Gr. 
/3(M^65os),  a  title  in  use  among  certain  Slavonic  peoples, 
meaning  literally  "  leader  of  an  army  "  (SL  toi,  host,  army; 
voidUi,  to  lead),  and  so  applied  at  various  periods  and  in  various 
eastern  European  countries  to  rulers,  governors  or  officials  of 
varying  degree.  It  is  best  known  as  the  title  of  the  princes  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  these  states  the  title  remained  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  until  1658  in  the  case  of  the  first 
state,  and  until  17x6  in  that  of  the  second,  when  it  gave  way  to 
Hospodar  (^.v.).  During  the  period  of  Hungarian  domination 
of  Transylvania  (1004-1526)  it  was  governed  by  a  voivode  as  an 
Hungarian  province,  the  last  voivode  raising  himself  to  the 
position  of  an  independent  prince.  In  Poland  the  title  was 
used  of  certain  administrative  officials;  Polish  historians 
latinized  it  by  pdUUinus.  At  the  present  day  voivode  is  used, 
in  its  original  sense  of  a  high  military  officer,  in  the  Monte- 
negrin army,  where  it  corr^ponds  to  the  general  officer  in 
other  European  armies. 

YOKES,  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  actors.  Fredesick 
Mortimer  Yokes  (1846-1888),  the  son  of  a  costumier,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1854.  In  x86i  he,  his  sisters 
Jessie  (1851-1884),  Yictoria  (1853-1894)  and  Rosina  (1858- 
1894),  and  Walter  Fawdon  (Yokes),  first  as  the  "  Yokes 
Children  "  and  then  as  the  "  Yokes  Family,"  began  to  perform 
at  music  halls  and  at  the  pantomimes,  and  by  their  agility  and 
humour  made  the  name  well  known  to  English  and  American 
theatre-goers.  Fred  Yokes  was  a  man  of  real  inventiveness  as 
well  as  rare  acrobatic  skill. 

VOLAPOK,  the  first  artificial  language  (see  Universal 
Languages)  to  attain  any  measure  of  practical  success.  First 
published  in  1880,  it  was  the  work  of  J.  M.  Schlcyer  (b.  1839), 
a  south-German  priest.  YolapUk  is  not,  like  the  earliest 
attempts  of  the  kind,  an  a  priori  language,  but  is  based  mainly 
on  English,  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  being  made  up  from 
Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  The  borrowed  words  are 
reduced  to  a  monosyllabic  form  and  are  often  altered  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  Thus  the  name  Yolapilk  itself  b  made  up 
of  the  two  English  words,  world  and  speak^  the  first  in  the 
genitive,  the  three  vowek,a,e,«,being  used  to  express  the  three 
cases,  genitive,  dative  and  accusative  respectively;  the  nomina- 
tive is  expressed  by  the  bare  root,  and  s  is  added  to  form  the 
plural.  The  grammar  of  Yolapilk  is  therefore  partly  borrowed, 
like  the  vocabulary,  partly  originaL  Adjectives  end  in  -ik. 
The  persons  of  the  verb  are  indicated  by  adding  the  pronouns 
oh  "  I,"  ol  "  thou,"  om  "  he,"  &c.,  plural  ohs  "  we,"  &c.;  the 
tenses  and  the  passive  are  indicated  by  prefixes,  the  moods  by 
suffixes  following  the  person-endings,  many  other  inflections 
being  used  as  well,  so  that  the  YolapUk  verb  boasts  of  no  less 
than  505,440  different  forms. 

Although  founded  on  English,  YolapQk  is  mainly  German 
in  structure.  It  gets  rid  of  the  German  word-order  and  the 
irregularities  of  German  grammar,  but  it  is  often  impossible 
to  understand  a  YolapUk  text  without  thinking  in  German. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language: — 

L6fob  keroenis  valik  vola  lolik,  |>atIko  etis  pekulivfil,  kels  Icon- 
fidoma  YolapQke,  as  bale  medas  glcUkiin  netasfetana. 

"  I  love  all  my  fellow<reatures  of  the  whole  world,  especially 
those  cultivated  (ona)  who  believe  in  YolapUk  as  (being)  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  nation-binding." 

Here  konfid  governs  the  dative  just  as  its  German  equivalent 
does,  and  "cultivated?  is. used  in  the  sense  of  the  German 
gebUdtUr. 

The  history  of  YolapUk  has  an  interest  greater  than  that  of 
the  language  itself.  It  has  proved  (x)  that  people  in  general 
are  ready  to  adopt  an  artificial  language,  and  (3)  that  an 
artificial  language  is  easier  to  learn  than  any  national  language, 
and  supplies  an  efficient  means  of  communication  between 
those  who  have  no  other  language  in  common.  YolapUk  had  no 
special  philological  merits  to  recommend  it;  yet,  after  a  few 
years'  incubation  in  south  Germany,  it  spread,  first  to  France 
(about  1885)  and  then  in  a  few  years  over  the  whole  civilized 
world,  so  thai  in  1889,  when  the  third  YolapUk  congress  met 


at  Paris,  there  were  283  YolapUk  societies  all  over  the  worid, 
and  the  total  number  of  Yolapilk  students  was  estimated  at 
over  a  million.  At  this  congress  every  one — even  the  waiters- 
spoke  YolapUk,  and  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  language 
seemed  certain.  But  the  year  of  its  zenith  was  the  beginniflg 
of  a  decline  even  more  rapid  than  its  rise.  It  fdl  to  pieces 
through  dissensions  in  its  own  camp,  the  first  cause  of  which 
was  the  opposition  of  the  inventor  to  those  of  his  disciples  who 
aimed  at  making  the  language  mainly  an  instrument  of  com- 
mercial correspondence,  and  advocated  the  greatest  possiUe 
simplification  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  divergence 
of  views  between  the  inventor  and  his  colleagues  became  more 
and  more  marked;  and  after  the  third  congress  the  breach 
between  M.  Schleyer  and  the  YolapUk  Academy  (founded  at 
the  second  congress  in  1887)  became  a  definite  one:  the 
director  of  the  Academy  proposed  a  totally  new  scheme  of 
grammar,  and  other  members  proposed  others,  although  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  integrity  of  the  language.  A  new  director, 
M.  Rosenberger  of  St  Petersbiu^,  was  elected  in  1893;  and 
from  thist  moment  the  Academy  di^ociated  itself  from  Yolapuk 
and  began  to  construct  a  new  international  language,  Idiom 
Neutral  (see  Universal  Languages).  (H.  Sw.) 

VOLCAE,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  Garumna 
(Garonne),  Cerbenna  mons  (C^ennes),  and  the  Rhodanus  (or 
even  farther  to  the  east  in  earlier  times),  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  They  were  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Arecomid  on  the  east  and  the  Tectosages 
(whose  territory  included  that  of  the  Tok»ates)  on  the  west, 
separated  by  the  river  Arauris  (H£rault)  or  a  line  between  the 
Arauris  and  Orbis  (Orbe).  The  Yolcae  were  free  and  indepen- 
dent, had  their  own  laws,  and  possessed  the  jus  Laiii,  The 
chief  town  of  the  Tectosages  was  Tolosa  (Toulouse);  of  the 
Arecomici,  Nemausus  (Nlmes);  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  residence  of  the  governor  was  Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne). 
It  was  said  that  there  was  an  early  settlement  of  Yolcae 
Tectosages  near  the  Hercynia  SUva  in  Germany;  Tectosages 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  communities  of 
Gauls  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  country 
called  after  them  Galatia. 

See  A.  Holder,  AUuUiscluf  SpracksckatM,  L  8.  (1896,  1904). 
S.V9.  "  Arecomici "  and  "  Tectosagi  " ;  T.  R.  Holmes,  Catser's 
Conauest  of  Caul  (1890)  p.  513;  A.  Desjaxdina,  Cioeraphu  d$  h 
GauU  romaine,  L  (1876). 
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VOLCANO,  an  opening  in  the  earth's  oust,  througih  winch 
heated  matter  is  brought,  permanently  or  temporarily,  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface,  where  it  usually  forms 
a  hill,  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  generally  with  a  hoQow 
or  crater  at  the  top.  This  hill,  though  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  volcanic  mechanism,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
volcano.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  originally 
to  Etna  and  some  of  the  lipari  Islands,  which  were  regarded 
OS  the  seats  of  Hephaestus,  a  Greek  divinity  identified  with 
Yulcan,  the  god  of  fire  in  Roman  mythology.  All  the  pheno- 
mena connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  volcanic  activity 
are  comprised  under  the  general  designation  of  vulconism  or 
vulcanicUy — words  which  are  also  written  less  familiarly  as 
volcanism  and  volcanicity;  whilst  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
forms  a  department  of  natural  knowledge  known  as  nUcan^ogy, 
Yulcanicity  is  the  chief  superficial  expression  of  the  earth's 
internal  igneous  activity. 

It  may  happen  that  a  volcano  will  remain  for  a  long  period 
in  a  state  of  moderate  though  variable  activity,  as  illustrated 
by  the  normal  condition  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands; 
but  in  most  volcanoes  the  activity  is  more  decidedly  inter- 
mittent, paroxysms  of  greater  or  less  violence  occurring  after 
intervals  of  comparative,  or  even  complete,  repose.  If  the 
period  of  quiescence  has  been  very  protracted,  the  renewed 
activity  is  apt  to  be  exceptionally  violent.  Thus,  Krakatoa 
before  the  great  eruption  of  1883  had  been  dormant  for  some- 
thing like  two  centuries,  and  it  u  believed  that  the  Japi 
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B&ndatsan  previously  to  the  gigantic  outburst  of  x888 

>nt  for  more  than  a  thousand  yean.    A  volcano 

-n  so  long  dormant  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one 

The  volcanoes  of  central   France  are 

nuch  as  no  authentic  historical  record 

'.  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  in 

VI  the  subterranean  forces  may 

I'c    eruption   b    usually 

'he  most  common  are 

-vlicr  eruptive  centre, 

>    i.  t<>  a  state  of  tremor; 

•.rruiitcnlly  for  months  or 

..  ro  frequent  and  violent  as  the 

iLcy  arc  usually  confined  to  the 

;tc    neighbourhood,    but    may   sub- 

.  <.wns:<icrable  distance,  though  probably 

.■I   ca.nhquakes  of   the  first   magnitude. 

.   A  a.  subterranean  crack,  by  rupture  of  a 

■-•T  the  rapid  injection  of  lava  into  such  a 

.  .  >  [>ruducc  a  jar  at  the  surface.    For  at  least 

' .  re  i!ie  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 

,  ..'i-xi  had  been  frequent  in  the  Campania  and 

!;  >voc  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 

r  rmation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Poszuoli,  in  1538, 

.■>i  by  local  earthquakes  beginning  several  years  in 

f  the  eruption.    So  too  in  recent  years  many  volcanic 

^  have  been  preceded  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes; 

volcanoes  are  frequently  situated  in  areas  of  marked 

.  acttnty,  the  shocks  antecedent  to  an  eruption  may 

unless  exceptionally  violent,  receive  much  attention  from 

i.  observers. 

I'  commonly  happens  that  a  volcanic  outburst  is  announced 
subterranean  roaring  and  rumbling,  often  o>mpared  to 
'  .nder  or  the  discharge  of  artillery  underground.  Other 
^'tcunory  symptoms  may  be  afforded  by  neighbouring  springs, 
'-'"ich  not  unusually  flow  with  diminished  volume,  or  even 
f^  altogether.  Possibly  fissures  open  underground  and 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  sprinp  and  wells  in  the  im- 
Bediate  locality.  Occasionally,  however,  an  increased  flow 
lus  been  recorded.  In  some  cases  thermal  springs  make  their 
sppeaiaDce,  whilst  the  temperature  of  any  exbting  warm  springs 
najr  be  increased,  and  perhaps  carbon  dioxide  be  evolved.  A 
disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
foicrunnerof  an  eruption,  some  of  the  greatest  outbursts 
liaving  occurred  in  a  period  of  atmospheric  stability:  indeed 
tlie  air  is  often  felt  to  be  close  and  still. 
-  Immediately  before  a  renewed  outburst  in  an  old  volcano, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  is  generally  upheaved  to  a  greater  or 
Itss  extent,  whilst  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  any  fumaroles 
B  iocreased.  Where  a  crater  has  been  occupied  by  water, 
fonaing  a  crater-lake,  the  water  on  the  approach  of  an  erup- 
tioc  becomes  warm,  evolves  visible  vapour,  and  may  even  boil, 
la  the  case  of  cones  which  are  capped  with  snow,  the  internal 
beat  of  the  rising  lava  usually  causes  a  rapid  melting  of  the 
saow-cap,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  disastrous  deluge. 

It  seems  probable  that  by  attention  to  the  premonitory 
symptoms  a  careful  local  obsovtr  might  in  many  cases  foretell 
la  eruptkML 

It  generally  happens  that  a  great  eruption  is  preceded  by 
a  preliminary  phaae  of  feeble  activity.  Thus,  the  gigantic 
catastrophe  at  Krakatoa  on  the  37th  of  August  1883,  so  far 
fmiB  having  been  a  sudden  outburst,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
stile  of  excitement,  sometimes  moderate  and  sometimes  violent, 
vbich  had  been  in  progren  for  several  months. 

Emitswm  cf  Vapour. — Of  all  volcanic  phenomena  the  most 
constant  is  the  emission  of  vapour.  It  a  one  of  the  earliest 
fatures  of  an  eruption;  it  persists  during  the  paroxysms, 
stLuaing  often  to  prodigious  volume;  and  it  lingers  as  the 
last  rdk  of  an  outburst,  so  that  long  after  the  ejection  of  ashes 
tr4  lava  has  ceased  an  occasional  puff  of  vapour  may  be  the 
eciy  memento  of  the  disturbance. 


By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vapour  is  steam,  which 
sometimes  occurs  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  gaseous 
products.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  and  probably  correct 
view,  though  it  is  opposed  by  A.  Brunt  who  regards  the  volcanic 
vapours  as  chiefly  composed  of  chlorides  with  steam  in  only 
subordinate  amount.  In  the  case  of  a  mild  eruption,  like 
that  occurring  normally  at  StromboU,  the  vapours  may  be 
discharged  in  periodical  puffs,  marking  the  explosion  of  bubbles 
rising  more  or  less  rhythmically  from  the  seething  lava  in 
the  volcanic  cauldron.  S.  Wise  observed  at  the  volcano  of 
Sangay,  in  Ecuador,  no  fewer  than  267  explosions  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  the  vapour  here  being  associated,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  with  ashes.  During  a  violent  eruption  the  vapour 
may  be  suddenly  shot  upwards  as  a  vertical  column  of  enormous 
height,  penetrating  the  passing  clouds.  For  a  short  distance 
above  tike  vent  the  superheated  steam  sometimes  exists  as  a 
transparent  vapour,  but  it  soon  suffers  partial  condensation, 
forming  clouds,  which,  if  not  dispersed  by  winds,  accumulate 
over  the  mountain.  When  the  vapour  is  free  from  ash  it  forms 
rolling  balls  of  fleecy  cloud,  but  usually  it  carries  in  ^mechanical 
association  more  or  less  finely  divided  lava  as  volcanic  dust 
and  ashes,  whereby  it  becomes  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black, 
sometimes  as  foul  as  the  densest  smoke.  In  a  calm  atmo- 
sphere the  dust-laden  vapour  may  rise  in  immense  rings  with 
a  rotatory  movement,  like  that  of  vortex-rings.  Frequently 
the  vapours,  emitted  in  a  rapid  succession  of  jets,  form  cumulus 
clouds,  or  are  massed  together  in  cauliflower-like  forms.  The 
well-known  "pine-tree  appendage"  of  Vesuvius  {pino  vul- 
canico),  noted  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  first  letter  to  Tacitus 
on  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  is  a  vertical  shaft  of  vapour 
terminating  upwards  in  a  canopy  of  cloud,  and  compared 
popularly  with  the  trunk  and  spreading  branches  of  the  stone- 
pine.  Whilst  in  some  cases  the  cloud  resembles  a  gigantic 
expanded  umbrella,  in  others  it  is  more  mushroom-shaped. 
In  a  great  eruption,  the  height  of  the  mountain  jtsdf  may 
appear  dwaried  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  column  of 
vapour.  During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  April  1906,  the 
steam  and  dust  rose  to  a  height  of  between  6  and  8  m. 
At  Krakatoa  in  1883  the  column  of  vapour  and  ashes  reached 
an  altitude  of  nearly  20  m.;  whilst  it  was  estimated  by  some 
authorities  that  during  the  most  violent  explosions  the  finely 
divided  matter  must  have  been  carried  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  30  m.  The  emission  of  vast  volumes  of  vapour  at  high 
tension  naturally  produces  much  atmospheric  disturbance,  often 
felt  at  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  eruption. 

EUctrical  Excitement. — It  is  probably  to  the  uprushing  current 
of  vapour  that  much  of  the  electrical  excitement  which  invari- 
ably accompanies  an  eruption  may  be  referred.  The  friction 
of  the  steam  rushing  in  jets  through  the  volcanic  vent  must 
produce  electrical  disturbance,  and  indeed  an  active  volcano 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  hydroelectric  machine  of  gigantic 
power.  Another  cause  of  excitement  may  be  found  in  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  ejected  cinders  and  ashes  as  they  rise 
and  fall  in  showers  through  the  air.  Much  trituration  of 
volcanic  material  may  go  on  in  the  crater  and  elsewhere  during 
the  eruption,  whereby  the  solid  lava  is  reduced  to  a  fine  dust. 
Other  means  of  generating  electricity  are  found  in  the  chemical 
reactions  effected  in  the  volcano  and  in  the  sudden  condensa- 
tion of  the  emitted  vapour.  L.  Palmieri,  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  at  the  observatory  on  Vesuvius,  found  that  the 
vapours  free  from  cinders  carried  a  positive  charge,  whilst  the 
cinders  were  negative. 

The  electrical  phenomena  attending  an  eruption  are  often 
of  great  intensity  and  splendour.  The  dark  ash-laden  clouds 
of  vapour  are  shot  through  and  through  by  volcanic  lightning, 
sometimes  in  rapid  horizontal  flashes,  then  in  oblique  forked 
streaks,  or  again  in  tortuous  lines  compared  to  fiery  serpents, 
whilst  the  borders  of  the  cloud  may  be  brilliant  with  electric 
scintillations,  often  forming  balls  and  stars  of  fire.  During 
the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  remarkable  phenomena  were 
observed  by  ships  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  luminous  balls 
like  "  St  Elmo's  fire  "  appearing  at  the  mast-heaH         *    * 
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yard-arms,  whilst  the  volcanic  mud  which  fell  upon  rigging  and 
deck  was  stron^y  phosphorescent. 

Quite  distinct  from  any  electrical  phenomena  is  that  inter- 
mittent reddish  glare  which  is  often  seen  at  night  in  clouds 
hanging  over  an  active  crater,  and  which  is  simply  a  ^ow  due 
to  reflection  from  the  incandescent  lava  and  stones  in  the 
volcanic  cauldron  below. 

Vi^anic  Rain  and  Mud. — ^The  condensation  of  the  vast 
volumes  of  steam  exhaled  during  an  eruption  produces  torrents 
of  rain,  which,  mingling  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the 
volcanic  ashes,  forms  a  hot  muddy  stream  known  in  Italy  as 
lava  d'acqua  and  lava  di  fango,  and  in  South  America  as  ntcya. 
Deluges  of  such  mud-lava  may  rush  violently  down  the  moun^ 
tain-side  and  spread  over  the  neighbouring  country  with  terribly 
destructive  effect,  whence  they  are  greatly  dreaded  by  those 
who  dwell  at  the  base  of  a  volcano.  The  solidified  volcanic 
mud,  often  mingled  with  larger  fragments  of  lava,  is  known  as 
tuff  or  lufa,  Herculaneum  was  buried  beneath  a  flood  of  mud 
swept  down  from  Vesuvius  during  the  Plinian  eruption  of  79, 
and  the  hard  tufaceous  crust  which  thus  sealed  up  the  ill- 
fated  dty  came  in  turn  to  be  covered  by  lava-flows  from  sub- 
sequent eruptions:  hence  the  difficulty  of  excavating  at 
Herculaneum  compared  with  similar  work  at  Pompeii,  where 
there  was  probably  much  less  mud,  since  the  city,  having  been 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  volcanic  centre,  was  overwhelmed 
in  great  measure  by  loose  ashes,  capable  of  removal  with  com- 
parative ease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  volcanic  mud  is  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  hot  ashes  not  directly  with  rain  but  with  water 
from  streams  and  lakes,  or  even,  as  in  Iceland,  with  melted 
snow.  A  torrent  of  mud  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  violent  eruption  of  Mont  Pel£  in  Martinique  in  1902.  This 
mud  had  its  source  in  the  £tang  Sec,  a  crater-basin  high  up 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the  explosive  discharge 
of  ashes  and  vapours  mingled  with  the  water  of  the  tarn 
there  was  produced  lai  vast  volume  of  hot  muddy  matter  which 
on  the  5th  of  May  suddenly  escaped  from  the  basin,  when  a 
huge  torrent  of  boiling  black  mud,  charged  with  blocks  of  rock 
and  moving  with  enormous  rapidity,  rolled  like  an  avalanche 
down  the  gorge  of  the  Riviere  Blanche.  If  a  stream  of  lava 
obstructs  the  drainage  of  a  volcano,  it. may  give  rise  to  floods. 

Ejected  Blocks. — When  a  volcano  after  a  long  period  of  re- 
pose starts  into  fresh  activity,  the  materials  which  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  crater,  including  probably  Large  blocks  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  crater-walls,  have  to  be  ejected. 
If  the  lava  from  the  last  eruption  has  consolidated  as  a  plug 
in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  the  conduit  may  be  practically 
closed,  and  hence  the  first  effort  of  the  renewed  activity  is 
to  expel  this  obstruction.  The  hard  mass  becomes  shattered 
by  the  explosions,  and  the  angular  fragments  so  formed  are 
hurled  forth  by  the  outrushlng  stream  of  vapour.  When  the 
discharge  is  violent,  the  vapour,  as  it  rushes  impetuously  up 
the  volcanic  duct,  may  tear  fragments  of  rock  from  its  walls  and 
project  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vent.  Such 
ejected  blocks,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  early  stages  of 
an  eruption,  are  often  of  large  size  and  naturally  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  duct  has 
been  opened.  They  may  be  irregular  masses  of  igneous,  rocks, 
possibly  lavas  of  earlier  eruptions,  or  they  may  be  stratified, 
sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks  representing  the  platform 
on  which  the  volcano  has  been  built,  or  the  yet  more  deeply 
seated  fundamental  rocks.  By  Dr  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis, 
who  specially  studied  the  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius,  the 
volcanic  materials  broken  from  the  cone  are  termed  "  accessory  " 
cjccta,  whilst  other  fragmentary  materials  he  conveniently  calls 
"  accidental  "  products,  leaving  the  term  "  essential  '*  ejecta 
for  plastic  lava,  ashes,  crystals,  &c.  Masses  of  Cretaceous 
or  Apcnnine  limestone  ejected  from  Somma  are  scattered 
through  the  tuffs  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius;  and  objects  carved 
in  such  altered  limestone  are  sold  to  tourists  as  "  lava  "  orna- 
ments. Under  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and  vapours^  the 
ejected  blocks  suffer  more  or  less  alteration,  and  may  contain 


in  their  cavities  many  crystallised  minerals.  Certain  bk)cks 
of  sandstone  ejected  occasionally  at  Etna  are  composed  of  white 
granular  quartz,  permeated  with  vitreous  matter  and  encased 
in  a  black  scoriaceous  crust  of  basic  lava. 

A  rock  consisting  of  an  irregular  aggregation  of  coarse  ejected 
materials,  including  many  large  blocks,  is  known  as  a  "  volcanic 
agglomerate."  Any  fragmental  matter  discharged  from  t 
volcano  may  form  rocks  which  are  described  as  *'  pyrodastic" 

Cinders,  Ashes  and  Dust, — ^After  the  throat  of  a  volcano  has 
been  cleared  out  and  a  free  exit  established,  the  copious  dis- 
charge of  vapour  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  ejection  ci 
fresh  lava  in  a  fragmentary  condition.    If  the  ejected  masses 
bear  obvious  resemblance  to  the  products  of  the  hearth  and  the 
furnace,  they  are  known  as  "  cinders  "  or  "  scoriae,"  whilst  the 
small  cinders  not  larger  than  walnuts  often  pass  under  their 
Italian  name  of "'  lapiUi "  {q.v.).   When  of  globular  or  cliipsddal 
form,  the  ejected  masses  are  known  as  "  bombs "  (q.v.)  or 
"  volcanic  tears.''     Other  names  are  given  to  the  snudltf 
fragments.    If  the  lava  has  become  granulated  it  is  termed 
"  volcanic  sand  ";  when  in  a  finer  state  of  division  it  is  called 
ash,  or  if  yet  more  highly  comminuted  it  is  classed  as  dust; 
but  the  latter  terms  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably.    The 
pulverized  material,  consisting  of  lava  which  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  explosion,  or  triturated  in  the  crater,  is  often  dis- 
charged in  prodigious  quantity,  so  that  after  an  eruption  the 
country  for  miles  aroxmd  the  volcano  may  be  covert  with  a 
coating  of  fine  ash  or  du^,  sometimes  nearly  white,  like  a  fall 
of  snow,  but  often  of  greyish  colour,  looking  rather  like  Portland 
cement,  and  in  many  cases  becoming  reddish  by  oxidation  of 
the  ferruginous  constituents.    Even  when  first  ejected  the  ash 
is  sometimes  cocoa-coloured.    This  finely  divided  lava  insinu- 
ates itself  into  every  crack  and  cranny,  reaching  the  interior  oi 
houses  even  when  windows  and  doors  are  closed.    A  heavy  fall 
of  ash  or  cinders  may  cause  great  structural  damage,  crushing 
the  roofs  of  buildings  by  sheer  weight,  as  was  markedly  the  case 
at  Ottajano  and  San  Guiseppe  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  April  1906.    On  this  occasion  the  dry  ashes  slipped  down  the 
sides  of  the  volcanic  cone  Mke  an  avalanche,  forming  great  ash- 
slides  with  ridges  and  furrows  rather  like  barrancos,  or  ravines, 
caused  by  rain.    The  burial  of  Ottajano  and  San  Giuseppe  in 
X906  by  Vesuvian  ejecta,  mostly  lapilli,  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  Pompeii  in  79. 

Deposits  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  retain  their  heat  long  after 
ejection,  so  that  rain  will  cause  them  to  evolve  steam,  and  if  the 
rain  be  heavy  and  sudden  it  may  produce  explosions  with  emtS' 
sion  of  great  clouds  of  vapour.    The  fall  of  ash  is  at  first  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  and  is  often  accompanied  or  followed  by  acid  rain: 
but  ultimately  the  ash  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  khI,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  alkalis  which  it  contains.    The  "  May  dust  '  of 
Barbados  was  a  rain  of  volcanic  ash  which  fell  in  May  181 2  from 
the  eruption  of  the  Soufri&re  in  St  Vincent.    It  u  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  dust  whkh  during  this  eruptbn  fell  on  the  surface 
of  Barbados,  100  ra.  distant  from  the  eruptive  centre,  was  about 
3,000,000  tons.    The  distance  to  which  adi   b  earned  depends 
ercatly  on  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 
Ashes  from  Vesuvius  in  an  eruption  in  the  year  4;ra  were  carried, 
it  is  said,  as  far  as  Constantinople.    During  an  eruption  ol  Cotopaai, 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1880,  observed  by  E.  Whymper,  an  enormous 
black  column  of  dust-laden  vapour  was  shot  vertically  upwards 
with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  a  minute  it  rose  to  a  height 
estimated  at  30,000  ft.  above  the  crater-rim,  or  neariy  40,000  (t. 
above  sea-level,  when  it  was  dispersed  by  the  wind  over  a  very 
wide  area.    It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  dust  in  thb  discharge 
must  have  been  more  than  2,000,000  tons.    Enormous  quantities 
of  dust  ejected  from  Krakatoa  in  1883  were  carried  to  prodigiaus 
distances,  samples  having  been  collected  at  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  volcano;  whilst  the  very  fine  material  in  ultra- 
niicroscopic  grains  which  remained  suspended  for  months  in  the 
higher  rwtons  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  almost 
world-wide  distribution,  and  to  have  been  responsible  for  tbe  re- 
markable sunsets  at  that  period. 

The  ash  falling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  vdcanic  vestt  wiQ 
generally  be  coarser  than  that  carried  to  a  dutance,  since  the 
particles  as  they  are  wafted  through  the  air  undergo  a  kind  of 
sifting.  Professor  J.  W,  Judd,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examinataoo 
of  the  products  of  the  eruptbn  of  Krakatoa.  found  that  the  dust 
near  the  volcano  was  comparatively  coaide,  dense  and  rather  <iark> 
coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Aumfrousin^gmeatscf 
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Latt—Tht  voksnic  cinders,  land,  aihcs  and  dust  dCKnbed 
ilvnT  arc  but  vvied  forms  of  uUdified  Lava.  Lava  ifl  ndeed 
Ihr  nvat  charactrriatie  product  of  volcanic  activity.  1  naiBts 
of  minenl  inatter  which  ia,  or  has  been,  in  a  md 
bot  ibe  liquidity  it  not  due  to  Bini[Je  dry  fusion.  Tb  luagma, 
a  Babtciraneau  molten  matter,  may  be  regarded  Ds  composed 
evcnliajly  of  various  silicates,  or  Ihdr  constituents,  ^ 

of  zuuIihI  tolutlob,  and  heavily  charged  with  certain  po  t> 
cr  ptes,   principally   water-vapour,   superheated    an  er 

prtaurc.     In  consequoKX  of  the  peculiar  constitutio 
nugna,  the  order  in  which  xmoerali  separate  and  soli  m 

it  oD  coigns  does  not  necessarily  comspond  with  the  m^  ers^ 
aria  e(  itiar  relative  fusibility.  The  lava  diflen  from  the 
magma  before  eruptiou,  inasmudi  ae  trater  and  various  volatile 
Hib>tai>ca  may  be  eipelkd  on  eitrusioD,  The  rapid  escape 
•t  Tapoor  fnui  the  lava  contributes  to  the  erplosive  phenomena 
e<  an  eruptim.  whilst  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  is  disengaged 
depends  iarg'ly  <"i  ''>'  viscoity  of  the  magma. 

The  lava  on  its  immediale  iHue  from  the  volcanic  vent  is  ^bably 
Ka  vbfe  beat,  bat  the  temperature  is  difficult  of  delerminal  ion  since 
ibe  BuJten  matter  ia  nsually  not  easy  of  approach,  by  reason  of  the 
nukmodiaa  vapour,  Determinalions  of  temperature  are  generally 
■adeai  a  iLvt  distanec  from  the  exit,  when  the  lava  has^undergone 

A-  BajioIL.  ni  Of  a  piatinum  efectric  resistance  p^rometeTi  foand  that 
a  ftrram  of  lavs  near  a  hMa,  or  orifice  of  emission,  on  Etna,  in  tfu 
Buntoo  of  tBo},  had  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  a  temperature  of  lote* 
C.  la  the  tavas  of  Vouvius  and  Etna  thin  wires  of  silver  and  ol 
CEnier  kave  frrqamly  been  melted.  Probably  the  lava  at  tfal 
n^:e  of  the  stream  has  a  temperature  of  sometUng  KVe  1100*  C- 
but  ikii  moat  fvt  be  asumed  to  be  Itt  temperature  at  tb*  volcanu 
tocas.  C-  Dorif er ,  in  aome  eaptfiments  on  the  meltingjMOt  of  lava 
bv  EQiu  of  ao  etectric  fumaee.  found  that  a  lava  from  Etna  aofnaed 
at  Inni  9&i' 10970°  C.  and  became  fluid  at  taio*toiou*  ''"  ' 
VnuTEan  lava  softervd  at  1030*  to  1060*  and  acquired  f 
ioK>*  10 T090'.  TheKrcaulInRreoblainedatardinarvatmoapbaic 
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-omposltionof  the  lava  with  wliidh  it  becomesaaiimilated. 

Many  interesting  observations  am  on  Tecord  with  regard  to  Ibe 
heating  effect  of  lava  on  metals  and  other  objectt  with  which  it  may 
have  come  in  eontael.  Thus,  alier  the  dmruction  of  Torre  del 
Greco  by  a  current  of  lava  from  VcHivini  in  1704,  it  was  found  that 
brass  In  the  bouaes  under  the  bva  had  auffned  deeompo^tion.  the 
:opper  havinc  becooc  crystalliicd;  vhiUt  ailvcr  had  been  not  only 
[used  but  Bubllned.  TUs  iodicaies  a  lenueratun  of  upward!  ol 
000  C     Panes  of  ^asa  In  the  windows  at  TocR  dd  Greco  on  the 
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corded  Lava  has  surface  similar  to  that  often  seed  on  blast- 
mace  sUg  ltd  ia  soggestive  of  a  tranquil  flow.  After  a  lava 
ream  ba  becom  crusted  ovtx  on  cooling,  the  subjacent  lava,  atiU 
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and  ultimately  left  la  the  form  of  confused  heaps,  perliapa  of  ce 
nderable  munltude.   The  front  of  a  stream  m^  present  ■  anil 
scoriaceons  Kagments  looking  like  a  huge  pile  ol  • 
clinkers  are  earned  alonf,  on  the  surface  of  toe  lava, 
by  mutual  Itic"'  .... 

glacier.  Sncetbeupperpartof Ibesueammovcsmorenpidly than 
the  lower,  wbkh  is  retarded  by  cooling  in  contact  with  the  bed-rock, 
the  BUperfklal  clinkers  are  carried  forward  and,  rolling  over  the  cod, 
may  become  embedded  in  tbe  lava  as  it  advances.  Scoriae  formed 
on  Ibe  t«)  of  a  stream  may  thus  find  their  way  to  the  base.  Rock- 
fragments  or  othee  detrltaf  matter  occurring  in  (he  path  of  the  lava 
will  be  caitght  up  by  tbe  How  aiul  become  involved  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  molten  massi  whilst  the  rocks  over  which  the  lava  tnvds 

The  tapliUty  of  a  lava  flow  u  ^emuiied  partly  t^  the  shin  e( 
tbe  bed  over  which  It  moves  and  partly  by  the  coniinency  of  t  be  lava, 
this  being  dependent  on  Its  chemical  compoution  and  on  the  condi- 
tk»s  of  caoHng.  In  an  eruption  ol  Msuna  Loa,  in  Hawau,  in  iBjS. 
the  lava  was  estimated  to  Row  at  a  rale  of  40  m.  an  hour ;  and  at  an 
eruplkmof  Vesuvius  In  iBos  a  velocity  of  more  than  JO  m.  an  boor,  at 
tbe  moment  of  emission,  was  recordEd,  Tbe  rai^dily  of  Bow  ia,  how- 
ever, rapidly  checked  as  the  stmm  advances,  the  retardatinn  being 
very  marked  in  smaU  Sows,  WheieUvalraixhidownasteeplneliae 
there  Is  naturally  a  great  tendency  In  fonn  a  rugged  surface,  wlulrt 
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t  Ccnun  I  had  «ffcnd 


Alomid  wiLh  luliclila.  whilil  [he  C 
«f Alafmilic  depcnilB  of  lavL  The  vole 
lubuur  bodiei,  ejitremcly  fnaile,  ol 
Beaubful  uampln  of  Lava  «Hl3cli1ei 
tlwribed  by  Pnteaot  E.  5.  Daa.  Cat 
lava-Bowa  \iy  the  pmence  or  ^m  bubble 
bubblea.  It  may  happen,  too.  tbat  cena 
the  Hirfan  of  the  Lava  arc  hollow,  al 
fanuibfd  by  the  Caveme  de  Roacnond, 
inlhelilcoIRfinun. 

It  u  of  crcBt  Jnterert  to  detefnlne  vhedHr  BoTtnt  Java  . 
or  expandj  «i  aolidifieatiati.  but  the  erpi 
■ub|cct  u  rather  conflicting.    Aeconling 


',  S 


at  the  bju*  oI  Filoo  Bairy, 


ital  evidence  on  th» 
of  ThTBnn,  la^  in'a'lKi'uid 


of  Blid  lava  throira  on  to 

itale  wiU  unh,  while  actord.... _ 

obKTvrd  that  ohca  foRneil  by  the  natural  liactun  of  the  crvM  pn 

the  lava  ol  Kilauca  (Lnk  ia  the  tiquid  num.  but  it  haa  been  auneated 

liqnxj.  nuy  be  buoyed  up  for  a  lime  by 


:h  they  piribably  oilat  in  a  slau 


.y  liglile 


lithe 


then  leeiai  leuaa  ta  believe  thai  lavt  on  aatidil^ni  almoal  alwaya 
diminiihea  in  volume  aad  eooiequenlK  inotaaaln  deiuiiy. 

AcCDnUng  to  the  eKperlmenta  of  C.  DodEer  the  apccL&c  navity  of 
molten  lava  la  invariably  leai  than  that  of  the  tuna  lava  nihen  toUd, 
though  in  aooie  cuea  the  diflerence  ia  bit  atlehL  In  a  vtlreoaa  or 
itolranlc  condition  the  lava  haa  a  lower  demily  tiian  when  cryitalline. 
The  dirrerencea  are  illuUTsled  by  the  l»]k>win|  table,  where  the 


5SS 


Llion  Ida  occurred,  the  laivn  gnaally  arv 
hightr  the  temperature  oT  the  macma  the 
or  reaorpiion.  Poaaibly  under  artaLD  con- 
La  and  the  ETOund-maia  may  lave  uDlidified 

entire  igrieoua  maia  aHumea  ■  oyAalline 
"  iHlocryetalline."  Such  a  Uniclait  ii  wril 
ifma  lua  coniolidatcd  at  conaidenble  depths 
[Tcat  preiaurc,  and  (onninr  rocka  which  are 
r  "  alnraaal  "  to  diitinfuiah  tliein  Tron  rock< 
:  whki,  if  Kit  eSuiiveTlike  lava-ftowi.  havi  ii 
arto  theaurfaccaadykeaandailla.  Volaiuc 
a.liowevcr.jntoeachotherby  gradual  mnH- 


ea  diitinguiahfd  under 


Oimial  Cumptnlw*  aj  Laau.—i. 
roughly.  Itthh  a  mmicat  point  <A  view, 
the  proportion  of  dlica  which  they  a 
proporrion  of  eiUca  reachea  116%  or  "" 
acidk,  whilit  ifaoie  in  which  it  laila 


der  a  great  weight  of 


a  amall  number  of  igneoua  p 


lie  propoitiiin  of  li 
o,  or  leia  than  » ' 

I  as  dcAnite  mineials  or  unindi 


W.  Clarke  haa  auntsud 
ipectivdy  mote  than  60, 


and  baaalt  aa  a  bailc  lava, 

under  tiwir  reapective  faeaaingai  ao  u 

to  their  chenlcai  or  miaerah^icat  co 


[Lie.    Rhyphte  may  be 


Rigidly  I  Slowly     | 
Liquid.         cooled,     f    atoled, 


Eipcrimenli  by  Dr  C.  Barui  ihowed  that  a  dbboae  of  apecific 
gravity  3-OI7  formed  a  rUiu  of  sp.  gr.  i-y\'jtuA  n*-lted  to  aliquid 
of  ip-  ftr.  7-S3-  J-  A,  l!>ouglaB  on  eaanuniug  varioua  igneoua  luka 
found  inal  in  allcatu  tlicrock  ina  vitreouaatatehadalovcrap.^. 


er  than  the  lame  rode  i 


n,  the  di^erence  bcjug  ircate 

T,  haa  called  4tu 

.    .       baK  d);kee  i    " 


M 


om  Vesiviui,  emplion  of  T0o6;  by  W.  I^ianL 

,.     Etna.     Mean  of  Kverai^  anajyia  by  Silveatri  and  Fud 

(Mera"^' 

K^^toa 


magnitude,  the  lava  may  become  devitrified  arid  a 


conduit,  myriada  of  cryitafi  that 
aolidi Ration  in  the  ■- '  •■- 


atui.    Sh"^ 
of  labradonti 

StrombolL    T 

^probably  ^  ntiating  in  tlie  mc 


lunlellurii:  cryuala  often 


I  large  cryatalt. 

■  a  later  atage.    Il  ii  nouble  that  i. 
<  Kharpneea  of  tHJtlinc^  aa  tiiougfa  they 


Dmboli.  iSoi :  by  Ricciardi. 

■ ;onollM3:byC.  Winkler. 

„     .....,.«  .»^,  ......linique.  eruption  of  looarby  M.  I 

VL      „    Kilauea,  Hawaii;  by  O.SavtiIri 

tn  the  count  of  the  life  si  a  volano.  the  lava  which  It  erni 
undergo  change*,  wilhin  moderate  limits,  being  at  one  time  mo 
It  another  more  basic  Such  changes  are  aometiine*  connectc 
I  shilling  of  Ihe  aiis  of  ervplion.  TTiuj  al  Etna  the  lavsa  fn 
lU  ails  of  Triloelietlo  in  the  Valle  del  Bove  were  andenle 
ibout  55%  of  silica,  but  thoK:  tiling  in  the  pre^nt  cond 
ioleritic,    with   a   .ilita-conlent   of   only    about    joy.      ft 


of   the  erupted   rocka  is  everywhere  c 

generaTixation  has  been  satiafactorily  ei 
often  been  observed,  aa  eniphasixed  b; 


afcolofica]  period  t; 
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l«3 


■od  ud  ImA  lam.  uk)  cDdun  vhli  (kMe  of  I 
iifiatipf  pfofRHve  cbaBee  u  the  muokL 

ntad  Kkm  o<s  oidvenJ  dwu.  or  a>iniii___.  „ 
beta  itomily  AbudoasL  Whatever  Buy  have  beta 
prifflitii«  qmattioo  of  the  interior  of  the  cutfa,  h  leeiiu 

ied^adem  jctiYity  of  a^ghbourim  wdniwee  mildag., 

ia  KjIuica  ud  Mum  Loa  in  Haviil,  ooly  90  m.  iput.  Higeiu 
1  milt  of  coPuniinicatiQD  between  the  condidti:  and  thougb  the 
kvu  ut  ttty  unilar  at  these  two  ceatrea*  it  would  leeD  that  they 

it  nihiTii  Italy  and  the  aeithbouiiBt  iilanda  ahilill  linlc  er  no 
fTTmMthjrmlharactiod.andeniit  lavaiu/divcne  type.  The  lavaB 
vt  VdloBD.  qor  of  the  Ljpui  lilca,  KR  rhyoUtic,  vhilat  tbl«  of 


tbicu'ict   . 


a  aaothor.  B  that  die  canaL.at  wcnilve  periodi, 
lial  of  dilenot  typea.  The  canae  of  thia  "  alal- 
ia," which  haa  bea  Ike  nbiect  of  ^uch  diicu*- 
ital  iinportaace  iaany  broM  Mudy  «( the  lenetk 

EH  abHmd  that  atl  the  nchi  (rum  a  dcfiiiite 

)  i»  oHtd,  liter  Pralrmnt  Iddinn, 


OHiEBca  of  diacinct  '^  fBtvogn^iicaL  provincta."  mlhm  which  Ihe 
croptne  nxhi  dufinf  a  fiven  leolMcil  period  have  B  rvnaio  lamily 
bkntae  and  have  appcwed  In  defiriita  aicccfdon.  Thui  he  recog- 
awd  ■  Bfiti^Ecelanak  petrocnpiiicBl  province  oT  TcnUry  and  recent 
inaa.  h  baa  been  ibown  Gr  it  Harker  that  alkali  iEncout  rocbra 
•R  |ti>cnllr  aiaociated  witli  the  Atlantic  type  of  coatt-line  and 
■ib^lkali  meka  wicb  the  I^dfic  type. 

Alihoafh  efaaa(ia  in  the  cbaracter  of  an  erupted  product  From  a 
|nTD  ceotre  are  BaaaDy  broailit  ^uot  very  alovly,  it  haa  often  hceo 
■iljpaaed  that  even  In  the  couie  of  a  itagit  prokmied  crupiian.  or 
wnn  of  ewptiona,  the  character  of  tiie  lava  may  vary  (o  Hme 
eaeM.  That  thia  ia  not.  howevci',  uaually  the  eaae  hu  been  re- 
ivaady  proved.  M.  H.  Anaadaua,  lor  imtance,  anlyied  the 
boob*  of  anfite-andeihe  thrown  ont  iron  Santorln  at  the  b^^noioc 
d  ihceraptioBol  lBa6,  othera  ejected  la  1U7,  and  olbera  again  al  the 
dine  of  UK  nptioa  in  lS6S;and  belauM  i»  innaruM  vaiution 
is  the  cJOMpoiiUon  of  the  auma  dmlni  (I 
HDnnn',  Prafaaaor  A.  Lacnii  IcNod  that  Uie  I 


AcbriiiulaclDtheeadcftbeenipCi , , 

peu  aaakfy  to  that  ol  187)  and  ewn  to  that  of  lejt. 

AM  Ihe  Vemvlan  lavaa  an  of  the  type  of  rock  koown  at  leuto- 
lephria  ar  leueitetephritfc  or  they  paaa,  by  the  pretence  of  a  linle 
ninie.  ials  leadlc-Iiaaaalte.  Lenclte  la  chaiaeterietie  of  the  kvat 
al  Vtiuviin.  whOat  h  ia  exeeidvely  rare  In  thnte  of  Etna,  when  ■ 
■mal  doleriiie  type  prevalla.  Nephdiae.  a  felipaihoict  related  to 
huciie.  it  rharafQfntic  of  certain  lavaa.  titch  at  thoae  of  the  Canary 

Uc*(  ef  the  lavaa  hom  the  vokamea  of  South  Ainsica  connic  of 


thii  hnfic  type, 
ti  coontoalv  happen  I 


rvbdcntly  derived  liom  a  magoia  of 

.   .     ilb«tacidlavaiaRpalerincoloar,letadcnie 

ud  kH  lutibie  tnan  banc  lavaa.  and  they  are  probably  drawn  in 

fasbiUty  of  ataoy  luaic  lavaa,  they  How  IrEely  on  cmiuicm,  mnning 
10  enat  dataacea  and  foroiinc  lar^pceading  iheeiB,  whilai  the  ipore 
acid  kvu  rapidly  beccoe  vitcid  and  tead  to  contolidale  nearer  10 


thr,  focm  noantaiiu  whict  Ihoofh  bifly,  an  Hat  daim  with  very 
pair riopiBC lidet.  SucbislbeOoidityattbelavaonenuHkinthet 
a  tni  Ireely  oa  a  dope  of  lett  than  one  degree,  la  coniequencr, 
too,  of  thit  aobiliry.  it  it  nadily  IhiowD  into  ipny  and  even  pro- 
mini  by  the  eapauive  lonx  of  vapour  intp  jcta.  which  niay  riv 
u  rht  hciibt  oniuAdredt  sfleet  and  fall  back  adit  iiiandeicenl. 


-.- .  with  the  enipliDa  of  marnai  of  leta  ban 

euBin)  by  C.  F.  Becker  ta  be  about  fifty  limn  at  ami  a 
<f  vurr.    il  may  be  pointed  put  that  the  fuiibilily  of  a  l^va  d< 

lit  baw.     A  lava  from  Etna  Of  V^viui  may  be  really  ■■ 


.    Il  ftKiabiet  the  eapiUaiy  daf  sii 


iBJectini  nea_  .. 
coauDonly  Hppoted  that 
lava  Blaahedinto  the  a 
threato.   According,  how 


"E.'b.'ljLn'r 


_—    .T.loMajm 

formed  on  the  eddying  aurface  dI  the  lava  by  the  rloniatlc 
miduteveaicteiof  water-vapoureipelledlroni  themagna.    C,  F.  n. 
Kntkenberg.  who  eaamineO  the  hair  micnMcopically.  figured  a  lai^ 
number  of^fibrea.  tDme  of  which  allowed  the  pretence  of  minute 


the  Ha^^n  valcamt.:  it^  bKrwil,''l'oc  euBiple^i^RAjnioT 

P%miaoMj  Lna^ — The  cDpiout  diierigagemeilt  of  vapour 
pe.'.'.y  Iqvj  givn  riic  to  Um  UiM  ctnuku  or  >pnicy  nbs 
full  ul  iDtLLrQicD^  poret,  kH>*n  at  pumice  Cff.a.).  Tt  it  ui 
thL»u)ih  nut  iikvariabjy,  produced  from  an  acid  lava,  and  may 
llini;H  be  TiV'ir'l'--d  at  the  lolidified  (oam  of  an  obiidiaB.  Dutli 
cnijiiiiin  ul  Ivraluloa  in  1M3  enormoui  auantiliei  of  nuB^ 

ulticnatelylxcaoi 

vipourtj  the  wallt  o(  the  ai 

otat  iola  thin  pUtet  aad  threadi.  cften  witn  oencate  Borea  mnfluii 
ac  rota  the  cavitiea.  Having  been  suddenly  cooled,  it  waa  eitrenicly 
brittle,  and  ita  ready  pulveritation  «ve  tiie  to  much  of  Ihe  atn 
eji?cted  during  thit  eruption,  it  hat  Deen  thown  by  Dr  Johnaltio- 
Lavia  that  a  Bed  of  pumiceout  lava,  etpeciallv  If  batic.  ia  generally 
vitrcoiu  towartit  the  bate.  Incoming  dcntcr,  darker  and  mcae  ^a- 
talllne  upwarda.  until  It  may  pata  tupcTfirially  into  acoria.  llm 
change  la  explicable  by  reduction  in  the  tcmpcraiure  of  the  magina 


^fJITh^Bh  not  >£ill 


md  hence  lohni 
^  Water  above 

It  would  probably  hi 


up^-ird  pawjfic  of  lava  rhroiigh  miutl  itrata  muil 
volumei  of  iletRI.  It  hat  often  been  remarked  th 
incTiaiet  the  activity  of  a  volcana,  and  thai  in  cei 

Profeaacir  A.  RiccA'i  prolanged  itudy  ol  Etna,  rain  I 


Bbyci 


™lv  on  the  topogia^ic 


._r-— the  volatile  chloridea  to  comn. ...  

lioDt.  Yet  it  it  notable  that  compantively  little  ehionne  it  loum 
among  the  pniducta  egihalcd  by  the  volcanoea  of  Hawaii,  thou^ 
Ihete  are  tyfocally  insular.  L.  ralmieri.  however,  dctcribcd  certar 
tublimaiea  on  lava  at  Venvlut  after  the  eruption  of  l8jl  at  depoMi 
of  "  Bca-aalt."  to  thow  thai  they  were  not  simply  todium  chioridr 
but  ccnlained  other  CDnilituentt  found  in  tes'trater.     Profeito 

J  X !...; i_i..,  idinge  through  the  floor  of  the  ocejn,  th 

iter-lignt,  and  ArrhrnLUt  tuppoicB  that  I 
.„;ii.  J.„  through  this  floor. 

ter  on  reaching  Ihe  hot  waHt  of 


bottom  never  being 

It  hat  brvn  luppowd 
tubtetiuenl  reduni 


haled  lurCace,  when  it  wouM  fliih  with  eaploaive  violence 
I.  Such  ealaittophci  probably  occur  In  ceilain  catet. 
eiample.  a  vnkano  titcomei  dormant,  water  commonly 

be  abtorbed  through  Kwurei  in  the  floor  leading  to  the 
n  of  the  contact  at  lava  with  water  It  ol 
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When  a  stream  of  lava  flows  into  the  sea  it  no  doubt  immediately 
generates  a  prodigious  volume  of  steam ;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  for  the  lava  rapidly  becomes  chilled  by  the  cold  water, 
with  formation  of  a  superficial  solid  layer,  which  by  its  low  thermal 
conductivity  allows  the  internal  mass  to  cool  slowly  and  quietly. 
In  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883  the  sea^water  gained 
occauonal  access  to  the  molten  lava,  and  by  its  cooling  effect  checked 
the  escape  of  vapour,  thus  temporarily  diminishing  the  volcanic 
activity.  But  Judd  compares  this  action  to  that  (A  fastening  down 
the  safety-valve  of  a  steam-boiler.  The  tension  of  the  elastic  fluids 
being  increased  by  this  repression  would  give  rise  subsequently  to 
an  explosion  of  greater  violence:  and  hence  the  short  violent 
paroxysms  characteristic  of  the  Krakatoa  eruption  were  due  to 
what  ne  calls  a  "  check  and  rally  "  of  the  subterranean  forces.  The 
action  in  the  volcanic  conduit  has,  indeed,  been  compared  with  xh^t  of 
a  geyser. 

The  downward  passage  of  Water  through  fissures  must  be  confined 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  known  as  the  "  zone  of 
fracture,  for  it  b.  there  only  that  open  channels  can  exist.  Water 
might  also  percolate  through  the  pores  of  the  rocks,  but  even  the 
pores  are  dosed  at  great  depths.  It  was  shown  many  years  ago  by 
G.  A.  Daubr6e  that  water  could  pass  to  a  limited  extent  through  a 
heated  rock  against  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  opposite  direction. 
According  to  S.  Arrhenius,  water  may  pass  inwanis.  through  the 
■iea-bottom  bjr  osmotic  pressure. 

As  the  melting  points  of  various  nlicates  are  lowered  by  admixture 
with  water,  it  appears  that  the  access  of  surface-waters  to  heated 
rocks  must  promote  their  fusibility.  Judd  has  suggested  that  the 
proximity  <»  large  bodies  of  water  may  be  favourable  to  volcanic 
manifestations,  because  the  hydrated  rocks  become  readily  melted 
by  internal  heat  and  thus  yield  a  supply  of  lava. 

Whilst  some  of  the  water-va^ur  exhaled  from  a  volcano  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  superficial  sources,  notably  in  such  insular 
volcanoes  as  Stromboli.  the  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  gaining 
ground,  through  the  teaching  of  Professor  E.  Sueas  and  others,  that 
the  volcanic  water  must  be  largely  referred  to  a  deep-seated  sub- 
terranean origin — that  it  is.  In  a  word,  '*  hypogene  "  or  magmatic 
rather  than  meteoric.  It  is  held  that  the  magma  as  it  rises  through 
the  volcanic  conduit  brin^^  up  much  water-vapour  and  other  gaseous 
matters  derived  from  onginal  sources,  perhaps  a  relic  of  what  was 
present  in  the  earth  in  its  molten  condition,  having  possibly  been 
absorbed  from  a  dense  primordial  atmosphere,  or,  as  auggcsted  by 
Professor  T.  C.  ChamDerlin,  entrapped  by  the  globe  during  its 
formation  by  Accretion  of  planetesimal  matter. 

Water  brought  from  magmatic  depths  to  the  surface,  and  appear- 
ing there  for  the  first  time,  has  been  termed  "juvenile,"  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  such  water  may  be  seen  in  hot  springs  like 
those  at  Carlsbad.  Professor  T.  W.  Gregory  has  suggested  that 
certain  spring  in  the  interior  of  Australia  may  derive  (Murt  of  their 
aupply  from  juvenile  or  plutonic  waters. 

According  to  A.  Gautier,  the  origin  of.  volcanic  water  may  be 
found  in  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  developed  from  masses  of 
crystalline  rock,  which  by  subsidence  have  been  subjected  to  the. 
action  of  subterranean  heat. 

Vakdnic  Vapours. — It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the.vapouxs 
and  gases  exist  in  the  volcanic  magma  in  much  the  same  way 
that  they  can  exist  in  molten  metal.  It  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  certain  metals  when  melted  can  absorb  large  volumes  of 
gases  without  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  them. 
Molten  silver,  for  example,  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  the 
atmosphere  more  than  twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
which  it  expels  on  solidification,  thus  producing  what  is  called 
the  "  spitting  of  silver."  Platinum  again  can  absorb  and  retain 
when  solid,  or  occlude,  a  large  volume  of  hydrogen,  that  can  be 
expelled  by  heating  the  metal  in  vacuo.  In  like  manner  molten 
rock  under  pressure  can  absorb  much  steam.  It  appears  that 
many  igneous  rocks  contain  gases  locked  up  in  their  pores,  not 
set  free  by  pulverization,  yet  capable  of  expulsion  by  strong 
heat.  The  gases  in  rocks  have  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
study  by  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  whose  results  appear  in  Publication 
No.  106  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Sir  W.  A.  Tildcn  has  found  that  granite,  gabbro,  basalt  and 
certain  other  igneous  rocks  enclose  many  times  their  volume  of 
gases,  chiefly  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  carbon  monoxide, 
methane  and  nitrogen.  Thus,  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland, 
which  is  a  Tertiary  lava,  yielded  eight  times  its  volume  of  gas  having 
the  following  percentage  composition:  hydrogen  36-15,  carbon 
dioxide  32*08,  carbon  monoxide  20-08,  methane  10,  nitrogen  i-6i. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  gases  evolved  on  heating  rocks  may  be  gener- 
ated by  reactions  during  the  experiment,  as  shown  by  M.  W.  Travers, 
and  also  by  Armand  Gautier.  It  has  been  pointco  out  by  Gautier 
that  the  i^as  exhaled  from  Mont  Pcl6  during  the  eruption  of  1902 
had  practically  the  same  composition  as  that  which  he  obtained 
OD  heating  granite  and  certain  other  rocks.     According  to  this 


authority  a  cubic  kilometre  of  granite  heated  to  redness  would  yidd 
not  less  than  26,000,000  tons  of  water-vapour,  besides  other  fases. 
If  then  a  mass  of  granite  in  the  earth's  crust  were  subject  to  a  great 
local  accession  of  heat  it  might  evolve  vast  volumes  erf  gaseous 
matter,  capable  of  producing  an  eruption  of  explosive  type.  Judd 
found  that  the  little  balls  of  Siberian  obsidian  called  marekanite 
threw  off,  when  strongly  heated,  clouds  of  finely  divided  partkks 
formed  by  rupture  of  the  distended  mass  through  the  escape  of 
vapour.  Pitchstone  when  ignited  loses  in'  some  cases  as  moch  as 
10%  of  its  weight,  due  to  expulnon  of  water. 

Much  of  the  steam  and  other  vapour  brought  up  from  bdow 
by  the  lava  may  be  evolved  on  mere  exposuze  to  the  air,  and  hence 
a  stream  freshly  extruded  is  generally  beclouded  with  more  or  leas 
vapour.  Gaseous  bubbles  in  the  foody  of  the  lava  render  it  vestcolar, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  a  stream,  where  the  pvenure  is  relieved, 
and  the  vesicles  by  .the  onward  flow  of  the  lava  tend  to  become 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  movement.  Vesiculatioo,  bebw 
naturally  resisted  by  cohesbn,  is  not  common  in  very  viscid  lavas  01 
add  type,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  where  the  lava  has  been  subject 
to  ^[reat  pressure,  but  it  is  seen  to  perfection  in  surface-flows  of 
liquid  lavas  of  basaltic  character.  A  vesicular  structure  may  iorae- 
times  be  seen  even  in  dykes,  but  the  cavities  are  usually  roanded 
rather  than  elongated,  and  axe  often  arranged  in  bands  paralfel  to 
the  walls  of  the  dyke.  A  very  small  proportion  of  water  in  a  lava 
suffices  to  produce  vesiculation.  Secondary  minerals  developed  in  a 
cellular  lava  may  be  deposited  in  the  steam-holes,  thus  produdng  an 
amygdaloidal  rock. 

After  the  surface  of  a  lava-stream  has  become  crusted  over,  vapour 
may  still  be  evolved  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  in  seddng  release 
may  elevate  or  even  pierce  the  crust.  Small  cooes  may  thus  be 
thrown  up  on  a  lava-flow,  and  when  vapour  escapes  from  terminal  or 
lateral  onfices  they  are  known  as  '*  spiracles."  The  steam  may  issue 
with  sufiicient  projectile  force  to  toss  up  the  lava  in  little  fountains. 
When  the  lava  is  very  liquid,  as  in  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  it  may 
after  projection  from  the  blow-hcle  fall  back  in  dropa  and  plastic 
dots,  which  on  consolidation  form,  by  their  union,  smafl  cones. 

Vapour-vents  on  lava  are  often  known  as  fumaroles  (9.V.).  The 
character  of  the  gaseous  exhalations  varies  with  the  temperature, 
and  the  following  classification  was  suggested  by  C.  Sainte-Claiie 
Deville:  (i)  Dry  or  white  fumaroles  having  a  temperature  above 
500**  C.  and  evolving  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  perhaps  fluorine. 
(2)  Add  fumaroles,  exhaling  much  steam,  with  hydrochotoric  add  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  (3)  Alkaline  fumaroles,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100*,  with  much  steam  andammonium  chlorideand  somesulpAmrrtted 
hydrogen.  (4)  Cold  fumaroles,  below  100*,  with  aqueous  vapour, 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (5)  Mofettes,  indicating 
the  expiring  phase  of  vulcanism.  A  rimilar  sequence  of  emanations, 
following  progressive  cooling  of  the  lava,  has  been  noted  by  other 
observers.  During  an  eruption,  the  gaseous  products  may  vary 
considerably.  Johnston-Lavis  found  at  Vesuvius  that  the  vapour 
which  first  escaped  from  the  boiling  lava  contained  much  sul- 
phurous add,  and  that  hydrochloric  add  and  other  chlorides 
appeared  later. 

If  the  vapoure  exhaled  froin  volcanoes  were  derived  originally 
from  superficial  sources,  the  lava  would,  of  course,  merely  return  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  what  it  had  directly  or  indirectly  absorbed. 
But  if,  as  is  now  rather  generally  believed,  much  if  not  roost  of  the 
volcanic  vapour  is  derived  from  original  subterranean  soarccs,  it 
must  form  a  direct  contribution  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
atmosphere  and  hydrosphere,  and  consequently  becomes  of  extreme 
geological  interest. 

Description  of  Special  Gases  and  Vapours. — Hydrochloric  add, 
HCl,  escapes  abundantly  from  many  vents,  often  accompanied  vidi 
the  vapours  of  certain  metallic  chlorides,  and  is  responsible  lor  much 
of  the  acrid  effects  of  volcanic  exhalations.  To  avoid  dangerous 
vapours  an  active  volcano  should  be  ascended  on  the  windward  side. 
Free  hydrofluoric  acid,  HF,  has  sometimes  been  detected  with  the 
hydrocnlonc  acid  among  Vesuvian  vapoura,  and  silicon  fluoride, 
S1F4,  has  also  been  reported.  Sult^uretted  hydrogen,  HiS,  is  a 
frequent  emanation,  and  being  combustible  may  contribute  to  the 
lamoent  flames  seen  in  some  eruptions.  It  readify  suffers  oxidation, 
giving  rise  to  sulphur  dioxide  and  water.  By  the  interaction  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  cartx>n  oxy- 
siilphide,  COS,  are  formed ;  whilst  by  reaction  with  sulphur  dioxide, 
water  and  free  sulphur  are  produced,  such  being  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  many  deposits  of  volcanic  sulphur.  Hydrc^n  sulphide  may  he 
formed  by  tne  decomposition  of  certain  metallic  sulphides,  tike  that 
of  calcium,  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  as  suggested  by  Anderson 
and  Flett  with  regard  to  certain  muds  at  the  Soufri6re  of  St  Vincent. 
Sulphur  dioxide,  SOs,  is  one  of  the  commonest  exhalations,  espedally 
at  acid  fumaroles.  ^  It  may  be  detected  by  its  characteristic  smdU 
that  of  burning  brimstone,  even  when  present  in  very  small  pro- 

fortion  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acicl.  By 
ydration  it  readily  forms  sulphurous' add,  which  may  be  further 
oxidized  to  sulphunc  acid.  J.  B.  Boussingault  found  free  sulphuric 
acid  (with  hydrochloric  acid  J  in  the  water  of  the  Rio  Vinagrc  which 
issues  from  the  volcano  of  Purac6  in  the  Andes  of  Colombia;  and 
it  occurs  also  in  certain  other  volcanic  waters.  Carbon  dioxide. 
COi,  is  generally  a  product  of  the  later  stages  of  an  eruption,  and  is 
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often  evolved  after  all  other  naes  have  ceased  to  escape.  Although 
it  may  MMnetunes  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  limestooe.  it  seems 
to  be  mostly  of  true  magmatic  origin.  At  the  well-known  Grotta 
dd  Cane,  at  Lake  Agnano,  in  the  Phlegraean  Fields  near  Naples, 
there  has  been  for  i^es  a  copious  discharge,  and  analyses  of  the  air 
of  the  cave  by  T.  Graham  Young  showed  the  presence  of  from  61  -$ 
Co  71  %  of  carbon  dioxide.  Gautier,  in  1907,  found  96  to  97  %  of 
this  gas  in  the  vapours  (excluding  water-vapour)  emitted  from  the 
Solfataza  near  PobeuoU  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  gas  bv  its 
deostty  tends  to  accumulate  in  depressed  areas,  as  in  the  Death 
Gakh  in  the  Ydlowstone  Park  and  in  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java.  In 
the  Bfd,  in  the  Auvergne  and  in  many  other  vokamc  regions  it  is 
dbcfasrged  at  tempeiatures  not  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
satuial  carbonic  add  gas  is  now  utUiaed  industrially  at  many 
loGilltie*  In  the  gases  of  the  fumaroles  of  Mont  Pel£,  carbon 
moBoadde,  CO,  was  detected  by  H.  Mmssan.  Probably  certain 
bydrocufooos,  notably  methane  or  marsh-gas,  CH4,  often  exist  in 
vdcanic  gues.  They  might  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on 
aatunl  carbides,  sucn  as  that  of  magnesium,  caldum,  &c.  Moisaan 
found  5*46  %  of  methane  in  vapour  from  a  f umarole  on  Mont  Pcl^ 
in  1903.  Free  hydrogen  was  detected  by  R.  Bunsen  as  far  back  as 
1846  in  vapours  from  vokanoes  in  Iceland.  In  1861  Deville  and 
Fouqu£  found  it,  with  h^rocarbons,  at  Torre  del  Greco  near  Naples; 
sod  m  1866  Fouqu£  discovered  it  at  Santorin,  where  some  ot  the 
vaoour  at  the  immediate  focus  of  eruption  contained  as  much  as 
30%  of  hydroeen.  It  b  notable  that  at  Santorin  free  oxygen  was 
abo  found.  The  elements  of  water  may  possibly  exist,  at  the  high 
teinperatttxc  of  the  magma,  in  a  state  01  dissociation,  and  certain 
vokanic  explosions  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  elements.  Oxygen  is  not  infrequently  found  among 
volcamc  emanations,  but  may  perhaps  be  derived  in  most  cases  from 
superficial  air  and  ground-water;  and  in  like  manner  the  nitrogen, 
often  detected,  may  be  sometimes  of  atmospheric  origin,  though  in 
other  cues  derived  from  nitrides  in  the  lava.  In  the  vapours 
emitted  by  Moat  PeK  in  1903  argon  was  detected  by  M.  Motssan, 
to  the  extent  <tf  0-71  %;  and  in  those  from  Vesuvius  in  ipo6  argon 
and  neon  were  found  by  Gautier.  The  collection  of  volcanic  vapours 
offen  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  admixture  with  the  atmo- 
H>facre.   F.  A.  Perret  has  sucoenf ully  collected  gases  on  Vesuvius. 

Vdcame  Flames. — Although  the  incandescence  of  the  lava  and 
stones  projected  during  an  eruption,  and  the  reflection  from  incan- 
desceat  matter  in  the  crater  have  often  been  mistalttn  for  red  flames, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  true  combustion,  though  generally  feeble, 
doei  oocor  during  volcanic  outbursts.  Among  the  gases  cited  above, 
bydraeea.  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  hydrocarbons  are  inflammable. 
The  nunes  seen  in  volcanoes  are  generally  pale  and  of  bluish, 
greenish  or  yellowish  tint.  They  were  first  examined  spectro- 
tcopically  by  I.  Jansoen,  who  in  1867  detected  the  lines  of  burning 
hydrogen  at  Santorin.  Subsequently  he  proved  the  presence  ot 
hydrogen,  sotfium  and  hydrocarbons  in  the  volcanic  flames  of 
ICIaoea.  During  the  eruption  of  Vulcano,  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  in 
18S8.  flames  witn  a  bluisn  or  greemsh  tinj^e  were  seen  by  A.  E. 
Naifian,  an  experienced  observer  resident  in  the  island.  These, 
however,  were  referred  to  the  kindling  of  sulphur  depodted  around 
the  fnmaroles,  the  flames  bdng  cobured  by  the  presence  ot  boric 
add  and  arsenic  sulphide. 

When  a  stream  of  lava  flows  over  vesetation  the  combustion  of 
the  leaves  and  wood  may  be  mistaken  for  flames  issuing  from  the 
lava.  In  fike  maniter  brushwood  may  grow  in  the  crater  of  a 
dormant  volcano  and  be  ignited  by  a  fredi  outburst  of  lava,  thus 
prodiadng  flames  which,  /rem  their  podtion  in  the  crater,  may  readily 
deceive  an  obsnrver. 

Fafecmc  SmUimaSts.— Certain  mineral  substances  occur  as  sub- 
fimates  in  and  around  the  volcanic  vents,  forming  incrustations  on 
the  lava.  They  are  dther  depodted  directly  from  the  efiluent 
vapours,  which  carry  them  in  a  volatile  condition,  or  are  produced 
by  iatcractwn  of  the  vapours  among  themselves;  whilst  some  of  the 
incmstatioas,  rather  loosdy  called  sublimates,  are  due  to  reaction 
of  the  vapours  on  the  constituents  of  the  lava.  Possibly  at  the 
temperatare  of  the  nu^ma-reservoirs  even  dlica  and  various 
liScates  may  be  volatilised,  and  might  thus  yield  sublimation 
pcodiacta.  Many  of  the  volcanic  sublimates  occur  at  first  as  incan- 
descent cmsts  on  the  lava.  Bdng  generally  unstable  they  are 
<fii5calt  of  preservation,  and  are  not  usually  well  represented  in 


Among  the  commonest  sublimates  is  halite,  or  sodium  chloride, 
XaCl,  ooconring  as  a  white  crystalline  incrustation,  sometimes 
accompanied,  as  at  Vesuvius,  1^  sylvite.  or  potaadum  chloride, 
KCl.  which  forms  a  dmilar  sublimate.  The  two  chlorides  may 
be  intxmatdy  associated.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  ammonium  chloride, 
KH4CI.  b  not  uncommon,  especially  at  Etna,  as  a  white  crystalline 
cnnt,  igrdbabtf  formed  in  part  by  tne  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid 
«ith  amogen  and  hydrogen  in  the  vapours.  Bunsen,  on  finding 
it  in  Icdand,  legardcd  it  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  organic 
matter.  At  the  Solfatara.  near  Pozzuoli,  sal  ammoniac  was  formerly 
coBectcd  as  a  sublimate  on  tiles  placed  round  a  bocca  or  vapour- 
*vnt.  Ferric  chloride.  FeCli,  not  infrequently  occurs  as  a  reddish 
or  brownish  ydknr  deliquescent  incrustation,  and  because  it  thus 
cakxus  the  lava  it  has  recdved  the  name  of  molysite  (from  Gr. 


iiAXvvM,  stain).  The  acticm  of  hydrochloric  add  on  the  iron  com- 
pounds in  the  lava  may  readily  yield  this  chloride,  which  from  its 
yellowish  colour  has  sometimes  been  mistalttn  for  sulphur.  A 
crystalline  sublimate  from  the  fumaroles  on  Vesuvius,  containing 
ferric  and  alkaUne  chlorides,  Ka*NH«a-2FeCU-{-6HtO,  b  known 
as  kremersite,  after  P.  Kremers.  From  a  scotiaceous  lava  found  on 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  I9j06,  Johnston-Lavb  procured  a 
yellow  rhombohedral  sublimate,  wmch  he  proved  to  be  a  chloride  of 
manganese  and  potasdum,  whence  he  proposed  for  it  the  name 
chlormanganokahte.  It  was  studied  by  L.  J.  Spencer,  and  found 
to  contain  4KCl*MnCla.  Chlorocaldte,  or  native  caldum  chloride, 
CaCls,  has  been  found  in  cubic  crystals  on  Vesuvian  lava.  Fluorite, 
or  calcium  fluoride,  CaFi,  is  also  known  as  a  volcanic  product.  Lead 
chloride,  PbCls,  a  rare  Vesuvian  mineral,  was  named  ootunnite, 
after  Dr  Cotugno  of  Naples.  The  action  of  faydr(»en  sulphide  on  thb 
chloride  may  give  rise  to  galena,  PbS,  found  by  A.  Lacroix  on  Vesu- 
vius in  1906.  Atacamite,  or  cupric  oxychlonde,  CuClf3Cu(0H)i, 
occurs  as  a  green  incrustation  on  certain  Vesuvian  lavas,  notably 
those  of  1631.^  Another  green  mineral  from  Vesuvius  was  found 
b^  A.  Scacchi  to  be  a  sulphate  containing  copper,  with  potas- 
sium and  sodium,  which  he  named  from  its  fine  colour  euaorina 
— a  word  which  has  been  written  in  English  as  euchlorinite.  The 
copper  in  the  sublimates  on  Vesuvius  wiU  sometimes  plate  the  iron 
nails  of  a  travdler's  boots  when  crosdng  the  newly  erupted  lava. 
Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occurs  in  delicate  crystalline  scales  termed 
tenorite,  after  Professor  G.  Tenore  of  Naples;  whilst  cupric  sulphide, 
CuS,  forms  a  deUcatdy  reticulated  incrustation  known  as  oovdlite, 
after  N.  Covelli,  its  discoverer  at  Vesuvius. 

A  sublimate  not  infrequently  found  in  feathery  crystalline 
depodts  on  lava  at  Vesuvius,  ana  formerly  called  "  Vesuvian  salt," 
b  a  potasdum  and  sodium  sulphate,  (K*Na)sS04,  known  as  aphthi- 
talite  (from  Gr.  i^ffirot^  imperishable,  and  A\t,  salt).  A  sulphate 
with  the  composition  PbS04*(K-Na)sS04,  found  in  the  fumaroles  at 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1906,  was  luuned  by  A.  Lacroix 
palmierite,  after  L.  Palmieri,  who  was  formerly  director  of  the 
observatory  on  Vesuvius.  Various  sulphites  are  formed  on  lavas 
by  the  sulphurous  add  of  the  vaux>urs.  Ferric  oxide,  F^ti  which 
occurs  in  oeauttful  metallic  scales  as  specular  iron-ore,  or  as  an 
amorphous  reddbh  incrustation  on  the  lava,  b  probably  formed  in 
most  cases  by  the  interaction  of  vapour  of  ferric  chloride  and  steam 
at  a  high  temperature.    Less  frequently,  magnetite,  Fe^i,  and 


mat^nesioferrite,  MgFeiOi,  are  founcl  in  octahedral  crystals  on  lava. 
An  iron  nitride  (Fe»Ni)  was  detected  thinly  incrusting  a  lava  erupted 
at  Etna  in  1874,  and  was  named  by  O.  Sdvestri,  who  examined  it, 
sideraxotc. 

Boric  add,  HiBOs^  occurs  In  the  crater  of  Vulcano  so  abundantly 
that  it  was  at  one  time  collected  commerdaUy.  It  has  also  led  to 
the  foundation  of  an  industry  in  Tuscany,  where  it  b  obtained  from 
the  soffioni  (o.v.)  of  the  Nlaremma.  From  Sasso  in  Tuscany  it 
has  received  the  name  of  sassolin  or  sassolite.  Realgar,  or  arsenic 
sulphide,  As^,  occurs  in  certain  volcanic  exhalations  and  b  de- 
podted as  an  prange-red  incrustation,  often  associated  with  sulphur, 
as  at  the  Solfatara,  where  orpiment,  AstSi,  has  also  been  found. 

Of  all  vokanic  products,  sulphur  {q.v.)  b  in  some  respects  the  most 
important.  It  may  occur  in  large  quantity  lining  the  walb  of  the 
crater,  as  at  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  where  it  was  formerly  worked 
by  the  Indian  '*  volcaneros,"  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  a  rare 
product,  as  at  Vesuvius.  Sulphur  appears  generally  to  owe  its 
origin  in  volcanic  areas  to  the  interaction  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  to  the  action  of  water  on  the  latter.  A 
volcanic  vent  where  sulphur  is  depodted  is  truly  a  solfatara  {soljo 
terra)  or  a  soufri^re,  but  all  volcanoes  which  have  passed  into  that 
stage  in  which  they  emit  merely  heated  vapours  now  pass  under 
this  name  (see  Solfatara).  The  famous  Solfatara,  an  old  crater 
in  the  Phlegraean  Fidds,  exhales  sulphurous  vapours,  especblly  at 
the  Bocca  Grande,  from  which  sulphur  is  depodted.  In  tne  orange- 
coloured  sulphur  of  the  Solfatara,  realgar  may  be  present  to  the 
extent  of  as  much  as  x8^  A  brown  seleniferous  sulphur  occurrir  ({ 
at  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  was  termed  by  W.  Haidim:«.r 
volcanite,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Professor  W.  H.  Hobbs  ras 
applied  this  name  to  an  anorthoclase-augite  rock  ejected  as  bombs 
at  Vulcano.  Sulphur  containing  selenium  b  known  as  a  volcanic 
product  in  Hawaii,  whibt  in  Japan  not  only  selenium  but  tdlurium 
occurs  in  certain  kinds  of  sulphur. 

At  the  Solfatara,  near  Pozzuoli,  the  hot  sulphurous  vapours  attack 
the  trachytic  rocks  from  which  they  issue,  giving  rise  to  such  pro- 
ducts as  alum,  kaolin  and  gypsum.  To  some  of  these  products, 
including  alunogen  and  mendozite  (soda-alum),  the  name  solfatarite 
was  given  by  C  W.  Sheppard  in  1835.  By  prolonged  action  of  the 
acid  vapours  on  lava,  tne  bases  of  the  silicates  may  be  removed, 
leaving  the  silica  as  a  soft  white  chalk-like  substance.  The  occur- 
rence of  Imolin  and  other  white  earthy  alteration-products  led  to 
the  hills  around  the  Solfatara  bdng  known  to  the  Komana  as  the 
CoUi  Uucogei. 

The  Hot  Dust  Chud  and  Atahnche  cf  PeW.— The  terrific  erup- 
tions in  the  blands  of  Martiiuque  and  St  Vincent  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1903,  funushed  examples  of  a  type  of  activity  not  pre\i- 
oudy  recognized  by  vulcanclogists,  though,  as  Professor  A.  Lacroix 
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has  pointed  out,  similar  phenomena  have  no  doubt  occurred 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Azores.  By  Drs  Tempest  Anderson 
and  J  S.  Flett,  who -were  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Society  to 
report  on  the  phenomena,  this  type  of  explosive  eruptioa  b 
distinguished  as  the  "  Pelfan  type."  Its  distinctive  character 
is  found  in  the  sudden  emission  of  a  dense  black  cloud  of  super- 
heated and  suffocating  gases,  heavily  charged  with  mcandescent 
dust,  moving  with  great  velocity  and  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
charge of  immense  volumes  of  volcanic  sand,  which  are  not 
fained  down  in  the  normal  manner,  but  descend  like  a  hot 
avalanche.  The  cloud,  with  the  avalanche,  is  called  by  Lacroix 
a  Huie  Pdienne,  or  nuie  ardcnte,  the  latter  term  having  been 
applied  to  the  fatal  cloud  in  the  eruptions  at  San  Jorge  in  the 
Azores  in  1818.  In  its  typical  form,  the  cloud  seen  at  Pel£ 
I4>peared  as  a  solid  bank,  opaque  and  impenetrable,  but  having 
the  edge  in  places  hanging  like  folds  of  a  curtam,  and  apparently 
of  brown  or  purplish  colour.  Rolling  along  like  an  inky  torrent, 
it  produced  in  its  passage  intense  dark  new,  relieved  by  vivid 
lightning.  So  much  solid  matter  was  suspended  in  the  cloud, 
that  it  became  too  dense  to  surmount  obstacles  and  behaved 
rather  like  a  liquid.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  its 
pe<;uliar  movement  as  it  swept  down  the  mountain  was  due  not 
simply  to  its  heavy  charge  of  solids,  but  partly  to  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  initial  explosion.  After  leaving  the  crater, 
it  underwent  enormous  expanaon,  and  Anderson  and  Flett  were' 
led  to  suggest  that  possibly  at  the  moment  of  emission  it  might 
have  been  partly  in  the  form  of  liquid  drops,  which  on  solidify- 
ing evolved  large  volumes  of  gas  held  previously  m  occlusion. 
The  deadly  effect  of  the  blast  seems  to  have  been  mostly  due 
to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
passages  by  the  fine  hot  dust,  but  suffocating  gases,  like  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  were  associated  with  the 
water-vapour.  Possibly  the  incandescent  dust  was  even  hotter 
than  the  surrounding  vapour,  since  the  latter  might  be  cooled 
by  expansion. 

It  is  said  that  the  black  cloud  as  it  swept  along  was  accom- 
panied by  an  indraught  of  air,  not  however  sufficiently  powerful 
to  check  its  rapid  advance.  The  current  of  air  was  likened  by 
Anderson  and  Flett  to  the  inrush  of  air  at  a  railway  station  as 
an  express  train  passes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  fatal  blast  which  destroyed  St  Pierre, 
but  without  very  definite  results.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that 
as  the  telephone  wires  were  not  melted  the  temperature  was  below 
the  fusing-point  of  copper:  possibly,  however,  the  blast  may 
have  passed  too  rapidly  to  produce  the  effects  which  might 
normally  be  due  to  its  temperature. 

Shape  ef  Voleatne  Cones. — ^Thoae  volcanic  products  which  are  solid 
when  ejected,  or  which  ■olidify  after  extrusion,  tend  to  form  by 
their  accumulation  around  the  eruptive  vent  a  hill,  which,  though 
generally  more  or  less  conical,  is  suoiect  to  much  variation  in  shape. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  hiU  is  composed  wholly  of  ejected 
blocks,  not  themselves  of  volcanic  origin.  In  this  case  an  explosion 
has  rent  the  nound,  and  the  effluent  va|>oun  have  hurled  forth 
fragments  of  tne  shattered  rock  through  which  the  vent  was  opened, 
but  no  ash  or  other  fragmentary  volcanic  material  has  been  ejected, 
nor  has  any  lava  been  poured  forth.  This  exceptional  type  is 
represented  m  the  Eifel  by  certain  monticules  which  consist  mainly 
of  fragments  of  Devonian  slate,  more  or  less  altered.  In  some  cases 
the  area  within  a  ring  of  such  rocky  materials  is  occupied  by  a  sheet 
of  water,  forming  a  crater-lake,  known  in  the  Eifel  as  a  maar.  Piles 
of  fragmentary  matter  of  this  character,  though  containing  neither 
cinders  nor  lava,  may  be  fairi^  regarded  as  volcanic,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  due  to  the  explosive  action  of  hot  subterranean  vapours. 

In  the  ordinary  paroxysmal  type  of  eruption,  however,  anders  and 
ashes  are  shot  upwards  by  the  explostpn  and  then  descend  in  showers, 
forming  around  the  orifice  a  moufld,  in  shape  rather  like  the  diminu- 
tive cone  of  sand  in  the  lower  lobe  of  an  hour-glass.  Little  dnder- 
cones  of  this  character  may  be  formed  within  the  crater  of  a  large 
vokano  during  a  single  eruption;  whilst  large  cones  are  built  up 
by  many  successive  oischarges,  each  sheet  of  fragmentary  material 
mantling  more  or  less  regularly  round  the  preceding  laj^r.  The 
symmetry  of  the  hill  is  not  mfrequentlv  affected  by  disturbing 
influences— «  strong  wind,  for  example,  Slowing  the  loose  matter 
towards  one  side.  The  sides  of  a  cinder  cone  have  generally  a  steep 
slope,  varying  from  30^  to  45^  depending  on  the  angle  of  repose 
of  the  ejectamenta.  Excellent  examples  of  small  scoria-cones  are 
found  among  the  puys  of  Auvergne  in  central  France,  whilst  a  mag- 


nificent illustration  of  this  type  of  hill  is  furnished  by  Fustyama. 
in  Japan,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  12.000  ft.  How  auch  a  cone 
may  be  rapidly  built  up  was  well  shown  by  the  formation  of  Monte 
Nuovo.  near  roszuoli — a  hill  400  ft.  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  which  is  known  from  contemporary  evidence  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  September  1538.  The 
shape  of  a  cinder  cone  may  be  retained  for  ajges,  since  it  is  not  liable 
to  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  as  the  ram  soaks  into  the  loose 
porous  mass  instead  of  running  down  the  outside.  If  lava  rises  in 
the  duct  of  a  cinder  cone,  it  may,  on  accumulation  in  the  crater, 
break  down  the  wall,  and  thus  effect  iu  escape  as  a  stream.  Cooes 
breached  in  this  way  are  not  uncommon  in  Auvergne. 

It  often  happens  that  the  cinders  and  ashes  ejected  from  a  volcano 
become  mixed  with  water,  and  so  form  a  paste,  which  sets  readily 
as  a  hard  tufaceous  mass.  Such  natural  tuff  is  indeed  similar  to 
the  hydraulic  cement  known  as  pozxolana.  which  is  formed  artificiaUv 
from  volcanic  ashes,  and  b  renowned  for  durabilitv.  Althoogn 
streams  of  volcanic  mud  are  commonly  associated  with  the  ashes  of 
a  cinder-cone  they  may  also  form  independent  structures  or  tuff- 
cones.  These  are  generally  broad-topped  hills,  having  adcs  with  an 
angle  of  slope  as  low  in  some  cases  as  15*. 

Lava-cones  are  built  up  of  streams  of  lava  which  have  consc^idated 
around  the  funnel  of  escape.  Associated  with  the  lava,  however, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  fragmentary  matter,  so  that  the  canes 
ace  composite  in  structure  and  consequently  more  acute  in  shape 
than  if  tney  were  composed  wholly  of  lava.  As  the  streams  of  lava 
in  a  volcano  run  at  different  times  m  different  directions,  they  radiate 
from  the  centre,  or  flow  from  lateral  or  eccentric  orifices,  as  irregular 
tonguesj  and  do  not  generally  form  continuous  sheets  covering  the 
mountain. 

^  When  lava  b  the  sole  or  chief  element  in  the  cone,  the  shape  of  the 
hill  b  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  chemical  composition  and 
viscosity  of  the  lava,  its  copiousness  and  the  rapidity  of  flow.  If 
the  lava  be  highlv  basic  ana  very  mobile,  it  may  spread  to  a  great 
distance  before  solidifying,  and  thus  form  a  hill  covering  a  large  area 
and  rising  perhaps  to  a  great  height,  but  remarkably  flat  in  profile. 
Were  the  lava  perfectly  Cquid,  it  would  indeed  form  a  sheet  without 
any  perceptible  slope  of  surface.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sonoe  lavas 
are  so  fluent  as  to  run  down  an  incline  of  i*,  and  flat  cones  of  basalt 
have  in  some  cases  a  slope  of  only  10*  or  even  km.  The  coloss^il 
mass  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  forms  a  remarkably  flat  broad  cone, 
spreading  over  a  baise  of  enormous  area  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
r3,900  ft.  Major  Dutton,  writing  in  1883,  said  that  "  a  mocienu 
eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  represents  more  material  than  Vesuvius 
has  emitted  since  the  days  of  Pompeii."  Yet  the  lava  b  so  mobile 
that  it  generally  wells  forth  quietly,  without  explosive  demonstra- 
tion, and  therefore  unaccompanied  by  fragmentary  ejectamenta. 
Fluent  lavas  like  those  of  Hawaii  are  also  poured  forth  from  ti« 
volcanoes  and  volcanic  fissures  of  Iceland. 

If  the  lava  be  less  basic  and  less  fusible,  the  hill  formed  by  its 
accumulation  instead  of  being  a  low  dome  will  take  the  diape  of  a 
cone  with  sides  of  higher  gradient:  in  the  case  of  aodesite  cones,  for 
instance,  the  slope  may  vary  from  2^*  to  A5*.  Acid  rocks,  or  those 
rich  in  silica,  such  as  rhyolites  ana  trachytes,  may  be  emitted  as 
very  viscous  lavas  tending  to  form  dome-shaped  or  oulbous  mabses. 
Experiment  shows  that  such  lavas  may  persist  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  semi-solid  condition.  It  b  possible  for  a  dome  to  increase 
in  sixe  not  by  the  lava  running  over  the  crater  and  down  the  sides 
but  by  injection  of  the  pasty  magma  within  the  expanding  bulb 
while  still  soft;  or  if  soliaifiea,  the  crust  yields  by  cracking.  Such 
a  mode  of  growth,  in  which  the  dome  consists  of  successive  sheets 
that  have  been  compared  to  the  skins  of  an  onion,  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr  A.  Reyer,  and  the  structure  b  typically 
represented  by  the  mamelons  or  steep-sided  domes  of  the  isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  Puy-de-D6me  in  Auvergne  is  an  example  of  a  cone 
formed  of  the  trachytic  rock  called  from  its  locality  domite,  whilst 
the  Grand  Sarcoui  in  the  same  region  illustrates  ttie  broad  dome- 
shaped  type  of  hill.  Such  domes  may  have  no  summit-crater,  and 
it  b  then  usually  assumed  that  the  top  with  the  crater  has  been 
removed  by  denudation,  but  possibly  in  some  cases  such  a  feature 
never  existed.  The  "  dome  volcano  '  of  von  Seebach  b  a  dome  of 
acid  lava  extruded  as  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  conspicuous 
chimney  or  crater.  Although  domes  are  usually  composed  of  acid 
rocks,  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  formed  also  of  basic  lavaa^ 
if  the  magma  be  protruded  slowly  at  a  low  temperature  ao  as  to  be 
rapidly  congealed. 

The  Spine  of  Peli. — A  peculiar  volcanic  structure  appeared  at  Mont 
Pel6  in  the  course  of  the  eruption  of  1902,  and  was  the  subject  of 
careful  study  by  Professor  A.  Lacroix,  Dr  E.  A.  Hoovey,  A.  Heilpria 
and  other  observers.  It  appears  that  from  fissures  in  the  iloor 
of  the  Etang  Sec  a  viscous  andesitic  lava,  partly  ouartziferous.  was 
poured  forth  and  rapidly  solidified  superficially,  forming  a  dome- 
shaped  mass  invested  by  a  crust  or  carapace.  According  to  Lacroix, 
the  crust  soon  became  fractured,  partly  by  shrinkage  on  consolida- 
tion and  partly  by  internal  tension,  and  the  dome  grew  rapidly  by 
injection  of  molten  matter.  Then  there  gradually  rose  from  the 
dome  a  huge  monolith  or  needle,  forming  a  terminal  spine,  which  io 
the  course  of  its  existence  varied  in  shape  and  height,  having  been 
at  its  maximum  in  July  1903,  when  its  absolute  height  was  about 
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rtcogniifld  in  the  Kapt«  plaint  of  Eaal  Africa  evidence  of  a  type  of 
¥iikanliin,  trhich  h«  diUinguished  as  thai  of  '*  plateau  eruptioni,  " 
AcconJine  to  him  a  number  of  vent«  opened  at  the  pc^ntt  of  inter- 
■crtion  uf  line*  of  iwealtneH  in  a  high  plateau,  givine  rise  to  many 
amal]  cons,  and  the  limullaneout  Howa  of  lava  from  Iboe  cons 


—When  the  nmlten  mj 


iie'UdSicrS 


r™»lce.  '■    ' 

bighly  inclines  m  pmnion,      lur  incuiviion  o 

plane  it  termed  iti  "  hadt  "    In  a  cinder-con 

■nri  tenaion  of  the  vapoun,  and  will  thug  fo 

■ltd  dykct,  often  radiating  from  the  volcanic  axil  and  BlrenRtt 

the  itruclure  by  Iwidinf  the  Iook  matenafs  tooelher.    Tb ,  .-. 

the  Vaile  dd  Bove.  a  bun  cavity  on  the  eau  wieaf  Etna,  the  n-alli 
enhibil  numerouf  verticaJ  dykes,  which  by  their  hardnai  itand  out 
u  roclfy  ribe,  forming  a  marked  feature  in  tbe  tceneiy  of  the  valley. 


type,  including 

«ri. 

'R^^-^^-the- 
Uy  ■■volcanic. 

T.r,E"i 

,■» 

the.So^^.ta^by21iriSd ' 

?en 

U  S^ure,'"m^  0 
nei  of  bedding,  ilio 

nay  exhibit  cS 
lex'  panll^- 
midmately  v 

il^^ih^^n" 
d.d!'"d  c'^l'i^ 

dyket 


;:x: 


Itva  having  nlidiliei 
When  Dullcn  nuti 

ioinetiinet  be  traced  ' 
the  channel  up  whic 


EJiHpIiDnally  a  dyke  may  be  hollow,  i 
dj  a  cnial  al  the  margin  of  the  fiaure  b 
he  interior  while  itai  liquid. 


toTSittm 


xainKigh.   The 
!r  plug-I.ike  ihapr 


>h.   The  iyimUilli  at  Profi 


ProfeHor  Iddingi  \mlaeiolili 
a<  been  termed  by  R-  A.  I>aly  achmofrYJi 
desribed  ai  a  boli^k  or  balMUi. 


ulitei.  ■'  or  globular  maitet  with  a  radiating  hbrou 
limn  well  leoi  in  rievitrifitd  glau.    Octanmall. 


lithophysei,  of  which  eacellent  nam' 
the  Vefiowitone  National  ftirk,  ai  d 
Globular  itruclure  on  a  large  tcale  it 
expecially  tho«  of  baaic  type,  auch  ■ 
Sicily,  which  waa  probably  formed,  « 
Platania.  by  Aow  of  the  lava  into  tub 
occurbetweenthebpheroida.,  EUipK 


■^:'iKS 


coiding  to  Prpfenor  Gae 
lava-flowi^  and  ^  A.  G 


hat  obtervcd  them  in  the  RECnt  lavat  of  Savau. 
kck4  formed  by  thrinkage  on  aotidir 
3f  lava  into  columnt,  at  famOiariy  le 


iiiitt  of  a  ^oie 

.    Each  pritm  i 

>r  ten  cuived. 

, -nd-iockel  anieu ..  

of  the  columntlie  at  right  onglei  to  the  CDolina  lurfacc  th^  are 
vertical  in  a  boriiontal  theet  of  lava,  horiioatalln  a  vtnical  dyke. 
and  inclined  or  curved  in  other  caiet.    ft  tometimea  happoii  that 


piiimt.  mottly  bcxagc 

by  a  tlight  ball-and- 


0^  regular  poIvahuI 

divided  at  inlervab  by 
I  that  the  ponioni  are 
'the  long  an 


I  chillii^  BUrfacea.  hat  not  beei 
'eloped  in  basalt  column!  by  w( 


in  aid,  ai  the  Elf  en 


[•^IT^ 


at    the    KiKkti\ir. 
ar  All  on  the  Moid, 

le  of^tch  cheeitii 


CoTuidering  how  large  a  pioponioa  ol  the  lace  of  Ibe  eailli 
il  covered  by  the  tea,  it  Kemi  likely  thai  volcanic  cruptiont 
muslfrequenllyoccurontbeocean-floor.  Wben.uoct  '  " 
though  not  oflea  bappent,  the  efiecla  of  a  lubmarine 
are  observed  during  the  disturbance, 
Illy  ogilaled,  V 


iteam;  the  * 
throwing  up  huge  fo 


Tuplioi 


idlrai 


of  el 
is;  shoals  of  dead  fis 


,lely  a 


ly  appear  above 
Ka-lcveL  This  new  land  is  the  peak  of  a  volcanic  cone  which 
is  based  on  the  sea-Boor,  and  if  in  deep  water  the  submarine 
mountain  must  evidently  be  of  ^reat  magnitude.  Christmas 
fsland  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  described  by  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews, 
ippean  to  be  a  volcanic  mounlain,  Hilh  Tertiary  Umeslonc^ 
itanding  in  water  more  than  14,000  ft.  deep.  Many  voh^anic 
islands,  such  as  those  abundantly  tcallercd  over  tbe  Pacific. 
cnu$t  have  ttaned  a>  tubmarine  volcanoes  which  reached  ifae 
lurlace  either  by  continued  upward  growth  or  by  upheaval  of 
Lhe  sea-bottom.  Etna  began  its  long  geological  history  by 
"    ■  '  '       "        ..I    ..    .-.  indVtsuviui 


>  like  n 


originally  . 


he  lea-lloor. 

M  the  eJKtamenla   (ram   a  i 

bm 

larine   vent 

ngled  »ilh 

elits  of  marin 

organisms,  and  thus  form  Instil 

ere 

uffs.    By  the 

distribution  of  the  ashes  over 

th 

e  Ka-floor. 

hrough  the  ag 

ency  of  waves  and  currents,  these 

s  may  pass 

nlaty  type. 

liine  In  the 

V^nUi«J^ 

5'iJ^I^3'ihVc''oa™  Alrijii  »^w 

"th 

le  hlediler- 

previously  had  a  depth  of  lOO  fail 

es  formed  an  island  wtich  reachn 

one  pr«nt  a 

PrJvDit,  becameknown  in  England  aiCraham'i  Island,  in  France  ai 
lie  Julie  and  in  Italy  by  various  names  M  Isola  Ferditiandea.  Being 
merely  a  loose  pile  of  scoriae,  it  rapidly  tuffered  enwon  by  the  nra. 
and  in  otmit  O""  nunlht  was  reduced  to  a  thoal  called  Ctaham't 
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Rof-    ta  1A91  a  HibAariDe  aupdbq 
Fuidim  in  the  flame  WHIen,  and  th?  1 
by  rii<IMil  H.  S.  WuhinatDn  and  FDm: 
mBiflUad.    A iKlL-kiuWD  inninn ol L  „- 
u  fdreikbAl  by  SabriAa — an  Ldet  of  cuidr 

ialhc  adtbbauib^'nKr  ihm  EfTi  new  volcanic  cone  of  bUiik 
■ud  aid  aabsi.  koovn  ai  New  Basa^aB  or  Fire  Iilind,  iiiiiit«l 
(boal  balf  a  aae  u  the  N.W.  e(  OB  Bofofllofl,  wiih  whth  it  mu 
caaflttud  by  a  lov  beach.  Annlur  bond,  cnJIed  Ferry  Isluid, 
hria  tbu  cither  of  the  otben,  aude  Ui  appeuKnce  in  the  neifh- 
bauhoad  aboat  Iba  dme  si  the  («[  eanbiiuakE  In  Califomii  in 
I9[it.    It  it  Rported  that  loaie  d  theie  iilaodi  have  Bnce  dii- 

Und   Vthamaa. 

Und  TDleaooes  an  nnall  conkal  hiUi  of  clay  wUch  diichirge, 
note  «  ]cM  pcnilteDtl]',  itnaml  of  ISne  mud,  Kmelima  ai- 
■KiUrd  with  nflphtbii  or  petroleum,  aad  usually  with  bobblea 
(f  (u.  Ai  (be  mud  a  tenenlly  ulinc,  the  billi  are  known  also 
u  "lalia."  The  gua  an  chieSy  hydrocarbons,  oEleii  with 
note  or  len  tulpliuittted  hydrogcD  and  carbon  dioLidc,  and 
lomttinia  with  nilrogen.  Though  generally  leu  than  a  yard 
ii  bti^t.  the  cones  may  io  ticcptional  cases  rise  to  an  elevation 
d  u  DDch  as  seo  (t.  The  mud  ooiei  fnm  the  lop  and 
qnadi  over  the  lidea,  or  is  spurted  (oitfa  with  the  giies. 
OcasofuHy  the  ducharge  is  vigorous,  Qud  and  stones  being 
Ihmwn  up  to  a  couiderable  height,  sometiises  accompanied 
bj  Bames  due  to  comhuilion  of  the  hydiocsibonl. 

Uod  volcanoes  ocoir  in  groups,  and  have  a  wide  diatribu- 
liOD-  They  are  known  in  Iceland^  in  Modcaa;  at  Tanun  and 
Kendi.  in  the  Crimea;  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian;  in  Java  and  in 
Trinidad:  Humboldt  described  those  near  Turbaco,  in  Colombia. 
la  Sfcdy  tbcy  occur  near  Girgenti,  and  a  group  is  known  at 
Fuooooa  Etna.  By  tbe  Sicilians  they  arc  termed,  nufCdlHlv, 
a  md  of  Arabic  origin.  Tbe  "  paint-poU"  of  the  Vellowitone 
Ntligoal  Pak  are  snull  mud  volcanoes. 

Uaoy  Bc^called  mud  volcanoes  appear  to  be  due  to  the  de- 
rangement of  aublerranean  water-Sow  or  to  landslips  in  con' 
Bcrjon  with  earthquakes,  whilst  others  may  be  referable  to 
certiiD  diemictt  reactions  gwog  on  underground;  but  there  are 
olbeii  ag*ia  which  teem  to  be  truly  of  volcanic  origin.    Hot 

RdKxd  to  a  cUyty  condilioo,  may  form  conical  mounds  of 
pisly  material,  ihraugb  which  mud  ooies  and  water  escapes, 

Ceytera  are  clnely  rcUled  to  vokaiHvt,  but  in  coniequence  of 
their  IDCirBj  intinil  they  are  Irratrd  •epamtly  (leeGeifflt),    For 

nlcaaiei|y,iKSoTrioin,SaLFlT«iAaiidMorsTTa. 
Gatrafkial  DiUrilmliaH  ef  fufcaxgu. 
It  istnalterof  frequent  observation  that  volcanoes  are  most 
•hondant  in  rcgians  marked  by  great  seismic  activity.  Although 
the  TvJcaDO  and  the  earthquake   are  not   usually  connected 

they  Sean  nferable  to  >  common  origin.  Both  volcanic  ei- 
ImsioB  and  cnullJ  movement  may  be  the  means  ol  relieving 
loca]  siainB  b  the  earth's  crust,  and  both  an  found  (o  occur, 
■s  Bticbt  nuDDably  be  eipecled,  in  many  parti  of  the  earlb 
vbere  folding  and  fnclure  ol  the  rocks  have  frequently 
bippnxd  and  when  mountain-making  appears  to  be  still  in 
pnnnw,  Tltn*,  vidcuocs  may  oilco  be  tmced  along  lono 
of  craslal  ddorraatioa,  01  folded  mountain-chains,  especislly 
rten  tbey  run  near  tbe  borders  of  the  oceanic  basins.  They 
ttefreqncBtly  anociattd  mtb  the  Pacific  type  of 
i>  nample  of  liinr  ' 


|rm  vulcanic  ring  nt^y  be  traced,  t^eh  with  many  and  ( 


S.  ■...::/;:.,■■ 

.  ..I«[and^;^»  iln™^ 

H„^!SIr^''^t*P«L6c  tth 

K'>;"i''.."n".i''.Mi'':r!!,'.i!'',',!'l'; 

rion.    Tbe  vrfcnnoe.  of  Ecuador 

\  ^,inbd  and  other.  [leeAKBBs).     , 

HmileBi.th«deo(ll.eCultof 

be  lummit  ol  the  mountain  blomi 

IraolLakellopangoTnS^. 

It  craler,  a  vot.nic  idaod  aio«  la 

^!'„7m:'', ;:;,;;;  ;,;  ','„.:' 

e  Jeno  Qarmada,  or  the  Volcano 

■e  Uie  Votan  de  Fnfjo  and  tbe 

«  aclive  in  hiflloric  tSnek  vbllM 

1  which  in  1S4I  "wept  down  (rom 

;d  Guatemala,  but  this  flood  was 

L.IUI.    ThehighataftbeKvoIcanic 

lallepell,   n»?,   to   an  .Kilude   of, 

Po'pocalepttl  ('■  Ike  ■moiling  m 

17.8SD  ft,,  and  from  it.  crater 

ulphur  wai  at  one  time  t™eni.ii. 
icano  of  Jonillo,  nor  Toluca,  at  a 

caUy  ci^iectcd.    Tbe  (anKHi*  vt 

from  the  aea,  ham  been  the  centie  of  much 
it  waa  rnnJEd  by  Humboldt,  who  viiiitd 
loj,  asasttildng  proof  ef  the  elevation  thmry.  It  came  into 
nee  landly  duting  an  eruptaon  which  tiegao  in  SeplemEicr 
when  It  was  aaki  by  uiuefenEiAc  obagverm  tliat  the  ground 
_  ...jj__>..  ,_«...*  ...  .  ,...  ..     ^^  .       1^  tlioiigh  not  of 

B  of  lin^  chi^ 
of  imall  mounda 
E  kvi.  and  locally 


exceptioul  magaitud^  ia  situat 
hood  of  JoriiVo  there  are  three 
of  cinder  and  ash  foniiAt  aiwind 


n  Jorullo  U 


Mount  Hcnd,  In  Onson,  ea^n  vapour. 

I"  in  Wuhington.     Mount  St   HcIeu 

in  I^I  aod  1841;  and  Mount  Baber 

Ibe  Cascade  kan(4  Is  said  la  have  bexa  active  in  1843.  Few 
volcanic  peaks  occur  In  tbe  Risky  Mountains,  but  evidence  of 
lingering  activity  It  very  marked  in  Ibe  geysen  and  hot  opringt  of 
the  YelbwBUBe  National  Park.  Tbe  eanh's  internal  heal  ii  also 
maairesled  at  many  points  ebewbere,  as  at  Steamboat  Spring!  on 
the  Virginia  Range,  an  oflshool  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the 
Conulock  Lode. 

Volcanic  activity  ii  prominent  in  Alaska,  alone  Ihe  Coast  Rarie 
and  in  the  nciihbouring  islands.    The  crater  of  Mount  Edgccumbe. 

douhllul.  Mount 'Fairwrather  hai  pmbably  been  in  recent  activity, 
and  the  lolly  cone  of  Mount  Wiangcll,  on  Capper  river,  i>  rcnrtol 

Unimak  Island  haj  two  volcanoo,  which  have  supplied  the  natives 
with  flulphur  and  obsidian;  one  of  tbac  volcanoes  being  Mount 
Shishaldin,  a  cone  rivaUng  Fuiiyania  in  graccTuI  contour.    Th« 


UI  Ihe  south  at  Calilor 
(California)  was  also  ac 
Mono  Valley  craters  ai 
The  Cascade  Range  ci 
lew  show  signs  of  aclivll 

as  alio  doea  Mount  t 

(Wasbhittonl  was  hi  erupti 
(Waibington)  ■■--  - 


Accordifu  to  Fnttmot  I. 
alN.Amnus.llKRani 

Fmn  Ihe  Afeuiiu  Ii 


sdc.  or  (he  Intnl. iluB  o(  no 
le  hibjrct  ol  c«nfuL  Kndy  by 


duwtiDut-    Tbe  Enat  cruMnn 
^TMo,  obicb  occumd  i     886 

>9ti  millioii  leu  of  milffl^ 
DHHt  Lun  ifluid  oE  Jafa     ii 
enter.   Ip  the  Booin  group  of  aU 
by  tucb  OBDwa  u  Voum  lihn 

SeiHli  of  tbe  JipuwH  uchlpc 
tbnuflh  loaie  null  iiluidi  in  or   sa 
uid  niencc  DBwerdt  by  Fomora 
■ubtcfniKAii  ictlvity  find    ib 
ami  volcinoa.    Alter  ia     t 


mi'i 


;Ejoy  itie  " 


Zealand  bntinted      benen 
the  otiptiDB  of  T  nw 


Tbe  gmt  volcanLcdinricl      Nnr 
part  of  North  Island,  menumbk 

■  886.    Thii  thiet-peilied  n  on    ne  k        iKK        La 

Tinwen.  not  erewuily  knoum  w  have  bees  active,  suddenly  biim 
into  action:  >_  liilgt  lift  (Hien«l,  and  Lake  Rolomahana  tuUidHl. 

Toafarto>iaintiieiot(Btaia*taBe.vhLUt  Mount  Riispchuistceardtr] 


Anlaccllca, 
which  liac 
the  Pacific 

tbe  Pi 


n  RoH  Island,  off  South  Victoria  Land,  in 
■n  UK  volcanoa  ol  Erebus  and  Tenor,  the  lonnor  of 
live.  Tbne  an  often  icirarded  u  rtmolcly  rcbtcd  ta 
tone,  but  Dr  C.  T.  Piiorlias  shown  thai  the  Antarcdc 
:lia  which  he  examined  belonged  to  the  Atlantic  and  noc 


hin  the  great  ba^  of  the  Pacibc,  imperfectly  aurrDoib 
ikrn  giTdle  of  volcamea,  there  la  a  vatt  number  of  scj 
I  andgrDjpa  of  islands  nf  wicanic  origin,  risinrt  fror 


,. ^  _t  the  Hawaiian  Archipdago,  wberL 

at  least  fifteen  large  n^caidc  mountauu — all  extinct,  hovf\'er. 

.th  the  exception  of  three  bi  HavaQ.  namely  Mauna  Loi.  Kihuci 

id  Huablu:  and  of  these  Hualalai  baa  bcu  dormant  since  ifiii. 
b  notable  that  the  two  preaeiu  gigantic  centre*  of  activity,  thDu}:h 

ithin  ao  m.  of  each  other,  kppcar  to  be  lodependcnl  In  th«[r 

Sivity.  Several  of  the  Hawaiiin  Islaada,  aa  pidoted  out  by 
Dana,  who  was  a  very  higli  authority  on  tbii  gnnjp,  consist  ol 
ro  volcanoea  uaitcd  at  the  base.  tDTRiing  volai^  twins  or  doublet?. 
The  volcanic  regiana  of  the  Pad  lie  aie  connected  with  those  of 
e  Indian  Ocean  by  a  grand  train  of  islands  rich  in  vokanocg. 


Ibe  Sunda  Islands,  where  they  form  a  band  extending  aaiaUy 


-™.'"' 

latl  island 

the  eau  of  lava-not^y  in  FToro,  Sumba-a,  Lnn. 

tii'rid'^r^iXiJS^'s^rw.rj;^!!: 

Mkand 

th^ 

In  the  year  iSij.    Java  eonlalDs  within  its  small  arr 

49  great  volcanic  mountama— active,  dormant  and 

eitinct. 

brgeat  i>  Smerin,  about  U.OOD  ft.  hiih.  but, the  moU  regularly 

intemintcd  BCtivity,  emitting  unually  only  ashes  and  V 
in  isaj  lava  sinimed  fortli.     Many  of  the  Javi 

est  volea 

prewni  marked  regularity  of  omlour.  with  the  sido 

nd   prob 

bfy 

ridged  by  ash-slides.    The  radial  [urmn  on  voica 

Bic  cones 

g|  Kraluloa  io  the  Strait  of  Sunda 


:,butanKibo,oneofthe 
served.     The  Mfumbinj 

'ii^  partia1ly"acti«. 


thu  ialand.    Probably  tt 


ta  of  (U  lava  in  tbe  tenared  Guis  of 
ly  have  been  related  tbe  Tertiary 


of  Scotland  and  Ihe  nonh  of  Ireland, 
epatalea  the  old  volcanic  area  of  Biitau  tmm 
igoea  of  the  Aiorea.  the  Canaries  and  Ibe  Cape 
i—t  little  bland  in  the  Canary  group,  with  a 

the  hialory  of  yuhanalefy.  in  that  it  fumiabed 


«ion?T?h. 


real  earth-fold  which,  rising  ai  a  curved  ridge 
nleitbe  Caribbean  So  Ttom  tbe  AtlaDtiL 

aled  on  the  inner  bolder  of  the  curve.      It  is 

on  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  situat<3  at  the 

T— one  being  appstently  in  eastern  and  the 
t  of  the  great  l^acific  girdle. 

l-defined  hranchei  thrown  oH  eaatwarJsfmso 

uviutisiheonlyaclivevDleanocinthe  main- 

ween  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Miica:  one  in 

car  Pantellarii.   ileelf  ■  volcanic   ble.     Ol 

volcanoes,  some  of  the  best  known  arc  in 

in  Bohemia  and  in  Catalonia,  whibi  the  vnl- 

udei  tbe  Euganean  hilb,  Ibe  Alban  hilb.  the 
The  great  lakes  of  Bobena  and  Biaccius 

n'dt'!i'o™^«^v'inclSX"s?hb^"h''.h. 

le  UedilcmacBJi  n 
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vofeuc  acdvity  nay  be  txaced  into  A«!a  Minor  and  thence  to 
Anwak  and  the  Caucasus.  East  of  Smyrna  there  is  a  great  desolate 
tnct  which  the  ancients  recognized  as  volcanic  and  termed  the 
Catacecaamene  (burnt  countnr).  The  volcanic  districts  of  Lydia  were 
studied  by  Pkofesaor  H.  S.  W^ington.  In  the  plateau  of  Armenia 
tbcrc  are  several  extinct  volcanic  mountains,  more  or  less  destroyed, 
of  which  the  best  known  b  Ararat.  Nimnid  Dagh  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Van  is  said  to  have  been  in  eruptbn  in  the  year  1441.  Dr  F. 
Qivakl  has  described  the  volcanoes  of  Armenia.  Of  the  volcanoes 
JD  Pcnian  territory  not  now  active,  Demavend,  south  of  the  Caspian, 
is  an  important  example.  Elbun  is  also  described  as  an  old  volcano. 
It  bas  been  said  that  in  Central  Asia  there  are  certain  vents  still 
active;  and  recent  volcanic  rocks  are  known  from  the  Przhevalsky 
chain  and  other  localities. 

The  nanbcr  of  volcanoes  known  to  be  actually  active  on  the  earth 
b  rcnenUy  estimated  at  between  joo  and  400,  but  there  is  reason 
to  Ddieve  that  this  estimate  is  far  too  low.  If  account  be  taken  of 
those  volcanic  cones  which  have  not  been  active  in  historic  time,  the 
total  will  probably  rise  to  several  thousands.  The  distribution  of 
volcanoes  at  various  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  revealed  by  the 
local  occurrence  of  volcanic  rocks  at  different  horizons  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  is  discussed  under  Geology.  Periods  of  fitat  earth- 
■lovtmcnt  have  been  marked  by  exceptional  volcanic  activity. 

Causes  of  VuUanicUy, 

In  dtscossing  the  cause  of  vulcanidty  two  problems  demand 
attentioo:  fixst  the  origin  of  the  heat  necessary  for  the  mani- 
fcstatkn  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  secondly  the  nature  of 
the  force  by  which  the  heated  matter  is  raised  to  the  surface 
aad  ejected.  Acooiding  to  the  old  view,  which  assumed  that 
the  earth  was  a  ^beroid  of  molten  matter  invested  by  a  com- 
parativdy  thin  crust  of  solid  rock,  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  appeared  fairly  simple.  The  molten  interior 
supplied  the  heated  matter,  while  the  shrinkage  of  the  cooling 
crust  produced  fxactures  that  formed  the  volcanic  channels 
thnwi^  which  it  was  assumed  the  magma  might  be  squeezed 
out  m  the  process  of  contmction.  When  physidsts  urged  the 
necessity  of  assnming  that  the  globe  was  practically  solid, 
vnkaaolo^sts  were  constrained  to  modify  their  views.  Follow- 
ing a  saggestion  of  W.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  they  supposed 
that  the  magma,  fanstead  of  existing  in  a  general  central  cavity, 
was  bcated  in  oomparatively  small  subterranean  lakes.  Some 
sathfirities  again,  like  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  regarded  the  magma 
as  constituting  a  liquid  aone,  intermediate  between  a  solid  core 
sad  a  solid  shcfl. 

If  solidification  of  the  primitive  mdten  ^be  proceeded  from 
the  centre  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  sphere  pracrically  solid,  it 
is  conceivable  that  portions  of  the  orighial  magma  mi^t  never 
tbeiess  be  retained  in  cavities,  and  thus  form  "  residuisl  lakes. 
Alihoai^  the  mass  miglit  be  for  the  most  part  solid,  the  outer 
pOTtJon,  or  "crust,"  could  conceivably  have  a  honeycombed 
structure,  a&d  any  magma  retained  in  the  cells  might  serve 
indirectly  to  feed  the  volcanoes.  Neighbouring  volcanoes  seem 
m  some  cases  to  draw  their  supply  of  lava  from  independent 
sources,  favouring  the  idea  of  local  cisterns  or  "  intercrustal 
RservoirSb"  It  b  probable,  however,  that  subterranean  re- 
servoirs of  magma,  if  they  exist,  do  not  represent  relics  of  an 
original  flnid  condition  of  the  earth,  but  the  molten  material 
mvf  be  merely  rock  which  has  become  fused  locally  by  a 
ttnoporary  devdopment  of  heat  or  more  likely  by  a  relief  of 
pressore.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  magma 
teqnired  to  supply  the  most  copious  lava-flows  is  comparatively 
sxaS,  the  greatest  recorded  outflow  (that  of  Tomboro  in  Sum- 
bawa,  in  18x5)  not  having  exceeded,  it  is  said,  six  cubic  miles; 
aad  even  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  Whilst  in  many 
cues  the  magma-dstems  may  be  comparatively  small  and 
temporary,  it  mu5t  be  remembered  that  there  are  regions  where 
the  volcaiUc  rocks  are  so  similar  throughout  as  to  suggest  a 
CBsmon  origin,  thus  needing  intercrustal  reservoirs  of  great 
eitcnt  and  capadty.  It  has  been  suggested  that  comparatively 
soaJI  basins,  feeding  individual  volcanoes,  may  draw  their 
sBpply  from  more  extensive  reservoirs  at  greater  depths. 

Much  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  source  of  the  heat 
fcqoired  for  the  local  mdting  of  rock.  Chemical  action  has 
aaturally  been  suggested,  especially  that  of  superfidal  water,  but 
iis  adequacy  may  be  doubted.    After  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  dia- 
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covery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  he  thought  that  their  remark* 
able  behaviour  with  water  might  explain  the  origin  of  subterranean 
heat;  and  in  more  recent  years  others  have  seen  a  local  source  of 
heat  in  the  oxidation  of  large  deposits  of  iron,  such  as  that  brought 
up  in  the  basalt  of  Disco  Island  in  Greenland.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  Moissan  and  by  Gautier  that  water  might  attack 
certain  metallic  carbides,  if  they  occur  as  subterranean  deposits, 
and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  products  characteristic  of  volcanoes. 
But  it  seems  that  all  such  action  must  be  very  limited,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  general  explanation  of 'volcanic 
phenomena.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
access  of  water  to  a  rock  already  heated  may  have  an  important 
physical  effect  by  reducing  its  mdting  point,  and  may  thus 
greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  a  supply  of  molten  matter. 
The  admission  of  surface-waters  to  heated  rocks  is  naturally 
regarded  as  an  important  source  of  motive  power  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  generation  of  vapour,  but  it  is  doubtful  to 
what  extent  it  may  contribute,  if  at  all,  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  heat. 

According  to  Robert  Mallet  a  competent  source  of  sub- 
terranean heat  for  volcanic  phenomena  might  be  derived  from 
the  transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compressing  and 
crushing  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  a  consequence  of 
secular  contraction.  This  view  he  worked  out  with  much 
ingenuity,  supporting  it  by  mathematical  reasoning  and  an 
appeal  to  experimental  evidence.  It  was  claimed  for  the  theory 
that  it  explained  the  linear  distribution  of  volcanoes,  thdr 
relation  to  mountain  chains,  the  shallow  depth  of  the  fod  and 
the  intermittcnce  of  eruptive  activity.  A  grave  objection, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  concdving  that  the  heat,  whether 
due  to  crushing  or  compression,  could  be  concentrated  locally 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  elevation  of  temperature  for 
melting  the  rocks.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Rev.  O. 
Fisher,  the  crushing  could  not,  under  the  most  favourable  dr- 
cumstances,  evolve  heat  enough  to  account  for  volcanic 
phenomena. 

Since  pressure  raises  the  melting-point  of  any  solid  that 
expands  on  liquefaction,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
deep-seated  rocks,  though  actually  solid,  may  be  potentially 
liquid;  that  is,  they  are  maintained  in  a  solid  state  by  pressure 
only.  Any  local  relief  of  pressure,  such  as  might  occur  in  the 
folding  and  faulting  of  rocks,  would  tend,  without  further 
accession  of  heat,  to  induce  fusion.  But  although  moderate 
pressure  raises  the  fusing-point  of  most  solids,  it  is  believed, 
from  modem  researches,  that  very  great  pressures  may  have 
a  contrary  effect. 

It  is  held  by  Professor  S.  Arrhenius  that  at  great  depths  in 
the  earth  the  molten  rock,  being  above  its  critical  point,  can 
exist  only  in  the  gaseous  condition;  but  a  gas  under  enormotis 
pressure  may  behave,  so  far  as  compressibility  is  concerned, 
like  a  rigid  solid.  He  condudes,  from  the  high  density  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  and  from  other  considerations,  that  the  central 
part  of  our  planet  consists  of  gaseous  iron  (about  80%  of  the 
earth's  diameter)  followed  by  a  zone  of  rock  magma  in  a 
gaseous  condition  (about  15%),  which  passes  insensibly  out- 
wards into  liquid  rock  (4%),  covered  by  a  thin  solid  crust  (less 
than  X  %  of  diameter).  If  water  from  the  crust  penetrates  by 
osmosb  through  the  sea-floor  to  the  molten  interior,  it  acts,  at 
the  high  temperature,  as  an  acid,  and  decomposes  the  silicates 
of  the  magma.  The  liquid  rock,  expanded  and  rendered  more 
mobile  by  this  water,  rises  in  fissures,  but  in  its  ascent  suffers 
cooling,  so  that  the  water  then  loses  its  power  as  an  add  and  is 
displaced  by  silicic  acid,  when  the  escaping  steam  gives  rise  to 
the  explosive  phenomena  of  the  volcano.  The  mechanism  of  the 
volcano  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  a  geyser,  a  comparison 
long  ago  suggested  by  Rev.  O.  Fisher  and  other  geologists. 

According  to  the  "  planetesimal  theory  "  of  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  Dr  F.  R.  Moulton,  which  assumes  that  the 
earth  was  formed  by  the  accretion  of  vast  numbers  of  small 
cosmical  bodies  called  planetesimals,  the  original  heat  of  the 
earth's  interior  was  due  chiefly  to  the  compression  of  the  grow- 
ing globe  by  its  own  gravity.    The  heat,  proceeding  from  the 
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new  viewi  of  the  origm  of  the  earth's  inteniil  heat 
have  rejuhed  Irom  Ihe  discovery  of  radioactivity,    li  has  be 
shown  by  the  Hon.  K.  J.  Strutt,  Professor  J.  Joly  and  othi 
that  radium  ia  present  in  all  igneous  locJu,  and  it  is  eitimat 
that  the  quanlily  la  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  amply  sufficie 
to  maiataiti  its  temperature.    Aa  ingenious  hypothesis  « 
enunciated  by  Major  C.  E.  Dutlon,  who  found  in  the  radi 
activity  of  the  mdu  a  sufficient  Source  of  heat  for  the  t 
planation  of  all  volcanic  phenomena.     He  believes  that  t 
development  of  heat  arising  from  radioacliviiy  may  gradually 
bring  about  lbs  local  melting  of  the  n>du  BO  ts  to  form  large 
■ubterrancan  pools  of  magma,  fnm  which  the  volcanoes  may 
be  supplied.    The  supply  is  usually  drawn  from  shallow  sources, 
probably,  according  to  Dutton,  from  a  depth  of  not  more    ' 
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VOLCAHO  ULAHDI.  three  small  islands  in  Uie  nsten 
Pacific  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  lormini  part  ol  the 
Japanese  empire  (annexed  in  1&91).  Tliey  ate  also  known  as 
the  Magellan  Archipelago,  and  in  Japan  ss  Kwann-tetto 
(series  of  volcanic  islands).  They  are  siluated  between  a4* 
and  ]6°  N.  and  141°  and  143*  E.  Their  nuns  are  Eita-iwo- 
jima  (Santo  Alessandro],  Iwo-jiraa  [Sulphur)  and  Hlnami- 
iwo-jima  (Sanlo  Agostino).  Kita-iwo-jims— which,  aa  hs 
name  (ibila]  implies.  Is  Ihe  most  northerly  ot  the  thite — rises 
1510  ft.  above  the  water,  and  Minami-iwo-jima,  the  meat 
southerly,  to  a  height  of  jDii  ft.  The  islands  are  not  inhabited. 
With  this  group  is  sometimo  included  another  island.  Amy 
bispo,  nearer  the  Bonin  group- 

VOLCD  [mod.  BncciHo),  an  ancient  town  of  Lucania,  iiiS 
ft.  above  sea-level,  the  chief  town  of  the  Indepeodeiit  tribe 
of  the  Volceiani,  Vuldentes  or  Volceotani,  wbeac  territm; 
was  bouoded  N.  by  that  of  the  HIrpini,  W.  and  S,  by  Lucania 
and  £.  by  the  territory  ol  Venusia.  Some  pre-Koman  ruiu 
aim  eiist  (Sol.  Scat,,  1SS4.  rij).  It  became  a  mvct/iui, 
and  In  AJ),  313  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  il,  ittclud- 
ing  the  town  of  Kumistro,  the  large  Cyck^Kan  walls  of  whkh 
may  still  be  seen,  a)  m.  below  Muro  Lucano.  Below  1^  towa 
is  a  well-preserved  Roman  bridge  over  the  linages  (raod- 
Tanagro). 

See  G.  Pamnl  In  SHitU  iifii  ami  C1B97).  '^3- 

VOLCI,  or  Vtna,  an  andent  town  ol  Etruiia-    The  drtuil 

and  of  Koman  buildings  within  them  stiU  "<"      The  Foole 

della  Badia  over  the  Flora,  a  bridge  with  a  main  arch  of  66  (I. 

30ve  the  atream,  is  also  Roman.    Ad  aqueduct 

The  former  wealth  of  the  town  is  mainly  proved 

by  the  discoveries  made  in  its  extensive  necropolis  from  iSifi 

onwards — Greek    vases,    bronxes    and    other    rtmaini— many 

f     hich  are  now  in  the  Vatican.    By  1856  over  tj.ooo  tomha 

ha     it  was  calculated,  been  f^tened.    Tlese  were  cotirdy  aub- 

rranean,  and  little  is  now  to  be  seea  on   the  site  hut   a 

great  tumulus,  Ihe  Cucumella.  aod  a  few  smaller  ones.    The 

escoes  from  the  Francois  tomb,  discovered  In  1B57,  illustratirig 

reek  and  Etniscan  myths,  are  now  In  the  Muieo  Torkmia 

Rome.      Void  was  one  of  the  twdve  towns  of  Eiruiia- 

tuncaniui  triumphed  over  the  people  ol  Vulsinli  and  Void 

Bo  B-C.,and  the  colony  of  Cosa  was  founded  In  their  territory. 

Tbis  seems  to  have  led  to  the  decline  of  the  dly,  and  il  data 

seem  to  have  .been  ol  great  imporlancn  in  the  Roman 

period,  though  it  became  an  episcopal  see. 

See  C.  Dennis.  Cilirt  nwf  Ctmtltrit$  (^  Elmria  (Londoa.  laSj), 

7.  ii,  50]:   S.  CkII,  FimiUti  iav  la  nk'Sfofa  it  Vain'  (Pan. 

TjutioH).  ^^  (T.  As.) 

LB.  a  book-name  (invented  by  Dr  J.  Fleming,  aathor  of 

Id-mice  which  have  dieek-tccth  of  the  same  general  type. 
ough  the  British  representatives  of  this  group  sbotild 
ubtedly  retain  their  vernacular  designations  of  watcr-rmt 

enience  in  loology  as  a  general  one  for  all  Ibe  members 

e  group.    Systemstically  voles  are  classed  In  the  ■-■ "■■"''■^•^ 

rd      RODEHTU,  In  which  they  constitute  the  typical  scciioa 

the  subfamily  Microtinae  in  the  Muridse,  or  mousc-gnrap. 

As       group,  voles  are  chatacleriiid  by  being  more  huvily 

uil    than  lats  and  mice,  and  by  their  leas  brisk  movcmuts. 
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Bimdaya,  and  North  America,  are  divided  into  genera  and 
tabgeneca.     Examples  of  some  of  these  are  afforded  by  the 

English   representatives 
of  the  group. 

The  first  of  these  is 
the  common  short- 
tailed  fidd-mouse,  or 
field-vole/'  Microttu 
agresiis,  which  belongs 
to  the  typical  section 
of  the  type  genus,  and 
is  about  the  sLse  of  a 
mouse,  with  a  short. 
stumpy   body,    and    a 

Upperand  Lcmer  Moknof  the Water-Rat  J*'*  *^**i^  one-third  the 
(v  Water-Volc),  Mkrotus  ampkilnus.     icnffh  of  the  head  and 

body.  The  hind  feet 
have  sis  pads  on  their  inferior  surfaces,  and  the  colour  is  duU 
grizzled  brown  above  and  greyish  white  below.  The  molar  teeth 
have  respectively  5,  5  and  6  prisms  above,  and  9,  5  and  3  below. 
This  rodent  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  British  mammals,  and  fre- 
quents fields,  woods  and  gardens  in  numbers,  often  doing  consider- 
able damage  owing  to  its  fondness  for  garden  produce.  It  is 
gntad  over  the  whde  of  Great  Britain  (ezdusive  of  the  Orkneys),, 
while  on  the  continent  of  Europe  its  range  extends  from  Fin- 
land to  North  Italy  and  from  France  and  Spain  to  Russia. 

The  second  and  larger  H)ecies  is  the  water-rat,  or  "  water- 
vde/'  which  belongs  to  a  second  section  of  the  genus,  and  is 
commonly  known  as  Uicrohu  {Arricok^  amphibiuSt  although 
some  writers  employ  the  inappropriate  specific  name  terrestris. 
U  is  aboat  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  has  long  soft  thick  fur,  of  a 
ottiform  grizzled  brown,  except  when  (as  is  not  uncommon) 
it  B  blark.  The  tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body,  and  the  hind  feet  are  long  and  powerful,  although  not 
webbed,  and  have  five  rounded  pads  on  their  lower  surfaces. 
Ib  (he  upper  jaw  the  first  molar  has  5,  the  second  4  and  the 
third  4  (visms,  of  which  the  last  is  irregular  and  sometimes 
divided  into  two,  making  s*  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  molar 
has  7  prisms^  of  which  the  3  anterior  are  generally  not  fully 
separated  from  one  another,  the  second  s  ^^'^  t^  third  3. 
The  water-rat  is  perhaps  the  most  often  soen  of  all  English 
mammah,  owing  to  its  diurnal  habits.  It  frequents  rivers 
and  streams,  burrowing  in  the  banks,  and  often  causing  con- 
siderahje  damage.  Its  food  consists  almost  wholly  of  water- 
weeds,  rushes  and  other  vegetable  substances,  but  it  will 
also  eat  animal  food  on  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  insects,  mice 
or  yooQg  birds.  The  female  has  during  the  summer  three  or 
four  litters,  each  of  from  two  to  seven  young.  The  range  of 
the  water-rat  extends  over  Europe  and  North  Asia  from 
Fii^aiMt  to  China,  but  the  q>ecies  is  not  found  in  Ireland, 
where  no  member  of  the  group  is  native. 

The  redofaacked  field-mouse  or  "  bank-vole  '*  may  be  distinguished 
eaernally  from  the  first  spedea  by  its  more  or  less  rusty  or  rufous- 
coiouxcd  bade,  its  laiger  ears  and  its  comparatively  longer  tail, 
whacfa  attains  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  head  and  body.  On 
aooooat  of  an  important  difference  in  the  structure  of  its  molars, 
it  is  aow  very  senerJly  referred  to  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name 
ef  EmUmys  ^areolus;  these  teeth  developing  roots  at  a  certain 
stofe  of  cxiscenoe,  iodtead  of  growing  permanently.  Thdr  prisms 
eambcr  respectively  5  and  4  and  5  above,  and  7,  3  and  3  below^ 
The  habits  of  this  species  are  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  the 
one  fint  on  the  list.  Its  range  in  Great  Britain  extends  northwards 
to  Morayshire,  but  it  is  represented  in  an  island  off  the  Pembroke 
caast  by  a  distinct  form:  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  extends 
from  Fcanoe  and  Italy  to  southern  Rusva,  while  it  is  represented 
in  aordwni  Asia  ana  North  America  by  closely  allied  epedes. 
Fossil  vdba  from  the  Pliocene  of  England  and  Italy  with  molars 
which  ase  sooted  as  soon  as  developed  tmrm  the  genus  Mimomys. 

(R.  L.*) 

TOLOA  (known  to  the  Tatars  as  BiU,  ItU  or  AUl;  to  the 
Fiuiidi  tribes  as  Rau,  and  to  the  andents  as  Rka  and  Oarus), 
the  ioogett  and  most  important  river  of  European  Russia.  It 
rises  in  tbe  Valdai  plateau  of  Tver  and,  after  a  winding  course 
flf  2395  m.  (1070  in  a  straifl^t  line),  falls  into  the  Caspian  at 
It  is  by  far  the  longest  river  of  Europe,  the 


Danube,  which  comes  next  to  it,  being  only  1775  nu,  whUe 
the  Rhine  (760  m.)  is  shorter  even  than  two  of  the  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  Volga — the  Oka  and  the  Kama.  lis  drainage 
area,  which  indudes  the  whole  of  middle  and  eastern  as  well 
as  iMirt  of  south-eastern  Russia,  amounts  to  563,300  sq.  m., 
thus  exceeding  the  aggregate  superfidcs  of  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  containing  a  population  of  fifty 
millions.  Its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  an  aggregate  length 
of  nearly  20,000  m.  The  "  basin  "  of  the  Volga  is  not  limited 
to  its  actual  catchment  area.  By  a  system  of  canals  which 
connect  the  upper  Volga  with  the  Neva,  the  commercial  mouth 
of  the  Volga  has  been  tran^erred,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Ca^Ian 
to  the  Baltic,  thus  making  St  Petersburg,  the  capital  and 
chief  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  port  of  the  Volga  basin  as 
well.  Other  less  important  canals  connect  it  with  the  Western 
Dvina  (Riga)  and  the  White  Sea  (Archangel);  while  a  railway 
only  45  m.  in  length  joins  the  Volga  with  the  Don  and  the  Sea 
of  Asov,  and  three  great  trunk  lines  bring  its  lower  parts  into 
connexion  with  the  Baltic  and  western  Europe. 

The  Volga  rises  In  extensive  marshes  on  the  Valdai  plateau,  where 
the  W.  Dvina  also  has  its  origin.  L^ke  Seligcr  was  formerly  considered 
to  be  the  principal  source;but  that  distinction  is  now  given  to  j^ , 
a  small  spring  issuing  beneath  a  chapel  (57*  15'  N. ;  32**  30'  ^^^^ 
E.)  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh  to  the  west  of  Seliger. 
llie  honour  has  also  been  claimed,  not  without  plausibilityr,  for  the 
Runa  rivulet.  Recent  exact  surv^  have  shown  these  originating 
marshes  to  be  no  more  than  665  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  stream 
first  traverses  several  small  lakes,  all  having  the  same  level,  and, 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Runa,  enters  Lake  Volga.  A  dam 
erected  a  few  miles  below  that  lake,  with  a  storage  of  nearly  10.000 
million  cub.  ft.  of  water,  makes  it  posuble  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
Volga  as  far  down  as  the  Sheksna.  thus  rendering  it  navigable,  even 
at  low  water,  from  its  65th  mile  onwards. 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Sheksna  the  Volga  flows  with  a  very 
gentle  descent  towards  the  south-east,  past  Yaroslavl  and  Kostroma, 
along  a  broad  valley  hollowed  to  a  depth  of  150-200  ft.  m  the 
Permian  and  Jurassic  deposits.  In  fact,  its  course  lies  through  a 
string  of  depressions  formerly  filled  with  wide  lakes,  all  linked 
together.  When  the  Volga  at  length  assumes  a  due  south-east 
direction  it  is  a  large  river  (8250  cub.  ft.  per  second,  rising  occasionally 
In  high  flood  to  as  much  as  178.360  cub.  ft.) ;  of  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries, the  Unzha  (365  m.,  330  navigable),  from  the  north,  u  the 
most  important. 

The  next  great  tributary  is  the  Oka,  which  comes  from  the  south- 
west after  having  traversed,  on  its  course  of  950  m..  all  the  Great 
Rusuan  provinces  of  central  Rusaa.  It  rises  in  the  govern-  ^^u^. 
ment  of-Orel,  among  hills  which  also  send  tributaries  to  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
Dnieper  and  the  Don.  and  recdves  on  the  left  the  Upa.  the  i^oj^a. 
Zhizdra,  the  Ugra  (300  m.),  the  Moskva,  on  which  steamers 
ply  up  to  Moscow,  the  Klyazma  (305  m.)t  on  whose  banks  arose  the 
middle-Russian  principality  of  Suzdal,  and  on  the  right  the  navigable 
Tsna  (?55  m.)  and  Moksha.    Every  one  of  these  tributaries  is  con- 
nected with  some  important  event  in  the  history  of  Great  Russuu 
The  drainage  area  of  the  Oka  is  a  territory  of  07,000  sq.  m.   It  has 
been  mainuined  that,  of  the  two  rivere  which  unite  at  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod.  the  Oka.  not  the  Volga,  b  the  chief;  the  fact  is  that  both 
in  length  (818  m.)  and  in  drainage  area  abovetheconfluence  (80,500 
sq.  m.^.  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  length  of  its  tributaries,  the  Volga 
is  the  inferior  stream. 

At  its  confluence  with  the  Oka  the  Volga  entere  the  broad  lacustrine 
depression  which  must  have  communicated  with  the  Caspian  durmg 
the  post-Pliocene  period  by  means  of  at  least  a  broad  strait. 
I  ts  level  at  low  water  is  only  190  ft  above  that  of  the  ocean. 
Immediately  below  the  confluence  the  breadth  of  the  river 
ranges  from  350  to  1 750  yds.  There  are  many  islands  which  ^ 
change  their  appearance  and  position  after  each  inundation.  On 
the  nght  the  Volga  is  joined  by  the  Sura,  which  drains  a  large  area 
and  brings  a  volume  of  2700  to  22.000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  second, 
the  Vetluga  (465  m.  long,  of  which  365  are  navigable),  from  the 
forest-tracts  of  Yaroslavl,  and  many  smaller  tributaries.  Then 
the  stream  turns  south-east  and  descends  into  another  lacustrine 
depression,  where  it  recdves  the  Kama,  bdow  Kazafi.  Remains 
of  molluscs  still  extant  in  the  Caspian  occur  extensivdy  throughout 
this  depression  and  up  the  lower  Kama. 

The  Kama,'  which  brings  to  the  Volga  a  contnbution  ranging 
from  52.500  to  144400  cub.  ft.  and  occasionally  reaching  51^,000  cub. 
ft.  per  second,  might  i^in  be  conridcred  as  the  more  important 
of  tne  two  rivers.  It  rises  in  Vyatka,  takes  a  wide  sweep  towards 
the  north  and  east,  and  then  flows  south  and  south-west  to  jom  the 
Volga  after  a  course  of  no  less  than  1 150  m. 

»To  the  Votyaks  it  is  known  as  the  Budzhim-Kam.  to  the 
Chuvashes  as  the  Shoiga-adil  and  to  the  Tatars  as  the  Cholman-Kld 
or  Ak-idd,  all  woids  signifying  "  White  river." 
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lis  banks  for  a  diilance  of  J  to  is  m.;  even  tbe  level  of  llie 
Caipian  is  considerably  affected  by  the  cudden  influi  e(  water 
bmiglit  by  tbe  Volga.  The  anumot  of  lu^Mnded  mitler 
brouglil  down  is  coimpondingly  gnat.  All  along  iu  coune 
the  Volga  is  eroding  and  destroying  its  banks  with  great 
Tapldity»  towns  and  loading  porta  havo  constantly  to  be 
iliifted  farther  back. 
The  queilion  oi  Ihe  gradual  denccalion  of  the  Volga,  ant" 
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1  which  were  easily  luvl^ble  then  are  now 

0  tbe  smallest  craft.    The  desicutkin  of  the 

1  been  often  attributed  to  Ihe  steady  destnic- 
s.  But  it  [s  obvious  that  there  art  other 
worli.  nbich  ue  of  a  much  more  important 

of  wbich  the  brger  phenomena  of  Che 
geneiai  desiccation  of  Eastern  and  Wnlem  Turkesian  are 
contemporaneous  Dianilestations.  The  gradual  elevation  o( 
the  whole  of  noithem  Ruwa  and  Siberia,  and  the  consequent 
dnining  of  Ihe  narsbet,  ia  one  of  these  deeper.ieated,  ampler 
causa;  another  ii  the  deticcaiion  of  Ihe  lakes  all  over  tbe 
northern  hemisphere. 

fiilcriu.— The  network  of  ihallow  and  Mill  fiauuu  or  "  cut-offi " 
In  the  delu  of  the  Volga  and  Ihe  ikillaiT  walera  of  Ihe  nonhem 
Caipian,  Ireabcned  m  lh™r  are  by  ihe  water  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural. 
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become  more  important  than  Btjrgeon;  the  tturgeon  A^  H^iatus 
and   "  weU  '■   (5i(i.™i  (taiiii)  (oflow,  and_  finair^   the  Btiigeon 

aa  Sarcpta  (JJO  m.).  The  lamprey,  now  eileniively  pkliled,  Ihe 
Merlet  M.  rifJA«Hu)^  the  tench,  the  gudgeon  and  other  Ruvial 
•peciea  alto  appear  in  immentc  numbers.  Ic  ii  estimated  that 
iWoo  KHia  c«  &ih  of  all  klndu  of  the  value  o(  coniidinbly  aver 
/i.SOO.ODO.  are  taken  annually  in  the  lour  fishing  dixricu  of  the 
VoQ^  Ural.  Terek  and  Kura.    5eal-hun(u«  is  canied  on  ofl  the 
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latter  mostly  for  the  treelcts  governments  ofbamara.  Suarov  and 
Astrakhan,  as  well  as  for  the  icgiolt  adjacent  to  Ihe  lower  coune  ol 
Che  Don.  Dredging  machines  are  kept  conslantly  at  work,  while 
■teamcra  are  statietud  near  the  most  dangerous  sandbanks  to  auist 
veuds  that  run  ainMod.    The  Followlnf  table  shows  ihe  principal 
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and  rafts  arc  brojien  up  ajcer  a  ungie  voyage. 

History. — The  Volga  was  not  improbsbly  kooini  to  ttie  taAj 
Greeks,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  previoua  ts 
Ptolemy.     According  to  him,  the  Rha  Is  a  tributary  of   an 

Ihe  sources  of  which  are  separated  by  twenty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, bul  il  ia  scarcdy  pcsaible  to  judge  from  his  statemcDts 
how  far  the  Slavs  had  by  that  lime  succeeded  in  penettatint 
into  the  basin  of  the  Volga.  The  Anb  gcogr^hers  thnw 
little  light  on  the  condition  oI  the  Volga  during  the  great 
migrations  of  the  3rd  century,  ot  suhsequenily  imder  tbe 
invasion  of  Ihe  liuns,  the  growth  of  the  Khaiar  empire  in  the 
southern  steppes  and  of  that  of  Bulgaria  on  the  middle  Volga. 
But  we  know  Ihal  in  the  9lh  ccatury  the  Volga  basin  was 
occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  in  the  north  and  by  Khazais  and 
various  Turkish  races  ia  the  south.  The  Slavs,  driven  perhaps 
only  the  Volkhov  and  the  Dnieper,  while  tbe 
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Volga  wllh  the  Kama,  was  so  powerful  that  fc 
il  was  an  open  quciiion  whether  Islam  01 
gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  Slav  idoiatcn.  But,  irhile 
Ihe  Rus^ani  were  driven  from  the  Black  Sea  by  Ihe  Khaiira, 
and  later  on  by  a  tide  of  Ugrian  migration  from  Ihe  nonh-cAst. 
a  stream  of  Slavs  moved  slowly  towards  Ihe  north-east,  down 
the  upper  Oki,  into  the  borderland  between  the  Finnish  aiid 
Turkish  regions.  After  two  centuries  of  itruggle  the  Rimiani 
succeeded  in  coloniiing  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Oka  basioi 
in  the  iilh  century  they  built  a  series  of  fortified  towns  on  Ibc 
Oka  and  Ktyaana;  and  finally  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
Oka,  there  founding  (in  ijji)  a  new  Novgorod — Ihe  Novgorod 
of  the  Lowland),  now  Niihniy-Novgcrod.  The  great  lacusl tine 
depression  of  Ihe  middle  Volga  wu  thus  reached;  and 
when  Ihe  Mongol  invasion  of  1139-41  came,  it  encountered  in 
the  Oka  basin  a  dense  agricultural  population  with  nanr 
fortified  and  wealthy  lowns-~a  population  which  the  Montola 
lound  they  could  conciuer,  indeed,  but  were  unable  to  ctrivi 
belors  thcD^  ai  they  had  done  so  many  of  the  Turtnli  tiflica. 
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Tlds  invasioa   checked   but   did  not   ttop   the  advance   of 

the  Russtans  down  the  Volga.    Two  centuries  elapsed  before 

the  Ruasians  covered  the  300  m.  which  separate  the  mouths 

«f  the  Oka  and  the  Kama  and  took  possession  of  Kazafi.    But 

in  the  meantime  a  flow  of  Novgorodian  colonization  had 

Bovcd  eastward,  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  left-bank 

tribtttaries  of  the  Volga,  and  had  leacheid  the  Urals. 

With  the  capture  of  Kazafl  (1552)  the  Russians  found  the 

fewer  Volga  open  to  their  boats,  and  eight  years  afterwards 

they  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Astrakhan. 

Tvo  centuries  more  elapsed  before  the  Russians  secured  a  free 

pusage  to  the  Black  Sea  and  became  masters  of  the  Sea  of 

Axov  and  the  Crimea;  the  Volga,  however,  was  their  route. 

During  these  two  centuries  they  fortified  the  lower  river, 

settled  it,  and  penetrated  farther  eastward  into  the  steppes 

towards  the  upper  Ural  and  thence  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 

Tobol  and  other  great  Siberian  rivers. 

BiBLiocKAPHT. — P.  P.  Sefflcnov't  Geopaphkal  'and  SlatisHcal 
Dichcuen  (5  vols.,  St  Petersbur|[.  1863-85)  contains  a  full  biblio- 
— kphy  01  the  Volga  and  tributane*.  See  also  V.  Raeozin's  Volffi 
vok.  St  Petersburg,  1880-81,  with  atlas;     in    Russian);     N. 

lyubov,  Tke  Votta  fnm  Tver  to  Astrakhan  (Russian,    1876); 

oakoschny.  Di»  Wotpi  und  ikre  Zuflusse  (Leipxig,  1887,  vol.  i.), 
history,  cthno^phy,  hydrography  and  bioffrapny,  with  rich 
tabliogiapkical  informatioa;  N.  Boguslavskiy,  The  Voljm  as  a  Means 
if  CammMnkatian  (Russian,  1887),  with  detailed  profile  and  maps; 
meiyatkovich,  Volga  Retion  t»  Ho  isth  and  i6tk  Centuries  (1877); 
and  Lender.  Dio  Woigfi  (1889).  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

VOLUtmA,  a  government  of  south-western  Russia,  bounded 
by  the  Polish  governments  of  Lublin  and  Sicdlce  on  the  W., 
Grodno  and  Minsk  on  the  N.,  Kiev  on  the  £.  and  Podolia  and 
Galida  (Austria)  on  the  S.,  with  an  area  of  27,690  sq.  m.  A 
IffOad,  fiat  spur  of  the  Carpathians — the  Avratynsk  plateau — 
which  enters  from  the  west  and  stretches  out  eastward  towards 
the  Dnieper  occupies  its  southern  portion,  reaching  a  maximum 
devatkn  of  1200  ft.;  another  branch  of  the  Carpathians  in 
the  west  of  the  government  ranges  between  700  and  900  ft.  at 
its  highest  points.  Both  are  deeply  grooved  in  places,  and 
the  crags  pve  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  districts  in  which  they  occur. 
The  lemainder  of  the  government,  which  is  quite  flat,  with 
aa  fanperccptible  slope  towards. the  marshes  of  Pinsk,  is  known 
as  the  Polyesie  (see  Minsk). 

The  population  in  1906  was  estimated  at  3,547,50a    Some 

three-fourths   of    the    population    are    Little    Russians;    the 

other  elements  are  White  and  Great  Russians,  Poles  (5*2%), 

Jews  (i3'a%)    and    Germans    (5-7  %).       The    government 

is  divided  into  twelve   districts,   the  chief  towns  of   which 

aie  Zhitomir,  the  capital,  Dubno,  Kovcl,  Krcmenets,  Lutsk, 

Novograd  Volhynskiy,  Ostrog,  Ovruch,  Vladimir  Volhynskiy, 

Hovno,  Staro-Konstantinov  and  ZaslavL     The  conditions  of 

peasant  ownership  difler  from  those  which  prevail  in  other 

parts  of  Russia,  and  of  the  total  area  the  peasanU  hold  ap- 

pnnxmatcly  one-half;  42%  of  the  total  is  in  the  hands  of 

private  owners,  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  having  settled 

aod  bou^t  land  in  the  government. 

Forests  cover  nearly  50%  of  the  area  in  the  north  (that  is,  in  the 
PcdycBe)  and  i^%  elsewhere.  Agriculture  b  well  developed  in 
the  snuth.  and  m  1900  there  were  4.223400  acres  (24%)  under 
c<rral  crops  alone.  In  the  Polyesie  the  principal  occupations  are 
ooonerted  with  the  export  of  timber  and  brewood.  the  preparation 
of  pitch,  tar.  potash  and  wooden  litres,  and  boat-building.  Lignite 
and  coat  lome  graphite  and  kaolin,  are  mined,  as  also  amber,  which 
■i  often  found  in  big  lumps.  Manufacturing  industries  are  not  very 
huhty  dcvdMjed,  The  factories  are  confined  to  sugar  works,  dis- 
tiOeneSw  woollen  mills,  and  candle,  tobacco,  glass,  cloth  and  agri- 
cidtoral  machinery  works.  Domcstk:  industry  in  the  villages  is 
chiefly  Gmited  to  the  making  of  wooden  eoods,  including  parquetry. 
The  exports  of  grain  and  timber,  chielfy  to  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  srool  and  cattle,  are  considerable. 

Volhynia  has  been  inhabited  by  Slavs  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
la  Nestor's  Annals  its  people  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Dulebft,  and  later  in  the  12th  century  they  were  known  as 
Vdbynians  and  Btuhans  (dwellers  on  the  Bug).  From  the 
9th  century  the  towns  of  Volhynia-Vbdimir,  Ovruch.  Lutsk 
•ad  Dubno  were  ruled  by  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian 
or  Vanugiaii  chkf  Rurik,  and  the  land  of  Volhynia  remained 


independent  irntH  the  Z4th  century,  when  it  fell  under  Lithuania. 
In  1569  it  was  annexed  to  Poland,  and  so  remained  until  1795, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia. 

VOLK.  LEONARD  WBLL8  (X82S-X89S),  American  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Wellstown  (now  Wells),  Hamilton  county,  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  November  1828.  He  first  followed  the 
trade  of  a  marble  cutter  with  his  father  at  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1848  he  <^ned  a  studio  at  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  in  185  5  was  sent  by  his  wife's  cousin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
to  Rome  to  study.  Returning  to  America  in  1857,  he  settled 
in  Chicago,  where  he  helped  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Design 
and  was  for  eight  years  its  head.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  Douglas  monument  at  Chicago  and  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  monument  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  statues  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (in  the  Ulinois  State 
Capitol  at  Springfield » 111.),  and  of  General  James  Shields  (in 
Sutuary  Hall,  Capitol,  Washington),  Elihu  B.  Washburn, 
Zachariah  Chandler  and  David  Davis.  In  i860  he  made  a  life- 
mask  (now  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington)  of  Lincoln, 
of  whom  only  one  other,  by  Chirk  Mills  in  1865,  was  ever  made. 
His  son,  Douglas  Volk  (b.  1856),  figure  and  portrait  painter, 
who  studied  under  J.  L.  Girdme  in  Paris,  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  x88o  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1899. 

VOLKSRUST,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  175  m.  S.E.  of 
Johannesburg  and  308  m.  N.N.W.  of  Durban.  Pop.  (1904) 
2382,  of  whom  1342  were  whites.  The  town  lies  at  an  ele- 
vation of  5429  ft.  just  within  the  Transvaal  frontier  and  4  m.  N. 
of  the  pass  throtigh  the  Drakensberg  known  as  Laing's  Nek. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Boer  government  in  1888.  As  a  customs  port  of  entry 
it  was  of  some  importance,  and  it  maintains  its  position  as 
a  distributing  depot.  It  was  created  a  muidcipality  in  1903. 
Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  district. 

VOLLBNDAM.  a  smaU  fishing  village  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  adjoining  Edam  on  the  scores  of 
the  Zuider  Zee.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  quaintness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  villagers,  who  are 
of  a  singularly  dark  and  robust  type.  Many  artists  have  been 
attracted  to  settle  here.  VoUendam  has  its  origin  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  sea-dam  for  the  new  waterway  to  Edam  in  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  dike 
are  some  houses  built  on  piles  in  the  style  of  lake  dwellings. 

VOLLMAR.  OEORG  HEINRICH  VON  (1850-  ),  German 
Socialist,  was  bom  at  Munich  in  1850.  He  was  educated  in  a 
school  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Augsburg,  and 
in  1865  entered  the  Bavarian  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  x866,  and  then 
entered  the  papal  army  as  a  volunteer.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  during  the  war  with  France  served  in  the  army 
railway  department.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Blois  and 
pensioned.  Permanently  crippled  by  his  wounds,  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  and  social  studies.  In  1872  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  principles  of  Social  Democracy,  and  threw  himself 
with  gieat  energy  into  political  agitation.  In  1877  he  became 
editor  of  the  party  organ  at  Dresden,  and  under  the  Socialist 
law  was  repeatedly  condemned  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment, 
and  was  also  expelled  from  that  city.  From  1879  to  1882  he 
lived  at  Zurich,  then  the  headquarters  of  Social  Democracy, 
when,  besides  attending  the  university,  he  took  part  in  editing 
the  Social  Domokrat.  In  x88i  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  from  1883  to  1889  was  a  member  of  the  Saxon 
diet.  After  1885  he  resided  in  Bavaria,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  was  chiefly  due  the  great  success  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
older  Bavarian  provinces.  He  identified  himself  with  the  more 
moderate  and  opportunist  section  of  the  Socialist  party,  decisively 
dissociating  himself  from  the  doctrine  of  a  sudden  and  violent 
overthrow  of  society,  and  urging  his  associates  to  co-operate  in 
bringing  about  a  gradual  development  towards  the  Socialistic 
state.  He  refused  to  identify  Social  Democracy  with  the  extreme 
views  as  to  religion  and  the  family  advocated  by  Bebel,  and 
successfully  resisted  attempts  made  in  1 89 1  to  expel  him  from 
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the  party  in  consequence  of  his  opinions.   He  became  a  member 

of  the  Bavarian  Diet  in  1893. 

In  addition  to  a  couple  of  books  on  the  preservation  of  forests,  he 
publbhed  Der  isolUrU  Sonale  Stoat  (Zarich,  1880). 

VOLNEY»  CONSTANTIN  FRANgOIS  CHASSEBOtUF,  Cokte 
db(i 757-1830),  French  savani,  was  bom  at  Crao;i  (Maine-et- 
Loire)  on  the  3rd  of  February  1757,  of  good  family;  he  was  at 
first  sumamed  Boisgirais  from  his  father's  estate,  but  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Vobiey.  He  spent  some  four  years  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  published  his  Voyage  en  Egy^  et  en 
Syrie  in  1787,  and  Considiralions  sur  ta  guerre  des  Turcs  et  de  la 
Russie  in  1788.  He  was  a  member  both  of  the  States-General 
and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  1791  appeared  Les  Ruines^ 
ou  miditations  sur  les  rivolutions  des  empires,  an  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  containing  a  vision  which  predicts  the 
final  union  of  all  religions  by  the  recognition  of  the  common 
truth  underlying  them  all.  Volney  tried,  to  put  his  politico- 
economic  theories  into  practice  in  Corsica,  where,  in  1792  he 
bought  an  estate  and  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  colonial 
produce.  He  was  thrown  into,  prison  during  the  Jacobin 
triumph,  but  escaped  th6  guillotine.  He  was  some  time 
professor  of  history  at  the  newly  founded  £coIe  Normale.  In 
1795  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  accused  in  1797  of  being  a  French  spy  sent  to  prepare  for 
the  reoccupation.  of  Louisiana  by  France.  He  was  obliged 
to  return  to  France  in  1798.  The  restilts  of  his  travels  took 
form  in  his  Tableau  du  climat  et  du  sol  des  £tats-Unis  (1803). 
He  was  not  a  partisan  of  Napoleon,  but,  being  a  moderate 
jnan,  a  savant  and  a  Liberal,  was  impressed  into  service  by 
the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  count  and  put  him  into  the  senate. 
At  the  restoration  ht  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  became 
a  member  o^  the  Institute  in  1795.  He  died  ia  Paris  on  the 
35th  of  April  1820. 

VOLOy  a  town  and  seaport  of  Greece,  on  the  east  coast  of 
ThesSaly,  at  the  head,  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Pop:  (1907)  23,319.  It  is  the  chief  seaport  and  second  in- 
dustrial town  of  Thessaly,  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of 
Larissa.  The  anchorage  is  safe,  vessels  loading  and  discharging 
by  means  of  lighters.  The  port  has  a  depth  of  23  to  35  ft. 

The  Kastro,  or  citadel,  of  Volo  stands  on  or  close  to  the  site  of 
Pagasae,  whence  the  gulf  took  the  name  of  Sinus  Pagasaeus  or 
Pagasicus,  and  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  which  mention 
occurs  in  the  iegendaty  history  of  Greece.  From  this  port  the 
Arsonautic  expedition  was  said  to  have  sailed,  and  it  was  already 
•  flourishing  place  under  the  tyrant  Jason,  who  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  Pherae  ruled  over  all  Thessaly.  Two  miles  farther  south  stand 
the  ruins  of  Demetrias,  founded  (290  B.C.)  by  Demetrius  Pollorcctcs, 
and  for  some  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kines. 
On  the  opiXMite  side  of  the  little  inlet  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  rises  the 
hill  of^  Episcopi,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  lolcus.  At 
Dimini,  about  3  m.  W.  of  Volo.  several  tombs  have  been  found  which 
yielded  remains  of  the  later  Mycenean  Age. 

VOLOOAESES  (Vologaesus,  Vologases;  on  the  coins 
Ohgases;  Armen.  Valarsk;  Mod.  Pers.  Balash),  the  name 
of  five  Parthian  kings. 

(x)  VoLOGAESES  I.,  son  of  Vouones  II.  by  a  Greek  con- 
cubine (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  44),  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  5t 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  3,  4).  He  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Media  Atropatcnc  to  his  brother  Pacorus,  and 
occupied  Armenia  for  another  brother,  Tiridates  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  50,  XV.  2;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3,  4).  This  led  to  a  long 
war  with  Rome  (54-63),  which  was  ably  conducted  by  the 
Roman  general  Corbulo.  The  power  of  Vologaeses  was 
weakened  by  an  attack  of  the  Dahan  and  Sacan  nomads, 
a  rebellion  of  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  usurpation  of  VardancsIL 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7,  37;  xiv.  25;.  xv.  1;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  4,  3,  where  he  is  prevented  from  attacking  the  vassal 
king  of  Adiabene  by  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  nomads). 
At  last  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Tiridates  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  Armenia,  but  had  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Romans;  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Nero  gave  him 
back  the  diadem  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  iff.;  Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  19  ff., 
Ixiii.  I  ff.) ;  from  that  time  an  Arsadd  dynasty  ruled  in  Armenia 
under  Roman  supremacy.    Vologaeses  was  satisfied  with  this 


result,  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Nero  (Suet.  Here,  S7)> 
though  he  stood  in  good  relations  with  Vespasian  also,  to  wlram 
he  offered  an  army  of  40,000  archers  in  the  war  against  Vitdlius 
(Tac  Hist.  iv.  51;  Suet,  Yespas.  6;  cf.  Joseph.  Ami.  viL 
5,  3,  7,  3;  Dio  Cflfis.  Ixvi.  xx).  Soon  afterwards  the  Alani, 
a  great  nomadic  tribe  beyond  the  .Caucasus,  invaded  Media 
and  Armenia  (Joseph.  BdL  vii.  7,  4);  Vologaeses  applied  in 
vain  for  help  to  Vespasian  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  11;  Suet.  Domitian^  2). 
It  appeals  that  the  Persian  losses  in  the  east  also  could  not  be 
repaired;  Hyrcania  remained  an  independent  kingdom  (Joseph. 
BeU.  vu.  7,4;  Aurel.  Vict.  £^.  15,  4).  Vologaeses  I.  dWd 
about  A.D.  77.  His  reign  is  marked  by  a  decided  xeaction 
against  Hellenism;  he  built  Vologesocerta  (Balashkert)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon  with  the  intention  of  drawing  to 
this  new  town  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  city  Seleuda  (Plin. 
vi,  122).  Another  town  founded  by  him  is  Vologesias  on  a 
canal  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Babylon  (near  ffini;  cf. 
Ndldcke  in  Zeitschrtft  der  dculschen-morgenl.Geiellsckafif  xzviii. 
93  ff.).  On  some  of  his  coins  the  initials  of  his  name  ^ppoa  in 
Aramaic  letters. 

(2)  Vologaeses  II.,  probably  the  son  of  Vdogaeses  I'., 
appears  on  coins,  which  bear  his  proper  name,  in  77-79,  and 
again  x  2 1-47.  During  this  time  the  Parthian  kingdom  was 
torn  by  civil  want  between  different  pretenders,  whidi  xeadied 
their  height  during  the  war  of  Trajan,  XX4-X7.  Besides 
Vologaeses  II.  we  find  on  coins  and  in  the  authors  Paoocus 
(78^.  X05),  Artabanus  III.(8o-8i),  Osroes  (106-29),  Mithradaiea 
V.  (c.  X  29-47)  and  some  others;  thus  the  Parthian  empire  seems 
during  this  whole  time  to  have  been  divided  into  two  or  three 
different  kingdoms.  By  classic  authors  Vologaeses  II.  Is  men* 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (c.  131),  when  Cappadoda,  Armeiua 
and  Media  were  invaded  by  the  Alani  (Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  xs). 

(3)  Vologaeses  UI.,  147-91.  Under  him,  the  unity  of 
the  empire  was  restored.  But  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Venis  (162-65).  In  this  war 
Seleuda  was  destroyed  and  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon  burnt  down 
by  Avidius  Cassius  (164);  the  Romans  even  advanced  into 
Media.  In  the  peace,  western  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxi.  i  ff.;  Capitolin.  Marc.  Aur.  S  f.;  Verus 
8,  &(.).  Vologaeses  IH.  is  probably  the  king  Volgash  of  the 
Parsee  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Dinkart,  who  began  the  gather- 
ing of  the  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

(4)  Vologaeses  IV.,  X91-209.  He  was  attacked  by  Septimios 
Severus  in  X95,  who  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  occupied 
Nisibis  and  plundered  Ctesiphon  (199),  but  attempted  in  vain 
to  conquer  the  Arabic  fortress  Atra;  in  202  peace  was  restcacd. 

(s)  Vologaeses  V.,  209-c.  222,  son  of  Vologaeses  IV:  Soon 
after  his  accession  his  brother  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  Arsacid 
king,  rebelled  against  him,  and  became  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  X2).  But  Vologaeses  V. 
maintained  himsdf  in  a  part  of  Babylonia;  .his  dated  coiqs 
reach  down  to  a.d.  222.  (£«>.  M  > 

VOLOGDA,  a  government  of  north-eastern  Russia,  having  the 
government  of  Archangel  on  the  N.,*  Tobolsk  on  the  £.,  Perm, 
Vyatka,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl  on  the  S.,  Novgorod,  Oltmetz 
and  Archangel  on  the  W.  This  immense  government,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  155,^18  sq.  m.,  stretches  in  a  iK>Tth» 
easterly  direction  for  800  m.,  from  Novgorod  to  the  Urals,  axid 
includes  the  broad  depression  drained  by  the  Sukh<ma  frcm 
the  S.W.,  and  the  Vychegda  from  the  N.E.,  both  bead-wateis 
of  the  N.  Dvina.  From  the  basin  of  the  Volga  it  is  separated 
by  a  flat,  swampy,  wooded  swelling,  where  the  beads  <k  tribu- 
taries belonging,  to  both  Arctic  and  Caspian  drainage-areas 
are.  closely  intermingled.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Vologda 
follows  the  main  water-parting  of  the  Urals,  which  has  but  few 
points  over  3000  ft.;  wide  partnas^  or  ^oody  plateaus,  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Urals  and  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Timan  Mountains,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Pechora. 
It  is  above  the-  parmas — especially  over  those  which  are 
nearest  the  Urals  proper — that  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Urals  rise  in  the  form  of  dome-shaped  mountains  (TQll-poa-ia, 
5535  ft.;  Kozhem-iz,  4225  ft.;  Shadmaha,  41x5  ft.).   The  Timaa 
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Ifoaataios  are  a  swampy  plateau,  where  the  riven  flowing  to 
the  N.  Dvioa  or  to  the  Pechora  take  their  rise  in  common 
manbes;  so  that  on  the  Mylva  portage  boats  have  to  be 
dxagged  a  distance  o!  only  3  m.  to  be  transported  from  one 

syAcm  to  the  other. 

Penman  sandstones  and  cupriferoos  slates  cover  most  of  the 
cmitofy;  only  a  few  patches  of  Jurassic  clays  overiie  them:  in 
the  cast,  in  tM  tJral  parmas,  coat-Manng  Carboniferous,  Devonian 
and  SSuriaa  slaces  and  limestones  appear,  wrapping  the  cr)^talline 
dates  of  the  main  ridge.  Vast  layers  of  boulder  clay  and  Lacustrine 
depMts  overiie  the  whole.  Rock-salt  and  salt  springs,  iron  ore. 
mabxoaes  and  grindstones  are  the  chief  mineral  products;  but 
oiaing  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  river  Sukhona,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  and  flows 
Dorth-eut.  is  navigable  for  17s  m.  After  its  confluence  with  the 
Yne  («9o  m.  kmg},  which  flows  from  the  south,  it  becomes  the 
N.  XK-ma.  which  proceeds  north-west,  and  receives  the  Vychegda, 
7^  ai.  long  and  navigable  for  570  m.»  though  it  passes  through  a 
aearly  uninhabited  region.  The  Luza,  a  tributary  of  the  Yue,  is 
abo  navigated  for  more  than  250  m.  The  Pechora,  which  flows 
t&roogh  eastern  Voloeda,  is  an  artery  for  the  export  of  com  and  the 
iapoct  of  fish.  The  Pinega,  the  Meaeii  and  the  Vaga.  all  belonging 
to  the  Axctic  basin,  rise  in  northern  Vologda.  In  the  south-west  the 
Suichooa  is  connected  by  means  of  Lake  Kubina  and  the  canal  of 
Alexander  voo  Wflrttemberg  with  the  upper  Volga.  Numberless 
sniaHer  Ukes  occur,  and  manhes  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
surface. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  aveiage  yearly  temperature  being 
i6*  F.  at  Vologda  (Jan..  io*-7;  July,  63*-5)  and  3a*s  at  Ust-Sysolsk 
(Jan..  4*-8:  July.  6i*.7). 

The  floia  and  the  physical  aspects  vary  greatly  as  the  traveller 
■owes  north-east  down  the  Sukhona  and  up  the  Vychegda,  towards 
die  parmas  of  the  Pechora.  In  the  south-west  the  forests  are  cleared, 
and  the  dry  slopes  of  the  hills  have  been  converted  into  fields  and 
meadows;  the  population  is  relatively  dense,  and  nearly  onc-ouartcr 
of  the  area  is  under  crops.  There  is  a  surplus  of  grain,  which  is 
used  for  diftiUeries,  ana  apples  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
lora  tt  middle-Ruaatan.  Farther  north-east  the  climate  grows  more 
severe;  bnt  still,  until  the  Dvina  is  reached,  corn  succeeds  well, 
aad  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  meadows  on  the  river-terraces. 
Flax  is  cultivated  for  export;  but  only  4%  of  the  area  is  tilled,  the 
remainder  being  covered  with  thick  fir  forests  with  occasional  groups ' 
of  deddiKMis  trees  (birch,  aspen,  elder).  At  about  46®  E.  the  larch 
appears  and  soon  supersedes  the  fir.  Several  plants  unknown  in 
vcstem  Russia  make  their  appearance  {SUene  tartarica,  Anihytlis 
nimtnria,  Empkorbia  palustru,  FUago  arvensis^  Lycopodium  com- 
Afanaftiw,  San^iiisorto  officinalis).  The  Veratrum  ts  especially 
.characteristic;  tt  sometimes  encroaches  on, the  meadows  to  such  an 
enent  as  to  compel  their  abandonment.  'The  region  of  the  upper 
MeseA  (the  Udora)  again  has  a  distinctive  character.  The  wmter 
a  to  protracted,  and  the  snowfall  so  copious,  that  the  Syryenians  are 
sxDMiaes  compelled  to  dear  away  the  snow  from  their  barley-fields. 
But  the  summer  is  so  hot  (a  mean  of  54*  for  the  three  summer  months) 
that  faailey  ripens  within  forty  days  after  being  sown.  The  Timan 
pbteans  are  a  marked  boundary  for  the  middle-Russian  flora. 
Those  to  the  east  of  them  are  uninhabitable;  even  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  the  climate  is  so  severe,  especially  on  account  of  the 
icy  northern  winds,  that  rye  and  barley  are  mostly  grown  only  in 
orchards.  The  whole  is  covered  with  quite  impenetrable  forests, 
cnowii^  oo  a  soil  saturated  with  water.  Mosauitoes  swarm  in  the 
iorcsts;  birds  are  rare.  The  Siberian  cedar  begins  and  the  lime 
tree  disappears.  Fir.  cedar,  pine  and  larch  compose  the  forests. 
with  batch  and  aspen  on  their  outskirts.  Hunting  is  the  chief 
occopatioo  of  the  Syryenian  inhabitants. 

The  popiiUtion  was  estimated  in  1906  at  x,s  17,500, of  whom 
57407  lived  in  towns;  90%  were  Great  Russians  and  8-4% 
Syiyouaas  iq.9.).  The  govenunent  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Vologda,  Gryazovets,  Kadnikov, 
Nikofak^  Solvychegodsk,  Totma  or  Totyma,  Ustyug  Velikiy, 
Ust-Sysobk,  Vdsk  and  Yarensk.  Agriculture  thrives  in  the 
three  south-western  districts.  Live-stock  breeding  occupies 
coosidexable  numbers  of  people.  A  little  salt  is  raised,  and 
there  are  a  few  ironworks,  but  manufacturing  industries  are  in 
their  inCaacy;  the  chief  bianch  is  the  weaving  of  h'nen  in  the 
riIbjB«.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VOLOGDA,  a  tovn  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govertunent  of  the 
same  Banae,  situated  in  its  south-western  comer  on  the  river 
Vologda,  above  its  confluence  with  the  luvigable  Sukhona, 
117  m.  by  nil  N.  of  YarosIavL  Pop.  (1881)  17,025;  (1897) 
27,823.  It  is  an  old  town,  having  many  ancient  churches, 
iadcding  one  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  the 
cathedral,  foanded  in  1568.  Vologda  is  a  considerable  com- 
■cfdal  centre — flax,  linseed,  oats,  hemp,  butter  and  eggs 


being  exported  to  both  St  Petersburg  and  Archangel.  It  has 
distilleries,  tanneries,  and  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  candle  and  fur- 
dressing  works. 

Vologda  existed  as  a  trading  town  as  early    as  the  12th 
century     It  was  a  colony  of  Novgorod,  and  was  founded  in 
1147,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  flax,  tallow,  furs,  com, 
leather  and  manufactured  goods.    In  1273  it  was  plundered 
by  the  prince  of  Tver  in  alliance  with  the  Tatars,  but  soon 
recovered.     Moscow  disputed  its  possession  with  Novgorod 
until  the  15th  century;  the  Moscow  princes  intrigued  to  find 
support  amidst  the  poorer  inhabitants  against  the  ncher  Nov- 
gorod merchants,  and  four  successive  times  Vologda  had  to 
fight  against  its  metropolis.      It  was  definitely  annexed  to 
Moscow  in  1447.    When  Archangel  was  founded,  and  opened 
for  foreign  trade  in  1553,  Vok>gda  became  the  chief  depot  for 
goods  exported  through  that  channel     Polish  bands  plundered 
it  in  1613,  and  the  plague  of  1648  devasuted  it;  but  it  main- 
tained its   commerdal   importance   until   the   foundation  of 
St  Petersburg,  when  Russian  foreign  trade  took  another  channel 
VOUCI,  an  ancient  Italian  people,  well  known  in  the  history 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  Republic.    They  thea  in- 
habited the  partly  hilly,  partly  marshy  district  of  the  S.  of 
Latium,  bounded   by   the   Aurunci  and  Samnites  on  the  S., 
the  Hemici  on  the  £.,  and  stretching  roughly  from  Norba 
and   Cora  in  the  N.   to    Antium   in   the   S.     They  were 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  and  frequently 
allied  with  the  Aequi,    whereas  the  Hemici    from  486  B.C. 
onwards  were  the  allies  of  Rome.    In  the  Volscian  territory  lay 
the.  little  town  of  Velitrae(Velletri),the  birthplace  of  Augustus. 
From  this  town  we  have  a  very  interesting  though  brief  in- 
scription dating  probably  from  early  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.; 
it  is  cut  upon  a  small  bronze  plate  (now  in  the  Naples  Museum), 
which  must  have  once  been  fixed  to  some  votive  object,  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  DecluHus  (or  the  goddess  Duluna). 

The  language  of  this  inscription  Is  clear  enough  to  show  the 
very  marked  peculiarities  which  rank  it  dose  beside  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Iguvine  Tables  (see  IcuviiTic).  It  shows  on  the 
one  hand  the  labialization  of  the  original  velar  ^(Volscian  ^5- 
Latin  quis),  and  on  the  other  hand  it  palatalizes  the  guttural 
c  before  a  following  %  (Volscian.  /<i(ia«*  Latin  facial).  Like 
Umbrian  also,  but  unlike  Latin  and  Oscan,  it  has  degraded  all 
the  diphthongs  into  simple  vowels  (Volscian  se  parallel  to  Oscan 
svai;  Volscian  deiu^  Old  Latin  and  Oscan  deiuai  or  deiuoi). 
This  phenomenon  of  what  might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of 
Umbrian  text  appearing  in  a  district  remote  from  Umbria  and 
hemmed  in  by  Latins  on  the  north  and  Oscan-speaking  Sam- 
nites on  the  south  is  a  most  curious  feature  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Italic  dialects,  and  is  dearly  the  result  of 
some  complex  historical  movements. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  we  may  perhaps  tmst,  at  least 
in  part,  the  evidence  of  the  Ethnicon  itself.  The  name  Volsci 
belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  -CO-  group  of  tribal  names 
in  the  centre,  and  mainly  on  the  west  coast,  of  Italy,  all  of 
whom  were  subdued  by  the  Romani  before  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  B.  c;  and  many  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the 
Samnites  about  a  century  or  more  earlier.  They  are,  from 
south  to  north,  Oscif  Aurunci^  Hernici,  Marruci,  Falisci;  with 
these  were  no  doubt  associated  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  of  Aricia 
and  of  Sidicp-nuntf  of  Vescia  among  the  Aurunci,  and  of  Labici 
close  to  Hernican  territory.  The  same  formative  element  appears 
in  the  adjective  Mons  Massicus,  and  the  names  Clanica  and 
Marica  belonging  to  the  Auruncan  district,  with  Graviscae  in 
south  Etraria,  and  a  few  other  names  in  central  Italy  (see 
"  I  due  strati  nella  popolazione  Indo-Europea  dell'  Italia  Antica," 
in  the  Atti  del  Congraso  Inlemaxionak  di  Sciente  Storiche,  Rome, 
1903,  p.  17).  With  these  names  must  clearly  be  judged  the 
forms  Tusci  and  Etrusci,  although  these  forms  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  the  names  given  to  the  Etmscans  by 
the  folk  among  whom  they  settled.  Now  the  historical  fortune 
of  these  tribes  is  reflected  in  several  of  their  names  (see  Sabini). 
The  Samnite  and  Roman  conquerors  tended  to  impose  the 
form  of  their  own  Ethnicon,  namely  the  sufi^  -NO-,  upon 
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the  tribes  they  conquered;  hence  the  Uamtd  became  the 
Marrttcini,  the  ^Arki  became  Aricinit  and  it  seems  at  least 
probable  that  the  fonns  Sidicini,  Carecini,  and  others  of  this 
shape  are  the  results  of  this  same  process.  The  conclusion  sug- 
gested is  that  these  -CO-  tribes  occupied  the  centre  and  west 
coast  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Etruscan  invauon  (see  Etrdsia: 
Language) ;  whereas  the  -NO-  tribes  only  reached  this  part  of 
Italy,  or  at  least  only  became  dominant  there,  long  after  the 
Etruscans  had  settled  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  any  information  can 
be  had  about  the  language  of  this  primitive  -CO-  folk,  and 
whether  they  can  be  identified  as  the  authors  of  any  of  the 
various  archaeological  strata  now  recognized  on  Italian  soil. 
If  the  conclusions  suggested  under  Sabxni  may  be  accepted  as 
sound  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Volsa  speaking  a  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ligures,  whose  fondness  for  the  suffix 
-xco-  we  have  noticed  (see  Ligures),  and  identical  with  that 
spoken  by  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  and  that  this  branch  of 
Indo-European  was  among  those  which  preserved  the  original 
Indo-European  Velars  from  the  labialization  which  befell  them 
in  the  speech  of  the  Samnites.  The  language  of  the  inscription 
of  Velitrae  offers  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  the  conversion  which  it  shows  of  g  to  ^;  but  it  b  to  be 
observed  that  the  Ethnicon  of  Velitrae  is  VdikmuSj  andlhat  the 
people  are  called  on  the  inscription  itself  Vdestram  (genitive 
plural)  \  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that 
we  have  here  a  settlement  of  Sabines  among  the  Volsdan  hills, 
with  their  language  to  some  extent  {e.g.  in  the  matter  of  the 
diphthongs  and  palatals)  corrupted  by  that  of  the  people  round 
about  them;  just  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  was  the  case 
with  the  Safine  language  of  the  Iguvinif  whose  very  name  was 
later  converted  into  IgunnateSt  the  sufiix  -ti-  being  much 
more  frequent  among  the  -CO-  tribes  than  among  the  Safines 
(see  Sabini). 

The  name  Volsct  itself  is  significant  not  merely  in  its  suffix; 
the  older  form  Vdusci  clearly  contains  the  word  meaning 
"  marsh "  identical  with  Gr.  SIXot,  since  the  change  of  ^velos- 
to  *volus-  is  phonetically  regular  in  Latin.  The  name  Marica 
("  goddess  of  the  salt-marshes  ")  among  the  Aurunci  appears 
also  both  on  the  coast  of  Picenum  and  among  the  Ligurians; 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  identified  the  Osci  with  the  SicuH, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  were  kinsmen  of  the  Ligures. 
It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  marshy  places  this  -€0-  or  -co- 
suffix  is  used.  Besides  the  Aurunci  and  the  dea  Marica  and  the 
intern pestaeque  Graviscae  (Virg.  Aen.  z.  184),  we  have  the  Usiica 
Cubans  of  Horace  (Odes  i.  17,  xi),  the  Hernici  in  the  Trerus 
valley,  Satricum  and  Clanica  in  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

For  the  text  and  fuller  account  of  the  Volscian  inscription,  and  for 
other  records  of  the  dialect,  see  R.  S.  Conway.  The  Italic  Dialects, 
pp.  267  sqq.  (R.  S.  C.) 

VOLSINII,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  Italy.  The  older 
Volsinii  occupied  in  all  probability  the  isolated  tufa  rock,  so 
strongly  defended  by  nature,  upon  which  in  Roman  times  stood 
the  town  which  Procopius  (B.C.  ii.  11  seq.)  calls  Obp^ifionbs 
{Urhs  vetus,  the  modem  Orvieto).  This  conjecture,  first  made 
by  O.  MUller,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  modem  archae- 
ologists, and  it  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour  that  the  bishop 
of  Orvieto  in  595  signs  himself  episcopus  civHatis  Bulsiniensis 
(Gregor.  Magn.  Registr.  v.  57a,  d.  ii.  11,  vi.  27).  It  had,  and 
needed,  no  outer  vraJls,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  S.W.  by  abmpt  tufa  cliffs;  but  a  massive  wall  found  by 
excavation  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town  may  have  belonged 
to  the  acropolis.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen 
within  the  dty;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  a  large 
Etmscan  necropolis  was  found  in  1874,  dating  from  the  5th 
century  B.C.  The  tombs,  coftstmcted  of  blocks  of  stone  and 
arranged  in  rows  divided  by  passages  Oike  bouses  in  a  town), 
often  had  the  name  of  the  deoeued  on  the  faguie.  Many 
painted  vases,  &c.,  were  found;  some  of  the  best  are  in  the 
Museo  Civico  at  Orvieto.  Tombs  with  paintings  have  also 
been  found  to  the  W.  of  the  town  on  the  way  to  Bolsena. 

Volsinii  was  reputed  the  richest  of  the  twdve  dties  of 


Etrufia.    Waxa  between  Volsinfi  and  Rome  are  mentioned  ia 

392,  308  and  294  B.C.,  and  in  265-64  b.c  the  Romans  assisted 

the  inhabitants  against  their  former  slaves,  who  bad  successfully 

asserted  themsdves  against  their  masters  and  took  the  town. 

Fulvius  Flaccus  gained  a  triumph  for  his  victory,  and  it  was 

probably  then  that  the  statue  of  Vertumnus  which  stood  in 

the  Vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  was  brought  from  Volsinii.    Zonaras 

states  that  the  dty  was  destroyed  and  removed  elsewhere, 

though  the  old  site  continued  apparently  to  be  inhalMted,  to 

judge  from  the  inscriptions  found  there.    The  new  dty  was 

certainly  situated  on  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Lake 

of  Bolsena  {Locus  Volsiniensis),  12  m.  W.S.W.  of  Orvieto,  where 

many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found,  on  and  above 

the  site  of  the  modem  Bolsena  (g.v.).    These  remains  consist 

of  Etruscan  tombs,  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  goddess  Nortia, 

with  votive  objects  and  coins  ranging  from  the  beginning  of 

the  3rd  century  B.C.  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a.d., 

remains  of  Roman  houses,  &c ,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  the 

imperial  period  (E.  Gabnci  in  Monumenii  dei  Lincei,xvi.,  1906, 

169  sqq.,  and  in  Notixie  degli  Scavi,  1906,  59  sqq.) 

The  history  of  the  new  Volsinii  is  somewhat  scanty.    Sejanus, 

the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  Musonius  Rufus  the  Stoic  were 

natives  of  the  place.    The  earliest  dated  inscription  from  the 

cemetery  of  S.   Christina  (discovered  with  its  subterranean 

church  in  1880-81)  belongs  to  a.d.  376  and  the  first  known 

bishop  of  Volsinii  to  a.d.  499.    In  the  next  century,  however, 

the  see  was  transferred  to  Orvieto.     Etruscan  tombs  have 

been  found  on  the  Isola  Biscntina,  in  the  lake;  and  on  the 

west  bank  was  the  town  of  Visentium,  Roman  inscriptions 

belonging  to  which  have  been  found.    Ihe  site  is  marked  by 

a  medieval  castle  bearing  the  name  Blsenzo. 

See  E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lattn.  xi.,  1888.  pp.  423  sqq.; 
Notizie  deg^i  5cavt,  passim;  G.  Dennis,  op.  cil.  (ii.  18  sqq.). 

(T.  As.) 

,  VOLTA.  ALESSANDRO  (1745-1827),  Italian  physicist,  ivzs 
bom  at  Como  on  the  i8lh  of  February  1745.  He  is  cdebratcd 
as  a  pioneer  of  electrical  science,  after  whom  the  "  volt "  is 
named.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Como,  and  in  1777  he  travelled  thxt>ugh  Switzer- 
land, where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  H.  B.  de 
Saussure.  In  1779  a  chair  of  physics  was  founded  in  Pavia, 
and  Volta  was  chosen  to  occupy  it.  In  1782  be  journeyed 
through  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  sdcntific  celebrities.  In  1791  he  re- 
ceived the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  In  1801 
Napoleon  called  him  to  Paris,  to  show  his  experiments  on  contact 
dectricity,  and  a  medal  was  stmck  in  his  honour.  He  was 
made  a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  In  181 5  the 
emperor  of  Austria  made  him  director  of  the  phflosophical 
faculty  of  Padua.  In  181 9  he  retired  and  settled  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Mardi  1827.  For  Volta's 
dectrical  work,  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  discovoy  (see 
Electiucity;  also  Voltmeter). 

VOLTA,  the  largest  river  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
between  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger,  with  a  length  of  about 
900  m.  Its  mouth  and  the  greater  part  of  its  course  are  in 
British  territory.  Its  lower  course  had  been  known  since  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  recdved  (xsth 
century)  its  name  on  account  of  the  winding  nature  c^  its 
stream.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
the  19th  century  that  the  extent  of  its  basin— extending  far 
north  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger — was  made  known. 

Theie  aie  two  main  upper  branches,  the  Black  and  the  White  Volta. 
Thdr  sources  lie  on  the  grassy  plateaus  north  of  the  forest  belt  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  the  Black  Volta  rising  (as  the  Bauie)  in  about  1 1  *  N. 
4"  50'  W.  Its  course  is  at  first  E.  and  N.E.,  to  12*  25'  N..  at  which 
point,  after  receivinc  a  tributary  from  neariv  14*  N. — the  most 
northeriy  point  of  the  basin, — it  turns  sharply  south.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  ninth  parallel  the  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Northern  Territones  of  the  Gold  Coast  (British)  and  the  French 


Ivory  Coast  colony.    The  southerly  course  of  the  stream 

I  at  815'  N.  where  it  is  deflected  £..  and  even  N.,by  amountal 
composed  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  it  finally  breaks  through 
by  a  narrow  pass,  in  which  its  width  is  only  tome  60  yds.   Elscwb^ 


I  mountain  range 
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it  hn  a  general  vid€h  of  i^  to  200  yds.  In  o*  50'  W.  it  re- 
ceives the  White  Volta,  which  flows  generally  south  from  about 
13*  N.  and  likewiae  breaks  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  plateau 
CKarpment.  Both  rivers  shrink  ereatly  in  the  dry  season,  reaching 
tbdr  kiweat  level  at  the  end  of  January.  Below  the  juiurtion  the 
Sicitz  flows  S.E.  and  S.,  turning,  however,  E.  for  40  ra.  just  north 
of  6*.  la  7*37'  N.  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  large  tributary, 
the  Oti,  coming  from  12*  N.  In  its  lower  course,  through  the  forest 
beh,  the  river  oas  often  a  width  of  over  half  a  mile,  with  a  depth 
in  places  of  40  to  50  ft.  in  the  rains,  but  in  6*  18'  N.  it  traverses  a 
paa  in  iriiich  its  width  is  narrowed  to  30  yds.  Its  use  as  a  water- 
vay  is  limited  by  a  number  of  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  occur 
in  6*  7^  N.,  above  the  trading  port  of  Akuse.  Its  mouth  is 
aho  obstructed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  bar. 
Tbe  river  is  usoally  navigable  by  small  vessels  from  its  mouth  for 
about  60  01. 

The  kmer  Volta  was  explored  by  M.  J.  Bonnat  in  1875,  but 
the  upper  basin  vas  first  traversed  by  the  German  traveller 
G.  A.  Kxause  (1886-87)  and  the  French  captain  L.  G.  Binger 
(18S8).  It  has  since  been  explored  by  a  number  of  colonial 
officials — German,  French  and  British.  Between  6**  41'  and 
8°  8'  N.  the  VolU  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Gold  Coast 
sadTogoland. 

VOLTAIBE,  FRAHQOIS  MARIE  AROUET  DB  (1694-1778), 
Frendi  jdiilosopher,  historian,  dramatist  and  man  of  letters, 
vbose  real  name  was  Francois  Marie  Arouet  simply,  was  bom 
on  the  aist  of  November  1694  at  Paris,  and  was  baptized  the 
Bot  day.  His  father  was  Francis  Arouet,  a  notary;  his 
mother  was  Marie  Marguerite  Daumart  or  D'Aumard.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  of  Poitevin  extraction,  but  the  Aroucts 
had  been  for  two  generations  established  in  Paris,  the  grand- 
father being  a  prosperous  tradesman.  The  family  appear  to 
have  always  belonged  to  the  yeoman-tradesman  class;  their 
^Kdal  home  was  the  town  of  Saint-Loup.  Voltaire  was  the 
fifth  chiM  of  his  parents — twin  boys  (of  whom  one  survived), 
a  giri,  Margoerite  Catherine,  and  another  boy  who  died  young, 
having  preceded  him.  Not  very  much  is  known  of  the  mother, 
who  died  when  Voltaire  was  but  seven  years  old.  She  pretty 
certainly  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  early  introduction  to  good 
sodety«  the  abb6  de  Ch^teauneuf  (his  sponsor  in  more  ways 
than  one)  having  been  her  friend.  The  father  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  peremptory  in  temper,  but  neither  inhospitable 
Dor  tyiannicaL  Marguerite  Arouet,  of  whom  her  younger 
brother  was  very  fond,  married  early,  her  husband's  name 
being  Mignot;  the  elder  brother,  Armand,  was  a  strong  Jan- 
scnist,  and  there  never  was  any  kind  of  sympathy  between  him 
and  Francois. 

The  abb^  de  Chiteauneuf  instructed  him  early  in  beDcs- 
Irttres  and  deism,  and  he  showed  when  a  child  the  unsurpassed 
faculty  for  facile  verse-making  which  always  distinguished  him. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  College  Louis-lc-Grand, 
vNch  was  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  and  remained 
there  till  171 1.  It  was  his  whim,  as  part  of  his  general  libcral- 
bm,  to  depredate  the  education  he  received;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  sound  and  good  education,  which  formed 
the  hisa  of  his  extraordinarily  wide,  though  never  extra- 
ordinarily accurate,  collection  of  knowledge  subsequently,  and 
(a  man  important  thing)  disciplined  and  exercised  his  literary 
faculty  and  judgment.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
rc&t  attention  bestowed  on  acting— the  Jesuits  kept  up  the 
Kcnaissanoe  practice  of  turning  schools  into  theatres  for  the 
performance  of  plays  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular — 
bad  much  to  do  vnih  Voltaire's  lifelong  devotion  to  the  stage. 
It  must  have  been  in  his  very  earliest  school  years  that  the 
celebrated  presentation  of  him  by  his  godfather  to  Ninon  de 
Unclos  took  pbce,  for  Ninon  dicKl  in  1705.  She  left  him  two 
ttwusand  francs  *'  to  buy  books  with."  He  worked  fairly, 
^yed  fairly,  Uved  comfortably,  made  good  and  lasting*  friends. 
Some  curious  traits  are  recorded  of  this  life — one  being  that 
in  the  terrible  famine  year  of  Malpbquet  a  hundred  francs  a 
year  were  added  to  the  usual  boarding  expenses,  and  yet  the 
boy%  had  to  eat  pain  bis. 

In  August  1 71 1,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  home, 
tsd  the  usual  battle  folk>wed  between  a  son  who  desired  no 
iWfwon  but  literature  and  a  father  who  refused  to  consider 


literature  ft  profession  at  all.  For  a  time  Vo1ta!re  subnu'tted, 
and  read  law  at  least  nominally.  The  abb^  de  Ch&teauneuf 
died  before  his  godson  left  school,  but  he  had  already  intro- 
duced him  to  the  famous  and  dissipated  coterie  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  grand  prior  Vend6me  was  the  head,  and  the 
poets  Chaulieu  and  La  Fare  the  chief  literary  sUrs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Voltaire  got  into  any  great  scrapes;  but  his 
father  tried  to  break  him  off  from  such  society  by  sending  him 
first  to  Caen  and  then,  in  the  suite  of  the  marcfuis  de  Chiteauneuf, 
the  abba's  brother,  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  met  a  certain 
Olympe  Dimoyer  ("  Pimpette  ")i  &  gui  apparently  of  respect- 
able character  and  not  bad  coimexlons,  but  a  Protestant, 
penniless,  and  daughter  of  a  literary  lady  whose  hterary  reputa- 
tion was  not  spotless.  The  mother  discouraged  the  affair,  and, 
though  Voltaire  tried  to  avail  himself  of  the  mania  for  prosely- 
tizing which  then  distinguished  France,  his  father  stopped  any 
idea  of  a  match  by  procuring  a  UUre  de  cachet,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  use.  Voltaire,  who  had  been  sent  home,  submitted, 
and  for  a  time  pretended  to  work  in  a  Parisian  lawyer's  office; 
but  he  again  manifested  a  faculty  for  getting  into  trouble — 
this  time  in  the  still  more  dangerous  way  of  writing  libellous 
poems — 90  that  his  father  was  glad  to  send  him  to  stay  for 
nearly  a  year  (1714-15)  with  Louis  de  Caumartln,  marquis 
de  Saint-Ange,  in  the  country.  Here  he  was  still  supposed 
to  study  law,  but  devoted  himself  in  part  to  literary  essays, 
in  part  to  storing  up  his  immense  treasure  of  gossiping  history. 
Almost  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
returned  to  Paris,  to  fall  once  more  into  literary  and  Templar 
sodety,  and  to  make  the  tragedy  of  (Edipe,  which  he  had 
already  written,  privately  known.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
a  less  questionable  and  even  more  distinguished  coterie  than 
Vend6me's,  to  the  famous  ''court  of  Sceaux,"  the  circle  of 
the  beautiful  and  ambitious  duchesse  du  Maine.  It  seems 
that  Voltaire  lent  himself  to  the  duchess's  frantic  hatred  of 
the  regent  Orleans,  and  helped  to  compose  lampoons  on  that 
prince.  At  any  rate,  in  May  1716  he  was  exiled,  first  to  Tulle, 
then  to  Sully.  Allowed  to  return,  he  again  fell  under  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  composition  of  two  violent 
libels — one  in  Latin  and  one  in  French — called  from  their  first 
words  the  Pnero  Regnante  and  the  J*ai  vti,  was  inveigled  by 
a  spy  named  Beauregard  into  a  real  or  burlesque  confession, 
and  on  the  x6th  of  May  171 7  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He 
there  recast  (Edipe,  began  the  Henriade  and  determined  to 
alter  his  name.  Ever  after  his  exit  from  the  Bastille  in  April 
1 7 18  he  was  known  as  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  or  simply  Voltaire, 
though  legally  he  never  abandoned  his  patronymic.  The  origin 
of  the  famous  name  has  been  much  debated,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  actually  existed  in  the  Daumart 
pedigree  or  in  some  territorial  designation.  Some  are  said  to 
maintain  that  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  a  childish  nickname, 
*' ie  petit  volontaire."  The  balance  of  opinion  has,  however, 
always  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  anagram  on  the  name 
"  Arouet  le  jeune,"  or  "  Arouet  1.  j.,"  u  being  changed  to  » 
and  j  to  i  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  game. 

A  further  "  exile  "  at  Ch&tcnay  and  elsewhere  succeeded  the 
imprisonment,  and  though  Voltaire  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
by  the  regent  and  treated  graciously  he  was  not  trusted. 
(Edipe  was  acted  at  the  Th6&tre  Francais  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  of  release,  and  was  very  well  received,  a  rivalry 
between  parties  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  not  long  before 
had  helped  Addison's  Cato  assisting  its  success.  It  had  a  run 
of  forty-five  nights,  and  brought  the  author  not  a  little  profit. 
With  these  gains  Voltaire  seems  to  have  begun  his  long  series 
of  successful  financial  speculations.  But  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  the  production  of  Lagrange-Chanccl's  libels,  entitled  the 
Philippiques,  again  brought  suspicion  on  him.  He  was  in- 
formally exiled,  and  spent  much  time  with  Marshal  Villars, 
again  increasing  his  store  of  "  reminiscences."  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  winter,  and  his  second  play,  Artimire,  was  pro- 
duced in  February  1730.  It  was  a  failure,  and  though  it  was 
recast  with  some  success  Voltaire  never  published  it  as  a  whole, 
and  used  parts  of  it  in  other  work.    He  again  spent  much  of 
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his  {ime  with  Vnkn,  listenbg  to  the  manhal's  stories  and 
making  harmless  love  to  the  duchess.  In'  December  1721  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  property  (rather  more  than  four 
thousand  livres  a  year),  which  was  soon  increased  by  a  pension 
of  half  the  amount  from  the  regent.  In  return  for  this,  or  in 
hopes  of  more,  he  offered  himself  as  a  q)y — or  at  any  nte  as 
a  .secret  diplomatist — to  Dubois.  But  meeting  his  old  enemy 
Btour^ard  in  one  of  the  minister's  rooms  and  making  an 
offensive  remark,  he  was  waylaid  by  Beauregard  some  time 
after  in  a  less  privileged  place  and  sotmdly  beaten. 

His  visiting  espionage,  as  unkind  critics  put  it — ^his  secret 
diplomatic  mission,  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  it  put 
himself — began  in  the  summer  of  1722,  and  he  set  out  for  it 
in  comi>any  with  a  certain  Madame  de  Rupelmonde,  to  whom 
he  as  usual  made  love,  taught  deism  and  served  as  an  amusing 
travelling  companion.  He  stayed  at  Cambrai  for  some  time, 
where  European  diplomatists  were  still  in  full  session,  jour- 
neyed to  Brussels,  where  he  met  and  quarrelled  with  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  went  on  to  the  Hague,  and  then  xet\imed. 
The  Henriade  had  got  on  considerably  during  the  journey, 
and,  according  to  his  lifelong  habit,  the  poet,  with  the  help 
of  his  friend  Thi^riot  and  others,  had  been  "working  the 
oracle"  of  puffery.  During  the  late  autumn  and  winter  of 
1722-23  be  abode  chiefly  in  Paris,  taking  a  kind  of  lodging  in 
the  town  house  of  M.  de  Bemieres,  a  nobleman  of  Rouen,  and 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  "privilege"  for  his  poem.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed,  but  he  had  the  work  printed  at  Rouen 
nevertheless,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1723  revising  it.  In 
November  he  caught  smallpox  and  was  very  seriously  ill,  so 
that  the  book  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  the  spring  of 
1724  (and  then  of  course,  as  it  had  no  privilege,  appeared 
privately).  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  4th  of  March,  his 
third  tragedy,  Mariamne  appeared,  was  well  received  at  first, 
but  tmderwent  complete  damnation  before  the  curtain  fell. 
The  regent  had  died  shortly  before,  not  to  Voltaire's  advantage; 
for  he  had  been  a  generous  patron.  Voltaire  had  made,  however, 
a  useful  friend  in  another  grand  seigneur,  as  profligate  and 
nearly  as  intelligent,  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  and  with  him  he 
passed  1724  and  the  next  year  chiefly,  recasting  Mariamne 
(which  was  now  successful),  writing  the  comedy  of  L'Indiscrelf 
and  courting  the  queen,  the  ministers,  the  favourites  and 
everybody  who  seemed  worth.  The  end  of  1725  brought  a 
disastrous  dose  to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  was*  insulted  by 
the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  replied  with  his  usual  sharpness  of 
tongue,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  dining  with  the  duke  of 
Sully,  was  called  out  and  bastinadoed  by  the  chaveh'er's  hire- 
hngs,  Rohan  himself  looking  on.  Nobody  would  take  his  part, 
and  at  last,  nearly  three  months  after  the  outrage,  he  challenged 
Rohan,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  but  on  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  duel  Voltaire  was  arrested  and  sent  for  the 
second  time  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  a 
fortnight,  and  was  then  packed  off  to  England  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request.  Voltaire  revenged  himself  on  the  duke 
of  Sully  for  bis  conduct  towards  his  guest  by  cutting  Maxi- 
milicn  de  B^thune's  name  out  of  the  Henriade, 

No  competent  judges  have  ever  mistaken  the  importance 
of  Voltaire's  visit  to  England,  and  the  influence  it  exercised 
on  his  future  career.  In  the  first  place,  the  ridiculous  and 
discreditable  inddent  of  the  beating  had  time  to  blow  over; 
in  the  second,  England  was  a  very  favourable  place  for  French- 
men of  note  to  pick  up  guineas;  in  the  third,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  his  contact  with  a  people,  then  far  more  different 
in  every  conceivable  way  from  their  neighbours  than  any  two 
peoples  of  Europe  are  different  now,  acted  as  a  sovereign  tonic 
and  stimulant  on  his  intellect  and  literary  faculty.  Before 
the  EngUsh  visit  Voltaire  had  been  an  elegant  trifler,  an  adept 
in  the  forms  of  literature  popular  in  French  society,  a  sort  of 
superior  Dorat  or  Boufflers  of  earlier  growth.  He  returned 
from  that  visit  one  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  Europe, 
with  views,  if  not  profound  or  accurate,  yet  wide  and  acute 
on  all  les  grands  sujetSy  and  with  a  soh'd  stock  of  money.  The 
visit  lasted  about  three  years,  from  1726  to  1729;  and,  as  if 


to  make  the  visitor's  luck  certain,  George  I.  died  and  George  II. 
succeeded  soon  after  his  arrivaL  The  new  king  was  not  fond 
of  "  boetry,"  but  Queen  Caroline  was,  and  international 
jealousy  was  pleased  at  the  thought  of  welcoming  a  distin- 
guished exile  from  French  illiberality.  The  Walpoks,  Bubb 
Dodington,  Bolingbroke,  Congreve,  Sarah,  ducbe»  of  Marl- 
borou^,  Pope,  were  among  his  Eni^ish  friendsw  He  made 
acquaintance  with,  and  at  least  tried  to  appreciate,  Shake- 
speare. He  was  much  struck  by  English  manners,  was  deeply 
penetrated  by  English  toleration  for  personal  freethou^t  and 
eccentricity,  and  gained  some  thousands  of  pounds  from  an 
authorized  English  edition  of  the  Henriade,  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  But  he  visited  Paris  now  and  then  without  permis- 
sion, and  his  mind,  like  the  mind  of  every  exiled  Frenchman, 
was  always  set  thereoiL  He  gained  full  licence  to  return  in 
the  spring  of  1729. 

He  was  full  of  h'terary  projects,  and  immediafdy  after  his 
return  he  is  said  to  have  increased  his  fortune  immensely  by 
a  lucky  lottery  speculation.  The  Henriade  was  at  last  lionised 
in  France;  Brutus^  a  play  which  he  had  printed  in  England, 
was  accepted  for  performance,  but  kept  back  for  a  time  by  the 
author;  and  he  began  the  celebrated  poem  of  the  PticdZe,  the 
amusement  and  the  torment  of  great  part  of  his  life.  But  be 
had  great  difficulties  with  two  of  his  chief  works  whidi  were 
ready  to  appear,  Charles  XI I.  and  the  Lettres  sur  les  Angjhis, 
With  both  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  avoid  offending 
the  censorship;  for  Voltaire  had,  more  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived,  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to 
stoop  to  conquer.  At  the  end  of  1730  Bndus  did  actually 
get  acted.  Then  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  went  to 
Rouen  to  get  Charles  XII,  surreptitiously  printed,  which  he 
accomph'shol.  In  1732  another  tragedy,  £riphile,  appeared, 
with  the  same  kind  of  halting  success  which  had  distinguished 
the  appearance  of  its  elder  sisters  since  (Edipe.  But  at  last, 
on  the  X3th  of  August  1732,  he  produced  Zaire,  the  best  (with 
liirope)  of  all  his  plays,  and  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  best  plays 
of  the  whole  French  classical  school.  Its  motive  was  borrowed 
to  some  extent  from  Othdlo,  but  that  matters  little.  In  the 
following  winter  the  death  of  the  comtesse  de  Fontaine-Martel, 
whose  guest  he  had  been,  turned  him  out  of  a  oomfratable 
abode.  He  then  took  lodgings  with  an  agent  of  his,  one 
Demoulin,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Paris,  and  was,  for 
some  time  at  least,  as  much  occupied  with  contracts,  wptcu* 
lation  and  all  sorts  of  means  of  gaining  money  as  with  literature 

In  the  middle  of  this  period,  however,  in  1733,  two  important 
books,  the  Lettres  philosopkiques  sur  les  An^is  and  the  temple 
du  goUt  appeared.  Both  were  likely  to  make  bad  blood,  for 
the  latter  was,  under  the  mask  of  easy  verse,  a  satire  on  con- 
temporary French  literature,  e^)edally  on  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
and  the  former  was,  in  the  guise  of  a  criticism  or  rather  panegyric 
of  English  ways,  an  attack  on  everything  established  in  the 
church  and  state  of  France.  It  was  published  with  .certain 
"remarks"  on  Pascal,  more  offensive  to  orthodoxy  than  itself, 
and  no  mercy  was  shown  to  it.  The  book  was  condemned 
(June  xoth,  1734),  the  copies  seized  and  burnt,  a  warrant  issued 
against  the  author  and  his  dwelling  searched.  He  bimseU 
was  safe  in  the  independent  duchy  of  Lorraine  with  Emilie 
de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  Ch&telct,*  with  whom  he  began  to  be 
intimate  in  1733;  he  had  now  taken  up  his  abode  with  her 
at  the  ch&teau  of  Cirey. 

If  the  English  visit  may  be  regarded  as  having  finished 

'  Gabrielle  ^milSc  Le  Tonnelier  de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  Chilelct 
(1706-1749^,  was  the  daughter  of  the  baron  de  Breteuil.  and  married 
the  mar(]ui8  du  Ch&telet-Lomont  in  1725.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  musician  and  mathematician,  and  deeply  interested 
in  metaphysics.  When  she  first  became  intimate  with  Voltaire  the 
was  practically  separated  from  her  husband,  though  be  occask>aal1y 
visited  Cirey.  Sne  is  only  important  from  her  connexion  wiih 
Voltaire,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  her  as  an 
original  thinker;  see  F.  Hamel,  An  Eighteenth  Century  Marquise 
(i9ro).  Shs  wrote  Institutions  de  physique  (1740).  Uissniatiom 
sur  la  nature  et  la  propagation  du  feu  (1744).  Doutes  sur  les  reiigumt 
recuUes  (1792),  and  in  1756  publishea  a  translation  of  Nc«toD*a 
Prineipia, 
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Voluire's  education,  the  Cirey  residence  may  be  justly  said  to 
be  lite  first  stage  of  his  literary  manhood.  He  had  written 
important'  and  characteristic  work  before;  but  he  had  always 
beta  in  a  kind  of  literary  Wanderjakre.  He  now  obtained  a 
settled  home  for  many  years  and,  taught  by  his  numerous 
bnishes  with  the  authorities,  he  began  and  successfully  carried 
out  that  system  of  keeping  out  of  personal  harm's  way,  and  of 
at  once  denying  any  awkard  responsibility,  which  made  him 
for  nearly  half  a  century  at  once  the  chief  and  the  most  pros- 
penms  of  European  heretics  in  regard  to  all  established  ideas. 
It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1734  that  Cirey,  a  half-dismantled 
oottfltry  house  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
was  fitted  up  with  Voltaire's  money  and  became  the  head- 
qoaiten  of  himself,  of  his  hostess,  and  now  and  then  of  her 
accommodating  husband.  Many  pictures  of  the  life  here, 
some  of  them  not  a  little  malicious,  survive.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely a  bed  of  roses,  for  the  "respectable  Emily's"  temper 
was  violent,  and  after  a  time  she  sought  lovers  who  were  not 
so  much  des  Uribraux  as  Voltaire.  But  it  provided  him  with 
a  safe  and  comfortable  retreat,  and  with  every  opportunity 
for  literary  work.  In  March  1735  the  ban  was  formally  taken 
off  bim,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris,  a  liberty  of 
vbich  he  availed  himself  sparingly. 

At  Grey  he  wrote  indefatigably  and  did  not  neglect  business. 
The  principal  literary  results  of  his  early  years  here  were  the 
Discovs  en  9ers  sw  fkcmmej  the  play  of  Alzire  and  L* Enfant 
Pr«dipti  (1736),  and  a  long  treatise  on  the  Newtonian  system 
vbich  he  and  Madame  du  Ch&telet  wrote  together.  But,  as 
Bsual,  V<^taire's  extraordinary  literary  industry  was  shown 
latber  in  a  vast  amount  of  fugitive  writings  than  in  substantive 
wnis,  though  for  the  whole  space  of  his  Cirey  residence  he 
vas  engaged  in  writing,  adding  to,  and  altering  the  Pucdlt. 
In  the  very  first  days  of  his  sojourn  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
with  the  imposing  title  of  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.  Of 
iBctapfaysics  proper  Voltaire  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  understood  anything,  and  the  subject,  like  every  other, 
merely  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  laughing  at  religion  with 
the  usual  reservation  of  a  tolerably  affirmative  deism.  In 
March  1736  be  received  his  first  letter  from  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
then  crown  prince  only.  He  was  soon  again  in  trouble,  this 
time  for  the  poem  of  Lt  Mondain^  and  he  at  once  crossed  the 
frontier  and  then  made  for  Bnissels.  He  spent  about  three 
months  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  March  1737  returned  to 
Cicy,  and  continued  writing,  making  experiments  in  physics 
(he  had  at  this  time  a  large  laboratory),  and  busying  himself 
with  iron-founding,  the  chief  industry  of  the  district.  The 
best-known  accounts  of  Cirey  life,  those  of  Madame  de  Grafigny, 
date  &om  the  winter  of  1738-39;  they  are  somewhat  spiteful 
but  very  amusing,  depicting  the  frequent  quarrels  between 
Madame  du  Ch&telet  and  Voltaire,  his  intense  suffering  under 
criticism,  his  constant  dcead  of  the  surreptitious  publication 
of  the  PucelU  (which  nevertheless  he  could  not  keep  his  hands 
bom  writing  or  his  tongue  from  reciting  to  his  visitors),  and 
so  forth.  The  chief  and  most  galling  of  his  critics  at  this  time 
was  the  Abb^  Desfontaines,  and  the  chief  of  Desfontaines's 
attacks  was  entitled  La  Veitairomaniet  in  reply  to  a  libel  of 
Voltaire's  called  Le  Priservatif.  Both  combatants  had,  accord- 
ing lo  the  absurd  habit  of  the  time,  to  disown  their  workA, 
Desfontaines's  disavowal  being  formal  and  procured  by  the 
eiertion  of  aU  Voltaire's  own  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  he  bad  as  little  notion  of  tolerance  towards  others 
as  of  dignity  in  himself.  In  April  r739  a  journey  was  made 
to  Brasseb,  to  Paris,  and  then  again  to  Brussels,  which  was 
the  headquarters  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  some  law 
affairs,  of  the  Du  Ch&telets.  Frederick,  now  king  of  Prussia, 
Bade  not  a  few  efforts  to  get  Voltaire  away  from  Madame  du 
ChUdet,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  king  earned  the  lady's 
cordial  hatred  by  persistently  refusing  or  omitting  to  invite 
her.  At  last,  in  September  t740,  master  and  pupil  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Oeves,  an  interview  followed  thr6e  months  later 
by  a  kmger  visit.  Brussels  was  again  the  headquarters  in  1741, 
by  vhidi  time  Voltaire  had  finished  the  best  and  the  second 


or  third  best  of  his  plays,  Mtrope  and  MakonUt.  MdumH 
was  played  first  at  Lille  in  that  year;  it  did  not  appear  in 
Paris  till  August  neat  year,  and  Mirope  not  till  1743.  This 
last  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  the  most  succnsful  of  its  author's 
whole  theatre.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  he  received  the 
singular  diplomatic  mission  to  Frederick  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  taken  seriously,  and  after  his  return  the  oscillation 
between  Brussels,  Cirey  and  Paris  was  resumed.  During 
these  years  much  of  the  Essai  sur  les  mtturs  and  the  Siide  de 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed.  He  also  returned,  not  too  well- 
advisedly,  to  the  business  of  courtiership,  which  he  had  given 
up  since  the  death  of  the  regent.  He  was  much  employed, 
owing  to  Richelieu's  influence,  in  the  f£tes  of  the  dauphin's 
marriage,  and  was  rewarded  through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  on  New  Year's  Day  1745  by  the  appointment 
to  the  post  of  historiographer-royal,  once  jointly  held  by 
Racine  and  Boileau.  The  situation  itself  and  its  accompuinying 
privileges  were  what  Voltaire  chiefly  aimed  at,  but  there  was  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  livres  attached,  and  he  had  the  year 
before  come  in  tor  three  times  as  much  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  poepi  on  Fontenoy,  he 
received  medals  from  tI(»4)ope  and  dedicated  Mahomet  to  him, 
and  he  wrote  court  diverfissehmnfs  and  other  things  to  admira-; 
tion.  But  he  was  not  a  thorougnly  skilful  courtier,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Voltairiana  is  th^Hit^pt  or  at  least  silence 
with  which  Louis  XV. — a  sensualist  butn^ool — received  the 
maladroit  and  almost  insolent  inquiry  Tre^M  eil-t^  contenif 
addressed  in  his  hearing  to  Richelieu  at  the  clbieof  a  piece 
in  which  the  emperor  had  appeared  with  a  transparen^ii^rence 
to  the  king.  All  ijxa  assentation  had  at  least  one  effect, 
who  had  been  for  years  admittedly  the  first  writer  in  France, 
had  been  repeatedly  passed  over  in  elections  to, the  Academy. 
He  was  at  last  elected  in  the  spring  of  r746,  and  received  on 
the  gth  of  May.  Then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  His  favour 
at  court  had  naturally  exasperated  his  enemies;  it  had  not 
secured  him  any  real  friends,  and  even  a  gentlemanship  of  the 
chamber  was  no  solid  benefit,  except  from  the  money  point 
of  view.  He  did  not  indeed  hold  it  very  long,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  sell  it  for  a  large  sum,  retaining  the  rank  and  privileges. 
He  bad  various  proofs  of  the  instability  of  his  hold  on  the  king 
during  1747  and  in  1748.  He  once  lay  in  hiding  for  two  months 
with  the  duchesse  du  Maine  at  Sceaux,  where  were  produced 
the  comedietta  of  La  Prude  and  the  tragedy  of  Rome  sautiOt 
and  afterwards  for  a  time  lived  chiefly  at  Lun^ville;  here 
Madame  du  Ch&telet  had  established  herself  at  the  court  of 
Ring  Stanislaus,  and  carried  on  a  liaison  with  Saint-Lambert, 
an  officer  in  the  king's  guard.  In  September  1749  she  died 
after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

The  death  of  Miadame  du  Ch&telet  is  another  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Voltaire.  He  was  fifty-five,  but  he  had 
nearly  thirty  years  more  to  live,  and  he  had  learnt  much  during 
what  may  be  called  his  Cirey  cohabitation.  For  some  time, 
however,  after  Madame  du  Ch&telet's  death  he  was  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  unsettlement.  At  first,  after  removing  bis  goods 
from  Cirey,  he  hired  the  greater  part  of  the  Ch&telet  town  house, 
and  then  the  whole.  He  had  some  idea  of  settling  down  in 
Paris,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  so  if  mischief  had  not 
been  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  went  on  writing 
satiric  tales  like  Zadig.  He  engaged  in  a  foolish  and  undigni- 
fied struggle  with  Cribillon  ptre  {not  fits),  a  rival  set  up  against 
him  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  a  dramatist  who,  in  part 
of  one  play,  Rhadamiste  et  Ztnohie,  has  struck  a  note  of  tragedy 
in  the  grand  Cornelian  strain,  which  Voltaire  could  never 
hope  to  echo.  Semirame  (1748),  Oreste  (1750)  and  Rome  savote 
itself  were  all  products  of  this  rivalry.  He  used  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  to  make  himself  more  popular  than  he  was, 
but  he  could  not  help  being  uncomfortable. 

All  this  time  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  been  continuing  his 
invitations.  Voltaire  left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June  r75i,  and 
reached  Berlin  on  the  loth  of  July.  This  Berlin  visit  is  more 
or  less  familiar  to  English  readers  from  the  two  great  essays 
of  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  as  well  as  from  the  Frederick  of  the 
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latter.  But  these  two  masten  of  English  were  not  perhaps 
the  best  qualified  to  relate  the  story.  Both  were  unjust  to 
Voltaire,  and  Macaulay  was  unjust  to  Frederick  as  well.  It 
is  certain  that  at  first  the  king  behaved  altogether  like  a  king 
to  his  guest.  He  pressed  him  to  remain;  he  gave  him  (the 
words  are  Voltaire's  own)  one  of  his  orders,  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  four  thousand  additional  for  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  in  case  she  would  come  and  keep  house  for  her 
imcle.  But  Voltaire's  conduct  was  from  the  first  Voltairian. 
He  insisted  on  the  consent  of  his  own  king,  which  was  given 
without  delay.  But  Frenchmen,  always  touchy  on  such  a 
point,  regarded  Voltaire  as  something  of  a  deserter;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  bitterly  repented  his  desertion,  though 
his  residence  in  Prussia  lasted  nearly  three  years.  It  was 
quite  impossible  that  Voluirc  and  Frederick  should  get  on 
together  for  long.  Voltaire  was  not  humble  enough  to  be  a 
mere  butt,  as  many  of  Frederick's  led  poets  were;  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  hold  his  own  place  with  dignity  and 
discretion;  he  was  constantly  jealous  both  'A  his  equals  in 
age  and  reputation,  such  as  Maupertuis,  *^d  of  his  juniors 
and  inferiors,  such  as  Baculard  D'Amaud.  He  was  greedy, 
restless,  and  in  a  way  Bohemian.  Frederick,  though  his  love 
of  teasing  for  teasing's  sake  has  been  exaggerated  by  Macaulay, 
was  a  martinet  of  the  first  water,  had  a  sharp  though  one-sided 
idea  of  justice,  and  h^^Hi&ot  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing 
Voltaire  to  insult  «r  to  tyrannize  ov£r  his  other  guests  and 
servants.  If  he  is  to  be  blamed  in  this  particular  matter,  the 
blame  must -be  chiefly  confined  to  his  imprudence  in  inviting 
Voltaize'&t  the  beginning  and  to  the  brutality  of  his  conduct 
at  the  end.  Within  Voltaire  there  was  always  a  mischievous 
and  ill-behaved  child;  and  he  was  never  more  mischievous, 
more  ill-behaved  and  more  childish  than  in  these  years.  He 
tried  to  get  D'Amaud  exiled,  and  succeeded.  He  got  into  a 
quite  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Lessing.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  country  six  months  before  he  engaged  in  a  discreditable 
piece  of  financial  gambling  with  Hlrsch,  the  Dresden  Jew. 
He  was  accused  of  something  like  downright  forgery — that  is 
to  say,  of  altering  a  paper  signed  by  Hirsch  after  he  had  signed 
it.  The  king's  disgust  at  this  affair  (which  came  to  an  open 
scandal  before  the  tribunals)  was  so  great  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  Voltaire  out  of  Prussia,  and  Darget  the 
secretary  had  no  small  trouble  in  arranging  the  matter  (February 
X751).  Then  it  was  Voltaire's  turn  to  be  disgusted  with  an 
occupation  he  had  undertaken  himself — the  occupation  of 
"  buckwashing  "  the  king's  French  verses.  However,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  and  printing  the  Siicle  de  Louis  JCIV., 
while  the  DictUntnaire  philosopkique  is  said  to  have  been 
devised  and  begun  at  Potsdam.  But  Voltaire's  restless  temper 
was  brewing  up  for  another  storm.  In  the  early  autumn  of 
1751  La  Mettrie,  one  of  the  king's  parasites,  and  a  man  of 
much  more  talent  than  is  generally  allowed,  horrified  Voltaire 
by  telling  him  that  Frederick  had  in  conversation  applied  to 
him  (Voltaire)  a  proverb  about  "  sucking  the  orange  and  flinging 
away  its  skin,"  and  about  the  same  time  the  dispute  with 
Maupertuis,  which  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  his 
exclusion  from  Prussia,  came  to  a  head.  Maupertuis  got  into 
a  dispute  with  one  Rfinig.  The  king  took  his  president's  part; 
Voltaire  took  K5nig's.  But  Maupertuis  must  needs  write  his 
Letters,  and  thereupon  (1752)  appeared  one  of  Voltaire's  most 
famous,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  his  most  read  works,  the 
Diatribe  du  Doctew  Akakia.  Even  Voltaire  did  not  venture  to 
publish  this  lampoon  on  a  great  official  of  a  prince  so  touchy 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  without  some  permission,  and  if  all  tales 
are  true  he  obtained  this  by  another  piece  of  something  like 
forgery— getting  the  king  to  endorse  a  totally  different  pamphlet 
on  its  last  leaf,  and  affixing  that  last  leaf  to  Akakia.  Of  this 
Frederick  was  not  aware;  but  he  did  get  some  wind  of  the 
DiatriU  itself,  sent  for  the  author,  heard  it  read  to  his  own 
great  amusement,  and  either  actually  burned  the  MS.  or  be- 
Ueved  that  it  was  burnt.  In  a  few  days  printed  copies  appeared. 
Frederick  did  not  like  disobedience,  but  he  still  less  liked  being 
made  a  fool  of,  and  be  put  Voltaire  under  arrest.    But  again 


the  affair  blew  over,  the  king  believing  that  the  dditioft  << 
Akakia  confiscated  in  Prussia  was  the  only  one.  Alas  I  Voi- 
taire  had  sent  copies  away;  others  had  been  printed  abroad; 
and  the  thing  was  irrecoverable.  It  could  not  be  proved  that 
he  had  ordered  the  printing,  and  all  Frederick  could  do  was 
to  have  the  pamphlet  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Things  were 
now  drawing  to  a  cri^.  One  day  Voltaire  sent  his  orders, 
&c.,  back;  the  next  Frederick  returned  them,  but  Voltaire 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  fly.  A  kind  of  recondliatioii 
occurred  in  March,  and  after  some  days  of  good-felknvship 
Voltaire  at  last  obtained  the  long-sought  leave  of  absence  and 
left  Potsdam  on  the  26th  of  the  month  (1753).  It  was  nearly 
three  months  afterwards  that  the  famous,  ludicrous  and  brutal 
arrest  was  made  at  Frankfort,  on  the  persons  of  himself  and 
his  niece,  who  had  met  him  meanwhile.  There  was  some 
faint  excuse  for  Frederick's  wrath.  In  the  first  place,  the  poet 
chose  to  linger  at  Leipzig.  In  the  second  place,  in  direct  dis* 
regard  of  a  promise  given  to  Frederick,  a  supplement  to  Akakia 
appeared,  more  offensive  than  the  main  text..  From  Ldpog, 
after  a  month's  stay,  Voltaire  moved  to  Gotha.  Once  more, 
on  the  35th  of  May,  he  moved  on  to  Frankfort.  Frankfort, 
nominally  a  free  dty,  but  with  a  Prussian  resident  who  did 
very  much  what  he  pleased,  was  not  like  Gotha  and  Leipzig. 
An  excuse  was  provided  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  a  copy 
of  some  unpublished  poems  of  Frederick's^  and  as  soon  as 
Voltaire  arrived  hands  were  laid  on  him,  at  first  with  courtesy 
enough.  The  resident,  Freytag,  was  not  a  very  wise  peraoa 
(though  he  probably  did  not,  as  Voltaire  would  have  it,  ^>cll 
"  po^e  "  "  po^ie  ");  constant  references  to  Frederick  were 
necessary;  and  the  affair  was  prolonged  so  that  Madjune 
Denis  had  time  to  join  her  unde.  At  bst  Vdtaire  tried  to 
steal  away.  He  was  followed,  arrested,  his  niece  seised  separ- 
ately, and  sent  to  join  him  in  custody;  and  the  two,  with  the 
secretary  CoUini,  were  kept  close  prisoners  at  an  inn  called  the 
Goat.  This  situation  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  the  dty 
authorities,  who  probably  felt  that  they  were  not  playing  a 
very  creditable  part.  Voltsdre  left  Frankfort  on  the  7tli  of 
July,  travelled  safely  to  Mainz,  and  thence  to  Mannheim, 
Strassburg  and  Colmar.  The  last-named  place  he  reached 
(after  a  leisurely  journey  and  many  honours  at  the  little  courts 
just  mentioned)  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  here  he  pro- 
posed to  stay  the  winter,  finish  his  Annals  of  Ike  Empire  and 
look  about  him. 

Voltaire's  second  stage  was  now  over.  Even  now,  however, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  it  required  some  more  external  pressure 
to  induce  him  to  make  himself  independent.  He  had  been, 
in  the  first  blush  of  his  Frankfort  disaster,  refused,  or  at  least 
not  granted,  permission  even  to  enter  France  proper.  At 
Cohnar  he  was  not  safe,  espedally  when  in  January  1754  a 
pirated  edition  of  the  Essai  sur  les  mentrSt  written  long  fciefore, 
appeared.  Permission  to  establish  himself  in  France  was 
now  absolutely  refused.  Nor  did  an  extremely  offensive  per- 
formance of  Volture's — ^the  solenm  partaking  of  the  Euch^ist 
at  Colmar  after  due  confession — at  all  mollify  his  enemies. 
His  exclusion  from  France,  however,  was  chiefly  metaphorical, 
and  really  meant  exdusion  from  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  summer  he  went  to  Plombidres,  and  after  returning 
to  Colmar  for  some  time  journeyed  in  the  begixming  of  winter 
to  Lyons,  and  thence  in  the  middle  of  December  to^  Genevm. 
Voltaire  had  no  purpose  of  remaining  in  the  dty.  and  almost 
immediately  bought  a  coimtry  house  just  outside  the  gates, 
to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Les  D6Iices.  He  was  here 
practically  at  the  meeting-point  of  four  distinct  jurisdictions — 
Geneva,  the  canton  Vaud,  Sardinia  and  France,  while  other 
cantons  were  within  easy  reach;  and  he  bought  other  houses 
dotted  about  these  territories,  so  as  never  to  be  without  a  refuge 
dose  at  hand  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  At  Les  DfUces  he 
set  up  a  considerable  establishment,  which  his  great  wealth 
made  him  able  easily  to  afford.  He  kept  open  bouse  for 
visitors;  he  had  printers  close  at  hand  in  Geneva;  he  fitted 
up  a  private  theatre  in  which  he  could  enjoy  what  was  periiaps 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  whole  life— acting  in  a  play  of  hia 
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vwa,  itige-imiuged  by  himsdr.  His  residence  at  Geneva 
brought  him  into  correspondence  (at  first  quite  amicable)  with 
the  most  famous  of  her  citizens,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  His  Orpkelin 
de  la  Ckine,  performed  at  Paris  in  1755.  was  very  well  received; 
the  notorious  La  PvceOe  appeared  in  the  same  year.  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  which  appalled  other  people,  gave 
Voltiixe  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  beliefs 
d  the  orthodox,  first  in  verse  (1756)  and  later  in  the  (from  a 
literary  point  of  view)  unsurpassable  tale  of  Candide  (1759). 
AQ  was,  however,  not  yet  quite  smooth  with  him.  Geneva 
had  a  law  expressly  forbidding  theatrical  performances  in 
any  dicumstances  whatever,  Voltaire  had  infringed  this  law 
aheady  as  far  as  private  performances  went,  and  he  had 
thfHigfat  of  building  a  regular  theatre,  not  indeed  at  Geneva 
but  at  Lamanne.  In  July  1755  a  very  polite  and,  as  far  as 
Voltaire  was  concerned,  indirect  resolution  of  the  Consistory 
dtdired  that  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  Sieur 
de  V<Jtaire  the  pastors  should  notify  their  flocks  to  abstain, 
and  that  the  chief  s)mdic  should  be  informed  of  the  Consistory's 
perfect  confidence  that  the  edicts  would  be  carried  out. 
Voltaire  obeyed  this  hint  as  far  as  Les  D^lices  was  concerned, 
and  consoled  himself  by  having  the  performances  in  his 
Laosanne  house.  But  he  never  was  the  man  to  take  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes  either  quietly  or  without  retaliation.  He 
cndonbtedly  instigated  D'Alembert  to  include  a  censure  of 
the  prohilntion  in  his  Bucydopfdie  article  on  "  Geneva,"  a 
proceeding  which  provoked  Rotisseau's  celebrated  Lettre  d 
lyAlembat  sur  les  spectacles.  As  for  himself,  he  looked  about 
for  a  place  where  he  could  combine  the  social  liberty  of  France 
with  the  political  liberty  of  Geneva,  and  he  found  one. 

At  the  end  of  1758  he  bought  the  considerable  pi;operty  of 
Femey,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  four  miles  from  Geneva, 
and  on  French  soiL  At  Les  Dflices  (which  he  sold  in  1765) 
be  had  become  a  householder  on  no  small  scale;  at  Ferncy 
(which  he  increased  by  other  purchases  and  leases)  he  became 
a  complete  country  gentleman,  and  was  henceforward  known 
to  aO  EoTDpe  as  squire  of  Femey.  Many  of  the  m(»t  celebrated 
men  of  Europe  visited  him  there,  and  large  parts  of  his  usual 
biographies  ar^  composed  of  extracts  from  their  accounts  of 
Feraey.  ffis  new  occupations  by  no  means  quenched  his 
Eteiaiy  activity.  He  did  not  make  himself  a  slave  to  his 
visitors,  but  reserved  much  time  for  work  and  for  his  immense 
correspondence,  which  had  for  a  long  time  once  more  included 
Frederick,  the  two  getting  on  very  well  when  they  were  not 
in  contact.'  Above  all,  he  now,  being  comparatively  secure  in 
position,  engaged  much  more  strongly  in  public  controversies, 
and  resorted  less  to  his  old  labyrinthine  tricks  of  disavowal, 
garbled  pubh'cation  and  private  libel.  The  suppression  of 
the  BMcydopaie,  to  which  he  had  been  a  considerable  con- 
tributor, and  whose  conductors  were  his  intimate  friends,  drew 
from  him  a  shower  of  lampoons  directed  now  at  "  Tinf&me  " 
(see  infra)  generally,  now  at  literary  victims,  such  as  Le  Franc 
de  Porapignan  (who  had  written  one  piece  of  verse  so  much 
better  Uian  anything  serious  of  Voltaire's  that  he  could  not 
be  forgiven),  or  Palissot  (who  in  his  play  Les  Pkilosophes  bad 
boldly  ^bbeted  most  of  the  persons  so  termed,  but  had  not 
included  Voltaire),  now  at  Fr6ron,  an  excellent  critic  and  a 
dangerous  writer,  who  had  attacked  Voltaire  from  the  con- 
servative side,  and  at  whom  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  as  he 
BOW  bei;^  to  be  called,  levelled  in  return  the  very  inferior 
farce-lampoon  of  V£cossaise,  of  the  first  night  of  which  Fr£ron 
hiBiself  did  an  admirably  humorous  criticism. 

How  he  built  a  church  and  got  into  trouble  in  so  doing  at 
Feraey,  how  he  pot  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  "  on  it  (1760-61)  and 
obuiaed  a  relic  from  the  pope  for  his  new  building,  how  he 
cx^cnained  a  grand-niece  of  Comeille,  and  for  her  benefit  wrote 
ks  wdl-known  **  commentary  "  on  that  poet,  are  matters  of 
iKtcTcst,  but  to  be  passed  over  briefly.  Here,  too,  he  began 
thxt  series  of  interferences  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  ill-lreated  which,  whatever  mixture  of  motives  may  have 
pvompted  it,  is  an  honour  to  his  memory.  Volumes  and 
almost  libffarics  have  been  written  on  the  Calas  affair,  and 


we  can  but  refer  here  to  the  only  less  famous  cases  of  Sirven 
(very  similar  to  that  of  Calas,  though  no  judicial  murder  was 
actually  committed),  Espinasse  (who  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  harbouring  a  Protestant  minister),  Lally  (the 
son  of  the  unjustly  treated  but  not  blameless  Irish-French 
commander  in  India),  D'£talonde  (the  companion  of  La  Barre), 
Montbailli  and  others.  In  1768  he  entered  into  controversy 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  he  had  differences  with  the 
sup>erior  landlord  of  part  of  his  estate,  the  president  De  Brasses; 
and  he  engaged  in  a  long  and  tedious  return  match  with  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  But  the  general  events  of  this  Femey 
b'fe  are  somewhat  of  that  happy  Idnd  which  are  no  events. 

In  this  way  Voltaire,  who  had  been  an  old  man  when  he 
established  himself  at  Ferney,  became  a  very  old  one  almost 
without  notidng  it.  The  death  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  excited  even  in  his  aged  breast  the  hope  of 
re-entering  Paris,  but  he  did  not  at  once  receive  any  encourage- 
ment, despite  the  reforming  ministry  of  Turgot.  A  much 
more  solid  gain  to  his  happiness  was  the  adoption,  or  practical 
adoption,  in  1776  of  Reine  Philiberte  de  Varicourt,  a  young 
girl  of  noble  but  poor  family,  whom  Voltaire  rescued  from  the 
convent,  installed  in  his  house  as  Ai  adopted  daughter,  and 
married  to  the  marquis  de  Villettc  JBler  pet  name  was  "  Belle 
et  Bonne,"  and  nobody  had  mor^re  do  with  the  happiness 
of  the  last  years  of  the  "  patriarch  "  than  she  had.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  last  and  fatal  visit  to  Paris  was  due  to 
his  own  wish  or  to  the  instigation  of  his  niece,  Madame  Denis; 
but  this  lady — a  woman  of  disagreeable  temper,  espedally  to 
her  inferiors — appears  to  have  been  rather  hardly  treated 
by  Voltaire's  earlier,  and  sometimes  by  his  bter,  biographers. 
The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the  success  of 
Beaumarchais  piqued  him  has  nothing  impossible  in  it.  At 
any  rate  he  had,  at  the  end  of  1777  and  the  beginning  of  17781 
been  carefully  fim'shing  a  new  tragedy — Irine — for  production 
in  the  capital.  He  started  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  five 
days  later  arrived  at  the  dty  which  he  had  not  seen  for  eight- 
and-twenty  years. 

He  was  received  with  immense  rejoicings,  not  indeed  directly 
by  the  court,  but  by  the  Academy,  by  sodety  and  by  all  the 
more  important  foreign  visitors.  About  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  age  and  fatigue  made  him  seriously  ill,  and  a  confessor 
was  sent  for.  But  he  recovered,  scoffed  at  himself  as  usual, 
and  prepared  more  eagerly  than  ever  for  the  first  performance 
of  Irine,  on  the  i6th  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  able  to  attend  a  performance  of  it,  which  was  a  kind  of 
apotheosis.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  his  box,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  the  worse 
for  it.  He  even  began  or  proceeded  with  another  tragedy — 
Agathode — and  attended  several  Academic  meetings.  But 
such  proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  dghty-four  were 
impossible.  To  keep  himself  up,  he  exceeded  even  his  usual 
excess  in  coffee,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  he  became  very 
ill.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  priests  were  once  more  sent  for 
— to  wit,  bis  nephew,  the  abb€  Mignot,  the  abb€  Gaultier,  who 
had  ofiidated  on  the  former  occasion,  and  the  parish  priest, 
the  cur6  of  St  Sulpice.  He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  half- 
insensibility,  and  petulantly  motioned  them  away,  dying  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  The  legends  about  his  death  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despair  are  certainly  false;  but  it  must 
be  regarded  as  singular  and  unfortunate  that  he,  who  had  more 
than  once  gone  out  of  his  way  to  conform  ostentatiously  and 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  should  have  neglected  or  missed 
this  last  opportum'ty.  The  result  was  a  difficulty  as  to  burial, 
which  was  compromised  by  hurried  interment  at  the  abbey 
of  Scelli^res  in  Champagne,  anticipating  the  interdict  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  by  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  10th  of  July 
1 791  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  Pantheon,  but  during 
the  Hundred  Days  it  was  once  more,  it  is  said,  disentombed, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  His  heart,  taken 
from  the  body  when  it  was  embalmed,  and  given  to  Madame 
Denis  and  by  her  to  Madame  de  Villctte,  was  preserved  in  a 
silver  case,  and  when  it  was  proposed  (in  1864)  to  restore  it  to 
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the  Other  remains,  the  sarcophagus  at  Sainte  Genevieve  (the 
Pantheon)  was  opened  and  found  to  be  empty. 

In  person  Voltaire  was  not  engaging,  even  asr  a  young  man. 
His  extraordinary  thinness  is  commemorated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  very  poor  but  well-known  epigram  attributed 
to  Young,  and  identifying  him  at  once  with  "  Satan,  Death 
and  Sin."  In  old  age  he  was  a  mere  skeleton,  with  a  long  nose 
and  eyes  of  preternatural  brilliancy  peering  out  of  his  wig. 
He  never  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  any  manly  sport,  and 
took  little  exercise.  He  was  sober  enough  (for  his  day  and 
society)  in  eating  and  drinking  generally;  but  drank  coffee, 
as  his  contemporary,  counterpart  and  enemy,  Johnson,  drank 
tea,  in  a  hardened  and  inveterate  manner.  It  may  be  presumed 
with  some  certainty  that  his  attentions  to  women  were  for  the 
most  part  platonic;  indeed,  both  on  the  good  and  the  bad  side 
of  him,  he  was  all  brain.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  great 
sense  of  natural  beauty,  in  which  point  he  resembled  his 
generation  (though  one  remarkable  story  is  told  of  his  being 
deeply  affected  by  Alpine  scenery);  and,  except  in  his  passion 
for  the  stage,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  any  of 
the  arts.  Conversation  an«l^erature  were,  again  as  in  Johnson's 
case,  the  sole  gods  of  his  jl^^^y'  As  tor  his  moral  character, 
the  wholly  intellectual  c^tl  .•^mind  just  referred  to  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge  that,  fm  beliefs  or  absence  of  beliefs  eman- 
cipated him  from  conventional  scruples',  and  he  is  not  a  good 
subject  for  thoseirilo  maintain  that  a  nice  morality  may  exist 
independentWM>f  religion.  He  was  good-natured  when  not 
crossed^Btilerous  to  dependents  who  made  themselves  useful 
to  himr,  and  indefatigable  in  defending  the  cause  of  those  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  systems  with  which  he  was  at  war.  But 
he  was  inordinately  vain,  and  totally  unscrupulous  in  gaining 
money,  in  attacking  an  enemy,  or  in  protecting  himself  when 
he  was  threatened  with  danger.  His  peculiar  fashion  of  attack- 
ing the  popular  beliefs  of  his  time  has  also  failed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  some  who  had  very  little  sympathy  with  those 
beliefs.  The  only  excuse  made  for  the  alternate  cringing  and 
insult,  the  alternate  abuse  and  lying,  which  marked  his  course 
in  this  matter,  has  been  the  very  weak  plea  that  a  man  cannot 
fight  with  a  system — a  plea  which  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  retort  that  a  great  many  men  have  so  fought  and  have  won. 
Voltaire's  works,  and  especially  his  private  letters,*  constantly 
contain  the  word  "I'inf&me"  and  the  expression  (in  full  or 
abbreviated)  "  6crasez  I'inf&me."  This  has  been  misunderstood 
in  many  ways — the  mistake  going  so  far  as  in  some  cases 
to  suppose  that  Voltaire  meant  Christ  by  this  opprobrious 
expression.  No  careful  and  competent  student  of  his  works 
has  ever  failed  to  correct  this  gross  misapprehension.  "  L'in- 
f&me"  is  not  God;  it  is  not  Christ;  it  is  not  Christianity; 
it  is  not  even  Catholicism.  Its  briefest  equivalent  may  be 
given  as  "  persecuting  and  privileged  orthodoxy  "  in  genera), 
and,  more  particularly,  it  is  the  particular  system  which 
Voltaire  saw  around  him,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  effects  in  his 
own  exiles  and  the  confiscations  of  his  books,  and  of  which  he 
saw  the  still  worse  effects  in  the  hideous  sufferings  of  Calas  and 
La  Barre. 

Vast  and  various  as  the  work  of  Voltaire  is,  itsvastneaa  and 
vanety  are  of  the  essence  of  its  writer's  peculiar  quality.  The 
di/ision9  of  it  have  king  been  recognized,  and  may  be  treated 
regulaHy. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  in  order,  not  the  least  in  bulk,  and, 
though  not  the  first  in  merit,  inferior  to  none  in  the  amount  of 
congenial  labour  spent  on  it,  is  the  theatre.  Between  fifty  and  sixty 
different  pieces  (including  a  few  which  exist  only  in  fragments  or 
sketches)  are  included  in  his  writings,  and  they  cover  his  literaiy 
life.  It  is  at  first  sight  renurkable  that  Voltaire,  whose  comx: 
power  was  undoubtedly  far  in  excess  of  his  tragic,  shoukl  have 
written  many  tragedies  of  no  small  excellence  in  their  way,  but 
only  one  fair  second-class  comedy,  Nanine.  His  other  efforts  |n 
this  latter  direction  are  either  slight  and  almosf  insignificant  in 
scope,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  famous  Ecossatse,  deriving 
all  their  interest  from  being  personal  libels.  His  tragedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  works  of  extraordinary  merit  in  their  own  way. 
Although  Voltaire  had  neither  the  perfect  versification  of  Racine 
nor  the  noble  poetry  of  Corneille,  he  surpassed  the  latter  certainly, 
and  the  former  in  the  opinion  of  some  not  incompetent  judges,  m 


playing  the  difficult  and  artificial  game  of  the  Frendb  tzacedy. 
Zaire,  among  those  where  love  is  adraitted  as  a  principal  motive, 
and  Mirope,  among  thgse  where  this  motive  is  excluded  awl  kept  in 
subordination,  yield  to  no  plays  of  their  classe  in  such  interest  as  b 
possible  on  the  model,  in  stage  effect  and  in  uniform  literary  merit. 
Voltaire  knew  that  the  public  opinion  of  his  time  reserved  its  h^hest 
prizes  for  a  capable  and  successful  dramatist,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  win  thoee  prixes.  He  therefore  set  all  h^  wonderful 
cleverness  to  the  task,  going  so  far  as  to  adoot  a  little  even  of  tbat 
Romantic  disobedience  to  the  strict  classical  theory  which  he 
demned,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  in  ^akespeare. 

As  regards  his  poems  properj  of  whkh  there  are  two  long  < , 

the  Henriade  and  the  PuceUe,  besides  smaller  pieces,  of  which  a 
bare  catalogue  filk  fourteen  royal  octavo  colianns,  their  valoe 
is  very  unequal.  The  Henriade  has  by  universal  consent  bren 
rel<^ated  to  the  position  of  a  school  reading  book.  Constructed 
and  written  in  almost  slavish  imitation  of  Viigil,  empkryin^  for 
medium  a  very  unsuitable  vehkle — the  Alexandrine  couplet  (as 
reformed  and  rendered  monotonous  for  dramatic  purpoaes) — and 
animated  neither  by  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  nor  by  real  under^ 
standing  thereof,  it  could  not  but  be  an  unsatisfactory  perfonnazioe. 
The  PuceUe,  if  morally  inferior,  is  from  a  literarjr  point  of  view  of 
far  more  vsilue.  It  is  desultonr  to  a  degree;  it  n  a  base  libd  on 
religion  and  history;  it  differs  from  its  model  Ariosto  in  being,  cot. 
as  Ariosto  is,  a  mixture  of  romance  and  burlesque,  but  a  aomeiimes 
tedious  tissue  of  buriesque  pure  and  simple  ;»aiid  it  isexpoacd  to 
the  objection — often  and  justly  urged — that  much  of  its  fun  depends 
simply  on  the  fact  that  there  were  and  are  many  people  who  believe 
enough  in  Christianity  to  make  its  jokes  give  pam  to  thep  and  to 
make  their  diKust  at  such  jokes  piquant  to  others.  NevWtheless, 
with  all  the  PuccUe's  faults,  it  is  amusing.  The  minor  poems  are 
as  much  above  the  PuceUe  as  the  PueeUe  is.  above  the  JSemriadA. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anythiiig,  that  properly 
deserves  the  name  of  poetry  in  them — ^no  passion,  no  sense  oc  tbie 
beauty  of  nature,  only  a  narrow  "  critkrism  of  life,  "  only  a  conven- 
tional and  restricted  choice  of  language,  a  cramped  and  monotonoiis 
prosody,  and  none  of  that  indefinite  suggestion  which  has  been 
rightly  said  to  be  of  the  poetk  essence.  But  there  is  immense  wit« 
a  wonderful  command  oi  such  metre  and  language  as  the  taste  of 
the  time  allowed  to  the  poet,  occasionally  a  singubur  if  somewhat 
artificial  grace,  and  a  curious  felicity  of  diction  and  manner. 

The  third  division  of  Voltaire's  works  in  a  ratk>nal  order  ccuisists 
of  his  prose  romances  or  tales.  These  productions— incomparably 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  absofutely  good  fruit  of  his  genius — 
were  usually  composed  as  pamphlets,  with  a  purpose  of  polemic 
in  religion,  politics,  or  what  not.  Thus  Candiie  attacla  rel^ious 
and  philosophical  optimism,  L'Honane  attx  quaranle  icus  certain 
social  and  political  ways  of  the  time,  Zadig  »nd  others  the  received 
forms  of  moral  and  metaphysical  orthodoxy,  while-  some  are  nteie 
lampoons  on  the  Bible,  the  unfailing  source  of  Voltaire's  wit.  But 
(as  always  happens  in  the  case  of  literary  work  where  the  torn 
exactly  suits  the  author's  genius}  the  purpose  in  all  the  best  of  them 
disappears  almost  entirely.  It  u  in  these  works  more  than  in  any 
others  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  Voltaire — ironic  style  without 
exaggeration — appears.  That  he  learned  it  partly  from  Saint 
Evremond,  still  more  from  Anthony  Hamilton,  partljr  even  from 
hu  own  enemy  Le  Sage,  is  perfectly  true,  but  he  gave  it  peffecti(» 
and  completion.  If  one  especial  peculiarity  can  be  singled  out, 
it  is  the  extreme  restraint  and  simplicity  of  the  verbal  treatment. 
Voltaire  never  dwelb  too  long  on  this  point,  stays  to  laugh  at  what 
he  has  said,  elucidates  or  comments  on  his  own  jokes,  guffaws  over 
them  or  exaggerates  their  form.  The  famous  "  pour  encouragcr 
les  autres  "  (that  the  shooting  of  Byng  dkl  "  encourage  the  others  " 
very  much  is  not  to  the  point)  is  a  typical  example,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Candide  shows  the  style  at  its  perfectk>n. 

The  fourth  division  of  Voltaire's  work,  the  kiOorical,  is  the 
bulkiest  of  all  e»:ept  his  correspondence,  and  some  parts  of  it  axe 
or  have  been  among  the  most  read,  but  it  b  far  from  beins  even 
among  the  best.  The  small  treatises  on  Charles  XII.  and  ^ter  the 
Great  are  indeed  models  of  clear  narrative  and  ingenious  if  some- 
what superficial  grasp  and  arrangement.  The  8o<aI]ed  SHeie  de 
Louis  XI V.  and  Sihcle  de  Louis  X  V,  (the  latter  inferior  to  the  former 
but  still  valuable)  contain  a  great  miscellany  of  interesting  matter, 
treated  by  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  unsurpassed  power  of 
writing,  who  had  also  had  access  to  much  important  private  informa- 
tion. But  even  in  these  books  defects  are  present,  which  appear 
much  more  stropgly  in  the  singular  olla  podrida  entitled  Essa%  sur 
Us  maturs,  in  the  Annoies  de  Pempire  and  in  the  minor  historical 
works.  These  defects  are  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  compte- 
hensbn  of  what  has  since  been  called  the  philosophy  of  history. 
the  constant  presence  of  gross  prejudice,  frequent  inaccuracy  of 
detail,  and,  above  all.  a  complete  incapacity  to  look  at  anvthiiw 
except  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  a  half-pessimist  azad  haS 
self-satisfied  phUofophe  of  the  i8th  centurv. 

His  work  in  physics  concerns  us  less  than  any  other  here;  it  is« 
however,  not  inconsiderable  m  bulk,  and  is  saki  by  experts  to  give 
proof  of  aptitude. 

To  his  own  age  Voltaire  was  pre-eminently  a  poet  and  a  ohilo- 
sopher;  the  unkindness  of  succeeding  ages  has  sometinies  questioned 
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ler  niiiK.  ind  tneciilly  M  the  latter. 
ork.  at  kul  in^id.  k  the  curimit 

;&• 


mrti,  !a  (ny  tuigiiue, 


^  .._ie  dkinx*  aprw  thPHiEwit  Ibc  whole 
Man  iudlPiefll*  of  VoJtai  re  have  been  undulyeDlaumlbyninulhy 
*;U>  0(!^U«  0<  *luc  nuy  be  bnefly  ulled  hi.  pol^^l'^. 

■dminWe.  tc»'e<  of  letlen.     Thai  he  never,  u  Cirlrle  c:< 

QihcT  thu  poiitivt  Eeniirt  ii  aba  Irve.    But  thai  he  •m, 
%  ODCkn-.  shkh  Carfyle  and  othen  have  ■]■>  laid,  ' 
-Tjewtaif.    Inpoli- " ---—.-- 

aotthe 

■.  ^  la  iclifiiin  he  pniuitEd 

alv  he  leerae  to  have  foiled  ^lecelher  ladiiiinEuiih  beiwrcn  /M-i^ung 

aad  cDiiJuf  dDXL    Both  here  aftd  riiewbcre  hn  |nai  lauli  mi  an 

^" — an  wperficialily.     Dm  thb  wperliciaNty  vaa  aceomF---—' 

h  vDvoeffd  acuteoeee  wiihin  a  certain  lanKe,  by  lu 


BKuncumr.— The  bibHcicnpIir  of  Voltiiie  n  t  very  laije 

■InKI.   aad   ic  hu  been   the  tprcM  Dccupation  tA  a   Rui '- 

d^aonHOK  of  mueh  eruditiwi  and  judsinrnt,  Ceoire*  Bei 
BdiKpafiir  ii  Viiuin  (4  vdIi..  hrii.  1M1-90J.  The  be 
In  d  the  mrkx  it  that  by  Laub  Moland  in  SI  vclumei 
Cararr);  Ibe  handieit  and  muet compact  il  that  iHUcd  In  l^v 
wjI  «t4VQ  t^  Fume,  and  kept  in  print  by  the  houte  of 
01  ibe  eartier  editiona.  ihoueh  their  bulk  ii  an  objection.  ieve._.  _.. 
laumilna  and  raluabfe.  Ejipreially  may  be  noticed  the  K-cjIled 
•dkn  oTKehl,  in  .hich  Voltaire  hrimelf;  and  later  BeaumiiTch^i.. 
arreeoncrmrd  (Tovola.  IJIs-fc):  thoie  of  Dalibon  and  Baudouin. 
raib  n  g7  vohimea  (fr«n  which  "  the  hundred  v^timci  of  Vollairc  " 
h*(e  bn:onx  a  nol  Lnfrrquent  figure  of  iprech);  and  (he  Ckceilcnl 
ntina  of  Bnichot  (rti^t  in  ;i  voiumeL  Editiom  of  lepaiate  or 
■*rleH  vorb  are  innumeiaWe.  and  n  are  bwlia  upon  Voltaire. 
There  ia  no  naJly  food  detailed  life  of  him.  with  conplelt  taamuo- 


thoaflb  the  wor%i  ee 


^cbeaKol 

,  1M7  and  Dlhera) 


ilher.    The  prineipal  deiailed  life  in  Eniliih  b  that  <j  an 
I  Fanon  (lUl),  which  (ivti  the  facte  with 

a^^y.   J.   STl -- 


Mlj^which 
tCS*.) 


VOLTXRRA  (inc.  VtMenat),  ft  town  ud  ei^iaipBl  lee  ol 

Tiucany,  Italy,  in  Ibe  province  of  Pita,  fiom  which  il  ii  ji  m. 

by  rail  S.E.,  and  jj  by  road  W.N.W.  from  Sieii*.    Pop.  (wO 

11  (town);  14,10;  (comrnune).     Il  BtiDds  on  a  commandiiig 

ive-tlad  eminence  1785  ft.  above  «»-ltvel,  with  a  magnilicent 

(the  latter 


undedbj 


I  of  it 


>t  wall* 


blocki  of  It 

I  actually  needed  for  habilation.  Tombi  of  the  pre-Etruscui 
Villsnova  period  have  been  found  within  it*  circuit,  but 
y  at  Ibc  Donh-weai  eittemity  near  S.  Ciujlo.  Here  tbi 
day  of  which  the  hill  ii  formed  ia  gradually  giving  way,  causing 
iklslipi  and  the  coUap»  of  buildings,  :ioiahIy  of  the  abbey 
lurch  ol  S.  Silvalore  (lojo).  The  medieval  town  occupl^ 
ily  the  UHithem  portion  of  thii  area.  The  noit  important 
lie  of  it>  EiruHan  period  ii  the  PoriA  dell'  Area,  an  archway 
of  dark  greyitone,  about  »  ft.  high,  Iba  corbels  ol  which  ara 
adonwd  with  alntoM  oblilcnued  beadi,  probably  repieienting 
the  guardian  diiiita  of  the  city.  Then  art  remsini  of  balhi 
and  a  dslem  of  Roman  date.  Voltcrn  preicrvH  IM  medi- 
eval character,  having  niHeied  litife  modification  tince  the 
i61h  antuiy.  The  town  contains  many  picluroque  medieval 
lowera  and  houiei.  The  Palazzo  dei  Priori  (iioS-jd,  now 
the  municipal  palace,  b  especially  fine,  and  the  piazza  in  which 
il  )land$  most  picluiMque.  The  museum  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  Elmion  antiquitid,  especially  dnetuy 
urns  from  the  ancient  lomba  N.  and  E.  of  the  town.  The  uim 
Ihemsclves  are  of  alabaster,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  OQ 
(he  lid,  and  reliefs  from  Creek  myths  on  the  front.  They 
belong  to  the  jrd-ind  centuries  B.C.  A  tomb  outside  the 
town  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  discovered  in  iS»3,  consisted  of 
a  round  underground  clumber,  roofed  with  gradually  proiccting 
slabs  of  stone.  The  roof  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  t 
massive  square  inUai  (E.  rctencn  in  Rlmisclu  UillHlautt», 
iSqS,  ia,;  cf-  id,  ibid.,  1904,  144  for  a  limihir  one  near  Florence). 
There  are  alio  in  the  museum  Romanesque  Kulplurcs  from  Iho 
old  church  of  S.  Ciuilo,  &c.  The  cathcdnl,  consctialed  in 
1110  {?),  but  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Nictolo  Piano  (?)  in 
lan,  has  a  hne  pulpit  of  that  period,  and  on  (he  high  altar  are 
KulptuieibyMinodaFiesole;  it  contains  several  good  pi 


Iheb 


"  by  Luu 


Jielli,    Tliesacrisly 


has  fine  carvings.  The  bapiisiety  bckngi  to  the  13th  ct 
the  font  is  by  Andrei  Sansovioo,  and  the  dborium  by  Mina 
da  Fiesole.  Both  these  buildings  are  in  black  and  white 
marble.     S.  Francesco  has  freson   of  1410,  and  S.  GiioUmo 


The  I 


0  pottiom,  the  Rocca  Vccchia,  built  in 
]  by  Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  at  Athens,  and  the  Rocca 
ova,  built  by  the  Flareniints  (i47>).  The  inhabilanli  arc 
cily  employed  in  the  manufirture  of  vwei  andotheroma- 
nl>  frvm  alabaster,  of  good  quality,  fouitd  in  the  vicinity, 
tre  are  tbo  in  the  neighbourhood  rock^alt  works  and  mines, 
well  as  boradc  add  works.    This  add  is  eihaled  in  volcanic 

Ihe  water  and  afterwards  evaporaltd.    It  is  sent  to  EnglaDd, 
I  used  largely  in  the  manufacltire  of  pottery  glaze. 
/oblerrae  (Eiruun  Vticliri)  was  one  o(  Ihe  HHHt  pewsful  of 
iwelve  confederate  cilin  of  Elruria.     Durini  the  war  hctwcea 
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,  -ind  jhIUebcI  id  I471.     Ptniui 

Duide  da  VdUcn  mn  faixli  nwivB 

Sec  C,  Rkci,  VtlUrra  (BFruma,  11 
Inur.  Luin.  u.  (Berlio.  \i^.  p.  ] 
CimtUnu  st  Elnuu  (LmidDn,  ISSJ),  u 

VOLTXBTER,  In  uutiument  f« 
electric  potcnliil  <ice  ELECIK09IAT1 
aUcd  a  volt.  Tbc  vdt  (u  aUed  il 
be  diSctrncc  of  polentiBl  i '  *  ' 


ii-rt 


.."Scve^/Mrlu 
I;  E.  Bmnicn  in  Cvr, 
6.'         "^   (T.  A*." 


r  A.  Volta)  u  de£nct 


m  tcnd(  tbnugh  It  ■  CDnlinuous  currer 
meter  ii  theirfoic  one  fom  o[  eledn 
i  gmenlly  employed  1 


Fic.  I.— Lord  Kdvla't  Muhicellut 
Cocdher  and  ba^nt  a  quadrantal  ifaa 
the  thape  of  a  quarter  ai  a  cirtular  d 

axil.  I0  which  are  affixed  a 


nt  u  jnjAlHl  liy  the  tonkiiul  claaKk-ity  tit 

ind  hence  a  fixed  indicaiinE  needle  atiaihRl 

ide  10  indkate  durctly  oa  a  tcalc 


ova'56t) 

vnce  of  potential ,  _,,___ 

Kcl  viTblfl  aba  by  W.  E.  Ayiun  aiJ 


gn«y,  th 

o  play,  their  diqilacemtnl  nlativriii  tt 

.(  ^wwn  00  a  Kale  and  Ihui  indicalinf  the  P.  D.  beneen 

the  caw  o(  high  teniion  njlimeten,  the  movable  plate 
lorni  ol  a  ungic  plate  ot  nddle  thape,  and  fur  ciitn  hi|h 
i  may  nmiily  be  uqiended  from  the  end  of  a  balanced 
he  movable  lyMem  may  tal:e  iho  lorm  ol  ■  cylindR 
upended  within,  but  not  touching,  another  Bud  cylinder. 
le  pnition  facing  (uch  that  the  ekcttic  foicei  diXT-  <h- 

cylinder  more  into  the  &iod  one.    Electroetatic 

idcd  scale  ^iit 


valugn  from  1000  to  so,ooo  vdu  cmphiyed  i 
For  MKh  purpoKi  the  whole  of  the  worUng  pans . 
melal  case,  the  indicaiinc  needle  movini  otei  a  di 
:.  ,,iLk„.^  ..  .1. —  J ii^  ,1^  potential  dilli 


r  an  imulated  lupport  and  the  other  end  li  attached  to  ■  eaotkn- 
ulliBlyiiiC  te«'  A>  the  Inme  bat  the  HDie  linear  iipanUoa  aa 
t  ancc.  eitemal  chancei  o(  the  tempcnton  will  kk  aflccl  their 
'enph,  but  IF  the  Bne  win  ia  heated  by  the  (Hxaiw  of  aa 
umnt,  ill  expwidun  will  move  the  indkatiBi  niedke  oitr 
the  niatian  bein|[  multiplied  by  the  (ear..  In  t&e  Kanmana 


(iniwire.  bein( 
hioh  resttance. 
.  are  uitaMe  f< 
qocncyai  well  u  with  coi 
lepcod  DpoD  the  heating 
idbI  to  the  nuare  o(  the 
e  difference  of  potential  b 


:.  Thii  Daf  netic  field  may  be  made  to 


prodnccd  vbtA  a  cuTEnt  11  c^am] 
n  down,  the  ug  btina  muliipl«l 
■  n  indicatina  needle  over  »  arale 
be  placed 


□Hd  poHiicMi  at  ibe  ncedlv  on  the  wait-   One  of  Ihe  miV 
u  of  elccirDOMEiwtic  voltinner  ii  that  BeiwnlLy  knowj 


,-tt  pfovided  h  IS  within  the  n» 
teou  ut  only  ada^ed  for  Ihe  m 
at  diffrmKc,  that  1*  to  fay.  anidinctional  poti 
..  jut  not  [or  aLrtnating  voltagn.     Like  tbe  c( 
■rt*™.  ihry  have  (he  rrral  ■dvantage  that  the  acaln  uiv  ^ui- 
Bonal  and  that  then  u  DacJBd  Dart  In  the  Kale,  whercaa  both 
and  electTatbennai  vohmetcn,  above  dcKnbed. 
'vantage  (hat  the  •calvdiviftanB  are  not  equal 
d(  volugea,  hence  there  u-fcnenDy  a  ponion 

ind  are  thertfore  omitted.    For  th* 

muvablc  coil  voltmeicrT  an  much 
^  enplaytd.    generally    eonnnicted 

^  ^  -^  then  ID  (be  "  edgeiriae  "  pattern 

illE'     ir  -I  ESaloiyMmt       VoUmdtri.—A 

llril  II  hieh-reiiHance        eleclrodrnamo- 

l^  t  V  '  H  <^™r  "or  be  employed  u  a  volt- 

tAvV'  V  <"<«'    In  thit  caae  both  (he  6«d 

m-\),,.  W  and    niovaWe    circuit.   un»«    of 


Tin. «.— Edaeane  \oSt 


lad   method   of   mcaiurifie   o 

between  the  pointBDl  which  the  polcDI 

'ollmeler,  accordint  aa  tho  voltage 
:  or  coodnitoiit.  Thia  mcanirenient 
~  o(  high  pMen(i>ta,  ei(her  iltemat 


It.  provided  (ba(  In  the  v- 

"  mptoyed  h  mound  non^nd 

»■■«<■  Thehiah-reiiitanc 

"Me  change  of  reaia 

'~  in  alloy  audi  aa  I 

if  poHible.  to 


nee  with  temperatur 


t.  Since  iticre  are  8760  hourt  in  a  ) 


be  an  inilttnilkant  ouanliTy^ 
tnimtnt,  wch  at  a  Cardew'. 
'of  yioohina  and  ii  connected 


KSi 


U  Board  of  Tradeun 


-VOLUINSKY 

ipilaliied 


aG  Uabieto  , 

elect rification  ol  (he  glata  cu^^r  vi  1  l'  m  irLnuiii:  lnis  cao  W 
avoided  by  vamithing  the  alau  wirb  a  umi-conduciirg  vaniah  » 
ai  to  preveni  the  location  of  electrostatic  chartei  on  the  fflaai. 

See  J.  A.  Fleming.  HaiMncli  /or  Ikt  Sialriail  l^SaUfy  and 
ruliKf-JtHin  (Loadon.  I91U)  1 G,  Aipinall  I^air,  Efrilnail  Engiwer- 
iRf  MmMiiKt  iHOrumenit  {London,  I90();  K.  Edgecumlie  and 
'  (Si  Direct  Reading  MeaHmnglnttrumeola  for  Switch- 
/nm.  InU.  Eltc  £■(.  (London,  1904),  a,  610. 


.    VoUun 


board  ff 


finl  N.  >i 
which  il 


le  Dcighbourbood  of  Altedena 

far  ai  Venaf  re, 

.    After  a  couise  o(  tome  js  ™-  it  teceivei,  about 

1,  ihe  Calore,  only  j  m.  leu  in  lengifa,*hicli 


al  Apennines  of  Samluun 


n  W.,  and  >fin 


a;  then 


lachea  Bene 


N.  of  the  Ciudine  Forki,  and  10 
besnjnd  Telese  ioina  the  Voliurno.  The  united  alieam  now 
flow*  W.S.W.  past  Capua  (anc  Caiilinum),  vhen  the  Via 
Appia  and  Lalina  joined  jusl  to  the  N.  of  the  bndge  over  ir, 
and  w  Ibnugh  Ihe  Campaniao  pUia,  wiih  many  windings, 
into  Ihe  fea.  The  ditect  length  of  the  lower  count  i>  about 
jl  m.,  ao  ihat  the  whole  is  slightly  longer  than  that  of  tbo 
Liri.  and  its  basin  for  tnrger.  The  river  has  always  had  con- 
siderable miliUiy  impottsnce,  and  Ifae  colony  of  Volturauni 
(no  doubt  prKcded  by  an  older  port  of  Capua)  wii  founded 
S.  bank  by  the  Ramans;  ii 


there  during  the  Ronuui  liege  of  Capua,  in  order,  with  Futeoli, 
to  serve  for  (he  pioviaioiung  of  the  army.    Augustus  placed  a 

Puleoli  creased  the  river  at  tbis  point,  and  some  remains  of 
the  bridge  are  visible.   Tbc  tivec  was  navigable  a>  far  as  Capua. 

On  the  1st  of  October  1S60  the  Neapolitan  Forces  n-erc 
defeated  on  Ihe  S.  bank  of  the  Voltumo,  near  S.  Maria  di  Capua 
Veten,  by  Ihe  Fiednwnleie  and  Garibaldi's  troops,  1  defeat 
which  led  lo  the  fall  of  Cnpua.  (T.  As.) 

VOIUIHSKY,  ARTEHV  PETROVtCB  (1659-1740!,  Russisn 
general  and  slaleunan,  son  of  Feler  Voluiiuky,  one  of  (be 
dignitaries  a(  the  court  of  Theodore  III.,  came  of  an  andenl 
family.  He  entered  a  dragoon  regiment  in  1704  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  canlain;  then,  eicbanging  the  niililary  service  for 
waa  Btlschcd  to  ihe  luilc  of  Vice-Chancel  lor 
•as  pr«*eot  during  the  campaign  of  the  Pnith, 
shared  Shafitov's  captivity  in  the  Seven  Towers  and  in  1715 
was  sent  by  Peter  the  Great  10  Penia  to  promote  Russian 
influence  there,  and  if  possible  to  find  an  outlet  10  India.  In 
TjiS  Peter  made  him  one  ol  hit  sit  adjutant-generals,  and 
governor  of  Astrakhan.  In  this  post  Voluinsky  dispbyed  dis- 
tinguished administnlive  and  financial  talents.  In  I7>3  be 
married  Akisndra  NaruisUklna,  Peter's  (ouun.     The  itne 
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.year  he  was  accused  of  peculation  and  other  offences  to  the 
empeiori  who  caned  him  severely  and  deprived  him  of  his 
plenipotentiary  powers,  despite  his  undeniable  services  in 
Persia,  but  for  which  Peter  could  never  have  emerged  so  tri- 
umphantly from  the  difficult  Persian  war  of  1722-23.  Cath- 
erine I.  made  Voluinsky  governor  of  Kazan  for  a  short  time, 
and  he  held  the  same  post  for  two  years  (172S-30)  under 
Peter  II.  But  his  incurable  corruption  and  unbridled  temper 
80  discredited  the  government  that  he  was  deprived  of  the 
post  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anne.  From  1730  to  1736 
Voluinsky  served  in  the  army  under  Mtlnnich.  In  1737  ^e 
was  •  appointed  the  second  Russian  plenipotentiary  at  the 
abortive  congress  of  Nemirov  held  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Porte.  In  1738  he  was  introduced  into  the  Russian 
cabinet  by  Biren  as  a  counterpoise  against  Andrei  Osterman. 
Voluinsky,  however,  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
attempt  to  supersede  Biren  himself,  and  openly  opposed  the 
favourite  in  the  Cotmdl  of  State  in  the  debates  as  to  the  in- 
demnity due  to  Poland  for  the  violations  of  her  territory  during 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  Biren  advising  that  a  liberal 
indemnity  should  be  ^ven,  whereas  Voluinsky  objected  to  any 
Indemnity  at  alL  Biren  thereupon  forced  Anne  to  order  an 
hiquiry  into  Voluinsky's  past  career,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  tried  before  a  tribunal  of  Biren's  creatures  and  condemned 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  and  then  beheaded.  On  the  scaffold, 
"  by  the  clemency  of  the  empress,"  his  punishment  was  miti- 
gated to  the  severing  of  his  right  hand  followed  by  decapitation. 
The  whole  business  seems  to  have  been  purely  a  piece  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  Biren. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  r&«  Pupib  of  Peter  the  Great  (London,  1897); 
D.  A.  Koraakov.  Prom  the  Lives  (^Russian  Statesmen  of  the  XVIIIih 
Century  (Rus.)  (Kazan,  1891).  (R.  N.  B.) 

VOLUNTEERS,  a  general  term  for'  soldiers  who  are  not  pro- 
fessionals nor  permanently  embodied  under  arms  in  peace. 
Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  the  principle  of 
volunteer  organization  for  national  defence  was  first  adopted  in 
England,  it  is  certain  that  voluntary  military  societies  existed 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  io  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  who 
in  fact  granted  a  charter  in  1537  to  the  "  Fratemily  or  Guylde 
of  Saint  George:  Maisters  and  Rulars  of  the  said  Science  of 
Artillary  as  aforesaid  rehearsed  for  long-bowes  Cros-bowcs  and 
Hand-Gonnes."  This  ancient  corps  is  now  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  of  London.  Although  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  has  always  been  a  distinct  association,  it  was  at  one 
time  (notably  during  the  Great  Rebellion)  a  centre  of  instruction 
for  the  City-trained  bands,  and  in  later  times  the  H.A.C.,  divided 
into  artillery  and  infantry  units,  has  been  assimilated  as  regards 
training  and  obligatbns  to  the  Volunteer  or  Territorial  Forces. 
Charters  of  a  similar  kind  were  granted  to  a  Colchester  society 
in  1619  and  to  one  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1628.  In  the  i6th 
and  X7th  centuries  also  various  temporary  corps  outside  the 
militia  or  trained-band  organization  were  called  volunteers. 
At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  there  is  established  a  corps-  bearing 
the  name  of  the  "  Antient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  Massachusetts."  This  company  was  formed  in  1638  after  its 
London  prototype. 

The  notion  of  a  large  organized  Volunteer  Force,  however, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Militia 
Bill  of  i757t  which  was  amended  in  1758  so  as  to  allow  the 
militia  captains  to  accept  volunteers  instead  of  the  ordinary 
militiamen  who  were  comptilsorily  furnished  pro  rata  by  each 
parish.  In  1778  the  volunteers  were  still  voluntary  substitutes 
for  militiamen,  though  formed  in  separate  companies  of  the 
militia  unit,  but  volunteer  corps  soon  began  to  form  themselves 
independently  of  the  militia.  In  the  meantime  a  large  volunteer 
force  had  sprung  up  in  Ireland.  In  1 779,  Ireland  being  threatened 
with  foreign  invasion,  a  levy  of  20,000  Protestants  was  made  by 
the  gentry  in  the  north.  The  20,000  Protestants  had  grown  in 
1782  to  100,000  of  all  arms  and  both  creeds,  and  they  used  their 
strength  effectively  for  political  purposes.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  the  general  peace  of  1783, 
attempu  were  made  to  use  this  army  for  party  purposes,  and 


the  moderate  men  in  parliament  therefore  hastened  to  <^i«l^^^^ 
it.  But  this  military  coup  d'itai  was  not  forgotten  in  England. 
Ireland  indeed  supplied  70,000  volunteers  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  practically  in  place  of  her  nulitia  quota.  But  the  rebcUi<»i 
of  1798  kept  alive  the  memory  of  1782,  and  about  1804  the 
government  disarmed  and  disbanded  them. 

The  English  and  Scottish  volunteers,  disbanded  in  1783,  were 
promptly  revived  when  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  pro- 
duced a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy.  Volunteer  corps, 
some  dependent  as  companies  upon  the  militia,  others  inde- 
pendent imits,  were  raised  in  1794,  volunteer  service  counting 
as  militia  service  for  the  purposes  of  raising  the  county,  town  or 
parish  quota.  This  was  followed  in  1798  by  the  formation,  for 
purely  local  defence,  of  the  Armed  Associations,  the  eqtiivalent 
of  the  modem  "rifle  clubs."  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  the 
340,000  volunteers  then  serving  were  nearly  all  disbanded,  but 
one  or  two  crops  passed  into  the  regular  army  as  entire  regiments, 
and  some  others  managed  to  avoid  disbandment  until  the 
renewal  of  the  war  revived  the  whole  force.  The  d&ngcr  ol 
invasion  was  then  at  its  height,  and  in  a  few  months  the  force 
numbered  380,000  men,  or  3)  %  of  a  population  which  already 
kept  up  a  regular  army  and  a  militia.  But  the  training  of  this 
mass  was  very  unequal;  the  numbers  fell  off  as  the  likelihood  of 
invasion  decreased,  and  in  the  reaction  from  the  first  enthusiasm 
it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  the  volunteers  could  be  of 
much  value  under  the  easy  conditions  of  service  prevailing.  In 
1808,  therefore,  the  Local  Militia  was  formed,  in  which  the  terms 
of  enlistment  and  training  liabilities  were  both  stricter  and  better 
defined.  The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  Local  Militia,  which  by  x8i2  (aided  by  the  ballot) 
had  reached  a  strength  of  2x5,000  as  against  the  70,000  of  the 
remaining  volunteers.  With  the  general  peace  of  181 4  all  these 
forces  except  the  H.A.C.  and  the  Yeomanry  {q.v.)  dis:q>peared. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  half  a  century  the  warlike  attitude 
of  France  caused  British  citizens  once  more  to  arm  for  the 
protection  of  their  country.  The  British  army  and  navy  had 
declined  in  strength  and  efficiency;  France,  on  the  other  haxKl, 
by  the  energetic  development  of  her  military  and  naval  power 
and  the  early  application  of  steam  to  ships  of  war,  brought 
the  possibilities  of  the  invasion  of  England  in  1846  within 
measurable  distance.  England  at  this  time  was  awakened  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Wellington  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,^  followed  by  a  well- 
timed  pamphlet  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  entitled  The  D^encm  of 
England  by  Volunteer  Corps  and  Militia.  The  French  danger, 
in  abeyance  during  the  (Crimean  War,  was  revived  in  1857, 
when  the  tone  of  the  French  press  became  more  and  snore 
menacing.  The  war  in  China,  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  diffi- 
culties with  the  United  States  taxed  the  regular  army  to  the 
utmost;  while/at  home,  besides  the  actual  garrisons,  there  were 
bUffcly  36,000  militia.  This  threatening  condition  of  affairs 
tended  to  aggravate,  if  not  to  produce,  a  serious  commercial 
panic.  It  was  then  that  the  volunteer  movement  began,  and  the 
Orsini  episode  and  the  openly  expressed  threats  of  French  officers 
were  all  that  was  necessary  to  free  the  pent-up  enthusiasm. 

A  few  rifle  clubs  were  already  in  existence,  and  two  of  these, 
working  as  military  bodies  from  the  outset  (i85»-53),  became 
the  two  senior  volunteer  battalions — ist  V.B.  (now  4th  Bn.) 
Devonshire  Regt.,  and  Victoria  Rifles  (now;  9th  Bn.  Londoik 
Regt.).  But  it  was  not  until  the  situation  became  acute  that 
the  War  Office  took  the  step  of  raising  the  "  Volunteer  Force. ** 
A  circular  letter,  dated  12  th  May  1859,  from  the  secretary  for 
war  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  in  Great  Britain  authorized 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps.  The  general  enrolment  took 
place  at  first  under  the  old  statute  (44  Geo.  III.).  The  main 
provisions  of  that  act,  however,  were  found  inapplicable  to  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  invasion  was  now  poe»ble,  and 
they  failed  also  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  volunteer 
force  on  a  permanent  footing  in  peace.  A  new  act  (Volunteer 
Act  1863)  was  therefore  passed,  the  most  important  pmvisiotk 
of  which  was  that  apprehended  invasion  should  constitute  a 
^SeeUfeandLettersof  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoym^ 
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SBAdcDt  reason  for  Uiewverdgii  to  call  <Nit  the  voliinteen,  in  lieu 
of  ilie  old  condition  which  required  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  The  volunteers  were,  when  called  out,  bound  to  serve 
IB  Great  Britain  until  released  by  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
occasion  to  have  paned.  This  was  modified  in  1900  during  the 
Soalh  African  War,  a  new  enactment  allowing  the  authorities 
to  oil  them  out  at  times  of  "imminent  national  danger  and  great 
emergency."  In  1871  the  volunteers  were  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  lords-lieutenant  and  placed  under  the  War  Office. 
In  iSSx  the  infantry  battalions  were  affiliated  to  the  various 
itiK  regiments. 

The  force  thus  brought  into  existence  was  composed  of  corps  of 
fight  horse,  mounted  rifles,  garrison  and  heavy  artillery,  engineers 
and  rifle  volunteers.'  Later  there  existed  also  in  connexion  with 
the  admiralty  a  corps  of  "  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  "  for 
the  coast  defences.  The  terms  of  service  and  training  liabilities 
underwent  no  alteration  of  principle  during  the  forty-^ght  years 
of  the  force's  existence.  The  property  belonging  to  the  corps 
was  vested  in  the  commanding  officer  and  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  under  the  rules  of  the  corps.  These  ndes  were 
ia  the  first  instance  agreed  on  at  a  general  meeting  of  officers  and 
men,  and,  having  received  the  queen^s  approval,  became  legal, 
and  could  be  enforced.  The  commanding  officer  could  dis- 
miss a  man  from  the  corps,  and  a  volunteer  not  on  actual  service 
codd  terminate  his  engagement  at  fourteen  days'  notice.  But, 
as  it  became  the  almost  universal  practice  for  the  government 
or  the  regimental  commander  to  issue  clothing  and  eqw'pment 
free,  the  indunteers  contracted  in  return  to  serve  for  three,  four  or 
five  years,  and,  if  they  exercised  their  statutory  rights,  were 
obliged  to  refund  part  of  the  cost.  Further,  when  capitation 
grants  were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps,  the  volunteer 
had  either  to  earn  this  by  continued  service  or  repay  the  sum  lost 
to  the  corps  by  his  resignation.  These  conditions  materially 
modified  the  statute  law  in  practice,  and  in  fact  the  term  of 
four  years  exacted  from  the  Territorial  to-day  di£fcrs  in  little 
DHxe  than  name  from  the  requirements  of  the  former  "  corps 
ruks/'  Military  law  was  applicable  to  officers  and  men  when 
training  with  regulars. 

The  formation  of  volunteer  corps  was  so  rapid  that  in  the 
cooise  of  a  few  months  in  1859-60  a  force  of  1 19,000  was  created. 
More,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  ever- 
recurring  oommerdal  panics.  The  government,  which  in  the 
beginning  had  tolerated  rather  than  encouraged  the  movement, 
and  had  required  the  volunteer  to  serve  and  to  equip  himself 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  now  followed  the  lead  of  public 
^xnioo,  and  dedded  on  maintaining  the  volunteer  force  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  defensive  system.  The  penotmd  of  the  volunteer 
corps  (with  a  few  exceptions)  thereupon  underwent  a  change. 
The  wealthy  and  professional  classes,  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
ranks  in  anticipation  of  war,  cared  no  longer  to  bear  arms^ 
Their  places  were  taken  by  the  artisan  class,  which  added 
materially  to  the  number  and  permanence  of  the  force.  But,  as 
cootxibutkms  and  subscriptions  now  flagged,  it  became  evident 
that  public  grants  would  have  to  be  voted  for  its  maintenance, 
and  a  scale  of  capitation  allowances,  subject  to  regulation,  was 
fixed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission.  This 
capitation  allowance  per  efficient  volunteer  was  thenceforward 
the  basis  of  all  regimental  finance  and  administration. 

The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  volunteers  was  the 
Sooth  African  War.  In  January  1900,  and  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions,  the  volunteers  were  invited  to  supply  service 
ccmpaoia  for  South  Africa,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regular 
Latcalins  to  which  the  volunteer  battalions  were  affiliated. 
Aboot  one-third  of  the  whole  foree  volunteered  for  service  in 
Soofb  Africa,  and  some  20,000  served  in  the  volunteer  com- 
panies with  the  line  and  in  the  "  City  Imperial  Volunteers,*' 
hc^lcs  a  great  number  of  volunteers  whom  the  higher  pay, 

'  The  U|ht  hone  and  mounted  rifles  disappeared  in  the  end,  or 
e^v  were  converted  into  yeomanry.  The  "  rifles  "  title  was  main- 
tuned  even  after  the  infantiy  had  been  assimilated  in  drill,  unifonn 
aatd  other  reapects  to  the  Itne  battalions.  For  this  reason  even 
acajVc-clothed  battalions  had  no  colours,  pouch-belu  instead  of 
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easier  conditions  and  better  prospects  of  active  employment 
in  the  mounted  guerrilla  warfare  tempted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
yeomanry.  The  return  of  these  companies  infused  into  the 
force  a  leaven  of  officers  and  men  who  had  been  through  an 
experience  of  constant  small  skirmishes  and  prolonged  marching 
and  bivouacking.  Meantime  the  force  as  a  whdfe  had  been 
subjected  to  a  more  earnest  and  vigorous  training  than  it  had 
ever  had  before.  The  establishment  was  greatly  increased,  and 
24  battalions  were  selected  for  special  training  and  included  with 
the  regular  home  army  in  the  field  force.  Various  partial 
reorganizations  followed  in  1902--S,  and  at  last,  in  1907-8,  the 
whole  force  was  re-cast,  re-enlisted  upon  somewhat  different 
terms,  and  organized  along  with  the  yeomanry  into  the  new 
Territorial  Force  (see  United  Kingdom:  Army), 

Strbncth  op  thb  Volxtntbbr  Forcb 
{From  tkg  Territorial  Year  Book  /pop). 


•       Year. 

Establishment. 

Strength. 

Classed  as 
Efficient. 

1861      . 

211,961 

161,239 

140,100 

*5z*>    • 

244.966 

193.893 
206,537 

170.671 

1880      . 

243.546 
250,967 

196,938 

1885      . 

224,012 

218,207 

1890      . 

260,310 

221.048 

212.293 

1895      . 

260,968 

231,704 

229.854 
277,628 
288.476 

224.962 

1899      . 

263416 

223,921 

1900      . 

339.5" 

270,369 

1901      . 

342,003 

281,062 

190a      • 

345.547 
346,171 

268,550 
253.281 

256,451 

1903      . 

242,104 

1904      . 

343.246 

253.909 

244.537 

190$      . 
1900      . 

34l.2«3 

249.611 

241.549 

338,452 
335.849 

255.854 

246,654 

1907      . 

252.791 

244.212 

VOLUSENUS,  FLORENTIUS  [Florence  Wolson,  or  Wolsey, 
in  later  writers  Wilson,  though  in  letters  in  the  vernacular 
he  writes  himself  Volusene](c.  1504-^.  1547),  Scottish  humanist, 
was  bom  near  Elgin  about  1504.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  dialogue  De  Animi  TranquiUiiaU  says 
that  the  description  of  the  abode  of  tranquillity  was  based  on 
a  dream  that  came  to  him  after  a  conversation  with  a  fellow- 
student  on  the  banks  of  his  native  Lossie.  He  was  then  a 
student  of  philosophy  of  four  years'  standing.  Proceeding  to 
Paris,  he  became  tutor  to  Thomas  Wynter,  reputed  son  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  paid  repeated  visits  to  England,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and,  after  Wolsey's  fall,  he 
acted  as  one  of  Cromwell's  agents  in  Paris.  He  was  in  England 
as  late  as  1534,  and  appears  to  have  been  rector  of  Speldhurst 
in  Kent.  In  Paris  he  knew  George  Buchanan,  and  found 
patrons  in  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  Jean  du  Bellay. 
He  was  to  have  gone  with  du  Bellay  on  his  mission  to  Italy 
'^  153S>  hut  illness  kept  him  in  Paris.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  at  Avignon,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Antonio  Bonvisi  (d.  1558),  he  sought  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  learned  and  pious  Paul  Sadolct, 
who  made  him  master  in  the  school  at  Carpentras,  with  a 
salary  of  seventy  crowns.  Voluscnus  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Lyons  (where  Conrad  Gesner  saw  him,  still  a  young  man,  in 
1540),  probably  also  to  Italy,  where  he  had  many  friends, 
perhaps  even  to  Spain.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sadolet 
from  Rome  in  1546  shows  that  he  had  then  resolved  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  had  asked  advice  on  the  attitude  he  should 
adopt  in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  time.  He  died  on  the 
journey,  however,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphin6,  in  1546,  or  early 
in  the  next  year. 

Volusenus's  linguistic  studies  embraced  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek 
and  Latin.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  on  the  beautiful  dia- 
logue, De  Animi  Tran^iUitate,  first  printed  by  S.  Gryphius  at 
Lyons  in  1543*  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been 
composed  about  that  time,  but  the  subject  had  exercised  the  writer 
for  many  years.  The  dialogue  shows  us  Christian  humanism  at 
its  best.  Volusenus  is  a  great  admirer  of  Erasmus,  but  he  criticizes 
the  purity  of  his  Latin  and  also  his  philosophy.  His  own  philo- 
sophy is  Christian  and  Biblkal  rather  than  classical  or  scholastic. 
He  takes  a  fresh  and  independent  view  of  Christian  cthks,  and  he 
ultimately  reaches  a  doctrine  as  tp  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
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assurance  of  grace  which  breaks  with  the  traditional  Christianity 
of  his  time  and  u  based  on  ethical'  motives  akin  to  those  of  thte 
German  Reformers.  The  verses  which  occur  in  the  diakigue,  and  the 
poem  which  concludes  it,  g^ve  Volusenus  a  place  amon^  Scottish  Latin 
poets,  but  it  u  as  a  Christian  philosopher  that  he  attains  distinction. 
The  dialo^e  was  reissued  at  Leiden  in  1637  by  the  Scots  writer 
David  EchUn,  whose  poemsi  with  a  selection  of  three  poems  from 
the  dialogue  of  Volusenus,  appear,  with  others,  in  the  famous 
Amsterdam  collection  DelUiae  Poetarum  Scotorum  hujus  atoi, 
printed  by  Blaev  in  2  vols,  in  1637.  Later  editions  of  the  dialogue 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1707  and  17M  (the  latter  edited  by 
G.  Wtshart).  All  the  reissues  contain  a  short  life  of  the  author  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  advocate,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  Adamson.  Supplementaryr  facts  are  found  in  the 
letters  and  state  papers  of  the  period,  and  in  Sadolet's  Letters* 

VOLUTE  (Lat.  tio/t«tom,  vdvere^  to  roll  up),  in  architecture, 
the  spiral  scroll  of  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  As  in  the 
earliest  example  known,  that  of  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana 
at  Epbesus,  the  width  of  the  abacus  is  twice  that  of  the  depth, 
constituting  therefore  a  bracket-capital;  it  is  probable  that  at 
first  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  block  of  timber,  which,  raised 
on  a  vertical  post  or  column,  lessened  the  bearing  of  the 
architrave  or  beam,  and  the  first  volutes  or  scrolls  were  painted 
on.  In  votive  column^  canying  a  sphinx,  as  at  Delphi,  or 
statues,  the  oblong  form  of  capital  with  largely  developed 
volutes  was  long  retained,  but  in  the  porticoes  of  the  Greek 
temples  the  abacus  was  made  square  and  the  volute  diminished 
in  projection  on  each  side,  In  the  side  elevation  the  portion 
of  the  capital  which  joins  the  two  volutes  is  known  as  the 
cushion,  and  when  the  Ionic  column  was  used  in  porticoes  in 
the  capitals  of  the  angle  columns  the  volute  was  brought  out 
on  the  diagonal,  so  as  to  present  the  same  design  on  front  and 
side;  this,  however,  at  the  back  led  to  a  very  awkward  arrange- 
ment with  two  half  volutes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
which  was  not  of  much  importance  under  the  portico,  but 
when,  in  the  open  peristyle  of  the  Pompeian  house,  it  faced 
the  open  court,  another  design  was  necessary,  and  the  angle 
volute  was  employed  on  all  four  sides.  A  simUar  arrangement 
was  devised  by  Ictinus  for  the  capitals  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  at  Bassae  (430  B.C.),  and  was  employed  in  the  semi- 
detached columns  of  the  raised  stage  at  Epidaurus.  The 
Romaic  adopted  the  angle  volute  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome,  but,  except  in  their  porticoes  and  as  semi- 
detached between  arches,  the  Ionic  order  was  rarely  employed 
by  them,  and  few  Roman  examples  are  known. 

The  architects  of  the  Revival  in  the  i6th  century  entirely  mis- 
understood the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  volutes  (the  upper  fillet 
of  which  was  always  carried  horizontally  across  under  tne  abacus 
in  Greek  and  Roman  work),  and  mistook  them  for  horns,  which  they 
turned  down  into  the  echinus  moulding. 

VONDEL,  JOOST  VAN  DEN  (1587-1670),  Dutch  poet,  was 
born  at  Cologne  on  the  Z7th  of  November  1587..  His  father, 
a  hatter,  was  an  exile  from  Antwerp  on  aca>unt  of  his  Ana- 
baptist opinions;  but  he  returned  to  Holland  when  Joost  was 
about  ten  years  old,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  carried 
on  a  hosiery  business.  Joost  was  the  eldest  Mn,  and  was 
expected  to  succeed  to  his  father's  shop.  He  was  early  intro- 
duced to  the  chamber  of  the  Eglantine,  however,  and  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  poetry  and  study.  When  the  elder  Vondel 
died  he  married  Maria  de  Wolff,  and  seems  to  have  left  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  her  capable  hands.  He  read  the 
French  contemporary  poets,  and  was  especially  influenced  by 
the  Divine  Sepmaine  of  Du  Bartas;  he  made  some  translations 
from  the  German;  he  was  soon  introduced  to  the  circle  gathered 
in  the  house  of  Roemer  Visscher,  and  with  these  friends  began 
to  make  a  dose  study  of  classical  writers.  His  first  play,  Het 
Pascka,  was  printed  in  161  a,  and  proved  to  be  iht  beginning 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  literary  career  (see  Dutch  Litekature). 
After  the  production  of  bis  political  drama  of  Palamedes,  or 
Murdfred  Innocence  (1635),  which  expressed  his  indignation 
at  the.  judicial  murder  of  Oldenbameveldt  in  1619,  Vondel  had 
to  go  into  hiding;  but  the  Amsterdam  magistrates  eventually 
satisfied  themselves  with  exacting  a  small  fine.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  he  issued  a  number  of  stinging  satires  against  the 
extreme  Calvinists,  and  he  entered  into  *  close  relationship 


with  Hugo  Grotius,  another  sufferer  for  bis  liberal  opinions. 
Vondel  had  long  been  attracted  by  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  this  inclination  was  perhaps 
strengthened  by  his  friendship  with  Marie  Tesselschade  Visscher, 
for  the  Visscher  household  had  been  Catholic  and  liberal 
Tesselschade's  husband  died  in  1634;  Vondcl's  wife  died  in 
1635;  and  the  ties  between  the  two  were  strengthened  by  time. 
Vondel  eventually  showed  his  revolt  against  the  Calvinist 
tyranny  by  formally  embracing  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith  in 
1640.  The  step  was  ill-received  by  many  of  his  friends,  and 
Hooft  forbade  him  the  hospitality  of  his  castle  at  Muidca. 
In  1657  his  only  surviving  son,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
hosiery  business,  mismanaged  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  to  take  ship  for  the  East  Indies,  leaving  his  father  to  face 
the  creditors.  Vondel  had  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  small 
fortune,  and  became  a  govemnjent  clerk.  He  was  pensioned 
after  ten  years*  service,  and  died  on  the  sth  of  February  1679. 

The  more  important  of  his  thirty-two  dramas  are:  HiemsdUm 
Verwoest  ("Jerusalem  laid  desolate")  (1620);  Palamedes,  of  Ver- 
moorde  tmnoosetkeyd  ("  Palamedes.  or  Mordered  Innocence  ")  (1625} : 
Cijsbregkt  van  Aemstel  (1637);  De  Cebroeders  (1640).  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  sons  of  Saul;  Joseph  in  Egypun  (1640): 
Maria  Studrt,  of  gemartdde*majesteit  (1646):  the  pastoral  of  De 
Leeuwendaiers  (1648);  Lucifer  (1654):  Salmoneus  (Solomon)  (i6S7): 
Jephtha  (1650);  Konint  David  in  baUintschap  ("King  David  in 
banishment  ),  Koning  David  hersteld  ("  King  David  restored  ")  and 
Samson  (1660);  Bataviscke  Cebroeders,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
story  of  Claudius  Civilis.  (1663);  Adam  in  baUtngsckap  {"  Adam  in 
exile  ")  (1664),  after  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Hugo  (}n>tius.  He  also 
wrote  translations  from  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  EuripMes  and 
Sophocles;  didactic  poem;,  and  much  lyrical  poetry  b^ide  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the.  choruses  of  his  dramas. 

His  complete  works  were  edited  by  van  Lennep  (12  vols..  1850- 
1869).  A  bibliography  (1888)  was  published  by  J.  H.  W.  Ungcr. 
who  revised  van  Lennep's  edition  in  1888-94.  Lucifer  was  trans- 
lated into  English  verse  by  L.  C.  van  Noppen  (New  York.  189S).  See 
also  E.'Gosse.  Studies  in  Northern  Literature  (1879);  G.  Edmundson. 
Milton  and  Vondel  (1885).  where  Milton's  supposed  indebtedness 
to  Vondel  b  discussed:  and  critical  studies  by  A.  Baumganner. 
S.  J.  (Freiburg,  1882);  C.  Looten  (Lille,  i8to),  by  T.  A-  Albeidingk 
Thijm  (Portretten  van  Joost  van  den  Vondel,  1876);  and  especially 
the  chapters  on  Vondel  (pp.  133-325)  in  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbk>ct's 
Ceschiedenis  der  nederlanduhe  letterkunde  (vol.  iv.  1890). 

VON  HOLST.  HERMANN  EDUARD  (i84X-x9(h),  German- 
American  historian,  was  bom. at  Fellin  in  the  province  of  Livonia, 
on  the  19th  of  June  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  from 
the  latter  in  1865.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1867,  remaining 
there  until  1872.  He  was  professor  of  history  in  the  newly 
reorganized  university  of  Strassburg  from  1872  to  1874,  and 
at  Freiburg  in  Baden  from  1874  to  1892,  and  for  ten  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Baden  HerrenkauSt  and  vice-president  for 
four.  He  revisited  the  United  States  in  1878-79  and  in  1884, 
and  in  1892  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  history  at 
the  university  of  Chicago.  Retiring  on  account  of  iU-hcalth 
in  1900,  he  returned  to  Germany  and  died  at  Freiburg  on  the 
2oth  of  January  1904.  Both  through  his  books  and  through 
his  lectures  at  the  university  of  Chicago,  Von  Hoist  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  encouraging  American  students  to 
follow  more  closely  the  German  methods  of  historical  research. 
His^  principal  work  is  his  Constitutional  and  PolUical  History  oj  the 
United  States  (German  ed.,  5  vols.,  1873-91;  English  trans, 
by  Lalor  and  Mason,  8  vols.,  1877-92),  which  covers  the  period 
from  1783  to  1861,  though  more  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
decade  1850-60;  it  is  written  from  a  strongly  anti-slavery 
point  of  view.  Among  his  other  writings  are  Tkt  Consti- 
tutional Law  of  the  United  States  of  America  (German  ed.,  iSSs; 
English  trans.,  1887);  JoknC.  Calkoun  (1882),  in  the  American 
Statesmen  Series;  John  Brown  (1888),  and  The  French  Revduium 
Tested  by  Mirabeau*s  Career  (1894). 

See  the  Political  Sciente  Quarterly,  v.  677-78;  the  Natiam, 
IxxviiL  65-67. 

VONNOH,  ROBERT  WILUAM  (1858-  ),  American 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  17th  of  September  1858.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in  paris;  became  an  instructor  at 
the  Cowles  Art  School,  Boston    (1884-85),    at    the   Boston 
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Moseum  of  Fine  Art  Schools  (1885-87),  and  in  the  schoob 
of  the  Penjisylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 
(1891-96),  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
\ew  York  (1906),  and  of  the  Secessionists,  Munich.  His  wife, 
Bfssie  Potter  Vonnoh  (b.  1873),  a  sculptor,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society. 

VONOHES  (on  coins  Ononis),  the  name  of  two  Parthian  kings. 

(i)  Vo.HONCS  I.,  eldest  son  of  Phraates  IV.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Orodcs  II.  (c.  A.D.  7),  the  Parthians  applied  to  Augustus 
for  a  new  king  from  the  house  of  Arsaces.  Augustus  sent  them 
VoDona  {Mon.  Arte.  5,  9;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  x  f.;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  2, 4),  who  was  living  as  a  hostage  in  Rome.  But  Vonones 
could  not  maintain  himself;  he  had  been  educated  as  a  Roman, 
and  was  despised  as  a  slave  of  the  Romans.  Another  member 
of  the  Arsacid  house,  Artabanus  II.,  who  was  living  among  the 
Dahin  nomads,  was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  defeated  and 
opcUed  VoDones.  The  coins  of  Vonones  (who  always  uses 
hs  proper  name)  date  from  a.d.  8-12,  those  of  Artabanus  II. 
begin  in  A.D.  10.  Vonones  fled  into  Armenia  and  became 
kiog  Ittre.  But  Artabanus  demanded  his  deposition,  and  as 
Augustus  did  not  wish  to  begin  a  war  with  the  Parthians  he 
removed  Vonones  into  Syria,  where  he  was  kept  in  custody 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4).  When  he  tried  to  escape,  a.d.  19,  he  was 
killed  by  his  guards  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  58,  68). 

(i)  \osoHTS  II.,  governor  of  Media,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Gotarzcs  in  a.d.  51  (perhaps  he  was  his 
brother,  cf.  Joseph.  i4fi/.  zx.  3,  4).  But  he  died  after  a  few 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vologaeses  I.  (Tac. 
Ann.  ziL  14).  (Ed.  M.) 

VOODOO  or  VAinx>ux  (Creole  Fr.  vaudoux,  a  negro  sorcerer, 
pn^bly  Miginally  a  dialectic  form  of  Fr.  VaudoiSf  a  Walden- 
sian),  the  name  given  to  certain  magical  practices,  superstitions 
and  secret  rites  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

VOORHBES,  DANIEL  WOLSET  (1827-1897),  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1827,  of  Dutch  and  Irish  descent. 
Daring  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Fountain  county, 
Indiana,  near  Veedersburg.  He  graduated  at  Indiana  ^bury 
(sow  De  Pauw)  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  1849; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  began  to  practise  in 
Covington,  Indiana,  whence  in  1857  he  removed  to  Terre 
Haute.  In  1858-60  he  was  U.S.  district-attorney  for  Indiana; 
in  1861-66  and  in  1869-73  he  was  a  Democratic  repre- 
uoutive  in  (ingress;  and  in  1877-97  he  was  a  hiember 
c4  the  VS.  Senate.  During  the  Civil  War  he  seems  to  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  but  he 
was  not  io  radical  as  Vallandigham  and  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  finance  througho:ut  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  his  first  speech  in  that  body  was  a  defence  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fuU  legal  tender  value  of  greenback  currency,  though  in  1893 
he  voted  to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  dause  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  He  had  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  building 
of  the  new  Congressional  Library.  He  was  widely  known  as 
aa  effective  advocate,  especially  in  jury  trials.  In  allusion  to 
hit  urasual  stature  he  was  called  "  the  Tall  Sycamore  of  the 
Wabash."  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  xoth  of  April 
1897. 

Some  of  his  speeches  were  published  under  the  title.  Forty  Years 
^Oratory  (2  vols..  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  1898).  edited  by  his  three 
MXks  And  his  daughter.  Harriet  C.  Voorhees,  and  with  a  biographical 
rtetch  by  T.  B.  Long. 

VORARIBE&O,  the  most  westerly  provmce  of  the  Austrian 
eapire.  extending  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  valley.  It  consists  of  three  districts,  Brcgenz, 
Biudenz  and  ^eldkircb,  which  are  under  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  StaUkaller  (or  prefect)  at  Innsbruck,  but 
possess  A  governor  and  a  diet  of  their  own  (twenty-one  members), 
aod  send  four  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Vorarl- 
bcrg  it  composed  of  the  hilly  region  of  the  Brcgcnacrwald, 


and,  to  its  south,  of  the  mountain  valley  of  Montafon  or  of  the 
upper  HI,  through  which  an  easy  pass,  the  Zeinisjoch  (6076  ft.), 
leads  to  the  Tirolese  valley  of  Paznaun,  and  so  to.  Landeck. 
Near  Bludena  the  Kloster  glen  parts  from  the  HI  valley; 
through  the  latter  runs  the  Arlberg  railway  (1884)— beneath 
the  pass  of  that  name  (5912  ft.) — to  Landeck  and  Innsbruck. 
The  111  valley  is  bounded  south  by  the  snowy  chain  of  the 
RhJitikon  (highest  point,  the  Scesaplana,  9741  ft.,  a  famous 
view-point),  and  of  the  Silvretta  (highest  point.  Gross  Piz  Buin, 
10,880  ft.),  both  dividing  Vorarlberg  from  Switzerland;  slightly 
to  the  north-east  of  Piz  Buin  is  the  Dreil&nderspitze  (10,539 
ft.),  where  the  Vorarlberg,  Tirolese  and  Swiss  frontiers  unite. 

The  total  area  of  Vorarlberg  is  1004-3  sq.  m.  Of  this  88}  %, 
or  about  886  sq.  m.,  is  reckoned  "productive,"  30%  of  this 
limited  area  being  occupied  by  forests,  while  118  sq.  m.  rank  as 
"  unproductive."  In  1900  the  total  population  was  129,237, 
all  but  wholly  German-speaking  and  Romanist.  The  largest 
town  is  Dombim  (pop.  13,052),  but  Bregenz  (pop.  7595).  is  the 
political  capital;  Feldkirch  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  while 
Biudenz  has  rather  more  (see  the  separate  articles  on  the  three 
former).  In  the  hilly  districts  the  inhabitants  mainly  follow 
pastoral  pursuits,  possessing  much  cattle  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
towns  the  spinm'ng  and  weaving  of  cotton  (introduced  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century)  is  very  flourishing.  Forests  cover 
about  one-sixth  of  the  district,  and  form  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  its  riches.  But  the  Vorarlberg  is  predominantly  an 
Alpine  region,  though  its  mountains  rarely  surpass  the  snow- 
level.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Brixcn,  whose 
vicar-general  (a  suffragan  bishop)  resides  at  Feldkirch. 

The  name  of  the  district  means  the  "land  that  is  beyond 
the  Arlberg  Pass,"  that  is,  as  it  seems  to  one  looking  at  it  from 
the  Tirol.  This  name  is  modem  and  is  a  collective  appellation 
for  the  various  counties  or  lordships  in  the  region  which  the 
Habsburgs  (after  they  secured  Tirol  in  1363)  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing or  acquiring — Feldkirch  (1375,  but  Hohenems  in  1765 
only),  Biudenz  with  the  Montafon  vailey  (1394),  Brcgonz  (in 
two  parts,  1451  and  1523)  and  Sonnenbcrg  (1455).  After 
the  annexation  of  Hohenems  (its  lords  having  become  extinct 
in  1759),  Maria  Theresa  united  all  these  lordships  into  an 
administrative  district  of  Hither  Austria,  under  the  name 
Vorarlberg,  the  governor  residing  at  Bregenz.  In  1782 
Joseph  U.  transferred  the  region  to  the  province  of  Tirol.  The 
lordship  of  Blumencgg  was  added  in  1804,  but  in  1805  all 
these  lands  were  handed  over,  by  virtne  of  the  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  to  Bavaria,  which  in  1814  gave  them  all  back,  save 
Hoheneck.  In  18x5  the  present  administrative  arrangements 
were  made. 

Sec  A.  Achleitner  and  E.  Ubl,  Tirol  urtd  Vorarlberg  (Leipzig,  1895): 
R.  von  Bcrgmann,  Landeskunde  v.  Vorarlberg  (Innsbruck,  1868): 
ax  Haushofer,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1899): 
.  C.  Heer,  Vorarlberg  und  Liechtenstein — Land  und  Leute  (Fcid- 
irch,  1906):  O.  von  Pfister,  ^Das  iiontaoon  (Augsburg.  1884); 
J.  Staffler,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (5- vols.,  Innsbruck,  1839-46); 
A.  Steinitzer,  Ctsckickdicke  und  Kullurgeschicktliche  Wanderungen 
durch  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Innsbruck,  1905);  A.  Waltcnbcrgcr, 
Alg&u,  Vorarlberg  und  Westttrd  (loth  edition,  Innsbruck,  1906). 
See  also  the  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  Tirol,  and  especially  vol.  xiii. 
("  Tirol  u.  Vorarlbers; ")  (Vienna,  iSo^)  of  the  great  official  work 
entitled  Die  oesterreifhisch'Ungarische  Monarchie  in  Wort  und  Bild. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

VORONEZH,  a  government  of  southern  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  government  of  Tambov,  £.  by  Saratov  and  the  Don 
Cossacks,  S.  by  Kharkov  and  W.  by  Kursk  and  Orel;  area, 
25i435  <S9*  ni.  It  occupies  the  southern  slopes  of  the  middle- 
Russian  plateau,  and  its  average  elevation  is  from  450  to 
700  ft.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  ravines  in  the 
west  (where  two  ranges  of  chalk  hills  separated  by  a  broad 
valley  run  north  and  south),  but  flat  and  low  east  of  the  Don. 
Devonian  sandstones  crop  out  in  the  north;  further  south 
these  are  covered  with  Cretaceous  deposits.  Glacial  clays  with 
northern  erratic  boulders  extend  as  far  south  as  Voronezh, 
and  extensive  areas  are  covered  with  Lacustrine  clays  and 
sands.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
black  earth;  it  becomes,  however,  sandy  towards  the  east. 
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Voronezh  lies  on  the  border  between  the  forest  and  meadow 
region  o£  middle  Russia  and  the  southern  steppes;  the  forests 
disappear  rapidly  towards  the  south,  and  those  which  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  stood  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Don,  and  were  used  for  shipbuilding,  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  .  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area  is 
under  wood. 

The  Don  traverses  Voronezh  from  N.  to  S.E.,  draining  it 
for  more  than  400  m.;  it  is  ani  important  channel  for  the 
export  of  corn,  tallow  and  other  raw  produce,  as  well  as  for 
the  import  of  wood,  floated  do«>7i  from  the  north.  Its  tributary 
the  Voronezh  is  also  navigated,  and  the  Bityug  and  Khoper, 
both  left-hand  affluents  of  the  Don,  flow  in  part  through  the 
government.  Many  other  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Don 
intersect  the  territory,  but  the  influence  of  the  dry  steppes 
begins  to  make  itself  felt;  there  are  no  lakes,  and  marshes 
persist  only  in  the  valleys.  .The  climate  is  continental,  and 
although  the  mean  temperature  at  the  town  of  Voronezh  is 
42*7^  F.,  that  of  January  is  as  low  as  8*3°,  and  that  of  July 
as  high  as  74*2**. 

The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,097,700.  The  inhabitants 
consist  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  Great  Russians  in  the  north 
and  Little  Russians  in  the  south,  but  there  are  a  few  Poles, 
Germans  and  Jews,  both  Orthodox  and  Karaites.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Voronezh,  Biryuch,  Bobrov,  Boguchar,  Korotoyak,  Nizhne- 
Dyevitsk,  Novo-Khopersk,  Ostrogozhsk,  Pavlovsk,  Valuiki, 
Zadonsk  and  Zemlyansk.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation, 
and  grain  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  peasants 
own  67%  of  the  land,  the  crown  and  the  imperial  domains 
3%  and  private  owners  30%. 

The  principal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Aniseed,  sunnowers,  tobacco  and  beetroot  are  extensively  culti* 
vated,  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  crowth  of  the  pineapple. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  pasture  land,  on  which  cattle  arc 
bred;  good  breeds  of  cart-horses  and  trotting-horscs  are  obtained. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  breeding  establishments,  those  at 
Hrenovoye  and  Chesmcnka  being  the  most  important.  In  many 
villages  the  inhabitants  are  en^a^  in  the  making  of  wooden 
wares.  There  are  flour-mills,  distilleries,  oil,  sugat  and  woollen 
mills,  iron  works  and  tobacco  factories. 

VORONEZH,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gove'mment 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Voronezh,  5  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Don  and  367  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  (1901)  84,146.  It  is  one  of  the  best-built  and  most 
picturesque  provincial  towns  of  Russia,  and  is  situated  on 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  three  large  suburbs 
— ^Troltskaya,  Yamskaya  and  Chizhovka.  It  has  a  military 
school  of  cadets,  two  museums,  a  monument  (i860)  to  Peter  the 
Great,  a  railway  college,  a  pilgrimage  church,  and  a  theatre 
which  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  stage.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  tWo  peasant  poets,  who  wrote  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Russian  poetry — A.  V.  Koltsov  (1809-1842)  and 
I.  S.  Nikitin  (1824-1861).  A  memorial  to  the  former  was 
erected  in  1868.  There  are  factories  for  cleansing  wool  and 
for  the  preparation  of  linens,  woollens,  bells,  tallow  and  oil, 
as  well  as  some  distilleries.  Voronezh  is  an  important  entrepot 
for  corn,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  sugar,  wood  and  coal  from  the  Don. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1586,  as  a  fort  against  Tatar  raids, 
on  a  site  which  had  been  occupied  from  the  nth  century  by  a 
Khazar  town,  but  had  been  deserted  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  Four  years  afterwards  it  was  burned  by  the  Tatars, 
but  again  rebuilt,  and  soon  became  an  important  trading  place. 
Peter  the  Great  recognized  its  importance,  and  in  1695  built 
here  a  flotilla  of  boats  for  the  conquest  of  Azov.  The  town 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1703,  1748  and 
1773,  but  was  always  rebuilt. 

VORONTSOV  (or  Woronzoff).  the  name  of  a  Russian  family, 
various  members  of  which  are  distinguished  in  Russian  history. 

Mikhail  Illarionovich  Vorontsov  (1714-1767)1  Russian 
imperial  chancellor,  was  the  first  to  become  prominent.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appointed  a  Kammer  junker  at 
the  court  of  the  cesarevna  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  whom  he 


materially  assisted  during  the  famous  coup  d*iiat  of  the  6th  of 
December  1741,  when  she  mounted  the  Russian  throne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Preobrazhensky  Grenadiers.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  1742  he  married  Anna  Skavronskaya,  the  empress's 
cousin;  and  in  1744  was  created  a  count  and  vice-chancellor. 
His  jealousy  of  Alexis  Bestuzhev  induced  him  to  participate 
in  L^tocq's  conspiracy  against  that  statesman.  The  empress's 
affection  for  him  (she  owed  much  to  his  skilful  pen  and  still 
more  to  the  liberality  of  his  rich  kinsfolk)  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  his  accomplices,  but  he  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-eclipse 
during  the  domination  of  Bestuzhev  (i  744-1 758).  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Bestuzhev,  Vorontsov  was  made  imperial  chanceUor 
in  his  stead.  Though  well-meaning  and  perfectly  honest, 
Vorontsov  as  a  politician  was  singularly  timorous  and  irre- 
solute, and  ain'ays  took  his  cue  from  the  court.  Thus,  under 
Elizabeth  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  Prussia  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Austria  and  France;  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  prevcDi 
Peter  III.  from  reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Yet 
he  did  not  lack  personal  courage,  and  endured  torture  after 
the  Revolution  of  the  9th  of  July  1762  rather  than  betray  his 
late  master.  He  greatly  disliked  Catherine  II.,  and  at  first 
refused  to  serve  under  her,  though  she  reinstated  him  in  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  When  he  found  that  the  real  control 
of  foreign  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Nikita  Panin,  he  resigned 
his  oflBce  (1763).  Vorontsov  was  a  generous  protector  of  the 
nascent  Russian  h'terature,  and,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  was  a 
highly  cultivated  man. 

Alexander  Rouanovich  Vorontsov  (1741-1805),  Russian 
imperial  chancellor,  nephew  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  Count 
Romln  Vorontsov,  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
Izmailovsky  regiment  of  the  Guards.  In  1759,  his  kinsman, 
the  grand  chancellor  Mikhail  Illarionovich,  sent  him  to  Strass- 
burg,  Paris  and  Madrid  to  train  him  in  diplomacy.  Under 
Peter  III.  he  represented  Russia  for  a  short  time  at  the  court 
of  St  James's.  Catherine  II.  created  him  a  senator  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  she  never  Hkcd  him,  and 
ultimately  (1791)  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life. 
In  1802  Alexander  I.  summoned  him  back  to  office  and  ap- 
pointed him  imperial  chancellor.  This  was  the  period  ol 
the  triumph  of  the  Vorontsovs,  who  had  always  insisted  on 
the  nece&sity  of  a  dose  union  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
in  opposition  to  Panin  and  his  followers,  who  had  leaned  cm 
France  or  Prussia  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  made 
friendship  with  France  impossible.  Vorontsov  was  also  an 
implacable  opponent  of  Napoleon,  whose  "  topsy-turv>'nc35  " 
he  was  never  weary  of  denouncing.  The  rupture  with  Napoleon 
in  1803  is  mainly  attributable  to  him.  He  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  internal  administration  and  was  in  favour  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  senate  and  the  ministries.  He  retired 
in  1804.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  firm 
and  wide  grasp  of  history. 

His  "  Memoirs  of  my  Own  tiroes  *'  (Rus.)  is  printed  in  vol.  viL  of 
the  Vorontsov  Archives. 

Semen  Romanovicb  Vorontsov  (1744-183 2),  Russian 
diplomatist,  brother  of  Alexander  Romanovich,  distinguished 
himself  during  the  first  Turkish  War  of  Catherine  II.  at  Larga 
and  Kagula  in  1770.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  Russian 
minister  at  Vienna,  but  in  1785  was  transferred  to  London, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Vorontsov  enjoyed  great 
influence  and  authority  in  Great  Britain,  (^ickly  acquainting 
himself  with  the  genius  of  English  institutions,  their  ways  and 
methods,  he  was  able  to  render  important  services  to  his 
country.  Thus  during  Catherine's  second  Turkish  War  be 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  disarmament  of  the  auxiliary 
British  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  assist  the  Turks,  and 
in  1793  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Subsequently,  his  extreme  ad- 
vocacy of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  which  he  considered  dis- 
advantageous to  Russia,  and  his  denunciation  of  the  partititms 
of  Poland  as  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  eqtiity  and  a 
shock  to  the  conscience  of  western  Europe,  profoundly  irritaied 
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the  enpress.  Oa  the  accession  of  Paui  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  ol  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  rcrnvcd  immense  estates  in  Finland.  Neither  Vorontsov's 
detentioa  of  the  Rusian  squadron  under  Makarov  in  British 
ports  nor  bis  refusal,  after  the  death  of  Bczborodko,  to  accept 
ihe  dignity  of  imperial  chancxllor  could  alienate  the  favour  of 
Paul  It  was  oniy  when  the  emperor  himself  began  to  draw 
nearer  to  France  that  he  began  to  consider  Vorontsov  as 
incompetent  to  serve  Russia  in  £ngland»juid  in  February  x8oo 
all  the  count's  estates  were  confiscated.  Alexander  I.  on  his 
accession  at  once  reinstated  him,  but  ill-health  and  family 
affairs  induced  him  to  resign  his  post  in  x8o6.  From  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1832  he  continued  to  live  in  London. 

Boides  his  vailuable  N^  on  Ihe  Russian  War  (Rus.)  and  numerous 
ktten,  Vorontsov  was  the  author  of  an  autobiogiaphy  (in  Russky 
Arkkif,  Petersburg,  1S81)  and  "  Notes  on  the  Internial  Government 
flf  RasM  "  (Rus.)  Cm  Russky  Arkhw,  1881}. 

Mikhail   Semenovich   Vorontsov    (1782-1856),   Russian 
prima  and  fidd-maishal,  son  of  the  preceding,  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  with  his  father  in  London,  where  he 
received  a  brilliant  education.    During  1803-4  he  served  in 
the  Caucasus  under  Tutsianov  and  Gulyakov,  and  was  nearly 
luBed  in  the  2Eakatahko  disaster  O^^^uaiy  15^  1804).    From 
1805  to  1807  be  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Fultusk  and  Friedland.    From  1809  to  i8zx 
he  participated  in  the  Turkish  War  and  distinguished  himself 
ia  nearly   every   important  action.     He   was   attached   to 
Bagration's  army  during  the  war  of    181 2,   was  seriously 
wounded  nl  Borodino,  sufficiently  recovering,  however,  to  re- 
JMn  the  army  in  18x3.    In  18x4,  at  Craonne,  he  brilliantly 
withstood  Napoleon  in  person.     He  was  the  a>minander  of 
the  corps  of  occupation  in  France  from  181 5  to  x8i8.   On  the 
7th  of  Kay  1835  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
Russia,  as  the  s<Mithem  provinces  of  the  empire  were  then 
called,  which  under  his  administration  developed  marvellously. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Odessa  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  Crimea.    He  was  the  first  to  start  steam- 
boats on  the  Black  Sea  (1828).    The  same  year  he  succeeded 
tbe  wounded  Menshikov  as  commander  of  the  forces  besieging 
Varna,  which  be  captured  on  the  28th  of  September.  In  the 
campaign  of  X839  it  was  through  his  energetic  efforts  that  the 
pia^ie,  which  had  broken  out  in  Turkey,  did  not  penetrate 
into  Russia.    In  1844  Vorontsov  was  appointed  commander- 
in-cbi^  and  governor  of  the  Caucasus  with  plenipotentiary 
powers.     For  his  brilliant  campaign  against   Shamyl,   and 
espedaOy  for  his  difficult  march  through  the  dangerous  forests 
of  Ichkcrixiia,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince,  with  the 
title  of  Serene  Highness.    By  1848  he  had  captured  two-thirds 
of  Dagfacstan,  and  the  situation  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus, 
so  long  almost  deaptnlt,  was  steadily  improving.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  1853  Vorontsov  was  allowed  to  retire  because  of 
his  mcreasing  infirmities.    He  was  made  a  field-marshal  in 
1856,  and  died  the  same  year  at 'Odessa.    Statues  have  been 
erected  to  him  both  there  and  at  Tifiis. 

See  V.  V.  Ogarkov,  Tkt  Vorontsns  (Rus.)  (PMersburg,  1892); 
V^ntOsav  Arckwes  (Rus.'  and  Fr)  (Moscow,  1870,  &c.);  M.  P. 
Sbdvcrbinin,  Biognpky  of  Priuco  M.  S,  Vorontsoo  (Rus.)  (Petcrs- 
bcfi.1858).  (R.N.B.) 

VOsflfHARTT,  MIHAlT  (X800-X855),  Hungarian  poet,  was 
born  at  Piisst*-Ny<k  on  the  xst  of  December  x8oo,  of  a 
coble  Roman  Catholic  family.  His  father  was  a  steward  of 
the  Nadaadys.  Mih&ly  was  educated  at  Sz£kesfej£rv&r  by 
the  Cistercxaas  and  at  Pest  by  the  Piarists.  The  de^th  of  tbe 
elder  VQrOamarty  in  x8xx  left  his  widow  and  numerous  family 
extieaely  poor.  As  tutor  to  the  Percsel  family,  however,  V5r0s^ 
many  contrived  to  pay  his  own  way  and  go  throu|^  his  aca- 
dexical  cx^sne  at  Pest.  The  doitigs  of  the  diet  of  1825  first 
nkiadled  hb  patriotism  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  poetical 
genius  (he  had  already  begun  a  drama  entitled  Salamon)t  and 
be  floag  himself  the  more  recklessly  into  public  life  as  he  was 
consomed  by  a  hopeless  passion  for  Etclka  Pcrczel,  who  socially 
fsr  above  him.    To  his  unrequited  love  we  owe  a  whole 


host  of  exquisite  lyrics,  while  his  patriotism  found  expression 
in  the  heroic  epos  Zaidn  futdsa  (X824),  gorgeous  in  colouring, 
exquisite  in  style,  one  of  the  gems  of  Magyar  literature.  This 
new  epic  marked  a  transit^n  from  the  claiwiral  to  the  romantic 
school.  Henceforth  VfirOsmarty  was  hailed  by  Risfaludy  and 
the  Hungarian  romanticists  as  one  of  themselves.  All  this 
time  he  was  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  had  forsaken 
the  law  for  literature,  but  his  contributions  to  newspapers  and 
reviews  were  niiscrably  paid.  Between  X823  and  X83X  he 
composed  four  dramas  and  eight  smaller  epics,  partly  historical, 
partly  fanciful.  Of  these  epics  he  always  regarded  CsarfuUom 
(xSss)  as  the  best,  but  modem  criticism  has  given  the  pre- 
ference to  Kit  sMonuid  vdr  (1831),  a  terrible  story  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  When  the  Hungarian  Academy  was  finally 
established  (November  17,  1830)  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  philological  section,  and  tiltimately  succeeded  Kar61y  Kis- 
faludy  as  director  with  an  annual  pension  of  500  florins.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Klsfaludy  Society,  and  in  1837 
started  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Figydmezd,  the  first  the  duel 
bellettristic,  the  second  the  best  critical  periodical  of  Hungary. 
From  X830  to  X843  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  drama, 
the  best  of  his  plays,  perhaps,  being  Vimda  (1833),  which  won 
the  Academy's  xoo-gulden  prise.  He  also  published  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  containing  some  of  his  best  work.  Szdzat 
(1836),  which  became  a  national  hymn,  A*  dhagyoU  anya 
(1837)  and  At  Uri  hdlgyhSs  (x84x)  are  all  inspired  by  a  burning 
patriotism.  His  marriage  in  1843  to  Laura  Csaj&ghy  inspired 
him  to  compose  a  new  cycle  of  erotics.  In  1848,  in  conjunction 
with  Arany  and  Pet6fi,  he  set  on  foot  an  excellent  translation 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  He-  himself  was  responsible  for 
Julius  Caesar  ^BXid  King  Lear.  He  represented  Jankovics  at 
the  diet  of  1848,  and  in  1849  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  high  court.  The  national  catastrophe  profoundly  affected 
him.  For  a  short  time  he  was  an  exile,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Hungary  in  1850  he  was  already  an  old  man.  A  profound 
melancholy  crippled  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  ^854  he 
wrote  his  last  great  poem,  the  touching  A  9tn  cigdny.  He  died 
at  Pest  in  1855  in  the  same  house  where  Kar61y  Kisfaludy 
had  died  twenty-five  years  before.  His  funeral,  on  the  sist  of 
November,  was  a  day  of  national  mourning.  His  penniless 
children  were  provided  for  by  a  national  subscription  collected 
by  Ferencs  De&k,  who  acted  as  their  guardian. 

The  best  edition  of  VSrOemaxty's  collected  works  is  by  P&t  Gyulai 
(Budapest,  1 884).  Some  of  them  have  been  translated  mto  (German, 
e.g.  Gedichte  (Pest,  1857);  Ban  Marot,  by  Mih&ly  Rmg  (Pest.  1879): 
Auseewdklie  DichU,  by  Paul  Hoffmann  (Leipzig,  1^5).  See  Pal 
Gyulai,  The  Life  of  Vdrdsmarty  (Hung.)  (3rd  ed..  Bi  fapcst.  1890). 
one  of  the  noblest  Diographies  m  the  language;  Brajjer,  Vdrdsmarty, 
sein  LOen  und  seine  Werke  (Nagy-Becskeiek,  1882).         (R.  N.  B) 

'VORTICEIIA,  the  Bell-Animalcule,  a  genus  of  Peritrichous 
Infusoria  (q.v.)  characterized  by  the  bell-shaped  body,  with 
short  oral  disk  and  collar,  attached  by  a  hollow  stalk,  inside 
and  around  which  passes,  attached  ^irally  a  contractile 
bundle  of  myonemes.  By  their  contraction  the  stalk  Is  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew,  the  thread  being  now  on  the 
shorter,  i.e.  the  inner,  side  of  the  turns;  and  the  animal  is 
jerked  back  near  to  the  base  of  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  the 
contraction  of  the  thread  ceases,  the  elasticity  of  the  stalk  ex- 
tends the  animal  to  its  previous  position.  On  fission,  one  of  the 
two  animals  swims  off  by  the  development  of  the  temporary 
posterior  girdle  of  membraneOes,  the  di^  being  retracted 
and  closed  over  by  the  collar,  so  that  the  cell  is  ovoid:  on 
its  attachment  the  posterior  girdle  of  cilia,  disappears  and  a 
stalk  forms.  The  other  cell  remains  attached  to  the  old  stalk. 
In  the  allied  genera  Carchesium  and  Zoothamnium  the  two 
produced  by  fi^ion  remain  united,  so  that  a  branching  colony 
is  ultimately  produced.  The  genus  is  a  large  one,  and  many 
^)ecies  are  epizoic  on  various  water  animals. 

VORTIOBRN  (GuosTHiGiiNUS,  Wyktceoin),  king  of  the 
Britons  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengest 
and  Horsa.  The  records  do  not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  these  chieftains  or  the  motives  which  led  them  to 
come  to  BritaixL     It  seems  dear,  however,  that  Vortigem 
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made  use  of  them  to  protect  his  kingdom  against  the  Picts  and 

Scots,  and  rewarded  them  for  their  services  with  a  grant  of 

land.    Later  we  find  the  Britons  at  war  with  Uie  new-comers, 

now  established  in  Kent,  and  four  battles  are  fought,  in  the 

last  of  which,  according  to  the  Historia  BriUonum,  the  king's 

son  Vortemir,  their  leading  opponent,  is  slain.    The  Historia 

BriUonum  is  our  only  authority  for  the  marriage  of  Vortigern 

with  the  daughter  of  Hengest  before  the  war.    It  also  records 

the  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  after  the  death  of  Vortemit 

and  the  subsequent  grant  of  Essex  and  Sussex  to  the  invaders 

by  Vortigern. 

See  Historia  Brittonunit  od.  Th.  Mommaen  in  Man.  Hist.  Germ. 
xiii.;  Aneh-SaxoH  Chronicle,  cd.  Earie  and  Plummer  (Oidford,  1899): 
Bede,  Htst,  Ecd.,  cd.  C-  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896). 

VOSOES,  a  frontier  department  of  eastern  France,  formed 
in  X790  chiefly  of  territory  previously  belonging  to  Lorraine, 
together  with  portions  of  Franche-G>mt£  and  Champagne, 
and  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
£.  by  Alsace,  S.E.«  by  the  territory  of  Belfort,  S.  by  the 
department  of  Haute-Sa6ne,  W.  by  Haute-Mame  and  N.W. 
by  Meuse.  Pop.  (1906)  429,81a;  area*,  2279  sq.  m.  The 
Vosges  mountains  (see  below)  iform  a  natural  botmdafy  on 
the  east,  their  highest  French  .eminence,  the  Hohneck,  attaining 
448a  ft.  The  Monts  Faudlles  traverse  the  south  of  the  depart- 
ment in  A  Inroad  curve  declining  on  the  north  into  elevated 
plateaus,  on  the  south  fendrcling  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sa6ne. 
This  chain,  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine, 
forms  part  of  the  European  watershed  between  the  basins  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse, 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  have  the  largest  drainage  areas  in  the 
department;  a  small  district  in  the  N.W.  sends  its  waters  to. 
the  Seine,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Moselle  rises  in  the  C^l  de  Bussang  in  the  extreme  south-east, 
and  in  a  N.N.W.  course  of  about  70  m.  in  the  department 
receives  the.  Moselotte  and  the  Vologne  on  the  right;  the 
Mortagne  and  Meurthe  on  the  right  and  the  Madon  on  the 
left  bank  also  belong  to  this  department  though  they  join 
the  Moselle  outside  its  borders.  The  source  of  the  Sa6ne  is 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Faudlles.  On  the  shore  of  Lake 
G6rardmer  lies  the  beautifully  situated  town  of  G^xardmer,  a 
weU-known  centre  for  mountain  excursions. 

The  devation  and  the  northward  exposure  of  the  valleys  make 
the  dimate  severe,  and  a  constant  dampness  prevails,  owing 
both  to  the  abundance  of  the  rainfall  and  to  the  imper- 
meability of  the  subsoil.  The  average  temperature  at  £pinal 
(1070  ft.)  is  49**  F.  The  annual  rainfall  at  £pinal  is  28  in.,  at 
St  Di£  j2  in.  and  in  the  mountains  nu>re.  Arable  farming 
flourishes  in  the  western  districts  where  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes 
are  largely  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  river  banks, 
to  best  advantage  on  those  of  the  Moselle.  Pasture  is  abundant 
in  the  moimtainous  region,  where  cheese-making  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  but  the  best  grazing  is  in  the  central  valleys. 
Forests,  which  occupy  large  tracts  on  the  flanks  of  the  Vosges, 
cover  about  one-third  of  the  department,  and  are  a  prindpal 
source  of  its  wealth.  Sawmills  are  numerous  in  the  Vosges 
and  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  sabots,  brushes  and  wood- 
working in  general  are  prominent  industries.  The  department 
has  mines  of  lignite  and  stone  quarries  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  of  which  those  of  Contrex6- 
ville,  Plombiires,  Vittel,  Bains-les-Bains,  Martigny-les-Bains 
and  Bussang  may  be  named.  The  manufacture  of  textiles"  is 
the  chief  industry,  comprising  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  manufacture  of 
hosiery  and  of  embroidery  and  lace,  Mirecourt  (pop.  5092) 
being  an  important  centre  for  the  two  last.  The  department 
forms  the  diocese  of  St  Di6  (province  of  Besangon),  has  its  court 
of  appeal  and  educational  centre  at  Nancy,  andi}eTongs  to  the 
district  oi  the  XX.  Army  Corps.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  £pinal,  Mirecourt,  Neufchftteau,  Remiremont  and 
St  Di£,  with  29  cantons  and  530  communes. 
,  VOSOES  (Lat.  Vogesus  or  VosaguSt  Ger.  Wasgau  or  Vogesen\, 
a  aoimtain  range  of  central  Europe,  stretching  along  the  west 


side  of  the  Rhine  valley  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  from  Basd  to 
Mainx,  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  Since  1871  the  southern 
portion,  from  the  Ballon  ^'Alsace  to  Mont  Donon,  has  been  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Germany.  There  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  Vosges  and  the  corresponding  raitge 
of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine:  both  lie 
within  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  and  have  the  same  geological 
formation;  both  are  characterized  by  fine  forests  on  their 
lower  slopes,  above  which  are  open  pasturages  and  rounded 
summits  of  a  uniform  altitude;  both  have  a  steep  fall  to  the 
Rhine  and  a  gradual  descent  on  the  other  side.  The  Vosges 
in  their  southern  portbn  are  mainly  of  granite,  with  some 
porphyritic  masses,  and  of  a  kind  of  red  sandstone  (occasionally 
1640  ft.  in  thickness)  which  on  the  western  vecsant  bears  the 
name  of "  ^r^  Vosgiep." 

Orographically  the  range  is  divided  south  to  nonh  into  four 
sections:  the  Grandes  Vosges  (62  m.),  extending  from  Bdfon  to 
the  valley  of  the  Bruche;  the  Central  Vosges  (31  m.),  betwcrn  the 
Bruche  and  the  Col  de  Saveme;  the  Lower  Vosges  (30  m.),  betweca 
the  Col  de  Saveme  and-  the  source  of  the  Lauter;  and  the  Hanit 
(q.v.).  The  rounded  summits  of  the  Grandes  Vosges  are  caUed 
''ballons."  The  departments  of  Vosges  and  Haute  SoAoe  are 
divided  from  Alsace  and  the  territory  of  oelfort  by  the  Ballon  d'Alsace 
or  St  Maurice  (4100  ft.).  Thence  northwards  the  average  he^t  of 
the  tanffe  is  3000  ft.,  the  highest  point,  the  Ballon  de  Gaebv-iTler 
(Gebwetler),  or  Soultz,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  main  chain  to  4680  ft. 
The  Col  de  Saalcs,  between  the  Grandes  Vosges  and  the  central 
section,  is  neariy  looo  ft.  high ;  the  latter  is  both  lower  and  narrower 
than  the  Grandes  Vosges,  the  Mont  Donon  (1307  ft.)  being  the  highest 
summit.  The  railway  from  Paris  to  Strasibuig  and  the  Rhine  aod 
Mame  Canal  traverse  the  Col  de  Saveme.  No  railway  crosses  the 
Vosges  between  Saverne  and  Belfort.  but  there  are  carriage  ro»is 
over  the  oasses  of  Bussang  from  Remiremont  to  Thann,  theSchlucht 
(3766  ft.)  frotn  G^rardmer  to  Munster,  the  Bonhomme  from  St 
Dt6  to  Colmar,  and  the  pass  from  St  Di^  to  Ste  Marie-aux-Mines. 
The  Lower  Vosges  are  a  sandstone  plateau  ranging  from  looo  to 
1850  ft.  h^h,  and  are  crossed  by  the  railway  fromil^enau  to  Sarre* 
guemines,  defended  bv  the  fort  of  Bitche. 

Meteorologically  the  difference  betvreen  the  eastern  and  western 
versants  of  the  range  is  very  marked,  the  annual  rainfall  bdng  much 
higher  and  the  mean  temperature  being  much  k>wer  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  On  the  eastern  slope  the  vine  ripens  to  a  height 
of  1300  ft.;  on  the  other  hand,  its  only  rivers  are  the  lit  and otner 
shorter  streams.  The  Moselle.  Meurthe  and  Sane  aU  rise  on  the 
Lorraine  side.  Moraines,  boulders  and  polished  xocks  testify  the 
existence  of  the  gladers  which  formeriy  covered  the  Vosges.  The 
lakes,  surrounded  by  pines,  beeches  and  maples,  the  green  meadows 
which  provide  pasture  for  bige  herds  of  cows,  and  the  fine  views 
of  the  Rhine  valley.  Black  Forest  and  snow-covered  Swiss  moun- 
tains combine  to  make  the  district  picturesoue.  On  the  lowcr 
heights  and  buttresses  of  the  main  chain  on  tne  Alsatian  side  are 
numerous  castles,  generallv  in  ruins.  At  several  points  on  the  main 
ridge,  especially  at  St  OJile  above  Rtbeauville  ^RappoUsweiler).  are 
the  remains  of  a  wall  of  unmortared  stone  with  tenons  of  wood, 
6  to  7  ft.  thick  and  a  to  5  ft.  high,  called  the  pagan  wall  (Mur  Pay«n). 
It  was  used  for  defence -in  the  middle  a^es,  and  archaeolcaists  are 
divided  as  to  whether  it  was  built  for  this  purpose  by  the  ftooians, 
or  bdore  their  arrival. 

VOSMAER,  CAREL  (1826-1883),  Dutch  poet  and  art<ritic 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  20th  of  March  1826.  He  was 
trained  to  the  law,  and  hdd  various  judiciary  posts,  but  in 
1873  withdrew  entirely  from  legal  practice.  His  first  vtrfume 
of  poems,  i860,  did  not  contain  much  that  was  remarkable. 
Hb  temperament  was  starved  in  the  very  thin  air  of  the 
intellectual  Holland  of  those  days,  and  it  was  not  until  alter 
the  sensational  appearance  of  Multatuli  (Edward  Douwrs- 
Dekker)  that  Vosmaer,  at  the  age  of  forty,  woke  up  to  a  coo- 
sdousness  of  his  own  talent.  In  1869  he  produced  an  exhaustive 
monograph  on  Rembrandt,  which,  was  issued  in  French. 
Vosmaer  became  a  contributor  to,  and  then  the  leading  qptrit 
and  editor  of,  a  journal  which  played  an  immense  part  in  the 
awakening  of  Dutch  literature;  this  was  the  NedaricndscAe 
Spcdatoff  in  which  a  great  many  of  his  own  works,  in  prose 
and  verse,  originally  appeared.  The  remarkable  jnisceUanics  of 
Vosmaer,  called  Birds  of  Diverse  Plumage^  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  in  1872,  1874.  and  1876.  In  1879  he  sdccted  from 
these  all  the  pieces  in  verse,  and  added  other  poems  to  them. 
In  1 88 1  he  published  an  archaeological  novd  called  Amaaon€^ 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Naples  and  Rome,  and  which 
described  the  raptures  of  a  Dutch  antiquary  In  love.    Vosmaer 
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mdcnoDk  tilt  tittntic  tuk  <il  truuUtlns  Homer  into  Dutch 
bouKUii,  and  be  lived  juit  kmg  enougb  to  lee  thii  compleied 
ud  nviicd.  la  1S7J  he  ame  to  London  to  visit  bis  lilclong 
(Hold,  Sir  (Ibu  Mt)  Liwience  Alma-Tuieou,  ud  on  hit 
mvta  published  LoniiKvUt  ui  excecdinfiy  brilliut  mock- 
brrnc  poem  in  heiuncten.  His  list  poem  «u  JVanjrtf,  an 
(trll  w  the  Greek  model.  Vosmur  died,  while  invellinc  in 
SwiUeriud.  on  ihe  iiib  of  June  iSSS.  He  ns  unique  in  bis 
tat  Kiac  o(  plutic  eipmiion;  be  wu  eminently  tasteful, 
Inund,  nfined.  Without  being  i  genius,  he  poweued  immense 
ulesl,  iiiM  of  the  order  to  be  nscXul  in  combating  the  wsm- 
out  rhAotic  of  Dutch  poetry.  Mis  vetle  wai  modelled  on 
Heine  and  Mill  noR  on  Ibe  Cntks;  It  is  lobei,  without  colour, 
aiiEljr  and  ■  little  cold.  He  was  a  curious  student  In  veni&ci- 
tiofl,  and  it  is  due  to  him  tbit  beuiaeter*  wen  Introduced  arid 
tke  uooet  Kiniroduced  into  HoUuu),  He  HU  the  hrit  to 
Rpudiate  the  traditional,  wooden  aleundtine.  In  prote  be 
■u  greatly  influenced  by  Multatuli,  in  praise  al  whom  be  wrote 
as  dnqveat  treatise,  £n  Zaaia  (A  5inccr].  He  wai  also  some- 
wkii  under  the  inUaence  of  English  ptote  models.  (£.  C) 

von.  JOUAmr  UninUCH  (i7ji-iS9«),  Gennui  poet  and 
tiandator,  wu  boin  at  Soramendorf  In  Mecklenhurg-Strelitz 
M  the  io(h  of  Febiuary  1751,  the  SOD  of  1  fanner.  After 
sllciiduig  (i;M-69l  the  gysnnaiiunt  at  Neubnndenburg,  he 
m  (Sliced  to  accept  a  private  tutonhip  in  ord<    ~ 


iludy  al 


,.    ... n  of 

H.  C.  Boic,  vhiae  attention  he  hatt  attracted  by  poems  con- 
tnbutol  to  the  Gdltingen  Uitsaiidmaiadi,  he  went  to  Catlingen 
is  )77>.  Here  be  studied  philology  and  became  one  of  the 
Leading  tpirita  in  Ihe  fanuws  Hain  or  DidiUrbMiid.  In  1775 
Boe  made  over  to  him  tlie  edilonhip  of  the  JfunuiKunocjl, 
which  be  continued  to  issue  for  several  yean.  He  married 
Bole's  lister  Ernestine  In  1777  and  in  1778  was  appointed  rector 
U  the  school  at  OtLimdoif  in  flanovei.  In  17S1  he  accepted 
the  Ttctorship  of  the  Qtnnaaium  at  Eutin,  where  he  remained 
onEil  180I.  Retiring  b  this  year  with  a  pension  of  600  Ihslers 
he  settled  at  Jena,  and  in  iSoj,  although  Goethe  used  his  utmost 
CBdeavoura  to  penuade  him  to  stay,  accepted  a  coll  to  a  pio- 
If  ■Ml  hip  41  HeiiiHhfrg.  Here,  in  Ihe  enjoyment  of  a  consider- 
able nlofy,  be  devoted  >*im»^lf  entirely  19  his  literary  labours, 
Lrauhtjada  and  antiquarian  research  until  hia  death  on  Che 
iftb  of  Uaicb  1B16. 
Vo«s  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  independeflt  and  vfiorous 

cKaiacler.    la  I7e5-«  be  pubUJied  in  • ' ii_T„  j 

v^isa]  poeou,  to  which  he  afferwards  . _ ,  , ,_ 

boi  ^  theK  wnits  is  his  kiylUc  poem  Litiu  fi799),  in  wl 
SDocbi.  with  much  success,  to-apply  tbe  atyle  and  mecti 
^^^t"'  poctTT  to  the  espRSiiou  C4  modem  German  thaughi  am 
■niiwM.  la  hia  MjtIuiitiiilK  Briift  (>  vols.,  1794).  >n  Aich  he 
■tacked  tb*  ideal  of  Cnristian  Cottkb  Heync.  in  his  AnlitymMili 
[1  vfds..  I^4->6J,  wiitten  in  opposition  to  Georg  Friedrich  Creuter 
(ir7l-iasi>.  and  in  oebei  wriliiigs  be  nude  Imporuat  conlribulimii 
CD  die  Hudy  of  mytbokigy.  He  was  aba  pfomineni  as  an  advocate 
<d  ike  rigkr  at  free  jodgmcDt  in  reUBion.  and  at  the  time  when  jocne 
Bemtw*  0*  the  Roiuntic  schaoT  wm  being  converted  to  Ihe 
R«aaB  Catbolk  church  be  predueed  a  stroiu  ifnpreailon  by  a 
pmfal  snUe.  la  SafirfMilf.  on  his  friend  TricJrich  voa  Sol- 
berg'a  RfxsdBtioii  g(  Protesuntiwa  (1B19).  It  ia,  however,  as  a 
traailator  that  Voss  chielly  owes  his  plaix  in  Cermsn  literature. 
ktioaa  iadicale  lue  only  »uDd  ■cbolardiip  but  a  thorough 
>(  the  laws  of  Cennan  dicliiin  and  ihylhin.     The  most 

!  Odjary,  as  orijnoally  ianed  in  1781 

I.  Theocritui.  V"    -"■    ■■-    -^  - 

hona.  Tibiailin.  Pnjperti 
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'ie  and  mechods  ol 


inpand  ■  criticsl  editnu  of.TibuUua 

■a  4  vela.,  a  tnnablioa  u*  *■—■ 

fkmd  wid  tbe  help  of  hk 


I'l  SSmaitlH  fttitclii  Wtrtt  w< 


j.H.V. , __     ._ 

Abntaaa  b  i>«:  new  ed.  ilso.  A  aoad  set 
Or  GtMimtr  ViihUrlitmi,  VOL  L  (KOrarbner  >  imu 
Mh^.  1^49,  1B«7).  Hii  Utten  were  alao  puMiali 
■  aiels.  (l>io-u).  Voss  left  a  ahon  sutobiniraphy, 
LiLm,  (liiiTSe  also  W.  Herhst.  /.  H.  Vih  Un 
A.  H J.  B.  Vat  ah  &tatouai  ia  £aNa  (tSt: 
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a  bocB  It  Neajpipe,  la  Fomennii,  on  the  ind  of 


September  iSji,  tbe  aon  of  a  covntiy  iqidre.  llioiigb  iateiided 
for  Ihe  lile  of  a  country  geBtlemao,  be  staawed  no  inclination 
for  outdoor  life,  and  on  his  return  frora  tbe  war  of  iS7^7i,  ia 
which  be  was  wounded,  he  studied  philosophy  at  Jena  and 
Munich,  and  then  settled  at  Beicbteagaden.  In  18S4  Voss  via 
appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Wnmar  librarian  of  the 
Wartburg,  but,  in  consequence  of  iUneis,  he  resigned  the  post. 

Chief  amone  hl<  dismal  are  S^rimanla  ifiyi):  Mafia  (Itn): 
Du  PoUicitTiH  (i£3a; ;  Da  Mairr  ill  Sam  (iBU):  UscMtck  nii 

K£SJ);  AUvutdra  UiMj:  En  I1989);  HU*  disi  Sani^n  (ltSs)i 
if  tim  Zeil  {l»g&,  SdoM't  iiigij.    Aaioag  Us  aswb  ma};  1b> 


:c    S^iTif' 


(iRsadra  (i8«e):£ni  I1989);  HUfdnSai  _ 

Zeil  {l»q&,  SdoM't  iiigij.    Aauag  Ua  aswb  laay  ^ 

fd  San  Sibauian  daSj)^  Ocr  Stiaia  VMmm  ftWs]: 

'  "'      I'ci  Mi,Kh  vat  BBdiltttadtit  (itol):  Bit 

f':.'  ■  •:    It'  ,)):  AIMSaUia  (1901)1 
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VOSSBVAMOBN.  or  Voss,  a  village  a 
centre  of  Norway,  in  South  Bergcnhus  dH/ 
ol  Bergen  by  tail.  It  was  the  leimlnus  of 
Bergen  &  Vosscvangen  railway,  which, 
of  the  projected  tiunk  line  between  Cbristionla  and  Bergen. 
Voaievangen  is  plesianlly  situated  on  tbe  Vangtvand,  in 
fertile  upland,  and  has  a  stone  church  of  tbe  i]tb  ceolury. 
and  a  ^bik'i'/J  or  two-sloreyed  timber  house  of  the  14th  century, 
with  an  outside  ilair.  Driving  roada  run  N.E.  and  S.E.  from 
Voaievangen.  Tbe  former,  passing  Stalbeim,  descends  into  Ihe 
sombre  NacrMal,  a  precipitous  valley  term! Baling  ia  tbe  NaerB 
Fjord,  a  bead-branch  of  the  Sogoe  Fjord.  The  latter  route 
followa  tbe  deep  but  gentler  valley  of  the  Skjerve,  whence  from 
Ovre  Vasenden  roads  continue  10  Eide  (iS  m.)  and  to  Ulvik 
(]im.],  both  on  branches  of  the  Hardauger  Fjord. 

VOSSIUI  |Voss|,  aERHARD  JOHAHH  {1577-1649],  German 
classical  scholar  and  tbeologiai),  was  tbe  son  of  Johannea  Voas, 
a  Prolestont  of  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  fmm  persecution 
into  the  Patatinale  and  became  pastor  in  tbe  village  near 
Heidelberg  where  Gerhard  was  bom.  Johannes  was  a  CahrinisI, 
however,  and  Ihe  alrici  Lutberana  of  (be  Palaiinate  caused 
him  once  more  to  become  a  wanderer;  in  E57S-he  settled  at 
Leiden  as  sluden^  of  theology,  and  finally  became  paatoc  at 
Dort,  where  he  died  in  1585.  Here  Ihe  son  received  iQs  educa- 
tion, until  in  1595  he  entered  the  university  of  Leiden,  where 
he  becajpe  the  lifelong  friend  of  Hugo  Grotiua,  and  studied 
classics,  Hebrew,  church  'bistoiy  and  theoLo^.  In  1600  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Dort,  and  devoLed 
himself  to  philology  and  historical  theology.  From  1614  to 
i6ig  he  was  director  of  (be  Iheolo^cat  coDege  at  Leiden: 
Meantime  he  was  gaining  a  great  reputation  aa  a  scholar,  nol 
only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  In  France  and  England. 
But  In  spite  of  Ihe  moderation  of  his  views  and  his  abstention 
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was  made  LL.D.  al 
le  post  of  professor 


Olford.    In  iSji  he  left  Leiden 

of  history  in  tbe  newly  founded  Alhenae 

which  be  held  till  bis  death  on  the  jpth  of  March  1649. 

His  son  Isaac  (i6iS-ie8<}),  after  a  brilliant  career  of  scholar- 
ship in  Sweden,  became  residentiary  canon  at  Windsor  in  1673. 
He  was  the  author  nf  Dt  ttptuapnla  imUrpreHlmj  (lUi),  Di 
patmatHm  cantu  it  nriiui  rkyUnmi  (167J),  and  Korumsi 
aittnaliamum  tiiir  (ttSsi. 

Vossius  was  amonEil  Ihe  first  to  treat  theological  dogmas  and  the 
heathen  religioni  from  the  hiiloiical  poinl  of  view,  riii  piincipal 
'  -         ^'   '         Pilaitana  im  HiiUfai  di  lenlrttttiiii  quai 
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VOTE 


CommetUarionim  RieUtrie&htm  crtttoriamm  inHUutionum  Uhri  VI. 
(1606  and  often);  De  Hisloricis  Craecis  Libri  JII.  (1624);  De 
Histericis  Latinis  Libri  JII.  (1627);  De  Tkatlofia  GetUUi  (1642): 
DissertalUmes  Tres  de  Tribus  Svmb<Uis,  A^osMico,  Athanastano  el 
Constantinopoliiano  (1642).  CoUected  works  published  4t  Amster- 
dam (6  voB.,  1695-1701). 

See  P.  Niceron,  Mimoires  pour  servir  d  rhistoire  des  homwtes 
iUustres,  vol.  xiii.  (Paris,  1730);  Heraog's  Realeneytdop^ie,  art. 
"  Voasius  " ;  and  the  article  in  thie  AUganeiui  DeuUcfie  Btograpkie, 

VOTE  and  VOTINO.  The  Latin  moffffvi, 'derived  from  voiere, 
to  vow,  meant  asolenm  promise,  hence  a  wish,  desire  or  prayer, 
in  which  senses  the  doublet "  vow,"  derived  through  French, 
is  used  now  chiefly.  "  Vote  "  is  specially  employed  in  the  sense 
of  &  registering  of  one's  choice  in  dections  or  on  matters  of 
debate,  and  the  political  meaning  is  the  only  one  which  requires 
comment. 

Ancient. — ^In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  . institution  of 
suffrage  already  existed  in  a  rudimentary  form  at  the  outset 
of  the  historical  period.  In  the  primitive  monarchies  it  was 
customary  for  the  king  to  invite  pronouncements  of  his  folk 
on  matters  in  which  it  was  prudent  to  secure  its  assent  before- 
hand.  In  these  assemblies  the  people  recorded  their  opinion 
by  clamouring  (a  method  which  survived  in  Sparta  as  late  as 
the  4th  century  b.c.),  or  by  the  clashing  of  spears  on  shields. 
This  latter  practice  may  be  inferred  to  have  obtained  originally 
in  Rome,  the  word  suffragium  meaning  literally  a  responsive 
crash.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  routine  in  the  early  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  vote  as  yet  lacked 
importance  as  an  instrument  of  govenunent.-  But  in  the  days 
of  their  full  political  development  the  communities  of  these 
countries  had  firmly  established  the  principle  of  government 
according  to  the  will  of  majorities,  and  their  constitutions 
required  almost  every  important  act  to  be  directed  by  a  formal 
vote.  This  rule  applied  equally  to  the  decisions  of  general 
assemblies,  admmistrative  coimdls  and  law  courts,  and  obtained 
alike  in  states  where  suffrage  was  imiversal  and  where  it  was 
restricted. 

In  every  case  the  taking  of  votes  wbs  effected  in  the  form  of 
a  poU.  The  practice  of  ,the  Athenians,  which  is  shown  by 
inscriptions  to  liave  been  widely  foUowed  in  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  was  to  hold  a  show .  of  hands  (xctporovta),  except 
on  questions  affecting  the  status  of  individuals:  these  latter, 
which  included  all  lawsuits  and  proposals  of  ostracism  (f.v.), 
were  determmed  by  secret  ballot  (^^/la,  so  called  from  the 
^^  or  pebbles  with  which  the  votes  were  cast).  At  Rome 
the  method  which  prevailed  up  to  the  2nd  century  B.a  was 
that  of  division  {discessio).  But  the  economic  and  sodal  depend- 
ence of  many  voters  on  the  nobility  caused  the  system  of  open 
suffrage  to  be  vitiated  by  intimidation  and  corruption.  Hence 
a  series  of  laws  enacted  between  139  and  107  B.C.  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  ballot  ("  tabella,"  a  slip  of  wood  coated  with  wax) 
'ioT  all  business  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  resolutions  a  simple  majority  of 
Votes  was  deemed  sufficient.  Regulations  about  a  quorum 
seem  to  have  been  unusual,  though  a  notable  exception  occurs 
in  the  case  of  motions  for  ostracism  at  Athens.  As  a  general 
rule  equal  value  was  made  to  attach  to  each  vote;  but  in  the 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome  a  system  of  voting  by  groups  was 
in  force  until  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  by  which  the 
richer  classes  secured  a  decisive  preponderance  (see  CoMmA). 

As  compared  with  modem  practice  the  function  of  voting  was 
restricted  m  some  notable  ways.  (1)  In  the  democracies  of  (Greece 
the  use  of  the  lot  largely  supplanted  polling  for  the  election  of 
magbtrates:  at  Athens  voting  was  limited  to  the  choice  of  officers 
Vith  special  technical  qualifications.  (2)  In  accortjance  with  the 
theory  which  required  residence  at  the  seat  of  government  as  a 
condition  of  franchise,  the  suffrage  could  as  a  rule  only  be  exercised 
in  the  capital  town.  The  only  known  exception  under  a  centralized 
government  was  a  short-lived  experiment  under  the  emperor 
Augustus,  who  arranged  for  polling  stations  to  be  opened  at  election- 
time  in  the  country  towns  of  Italy.  In  federal  governments  the 
election  of  deputies  to  a  central  legislature  seems  to  be  attested 
by  the  practice  of  the  Achaean  League,  where  the  federal  Council 
was  probably  elected  in  the  several  constituent  towns.  But  little 
is  known  as  to  ancient  methods  of  electing  delecates  to  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  functran 


of  suffrage  In  Greece  and  Italy  throws  ifa  light  upon  conictnpoiary 
problems,  such  as  the  use  01  single^area  constituencies  and  pro* 
portional  representation. 

Modem.'-'lht  modem  method  of  obtaining  a  collective 
expression  of  opinion  of  any  body  of  persons  may  be  either 
"  open  "  or  secret.  An  open  expression  of  <^inion  may  be  hf 
some  word  of  assent  or  negation,  or  by  some  visible  sign,  as  the 
holding  up  of  a  hand.  Indeed  any  method  of  voting  which  does 
not  expressly  make  provision  for  concealing  the  identity  of  the 
person  registering  the  vote  is  "open."  Some  methods  of 
voting  still  employed  (as  in  the  case  of  pailiamentaiy  dections 
for  some  of  the  English  universities,  where  votes  may  be  seat 
by  post)  must  necessarily  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the  elector 
has  recorded  his  vote.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  election 
of  members  of  representative  bodies— eq>ecia]ly  le8^slati>'e 
bodies — that  the  qualifications  for  and  methods  of  voting 
become  especially  important.  Practically  every  dvilized 
country  has  accepted  and  put  in  force  some  form  of  rcprcscDta- 
tion,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  theory  and  principles  os 
which  the  obtaining  of  a  vote  is  foimded.  These  are  dealt 
with  in  the  artidc  Representatiok,  and  it  will  be  suffident 
to  give  hoe  the  various  qualifications  which  are  considered  by 
different  countries  as  suffidoit  to  give  effect  to  the  prindpk 
of  representation  and  the  methods  of  recording  votes.  In 
detail  these  are  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  the  artides  RECiSTRAnoif  of  Voters  and  ELScnoKS, 
and  for  other  coimtries  tmder  their  respective  titles  in  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  ConstitutioiL 

The  first  consideration  is  the  age  at  which  a  person  should 
be  qualified  for  a  vote.  This  in  a  large  number  of  countries 
is  fixed  at  the  age  of  manhood,  gamely,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  in  Hungary  the  age  is  fixed  at  twenty  years,  in  Austria 
twenty-fotu:  years,  while  in  Belgium,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Japan,  the  Netherlimds  and  Norway  the  a^ 
is  twenty-five  years,  and  in  Detunark  thirty  years.  Some 
countries  (e.g.  Austria,  Germany,  France)  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  what  is  often  termed  "manhood  or  universal 
suffrage,"  i.e.  every  male  adult,  not  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic,  being 
entitled  to  a  vote,  but  in  all  cases  some  further  qualifications 
than  mere  manhood  are  required,  as  in  Austria  a  year's  residence 
in  the  j^ace  of  election,  or  In  France  a  six  months'  residence. 
A  common  qualification  is  that  the  elector  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  This  is  required  in  Italy  and  Portugal  and 
some  of  "the  smaller  European  stales,  in  some  states  of  the 
United  States  (see  Elections)  and  in  many  of  the  South 
American  republics.  But  the  most  universal  qualification  of 
all  is  some  outward  visible  sign  of  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
state.  The  word  "  substantial "  is  used  here  in  a  comparative 
sense,  as  opposed  to  that  form  of  suffrage  which  requires  nothing 
more  for  ita  exercise  than  attainment  of  manhood  and  perhaps 
a  certain  qualifying  period  of  residence.  This  tangible  sign 
of  interest  in  the  state  may  take  the  form  of  possession  oi 
property,  however  small  in  amount,  or  the  payment  of  some 
amount  of  direct  taxation,  indeed  in  some  cases,  as  w31  be 
seen,  this  b  rewarded  by  the  conferring  of  extra  votes. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  possession  of  freehold  or  kascbold 
property  of  a  certain  value  or  occupation  of  premises  of  a  certain 
annual  value  gives  a  vote.  This  qualification  of  pnpeiiy  may 
be  said  to  be  induded  in  what  is  termed  the  "  lodger  "  vote, 
given  to  the  occupier  of  lodgings  of  the  yeariy  value  unfur- 
nished of  not  less  than  £ia  In  Hungary,  the  payment  of  a 
small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land  or  on  an  income 
varying  with  occupation  is  necessary.  So  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  Italy  (unless  a  certain  standard  in  dementary 
education  has  been  reached),  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal 
(unless  the  elector  is  able  to  read  and  write)  and  Russia.  Some 
of  the  states  in  the  United  States  also  require  the  payment  uf 
a  poll  tax.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia,  students,  soldiers, 
governors  of  provinces  and  police  officers  are  disqualified  from 
voting;  in  Portugal,  bankrupts,  beggars,  domestic  servants, 
workmen  in  government  service  and  non-commis»oned  oJEBcezs 
are  not  electors;  it  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  govemmcat 
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of  tht  new  Portugncae  repablic  promised  in  1910  a  drastic 
itvjskn  of  the  existing  franchise.  Italy  disfranchises  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  in  the  army  while  under  arms, 
as  do  France  and  BraziL  Ihe  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark 
disqualify  those  in  actual  receipt  of  parish  relief,  while  in 
Norway,  apparently,  receipt  of  parish  relief  at  any  time  is  a 
disqualification,  whkh,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the 
Tedpient  paying  back  the  sums  so  received.  In  some  countries, 
€4.  Brazfl,  the  suffrage  is  refused  to  members  of  monastic 
xifdcrs,  &C.,  under  vows  of  obedience.  Apart  from  those 
countries  where  a  modicum  of  education  is  necessary  as  a  test 
o(  right  to  the  franchise,  there  are  others  where  education  is 
specially  favoured  in  granting  the  franchise.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  members  of  eight  universities  (Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Loudon,  Dublin  University,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen 
and  St  Andrews)  send  nine  members  to  parliament;  in 
Hongary  members  ot  the  professional,  scientific,  learned  and 
other  classes  (over  80,000)  are  entitled  to  vote  without  any 
other  qualification;  in  Brunswick  the  scientific  classes  elect 
three  members  to  the  legislative  chamber;  in  Saxony,  members 
of  scientific  or  artistic  professions  have  extra  votes;  in  Italy, 
members  of  acadenues  and  professors  are  qualified  to  vote 
by  their  position;  whfle  in  the  Netherlands  l^al  qualifications 
{or  any  profession  or  emph^ment  give  a  vote. 

Many  objections  have  been  uiged  of  late  years  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  according  a  plurality  of  votes  to  one  individuid  on 
account  of  superior  qualifications  over  others  which  he  may 
be  ooosidMed  to  possess.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where, 
lott^y  speaking,  the  principle  of  representation  is  that  of 
taxation,  the  possession  of  qualifying  property  in  any  number 
of  dectoral  districts  will  give  a  vote  in  each  of  those  districts. 
Whether  those  votes  can  be  actually  registered  will  of  course 
depend  on  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
districts  apart  and  whether  the  elections  are  held  on  the  same 
day  or  not.  The  Radical  party  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
of  late  yean  been  hostile  to  any  system  of  plurality  of  votes 
(whether  gained  by  educational,  property  or  other  qualifications), 
thooi^  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  some  recent  electoral 
systems  has  been  to  introduce  a  steadying  principle  of  this 
nature.  In  1906  a  biU  was  introduced  for  reducing  the  system 
of  phural  voting  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  passed  through  the 
ikiose  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  most  remarkable  system  of  plural  voting  was  that  intro- 
doced  in  Bdgium  by  the  electoral  law  of  1894.  Under  it,  every 
dtiaen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  with  legitimate  issue,  and 
paying  at  Inst  s  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a  supple- 
mental vote,  as  has  every  citizen  over  twenty-five  owning 
immovaUe  property  to  the  value  of  2000  francs,  or  having  a 
corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
yesis  has  derived  t  least  xoo  francs  a  year  from  Belgum  funds 
cither  directly  or  throu^  the  savings  bank.  Two  supple- 
mentary votes  are  given  to  dtizens  over  twenty-five  who  have 
received  a  diploma  oi  hi^ier  instruction,  or  a  certificate  of 
hitler  secondary  instruction,  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  offices, 
or  ogaged  in  private  prcrfesdonal  instructicm,  implying  at 
least  average  higher  instruction.  Three  votes  is  the  highest 
number  allowed,  while  failure  to  vote  is  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeuocr.  In  1908^-9  the  number  of  electors  in  Belgium 
was  1,6s 1, 647*  of  whom  981,866  had  one  vote,  378,264  two 
votes  and  391,517  three  votes.  In  some  other  countries  weight 
B  given  to  sponal  qualifications.  In  the  town  of  Bremen  the 
gDverament  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  16  members  and  a 
Convent  of  Burgesses  (BOrgerschaft)  of  150  members.  These 
hlter  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  divided  into 
daases.  University  men  return  14  members,  merchants 
40  DMmben,  medianics  and  manufacturers  20  members, 
sad  the  other  inhabitants  the  remainder.  So  in  Brunswick 
sad  in  Hamburg  legislators  are  returned  by  voters  representing 
various  uBterests.  In  Prussia,  representatives  are  diosen  by 
direct  dedofs  who  in  their  turn  are  elected  by  indirect  electors. 
One  <firect  dector  is  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souk.    The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes, 


the  first  dass  comprising  those  who  pay  the  hi^cst  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole;  the  second,  of  those  who 
pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the  second 
third;  the  third,  of  all  the  lowest  taxed.  In  Italy  electors 
must  either  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  dementary 
education,  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation,  or  if 
peasant  farmers  pay  %  certain  amount  oi  rent,  or  if  occupants 
of  lodgings,  shops,  &c.,  in  towns,  pay  an  annual  rent  according 
to  the  popuUtion  of  the  commune.  In  Japan,  voters  must  pay 
either  land  tax  of  a  certain  amount  for  not  less  than  a  year 
or  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  the  Netherlands,  householders,  or  those  who  have  paid  the 
rent  of  houses  or  lodgings  for  a  certain  period,  are  qualified  for 
the  franchise,  as  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats  of  not  less  than 
24  tons  capadty,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  fpr  a  certain 
period  in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  of  not  less  than 
£22,  1 8s.  4d.,  have  a  certificate  of  state  interest  of  not  less  than 
xoo  florins  or  a  savings  bank  deposit  of  not  less  than  $0  florins. 

The  method  now  adopted  in  most  countries  of  recording 
votes  is  that  of  secret  voting  or  ballot  {q.v.).  This  is  carried 
out  sometimes  by  a  marhinr  (see  Voting  Machines).  The 
method  of  determining'  the  successful  candidate  varies  greatly 
in  different  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  candidate 
who  obtams  a  relative  majority  Is  elected,  i^e.  it  is  necessary 
only  to  obtain  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  (see 
Representation). 

VOTINO  MACHIini.  The  complications  in  the  voting  at 
American  elections  have  resulted  in  the  invention  of  various 
machines  for  registering  and  counting  the  ballots.  These 
machines  are  In  fact  mechanical  Australian  ballots.  The 
necessity  for  them  has  been  emphasized  by  election  practice 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  in  a  single  election 
there  have  been  from  five  to  ten  parties  on  the  ballot,  with 
an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  candidates,  making 
the  paper  ballots  large  and  difficult  to  handle.  The  objections 
to  the  paper  ballot  are  further  emphasized  in  the  results  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  void  and  blank  ballots  is  seldom  less 
than  5%  of  the  number  of  voters  voting,  and  is  often  as  high 
as  40%.  This  lost  vote  is  often  greater  than  the  majority  of 
the  sucnssf ul  candidate.  In  dose  elections  there  is  >n  endless 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  disputed  ballots  do  or  do  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  election  contest  and  recount  expenses 
frequently  exceed  the  cost  of  holding  the  election,  and  the  title 
of  the  candidates  to  the  office  is  frequently  held  in  abeyance 
by  a  protracted  contest  until  after  the  term  of  office  has  expired. 
A  number  of  wa3rs  have  been  devised  for  marking  the  Australian 
baUot  for  identification  without  destroying  its  legality.  The 
X  is  a  very  simple  and  wdl-known  mark,  yet  in  the  case  of 
OmUkan  v.  White,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland, 
twenty-seven  different  ways  of  maJiing  the  mark  "  X  "  were 
shown  in  the  ballots  in  a>ntroversy,  and  aU  of  them  were  a 
subject  for  judicial  consideration,  on  which  the  judges  of  even 
the  highest  court  could  find  room  for  disagreement.  Wigmore 
in  his  book  (m  the  Australian  ballot  system  pdnts  out  thirteen 
ways  of  wrongly  placing  the  mark,  and  forty-four  errors  in 
the  style  of  the  mark,  besides  many  other  errors  tending  to 
invalidate  the  ballot,  all  of  them  having  frequently  occurred 
in  actual  practice.  These  errors  are  not  confined  to  the  illiter- 
ates, but  are  just  as  common  among  the  best-educated  people. 
The  ballots  can  and  have  frequently  been  altered  or  miscounted 
by  unscrupulous  election  officers,  and  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  is  frequently  difficult  and  always  expensive. 

Voting  machines  were  devised  first  by  English,  and  later 
with  more  success  by  American  inventors.  The  earlier  machines 
of  Vassie,  Chamberlain,  Sydserff  (1869)  and  Davie  (1870)  were 
practically  aU  directed  toward  voting  for  the  candidates  of 
a  single  office  by  a  ball,  the  ball  going  into  one  compart- 
ment or  the  other  according  to  the  choice  of  the  voter.  The 
use  of  the  ball  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  of  ballot, 
which  means  "  a  little  ball ";  and  because  of  the  requirement 
of  many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  of  the  United  States, 
that  "  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,"  many  American  inventors 
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'  tallow  Ihi>  idea  oF  nilai  bitli  to  Indloite  ibelr  vats.  Othcti. 
however,  maintiiiuDg  th&t  Kcre^  ni  the  oientiAl  idea  of 
voting  by  l»llol.  and  tlut  the  fonn  ol  the  balbl  ni  immilniB!, 
worLed  on  the  idea  of  uiing  m  key  and  a  counter  for  each  candi- 
dale,  the  counter  regutering  the  Bucceasive  iinpulaa  given  to 
it  by  the  key,  the  machine  preventing  the  voter  from  giving 
the  key  more  than  one  impulie,  and  prevailing  the  votei  fiom 
operating  more  keya  than  be  L&  entilled  Co  vole.  The  highest 
cDurta  ol  four  different  Anericui  Mate*  have  ruled  thai  any 
form  of  voting  machine  that  lecuRd  lecrccy  would  be  con- 
atitutionaL 

The  trmt  voting  machine  med  is  u  dectioD  m  the  Mvcn 
Ballot  Machine  uied  at  Uckpocl,  New  Yock.  101891.  Thb  machine 
had  ■  venial  iiEyboinl  wtUi  coluinni  of  puih  keyi  Ibeicon,  euh 
coliimn  Rpmenting  t  pany,  and  each  kvv  behingiDg  to  a  mxlidate 
of  that  party,  tbt  key>  of  each  horitoiHal  Bne  briMwng  to  the  nndi- 
dllci  ol  the  viiioiu  partiei  lor  a  particular  oftc*.  The  volet  pwbed 
one  o£  the  knobi  in  each  office  Matt  which  imob  opeiated  ita  counter 
and  locked  all  other  poaiihle  votes  Ibr  the  aaine  office  until  the  voter 
left  the  heath.  The  operated  keya  wen  relcaied  by  the  operation 
of  the  iKomt  booth  door  ai  the  voter  left  the  machioe,  and  they 
were  then  nset  hy  tpringt.  The  doon  wen  io  arranaed  that  the 
.  t —  „_  thRHigh  oae  and  lock  It  behind  bun  belon  be 
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.od  pnvented  repeating.  Someiiaty.fiveormoreoftheaeinacldnei 
--■  ■-  "^--^--'-iBlnlbedtyolRocbceter.N.Y.,  in  November 

f  adilnet  operated  by  keva  which  puncTied  holea 
hi  Ihii  web  the  vola  d  each  candidate  were 
E  column^  each  lepante  column  reprewnting 

_...    The  voter  doet  not  aee  the  web,  which  ii 

in  the  machioe  by  Ihcelectioo  oOceri  after  the  declion 
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record  of  each  man'iballot  thai  can  tcidenlibed  by  apenon  ■killed 
id  tlie  uie  of  the  machine.  The  machine  ia  alio  ilow  in  giving 
reliuni,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vole  bai  to  be  counted  after  the 

la  ether  typei  of  machina  each  candidate  had  a  separate  lecep- 
Ucle,  lata  which  the  machine  dropped  a  ball  for  each  vote  thai 
waa  cau  for  the  candidate.  Thae  oiaehines  have  »  lar  not  been 
Hontul.  The  whole  devdopmen  of  practical  voting  nuchinH 
has  been  limiled  to  those  macUna  in  which  a  seporsic  counter 
Is  provided  tor  each  candidate,  the  counter  being  operaled  either 
directly  or  indiislly  by  the  voter.  Of  tUa  tvce  is  the  Myers 
machine,  as  well  as  the  other  machines  tncntioDed  here. 

The  Batdwell  Votometcr  bad  a  sepsiale  counter  lor  each  candi- 
date, with  a  wngle  key  for  operating  all  the  counters  on  the  machine. 
A  keyhole  was  provided  In  each  counter,  la  which  the  key  could 
be  iaaeited,  and  by  turning  It  Ito*  the  esuater  itas  openitnl  end 
the  key  could  be  removed  for  use  la  another  counter.  The  voter 
eouU  operate  but  one  counter  at  a  tune,  and  cdoM  not  operate  the 
countvB  In  very  rapid  succesBon.  The  limited  use  of  thii  machine 
caa  be  attributed  principally  to  the  ■kmeM  aith  which  It  can  be 
worked.  Thavoterentera  thlsmacboebytaiiingabinloneend, 
whkhunkicks  the  couolen  for  voting  operalioo.  Bamngn  umilir 
bar  at  the  other  end  as  the  voter  paiaea  out  nsets  the  machine  for 


The  Abbott  Machine  has  at 

oKceT^m  left  to  right,  until 
candidate  of  his  choice  in  each 
ing  bar.    The  venica!  movtit 


vf  CDnjodenble  use  b  the  stale  of 

i^wb^nHTupwiihTlieoperat. 
[  of  the  operating  bar  counts  the 
I  a  bdl,  wUch  notifies  the  eleclion 
oBicer  that  a  vote  ha.  been  ca.t,  and  locka  the  mWoe  against 
further  voting.  The  ekclion  officer  then  nwvos  a  rtide.  whfcrh  resets 
the  machine  for  itie  oeit  voter.  The  machuie  is  bmited  in  its 
aoplicacion  becauM  two  or  mem  candidates  on  the  same  office  hne 
cannot  be  voted  far  by  the  sime  voter,  although  the  voter  may  be 

The  U.S.  Standard  Voting  Machine  has  had  the  most  citenHve 
use  ol  any.  A  separate  k^  is  provided  for  each  candrfate,, which 
keys  are  arranged  on  the  keyboard  of  the  machine  in  honionial 
parTv  rows  and  vertical  office  Bnes.  Each  key  i>  shaped  hke  a 
small  pointer,  which  enends  to  the  right  frnm  its  pivol,  and  panes 
thmugh  the  keyboud.  The  key  sainp  downward  from  honzontnl 
position  and  pmnts  to  the  name  of  the  candrfale  below  it.  Tbe 
E^  an  lellend  conaemlivdy  by  party  ion  and  numbered.by 
office  rows,  so  that  ach  key  ban  a  number  and  a  letter  dislinniisb- 
ing  it  [ram  all  others.  At  the  left  of  each  party  row  is  a  pirty  lever, 
Iw  the  movement  ol  which  all  of  the  k«s  m  that  party  row  are 
■multaneously  placid  in  voted  portion.  In  stale,  that  do  not  have 
party  circles  on  the  balkn  ihe*  levera  are  omitted,.  Enlendinj 
outwaid  from  the  too  of  the  machine  is  a  rail,  from  which  n.uipended 
TZTS^J    Si.jZ^.  ,h.  ,1.1,1^1.  nf  >he  Inn  of  the  machine  isa  lever. 
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Each  state  thai  adopli  voting  iDacbiiie*  fini  eoafti  >  kw 
specifying  the  requiietaints  that  must  be  met  in  the  niDitroc- 
tlon  of  the  madiina.  Thoe  requiFcmenia  are  aubuaniially 
the  ume  In  all  the  a^ta,  the  laws  being  copied  largely  from 
the  New  York  Voting  Machine  Law.  The  laws  nquire  in 
general  that  the  Tnachinc  ihalt  give  the  voter  all  the  ^"^**'*« 
for  cxpresiing  his  choice  which  the  Auatralisn  ballot  giva 
him.  and  further  require  that  the  machine  shall  prevent  thoac 
I,  which  if  made  on  an  Auitnlian  baUot  would 
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which  office  as  many  as  lo9  caodidala  have  appealed  upon  oec 
bailor,  out  of  which  the  machine  must  permit  the  voter  to  vote  any 
[Sand  no  mon,  regardless  of  the  sequence  in  which  they  an  seleclta, 
or  the  posilion  in  which  they  occur. 

Another  of  these  local  fatuia  la  the  primaiy  electkisi  featme 
requiiHl  by  Minnesota,  in  whkb  slate  the  various  partia  oual  bold 

The  voter  aaoouudng  the  party  of  his  pnference  finds  the  totiag 
devices  on  the  tnachine  of  all  other  parlla  locked  agaiaat  him,  but 

Still  another  is  the  toclnut,  by  sAleh  the  voter  of  halted  voiisg 
franchises  IS  prevented  Iran  voting  for  the  aodidata  <t  renain 
offices.  Another  is  the  enlonad  candidaie  la  a  gionp.  Hue  iht 
■ame  candidate's  name  is  pnrvided  with  two  oe  eson  votinf  drvica 

At  to  the  important  benefit!  attending  the  hm  of  idkMdct, 
there  as  be  mentioned  accuracy  both  in  the  caiUng  um)  the 

in  holding  elections.  The  improvement  in  accuracy  ia  ahovu 
by  the  fact  that  the  vote  for  each  office  usually  nins  90%  or 
more  of  the  highat  pcoaible  vole  that  could  be  te^atered  by 
the  number  of  voters  that  have  voted.  Speed  is  Aows  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  dly  of  fiuSalo,  wilh  60,000  volen  voting  on 
election  day,  the  complete  returns,  including  the  vote  on  over 
100  candidato  for  the  whole  dly,  have  been  collected,  tabulated 
and  announced  wilhb  ji  minute!  Inun  the  dosing  of  the  polb. 
Economy  is  sham  by  the  fact  that  although  Ibeae  idbiUiks 
are  used  but  one  01  tm  day)  is  each  year,  electioo  operisri 
are  reduced  to  such  an  eitent  that  the  machlsa  pay  for  tbcm- 
•elva  in  five  or  sli  elecliDnl.  This  is  partly  due  10  the  BnaDer 
number  of  ptedncti  neceusry  and  the  smaller  number  of  electiui 
officera  in  each  precinct  and  the  shorter  houn  that  they  mitsi 
work.  TTw  dly  of  BuSalo  has  a  doien  or  more  predDcIi,  ii> 
each  ol  which  goo  voters  or  inoR  are  voted  In  an  dectioB  day 
of  ten  boura,  and  In  Ibat  dly  ■•  many  a»  1041  >Men  hawe 
voted  io  one  election  day  on  one  machine  (F.  Kt.> 
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a  town  and  iron-works,  in  the  Roaaian  govem- 
BBDl  of  Vyatka,  40  m.  N.  of  Sarafml  and  8  m.  W.  from  the 
Kama,  founded  in  1750.  Fop.  a  1,000.  Votkinsk  waa  fonnerly 
ooe  of  the  duef  government  eatablishmenta  for  the  construc- 
tioQ  of  stcamcts  for  the  Caapian,  aa  weD  as  of  locomotives 
for  the  Siberian  railway,  and  it  haa  long  been  renowned  for 
its  ezccOeBl  tanntasscs  (driving  vehicles)  and  other  smaller 
iioa-wares,  aa  well  as  for  its  knitted  goods.  Its  agricultural 
marhincfy  is  known  throu|^ut  Russia. 

VOUGHIR  (from  **  to  vouch,"  to  warrant,  answer  for,  0.  Fr. 
•Mwkr,  to  dte,  caU  in  aid,  Lat.  voeartt  to  call,  summon),  any 
document  in  writing  which  confirms  the  truth  of  accounts  or  estal^- 
liihcs  other  facta,  more  particularly  a  receipt  or  other  evidence 
in  writing  which  establishes  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  money. 
YOinr,.  mOH  (1590-1649),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  ^h  of  January  159%  He  paased  many  years  in 
Italy,  wfaoe  he  married,  and  esuUished  himself  at  Rome, 
enjoying  there  a  high  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  Louis 
Xin.  recaOed  him  to  France  and  lodged  him  in  the  Louvre 
with  the  title  of  First  Painter  to  the  Crown.  All  royal  work 
for  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  was  placed 
a  his  hands;  the  king  became  his  pupil;  he  formed  a  large 
school,  and  renewed  the  traditions  of  that  of  Fontainebleau. 
Among  his  scholars  was  the  famous  Le  Brun.  Vouet  was  an 
eiccedingly  skilful  painter,  especially  in  decoration,  and  executed 
iaportant  works  of  this  class  for  Cardinal  Richelieu  (Rueil 
tad  Fakis  Royal)  and  other  great  nobles.  His  better  easel 
pictures  bear  a  curious  reaemUance  to  those  of  Sasaoferrato. 
Ahaost  everything'  he  did  waa  engraved  by  hia  sons-in-law 
Tortebat  and  Dorigny. 

VOQHOIR  (Ger.  WUUstem),  the  French  term  used  by 
architecu  for  the  wedge-ahaped  stones  or  other  material  with 
which  the  arch  {q.t.)  is  omstructed;  the  lowest  stone  on  each 
ade  is  termed  the  S|mnger  (Fr.  coutsitui  somrnier)  and  the 
■pperone  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  keystone  (Fr.  daveau). 
VOV  (Lat.  wtaw,  vow,  promist:  cf.  Vote),  a  transaction 
between  a  man  and  a  god,  whereby  the  former  undertakes  in 
the  future  to  render  some  service  or  gift  to  the  god  or  devotes 
something  Tsfaiahle  now  and  here  to  hia  uae.  The  god  on  his 
pan  is  recfcooed  to  be  soing  to  grant  or  to  have  granted  already 
some  spednl  favour  to  his  votary  in  return  for  the  promise 
made  or  service  dechued.  Different  formalitiea  and  ceremonies 
may  in  diflerent  religbns  attend  the  taking  of  a  vow,  but 
ia  an  the  wrath  of  hnven  or  of  hell  is  visited  upon  one  who 
bicaka  iL  A  vow  has  to  be  distinguuhed,  fiistly,  from  other 
and  lower  ways  of  perBuading  or  constraining  supernatural 
powen  to  give  what  man  desires  and  to  help  him  in  time  of 
need;  and  secondly,  from  the  ordered  ritual  and  regularly 
recurring  ceremonies  of  religion.  These  two  distinctions  must 
be  na mined  a  little  more  at  length. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  term  vow 
to  the  uses  of  imitative  magic,  e.g.  to  the  action  of  a  barren 
woman  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  who  in  order  to  become 
a  mother  makies  a  wooden  image  of  a  child  and  holds  it  in  her 
lap.  For  in  such  rites  no  prominence  is  given  to  Uie  idea — 
even  if  it  exists  of  a  personal  relation  between  the  petitioner 
aad  the  supernatural  power.  The  latter  b,  so  to  speak, 
■echanicaBy  constrained  to  act  by  the  spell  or  magical  rite; 
the  forces  liberated  in  fulfilment,  not  of  a  petition,  but  of  a 
viiA  are  not  those  of  a  conscious  will,  and  therefore  no  thanks 
are  doe  from  the  wisher  in  case  he  is  successful.  The  deities, 
however,  to  whom  vows  are  made  or  discharged  are  almdy 
petsooal  beincB,  capable  of  entering  into  contracts  or  covenants 
with  man,  of  understanding  the  claims  which  his  vow  establishes 
oa  their  benevolence,  and  of  valuing  his  gratitude;  convenely, 
ia  the  taking  of  a  vow  the  petitioner's  piety  and  spiritual 
sttitode  have  begun  to  outweigh  those  merely  ritual  details  of 
the  ccreflsony  which  in  magical  rites  are  all-important. 

Sometmics  the  old  magical  usage  survives  side  by  side  with  the 
■ore  developed  idea  of  a  personal  power  to  be  approached  in 
prayer.  For  example,  in  the  Maghrib  (in  North  Africa),  in  time 
«f  drooiltt  the  maidens  of  MasOunacarryeveiy  evening  in  pro- 


cession through  the  streets  a  doll  called  fibMiia,  really  a  dressed- 
up  wooden  spoon,  symbolizing  a  pre-Islamic  rpln-vptdi.  Often 
one  of  the  girls  carries  on  her  shouldm  a  sheep,  snd  her  com- 
panions sing  the  following  words>— 

"  Rain,  fall,  and  I  irill  give  yon  my  kid. 
He  has  a  black  head;  he  neither  UeaU 
Nor  compkuna;  he  aavs  not,  *  1  am  cold.' 
Rain,  who  filleot  the  skins, 
Wet  our  raiment. 
Rain,  who  feedot  the  riven, 
Overturn  the-doon  of  our  housea.*' 

Here  we  have  a  sympathetic  rain  charm,  combined  with  a 
prayer  to  the  rain  viewed  as  a  personal  goddess  and  with  a 
promise  or  vow  to  give  her  the  animaL  The  point  of  the  promise 
lies  of  a>uise  in  the  fact  that  water  is  in  that  country  stored  and 
carried  in  sheep-skins.' 

Secondly,  the  vow  is  quite  a^Mrt  from  estsblished  cults,  and  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  religious  calendar.  The  Roman  vow 
(vottim),  aa  W.  W.  Fowler  obaervea  in  his  work  The  Roman 
FesttMls  (London,  1899),  p.  346,  '*  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule;  it  was  a  promise  inside  by  an  individual  at  some  critical 
moment,  not  the  ordered  and  recurring  ritual  of  the  faniily  or  the 
State."  The  vow,  however,  contained  so  large  an  element  of 
ordinary  prayer  that  in  the  Greek  language  one  and  the  same 
word  (f^)  expressed  both.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  vow, 
as  Suidas  in  his  lexicon  and  the  Greek  Church  fathers  remark, 
was  that  it  was  a  promise  either  of  things  to  be  offered  to  God 
in  the  future  and  at  once  consecrated  to  Him  in  view  of  their 
being  so  offered,  or  of  austerities  to  be  imdergone.  For  offering 
and  austerity,  sacrifice  and  suffering,  are  equally  calculated  to 
appease  an  offended  deity's  wrath  or  win  his.  goodwill. 

The  Bible  affords  many  eismplfs  of  vows.  Thus  in  Judges  xi. 
Jephthah  "  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall 
be  that  whosoever  cometh  forth  out  of  the  doois  of  my  house  to 
meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  it 
shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offering." 
In  the  sequd  it  is  his  own  daughter  who  so  meets  him,  and  he 
sacrifices  her  after  a  respite  of  two  months  granted  her  in  order 
to  "bewail  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains."  A  thing  or 
peison  thus  vowed  to  the  deity  became  holy  or  taboo;  and  for 
it,  as  the  above  story  indicates,  nothing  could  be  substituted. 
It  belonged  to  once  to  the. sanctuary  or  to  the  priests  who  re- 
presented the  god.  In  the  Jewish  religion,  the  latter,  under 
certain  conditions,  defined  in  Leviticus  xxvii.,  could  permit  it  to 
be  redeemed.  But  to  substitute  an  undean  for  a  dean  beast 
which  had  been  vowed,  or  an  imperfect  victim  for  a  flawless  one, 
was  to  cpurt  with  certainty  the  divine  displeasure. 

It  u  often  difficult  to  distmguish  a  vow  from  an  oath.  Thus  in 
Acts  xxiiL  3 1 ,  over  forty  Jews,  enemies  of  Paul,  bound  themsdves, 
under  a  curse,  ndther  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  they  had  slain  him. 
In  the  Christian  Fathcis  we  hear  of  vows  to  abstain  from  flesh 
diet  and  wine.  But  of  the  abstentions  observed  by  votaries, 
those  which  had  relation  to  the  barber's  art  were  the  commonest. 
Wherever  individuals  were  concerned  to  create  or  confirm  a 
tie  connecting  them  with  a  god,  a  shrine  or  a  particular  religious 
drde,  a  hair-offering  was  in  some  form  or  other  imperative. 
They  began  by  polling  their  locks  at  the  shrine  and  left  them  as  a 
soul-tokra  in  charge  of  the  god,  and  never  polled  them  afresh  until 
the  vow  was  fulfilled.  So  Achilles  consecrated  his  hair  to  the  river 
Spercheus  and  vowed  not  to  cut  it  tiU  he  should  return  safe  from 
T^y;  and  the  Hebrew  Nazarite,  whose  strength  resided  in  his 
flowing  locks,  only  cut  them  off  and  burned  them  on  the  altar 
when  the  days  of  his  vow  were  ended,  and  he  could  return  to 
ordinaiy  life,  having  achieved  his  mission.  So  in  Acts  xviii.  18 
Paul "  had  shorn  his  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  vow."  In 
Acts  xxi.  2$  we  hear  of  four  Jews  who,  having  a  vow  on  them, 
had  their  heads  shaved  at  Paul's  expense.  Among  the  andent 
Chatti,  asTadtus  relates  (GermoiiM,  3i),young  menaUowed  their 
hair  and  beards  to  grow,  and  vowed  to  court  danger  in  that  guise 

'  Professor  A.  Bel  in  paper  Qmdque  riles  pour  obleuirla  pluio,  tnavv^ 
Conffis  des  OrientaliUes  (Alger.  1905). 
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until  they  each  had  slain  an  enemy.  Robertson  Smith  {Rdigion 
of  the  Semites,  ecL  1901,  p.  483')  with  much  probability  explains 
such  usages  from  the  widespread  primitive  belief  that  a  man's 
life  lurks  in  his  hair,  so  that  the  devotee  being  ooosecxated  ex 
taboo  to  a  god,  his  hair  must  be  retained  during  the  period  of 
taboo  or  purification  (as  it  is  called  in  Acts  ud.  a6)  lest  it  be 
dissipated  and  profaned.  The  hair  being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
votary,  its  profanation  would  profane  him  and  break  the  taboo. 
The  same  author  remarks  that  this  is  why,  when  the  hair  of  a 
Maori  chief  was  cut,  it  was,  being  Uke  the  rest  of  his  person 
sacred  or  taboo,  collected  and  buried  in  a  sacred  place  or  hung 
on  a  tree.  And  we  meet  with  the  same  scruple  in  the  initiation 
rite,  called  oxvito,  of  Eastern  monks.  First,  the  novice  is  care- 
fully denuded  of  the  dothes,  shoes  and  headgear,  which  he  wore 
in  the  world,  and  which,  being  profane  or  undean,  would  vidlate 
the  taboo  about  to  be  set  on  him.  His  hair  is  thai  polled  cross- 
wise by  way  of  consecrating  it;  and  in  some  forms  of  the  rite 
the  presiding  monk,  called  "  theiather  of  the  hair,"  collects  the 
shorn  locks  and  dqxxuts  them  under  the  altar  or  in  some  other 
safe  and  sacred  place.  Greek  nuns  used  to  keep  the  hair  thus 
shorn  off,  weave  it  into  girdles,  and  wear  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  round  their  waists,  where  dose  to  their  holy  persons  there 
was  no  risk  of  its  being  defiled  by  alien  contact.  The  rest  of  this 
rite  of  oxVMO,  eqpedally  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  old  Armenian 
versions,  smacks  no  leu  oi  the  most  primitive  ta^.  For  the 
novice,  after  being  thus  tonsured,  advances  to  the  altar  holding 
a  taper  in  either  hand,  just  as  tapers  were  tied  to  the  horns  oi  an 
anicnal  victim;  the  new  and  saoed  garb  which  is  to  demarcate 
him  henceforth  from  the  undean  world  is  put  upon  him,  and  the 
presiding  father  laying  his  right  hand  upon  him  devotes  him 
with  a  prayer  which  begins  thus: — 

"  To  thee,  O  Lord,  as  a  rational  whole  burnt-offering,  as  mystic 
frankinceMe,  as  voluntary  homage  and  worship,  we  offer  up  this 
thy  servant  N.  or  M." 

From  the  same  point  of  view  is  to  be  ezpldbed  the  prohibition 
to  one  under  a  vow  of  flesh  diet  and  fermented  drinks;  for  it  was 
believed  that  by  partaking  of  these  a  man  might  introduce  into 
his  body  the  undean  spirits  which  inhabited  them — the  brute 
soul  whidi  infested  meat,  especially  when  the  animal  was 
strangled,  and  the  cardiac  demon,  as  the  Rabbis  called  it,  which 
harboured  in  wine. 

The  same  consideration^  hdp  to  explain  the  custom  of 
votive  offerings.  Any  popular  shrine  in  Latin  countries  is 
hung  with  wax  models  <rf  limbs  that  have  been  healed,  ci  ships 
saved  from  wreck,  or  with  pictures  representing  the  votary's 
escape  from  perils  by  land  and  sea.  So  Cicero  (do  Deontm 
Natura,  iiL  37)  relates  how  a  friend  remarked  to  Diagoras  the 
Atheist  when  they  reached  Samothrace:  "  You  who  say  that 
the  gods  neglect  men's  affairs,  do  you  not  percdve  from  the' 
many  pictures  how  many  have  escaped  the  force  of  the  tempest 
and  reached  harbour  safdy."  Diagoras's  answer,  that  the 
many  more  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  perished  had  no 
pictures  to  record  their  fate  does  not  concern  us  here.  It  is 
only  pertinent  to  remark  that  these  totivae  labellae  and  offerings 
may  have  had  originally  another  significance  than  that  of 
meidy  recording  the  votary's  salvation  and  of  marking  his 
gratitude.  The  modd  ship  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
ship  whidi  is  become  sacred  to  the  god,  but  cannot  be  deposited 
in  the  shrine;  the  miniature  limbs  of  wax  are  substitutes  for 
the  real  Kmbs  which  now  belong  to  the  god.  In  other  cases 
the  very  objects  which  are  taboo  are  given  to  the  god  as  when 
a  sailor  deposits  his  salt-stained  suit  bdore  the  idoL 

The  general  idea,  then,  involved  in  vows,  whether  andent 
or  modem,  is  that  to  express  which  the  modem  anthropologist 
borrows  the  Polynesian  word  t<Aoo.  The  votary  desirous  to 
"  antedate  his  future  act  of  service  and  make  its  efficacy  begin 
at  once  "^  formally  dedicates  through  spoken  formuUi  and  ritual 
act  a  lifdess  object  such  as  a  ring,  an  animal,  his  hair  or  his 
entire  person  to  the  god.  He  so  dther  makes  sure  of  future 
blessings,  or  shows  gratitude  for  those  already  conferred.  Most 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  that  accompany  vows  are  ioteaded 
>  Rdigion  of  the  Se$mles,  Lect.  ix. 


to  guard  inviolate  the  sanctity  or  taboo,  the  atinoepliere  of 
holiness  or  ritual  purity,  which  envek^  the  persons  or  objects 
vowed  or  reserved  to  the  god,  and  thereby  separated  from 
ordinary  secular  use. 

The  consideration  of  the  mors!  effect  of  vows  upon  tboae  who 
take  them  bdongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christian  asceticism. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  monkish  vows,  while 
they  may  lend  to  a  man's  life  a  certain  fixity  of  aim  and  moral 
intensity,  nevertheless  tend  to  narrow  his  mtcrcsts,  and 
paralyse  his  wider  activities  and  sympathies.  In  particular 
a  monk  binds  hmiself  to  a  lifdong  and  often  mortiid  strugg^ 
against  the  order  of  nature;  and  motives  become  for  him  not 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  living 
context  of  sodal  life,  but  according  as  th^  bear  upon  an 
abstract  and  useless  ideaL  (F.  C.  C.) 

VOZNESBHSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  feovemmcnt  of 
Kherson,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bug,  at  the  bead  of 
navigation,  55  m.  N.W.  from  Nikolayev,  to  which  steamcis 
ply  regularly.  Pop.  14,178.  It  is  a  river  port  of  some  im- 
portance,, and  holds  four  large  faiks  annually.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  public  garden  and  distilleries  and  breweries. 

VRANCZ,  8BBA8TIA1I,  bom  about  1573,  was  a  painter  of 
the  Antwerp  school,  of  very  moderate  abflity.  Most  of  his 
pictures  represent  scenes  of  war,  such  as  the  sack  of  towns, 
cavalry  combats  and  the  like.  Though  occasionally  vigoroia 
in  drawing,  his  paintings  are  dull  and  heavy  in  tone.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

VRANTA,  or  VsAmri,  the  most  southerly  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia,  7I  m.  from  the  Macedonian  frcmtier,  00  a 
slope  descending  from  Mount  Placevitza  to  the  plain  of  the 
Upper  Morava,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,921.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  it  was 
captured  by  the  Servian  army  from  the  Turks,  and  subsequently 
was  incorporated  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the 
railway  from  Niah  to  Salonica,  with  a  custom  house,  prin- 
dpally  for  merchandise  imported  into  Servia  via  Sakmica. 
Its  iiUiabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  in  the  making  of  ropes.  There  is  a  mnch 
frequented  summer  resort  4}  m.  E.,  called  Vranyaka  Banya, 
with  baths  of  hot  sulphurous  mineral  water. 

VRATZA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vratxa,  Bulgaria, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Stara  Planina  and  <»  a  small 
subtributary  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  (1906)  14,832.  Vratxa 
is  an  archicpiscopal  see  and  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
division.  Wine,  leather  and  gold  and  sflver  filigree  axe  manu- 
factured, and  there  is  a  school  of  sericulture. 

VRIBNDT,  JUUABN  JOSEPH  DB  (1843-  ),  and  AL- 
BRBCHT  FRAKQ0I8  UBVEN  DB  (1843-1900),  Bd^  painters, 
both  bom  at  Ghent,  sons  of  a  decorative  painter.  The  two 
brothers  were  dose  friends,  and  their  works  show  marked  signs  of 
resemblance.  Having  recdved  their  early  training  from  their 
father  at  Ghent,  they  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  they  soon 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  painter  Baron  Henri  Le}T. 
Albrecht  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Albrecht's  prindpal  works  are 
"Jacqueline  of  Bavaria  imploring  Philip  the  Good  to  pardon 
her  Hud>and  "  (1871,  Li^ge  Gallery),  "  The  Excommunicatitn 
of  Bouchard  d'Avesnes"  (1877,  Brassds  Gallery),  "The 
Angdus"  (1877,  acquired  by  Leopold  IL,  kirig  of  the 
Belgians),  "  Pope  Paul  III.  before  Luther's  Portrait "  (1883. 
Antwerp  Gallery),  "The  Citisens  of  Ghent  paying  homage 
to  the  child  Charles  V."  (1885,  Brussels  Gallery),  "  PhiUp  the 
Handsome  swearing  fiddity  to  the  privileges  of  the  Tovti  of 
Fumes  "  (1893,  Fumes  town  haU),  '*  The  Virgin  of  St  Luc  " 
(1894,  triptych  in  Antwerp  Cathedral),  and  the  decoration  of 
the  munidpal  hall  at  Bruges,  which  was  completed  by  his  brother. 
Among  Juh'aen's  more  noUble  works  are  "The  Citisens  of 
Eisenach  driving  out  St  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  "  (1871,  Li<ge 
Gallery),  "  Jairus's  Daughter  "  (1888,  Antwerp  Gaflery).  mural 
paintings  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Antwerp  (1893),  and 
"  The  Christmas  Carol "  (1894,  Brussels  Gallery) 
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1  town  of  nartheni  Natal,  iqi  m.  by  nit  N.  by 
a.  0)  uunun.  Pop.  (1904)  11S7,  ol  vhom  i]44  were  whilct. 
It  is  ihc  chief  town  oif  ■  diitrict,  ol  Ibc  amt  name,  lith  in 
Binenl  wealth,  indudinc  copper,  coti  (od  gold.  Tbc  coit- 
6(U9  o[  HlobuK  in:  S.E.  dI  the  lowo.  Originally  pan  of 
ZutiiUiy)  ibe  district  ol  Viyheid  was  nded  by  Diniiulu  10  a 
pan)'  ol  Bocn  uudet  Luai  Meyer,  wbo  aided  him  to  cnuh  hia 
<i(i|»TiniIS,  und  wat  prodainwd  an  Independent  uale  under 
tlie  litk  o{  the  New  Republic  in  1SB4.  In  i988  it  wai  iocor- 
ponLcd  wilb  tbe  Ttanivaal  and  in  190J  anneied  (0  Natat  (ace 
TUNSVUL.  I  HisUry;  and  ZuLULANIi,  |  Hitlery). 

V-IHiPED  DEPnESSIOH,  in  Dieleorology,  a  lurrow  ana 
«I  iow  prcHun  luually  ocoimng  between  two  idjaceat  aoti- 
cyckKio,  and  taking  the  f 
iubin  lepreacnling  ' 
■bay  be  regarded  u 

to  one  lidc  ol  Ihc  two  aniifyclones. 
(■owiviT,  'a  Ircquenlly  formed  within  >  larger  atea  of  depreaion, 
it.  in  ordiucy  cyclone,  «nd  (om«imB  develop*  u  far  u 
10  hjve  a  complcle  drculatlon  of  iu  own;  it  la  Ihen  known 
IS  1  '^  Kfondary."  The  Hoe  of  lowest  deprea&on  following  the 
atii  ol  Ibe  V  bringi  wilb  iL  heavy  aqualla  and  a  sudden  change 
d(  wind  from  one  direction  almost  10  the  oppodle.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  signs  of  break  in  Ibc  weather  suli  as  usually  hnlld 
Iht  approach  of  an  ordinary  cyckine,  and  is  followed  by  the 
null  signs  of  clearance.  Tbe  occurrence  o!  a  V-deprodon 
or  Kcsndaiy  within  an  ordiDiry  cyclonic  lysten  inleruifies, 
ofien  10  a  dangeimis  degree,  (be  usual  disturbanio  in  Ibe 
■eaiberaccompanyinglhaltyatem.  CondiLions  exactly  opposite 
10  EbOK  accompanying  a  V^ahaped  depresiioo  are  provided 
by  a  "wedge"  (fl.f.). 

?DUU  [VcUania).  the  Roman  god  of  Gn,  and  more  esped- 
illy  of  derouiing  flasie  (Viig,  Am.  ;.  661).  Whether  he  was 
i]a>,  like  Hephaestus,  the  deity  of  smiths,  is  very  doubtTuti 
h:i  iurname  Utidbtr  may  rather  be  tefened  to  hii  power  to 
alUy  condagiaiioDS.  In  tbe  Camitium  wai  an  "  area  Volcanj," 
iha  called  "Volcanal";  and  here  on  tbe  jjrd  of  August 
CVokanaKa)  Ihe  Flaraen  Volcanalis  lacrificed,  and  the  beads 
q'  Roman  families  tbrew  into  tbe  fire  small  fish,  which  the 
Tibft  faheimen  sold  on  the  spot.  Thii  Samen  also  sacrificed 
onLbeiuofUaytoMaia.  whoinanoldpnyerfonnuIaCCcUius 
II-  n)  was  coupled  wiih  Vokanus  as  Maia  Volcanl.  It  is  not 
easy  10  explain  these  survival)  ol  an  old  cult.  But  in  historical 
liniQ  tbc  assodation  of  this  god  with  conflagrations  becomes 
leiy  ipparmt;  when  Augustus  organiied  tbe  dty  in  tipomi 
tad  tki  to  check  the  constant  danger  from  fires,  tbe  aufufri 
ntt*wm  (officers  of  adminislralivc  districts)  worshipped  him  as 
Tilfnu  fkKfai  iKfufKi  {C.I.L.  vl.  Soi  and  Soi)  and  on  the 
ijrd  of  August  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  him  togelher  with  Ops 
(^rlera  and  (be  Nyinphae,  which  suggests  the  need  of  water 
in  queocfaing  the  flanies.  At  Ostia,  where  much  of  tbe  com 
WIS  nond  which  fed  Ibe  Roman  papulation,  the  cult  ol  this 
ff>d  became  famoua:  and  il  is  piDbabb  tlul  the  filing  of  bis 
lesttval  ia  August  by  tbe  early  Romans  bad  KmeRferenct 
to  the  danger  10  Ibe  newly  faarveued  com  from  lire  in  ihal 
noBtb.  (W.  W.  F.') 

TnLBATE  (from  Lat.  mffirt,  the  common  peo[de),  a  Latin 
nnioa  of  the  Bible  prepared  in  the  4lh  ctnlucy  by  Si  Jerome, 
ind  BO  called  from  lis  oomnian  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chmtb  (sec  ia\x:  Tali  and  Vtriiatu).  Tins  X.  in  iqoS  en- 
inoted  la  tbe  Benedictine  Order  ihe  task  of  revising  the  text, 
hrfjiui^  with  tbe  Old  Testament. 

VUU-BUUU  R  AKSBR  ("Tbe  Fox  and  Goose"),  to 


nstellalior 


northen 


rmispber 


jnlrodiun]  by  Hevelius,  who  catalogued  twen1y.seven  stars. 
Uieieit  ia  attached  to  Nna  Vulftcidat,  a  "  new  "  star  dis- 
nvertd  by  Antlidm  in  16^;  T  Vidpaniat,  a  short  period 
nhaUe;  and  tbe  faawu*  "  Dumb.bell "  nebula. 

rUVIDB,  CmtSnAH  ADGOT  (1761-1817).  Gennaa  author, 
■u  bom  at  Weimar  on  tbe  13rd  ol  January  i;6i,  and  was 
edocated  at  Jena  and  Etiangen.  In  lyoolietetuined  to  Weimar, 
wkre  Cocibe,  wbo  bad  cnlcRd  into  rtlatlou  with  Vulpiui'a 


Christine  (i;65-iBi(i),  whom  he  titenrants  married,  ab- 
1  empk>ymeni  for  him.  Ifeie  Vulpius  iKgan,  in  imiia- 
f  Christian  Iteinrich  Spicss,  10  write  a  series  of  romantic 
Ives.  Of  these  (about  silly  in  number)  his  RinaUa 
RinMitti  (i7g;).  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Italy  during  Ihe 


.    In  11 


r  Vulpius 


Weimar  library,  of  whic 
in  1S06.     He  died  at  Weimar  on  the  i^th  of  June  1S17. 

VULTURE,  Ihe  name  of  certain  birds  whose  best-known 
characteristic  is  Ihat  of  feeding  upon  carcases.  The  genus 
VhUiit,  as  instituted  by  Linnaeus,  is  now  reslricted  by  omith- 
olo^sts  to  a  single  species,  Y.  mffiachui.  The  other  species 
included  therein  by  him,  or  tlierelo  referred  by  succeeding 
tyslematists.  being  elsewhere  relegated  (see  LANHEacErEi). 
A  most  important  taiooomic  change  was  introduced  by  T,  H. 
Huiley  IFrx.  Zocl.  Socitiy,  iS6t,  pp.  461-641,  who  pointed 

of  the  Htw  Worid  and  those  of  the  Old,  legaiding  the  former 
aa  constituting  a  distinct  family,  Catbarlldae  (which,  however, 
would  be  more  piopetly  naraed  Satcorhampbidae],  while  be 
untied  the  laltet  with  Ihe  ordlnaiy  diurnal  birds  of  prey  as 
Gypaetidae. 

The  American  vulture  may  be  lafd  to  Include  four  genera: 
(i)  SorcKnioK^jhii,  the  gigantic  condor,  tbe  male  distinguished 
by  a  large  fleshy  ciimb  and  wattle:  U)  Cypatui,  Ibe  king- 
vulture,  with  il*  gandfly  coloured  head  amd  naaal  carundc; 


Kng  Vulture  Qyf<it<a  pspo 

(j)  Cafjlrinifa  conlaining  the  so-called  turkey  bunard  with 
its  all  cs  and  (4)  Pinidopyphiu  the  great  Cal  fornian  vulture 
— of  very  1  mitcd  range  an  Ihe  western  slopes  of  North  America. 
Though  alt  these  brda  are  structumity  different  from  the  true 
vultures  of  the  Old  World,  in  habits  (he  Vulluridae  and  Sario- 

Thc  true  vultures  of  the  Old  World,  Vulluridae  in  the  n- 
slricled  tense,  are  geneiatly  divided  Into  five  or  six  genera, 
of  which  Naphm  has  been  leparaled  as  foiiaing  a  distinct 
subfamily,  Neophronlnae— its  membets,  of  comparatively 
small  sice,  diSeting  both  in  structure  and  halMt  congiderably 
from  Ihe  rest.  One  of  them  Is  the  so-called  Egyptian  vulture 
or  Pharaoh's  hen,  N.  pairteplmu,  a  remarkably  loul-leeding 
spedeSi  living  much  on  ordure.  It  Is  a  well-known  ipedes 
in  some  part*  of  India,'  and  thence  westward  Jo  Alrica,  whcte 

■  In  the  eaBem  part  of  the  Indian  peninula  il  it  replaced  by  a 
•nullerraceoi(acciinlingiaKimcautharitiEi}ipeciet,^,rii(iaHn>u, 
which  baa  a  yellow  iimead  of  a  black  bUL 
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it  has  an  extensive  range.  It  also  occurs  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  strayed  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  suffered  capture  in  England  and  even  in  Norway. 
Of  the  genera  composing  the  other  subfamily,  Vulturinae, 
Gyps  numbers  seven  or  eight  local  species  and  races,  on  more 
than  one  of  which  the  English  name  griffon  has  been  fastened. 
The  best  known  is  G.Jidvus^  which  by  some  authors  is  accounted 
*'  British  "  from  an  example  having  been  taken  in  Ireland, 
though  under  circumstances  which  suggest  its  appearance  so 
far  from  its  nearest  home  in  Spain  to  be  due  to  man's  inter- 
vention.  The  species,  however,  has  a  wider  distribution  on 
the  European  continent  (especially  towards  the  north-east) 
than  the  Egyptian  vulture,  and  in  Africa  nearly  reaches  the 
Equator,  extending  also  in  Asia  to  the  Himalaya;  but  both 
in  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions  its  range  inosculates 
with  that  of  several  allied  forms  or  species.  Pseudogyps  with 
two  forms — one  Indian,  the  other  African — differs  from  Cyps 
by  having  12  instead  of  14  rectnces.  Of  the  genera  Otogyps 
and  Lophogyps  nothing  here  need  be  said;  and  then  we  have 
Vultur,  with,  as  mentioned  before,  its  sole  representative, 
V,  monackus,  commonly  known  as  the  cinereous  vulture,  a 
bird  which  is  found  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  China.  Almost  all  these  birds  inhabit  rocky  cliffs, 
on  the  ledges  of  which  they  build  their  nests. 

The  question  whether  vultures  in  their  search  for  food  are 
guided  by  sight  of  the  object  or  by  its  scent  has  excited  much 
interest.  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  in  almost  every  case  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  facts.  (A.  N.) 

VURJEEVANDAS  MADH0WDA8  (1817-1896),  Hindu  mer- 
chant of  Bombay,  of  the  Kapole  Bania  caste,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
of  January  181 7  at  Gogia,  in  Kathiawar,  whence  his  father  came 
to  Bombay  with  Sheth  Manoredas  for  trading  purposes.  Vur- 
jeevandas  was  educated  in  Bombay,  started  a  new  firm  under 
the  name  of  Vurjeevandas  &  Sons,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  in  Bombay.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Bombay 
university,  where  a  prize  has  been  established  to  comniemorate 
his  name.  He  constructed  the  Madhow  Bang  in  memory  of  his 
father,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  poor  Hindus,  endowing  it  with 
nearly  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  built  a  rest-house  in  Bombay  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Mooljibhoy,  and  another  one  at  Nasik. 
The  sanatorium  which  he  buUt  In  memory  of  his  youngest  son 
Rumhoredas  at  Sion  Hill  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  people  of  his 
community.  He  also  established  a  dispensary  at  Matoonga  and 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  Hindus.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  Januarv  1896. 

VYATKA,  or  Viatka,  a  government  of  N.E.  Russia,  with 
the  government  of  Vologda  on  the  N.,  Perm  on  the  E.,  Ufa  and 
Kazan  on  the  S.  and  Nizhniy-Novgorod  and  Kostroma  on  the 
W.,  having  an  area  of  59,100  sq.  m.  It  has  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  flat  water-parting  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Northern  Dvina  and  the  Volga,  and  its  surface  is  an  undulat- 
ing plateau  800  to  1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  deeply  grooved  by 
rivers  and  assuming  a  hilly  aspect  on  their  banks.  The  Kama 
rises  in  the  N.E.,  and,  after  making  a  wide  sweep  through  Perm, 
flows  along  its  S.E.  boundary,  while  the  rest  of  the  government 
is  drained  by  the  Vyatka  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Both 
the  Kama  and  the  Vyatka  lire  navigable,  as  also  are  several 
tributaries;  the  Izh  and  Votka,  which  flow  Into  the  Vyatka, 
have  important  ironworks  on  their  banks.  The  only  railway 
is  one  from  Perm  to  Archangel,  through  the  town  of  Vyatka; 
the  government  b  traversed  by  the  great  highway  to  Siberia, 
and  by  two  other  roads  by  which  goods  from  the  south  are 
transported  to  loading-places  on  the  Vychegda  and  the  Yug  to 
be  shipped  to  Archangel.  Lakes  are  numerous,  and  vast  marshes 
exist  everywhere,  especially  in  the  north.  The  climate  is  very 
severe,  the  average  yearly  temperature  being  36°  F.  at  Vyatka 
(January,  8-2*;  July,  67 -o*)  and  35*  at  Slobodsk  (January,  s-s*l 
July.  65-3*). 

The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3»532,6oa    The  bulk  of 


the  inhabitants  (78  %)  are  Russians;  Votyaks  make  is* a  % 
Cheremisses  5  %,  and  Tatars  3}  %,  the  remainder  being  Bashkiis* 
Teptyars  and  Permyaks.  The  Votyaks  (Otyaks),  a  Finnish 
tribe,  call  themselves  Ot,  Ut  or  Ud,  and  the  Tatars  call  tbem 
Ar,  so  that  they  may  possibly  be  akin  to  the  Ars  of  the  YcniscL 
They  are  middle-sized,  with  fair  hair  and  eyes,  often  red-haired; 
and  the  general  structure  of  the  face  and  skull  is  Finnish.  By 
their  dialect  thev  belong  to  the  same  branch  as  the  Permyaks. 

The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  the  diief  towns 
of  which  are  Vyatka.  Elabuga.  Glacov.  Kotetnich.  Malmyth.  Noliittk, 
Orlov,  Saraput,  Slobodsk.  Urzhum  and  Yaransk.  Izhevsk  axid 
Votkinsk,  or  Kamsko-Votkinsk,  have  important  ironworlcs.  Some 
5S%  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  two-thirds  of  whkb 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  hunting  (especially  squirrel-hunting)  and 
fishing  are  of  commercial  importance.  The  peasants,  who  form 
89%  of  the  population,  own  44%  of  the  whole  sovemment.  the 
crown  53  %  and  private  persons  2  %.  The  soil  is  fertile,  enecially 
in  the  valleys  of  the  south.  Vyatka  is  one  of  the  chief  grain- 
productng  governments  of  Russui.  The  principal  crops  are  r^-e, 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cxtensi\ely 
cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  inferior  breed.  The  government  has  a  race  oC  good 
ponies  that  are  widely  exerted.  Domestic  industries  occupy 
large  numbers  of  the  mhabiunts.  The  principal  manttfacturiss 
establishments  are  tanneries,  distilleries,  ironworks.  cbemicaJ 
works,  glass  factories,  cotton  and  steam  flour-mills,  ana  hardware, 
machinery,  paper  and  fur-dressing  works.      (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VYATKAf  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Vyatka  river,  304  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of 
Perm.  Pop.  24,782.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  hills  which  rise 
above  the  river  and  at  their  base.  Its  tAd  walls  have  been 
demolished,  and  its  old  churches  built  anew.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  include  silver 
and  copper  wares,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  it  has  an 
important  trade  in  com,  leather,  tallow,  candles,  soap,  wax, 
paper  and  furs  (exported),  and  in  manufactured  and  grocery 
wares  (imported).  Vyatka  was  founded  in  ir8i  by  the 
Novgorodians,  as  Khlynov.  In  1391  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Tatars,  and  again  in  1477.  Moscow  annexed  Khlynov  in 
X489.   It  received  the  name  of  Vyatka  in  1780. 

VYAZMA)  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
109  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  is>676. 
It  was  a  populous  place  as  early  as  the  nth  century,  and  cairied 
on  a  lively  trade  with  Narva  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  the  zsth 
century  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Lithuania,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Russians.  The  Poles  look  it  again  in  x6ii,  and  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  1634.  It  is  now  an  important  centre  for  trade. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from  1596. 

VYBRNYI  (formeriy  Aluaty),  a  town  and  fort  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Semiryechensk,  50  ra.  N.  of 
Lake  Issyk-kul,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Trans-Ili  Ala*tau 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  2440  ft.  Pop.  24,798.  Founded 
in  1854,  it  is  well-built,  provided  with  boulevaixls  and  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens.  It  has  a  cathedral,  being  an 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  a  school  of 
gardening  and  sericulture,  a  public  library,  and  a  few  distilleries, 
tanneries  and  oil  works.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of 
two  roads — from  Kulja  to  Tashkent,  and  from  Semipalatinsk 
to  Kashgar — Vyernyi  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  rice, 
com,  tea,  oil  and  tobacco.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  rema^ble 
earthquake  on  the  9th  of  June  1887. 

VYRNWY  (Fyrnwy),  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  in  the  north- 
west ot  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  constructed  for  the  Liver- 
pool water-supply.  It  was  formed  by  damming  the  river 
Vymwy,  which  runs  through  Montgomeryshire  and  joins  the 
Severn  above  Shrewsbury  (see  Water-Supply). 

VYSHNIY-VOLOCHOK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  74  ra.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Tver.  Pop.  16,722. 
The  place  owes  its  Importance  to  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
Vyshne-Volotsk  navigation  system  (540  m.  long,  constructed  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1703-9),  which  connects  the  upper  Volga  with 
the  Neva.  The  portage  (voiok)  is  less  than  17  m.  between  the 
Tvertsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Tsna,  whidi  flows  into 
the  Msta  and  the  Vo^ov  (Lake  Ladoga);  but  boats  qow  prefer 
the  Mariinsk  ssrstem. 
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Wthe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  En^lsh  alphabet, 
shows  its  origin  in  its  name;  it  is  but  VV,  and, 
aa  the  name  shows,  V  had  the  vowel  value  of 
«,  while  the  "  double  u  "  was  employed  for  the 
cmaoBaat  value.  In  German  the  same  symbol  w  is  called  Vey, 
because  in  that  language  it  has  the  value  of  the  English  t, 
n^ik  the  German  v  ( Koit,  f€W  in  pronunciation)  is  used  with 
the  same  value  as  /.  In  the  English  of  the  9th  century  the  mi  of 
Uk  old  tezta  (and  the  «  of  the  Northern)  was  found  not  to  repre- 
sent the  English  w  satisfactorily,  and  a  symbol  J>  was  adopted 
from  the  Runic  a^>habet.  This  survived  qx>radically  as^  late  as 
tbeendof  the  13th  century,  but  long  before  that  had  bean  generally 
again  replaced  by  uu  (w  only  in  Early  Middle  English)  and  by  «. 
For  « the  earlieat  Eni^iah  printers  had  a  type j  but  French  printers 
had  not;  hence  a  book  like  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the 
New  Testament  printed  at  Rhdms  in  1583  prints  w  with  two  v's 
let  nde  by  side.  Throughout  the  history  of  English  the  sound 
seems  to  have  remained  the  same — ^the  consonantal  «.  For  this 
vafaie  a  weQ  as  for  u  Latin  always  used  only  V;  in  Greek, 
except  in  a  few  dialects,  the  consonant  value  wai  early  lost  (see 
ander  F).  IF  is  produced  by  leaving  a  very  small  <^iening 
between,  the  slightly  protruded  lips  while  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  raised  towards  the  soft  palate  and  the  nasal  passage  dosed. 
The  ordinary  w  is  voiced,  but  according  to  some  authorities  the 
» in  the  combiruUion  wk  (reaUy  kw)  is  not,  in  when,  wAol,  &c., 
even  when  the  A  is  no  longer  audible.  The  a>mbination  WH 
(iw)  represents  the  Indo-European  9*  when  changed  according 
to  Grimm'a  law  from  a  st<^  to  a  spirant.  Thus  wkai  cone^Mnds 
plulologically  to  the  Latin  quod  and  the  first  syllable.of  the  Greek 
voi-Mw6t.  In  Southern  English  the  k  sound  has  now  been 
generaOy  dropped.  In  Scotlimd,  along  the  line  of  former  contact 
with  (jaelic,  it  changes. into  /:  fiif^whUe,  fort^whort;  but 
before  f  (ce)  it  remains  in  vikcd.  In  Early  English  w  appeared 
not  only  before  r  aa  in  wrtto,  ^ut  also  before  /  in  viisp  {Ikp). 
In  9rile,  wring,  &C.,  the  « is  now  silent,  though  dialectioUy,  e.g. 
in  Aberdeenshire,  it  has  changed  to  t  and  b  still  pronounced, 
weo,  tring,  ftc.  In  English  and  in  other  langua^  there  is 
ooo^lcfaUe  difficulty  in  pronouncing  w  before  long  u  sounds: 
hence  it  has  disappeared  in  pronunciation  in  two  (M) ,  but  survives 
in  Sootdh  iwa,  though,  otherwise  the  difficulty  is  more  noticeable 
in  Soottisk  dialects  than  in  literary  English,  as  in  "  09  "'^wool 
and  in  the  Scottnh  pronunciation  of  English  words  like  wood 
as  'cod,  (P.  Gi.) 

WA,  a  wild  tribe  inhabiting  the  north-east  frontier  of  Upper 
Burma.  Tlieir  country  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Northern  Shan 
States,  between  the  Salween  river  and  the  state  of  KCng-TOng, 
rmtmttAiwff  foT  about  loo  m.  along  the  Salween  and  for  consider- 
abiy  less  than  half  that  distance  inland  to  the  watershed  between 
that  river  and  the  Mekong.  The  boundaries  may  be  roughly  said 
to  be  the  Salween  on  the  W.,  the  ridge  over  the  Namting  valley 
on  the  N.,  the  hilb  E.  of  the  Nam  Hka  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides,  while  the  country  ends  in  a  point  formed  by  the  junction 
«f  the  Nam  Hka  with  the  Salween.  The  Was  claim  to  have 
"mwtfil  the  country  where  they  now  are  since  the  beginning  of 
time;  bat  it  appears  more  probable  that  they  were  the  aborigines 
of  the  greater  part  of  northern  Siam  at  least,  if  not  of  Indo-(rhina, 
since  old  leooffds  and  travellers  ie,g.  Captain  McLeod  in  1837) 
speak  of  their  having  been  the  original  inhabitants  with  smaU 
ooomnnities  left  bdiind  from  KCng  TQng  down  to  Chlengmai; 
vUle  the  sUte  of  RCng  TUng,  just  S.E.  of  the  Wa  country,  has 
itiD  scattcted  villages  of  Was  and  traditions  that  they  were  once 
spread  aD  over  tlw  country.  Their  fortified  village  sites  too 
are  stiU  to  be  found  cover«l  over  ladth  jungle.  The  people  are 
ifaoct  and  dark-featured,  with  negritic  features,  and  some  believe 
that  they  are  alHed  to  the  Andamanese  and  the  Selungs  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  archipelago,  who  have  been  driven  back, 
er  vetfeated,  northwards  to  the  wfld  country  they  now  inhabit; 


but  their  language  proves  them  to  b^ng  to  the  M6n-Khmer 
family.  They  are  popularly  divided  into  Wild  Was  and  Tame 
Was.  The  Wild  Was  are  remarkable  as  the  best  authenticated 
instance  of  head-hunters  in  the  Britldi  Empire.  They  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  also  cannibals;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  they  are  not  habitual  caimibals,  though  it  is  possible  that 
human  flesh  may  be  eaten  as  a  religious  function  at  the  annual 
harvest  feast.  Their  head-hunting  habits  have  an  animistic 
basis.  In  the.opizuon  of  the  Wa  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man  goes 
with  his  skull  and  hangs  about  its  nei^bourhood,  and  so  many 
skulls  posted  up  outside  his  village  gate  mean  so  many  watch> 
dog  umbrae  attached  to  the  village,  jmIous  of  thdr  own  preserves 
and  intolerant  of  interlopers  from  the  invisible  world.  Thus 
every  addition  to  the  collection  of  skulls  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  ill-affected  demons,  and  a  head-hunting  expedition 
is  not  undertaken,  as  was  once  thought,  from  motives  of  carmibal- 
ism  or  revenge,  but  solely  to  secure  the  very  latest  thing  in 
charms  as  a  protection  against  the  powers  of  darkitess.  Outside 
every  village  is  an  avenue  of  human  skulls,  amid  groves  con- 
spicuous from  long  distances.  These  ooiisist  of  strips  of  the 
primeval  jun|^,  huge  forest  trees  left  standing  where  aU  the 
remaining  country  is  cleared  for  cultivatiorL  Tbe  undergrowth 
is  usually  cut-  away,  and  these  avenues  are  conunonly  but  hot 
always  in  deep  shade.  Along  one  side  (which  side  apparently 
does  not  matter)  is  a  lii^  of  posts  with  skulls  fitted  into  nicha 
facing  towards  the  path.  The  niche  is  cut  sometimes  in  front, 
sometimes  in  the  back  of  the  post.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a 
round  hde  in  front,  through  which  sometimes  only  the  teeth 
and  empty  eye-sockets,  sometimes  the  whole  skull,  grins  a 
ghastly  smile.  Most  villages  count  their  heads  by'  tens  or 
twenties,  but  some  of  them  have  hundreds,  especially  when  the 
grove  lies  between  several  large  villages,  who  combine  or  run 
their  collections  into  one  another.  The  largest  known  avenue  is 
that  between  Hsttng  Ramang  and  Hsan  Htung.  Here  there 
must  be  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more  skulls;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  this  is  the  largest.  It  is  thought  necessary  to  add  some 
skulls  to  this  pathway  every  year  if  the  crops  are  to  be  good. 
The  heads  of  distinguished  and  pious  men  and  of  strangers  are 
the  most  efficacious.  The  head-hunting  season  lasts  through 
March  and  April,  and  it  is  when  the  Wa  hill  fields  are  being  got 
ready  for  planting  that  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  become  dangerous 
to  the  neighbouring  Shans.  The  little  that  iy  known  of  the 
practice  seeoas  to  hint  at  the  fact  that  the  victim  selected  was 
primarily  a  harvest  victim.  A  Wild  Wa  village  is  a  very  formid- 
able place  to  attack,  except  for  civilised  weapons  of  offence. 
All  the  villages  are  perched  high  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
usually  on  a  knoll  or  spine-like  spur,  or  on  a  narrow  ravine  near 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  only  entrance  is  throu^  a  long  tunnd. 
There  is  sometimes  only  one,  though  usually  there  are  two,  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  village.  This  tunnelled  way  is  a  few  inches 
over  s  ft.  high  and  not  quite  so  wide,  so  that  two  persons  cannot 
pass  f reiely  in  it,  and  it  sometimes  winds  slightly,  so  that  a  gun 
cannot  be  fired  up  it;  moreover,  the  path  is  frequently  studded 
with  pegs  in  a  sort  of  dice  atrangement,  to  prevent  a  rush. 
None  of  the  timneb  is  less  than  30  yds.  long,  and  some  are  as 
much  as  xoo  yds.  Round  each  village  is  carried  an  earthen 
rampart,  6  to  8  ft.  high  and  as  many  thick,  and  this  is  overgrown 
with  a  dense  covering  of  shrubs,  thin  bushes  and  cactuses,  so  as 
to  be  quite  impenetrable.  Outside  this  is  a  deep  ditch  which 
would  effectually  stop  a  rush.  These  preparations  indicate  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  so  savage  and  siispidous 
that  the  Wa  country  is  still  unadministered  and  naturally  does 
not  appear  in  the  190X  census  returns.  The  total  number  of 
the  Wa  race  is  estimated  at  more  than  50,000.        (J.  G.  Sc.) 

WAAGEN,  0U8TAV  FRIBDRICH  (1794-1868),  German  art 
historian,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  painter  and  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Tieck.    Having  passed  through  the  college 
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of  Hirschbcrg,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  of  1813-18x4,  and  on  his  return  attended  the  lectures 
at  Breslau  University.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art, 
which  he  pursued  in  the  great  European  galleries,  first  in  Ger- 
many, then  in  Holland  and  Italy.  A  pamphlet  on  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the  newly 
founded  Berlin  Museum  in  1833.  The  result  of  a  journey  to 
London  and  Paris  was  an  important  publication  in  three  volumes, 
Kunstwerkc  und  KUnsUer  in  Eng^nd  und  Paris  (Berlin,  1837- 
Z839),  which'  became  the  basis  for  his  more  important  The 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Greal  Britain  (London,  1854  and  1857).  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  professor  of  art  histoiy  at  the  Berlin 
University,  and  in  z86i  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  as  adviser 
in  the  arranging  and  naming  of  the  pictures  in  the  imperial 
collection.  On  his  return  he  published  a  book  on  the  Hermitage 
collection  (Munich,  1864).  Among  his  other  publications  are 
some  essays  on  Rubens,  Mantegna  and  Signorelli;  Kunstwerke 
und  KUnsUer  in  Deittschland  and  Die  vornehmsten  KunstdenknUUer 
inWien,  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in  1868.  In  the  light 
of  more  recent  research  his  writings  are  not  of  much  value 
as  regards  trustworthy  criticism,  though  they  are  useful  as 
catalogues  of  art  treasures  in  private  collections  at  the  time 
when  they  were  compiled.  His  opinions  were  greatly  respected 
in  England,  where  he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the 
royal  commission  inquiring  into  the  condition  and  future  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

WAAOEN,  WILHELH  HEINRICH  (1841-1900),  German 
palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  23rd  of  June  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Zurich,  andihrough  the  influence 
of  A.  Oppel  he  commenced  to  study  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  the 
Jurassic  sys^m,  and  published  an  essay  in  1865,  Versuch  einer 
AUgewteinen  Classification  der  Schickten  des  oberen  Jura.  In  1870 
he  joined  the  sta£f  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  was 
appointed  palaeontologist  in  1874,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  ill-health  ini  87  5,  He  published  important  monographs 
in  the  Pataeontologia  Indica  on  the  palaeontology  of  Cutch  (1873- 
1876)  and  the  Salt  Range  (1879-1883),  dealing  in  the  last-named 
work  with  fossUs  from  the  Lower  Cambrian  to  the  Trias.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology 
in  the  German  technical  high  school  at  Prague,  and  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  continuation  of  Barrande's  great 
work  on  the  Systhne  SUurien  de  Bokhne.  In  X890  he  became 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  tmiversity  of  A^enna,  and 
in  1898  the  Lycll  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  a4th  of  March 
X900. 

WABA8H*  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wabash  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  42  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (1890) 
S105,  (1900)  8618,  of  whom  498  were  foreign-bom  and  134 
negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  8687.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railway  (whi^h  has  extensive 
shops  here),  by  the  Wabash  railway,  and  by  interurban  electric 
lines.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  Memorial  Hall  (1897),  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Federal  soldiers  m  the  Civil  War  and  occupied 
by  the  local  "  camp  "  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
Masonic  temple,  a  county  hospital  and  two  parks.  The  city  is 
in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  produce.  Among  its  manufactures  are  furniture, 
agricultural  implements  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at  $2,202,932  (3f3  % 
more  than  in  1900).  Wabash  was  settled  about  1834,  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1854,  and  first  chartered  as  a  city 
in  x866.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  world  to  be 
lighted  with  electricity,  a  lighting  plant  being  established  in 
February  z88o. 

WAGE,  HBNRT  (X836-  ),  English  di^e,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  xoth  of  December  1836,  and  educated  at  Marl- 
borough, Rugby,  King's  College,  London,  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  orduned  in  the  Church  of  England  in  i86x, 
and  held  various  curacies  in  London,  being  chaplain  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1872  and  preacher  in  x88o.  From  1875  to  X896  he  was 
prominently  connected  with  King's  College,  London,  where  he 


was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  subsequently  (1883) 
principaL  Both  as  preacher  and  writer  Dr  Wacc,  who  took  his 
D.D.  degree  in  X883,  became  conspicuous  in  the  theological 
world.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1874  and  1875,  and  Bamptoo 
lecturer  in  X879;  and  besides  publl^iing  several  volumes  o( 
sermons,  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biograpkj 
(1877-Z887),  .and  editor  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  tkt 
Apocrypha,  He  took  a  leading  part  as  the  champion  of  historic 
orthodoxy  in  the  controversies  with  contemporaiy  Rationalism 
in  aU  its  forms,  and  firmly  upheld  the  importance  of  denomi- 
luitaonal  education  and  of  the  religious  test  at  King*s  College; 
and  when  the  test  was  abolished  in  1902  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  coimdL  In  x88x  he  was  given  a  prebendal  stall  at  St  Paul's, 
and  in  1889  was  appointed  a  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen 
Victoria.  When  be  resigned  the  prindpalship  of  King's  College 
in  1896  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Michael's,  Comhill; 
and  in  1903  he  became  dean  of  Canterbury,  in  sucoesdoD  Id 
Dr  Farrar. 

WAGE,  (?)  ROBERT  (xioo?-xx7S?),  Anglo-Norman  chionickr, 
was  bom  in  Jersey.  He  studied  at  Caen;  he  became  pexsonally 
known  to  Henry  I.,  Henry  U.,  and  the  lattei^s  eldest  son,  Prmoe 
Henry;  from  Henry  U.  he  received  a  prebend  at  Bayeux  and 
ojLher  gifts.  Except  for  these  facts  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  tbs 
author  of  two  metrical  chronicles  in  the  Norman-French  lan- 
guage. Of  these  the  earlier  in  date  is  the  Roman  de  Brut,  com- 
pleted in  XI 55,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  (ed.  A.  J.  V.  Le  Roux  de  lincy,  2  voh.,  Rouen, 
X836-1838).  This  is  a  free  version  of  the  Latin  Historia  BrUonum 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  rh3rming  octosyllables;  it  was 
rendered  into  English,  shortly  after  x2oo,  by  Layamon,  a  mass- 
priest  of  Worcestershire,  and  is  also  largely  used  in  the  rhymed 
English  chronicle  of  Robert  Mannyng.  Wace's  second  work,  the 
Roman  de  Ron,  written  between  1 1 60  and  i  x  74,  has  a  less  fabulous 
character  than  the  Brut,  being  a  chronide  of  the  Norman  dokcs 
from  Rollo  to  Robert  Curthose.  It  has  been  ably  dissected  by 
Gustav  Kdrting  (Vber  die  QudUn  des  Roman  de  Ron,  Leipag, 
X867),  who  shows  that  it  is  inainly  based  upon  Dudo  and  William 
of  Jumi^es.  There  is  also  reason  for  thixdung  that  Wace  usfcd 
the  Gesla  regum  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  Where  Wace  follows 
no  ascertainable  source  he  must  be  used  with  caution.  Un- 
doubtedly he  used  oral  tradition;  but  he  also  seems  to  ha\'c 
given  free  play  to  his  imagination. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  is  written  in  rhyming  octosyllables,  varied  by 
aasonanced  alexandrines.  It  has  been  edited  by  F.  Huquct  (3  vols. 
and  uipplcment,  Rouen,  1827-1829)  and  more  completely  by  H. 
Andresen  (2  vols.,  Heilbronn,  1877-1879).  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

WAGRSMUTH.  GHARLE8  (1829- 1896),  American  palaeonto- 
logist, was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  on  the  13th  of  September 
1829.    Educated  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  dty,  he  abandoned 
the  profession  on  account  of  iU-healih,  and  in  X852  went  to  New 
York  as  agent  for  a  Hamburg  shipping  house.    Two  years  lattf , 
for  reasons  of  health,  he  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  U.S.A~ 
where  he  settled.    Here  he  was  attracted  by  the  fo^ls,  and 
especially  the  crinoids,  of  the  Burlington  Limestone,  and  in  a 
few  years  possessed  a  fine  collection.   In  1864  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  L.  Agassiz,  and  in  the  following  year  paid  a  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  the  crinoids  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  famous  collections.    He  now  decided  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  crinoidea,  and  with  signal  success. 
He  made  further  extensive  collections,  and  supplied  specimens 
to  the  Agassiz  museum  at  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  and  the  British 
Museum.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Frank  Springer  (1848-       ), 
a  lawyer  at  Burlington,  he  stirred  up  his  enthusiasm  in  the  subject, 
and  together  they  continued  the  study  of  crinoids  and  published 
a  series  of  important  papers.    These  include  *'  Discovery  of  the 
Ventral  Structure  of  Taxocrinus  and  Haplocrinus,  axid  Conse- 
quent Modifications  in  the  Gassification  of  the  Crinoidea  "  (Proc 
Acad.  Nat.  Set.,  Philadelphia,  1889);  "  The  Perisomtc  Plates  oC 
the  Crinoids  "  (Ibid.,  X891);  and  a  monograph  on  **  The  North 
American  Crinoidea  Camerata,"  published,  after  the  death  ol 
Wachsmuth,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  ef  Comparciit€ 
Zoology  at  Harvard  (1897).   Of  this  last-named  woik  a  detailed 
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Tcricw  uM  uulyilt  mi  publiibed  by  P.  A.  Buhet,  o(  the  BrIUih 
Uvxuxa.io^^Ctel.Mai.tat  tigi-iigg.  WuhimuLh  ditdoo 
the  llh  of  Febniuy  iSot- 
ObiiDuy  (>iib  ponnii)  by  F.  A.  Bather,  Coil.  ifsf.  (April  iS9«)' 
WACO,  ■  city  ud  tlic  county-Mit  of  McLcnnin  county, 
Tuas,  neuly  in  the  centiG  o[  llie  lUte,  an  both  lidn  o(  Ibc 
Biuos  river,  about  loo  m.  S.  by  W.  ot  Dallas.  Pop.  (iSge) 
■1.445;  (1900)  10.6S6,  of  *bom  jS:6  were  negros;  (igio 
nasia)  16.415.  Waco  a  tcrved  by  the  Miraouri,  Kaniu  Ic 
Tau,  tad  by  olber  nilvgyv  Waco  a  the  leit  ol  Biyloi 
UDivmity  (co-cducationil)  and  of  ihcTeiu  Chriitian  Dnivcni  ty 
(Cliiatiaii^  co-eitucatioDal).  Baylor  Univrniiy  wai  founded  a.t 
ladfpcadeKe,  Texas,  by  the  Texas  Union  Baptist  Aiaocialian, 
in  >a45.  aod  was  cousolidaltd  in  1SS6  wilh  Waco  Unirenily 
(Biplitt,  1861,  founded  by  Dr  Rutui  C.  Burleson,  >  foimct 
pRvdent  of  Baylor  University).  It  was  tumrd  in  honour  of 
Robert  E.  B.  Baylor  (i;03-i87«),  a  tepiCMntalive  in  Congress 
troa  Alabama  in  iSjo-i8ji,  and  one  of 
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present  Dame  wu  adopted  in  11 
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■he  univenily  had  16  instTucln: 

(nUete  of  am  and  sciences).     Waco  is  situated  in  a  fetlil 

fumiiif  region.     In   1905  the  factory  products  were  value 

■I  $1,973,800.    The  city  was  named  alter  the  Waco  (or  lluecc 

lodiiiu  (Caddoan  stock) ,  who  had  a  large  village  here  until  183: 

tbey  removed  to  ■  tetetvilion,  and  after  1859  became  Incoi 
ponied  with  the  Wicbita.  The  Gni  white  settlement  was  mad 
JB  1840.    Waco  was  incotponled  as  a  town  in  i8s6;  in  1909  th 

IAD,  a  black,  eatlhy  miDecei  rontiiting  mainly  of  hydialed 

pbsui  rabstance,  h  variet  conudeiably  ui  chemical  compoii- 
tioB,  and  contains  different  impurities  often  in  bige  amount. 
A  variety  containing  much  cobalt  oxide  is  called  "  asbolite," 
■hOe  "  lampulile  "  is  a  cuprifcroua  variety.     It  ii  very  loCt, 
radDy  soiling  ibe  Bngers,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  earthy 
form  of  pailonielaiie  (f.i.).     It  lesull)  from  the  decomposil' 
of  other  tnanganese  minerals,  and  is  alien  deposited  in  mais 
("  bog  manganese  ")  or  by  filing).  The  name  wad  is  of  uncett 
origin,  and  has  been  ip[died  also  to  graphite.  (L.  J.  S.. 

VADAI.  a  country  of  nonh  central  Africa,  bounded  N.  by 
BoitB  and  Enndi,  S.  by  the  Uhangi  sultanates,  W.  and  S.W.  by 
KanemandBagiiini.andE.byDarfur.  FormerlyaniT 
Mthoousedao  loltanale,  it  was  in  1909  anncied 
Equatorial  Africa  (French  Congo).   Wadai  has  an  arei 
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Kkh  ■  iBon  aeRbnly  coune  than  the  Batha.  loci  :n 
at  O^  bal  eml<  in  iwampt  in  the  clmyey  bII,    Th 

■■  die  dry  ■o»n  wlltr  i»  obtained  from  wells  ISO  1 
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an  large  herds  o(  eltphanu,  and  hippopolanii  absund  akHig  tb« 
river-beds.  In  the  nonh  are  the  camel  and  the  oiirich.  Amang 
the  Irea  li  a  ipecies  of  wild  coflee  which  mches  so  to  60  It.  and 
yields  beriu  of  eiccUenl  qualilr.   The  cotton  plant  is  iodiienous. 

iHlutUanli  mi  Trade. — The  inhabitants  conust  of  negroM 
and  negro  itibea.  Araba,  Fula,  Tibbu  and  half-caitei.  Tbe  Maba; 
the  dominant  rare,  are  said  to  be  of  Nubian  origin^  they  are 
believed  not  to  number  more  than  750,000,  and  live  chiefly  in 

e  north-eastern  diiirict.   They  are  in  political  aUiance  with  the 

ab  tribes,  known  in  Wadai  as  Zuruk  (dark)  ud  Homr  (red). 
The  Maba  have  ■  reputation  for  pride,  nloui,  cruelty,  dninken- 

^  and  barbaric  ifjendour. 

The  cspiial,  Abahr,  is  in  the  N.E..  in  about  11°  E.,  13*  so*  N. 

Benghaii  in  Bsrca.  Another  trade  route  goes  east  through 
Datfurto  Khartum.  Tbe  people  possess  large  numbers  of  haiwi. 
iltle,  sheep  and  goats.  Uaia,  durra,  cotton  and  indigo  are 
dlivaled,  and  cloth  is  woven.  Ivory  and  ostrich  Iralhen,  the 
lief  inicln  of  export,  are  taken  to  Tripoli  by  the  desert  mule. 
together  with  small  quantities  of  codec  and  other  produce. 
~        '  e  in  cattle,  harscs  and  coRee  with  tbe  countries 

Until  the  French  conquest  Waitai  1*11  a  great 
ive  trade.    Slaves  were  obtained  by  raiding  and 


n  Wadai. 


The  I 


Wadai  waa  also  nolorioul  fai  its  traffic  in  eunuchs, 
lory.— Situated  between  the  Sahara  and  the  dense  forest 
if  equatorial  Africa,  Wadai  early  became  a  meeting  ground 
[o  and  Arab  culture.  Eastern  inBuences  and  the  Mabont- 
.  religion  ultimately  obtained  predominance,  though  Ibe 
Lgnty  of  the  country  reverted  to  the  negro  race.    It  was 
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jwn  to  Europe  by  the  writings  of  the  Anb  geographen, 
but  it  was  not  until  N'achtigal's  visit  in  1S7]  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  land  and  people  was  obtained.  About  1640  a 
Maba  chieftain  named  Abd-d-Kerim  conquered  the  couniiy, 
driving  out  the  Tunjur,  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  origin.    Thereafter 


.    Mah. 


Liroduced  Senuisiitm 
In  the  list  decade  of  the  iglh  century  the  French  advancing 
from  the  Congo  and  from  the  Niger  made  their  influence  felt  in 
Wadai,  and  by  the  Anglo.Fiench  declaration  of  the  list  ot 
March  1899  Wadai  was  lecogniied  as  within  the  French  sphere. 
That  stale  was  then  loin  by  civil  wan.  The  Sultan  Ibrahim 
(see  Senussi)  was  murdered  in  1900,  and  Ahmed  Ghazili  became 
tulltn.  He  was  warned  by  the  Sheikh  Senusii  el  Mahdi  of  the 
danger  arising  from  tbe  tpprolch  of  the  Christians  (i.e.  tbe 
French),  but  he  bad  (0  meet  the  opposition  of  the  princei 
Doud  Muira  (a  brothet  of  Ibrahim)  and  Acyl,  Ahmed  Chaiili 
and  Doud  Mun«,  though  of  the  royal  family,  had  non-Maba 
molhen;  Acyl,  a  grandson  of  the  Sultan  Mahommed  Sherif, 
was  of  pun  Uaba  descent.  Acyl,  ordered  to  be  blinded  by 
Ahmed  Cbuill,  fled  to  Ketkflf,  west  of  Lake  Fiitri,  and  entered 
into  friendly  telaiions  with  the  French.  A  few  months  latei 
(Dec.  1901)  Ahmed  WBsdelhroned.  With  Doud  Murra,  who  then 
became  lullan,  the  French  cndcavouicd  10  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  in  November  190]  the  Widaixns  agreed  to  ttcog- 
niie  the  possession  ot  Bagirmi,  Kanem,  ic,  by  France.    How- 

:ked  French  posti  in  the 
va.  At  Tomba  diih  of 
it,  but  tbey  renewed  their 
;  on  the  west  and  »ulh- 
07.  The  fighting  resulted 
ich  sod  of  their  ally  Acyl, 
1908  Doud  Marra,  again,  it  ii  slated,  at  the  instigation  of 

ilnidl  (feudal  lords),  and  was  beaten  in  detail  by  the 
,  Al  Joue  in  the  Balha  valley  Qune  18,  190S)  Comnun- 
iilien  inflicled  euonnous  tones  on  (be  enemy.    In  May 


ever,  in  the  s 
of  the  Senussiles,  the  Wadainni  alt 
Shari  region  and  carried  off  many  il 
May  1904]  they  luflered  a  severe  del 
raids,  and  there  was  continual  flghli 
west  borders  of  Wadai  during  1005-1 
in  strengthening  th 
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1909  dptain  Fi«g«nichub,  with  &  imill  lata  of  tinil 
and  Acyl'i  caniingenii,  tdvinced  up  the  Buhi  to  > 
within  15  m.  of  Abeshr,  where,  on  the  lat  of  June,  ihe  e 
were  deleatttL  The  atit  Axy  mother  fight  tooli  pl»ce  tic 
Abohr.  The  Wadaiani  were  again  put  to  Sight  and  the 
bombarded  with  cannon.  Doud  Murra  with  a  unall  foll< 
fled  north,  »nd  Abeshr  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
prince  Acyl  wu  lubsequeolly  placed  on  the  Ibronc,  and, 
French  guidance^  gavemed  Wadai  proper.  Dai  Sila,  Dar  t 
and  other  tiibutaiy  italea  being  directly  govenied  by  F 


The  war  was  not,  however,  ended  by  tbe  occi 
Abeshr,  Captain  FiegeoKhuh'a  column,  operating 
o[  Abohr,  wu  cut  oB  by  the  Maisalit  AiaU  near  1 


■palioi 


le  Darfur 

following.  While  these  operations  were  in  progreu,  Lieut.  Boyd 
Aleiaoder  [b.  i8)j),  wlio  had  previously  croased  from  the  Niger 
to  tbe  Nile,  the  fint  British  explorer  to  enter  Wadal,  puted 
ihrougb  Abeshi  on  his  way  to  Daifur.  AltheitationoCNyeri, 
in  Dar  Tama,  on  ibe  Darfui  border,  be  wa*  muideied  00  the 
and  of  April  igio. 

In  November  1010  a  French  column,  300  ttrong,  under 
Colonel  Moll,  while  operating  in  (he  Maualit  country  was  at- 
tacked by  5000  men  under  Doud  Muna  and  the  sultan  of  the 
Masulit.  The  enemy  was  beaten  oS,  but  Ibe  French  had  over 
loo  cajualiio,  including  Colonel  Uall  killed. 

Sec  C,  Nachiinl.  dollars  aid  JWaii  (1  vol).,  Berlin.  r,<.  t^^)); 
CaplaInJulien.''^LeDarOuidai,"Xnufln.uI«LUMiI  .  ,  I  .  fu 
/roiMaju  11904);  J.  van  VoUenhoveni  "  Lc  Voyagede  ^.  I' l'.<.  '  au 
Ouadai,"  Juiufiffi.  atat.  CL903J;  Captain  Repoux,  "  I  .  "■  .  L," 
B^£,  Ctm.  Btriaia  (%909)\  Commandant  fiocdci.t  Jiua 
Hi  dans  rouad^i."  La  Cbf.  B-SG.  Paru.  ,  ,.  -  A. 
""'""  -""---■■--"  L'Afriqtit pQMcai"  ''  '    " 


t,  igio  (details  A  boydAleniDdtr  . 


Ferrier,  "  U  Prlie  d'Abechi 

Kcane.  "  Wadal."  TnnA  to , 

Johnston.  "  Lieutenant  Boyd  Aleiander,' 
ri*  Tima.  Ju'     - .-.-.-■■-  -'  * 

WAODIHO,  LOKB  (15SB-16J7),  Irish  Frudscan  Irlat  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  Walerfoid  In  1588  and  went  to  study  at 
Lisbon.  He  became  a  Fnndscao  in  1607,  and  in  i6ij  he  was 
made  president  ol  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca.  Tbe  nut  year 
he  went  to  Kome  and  stayed  there  till  his  death.  He  coUecled 
la  lor  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  College  of  St  tudore 


of  Irish  pi 


work  was  the  AmmUi  Uinanim  in  S  lolio  vols.  [16:5-1654],  re- 
edited  In  the  i81h  cenlury  snd  contmued  up  to  the  year  i6jj; 
it  is  the  rl'^n^'^'l  work  on  Fianciscan  history.  He  published  also 
a  BiblialkccB  of  Franciscan  writers,  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dnns  ScotuB,  and  the  £nt  collection  of  the  writings  of  St  Francis 
o(  Assist.  (E.C.B.) 

WADDIKOTOH.  WILUAM  HEMRT  (1816-1894).  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  St  Remi^ur-l'Avre  (EuTe.eI-Loir)  on 
Ibe  iilh  oi  December  igi6.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Englishman  who  had  established  a  luge  spbuiing  facloty  in 
France  and  had  bvtn  natuxalized  as  a  French  subject.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  in  Paiis,  he  was  sent  to  Rugby, 
and  thence  proceeded  10  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  second  classic  and  chancellor's  medallist,  and  rowed  for  the 
university  in  the  winning  boat  against  Oxford.  Returning  to 
France,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  archaeological 
research.  He  undertook  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Syria, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  published  in  two  Mlmoves,  crowned  by 
the  Institute,  and  in  his  USungci  it  Humiimalipii  tl  ii  philtUpe 
(l36i).  Eicepi  his  essay  on  "  The  Protestant  Church  in  Fnnce," 
published  in  1S56  in  Cambridge  E^tayt,  his  remaining  works  are 
likewise  archaeological.  They  include  the  Faila  it  I'trnpire 
roMain,  and  editions  oi  Diocletian's  edict  and  of  Philippe  Lebaa'a 
Vtyatt  Brckltlniiqut  (1S68-1S77).  He  was  elected  in  1865  a 
member  of  the  Acad^oue  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lett  res- 
After  standing  unBUCcevTuIly  for  tbe  department  of  the  Aisne 
b  i9£j  and  1869,  Waddington  was  returned  by  that  constituency 

In  the  short-lived  cabinet  of  the  igth  of  May  1S7),  and  In  |8;6, 


by  Duiaure  with  the  ministry  of  public  intlruclion.  with  which, 

of  public  worship.  His  most  important  project,  a  bill  tranaf  erring 
the  confcrtnent  o[  degrees  to  the  state,  passed  the  Chamber,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  He  continued  to  hold  he  office 
under  Jules  Simon,  with  whom  he  was  overthrown  on  the  famoos 
inse  mai  1877.  The  triumph  oI  the  republicans  at  tbe  general 
election  bronght  him  back  to  power  in  the  following  DecRnbrt 

French  plenlpotentiariea  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  Tie  cendm  o( 
Cyprus  to  Great  Britain  waa  at  first  denounced  by  the  French 
newspapers  as  a  great  blow  to  his  diplomacy,  but  he  obtained, 
in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Salisbury,  a  proCnise  that  Great 
Britain  in  return  would  allow  France  a  free  hand  in  Tunis. 

Early  in  1879  Waddington  succeeded  Dufauie  as  peitv 
minister.    Holding  office  by  sufieianci  of  Gambetta,  he  halted 

actionaries  tUl  the  delay  ol  urgent  reforms  lost  him  the  support 
oE  all  parties.  He  was  forced  on  the  37th  of  December  to  retire 
ftont  office.  He  refused  the  ofiei  of  the  London  embassy,  and 
in  1880  was  reporter  of  the  committee  on  the  aitoptioe  of 
the  4cniiin  it  litit  at  elections,  on  which  he  ddivered  an 
advene  judgment.  In  188]  he  accepted  the  London  embassy, 
which  he  continued  to  bold  till  1893,  showing  an  exceptional 

the  ijth  of  January  1894.  His  wife,  an  American  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mary  A.  King,  wrote  some  interesting  letul- 
Icctions  of  their  diplomatic  eiperiencei-^iafcMo/ a  Ditttrmatiifi 
Wi/i,  iSSj-Igoo  (New  Yott,  igoj],  and  IlaliM  LtOtrt  (LDnka, 

lOOj). 

WADE,  BBIMAKIll  FRAMKUH  (1800-1878),  American  (tales- 
man, was  bom  near  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  on  the  r7th  of 
October  1800,  of  Puritan  ancestry.    He  was  reared  on  a  farm, 


g  little  1. 
with  his  family  to  Andover,  in  the  \ 
Here  he  ^lent  two  more  years  on  a 
employment  *a  a  drover,  worked  his 
finally  to  Albany,  Kew  York,  where  for  to 
school,  studied  medicine,  and  was  a  labourer 
Returning  to  Ohio  in  iSij,  be  studied  law  at  Can 
the  bar  in  1817.  and  began  practice 


Em  Reserve  of  01 

I,  and  then,  secui 
to  Philadelphia  1 


.  .8]7  h. 


the  Erie  CaoiL 
1,  wiaad- 


of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  anti-slavery  leader.  During  i8jt- 
i8jg  and  1841-1843  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  (Aio  Slate 
Senate.  From  1S47  until  18  ji  he  was  a  state  district  jodge,  and 
from  i8;i  until  i86g  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
fint  as  an  anti-slavery  Whig  and  later  as  a  Republican-  In  the 
Senate  Wade  was  from  the  fint  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  slavery,  hit  bitter  denunciations  of  that  institution  and  U  th* 
slaveholders  receiving  added  force  from  bis  rugged  horusty  ani 

rough  mannen  were  characteristic.  After  tbe  outbreak  of  Ibe 
Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  critics  id  the 
Lincoln  administration,  whose  Ohio  member,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
'     '  '        '  political  rival     He  advoi    -    ■  -■     ■ 


icipation 


Southem  leaden, 


,    the   t 


id  the  wholesale  confiscation  o 


insttuoiental  in  abolishing  slavery  In  the  Federal  Tbritaie^ 

S64,  with  H.  W.  Davis  (r.>.),  he  secured  tbe  passage  of  the 

Wade-Davis  Bill  (for  the  reconstruction  ol  the  Southem  States), 

legislative,  not  an  executive,  problem.    Hils  bill  was  pused  by 


President  Lincoln  withheld  his  signature,  and  on  th 

*  8th  of  July 

defining  hi. 

position.    Soon  afterward  (Aug.  ;)  Wade  and  Da 

ria  published 

in  the  New  York  TtOiait  the  famous  "  Wade-DavU 

Manifesto," 

a  honesty  rf 
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puipoie  aod  attacking  his  leadexship.  As  long  as  President 
Jcdmacm  promised  severe  treatment  of  the  conquered  South, 
Wade  supported  him,  but  when  the  President  definitively 
adapted  the  more  lenient  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Wade  became 
one  <rf  his  most  bitter  and  uncompromiang  opponents.  In  1867 
he  WIS  elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  thus  becoming 
acting  vice-president.  He  voted  for  Johnson's  conviction  on  his 
trial  for  impeachment,  and  for  this  was  severely  criticized,  since, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  he  would  have  become  president; 
but  Wade's  whole  course  before  and  after  the  trial  would  seem 
to  belie  the  charge  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  such  motive. 
After  leaving  the  Senate  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  becoming 
attoney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  and  in  1871  he  was  a 
BKmber  of  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingo  Commission.  He 
died  at  Jeflfcison,  Ohio,  on  the  and  of  March  1878.  His  son, 
James  Fiakklin  Wade  (b.  1843),  was  colonel  of  the  6th  United 
States  (coloured)  cavalry  during  tihe  Civil  War,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  majw-geDeral  in  the  n^ar  army  in  1903,  commanding 
the  army  in  the  Philippines  in  1903-1904. 
Stt  A.  G.  Riddle. Lije  i^ Benjamin  F.  Wade  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1886}. 

WADB»  OEORGB  (1673-1748),  British  field  marshal,  was  the 
son  of  Jerome  Wade  of  Kilavally,  Westmeath,  and  entered  the 
British  army  in  1690.  He  was  present  at  Steinkirk  in  1692,  and 
in  169s  he  became  captain.  In  1702  he  served  in  Marlborough's 
army,  earning  particular  distinction  at  the  assault  on  the  citadel 
of  li^ge,  and  in  1 703  he  became  successively  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  his  regiment  (later  the  loth  Foot).  In  1704,  y»\\h  the 
tempoiaiy  rank  of  colonel,  he  served  on  Lord  Galway's  staff 
in  PortugaL  Wade  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Alcantara  in  1706,  in  a  rearguard  action  at  Villa  Nova  in  the 
same  anttmin  (in  which,  according  to  Galway,  his  two  battalions 
Rpobed  twenty-two  allied  squadrons),  and  at  the  disastrous 
battle  iA  Almaziza  <m  the  25th  of  April  1707.  He  liad  now  risen 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  on  the  following  1st  of  January 
(1707/8)  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army. 
His  next  service  was  as  second  in  command  to  James  (ist  earl) 
Slaohope  in  the  expedition  to  Minorca  in  1708.  In  17 10  he  was 
apia  with  the  main  Anglo-allied  army  in  Spain,  and  took  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Saragoasa  on  the  20th  of  August,  sifter 
which  he  was  promoted  major-general  and  given  a  command  at 
Inme.  The  Jacobite  outbreak  of  17 15  brought  him  into  promin- 
ence in  the  new  r61e  of  military  governor.  He  twice  detected 
important  Jacobite  conspiracies,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
pcocared  the  arrest  <rf  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  London, 
Count  Gyllenborg.  In  17 19  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  successful  "  conjunct "  military  and  naval 
opedition  to  Vigo.  In  1724  he  was  sent  to  the  Highlands  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  country  and  its  people, 
and  two  years  later,  having  meantime  been  appointed  com- 
maoder-io-chief  to  give  effect  to  his  own  recommendations,  he 
began  the  system  of  metalled  roads  which  is  his  chief  title  to 
fame,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  lines — 

"  Had  yott  seen  these  roads  before  thc^  were  made. 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade" 

In  the  course  of  this  engineering  work  Wade  superintended  the 
coDstniction  of  no  less  than  40  stone  bridges.  At  the  same 
time,  slowly  and  with  the  tact  that  came  of  long  experience,  he 
dtsarmed  the  dans.  In  1742  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and 
Bcutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  1743  field  marshal 
la  this  year  he  commanded  the  British  contingent  in  Flanders, 
and  was  acaodated  in  the  supreme  command  with  the  duke 
d'Aiemberg,  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  contingent.  The  cam- 
paign, as  was  to  be  expected  when  the  enemy  was  of  one  nation, 
saperbr  in  numbers  and  led  by  Saxe,  was  a  failure,  and  Wade, 
who  was  seventy  years  of  age  and  in  bad  health,  resigned  the 
command  in  March  1744.  George  II.  promptly  made  him 
commander-in-chief  in  En^and,  and  in  that  capadty  Field 
Marshal  Wade  had  to  deal  with  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of 
174s.  in  which  he  was  utterly  baffled  by  the  perplexing  rapidity 
<f  Prince  Charles  Edward's  marches.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  Wade 
miivd.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1748. 


WADE,  THOMAS  (1805-1875),  English  poet  and  dramatist, 
was  born  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  in  1805.  He  early  went  to 
London,  where  he  began  to  publish  verse  of  considerable  merit 
under  the  inspiration  of  Byron,  Keats  and  eqiedally  Shelley. 
He  wrote  some  plays  that  were  produced  on  the  London  stage 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  owing  more  perhaps  to  the 
acting  of  Charles  and  Fanny  Kemble  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
dramatist.  Wade  frequently  contzibuted  verses  to  the  maga- 
aines,  and  for  some  years  he  was  editor  as  well  as  part-pro- 
prietor of  BdPs  Weekly  Messenger.  This  venture  proving 
finandally  unsuccessful,  he  retired  to  Jersey,  where  he  edited 
the  Briiish  Press,  continuing  to  publish  poetry  from  time  to 
time  until  187 1.  He  died  in  Jersey  on  the  19th  of  September 
187c.    His  wife  was  Lucy  Eager,  a  musidan  of  some  repute. 

The  most  notable  of  Wade's  publications  were:  Tasso  and  the 
Sisters  (1825),  a  volume  of  poems,  amone  which  "  The  Nuptials  d 
Juno"  in  particular  showed  rare  gifts  of  imagination,  though  like 
all  Wade's  work  defident  in  sense  of  melody  and  feeling  for  artistic 
form;  Woman's  Lave  (1828),  a  play  produced  at  Covent  Garden; 
The  Pkrem^gistSf  a  farce  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1830;  TJu 
Jew  ofArragon,  a  play  that  was  "  howled  from  the  stage  "  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1830  owing  to  its  exaltation  of  the  Jew;  Mundi  et  cordis 
carmina  (1835),  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Repository;  The  Contention  of  Death  and 
Love,  Helena  and  The  Shadow  Seeker — ^these  three  bdng  published 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets  in  1837;  Protkanasia  and  otJur  Poems 
(1839).  Wade  also  wrote  a  drama  entitled  Kint  Henry  II.,  and  a 
transUrion  of  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  both 
of  which  remain  in  manuscript ;  and  a  series  of  sonnets  inspired  by 
his  wife,  some  of  which  have  been  published. 

See  Alfred  H.  Mills,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  vol.  iii. 
(to  vols.,  London,  1891-1897);  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  igth 
Century,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  NicoU  and  T.  J.  Wise  (a  vols.. 
London,  1895-^1896),  containing  a  number  of  Wade's  sonnets,  a 
specimen  of  ms  Etente  txanslarion  and  a  reprint  of  two  of  his  vtne 
piamphleta. 

WADB,  SIR  TH0KA8  FRAHCIS  (18X&-1895),  British  diplo- 
matist, bom  in  London  on  the  25th  of  August  1818,  was  the  son 
of  Major  Wade  of  the  BUick  Watch,  by  bis  wife  Axme,  daughter 
of  William  Smythe  of  Barbavilla,  Westmeath.  In  1838  his 
father  purchased  for  him  a  commission  in  the  8x8t  Regiment. 
Exchanging  (1839)  into  the  42nd  Highlanders,  he  served  with 
his  regiment  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
congenial  study  of  Italian  and  modem  Greek.  On  receiving  his 
commission  as  Heutenant  in  1841  he  exchanged  into  the  98th 
Regiment,  then  under  orders  for  China,  and  landed  in  Hong-Kong 
in  June  1842.  The  scene  of  the  war  had  at  that  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yangtae-kiang,  and  thither  Wade  was  ordered  with 
his  regiment.  There  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Chin-kiang-fu 
and  in  the  advance  on  NaiJdng.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
interpreter  in  Cantonese  to  the  Supreme 'Court  of  Hong-Kong, 
and  in  1846  assistant  Chinese  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
trade.  Sir  John  Davis.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vice-consul 
at  Shanghai.  The  Tai-ping  rebellion  had  so  disorganized  the 
administration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  that  it  .was 
considered  advisable  to  put  the  collection  of  the  foreign  customs 
duties  into  commission;  a  committee  of  three,  of  whom  Wade 
was  the  chief,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
customs.  This  formed  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  maritime 
customs  service.  In  1855  Wade  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary 
to  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  J.  Davis  at  Hong- 
Kong.  On  the  declaration  of  the  second  Chinese  War  in  1857, 
he  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  staff  as  Chinese  secretary, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  H.  N.  Ley  he  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858).  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  in.his  attempt 
to  exchange  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  was  present  at 
Taku  when  the  force  attending  the  mission  was  treacherously 
attacked  and  driven  back  from  the  Pciho.  On  Lord  Elgin's 
return  to  China  in  i860  he  resumed  his  former  post  of  Chinese 
secretary,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  arranging  for  the 
advance  of  the  special  envoys  and  the  British  and  French  forces 
to  Tientsin,  and  subsequently  towards  Peking.  For  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  a  camping  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tungchow  he  accompanied  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Harry  Parkes  on 
his  first  visit  to  that  dty,  where  on  the  next  day  Parkes  with 
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Mr  Loch  and  oth^  was  by  an  act  of  shameless  treachery  made 
prisoner.  In  the  succeeding  negotiations  Wade  took  a  leading 
part,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  legation  at  Peking  he  took 
up  the  post  of  Chinese  secretary  of  legation.  In  1863  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  On  the  return  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  to  England  in  1864  he  remained  as  ckargi  d'qffaireSf  and 
again  from  1869  to  187 1,  when  he  was  appointed  minister,  he 
filled  the  acting  post.  The  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870  entailed 
long  and  difficult  negotiations,  which  were  admirably  conducted 
by  Wade.  On  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  emperor  Tung- 
chih  he,  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  requested  an  audience 
in  accordance  with  the  treaties,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
granted  as  a  right.  The  murder  of  A.  R.  Margary  near  Man- 
wyne  in  Yunnan  in  1875  threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  Chinese  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wade  did 
leave  Peking.  But  the  Chinese,  finding  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
despatched  U  Hung-Chang  after  him  to  Chef 00,  where  the  two 
diplomatists  arranged  the  penalties  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
the  crime,  and  concluded  a  convention  which,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  was  ratified  by  the  governments.  Wade  was  then  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  1883  retired  from  the  service.  On  his  return  to 
England  the  attractions  of  his  old  university  induced  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  Chinese.  He  died  there  on  the  31st  of  July  1895. 
In  1889  he  was  made  G.C.M.G.  In  1868  he  had  married  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  HcrscheL  (R.  K.  D.) 

WADE  (or  Waao),  SIR  WILLIAM  (1546-1623),  English  states- 
man and  diplomatist,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Armagil  Wade 
(d.  1 568),  the  traveller,  who  sailed  with  a  party  of  adventurers  for 
North  America  in  1536,  and  later  became  (1547)  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council  in  London  and  a  member  of  parliament. 
William  Wade  obtained  his  entrance  into  official  life  by  serving 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghlcy,  sending  information  to  this 
statesman  from  Paris  and  from  Italy.  He  also  passed  some 
time  in  Strassburg;  then  in  1581  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  in  1583  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council. 
He  visited  Vienna,  Copenhagen  and  Madrid  on  public  business, 
and  in  1585  he  went  to  Paris,  being  waylaid  and  maltreated  on 
his  return  near  Amiens  by  influential  personages  who  disliked 
the  object  of  hb  mission.  In  1586  he  went  to  Chartley  and  took 
possession  of  Mary  Stuart's  papers,  and  in  1587  was  again  in 
France.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Wade  was 
much  occupied  in  searching  for  Jesuits  and  in  discovering  plots 
against  the  life  of  the  queen.  James  I.,  who  knighted  him  in 
1603,  employed  him  in  similar  ways,  and  he  was  fully  occupied  in 
unravelling  the  plots  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the  new 
reign.  For  some  time  Wade  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1613,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October 
1623.  Sir  William  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Virginia  company, 
and  the  Wades  of  Virginia  claim  descent  from  his  father. 

WADEBRIDGE,  a  market  town  and  seaport  in  the  St  Austell 
parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  .Great 
Western  and  London  &  South-Weslem  railways,  38  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Plymouth.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  3186.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Camel,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Padslow  Bay  on  the  north  coast. 
A  stone  bridge,  consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  was  built  in  1485 
over  the  river,  and  made  a  county  bridge  under  James  I.  The 
parish  church  of  Egloshayle,  nearly  3  m.  from  the  town,  is  in  the 
main  Perpendicular,  with  a  beautiful  tower;  but  part  of  the 
fabric  is  Early  English.  The  neighbouring  church  of  St  Brcock 
is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  font  of  the  earlier 
period.  An  ancient  round-headed  cross  stands  near  the  town. 
There  is  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  iron  founding  is 
carried  on;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  some  copper,  lead, 
granite  and  slate  are  worked  and  exported  in  small  vessels; 
coal,  timber  and  general  merchandise  being  imported. 

WADBLAI,  a  station  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Nile  in  the 
British  protectorate  of  Uganda,  in  2'  50'  N.,  31*  35'  E.,  200  m. 
in  a  direct  line  N.N.VV.  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  73  m. 
by  river  below  Butiaba  on  Albert  Nyanza.  The  government 
station  was  built  on  a  hill  160  to  300  ft.  above  the  NUe  at  a  spot 


where  the  river  narrows  to  481  ft.  and  attains  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
At  this  place  was  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  discharge  of  the  river. 
Wadelai  was  first  visited  by  a  European,  Lieut.  H.  Chippendal], 
in  1875,  and  was  named  after  a  chieftain  who,  when  visited  by 
Gessi  Pasha  (on  the  occasion  of  that  officer's  drcumnavigation 
of  Albert  Nyanza),  ruled  the  surrounding  district  as  a  va»al  of 
Kabarega,  king  of  Unyoro.  The  region  was  annwfd  to  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  Wadelai's  village  chosen  as  a  government 
post.  This  post  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  x)  m. 
below  the  existing  station.  Here  for  some  time  Emin  Pasha  had 
his  headquarters,  evacuating  the  place  in  December  x888. 
Thereafter,  for  some  years,  the  district  was  held  by  the  Mahdists. 
In  1894  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Wadelai,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  by  Major  E.  R.  Owen.  Some  twdve  years  later 
the  government  post  was  withdrawn.  There  is  a  native  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

WADHWAN,  a  town  of  India,  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  the 
capital  of  a  petty  state  of  the  same  name,  and  the  junctioD  of 
the  Kathiawar  railway  system  with  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
hne,  389  m.  N.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  16,233.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  school  for  ghasias 
or  subordinate  chiefs.  The  civil  station,  under  British  ad- 
ministration, had  a  population  in  1901  of  11,255.  The  state 
of  Wadhwan  has  an  area  of  336  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  34,851; 
revenue,  £35,000.  Cotton  trade  and  stone-quaxrying  are  im- 
portant,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  soap  and  saddlery. 

WADI,  also  written  wady,  in  some  dialects  wad;  Arabic  for  a 
"  valley,"  hence  a  stream  or  river  flowing  through  a  valley,  as 
well  as  the  valley  itself.    It  is  a  common  term  in  place  names. 

WADI  HALFA,  or  Halfa,  a  town  of  the  Angk>-Egyptian 
Sudan,  in  31°  55'  N.,  31°  19'  E.,  on  the  right  baitk  of  the  Kile, 
5  m.  S.  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Sudan.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Haifa  mudiria,  is  770  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer, 
and  575  m.  N.N.W.  of  Khartum  by  rail.  Some  6  m.  above  the 
town  is  the  second  cataract,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
opposite  Haifa  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  dty  of 
Buhcn  (Bohon).  Haifa  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sudan 
railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of  a  steamboat  service  on 
the  Nile,  which,  running  to  Shellal  (Assuan),  connects  there  with 
the  Egyptian  railways. 

Wadi  Haifa  is  a  general  designation  including  the  xutive  village 
of  that  luime,  the  camp,  founded  by  the  British  in  1884  as  their 
base  in  the  operations  for  the  reUef  of  General  Gordon,  and  the 
civil  cantonment  established  at  the  same  time.  This  cantonxnent 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Nubian  village,  and  round  it  has  grown  a 
thriving  town,  at  first  named  Taufikia,  but  now  called  Haifa. 
It  has  a  population  (1907)  of  about  300a  The  camp  is  x }  m.  S. 
of  Haifa.  Here  are  the  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  railway 
works,  and  an  esplanade  along  the  river  front.  The  villa^  of 
Wadi  Haifa  is  3  m.  S.  of  the  campj^ 

WAD  MEDANI,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  capital 
of  the  Blue  Nile  mudiria,  in  14°  34'  N.,  33°  31'  E.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  ito  m.  by  rail  and  147  m.  by  river,  S.E. 
of  Khartum.  Pop.  about  30,000.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for  grain 
raised  in  the  Gezira,  has  oil  and  soap  works,  and  is  a  thriving 
commercial  centre,  being  on  the  main  trade  route  between 
Khartum  and  Abyssinia.  The  town,  which  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  chief  mosque  having 
a  conspicuous  tower.  Wad  Medani  was  almost  destroyed  during 
the  Mahdia,  but  its  return  to  prosperity  under  Angk>-Egyptian 
rule  was  rapid.  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway  with 
Khartum,  and  thus  the  hindrance  to  trade  throu^  the  Blue  Kile 
bdng  scarcely  navigable  between  January  and  June  was  over- 
come. In  1910  railway  communication  between  the  town  vid 
Kordofan  was  established.     (See  Sudan,  §  Anglo-Egy^iam.) 

WAFER,  a  thin  flat  cake  or  sheet  of  paste,  usually  circular  io 
shape.  The  derivation  of  the  word,  which  is  the  same  as 
*'  waffle,"  a  batter-cake  cooked  in  waffle-irons  and  served  hot. 
is  given  under  *'  Goffer,"  which  is  adapted  from  the  French  form 
of  (he  Teutonic  original.  As  articles  of  stationery,  wafers  consist 
of  thin  brittle,  adhesive  disks,  used  for  securing  papers  together, 
and  for  forming  a  basis  for  impressed  official  seals.    They  are 
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made  of  a  thin  paste  of  very  fine  flour,  baked  between  "  wafer 
iions  "  over  a  charcoal  fire  liU  the  thin  stratum  of  paste  becomes 
dry  and  brittk  and  the  flour  starch  is  partly  transformed  into 
^tioous  adhesive  dextrin.  The  cake  is  cut  into  round  disks 
vith  suitable  steel  punches.  Bright  non-poisonous  colouring 
Butter  is  added  to  the  paste  for  making  coloured  wafers.  They 
are  aho  made  of  gelatin.  Wafers  of  dry  paste  are  used  in  medical 
pssctioe  to  enclose  powders  or  other  forms  of  drugs,  thus  rendering 
titem  easy  to  swallow. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage  the  term  "  wafer  "  is  applied  to  the  thin 
circular  disk  ol  unleavened  bread,  stamped  with  a  cross,  the 
kttcis  IJI.S.  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  is  the  form  of  the  conse- 
cnted  bread  as  used  in  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

WAGER  (derived,  through  Fr.  waiter,  goglert  from  Lat. 
taiiuM,  a  pledge),  a  bet  <Mr  stake.  Wagers  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  are  dealt  with  under  the  headings  Gaiiing  and 
Bettxnc;  but  the  method  of  wagering — ^in  principle  the  putting 
of  a  decision  to  the  hazard — ^has  had  extended  employment  in 
various  cases  which  may  be  noticed  here.  The  determination  of 
cases,  dvil  and  criminal,  by  means  of  wager  or  analogous  forms 
of  procedure,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  law.  The 
legis  aaio  sacramenti  at  Rome — at  first  a  real,  then  a  fictitious, 
vager— and  the  wagers  "  of  battle  "  and  "  of  law  "  in  England, 
of  the  highest  antScjuity  in  their  origin,  survived  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  in  the  history  of  both  legal  systems.  The 
lorat  of  the  wager  survived  long  after  its  reason  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  general  prevalence  of  the  wager  form  of  proceeding 
is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  conception  of  a  judge  as 
a  mere  referee  who  decided  the  dispute  submitted  to  him,  not  as 
in  czecadve  oflker  of  the  state,  but  as  an  arbitrator  casually 
called  in  (see  Maine,  Ancient  Lam^  c.  z.). 

"  Wager  of  battle  "  in  England  was  a  mode  of  trial  allowed  in 
certain  cases,  viz.  on  a  dvil  writ  of  right  for  recovery  of  land 
(see  Wur),  and  on  criminal  appeals  of  treason  and  felony  (see 
Apral).  Trial  by  battle,  or  single  combat,  was  a  common 
Tentonic  custom  in  days  when  criminal  "  appeal  "  was  really  a 
pfoaecutkn  by  a  private  individual;  and  it  remained  in  vogue 
00  the  continent  of  Europe  (where  hired  champions  were  allowed) 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  where  after  the  Con- 
quest it  was  to  some  extent  substituted  for  trial  by  ordeal  (9.0.). 
It  was  an  institution  suited  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  duel  (9.V.).  In  Enf^nd  the  "  ap- 
pellant "  first  formulated  his  charge,  which  was  proclaimed  at 
five  SQcoessivc  county  courts.  If  the  "  appellee  "  did  not  appear 
be  was  outlawed;  if  he  did  he  could  plead  various  exemptions; 
and  unless  the  court  upheld  them  he  was  obliged  to  offer  battle 
\f9  thiowing  down  his  glove  as  gage.  When  an  ordinary  court 
ordered  the  battle,  it  was  fought  on  foot  with  staves  and  leather 
shiekis;  but  when  a  court  of  chivalry*  ordered  it,  on  horse  with 
4Kar  and  swmd.  If  defeated,  the  appellee  was  liable  to  sentence 
of  death  by  hanging,  and  an  undecided  fight  still  left  him  Uable, 
thou^  acquitted  on  the  appeal,  to  trial  by  indictment;  if  the 
tppcUant  yidded,  the  appellee  was  free.  The  right  of  "  wager  of 
hattle  "  was  daiined  as  late  as  x8x8  by  a  man  named  Thornton, 
vfao  had  been  acquitted  at  assizes  of  a  charge  of  murdering  a  girl 
■aned  Ashfmd ;  her  brother  brought  an  "  appeal,"  and  the 
jndgcs  nphdd  Thornton's  claim,  but  the  appellant  then  with- 
drew. Next  year  appeals  for  felony  or  treason  were  abolished  by 
statute.* 

"  Wacer  of  law  "  {vadiatio  Ugis)  was  a  right  of  a  defendant  in 
actaoDs  of  simple  contract,  debt  and  detinue.  It  superseded  the 
Mdeal  Qtsdf  caQed  ikx  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  and  other 

.  'The  mafieral  court  of  chivalry  had  both  dvil  and  criminal 
pndkakm,  and  was  hdd  jointly  by  the  lord  high  constable  and  the 
cart  MawhaL  The  last  sitting  of  a  court  of  cliivalry  for  criminal 
boacaa  ia  England  was  in  1631 ;  and  as  a  dvil  court  (for  cases  of 
Boaoar  and  qneatjoas  of  precedence)  it  gndually  decayed  through 
^at  of  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  There  is  an  interesting 
■cooQBt  of  the  rules  of  battle  ordered  by  a  court  of  chivaby  in 
Admuleaa  MSS.  856  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (transcribed  In  nius- 
^''^fm*  ff  Ancient  State  and  Cknolry,  Roxburghe  Club,  1840). 
»S«dN€ilBoo,rf»o«  Ay  Gwito  (Glasgow:  1891). 


andent  constitutional  records).  The  procedure  in  a  wager  of 
law  is  traced  by  Blackstjne  to  the  Mosaic  law,  Ex.  xxii.  10; 
but  it  seems  historically  to  have  been  derived  from  the  system 
of  compurgation,  introduced  into  England  from  Normandy,  a 
system  which  is  now  thought  to  have  had  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  development  of  the  English  jury  {q.v ).  It  also  has  .some 
points  of  resemblance,  perhaps  some  historical  connexion,  with 
the  sponsio  and  the  decisory  oath  of  Roman  law,  and  the  reference 
to  oath  of  Scots  law  (see  Oath).  The  use  of  the  oath  instead  of 
the  real  or  feigned  combat—real  in  English  law,  feigned  in  Roman 
law — no  doubt  represents  an  advance  in  legal  development. 
The  technical  term  sacramcntum  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  stages  of  law.  In  the  wager  of  law  the  defendant,  with 
eleven  compurgators,  appeared  in  court,  and  the  defendant 
swore  that  he  did  not  owe  the  debt,  or  (in  detinue)  that  he  did 
not  detain  the  plaintiff's  chattel;  while  the  compurgators  swore 
that  they  believed  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  was  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  the  merits  of  a  claim,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  policy  of  the  law  was  in 
favour  of  its  restriction  rather  than  of  its  extension.  Thus  it 
was  not  permitted  where  the  defendant  was  not  a  person  of  good 
character,  where  the  king  sued,  where  the  defendant  was  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  t)wed 
the  debt,  or  in  any  form  of  action  other  than  those  named, 
even  though  the  cause  of  action  were  the  same.  No  wager  of 
law  was  allowed  in  assumpsit,  even  though  the  cause  of  action 
were  a  simple  debt.  This  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  assumpsit 
— proceeding  originally  upon  a  fictitious  averment  of  a  promise 
by  the  defendant — as  a  means  of  recovering  debts.  Where  a 
penalty  was  created  by  statute,  it  became  a  common  form  to 
insert  a  proviso  that  no  wager  of  law  was  to  be  allowed  in  an 
action  for  the  penalty.  Wager  of  law  was  finally  abolished  in 
1833  (3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  42). 

Another  form  of  judidal  wager  in  use  up  to  1S45  was  the  feigned 
issue,  by  which  questions  arising  in  the  course  of  chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  sent  for  trial  by  jury  in  a  common  law  court.  The 
plaintiff  averred  the  laying  of  a  wager  of  £5  with  the  defendant 
that  a  certain  event  was  as  he  alleged  ;  the  defendant  admitted 
the  wager,  but  disputed  the  allegation ;  on  this  issue  was 
joined.  This  procedure  was  abolished  by  s.  19  of  the  Gaming 
Act  1845.  (W  F.C.) 

WAGES  (the  plural  of  "wage,"  from  Late  Lat.  untdium,  a 
pledge,  O.  Fr.  wagieff  gagier).  Wages,  although  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  terms  in  economic  science,  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  define  accurately.  The  natural 
definition  is  that  wages  is  the  "  reward  for  labour,"  but  then* 
we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  so  well  stated  by 
Adam  Smith:  "The  greater  part  of  people  understand  better 
what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity  than  by 
a  quantityof  labour;  the  one  is  a  plain  palpable  object,  the  other 
an  abstract  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
intelligible,  is  not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious."  If  we 
regard  wages  as  the  reward  for  a  quantity  of  labour,  it  is  clear 
that  to  make  the  meaning  precise  we  must  give  a  precise  meaning 
to  this  abstract  notion  of  Adam  Snu'th.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  labourer  the  quantity  of  labour  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
work  accomplished  (e.g.  raising  so  many  foot-pounds)  as  to  "  all 
the  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  the  bodily  inconvenience 
or  mental  annoyance,  connected  With  the  employment  of  one's 
thoughts  or  muscles  or  both  in  a  particular  occupation  "  (J.  S. 
Mill).  But  this  analysis  seems  only  to  make  the  task  of  definition 
more  difficult,  for  the  dass  of  labourers,  in  this  wide  sense  of 
the  term  labour,  would  indude  the  capitalist  who  racks  bis 
brains  in  making  plans  just  as  much  as  the  navvy  who  digs  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Thxis  "  profits,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  instead  of  bdng  contrasted,  would  to  a  large  extent 
be  classified  with  wages,  and  in  fact  the  wages  of  superintendence 
or  of  management  is  one  of  the  recognized  elements  in  the  dassical 
analysis  of  profits.  It  is  only  when  we  refer  to  the  h'st  of  "  occu- 
pations "  in  any  dvilized  country  that  we  can  really  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  dasses  to  which  the  term  labour, 
as  defined  by  Mill,  may  be  extended. 
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It  may  be  granted  that  in  certain  ea>nomic  inquiries  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  bring  out  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
"  workers  "  at  the  various  stages  of  the  social  scale,  and  it  is 
especially  serviceable  in  showing  that  the  opposition  between 
"  employer  "  and  the  "  employed,"  and  the  "  classes  *'  and  the 
"  masses,"  is  often  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time  the  differ- 
ences, if  not  in  kind  at  any  rate  in  degree,  are  so  great  that  if  the 
analogy  is  carried  very  far  it  becomes  misleading.  Accordingly  it 
seems  natural  to  adopt  as  the  preliminary  definition  of  "  wages  " 
something  equivalent  to  that  of  Francis  Walker  in  his  standard 
work  on  the  Wages  Question^  viz.  "  the  reward  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  production  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  their 
employers  and  are  paid  at  stipulated  rates." 

It  may  be  observed  that  by  extending  the  meaning  of  pro- 
duction, as  is  now  done  by  most  economists,  to  include  all  kinds 
of  labour,  and  by  substituting  benefit  for  profit,  this  definition 
will  include  all  grades  of  wages. 

Having  thus  limited  the  class  of  those  who  earn  "  wages,"  the 
next  point  is  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  wages  ought  to  be 
measured.  The  most  obvious  method  is  to  take  as  the 
Nomiaal  |^^^  ^f  time-wiies  the  amount  of  numey  earned  in  a 
certain  time,  and  as  the  rate  of  task^wages  the  amount  of 
money  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  work  of  a  given 
quaUty;  and  in  many  inquiries  this  rough  mode  of  measurement 
is  sufficient.  But  the  introduction  of  money  as  the  measure  at 
once  makes  it  necessary  to  assume  that  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  value  of  the  money  to  the  wage-earners  may  be  considered 
constant.  This  supposition  does  not  hold  good  even  between 
different  places  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  and  still 
less  with  variations  in  time  as  well  as  place.  To  the  labourers, 
however,  the  amount  of  money  they  obtain  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  accordingly  economists  have  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between,  nominal  and  real  wages.  "  Labour,  like  com- 
modities," says  Adam  Smith,  "  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  and 
a  nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are 
given  for  it;  its  nominal  price  in  the  quantity -of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  rewarded,  in  proportion  to 
the  real  not  to  the  nominal  price  of  his  kbour." 

Walker  {op.  cU.  pp.  X2  sqq.)  has  given  a  full  analysis  of  the 
principal  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  reo/ wages  of  labour.  They  may  bedassi- 
^^^!^^  fied  as  follows,  (i)  Variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  may  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  causes 
affecting  the  general  level  of  prices  in  a  country. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  a  debasement  of  the  coinage,  of  which  a 
good  example  is  furnished  in  English  history  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  Thorold  Rogers  has  ascribed 
much  of  the  degradation  of  labour  which  ensued  to  this  fact; 
and  Macaulay  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  evils  siiffered 
by  the  labouring  classes  prior  to  the  recoinage  of  1696.  The 
issues  of  inconvertible  paper  notes  in  excess  have  frequently 
caused  a  disturbance  of  real  wages,  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  in  this  case  wages  as  a  rule  do  not  rise  so  quickly  as  com- 
modities. A  general  rise  in  prices  due  to  great  discoveries  of 
the  predous  metals  would,  if  nominal  wages  remained  the  same, 
of  course  cause  a  fall  in  real  wages.  There  are,  however,  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  in  this  case 
would  raise  wages  at  least  in  proportion;  and  certainly  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  raised  wages  in 
England,  as  is  shown  in  Tooke's  History  of  Prices^  voL  v.  p.  284. 
Similarly  it  is  possible  that  a  general  fall  in  prices,  owing  to  a 
relative  scardty  of  the  predous  metals,  may  lower  the  prices  of 
commodities  before  it  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  rise  in  real  wages.  In  the  controven^  as.to  the  possible 
advantages  of  bimetallism  this  was  one  of  the  points  most  fre- 
quently disaissed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  a  priori  whether  a  rise 
or  fall  in  general  prices,  or  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  will 
raise  or  lower  real  wages,  since  the  result  is  effected  principally 
by  indirect  influences.  But,  apart  from  these  general  movements 
in  prices,  we  must,  in  order  to  find  the  real  value  of  nominal 
wages,  consider  variations  in  local  prices,  and  in  making  this 
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estimate  we  must  notice  the  prindpal  items  in  the  expeodittne 
of  the  labourers.  Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  by 
statistjaans  to  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  good 
"  index  number  "  for  real  wages.  (2)  Varieties  in  the  form  of 
payment  require  careful  attention.  Sometimes  the  payment  is 
only  partly  m  money,  espeaally  in  agriculture  in  some  places. 
In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  labourers  receive  meal,  peals, 
potatoes,  &c  (3)  Opportunities  for  extra  eanu'ngs  are  sometimes 
of  much  importance,  especially  if  we  take  as  the  wage-earning 
unit  the  famdy  and  not  the  mdividuaL  At  the  end  of  the  i8ih 
century  Arthur  Young,  in  his  cdebratcd  tours,  often  caUs 
attention  to  this  fact.  In  Northumberland  and  other  counties  a 
**  hind  "  (t.«.  agricultural  labourer)  is  more  valued  if  be  has  a  large 
working  family,  and  the  family  earnings  are  relatively  lar;^ 

(4)  Regularity  of  employment  is  always,  e^)edally  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered.  Apart 
from  such  obvious  causes  of  fluctuation  as  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  guides,  &c.,  there  are 
various  social  and  industrial  causes  (for  a  particular  and  able 
investigation  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  Foxwell's 
essay  on  the  subject) .  Under  the  system  of  production  on  a  large 
scale  for  foreign  markets,  with  widdy  extended  division  of  labour, 
it  seems  impossible  to  adjust  accurately  the  supply  to  the 
demand,  and  there  are  in  consequence  constant  fluctuations  in 
the  employment  of  labour.  A  striking  example,  happily  rare,  is 
furnished  by  the  cotton  famine  during  the  American  Civil  War 

(5)  In  forming  a  scientific  conception  of  real  wages  we  ou^t  to 
take  into  account  the  k>nger  or  the  shorter  duration  of  the  power 
to  labour:  the  man  whose  employment  is  healthy  and  who  lilies 
more  comfortably  and  longer  at  the  same  nominal  rate  of  wages 
may  be  held  to  obtain  a  higher  real  wage  than  his  less  fortunate 
competitor.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  re^)ect,  that  in  neariy 
every  special  industry  there  is  a  liability  to  some  spedal  form  of 
disease:  e.g.  lace-workers  often  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
miners  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Thus,  in  attempting  to 
estimate  real  wages,  we  have  to  consider  all  the  various  dis- 
comforts involved  in  the  "  quantity  of  labour  "  as  well  as  all  the 
conveniences  which  the  nominal  wages  will  purchase  and  all  the 
supplements  in  kind. 

In  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  wages  question  it  woald 
be  natural  to  examine  next  the  causes  whidi  determine  the 
general  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
This  is  a  problem  to  which  economists  have  given  ^2*2' 
much  attention,  ai^d  is  one  of  great  complexity.  It  w^, 
is  difficult,  when  we  consider  the  immense  variety  !■< 
of  "occupations"  in  any  dvilized  country  and  the 
constant  changes  which  are  taking  place,  even  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  general  rate  ol  wages.  Tbeie  axe 
thousands  of  occupations  of  various  kinds,  and  at  first  si^t  it 
may  seem  impossible  to  determine,  in  a  maimer  suflSdently 
accurate  for  any  useful  purpose,  an  average  or  general  rate  of 
wages,  especially  if  we  attempt  to  take  real  and  not  merely 
nominal  wages.  At  the  same  time,  in  estimating  the  progress  of 
the  working-classes,  or  in  comparing  their  relative  positions  in 
different  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  conceptimi  of  a 
general  rate  of  wages  in  a  practical  maimer.  The  difficulties 
presented  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  met  with  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  money  or  \hit  general  levd  of  prices 
and  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  same  methods. 
An  "  index  number  "  may  be  formed  by  taking  various  kinds  ol 
labour  as  fair  samples,  and  the  nominal  wages  thus  obtained  may 
be  corrected  by  a  consideration  of  the  dements  in  the  real  wages 
to  which  they  correspond.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  taken  at  different  times  and 
places  are  the  same,  just  as  in  the  case  of  commodities  similar 
precautions  are  necessary.  Practically,  for  example,  errors  are 
constantly  made  by  taking  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  short  time 
(say  an  hour),  and  then,  without  regard  to  regularity  of  employ- 
ment, constructing  the  annual  rate  on  this  basis;  and  again. 
insuffidcnt  attention  is  paid  to  Adam  Smith's  pithy  caution  that 
"  there  may  be  more  labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours' easy  business."    But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtaia 
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u  accurate  measure  of  the  genera!  rate  of  wages  for  practical 

pnpoies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  necessity 

of  the  conception  in  economic  theory.    For,  as  soon  as  it  is 

asoffled  that  industrial  competition  is  the  principal  economic 

force  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  a  community — and  this 

B  ia  reality  the  fundamental  assumption  of  modem  economic 

sdeDtt,— a  dtftinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  most  general 

cuses  which  affect  all  wages  and  the  particular  causes  which 

lead  to  differences  of  wages  in  different  employments.    In  other 

voids,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  obtained  in  any  particular  occu- 

pitkm  depends  partly  on  causes  affecting  that  group  compared 

«ith  others,  and  partly  on  the  ^neral  conditions  which  determine 

the  Rktioos  between  labour,  capital  and  production  over  the 

vhok  area  in  which  the  industrial  competition  is  effective. 

(See  A.  L  Bowley's  Wages  in  the  United  King4(m  in  the  Nineteenth 

Cabrf  (1900),  \  5,  for  an  account  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 

avenge  wage) 

ThtB  the  tiicocy  of  the  wages  question  consists  of  two  parts,  or 

pves  the  answers  to  two  questions:  (r)  What  are  the 

1^^     causes  which  determine  the  general  rate  of  wages? 

mmj,     (a)  Wby  are  wages  in  some  occupations  and  at  some 

times  and  places  above  or  below  this  general  rate  7 

^^  regud  to  the  first  question,  Adam  Smith,  as  in  almost 

every  important  economic  theory,  gives  an  answer  which  com- 

hioes  two  views  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  into 

aaUfooisiii.    "  The  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 

noNopense  or  wages  of  Ubour,"  is  the  opening  sentence  of  his 

dnpter  on  wages.    But  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that "  this  original 

state  o(  things,  in  which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce 

of  his  own  labour,  could  not  last  beyond  the  first  introduction 

of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock." 

Aad  he  thus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  demand  for 

thoK  who  live  by  wrages,  it  is  evident,  cannot  increase  but  in 

pnpodioo  to  the  increase  of  the  funis  which  are  destined  to  the 

payneat  of  wages."    This  is  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  wages- 

fniul  thcoiy  which  was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 

ot^;  and,  although  Mill  abandoned  the  theory  some  time 

twiore  his  death,  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  it  from  Hs  systematic 

Realise  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  dimensions.    It  is  im- 

Avtaat  to  observe  that  in  the  hands  of  Mill  this  theory  was  by  no 

Beans,  as  was  afterwards  maintained  by  Elliot  Caimes,  a  mere 

si^tenent  <A  the  problem  to  be  solved.    According  to  Caimes 

{Leadini  PrincipUs  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  u.),  the  wages-fund 

tfamy.  as  given  m  Mill's  Principles  (bk.  ii.  ch.  zL  §  i),  embraces 

the  fc^ving  statements:  (i)  the  wages-fund  is  a  general  term 

used  to  express  the  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  any  given  time  in 

PosBcssioa  d  the  labouring  population;  (3)  the  average  wage 

d«peods  on  the  proportion  of  this  fund  to  the  number  of  people; 

(5)  the  amount  of  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 

Scaeral  wealth  applied  to  the  direct  purchase  of  labour.    These 

propositions  Caimes  easily  reduces  to  mere  verbal  statements, 

u<i  he  then  states  that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  determine  the 

cuacs  which  govern  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour.    But  the 

Post  superficial  glance,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  survey,  will 

cooviDce  the  reader  of  Mill's  chapters  on  wages  that  he  regarded 

^  theory  not  as  the  statement  but  as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

for  he  applies  it  directly  to  the  explanation  of  movements  in 

va^s,  to  the.  criticism  of  popular  remedies  for  low  wages,  and 

to  the  discovcty  of  what  be  considers  to  be  legitimate  and  possible 

i»ediea    In  fact,  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the  applica- 

^of  ihe  theory  to  concrete  facts  that  it  aroused  so  much 

opposition,  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  been  a 

Bcre  statement  of  the  problem. 

"^  vages^fnnd  theory  as  a  real  attempt  to  solve  the  wages 
<mi0Q  may  be  resolved  into  three  propositions,  which  are  very 
difiereat  from  the  verbal  truisms  of  Caimes.  ( i )  In  any  country 
at  any  time  there  is  a  determinate  amount  of  capital  uncon- 
ditiooUIy  destined  for  the  payment  of  labour  This  is  the  wages- 
^^  (2)  There  is  also  a  determinate  number  of  labourers  who 
o«Bt  work  independently  of  the  rate  of  wages — that  is,  whether 
(^  lau  is  hi^  or  low.  (3)  The  wages-fund  is  distributed 
the  laboQicn  solely  by  means  of  competition,  masters 


competing  with  one  another  for  labour,  and  labourers  with  one 
another  for  work,  and  thus  the  average  rate  of  wages  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  wage-capital  and  population.  It 
follows  then,  according  to  this  view,  that  wages  can  only  rise 
either  owing  to  an  increase  of  capital  or  a  diminution  of  popu- 
lation,  and  this  accounts  for  the  exaggerated  importance  attached 
by  Mill  to  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population.  It  also  follows 
from  the  theory  that  any  restraint  of  competition  in  one  direction 
can  only  cause  a  rise  of  wages  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  another 
quarter,  and  in  this  form  it  was  the  argument  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  actu>n  of  trade  unions.  It  is  worth  noting,  as 
showing  the  vital  connexion  of  the  theory  with  Mill's  principles, 
that  it  is  practically  the  foundation  of  his  propositions  on  capital 
in  his  first  book,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  the  exposition  in  his  fourth 
book  of  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  sodety  on  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  in  ea>nomics  as  in  other 
sdences,  what  eventually  assumes  the  form  of  the  development 
of  or  supplement  to  an  old  theory  at  first  appears  as  if  in  direct 
antagonism  to  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  criticism 
of  the  wages-fund  theory  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  that  the 
essential  elements  of  trath  which  it  contains  were  overlooked. 
In  many  respects  the  theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  first 
approximation  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
plan  favoured  by  some  modem  economists  of  regarding  wages 
simply  as  the  price  of  labour  determined  as  in  the  case  of  other 
prices  simply  by  demand  and  supply,  though  of  advantage  from 
some  points  of  view,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  maladjustment  of  emption 
in  other  directions.  The  supply  of  labour,  for  example,  is  in 
many  ways  on  a  different  footing  from  the  supply  of  commodities. 
The  causes  which  the  wages-fund  theory  emphasises  too  ex- 
dusivdy  are  after  all  verae  causae,  and  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  rapid  increase  in  the  labouring  population  may 
cause  wages  to  fall,  just  as  a  rapid  decline  may  make  them  rise. 
The  most  striking  example  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  English  economic  history  is 
found  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Death  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  sudden  and  extensive 
thinning  of  the  ranks  of  labour  was  manifestly  the  prindpal 
cause  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
survivors. 

Again,  as  regards  the  amount  of  capita]  competing  for  labour, 
the  reality  of  the  cause  admits  of  no  dispute,  at  any  rate  in  any 
modem  sodety.  The  force  of  this -element  is  perhaps  best  seen 
by  taking  a  particular  case  and  assuming  that  the  general  wages- 
fund  of  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  wages- 
funds.  Take,  for  example,  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
when  the  payment  of  wages  is  made  simply  for  the  service 
rendered.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community  practically  put  aside  so  much  of  their  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  their  servants.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  the  domestic  wages-fund.  Now,  if  owing  to  any 
cause  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  falls  off,  whilst  the 
number  of  those  seeking  that  class  of  employment  remains  the 
same,  the  natural  result  would  be  a  fall  in  wages.  It  may  of  course 
happen  in  this  as  in  other  cases  that  the  result  is  not  so  much  a 
direct  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  as  a  diminution  of  employment — 
but  even  in  this  case,  if  people  employ  fewer  servants,  they  must 
do  more  work.  Again,  if  we  were  to  seek  for  the  reason  wby  the 
wages  of  govemesses  are  so  low,  the  essence  of  the  answer  would 
be  found  in  the  excessive  supply  of  that  kind  of  labour  compared 
with  the  funds  destined  for  its  support.  And  similarly  through 
the  whole  range  of  employments  in  which  the  labour  is  employed 
in  perishable  services  and  not  in  material  products,  the  wages- 
fund  theory  brings  into  prominence  the  principal  causes  governing 
the  rate  of  wages,  namely,  the  number  of  people  competing,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  competed  for,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
competition.  This  view  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
principles  of  demand  and  supply.  If  we  regard  labour  as  a 
commodity  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  for  it,  then  we  may  say 
that  the  price  wiU  be  so  adjusted  that  the  quantity  demanded 
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will  be  made  equal  to  the  quantity  offered  at  that  price,— the 
agency  by  which  the  equation  is  reached  being  competition. 

But  when  we  turn  to  other  facts  for  the  verification  of  the 
theory  we  easily  discover  apparent  if  not  real  contradictions. 
The  case  of  Ireland  after  the  potato  famine  affords  an  instance 
of  a  rapidly  declining  population  without  any  corresponding 
rise  in  wages,  whilst  in  new  countries  we  often  find  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  population  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  wages. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  find  that  the  capital  of  a  country  may 
increase  rapidly  without  wages  rising  in  proportion— as,  for 
example,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  En^^nd  after  the  great 
mechanical  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  up  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws — whilst  in  new  countries  where 
wages  are  the  highest  there  arc  generally  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  capital.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  conflict  of  the  theory 
with  facts  is  found  in  the  periodical  inflations  and  depressions  of 
trade.  After  a  commercisil  crisis,  when  the  shock  is  over  and  the 
necessary  liquidation  has  taken  place,  we  generally  find  that 
there  is  a  period  during  which  there  is  a  glut  of  capital  and  yet 
wages  are  low.  The  abundance  of  capital  is  shown  by  the  low 
rate  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative 
investments.  Accordingly  this  apparent  failure  of  the  theory, 
at  least  partially,  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  the  propositions 
into  which  it  was  resolved  more  carefully,  m  order  to  discover, 
in  the  classical  economic  phraseology,  the  "  disturbing  causes." 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions — that  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour 
— it  is  plain  that  this  destination  is  not  really  unconditional. 
In  a  modem  society  whether  or  not  a  capitalist  will  supply 
capital  to  labour  depends  on  the  rate  of  profit  expected,  and  this 
apain  depends  proximately  on  the  course  of  prices.  But  the 
theory  as  stated  can  only  consider  profits  and  prices  as  acting 
in  an  indirect  roundabout  manner  upon  wages.  If  profits  are 
high  then  more  capital  can  be  accumulated  and  there  is  a  larger 
wages-fund,  and  if  prices  arc  high  there  m^  be  some  stimulus 
to  trade,  but  the  effect  on  real  wages  is  considered  to  be  very 
small.  In  fact  Mill  writes  it  down  as  a  popular  delusion  that 
high  prices  make  high  wages.  And  if  the  high  prices  are  due 
purely  to  currency  causes  the  criticism  is  in  the  main  correct, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  was  shown  above,  high  prices  may  mean 
real  low  wages.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  great  classes  of 
employments  in  which  the  labour  is  embodied  in  a  material 
product,  we  find  on  examination  that  wages  vary  with  prices 
in  a  real  and  not  merely  in  an  illusory  sense  Suppose,  for 
example,  that,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  demand 
for  British  produce,  a  rise  in  prices  takes  place,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  nsc  in  nominal  wages,  and  in  all  probability  a  nse 
in  real  wages.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War 

On  ibc  other  hand,  if  prices  fall  and  profits  are  low,  th^re  will 
so  far  be  a  tendency  to  contract  the  employment  of  labour 
Al  the  same  lime,  however,  to  some  extent  the  capital  is  applied 
unconditionally — in  other  words,  without  obtaining  what  is 
considered  adequate  remuneration,  or  even  at  a  positive  loss. 
The  existence  ol  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  capital  practically 
implies  the  constant  employment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labour. 

Nor  is  the  second  proposition  periectly  true,  namely, that  there 
arc  always  a  certain  number  of  labourers  who  must  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  rate  of  wages  For  the  returns  of  pauperism 
and  other  statistics  show  that  there  is  always  a  proportion  of 
"  floating "  labour  sometimes  employed  and  sometimes  not 
Again,  although,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  man  is  of  all  luggage  the 
most  difficult  to  be  transported,  still  labour  as  well  as  capital 
may  be  attracted  to  foreign  fields.  The  constant  succession  of 
strikes  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  wages  shows  that 
in  practice  the  labourers  do  not  at  once  accept  the  "natural*' 
market  rate  Still,  on  the  whole,  this  second  proposition  is  a 
much  more  adequate  expression  of  the  truth  than  the  first,  for 
labour  cannot  aflord  to  lie  idle  or  to  emigrate  so  easily  as  capital 

The  third  proposition,  that  the  wages-fund  is  distributed  solely 
by  competition,  is  also  found  to  conffici  wiih  faos     Compciiiiun 


may  be  held  to  imply  fai  its  positive  meaning  that  every  indi- 
vidual strives  to  attain  his  own  economic  interests  regardlesi 
of  the  interests  of  others.  But  in  some  cases  this  end  may  be 
attained  most  effectively  by  means  of  combination,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  number  of  people  combine  to  create  a  practical 
monopoly.  Again,  the  end  may  be  attamed  by  leaving  the 
control  to  govemment,  or  by  obeying  the  unwritten  rules  of 
long-established  custom.  But  these  methods  of  satisfying 
economic  interests  are  opposed  to  competition  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  and  certainly  as  used  in  reference  to  labour.  Thus 
on  the  negative  side  competition  implies  that  the  ccoDomic 
interests  of  the  persons  concemed  are  attained  neither  by 
combination,  nor  by  law,  nor  by  custom.  Again,  it  is  also 
assumed,  in  making  competition  the  principal  distributing  force 
of  the  national  income,  that  every  person  knows  what  his  real 
interests  are,  and  that  there  is  perfect  mobility  of  labour  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place  to  place. 
Without  these  assumptions  the  wages-fund  would  not  be  evenly 
distributed  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that,  even  in  the  present  industrial  system,  competitioo 
is  modified  considerably  by  these  disturbing  agencies,  and  in 
fact  the  tendency  seems  to  be  more  and  more  for  combinations 
of  masters  on  one  side  and  of  men  on  the  other  to  take  the  place 
of  the  competition  of  individuals. 

The  attempted  verification  of  the  wages-fund  theory  leads 
to  so  many  important  modifications  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  in  recent  times  the  tendency  has  been  to 
reject  it  altoget  her.  And  thus  we  an  i ve  at  the  develop- 
ment of  Adam  Smith's  introductory  statement,  namely, 
that  the  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natuiml 
recompense  or  wages  of  labour.  The  most  important 
omission  of  the  wages-fund  theory  is  that  it  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  quantity  produced  and  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duct. If  we  bring  in  these  elements,  we  find  that  there  are 
several  other  causes  to  be  considered  besides  capital,  population 
and  competition.  There  are,  for  example,  the  various  factors  ia 
the  efiiciency  of  labour  and  capital,  in  the  organization  of  industry, 
and  in  the  general  condition  of  trade.  To  some  extent  these 
elements  may  be  introduced  into  the  old  theory,  but  in  reality 
the  point  of  view  is  quite  different.  This  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  considering  Mill's  treatment  of  the  remedies  for  low 
wages.  His  main  contention  is  that  population  must  be  rigidly 
restrained  in  order  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  kept 
up.  But,  as  several  American  economists  have  pointed  out,  in 
new  countries  especially  every  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
the  produce  and  thus  in  the  wages  of  labour  Again,  the  older 
view  was  that  capital  must  be  first  accumulated  in  order  after- 
wards to  be  divided  up  into  wages,  as  if  apparently  agriculture 
was  the  normal  type  of  industry,  and  the  workers  must  have  a 
store  to  live  on  until  the  new  crop  was  grown  and  secured 
But  the  "  produce  "  theory  of  wages  considers  that  wages  arc 
paid  continuously  out  of  a  continuous  product,  although  in  some 
cases  they  may- be  advanced  out  of  capital  or  accumulated  stores 
According  to  this  view  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  annual  ptoduce 
of  the  land,  capital  and  labour,  and  not  out  of  the  savings  oi 
previous  years  There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  pushing  this 
theory  to  an  untenable  extreme,  and  overlooking  altogether  the 
function  of  capital  in  determining  wages,  and  the  true  solution 
seems  lo  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  "  produce  "  theory  with 
the  "  fund  "  theory 

An  mdustnal  society  may  be  regarded,  in  the  fint  place,  as  a 
great  productive  machine  turning  out  a  vast  variety  61  products 
for  the  consumption  of  the  members  of  the  society  The 
distribution  of  these  products,  so  far  as  it  is  not  modified  by 
other  social  and  moral  conditions,  depends  upon  the  principle  ol 
"  reciprocal  demand  "  In  a  preliminary  rough  classification  we 
may  make  throe  groups— the  owners  of  land  and  natural  agents, 
the  owners  of  capital  or  reserved  products  and  instruments,  and 
the  oviners  of  labour  To  obtain  the  produce  requisite  even 
for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  community  a  combination  of  ttoe 
three  groups  must  take  place,  and  ihe  relative  reward  obtained 
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by  each  will  vaiy  io  general  according  to  the  demanda  of  the 
others  fOT  its  servi<xa.  Thus,  if  capital,  both  fixed  and  circulating, 
iB  icanty,  whUst  labour  and  land  are  both  abundant,  the  reward 
of  apital  will  be  high  relatively  to  rent  and  wages.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  high  rate  of  profits  obtained  in  early  societies. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  question  the  aggregate  aniiount 
paid  in  wagea  depends  partly  on  the  general  productiveness  of 
aO  the  productive  agents  and  partly  on  the  relative  power  of 
the  labourers  as  compared  with  the  owners  of  land  and  capital 
(the  amount  taken  by  government  and  individuals  for  taxes, 
charity,  ftc,  being  omitted).  Under  a  system  of  perfect  industrial 
cooipetiiion  the  general  rate  of  wages  would  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  demand  for  labour  would  be  just  equal  to  the  supply  at 
that  rate.  (Compare  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics^  bk.  vi. 
ch,  iL) 

If  lU  labour  and  capital  were  perfectly  uniform  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  further,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  two  great  groups  of  labourers  and  capitalists, 
we  have  a  multitude  of  subdivisions  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reciprocal  demand.  Every  subgroup  tries  to 
obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  product,  which  is 
practically  always  measured  in  money.  The  determination  of 
relative  wages  diepends  on  the  constitution  of  these  groups  and 
ihdr  relations  to  one  another.  Under  any  given  social  conditions 
there  must  be  differences  of  wages  in  different  employments, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  until  some  change  occurs  in 
the  conditions;  in  other  words,  certain  differences  of  wages  are 
stable  or  normal,  whilst  others  depend  simply  on  temporary 
fluctuations  in  demand  and  supply.  A  celebrated  chapter  in  the 
WeaUk  0/  Nations  (bk.  i.  ch.  x.)  is  still  the  best  basis  for  the 
investigation  <rf  these  normal  differences — which,  as  stated  above, 
is  the  second  principal  problem  of  the  wages  question.  First  of 
all,  a  broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  natural  and 
azrifidal  causes  of  difference,  or,  in  Adam  Smith's  phraseology, 
between  those  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employments  and  those 
due  to  the  policy  of  Europe.  In  the  former  division 
we  have  (x)  the  agreeablcness  or  disagreeableness  of 
the  employment,  illustrated  by  two  classical  examples 
— **  honour  makes  a  great  psirt  of  the  reward  of  all 
hf»oarabk  professions,"  and  "  the  most  detestable  of  all  em- 
pbyments — that  of  public  executioner — ^is,  in  proportion  to  the 
voriL  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever." 
There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  Mill's  criticism,  that  in  tnany 
cases  the  worst  paid  of  all  employments  are  at  the  same  time  the 
oaost  disagreeable,  simply  because  those  engaged  in  them  have 
practically  no  other  choice.  (3)  The  easiness  and  cheapness  or 
the  rr/erse  of  learning  the  business.  This  factor  operates  in  two 
ways.  A  difl&cult  business  implies  to  some  extent  peculiar  natural 
(palificatjoos,  and  it  also  involves  the  command  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  to  subsist  on  during  the  process  of  learning, 
and  thus  in  both  respects  the  natural  supply  of  labour  is  limited. 
(3)  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  in  the  employment — a  point 
alftady  noticed  under  real  wages.  (4)  The  great  or  small  trust 
reposed  in  the  workmen,  an  important  consideration  in  all  the 
kilter  grades  of  labour,  e.g.  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 
(5)  The  chance  of  success  or  the  reverse.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  owing  to  the  hopefulness  of  human  nature  and  its  influence 
on  the  gambling  spirit,  the  chance  of  success  is  generally  over- 
estimated, and  therefore  that  the  wages  in  employments  where 
the  chance  of  success  is  really  small  are  lower  than  they  ought  to 
he.  The  most  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the  labour  in  gold 
mines,  diamond  fields,  and  the  like,  and  the  same  cause  also 
operates  in  many  of  the  professions. 

AH  these  causes  of  differences  of  wages  in  different  employ- 
nests  may  be  explained  by  showing  the  way  in  which  they 
operate  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  in  the  particular 
greop.  If  the  "  net  advantages,"  to  adopt  Marshall's  phrase- 
oloKy,  of  any  group  arc  relatively  higli,  then  labour  will  be 
directly  attractol  to  thai  group,  and  the  children  bom  in  it  will 
be  brouj^t  up  to  the  same  occupation,  and  thus  in  both  ways  the 
npply  of  btx>ur  will  be  increased.  But  the  "  net  advantages  " 
OBbcice  Uie  conditions  just  enumerated.    Again,  if  the  other 


membiers  of  the  community  require  certain  forms  of  labour  to  a 
greater  extent,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  denumd  and  a  rise  in 
their  price. 

In  addition  to  these  so-called  natural  causes  of  difference, 
there  are  those  arising  from  law,  custom,  or  other  so-called 
artificial  causes.    They  may  be  classified  under  four       _. 
headings,      (i)  Certain  causes  artificially  restrain  in-  ^^J^^f^ 
dustrial  competition  by  limiting  the  number  of  any  guttnaet, 
particular  group.    Up  to  the  close  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  in  many  instances  to  a  much  later  date,  the  regulations  of 
gilds  and  corporations  limited  the  numbers  in  each  trade  (cf. 
Brentano,  Gilds  and  Trade  Unions),    This  they  did  by  making  a 
long  apprenticeship  compulsory  on  those  wishing  to  learn  the 
craft,  by  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by 
any  master,  by  exacting  certain  qualifications  as  to  birth  or 
wealth,  by  imposing  heavy  entrance  fees,  either  in  money  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  useless  but  expensive  masterpiece.    Some  of  these 
regulations  were  ori^nolly  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  of  those  employed  in  the  craft,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  their  effect  was,  as  is  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  simply  to 
unduly  restrain  competition.    The  history  of  the  craft-gilds  is 
full  of  instructive  examples  of  the  principles  governing  wages. 
No  doubt  the  regulations  tended  to  raise  wages  above  the  natural 
rate,  but  as  a  natiual  consequence  industry  migrated  to  places 
where  the  oppressive  regulations  did  not  exist.    In  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  the  decay  of  many  towns  during  a  period  of  rapid  national 
progress  was  largely  due  to  those  "  fraternities  in  evil,"  as  Bacon 
called  the  gilds.    At  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
survival  of  this  species  of  artificial  restriction  is  the  limitation  of 
the  ntmiber  of  teachers  qualifying  for  degrees  in  certain  univer- 
sities.   (2)  In  some  employments,  however,  law  and  custom  tend 
unduly  to  increase  the  amount  of  competition.    This  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  in  the  church  and  the  scholastic  professions 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  charitable  education.    Adam 
Smith  points  out  that  even  in  his  day  a  curate  was  "  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  whilst  many  only  obtained  £20 — below 
the  wages  earned  by  a  journeyman  shoemdcer.    In  the  same  way 
state-aided  education  of  a  commercial  and  technical  kind  may 
result  in  lowering  the  rates  (relatively)  of  the  educated  business 
classes.    It  is  said  that  one  reason  why  the  Germans  replace 
Englishmen  in  many  branches  is  that,  having  obtained  their 
education  at  a  low  rate,  there  are  more  of  them  qualified,  and 
consequently  they  accept  lower  wages.    The  customary  idea 
that  the  position  of  a  clerk  is  more  genteel  than  that  of  an  artisan 
accounts  largely  for  the  excessive  competition  in  the  former  class, 
especially  now  that  education  is  practically  universaL    (3)  In 
some  cases  law  and  custom  may  impede  or  promote  the  circula 
tion  of  labour.    At  the  time  Adam  Smith  wrote  the  laws  of 
settlement  were  still  in  full  operation.  "  There  is  not  a  man  of 
forty  who  has  not  felt  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived 
law  of  settlement."    Differences  in  wages  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country  and  in  different  occupations  are  still  largely 
due  to  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  movement  of  labour, 
which  might  be  removed  or  lessened  by  the  government  making 
provisions  for  migration  or  emigration.    (4)  On  many  occasions 
in  the  past  the  law  often  directly  interfered  to  regulate  wages. 
The  Statute  of  Labourers,  passed  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death,  was  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  but  it  appears  to  have 
failed,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Thorold  Rogers.    The 
same  writer,  however,  ascribes  to  the  celebrated  Statute  of 
Apprentices  (5th  of  Elisabeth)  the  degradation  of  the  English 
labourer  for  nearly  three  centuries  iAgrictdture  and  Prices, 
voL  v.).    This,  he  asserU,  was  due  to  the  wages  being  fixed  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace.    It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that 
Brentano,  who  is  equally  ssrmpathetic  with  the  claims  of  labour, 
asserts  that  so  long  as  this  statute  was  actually  enforced,  or  the 
customs  founded  upon  it  were  observed,  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  was  prosperous,  and  that  the  degradation  only  began 
when  the  statute  fell  into  disuse  {Origin  of  Gilds  and  Trade 
Unions.    For  a  full  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices  see  W.  Cunning^iam's  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce,  voL  iL). 
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Something  must  be  said  as  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  tegulate 
wages.    As  far  as  any  direct  regulation  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 

be  only  possible  within  narrow  limits.  The  state  might 
^^fgffff„  of  course  institute  certain  complex  sliding-scales  for 
^^Hgn!  different  classes  of  labour  and  make  them  compulsory, 

but  this  would  rather  be  an  official  declaration  of  the 
natural  market  rate  than  a  direct  regulation.  Any  rate  which 
the  state  of  trade  and  prices  would  not  bear  could  not  be  en- 
forced: masters  could  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  a  loss  or  to 
keep  their  capital  employed  when  it  might  be  more  advantage- 
ously transferred  to  another  place  or  occupation.  Thus  the  legal 
rate  could  not  exceed  to  any  considerable  extent  the  market  rate. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  a  lower  rate  in  general  be  enforced, 
especially  when  the  labourers  have  the  right  of  combination  and 
possess  powerful  organizations.  And  even  apart  from  this  the 
competition  of  capitalists  for  labour  would  tend  to  raise  wages 
above  the  legal  rate,  and  evasion  would  be  extremdy  easy. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  failure  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
directly  by  authority  is  found  in  the  English  poor  law  system 

between  1796  and  1834^  "  In  the  former  year  (1796) 
jjjjjy  the  decisively  fatal  step  of  legalizing  out-relief  to  the 
wagn,       able-bodied,  and  in  aid  of  wages,  was  taken,"  and  "  in 

February  1834  was  published  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  and  startling  document  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  EnglLdi,  perhaps  indeed  of  all  social  history  "  (Fowle's 
Poor  Law).  The  essence  of  the  system  was  in  the  justices 
determining  a  natural  rate  of  wages,  regard  being  paid  to  the 
price  of  necessaries  and  the  size  of  the  labourer's  family,  and  an 
amount  was  ^ven  from  the  rates  sufficient  to  make  up  the  wages 
received  to  this  natural  level.  The  method  of  administration 
was  certainly  bad,  but  the  best  administration  possible  could 
only  have  kept  the  system  in  existence  a  few  years  longer.  In 
one  parish  the  poor-rate  had  swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  the 
land,  which  was  gmng  out  of  cultivation,  a  fact  which  has  an 
obvious  bearing  on  land  nationalization  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages. 
The  labourers  became  careless,  inefficient  and  improvident. 
Those  who  were  in  regular  receipt  of  relief  were  often  better  off 
(in  money)  than  independent  labourers.  But  the  most  important 
consequence  was  that  the  real  wages  obtained  were,  in  spite  of 
the  relief,  lower  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been,  and  a 
striking  proof  was  given  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce 
of  labour.  The  Report  of  tke  Foot  Law  Commissioners  (1834) 
states  emphatically  (p.  48)  that "  the  severest  sufferers  are  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  system  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
and  to  be  perpetuated,  the  labourers  and  their  families."  The 
independent  labourers  suffered  directly  through  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  pauper  labour,  but,  as  one  of  the-sub-reporters 
stated,  in  every  district  the  general  condition  of  the  independent 
labourer  was  strikingly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  pauper 
and  superior  to  it,  though  the  independent  labourers  were 
commonly  maintained  upon  less  money.  In  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  in  recent  years  a  great  extenaon  has  been  made  of 
the  principle  of  state  intervention  in  the  regulation  of  wages. 

But,  although  the  direct  intervention  of  the  state,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  is,  according  to  theory 

and  experience,  of  doubtful  advantage,  still,  when  we 
'^^•^      consider  real  wages  in  the  evident  sense  of  the  term, 

there  seems  to  be  an  almost  indefinite  scope  for  state 

interference.  The  effect  of  the  Factory  Acts  and 
similar  legislation  has  been  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  real  wages 
of  the  working-classes  as  a  whole,  although  at  first  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used  in  opposition  to  these  proposals  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  relief  from  the  poor-rates.  But  there  is  a  vital  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  because  in  the  former  the  tendency  is  to  incre9se 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  to  diminish  the  energy  and  self-reliance 
of  the  workers.  An  e](cellent  summary  of  the  results  of  th^s 
species  of  industrial  legislation  is  given  by  John  Morley  {Life  of 
Cobden,  vol.  i.  p.  303) : — 

"  We  have  to-day  a  complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code  for 
the  protection  of  labour:  buildings  roust  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia: 
dangerous  machinery  must  be  fenced ;  children  and  young  persons 
must  not  clean  it  while  in  motion;  their  hours  are  not  only  limited 
but  fixed :  continuous  employment  must  not  exceed  a  given  number 


of  hours,  varyins  with  the  trade  but  prescribed  by  the  law  in  girea 
cases;  a  statutable  number  of  holidays  is  imposed;  thechiidrea 
must  go  to  school,  and  the  employer  must  have  evoy  week  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect ;  if  an  accident  happens  notice  must  be  sent 
to  the  proper  authorities;  special  provisions  are  made  ior  bake> 
houses,  for  lace-making,  for  collieries,  and  for  a  whole  scheduk 
of  other  special  callings;  for  the  due  enforcement  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  this  immense  host  of  minute  (ircscriptions  there  is 
an  immense  host  of  inspectors,  certifyii^  surgeons,  juid  other 
authorities  whose  bunness  it  b  to  *  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and 
ocean  '  on  sullen  guardianship  of  every  kiiul  of  labour,  from  that 
of  the  woman  who  plaits  straw  at  her  o>ttage  door  to  the  miner 
who  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  aeanun  who 
conveys  the  fruits  and  materials  of  universal  industry  to  and  fro 
between  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe." 

The  analysis  previously  given  of  real  wages  shows  that  logically 
all  these  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labour,  by  HimmUhipg 
the  "  quantity  of  labour  "  involved  in  work,  are  equivalent  to  a 
real  rise  in  wages.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  state 
may  advantageously  interfere  in  regulating  the  methods  of 
paying  wages.  A  curious  poem,  written  about  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  on  Enghind's  commercial  polity  (PoUUcai  Songs 
and  Poems,  Rolls  Series,  ii.  282),  shows  that  even  in  the 
Z5th  century  the  "  truck  "  system  was  in  full  operation,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  labourers.  The  doth-makers,  in  particular, 
compelled  Uie  workers  to  take  half  of  their  wages  in  merchandise 
which  they  estimated  at  higher  than  its  real  value.  The  writer 
proposes  that  the  "  wyrk  folk  be  paid  in  good  mon^,"  and  that  a 
suffident  ordinance  be  passed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  law  to  this 
effect  was  enacted  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  The  Truck 
Acts  have  since  been  much  further  extended.  Again,  the  legis- 
lation directed  against  the  adulteration  of  all  l^ids  of  goods, 
which  also  finds  its  prototypes  in  the  middle  ages,  is  in  its  effects 
equivalent  to  a  rise  in  real  wages.^ 

The  power  of  trade  unions  in  regulating  wages  is  in  most 
respects  analogous  in  prindple  to  that  of  legislation  just  noticed. 
Nominal  wages  can  only  be  affected  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  depending  on  the  condition  of '^ 
trade  and  the  state  of  prices,  whilst  in  many  cases  a^^^ 
lise  in  the  rate  in  some  trades  or  places  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  corresponding  depression  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  through 
the  unions  nominal  wages  have  on  the  whole  risen  at  the  expense 
of  profits— that  is  to  say,  that  combinations  of  labourers  can 
make  better  bargains  than  individuals.  But  the  debatable 
margin  which  may  make  dther  extra  profits  or  extra  wages  b 
itseU  small,  and  the  prindpal  direct  effect  of  trade  unions  is  to 
make  wages  fluctuate  with  prices,  a  rise  at  one  time  being  com- 
pensated by  a  fall  at  another.  The  unions  can,  however,  look 
after  the  interests  of  tbdr  members  in  many  ways  which  improve 
thdr  general  condition  or  raise  the  real  rate  of  wages,  and  when 
nominal  wages  have  attained  a  natural  maximum,  and  some 
method  of  arbitration  or  sliding-scale  is  in  force,  this  indirect 
action  seems  the  prindpal  function  of  trade  unions.  The  effects 
of  industrial  partnership  (d.  Sedley  Taylor's  Profit  Skarimg)  and 
of  productive  co-operation  (d.  Holyoake's  History  ofCtH^peroHon) 
are  small  in  amount  (compared  with  the  total  industry  of  any 
country)  thou^  excellent  in  kind,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  signs 
of  the  decay  of  the  entrepreneur  system. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  involving  radical  changes  in  production,  destroyed 
the  old  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  wages  is  _^ 
that  covered  by  the  xQth  century.  For  fifty  yean  after  «., 
the  introduction  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was  on  the  whole  dej^orable,  but 
great  progress  has  since  been  made.  The  prindpal  results  nuy 
be  summed  up  under  the  effects  of  machinery  on  wages — taking 
both  words  in  their  widest  sense.  Machinery  affects  thecooditioa 
of  the  working-classes  in  many  ways.  The  most  obvious  mode  is 
the  direct  substitution  of  machinery  for  labour.  It  is  dear  that 
any  sudden  and  extensive  adoption  of  labour-saving  machinery 

*  On  this  subject  compare  Jevons,  Tkt  State  in  Rtiation  to  Latour, 
new  edition  by  F.  A.  Hirst. 
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oay,  by  thxowing  tbe  labourers  out  of  employment,  lower  the 
rate  of  wzgts,  and  it  Is  easy  to  understand  how  riots  arose 
repeatedly  owing  to  this  cause.    But  as  a  rule  the  effect  of  labour- 
aviDg  machinery  in  diminishing  employment  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  because  two  important  practical  considerations 
have  been  overlooked.    In  the  first  place,  any  radical  change 
fflide  in  the  methods  <rf  production  wiU  be  oi^y  gradually  and 
conUnuously  adopted  throughout  the  industrial  world;  and  in 
tbe  second  place  these  radical  changes,  these  discontinuous  leaps, 
tend  to  give  place  to  advances  by  small  increments  of  invention. 
We  have  aa  instance  of  a  great  ladical  change  in  the  steam-engine. 
Watt's  patent  for  "  a  method  of  lenening  "  the  consumption  of 
steam  and  fuel  in  fixe-engmes  was  published  on  January  5, 1769, 
ind  the  movement  for  utHixing  steam-power  still  found  room  for 
extcnsbn  for  a  century  or  more  afterwards.    The  history  of  the 
power-loom  again  shows  that  the  adoption  of  an  invention  is 
comparatively  slow.    In  18x3  there  were  not  more  than  3400 
power-looms  at  woric  m  En^and.    In  1820  they  increased  to 
14,1  so.    In  x8s3  there  were  100,000,  but  the  curious  thing  is 
that  during  this  time  the  number  of  hand-looms  had  actually 
menased  to  some  extent  (Porter's  Progress  ojtiie  Nation,  p.  186). 
Tbe  power-loom  also  illustrates  the  gradual  continuous  growth 
of  improvemoits.    This  is  dearly  diown  by  Porter.    A  very 
good  hand-weaver,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  could 
weave  two  pieces  of  shirting  per  week.    In  X825  a  steam-loom 
weaver,  about  fifteen  3rears  of  age,  attending  two  looms,  could 
weave  nine  similar  pieces  in  a  week.    In  1826  a  steam-loom 
weaver,  abont  fifteen,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
twelve  amOar  pieces  a  week.    In  1833  a  steam-loom  weaver, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  assisted  by  a  girl  of  twelve,  attending  to 
foor  looms,  could  weave  eightMn  pieces.    This  is  only  one  ez- 
as^k,  for,  as  Porter  remarks,  it  would  fill  many  large  volumes 
to  desaibe  the  numerous  inventions  which  during  the  igth 
coitaxj  imparted  facility  to  manufacturing  processes,  and  in 
every  cMe  we  find  a  continuity  in  the  improvements^    This  two- 
fold progiesaive  character  ol  invention  operates  In  favour  of 
the  lafaouxer — in  the  first  place,  because  in  most  cases  the 
iBoeased  cfac^mess  of  the  commodity  consequent  on  the  use 
of  machmefy  causes  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  market 
•ad  the  amount  produced,  and  thus  there  may  be  no  actual 
<fimiantioa  of  employment  even  temporarily;  and  secondly,  if 
the  Improvement  takes  place  slowly,  there  is  time  for  the  absorp- 
tian  of  tike  redundant  labour  in  other  emplo3rments.    It  is  quite 
dear  that  on  balance  the  great  increase  in  population  in  the  XQth 
cxntury  was  largely  caus^,  or  rather  rendered  possible,  by  the 
XBcreased  use  of  labour-saviiag  machinery.    The  way  in  which 
the  workiog-dasses  were  at  first  injured  by  the  adoption  of 
BaduDeTy  was  not  so  much  by  a  diminution  in  tbe  number  of 
bands  reqoired  as  by  a  change  in  tbe  nature  of  the  emplo3rment. 
SkiOed  labour  of  a  certain  kind  lost  its  peculiar  value,  and  ddldren 
sad  women  were  able  to  do  work  formerly  only  done  by  men. 
fiat  the  prindpal  evils  resulted  from  the  wretdud  conditions 
under  wUch,  before  the  factory  legislation,  the  work  was  per- 
formed; axkd  there  is  good  reason  to  believe*  that  a  deterioration 
of  the  tjrpe  of  labourer,  both  moral  and  physical,  was  effected. 
It  is.  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  on  the  whole  the  use  Of 
Badnnery  tends  to  dispense  with  skilL     On  the  contrary, 
evciything  goes  to  prove  that  under  the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  there  is  on  the  whole  far 
more  skill  required  than  formerly — a  fact  well  brought 
out  by  Sir  Robert  GIffen  in  his  essay  on  the  progress 
of  .the  working-classes  {Essays  on  Finance^  vol.  ii. 
p.  365),  aad  exprened  by  the  official  reports  on  wages  in  different 
covatrics.  0-  S.  N.) 

WAOGA^WAMA,  a  town  of  Wynyard  county.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Murrumbidgee, 
309  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Sydney  and  267  m.  N.E.  of  Melbourne. 
Fop.  (1901)  51 14.  The  Murrumbidgee  is  here  spanned  by  a  steel 
visdwct,  tlte  approaches  of  which  are  formed  by  heavy  embank- 
■CBts.  Wagga-Wagga  has  a  school  of  art  with  a  library  attached, 
a  ioe  ooBvent  pktnresqudy  situated  on  Mount  Erin,  a  good 
aad  agricultural  show-grounds.    There  is  a  coiuider- 


able  amount  of  gold-mining  in  the  district,  which,  however,  is 
chiefly  pastoral,  although  cereals,  tobacco  and  wine  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantities. 

WAGNER,  ADOLF  (1835-  ),  German  economist,  was  bom 
at  Eriangen  on  the  25th  of  March  1835.  Educated  at  G(Sttingen 
and  Heidelberg,  he  was  professor  of  political  science  at  Dorpat 
and  Frdburg,  and  after  1870  at  Berlm.  A  prolific  writer  on 
economic  problems,  he  brought  out  in  his  study  of  the  subject 
the  dose  relation  which  necessarily  exists  between  economics 
and  jurisprudence.  He  ranks  without  doubt  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  German  economists  and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
historical  school.  His  leanings  towards  Christian  socialism 
made  him  one  of  those  to  whom  the  appellation  of  "  Katheder- 
Socialisten"  or  "socialists  of  the  (professional)  chair"  was 
applied,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  VereinjUr  Social- 
politik.  In  187  z  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
£.  Nasse  (1829-1890),  a  new  edition  of  Rau's  Lekrbuch  der 
pditischen  Okonomie,  and  his  own  special  contributions,  the 
Grundlegung  and  Finanzwissensckafl,  afterwards  published  separ- 
ately, are  probably  his  most  important  works.  He  approaches 
economic  studies  fzom  the  point  of  view  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
jus  naturae,  on  which  the  physiocrats  reared  thdr  economic 
structure,  has  lost  its  hold  on  belief,  and  that  the  old  a  priori 
and  absolute  conceptions  of  personal  freedom  and  property  have 
given  way  with  it.  He  lays  down  that  the  economic  position 
of  the  individual,  instead  of  depending  merely  on  so-called 
natural  rights  or  even  on  his  natural  powers,  is  conditioned  by 
the  contemporary  juristic  system,  which  is  itself  an  historical 
product.  These  conceptions,  therefore,  of  freedom  and  property, 
half  economic,  half  juristic,  require  a  fresh  examination. 
Wagner  accordingly  investigates,  before  anything  else,  the 
conditions  of  the  economic  life  of  the  community,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  this,  determines  the  sphere  of  the  economic  freedom 
of  the  individual.  Among  his  works  are  Beilrdge  zur  Lehre  von 
den  Banken  (1857),  System  der  deutscken  Zeltdbankgesetsgebung 
(1870-1873)  and  Agrar-  und  Industriestaat  (1902). 

His  brother,  Hesiiann  Wagner  (1840-  ),  a  distinguished 
geographer,  joined  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Justus  Perthes 
in  x868,  and  was  editor  of  the  statistical  section  of  the  Golkaer 
Almanack  up  to  1876.  In  1872  he  founded  Die  Bevdlkerung  der 
Erde,  a  critical  review  of  area  and  population,  and  in  z88o  he 
was  appointed  prof essor  of  geography  at  G<)ttingen.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Geograpkisckes  Jakrbuck  from  1S80  to  1908.  His 
publications  Indude  Lekrbuck  der  Geograpkie  (7th  ed.,  1903)  and 
Metkodiscker  Sckulatlas  (x2th  ed.,  1907). 

WAGNER,  RUDOLPH  (X805-1864),  German  anatomist  and 
phyuologist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June  x8os  at  Bayreuth, 
where  his  father  was  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Eriangen  in  1822,  and  finished  his 
curriculum  m  1826  at  WQrzburg,  where  he  had  attached  himself 
mostly  to  J.  L.  Sch5nldn  in  medicine  and  to  K.  F.  Heusinger  in 
comparative  anatomy.  Aided  by  a  public  stipendium,  he  spent 
a  year  or  more  studying  in  the'Jardin  des  Plantes,  under  the 
friendly  eye  of  Cuvier,  and  in  making  zoological  discoveries  at 
Cagliari  and  other  pUces  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  rctum 
he  set  up  in  medical  practice  at  Augsburg,  whither  his  father  had 
been  transferred;  but  in  a  few  months  he  found  an  opening  for 
an  academical  career,  on  being  appointed  prosector  at  Eriangen. 
In  X832  he  became  full  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  there,  and  held  that  office  until  1840,  when  he  was 
called  to  succeed  J.  F.  Blumenbach  at  Gdttingen.  At  the  Hano- 
verian university  he  remained  till  his  death,  being  much  occupied 
with  administrative  work  as  pro-rector  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  residence  troubled  by  ill-health 
(phthisis).  In  i860  he  gave  over  the  physiological  part  of  his 
teaching  to  a  new  chair,  retaining  the  zoological,  with  whi(A 
his  career  had  begun.  While  at  Frankfurt,  on  his  way  to  examine 
the  Neanderthal  skull  at  Bonn,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis, 
and  died  at  Gdttingen  a  few  montJis  later  on  the  13th  of  May  X864. 

Wagner's  activity  as  a  writer  and  worker  was  enormous,  and  his 
range  extensive,  most  of  his  hard  work  having  been  doneat  Eriangen 
whue  his  health  was  good.     His  graduation  thesis  was  .on  the 
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ambitious  subject  of  "  the  historical  development  of  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  all  over  the  world,  with  the  lawsof  theu*  diffusion,' ' 
which  showed  the  influence  of  Schfinlein.  His  first  treatise  was 
D%e  Natur^esckuhU  des  Menschen  (in  a  vols.,  Kempten,  1831). 
Frequent  journeys  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
North  Sea  gave  him  abundant  materials  for  research  on  invertebrate 
anatomy  and  physioto^,  which  he  communicated  first  to  the 
Munich  academy  of  sciences,  and  republished  in  his  Beitrdge  snr 


Leiprig),  which  recommended  itself  to  students  by  its  clear  ana 
concise  style.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1813  under  the  title 
of  Lehrbuch  der  Zootomie,  of  which  only  the  vertebrate  section  was 
corrected  by  himself.  The  precision  of  his  earlier  work  is  evidenced 
by  his  Micrometric  Measwemtnts  oj  ike  Elementary  Parts  of  Man 
and  Animals  (Leipzig,  1834).  His  zoological  labours  may  be  said 
to  conclude  with  the  atUus  Jcones  zootomicae  (Leipzig,  1841).  In 
1835  he  communicated  to  the  Munich  academy  of  sciences  his 
researches  on  the  physiology  of  generation  and  development,  in- 
cluding the  famous  discovery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  human 
ovum.  These  were  republisned  under  the  title  Prodromus  ktstoriae 
generationis  kominis  atque  animalium  (Leipzig,  1836).  As  in 
zoology,  his  original  researches  in  physiology  were  followed  bjr  a 
students'  tcxt-tx>ok,  Lekrbuck  der  specieUen  Pkysiologie  (Leipzig, 
1838),  which  soon  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  English.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  atlas,  Icones 
pkysiologicae  (Leipzig,  1839).  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  very 
mteresting  but  now  little  known  work  on  medicine  proper,  of  a 
historical  and  synthetic  scope,  Grundriss  der  Encyklop&die  und 
Metkod(^Mie  der  nudictnisckgn  Wissensckaften  nock  gesektekilicker 
Ansickt  (Erlangen,  1838),  which  was  translated  into  Danish.  About 
the  same  time  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  J.  C.  Prichard's  Natural 
History  of  Man,  and  edited  various  writings  of  S.  T.  S6mmcrring. 
with  a  biography  of  that  anatomist  (1844,),  which  he  himself  fancied 
most  of  all  his  writings.  In  184%,  after  his  removal  to.  Gfittingen,  he 
began  his  great  Handwdrterbuen  der  Pkysiolone,  mil  RAckstckt  auf 
pkysUdofisau  Patkologie,  and  brought  out  the  fifth  (supplementary) 
volume  in  185a ;  the  only  contributions  of  his  own  in  it  were  on  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  nerve-ganglia  and  nerve-endings,  and  he 
modestly  disclaimed  all  merit  except  as  being  the  organizer.  While 
resident  in  Italy  for  hishealth  from  1845  to  1847,  he  occupied  himself 
with  researches  on  the  electrical  oilman  of  the  torpedo  and  on  nervous 
organization  generally;  these  he  published  in  1853-1854  (JVewoto- 
giscke  Untersuckunien,  Gbttingen),  and  therewith  his  physiological 
period  may  be  said  to  end.  His  next  period  was  stormy  and  con- 
troversial. He  entered  the  lists  boldly  against  the  materialism  of 
"  Stoff  und  Kraft,"  and  avowed  himself  a  Christian  believer,  where- 
upon he  lost  the  countenance  of  a  number  of  his  old  friends  and 
pupils,  and  was  unfeelingly  told  that  he  was  suffcrine  from  an 
atrophy  of  the  brain."  His  quarrel  with  the  materialists  began 
with  his  oration  at  the  Gdttingen  meeting  of  the  Naturforscher- 
Versammlungin  1854,  on"Menscnensch6pfui^  und  Seelcnsubstanz." 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  "  Physiological  Letters  '*  in  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  by  an  essay  on  "  Glauben  und  Wissen,'*  and  by 
the  most  important  piece  of  this  series,  "  Der  Kampf  um  die  Seele 
(Gdttingen,  1857).     Having  come  to  the  consideration  of  these 

Ehilosopnical  problems  late  in  life,  he  was  at  some  disadvantage; 
ut  he  endeavoured  to  join  as  he  best  could  in  the  current  of  con- 
temporary German  thought.  He  had  an  exact  knowledge  of  classical 
German  writings,  more  especially  of  Goethe's,  and  of  the  literature 
connected  with  him.  In  what  may  be  called  his  fourth  and  last 
period,  Wagner  became  anthropologist  and  archaeologist,  occupied 
himself  with  the  cabinet  of  skulls  in  the  Gdttinfen  museum  collected 
by  Bluihenbach  and  with  the  excavation  or  prehistoric  remains, 
corresponded  actively  with  the  anthropological  societies  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  organized,  in  co-operation  with  the  veteran  K.  E.  von 
Baer,  a  successful  congress  of  anthropologists  at  GOttineen  in  1 861. 
His  last  writings  were  memoin  on  the  convolutions  01  the  human 
brain,  on  the  weight  of  brains,  and  on  the  brains  of  idiots  (x86o- 
i86a). 

See  memoir  by  his  eldest  aoa  in  the  dUlinger  gdekrtt  AnMtigen, 
"  Nachrichten  "  for  1864. 

WAGNER,  WILHELH  RICHARD  (X8X3-X883),  Gennan 
dramatic  composer,  poet  and  essay-writer,  was  bom  at  Leiprig 
oatheaandofMayxSxj.  InxSsahewassenttotheKrettzschule 
at  Dresden,  where  he  did  so  well  that,  four  years  later,  he  trans* 
lated  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  for  amusement.  In 
x8a8  he  was  removed  to  the  NIcolaischule  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  less  successfuL  His  first  music  master  was  Gottlieb  MtUler, 
who  thought  him  self -willed  and  eccentric;  and  his  first  pro- 
duction as  a  composer  was  an  overture,  performed  at  the  Leipag 
theatre  in  1830.  In  that  year  he  matriculated  at  the  university, 
and  took  lessons  in  composition  from  Theodor  Wdnlig,  cantor  at 
the  Thomasschule.  A  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  in  1853,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 


conductor  of  the  opera  at  Magdeburg.  Tlie  post  was  unprofitable, 
and  Wagner's  life  at  this  period  was  very  unsettled.  He  had 
composed  an  opera  called  Die  Feen  adapted  by  himself  from 
Gozzi's  La  Donna  Serpente,  and  another,  Das  lA^esterbotf 
founded  on  Shakespeare's  Measure  Jor  Measure,  but  only  Z)u 
Liebesverbot  obtained  a  single  performance  in  1836. 

In  that  year  Wagner  married  Wilhelmina  Planer,  an  actitas 
at  the  theatre  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  had  accepted  an  engagement 
there  as  conductor;  but,  the  lessee  becoming  bankrupt,  the 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  better  appmntment  at 
Riga.  Accepting  this,  be  remained  actively  employed  until 
1839,  when  he  inade  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  an 
unfinished  open  based  on  Bulwer  Lytton's  Rienxi,  and,  Hke  his 
earlier  attempts,  on  his  own  libretto.  The  venture  proved  most 
unfortunate.  Wagner  failed  to  gain  a  footing,  and  lUenti, 
destined  for  the  Grand  Opera,  was  rejected.  He  completed  it, 
however,  and  in  1842  it  was  produced  at  Dresden,  where,  with 
Madame  Schroeder  Devrient  and  Herr  Tichatschek  in  the  principal 
parts,  it  achieved  a  success  which  went  far  to  make  him  famous. 

But  though  in  Riensi  Wagner  had  shown  energy  and  ambitioQ, 
that  work  was  far  from  representing  his  preconceived  ideal. 
This  he  now  endeavoured  to  embody  in  Derfiiegende  HoU&nier, 
for  which  he  designed  a  libretto  quite  independent  of  any  other 
treatment  of  the  legend.  Hie  piece  was  warmly  received  at 
Dresden  on  the  2nd  of  January  1843;  but  its  success  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  Riensi.  Spohr,  however,  promptly 
discovered  its  merits,  and  produced  it  at  Cassel  some  months 
later,  with  very  favourable  results. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  X843  Wagner  was  forxnally  installed 
as  Hofkapellmcister  at  the  Dresden  theatre,  and  he  soon  set  to 
work  on  a  new  opera.  He  chose  the  legend  of  Tannh&user, 
collecting  his  materials  fh>m  the  ancient  TannkSuser-Lied,  the 
Vdksbuch,  Tieck's  poetical  Ertdhlung,  Hofimaim's  story  of  D^ 
Sdngerkrieg,  and  the  medieval  poem  on  Der  Wariburgkrieg. 
Thu  last-named  legend  introduces  the  incidental  poem  of 
"  Loherangrin,"  and  so  led  Wagner  to  the  study  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschcnbach's  ParUval  and  Tilurdt  with  great  results  later 
on.  But  for  the  present  he  confined  himself  to  the  subject  in 
hand;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  1845  he  produced  his  Tarm- 
hHuser,  with  Schroeder  Devrient,  Johanna  Wagner,'  Tlchatscfaek 
and  Mitterwurzer  in  the  principal  parts.  Notwithstanding  this 
powerful  cast,  the  success  of  the  new  work  was  not  brilliant,  for 
it  carried  still  further  the  principles  embodied  in  Der  Jtiegfnde 
HMdnder,  and  the  time  was  xu>t  ripe  for  them.  But  Wagner 
boldly  fought  for  them,  and  might  have  prevailed  earlier  had  he 
not  taken  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  X849,  after  which  his 
position  in  Dresden  became  untenable.  In  fact,  after  the  flight 
of  the  king  and  the  subsequent  suppression  of  the  riots,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest;  and  he  had  barely  time  to  escape  to 
Weimar,  where  Liszt  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  preparing 
TantUUluser  for  performance,  before  the  storm  burst  upon  him 
with  alarming  violence.  In  all  haste  Liszt  procured  a  passport 
and  escorted  his  guest  as  far  as  Eisenach.  Wagner  fled  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Zurich,  where  he  lived  in  almost  unbroken  retire- 
ment until  the  autumn  of  1859.  During  this  period  most  of  his 
prose  works — ^mduding  Oper  und  Drama,  Vber  das  Dirigieren, 
Das  Judcnlum  in  der  Musik — ^were  given  to  the  world. 

The  medieval  studies  which  Wagner  had  begun  for  his  work  at 
the  libretto  of  Tannkduser  bore  rich  fruit  in  his  next  opera 
Lokengrin,  in  which  he  also  developed  his  principles  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  riper  technique  than  hitherto.  He  bad  com* 
pleted  the  work  before  he  fled  from  Dresdoi,  but  could  irat  get 
it  produced.  But  he  took  the  score  with  him  to  Paris,  and,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  "  when  ill,  miserable  and  despairing,  I  sat 
brooding  over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score  of  my  Lokengrim^ 
which  I  had  totally  forgotten.  Suddenly  I  fdt  soii»ething  like 
compassion  that  the  music  should  never  sound  from  ofi  the 
death-pale  paper.  Two  words  I  wrote  to  Liszt;  his  answer 
was  the  news  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  perf<Mm« 
ance  of  the  work,  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  limited  means 
oi  Weimar  would  permit.  Everything  that  caie  and  "'*-*^yHr^ 
^  The  copipoaer's  nicoe. 
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codM  do  vas  done  to  make  tlie  design  of  the  piece  understood, 
Uszt  sav  what  was  wanted  at  once,,  and  did  it.  Success  was  his 
reward;  and  with  this  success  he  now  approaches  me,  saying 
"  See,  we  have  come  thus  far;  now  create  us  a  new  work,  that 
we  may  go  further.'*. 

Ukenffin  was,  in  fact,  produced  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
direction  on  the  28th  of  August  1850.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to 
Wagner  not  to  hear  his  own  work,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  in 
good  hands,  and  he  responded  to  Liszt's  appeal  for  a  new  creation 
by  studying  the  Nibtlungenlied  and  gradually  shaping  it  into  a 
gigantic  tetralogy .<  At  this  time  also  he  first  began  to  lay  out 
the  plan  of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  and  to  think  over  the  possibilities 
ol  Parsifal. 

During  his  exile  Wagner  matured  his  plans  and  perfected  his 
ffluscal  style;  but  it  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  after 
his  retuza  that  any  of  the  works  he  then  meditated  were  placed 
Dpoo  the  stage.  In  1855  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  oooducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
vith  great  success.  In  1857  he  completed  the  libretto  of  Tristan 
ni  Isoide  at  Venice,  adopting  the  Celtic  legend  modified  by 
Gottfried  ol  Strasburg's  medieval  version.  But  the  music  was 
delayed  until  the  strange  incident  of  a  message  from  the  emperor 
of  B/azfl  encouraged  Wagner  to  complete  it  in  1859.  In  that 
year  Wagner  visited  Paris  for  the  third  time;  and  after  much 
Degotiatkm,  in  which  he  was  nobly  supported  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Mettemlch,  TannkSuser  was  accepted  at  the  Grand 
Optn.  Sfagnificent  preparations  were  made;  it  was  rehearsed 
164  times,  14  times  with  the  full  orchestra;  and  the  scenery  and 
dresses  were  placed  entirely  under  the  composer's  direction. 
More  than  £Sooo  was  expended  upon  the  venture;  and  the  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  French  language  and  with 
the  new  Venusberg  music  on  the  xjth  of  March  1861.  But,  for 
political  reasons,  a  powerful  clique  was  determined  to  suppress 
Wagoer.  A  scandalous  riot  was  inaugurated  by  the  members 
of  the  Parisian  Jockey  (Hub,  who  interrupted  the  performance 
with  howk  and  dog-whistles;  and  after  the  third  representation 
the  opera  was  withdrawn.  Wagner  was  broken-hearted.  But 
the  Princess  Mettemich  continued  to  befriend  him,  and  by  t86i 
she  had  obtained  a  pardon  for  his  political  offences,  with  pcrmis- 
tioa  to  settle  in  any  part  of  Germany  except  Saxony.  Even  this 
restriction  was  removed  in  iffii 

Wagner  iiow  settled  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  where  Tristan  und 
Isdie  was  accepted,  but  abandoned  after  fifty-seven  rehearsals, 
through  the  incompetence  of  the  tenor.  Lohengrin  was,  however, 
produced  on  the  15th  of  May  186 1,  when  Wagner  heard  it  for 
the  firtf  time.  His  circumstances  were  now  extremely  straitened ; 
it  was  the  darkness  before  dawn.  In  1863  he  published  the 
Ubretto  of  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibdungen.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
was  mudi  struck  with  it,  and  in  1864  invited  Wagner,  who  was 
then  at  Stuttgart,  to  come  to  Munich  and  finish  his  work  there. 
WagiKT  accepted  with  rapture.  The  king  gave  him  an  annual 
grant  of  1200  gulden  (£120),  considerably  enlarging  it  before  the 
cad  of  the  year,  and  placing  a  comfortable  house  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  dty  at  his  disposal.  The  master  expressed  hb  gratitude 
ma'' Huldigungsmarsch."  In  the  autumn  he  was  formally 
cosunissiooed  to  proceed  with  the  tetralogy  and  to  furnish 
proposals  for  the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  foundation  of 
a  Bavariaii  music  school.  All  promised  well,  but  no  sooner  did 
lus  positkm  seem  assured  than  a  miserable  court  intrigue  was 
bnaed  against  him.  His  political  indiscretions  at  Dresden  were 
aude  the  excuse  for  bitter  persecutions:  scandalmongers  made 
his  friendship  with  the  ill-fated  king  a  danger  to  both;  and 
Wagner  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Triebschen  near  Lucerne  for  the 
next  six  years. 

On  the  zoth  of  June  1865  at  Munich,  Tristan  und  Isolde  was 
ponced  for  the  first  time,  with  Herr  and  Frau  Schnorr  in  the 
priac^xil  parts.  Die  MeiaUrsinger  von  NUmberg,  first  sketched 
in  X&15,  waa  oomf^eted  in  1867  and  first  performed  at  Munich 
cader  the  direction  of  Hans  von  BfUow  on  the  21st  of  June  1868. 
The  story,  thou|^  an  original  one,  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  Haas  Sachs,  the  poet-shoemaker  of  Nuremberg.  The  success 
of  the  open  was  very  great;  but  the  production  of  the  Nibelung- 
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tetralogy  as  a  whole  still  remained  uhpracticable,  though  Das 
RkeingtUd  and  Di«  Walkiire  were  performed,  the  one  on  the 
22nd  of  September  1869  and  the  other  on  the  36th  of  June  1S70. 
The  scheme  for  buildjxig  a  new  theatre  at  Munich  having  been 
abandoned,  there  wu  no  opera-house  in  Germany  fit  for  so 
colossal  a  work.  A  project  was  therefore  started  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  at  Bayreuth  {q.v.),  Wagner  laid  the  first 
stone  of  this  in  1872,  and  the  edifice  was  completed,  after  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  in  1876. ' 

After  this  Wagner  resided  permanently  at  Bayreuth,  In  a  house 
named  Wahnfricd,  in  the  garden  of  which  he  built  his  tomb. 
His  first  wife,  from  whom  he  had  parted  since  i86x,  died  in  1865; 
and  in  1870  he  was  united  to  Liszt's  daughter  Cosima,  who  had 
previously  been  the  wife  of  von  Billow.  Meantime  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  was  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  on  the  13th 
of  August  1876  the  introductory  portion.  Dm  Rheingold,  was 
performed  at  Bayreuth  for  the  first  time  as  part  of  the  great 
whole,  followed  on  the  14th  by  Die  WalkUre,  on  the  i6th  by 
Siegfried  and  on  the  1 7th  by  Gdtterddmmerung.  The  performance, 
directed  by  Hans  Richtcr,  excited  extraordinary  attention;  but 
the  expenses  were  enormous,  and  burdened  the  management  with 
a  debt  of  £7500.  A  small  portion  of  this  was  raised  (at  great 
risk)  by  performances  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  conducted 
by  Wagner  and  Richter,  in  X877.  The  remainder  was  met  by 
the  profits  upon  performances  of  the  tetralogy  at  Munich. 

Wagner's  next  and  last  work  was  Parsifal,  based  upon  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  as  set  forth,  not  in  the  legend  of  the 
Morte  d* Arthur,  but  in  the  versions  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  other  leas-known  works.  The 
libretto  was  complete  before  his  visit  to  London  in  1877.  The 
music  was  begun  in  the  following  year,  and  completed  at  Palermo 
on  the  X3th  of  January  1882.  The  first  sixteen  performances 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  in  July  and  August  1882,  under  Wagner's 
own  directing,  and  fully  realized  all  expectations. 

Unhappily  the  exertion  of  directing  so  many  consecutive 
performances  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  veteran 
rhaster's  strength,  for  towards  the  dose  of  X882  his  health 
began  to  decline  rapidly.  He  spent  the.  autumn  at  Venice,  and 
was  well  enough  on  Christmas  Eve  to  conduct  his  early  symphony 
(composed  in  1833)  at  a  private  performance  given  at  the  Liceo 
Marcello.  But  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  X3th  of  February 
X883  his  friends  were  shocked  by  his  sudden  death  from  heart> 
failure.  * 

Wagner  was  buried  at  Wahnftied  in  the  tomb  hie  had  himself 
prepared,  on  the  x8th  of  February;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
King  Ludwig  rode  to  Bayreuth  alone,  and  at  dead  of  night,  to 
pay  his  last  tribute  to  the  master  of  his  world  of  dreams. 

(W.S.R:.;D.F.T.) 

In  the  articles  on  Music  and  Opera,  Wagner's  task  in  music- 
drama  is  described,  and  it  remains  here  to  discuss  his  progress 
in  the  operas  themselves.  This  progress  has  perhaps  no  parallel 
in  any  art,  and  certainly  none -in  music,  for  even  Beethoven's 
progress  was  purely  an  increase  in  range  and  power.  Beethoven, 
we  know,  lost  sympathy  with  his  early  works  as  he  grew  older; 
but  that  was  because  his  later  works  absorbed  his  interest,  not 
because  his  early  works  misrepresented  his  ideals.  Wagner's 
earlier  works  have  too  long  been  treated  as  if  they  represented 
the  pure  and  healthy  childhood  of  his  later  ideal;  as  if  Lohengrin 
stood  to  Parsifal  as  Haydn,  Mozart  and  early  Beethoyen  stand 
to  Beethoven's  last  quartets.  But  Wagner  never  thus  represented 
the  childhood  of  an  ideal,  though  he  attained  the  manhood  of 
the  most  comprehensive  ideal  yet  known  in  art.  To  change  the 
metaphor — the  ideal  was  always  in  sight,  and  Wagner  never 
swerved  from  his  path  towards  it;  but  that  path  began  in  a 
blaze  of  garish  false  lights,  and  it  had  become  yery  tortuous 
before  the  light  of  day  prevailed.  Beethoven  was  trained  in  the 
greatest  and  most  advanced  musical  tractition  of  his  time. .  For 
all  his  Wagnerian  impatience,  his  progress  was  no  struggle  from 
out  of  a  squalid  environment;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  his  latest 
discoveries  was  the  greatness  of  his  master  Haydn.  Now 
Wagner's  excellent  teacher  Weinlig  did  certainly,  as  Wagner 
hinuelf  testifies,  teach  him  more  of  good  music  than  Beethoveiif 
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Haydn  and  Mozart  could  have  seen  in  their  youth;  for  he 
showed  him  Beethoven.  But  this  would  not  help  Wagner  to 
feel  that  oontemporaiy  music  was  really  a  great  art;  indeed  it 
could  only  show  him  that  he  was  growing  up  in  a  pseudo-classical 
time,  in  which  the  approval  of  persons  l^f  "  good  taste  "  was 
seldom  directed  to  things  of  vital  promise.  Again,  he  began 
with  far  greater  facility  in  literature  than  in  music,  if  only 
because  a  play  can  be  copied  ten  times  faster  than  a  full  score. 
Wagner  was  always  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  books  were  thai, 
as  now,  both  cheaper  than  music  and  easier  to  read.  Moreover, 
the  higher  problems  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  classical 
sonata  forms  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  academic  teaching, 
which  is  compelled  to'  be  contented  with  a  practical  plausibility 
of  musical  design;  and  the  instrumental  music  which  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  style  of  art  in  1830  was  as  far  beyond  Wagner's 
early  command  of  such  plausibility  as  it  was  obviously  already 
becoming  a  mere  academic  game.  Lastly,  the  rules  of  that  game 
were  useless  on  the  stage,  and  Wagner  soon  found  in  Meyerbeer 
a  master  of  grand  opera  who  was  dazzling  the  world  by  means 
which  merely  disgusted  the  more  serious  academic  musicians 
of  the  day. . 

In  Rienzi  Wagner  would  already  have  been  Meyerbeer's  rival, 
t>ut  that  his  sincerity,  and  his  initial  lack  of  that  musical  savoir 
/aire  which  is  prior  to  the  individual  handling  of  ideas,  put 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  Though  Meyerbeer  wrote  much  that  is 
intrinsically  more  dull  and  vulgar  than  the  overture  to  Rienzi, 
he  never  combined  such  serious  efforts  with  a  technique  so  like 
that  of  a  military  bandmaster.  The  step  from  Rienzi  to  Der 
fliegende  Hollander  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  would  be  inexplicable  if  Rietui  contained. nothing  good  and 
if  Der  fliegende  HolUtnder  did  not  contain  many  reminiscences 
of  the  decline  of  Italian  opera;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
case  the  lapses  into  vulgar  music  have  a  distinct  dramatic  value. 
Though  Wagner  cannot  as  yet  be  confidently  credited  with  a 
satiric  intention  in  his  bathos,  the  fact  remains  that  all  the 
Rossinian  passages  are  associated  with  the  character  of  Daland, 
80  as  to  express  his  vulgar  delight  at  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
rich  son-in-law  in  the  mysterious  Dutch  seaman.  Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  work  (except  in  the  prettily  scored  "  Spinning  Song," 
and  other  harmless  and  vigorous  tunes)  has  more  affinity  with 
Wagner's  mature  style  than  the  bulk  of  its  much  more  ambitious 
successors,  Tannkduser  and  Lohengrin,  The  wonderful  overture 
is  more  highly  organized  and  less  unequal  than  that  of  Tann- 
kiluser;  and  idthough  Wagner  uses  less  Ixit-motif  than  Weber 
(see  Opera,  ad  fin.)  and  divides  the  piece  into  "  numbers  " 
of  classical  size,  the  effect  is  so  continuous  that  the  divisions 
could  hardly  be  guessed  by  ear.  Moreover,  the  work  was 
intended  to  be  in  one  act,  and  is  now  so  performed  at 
Bayreuth;  and,  although  it  is  very  long  for  a  one-act  opera, 
this  is  certainly  the  only  form  which  does  justice  to  Wagner's 

conception.' 

Spohr's  appreciation  of  Der  fliegende  RoMnder  is  a  remarkable 
point  in  musical  history;  and  his  criticism  that  Wagner's  style 
(in  Tannh&user)  "  lacked  rotmdcd  periods  "  shows  the  best  effect 
of  that  style  on  a  well-disposed  contemporary  mind.  Of  course, 
from  Wagner's  mature  point  of  view  his  early  style  is  far  too 
much  cut  up  by  periods  and  full  closes;  and  its  prophetic  traits 
are  so  incomparably  more  striking  than  its  resemblance  to  any 
earlier  art  that  we  often  feel  that  only  the  full  closes  stand 
between  it  and  the  true  Wagner.  But  Spohr  would  feel  Wagner's 
works  to  be  an  advance  upon  contemporary  romantic  opera 
rather  than  a  foreshadowing  of  an  unknown  future.  When  we 
listen  to  the  free  declamation  of  the  singers  at  the  outset  of  Der 
fliegende  Hollander — a  declamation  which  is  accompanied^  by 

^  The  subsequent  division  into  three  acts,  as  'given  in  allr  the 
published  editions,  has  been  effected  in  the  crudest  way  by  inaertins 
a  full  dose  in  the  orchestral  interludes  at  the  changes  of  scene,  and 
then  beginnin{{  the  next  scene  by  taking  up  the  mterludes  again. 
The  true  version  can  be  recovered  from  the  published  score  as 
follows:  In  act  x  skip  from  the  last  bar  but  four  to  the  41  st  bar 
of  the  introduction  to  the  2nd  act;  and  at  the  end  of  the  and  act 
skip  from  the  last  bar  but  five  to  tiie  8th  bu  of  the  entr'acte  to  the 
3rd  act* 


an  orchestral  and  thematic  texture  as  far  removed  from  that  oC 
mere  recitative  as  it  is  from  the  forms  of  the  classical  aria— the 
repetition  of  a  whole  sentence  in  order  to  form  a  firm  musical 
close  has  almost  as  quaint  a  ring  as  a  Shakespearean  rhymed  tag 
would  have  in  a  prose  drama  of  Ibsen.  To  Spohr  the  frequency  of 
these  incidents  must  have  produced  the  impression  that  Wagner 
was  perpetually  beginning  arias  and  breaking  them  off  at  once. 
With  all  its  defects,  Der  fliegende  HoliSnder  is  the  most  masterly 
and  the  least  unequal  of  Wagner's  early  works.  As  drama  it 
stood  immeasurably  above  any  opera  since  Chcrubini's  Meiit. 
As  a  complete  fusion  between  dramatic  and  musteal  movement, 
its  very  crudities  point  to  its  immense  advance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  propounded  chaotically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  by  Monteverde,  and  solved  in  a  simpk  form 
by  Gluck.  And  as  the  twofold  musical  and  dramatic  achie\'e- 
mcnt  of  one  mind,  it  already  places  Wagner  beyond  paxallel  in 
.  the  history  of  art. 

Tannhduser  is  on  a  grander  scale,  but  its  musical  execution  is 
disappointing.  The  weakest  passages  in  Der  fliegende  Hetldnder 
are  not  so  helpless  as  the  original  recitatives  of  Venus  in  the  first 
act;  or  Tannhauser's  song,  which  was  too  far  involved  in  the  whole 
scheme  to  be  ousted  by  the  mature  "  New  Venusberg  music  " 
with  which  Wagner  fifteen  years  later  got  rid  both  of  the  end 
of  the  overture  and  what  he  called  his  "  Palais-Royal  '*  Venus. 
It  is  really  very  difficult  to  understand  Schumann's  impression 
that  the  musical  technique  of  Tannhduser  shows  a  remarkable 
improvement.  Not  until  the  third  act  docs  the  great  Wagner 
arbitrate  in  the  struggle  between  amateurishness  and  theatricality 
in  the  music,  though  at  all  points  his  epoch-making  stagecraft 
asserts  itself  with  a  force  that  tempts  us  to  treat  the  whole  work 
as  if  it  were  on  the  Wagnerian  plane  of  Tannhauser's  account  oi 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  third  acL  But  the  history  of  mid-xQth- 
century  music  is  unintelligible  until  we  face  the  fact  that,  when 
the  anti- Wagnerian  storm  was  already  at  its  height,  Wagner  was 
still  fighting  for  the  recognition  of  music  which  was  noost  definite 
just  where  it  realized  with  ultra-Meycrbeerian  brilliance  all  that 
Wagner  had  already  begun  to  detest.  No  contemporar>',  un- 
aided by  personal  knowledge,  could  be  expected  to  trust  in 
Wagner's  purity  of  ideal  on  the  strength  of  Tannkdiuer^  which 
actually  achieved  popularity  by  such  coarse  methods  of  climax 
as  the  revivalistic  end  of  the  overture,  by  such  maudlin  pathos 
as  0  du  mein  holder  Abendstern,  and  by  the  amiably  childish 
grand-opera  skill  with  which  half  the  action  is  achieved  by 
processions  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  music  is  repre> 
sented  by  fanfares.  These  features  established  the  work  in  a 
position  which  it  will  always  maintain  by  its  unprecedented 
dramatic  qualities  and  by  the  glory  refiected  from  Wagner's 
later  achievements;  but  we  shall  not  appreciate  the  marvel  of 
its  nobler  features  if  we  continue  at  this  time  of  day  to  regard 
the  bulk  of  the  music  as  worthy  of  a  great  composer. 

After  even  the  finest  things  in  Tannhduser,  the  Verspiel  to 
Lohengrin  comes  as  a  revelation,  with  its  quiet  solemnity  and 
breadth  of  design,  its  ethereal  purity  of  tone-colour,  and  Its 
complete  emancipation  from  earlier  <^ratic  forms.  The  sus- 
pense and  climax  in  the  first  act  is  so  intense,  and  the  whole 
drama  h  so  w^cll  designed,  that  we  must  have  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  later  Wagner  before  we  can  see  how  far  the  quality  of 
musical  thought  still  falls  short  of  his  ideals.  The  elaborate 
choral  writing  sometimes  rises  to  almost  Hellenic  regions  of 
dramatic  art;  and  there  is  no  crudeness  in  the  passages  that 
carry  on  the  story  quietly  in  reaction  from  the  climaxes — ^a 
test  far  too  severe  for  Tannhduser  and  rather  severe  for  even 
the  mature  works  of  Gluck  and  Weber.  The  orchestration  is 
already  almost  classically  Wagnerian;  though  there  remains 
an  excessive  amount  of  tremolo,  besides  a  few  lapses  into  comic 
violence,  as  in  the  yelpings  which  accompany  Ortrud's  lage 
in  the  night-scene  in  the  second  act.  But  the  mere  tone-cc^urs 
of  that  scene  are  enough  to  make  a  casual  listener  ima^Ae  Xhzt 
he  is  dealing  with  the  true  Wagner:  the  variety  of  tone  never 
fails,  and  depends  on  no  immoderate  paraphernalia;  for,  f&r> 
reaching  as  arc  the  results  of  the  s3rstematic  increase  of  the 
classical  pairs  of  wind-instruments  to  groups  of  three,  this  is 
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I  very  modest  nform  comiMtred  to  the  banausic  "  extra  attrac- 
Umis  '*  of  every  new  production  of  Meyerbeer's. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  With  the  growing 
certainty  of  touch  a  stiffness  of  movement  appears  which  gradually 
disturbs  the  listener  who  can  appreciate  freedom,  whether  in 
the  classical  forms  which  Wagner  has  now  abolished,  or  in  the 
najcstic  fiow  of  Wagner's  later  style.  Full  doses  and  repeated 
sentences  no  longer  confuse  the  issue,  but  in  their  absence  we 
begin  to  notice  the  incessant  squareness  of  the  ostensibly  fret 
rhythms.  The  immense  amount  of  pageantry,  though  (as  in 
Taiukiuscr)  good  in  dramatic  motive  and  executed  with  splendid 
stagecraft,  goes  far  to  stultify  Wagner's  already  vigorous  attitude 
of  protest  against  grand-opera  methods;  by  way  of  preparation 
im  the  ethereally  poetic  end  he  gives  us  a  disinfected  present 
from  Meyerbeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene,  where  mounted 
trumpeteis  career  round  the  stage  in  full  blast  for  three  long 
mmutes;  and  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  is  an  outburst  of 
sheer  gratuitous  vulgarity.  Again,  the  anti-Wagnerians  were 
cotirely  justified  in  penetrating  below  the  splendidly  simple 
sod  original  orchestration  of  the  night-scene  between  Ortrud 
2nd  Telnmund,  and  pointing  out  how  feebly  its  music  drifts 
aoxnig  a  dozen  vague  keys  by  means  of  the  diminished  7  th; 
s  device  which  teachers  have  tried  to  weed  out  of  every  bigh- 
flovn  exercise  since  that  otiose  chord  was  first  discovered  in 
the  17th  century.  The  mature  Wagner  would  not  have  carried 
out  twenty  bars  in  his  flattest  scenes  with  so  little  musical  in- 
vention. We  must  not  forget  that  these  boyish  demerits  belong 
to  the  work  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  whose  dainu  and  aspirations 
already  purported  to  dwarf  the  whole  record  of  the  classics. 
And  t^  defects  are  in  all  respects  commonplace;  they  have  no 
resemblance  to  that  uncanny  discoAifort  which  often  warns 
the  viae  critic  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  immortal. 

The  crowning  complication  in  the  effect  of  Der  fiiegende 
HoUdader,  Tannhiuser  and  Lohengrin  on  the  musical  thought 
of  the  19th  century  was  that  the  unprecedented  fusion  of  their 
musical  with  thdr  dramatic  contents  revealed  some  of  the  meaning 
of  serious  mtt»c  to  ears  that  had  been  deaf  to  the  classics. 
WagDcrism  was  henceforth  proclaimed  out  of  the  mouths  of 
habes  and  sucklings;  learned  musicians  felt  that  it  had  an 
unfair  advantage;  and  by  the  time  Wagner's  popularity  began 
to  thrive  as  a  persecuted  heresy  he  had  left  it  in  the  lurch. 

Wagner  had  hardly  finished  the  score  of  Lohengrin  before 
be  vas  at  work  upon  the  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  NibelUngcn. 
And  with  this  he  suddenly  became  a  mature  artist.  On  a  super- 
ficial view  this  is  a  paradox,  for  there  are  many  more  violations 
of  probability  and  much  graver  faults  of  structure  in  the  later 
works  than  in  the  earlier.  Every  critic  could  recognize  the 
stroaonl  merits  of  the  earlier  plays,  for  their  operatic  con- 
ventionalities and  abruptness  of  motive  are  always  intelligible 
a  stage  devices.  Jealousy  might  prompt  a  doubt  whether 
these  piays  were  within  the  scope  of  "legitimate**  music; 
but  they  were  obviously  stories  of  exceptional  musical  and 
romantic  beauty,  presented  with  Utcrary  resources  unprecedented 
io  operatic  libretti.  Now  the  later  dramas  are  often  notoriously 
awkward  and  redundant;  while  the  removal  of  those  convenient 
operatic  devices  which  symbolize  situations  instead  of  devdoping 
them,  docs  not  readily  appear  to  be  compensated  for  by  any 
sopcrior  artbtic  resource^  But  there  is  a  higher  point  of  view 
than  that  of  story-telling.  In  the  development  of  characters  and 
iateUectoal  kleas  Wagner's  later  works  show  a  power  before  which 
his  earlier  stagecraft  shrinks  into  insignificance.  It  would  not 
have  suflkcd  even  to  indicate  his  later  ideas.  To  handle  these 
so  successfully  that  we  can  discriminate  defects  from  qualities 
&t  ^,  is  proof  of  the  technique  of  a  master,  even  though  the 
(aolts  extend  to  whote  categories  of  literature.  The  faults 
oake  analysis  exceptionally  difficult, .  for  they  are  no  longer 
eomoonfdace;  indeed,  the  gravest  dangers  of  modem  Wagnerism 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  non-musical  aspect 
is  which  Wagner's  later  work  is  not  important  enough  to  produce 
a  ichool  of  essentially  non-musical  critics  who  have  no  notion 
how  far  Wagner's  mature  music  transcends  the  rest  of  his  thought, 
nor  bow  often  it  rises  where  his  plulosophy  falls.    Thus  the 


prominent  school  of  criticism  which  appraised  Wagner  in  the 
19th  century  by  his  approximation  to  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  appraises  him  in  the  aoth  by  his  approximation  to 
Bernard  Shaw;  with  the  absurd  result  that  GCUerdHmmtrvng 
is  ruled  out  as  a  reactionary  failure.  It  is  true  that  its  only 
cbnceivable  moral  is  flatly  the  opposite  of  that  "  redemption 
by  love '.'  which  Wagner  strenuouriy  preaches  in  a  passage  at 
the  end  which  remained  unset  because  he  considered  it  already 
expressed  by  the  music.  Indeed,  though  Wagner's  later  treat- 
ment of  love  is  perhaps  the  main  source  of  his  present  popularity 
it  seldom  rises  to  his  loftiest  regions  except  where  it  is  thwarted. 
The  love  that  is  disguised  in  the  deadly  feud  between  bolde 
and  Tristan,  before  the  drinking  of  the  fatal  potion,  rises  even 
above  the  music;  the  love-duet  in  the  second  act  depends  for 
its  greatness  on  its  introduction,  before  the  lovers  have  met, 
and  its  wonderful  slow  movement  (shortly  before  the  catastrophe) 
where  they  are  dmost  silent  and  leave  everything  to  the  music: 
the  intervening  twenty  minutes  is  an  exhausting  storm  in  which 
the  words  are  the  sophisticated  rhetoric  of  a  19th-century  novel 
of  passion,  translated  into  terribly  turgid  verse  and  set  to  music 
that  b  more  interesting  as  an  intellectual  ferment  than  effective 
as  a  representation  of  emotions  which  previous  dramatbts 
have  wisely  left  to  the  imagination.  But  so  long  as  we  treat 
Wagner  like  a  prose  philosopher,  a  librettbt,  a  poet,  a  mere 
musician,  or  anything  short  of  the  complex  and  many-sided 
artbt  he  really  b,  we  shall  find  insuperable  obstacles  to  under- 
standing or  enjoying  hb  works.  A  true  work  of  art  b  incompar- 
ably greater  than  the  sum  of  its  ideas;  apart  from  the  fact  that, 
if  its  ideas  are  innumerable  and  various,  prose  philosophers 
are  apt  to  complain  that  it  hatf  none.  And  every  additional 
idea  that  does  not  merely  derange  an  art  enlarges  it  as  it  were 
by  a  new  dimension  in  space.  Wagner  added  all  the  arts  to 
each  other,  and  in  one  of  them  be  attained  so  consummate 
a  mastery  that  we  can  coiffidently  turn  to  it  when  hb  words 
and  doctrines  fail  us.  Even  when  we  treat  him  merely  as  a 
dramatist  oxir  enjoyment  of  hb  later  works  gains  enormously 
if  we  take  them  as  organic  wholes,  and  not  as  mere  plots  dressed 
up  in  verse  and  action.  It  matters  little  that  Parsifal  requires 
two  nameless  attendant  characters  in  a  long  opening  scene, 
for  the  sole  purpose  Of  telling  the  antecedents  of  the  story, 
when  a  situation  b  thereby  revved  which  for  subtlety  and  power 
has  hardly  a  paralld  since  Greek  tragedy^  The  vast  myth  of 
the  Ring  is  related  in  full  several  times  in  each  of  the  three  main 
dramas,  with  ruthless  dbregard  for  the  otherwise  magnificent 
dramatic  effect  of  the  whole;  hosts  of  original  dramatic  and 
ethical  ideas,  with  which  Wagner's  brain  was  even  more  fertile 
than  hb  voluminous  prose  works  would  indicate,  assert  them- 
selves at  all  points,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  repeated  attempts 
to  allegorize  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  all  efforts  to  read 
a  consistent  scheme,  ethical  or  philosophical,  into  the  result 
are  doomed  to  failure;  but  all  this  matters  little,  so  long  as  we 
have  Wagner's  unfailing  later  resources  in  those  higher  dramatic 
verities  which  present  to  us  emotions  and  actions,  human  and 
divine,  as  things  essentially  complex  and  conflicting,  inevitable 
as  natural  laws,  incalculable  as  natural  phenomena. 

Wagner's  choice  of  subjects  had  from  the  outset  shown  an 
imagination  far  above  that  of  any  earlier  librettbt;  yet  he  had 
begun  with  stories  which  could  attract  ordinary  minds,  as  he 
dbmally  realized  when  the  libretto  of  Der  fiiegende  HoiUindn 
so  pleased  the  Parisian  wire-pullers  that  It  was  promptly  set  to 
music  by  one  of  their  friends.  But  with  Der  Ring  des  Nibdungen 
Wagner  devoted  himself  to  a  story  which  any  ordinary  dramatist 
would  find  as  unwieldy  as,  for  instance,  most  of  Shakespeare's 
subjects;  a  story  in  which  ordinary  canons  of  taste  and  prob- 
ability were  violated  as  they  are  in  real  life  and  in  great  art. 
Wagner's  first  inspiration  was  for  an  opera  {Siegfried's  Tod^ 
projected  in  1848)  on  the  death  of  Germany's  mythical  hero; 
but  he  found  that  the  story  needed  a  preliminary  drama  to 
convey  its  antecedents.  This  preliminary  drama  soon  proved 
to  need  another  to  explain  it,  which  again  finally  needed  a  short 
introductory  drama.  Thus  the  plan  of  the  Ring  was  sketched 
in  reverse  order;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  GdtUrdUmmerung 
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shows  traces  of  tlie  fact  that  Wagner  had  begun  his  scheme  in  the 
days  when  French  grand  opera,  with  its  ballets  and  pageantry, 
8tiU  influenced  him.  There  is  Little  doubt  that  some  redundant 
narratives  in  the  Ring  were  of  earlier  conception  than  the  four 
complete  dramas,  and  that  their  survival  is  due  partly  to  Wagner's 
natural  affection  for  work  on  which  he  had  spent  pains,  and  partly 
to  a  dim  notion  that  (like  Browning's  method  in  The  Ring  and 
the  Book)  they  might  serve  to  reveal  the  story  afresh  in  the  light 
of  each  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  confidently  date 
the  purification  of  Wagner's  music  at  the  moment  when  he  set 
to  work  on  a  story  which  carried  him  finally  away  from  that 
world  of  stereotyped  operatic  passions  into  which  he  had  already 
breathed  so  much  disturbing  life. 

The  disturbing  life  already  appears  in  Derfiiegende  HoMnder, 
at  the  point  where  Senta's  father  enters  with  the  Dutchman, 
and  Senta  (who  is  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  SckipOrtnerei 
over  the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman)  stands  rooted  to  the 
spot,  comparing  the  living  Dutchman  with  his  portrait  which 
hangs  over  the  door.  The  conflict  between  her  passionate  fascina- 
tion and  her  disgust  at  her  father's  vulgarity  is  finely  realized 
both  in  music  and  drama;  but,  if  we  are  able  to  appreciate  it, 
then  the  operatic  convention  by  which  Senta  avows  her  passion 
becomes  crude.  Ethical  and  operatic  points  of  view  are  similarly 
confused  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Ffying  Dutchman  can  be 
^ved  by  a  faithful  woman,  though  it  appears  from  the  relations 
between  Senta  and  Erik  that  so  long  as  the  woman  is  faithful 
to  the  Dutchman  it  does  not  matter  that  she  jilts  some  one  else. 
Erik  would  not  have  been  a  sufiidently  pathetic  operatic  tenor 
if  his  claim  on  Senta  had  been  less  complete.  In  Tannhduser 
and  Lohengrin  Wagner's  intellectual  power  develops  far  more 
rapidly  in  the  dranui  than  in  the  music  The  Sdngerkrieg^  with 
its  disastrous  conflict  between  the  sincere  but  unnatural  ascetidsm 
of  the  orthodox  Minnesingers  and  the  irrepressible  human  passion 
of  Tannhiuser,  is  a  conception  the  vitality  of  which  would 
reduce  Tannhiiuser's  repentance  to  the  level  of  Robert  le  Diable, 
were  it  not  that  the  music  of  the  SUngerkrieg  has  no  structural 
power,  and  little  distinction  beyond  a  certain  poetic  value  in  the 
tones  of  violas  which  had  k>ng  ago  been  fully  exploited  by 
Mozart  and  M£hul,  while  the  music  of  TannhSluser's  pilgrimage 
ranks  with  the  Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin  as  a  wonderful  foreshadow- 
ing of  Wagner's  mature  style.  Again,  the  appeal  to  "  God's 
judgment "  in  the  trial  by  battle  in  Lohengrin  is  a  subject  of 
which  no  earlier  librettist  could  have  made  more  than  a  plausible 
mess — ^which  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  music  as  music 
But  as  dramatist  Wagner  compels  our  resp6ct  for  the  power  that 
without  gloss  or  apology  brings  before  us  the  king,,  a  model  of 
royal  fair-mindedness  and  ^>od-nature,  acquiescing  in  Tel- 
ramund's  monstrous  claim  to  accuse  Elsa  without  evidence, 
simply  because  it  is  a  hard  and  self-evident  fact  that  the  persons 
of  the  drama  live  in  an  age  in  which  such  claims  seemed  reason- 
able. Telramund,  again,  is  no  ordinary  operatic  villain;  there 
is  genuine  tragedy  in  his  moral  ruin;  and  even  the  melodramatic 
Ortrud  is  a  much  more  life-like  intrigante  than  might  be  Inferred 
from  Wagner's  hyperbolical  stage-directions,  which  almost 
always  show  his  manner  at  its  worst. 

In  Lohengrin  we  take  leave  of  the  early  music  that  obscured 
V^agner's  ideals,  and  in  the  Ring  we  come  to  the  music  which 
transcends  all  other  aspects  of  Wagnerism.  Had  Wagner  been 
a  man  of  more  urbane  literary  intellect  he  might  have  been  less 
ambitious  oi- expressing  a  world-philosophy  in  music-drama; 
and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  result  might  have  been  a  less 
intermittent  dramatic  movement  in  his  later  works,  and  a  balance 
of  ethical  ideas  at  once  more  subtle  and  more  orthodox.  But 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  Wagner  would  then  have  found  hil 
artistic  difficulties  too  formidable  to  let  the  ideas  descend  to  us 
from  Walhalla  and  the  Hall  of  the  Grail  at  all.  More  than  a 
modicum  of  rusticity  is  needed  as  a  protection  to  a  man  who 
attempts  such  colossal  reforms.  This  necessity  had  its  conse- 
quences in  the  disquieting  inequalities  of  Wagner's  early  work, 
and  the  undeniable  egotism  that  embittered  his  fiery  nature 
throughout  hb  life;  whUc  the  cut-and-dried  system  of  culture 
of  later  Wagnerian  discipleship  has  revenged  him  in  a  specially 


sacerdotal  type  of  tradition,  which  makes  progress  even  in  the 
study  of  his  works  impossible  except  through  revolt.  Such  are 
the  penalties  exacted  by  the  irony  of  fate,  for  the  wo^'s 
persecution  of  its  prophets. 

Genuinely  dramatic  music,  even  if  it  seem  as  purely  muacal 
as  Mozart's,  must  always  be  approached  through  its  dnma;  and 
Wagner's  masterpieces  demand  that  we  shall  use  this  ai^roach ; 
but,  as  with  Mozart,  we  must  not  stop  on  the  threshold.  With 
Mozart  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  so.  But  with  Wagner,  just 
as  there  are  people  who  have  never  tried  to  follow  a  sonata  but 
who  have  been  awakened  by  his  music-dramas  to  a  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  serious  music,  so  there  are  lovers  of  music  who 
avow  that  they  owe  to  Wagner  their  appreciation  of  poetry. 
But  people  who&e  love  of  literature  is  more  independent  find  it 
hard  to  take  Wagner's  poetry  and  prose  seriously,  unless  they 
have  already  measured  him  by  his  music  He  effected  oo  refona 
in  literature;  his  meticulous  adherence  to  the  archaic  alliteration 
of  the  Nibelungenlied  is  not  allied  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in 
verbal  soimd  or  verse-rhythm;  and  hb.ways  of  expressing 
emotion  in  language  consist  chiefly  in  the  piUng-up  of  super- 
latives. Yet  he  was  too  full  of  dramatic  inspiration  to  remain 
perpetually  victimized  by  the  Conscientious  affectations  of  the 
amateur  author;  and,  where  dramatic  situations  axe  not  only 
poetical  but  (as  in  the  first  act  of  Die  WalkUre  and  the  Waidweben 
scene  in  Siegfried)  too  elemental  for  strained  language,  Wagner 
is  often  supremely  eloquent  simply  because  he  has  no  occasaoa 
to  try  to  write  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  when  a  great  dramatic 
climax  has  given  place  to  a  lyrical  anticlimax,  retrospective 
moods,  subtleties  of  emotion  and  crowning  musical  -thoughts 
press  in.  upon  Wagner's  mind  with  a  closeness  that  determines 
every  word;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  whole  third  act  of  Tristan, 
as  Wagner  said  when  he  was  working  at  it;  <A  "  overwhelming 
tragic  power,"  but  Isolde's  dying  utterances  (which  occupy  the 
last  five  minutes  and  are,  of  course,  totally  without  action  or 
dramatic  tension)  were  not  unlike  fine  poetry  even  before  the 
music  was  written.  But,  as  a  rule,  Wagner's  poetic  diction  must 
simply  be  tolerated  by  the  critic  who  would  submit  himseli  to 
Wagner's  ideas. 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  Wagner  means,  we  must  fi^t  our 
way  through  his  drama  to  his  music;  and  we  must  hot  escpect 
to  find  that  each  phrasie  in  the  mouth  of  the  actor  corrc^mnds 
word  for  note  with  the  music    That  sort  of  correspondence 
Wagner  leaves  to.  his  imitators;  and  his  views  on  "  Leit-motif- 
hunting,"  as  expressed  in  his  prose  writings  and  conversation, 
are  contemptuously  tolerant.    We  shall  indeed  find  that  his 
orchestra  interprets  the  dramatic!  situations  which  his' poetry 
roughly  outlines.    But  we  shall  also  find  that,  even  if  we  oouid 
conceive  the  poetry  to  be  a  perfect  expression  of  all  that  (an  be 
given  in  words  and  actions,  the  orchestra  will  express  aomething 
greater;  it  will  not  run  parallel  with  the  poetry;  the  Leiimolif 
system  will  not  be  a  collection  of  labels;  the  musical  expression 
of  singer  and  orchestra  will  not  be  a  ipere  heightened  resource  of 
dramatic  declamation.   All  that  kind  of  pre-established  harmony 
Wagner  left  behind  him  the  moment  he  deserted  the  heroes  and 
villains  of  romantic  opera  for  the  visionary  and  true  tragedy  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  giants  and  gnomes,  with  beauty,  nobility 
and  love  in  the  wrong,  and  the  forces  of  destntcti<m  and  hate 
set  free  by  blind  justice. 

Let  us  illustrate  Wagner's  mature  use  of  Leitmotif  by  the  theme 
which  happens  to  be  associated  with  Alberich's  ring.  The  fact 
that  this  theme  is  commonly  called  the  "  Ring-motif  "  is  a  glaring 
instance  of  what  Wagner  has  had  to  enduro  from  hb  friends. 
Important  as  the  ring  b  throus^out  the  tetralogy,  Wagner  would 
no  more  think  of  associating  a  theme  with  it  for  its  own  sake 
than  he  would  think  of  associating  a  theme  with  Wotan's  hat. 
Why  should  a  Ring-motif  be  transformed  into  the  theme  repre- 
senting Walhalla?  Are  we  to  guess  that  the  connexion  of  ideas 
is  that  Wotan  had  eventually  to  pay  for  Walhalla  by  the  ring? 
But  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  under  which  thb  thicme 
arises,  its  purport  and  development  become  deep  and  uaturaL 
Tbe  Rhine-daughters  have  been  teasing  the  Nibelung  Alb^^ch, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  the  Rhine-gold. which  shines  at 
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the  top  d  a  rock  as  the  sun  strikes  it  through  the  water.  Alberich 
does  not  think  much  of  the  gold  if  its  only  use  is  for  these  water- 
children's  games.  But  one  of  the  Rhine-daughters  tells  him  that 
"  be  who  could  make  the  gold  into  a  ring  would  become  master 
of  the  worid,"  and  to  these  words  the  so-called  Ring-motif  is 
fint  sung  (see  Melody,  Example  i  x).  The  Rhine-daughter  sings 
it  in  a  childlike,  indolently  graceful  way  which  well  expresses 
the  kind  of  toy  the  ring  or  the  world  itself  would  be  to  her. 
One  of  her  sisters  bids  her  be  careful,  but  they  reassure  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  Rhine-gold  is  safe,  since  no  one 
can  win  it  who  does  not  renounce  love.  Alberich  broods  over 
what  he  hears,  and  already  the  theme  changes  its  character  as 
he  thinks  oi  such  mastery  of  the  world  as  he  might  gain  by  it 
(Melody,  Ex.  la).  He  curses  love  and  grasps  the  gold.  The 
theme  of  worid-mastery  grows  dark  with  the  darkness  of  the 
Nibelung's  mind.  The  waters  of  the  Rhine  change  into  black 
mists  which  grow  grey  and  thin,  while  the  now  sinister  theme 
becomes  softer  and  smoother.  Then  it  breaks  gently  forth  in  a 
noble,  swinging  rhythm  and  massively  soft  braren  tones,  as 
Wotan  awakes  on  a  mountain  height  and  gazes  upon  Walhalla, 
his  newly  finished  palace  which  he  has  bid  the  giants  build,  so 
that  from  it  he  may  rule  the  world  (Melody,  Ex.  13) .  The  theme 
thos  shows  no  trivial  connexion  with  a  stage-property,  mechanic- 
ally important  in  the  plot;  but  it  represents  the  desire  for 
power,  ajod  what  that  desire  means  to  each  different  type  of  mind. 
The  gixls,  as  the  giants  plaintively  admit,  "  rule  by  beauty"; 
hence  the  "  WalhalJa-motif ."  What  it  becomes  in  the  mind  of 
the  Nibelong  is  grimly  evident  when  Alberich  uses  his  ring  in 
Nibelheim.  The  Rhine<iaughters'  exultant  cry  of  "  Rhine-gold  " 
is  there  tortured  in  an  extremely  remote  modulation  at  the  end 
of  a  very  sinbter  transformation  of  the  theme;  and  the  orchestra- 
tion, with  its  lurid  but  smothered  brass  instruments,  its  penetrat- 
ing low  reed  tones  and  its  weird  drum-roll  beaten  on  a  suspended 
cymbal,  b  more  awe-inspiring  than  anything  dreamed  of  by  the 
devetvst  of  those  composers  who  do  not  create  intellectual  causes 
Ua  their  effects. 

A  famous  and  typical  instance  of  Wagner's  use  of  Leitmotif  in 
tragk  irony  b  the  passage  where  Hagen  gives  Siegfried  friendly 
welcome,  to  the  melody  of  the  curse  which  Alberich  pronounced 
oa  the  ring  and  all  who  approached  it.  The  more  subtle  examples 
are  inexhaustible  in  variety  and  resource;  and  perhaps  the 
climax  of  subtlety  b  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Leitmotif  in  the 
fint  scene  of  the  third  act  of  GdUerdSmmerung,  when  Siegfried 
throws  away  hb  last  chance  of  averting  hb  doom.  The  Rhine- 
<iau^ters  appear  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  the  ring  that 
is  on  his  finger.  Siegfried  refuses.  They  laugh  at  his  stinginess 
aod  disappear.  Siegfried  b  piqued,  and  caUs  them  back  to  offer 
them  the  ring.  Unfortunately  they  tell  him  of  its  curse,  and 
prophesy  death  to  him  if  he  keeps  it.  Thb  arouses  hb  spirit  of 
contradiction;  and  he  tdb  them  that  they  might  have  won 
it  from  him  by  coaxing,  but  never  by  threats,  and  that  he  values 
hb  life  00  more  than  the  stone  he  tosses  away  as  he  speaks  to 
them.  In  spite  of  the  necessary  allusions  to  the  ominous  theme 
of  the  curse,  which  would  give  any  less  great  composer  ample 
excuse  for  succumbing  to  the  Ibtener's  sense  of  impending  doom, 
Wagner's  music  q)eaks  to  us  through  the  child-minds  of  the 
Rhine-daughters  and  terrifies  us  with  the  ruthless  calm  of  Nature. 

Ahnost  as  subtle,  and  much  more  directly  impressive,  b  the 
pathos  of  the  death  of  Siegfried,  which  is  heightened  by  an  un- 
Pftcedeotcd  ai^>ea]  to  a  sense  of  musical  form  on  the  scale  of 
the  entire  tetralogy.  Siegfried's  whole  character  and  career  is, 
indeed,  annihilated  in  the  clumsy  progress  towards  this  con- 
Muamation;  but  Shakespeare  might  have  condoned  worse  plots 
for  the  sake  of  so  noble  a  result;  and  indeed  Wagner's  awkward- 
ness arise)  mainly  from  fear  of  committing  oversights.  Hagcn, 
the  N3>duog's  a(m,  has  managed  to  make  Siegfried  unwittingly 
drink  a  love-potion  with  Gutnme,  which  causes  him  to  forget  his 
own  bride,  BrOnnhilde.  Siegfried  b  then  persuaded  to  transform 
kimself  by  hb  ma^c  Tamhelm  into  the  likeness  of  his  host, 
Gutruae's  brother  Gnnther,  in  order  to  bring  BrOnnhilde  (whose 
•ame  b  now  quite  new  to  him)  from  her  fire-encircled  rock,  so 
thai  Gn&ther  nay  have  her  for  hb  bride  and  Siegfried  may  wed 


Gutnme.  Thb  b  achieved;  and  Brflnnhilde's  horror  and  be- 
wilderment at  meeting  Siegfried  again  as  a  stranger  in  hb  own 
shape  creates  a  situation  which  Siegfried  cannot  understand, 
and  which  Hagen  pretends  to  construe  as  damning  evidence  that 
Siegfried  has  betrayed  Gunther's  honour  as  well  as  Briinnhilde's. 
Hagcn,  Gunther  and  Briinnhilde  therefore  agree  that  Siegfried 
must  die.  In  order  to  spare  Gutrune's  feelings  it  b  arranged 
that  hb  death  shall  appear  as  an  accident  in  a  hunting  party. 
While  the  hunting  party  b  resting  Siegfried  teUs  stories  of  hia 
boyhood,  thus  recalling  the  antecedents  of  thb  drama  with  a 
charming  freshness  and  sense  of  dramatic  and  musical  repose. 
When  he  comes  to  the  point  where  hb  memory  has  been  clouded 
by  Hagen's  speUs,  Hagen  restores  hb  memory  with  another 
magic  potion.  Siegfried  calmly  continues  to  tell  how  he  found 
Briinnhilde  asleep  on  the  fiery  mountain.  Hagen  affects  to 
construe  thb  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  slays  him  as  if  in 
righteous  wrath.  The  dying  Siegfried  calb  on  Briinnhilde  to 
awaken,  and  asks  "  Who  hath  locked  thee  again  in  sleep?" 
He  believes  that  he  b  once  more  with  BrUnnhilde  on  the  Val< 
kyries'  mountain  height;  and  the  harmonies  of  her  awakening 
move  in  untroubled  splendour  till  the  light  of  life  fades  with  the 
light  of  day  and  the  dain  hero  is  carried  to  the  Gibichung's  hall 
through  the  moonlit  mbts,  while  the  music  of  love  and  death 
tells  in  terrible  triumph  more  of  hb  story  than  he  ever  knew. 

The  bare  conception  of  such  art  as  this  shows  how  perfect  is 
the  unity  between  the  different  elements  in  Wagner's  later  music- 
drama.  If  the  music  of  Tristan  b  more  polyphonic  than  that  of 
Lohengrin^  it  b  because  it  b  hardly  figurative  to  call  its  drama 
polyphonic  also.  G>mpare  the  mere  faizy-tale  mystery  of 
Lohengrin's  command  that  Elsa  shall  never  ask  to  know  his 
name,  with  the  profound  fatalbm  of  Isolde's  love-potion.  Apart 
from  the  gain  in  tragic  force  resulting  from  Wagner's  masterly 
development  of  the  character  of  Brangacne,  the  raw  materisd 
of  the  story  was  already  suggestive  of  that  astounding  combina- 
tion of  the  contrasted  themes  of  love  and  death,  the  musical 
execution  of  which  involves  a  harmonic  range  almost  as  far 
beyond  that  of  its  own  day  as  the  ordinary  harmonic  range  of 
the  19th  century  is  beyond  that  of  the  i6th.  In  hb  next  work. 
Die  Meister singer t  Wagner  ingeniously  made  poetry  and  drama 
out  of  an  explicit  manifesto  to  musical  critics,  and  proved  the 
depth  of  hb  music  by  developing  its  everyday  resources  and  so 
showing  that  its  vitality  does  not  depend  on  that  extreme 
emotional  force  that  makes  Tristan  und  Isolde  almost  unbearably 
poignant.  Few  things  are  finer  in  music  or  literature  than  the 
end  of  the  second  act  of  Die  Meistersinger^  from  the  point  where 
Sachs's  apprentice  begins  the  riot,  to  the  moment  when  the 
watchman,  frightened  at  the  silence  of  the  moonlit  streets  so 
soon  after  he  has  heard  all  that  noise,  announces  eleven  o'clock 
and  bids  the  folk  pray  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  while 
the  orchestra  tells  us  of  the  dreams  of  Walther  and  Eva  and  ends 
by  putting  poetry  even  into  the  pedantic  ineptitudes  of  the 
malicious  Beckmesser.  Die  Meistersinger  b  perhaps  Wagner's 
most  nearly  pcricct  work  of  art;  and  it  b  a  striking  proof  of  its 
purity  and  greatness  that,  while  the  whole  work  b  in  the  happiest 
comic  vein,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  it  as  in  any  way  slighter  than 
Wagner's  tragic  works.  The  overwhelming  love-tragedy  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  b  hardly  less  perfect,  though  the  simplicity 
of  its  action  exposes  its  longuevrs  to  greater  notoriety  than  those 
which  may  be  found  in  Die  Meistersinger. 

These  two  works  interrupted  the  execution  of  the  Ring  and 
formed  the  stepping-stones  to  Parsifal^  a  work  which  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  mark  a  further  advance  in  that  subtlety  of 
poetic  conception  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  determining 
impulse  to  Wagner's  true  musical  style.  But  in  music  he  had 
no  more  to  learn,  and  Parsifal^  while  the  most  solemn  and 
concentrated  of  all  Wagner's  dramas,  b  musically  not  always 
unsuggestive  of  old  age.  Its. harmonic  style  b,  except  in  the 
Grail  music,  even  more  abstruse  than  in  Tristan)  and  tbe 
intense  quiet  of  the  action  b  far  removed  from  the  forces  which 
in  that  tumultuous  tragedy  carry  the  Ibtener  through  every 
difficulty.  Again,  while  the  Eucharistic  features  in  Parsifal 
I  attract  some  Ibteners,  the  material  effect  of  their  presentation 
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on  the  stage  has  been  known  to  repd  others  who  are  beyond 
suspicion  of  prejudice.  But  the  greatness  of  the  ait  is,  like  its 
subject,  worlds  away  from  material  impressions;  and  a  wide 
consensus  regards  Wagner's  last  work  as  his  loftiest,  both  in 
music  and  poetry.  Certainly  no  poet  would  venture  to  despise 
Wagner's  imaginathre  conception  of  Kundry.  In  his  letters  to 
his  friend  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  it  appears  that  while  he  was 
composing  Tristan  he  already  had  the  inspiration  of  working 
out  the  identification  of  Kundry,  the  messenger  of  the  Grail, 
with  the  temptress  who,  under  the  spell  of  Klingsor,  seduces  the 
knights  of  the  Grail;  and  he  had,  moreover,  thought  out  the 
impressively  obscure  suggestion  that  she  was  Heiodias,  con- 
demned like  the  wandering  Jew  to  live  till  the  Saviour's  second 
coming.  The  quiet  expression  of  these  startling  ideas  is  more 
remarkable  than  their  adoption;  for  smaller  artists  live  on 
still  more  startling  ideas;  but  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
presentation  of  Parsifal,  both  in  his  foolishness  and  in  the  widsom 
which  comes  to  him  through  pity.  The  chief  excuse  for  doubting 
whether  Wagner's  last  work  is  really  his  greatest  is  that  most 
of  its  dramatic  subtleties  are  beyond  musical  expression,  since 
they  do  not  lead  to  definite  conflicts  and  bicndings  of  emotion. 
Where  the  orchestra  shows  that  Parsifal  is  becoming  half-con- 
sftous  of  his  quest  while  Kundiy  is  beguiling  him  with  memories 
of  hb  mother, — and  also  during  the  two  changes  of  scene  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Grail,  where  the  orchestra  mingles  the  agony  of 
Amfortas  and  the  sorrow  of  the  knights  with  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bells, — the  polyphony  is  almost  as  dramatic  as  in  Tristan; 
while  the  prelude  and  the  Ckarfreitagszauber  are  among  the 
clearest  examples  of  the  sublime  since  Beethoven.  But  else- 
where there  are  few  passages  in  which  the  extremely  recondite 
harmonic  style  can  be  with  certainty  traced  to  anything  but 
habit.  This  style  originated,  indeed,  in  a  long  experience  of  the 
profoundest  dramatic  impulses^  but  as  a  habit  it  does  not  seem, 
like  the  greatest  things  in  art,  the  one  inevitable  treatment  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  But,  whatever  our  doubts,  we  may  safely 
regard  Parsifal  as  a  work  which,  like  Beethoven's  last  fugues, 
invites  attack  rather  from  those  critics  who  demand  what  flatters 
.their  own  vanity  than  from  those  who  wish  to  be  inspired  by 
what  they  could  never  have  foreseen  for  themselves. 

In  Wagner's  harmonic  style  we  encounter  the  entire  problem 
of  modem  musical  texture..  Wagner  effected  vast  changes  in 
almost  every  branch  of  his  all-embracing  art,  from  theatre- 
building  and  stage-lighting  to  the  musical  declamation  of  words. 
Most  of  his  reforms  have  since  been  intelligently  carried  out  as 
normal  principles  in  more  arts  than  one;  but,  shocking  as  the 
statement  may  seem  to  20th-century  orthodoxy,  Wagnerian 
harmony  is  a  universe  as  yet  unexplored,  except  by  the  few 
composers  who  are  so  independent  of  its  bewildering  effect  on 
the  generation  that  grew  up  with  it,  that  they  can  use  Wagner's 
resources  as  discreetly  as  he  used  them  himself.  The  last  two 
examples  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Hakmony  show  almost  all 
that  is  new  in  Wagner's  harmonic  principles.  The  peculiar  art 
therein  is  that  while  the  discords  owe  their  intelligibility  and 
softness  to  the  smooth  melodic  lines  by  which  in  "  resolving  " 
they  prove  themselves  but  transient  rainbow-hues  on  or  below 
the  surface,  they  owe  their  strangeness  to  the  intense  vividness 
with  which  at  the  moment  of  impact  they  suggest  a  mysteriously 
remote  foreign  key.  Wagner's  orthodox  contemporaries  regarded 
such  mixtures  of  key  as  sheer  nonsense;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  imitators  agree  with  that  view,  since  they 
either  plagiarise  Wagner's  actual  progressions  or  else  produce 
such  mixtures  with  no  vividness  of  key-colour  and  little  attempt 
to  follow  those  melodic  trains  of  tfaotight  by  which  Wagner 
makes  sense  of  them.  There  is  far  more  of  truly  Wagnerian 
harmony  to  be  found  before  his  time  than  since.  It  was  so  early 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  Chopin  that  a  magnificent  example 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Schumann's  little  tone-portrait  of 
him  in  the  Camaval:  a  very  advanced  Wagnerian  passage  on 
another  principle  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  development  in  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  sonata  Les  Adicux;  while  even 
in  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  music,  and  within  the  limits  of  pure 
diatonic  concord,  the  unexpectedness  of  many  of  Palestrina's 


chords  is  hardly  less  Wagnerian  than  the  perfect  smootlmeas  of 
the  melodic  lines  which  combine  to  produce  them. 

Wagnerian  harmony  is,  then,  neither  aside-issue  nor  a  progress 
per  solium,  but  a  leading  current  in  the  stream  of  musical  evolu- 
tion. That  stream  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  carry  with  it  eveiy 
reality  that  has  been  reached  by  side-issues  and  leaps;  and  of 
such  things  we  have  important  cases  in  the  works  of  Strauss  and 
Debussy.  Strauss  makes  a  steadily  increasing  use  of  avowedly 
irrational  discords,  in  order  to  produce  an  emotionally  apt 
physical  sensation.  Debussy  has  this  in  common  with  Strauss, 
that  he  too  regards  harmonies  as  pure  physical  sensations;  but 
he  differs  from  Strauss  firstly  in  systematically  refusing  to  regard 
them  as  anything  else,  and  secondly  in  his  extreme  sensibility 
to  harshness.  We  have  seen  (in  the  articles  on  Hasmony  and 
Music)  how  harmonic  music  originated  in  just  this  habit  of 
regarding  combinations  of  sound  as  mere  sensations,  and  how 
for  centuries  the  habit  opposed  itself  to  the  intellectual  principles 
of  contrapimtal  harmony.  These  intellectual  principles  are,  of 
course,  not  without  their  own  ground  in  physical  sensation; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Debussy  appeals  beyond  them  to  a  mote 
primitive  instinct;  and  on  it  he  bases  an  almost  perfectly 
coherent  system  of  which  the  laws  are,  like  those  of  i2th-€entuxy 
music,  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  of  classical  harmony. 
The  only  illogical  point  in  his  system  ii  that  the  beauty  of  his 
dreamlike  chords  depends  not  only  on  his  artful  choice  of  a  timbre 
that  minimizes  their  harshness,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  they 
enter  the  ear  with  the  meaning  they  have  acquired  through 
centuries  of  harmonic  evolution  on  classical  lines.  There  is  a 
special  pleasure  in  the  subsidence  of  that  meaning  beneath  a 
soothing  sensation;  but  a  system  based  thereon  cannot  be 
universal.  Its  phenomena  are,  however,  perfectly  real,  and  can 
be  observed  wherever  artbtic  conditions  make  the  tone  of  a 
mass  of  harmony  more  important  than  the  interior  threads  of 
its  texture.  This  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  classical  pianoforte 
music,  in  which  thick  chords  are  subjected  to  polyphonic  laws 
only  in  their  top  and  bottom  notes,  while  the  inner  notes  make  a 
solid  mass  of  sound  in  which  numerous  consecutive  fifths  and 
octaves  are  not  only  harmless  but  essential  to  the  balance  of  tone. 
In  Debussy's  art  the  top  and  bottom  are  also  invoUxd  in  the 
antipolyphonic  laws  of  such  masses  of  sound,  thus  making  these 
laws  paramount. 

The  irrational  discords  of  Strauss  are  also  real  phenomena  in 
musical  aesthetics.  They  are  an  extension  of  the  principle  on 
which  gongs  and  cymbals  and  all  instruments  without  notes  of 
determinate  pitch  are  employed  in  otherwise  polyphonic  music. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  both  these  types  of  modem 
harmony  are  radically  non- Wagnerian.  Haydn  uses  a 'true 
Straussian  discord  in  The  Seasons,  in  order  to  imitate  the  chirping 
of  a  cricket;  but  the  harshest  realism  in  CotlcrdSmmerung  (the 
discord  produced  by  the  homs  of  Hagen  and  his  churls  in  the 
mustering-scene  in  the  second  act)  has  a  harmonic  logic  which 
would  have  convinced  Corelli.  And  of  Debussy's  antipolyphonic 
art  there  is  less  in  Wagner  than  in  Beethoven.  The  present  in- 
fluence of  Wagnerian  harmony  is,  then,  somewhat  indefinite, 
since  the  most  important  real  phenomena  of  later  music  indicate 
a  revolt  both  from  it  and  from  earlier  classical  methods.  It  has 
had,  however,  a  marked  effect  on  weaker  musical  individualities. 
Musical  public  opinion  now  puts  an  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  young  composer,  urging  him  at  all  costs  to  abandon  *'  out- 
of-date  "  styles  however  stimulating  they  may  be  to  his  invention. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  parallel  condition  in  literature 
would  be  produced  by  a  strong  public  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
any  English  style  was  hopelessly  out  of  date  unless  it  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  phrase  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Browning  and  Meredith.  The  brilliant  succc»  of 
Humperdinck's  Hansel  und  Gretd,  in  which  Wagnerian  technique 
is  applied  to  the  diatonic  style  of  nursery  songs  with  a  humorous 
accuracy  undreamed  of  by  Wagner's  imitators,  points  a  moral 
which  would  have  charmed  Wagner  himself;  but  until  the 
revival  of  some  mdiments  of  musical  common  sense  becomes 
widespread,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  influence  of  Wagner's 
harmonic  style  being  productive  of  anything  better  than  1 
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The  very  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  has  temporarily  vanished 
from  public  musical  opinion,  together  with  the  sense  of  musical 
form,  in  consequence  of  another  prevalent  habit,  that  of  present- 
ing shapeless  extracts  from  Wagner's  operas  as  orchestral  pieces 
without  voices  or  textbooks  or  any  hint  that  such  adjuncts  are 
desirable.  But  this  vandalism,  which  Wagner  condoned  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  now  happily  begins  to  give  way  to  the  practice 
of  presenting  long  scenes  or  entire  acts,  with  the  singers,  on 
the  concert-platform.  This  has  the  merit  of  bringing  the  real 
Wagner  to  ears  which  may  have  no  other  means  of  hearing 
him,  and  it  fosters  no  delusion  as  to  what  u  missing  in  such  a 
presentation.  The  guidance  of  Hans  Richter  has  given  us  a 
lure  bulwark  against  the  misrepresentation  of  Wagner;  and  so 
there  is  hope  that  Wagner  may  yet  be  saved  from  such  an 
oblivion  in  fetish-worship  as  has  lost  Handel  to  us  for  so  long. 
As  with  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven,  the  day  will  never  come 
when  we  can  measure  the  influence  of  so  vast  a  mind  upon  the 
history  of  art.  Smaller  artists  can  make  history;  the  greatest 
absorb  it  into  that  daylight  which  is  its  final  cause. 

List  of  Wagner's  Works 

The  foUowinff  are  Wagner's  operas  and  music>dramas,  spart 
from  the  unpublished  DU  Hochseit  (three  numbers  only),  Die  retn, 
and  Dcs  Limtsrterbot  {Das  Liebesverbot  was  disinterred  in  1910). 

1.  JUnui,  der  UtUe  dtr  Tribunen:  grosse  tragiscke  Ofxr;  5  acts 
(i85ft-i840). 

2.  Dfr  fiugjtnd*  HoUdnder:  romatitisckt  Oper;  1  act,  afterwards 
cut  into  3  (iti4i). 

3.  Tannkduier  und  dtr  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Warlburg:  romanlische 
Oper:  3  acts  (libretto,  1843;  music,  1844-1845;  new  Venusbcrg 
Basic.  1860-1861). 

4-  Lokeugrin:  romantuckt  Oper;  3  acts  (libretto,  1845;  mu&ic, 
1846-1848).   This  b  the  last  work  Wagner  calls  by  the  title  of  Opera. 

5.  Das  Rktingold, prologue  in  4  scenes  to  Der  Ring  des  Nibrlungen; 
m  BukHtmfestspid  (poem  written  last  of  the  scries,  which  was  begun 
in  1848 and  finished  in  1851-18^3;  music.  1853-1854). 

6.  Die  Wallfure:  der  Ring  des  Nibelungen^  erster  Tag;  3  acts 
(score  finished.  1856). 

7-  Tristam  umd  Isolde;  3  acts  (poem  written  in  1857;  music, 
i»§7-i85o). 

8.  Siegfried:  der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  xweiter  Tag;  3  acts,  the  first 
two  ncanv  finished  before  Tristan^  the  rest  between  1865  and  1869. 

9.  Die  Meistersinger  van  Numberg;  3  acts  (sketch  of  play,  1845; 
poem.  1861-1862;  music,  1863-1867). 

10.  C6aerddmmerung:  der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  driller  Ta^; 
introduction  and  3 -acts  {Siegfried  s  Tod  already  sketched  dramati- 
cally in  1848:  music,  1870-1874). 

i\.  Parsifal:  tin  Biiknenwetkfeslspiel  (a  solemn  stage  festival 
pby).  3  acts  (poem.  1876-1877;  music,  1877-1883,  Cnar/reitags- 
somber  already  sketched  in  18^7). 

As  regards  other  compositions,  the  early  unpublished  works  in- 
clude a  symphony,  a  cantata,  some  incidental  music  to  a  pantomime, 
and  several  overtures,  four  of  which  have  recently  been  discovered 
and  produced.  The  important  small  published  works  are  Eine 
Famst  Ooertstre  (i839-i8io;  ^e«'ritten.  1855);  the  Siegfried  IdylU 
(an  exautsite  serenade  lor  small  orchestra  on  themes  from  the 
Baafe  01  Siegfried,  written  as  a  surprise  for  Frau  Wagner  in  1870); 
the  Kaisermarsck  (1871),  the  Huldtgunj^smarsch  (1864)  for  military 
band  (the  acocing  oi  tne  concert-version  finished  by  RafT);  Fiinf 
Ceiickte  (1863),  a  set  of  songs  conuining  two  studies  for  Tristan; 
and  the  early  auast-oratorio  scene  for  male-voice  chorus  and  full 
Ofrhestra,  Das  LiebesmaU  der  Apostel  (184^).  Wagner's  retouching 
of  Cluck's  Iphi^nie  en  Aulide  and  his  edition  of  Palcstrina's  Stabat 
Ueier  demand  mention  as  important  services  to  music,  by  no  means 
to  be  dasaified  (as  in  soine  catalogues)  with  the  hack-work  with 
which  he  kept  on  starvation  in  Paris. 

The  collected  literary  works  of  Wagiter  in  (German  fill  ten  volumes, 
and  indode  political  cf>eechcs,  sketches  for  dramas  that  did  not 
btcone  operas,  autobiof^phical  chapters,  aesthetic  musical 
treatises  and  polemics  of  vitriolic  violence.  Their  importance  will 
■sewer  be  comparable  to  that  of  hb  music;  but,  just  as  the  reaction 
sfaiaA  Ruakin's  ascendancy  as  an  art-critic  has  coincided  with  an 
iacrcased  respect  for  his  ethical  and  sociological  thought,  so  the 
rebeUiooa  forces  that  are  compelling  Wagnensm  to  grant  music  a 
constitution  coincide  with  a  growing  admiration  of  his  general 
mental  powers.  The  proae  worlcs  have  been  translated  into  English 
by  W.  A.  Ellis  (8  vols..  1893-1^9).  The  transbtion  by  F.  Jameson 
(1897)  of  the  text  of  the  King  (first  published  in  the  pocket  edition 
of  the  full  scores)  is  the  most  wondenul  tour  deforce  yet  achieved  in 
iu  Uae.  A  careful  reading  of  the  score  to  this  English  text  reveals 
aot  a  single  false  emphasis  or  loss  of  rhetorical  point  in  the  fitting  of 
words  to  notes,  nor  a  single  extra  note  or  halt  in  the  music;  and 
wherrver  the  bnguage  seems  s*ilted  or  absurd  the  original  will  be 
fovad  to  be  at  least  equally  so,  while  the  spirit  of  Wagner's  poetry 
is  (aithfany  refiected.    Such  work  deserves  more  recognition  than 


it  is  ever  likely  to  get.  Rapidly  as  the  standard  of  musical  transla- 
tions was  improving  before  this  work  appeared,  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  what  has  now  been  abundantly  verified,  that  the  Ring  can 
be  performed  in  English  without  any  appreciable  loss  to  Wagner^  art. 
The  same  translator  has  also  publishedfa  close,  purely  literary  version. 
Literature. — ^The  Wagner  literature  is  too  enormous  to  be  dealt 
with  here.  The  standard  oiography  is  that  <^  Glaaenapp  (6  vols., 
of  which  five  appeared  between  1804  and  1909).  Of  readable 
English  books  we  may  dte  Ernest  Newman,  A  Study  of  Wagner 
'189)9);  ^'  £•  Krehbiel,  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama  (1891): 

'.     The 
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cssie  L.  Weston,  Legends  of  the  Wagner  Dramas  (1906) 
*erfect  Wagnerite,  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  though  concerned  mainly 
with  the  social  philosophy  of  the  Ring,  gives  a  luminous  account  of 
Wagner's  mastery  of  musical  movement.  The  highest  English 
authority  on  Wagrier  is  his  friend  Dannreuther,  whose  article  in 
Grove's  Dictionary  is  classical. 

See  also  Aria,  Harmony,  iNSTRimBNTATioN,  Music,  Opera,  and 
Overture.  (D.F.T.) 

WAGON,  or  Waccon,  a  large  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the 
carriage  of  heavy  loads,  and  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses. 
This  is  the  general  English  use  of  the  term,  where  it  is  more 
particularly  confined  to  the  large  vehicles  employed  in  the 
carrying  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  also  used  of  the  uncovered 
heavy  rolling  stock  for  goods  on  railways.  In  America  the  term 
is  applied  also  to  lighter  vehicles,  such  as  are  used  for  express 
delivery,  police  work,  &c.,  and  to  various  forms  of  four-wheeled 
vehicles  used  for  driving,  to  which  the  English  term  "  cart  " 
would  be  given.  The  word  "  wagon  "  appears  to  be  a  direct 
adaptation  of  Du.  Wagen  (cf.  Ger.  Wagen,  Swed.  Vagn,  &c.). 
Skeat  finds  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  Lord  Bcrner's  transla> 
tion  of  Frotssart  (i  523-1 535),  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  early 
word.  The  O.E.  cognate  word  was  wagn,  later  witn,  by  dropping 
of  I  (cf.  regn,  ren,  rain),  modem  "  wain."  The  root  of  all  these 
cognate  words,  meaning  to  carry,  is  seen  in  Lat.  vehere.  The 
term  "  wagon  "  or  "  waggon  "  is  applied  technically  in  book- 
binding to  a  frame  of  cane  used  for  trimming  the  edges  of  gold 
leaf.  In  architecture  a  "  wagon-ceiling  "  is  a  boarded  roof  of 
the  Tudor  time,  cither  of  semicircular  or  polygonal  section. 
It  is  boarded  Hith  thin  panels  of  oak  or  other  wood  ornamented 
with  mouldings  and  with  loops  at  the  intersections. 

WAGRAM  (Deutsch-Wacram),  a  village  of  Austria  situated 
in  the  plain  of  the  Marchfeld,  11}  m.  N.E.  of  Vienna.  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  battle  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  July  1809,  in  which 
the  French  army  under  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  com- 
manded by  the  archduke  Charles.  On  the  failure  of  his  previous 
attempt  to  pass  his  whole  army  across  the  Danube  at  Aspern 
(see  Napoleonic  Campaigns  and  Aspern),  Napoleon  set  himself 
to  accumulate,  around  Vienna  and  the  island  of  Lobau,  not  only 
his  own  field  forces,  but  also  every  man,  horse  and  gun  available 
from  Italy  and  South  Germany  for  a  final  effort.  Every  detach- 
ment was  drawn  in  within  forty-eight  hours'  call,  his  rearward 
communications  being  practically  denuded  of  their  covering 
troops.  The  island  of  Lobau  itself  was  converted  practically  into 
a  fortress,  and  150  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on  its  banks  to 
command  the  Austrian  side  of  the  stream.  Giving  up,  in  face 
of  this  artillery,  the  direct  defence  of  the  river-side,  the  Austrians 
drew  up  in  a  great  arc  of  about  6  m.  radius  extending  from  the 
Bisamberg,  overlooking  the  Danube,  in  the  west,  to  Markgraf- 
neusiedl  on  the  east.  From  this  point  to  the  Danube  below  Lobau 
a  gap  was  left  for  the  deployment  of  the  archduke  Johann's 
army  from  Pressburg.  This  army,  however,  arrived  too  late. 
Their  total  front,  therefore,  was  about  12  m.  for  120,000  men, 
which  by  a  forward  march  of  a  couple  of  hours  could  be  reduced 
to  about  6  m. — giving  a  density  of  occupation  of  about  30,000 
men  to  the  mile. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  reconstructed  the  bridge  over  the  main 
stream  (see  Aspern)  more  solidly,  protecting  it  by  palisades  of 
piles  and  floating  booms,  and  organized  an  armed  flotilla  to 
command  the  waterway.  On  the  island  itself  preparations  were 
made  to  throw  three  bridges  across  the  Lobau  arm  of  the  stream 
opposite  Aspern  and  Essling,  and  seven  more  on  the  right,  facing 
east  between  Cto<a  Enzcrsdorf  and  the  main  river. 

For  several  days  prc\nous  to  the  great  battle  the  French  had 
sent  across  small  detachments,  and  hence  when,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  of  July,  an  advanced  guard  was  put  over  near  Cross 
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alcnast  to  AApem,  and  hii  right,  thougfa  aided  by  Bemadottc, 
had  failed  to  recapture  Adnklaa,  from  which  the  AuUriaia  had 
driven  his  advanoed  postt  euly  in  the  morning.  The  lituaiiu 
lot  the  French  looked  very  lerioiu,  for  their  troops  were  not 
fighting  vrilb  the  dAAh  and  spirit  of  foimei  yean.  But  Napoleon 
was  a  masler  in  the  piychology  of  the  batUeBeld,  tnd  knew  Ibll 
on  the  either  tide  thing!  were  much  the  ume.  He  thenloR  tent 
---■-—  -Uong  the  whole  hne 


aonw  toiu  yd),  tnd  were  moving  forward  lo  male  way  for  the 
•econdlmeCEugeneandBeniidoiie)  and  the  third  line  (BMjiircs 
and  the  guard).  About  noon  the  general  advance  begin,  the 
French  opening  outwardi  like  a  fan  to  obtain  ipace  lor  manmivie, 
Divout  direct  on  Markgnfneuiiedl  and  the  Auitriaa  left, 
Masifna  (ilighily  lefuied  to  cover  the  French  left}  by  Brcitentee 
OD  SUSKnbninn. 

llie  Autirians  held  a  ilrong  position  along  the  line  of  the 
Russbacb  from  Deulsch-Wasram  to  Markgrafneusiedl  »iih  their 
left,  whilst   their  right  was  held  ready  for  a  counter-attack 

proper  moraeat  thould  come.  The  movements  of  the  great 
French  masses  in  the  confined  space  were  slow,  and  the  attack  on 
(he  line  oi  the  Rusabach  did  not  declare  itself  till  S  r.ii.;  the 
torps  did  not  attack  simultaneously,  and  failed  allogelher  lo 
make  any  serious  impteauon  on  the  Austrian  position.  Massina 
on  the  left  was  scarcely  engaged. 

But.  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  left  wing  on  (he  Russbach, 
the  archduke  determined  to  anticipate  the  French  neil  morning 
on  that  side,  and  four  corps  were  directed  upon  Massfna,  who 
had  bivouacked  bis  troops  overnight  on  the  iuie  L^opoldsau- 
SUsitnbrunn-Aderklaa,    the    laltct,    a   sltongly   bupt   village. 

al  Deulich-Wagram.  Another  corps  wilh  a  strong  cavalry  force 
was  also  directed  lo  ;HvaI  round  Marhgrafneusiedt  and  lo  attack 
Dsvout  on  his  right-on  this  flank  also  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
Johann  wat  eipecled  later  in  the  day. 

The  Austrian  movemenls  were  somewhat  ill-connected', 
nevertheless,  by  ii  a.u.  Klassioa's  left  had  been  driven  back 
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immediately  to  hia  front; 
Bemadotle  and  Marmont 
to  advance  respectively 
against  Breitenlec  and 
Aderklaa,  whilst  in  the  gap 
which  would  llius  opm 
between  them  marched  the 
5th  corps  (Uacdonald)  oo 
SUssenbmim,  coveted  by  a 
battery  of  i<H  guns  and 
followed  by  the  gnaid  and 

Macdonald     formed     bis 
30,000  men   in   a  gigantic 


batlaltons  deployed  at  lii 
paces  distance  leading,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  in- 
fant ty  marched  in  colunia 
of  sections  on  either  flaofc, 
and  cavalry  closed  the  rear. 
The  idea  was  to  compel  evoi 
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lalty  delivered  the  attack,  aboot 
3000  were  aiiiea  or  wounaeo,  but  14,000  evaded  their  duty 
somehow,  and  the  trail  of  the  column  appeared  one  mass  of  dnd 

Nevertheless,  Macdonild  reached  his  dcsLinatiOD,  for  the  stina 
had  lilFially  10m  a  gap  in  the  opposing  line,  and  the  guards  utd 
cavalry  then  followed  intact.  At  the  same  Ume  Davoul  also  had 
made  progress,  and,  learning  that  the  atcliduke  Jobaim  could 
tiot  be  counted  on  for  that  day,  the  archduke  Charles  issued 
orders  for  a  retreat.    The  whole  Austrian  army  was  gradually 

ii  neccssaiy  the  foUow 
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adversaries,  and  eicept  the  emperor  and  Davout 
have  been  completely  shaken.  Even  in  Davout's  command, 
always  the  steadiest  in  tlanger.  the  limit  of  endurance  had  been 
passed,  for  when  about  j  v-  u.  the  advanced  patrols  of  the 
archdukejohann's  force  appeared  on  their  (tank,  panic  on  aicmle 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  Gratide  Armie  seiied  the  whole  right 
wiog,  and  Napoleon  had  to  confess  that  no  further  advance  waa 
possible  wilh  these  men  tor  aevenl  daya. 

Beindi  [_ZaU  im  Krittt)  gives  the  foUowing  figurea.  Fttoch, 
181,700  (including  sq.ooo  cavalry)  and  450  guna  engaged,  of 
whom  23,000  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  700D  misQDf 
(16%);  II  guna  and  11  eagles  and  coloun  wertloit.     '"■'"—*^ 
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k8,6oo  (iBcIadtng  14,600  cavalry)  men  and  410  guns  engaged; 
losses,  19,110  killed  and  wounded,  and  6740  missing  (20%); 
9  guns  azKi  one  colour  were  lost.  The  casualties  in  general  officers 
were  unusually  severe,  ai  French  and  15  Austrians  being  killed 
sod  wounded. 

WAGTAIL  {Wagsterd  and  Wagslyrt,  15th  century  fide  T. 
Wrigfati  Vd.  VocatmiarieSf  ii.  221,  253;  Uuagtale,  Turner, 
i544i  P>  53)»  tbe  popular  name  for  .birds  of  the  subfamily 
UttaciUiMef  which,  together  with  the  ArUhiitae  (see  Pipit), 
form  ihe  passerine  family  MotacUlidae, 

The  pied  wagtail  MotaciUa  lugubns  is  a  common  and  generally 
(fistributcd  species  in  the  British  Islands,  and  common  through- 
out Dorthcm  Europe,  but  migrating  southwards  over  a  relatively 
narrow  range  in  winter.  The  white  wagtail,  M.  alba  of  Linnaeus, 
has  a  wide  range  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  visiting  England 
almost  yearly,  and  chiefly  differing  from  the  ordinary  British 
in  its  lighter-coloured  tints — the  cock  especially  having  a  clear; 
grey  instead  of  a  black  back.  Three  other  species  occur  in 
England,  but  the  subfamily  with  several  genera  and  very  many 
sptdes  ranges  over  the  Old  World,  except  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, whilst  the  Asiatic  q>edes  reach  North- West  America. 

Wagtails  are  generally  parti-coloured  birds,  frequenting 
streams  and  stagnant  water,  and  feeding  on  seeds,  insects, 
worms,  small  molluscs  and  crustaceans.  The  bill  is  thin  and 
dongated,  and  the  tail  is  very  long.  The  nests  are  made  of  moss, 
grass  and  roots,  with  a  lining  of  hair  and  feathers;  four  to  six 
tggn  are  lakl,  bluish  white  or  brown,  or  yellowish  with  spots  and 
markings. 

The  genus  MotaciUa  (an  exact  rendering  of  the  English 
**  wagtail,"  the  Dutch  Kwikstaarl,  the  Italian  Codalremola  and 
other  smilar  words),  which,  as  originally  founded  by  Linnaeus, 
contained  nearly  all  the  "  soft-billed  "  birds  of  early  English 
omithdogists,  was  restricted  by  various  authors  in  succession, 
following  the  example  set  by  Scopoli  in  1769,  until  none  but  the 
wagtails  remained  in  it.  (A.  N.) 

WAHHABIS,  a  Mahommedan  sect,  the  followers  of  Ibn  *Abd 
nl-Wahhib,  who  instituted  a  great  reform  in  the  religion  of 
Islam  in  Arabia  In  the  i8th  century.  Mahommed  ibn  *Abd  ul- 
Wakhlb  was  bom  in  1691  (or  1703)  at  al-Hauta  of  the  Nejd  in 
central  Arabia,  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Tamlm.  He 
stodied  literature  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Hanifite  school. 
After  making  the  pilgrimage  with  his  father,  he  spent  some 
further  time  in  the  study  of  law  at  Medina,  and  resided  for  a 
while  at  Isfahan,  whence  he  returned  to  the  Nejd  to  undertake 
the  work  of  a  teacher.  Aroused  by  his  studies  and  his  obser- 
vation of  the  luxury  in  dress  and  habits,  the  superstitious 
pflgrimagcs  to  shrines,  the  use  of  omens  and  the  worship  given 
to  Mahomet  and  Mahommedan  saints  rather  than  to  God,  he 
began  a  mision  to  procbim  the  simplicity  of  the  early  religion 
founded  on  the  Koran  and  Sunna  {i.e.  the  manner  of  life  of 
Mahomet).  His  mission  in  his  own  district  was  not  attended 
by  success,  and  for  long  he  wandered  with  his  family  through 
Arabia,  until  at  last  he  settled  in  Dara'Iyya,  or  Dcraiya  (in  the 
Nejd),  where  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  greatest  notable, 
Mahommed  ibn  Sa'ud,  who  married  his  daugther,  and  so  became 
the  founder  of  an  hereditary  Wahhabite  dynasty.  This  gave  the 
missionary  the  opporttinity  of  following  the  example  of  Mahomet 
himself  in  extending  his  religious  teaching  by  force.  His 
iostructioos  In  this  matter  were  strict.  AU  unbelievers  (t.e. 
Muslems  who  did  not  accept  his  teaching,  as  well  as  Christians, 
&c)  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Immediate  entrance  into  Paradise 
was  promised  to  his  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  it  is  said  that 
each  soldier  was  provided  with  a  written  order  from  Ibn  *Abd 
nl^Wahhlb  to  the  gate-keeper  of  heaven  to  admit  him  forthwith. 
In  this  way  the  new  teaching  was  established  in  the  greater  part 
of  Arabia  until  its  power  was  broken  by  Mehemet  AU  (see 
AiABU:  History).  Ibn  *Abd  ul-Wahhftb  is  said  to  have  died  in 
i?9i. 

The  teaching  of  ul-Wahhib  was  founded  on  that  of  Ibn 
Taimlyya  (1263-1328),  who  was  of  the  school  of  Ahmad  ibn 
Hanbsl  (f.v.).  O^ics  of  some  of  Ibn  Taimlyya 's  works  made 
by  ol-Wahh&b  are  now  extant  m  Europe,  and  show  a  close 


study  of  the  writer.  Ibn  Taimlyya,  although  a  Hanbalite  by 
training,  refused  to  be  boimd  by  any  of  the  four  schools,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  a  mujtakidf  i.e.  of  one  who  can  give  inde- 
pendent decisions.  These  decisions  were  based  on  the  Xoran, 
which,  like  Ibn  Haan  {q.v.),  he  accepted  in  a  Uteral  sense,  on 
the  Sunna  and  Qiyds  (analogy).  He  protested  strongly  against 
all  the  innovations  of  later  times,  and  denounced  as  id<^atry  the 
>risiting  of  the  sacred  shrines  and  the  Invocation  of  the  saints 
or  of  Mahomet  himself.  He  was  also  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Sufis  of  his  day.  The  Wahhftbites  also  believe  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Koran  and  the  necessity  of  deducing  one's  duty  from 
it  apart  from  the  decisions  of  the  four  schools.  They  also  pointed 
-to  the  abuses  current  in  their  times  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
doctrines  and  practices  founded  on  Ijmd\  t.e.  .the  universal 
consent  of  the  believer  or  their  teachers  (see  Mahommedan 
Reugion).  They  forbid  the  pilgrimage  to  tombs  and  the  in- 
vocation of  saints.  The  severe  simplicity  of  the  Wahh&bis  has 
been  remarked  by  travellers  in  central  Arabia.  They  attack  all 
luxury,  loose  administration  of  justice,  all  laxity  a^inst  infidels, 
addictk>n  to  wine,  impurity  and  treachery.  Under  *Abd  ul- 
Azlz  they  instituted  a  form  of  Bedouin  (Bedawi)  commonwealth, 
insisting  on  the  observance  of  law,  the  payment  of  tribute, 
military  conscription  for  war  against  the  infidel,  internal  peace 
and  the  rigid  kdministration  of  justice  in  courts  established  for 
the  purpose. 

It  is  dear  that  the  claim  of  the  Wahhflbis  to  have  returned 
to  the  earliest  .form  of  Islam  is  largely  justified;  Burckhardt 
(voL  iL'p.  XI 2)  says,  "  The  only  difference  between  his  (i.e.  ul- 
Wahhftb's)  sect  and  orthodox  Turks,  however  improperly  so 
termed,  is  that  the  Wahabys  rigidly  follow  the  same  laws  which 
the  others  neglect  or  have  ceased  altogether  to  observe."  Even 
orthodox  doctors  of  Islam  have  confessed  that  in  Ibn  'Abd 
ul-Wahh&b's  writings  there  is  nothing  but  what  they  themselves 
hold.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  followers 
were  rough  and  unthinking  Bedouins  has  led  to  the  over-emphasis 
of  minor  points  of  practice,  so  that  they  often  appear  to  observers 
to  be  characterized  chiefly  by  a  strictness  (real  or  feigned)  in  such 
matters  as  the  prohibition  of  silk  for  dress,  or  the  use  of  tobacco, 

or  of  the  rosary  in  prayer. 

Bibliography. — J.  L.  Burckhardt,  NtOes  en  0u  Bedouins  and 
Wahabys  (2  vols.,  London.  1831);  A.  Chodzko,  "  Le  Ddisme  des 
Wahhabis     in  the  Journal  asiaitque,  aeries  iv.  vol.  xi.  pp.  168  ff; 


I.  Goldziher  in  the  Zeiisehrift  der  deuUcken  morgemandischen 
Cesellschafl,  vol.  lii.  pp.  X56>i57  (1898);  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Muslim 
Theology  (London.  1903).  (G.  W.  T.) 

WAI,  a  town  in  Satara  district,  Bombay,  on  the  Kbtna  river. 
Pop.  (190X)  13,989.  It  is  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  with  a 
large  Brahman  population,  the  river  being  lined  with  temples 
and  bathing  gkats.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  Buddhist  caves. 

WAIBUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WQrt- 
temberg,  in  the  centre  of  a  fruitful  vine-growing  district  on  the 
Rems,  10  m.  N.E.  from  Stuttgart  by  the  main  line  of  railway  to 
Nuremberg  via  Nfirdlingen  and  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  to 
Hessenthal.  Pop.  (1005)  5997.  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches, 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  15th  century, 
restored  in  1866,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  modem  town 
hall.  Its  industries,  which  include  the  making  of  pottery  and 
silk  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines,  are  considerable. 
Waiblingen  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  century,  when  it  had  a 
palace  of  the  Carolingian  sovereigns.  Subsequently  it  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Franconia,  and  gave  a  surname  to  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Hohenstaufen  family, 
which  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Conrad,  received 
the  name  of  Waiblingen,  corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Ghibelline. 

WAILLY,  NOSL  FRANCOIS  DE  (1724-1801),  French  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  31st  of 
July  1724.  His  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  for  many  years  he 
carried  on  a  school  which  was  extensively  patronized  by  foreigners 
who  wished  to  leam  French.  In  1754  he  published  Principcs 
gfniraux  de  la  langue  francaise,yNhich  revolutionized  the  teaching 
of  grammar  in  France.  The  book  was  adopted  as  a  textbook 
by  the  university  of  Paris  and  generally  used  throughout  France, 
an  abstract  of  it  being  prepared  for  primary  educational  purposes. 
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In  X771  de  Wailly  published  iioyens  simples  ei  raisonnis  de 
dtminuer  Us  imperfections  de  noire  orthographe,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated phonetic  spelling.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  from 
its  foundation  (1795),  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Dtctumnaire  de  VAcadimie.  His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
cited,  mclude  L'Orikographe  des  dames  (1782)  and  Le  Nouveau 
Vocabulaire  fran^is,  ou  abrigi  du  dtctionnatre  de  PAcadimie 
(1801)     He  died  m  Paris  on  the  7th  of  April  x8ox 

WAINEWRIGHT,  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS  (1794-1853)..  English 
journalist  and  subject-painter,  was  bom  at  Chiswick  in  October 
X794.  He  was  educated  by  his  distant  relative  Dr  Charles 
Bumey,  and  served  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the  guards,  and  as 
comet  in  a  yeomanry  regiment.  In  18x9  he  entered  on  a  Uterary 
life,  and  began  to  write  for  The  Literary  Pocket- Book^  Black- 
Vfood's  Magasxne  and  The  For^.gn  Quarterly  Review  He  is, 
however,  most  definitely  identified  with  The  London  Magasxne^ 
to  which,  from  1820  to  1823,  he  contributed  some  smart  but 
flippant  art  and  ether  criticisms,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Janus 
Weathercock,"  "  Egomet  Bonmot  "  and  "  Herr  Vinkbooms." 
He  was  a  friend  of  Charles  Lamb — who  thought  well  of  his 
literary  productions,  and  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  styles 
him  the  "  kind,  light-hearted  Wainewiight " — and  of  the  other 
brilliant  contributors  to  the  journal.  He  also  practised  as  an 
artist,  designing  illustrations  to  Chamberlayne's  poems,  and  from 
x8ax  to  1825  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy  figure  pictures, 
including  a  "  Romance  from  Undine,"  "  Paris  in  the  Chamber  of 
Helen  "  and  the  "  Milkmaid's  Song."  Owing  to  his  extravagant 
habits,  Waincwright's  affairs  became  deeply  involved.  In  1830 
he  insured  the  life  of  his  sister-in-law  in  various  offices  for  a 
sum  of  £x  8,000,  and  when  she  died;  in  the  December  of  the  same 
year,  payment  was  refused  by  the  companies  on  the  ground  of 
misrepresentation.  Wainewright  retired  to  France,  was  seized 
by  the  authorities  as  a  8u^>ected  person,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  quantity  of  strychnine,  and 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  he  had  destroyed,  not  only  his 
sister-in-law,  but  also  his  unde,  his  mother-in-law  and'a  Norfolk- 
shire  friend,  by  this  poison.  He  returned  to  London  in  1837,  but 
was  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forging,  thirteen  years  before, 
a  transfer  of  stock,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
He  died  of  poplexy  in  Hobart  Town  hospital  in  1852. 

The  Essays  and  Criticisms  of  Wainewright  were  published  in  1880, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  W.  Carew  Haxlitt;  and  the  history 
of  hb  crimes  suggested  to  Dickens  his  story  of  Hunted  Dcwn 
and  to  Bulwer  Lytton  his  novel  of  Lncretia,  His  personality,  as 
artist  and  poisoner,  has  interested  latter-day  writers,  notably  Oscar 
Wilde  in  "  Fen.  Pencil  and  Poison  "  (Fortniehtly  Review,  Jan.  1889), 
and  A.  G.  Allen,  in  T.  Seccombe's  Twehe  Bad  Men  (1894). 

WAINGAMGA,  a  river  of  India,  flowing  through  the  Central 
Provinces  in  a  very  winding  course  of  about  360  m.  After 
joining  the  Wardha  the  united  stream,  known  as  the  Pranhita, 
ultimately  falls  into  the  GodavarL 

WAINSCOT*  properly  a  superior  quality  <A  oak,  used  for  fine 
panel  work,  hence  such  panel-work  as  used  for  the  lining  or 
covering  of  the  interior  wsdls  of  an  apartment.  The  word  appears 
to  be  Dutch  and  came  into  use  in  English  in  the  x6th  century, 
and  occurs  in  lists  of  imported  timber.  The  Dutch  word  wagen- 
scholf  adapted  in  English  as  waynskott,  vteynskott  (Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  i.  173,  has  "  boords  called  vaghenscot "),  was  applied  to 
the  best  kind  of  oak,  well-grained,  not  liable  to  warp  and' free 
from  knots.  The  form  shows  that  it  was,  in  popular  etymology, 
formed  from  wagen  (i.e.  wain,  wagon)  and  sckott  a  term  which 
has  a  large  number  of  meanings,  such  as  shot,  cast,  partition,  an 
enclosure  of  boards,  cf. "  sheet,"  and  was  applied  to  the  fine  wood 
panelling  used  in  coach-building.  This  is,  however,  doubted, 
and  relations  have  been  suggested  with  Dutch  wug,  wall,  cognate 
with  O.  Eng.  wak,  wall,  or  with  M.  Dutch  waeghCf  Ger.  W^age, 
wave,  the  reference  being  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  when  cut. 
The  term  "  wainscot "  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  a  "  dado," 
the  h'ning,  whether  of  paper,  paint  or  wooden  panelling,  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  walls  of  a  room.  A  "  dado  "  (Ital.  dado,  die, 
cube;  Lat.  datum,  something  given,  a  die  for  casting  lots;  cf. 
O.  Fr.  det,  mod.  di,  Eng. "  die  ")  meant  originally  the  plane-faced 
cube  on  the  base  of  a  pedestal  between  the  mouldings  of  the  bast 


and  the  cornice,  hence  the  flat  surface  between  the  pKnth  and 
the  cappmg  of  the  wooden  hning  of  the  lower  pmrt  of  a  vaU, 
representing  a  continuous  pedestal 

WAIST,  the  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  the  portion  lying 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones,  comprising  the  compressible 
parts  of  the  trunk  The  woid  is  also  applied  to  the  central  portion 
of  other  objects,  particularly  tc  the  narrowest  portion  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  violin  type  and  to  the  centre  of  a  ship.  The 
word  appears  in  the  M  Eng  as  Vfoste,  **  waste  of  a  maxuiys* 
myddel "  {Prompt,  paro  c.  X440),  and  is  developed  from  the 
O.  Eng  wctttm,  growth,  the  "  waist  "  being  the  part  where  the 
growth  of  a  man.  is  shown  and  developed,  cf.  Icel.  9dxtr,  stature, 
diape,  Dan.  vaext,  size,  growth,  &c.  It  is  thus  to  be  derived 
from  the  O  Eng  voeaxan,  to  grow,  wax. 

WAITE,  MORRISON  REMICK  (18x6-1888),  American  jurist, 
was  bora  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  November  x8x6, 
the  son  of  Henry  Matson  Waite  (1787-1869),  who  was  judge  of 
the  superior  court  and  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut  in  1834-1854  and  chief  justice  of  the  latter  in  1854- 
1857  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Samuel  L.  Yoimg  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  In 
X850  he;  removed  to  Toledo,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  leader  of  the  state  bar  In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig  and 
later  a  Republican,  and  in  X849-X850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.  In  X87X,  with  William  M.  Evans  and  Caleb 
Gushing,  he  represented  the  United  States  as  counsel  before  the 
"  Alabama  "  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  and  in  X874  he  presided  over 
the  Ohio  constitutional  convention.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  by  Preadcnt  U.  S.  Grant  to  succeed  Judge  Saiinon 
P.  Chase  as  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  held  this  position  until  his  death  at  Washington,  D.C, 
on  the  33rd  of  March  x888.  In  the  cases  which  grew  out  of  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstmction,  and  especially  in  those  which 
involved  the  interpretation  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  amendments,  he  sympathized  with  the  general  tendcnqr 
of  the  court  to  restrict  the  further  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  government.  He  concurred  with  the  majority  in  the 
Head  Money  Cases  (X884),  the  Ku-Klux  Case  {United  States  y, 
Harris,  X883),  the  Civil  Rights  Cases  (X883)  and  the  JuiUard  v. 
Greenman  Ocgal  tender)  Case  (X883).  Ainong  his  own  most 
important  decisions  were  those  in  the  Enforcement  Act  Cases 
(1875),  the  Sinking  Fund  Case  (1878),  the  Railroad  Commissioa 
Cases  (1886)  and  the  Telephone  Cases  (1887). 

WAItHMAN,  ROBERT  (X764-X833),  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  bom  at  Wrexham  in  1764.  After  being  employed  for  some 
time  in  a  London  linen  draper's,  he  opened,  about  1786,  a  draper's 
shop  of  his  own,  and  made  a  considerable  fortune*  In  z 8x8  he 
was  returned  to  parliament,  as  a  liberal,  for  the  dty  of  London. 
He  lost  his  scat  at  the  election  of  1820,  but  regained  it  in  1826, 
and  retained  it  tlU  his  death,  taking  part  vigorously  in  the  parlia- 
mentary debates,  and  strenuously  supporting  reform.  In  1823 
he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Waithman  died  in  LoiMlon 
on  the  6th  of  February  1833.  An  obelisk  erected  by  his  fxieixls 
in  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  adjoinixig  the  site  of  hb  first  shop, 
commemorates  his  memory. 

WAITS  (A.S.  wacan,  to  "  wake  "  or  "  watch,"),  the  caitJ- 
singers  and  itinerant  musicians  who  parade  the  streets  at  night 
at  Christmas  time.  The  earliest  waits  (those  of  the  X4th  and 
zsth  centuries)  were  amply  watchmen  who  sounded  horns 
or  even  played  a  tune  on  a  flute  or  flageolet  to  mark  the  hours. 
This  appears  to  have  been  known  as  "  piping  the  watch."  The 
black  book  of  the  royal  household  expenses  of  Edward  IV., 
under  date  X478,  provides  for  "  a  wayte,  that  nyghtdy  from 
Mychelmas  to  Shrevc  Thorsdaye  pipe  the  watch  within  this 
courte  fowere  tymes;  in  the  somere  nightes  three  tymes  and 
maketh  bon  gayte  at  every  chambre  doare  and  offyce,  as  well 
as  for  fearo  of  pyckercs  and  pilfers.."  Elaborate  orders  as  to 
his  housing  occur.  Thus,  he  was  to  eat  in  the  hall  with  the 
minstrels  and  was  to  sup  off  half  a  k>af  and  half  a  gallon  of  ale. 
During  his  actual  attendance  at  court  he  was  to  receive  fourpcnce 
halfpenny  a  day  tx  less  in  the  discretion  of  the  steward  of  the 
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a  Hvny  given  him  ind  during  LUnos  ui 
aln  lUowucc  of  food.     Bvsjda  "piping  tht  witch"  and 

Wind  U  tbe  ioMilUtioD  of  Wghu  of  the  Sub.  London  ud 
iU  the  cbkf  borougha  htd  their  mnwration  woita  certainly 
fTDB  the  etriy  i60i  century,  for  in  the  privy  punc  iccountB 
of  Heniy  Vni.  occun  (1531)  the  entry  "Hem,  tbc  XI  diye 
(of  OctolKt)  paied  to  the  nyta  of  Ciioterbtry  ia  nmnle  ■  ■  ■ 
fifi.  »jd."  In  1581  Dudley,  e»il  of  Leicaier.  writes  to  the 
cofpontioD  of  London  Mking  that  a  aervuit  of  bii  ihoidd  he 
■dnutted  (o  the  dly  mits.  Thae  borough  waits  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  iuve  been  more  nearly  aJtin  to  the  medieval  troubadoun 
n  miiutiels  wbo  |dayed  to  Lingi  and  nobla  at  and  (fler  Ihe 
tvtsing  meal.  The  dutia  of  Ihe  London  wut*,  which  included 
ftiyiat  before  the  mayor  during  his  uuiual  piogrcu  through 
tbc  ilrtetJ  and  at  dty  dinners,  seem  to  have  been  typical  of 
•11 161b-  ud  ijth-ceolury  city  wait*.     The  London  waits  had 

Vine  a  Elver  coUar  or  chain  round  the  neck.  In  the  18th  and 
eaify  igth  century  the  ordinary  street  watchmen  appear  to  have 
untated  to  themiclvn  the  right  to  aertnade  haiueholden 
It  Giristmu  time,  calling  roujid  on  Boiing  Day  to  receive  a 

When  in  rSig  their  place  aa  guardians  of  the  dty's  safety  was 
tibs  by  police,  it  wu  Icll  lor  private  individuali  to  keep  up  the 

VUTZ,  GBORO  (igij-i}S6),  Geimaa  bistodao,  wu  bom 
>t  Fksuhurg,  in  the  duchy  of  Schleawig,  on  the  9th  of  October 
iStj.  He  was  educated  at  the  Flcnibuig  gymnasium  and  the 
minnilies  ot  Kiel  and  Beiiin.  The  influence  of  Kanke  early 
divoied  him  from  his  ori^oal  purpose  ot  studying  law,  and  while 
ftiU  a  student  be  began  that  Kriea  (A  naetrcha  in  German 
Vfdievsl  history  which  was  to  be  his  lifers  work.  On  graduating 
at  Beriin  in  August  1836,  Waiti  went  to  Hanover  to  assist  Perti 
in  tbc  great  national  work  of  publishing  the  Ummmla  Gcr- 
KtMiai  kiilariia;  and  the  energy  and  learning  he  displayed 
in  that  paction  won  him  a  lummona  to  the  chair  of  hisloiy 
U  Kid  in  1841.  The  young  profe^SDr  soon  began  to  lake  aa 
interest  in  politics,  and  in  1B46  entered  the  provincisl  diet  as 
rept^nlarive  of  his  imrversily.  His  '^"-"e*  were  strongly 
GtniUB,  so  that  he  betame  somewhat  obnoxious  to  the  Danish 
Imvrament,  1  fact  which  made  an  invitation  m  1&47  to  become 
pn^osor  of  history  at  Gtlllingen  peculiarly  acceplable.  The 
poUticil  t«ni»  ot  1S4S-1S45,  however,  delayed  his  appearance 
is  his  new  chair.     When  the  Germati  party  In  the  northern 
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to  plaa  himself  at  the  service  ot  the  proviuonal  . 
He  vat  lent  to  Berlin  to  represent  the  interests  of 
there,  and  dniing  his  abseotc  he  was  elected  by  Kid : 
to  Ihe  national  ptrliament  at  Frankfort.  Waiti  was  an  aonerent 
ofthcporty  who  were  eager  tobiing  about  a  union  of  Ihe  German 
ttalfs  onder  a  German  emperor^  and  when  the  king  of  Prussia 
dedined  the  imperial  crown  the  professor  withdrew  from  the 
■ssenbly  in  ditappoiDtmenl,  and  ended  his  active  share  in  public 
life.  Intheiutumnof  iS4QWaiubegiahi9lecturesitG«tIngcn. 
His  Dyk  of  speaking  was  dry  and  iminteresting;  but  Ihe  matter 
t4  his  tectares.wBS  so  practical  and  his  teaching  so  sound  that 

ITinlilimof  Ihe  GOItingen  historical  school  spread  far  and  wide. 
At  the  sarat  tupe  Waili's  pen  was  not  idle,  and  his  industry  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  list  of  his  works  and  in  the  Fnacdittts  of 
the  different  biMoricil  sodciies  10  which  be  belonged.  In  1875 
Wiiti  removed  10  Berlin  to  succeed  PertJ  u  principal  editor 
<*  the  JfnmeUa  Gcnmrniat  kiilcrica.  In  spite  of  advancing 
rtirs  ibe  new  editor  threw  himsdf  mlo  the  work  with  all  his 
(vmer  vigour,  and  took  journeys  10  England,  Fianct  and  Italy 
to  coUifa  works  preserved  in  these  countria.  He  died  at  Berlin 
on  Ihe  14th  of  May  i88i.  He  was  twice  married— in  1S41  to  a 
dughler  of  Sdielling  the  philosopher,  and  in  18^8  to  adaaghter 
<<  General  Ton  Hsttiiiann. 

Wiiii  b  often  spoken  of  as  the  chief  ditdple  ol  Ranke, 
thDogh  pcrbapa  in  seneral  cbaiaaeiistks  and  ntcDtal  atlilude 


en,    95      854     he  3id  vol.  was  never  published); 
,    udCmdnJi  derrwaik  (Kid.  If'-'  ^ 
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nction  with  other  ■cbdin  WaiL 
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H-H     oiHj  11  lie  N'mfe/eiiiruejht  Shfdirt,  publiihed  in 
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n  J  chologiat  and 
inbropoogt  was  bom  s  Goiba  on  the  i;th  of  Marth  1811. 
Educa  ed  a  Le  piig  and  J  na  he  made  philosopby,  philolsgy 
and  nuilheiiuitics  his  chief  studies,  and  in  1B48  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosopby  in  the  university  ot  Marburg.  He  was 
a  severe  critic  of  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
and  considered  psychology  to  be  ths  basis  of  all  philosophy. 
His  researches  brought  him  into  touch  with  inlhtopology,  and 
he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  monumental  work  ia,  aii 
volumes,  Die  ^fifArg)»i>bp(diriVriiinAU(r.  Hediedon  the  SIX 
ol  May  i8«4  at  Marburg: 

In  addition  10  his  Anllmfiiiipt,  the  Ent  four  volumes  of  which 
appGiiid  at  Leipzig.  18:9-1864,  the  Ian  two  potthumoudv.  he 

Sbliibed  Crtndirt.unr  drr  Pnckaiotit  (1846];  Ijkrlmcliitr  Piycll^ 
Jt  o/l   mMT^Uimukill   (lS«l;  A'JttmiiM  PiiaiatH   (iSjDi 

WAKE,  TH0IIA5  (1197-1349),  English  baron,  behinged  to 
a  Lincolnshire  family  which  had  lands  also  fn  Cumberland, 
being  the  Bon  ot  John  Wake  (d.  1300),  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  isgs,  and  the  grandson  of  Baldwlii 
Wake  (d.  1381),  both  barons  and  warriors  of  repute.  Among 
Thomas  Wake's  guardians  were  Fien  Caveston  and  Henry,  eail 
of  Lincoln,  whose  diugbtec  Blanche  (d.  1357}  he  married  before 
r3 1 7.  This  lady  was  Ihe  niec«  of  Tbomas,  ear]  ot  Lancaster, 
and  her  husband  was  thus  attached  to  the  LanosUian  party, 
but  he  did  not  follow  £arl  Thomas  in  the  proceedingi  which 
led  to  his  death  in  1319.  Hating  the  favourites  of  Edward  U. 
Wake  joined  Queen  liabelU  in  ijiG  and  was  a  member  ot  the 
small  council  which  advised  the  young  king,  Edward  III.;  soon, 
however,  he  broke  away  from  the  queen  and  her  ally,  Rogei 
Mortimer,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  falber-in-law,  now  eaii 
of  Lancaster,  he  joined  the  malcontent  barons.  He  was  posubly 
implicated  in  the  plot  which  cost  his  brother-in-law,  Edmund, 
earl  ot  KenI,  his  lUe  in  ijjo,  and  he  Sed  to  Fnnce,  returning 
to  England  after  Ihe  overthrow  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
Edward  HI.  made  him  governor  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  he 
asiisled  Edward  Bruce  to  invade  ScoUand,  being  afletwiuds 
sent  on  an  errand  to  France.  In  1541  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  king  and  was  imprisoned,  but  he  had  been  restored  and 
had  been  employed  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere  when  he  ditd 
childless  on  the  jisC  of  May  rj4g.  His  eslales  passed  to  his 
uster  Margaret  (d.  1349).  widow  of  Edmund,  carl  of  Kent, 
and  her  son  John  (d.  1359),  and  later  to  the  Hotsnd  family. 
Wake  established  a  house  for  the  Austm  canons  at  Newton  near 
Hull;  this  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Haltempiitc  In  the 
same  ndghbourhood. 

WAKE.  WILLIAK  (iSj7-i73>),  English  arcbbiiht^,  ma  born 
atBlandford,  Dorset,  on  the  9Gtb  of  January  1657,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Re  took  orderh  and  In  1689  went  to 
Paris  aa  chaplain  to  the  ambassador  Richard  Graham,  Viscount 
Pnaton  (iM-iCgj].  Here  he  beome  acquainted  wilb  many  of 
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the  sav&nts  of  the  cajntal,  and  was  much  interested  in  French 
derical  affairs.  He  also  collated  some  Paris  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament  for  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1685;  in  x688  he  became  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  in  1689  he  received  a  canonzy  of  Christ  CHiurch,  Oxford. 
In  1693  he  was  appointed  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster. 
Ten  years  later  he  became  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  1 7 16  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Tenison.  During 
1 7 18  he  negotiated  with  leading  Frendv  churchmen  about  a  pro- 
jected union  of  the  Galilean  and  English  churches  to  resist  the 
claims  of  Rome  (see  J.  H.  Lupton,  Archbishop  Wake  and  the 
Project  of  Unum,  1896).  In  dealing  with  nonconformity  he  was 
tolerant,  and  even  advocated  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  if 
that  would  allay  the  scruples  of  dissenters.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  the  diief  being  his  State  of  the  Church  and  Cl^gy  of 
England  . . .  historically  deduced  (London,  1703).  He  died  at 
Lambeth  on  the  24th  of  January  i7i6!'j» 

Sir  Isaac  Wake  Cc.  1580-1633),  the  diplomatist,  was  a  kinsman  of 
the  archbishop.  He  commenced  bis  diplomatic  career  in  Venice, 
and  then  he  represented  his  county  for  sixteen  years  at  Turin  |  be 
was  knighted  in  1619,  and  after  being  sent  on  Various  special  mismons 
by  James  h  he  was  British  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1630  Until  his 
death  in  June  i6xi,  Amon^  Sir  Isaac's  writings  is  Rex  ptatonicus, 
a  description  of  the  entertainment  of  James  I.  at  Oxford  in  1605; 
this  was  published  in  x607and  hasoftenbeen  reprinted. 

WAKE  (A.S.  wacan,  to  "  wake  "  or  "  watch  **),  a  term  now 
itstricted  to  the  Irish  custom  of  an  all-night  "  waking  "  or 
watching  round  a  corpse  before  burial,  but  anciently  used  in  the 
Wider  sense  of  a  vigil  kept  as  an  annual  church  celebration  in 
commemoration  of  the  completion  or  dedication  of  the  parish 
churdL  This  strictly  religious  wake  oonaistod  in  tn  all-night 
service  of  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  church.  These  services, 
popularly  known  as  "  wakes,"  were  officially  termed  Vigdiae 
by  the  church,  and  appear  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity.  Tents  and  booths  were  set  up  in 
the  churchyard  before  the  dawn  which  heralded  in  a  day  devoted 
to  feasting,  Hanring  and  sports,  each  parish  keeping  the  morrow 
of  its  vigil  as  a  holiday.  Ws^kes  soon  degenerated  into  fairs; 
people  from  neighbouring  parishes  journeyed  over  to  join  in 
the  merry-making,  and  as  early  as  Edgar's  reign.  (958-975)  the 
revelry  and  drunkenness  had  become  a  scandaL  The  tigiliae 
usually  fell  on  Sundays  or  saints'  days,  those  being  the  days 
of tenest  chosen  for  church  dedications,  and  thus  the  abuse  was 
the  more  scandalous.  In  1445  Henry  VI.  attempted  to  suppress 
markets  and  fairs  on  Stmdays  and  holy  days.  In  1536  an  Act 
of  Convocation  ordered  that  the  yearly  "  wake  "  should  be  held 
in  every  peurish  on  the  same  day,  viz.  the  first  Sunday  in  October, 
but  this  regulation  was  disregarded.  Wakes  are  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Sports  of  James  L  and  Charleft  L  among  the 
feasts  whidi  should  be  observed. 

Side  by  side  with  these  church  wakes  there  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  the  custom  of  "  waking  "  a  corpse.  The  custom, 
as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  seems  to  have  been  older  than 
Christianity,  and  to  have  been  at  first  essentially  Celtic.  Doubt- 
less it  had  a  superstitious  origin,  the  fear  of  evil  spirits  hurting 
or  even  removing  the  body,  aided  perhaps  by  the  practical 
desire  to  keep  away  rats  and  other  vermin.  The  Anglo-Saxons' 
called  the  custom  lich-wake  or  like-wake  (A.S.  lie,  a  corpse). 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  offering  of  prayer  was 
added  to  the  mere  vigil,  which  until  then  had  been  characterized 
by  formal  mourning  chants  and  recitals  of  the  life  story  of  the 
dead.  As  a  rule  the  corpse,  with  a  plate  of  salt  on  its  breast,  was 
placed  under  the  table,  on  which  was  liquor  for  the  watcbers. 
Tlirse  private  wakes  soon  tended  to  become,  drinking  orgies,  and 
during  the  rdgn  of  Edward  HI.  the  provincial  synod  held  in 
London  proclaimed  by  its  xoth  canon  the  object  of  wakes  to  be 
the  offering  of  prayer  f<»  the  dead,  and  ordered  that  in  future 
none  but  near  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  should  attend. 
The  penalty  for  disobedience  was  excommunication.  With  the 
Reformation  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
the  custom  of  "  waking  "  in  England  became  obsolete  and  died 
out.    Many  countries  and  peoples  have  been  found  to  have  a 


custom  eqmvalent  to  "waking,*'  which,  however,  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  funeral  feasts  pure  and  simple. 

For  detailed  accounts  bt  Irish  wakes  see  Brand's  AfUiviulies  ef 
Great  Britain  (W.  C  Hazlitt's  edition,  1905)  under  "  Irish  Wakes." 

WAKSnELD,  EDWARD  OIBBOE  (X796-Z862),  British 
colonial  statesman,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  30th  of  March 
1 796,  of  an  originally  Quaker  family.  His  father,  Edward  Wake> 
field  (X774-X854),  author  of  Irdand,  Statistical  and  Pditicei 
(i8ia),  was  a  surveyor  and  land  agent  in  extensive  practice;  his 
grandmother,  PrisdUa  Wakefield  (x75x-x83a),  was  a  popular 
author  for  the  young,  and  one  of  the  introducers  of  savings  banks. 
Wakefield  was  for  a  short  time  at  Westnunster  School,  and  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  which  he  rdinquisbed  oa 
occasion  of  Us  elopement  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  Miss  Fattle; 
the  orphan  daughter  of  an  Indian  dvil  servant.  The  yowig  lady's 
relatives  ultixnately  became  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  pro- 
cured him.  an  appointment  as  attach£  to  the  British  legation  at 
TuziiL  He  resigned  this  post  in  1820,  yxpom  the  deUh  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and,  though  making 
some  efforts  to  coxmect  himseU  with  journalism,  q>ent  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  in  idleness,  residing  for  the  most  part  in 
Paris.  In  1826  he  appeared  before  the  puUic  as  the  hero  of  a 
most  extraordinary  sdventure,  the  abduction  of  Miss  EQen 
Turner,  daughter  <^  William  Turner,  of  Shri^ey  Park,  Cheshire. 
Miss  Turner  was  decoyed  from  school  by  xneansof  a  forged  letter, 
and  made  to  believe  that  she  could  only  save  her  father  fxom 
ruin  by  marrying  Wakefield,  whom  she  accordingly  acoonapanied 
to  Gretxui  GreeiL  This  time  the  famfly  refused  to  condone  his 
proceedings;  he  was  tried  with  his  omfederates  at  TAnravw 
assizes,  March  1827,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three  yeaxs^ 
imprisonment  in  Newgate.  The  marriage,  which  had  xxyt  been 
consunmmted,  was  dissolved  by  a  spedal  act  of  parliament. 
A  disgrace  which  would  have  blasted  the  career  ci  most  men 
made  Wakefidd  a  practical  statesman  and  a  benefactor  to  his 
country.  Meditatiiig,  it  is  probable,  emigration  upon  his  jrdease, 
he  turned  his  attention  while  in  prison  to  colonial  subjects, 
and  acutely  detected  the  main  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Austrsdian  colonies  in  the  enormous  size  of  the  landed 
estates,  the  reckless  maimer  in  which  land  was  given  away,  the 
absence  of  all  systematic  effort  at  colonization,  and  the  conse- 
quent discouragement  of  inmiigration  and  dearth  of  labour.  He 
proposed  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  sale  of  land  in 
small  quantities  at  a  sufficient  price,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  the 
proceeds  as  a  fund  for  promoting  immigratioxL  These  views  were 
expressed  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  indsiveness  in  his  Letter 
from  Sydney  (X829),  published  while  he  was  sUU  in  prison,  but 
composed  witli  sucli  graphic  power  that  it  has  been  continually 
quoted  as  if  written  on  the  spot.  After  his  release  Wakefield 
seemed  disposed  fior  a  while  to  turn  his  attention  to  soda! 
questions  at  home,  and  produced  a  tract  on  the  PumshmetU  of 
Death,  with  a  terribly  graphic  picture  of  the  condenmed  £ermon 
in  Newgate,  and  another  on  incendiarism  in  the  rural  districts^ 
with  an  equally  powerful  exhibition  of  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  soon,  however,  became  entirely 
engrossed  with  colonial  affairs,  and,  having  impressed  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Colonel  Torrens  and  other  leading  economists  with 
the  value  of  his  ideas,  became  a  leading  though  not  a  con^ncuous 
manager  of  the  South  Australian  Company,  by  which  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  was  ultimately  founded.  In  1833  he  putJisbcd 
anonymously  England  and  America,  a  work  primarily  intended 
to  devdop  his  own  colonial  theory,  which  is  done  in  the  i^^wndiz 
entitled  "  The  Art  of  Colonization."  The  body  of  the  woric, 
however,  is  fruitful  in  seminal  ideas,  thoufl^  some  statements 
may  be  rash  and  some  coxudusions  extravagant.  It  oontaixa  the 
distinct  proposal  that  the  transport  of  letters  should  be  whoDy 
gratmtou»— the  precursor  of  subsequent  reform— and  the 
prophecy  that,  under  given  drcuxnsUmoes,  "the  AnKricans 
would  raise  cheaper  com  than  has  ever  been  raised."  In  1836 
Wakefield  publi^ed  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  Adam 
Smith,  which  he  did  not.  complete.  In  X837  the  New  Zraland 
Association  was  established,  and  he  became  its  managing 
director.    Scarcely,  however,  was  this  great  undertaking  fair^ 
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cofflfsenced  when  he  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Durham  on  the  latter's  appointment  as  spedal  commissioner 
to  Canada.   The  Durham  Report,  the  charter  of  constitutional 
fo^-erament  in  the  colonies,  though  drawn  up  by  Charles  BuUer, 
emiwdied  the  ideas  of  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  was  the  means 
of  its  being  given  prematurely  to  the  public  through  The  Tima, 
to  prevent  its  being  tampered  with  by  the  government.    He 
acted  in  the  same  spirit  a  few  months  later,  when  (about  July 
iSjq),  understanding  that  the  authorities  intended  to  prevent 
the  despatch  of  emigrants  to  New  Zealand,  he  hurried  them 
off  on  his  own  responsibility,  thus  compelling  the  government  to 
annex  the  country  just  in  time  to  anticipate  a  similar  step  on  the 
part  of  France.    For  several  years  Wakefield  continued  to  direct 
the  \ew  Zealand  Company,  fighting  its  battles  with  the  colonial 
o6k«  and  the  missionary  Interest,  and  secretly  inspiring  and 
guiding  many  parliamentary  committees  on  colonial  subjects, 
especially  on  the  abolition  of  transporUtion.   The  company  was 
by  no  means  a  financial  success,  and  many  of  its  proceedings 
«ere  vboUy  unKrupulous  and  indefensible;  its  great  object, 
however,  was  attained,  and  New  Zealand  became  the  Britain  of 
the  south.    In  1846  Wakefield,  exhausted  with  labour,  was 
strack  down  by  apoplexy,  and  spent  more  than  a  year  in  com* 
picte  retirement,  writing  during  his  gradual  recovery  his  Art  of 
CoiaHmtio»,   The  management  of  the  company  had  meanwhile 
passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  whose  sole  object  was  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  government,  and  wind  up  the  undertaking. 
WakefieM  seceded,  and  joined  Lord  Lyttelton  and  John  Robert 
Godky  in  establishing  the  Canterbury  settlement  as  a  Church  of 
England  cok>ny.  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  on  this  subject 
wu  published  by  his  son  as  The  Founders  of  Canterbwy  (Christ- 
church,  1868).    As  usual  with  him,  however,  l^e  failed  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  his  coadjutors  to  the  end.    In  1853,  after  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  New  Zealand,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  colony,  and  immediately  began  to  act  a'  leading  part  in 
o4onial  politics.    In  1854  he  appeared  in  the  first  New  Zealand 
parliament  as  extra-official  adviser  of  the  acting  governor,  a 
poaition  which  excited  great  jealousy,  and  as  the  mover  of  a 
resolution  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
It  vas  carried  unanimously,  but  difficulties,  which  will  be  found 
detailed  in  W.  Swainson's  New  Zealand  and  Us  Cohnisalion  (ch. 
13).  prevented  its  being  made  e£[e(;!tive  until  after  the  mover's 
retirement  from  political  life.     In  December  1854,  after  a 
fatiguing  address  to  a  public  meeting,  followed  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  a  south-east  gale,  his  constitution  entirely  broke  down. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  dying  at  Wellington 
on  the  i6th  of  May  1863.    His  only  son,  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakefiekl  (1820-1879),  ^f^  ^  New  Zealand  politician.  Three 
of  Wakefield's  brothers  were  also  interested  in  New  Zealand. 
After  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  William  Hayward  Wakefield 
(1803-1848)  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  1839.   As  an  agent  of 
the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  he  was  engaged  in  purchasing 
enonnotts  tracts  of  land  from  the  natives,  but  the  company's 
title  to  the  greater  part  of  this  was  later  declared  invalid.    He 
remained  in  New  Zealand  until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  September 
1&48.   Arthur  Wakefield  (1790-1843)1  who  was  associated  with 
hb  brother  in  these  transactions  about  land,  was  killed  during  a 
fight  with  some  natives  at  Wairau  on  the  17th  of  June  1843.  '^^ 
third  brother  was  Felix  Wakefield  (1807-1875),  an  engineer. 

Wakefield  was  a  man  of  large  views  and  lofty  aims,  and  in 
private  life  displayed  the  warmth  of  heart  which  commonly 
accompanies  these  qualities.  His  main  defect  was  unacrupulous- 
oeas:  he  hesitated  at  nothing  necessary  to  accomplish  an  object, 
and  the  conviction  of  his  untrustworthiness  gradually  alienated 
hU  associates,  and  left  him  politically  powerless.  Excluded  from 
parliament  by  the  fatal  error  of  his  youth,  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  indirect  means  of  working  out  his  plans  by  influencing 
public  men.  But  for  a  tendency  to  paradox,  his  intellectual 
powers  were  of  the  hii^cst  order,  and  as  a  master  of  nervous 
idiomatic  English  be  is  second  to  Cobbett  alone.  After  every 
dedoaioo  it  remains  true  that  no  contemporary  showed  equal 
fcnins  u  a  colonial  statesman,  or  in  this  department  rendered 
equal  service  to  his  country. 


For  an  impartial  examination  of  the  Wakefield  •yttem,  see  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  Dt  la  eohmsaium  cken  Us  peuples  modernes  (yd  ed.  pp. 
S6a-j7S  and  696-700).    See  alto  R.  Gamett'a  L^e  €f  WakMd 

WAKBFIBLD,  GILBERT  (1756-1801),  English  classical  scholar 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  sand  of  February 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (feUow, 
X776).  In  1778  he  took  orders,  but  in  the  following  year  quitted 
the  church  and  accepted  the  post  of  Hsmifsl  tutor  at  the  Non- 
conformist academy  at  Warrington,  which  he  held  till  the  dis- 
solution of  the  establishment  in  1783.  After  leaving  Warrington, 
he  took  private  pupils  at  Nottingham  and  other  places,  and 
also  occupied  himself  with  literary  work.  His  most  important 
production  at  this  period  was  the  first  part  of  the  Siha  eritica, 
the  design  of  which  was  the  "  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by 
light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and  Rome."  In 
1790  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classics  at  the  newly-founded 
Unitarian  college  at  Hackney,  but  his  proposed  reforms  and  his 
objection  to  religious  observances  led  to  unpleasantness  and  to 
his  resignation  in  the  following  year.  From  this  time  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  pen.  His  edition  of  Lucretius,  a  work 
of  high  pretensions  and  little  solid  performance,  appeared  in 
X  796-1 799,  and  gained  for  the  editor  a  very  exaggeratcNi  reputa- 
tion (see  Munro's  Lucretius,  L  pp.  19,  so).  His  light-hearted 
criticism  of  Person's  edition  of  the  Hecuba  was  avenged  by  the 
latter's  famous  toast:  *'  Gilbert  Wakefield;  what's  Hecuba  to 
him  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  "  About  this  time  Wakefield,  who  hated 
Pitt  and  condemned  war  as  utterly  unchristian,  abandoned 
literature  for  political  and  religious  controversy.  After  assailing 
with  equal  bitterness  writers  so  entirely  opposed  as  William 
Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Paine,  in  January  1798  he  "employed 
a  few  hours  "  in  drawing  up  a  reply  to  Bishop  Watson's  Address 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  writtoi  in  defence  of  Pitt  and  the 
war  and  the  new  "  tax  upon  income."  He  was  charged  with 
having  published  a  seditious  libel,  convicted  in  H>ite  of  an 
eloquent  defence,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dorchester 
gaol.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  by  the 
public,  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  family  upon  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  September  1801.  While  in  prison  he 
corresponded  on  classical  subjects  with  Charies  Jam^s  Fox,  the 

letters  being  subsequently  published. 

Sec  the  Kcond  edition  01  hit  Memoirs  (1804).  The  first  volume  is 
autobiographical;  the  second,  compiled  by  J.  T.  Rutt  and  A. 
Wainewrignt,  include*  wveral  etcinMtes  ol  his  character  and  per- 
formance* from  various  icurcee,  the  moet  remarkable  being  one 
by  Dr  Parr;  see  alto  CenUeman's  MoMaine  (September  1801); 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  (3rd  ed.,  1873);  John  Aikin  in 
Aikin  8  General  Biography  (1799-1813). 

WAKEFIELD,  a  dty  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  175)  m. 
N.N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  41,413.  It  is  served  by  the 
Great  Northers,  Midland  and  Great  Central  railways  (Westgate 
station),  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North-Eastem 
railways  (Kirkgate  station),  the  Great  Northern  Company  using 
both  stations.  It  lies  on  the  river  Calder,  mainly  on  the  north 
bank,  in  a  pleasant  undulating  country,  towards  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  the  great  industrial  district  of  the  West  Riding. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  eight  arches  on  which 
stands  the  chapel  of  St  Mary,  a  beautiful  structure  50  ft.  long 
by  S5  wide,  of  the  richest  Decorated  character.  Its  endowment 
is  attributed  to  Edward  IV.,  in  memory  of  his  father  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460).  It  was 
completely  restored  in  1847.  In  x888  the  bishopric  of  Wakefield 
was  formed,  almost  ^tirely  from  that  of  Ripon,  having  been 
sanctioned  in  1878.  The  diocese  includes  about  one-seventh  of 
the  parishes  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  covers  a  very  small  portion  of 
Lancashire.  The  cathedral  church  of  All  Saints  occupies  a  very 
ancient  site,  but  only  slight  traces  of  buildings  previous  to  the 
X4th  century  can  be  seen.  In  the  early  part  of  that  century  the 
church  was  almost  rebuilt,  and  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
William  de  Melton  in  1329.  Further  great  alterations  took  place 
in  the  15th  century,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  building  as  it 
stands  is  Perpendicular.  The  church  consists  of  a  derestoried 
nave  and  choir,  with  a  western  tower;  the  eastward  extension 
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of  the  choir,  the  oonstniction  of  the  reCrochoir  and  other  works 
were  undertaken  in  1900  and  consecrated  in  1905  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr  Walsham  How,  the  first  bishop.  During  restoration  of  the 
spire  (the  height  of  which  is  247  ft.)  in  1905,  records  of  previous 
work  upon  it  were  discovered  in  a  sealed  receptacle  in  the 
weather-vane.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
town  haU  (z88o),  in  the  French  Renaissance  style;  the  county 
hall  (1898),  a  handsome  structure  with  octagonal  tower  and  dome 
over  the  principal  entrance;  the  large  com  exch&nge  (1837, 
enlarged  X862),  including  a  concert-room;  the  market  house, 
the  sessions  house,  the  county  offices  (1896)  and  the  prison  for 
the  West  Riding;  the  mechanics'  institution  with  large  library, 
church  institute  and  library,  and  the  fine  art  institution.  A 
free  library  was  founded  in  1905,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
unvefled  in  the  Bull  Ring  at  the  same  time.  Benevolent 
institutions  include  the  Clayton  hospital  (1879),  on  the  pavilion 
system,  and  the  West  Riding  pauper  lunatic  asylum  with 
its  branches.  The  Elizabethan  grammar  school,  founded  in 
X593,  is  the  principal  educational  establishment.  Among 
several  picturesque  old  houses  remaining,  that  known  as  the 
Six  Chimneys,  an  Elizabethan  structure,  is  the  most  striking. 

Formeriy  Wakefield  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facture  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  19th  century  it  was  superseded  in 
this  respect  by  Leeds.  Foreign  weavers  of  cloth  were  established 
at  Wakefield  by  Henry  VII.;  and  Leland,  w-riting  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  states  that  its  "  whole  profit  standeth  by  coarse 
drapery."  During  the  zSth  century  it  became  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  yam  and  woollen  stuffs.  Although  its 
manufacturing  importance  is  now  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  several  other  Yorkshire  towns,  it  possesses  mills  for  spirming 
worsted  and  carpet  yams,  coco-nut  fibre  and  China  grass.  It 
has  also  rag-crushing  mills,  chemical  works,  soap-works  and 
iron-works;  and  there  are  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Wakefield  is  the  chief  agricultural  town  ip  the  West 
Riding,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  com  markets  in  the  north  of 
EnglaiuL  It  possesses  agricultural  implement  and  machine 
works,  grain  and  flour  milb,  malt-works  and  breweries.  A  large 
trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Calder,  and  the 
building  of  boats  for  inland  navigation  is  a  considerable  industry. 
There  are  'extensive  market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Wakefield  is  Walton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
famous  naturalist  Charles  Waterton  (i 782-1865).  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  27  councillors.  Area,  4060 
acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wakefield  (Wackefdd) 
was  the  chief  place  in  a  large  district  bdonging  to  the  king  and 
was  still  a  royal  manor  in  xo86.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  granted 
to  William,  Earl  Warenne,  and  his  heirs,  under  whom  it  formed 
an  extenuve  baronial  liberty,  extending  to  the  confines  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  remained  with  the  Warenne  family 
until  the  X4th  century,  when  John  Warenne,  eajl  of  Warenne  and 
Surrey,  having  no  legitimate  heir,  settled  it  on  his  mistress, 
Maud  de  Keurford  and  her  two  sons.  They,  however,  pre- 
deceased him,  and  after  Maud's  death  in  1360  the  manor  fell  to 
the  crown.  Charles  I.  granted  it  to  Henry,  earl  of  Holland,  and 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  and  Sir 
Christopher  Clapham,  it  was  purchased  about  1700  by.  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  ancestor  of  the  present  duke,  who  is  now  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  x  203-1204  WUliam  Earl  Warenne  received  a  grant 
of  a  fair  at  Wakefield  on  the  vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  All  Sidnts* 
day.  As  early  as  x  231  the  town  seems  to  have  had  some  form  of 
burghal  organization,  since  in  that  year  a  burgage  there  is 
mentioned  in  a  fine.  In  X33X,  at  the  request  of  John  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  the  king  granted  the  "  good  men "  of  the  town 
pavage  there  for  three  years,  and  in  the  same  year  the  earl 
obtained  a  grant  of  another  fair  there  on  the  vigil,  day  and 
morrow  of  St  Oswald.  There  is  no  other  indication  of  a  borough. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  in  1460  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder  just  outside  the  town. 

Leland  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  while  showing  that  the  manufacture  of  clothing 


was  the  chief  industry,  says  also  that  Wakefield  is  ''a  very  quik 
market  town  and  meatly  large,  well  served  of  flesh  and  fish  both 
from  sea  and  by  rivers ...  so  that  all  vitaiSe  is  very  good  and 
chepe  there.  A  right  honest  man  shall  fore  well  (or  2d.  a  meaL 
. .  There  be  plenti  of  se  coal  in  the  quarters  about  Wakefieid." 
The  com  market,  held  on  Fridays,  is  of  remote  ori^m.  A  cattle 
market  is  also  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays  under  diarter  of 
X  765.  The  town  was  enfranchised  in  1832,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1848  under  the  title  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  counciDois 
of  the  borough  of  Wakefield.  Before  this  date  it  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  constable  appointed  by  the  steward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkshire;  W.  Sl  Banks.  Htaton^ 
Wttkefidd  (1871):  E.  Parsons.  History  cf  Leeds,  €fc.  (1834}:  T. 
Taylor.  History  of  Wakefield  (1886). 

WAKEFIELD,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts. 
U.S.A.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  69S2;  (1900) 
9390,  of  whom  2347  were  foreign-bora;  (1910,  censos)  x  1.404. 
Wakefield  is  served  by  three  branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railway  and  by  electric  interurban  railway  to  neighbouring  toims 
and  cities.  It  contains  the  outlying  villages  of  Greenwood, 
Montrose  and  Boyntonville;  and,  lari^  than  these,  Wakefield. 
near  the  centre  of  the  township.  In  this  village  is  the  town  hall, 
the  gift  of  Cyrus  Wakefield  (1811-1873),  and  the  Beebe  Town 
Library,  founded  in  1856  as  the  Public  Library  of  South  Reading, 
and  later  renamed  in  honour  of  Lucius  Beebe,  a  generous  patroo. 
The  town  park  (about  25  acres),  shaded  by  some  fine  olCd  dms, 
extends  to  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Quannapowitt  and  ocmtains  a 
soldiers'  monument;  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  township  aze 
Crystal  Lake  and  Hart's  Hill  (30  acres),  a  public  park.  In  ths 
township  is  the  Wakefield  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  a 
Y.M.C.A.  building.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry; 
and  among  the  manufactures  are  rattan  goods,  hosiery,  stoves 
and  furnaces,  boots  and  shoes,  and  pianos.  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  increased  from  $2,647,130  in  1900  to  $4,807,728 
in  1905,  or  81  '6  %.  The  township  owns  and  operates  the  electric 
Ughting  and  gas  plants  and  the  water-works. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  Wakefield  the  first  settlement 
was  made,  in  1639,  in  that  part  of  the  old  township  of  Lynn 
which  in  1644  was  incorporated  as  Reading.  In  x8i  7  the  southern 
or  "  Old  Parish  "  of  Reading,  which  was  strongly  Democratic- 
Republican  while  the  other  two  parishes  were  strongjiy  Federalist, 
was  set  apart  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  South  Reading- 
In  1868  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  who  established  the  rattan  works  here.  A  ponioo 
of  Stoneham  was  annexed  to  Wakefield  in  1889. 

Sec  C.  W  Eaton, "  Wakrficld,"  in  S.  A.  Drake^s  History  of  MiddU- 
ux  County  (Boston.  1880). 

WAKKERSTROOM,  a  town  and  district  of  the  Transvaal 
The  district  occupies  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  Transvaal,  being 
bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and  NataL  The  frontier 
line  is  in  part  the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg.  The  town  of  W*akker- 
stroom,  pop.  (1904)  X402,  lies  18  m.  E.  of  Volksrust  and  4  m.  N. 
of  the  Natal  frontier.  It  is  built  on  the  high  veld,  at  an  elevation 
of  5900  ft.,  and  possesses  a  bracing  climate.  The  neighbouring 
hills  rise  over  7000  ft.  The  plain  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
drained  by  the  Slang  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Bufiak>  affluent 
of  the  Tugela.  The  district,  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  was 
organized  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Transvaal  in  1859  by 
President  M.  W.  Pretorius,  and  after  his  Christian  names  the 
town  was  called  Marthinus-Wesscl-Stroom,  an  unwieldy  desig- 
nation dropped  in  favour  of  Wakkerstroom.  During  the  war  of 
1880-81  the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Boers. 
In  1903  a  small  portion  of  the  district  was  annexed  to  NataL 

WAKLEY,  THOMAS  (i  795-1862),  EngUsh  medical  and  social 
reformer,  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  and  was  early  af^renticcd  to 
a  Taunton  apothecary.  He  then  went  to  London  and  qualified 
as  a  surgeon,  setting  up  in  practice  in  Regent  Street,  aiKi  marrying 
(1820)  Miss  Goodchild,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  and  a 
governor  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  All  through  his  career  Waklcy 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  aggressive  personality,  and  his  experiences 
in  this  respect  had  a  sensational  beginning.  In  August  1820  a 
gang  of  men  who  had  some  grievance  against  him  burnt  down  his 
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house  and  severely  wounded  him  in  a  murderous  assault.  The 
vbole  affair  was  obscure,  and  Wakley  was  even  suspected,  un- 
justly, of  setting  fire  to  his  house  himself;  but  he  won  his  case 
against  the  insurance  company  which  contested  his  claim. 
He  became  a  friend  of  William  Cobbett,  with  whose  radicalism 
he  was  in  sympathy.  In  1823  he  started  the  well-known  medical 
weekly  paper,  the  Lancdy  and  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
jobbery  in  vogue  among  the  practitioners  of  the  day,  who  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  medical  profession  as  a  dose  borough. 
In  oppoation  to  the  hospital  doctors  he  insbted  on  publishing 
reports  of  their  lectures  and  exposing  various  malpractices,  and 
he  had  to  fight  a  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  however,  only 
increased  his  influence.  He  attacked  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  obtained  so  much  support 
from  among  the  general  body  of  the  profession,  now  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  abuses  he  exposed,  that  in  1827  a  petition  to^rlia- 
mcDt  resulted  in  a  return  being  ordered  of  the  public  money 
granted  to  it.  But  reform  in  the  college  wac  dow,  and  Wakley 
now  set  himself  to  rouse  the  House  of  Commons  from  within. 
He  became  a  radical  candidate  for  parliament,  and  in  1835  was 
returned  for  Finsbury,  retaining  his  scat  till  1852.  In  this 
capacity,  and  also  as  coroner  for  West  Middlesex — an  appoint- 
ment  he  secured  in  1839 — he  was  indefatigable  in  upholding  the 
Interests  of  the  working  classes  and  advocating  humanitarian 
nefonns,  as  well  as  in  pursuing  his  campaign  against  medical 
restrictions  and  abuses;  and  he  made  the  Lancet  not  only  a 
professional  organ  but  a  powerful  engine  of  social  reform.  He 
died  on  the  i6th  of  May  1862,  leaving  three  sons,  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Lancet  remaining  in  the  family. 

See  Samuel  Squire  Sprigge,  Ufe  and  Times  of  Thomas  Wakley 
(1897). 

WAlACHIA^  or  Waliachia,  a  former  prmcipality  of  south- 
ea^em  Europe,  constituting,  after  its  union  with  Moldavia  on 
the  9th  of  November  1859,  a  part  of  Rumania  iq.v.). 

WAUFRID>    8TBJLB0    (or    Strabus,    i.e.  "squint-eyed") 

(d.  849),  German  monk  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  about 

80S  in  Swabia.   He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Reichenau, 

near  Constance,  where  he  had  for  his  teachers  Tatto  and  Wettin, 

to  whose  visions  he  (devotes  one  of  his  poems.   Then  he  went  on 

to  Fulda,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Hrabanus  Maurus 

before  returning  to  Reichenau,  of  which  monastery  he  was  made 

abbot  in  838.    There  is  a  story — ^based,  however,  on  no  good 

evidence — that  Walafrid  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  letters  as 

to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office,  owing  to  which  he  was  expelled 

from  his  house;  but,  from  his  own  verses,  it  seems  that  the  real 

ause  of  his  flight  to  Spires  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

that  he  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  the  Bald,  he  espoused  the  aide 

of  Jus  elder  brother  Lothair  on  the  death  of  Loub  the  Pious  in 

840-    He  was,  however,  restored  to  his  monastery  in  842,  and 

died  on  the  i8th  of  August  849,  on  an  embassy  to  his  former 

pupil.    His  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus,  whose 

elegiacs  praise  tdm  for  being  the  faithful  guardian  of  his 

Dooastery. 

Walafrid  Strabo't  works  are  theological,  hbtorical  and  poetKal. 
Of  bis  theological  works  the  most  famous  b  the  ^reat  excgettcal 
oonpaatioo  whkh,  under  the  name  of  dosa  ordinaria  or  the  Chsa^ 
Rnained  for  some  500  years  the  most  widespread  and  important 
quarry  of  medieval  biblical  science,  and  even  survived  the  Rc- 
wrmation.  passing  into  numerous  editions  as  late  as  the  17th  century 
(•ee  HisL  lUUraire  de  la  France,  t.  v.  p.  59  fF.).  The  oldest  known 
copy,  in  four  folio  volumes,  of  which  the  date  and  origin  are  un- 
kiuiwa,  but  which  b  certainly  almost  entirely  Walafrid's  work, 
gives  as  hb  method.  In  tlw  middle  of  the  pages  is  the  Latin  text 
of  the  Bible;  in  the  margins  are  the  "  glosses,"  consisting  of  a  very 
(a3  cdiectioa  of  patristic  excerpts  in  illustration  and  explanation 
of  the  text.  There  b  also  an  exposition  of  the  first  twenty  psalms 
(pablaihed  by  Pes  in  Anecdola  nova,  iv.)  and  an  epitome  oS  Hrabanus 
Uatmife's  commentary  on  Leviticus.  An  ExposUio  quatiufr  Evanee' 
herum  h  also  ascribed  to  Walafrid.  Of  singular  interest  also  is  hb 
Dt  exardiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecctesiasiicarum,  written  between 
M  and  843  and  dedicated  to  Regenbert  the  librarian.  It  deals  in 
33  chapters  with  ecclesiastical  usages,  churches,  altars,  prayers, 
bells  pictures,  baptbm  and  the  Holy  Communion.  Incidentally 
he  introduces  into  his  explanations  the  current  German  expressions 
for  the  things  he  b  treatmg  of,  with  the  apolc^y  that  Solomon  had 

>  In  the  oklesc  MS&  thb  b  always  spelt  "  Walahfrid." 


set  him  the  example  by  keeping  monkeys  as  wril  as  peacocks  at  hb 
court.  Of  specbl  interest  b  the  fact  that  Walafrid,  in  hb  expoution 
of  the  Mass,  shows  no  trace  of  any  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantbtion  as  taught  by  hb  famous  contemporary  Radbertus  (9-9.^1 
according  to  him,  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sacraments  m  his 
Body  and  Blood  in  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  taught 
them  to  celebrate  them  as  a  memorial  of  hb  Passioo. 

Walafrid's  chief  historical  works  are  the  rhymed  Vita  sancH 
Colli,  which,  though  written  neariy  two  centuries  after  thb  saint's 
death,  b  still  the  primary  authority  for  hb  life,  and  a  much  shorter 
life  of  St  Othmar.  abbot  of  St  Gall  (d.  759).'    A  critkal  edition  of 


by  the  Danes  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century ;  a  life  of  St  Mammas; 
and  a  Liber  de  visionibus  Wettini,  Thb  hut  poem,  like  the  two 
preceding  ones  written  in  hexameters,  was  composed  at  the  com- 
mand of  "  Father  "  Adalgbus,  and  baaed  upon  the  prose  narrative 
of  Heto,  abbot  \>f  Reichenau-  from  806  to  823.  It  is  dcdkated  to 
Wettin's  brother  Grimald.  At  the  time  he  sent  it  to  Grimald 
Walafrid  had,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  hardly  paraed  hb  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  begs  his  correspondent  to  revise  hb  versesj  because| 

as  it  b  not  lawful  for  a  monk  to  hide  anything  from  hb  abbot, 
he  fears  he  may  be  beaten  with  deserved  stripes.  In  this  curious 
vision  Wettin  saw  Charles  the  Great  suffering  purgatorbl  tortures 
because  of  his  incontinence.  Ttie  name  of  ttie  ruler  alluded  to  is  not 
indeed  introduced  into  the  actual  text,  but  "  Carolus  Imperator  '* 
form  the  initbl  letters  of  the  passage  dealing  with  thb  subject. 
Many  of  Walafrid's  other  poems  are,  or  include,  short  addresses  to 
kings  and  oueens  (Lothatr,  Charles,  Louis,  Pippin,  Judith,  &c.) 
and  to  frienas  (Einhard,  Gnmald,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  Tatto,  Ebbo, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  &c.).  His  most  famous 
poem  b  the  Hortulus,  dedicated  to  Grimald.  It  b  an  account  of  a 
little  garden  that  he  used  to  tend  with  hb  own  hands,  and  b  largely 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  various  herbs  he  grows  there  and 
their  medicinal  and  other  uses.  Sage  holds  the  place  of  honour; 
then  comes  rue,  the  antidote  of  poisons;  and  so  on  through  mdons, 
fenneli  liliesL  poppies,  and  many  other  plants,  to  wind  up  with  the 
rose,  "  which  m  virtue  and  scent  surpasses  all  other  herbs,  and  may 
rightly  be  called  the  flower  of  flowers."  The  curious  poem  De 
Imagine  Tetrici  takes  the  form  of  a  dblogue;  it  was  inqnred  by  an 
eouestrian  statue  of  Theodoric  the  Great  which  stood  in  front  of 
Charlemagne's  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

For  a  biolioKraphy  of  Walafrid's  historical  works,  and  of  writings 
dealing  with  them,  see  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  hist,  med.  aevi  (Berlin, 
1894),  p.  1 102  ff.  Walafrid's  works  are  published  in  Migne's  Patro^ 
logia  Laiina,  vols.  cxiiL  and  cxiv.  For  further  references  see  the 
article  by  Eduard  Reuas  and  A.  Hauck  in  Heraog-Hauck,  Jietd- 
encyklopddie  (Leipzig,  1908},  xx.  790. 

WALCH,  JOHANN  OBORG  (x693'X775),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  on  the  X7th  of  Jtme  1693  at  Meiningen,  where  hb 
father,  Georg  Walch,  was  general  superintendent.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  amongst  hb  teachers  being  J.  F.  Buddeus 
(1667-1729),  whose  only  daughter  he  married.  He  published  in 
1 7 16  a  work,  Historia  critica  Latinae  linguae,  which  soon  came 
into  wide  use.  Two  years  later  he  became  professor  extra- 
ordlnarius  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  In  17x9  he  was  appointed 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric,  in  1721  of  poetry,  and  in  1724 
professor  extraordinarius  of  theology.  In  1728  he  became 
profrasor  ordinarius  of  theology,  and  in  x 7 50  professor  primarius. 
Hb  theological  position  was  that  of  a  very  moderate  orthodoxy, 
which  had  been  influenced  greatly  by  the  philosophy  and 
controversies  of  the  Deistic  period.  Hb  university  lectures 
and  publbhed  works  ranged  over  the  wide  fields  of  church 
history  in  its  various  branches,  particularly  the  literature  and 
the  controversies  of  the  church,  dogmatics,  ethics  and  pastoral 
theology.   He  died  on  the  X3th  of  January  1775. 

Of  hb  works  the  most  valuable  were  Bibliotheca  theelogica  (l757- 
176O;  Bibliotheca  palristica  (1770,  new  cd.  1834);  hb  edition  of 
Luther's  works  in  24  vols,  (i  740-1 752);  Historische  und  theologische 
Einleitun^  in  die  relteiOsen  Streiligketten,  welche  sonderlich  auster  der 
evAuthenscken  Kircne  erUstanden  (5  '"*-  "  ^"  "*"  * 

work  to  thb,  Einleitung  in  die 

luth.  Kirche  (i 730-1 739J,  and  P         .  -       i.  ^ 

ed.  1775).  Hb  life,  with  a  complete  list  of  hb  writings,  which 
amounted  to  287,  Leben  und  Charakter  des  Kirchenraths  J.  G.  Walck, 
was  published  anonymously  by  hb  son  C.  W.  F.  Walch  (Jtm,  I777)* 
Cf.  Wilhehn  Gass,  ProtesUtnlische  Dogmalik,  iii.  p.  205  sq. 

Hb  son,  JoHANN  Ernst  Immanuel  (17 25-1 778),  studied 
Semitic  languages  at  Jena,  and  also  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics.   In  1749  he  published  Einleitung  in  die  Harmonic  der 

« Walafrid  also  edited  Thctmar's  Life  of  Louis  the  Pious,  prefixing 
a  preface  and  making  a  few  additions,  and  divided  Einhard's  Vtta 
Caroli  into  chapters,  adding  an  introduction. 
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Evdngdisl€H,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  profesaor  extraordi- 
narius  of  theology.  Five  yean  later  he  became  professor 
ordinarius  of  logic  and  metaphysics;  in  X759  he  exchanged  this 
for  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Amongst  other 
theological  works  he  published  DisstrUUiorus  in  Ada  Apostchrum 
(1756-1761);  AnHqitiiates  symMicae  (177a);  and  after  his  death 
appeared  Observaiiones  in  MaUhaeum  ex  Graecis  inscriptionUms 
( 1 779).  He  also  published  a  periodical  Der  Naturforscher  (x  774- 
1778),  and  during  the  years  1749-1756  took  an  active  part  in 
editing  the  Zeitungen  von  gdekrten  Sachen, 

See  article  in  AUganeine  ieiUxhe  Biograpkiei  also  LtbenS' 
gfsckiehU  J.  E.  J.  Wakh  Hena.  1880),  and  f.  C.  Meusel's  Lexikon 
der  verstorbenen  teutschen  Sckriftsteller,  vol.  xiv. 

Another  son,  Chustian  Wilhelm  Fsakz  (1726-1784),  was 
educated  at  Jena  under  his  father's  direction,  and  as  early  as 
1 745-1 747  lectured  in  the  university  in  branches  of  exegesis, 
philosophy  and  history.  He  then  travelled  with  his  brother, 
J.  E.  L  Walch,  for  a  year  in  Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  in  1750  made  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  but  in  1753  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  ordinarius  at  G6ttingen.  Here  in 
X754  he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology,  and  three 
years  later  received  an  ordinary  professorship.  He  lectured  on 
dogmatics,  church  history,  ethics,  polemics,  natural  theology, 
symboUcs,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Christian  antiquities,  historical 
theological  literature,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  GdUinger  Societal  der  Wissen- 
sckaften.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  primarius.  His 
permanent  place  amongst  learned  theologians  rests  on  his  works 
on  church  history.  Semler  was  much  his  superior  in  originality 
and  boldness,  and  Mosheim  in  clearness,  method  and  elegance. 
But  to  his  wide,  deep  and  accurate  learning,  to  his  conscientious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  and  the  authorities  at 
first  hand,  and  to  "  his  exact  quotation  of  the  sources  and  works 
illustrating  them,  and  careful  discussion  of  the  most  minute 
details,"  fdl  succeeding  historians  are  indebted.  His  method  is 
critical  and  pragmatic,  "  pursuing  everywhere  the  exact  facts 
and  the  supposMl  causes  of  the  outward  changes  of  history," 
leaving  wholly  out  of  sight  the  deeper  moving  principles  and 
ideas  which  influence  its  course.   He  died  on  the  xoth  of  March 

1784. 

HU  principal  work  was  his  EtUwurf  einer  voUstdndigen  Historie 
der  Kettereien,  Spaltungen,  und  RditumsstreUigheUen,  bis  auf  die 
Zeit  der  Reformation  (11  vols.,  Leipzig,  1762-1785).  Of  his  other 
valuable  works  nay  be  mentioned  Geuhichle  der  evangeHsch-lutheri- 
uhen  Religion,  als  ein  Beweis,  doss  sie  die  wahre  set  (1753)1  Entwurf 
einer  voUstdndigen  Historie  der  rdmiscken  Pdpste  (i7«S.  and  cd. 
1758;  Eag.  trans.  1759),  Entwurf  einer  voUst&ndigen  Historie  der 
Ktrchenversammlunten  (1759).  Crunds&tu  der  Kirckengeschichte  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (1761,  2nd  ed.  17731  3rd  ed.  1792),  Bibliotkeca 
symboliea  vetus  (1770),  Kritiscke  Untersuckung  vom  Cebrauch  der 
heiligen  Schrijt  unter  den  aUen  Christen  (1779).  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  between  G.  E.  Leasing  and  J.  M.  Goeze,  and  to  which 
Leasing  began  an  elaborate  reply  just  before  his  death. 

On  C.  W.  F.  Walch  as  historian  ace  F.  Baur,  Epochen  der  kireh- 


lichen  Ceschichtsschreibung  (1852^,  p.  1 45  9t\.,  and  Dogmengesckickte, 

8.  38  aq.  (1867,  3rd  cd.):  W.  Cass,  Cesfhichte  der  protestantiuhen 
^ogmattk,  lii.  p.  267  sq. ;  J;  G.  Meuscl,  Lexicon  verstorbener  teutschen 


Schriftstdler,  vol.  xiv.  For  his  life,  see  the  artkle  in  the  AUgemeine 
deutsche  Biographies 

A  third  son,  Kakl  Fkiedkich  (i734'X799)>  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  became  profesaor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1759. 
His  most  important  works  were  Jntroductio  in  coniroversias  juris 
dvilis  recentioris  (Jena,  1771)  and  Gtschichte  der  in  DeutscUand 
gdtenden  Rechte  (Jena,  1780).   He  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1 799. 

WALCOTT,  CHARLES  DOOUTTLB  (1850-  ),  American 
geologist,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  New  York  Mills,  New  Yorkj 
on  the  31st  of  March  1850.  He  received  a  school  education  at 
Utica.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  assistant  on  the  New  York 
State  Survey,  and  in  1879  assistant  geologist  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  in  1888  he  became. one  of  the  palae- 
ontologists in  charge  of  the  invertebrata,  in  1893  chief  palae- 
ontologist, and  in  1894  director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
As  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington  he 
delivered  in  1894  an  important  address  on  The  United  States 


Geological  Survey,  He  added  largely  to  contemporary  know- 
ledge of  the  fauna  of  the  Older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  North 
America,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Crustacea  and 
brachiopoda;  he  dealt  also  with  questions  of  ancient  physical 
geography  and  with  mountain  structure. 


district 

America 

Cambrian  or  OleneUus  Zone  (1890,  issued  X891),  and  Foisti  Mednset 

(Mon.  U.S  Ceol.  Survey,  1898). 

WALDECK-PYRMONT,  a  principality  of  Germany  and  a 
constituent  state  of  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  two 
separate  portions  lying  about  30  m.  apart,  viz.  the  county  of 
Waldeck,  embedded  in  Prussian  territory  between  the  provinces 
of  Westphalia  and  Hesse-Nassau,  and  the  principality  of  Pyr- 
mont,  farther  to  the  north,  between  Lippe,  Brunswick, 
Westphalia  and  Hanover.  Waldeck  comprises  an  area  of  407 
sq.  m.,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  hills,  which  culminate  in 
the  Hegekopf  (277  c  ft.).  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  i^teau 
of  Corbach.  The  cnief  rivers  are  the  Eder  and  the  Diemel,  both 
of  which  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  Weser.  Pynnont, 
only  26  sq.  m.  in  extent,  is  also  mountainous.  The  Emmer, 
also  belonging  to  the  Weser  system,  is  its  chief  stream.  The 
united  area  is  thus  433  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the  size  of  Cambridge- 
shire in  England,  and  the  united  population  in  1905  was  59,127, 
showing  a  density  of  138  to  the  square  mile.  The  population  is 
almost  wholly  Protestant.  In  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
high  elevation  of  the  country — the  lowest  part  being  540  fL 
above  the  sea-levd — the  climate  is  on  the  whole  inckmenL 
Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  main  resources  of  the  in- 
habitants in  both  parts  of  the  principality,  but  the  soil  is  nowhere 
very  fertile.  Only  57%  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  arable  land 
and  pasture;  forests,  one-tenth  of  which  are  coniferous,  occupy 
38%.  Oats  b  the  principal  crop,  but  rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are 
also  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Fruit  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  principah'ty.  Iron  mines,  slate  and  stone  quarries  are 
worked  at  various  points,  and,  with  live  stock,  poultry,  wool  and 
timber  form  the  chief  exports.  A  few  in^gnificant  manufactures 
are  carried  on  in  some  of  the  little  towns,  but  both  trade  and 
manufactures  are  much  retarded  by  the  comparative  isolation 
of  the  country  from  railways.  Wildungen,  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Waldeck,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Wabem,  and 
a  light  railway  runs  from  Warburg  to  Marburg;  Pyrmont  b 
intersected  by  the  trunk  line  running  from  Cologne, via  Paderboni, 
to  Brunswick  and  Berlin. 

The  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  prince  is  Aroben  (pop. 
281 X  in  1905)  in  Waldeck;  twelve  smaller  townships  and  about 
one  hundred  villages  are  also  situated  in  the  county.  The  only 
town  in  Pyrmont  is  Bad  Pyrmont,  with  about  1500  inhabitants, 
a  highly  fashionable  watering-place  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
springs.  The  annual  number  of  visitors  is  about  23,00a  Wil- 
dungen is  also  a  spa  of  repute.  The  inhabitants  to  the  north  of 
the  Eder  are  of  Saxon  stock,  to  the  south  of  Franconian,  a 
diflference  which  is  distinctly  marked  in  dialect,  ooatumes  and 
manners. 

Waldeck-Pyrmont  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  coondl 
(Bundesrat)  and  one  in  the  Reichstag.  The  constitution, 
dating  from  1852,  is  a  reactionary  modification  of  one  carried 
in  1849,  which  had  been  a  considerable  advance  upon  one 
granted  in  18x6.  The  Landtag  of  one  chamber  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  three  of  whom  represent  Prymont,  elected 
indirectly  for  three  years.  In  the  event  of  the  nude  line  of  the 
present  ruling  family  becoming  extinct,  the  female  line  viQ 
succeed  in  Waldeck,  but  Pyrmont  will  fall  to  Prussia.  In  terms 
of  a  treaty  concludeid  in  1867  for  ten  years,  renewed  in  1877  for  a 
similar  period,  and  continued  in  1887  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  terminable  on  two  years'  notice,  the  finances  and 
the  entire  government  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  are  managed  by 
Prussia,  the  little  country  having  found  itself  unable  to  support 
unassisted  the  military  and  other  burdens  Involved  by  its  share  in 
the  North  German  Confederation  of  1867-187 1  and  subsequently 
as  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire.  The  govern- 
ment is  conducted  in  the  xuime  of  the  prince  by  a  Prussian 
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"Undesdirector/*  wfaBe  the  state  offidds  take  the  oath  of 

alkgunce  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  prince  of  Waldeck  reserves 

his  iriiole  rights  as  head  of  the  church,  and  also  the  right  of 

fiantjiig  pardons,  and  in  ceitain  circumstances  may  ezerdse  a 

veto  on  i»opocals  to  alter  or  enact  laws.   Education  and  similar 

msUcn  are  thus  all  conducted  <m  the  Prxissian  model;  a  previous 

oonvention  had  already  handed  over  military  affairs  to  Prussia. 

The  budget  for  1910  showed  a  revenue  of  £57,000  and  a  like 

expenditure.    The  public  debt  was  £79,710,  paying  interest  at 

3}%.    The  prince  b  supported  by  the  income  derived  from 

crown  lands.   As  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  Waldeck 

and  Pyrmont  bebng  to  the  districts  of  Cassel  and  Hanover 

rei^Kctivdy. 

The  i»inces  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  are  descendants  of  the 

coants  of  Schwalenberg,  the  eartiest  of  whom  known  to  history 

vas  one  Widukind  (d.  x  137).   His  son  Volkwin  (d.  x  1 78)  acqmred 

by  marriage  the  county  of  Waldeck,  and  his  line  was  divided  into 

two  blanches,  Waldeck  and  Landau,  in  1397.    In  X438  the  land- 

grave  of  Hesse  obtained  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Waldeck,  and 

the  daims  arising  from  this  action  were  not  finally  disposed  of 

until  184),  when  it  was  decided  that  the  rights  of  Hesse  over 

Waldeck  had  ceased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire.    The  Landau  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  in 

U9S,  and  in  163 1  Waldeck  inherited  the  county  of  Pyrmont, 

whkfa  had  originally  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Schwalenberg 

famfly.    For  a  few  years  Waldeck  was  divided  into  WUdungen 

and  Eisenbeig,  but  in  169a,  when  the  WUdungen  branch  died 

oat  wiih  George  Frederick,  the  imperial  field-marshal,  the  whole 

pnadpality  was  united  under  the  rule  of  Christian  Louis  of 

Eisenbexg.    From  1692  the  land  has  been  undivided  with  the 

exception  of  a  brief  period  from  1805  to  x8iai  when  Waldeck 

and  Pyrmont  were  ruled  by  two  brothers.    Frederick  Anthony 

Uliicfa  (d.  17  38),  who  succeeded  his  father,  Christian  Louis,  in 

1706,  vas  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  in  x  71 2.  In  1807  Waldeck 

joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  18x5  entoed  the 

German  confederation.    Its  first  constitution  was  granted  in 

tSi6  by  Prince  George  II.  (d.  1845).   Prince  Frederick  (b.  X865) 

«a<Tffded  his  father,  George  Victor  (X83X-X893),  as  ruler  on  the 

X2th  of  May  X893.  The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history 

of  the  principality  is  its  connexion  with  Prussia,  to  which 

nfercDoe  has  abready  been  made. 

See  Cntae.  Ctxkukte  umd  BtscknUmni  dts  Firsknlmms  Waldeck 
(Arahen,  1850) ;  LOwe.  Htimatskund*  von  Waldeck  (Arolsen.  1887) ; 
J.  C  C.  HoBmeister,  Historisck-geneaUtiukes  Uandhuck  uber  aue 
&■/«  uad  Fursten  von  Waldeck  sett  1228  (Ca«sel.  1883);  Bdttcher. 
£)«  Slaatsncht  des  Furstentums  Waldeck  (Freiburg,  1884):  A. 
WagMT.  Die  CesckUkU  Watdecks  und  Pyrmouts  (Wilduneen.  1888), 
and  the  CesckicktsbldUerfur  Waldeck  und  Pyrmont  (Mengennghausen, 
1901,  foL). 

WAIABCK-ROUSaiAU,   PIERRB   HARIB   RBXt   BRNEST 

(1846-X9Q4),  French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the  and 
of  December  1846.  His  father,  Ren£  Valdec-Rousseau  (1809- 
18S3),  a  barrister  at  Nantes  and  a  leader  of  the  local  republican 
party,  figured  in  the  revolution  of  1848  as  one  of  the  deputies 
nturned  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  Loire  Inf 6rieure.  With 
Jules  Simon,  Louis  Blanc  and  others  he  sat  on  the  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  labour  question,  making  many  im- 
poTtaat  proposals,  one  of  which,  for  the  establishment  of  national 
banks,  was  partially  realised  in  1850.  After  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  presidency  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
snd  for  some  time  after  the  coup  d'Hai  was  in  hiding  to  escape 
vnA.  He  came  back  to  political  life  in  the  crisis  of  1870,  when 
he  became  mayor  of  Nantes  in  August  and  proclaimed  the  third 
republic  there  on  the  4th  of  September.  He  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  municipal  office  in  consequence  tii  differences  with  his 
0')flfagnes  on  the  education  question. 

The  son  was  a  ddicate  child  whose  defective  eyesight  forbade 
kiia  the  vse  of  books,  and  his  eariy  education  was  therefore 
entirely  ocaL  He  studied  law  at  Poitiers  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
took  Us  licenUate  in  January  X869.  His  father's  record  ensured 
^  leoeption  in  hifl^  republican  drdcs.  Jules  Gr^vy  stood 
^noaor  for  him  at  the  Parisian  bar,  and  he  was  a  regular  visitor 
U  the  houses  of  Stanislas  Dufaure  and  of  Jules  Simon.    After 


six  months  of  waiting  for  briefs  in  Paris,  he  decided  to  return 
home  and  to  join  the  bar  of  St  Naxaire,  where  he  inscribed  his 
name  early  in  1870.    In  September  he  became,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  secretary  to  the  municipal  commission  temporarily 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  town  business.    He  organized  the 
National  Defence  at  St  Nazaire,  and  himself  marched  out  with 
the  contingent,  though  no  part  of  the  force  saw  active  service 
owing  to  lack  of  ammunition,  their  private  store  having  been 
commandeered  by  the  state.   In  1873  he  removed  to  the  bar  of 
Rennes,  and  six  years  later  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    In  his  electoral  programme  he  had  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  respect  all  liberties  except  those  of  conspiracy 
against  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  of  educating  the  young 
in  hatred  of  the  modem  social  order.    In  the  Chamber  he  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  Gambetta.   The  Waldeck-Rousseau  family 
was  strictly  Catholic  in  ^ite  of  its  republican  principles;  never- 
theless Waldeck-Rousseau  supported  the  anti-deriod  education 
law  submitted  by  Jules  Ferry  as  minister  of  education  in  the 
Waddington  cabinet.  He  further  voted  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  x8x4  forbidding  work  on  Sundays  and  f£te  days,  for 
compulsory  service  of  one  year  for  seminarists  and  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  divorce.  He  made  his  reputation  In  the  Chamber 
by  a  report  which  he  drew  up  in  x88o  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  French  judicial  system.    But  then 
as  later  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour.   He  had  a  large  share  in  1884  in  securing  the  recog- 
nition of  trade  unions.    In  x88x  he  became  minister  of  the 
interior  in  Gambetta's  grand  minisUre,  and  he  held  the  same 
portfolio  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet  of  X883-1885,  when  he  gave 
proof  of  great  administrative  powers.    He  sought  to  put  down 
the  system  by  which  civil  posts  were  obtained  through  the  local 
deputy,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  the  central  authority  could  not 
be  defied  by  local  officials.    He  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  Paris 
bar  in  x886,  and  in  1889  he  did  not  seek  reflection  to  the 
Chamber,  but  devoted  himself  to  his  legal  work.    The  most 
famous  of  the  many  noteworthy  cases  in  which  his  cold  and 
penetrating  intellect  and  his  power  of  clear  exposition  were 
retained  was  the  defence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  X893.    In  X894  he 
returned  to  political  life  as  senator  for  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  and  next  year  stood  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic 
agamst  F61ix  Faure  and  Henri  Briason,  being  supported  by  the 
D>nservatives,  who  were  soon  to  be  his  bitter  enemies.    He 
received  184  votes,  but  retired  before  the  second  ballot  to  allow 
Fauie  to  receive  an  absolute  majority.    During  the  political 
anarchy  of  the  next  few  years  he  was  recognized  by  the  moderate 
republicans  as  the  successor  of  Jules  Ferry  and  Gambetta,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  X899  on  the  fall  of  the  Dupuy  cabinet  he  was 
asked.by  President  Loubet  to  form  a  government.    After  an  iiutial 
failure  be  succeeded  m  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  which  Included 
such  widely  different  politicians  as  M.  Millerand  and  General  de 
Galliffet.  He  himself  returned  to  his  former  post  at  the  ministry 
of  the  Ulterior,  and  set  to  work  to  quell  the  discontent  with 
which  the  country  was  seething,  to  put  an  end  to  the  various 
agitations  which  under  specious  pretences  were  directed  agaiiist 
republican  institutions,  and  to  restore  independence  to  the  judicial 
authority.    His  appeal  to  all  republicans  to  sink  their  differences 
before  the  common  peril  met  with  some  degree  of  success,  and 
enabled  the  government  to  leave,  the  second  court-martial  of 
Captam  Dreyfus  at  Renftes  an  absolutely  free  hand,  and  then 
to  compromise  the  affair  by  granting  a  pardon  to  Dreyfus. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  won  a  great  persoxial  success  in  October  by 
hb  successful  intervention  m  the  strikes  at  Le  Creusot.    With 
the  condemnation  hi  January  1900  of  Paul  D^rouldde  and  his 
monarchist  and  nationalist  followers  by  the  Hi^  Court  the  worst 
of  the  danger  was  past,  and  Waldeck-Rousseau  kept  order  |n 
Paris  without  having  recourse  to  irritating  displays  of  force. 
The  Senate  was  sUunch  m  support  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
and  in  the  Chamber  he  displayed  remarkable  astuteness  in 
winnmg  support  from  various  groups.  The  Amnesty  Bill,  passed 
on  19th  December,  chiefly  through  his  unwearied  advocacy, 
went  far  to  smooth  down  the  acerbity  of  the  preceding  years. 
With  the  object  of  aiding  the  mdustry  of  wine-producing,  and  ol 
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discouraging  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  other  deleterious 
liquors,  the  government  passed  a  bill  suppressing  the  octroi 
duties  on  the  three  "  hygienic  "  drinks — wine,  cider  and  beer. 
The  act  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  190Z.  But  the  most 
important  measure  of  his  later  administration  was  the  Associa- 
tions Bill  of  1901.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  stability  of  the  republic  demanded  some  restraint 
on  the  intrigues  of  the  wealthy  reUgious  bodies.  All  previous 
attempts  in  this  direction  had  failed.  In  his  speech  in  the 
Chamber  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  pass  an  Associations  Bill  in  i88a,  and  again  in 
1883.  He  declared  that  the  religious  associations  were  now 
being  subjected  for  the  first  time  to  the  regidations  common  to 
all  others,  and  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  The  royalist  bias  given  to  the 
pupils  in  the  religious  seminaries  was  undoubtedly  a  principal 
cause  of  the  passing  of  this  bill;  and  the  government  further 
took  strong  measures  to  secure  the  presence  of  officers  of  un- 
doubted fidelity  to  the  republic  in  the  higher  positions  on  the 
staff.  His  speeches  on  the  religious  question  were  puUished  in 
Z901  imder  the  title  of  Associations  et  congrigationSf  following  a 
volume  of  speeches  on  Questions  sociales  (1900).  As  the  general 
election  of  190a  approached  all  sections  of  the  Opposition  united 
their  efforts,  and  M.  Waldeck-Rousscau's  name  served  jis  a 
battle-cry  for  one  side,  and  on  the  other  as  a  target  for  the 
foulest  abuse.  The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  republican 
stability.  With  the  defeat  of  the  machinations  against  the 
republic  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  considered  his  task  ended,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June  1903  he  resigned  office,  having  proved  himself 
the  "  strongest  personality  in  French  politics  since  the  death  of 
Gambetta.  "  He  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  protest  in  the 
Senate  against  the  construction  put  on  hi?  Associations  Bill  by 
M.  Combes,  who  refused  in  mass  the  applications  of  the  teaching 
and  preaching  congregations  for  officisil  recognition.  His  health 
had  long  been  failing  when  he  died  on  the  loth  of  August  1904. 

His  speeches  were  published  as  Discours  parUmentaires  (1880); 
Pour  la  ribublique,  jSS^-ipoj  (1904),  edited  by  H.  Lcyret;  L'Etat 
et  la  liberte  (1906) ;  and  his  Platdoyers  (1Q06,  &c.)  were  edited  by 
H.  Barboux.  See  also  H.  Leyrct,  Waldeck-Rousseau  el  la  troisiime 
ripuhlique  (1908),  and  the  article  France:  History. 

WALDEGRAVE.  the  name  of  an  English  family,  taken  from 
its  early  residence,  Walgrave  in  Northamptonshire.  Its  founder 
was  Sis  Richard  Waldegrave,  or  Walgrave,  who  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Lincolnshire  in  1335;  his  son.  Sir  Richard 
Waldegrave  (d.  1403),  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Z402.  One  of  Sir  Richard's  descendants  was  Sir  Edward  Walde- 
grave (c.  15 1 7-1 561)  of  Borley,  Essex,  who  was  imprisoned 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  for  his  loyalty  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary.  By  Mary  he  was  knighted,  and  he 
received  from  her  the  manor  of  Chewton  in  Somerset,  now  the 
residence  of  Earl  Waldegrave.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  After  Mary's  decease 
he  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London  when  he  died  on  the  zst  of  September  1561. 
Sir  Edward's  descendant,  another  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1643  for  his  services  to  Charles  I.;  and  his 
descendant.  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,  Bart.  (1660-1689),  was 
created  Baron  Waldegrave  of  Chewton  in  1686.  Sir  Henry 
married  Henrietta  (d.  1730),  daughter  of  King  Jan^es  II.  and 
Arabella  Churchill,  and  their  son  was  James,  ist  Earl  Waldegrave 

(1684-1 741). 

Educated  in  France,  James  Waldegrave  soon  crossed  over  to 
England,  and  under  George  I.  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant 
and  took  his  scat  as  Baron  Waldegrave  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Having  become  friendly  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador  extraordinary  in  1725,  and  from  1727 
to  1730  he  was  British  ambassador  at  Vienna.  In  1739  he  was 
created  Viscount  Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  in  1730 
he  succeeded  Sir  Horatio  Walpole  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  filling 
this  post  during  ten  very  difficult  years.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
April  1741.  Much  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Hb  son  James,  the  ?nd  earl  (171 5-1 763),  was  perhaps  the  most 


intimate  friend  of  George  U.^  and  was  for  a  time  governor  of 
his  grandson,  the  future  king  George  III.  He  was  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  critical  years  1755-1757,  when  the  king 
employed  him  to  negotiate  in  turn  with  Newcastle,  Devonsbire, 
Pitt  and  Fox  about  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Eventually,  in 
consequence  of  a  deadlock,  Waldegrave  himself  was  fint  lord  of 
the  treasury  for  five  days  in  June  1757.  He  died  on  the  38th  of 
April  1763,  leaving  some  valuable  and  interesting  Memoirs^ 
which  were  published  in  1821. 

His  brother  John,  the  3rd  eail  (1718-1784),  was  a  sddier,  who 
distinguished  himself  especially  at  the  battle  of  Minden  and 
became  a  general  in  1773.  He  was  a  member  of  paiiiament  from 
1747  to  1763.  His  younger  son,  William  Waldegrave  {ii^- 
1825),  entered  the  British  navy  in  1766,  and  after  many  years  of 
service  was  third  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
in  1797.  In  1800  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Rad- 
stock,  and  in  1803  he  became  an  admiraL  His  son,  George 
Granville,  3nd  Baron  Radstock  (i  786-1 857),  followed  in  hn 
father's  footsteps,  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral  in  185 1.  la 
1857  his  son,  Granville  Augustus  William  (b.  1833),  became  3rd 
Baron  Radstock. 

George,  4th  Earl  Waldegrave  (1751-1789),  the  eldest  son  of 
the  3rd  earl,  was  a  soldier  and  a  member  of  parliament.  His 
sons,  George  (i 784-1 794)  and  John  Jakes  (i  785-1835),  were 
the  5th  and  6th  earls.  In  1 797  the  6th  earl  inherited  from  Horace 
Walpolo  his  famous  residence,  Strawberry  HUl,  Twickenham, 
but  his  son,  George  Edward,  the  7th  earl  (1816-1846),  was 
obliged  in  1842  to  sell  the  valuable  treasures  collected  there. 
His  wife,  Frances,  Countess  Waldegrave  (1821-1879),  ^  daughter 
of  the  singer  John  Braham,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  society. 
He  was  her  second  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
George  Granville  Vernon  Harcourt  of  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, and  later  Chichester  Fortescue,  Baron  Carlingford. 

The  7th  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  William  (1788-1859), 
a  son  of  the  4th  earl,  and  in  1859  William's  grandson,  WauAM 
Frederick  (b.  1851),  became  the  9th  earl. 

WALDEN,  ROGER  (d.  1406),  English  prelate,  was  a  man  of 
obscure  birth,  little  or  nothing,  moreover,  being  known  of  bis 
eariy  years.  He  had  some  connexion  with  the  Channd  Islands, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jersey;  ahd  he  held  livings  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Leicestershire  before  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Winchester  in  1387.  His  days,  however,  were  by  no  means 
fully  occupied  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  in  1387  also  be 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Calais,  holding  about  the  same  time 
other  positions  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  X395,  after  having 
served  Richard  II.  as  secretary,  Walden  became  treasurer  of 
England,  adding  the  deanery  of  York  to  his  numerous  other 
benefices.  In  1397  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
succession  to  Thomas  Arundel,  who  had  just  been  banished  from 
the  realm,  but  he  lost  this  position  when  the  new  king  Henry  IV. 
restored  Arundel  in  1399,  and  after  a  short  imprisonnsent  be 
passed  into  retirement,  being,  as  he  himself  says,  "  in  the  dust 
and  under  feet  of  men.  "  In  1405,  through  Arundel's  influence, 
he  was  elected  bbhop  of  London,  and  he  died  at  Much  Hadham 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  6th  of  January  1406.  An  Historia 
Mundi^  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  work  of  Walden;  but  thb  was 
doubtless  written  by  an  earlier  writer. 

See  J.  H.  Wylie.  HisUfry  of  Bn^Uind  under  Henry  IV.  voL  Si. 
(1896). 

WALDENBURG,  a  town  of  Cxermany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  the  line  to  Hirschberg  and 
GOrlitz  Pop.  (1905)  16,435.  I^  contuns  a  handsome  town  hall, 
three  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Walden- 
burg  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  productive  coal  district  of  the 
Waldenburger  Gcbir^,  a  branch  of  the  Sudetic  chain,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  largely  occupied  in  the  mining  industry.  Among 
other  industrial  establishments  are  a  large  porcelain  and  earthoi- 
ware  factory,  extensive  fireclay  works,  glassworks  and  a  china- 
painting  establishment;  there  are  also  numerous  flax-qMnDcrics 
and  linen-factories  in  the  neighbourhood.  Adjoining  the  town 
on  the  south  is  the  village  of  Oberwaldenbiug,  pop.  (1905) 
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4758,  with  a  diiteau  and  sonw  coal  mines.  Waldenburg  became 
a  town  in  1426. 

WALMHSBS.  The  Waldensian  valleys  lie  to  the  south-west 
d  Turin,  in  the.  directum  of  Monte  Viso,  but  include  no  high 
or  snowy  mountains,  while  the  ^ens  themselves  are  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  prindpid  town 
sear  the  valleys  is  Pinerolo  (Pignerd).  Just  to  its  south- w6st 
tlicre  opens  the  duef  Waldenaan  valley,  the  Val  Pellice,  watered 
by  the  streaun  of  that  name,  but  sometimes  called  inaccurately 
the  Luserna  valley,  Lusema  bdng  simply  a  viUage  opposite 
the  o^ntal,  Tone  Pdlicc;  near  Torre  PelUce  the  side  ^ens  of 
Aagrogna  and  Rora  join  the  Pdlice  valley.  To  the  north-west 
d  Pinerolo,  up  the  Chisone  valley,  there  opens  at  Perosa  Argen- 
tina the  vaDey  of  St  Martin,  another  important  Waldensian 
vaDey,  which  is  watered  by  the  Germanasca  torrent,  and  at 
Pcnero  splits  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  Prali  glen  is  far 
more  fertile  than  that  of  MasseUo,  the  latter  being  the  wildest 
aad  most  savage  of  all  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

The  name  Waldenses  was  given  to  the  members  of  an  heretical 
OuTslian  sect  which  arose  in  the  south  of  France  about  X170. 
The  histoiy  of  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages  is  obscure,  because 
the  eariiest  accounts  of  them  come  from  those  who  were  oon- 
cenwd  in  their  suf^ression,  and  were  therefore  eager  to  lay 
upon  each  of  them  the  worst  enormities  which  could  be  attri- 
batcd  to  any.  In  later  times  the  apologists  of  each  sect  reversed 
tbe  process,  and  cleared  that  in  which  they  were  interested  at 
tlie  expense  of  others.  In  eariy  times  these  sectaries  produced 
little  hteratuxe  of  their  own;  when  they  produced  a  literature 
at  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  they  attempted  to  claim 
for  it  a  much  earlier  oripn.  Hence  there  is  confusion  on  every 
side;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  various  sects  and 
to  determine  their  exact  opinions  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  came  into  being.  The  polemical  conception  which  has 
done  much  to  perpetuate  this  coidusion  is  that  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  Protestantism  from  the  earliest  times.  According 
to  this  view  the  church  was  pure  and  uncorrupt  till  the  time 
of  Constantine,  when  Pope  Sylvester  gained  the  first  temporal 
possession  for  the  papacy,  and  so  began  the  system  of  a  rich, 
powerful  and  worldly  church,  with  Rome  for  its  capital.  Against 
this  secularized  church  a  body  of  witnesses  silently  protested; 
they  were  always  persecuted  but  always  survived,  till  in  the 
I  jth  century  a  deqierate  attempt  was  made  by  Innocent  III. 
to  root  them  out  from  their  stronghold  in  southern  France. 
Persecutioo  gave  new  vitality  to  their  doctrines,  which  passed 
on  to  WjTclifie  and  Huss,  and  through  these  leaders  produced 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England. 

This  view  rests  upon  a  series  of  suppositions,  and  is  entirely 
sahistoricaL  So  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  heretical  sects 
of  the  middle  ages  rested  upon  a  system  of  Manichaeism  which 
was  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  (see  MAmcHAEisic). 
The  Manichaean  system  of  dualism,  with  its  severe  asceticism, 
and  its  tndivulualism,  which  early  passed  into  antinomianism, 
was  attractive  to  many  minds  in  the  awakening  of  the  nth 
ceatoxy.  Its  presence  in  Europe  can  be  traced  in  Bulgaria  soon 
after  its  conversion  in  862,*  where  the  struggle  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  for  the  new  converts  opened  a 
way  fof  the  more  hardy  speculations  of  a  system  which  had 
never  entirely  disappeared,  and  fpund  a  home  amongst  the 
Puificians  (9.9.)  in  Armenia.  The  name  of  Cathari  (see  Cathars), 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  this  new  teacMng,  sufficiently  shows 
the  Oriental  origin  of  their  opinions,  which  spread  from  Bulgaria 
tawogst  the  Savs,  and  followed  the  routes  of  commerce  into 
orntial  Europe.  The  earliest  record  of  their  presence  there  is 
(he  amdemnation  of  ten  canonsof  Orleans  as  Manichees  m  xosa, 
2cd  soon  after  this  we  find  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of 
heresy  in  northern  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  strongholds  of 
these  heretical  opinions  were  the  great  towns,  the  centres  of 
cnHzatsoo,  because  there  the  growing  sentiment  of  municipal 
iadependence,  and  the  rise  of  a  burgher  class  through  commerce, 
created  a  spirit  of  criticism  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
wvidfy  fives  of  the  clergy  and  their  undue  influence  in  affairs. 
>  Schmidt,  Histoire  des  Catkares,  I  7. 


The  system  of  Catharism  recognized  two  dasses  of  adherents, 
credenUs  and  perfecti.  The  ptrfecU  only  were  admitted  to  its 
esoteric  doctrines  and  to  its  superstitious  practices.  To  the 
ordinary  men  it  seemed  to  be  a  reforming  agency,  insisting  on  a 
high  moral  standard,  and  upholding  the  words  of  Scripture 
against  the  traditions  of  an  overgrown  and  worldly  church.  Its 
popular  aim  and  its  rationalistic  method  made  men  overlook 
its  real  contents,  which  were  not  put  dearly  before  them.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  Catharism'  formed  the  abiding 
"badcground  of  medieval  heresy.  Its  diudistic  systeixk  and  its 
'  anti-sodal  prindples  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but  its  anti- 
ecdesiastlad  organization  formed  a  permanent  nudeus  round 
which  gathered  a  great  deal  of  political  and  ecdesiastical  dis- 
contenL  When  this  discontent  took  any  independent  form  of 
expression,  zeal,  which  was  not  always  accompanied  by  dis- 
cretion, brought  the  movement  into  collision  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  by  whom  it  was  condemned  as  heretical. 
When  once  it  was  in  conffict  with  authority  it  was  driven  to 
strengthen  its  basis  by  a  more  pronounced  hostility  against  the 
system  of  the  church,  and  generally  ended  by  borrowing  some- 
tlung  from  Catharism.  The  residt  was  that  in  the  begiiming 
of  the  13th  century  there  was  a  tendency  to  dass  all  bodies  of 
heretics  together:  partly  thdr  opinions  had  coalesced;  partly 
they  were  assumed  to  be  identical. 

Most  of  these  sects  were  stamped  out  before  the  period  of  the 
middle  ages  came  to  a  dose.  The  Waldenses,  tmder  their  more 
modem  name  of  the  Vaudois,  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  have  been  regarded  as  at 
once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  evangelical  of  the  medieval 
•sects.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  their 
original  tenets,  as  in  the  X3th  and  X4th  centurira  they  were  a 
bddy  of  obscure  and  unlettered  peasants,  hiding  themselves 
in  a.comerrwhile  in  the  i6th  century  they  were  absorbed  into 
the  general  movement  of  the  Reformation.  As  regards  their 
antiquity,  the  attempts  to  daim  for  them  an  earlier  origin  than 
the  end  of  the  xath  century  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  They 
rested  upon  the  supposed  antiquity  of  a  body  of  Waldensian 
literature,  which  modem  critidsm  has  shown  to  have  been 
tampered  with.  The  most  important  of  these  documents,  a 
poem  in  Provencal,  "  La  Nobla  Leyczon,"  contains  two  lines 
which  daimed  for  it  the  date  of  1 100: — 

Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  anez  compli  entieramcnt 
Que  fo  scripta  V  ora,  car  sen  al  derier  temp. 

But  it  was  pointed  out'  that  in  the  oldest  MS.  existing  in  the 
Cambridge  university  library  the  figure  4  had  been  imperfectly 
erased  before  the  word  "  cent,"  a  discovery  which  harmonized 
with  the  results  of  a  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  itself. 
This  discovery  did  away  with  the  ingenious  attempts  to  account 
for  the  name  of  Waldenses  from  some  other  source  than  from 
the  historical  founder  of  the  sect,  Peter  Waldo  or  Valdez.  To 
get  rid  of  Waldo,  whose  date  was  known,  the  name  Waldenses 
or  Vallenses  was  derived  from  Vallis,  because  they  dwelt  in  the 
valleys,  or  from  a  supposed  Proven^  word  Vaudcs,  which 
meant  a  sorcerer. 

Putting  these  views  aside  as  unsubstantial,  we  will  consider 
the  relation  of  the  Waldenses  as  they  appear  in  acttial  history 
with  the  sects  which  preceded  them.  Already  in  the  9th  century 
there  were  several  protests  against  the  rigidity  and  want  of 
spirituality  of  a  purely  sacerdotal  church.  Thus  Berengar  of 
Tours  (999-1088)  upheld  the  symbolic  character  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  tradition.  The  Paterines 
in  Milan  (1045)  raised  a  protest  against  simony  and  other  abuses 
of  the  dergy,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
their  Puritanism  on  the  side  of  tbe  papacy  and  make  them  his 
allies  in  imposing  derical  celibacy.  In  ixio  an  apostate  monk 
in  Zeeland,  Tanchelm,  carried  their  views  still  farther,  and 
asserted  that  the  sacraments  were  only  valid  through  the  merits 
and  sanctity  of  the  ministers.  In  France,  at  Embrun,  Peter  de 
Bmys  founded  a  sect  known  as  Petrobrusians,  who  denied  infant 
baptism,  the  need  of  consecrated  churches,  transubstantiation, 

'Bradshaw.  in  Transactions  of.  Cambriite  AntiauariaH  Society 
(1S42).   The  text  edited  by  Montet,  4to  (1887). 
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and  masses  for  the  dead.  A  follower  of  his,  a  monk,  Henry, 
gave  the  name  to  another  body  known  as  Henddans,  who 
centred  in  Tours.  The  teachers  of  these  new  opinions  were  men 
of  high  character  and  holy  lives»  who  in  spite  of  persecution 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  made  many  converts  from 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  want  of  clerical  disdplme 
which  followed  upon  the  struggle  for  temporal  supremacy  into 
which  the  reforming  projects,  of  Gregory  VII.  had  carried  the 
church. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1x70)  that  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons, 
Peter  Waldo,  sold  his  goods  and  gave  them  to  the  poor;  then 
he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of  voluntary  poverty  His  followers, 
the  Waldenses,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  were  moved  by  a  religious, 
feeling  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  within  the  actual  system 
of  the  church,  as  they  saw  it  before  them.  Like  St  Francis, 
Waldo  adopted  a  life  of  poverty  that  be  might  be  free  to  preach, 
but  with  this  difference  that  the  Waldenses  preached  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  while  the  Franciscans  preached  the  person  of  Christ, 
Waldo  reformed  teaching  while  Francis  kindled  love;  hence 
the  one  awakened  antagonisms  which  the  other  escaped.  For 
Waldo  had  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  into 
Provencal,  and  his  preachers  not  only  stirred  up  men  to  more 
holy  lives  but  explained  the  Scriptures  at  their  will.  Such  an 
interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  led  to  difficulties. 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  had  approved  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Waldensians,  prohibited  them  from  preaching  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishops  (1179).  Waldo  answered  that  he  must 
obey  Cod  rather  than  man.  The  result  of  this  disobedience  was 
excommunication  by  Lucius  III.  in  1x84.  Thus  a  reforming 
movement  became  heresy  through  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  after  being  condemned  embarked  on  a  course  of  polemical 
investigation  how  to  justify  its  own  position.  Some  were  re- 
admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  one,  Durandus  de  Osca 
(1210),  attempted  to  fotmd  an  order  of  Pauperes  Catholici, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic.  Many 
were  swept  away  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (q.v.). 
Others  made  an  appeal  to  Innocent  III.,  protesting  their  ortho- 
doxy. Their  appeal  was  not  successful,  for  they  were  formally 
condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  of  x 2x5. 

The  earliest  definite  account  given  of  the  Waldenaian  opinion 
is  that  of  the  inquisitor  Sacconi  about  1250.'  He  divides  them 
into  two  classes:  those  north  of  the  Alps  and  those  of  Lombardy. 
The  first  class  hold  (i)  that  oaths  are  forbidden  by  the  gospd, 

(2)  that  capital  punishment  is  not  allowed  to  the  civil  power, 

(3)  that  any  layman  may  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
and  (4)  that  the  Roman  Church  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Lombard  sect  went  farther  in  (3)  and  (4),  holding  that  no 
one  in  mortal  sin  could  consecrate  the  sacrament,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  the  scarlet  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
precepts  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  especially  those  appointing 
fast-days.  This  account  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  of  the 
Waldenses  from  the  Cathari:  they  were  opposed  to  asceticism, 
and  had  no  official  priesthood;  at  the  same  time  their 
objection  to  oaths  and  to  capital  punishment  are  dosely 
related  to  the  principles  of  the  Cathari.  Their  other  opinions 
were  forced  upon  them  by  their  conffict  with  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  When  forbidden  to  preach  without  the  pcrmissioii 
of  the  bishop,  they  were  driven  to  assert  the  right  of  all  to  preach, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  This  led  to  the  further  step  of 
setting  up  personal  merit  rather  than  ecdesiastical  ordination 
as  the  ground  of  the  priestly  office.  From  this  followed  again 
the  conclusion  that  obedience  was  not  due  to  an  unworthy  priest, 
and  that  his  ministrations  were  invalid. 

These  opinions  were  subversive  of  the  system  of  the  medieval 
church,  and  were  naturally  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  its 
officials;  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  medieval  church  set  forth  Christ  as  present  in  the  orderly 
community  of  the  faithful;  Protestantism  aimed  at  setting  the 
individual  in  immediate  communion  with  Christ,  Without  the 
mechanical  intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  community;  the 

'  D'Azgeiitt6»  CoUeaio  judidorum  d$  novit  crroribust  L  so,  &c. 


Waldenses  merely  set  forward  a  new  icriterion  of  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  church,  according  to  which  each  member 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  ministers,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  validity  of  their  ministerial  acts.  It  was  a  nide 
way  of  repressing  a  desire  for  a  more  spiritual  community.  The 
earliest  known  document  proceeding  from  the  Waldensians  is  an 
account  of  a  conference  hdd  at  Beigamo  in  x 2x8  between  the 
Ultramontane  and  the  Lombard  divisions,  in  which  the  Lom- 
bards showed  a  greater  opposition  to  the  recognized  priesthood 
than  did  their  northern  brethren.*. 

As  these  opinions  became  more  pronounced  persecution  became 
more  severe,  and  the  breach  between  the  Waldenses  and  the 
church  widened  The  Waldenses  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  church,  and  chose  ministers  for  themselves 
whose  merits  were  recogiUzed  by  th6  body  of  the  faithful 
Election  took  the  place  of  ordination,  but  even  hcire  the  Lom- 
bards showed  their  difference  from  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
recognized  only  two  orders,  like  the  Cathari,  while  the  northern 
body  kq;>t  the  old  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  axKl  deacons. 
Gradually  the  separation  from  the  church  became  more  complete: 
the  sacraments  were  regarded  as  merely  symbolical;  the  prieM.s 
became  hdpers  of  the  faithful;  ceremonies  disappeared;  and 
a  new  religious  sodety  arose  equally  unlike  the  medieval  church 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  x6th  centuiy. 

The  spread  of  these  heretical  sects  led  to  resolute  attempts  at 
their  suppression.    The  crusade  against  the  Albigensians  could 
destroy  prosperous  dries  and  hand  over  lands  from  a  heedless 
lord  to  one  who  was  obedient  to  the  church;  but  it  could  ooi 
get  rid  of  heresy.    The  revival  of  preaching,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  did  more  to  combat  heresy,  especially 
where  its  persuasions  were  enforced  by  law.    The  work  of  tn- 
quisiUon  into  cases  of  heresy  proceeded  slowly  in  the  hands  of 
.the  bishops,  who  were  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  find  much 
time  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  theological  points  about  whidi 
they  were  imperfectly  informed.    The  greatest  blow  struck 
against  heresy  was  the  transference  of  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
heresy  from  the  bishops  to  Dominican  inquisitors.    T^  secular 
power,  which  shared  in  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  of  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  was  ready  to  hdp  in  carrying 
out  the  judgments  of  the  spiritual  courts.    Everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  district  round  Toulouse,  heretics  were  keenly 
prosecuted,  and  before  the  continued  zeal  of  persecution  the 
Waldenses  slowly  disappeared  from  the  chief  centres  of  peculation 
and  took  refuge  in  the  retired  valleys  of  the  Alps.    There,  in  the 
recesses  of  Piedmont,  where  the  streams  of  the  Pelice,  the  An- 
grogne,  the  Clusone  and  others  cleave  the  sides  of  the  Alps  into 
valleys  which  converge  at  Susa,  a  settlement  of  the  Waldensians 
was  made  who  gave  their  name  to  these  valleys  of  the  Vandois. 
In  the  more  accessible  regions   north  and  south  heresy  was 
exposed  to  a  steady  process  of  persecution,  and  tended  to  assume 
shifring  forms.    Among  the  valleys  it  was  less  easfly  reached, 
and  retained  its  old  organization  and  its  old  contents.    littk 
settlements  of  heretics  dispersed  throughout  Italy  and  Provence 
looked  to  the  valleys  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  tadtly  regarded 
them  as  the  centre  of  their  faith.    At  times  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  sect  of  the  Vaudois,  but  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  their  obscurity  and  their  isolation  nude 
the  difficulties  of  their  suppression  greater  than  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  it.    However,  in  1487  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a 
bull  for  their  extermination,  and  Alberto  de'  Capitand,  arch- 
deacon of  Cremona,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against 
them.    Attacked  in  Dauphin^  and  Piedmont  at  the  same  time, 
the  Vaudois  were  hard  pressed;  but  luckily  thdr  enemies  were 
endrded  by  a  foK  when  marching  upon  their  chief  refuge  in  the 
valley  of  the  Angrogne,  and  were  r^ulsed  with  great  loss 
After  this  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Piedmont,  interfered  to  save  his 
territories  from  further  confusion,  and  promised  the  Vaudois 
peace.    They  were,  however,  sordy  reduced  by  the  onslaught 
which  had  been  made,  upon  them,  and  lost  thdr  ancient  ^lirit  of 
independence.    When  the  Lutheran  movement  began  th^  were 
ready  to  sympathize  with  it,  and  ultimatdy  to  adapt  tbeir  old 
'  Preger,  BeUr&m  sttr  Ctsddclilt  ier  WaUuitr. 
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bdieb  to  those  of  the  rising  Protestantism.  Already  there  were 
sotiered  bodies  of  Waldenses  in  Germany  who  had  influenced* 
ifid  afterwards  joined,  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
Tittlast  step  in  the  devdopment  of  the  Waldensian  body  was 
tikcn  in  1530,  when  two  deputies  of  the  Vaudois  in  Dauphin^ 
aoA  Provence,  Georges  Mord  and  Pierre  Masson,  were  sent  to 
confer  with  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.  A  letter  addressed 
(0  Oecolompadius*  gives  an  account  of  their  practices  and 
beliefs  at  that  time,  and  shows  us  a  simple  and  unlettered 
cDonumty.  which  was  the  survival  of  an  attempt  to  form  an 
esoteric  religious  sodety  within  the  medieval  church.  It  would 
appeu  that  its  members  received  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  holy  communion  from  the  regular  priesthood,  at  all 
n'ats  sometimes,  but  maintained  a  discipline  of  their  own  and 
held  services  for  their  own  edification.  Their  ministers  were 
ckllcd  harbaf  a  Provencal  word  meaning  guide.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  labouring  men,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  might  ask  the  Ix>dy  of  ministers  to  be  admitted  as  candidates. 
U  their  character  was  approved  they  were  taught  during  the 
vioter  months,  when  work  was  slack,  for  a  space  of  three  or 
four  yein;  after  that  they  were  sent  for  two  years  to  serve  as 
menial  assistaots  at  a  nunnery  for  woRwn,  which  curiously  enough 
existed  in  a  recess  of  the  valleys.  Then  they  were  admitted  to 
oficr,  after  receiving  the  communion,  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
of  all  ministers  present.  They  went  out  to  preach  two  by  two, 
ud  the  junior  was  bound  absolutely  to  obey  the  senior.  Clerical 
ccJihscy  was  their  rule,  but  they  admit  that  it  created  grave 
disorders.  The  ministers  received  food  and  clothing  from  the 
oDotributioos  of  the  people,  but  also  worked  with  their  hands; 
the  lesdt  of  this  was  that  they  were  very  ignorant,  and  also 
vere  pasptng  after  bequests  from  the  dying.  The  affairs  of  the 
church  were  managed  by  a  general  synod  held  every  year. 
The  dnties  of  the  barbas  were  to  visit  all  within  their  district 
^  a  year,  hear  their  confessions,  advise  and  admonish  them; 
u  >&  services  the  two  ministers  sat  side  by  side,  and  one  spoke 
i^er  the  other.  In  point  of  doctrine  they  acknowledged  the 
Kven  sacruDcnts,  but  gave  them  a  symbolical  meaning;  they 
payed  to  the  Virgin  and  saints,  and  admitted  auricular  con- 
fesioii,  but  they  denied  purgatory  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
ad  did  not  observe  fasts  or  festivals.  After  giving  this  account 
of  themselves  they  ask  for  information  about  several  points  in  a 
«iy  which  shows  the  exigencies  of  a  rude  and  isolated  society, 
tadSaaBy  they  say  that  they  have  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
lotberan  teaching  about  freewill  and  predestination,  for  they 
bad  held  that  men  did  good  works  through  natural  virtue 
s^makted  by  God's  grace,  and  they  thought  of  predestination  in 
BO  other  way  than  as  a  part  of  God's  foreknowledge. 

^^Koiampadius  gave  them  further  instruction,  especially 
QpbasusBg  the  wrongfulness  of  their  outward  submission  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  church:  "  God,"  he  said,  "  is  a  jealous 
God.  and  does  not  permit  His  elect  to  put  themselves  under  the 
yv^of  Antichrist."  The  result  of  this  intercourse  was  an  alliance 
between  the  Vaudois  and  the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers. 
A  synod  was  held  in  1532  at  Chanforans  in  the  valley  of  the 
AagTogD^  where  a  new  confession  of  faith  was  adopted,  which 
"Kofnized  the  doctrine  of  election,  assimilated  the  practices  of 
the  Vaudois  to  those  of  the  Swiss  congregations,  renounced  for 
the  future  all  leoognition  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  estab- 
^^  their  own  worship  no  longer  as  secret  meetings  of  a 
fsi^hful  few  bot  as  public  assemblies  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Thus  the  Vaudois  ceased  to  be  rdics  of  the  past,  and  became 
^^soibed  m  the  general  movement  of  Protestantism.  This  was 
Ect.  however,  a  source  of  quiet  or  security.  In  France  and  Italy 
«iue  they  were  marked  out  as  special  objects  of  persecution, 
ud  the  VaiukNS  diurch  has  many  records  of  martyrdom.  The 
f^  ieveie  trial  to  which  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  were  sub- 
letted occurred  in  1655.  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
established,  in  1650,  a  local  council  in  Turin,  which  exercised  a 
Pi'Kecfol  iajSoeoce  on  Duke  Charles  Emmanud  II.,  who  ordered 
^  the  Vaudois  should  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  their 
*Adcat  tentitoiy.  Fanaticism  took  advantage  of  this  order; 
>  Scultetns,  AmiaUs^  ii.  294.  &c. 


and  an  army,  ccunposed  partly  of  French  troops  of  Louis  XIV., 
partly  of  Irish  soldiers  who  had  fled  before  Cromwell,  entered  the 
Vaudois  valleys  and  spread  destruction  on  every  side.  They 
treated  the  people  with  horrible  barbarity,  so  that  the  conscience 
of  Europe  was  aroused,  and  England  under  Cromwell  called  on 
the  Protestant  powers  to  join  in  remonstrance  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  French  Idng.  The  pen  of  Milton  was  employed 
fo  j  this  purpose,  and  his  famous  sonnet  is  but  the  condensation 
of  his  state  papers.  Sir  Samuel  Morland  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Turin,  and  to  him  were  confided  by  the  Vaudois 
leaders  copies  of  their  religious  books>  which  he  brought,  back 
to  En^and,  and  ultimately  gave  to  the  university  library  at 
Cambridge.  large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  were  sent  to  the  suffering  Vaudois. 

By  this  demonstration  of  opinion  peace  was  made  for  a 
time  between  the  Vaudois  and  their  persecutors;  but  it  was  a 
treacherous  peace,  and  left  the  Vaudois  with  a  hostile  garrison 
established  among  them.  Their  worship  was  prohibited,  and 
thdr  chief  pastor,  Leger,  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  his  eidle  at 
Leiden  wrote  his  Hidoire  ginirale  des  tglises  vaudoises  (1684). 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  began  a  new  period 
of  persecution,  which  aimed  at  entire  extermination.  This  was 
found  so  difficult  that  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois,  to  the  number 
of  2600^. were  at  last  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Geneva.  But  the 
love  of  their  native  valh^  was  strong  among  the  exiles,  and  in 
1689  ode  of  their  pastors,  Henri  Amaud,  led  a  band  of  800  men 
to  the  reconquest  of  their  cotmtry.  His  first  attempts  against 
the  Ftench  were  successful;  and  the  rupture  between  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Louis  XIV.  brought  a  sudden 
change  of  fortune  to  the  Vaudds.  They  were  recognized  once 
more  as  citizens  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  war  against  France  which 
broke  out  in  1696  the  Vaudois  regiment  did  good  service  for  its 
duke.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
territory  occupied  by  the  Vaudois  annexed  to  Savoy,  and, 
though  there  were  frequent  threatenings  of  persecution,  the 
idea  of  toleration  slowly  prevailed  in  the  policy  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  Vaudois,  who  had  undergone  all  these  vicissitudes, 
were  naturally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  their  ministers  were 
partially  maintained  by  a  subsidy  from  England,  which  was 
granted  by  Queen  Anne.  The  x8th  century,  however,  was  a  time 
of  religious  decadence  even  among  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  saw  the  Vaudois  made  sub- 
jects of  France.  This  led  to  a  loss  of  the  English  subsidy,  and 
they  ^>plied  to  Napoleon  for  an  equivalent.  This  was  granted, 
and  their  church  was  organized  by  the  state.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  x8i6  English  influence  vras  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  who  received  a  limited  toleration.  From 
that  time  onwards  the  Vaudois  became  the  objects  of  much 
interest  in  Protestant  countries.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
collected  to  build  hospitals  and  churches  among  their  valleys, 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  possible  centre  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  Italy.  Especially  from  England  did  they  receive 
sympathy  and  help.  An  English  clergyman,  Dr  Gilly,  visited 
the  valleys  in  1823,  and  by  his  writings  on  the  Vaudois  church 
attracted  considerable  attention,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  build 
a  coDege  at  La  Torre.  Moreover,  Dr  Gilly's  book  {A  Visit 
to  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont),  chandng  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer  who  had  lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo,  Colonel  Beckwith, 
suggested  an  object  for  the  energies  of  one  who  was  loth  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  to  siivk  into  enforced  idleness.  Beckwith 
visited  the  valleys,  and  was  painfully  struck  by  the  squalor  and 
ignorance  of  a  people  who  had  so  glcnious  a  past.  He  settled 
among  them,  and  for  thirty-five  3rears  devotMi  himself  to  pro- 
mote their  wdfare.  During  this  period  he  established  no  fewer 
than  X20  schools;  moreover  he  brought  back  the  Italian  language 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  French  in  the  services  of  the 
Vaudois  church,  and  in  1849  built  a  church  for  them  in  Turin. 
He  lived  in  La  Torre  till  his  death  m  1862,  and  the  name  of  the 
English  benefactor  is  still  revered  by  the  simple  folk  of  the 
vaUeys.  (M.  C.) 

The-  parent  church  in  the  valleys  is  ecclesiastically  governed 
by  a  court  for  inUmal  affairs  called  the  "  Table,"  after  the  old 
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itont  Ubie  raund  irliich  the  uiclent  biibu  used  lo  lii,  acd  . 
missian  board,  wiih  an  anoiut  synod  to  wUch  both  Lbc  home  an 
mjssioQ  boards  are  subject,  ^le  tola]  popuLaLion  of  the  Wal 
denihn  vatleyi  (For  they  also  contain  Roman  Calhdics  jii  n 
mull  number)  amounts  to  about  10,000  all  lold.  In  1900  ther 
wert  16  parishes,  with  t&  pasteurs  and  22  temples,  and  also 
Sunday  schooh  (3017  children)  and  iim  day  aduols  (with  411 
children);  the  Full  membeis  (iJ.  comtnunicants)  of  Ibe  Wal 
deiraao  fiilh  amounted  to  11,61)5.  There  were,  besides,  bnnche 
at  Turin  (i  temple,  1  pasteurs  and  750  memben),  in  other  |>arl 
of  Italy,  including  Sicily  (46  t"'  ' 

the  number  o(  members 
Sunday  school  scholars 

Utuguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  there  ar 
Waldensians^  of  these  iisj  were  in  1900  lull  rn 
the  day  scholars  aumbeied  364  and  the  Sunday  i 


IS  5&13,  of  day  scholars  1; 


The  litenltu' 


nl  Ih.^  >u 


I.  i;  Crelscr.  Oftra.  voL  ti  LirafKinli. 
tttnontt  jHHinimu.  ai  (he  end  oF  which  is  the  Ubtr  ttiit€n!ittrsm 
el  the  iBquuilion  ol  TduIouk  From  IW7-1121.  OF  modern  t.i<>ki 
may  bementiofied  Schmidt,  Hiftoirtait  Calkarti;  Hahn,  Cfrc^riJitf 
dir  »Bi>i»>iMtiifa>  Kascr;  DieclthofF.  Dit  WeUnatr  in  iliHil- 

BrUki  iiiiuUa:  ConSa,  Slurit  itOa.  Rijama  >■  /u/io,  and  Uiv<r<n 
in    Vaaiat   flullt;   Tucco,  X'Eniia  ut  tmdit  am;    Moniet, 


Muiion.  ftuarl  -111  Alfa:  Cilly.  Exc 
miml.  and  Rarariha  on  Itn  KWdcni'r 
Itamatrifa:  Mella,  Oriiin,  Patau, 
WiiUiwuuiJuloOievaliEr,  Ulmaini 


UiUBry  tf  lie  Intuisil 

'  HiiliiiK'£:i"te!', 
[»  Vaudiili:  r.rr 
di  fMiu  valid": 
■   Ilie  VaUni^JF:. 


Ji  Todd,  r**  If 


omf   DkIi 


a  rskdni  (Valence.  1S90) ;  J.  A.  Chabrond,  V 
Alfa:  nekcnMa   khUntiiti   (Croioble, 


WALDERSEE.  ALFRED,  Count  (1831-1' 
general  field  marshal,  came  ol  a  soldier  family. 
Cuald  Artillery  of  the  Fruuiio  army  in  1850,  ht 
the  favourable  notice  ol  bis  official  superiors,  a: 
first  campaign  <[hat  of  1S66)  as  aide-de-camp 
Artillery  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  *  ■  " 
KSniggmii.    In  the  course  ol  thi 


Count  Waldersce 


the  con 

usion  of  peace 

he  served  OH  t 

lestaBoI 

he  X.  Army 

Corpse 

ewlv  formed  fio 

the  conquem 

kingdom 

f  Hanover). 

In  January  .870  he  beca 

™  mililuy  ait, 

Lch£  at  Pa 

ris  and  aide- 

de-camp 

10  King  William 

In  the  Fian 

m-German 

War  Lieut.- 

Colonel 

Count  Waldeiw 

ts  admitted 

military 

talents  and  hli 

of  the  en 

most  useful  ai 

'■  suprem 

Wai-Lord." 

at  baltlea  around  Meti, 

in. which  he 

played  more  than  an  oide 

ly  officer's  part 

andinlh 

war  against 

the  repu 

blic  he  was  speciaUy  sent  to  the 

slaS  of  the  grand  duke 

of  Meek 

enburg-Schwerin 

who  was  ope 

aling  agai 

St  Chaniy'i 

army  on  the  Loir.  The  grand  duke  was  a  good 
a  brilliant  ilnlegiil,  and  the  Fortunate  outcom 
campaign  was  largely  due  to  his  adviser.  At  tl 
Waldcrsee  recdved  the  First  Class  of  ihelron 
entrusted  with  the  cuceedingty  deticale  and  1 

were  very  marked.  At  Ibeeodaf  1871  Waldem 
command  of  the  ijlh  Uhlans  at  Hanover,  and 
he  became  chief  of  Ibe  lUfl  of  the  Hanoverian  army  corps,  m 
which  he  hod  served  before  1S70.  In  tg8t  he  became  Moltkc's 
principal  assistant  on  the  great  general  itaS  al  Berh'n,  and  for 
seven  years  was  inlimalely  connected  wilb  the  great  field 
marshal's  work,  so  that,  when  Mollke  retired  in  iSa8,Waldersee'i 
cceed  him  was  a  focetone  conduiioD.    Three 


years  bter  the  diief  ol  the  general  sta£  was  sent  to  '~™f"*nnH 
the  IX.  Corps  at  Altona,  an  appointment  which  was  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  his  dose  and  intimate  friendship  with  Bi>- 
marck  had  made  him,  at  this  lime  of  the  chancellor's  ■'"—'iffl. 
a  persona  n/iH  grata  to  the  young  emperor.  In  1898.  however, 
he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  III.  "  Amy  In- 
spection "  at  Hanover,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  the 
most  eulogistic  expressions  of  the  kaiser's  goodwilL  On  the 
despatch  of  European  troops  to  quell  the  Boxer  inburreciion  ia 
China  in  1900.  it  was  agreed  that  Count  Waldcrsee  ihould  have 
the  supreme  command  of  the  joint  forcea.  The  prepvalioBi  for 
his  d^janure  Irom  Germany  caused  a  good  deal  of  satiikal 
comment  on  whit  was  known  as  the  "  Waldenee  Jtimmtl "  or 
"theatricals-"  He  arrived  at  the  front,  however,  too  lalt  (« 
direct  his  troops  in  the  fighting  before  Peking.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  retumed  to  Europe.  He  resumed  al  Hanover  hit  dutia 
of  intpcctor-general,  which  he  pcrfonned  iJaiatt  to  bis  death, 
which  look  place  on  the  jlb  of  March  1904. 

WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT  C'783-i8«i},  Americas  utitl, 
was  bom  in  Windham,  Cooneclicul,  on  Ihe  6th  of  AprS  17I3. 
He  had  a  studio  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1806  he  went 
10  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  for  some  years  viih 
success.  In  1809  he  returned  10  New  York,  and  was  ■  con- 
t[NCtious  figure  in  the  city's  art  life  until  his  death  there  on  the 
i6lh  of  February  iSSi.  He  becameanassoclatcol  the  National 
Academy  in  1847.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  portraits  of 
Ibe  early  mayois  of  New  York,  now  in  the  New  York  City  Hall. 

-     -    '-     '  Petct  Remsen,  in  posiosion  ol  the  New  Yoek 
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WALEHSEE,  also  called  the  Lake  or  WuENSIaDT.  a 

lake  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  Ihe  I-inth  (Ltmmal), 
lying  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  It  is  formed  by  the  Sen  river 
(descending  from  the  Weisslanncn  glen),  which  once  certainly 
lent  Us  waters  to  the  Rhine,  but  now  enters  the  lake  at  in 

through  the  Escher  canal  (completed  in  1811)  into  the  lake. 
from  which  it  soon  again  issues  in  order,  by  measi  ol  the  Linth 
canal  (completed  in  1816),  to  flow  into  the  IjJk  of  ZOrich. 
The  Walensee  faas  an  area  of  9  sq.  m,,  is  about  9  n.  in  length, 

sea-IeveL  It  forms  part  of  the  Canton  of  St  Call,  save  l]  14.  m. 
towards  its  west  end,  which  are  in  that  of  Gfariis.  It  lia  in  a 
deep  trench  between  two  comparatively  ktfly  ranges  of  moufi- 

Swiss  lakes.  On  the  north  shore  there  ii  but  a  sui^  villagt  ti 
any  >Ik  (Quinlen),  while  above  it  rise  the  diSi  i^  the  aeno- 
peaked  range  of  the  KurfOnlen  (;j76  ft.),  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  village  of  Amdco  nestles  in  a  hollow  bi^  above  llv 
lake.  On  the  south  side  the  hills  rise  less  steeply  liom  (be  shore 
(on  which  are  MUhlehomand  Murg)  towards  the  fine  lemce  ol 
the  Ketenienbcrg,  on  which  are  the  fre<iuented  summer  rcsons 
of  CHislalden  and  Filzbacb,  backed  on  the  soulhby  ihe  singularly 
imposing  crags  of  the  MUnschcnstock  (8011  ft.).  The  small 
towns  of  Weesen  and  Walenstadt  are  situated  respectively  ai 
the  western  and  the  eoalem  eilcemitict  ol  the  lake.  ■  railwaj 
along  the  south  shore  of  which  conoccii  them  wiih  a 


m.).    Since  the  CO 


ispljo 


thetake.  (W.  A.  B^C.) 

WAUS  (Cymni,  Gmlia,  Cambria),  a  Prindpiiiiy  occvp>in„ 
the  eilreme  middle-west  of  Ihe  southern  pan  ol  the  inland  of 
Great  Britain,  bounded  E.  by  Ihe  English  counties  of  Cheshite. 
Shropshire.  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire;  S.  by  tlw 
DHstDl  Chatmel;  W.  by  SI  George's  Channel;  and  N.  by  tht 
Irish  Se«.  .  (For  map  see  Engund,  V.)  Its  area  is  14&7  sq.  m- 
Iti  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  (from  the  Pdni  of  Air  in  Flint 
la  Barry  Island  on  the  Glamorgan  coast)  is  136  m..  ■rhOe  its 
breadth  varies  from  91  m.  (from  St  Davids  Head  to  Ihe  English 
border  beyond  Ctickhowell)  to  37  m.  (the  distance  betweci 
Aberystwyth  and  Ihe  Shropshire  boundary  al  Qun  Fotcst). 
Its  total  circuit  is  about  540  m.,  of  ^lich  390  coosisi  <rf  cnasi- 
line.  The  principal  headlands  are  Great  Ormca  Head  in 
Carnarvonshire  1   Btaich-y-PwII,   the  moat   veatcriy  point   «( 
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.-•;  St  Davidi  Had,  the  most  veslnly  point  of 
wib  Wilsi  Woims  Hod,  tbe  wnlern  utlenuty  of  Cower; 
udUvmiack  Poiul  10  Ihe  W.  of  CardiB.  The  priijcipi]  isUndi 
in  Rol/  Uand,  off  Ibe  W.  cout  of  Anglraea;  fiardicy  (Yays 
Euk),  Ku  Bnicb-y-PwU;  ud  the  islaadi  of  Kimsty,  Gtass- 
totei,  Sioioei,  Skokholound  Cildy  (Ynyi  Fyt)  oH  the  Pembroke- 
ilirFHiiil.  The  chief  inleHui  the  mouttiDl  the  Dee,  dividing 
¥]ml  inm  Cheshire;  the  Menii  Slraiti,  Hp&ntin^  Anglesey 
friKB  the  DuiBlaod;  Canurvon  Bay;  Cardigao  Bay,  stretciiing 
fn>n  Bnich-y-PwU  to  St  Dividi  Head;  St  Brides  Bay; 
Milfotd  Haven;  CannarlheD  Bay;  ttitt  Swanwi  Bay. 

Id  cDQUDon  paHAnce.  at  veil  at  far  JLcTicial  piirpoKi  of  circuiti. 
»*  ISinHptliiyn  divided  inn  North  Walei  ud  Souih  Walo,  ach 


Bn™  or  Bncknck  (Sir  Fry- 
Ridiw  (Sfa  FanyfedJ  .       . 

v™,.. 

x-r 

IS 

"ii 

Uoumb  and  Dcn^h,  wberrin  the  Siuwdonian  range  rvachet  (he 

atir4^U7Jf(.  in  Snovdon  JIKir:  of  uSa  ft-  in  Camcdd  Uywdyn; 
<1  mt.  IL  ia  Canwdd  Dalydd.  South  of  thii  tyiltm,  and 
Kpuiud  Iran  it  by  the  upper  valley  o(  ih(I>cc,  ibe  Bo-vynranie 
tneiKJifiDni  N.E.  10  S-Ei,  and  it  lUell  adjuent  to  Aran-fav.ddy 
In»il ).  tbe  bwhm  point  in  the  Caderldril  group.  Theiyilera  ol 
M>I-WiIb  cm-  Kiilyi  mctchet  fiom  Cardinn  Biy  to  Ibe  Engliih 
IxMtr.  11^  conlaini  PlinJimimm  (ij&l  ■<-)  in  nonh  CaidiEan; 
Drnm  Fa*T  (ins  IcJ  in  lunb  Bm-oni  and  Radrlor  Fornt 
f«,l,..*  .,   ».    ,„.P„^_,,».,.;,J,,™. 


The  Wve  (130  m.)  al»  ri> 
— .  iLHHH  j«  BVDic  ^  DL  llv  bouiKlary  between  IDC  CO 
Kadm  ,ai  Brecon  before  enconnteriiK  Engliih  •nl  n. 
T(e  I'd:  (56  m.)  lowi  ihratiEh  Breeonifiire.  and  iouu  t> 
Outorfu  Newport  in  Monoiouihdiiie-  The  Dee  {70  n.) 
B4i  i^,  and  drain,  part,  of  the  eonntiet  <A  Mertionb. 
aad  Hint-  The  Towy  (6S  rn.)  Aowi  through  Carman 
eiMrin,  Carmaillien  Bay  1     '  ■  .     -  ..    . 


m   TheTaa 
Cuianhm  Bay 


i^J^iBavbrfc 


ivry;  the  T»f  (,<  m,),  enlering 

J  the  bmd  rnvTgabl*  Conway 

—  -^,.  ,.,-^H.K  ,-^  ^,-,-.,-v,  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh. 

ftbk    Pto(t-ffn»K..— The    place. namet    throughout    the 
PiBf^aliiy  may  be  uid  to  (roup  ihemielvtt  rou^y  Into  four 


diviiioni:  (i.)  Pun  and  lUialtercd  Celtic  DtMU;  (iL)  Conupted 
oi  abbreviated  Celtic  name*;  (iii-)  Engliah  auna;  (iv.)  Scan- 
dinavian and  foreign  namei.  To  the  first  division  belong  tbtt 
vaiT  majority  of  place-nams  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales 

and  in  cectam  tracts  lying  along  the  South  Wales  coast,  naily  all 
patisheSn  villages,  hamleiii  farms,  houses,  woods,  fields,  streanu 
and  valleys  possess  native  appellations,  which  in  most  cases  are 
descriptive  of  r^atural  situation,  e-g-  Nanljiffin.  the  boundary 
brook;  Abfrfvrik,  mouth  of  the  baibour;  TWytsnl,  end  of  the 
bridge;  TrMifyrAiiD,  foot  of  the  hill;  Dygrytt,  a  valley,  &c. 

natural  futures,  (.g.  Nantyi^S,  the  bbcksmilh's  brook;  Trtftca, 
the  houK  of  Rebecca;  Liwyn  Modoc,  Madoc's  grove;  Pani- 
latsoHy  the  Saxons'  ^en,  &c.  An  historical  origin  is  frequently 
commemorated,  notably  in  the  many  foundations  of  the  Celtic 
missionaries  of  the  jlh,  6tli  and  7lh  centuries,  wherein  the  word 
San  (church)  ptecedta  a  propcc  name;  thus  every  Utaiiirvi 
rtcalls  the  eariy  labours  of  Dewi  Sant  (St  David);  every  Llan- 
dtiie.  those  of  SI  Teilo;  and  such  names  as  Utuidadm.  Uatia/aH. 

Padaro,  Ac  To  the  second  division— thoM  place-names  which 
have  been  corrupted  by  English  usage — belong  most  of  the  older 
historic  lowns,  in  striking  conlrasl  with  the  r^jraJ  villages  and 
pariihes,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  have  retained  unaltered  their 
original  Celtic  names.  Anglicised  in  spelling  and  even  to  some 
extent  changed  in  sound  are  Carmatlhtn  (Caerfyrddic);  Ptm- 
bnke  (Penfro);  KUjidly  (Cydweh);  Confilf  (Caerdydd); 
i:/Bii(l«iiry(LlaBymddyfril;  while  £oJn^r/(r,  in  Welsh  Llanbedr- 
ponl-Stephan,  affords  an  eiample  of  a  Celtic  place.name  both 

English  nomcnclalm  has  supplanted  the  old  Welsh  place-' 
names  in  popular  tisage,  alLhough  the  town^s  original  appellation 
is  retained  in  Welsh  literature  and  conversation,  e.g.  Holyiad 
is  Caergybi  (fort  of  Cybi,  •  Celtic  missionary  of  the  6th  century); 
Praicitn  i>  Llanandcas  (church  of  St  Andrew,  or  Andtai); 
St  Asapk  is  Llanelwy;  the  English  name  commenioraling  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  see,  and  the  Welsh  name  recalling  the 
church'soriginalfoundationonthebanksaf  thcElwy.  Cardigan, 
in  Welsh  Abertcifi,  from  its  tiiuation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Teifi,  and  Bram,  in  Welsh  Abcrhonddu,  froi 


lofcc 


Welsh 

names  in  com 

non 

Be— Ceredigion 

Brv 

han-which 

heih 

■;n(Fliil 

lolp 

biy  frequent  e 

e  in  the  Marche 

escoi 

glish  place 

re  often  to  be. 

:ered,  e.g.  New 

,  Ac;  but  man; 

h  names  are  ol  modem  invention 

sting  chiefly  from  Ibe  iSlb  and  iqlh  cenluiiet.    Of  the  many 
nglish  name*  occuiring  in  south  Pembroke  and  south  Glemor- 

(,  CiiBtrtdgE(i^>nIyion) and Z,iiifciKrf*(EglwysLlwyd), other* 


straight 
Bcaumar 


ill,  Briton  Ferry,  Mansel 
rom  an  Anglo-Norman  1 
I,  Beaufort,  Fleur-de-Lis,  1 
such.    Scandinavian  tn€i 

ihire,  wherein  occur  such  pi 
,  Dale.  Skokholm,  Hakin  1 


n  easily  be  traced 
niculariy  in  south 
as  Caldy.  Tenby, 


with  ecclesii 


:d  Havei 


allou 


Hybrid  place-name 

of  the  Celtic  gifii,  1 
and  in  Flcthcrhill, 

the  Cell 


in  Strata  Florida  and  Vslle  Crucis  Abbeys. 
I  arc  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
if  Wales,  as  in  GellJswick  (a  combination 
ha^el  grove,  and  the  None  vtitk,  a  haven), 

peculiarity  of  the 


icipality  b  the  prevslence  of  Scriptural  phice-namt 
timstance  due  undoubtedly  10  the  popular  religious  move- 
its-of  the  roth  century.  Not  only  are  such  namesasHoreb, 
a,  Penuet.  Silob,  Ac,  bestowed  on  Nonconfonnist  chapcb, 
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but  these  Biblical  terms  have  likewise  been  applied  to  their  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  to  growing  towns 
and  villages.  A  notable  example  of  this  curious  nomenclature 
occurs  in  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  where  the  name  of  the 
Congregational  chapel  erected  early  in  the  xgth  century  has 
altogether  supplanted  the  original  Celtic  place-name  of  Cilfoden. 
But  although  English  and  foreign  place-names  are  fairly  numer- 
ous throughout  Wales,  yet  the  vast  majority  remain  Celtic  either 
in  a  pure  or  in  a  corrupted  form,  so  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  language  is  essential  to  interpret  their  meaning. 

A  ftmall  glossary  of  some  of  the  more  common  component  words  is 
appended  below. 

Aber,  the  mouth  or  estuary  of  a  river — ^Aberystwyth,  Abergwili. 

Ack,  water — Qydach,  Ciarach. 

AfoH,  a  river — a  word  which  retains  its  primitive  meaning  in 
Wale*,  whilst  it  has  become  a  proper  name  in  England — Glanolon, 
Manorafon. 

Beltws,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  English  "  bead-house,"  or  possibly 
of  the  Latin  "  beatus  " — Bettws-y-coed.  Bettws  Ifan. 

Blaen,  the  top — Blaendyffiyn,  Bbencwm. 

Bod,  house  or  abode — Bodnian,  Hafod. 

Bron,  the  human  breast,  hence  breast  of  bill — Brongest,  Cil- 
bronnau. 

Bryn,  a  hill — Brynmawr,  Penbryn. 

Bvdck,  a  gap — Bwlchbychan,  Tanybwlch. 

Cae,  a  field — Cacglas,  Tynycae. 

Caer,  a  fortress  or  fortified  camp — Caerlleon,  Caersws. 

Capel,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  "  capella  "  applied  to  chapels, 
ancient  and  recent— Capel  Dcwi,  Capel-issaf ,  Parc-y-capel. 

Cam,  a  caim  or  heap  of  stones — Moel-trigam. 

Carnedd,  a  tumulus--Camedd  Llywclyn. 

Ce/n,  a  ridge — Cefn-Mably,  Cefn-y-bedd. 

CU,  a  retreat,  said  to  be  akin  to  the  Coid^ic  kU — Ciliau-Acron, 
Cilccnnin. 

Cinee,  a  knoll  or  mound — Cnwcglas  (Anglicized  into  Knucklas,  in 
Radnorshire). 

Coed,  a  wood — Coedmawr,  Penycoed. 

Craig,  a  rock  or  c^g — Pen-y-graig. 

CrUg,  a  heap  or  barrow — CrO^  Mawr,  TrichrOg. 

Cwm,  a  low  valley,  Anglicized  mto  "  coomb  "--Cwm  Gwendraeth, 
Blacncwm. 

Din,  a  fortified  hill,  hence  Dinas,  a  fortified  town — Dinefawr.  Pen 
Dinas. 

Dot,  a  meadow— Dolwilym,  Dolau. 

Dunr,  Dwfr,  water— Glyndwrdu,  the  patrimony  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Glendowcr,  of  which  his  Anglicized  name  is  a  corruption. 

Eglwys,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  ecclesia,"  a  church — Eglwyswrw, 
Tanyrcglwys. 

CaUt,  in  North  Wales  a  steep  slope;  in  South  Wales  a  hanging 
wood—Galltyfyrddin,  Pcnyrallt. 

GeUi,  a  grove — Gcllidcg,  Pcngelly  Forest. 

Clan,  a  bank— Glanymdr,  Glandofan. 

Clyn,  a  glen  or  narrow  valley — Glyncothi,  Tyglyn. 

Han,  a  sacred  enclosure,  hence  a  church — a  most  interesting  and 
important  Celtic  prefix— Llandcilo,  Llansaint. 

Lleck,  a  stone — Llechryd,  Trellcch. 

Ltwyn,  a  grove — Pcnllwyn,  Llwynvbr&n. 

Lhs,  a  court  or  palace — Henllys,  Llysowcn. 

Maes,  open  Una,  or  battlefield — Macsyfod  (the  Welsh  name  for 
Radnorshire),  Macsllwch. 

Moel,  bald,  hence  a  bare  hill-top — Moelfre. 

Mdr,  the  sea — BrynmOr,  Glanymdr. 

Mynydd,  mountam — Llanfynydd,  Mynydd  DO. 

Nant,  a  ravine,  hence  also  a  brook — Nantgwyllt,  Nannau,  Nant- 
garedig. 

Pani,  a  glen  or  hollow — Pantycelyn,  Blaenpant. 

Pare,  an  enclosed  field — Parc-y-Marw,  Penparc. 

Pen,  a  summit — Pcnmacnmawr,  Pcnmark. 

Pont,  a  bridge,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  "pons" — Pont- 
hirwcn,  Talybont. 

Porik,  a  gate  or  harbour — perhaps  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin 
"  porta  "— Aberporth,  Pump  Forth  ("  the  Five  Gates  "). 

JRkivf,  ascent  or  slope — ^Trocdyrhiw,  Rhiwlas. 

Rkos,  a  moor — Rhosllyn,  Tyr'hos. 

Rkyd,  a  ford — Rhydyfuwch,  Glanrhyd. 

Sam,  a  causeway,  generally  descriptive  of  the  old  Roman  paved 
roads — ^Talsam,  Sarnau,  Sam  Badrig. 

Tai,  an  end,  also  head — ^Taliaris,  Talyllyn. 

Trejf,  a  homestead,  hence  cantrej,  a  hundred — Hendrcf,  Cantrcf-y- 
gwaelod. 

Troed,  a  base  — ^Troed-y-bryn. 

Ty,  a  bouse,  a  cottage — ^Tynewydd,  Mynachty. 

Wy,  or  gury,  an  obsc^ete  Celtic  word  for  water,  preserved  in  the 
names  of  many  Welsh  rivers — Elwy,  Gwili,  Wye  or  Gwy. 

Ynys,  an  island,  or  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  bog — Ynys  Enlli  (the 
Welsh  name  for  Bardscy  Islands),  Ynyshir,  Clynrynys. 

y^PyUy^^,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  "  hospitium,"  often 


used  of  the  guest-house  of  an  at^>ey— Yspytty  Ystwyth,  Tafara 
Spite. 

Ystrad,  a  meadow  or  rich  kiwland — Ystrad  Mynach,  lianfihangd 
Ystrad. 

Population. — ^Th«  total  population  of  the  twelve  counties 
of  the  Principality  was:  1,360,513  (1881),  x,5t9f03S  (>S90, 
X ,7 2o,6oo  (1901 ).  These  figures  prove  a  steady  upward  tendenc)'. 
but  the  increase  itself  is  confined  entirely  to  the  indasirial 
districts  of  the  Principality,  and  in  a  special  degree  to  Glamorgan- 
shire; while  the  agricultural  counties,  such  as  Pembroke, 
Merioneth,  Cardigan  or  Montgomery,  present  a  oontinnous 
though  slight  decrease  owing  to  local  emigration  to  the  centres 
of  industry.  The  whole  population  of  Wales  in  Tudor,  Stuart 
and  early  Georgian  times  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  500,000 
souls,  and  was  probably  less.  But  with  the  systematic  dcvdop* 
ment  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield, 
the  population  of  Glamorganshire  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  that  of  any  other  county  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that  at  present  this  county  contains  about  half  the  populalion 
of  all  Wales.  .  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  arc  settled  in  the  industrial  area  which 
covers  the  northern  districts  of  Glamorganshire  and  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Carmarthenshire;  whilst  central  Wales,  com- 
prising the  four  counties  of  (Cardigan,  Radnor,  Merioneth  and 
Montgomery,  forms  the  least  populous  portion  of  the  Principality^. 
The  following  towns  had  each  in  X901  a  population  exceeding 
X  0,000:  Cardiff,  Ystradyfodwg,  Swansea,  Merlhyr  Tydfil, 
Aberdare,  Pontypridd,  Llanelly,  Ogmore  and  Garw,  Pembroke, 
Caerphilly,  Maesteg,  Wrexham,  Penarth,  Neath,  Festiniog. 
Bangor,  Holyhead,  Carmarthen.  Only  four  towns  tn  North 
Wales  are  included  in  these  eighteen,  and  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  these  foui^Wrexham  (14,966),  Festiniog  (xi,435)i 
Bangor  (ix,269)  and  Holyhead  (10,079)— fall  far  betow  that  of 
Mcrthyr  Tydfil  (69,328),  the  fourth  largest  town  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Industries. — ^The  chief  mineral  product  of  the  Principality  is  casl, 
of  which  the  output  amounts  to  over  23,000,000  tons  aanuaDy. 
The  great  South  Wales  coalfield,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Idngdooi, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  Monmouthshire  and  GlamorKanshir«.  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  smau  portion  d 
south  Pcmb.  jkcshire.  and  the  quality  of  its  coal  is  e^>ecialiy  suitable 
for  smelting  purposes  and  for  use  m  steamships.  The  supply  of 
limestone  ana  ironstone  in  Glamorganshire  is  said  to  be  practicaliy 
unlimited.  About  400,000  tons  of  pig  iron  are  produced  yearly,  and 
some  of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the  world  are  situated  at  Mertbyr 
Tydfil  and  Dowlais.  Copper,  tin  and  lead  works  are  evcry%hrre 
numerous  in  the  busy  valleys  of  north  Glamorcan  and  in  the  nrt^h- 
bourhoods  of  Swansea,  Neath,  Cardiff  and  Llanelly.  In  Nonb 
Wales,  Wrexham,  Ruabon  and  Chirk  are  centres  of  coal-minine  io- 
dustry.  There  arc  valuable  copper  mines  in  Anglesca,  and  lead 
mines  in  Flint  and  in  north  Cardiganshire,  which  also  yield  a  certain 
deposit  of  silver  ore.  Gold  has  b^n  discovertKJl  and  worked,  tbou'sb 
only  to  a  small  e.xtent,  in  Merionethshire  and  Carmarthenshire. 
Slate  quarries  are  ve.y  numerous  throughout  the  Principality,  the 
finest  quality  of  slate  being  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor 
and  Carnarvon,  where  the  Penrhyn  and  Bethcsda  quarries  gi%e 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  workmen. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Wales  is  purely  agricultural  in  char* 
actec  and  much  of  the  valley  land  is  particularly  fertile.  notab}> 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  Vale  x>f  Clwyd  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Towy,  the  Tcifi,  the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  which  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  rich  pastures.  The  holdings  throughout  Wales  are 
for  the  most  part  smaller  in  extent  than  the  average  farms  of  EngUod. 
Stock-raising  is  generally  preferred  to  the  growing  of  cereals,  aod 
in  western  Wales  the  oat  crops  exceed  in  siae  those  of  wheat  ani 
barley.  The  extensive  tracts  of  unenclosed  and  often  uninipro%al '« 
land,  which  still  cover  a  large  area  in  the  Principality,  especially  la 
the  five  counties  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecon,  Montgomery  anj 
Merioneth,  support  numerous  flocks  of  the  small  mountain  shrcp. 
the  flesh  of  which  supplies  the  highly  prized  Welsh  mutton.  Tbe 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  manufactured  into  flannel  at  numberless  factorin 
in  the  various  country  towns,  and  the  supply  meets  an  important 
local  demand.  The  upland  tracts  also  aflora  good  pasturage  fur  1 
number  of  cobs  and  ponies,  which  obtain  high  prices  at  the  kxat 
fairs,  and  Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  have  long  been  fancous 
for  their  breed  of  horses  and  ponies.  The  cattle  of  Wales  present  ad 
varieties  of  race,  the  Hereford  breed  prevailii^  in  tM  casteni 
counties,  and  Shorthorns  and  the  black  Castlcmanins  in  the  south- 
western parts.  The  great  herds  of  goats,  which  in  medieval  ti.Tcs 
subsisted  on  the  WrUh  hilh,  have  entirely  disappeared  since  lb« 
general  adoption  of  tbe  sheep-farming  industry. 
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The  deep-flea  fisheries  on  the  fouth-wettern  coasts  are  of  some 
npoftafloe;  the  Mumbles,  Teoby  and  Milford  Haven  beins  the 
diid  cctttro  of  this  industry.  Lbbstera  and  crabs  are  caugnt  in 
Cudipfl  Bay,  and  cyflters  are  found  at  various  points  of  the  Pcm- 
biokeihire  coast.  The  large  rivers  produce  salmon,  which  are 
ofutly  tent  to  the  ^reat  towns  for  sale.  The  Wve,  the  Usk,  the  Dee, 
tbt  Dovey.  the  Tei6,  the  Towy  and  most  of  the  Welsh  rivers  and 
bka  are  frequented  by  anglers  for  salmon  and  trout. 

CmmmiuUiaus. — liie  two  principal  railwajrs  serving  the  Princi> 
lolfiY  are  the  London  &  North- Western,  which  passes  along  the 
N<)rtJi  Wales  coast-line  by  way  of  Conwav  and  Bangor,  crosses  the 
Mcoai  Stnit  amd  has  its  terminus  at  Holyhead ;  and  the  Great 
Westera,  which  traverses  South.  Walies  by  way  of  Cardiff,  Landore, 
LUadly  aod  Carmarthen,  and  has  its  principal  terminal  station  at 
Fuhmni  Harbour.  The  lines  of  the  Cambrian  railway  serve  North 
aad  Mid-Wales,  and  branches  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  and 
the  Midhad  penetrate  into  South  Wales  as  far  as  Swansea.  A  net- 
•wt  o(  Itaei  connects  the  great  industrial  districts  of  Glamorganshire 
mh  the  maio  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  There  are  steam- 
ihip  services  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin  in  connexion  with  the 
tnuu  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway:  and  an  important 
tnfic  for  daily  produce,  live-stock  and  passengers  between  Fish- 
paid  and  Rottlare  on  the  Irish  coast  was  opened  in  1906  in  con- 
■aioo  with  the  Great  Western  railway.  There  is  also  a  boat  service 
Mtveea  Holyhead  and  Greenore  on  the  Ulster  coast.  Steamboats 
^(nrise  ply  between  Milford,  Tenby.  Swansea  and  Cardiff  and 
Biistol:  also  between  Swansea  and  Cardiff  and  Dublin;  and  there 
tt  a  Rfttlar  Krrice  between  Swansea  and  Ilfracombe.  The  principal 
casab  are  the  Swansea,  the  Neath,  the  Aberdare  ft  Glamorgan, 
aad  the  Brecon  ft  Abergavenny,  all  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
uK^isrial  districts  of  north  Glamorganshire. 

,  GoMnuMif.— In  mU  acts  of  parliament  Waks  is  invariably 
iadflded  under  the  term  of "  England  and  Wales,"  and  whenever 
u  act,  or  any  section  of  an  act,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Pnodpality  ahxie,  then  Wales  b  always  coupled  with  Monmouth- 
ihiie.  The  extinction  of  the  Welsh  Court  of  Great  Sessions  in 
i^jo  served  to  remove  the  last  relic  of  separate  jurisdiction  in 
Waks  iudf,  but  in  x88z  special  legislation  was  once  more 
in^osurated  by  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  (46  Victoria), 
forbidding  the  lale  of  spirituous  Uquors  by  all  inn-keepers  on 
Sundays  Co  any  but  bona  fide  travellers  throughout  Wales  and 
Monmottthshire.  A  separate  act  on  behalf  of  Welsh  education 
«as  likevise  pasted  in  1889,  when  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educa- 
tJoo  Act  nuide  qtedal  provision  for  intermediate  and  technical 
education  throughout  the  Principality  and  Monmouthshire. 
£uep(  for  the  administration  of  these  two  special  acts,  the 
system  of  government  in  Wales  is  identical  in  every  respect  with 
Utat  of  England  (see  England  and  United  Kingdom).  Royal 
OKDinasioiu  dealing  with  questions  peculiar  to  Wales  have 
^  tsfioed  from  time  to  time,  notably  of  recent  years,  in  the 
Welsh  Land  Tenure  Commisston  of  1893,  and  the  Welsh  Church 
Commisiioii  of  1906  (see  History), 

i?efip0R.— Ecclesiastically,  the  whole  of  Wales  lies  within 
die  profvince  of  Canterbury.  The  four  Welsh  sees,  however, 
f^od  beyond  the  borders  of  the  twelve  counties,  for  they 
iKhxfe  the  irikole  of  Monmouthshire  and  some  portions  of  the 
EogUsh  border  shires;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sees  of  Hereford 
»d  Chester  encroach  npon  the  existing  Welsh  counties.  The 
^oe  of  St  Davids  (Tyddewi),  the  largest,  oldest  and  poorest 
of  the  Ibar  Cambrian  sees,  consists  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
C^nunhen  and  Cardigan,  almost  the  whole  of  Brecon,  the 
peatcr  inrt  of  Radnor,  and  west  Glamorgan  with  Swansea  and 
^^o*er-  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Davids  is  situated  near 
tbe  reiBoce  headland  of  St  Davids  In  Pembrokeshire,  but  the 
cpficopal  residence  has  been  fixed  ever  since  the  Reformation 
^  Abergwili  near  Carmarthen,  the  most  central  spot  in  this 
nst  diocese.  The  see  of  Llandaff  comprises  Monmouthshire, 
ifl  Clamorganshlre  as  far  west  as  the  Tawe,  and  some  parishes 
■>  Breoon  and  Hereford.  The  diocese  of  Bangor  consists  of  the 
oomies  of  Angkaea,  Carnarvon  and  la^ge  portk>ns  of  If  erioneth 
ttd  Montgomery.  The  dioccK  of  St  Asaph  (Llandwy)  consists 
of  the  county  of  Denbigh,  nearly  the  whole  of  Flint,  with 
P^tMos  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth  and  Shropshire. 

Sace  the  be^nning  (rf  the  19th  century  dissent  has  been 
snofly  represented  in  the  Principality,  the  combined  numbers 
of  the  various  Nooconformiat  bodies  far  outstripping  the  ad- 
^BWs  oi  the  Church.  Universally  accepted  statistics  as  to 
tbe  niioos  religious  bodies  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 


obtain,  but  the  Report  (2910)  of  the  Welsh  Church  Commission 
stated  that,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  there  were  743,361 
communicants  or  fully  admitted  members  of  some  denomination, 
of  whom  193,081  were  Churchmen  and  550,280  Nonconformists. 
The  gentry  and  landowners  are  all,  broadly  speaking,  members 
of  the  established  Church,  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  any 
other  class  of  society  as  belonging  definitely  either  to  "  Church  " 
or  **  Chapel."  According  to  the  above  Report,  the  three  most 
powerful  dissenting  bodies  in  Wales  are  the  Congregationalists 
or  Independents,  whose  members  number  175,147  throughout 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  the  Calvinlstic  Methodists— a  direct 
offshoot  of  the  Church  since  the  schism  of  1811 — with  a  mem- 
bership of  170,617;  and  the  Baptists,  143,835.  Wesleyan  and 
Presbyterian  chapels  are  likewise  numerous,  and  the  Unitarian 
or  Sodnian  body  has  long  been  powerful  in  the  valley  of  the 
Teifi.  Nearly  every  existing  sect  is  represented  in  Wales,  in- 
cluding Swedenborgians  and  Moravians.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  many  followers  amongst  the  labouring  population  of 
Irish  descent  in  the  industrial  districts.  The  diocese  of  Newport 
(known  till  1896  as  Newport  and  Menevia)  consists  of  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan  and  Hereford;  whilst  the  remaining 
eleven  counties  were  in  1895  formed  into  the  Vicariate  of  Wales, 
which  in  1898  was  erected  into  a  diocese  under  a  bishop  with 
the  title  of  Menevia.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders 
from  France  in  1903  several  communities  of  French  monks  and 
nuns  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Principality. 

HiOory, — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain, 
55  B.C.,  four  distinct  dominant  tribes,  or  families,  are  enumerated 
west  of  the  Severn,  viz.  the  Decangi,  owning  the  island  of 
Anglesea  (Ynys  F6n)  and  the  Snowdonian  district;  the  Or- 
dovices,  inhabiting  the  modem  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint  and 
Montgomery;  the  Dimetae,  in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Car- 
marthen and  Pembroke;  and  the  Silures,  occupying  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Radnor  and  Monmouth.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  four  Welsh  sees  of  Bangor, 
St  Asaph,  St  Davids  and  Llandaff  correspond  in  the  main  with 
the  limits  of  these  four  tribal  divisions.  On  the  advance  ol 
Ostorius  into  western  Britain,  he  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance from  Caractacus  (Caraidog),  king  of  the  Silures,  but  after 
some  encounters  this  prince  was  eventually  captured  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome.  The  partial  conquest  by  Ostorius  was 
completed  under  Julius  Frontinus  by  the  year  78,  after  which 
the  Romans  set  to  work  in  order  to  pacify  and  develop  their 
newly  annexed  territory.  At  this  period  the  copper  mines  of 
Mona  or  Anglesea,  the  ^ver  mines  near  Plinlimmon  and  the  gold 
mines  in  the  valley  of  the  Cothi  {9  Carmarthenshire  were  ex- 
ploited and  worked  with  some  success  by  the  conquerors.  In 
spite  of  the  motmtainous  and  boggy  character  of  the  country, 
roads  were  now  constructed  in  all  directions.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  military  road  leading  S.  from  Deva  (Chester) 
by  wayof  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  andGobannium  (Abergavenny) 
to  Isca  Silurum  (Caerleonron-Usk)  and  Venta  Silurum  (Caer- 
went);  another  from  Deva  to  Conovium  (Conway),  whence  a 
road,  the  Sam  Helen,  extended  due  S.  to  Carmarthen  <Mari- 
dunum),  by  way  of  Loventitmi  (Pont  Llanio),  which  was  also 
connected  with  Gobannium;  from  Maridunum  a  road  led  E. 
through  the  modem  county  of  Glamorgan  by  way  of  Leucamm 
.(Loughor)  and  Nidum  (Neath)  to  Venta  Silurum.  With  the 
accession  of  Constantino,  (Christianity  was  Introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  the  parts  of  Wales  already  colonised,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  priests  were  later  supplemented  .during 
the  5th,  6th  and  7t&  centuries  by  the  devoteid  labours  of  Celtic 
missionaries,  of  whom  nearly  five  hundred  names  still  remain 
on  record.  Foremost  in  the  work  of  preaching  and  educating 
were  SS.  David,  Teilo,  Illtyd  and  Cadoc  in  Dyfed,  Morganwg, 
Gwent  and  Brycheiniog,  comprising  South  Wales;  Cynllo,  Afan 
and  Padaro  in  Ceredigion  and  Maesyfed,  or  Mid-Wales;  and 
Deiniol,  Dunawd,  Beuno,  Kentigera  and  Asaph  in  North  Walesr 
To  this  period  succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  is  also 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  many  great  Okie  monasteries*  of 
which  Banjsor-Iscoed  on  the  Dee,  Bardsey  Island,  Llancarvan 
and  Llantwit  Major  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  Caerleon-on-Usk 
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and  St  Davids  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  early 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  annals.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  the  recognized  powers  of  the  Dux  Briianniarum,  the 
Roman  official  who  governed  the  upper  province  of  Britain, 
were  in  the  5th  century  assumed  by  the  Celtic  prince  Cunedda 
under  the  title  of  Gwledig  (the  Supreme),  who  fixed  his  court 
and  residence  at  Deganwy,  near  the  modem  Llandudno.  During 
the  6th  century  the  battle  of  Deorham  gained  by  the  West 
Saxons  in  577  cut  off  communication  with  Cornwall,  and  in 
613  the  great  battle  of  Chester^  won  by  King  Ethelfrith,  pre- 
vented the  descendants  of  Cunedda  from  ever  again  asserting 
their  sovereignty  Over  Strathdyde;  the  joint  effect,  therefore, 
of  these  two  important  Saxon  victories  was  to  isolate  Wales 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  pretensions  of  its 
rulers  as  the  inheritors  of  the  ancient  political  claims  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  northern  province  of  Britain.  The  8th 
century  saw  a  further  curtailment  of  the  Welsh  territories  under 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  annexed  Shrewsbury  (Amwythig)  and 
Hereford  (Henfordd)  with  their  surrounding  districts,  and 
constructed  the  artificial  boundary  knoim  as  Offa's  Dyke  running 
due  N.  and  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye. 
It  was  during  these  disastrous  Mercian  wars  that  there  first 
appeared  on  the  Welsh  coasts  the  Norse  and  Danish  pirates, 
who  harried  and  burnt  the  small  towns  and  flourishing 
monasteries  on  the  shores  oif  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  the  9th  century,  however,  the  Webb,  attacked  by 
land  and  sea,  by  Saxons  and  by  Danes,  at  length  obtained  a 
prince  capable  of  bringing  the  turbulent  chieftains  of  his  country 
into  obedience,  and  of  opposing  the  two  sets  of  invaders  of  his 
realm.  This  was  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  a  name 
always  cherished  in  Cymric  annals.  Like  Alfred  of  Wessex, 
Rhodri  also  built  a  fleet  in  order  to  protect  Ahglesea,  ^'  the 
mother  of  Wales,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  extensive  corn- 
fields which  supplied  barren  Gwynedd  with  provisions.  In  877 
Rhodri,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
dominions  of  Gwynedd  (North  Wales),  Deheubarth  (South 
Wales)  and  Powys  (Mid  Wales)  were  divided  amongst  his  three 
sons,  Anarawd,  Cadell  and  Mervyn.  Consolidation  of  Cambro- 
British  territory  was  found  impossible;  there  was  no  settled 
capital;  and  the  three  princes  fixed  their  courts  respectively 
at  Aberffraw  in  Anglesea,  at  Dynevor  (Dinefawr)  near  Uandilo 
in  Deheubarth,  and  at  Mathrafal  in  Powys.  Howel,  son  of 
Cadell,  commonly  known  as  Howel  Dda  the  Good,  is  ever 
celebrated  in  Welsh  history  as  the  framer,  or  rather  the  codifier, 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  his  country,  which  were  promulgated  to 
the  people  at  his  hunting  lodge,  Ty  Gwyn  ar  T&f,  near  the 
modem  Whit  land.  In  Howel's  code  the  prince  of  Gwynedd 
with  his  court  at  Aberffraw  is  recognized  as  the  leading  monarch 
in  Wales;  next  to  him  ranks  the  prince  of  Deheubarth,  and 
third  in  estimation  is  the  prince  of  Powys.  The  laws  of  Howel 
Dda  throw  a  flood  of  interesting  light  upon  the  ancient  customs 
and  ideas  of  early  medieval  Wales,  but  as  their  standard  of 
justice  is  founded  on  a  tribal  and  not  a  territorial  system  of 
society,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  antipathy  with  which  the 
Normans  subsequently  came  to  regard  this  famous  code.  The 
dissensions  of  the  turbulent  princes  of  Gwynedd,  Powys  and 
Deheubarth<  and  of  their  no  less  quarrelsome  chieftains,  now 
rent  the  country,  which  was  conUnually  also  a  prey  to  Saxon 
incursions  by  land  and  to  Scandinavian  attacks  by  sea.  Some 
degree  of  peace  was,  however,  given  to  the  distracted  country 
during  the  reign  of  Llewelyn  ap  Seissyllt,  the  husband  of  Ang- 
harad,  heiress  of  Gwynedd,  who  at  length  secured  the  over- 
lordship  or  sovereignty  of  aU  Wales,  and  reigned  till  X022.  His 
son,  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  who,  after  having  been  driven  into 
exile,  recovered  his  father's  realm  in  the  battle  of  Pencader, 
Carmarthenshire,  In  Z041,  for  many  years  waged  a  war  of 
varying  success  against  Harold,  earl  of  Wessex,  but  in  X062  he 
was  treacherously  slain,  and  Harold  placed  Wales  under  the  old 
king's  half-brothers,  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans,  William  the  Conqueror,  with 
'the  object  of  placing  a  firm  feudal  barrier  between  Wales  and  the 
earldom  of  Mercia,  erected  three  palatine  counties  along  the 


Cymric  frontier.  Thus  Hugh  the  Wolf  was  placed  in  Cbesfter 
(Caer),  Roger  de  Montgomery  at  Shrewsbury  and  William  Fitz- 
Osbem  at  Hereford.  In  xoSi  William  himself  visited  the  Princi- 
pality, and  even  penetrated  as  far  west  as  St  Davids.  But  the 
most  important  result  of  this  first  Norman  invasion  was  to  be 
found  in  the  marvellous  and  rapid  success  of  Robert  Fit2-Hainon. 
earl  of  Gloujcester,  who,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  km'ghtljr 
adventurers,  quickly  overran  South  Wales,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
castles  stretching  from  the  Wye  to  Milford  Haven.  The  rich 
low-lying  lands  of  Morganwg  and  Gwent  were  thus  firmly 
occupied,  nor  were  they  ever  permanently  recovered  by  the 
Welsh  princes;  and  such  natives  as  remained  were  kept  is 
subjection  by  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses  of  stone  erected 
at  Caerphilly,  Cardiff,  Cowbridgc,  Neath,  Kidwelly  and  other 
places.  The  important  castles  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke 
were  likewise  built  at  this  period.  At  the  accession  of  William 
Rufus  the  domain  of  Gwynedd  had  been  reduced  to  Anglesea 
and  the  Snowdonian  district,  and  that  of  South  Wales,  cr 
Deheubarth,  to  the  lands  contained  in  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Tovy 
and  Teifi,  known  as  Ystrad  Tywi  and  Ceredigion.  Griffith  ap 
Cynan,  of  the  royal  house  of  Gwynedd,  who  had  b6en  first  an 
exile  in  Ireland,  and  later  a  prisoner  at  Chester,  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  defied  the  Norman  barons  i^ith 
success,  whilst  Henry  I.  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  his  liege 
and  follower,  Owen  of  Powys,  mling  prince  in  Wales.  >Iean«  hi.e 
the  house  of  Dynevor  once  more  rose  to  some  degree  of  povcr 
under  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  whose  father,  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  had  been 
slain  in  1093.  The  confused  reign  of  Stephen  was  natoraJly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  Cymric  liberty,  and  with  such 
strong  princes  as  Owen,  son  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Gwynedd,  and  with  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ruling  at  D>'nevor. 
the  prospects  of  the  Cymry  grew  brighter.  In  X136  the  army  ot 
Griffith  ap  Rhys  met  with  a  large  English  force  near  Cardi^n, 
composed  of  the  denizens  of  the  South  Wales  castles  and  of  the 
hated  Flemish  colonists,  who  had  been  lately  planted  by  Henr>'  I. 
in  Dyfed.  A  fierce  engagement  took  place  wherein  the  Norman 
and  Flemish  troops  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  victorious 
Cymry  slew  thousands  of  their  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  the  Tciti 
close  to  the  town  of  Cardigan.  The  following  year  (1137)  saw 
the  deaths  of  the  two  powerful  princes,  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  "  ibe 
sovereign  and  protector  and  peacemaker  of  all  Wales/'  aad 
Griffith  ap  Rhys,  "  the  light  and  the  strength  and  the  gentiecess 
of  the  men  of  the  south."  With  the  accession  of  Henry  IL 
peace  was  made  with  Owen  of  Gwynedd,  the  successor  of  Griffith 
ap  Cynan,  and  with  Rhys  ap  Griffith  of  South  Wales.  In  1169 
Owen  Gwynedd  died  and  was  buried  in  Bangor  cathedral  after 
a  reign  of  33  years,  wherein  he  had  successfully  defended  his  own 
realm  and  had  done  much  to  bring  about  that  tmion  of  all  Wales 
which  his  grandson  was  destined  to  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  The  Lord  Rhys,"  as  he  is  usually  termed,  did  honuge 
to  Henry  II.  at  Pembroke  in  117X,  and  was  appointed  the  royal 
justiciar  of  all  South  Wales.  At  the  castle  of  Cardigan  in  11 76, 
Prince  Rhys  held  a  historic  bardic  entertainment,  or  eiste^f^d, 
wherein  the  poets  and  harpists  of  Gwynedd  and  Deheubarth 
contended  in  amicable  rivalry.  This  enlightened  prince  died  in 
X196,  and  as  at  his  death  the  house  of  Dynevor  ceased  to  be  of 
any  further  political  importance,  the  overlordship  of  all  Wales 
became  vested  indisputably  in  the  house  of  Gwjmedd,  which 
from  this  point  onwards  may  be  considered  as  representing  to 
itself  alone  the  independent  principality  of  Wales.  The  prince 
of  Gwynedd  henceforth  considered  himself  as  a  sovTrcign. 
independent,  but  owing  a  personal  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  rights  as  such 
that  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  V  the  Great,"  consistently  stro>x 
under  three  English  kings,  and  though  his  resources  were  smaU. 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  he  might  be  able  by  uniting  bis 
countrymen  to  place  the  recognized  autonomy  of  Gwynedd  on 
a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  By  first  connecting  himself  with  John 
through  his  marriage  with  the  Englbh  king's  daughter  Joan,  by 
straining  every  nerve  to  repress  dissensions  and  enforce  obedicnre 
amongst  the  Welsh  chieftains,  and  later  by  allying  himself  wi-h 
the  English  barons  against  his  suzerain,  this  prince  during  a 
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m'gn  of  44  years  was  enabled  to  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
pace  and  prosperity  to  his  country,  which  he  persistently  sought 
to  rule  as  an  independent  sovereign,  although  acknowledging  a 
personal  vassalage  to  the  king  of  England. 

The  dose  of  the  X2th  century  saw  the  final  and  complete 
sobjcction  of  the  ancient  Cambro-British  Church  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Canterbury.  As  part  of  the  Roman  Upper  Province  of 
Britain,  Wales  would  naturally  have  fallen  under  the  primacy 
of  York,  but  the  Webh  sees  had  continued  practically  inde- 
pendent of  o<itside  control  during  Saxon  times.  The  bishops 
of  St  Davids  had  from  time  to  time  claimed  metropolitan  rights 
over  the  remaining  sees,  but  in  1 115  St  Anselme's  appointment 
of  the  monk  Bernard  (d.  1147)  to  St  Davids,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  native  clergy,  definitely  marked  the  end  of 
fonoer  Welsh  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  11 88  Archbishop 
Baldwin  with  a  distinguished  train,  whilst  preaching  the  Third 
Cnisade,  made  an  itinerary  of  the  Webh  sees  and  visited  the  four 
cathedral  churches,  thereby  formally  asserting  the  supremacy 
td  Canterbury  throughout  all  Wales.  But  in  1x99  the  celebrated 
GerJd  de  Barn  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  archdeacon  of  Brecon  and 
a  member  of  the  famous  Norman  baronial  house  (A  de  Barri,  and 
aim  through  his  grandmother  Nesta  a  great-grandson  of  Prince 
Rhys  ap  Tudor  of  Deheubarth,  was  elected  bbhop  by  the  chapter 
of  St  Davids.  This  enthusiastic  priest  at  once  began  to  re-assert 
the  ancient  metropolitan  claims  of  the  historic  Welsh  see,  and 
between  the  years  1 199-1203  paid  three  visits  to  Rome  in  order 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  John  and 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  finnly  refused  to  recognize  Gerald's 
late  election.  Innocent  was  inclined  to  temporize,  whilst  the 
Welsh  chieftains,  and  especially  Gwenwynwyn  of  Powys,  loudly 
applatided  Gerald's  action,  but  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  himself 
prudently  held  aloof  from  the  controversy.  Finally,  in  1203, 
Gerald  was  compelled  to  make  complete  submission  to  the  king 
acd  archbishc^  at  Westminster,  and  henceforth  Canterbury 
reiaained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Welsh  sees,  a  circum- 
stance that  undoubtedly  tended  towards  the  later  union  of  the 
two  countries. 

In  i2j8  Llewelyn,  growing  aged  and  infirm,  summoned  all  his 
x'aasals  to  a  conference  at  the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Strata 
Florida,  wlKreat  David,  his  son  by  the  Princess  Joan  of  England, 
mis  acknowledged  bis  heir  by  all  present.  Two  years  later 
Lkwdyn,  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  Welsh  princes, 
vcpinA  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  foundation 
at  Abeiconway.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  II.,  at  whose  death 
vithottt  children  in  1246  the  sovereignty  of  Gwynedd,  and  con- 
set^neotly  of  Wales,  reverted  to  his  three  nephews,  sons  of  his 
half-brother  Griffith,  who  had  perished  in  1244  whilst  trying  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  where  Henry  HI.  was  holding 
him  as  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Prince  David.  Of 
Griffith's  three  sons,  Owen,  Llewelyn  and  David,  the  most 
popular  and  influential  was  undoubtedly  Llewelyn,  whose  deeds 
a.id  qualities  were  celebrated  in  extravagant  terms  by  the  bards 
of  hb  own  day,  and  whose  evil  fate  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  Welsh  poets.  Though  to  this,  the  last  prince  of  Wales, 
poiifkal  sagacity  and  a  firm  desire  for  peace  have  often  been 
Ascribed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  showed  himself  both 
torbttknt  and  rash  at  a  time  when  the  most  cautious  diplomacy 
»i  hb  part  was  essential  for  hb  country's  existence.  For 
Edvard,  Henry  III.'s  son  and  heir,  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Chester  by  hb  father  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  royal 
claims  in  Wales,  was  generally  credited  with  a  strong  determin- 
atko  to  cruali  for  ever  Webh  independcncc,should  a  fitting  oppor- 
lom'ty  to  do  so  present  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  hostile  policy 
of  Uewdyn,  who  had  closely  associated  himself  with  the  cause 
«f  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  barons,  was  at  first  successful 
For  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  a  treaty  was  concluded. bet  ween 
tbe  Eagfish  king  and  the  Webh  prince  at  Montgomery,  whereby 
the  Utter  was  ccmfirmed  in  his  principality  of  Gwynedd  and  was 
permitted  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the  Welsh  barons,  save 
t^  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  which  the  king  reserved 
to  himself;  whilst  the  four  fertile  canirejs  of  Pcrfeddwlad,  lying 
between  Gwynedd  and  the  earldom  of  Chester,  were  granted  to 


the  prince.  Llewelyn  was,  however,  fooUsh  enough  to  lose  the 
results  of  thb  very  favourable  treaty  by  intriguing  with. the  de 
Montfort  family,  and  in  1273  he  became  betrothed  to  Eleanor 
de  Montfort,  the  old  Earl's  only  daughter,  a  piece  of  political 
folly  which  may  possibly  in  some  degree  account  for  Edward's 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Welsh  prince.  In  1274  Llewelyn  refused 
to  attend  at  Edward's  coronation,  although  the  Scottish  king 
was  present.  In  1276  Edward  entered  Wales  from  Chester,  and 
after  a  short  campaign  brought  hb  obstinate  vassal  to  submit 
to  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Conway,  whereby  Llewelyn  lost 
almost  all  the  benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  compact  of 
Montgomery  ten  years  before.  Llewelyn,  utterly  humbled,  now 
behaved  with  such  prudence  that  Edward  at  last  sanctioned  hb 
marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort  (although  such  an  alliance 
must  originally  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  the  English  king), 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  pomp  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  in  1278.  In  1281  discontent  with  the  king  and  his 
system  of  justice  had  again  become  rife  in  Wales,  and  at  thb 
point  the  treacherous  Prince  David,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  king  against  hb  own  brother,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  a 
national  revolt.  On  Palm  Sunday  1282,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
David  suddenly  attacked  and  burnt  Hawarden  Castle,  whereupon 
all  Wales  was  up  in  arms.  Edward,  greatly  angered  and  now 
bent  on  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  independence  of  the 
Principality,  hastened  intd  Wales;  but  whibt  the  king  was 
campaigning  in  Gwynedd,  Prince  Llewelyn  himself  was  slain 
in  an  obscure  skirmish  on  the  nth  of  December  X282  at  Cefn-y- 
bedd,  near  Builth  on  the  Wye,  whither  he  had  gone  to  rouse  the 
people  of  Bzycheiniog.  Llewelyn's  head  was  brought  to  Edward 
at  Conway  Castle,  who  ordered  it  to  be  exhibited  in  the  capital, 
surroundcxibya  wreath  of  ivy,  in  mocking  allusion  to  an  ancient 
Cymric  prophecy  concerning  a  Webh  prince  being  crowned  in 
London.  Hb  body  b  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
buried  honourably  by  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  near 
Rhayader.  Llewelyn's  brother,  now  David  III.,  designated  by 
the  English  "  the  last  survivor  of  that  race  of  traitors,"  for  a 
few  months  defied  the  English  forces  amongst  the  fastnesses  of 
Snowdon,  but  ere  long  he  was  captured,  tried  as  a  disloyal  English 
baron  by  a  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  and  finally  executed  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity  on  the  3rd  of  October  1283. 
With  David's  capture  practically  all  serious  Welsh  resbtance  to 
the  English  arms  ceased,  if  we  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  to  rouse  the  cnuhed  nation  in  1293  by  Llewelyn's  natural 
son,  Madoc,  who  ended  hb  days  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Having  suM>ressed  the  independence  of  Wales,  Edward  now 
took  steps  to  keep  Gwynedd  itself  in  permanent  subjection  by 
building  the  castles  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  Criccieth  and 
Harlech  within  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  princes  of  North 
Wales,  whose  legitimate  race  was  now  extinct  save  for  Llewelyn's 
daughter  Gwenllian,  who  had  entered  the  convent  of  Sempring- 
ham.  In  April  1284  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  meanwhile  joined 
her  husband  in  Wales,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  newly  built 
castle  of  Carnarvon,  and  this  infant  the  victorious  king,  half 
in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  presented  to  the  Webh  people  for  a 
prince  who  could  sp«dc  no  word  of  English.  On  the  7th  of 
February  X307,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  formally  created 
"  prince  of  Wsdes  "  by  hb  father,  and  henceforward  the  title 
and  honours  of  Prince  of  Wales  became  associated  with  the 
recognized  heir  of  the  English  crown. 

By  the  Statute,  or  rather  Ordinance  of  Rhuddlan,  promulgated 
in  X284,  many  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Wales.  Glamorgan  and  the  county  palatine 
of  Pembroke  had  hitherto  been  the  only  portions  of  the  country 
subject  to  English  shu«  bw,  but  now  Edward  parcelled  out  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  princes  of  Gwynedd  and  of  Deheubarth 
into  six  new  counties,  with  sheriffs,  coroners  and  bailiffs.  Thus 
Anglcsea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth  and  Flint  were  erected  in  North 
Wales;  whibt  out  of  the  districts  of  Ystrad  Tywi  and  Ceredigion 
in  South  Wales,  the  old  dominions  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  were  formed.  The  old 
Welsh  land  tenure  by  gavelkind  was,  however,  still  permitted 
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to  remain  in  force  amongst  the  natives  of  AH  Wales,  whilst  it  was 
henceforth  arranged  to  administer  justice  in  the  eight  counties 
by  special  royal  judges,  and  in  the  Marchei  by  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  various  lords^marchers  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  tenure.  Another  distinguishing  mark  of  Edward's  pdicy 
towards  Wales  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  and  administra- 
tive powers  given  to  the  fortified  towns,  inhabited  solely  by  people 
of  English  birth  and  by  Webhmen  who  acquiesced  in  English 
rule.  Municipal  charters  and  market  privileges  were  now  granted 
to  such  towns  as  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Builth,  Cardigan,  Mont- 
gomery, Aberystwith,  Newborough,  &c.,  and  this  wise  policy 
was  continued  under  Edward  IL  and  Edward  IIL  Many  of  the 
turbulent  Welsh  warriors  having  now  become  mercenaries  on  the 
continent  or  else  enlisted  under  the  English  king,  and  the  whole 
of  the  land  west  of  Severn  at  last  enjoying  internal  peace,  the 
commercial  resources  of  Wales  were  developed  in  a  manner  that 
had  hitherto  not  been  possible.  Coal,  copper,  timber,  iron,  and 
especially  wool,  were  exported  from  the  Principality,  and  by  the 
Statute  Staple  of  1353  Carmarthen  was  declared  the  sole  staple 
for  the  whole  Welsh  wool  trade,  every  bale  of  wool  having  first 
to  be  sealed  or  "  cocketed  '*  at  this  important  town,  which  during 
the  14th  century  may  almost  be  accounted  as  the  English 
capital  of  the  Principality,  so  greatly  was  it  favoured  by  the 
Plantagenet  monarchs.  A  naturd  resillt  of  this  partial  treatment 
of  the  towns  by  the  king  and  his  vassals  was  that  the  English 
tongue  and  also  English  customs  became  prevalent  if  not  universal 
in  all  the  towns  of  Wales,  whilst  the  rural  districts  remained 
strongly  Cymric  in  character,  language  and  sympathy. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  enforced  repose  in  the  land  and 
of  prosperity  in  the  towns,  all  Wales  was  suddenly  convulsed  by 
a  wide-spread  revolt  against  the  English  crown,  which  reads  more, 
like  a  tale  of  romance  than  a  piece  of  sane  history.  The  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  IL  and  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  combined 
with  the  jealousy  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Wales  against  the 
privileged  dwellers  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  rendered  the 
country  ripe  for  rebellion.  Upon  this  troubled  scene  now 
appeared  Owen  Glendower  (Owain  Glyndwfrdwy:  died  ?  1415),  a 
descendant  of  the  former  princes  of  Powys  and  a  favourite  courtier 
of  the  late  King  Richard,  smarting  under  the  effect  of  personal 
wrongs  received  from  Henry  of  Lancaster.  With  a  success  and 
speed  that  contemporary  writers  deemed  miraculous,  Owen 
stirred  up  his  countrymen  against  the  king,  and  by  their  aid 
succeeded  in  destroying  castle  after  castle,  and  burning  town 
after  town  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
between  the  years  1401  and  1406.  In  2402  he  routed  the  forces 
of  the  Mortimers  at  Bryn  Glas  near  .Km'ghton  in  Maesyf  ed,  where 
he  captured  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  English  throne,  the  youiig  earl  of  March. 
The  aims  of  Owen  were  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  who  had  hastened  to  acknowledge 
the  upstart  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  had  sent  12,000  troops  on  his 
behalf  to  Milford  Haven.  In  this  letter  Owen,  who  was  holding 
his  court  in  Llanbadam  near  Aberystwith,  demands  his  own 
acknowledgment  as  sovereign  of  Wales;  the  calling  of  a  free 
Welsh  parliament  on  the  English  modd;  the  independence  of 
the  Welsh  Church  from  the  cohtnrf  of  Canterbury;  and  the 
founding  of  national  colleges  in  Wales  itself.  An  assembly  of 
Welsh  nobles  was  actually  summoned  to  meet  in  1406  at  Machyn- 
lleth in  an  ancient  building  still  standing  and  known  to  this  day 
as  "  Owen  Glendower's  Parliament  House."  In  vain  did  Henry 
and  his  lords-marchers  endeavour  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 
to  capture,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  person  of  Glendower 
himself;  the  princely  adventurer  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
existence,  and  for  a  few  years  Owen  was  practically  master  of  all 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  his  rule  and  power  gradually  declined,  and 
by  the  year  1408  Owen  himself  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  he  had  arisen,  and  the  land  once  more  fell  into 
undisputed  possession  of  the  king  and  his  chosen  vassals.  For 
Owen's  brilliant  but  brief  career  and  ruthless  treatment  of 
English  settlers  and  Anglophil  Welshmen,  his  countrymen  had 
not  unnaturally  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  severe  statutes 
which  the  affrighted  parliaments  of  Henry  IV.  framed  for  the 


protection  of  the  English  dweDers  in  Wales  and  the  border 
counties,  and  which  were  not  repealed  until  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  Cymry  during  the  wan  of 
the  Roses  it  is  needless  to  speak,  since  the  period  forms  a  part  of 
English  rather  than  of  Welsh  history.  The  Yorkist  faction 
seems  to  have  been  strongest  in  the  eastern  portion  ol  the 
Principality,  where  the  Mortimers  were  aU-powerful,  but  later 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  with  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  of  Anglesea  (beheaded  in  1461)  who  had  married 
Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry.  V.,  did  much  to  in\-ite 
Webh  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  Henry  Tudor  his 
grandson,  who  claimed  the  Engbsh  throne  by  right  of  his  grand- 
mother. Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas  (X45X-1S27),  the  wealthiest  and  the  mobt 
powerful  personage  in  South  Wales,  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven  in  1485  found  the  Welsh 
ready  to  rise  in  his  behalf  against  the  usurper  Richard  IIL  With 
an  army  largely  composed  of  Sir  Rhys's  adherents,  Henry  yias 
enabled  to  face  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  and  consequently  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  England. «,  Thus  did  a  Welshman  revenge 
the  ignominious  deaths  of  Prince  Llewelyn  and  Prince  David  by 
becoming  two  centuries  later  king  of  England  and  priace  of 
Wales. 

With  the  Tudor  dynasty  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  a  numbtf 
of  constitutional  changes  intended  to  place  Welsh  subjects  00  a 
complete  social  and  political  equality  with  Englishmen  have  to  be 
recorded.  The  all-important  Act  of  Union  1 536  (27  Henry  Mil.), 
converted  the  whole  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  into  shire  ground, 
and  created  five  new  counties:  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Radoor, 
Brecknock,  or  Brecon  and  AIonmoutL  At  the  same  time  the 
remaining  lordships  were  added  to  the  English  border  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Shropshire  and  Hereford,  and  also  to  the  escisling 
Welsh  shires  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke, 
all  of  which  found  their  boundaries  considerably  enlarged  cixkr 
this  statute.  Clause  26  of  the  same  act  likewise  enaicted  that  the 
12  Welsh  counties  should  return  24  members  to  the  English 
parliament:  one  for  each  .county,  one  for  the  boroughs  in  each 
county  (except  Merioneth),  and  one  for  the  town  and  county  of 
Haverfordwest.  It  is  probable  that  Welsh  members  attended 
the  parliaments  of  1536  and  1539,  and  certain  it  is  that  they  were 
present  at  the  parliament  of  1541  and  every  parliament  subse- 
quently held.  This  act  of  union  was  followed  in  1542  by  an 
"  Act  for  certain  Ordinances  in  the  King's  Majesty's  Dominion 
and  Principality  of  Wales "  (34  &  35  Henry  VUL),  which 
placed  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales  and  tbe 
Marches  on  a  legal  footing.  This  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  had  originally  been 
called  into  being  under  Edward  IV.  with  the  object  of  suppressing 
private  feuds  and  other  illegalities  amongst  the  lords-marchers 
and  their  retainers.  This  council  of  Wales,  the  headquarters  of 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Ludlow,,  undoubtedly  did  gcod  service 
on  behalf  of  law  and  order  under  such  capable  presidents  as 
Bishop  Rowland  Lee  and  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke; 
but  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  had  in 
fact  become  an  engine  of  oppression  by  the  time  of  the  ConuxKm- 
wealth,  although  it  was  hot  definitely  abolished  till  the  revolution 
of  1688.  The  act  of  1 542  also  enacted  that  courts  of  justice  umkr 
the  name  of  "  The  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales  "  should  sit 
twice  a  year  in  every  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales,  except  Mon- 
mouth, which  was  thus  formally  declared  an  English  shire. 
For  this  purpose  four  circuity,  two  for  North  and  two  for  South 
Wales,  eAch- circuit  containing  a  convenient  group  of  three 
counties,  were  created;  whilst  justices  of  the  peace  and  cmst'edcs 
rotulorum  for  each  shire  were  likewise  appointed.  At  the  same 
time  all  ancient  Welsh  laws  and  customs,  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  recognized  law  of  England,  were  now  declared  iflegal.  and 
Cymric  land  tenure  by  gavdkind,  Which  had  been  respected 
by  Edward  L,  was  expressly  abolished  and  its  place  taiken  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  primogeniture.  It  was  also  particularly 
stated  that  all  legal  procedure  must  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
the  English  tongue,  an  arrangement  which  fell  very  heavily  on 
^)oor  monoglot  Welshmen  and  appears  an  especially  harsh  and 
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ancndoos  enactmeiit  when  coming  from  a  sovereign  who  was 
hiffiSeU  a  gentune  Welshman  by  birth.  Under  the  system  of  the 
Gftat  Ses^ons  justice  was  administered  throughout  the  twelve 
cottnties  of  Wales  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  it  was 
Doi  ontU  1830  that  this  system  of  jurisdiction  was  abolished 
(oot  without  some  protest  from  Welsh  members  at  Westminster), 
tod  the  existing  North  and  South  Wales  circuits  were  brought 
into  being. 

With  the  peaceful  absorption  of  the  iPrindpality  into  the 
retlm  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  the  subsequent  course  of  Welsh 
histoty  assumes  mainly  a  religious  and  educational  character. 
The  Influence  of  the  Renaissance  seems  to  have  been  tardy  in 
penetraiiing  into  Wales  itself,  nor  did  the  numerous  ecclesiastical 
changes  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  cause  any  marked 
signs  either  of  resentment  or  approval  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Wd^  people,  although  some  of  the  ancient  Catholic  customs 
fingered  on  obstinately.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were,  however,  to  be  found  at  court  and  in  the  universities 
a  number  of  ardent  and  talented  young  Wdshmen,  adherents 
mostly  of  the  reforming  party  in  Church  and  State,  who  were 
destined  to  bring  about  a  brilliant  literary  revival  in  their  native 
laad  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Of  thb  dia- 
tinguished  band  the  most  memorable  names  are  those  of  Bishop 
Richard  Davies  (e.  1501-1581)  and  of  William  Salesbury,  the 
tquire-schfrfar  of  Uanrwst  {c.  X520-C.  x6oo)  in  Denbighshire,  who 
is  oonunonly  credited  with  the  honour  of  having  produced  the 
lint  printed  book  in  the  Welsh  language,  a  small  volume  of  pro- 
verbs published  in  London  about  the  year  z  545.  With  the  acces- 
son  of  Elizabeth  a  novel  and  vigorous  ecclesiastical  policy  on 
tnily  national  lines  was  now  inaugurated  in  Wales  itsdf,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Richard  Davies,  nominated 
bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1559  and  translated  thence  to  St  Davids  in 
1561,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  act  of  parliament  of 
1563,  commanding  the  bishops  of  St  Dayids,  Llandaff,  Bangor, 
St  Asaph  and  Hereford  to  prepare  with  all  speed  for  public  use 
Wdsh  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Of  the  five  prelates  thus  named,  Davies  alone  was 
conpetent  to  undertake  the  task,  and  for  assistance  in  the 
.vork  of  translation  he  called  upon  his  old  friend  and  former  neigh- 
boar,  William  Salesbury,  who  like  the  bishop  was  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Hd)rew  scholar.  The  pair  laboured  with  such 
diltgence  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  1567  the  required 
traaslations  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  New  Testament  were  pub- 
lished in  London;  the  former  being  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
bishop,  whilst  the  latter  was  principally  the  product  of  Salesbury's 
pen,*  aithou^  some  portions  of  it  were  contributed  by  Bishop 
Davies  and  by  Thomas  Huet,  or  Hewett,  precentor  of  St  Davids 
(d.  1591).  Having  accomplidied  so  much  in  so  small  a  space  of 
time,  the  two  friends  were  next  engaged  upon  a  translation  of 
the  Did  Testament,  but  owing  to  a  quarrel,  the  cause  of  which 
remaaos  obscure,  this  interesting  literary  partnership  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  ending  about  1570.  The  honour  of  presenting  his 
countrymen  with  a  complete  Wdsh  version  of  the  Bible  was 
rcsenred  for  William  Morgan  (e.  i547'-i6o4),  vicar  of  Llanr- 
hayader,  in  Denbighshire,  and  ^terwards  bishop  successively  of 
Uandaff  a^d  of  St  Asaph.  For  eight  years  Morgan  was  busied 
vith  his  sdf-imposed  task,  being  greatly  encouraged  thereto 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  by  Bishop  William  Hughes  (d.  1600)  of 
St  Asaph,  and  by  other  leaiding  dignitaries  of  the  Church  both  in 
Eagland  and  in  Wales.  In  December  1588  the  first  complete 
Wdsh  Bible,  commonly  known  as  "  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible," 
vas  isnicd  from  the  royal  press  at  Westminster  under  the  patron- 
Hf  of  queen  and  primate,  about  800  copies  being  supplied  for 
distribution  amongst  the  parish  churches  of  Wales.  This  famous 
tdUu  primupM  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  first  and  foremost  of  Welsh 
daisies,  was  further  supplemented  under  James  I.  by  the 
Authorized  Version,  produced  by  Richard  Parry  (1560-1623), 
htshop  of  St  Asaph,  with  the  help  of  Dr  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd 
(1570-1644),  the  first  great  Welsh  lexicographer.  At  the  ter- 
ceatCBaiy  of  "  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible  "  in  1888  a  national  move- 
Mat  of  appreciation  was  set  on  foot  amongst  Welshmen  of  all 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  result  that 


a  memorial  cross  was  erected  in  the  cathedral  dose  of  St  Asaph 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  national  services  of  the 
eight  leading  Wehh  translators  oi«the  Scriptures: — ^Bishops 
Davies,  Morgan  and  Parry;  William  Salesbury;  Thomas  Huet; 
Dr  Davies  of  Mallwyd;  Archdeacon  Edmund  Prys  (i 541-1624), 
author  of  a  p<q>ular  Welsh  metrical  version  of  the  P^ter;  and 
Gabrid  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster  (1538-1601),  a  native 
of  Ruthin,  who  greatly  assisted  Bishop  Morgan  in  his  task.  Two 
circumstances  attending  the  production  of  these  Wehh  transla- 
tions shotdd  be  noted ^-(x)  That  the  leaders  of  this  remarkable 
religious,  literary  and  educational  revival  within  the  Principality 
were  chkfly  natives  of  North  Wales,  where  for  many  years  St 
Asaph  was  regarded  as  the  chief  centre  of  Cambro-British 
intdlectual  life;  and  (2)  that  all  these  important  works  in  the 
Wdsh  tongue  were  published  of  necessity  in  London,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  capital,  or  any  central 
dty  of  importance  in  Wales  itself. 

It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  services 
rendered  to  the  andent  British  tongue,  and  consequently  to 
the  national  spirit  of  Wales,  by  these  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
translations,  issued  in  1567,  1588  and  x6ao,  which  were  able 
definitdy  to  fix  the  standard  of  flassiral  Welsh,  and  to  embody 
the  contending  dialects  of  Gwynedd,  Dyfed  and  Gwent  for  aU 
time  in  one  literary  storehouse.  But  for  this  sudden  revival 
of  Cymric  literature  under  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth  (for  the 
obtaining  of  which  Wales  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  "  her  second  St  David  "),  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  Prind- 
pality  must  either.have  drifted  into  a  number  of  corrupt  dialects,. 
as  it  then  showed  symptoms  of  doing,  or  dse  have  tended  to 
ultimate  extinction,  much  as  the  Cornish  tongue  perished  in 
the  z  7th  century. 

The  growth  of  Puritanisni  in  Wales  was  neither  strong  nor 
speedy,  although  the  year  15S8,  which  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible,  also  gave  birth  to  two  fierce 
appeals  to  the  parliament,  urgmg  a  drastic  Puritanical  policy 
in  Walesfi  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  John  Penry,  a  native 
of  Brecknockshire  (1559-1593).  Far  more  influential  than 
Penry  amongst  the  WeLli  were  Rhys  Prichard  (?  x  579-1644), 
the  famous  vicar  of  Llandovery,*  Carmarthenshire,  and  William 
Wroth  (d.  X643),  rector  of  Llanf aches,  Monmouthshire.  Of 
these  two  Puritan  divines.  Vicar  Prichard,  who  was  essentially 
orthodox  in  "his  behaviour,  forms  an  interesting  connecting 
link  between  the  learned  Elizabethan  translators  of  the  Bible 
and  the  great  revivalists  of  the  x8th  century,  and  his  moral 
rhymes  in  the  vernacular,  collected  and  printed  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  The  WtUkman^s  Candle  (Canwyll  y  Cymry), 
still  retain  some  degree  of  popularity  amongst  his  countrymen. 
Although  a  strong  opponent  of  Laud's  and  Charles's  Mdesi- 
astical  policy,  Prichard  lived  unmolested,  and  even  rose  to  be 
chancellor  of  St  Davids;  but  the  indiscreet  Wroth, "  the  founder 
and  father  of  nonconformity  In  Wales,"  being  suspended  in 
X638  by  Bishop  Murray  of  Llandaff,  founded  a  small  community 
of  Independents  at  Llanfaches,  which  is  thus  commonly  ac- 
counted the  first  Nonconformbt  chapd  in  Wales.  During  the 
years  prior  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  Vicar  Prichard,  Wroth  and  others., 
the  vast  mass  of  Welshmen  of  all  classes  remained  friendly  to 
the  High  Church  policy  of  Laud  and  staunch  supporters  of  the 
king's  prerogative.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  great  literary 
revival  in  Elizabeth's  rdgn  by  any  means  exhausted,  for  at 
this  time  Wales  undoubtedly  possessed  a  hirge  niunber  of  native 
divines  that  were  at  once  active  parish  priests  and  excellent 
scholars,  many  of  whom  had  been  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  the  Welsh  college  endowed  by  Dr  Hugh  ^ce  (d.  1574) 
and  founded  under  Elizabeth's  patronage  in  1573.  So  striking 
was  the  devotion  shown  throughout  the  PrindpaJity  to  the  king, 
who  fought  his  last  disastrous  campaign  in  the  friendly  counties 
of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  that  on  the  final  victory  of  the 
parliament  there  was  passed  within  a  month  of  Charles's  execution 

>  Sometimes  known  as  vicar  of  Uandingat,  his  churdi  being  in 
that  parish. 
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in  1649  (perhaps  as  a  special  measure  of  punishment)  an 
"  Act  for  the  better  Propagation  and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  Wales,"  by  the  terms  of  which  a  packed  body  of  seventy 
commissioners  was  presented  with  powers  that  were  (Mractically 
unlimited  to  deal  with  aU  matters  ecclesiastical  in  Wales.  To 
assist  these  commissioners  in  their  task  of  inquiry  and  eject- 
ment, a  body  of  twenty-five  "  Approvers  "  was  Ukewise  con- 
stituted, with  the  object  of  selecting  itinerant  preachers  to 
replace  the  dismissed  incumbents;  and  amongst  the  Approvers 
are  conspicuous  the  names  of  Walter  Cradock  (d.  1659),  a  sus- 
pended curate  of  St  Mary's,  Cardiff,  and  a  follower  of  Wroth's; 
and  of  Vavasor  Powell  (16x7-1670),  an  honest  but  injudicious 
zealot.  Some  330  out  of  a  possible  total  of  520  incumbents 
were  now  ejected  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
North  Wales  suffered  equally  under  the  new  system.  The 
greed  and  tyranny  of  several  of  the  commissioners,  and  the 
bigotry  and  mismanagement  of  well-meaning  fanatics  such  as 
Cradock  and  Powell,  soon  wrought  dire  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  Principality,  so  that  a  monster  petition,  signed  alike 
by  moderate  Puritans  and  by  High  Churchmen,  was  prepared 
for  presentation  to  parliament  in  1652  by  Colonel  Edward 
Freeman,  attorney-general  for  South  Wales.  Despite  the  fierce 
efforts  of  Vavasor  Powell  and  his  brother  itinerant  preachers  to 
thwart  the  reception  of  this  South  Wales  petition  at  Westminster, 
Colonel  Freeman  was  able  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
or  *'  Anti-Propagators  "  as  they  were  termed,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  openly  declaring  that  by  the  late  policy 
of  ejectment  and  destruction  "the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
almost  extinguished  in  Wales."  A  new  commission  was  now 
appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  in  Wales,  and  the 
existing  evidence  dearly  shows  how  harsh  and  unfair  'was  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  clergy  under  the  act  of  1649,  and  also 
how  utterly  subversive  of  all  ancient  custom  and  established 
order  were  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  commissioners  and 
approvers.  At  the  Restoration  all  the  ejected  clergy  who  sur- 
vived were  reinstated  in  their  old  benefices  under  the  Act  of 
tJniformity  of  1662,  whilst  certain  Puritan  incumbents  were  in 
their  turn  dismissed  for  refusing  to  comply  with  various  re- 
quirements of  that  act.  Amongst  these  Stephen  Hughes  of 
Carmarthen  (1623-1688),  a  devoted  follower  of  Vicar  Prichard 
and  an  editor  of  his  works,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mydrim 
in  Carmarthenshire,  whereby  the  valuable  services  of  this  eminent 
divine  were  lost  to  the  Church  and  gained  by  the  Nonconformists, 
who  had  increased  considerably  in  numbers  since  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Elizabethj  which  had  hitherto 
borne  such  good  fruit  in  Wales,  was  now  gradually  relaxed  under 
the  later  Stuarts'  and  definitely  abandoned  under  Anne,  during 
whose  reign  only  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Welsh  sees.  From  1702  to  1870,  a  period  of  nearly  170  years,  no 
Welsh-qp»eaking  native  bishop  was  nominated  (with  the  solitary 
exception  of  John  Wynne,  consecrated  to  St  Asaph  in  1715), 
and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  selfish  and  unjust  policy 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  neglect  and  misrule  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  centuries.  The  Church,  which  had  so  long  played  a 
prominent  and  valuable  part  in  the  moral  and  literary  education 
of  the  Welsh  people,  was  now  gradually  forced  out  of  touch  with 
the  nation  through  the  action  of  alien  and  unsympathetic  Whig 
prelates  in  Wales  itself,  which  still  remained  mainly  High 
Church  and  Jacobite  in  feeling. 

All  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  mass  of  the  Welsh 
people  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  were  illiterate,  and  many 
divines  of  Cymric  nationality  charge  their  countrymen  also  with 
immorality  and  religious  apathy.  English  was  little  spoken  or 
understood  amongst  the  peasant  population,  and  there  was  a 
great  dearth  of  Welsh  educational  works.  Some  efforts  to  remedy 
this  dark  condition  of  things  had  already  been  made  by  Thomas 
Gouge,  with  the  assistance  of  Stephen  Hughes,  and  also  by  the 
newly  founded  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge ";  but  it  was  Grifiith  Jones  (1683-1761),  rector  of  Lland- 
dowror  in  south  Carmarthenshire,  who  was  destined  to  become 


the  true  pioneer  of  Welsh  education,  rel^ous  and  secular. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  George  L  this  excellent  man,  whose  name 
and  memory  will  ever  be  treasured  so  long  as  the  Welsh  tongue 
survives,  began  a  system  of  catechiang  in  the  vernacular  amougst 
the  children  and  adults  of  his  own  parish.  With  the  cordial 
help  of  Sir  John  Philipps(d.  1736)  of  Picton  Castle,  the  bead 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Dyfed,  and  of  Mrs  Bridget  Bevan  of 
Laughame  (d.  1779),  who  is  still  affectionately  remembered  in 
Wales  as  the  donor  of "  Madam  Bevan's  Charity,"  Griffith  Jones 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  scheme  of  educating  the  peopie 
throughout  South  Wales,  where  numerous  "  circulating  charity 
schools,"  as  they  were  cdled,  were  set  up  in  many  parishes  «-ith 
the  approval  of  their  incumbents.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
growth  of  these  schools  were  speedy  and  successful  beyond  the 
wildest  hopes  of  their  founder.  This  educational  system,  in* 
vented  by  Griffith  Jones  and  supported  by  the  purse  of  Mis 
Bevan,  in  1760  numbered  215  schook,  with  a  total  number  of 
8687  contemporary  scholars;  and  by  the  date  of  Jones's  death 
in  1761  it  has  been  proved  that  over  150^000  Webh  persons  ol 
every  age  and  of  either  sex,.iiearly  a  third  of  the  whole  population 
of  Wales  at  that  time,  were  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  language  by  means  of  these  schools.  With  this  newly 
acquired  ability  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  the  many 
persons  so  taught  were  not  slow  to  express  a  general  dcmazkd  f<x 
Cymric  literature,  which  was  met  by  a  supply  from  local  presses 
in  the  small  country  towns;  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Welsh 
circulating  charity  schools  caused  in  fact  the  birth  of  the  Welsh 
vernacular  press.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  marked  impro\x- 
ment  in  the  conditions  and  behaviour  of  the  Welsh  people,  owing 
to  this  strictly  orthodox  revival  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
Griffith  Jones  and  his  system  of  education  were  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  English  prelates  in  Wales,  who  offered  no 
preferment  and  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  founder  of 
the  circulating  schools.  Meanwhile  the  writings  and  personal 
example  of  the.  pious  rector  of  Llanddowror  were  stirring  other 
Welshmen  in  the  work  of  revival,  chief  amongst  them  being 
Howell  Harris  of  Trevccca  (17 13-1773),  a  layman  of  brilliant 
abilities  but  erratic  temperament;  and  Daniel  Rowland  (17x3' 
1790),  curate  of  Llangcitho  in  Mid-Cardiganshire,  who  became 
in  time  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preacher  tiirougbout  all 
Wales.  Two  other  dcrgymen,  who  figure  prominently  in  the 
Methodist  movement,  and  whose  influence  has  proved  lasting, 
were  Peter  Williams  of  Carmarthen  (1722-1796),  the  Ijk'dsh 
Bible  commentator,  and  William  WiUiams  of  Pant)^yn  (z7i7~ 
X791),  the  celebrated  Welsh  hymn-writer.  Incidentally,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  this  important  Methodist  revival  had  its  origin 
and  found  its  chief  supporters  and  exponents  in  a  restricted 
comer  of  South  Wales,  of  which  Carmarthen  was  the  centre,  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  literary  movement  in  Elixabeth's 
reign,  which  was  largely  confined  to  the  district  round  St 
Asaph. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Griffith  Jones  the  course  of  Welsh 
Methodism  had  run  in  orthodox  channek  and  had  been  generally 
supported  by  the  Welsh  clergy  and  gentry;  but  after  his  death 
the  tendency  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  conventional  Church 
discipline  grew  so  marked  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  Kivgii«K 
bishops  in  Wales.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  Methodists 
continued  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to  receive 
the  sacraments  from  regularly  ordained  parish  priests,  although 
a  schism  was  becoming  inevitable.  Towards  the  dose  oi  the 
i8th  century  the  Methodist  revival  spread  to  North  Wales 
under  the  influence  of  the  cdebrated  Thomas  Charles,  commonly 
called  Charles  of  Bala  (1755-1814),  formerly  curate  of  Uany- 
mowddwy  and  the  founder  of  Welsh  Sunday  schods.  So  strained 
had  the  relations  between  the  English  rulers  of  the  Church  and 
the  Methodists  themsdves  now  grown,  that  in  x8xx  the  long- 
expected  schism  took  place,  much  to  the  regret  of  Charles  of 
Bda  himself,  who  had  ever  been  a  devoted  disciple  of  Griffith 
Jones.  The  great  bulk  of  the  farming  and  labouring  members 
of  the  Church  now  definitely  abandoned  their  "  Andent  Mother,** 
to  whom,  however,  the  Wdsh  gentry  still  adhered.  The  Great 
Schism  of  x8xx  marks  in  fact  the  lowest  point  to  whidi  the 
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fertvaes  of  the  once  powerful  and  popular  Church  in  Wales  had 
saak^-in  z8ii  there  were  only  English-speaking  prelates  to  be 
found,  whilst  the  abuses  of  non-residence,  pluralities  and  even 
nepotism  were  rampant  everywhere.  As  instances  of  this  clerical 
oomiption  then  prevailing  in  Wales,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  cases  of  Richard  Watson  (d.  x8i6),  the  non-resident  bishop 
<A  LUndafif,  who  rarely  visited  his  diocese  during  an  episcopate 
of  thirty  years;  and  of  another  English  divine  who  held  the 
deanery,  the  chanceUocship  and  nine  livings  in  a  North  Welsh 
see,  his  curates-in-charge  being  paid  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Botmty, 
a  fund  expres^y  intended  for  the  benefit  of  impoverished  livings. 
An  honourable  exception  to  the  indolent  and  rapacious  divines 
(rf  this  stamp  was  Thomas  Burgess  (bishop  of  St  Davids),  to 
vbose  exertions  is  mainly  due  the  foundation  of  St  David's 
Colkge  at  Lampeter  in  182  a,  an  institution  erected  to  provide 
a  better  and  cheaper  education  for  intending  Welsh  clergymen. 
The  foundation  of  Lampeter  College  was  one  of  the  earliest  signs 
of  a  new  eia  of  revived  vigour  and  better  government  within  the 
Church,  although  it  was  not  till  1870  that,  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
appointment  <^  Dr  Joshua  Hughes  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  the 
special  claims  of  the  Welsh  Church  were  officially  recognized, 
ajid  the  (rid  Elizabethan  poUcy  was  one  more  reverted  to  after 
a  lajpse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  After  1870  Welsh  ecclesi- 
astical appointments  were  made  in  a  more  truly  national  spirit, 
and  this  official  acknowledgment  of  the  peculiar  duties  and  claims 
<rf  the  Church  in  Wales  largely  helped  to  win  back  no  small 
amount  of  the  strength  and  popularity  that  had  been  lost  during 
Georgian  times. 

\^lth  the  did  national  Church  enthralled  by  English  political 
prelates,  and  consequently  hindered  from  ministering  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  dissent  throughout  the 
Pricdpality  was  naturally  rapid.  Although  primary  education 
vas  largely  supplied  by  the  many  Church  schools  in  all  parts 
of  Wales,  yet  it  was  in  the  three  most  important  denomina- 
tioDSr— the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (that  new-bom  sect  of  which  the  Church  herself 
«u  the  unwilling  parent) — that  almost  all  Welsh  spiritual 
(ievekq>nient  was  to  be  found  during  the  first  half  of  the  zgth 
ceatuxy.  Thus  between  the  year  18x1  (the  dale  of  the  Methodist 
secession)  and  1852  (the  year  of  the  jgreat  Reform  Bill),  the 
number  of  dissenting  chapels  had  risen  from  945  to  X428:  a 
tnily  marvellous  increase  even  allowing  for  the  speedy  growth 
of  population^  since  every  ch^>el  so  built  had  of  necessity  to  be 
«eQ  attended  in  order  to  render  it  self-supporting.  From  this 
reLgious  guidance  of  the  people  by  the  well-organized  forces  of 
dissent,  it  was  but  a  step  to  political  ascendancy,  and  as  the 
various  constitutional  changes  from  the  Reform  Bill  onward 
began  to  lower  the  elective  franchise,  and  thus  to  throw  more 
lad  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  working  classes,  that 
^uil  of  radicalism,  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  political 
dbsent,  began  to  asscit  itself  powerfully  throughout  the  country. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  there  appeared  the  weekly 
Times  of  WaUs  (Amscrau  Cymry),  founded  and  edited  by  the 
ihk  V^'Oiiam  Rea,  who  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  Welsh 
political  press;  and  the  success  of  Rees's  venture  was  so  marked 
that  other  journals,  arranged  to  suit  the  special  tenets  of  each 
sect,  speedfly  sprang  into  existence.  Li  the  year  1870 — a  date 
that  for  many  reasons  marks  the  opening  of  an  important  era 
in  modem  Welsh  history — the  dissenting  bodies  of  Wales  were 
s<4)porting  two  quarterly,  sixteen  monthly  and  ten  weekly 
papers,  all  publisluKl  in  t  hue  vernacular  and  all  read  largely  by 
peasants,  cdliers  and  artisans.  With  so  powerful  a  press  behind 
<>>  it  is  DO  wonder  that  Welsh  political  dissent  was  largely 
Rsponsible  for  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Imperial  govemment 
is  its  treatment  of  the  Principality — as  evinced  in  the  Sunday 
Cbsbg  Act  of  x88i,  a  measure  which  was  very  dear  to  the  strong 
tempeiance  party  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  granted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  govemment  in 
i^-  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Welsh  political 
dtsient  that  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet  issued  the  Welsh  Land 
Tenure  Commission  in  1893 — an  inquiry  which  did  much  to 
cuneiate  the  Welsh  squirearchy  from  a  number  ctf  vague 


charges  of  extortion  and  sectarian  oppression;  and  that  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  cabinet  appointed  the  Welsh  Church 
Commission  (2xst  June  1906).  This  Commission  was  authorized 
to  "  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  amount  and  application  of 
the  temporalities,  endowments  and  other  properties  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  and  into  the 
provision  made  and  the  work  done  by  the  Churches  of  all  de- 
nominations in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  such  provision."  The  Report  and  Memoranda 
of  the  Commission  were  published  on  the  2nd  of  December 
19 10. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Rebecca  riots  in  1843-1844  in 
South  Wales,  wherein  many  toll  gates  were  destroyed  by  mobs 
of  countrymen  dressed  in  female  garb,  "  as  the  daughters  of 
Rebecca  about  to  possess  the  gates  of  their  enemies  ";  and  the 
Anti-Tithe  agitation  of  1885-1886 — ^largely  traceable  to  the 
inflammatory  language  used  concerning  clerical  tithe  by  certain 
organs  of  the  vernacular  press — which  led  to  some  disorderly 
scenes  between  distraining  parties  of  police  and  crowds  of  excited 
peasants  in  the  more  remote  rural  districts.  There  have  been 
occasional  strikes  accompanied  by  acts  of  lawlessness  in  the 
industrial  and  mining  districts  of  Glamorganshire,  and  also 
amongst  the  workmen  employed  in  the  quarries  of  Gwynedd. 

The  University  College  of  Wales  was  founded  at  Aberystwyth 
in  1872;  that  of  South  Wales  at  Cardiff  in  XS83;  and  of  North 
Wales  at  Bangor  in  1884.  In  1889  the  system  of  intermediate 
schools,  arranged  to  form  an  educational  link  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  was  inaugurated.  In  November  1893 
the  University  of  Wales  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  with 
Lord  Aberdare  (d.  1895)  as  its  first  chancellor.  All  the  religious 
bodies,  including  the  Church,  have  been  extremely  active  in 
educational  and  pastoral  work;  whilst  the  peculiar  religious 
movement  known  as  a  revival  (Diwygiad)  has  occurred  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  Principality,  notably  in  the  years  1859 
and  1904. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  modem  Wales  has 
been  the  evident  growth  of.  a  strong  national  sentiment,  the 
evolution  of  a  new  Welsh  Renaissance,  which  demanded  special 
recognition  of  the  Principality's  claims  by  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment. This  revived  spirit  of  nationalism  was  by  outsiders  some- 
times associated,  quite  erroneously,  with  the  aims  and  actions 
of  the  Welsh  parliamentary  party,  the  spokesmen  of  political 
dissent  in  Wales;  yet  in  reality  this  sentiment  was  shared  equally 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  a  large  number 
of  the  laity  within  its  fold.  Nor  is  the  question  of  the  vernacular 
itself  of  necessity  bound  up  with  this  new  movement,  for  Wales 
is  essentially  a  bi-lingual  country,  wherein  every  educated 
Cymro  speaks  and  writes  English  with  ease,  and  where  also  large 
towns  and  whole  districts — such  as  Cardiff,  south  Monmouth, 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  Gower,  south  Glamorgan,  south  Pem- 
broke, east  Flint,  Radnorshire  and  Breconshire — remain  practi- 
cally monoglot  English-speaking.  Nor  are  the  Welsh  landowners 
and  gentry  devoid  of  this  new  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  although 
some  generations  ago  they  ceased  as  a  body  to  speak  the  native 
tongue,  they  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  study  once  more 
the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  their  country.  It  is  true 
that  a  Young  Wales  party  has  arisen,  which  seeks  to  narrow  this 
movement  to  the  exclusion  of  English  ideas  and  influences;  and 
it  is  also  trae  that  there  is  a  party  which  is  abnormally  suspicious 
of  and  hostile  to  this  Welsh  Renaissance;  but  in  the  main  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  nation  remains  content 
to  assert  its  views  and  requirements  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
How  wide-spread  and  enthusiastic  is  this  true  spirit  of  national- 
ism amongst  all  classes  and  sects  of  Welsh  society  to-day  may 
be  observed  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
which  is  held  on  alternate  years  in  North  and  South  Wales  at 
some  important  centre,  and  at  which  the  immense  crowds  col- 
lected and  the  interest  displayed  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign  visitors.  The  sincere,  if  somewhat 
narrow-minded  religious  feelings;  the  devotion  manifested  by 
all  classes  towards  the  land  of  their  fathers;  the  extraordinary 
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vitality  of  the  Cambro-Britlsh  tongue — these  are  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  modem  Wales,  and  they  seem  to  verify  the  terms 
of  Talicsin's  ancient  prophecy  concerning  the  early  dwellers  of* 
Gwalia: — 

"  Their  Lord  they  shall  praise; 
Their  Tongue  they  shall  keep; 
Their  Land  they  shall  lose 

Except  WUd  Wales."  (H.  M.  V.) 

Wdsk  Lilerature. — ^The  Welsh  language  possesses  an  ex- 
tensive literature,  ranging  from  the  Qth  century  to  the  present 
day.  A  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  article  Celt: 
Cdtie  LiUralure,  %  iv. 

Wdsh  Language. — Welsh,  the  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Britons  (see  Celt:  Language)^  is  the  domestic  tongue 
of  the  nuijority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality.  With 
the  final  destruction  of  Welsh  independence  under  Edward  I. 
the  Cambro-British  language,  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
court,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  Welshmen  of  all  classes  residing 
west  of  Severn,  and  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries  are  remarkable 
for  producing  some  of  the  finest  Welsh  bards  and  historians. 
With  the  union  of  Wales  with  England  by  the  Act  of  27  Henry 
VIII.  (1536)  the  subsequent  administration  of  all  law  and  justice 
in  the  English  tongue  throughout  the  Prindpality  threatened  for 
a  time  the  ancient  language  of  the  people  with  practical  extinct- 
tion.  From  such  a  fate  it  was  largely  preserved  by  the  various 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  undertaken  at  the  command  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  performed  by  a  number  of  native  scholars 
and  divines,  amongst  whom  appear  prominent  the  names  of 
Bishops  Davies,  Morgan  and  Parry,  and  of  William  Salesbury 
of  Llanrwst.  Although  the  assertion  of  the  celebrated  Rhys 
Prichard  of  Llandovery  that  in  his  time  {c.  1630)  only  x  %  of  the 
people  of  Wales  could  read  the  native  language  is  probably  an 
exaggeration,  yet  the  number  of  persons  who  could  read  and 
write  Welsh  must  have  been  extrenaely  small  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy.  During  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th  century  the 
number  of  Welsh  Bibles  distributed  throughout  the  Principality 
could  hardly  have  exceeded  8000  in  all,  and  except  the  Bible 
there  was  scarcely  any  Welsh  work  of  importance  in  circulation. 
The  system  of  the  Welsh  circulating  charity  schools,  set  up 
by  Griffith  Jones,  rector  of  Llanddowror,  in  the  x8th  century, 
undoubtedly  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  ^read  of  popular 
education  in  Wales,  for  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population  was  taught  to  read  and 
write  Welsh  by  means  of  this  system.  As  a  result  of  Griffith 
Jones's  c^orts  there  quickly  arose  a  vigorous  demand  for  Welsh 
books  of  a  pious  and  educational  character,  which  was  largely 
supplied  by  local  Welsh  printing-presses.  The  enthusiastic 
course  of  the  Methodist  movement  under  Howell  Harris,  Daniel 
Rowland  and  William  Williams;  the  establishment  of  Welsh 
Sunday  Schools;  the  founding  of  the  Bible  Society  imder 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala;  and  the  revival  early  in  the  XQth 
century  of  the  Eisteddfodau  (the  ancient  bardic  contests  of  music, 
poetry  and  learning),  have  all  contributed  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  Welsh  language  and  to  strengthen  its  hold  as  a  popular 
medium  of  education  throughout  the  Principality.  In  1841 
the  Welsh-speaking  population  was  computed  at  67%  of  the 
total,  and  in  1893  Welsh  was  understood  or  spoken  by  over 
60%  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  twelve  Welsh  counties  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  districts,  wherein  English  is  the  pre- 
vailing or  the  sole  language  employed: — viz.  neariy  the  whole  of 
Radnorshire;  east  Flint,  including  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Ruabon  and  Wrexham  in  Denbiglishire;  east  Brecknock; 
east  Montgomery;  south  Pembroke,  with  the  adjoining  district 
of  Laughame  in  Carmarthenshire;  and  the  districts  of  Gower, 
Vale  of  Glamorgan  and  Cardiff  in  south  Glamorgan.  In  Mon- 
mouth, the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  purely  English- 
speaking,  and  in  the  western  districts  English  also  prevails 
Q.  £.  SouthaU,  Linguistic  Map  of  Wala). 

Before  tracing  the  history  of  Welsh  sounds,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  the  values  of  the  letters  in  the  modem  alphabet: — 

Tenues:  p;  t;  c  ('Eng.  k). 

Mediae:  b;  d\  g  (->£ng.  hard  g). 


Voiceless  spirants:  /  or  pk  ("Eng.  /);  A  ("Eng.  it  in 
thick) \  cA(« Scottish  cA  in  lock). 

Voiced  spirants:  /  (-Eng.  v);  dd  (-Eng.  tk  in  Uus)\  the 
guttural  voiced  spirant  (7)  disappeared  eariy  in  Welsh. 

Voiceless  nasals:  mk\  nk;  ngh. 

Voiced  nasals:  m\n\ng. 

Voiceless  liquids:  U  (unilateral  voiceless  /);  ^  (voicdcss  r). 

Voiced  liquids:  /;  r. 

Sibilant:  s  (Welsh  has  no  s). 

Aspirate:  k. 

Semi-vowels:  i  (-Eng.  y  in  yari)\  w  ("Eng.  w). 

The  sounds  of  t  and  d  are  more  dental  thaii  in  EngjUsh,  thou^ 
they  vary;  the  voiced  spirants  are  very  soft;  the  voiceless 
nasals  are  aspirated,  thus  nk  is  similar  to  Eng.  nk  in  inhde; 
r  is  trilled  as  in  ItaliaiL 

Vowels:  a,  e,  t,  0  have  the  same  values  as  in  Italian;  «  as  a 
vowel -« north  Eng.  00  in  hook  or  Italian  u\  y  has  two  sounds— 
(r)  the  clear  sound  reaembh'ng  the  Eng.  i  in  Uf,  but  pronottnced 
farther  back;  (2)  the  obscure  sound » Eng.  tin  Jir;  u  in  Med. 
Welsh  had  the  sound  of  French  11,  but  now  has  the  clear  sound  of 
y  described  above,  which  is  similar  to  the  ear,  and  has  the  same 
pitch. 

The  Welsh  language  belongs  to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  Primitive  Celtic  split  up.  as 
already  shown,  into  two  dialects,  rei>resented  in  modem  times  by 
two  groups  of  languaees — (i)  the  Coiddic  group,  comprising  Irisk. 
Scottish,  Gaelic  and  Manx,    (a)  The  Bryikonic  or  Brittonic  ^  group. 


supplanted  in  France  by  Latin,  had  p,  as  in  petor-ritttm,  "  four- 
wheeled  car,"  and  is  thus  allied  to  the  Biythonic  group;  but  it  b 
believed  that  remains  of  a  continental  Celtx:  qu-  dialect  appear 
in  such  names  as  Scquani,  and  in  some  recently  discovered  ioscr^ 
tions.  The  sounds  of  parent  Aryan  appeared  in  Primitive  Celtic 
with  the  following  modifications  >--p  disappeared,  thus  Aryan  *  pele, 
which  gave  Latin  pater^  Eng.  father,  gave  m  Irish  atkir;  comspood- 
ing  to  En^.Aoor,  wc  have  Irish  Idr,  Wash  ttawr.  The  vriar  tenuis  q, 
when  labialized,  became  ^,  without  labialization  became  k;  the 
velar  media  g  became  b  or  g.  The  aspirated  mediae  bk,  dk,  gk,  fk 
were  treated  as  unaspirated  b,  d,  g,  g;  probably  also  the  rare  aspir- 
ated tenues  fell  together  with  the  unaspirated.  The  other  An  an 
consonants  seem  generally  to  have  remained.  Aryan  d.  I,  ti  remained. 
Aryan  i  became  f,  as  in  Irish  fir,  Welsh  gwtr.  "  true,"  cognate  whb 
Latin  vir-us.  Aryan  d  became  d,  as  in  Irish  Idr,  cc^nate  with  AiKk>- 
Saxon  fldr,  Eng.  floor.  The  short  vowels  remained,  except  that 
Arvan  9  became  a,  as  in  the  other  European  branchea. 

In  Brythonic,  primitive  Celtic  qu  became  p,  as  above  noted. 
Probably  also  Celtic  &  was  advancing  or  had  advanced  to  a  forvard 
position,  for  it  appears  in  Weldi  as  I,  as  in  dtn,"  stronghold,"  from 
Celtic  'dUn-on,  o^ate  with  Eng.  town,  while  Latin  u,  borroiicd  is 


the  Brythonic  penod,  gives  u  with  its  Welsh  sound  above  described, 
as  in  mur,  "  wall,"  from  Latin  mur-«s. 

The  Aryan  system  of.  inflexion  was  preserved  in  Celtic,  as  mav 
be  seen  in  Stokes's  restoration  of  Celtic  declension  {Trans.  PkiuL 
Soc:,  *z88s-i886,  pp.  gj^^oiY;  and  Brythonic  was  probaUy  as 
highly  inflected  as  Latin.  The  development  of  Brythonic  into 
Welsn  is  analogous  to  that  of  Latin  into  French.  Unfortunate}), 
the  extant  remains  of  Brythonic  are  scanty;  but  in  the  Romaa 
period  it  borrowed  a  large  number  of  Latin  words,  which,  as  've 
know  their  original  forms^  and  as  they  Underwent  the  same  modi- 
fications as  other  words  m  the  language,  enable  us  to  trace  the 
phonetic  changes  by  which  Brythonic  became  Welsh. 

These  changes  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

1.  Loss  of  Syllables.— The  last  syllable  of  every  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable  was  dropped;  thus  Latin  Irrmfii-aM  gives  in  WeUb 
terfyn;  the  name  Sabrin-a*  "  Severn  "  became  H^ren.  The  loss 
extends  to  the  stem-ending  of  the  first  element  of  a  compound,  thtii 
the  personal  name  Magto-cinos  became  Madgwn:  and  generally 
to  unaccented  syllables,  thus  episcopus  became  *epscop,  wheooe 
esgob;  Irinitdl-em  gives  trindod.  The  accusative  is  often  the  case 
represented  in  Welsh;  but  we  have  also  the  nominative,  and 
sometimes  both,  as  in  citoed  from  ^vit-as,  and  ciwdod  from  cirt£d/-«w, 
now  two  words,  not  two  cases  of  the  same  word.  Aryan  dcck&htoB 
naturally  disappeared  with  the  loss  of  final  syllables. 

2.  Consonant  Changes. — (1)  Between  two  vowels,  or  a  vovri 
and  a  liquid,  the  seven  consonants  P,  t,  c,  b,  d,  g,  m,  became  re- 
spectively b,  d,  g,  f,  dd,  -,  f,  where  '•-"  represents  the  lost  voknl 
spirant  7.     Examples;  Latin  cupidus  gave  e^^rydd;  Tacitus  ga>e 

*The  Bretons  call  their  language  Bresoneh;  the  Wdsh  bards 
sometimes  call  Welsh  Brytkotug:  both  forms  imply  aa  or^K^ial 
*Brt7tofitVa. 

*  The  i  was  short:  Sabrina  would  have  given  Htfrim  ia  Welsh. 
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s6g 


Aluru 


iitly  ■  Brilhonic  u  well 

fl>  «  <jjuiuii  aiBuj  hvt:  mum  ^M,  EnDinn  etyitOOlotiuUy  doubit, 
D  irillRi  dngic].     Thii  chanp:  i>  called  llic  "  luul  iTIUUIion." 

jniai'i.'lata  friliod:    and  SnnsHi  «vc  Sfjlitfll.    Thit  rhargc 

lid  iltR  r  a  /.  IS  in  or/  Ironi  carfKi.  and  £(!!!■  In>m  j41Dfaiii. 
bii  Ir  gjiTiUl  er  JJ.  The  combuialinu  scf.  «l.  tcl,  ml  gave  «1*.  aUk, 
•"t,  X!A.  iHiKlmlv:  u  in  iaHk,  "wuc."  [rein  Lit.  il«Jiu, 
/'-.^  liDia  /riclni.  (4)  Onrioal  i  bnwan  vovcli  (bul  not  Laiin 
■J  txtute  k,  and  duapficared;    iaitially  it  sencialEy  tppran  ai  4. 

lM*«n  voWeU  (bey  remained.    Similarly  mitial  v  bnzanie  rip,  ai 

A  an-waot  occurfini  medially  ii.  generally  ^jeaVingp  invaruble 
■DTheprevnIlanniaec;  thant^  p  ind  4  tA  cuptdut  tn:  Innd  dd  in 
lyf^  thitwiThihciniiLalcwiunanttbecwudUrercnt    tnonc 

ii<»d  irtwrm  vowcli.  and  u  u  muUtcd.  aa  in  'Jut  luftdi,  Irhich 
pn  iai  p*5>W,  "  tiuo  mutra."    Thut  aiw  the  lyilem  at  "  Initial 


''  counlry."  pi.  pilaljiU 
■unl.  -on.  -t,  ^ydi.  -ctid. 


lUdicl 

p 
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I 
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S=il 
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/       W 
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/ 
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NmI 

mk 

n*       .^ 
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No  change. 

5^ 

Pk 

II,       ,k     1       No  change. 

No  change. 

a  nn  iXviu  a  cmhive  adJKlivefuTn  iU<i  W.  'cM  min!" 
^aav  thif  arder  repvcttdU  ivliat  wu  ofiaipatly  a  compound .  in 
•  uin  {oUowiiK  di.  •'  ihy,"  asd  ri, "  hii."  Ibui  /i  km. "  ihy  btad." 
a  In. "  hi.  bead  ■*<»«, "  bead  ");  .inlhe  objtct  allera  verb;  ina 


fymka.  "  my  bead  "  {Jvn.  "  be 


in  a(itr/y.  "my."  and  jn,  "in"j   Ihu 

K, '-  bead''),  ]M  Nkaltatlk.  "  at  Taleulh,' 

' with."  ri,  ■'^ber '■ 


St= 


_J„?£,"£.2; 


.  now  bitkod.  from  ^roAfun.    Long 

nlifaed  with  a  native  diphlJl«lB  ti, 
m  rhuifj.  Latin  4  aad  d  appear  a« 
og  vowel  when  uoaccented  counli 
la  'facSlim.  gave  pakcdnr.    [i) 

maJQlrtg  in  the  ultimap  tbon^h  prnv 
ive  been  affected  by  voweta  ir  -"* 


»l'n  lyUabln.     1 

pi.  'bar^  gave  beitddi  rpiiaii  gave  atJA,  "  bi^Dpt.'* 
c  i)  aUa  cauMi  by  .4,  u  in  BMr.  "  thief,''  [rom  taUI. 
wi,cauBtdby alnalaacending:  I becomea f  Qnatead ol 
-  -— jmcA  a.  Thita  cMlv  gave  cmeAi  ettimnu  give  oMn. 
liiPeaaliimatrallectHin:  Jot  •in  Ibe  ultima  eaui 
ai)wpenuli.aianli."erder."^in9H,"toUd";  j 
■•  iBn:imir."lon:'ti.cmU.  (jjlatheoodi 
nldungaoccittbyacbai^af poiltioii:  thu 
mabeeome  n.  «,  •  lesptttivrty  in  the  penult, 
!~,-lal";  baiJ.  ■'iuo."»fifci."iunny":  . 
(•E^rr  or  krodyr     Tte  laK  h  an  old  intercbaD 


Thschii 
liiPenE 


E^S 


DTpd,  ''brolt-.. 


1   dcEolte  anlcla  yr,    "  the." 


.ion  of  the  gender  of  names  of  inan 
es  ate  infbctcd  [or  nJmbcr  ar 
c  [ormed  [rom  the  aingul^r  by  i- 
alien  -»»i  or  -en,    thus  kvdi.  " 

B£v^™r»,rcn«dorcmin 

v:11vchat/0nrdeETcnol  compans 
-  superlati™,  M  , Ma  "  clean,"  | 
leaner.      (MJt^,    "  cleanm. 


'JfSa 


-3".^ 


clttei,  i.  kmj,  kayHt,  reduplk 
itaaoH.  HikoH.  &c  Prefixed 
i.etijfLt  yfl,nf(,3  yck. tttS, 3. tu.    Infiia 

"(."cfiij.'^aclilieth^'----'-''— -   * 


, ^-"tbeoB 

The  Interrogative  pnmount  are  ubitantival  ptry  r-"i>ho  7" 
■djcciival  pt !  SubMantival  "  what  I "  it  eipresKd  by  pa  bak  t 
'■  what  Ibiiw  fa  thortly  Mi  t 

The  verb  naa  four  tcnaea  in  the  indicative,  one  in  the  lubjiinctivr, 
ind  one  in  the  imperative.  The  old  pastive  voice  hai  become  aa 
impcrwnal  active,  each  tcnv  having  one  form  only.    The  regular 

Indicative — Pres!  (and  fnt.)  sing.  1.  cam/.  1.  ctri,  J.  ctr:  pi.  I. 
um>,  1.  urtKik,  3.  natal;    imperi.  unr.     Imperfect  tint-     I. 

[mpen.  arid.     Aorisl 


,«k.  j« 


ta/«)«/..-n 


«i:  pi. . 


noun.dlnjj"  lolow."  Verbal  adjecti 
!  the  njmbo'  nf  other  irregular  vc 
ul.  being  cxprcHed  by  cndingt.     Tht 


Welih,  their  oljects.  il 
^"'";J,"°on'h^' 


n.-^k.^ynl.^ 


rontive  partidea:  i 
Sywtox^^—K  aualilying  adjectivi 


.xk.-iiyia:  the 
uA"\  »a,nUkr,"buC  "; 


Sy*laj^—K  aualilying  adjective  folhnva  ha  noun. 
wilD  it  b  gender  and  genctally  in  number.  It  ma; 
precede  its  noun,  and  a  compared  adjective  generally  dc 

verb,  •ubiedt,  objtct,  adverb;   ai  prymuld  Dafyid  tjfr  > 
bought  a  book  there."    The  verb  may  be  preceded  1^  an 

*  M^na _ _.. 

Do/xU  a  bijiwii  lySr^jmi.  which  I 


.rollovedbyar 


language,  though  in 


it  it  uied  ilietorically 


which  ia  properly  eipnied  by  p 


vrrt,Oi&«ai/^r7la™'^^W4!l'DavidVomt?    y'b."    If  the 

A  nlalivF  pronoun  iniBKdiattly  prrcnla  lU  verb  and  can  only 
btKparalHllrDiiiit  byaninfiinlprDiiaun  thm  Dafydi  t't  prynodJ 

I.,  .,1  n,v-l  ~bo  bought  11  '  ynn  ^'^  petit      (ir  -'  •"■ '"■ 

H  the  relalive  u  the  objtct  ol  a 


WALEWSKI— WALKER,  F.  A. 

irember  ol  the  Academy  dI  I 
[^onofHonpgr 
VALFISH   BAV,  a  hatboi 


y  Mn  ^uUb  111 


Icn  the  tatIR  i> 


^•"'iZ'J"^ 

?-"-g,.?^s"'°- 

ighf   C™«.™ra~ 

O  WebbKlowc      1 

£sas 

Rhvi.  loWrei  on  1 
ImJaclm  lo  Eurl^     •, 

UriitlliKhw    Spnch=J:hati        in    Ficki    \  trfli  Us 

itrtdz  Spmlmi'  u    (.1894)    E.  Anwyl,  rtriji  Wi.  0' 

gramiKor  I   (1911)   W  Spurrrfe,  B  i£i*  £«/«*  iii«r  £iiriiift  11  J* 

ftetaBwr.  (CmiiMthtn  >  i9W).b  Silvan  Evans,  tCrfiiDnU  J 

A  E  (iftSB-ifofil     The  last  named  rccnvcd  a  tubudy  Ir  1  he 

Briluh  gavetnnwnt.    SginecomclioiiB  and  ^_!Iiom_1o  ihi  Ly 

0/  CJFfKjMFtirf^rpiT   1900- 

WAIBWSKI.   ALEUMDRB   FLORlAlf   JOSEPH   COLOHHA. 

COMTE  (1810-186S),  Jrench  poLlician  and  diplomatist,  wai  bora 
at  Walewire  neai  Waisaw  on  the  4lh  o[  May  iSio.  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  bis  misiTos  Marie,  CounteM  Walewska.  At 
fourteen  Walew&Ici  refused  to  entet  tbe  Russian  aimy,  esC3piiis 
to  London  and  Ibcnce  to  Puis,  where  tbe  French  govemmenl 
leluaed  his  eilraditiontolbe  Russian  authorities.  Louii  Philippe 
Bent  bin  10  Poland  in  iSjo,  and  he  was  then  entrusted  by  the 
leaders  ol  the  Tolish  revolution  with  a  mission  to  London,  Aftct 
the  fall  of  Wanaw  he  look  out  letters  of  naluraliution  in  France 
ud  entered  the  French  aimy,  seeing  some  service  in  Algeria. 
In  i8j;  he  risigneil  his  commission  and  begin  to  write  for  tbe 
stage  and  for  the  press.  He  is  said  10  have  colliborated  with 
the  elder  Dumas  in  MadrmaiiiOe  it  BtOt-Islt,  and  a  comedy  of 
bis,  L'Scoli  dH  mmde.  was  produced  nt  the  TbUtre  Francais  in 
1S40.  In  that  year  his  paper,  Ll  Masagn  iei  liambrcs,  was 
uken  over  by  Thiers,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  10  Egypt,  and 


r  Lord   Hondea   ( 


d  Drouyi 


to  the  supreme  power 

'nee,  to  Naples  and  then  to  London,  where  he 
If if'<liiltaPahnerslon(;.t.),    IniSjjWalewslii 
'    "  '  liter  of  foreign  iflairs,  and 

the  Congress  ol  Paris  nut 


year.  When  he  leil  the  Foreign  Office  m  iHOo  it  was  to  Mcome 
ministec  of  state,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1S63.  Senator 
from  185;  to  ig6j,  he  entered  tbe  Corps  Ligislatil  in  t&6;,  and 
was  instiled,  by  tbe  emperor's  interest,  as  president  of  the 

Hm  back  to  the  Senate.  He  died  at  Stnssburg  on  tbe  >7tb  of 
Ocwbar  tS68.    He  hod  been  ootid  a  duke  in  it66,  was  a 


7'E.    It  belongs  to  Gru 


n  Point  and  with  a 


'he  coast  district,  composed  ol  sand  dunes,  is  succeeded  by  i 
laleau  covered  in  part  with  sparse  vegetation.  The  DvrT 
luisip,  usually  dry,  has  its  mouth  m  the  bay — which  fonns  ibr 
nest  harbour  along  a  coast-Uneof  over  1000  m  The  harboarB 
rovidcd  with  a  pier  loo  yds.  long  and  is  safe  in  all  weitbos. 
L  Has  formerly  frequented  by  whaling  vessels  (hence  its  nimi). 
he  town  has  a  small  trade  with  the  Herons  of  the  idjoinini 

Looilcop  on  the  German  frontier  Pop.  (1904),  997,  induilini 
U  whites. 

Waiesh  Gay  forms  I  detached  portion  of  (he  Cape  provinie 
f  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was  proclaimed  British  lerriloiy 
nlhe  nth  of  March  1878,  and  wis  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  on 
lie  7th  of  August  ig&4  (see  AniCA.  {  5)  The  ddimilatiaD  el 
lie  soulhern  frontier  was  in  1909  rclerrcd  lo  Ihc  king  of  Spain 
i  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 

WALKER,  FRAHCI3  ANAEA  (iS4a-ig9;),  Amenein  soUier 
nd  economist,  was  bom  ia  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  rnd  at 
uly  1840.    His  father,  Amisa  Walker  (1799-1875),  wis  also 

distinguished  economist,  who,  retiring  from  commerdil  lilt 
1  J840,  lectured  on  politicil  economy  in  Oberlin  College  fn 


iSSjtoiS 


to  1B48, w 


subjecl 

niiS59loie69-    Hem 
ongieB  in  Londoo 


the  fijst  intematipaa]  peace  ci 
Lnd  in  1849  In  the  peace  congress  in  Puis,  ] 
ry  of  sute  of  Massachusetts  from  iSji  id  rSsj  lad 
sentalive  in  Congress  iMt-iMj.  His  prisdpi]  work. 
itrat  of  Wallh.  attained  great  popularity  as  ■  teitbook. 
.  Walker  graduated  at  Amherst  Collie  in  iS6a,  sludird 
d  lougbt  in  the  Nocthem  army  during  the  whole  ol  Ibt 
^ar  of  1B61-6S.  rising  from  the  rank  of  sogeant-major  to 
brevet  brigadier.general  of  volunteers — awarded  bun  it 
luest  of  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock.  As  1  soldier  be 
1  in  analysis  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  cDcniy. 
i  be  was  captured  and  detained  for  a  time  in  the  famous 


to  hi)  death  his  woi 
18B1)  of  political  o 
Yale,  and  then  as  ; 
Technology,  Bostor 


in  the  d 


sionet  of  Indian  aSairs.  Ftdoi  ia;i 
lucational,  first  as  piofaaor  (1S73- 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
.  ol  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 


lis  death.  In  otho*  fields  he  pmmotcd 
n  (espedally  in  manual  training),  Ihe 
the  work  of  the  public  library,  and  took 


ins,  balding  many  offices  of  honour  aad 
responsibility.  As  an  author  he  wrote  on  governmental  trealinent 
ol  Ihe  Indians.  Thi  Wata  Qaalim  (1876],  Uauy  (1S78),  Liti 
and  sU  Sal  (iSJj)  and  general  political  economy  (18S3  and  18&4)- 
besldes  producing  monographs  on  the  life  of  Gucral  Haivoch 
(1S84)  and  the  history  of  his  own  Sectnd  Army  Carfi  iiUi). 
As  an  economist,  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  boc^ 
on  the  subject,  he  so  efieclively  mmbaled  tbe  aid  theory  of  Ae 
"  wage.fund  "  astolead  10  Its  abaodonraenl  or  materia]  modifica. 
tjon  by  American  students;  while  En  his  writings  on  finance, 
(rcun  i8;S  to  the  end  of  Us  life,  be  advocated  inlcnulioliil 
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bmwtallisni,  irithont,  however,  seeking  to  justify  any  one  nation 
b  tbe  attempt  to  maintain  parity  between  gold  and  silver.  A 
coUectioo  of  pogthumfflisly  published  Discussions  in  Education 
(i8q9)  wis  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  prepared  after  his 
taking  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Technology:  their 
most  Dotevrorthy  argument  is  that  chemistry,  physics  and  the 
other  sciences  promote  a  more  exact  and  more  serviceable  mental 
tnining  than  metaphysics  or  rhetoric.  Walker's  general  tendency 
»as  towards  a  rational  conservatism.  On  the  question  of  rent 
he  called  himself  a  "  Ricardian  of  the  Rirardians."  To  his 
Waga  Question  is  due  in  great  part  the  conception  formed  by 
English  students  of  the  place  and  functions  of  the  employer  in 
modem  industrial  eamomics.  A  remarkable  feature  of  his 
writings  is  his  treatment  of  economic  tendencies  not  as  mere 
abstractions,  but  as  facts  making  for  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  living  men.  General  Walker  died  in  Boston  on  the  5th.  of 
January  1897. 

WALKER,  FREDERICK  (r840-i875),  English  subject  painter, 
the  son  of  a  designer  of  jewelry,  was  bom  in  Marylebone,  London, 
on  the  34th  of  May  x84a  When  very  young  he  began  to  draw 
from  the  antique  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  [rfaced  in  the  office  of  an  architect  named  Baker.  The 
occupation  proved  uncongenial;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
he  resumed  his  work  from  the  Elgin  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  attended  Leigh's  life  school  in  Newman  Street. 
In  March  1858  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  his  study  in  tbe  academy  schools  was  disconnected,  and 
ceased  before  he  reached  the  life  class,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
begin  earning  his  own  living.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  designing  Ux  the  wood-engravers,  and  worked 
three  days  a  week  for  about  two  years  in  the  studio  of  J.  W. 
^Iliymper,  under  whose  tuition  he  quickly  mastered  the  tech- 
nic&iities  of  drawing  on  wood.  His  earliest  book  illustrations 
af^Kaxtd  in  x86o  in  Onu  a  Week,  a  periodical  to  which  he  was 
a  prolific  contributor,  as  also  to  the  ComkiU  Magazine,  where 
his  admirable  designs  appeared  to  the  works  of  Thackeray  and 
those  of  his  daughter.  These  woodcuts,  especially  his  illustra- 
tkns  to  Thackeray's  Adventures  of  PkUip  and  Denis  Dupai,  are 
among  the  most  minted  and  artistic  works  of  their  class,  and 
entitle  Walker  to  rank  with  MOlais  at  the  very  head  of  the 
dcan^itsmen  who  have  dealt  with  scenes  of  contemporary  life. 
Inked,  by  his  contributions  to  Once  a  Week  alone  he  made  an 
immediate  reputation  as  an  artist  of  rare  accomplishment,  and 
althou^  be  was  associated  on  that  periodical  with  such  men  as 
^lilbus,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Sandys,  Charles  Keene,  Teimlel, 
and  Du  Maurier,  he  more  than  held  his  own  against  aU  com- 
petitors. In  the  intervals  of  work  as  a  book  illustrator  he 
practised  painting  in  water-colours,  his  subjects  being  frequently 
more  considered  and  refined  repetitions  in  colour  of  his  black- 
and-white  designs.  Among  the  more  notable  of  his  productions 
in  water-colour  are  "  Spring,"  "  A  Fishmonger's  Shop,"  "  The 
Ferry,'*  and  "  Philip  in  Church,"  which  gained  a  medal  in  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1864 
and  a  full  member  in  1866;  and  in  X87X  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  this  same  year  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  His  first  oil  picture,  "  The  Lost  Path,"  was  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1863,  where  it  was  followed  in  1867 
by  "^  The  Bathers,'*  one  of  the  artist's  finest  works,  in.  x868  by 
"  The  Vagrants,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  in 
1869  by  "The  Old  Gate,"  and  in  1870  by  "The  Plough,"  a 
powerful  and  impressive  rendering  of  ruddy  evening  li^t,  of 
which  the  landscape  was  studied  in  Somerset.  In  1871  he  ex- 
haled his  tragic  life-sized  figure  of  "  A  Fonale  Prisoner  at  the 
Bar."  a  subject  which  now  exists  only  in  a  finished  oQ  study, 
Ux  the  painter  afterwards  effaced  the  head,  with  which  he  was 
dissatufied,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  again  completing 
the  picture.  The  last  of  his  fully  successful  works  was 
"  A  Harbour  of  Refuge,"  shown  in  r872  (also  in  the  National 
GaBeiy  of  British  Art),  for  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  exhibited  in 
i<75>  bears  evident  signs  of  the  artist's  failing  strength.    He 
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had  suffered  indeed  for  some  years  from  a  consumptive  tendency; 
in  x868  he  made  a  sea  voyage,  for  his  health's  sake,  to  Venice, 
where  he  stayed  with  Orchardson  and  Birket  Foster,  and  at  the 
end  of  1873  he  went  for  a  while  to  Algiers  with  J.  W.  North,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  derive  benefit  from  a  change  of  climate. 
But,  returning  in  the  bitter  English  spring,  he  was  again  pros- 
trated; and  on  the  5th  of  June  1875  he  died  of  consumption  at 
St  Fillan's,  Perthshire. 

The  works  of  Frederick  Walker  are  thoroughly  original  and 
individual,  both  in  the  quality  of  their  colour  and  handling  and 
in  their  view  of  nature  and  humanity.  His  colour,  especially  in 
his  water-colours,  is  distinctive,  powerful  and  fuJl  of  delicate 
gradations.  He  had  an  admirable  sense  of  design,  and  the 
figures  of  his  peasants  at  their  daily  toil  show  a  grace  and  sweep- 
ing largeness  of  line  in  which  can  be  plainly  traced  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  taste  by  his  early  study  of  the  antique;  at 
the  same  time  the  sentiment  of  his  subjects  is  unfailingly 
refined  and  poetic  His  vigour  of  design  may  be  seen  in  his 
poster  for  Wilkie  Collins's  The  Woman  in  White,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Walker,  A.RA.,  by  John  George 
Marks  (1896),  a  full  biography  of  a  personal  rather  than  a  critical 
kind.  Frederick  Walker  and  kis  Works,  by  Claude  Phillips  (1897). 
should  be  consulted  as  an  excellent  critical  supplement  to  the  larger 
volume.  See  also  Essays  on  Art,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr,  which  includes 
a  judicious  essay  on  Walker. 

WALKER,  GEORGE  {c.  16x8-1690),  hero  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  was  the  son  of  George  Walker,  rector  of  Kilmore 
and  chancellor  of  Armagh  (d.  1677),  and  of  Ursula,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Melwood,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  x6x8  in  Tyrone.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  appointed  to  the  livings  of  Lessan  and  Desertlyn,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  near  Londonderry,  in  1669.  In  1674  he 
obtained  that  of  Donaghmore,  which  he  held  with  LessaiL  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ireland  towards  the  close  of 
x688.  Walker,  though  in  Holy  Orders  and  advanced  in  years, 
raised  a  regiment  and  endeavoured  to  concert  measures  with 
Robert  Lundy,  the  acting  governor  of  Londonderry,  for  the 
defence  of  Dungaimon.  But  Lundy,  after  having  sent  some 
troops  to  his  support,  ordered  their  withdrawal  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  place  on  the  X4th  of  March  X689.  On  the  X7th  of 
March  Walker  marched  with  his  men  to  Strabane,  and  Subse- 
quently was  ordered  by  Lundy  to  move  to  Rash  and  then  to 
St  Johnstown,  5  m.  from  Londonderry.  On  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  (April  13th)  Walker  rode  hastily  to  Londonderry  to 
inform  Lundy,  but  was  unable  to  convince  him  of  his  danger. 
He  rcttimed  to  his  men  at  Lifford,  where,  on  the  14th,  he  took 
part  in  a  briish  with  the  enemy,  afterwards  following  the  retreat 
of  the  army  to  Londonderry.  The  town  was  in  great  confusion, 
and  Walker  found  the  gates  shut  against  him  and  his  regiment. 
He  was  forced  to  pass  the  night  outside,  and  only  entered  the 
next  day  "  with  much  difficulty  and  some  violence  upon  the 
Gentry."  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  urged  Lundy  to  take 
the  field  and  reftised  the  demand  to  disband  his  own  soldiers. 
On  the  X7th  of  April  Lundy  determined  to  give  up  the  town  to 
James,  and  called  a  council  from  which  Walker  and  others  were 
especially  excluded;  but  the  next  day  the  king  and  his  troops, 
who  had  advanced  to  receive  the  surrender,  were  fired  upon 
from 'the  walls  contrary  to  Lundy's  orders,  and  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Adam  Murray  with  a  troop  of  horse  saved  the  situation. 
Lundy  was  deprived  of  all  power,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  in 
disguise  from  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  April  Walker  and  Baker 
were  chosen  joint-governors.  Walker  commanded  fifteen  com- 
panies, amounting  to  900  men,  and  to  him  was  also  entrusted 
the  supervision  of  the  commissariat.  He  showed  great  energy, 
courage  and  resource  throughout  the  siege,  and  led  several 
successful  sallies.  Meanwhile  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  were 
not  neglected.  The  Nonconformists  were  allowed  the  use  of 
the  cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  in  the  morning  Walker 
preached.  Those  few  of  his  sermons  which  remain,  though  simple 
in  their  language,  are  eloquent  and  inspiring.  Meanwhile  he  had 
to  contend  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  within  the  town;  but 
he  succeeded  in  dispelling  all  misgivings  and  in  reaffirming  his 
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credit  with  the  garrison.  At  the  dose  of  the  siege,  which 
lasted  150  days,  the  town  was  at  the  kst  extremity;  but 
at  length,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Walker  preached  the  last  of  the 
•ermons  by  which  he  had  hdped  to  inspire  its  defence.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  ships  were  seen  approaching,  and. the  town 
wasrdieved. 

As  regards  the  general  course  of  the  war  the  importance  of  the 
successful  resistance  at  Londonderry  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  in  Ireland  against  James, 
and  the  disaster  to  his  arms  not  only  embarrassed  his  campaign 
in  Ireland  but  prevented  the  expeditions  to   Scotland  and 
Eng^d,  and  Walkers  share  in  it  was  abimdantly  recognized. 
He  sailed  for  Scotland  and  England  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
was  everywhere  welcomed  with  immense  public  enthusiasm. 
On  the  29th  of  August  he  was  graciously  received  at  Hampton 
Court  by  William  and  Mary,  before  whom  he  had  with  good  sense 
refused  to  appear  in  his  military  costume,  and  delivered  to  them 
the  petition  from  Londonderry.    William  presented  him  with 
£5000,  part  of  which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the  widow  of 
Baker,  his  fcUow-govcmor,  who  died  during  the  siege.    Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Londonderry,  but  as 
Biahq;)  Hopkins,  whom  it  was  determined  to  remove,  only  died 
three  weeks  before  Walker,  the  latter  was  never  consecrated. 
Walker  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  £1200  for  Londonderry 
from  the  city  companies,  and  on  the  x8th  of  November  his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  relief  for  the  widows, 
oiphans,  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers  was  read,  and  the  king 
was  asked  to  distribute  £xo,ooo  among  them  (House  of  Commons 
Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  288).  On  the  following  day  Walker  was  called 
in,  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  made  a  short  and 
dignified  reply.    On  the  8th  of  October  he  had  been  granted  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge  in  his  absence,  and  on  lus  return 
journey  to  Ireland  he  received  the  same  diploma  at  Oxford 
(Feb.  1690).    Walker  met  V^^Uiam  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  on 
the  X4th  of  June  1690  at  Belfast,  and  followed  his  army.    He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  xst  of  July,  but  in 
what  capacity,  whether  as  spectator,  as  combatant  or  as  minister 
to  tend  the  wounded,  is  uncertain.^    He  was  shot  through  the 
body  at  the  passage  of  the  river,  according  to  one  account,  while 
he  i^as  going  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded  Schomberg  (G.  Story, 
A  True  .  .  .  History  of  the  Affairs  in  Irdand,  p.  82),  and  <Ued 
almost  immediately.  His  remains,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be 
such,  were  afterwards  transferred  from  the  battlefield  and  buried 
in  his  own  church  at  Ponaghmore,  where  a  monument  and 
inscription  were  placed  to  his  memory.    A  more  o>nq)icuous 
memorial  was  erected  in  Londonderry  itself. 

Walker  married  Isabella  ^laxwell  of  Finnebrogue,  and  left 
several  sons,  four  of  whom  during  his  lifetime  were  in  the  king's 
service,  and  from  one  of  whom  at  least  there  are  descendants  at 
the  present  day. 

While  in  London  Walker  had  published  A  True  Account  of  the 
Siege  of  honiondeny  (1689),  dedicated  to  the  king,  which  went 
througn  •everal  editions  and  was  translated  for  perusal  abroad. 
This  pamphlet,  and  the  ovations  received  by  Walker  in  London, 
excitol  fierce  jealousies,  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
but  which  were  now  formulated  in  the  Narrative  (1698)  of  John 
Mackenzie,  a  dissenting  minL<ster  who  had  been  present  ourins  the 
siege.  Walker  was  charged  with  having  taken  too  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  of  having  passed  over  the  services  and  names  of  the 
nonconformists.  Base  insinuations  were  added  and  it  was  declared 
that  Walker  had  never  even  held  the  post  of  governor.  These 
accusations  fall  by  the  weight  of  their  own  exaggeration.  On  the 
other  hand,  Walker's  Account,  though  doubtlMs  incomplete,  b 
written  with  candour  and  simplicity  and  is  free  from  any  touch  of 
egotistical  self-consdousness;  and  both  this  tract  and  his  subse- 
quent Vindication  (1680)  are  greatly  superior,  in  their  dignity  and 
restraint,  to  the  pampnlets  of  his  opponents.  His  character  was 
proof  against  the  penis  which  attend  a  sudden  rise  to  fame  and 
popularity,  and  his  "  modesty  "  is  especially  observed  by  several 

*Lut1reU  writes  in  his  diary,  vol.  2,  p.  17  (Feb.  20,  1689-1690), 
"  Mr  Walker  of  Londonderry  has  taken  his  leave  of  the  king  to  go 
to  Ireland  on  some  special  command,"  and  again,  vol.  2,  p.  44 
(May  19,  1690),  "  Letters  from  Ireland  say  that  Dr  Walker,  late 
governor  of  Londonderry,  had  a  regiment  of  foot  given  him,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  official  record  of  his  having  received  a 
commission  at  this  time. 


of  his  contemporaries.  There  exists  also  too  mudi  podtive  and 
independent  evidence  to  permit  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
greatness  of  Walker's  services.  Burnet,  in  a  passage  which  was 
not  included  in  his  published  history  perhaps  because  of  the  coo- 
troversy,  says:  "There  was  a  minister  in  the  place,  Dr  Walker, 
who  acted  a  very  noble  part  in  the  government  and  defence  of  the 
town ;  he  was  but  a  man  of  ordinary  parts,  but  they  were  suited  to 
his  work,  for  he  did  wonders  in  this  siege  "  (Harieian  MSS.,  6J84/, 
292  b,  printed  by  H.  C.  Foxcroft.  Supplement  to  Burnet's  Btst.  af 
Hii  Own  TimeSt  190a,  p.  321). 

In  the  Siege  of  Derry  (1893)  the  Rev.  Philip  Dwyer  haa  coUected 
the  most  essential  facts  and  materials  relating  to  Walker  and  tbe 
siege,  and  has  reprinted  in  his  volume  V/alluPe  True  Accouat  and 
Vindication^  together  with  Walker's  sermons,  -various  other  docu- 
ments and  valuable  notes. 

WALBXR,  HENRT  OUVER  (1841-  ),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  X4th  of  May  1&43. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Lfon  Bonnat,  Paris,  and  painted  the  figure  and 
occasional  portraits,  but  later  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  mural  decoration.  His  paintings  symbolizing  lyxic  poetry, 
for  the  Congressional  library,  Washington;  and  his  decoratioa 
for  the  Appellate  Court  House,  New  York;  Bowdoln  CoUege, 
Maine;  the  enlarged  State  House,  Boston;  the  Court  House, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  anH  the  Capitol  at  Saint  Paul«  Minnesata, 
are  among  his  most  important  works.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  in  1902. 

WALKER,  HORATIO  (1858-  ),  American  artist,  was  bora 
at  Listowel^  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  x  2th  of  May  1858.  When 
he  was  a  child  his  family  settled  at  Rochester,  New  Yort. 
Although  entirely  self-tauj^t,  he  became  a  distinguished  painttf 
of  animials,  the  figure  and  landscape.  His  pictures,  priiuspally 
of  Canadian  peasant  life  and  scenes,  show  the  intitwnr»  of 
TYoyon  and  Millet,  mainly  in  their  feeling  for  largenes  of  com- 
position, in  solidity  of  painting  and  in  the  choice  of  tbtae. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  in  X89X;  of  the  American  Water  Color  Sodety  and  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Cotouxs,  London.  He 
received  a  medal  and  a  diploma  at  Chicago,  X893;  and  medals  at 
Buffalo,  X90X;  Charleston,  X902;  and  St  Louis,  1904.  In  xSS8 
he  won  the  Evans  prize  of  the  Ammcan  Water  Color  Society, 
New  York. 

WALKER.  JOHN  (X732-X807),  English  actor,  philologist 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Colney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  oa 
the  x8th  of  March  1732.  Early  in  life  he  became  an  actor,  his 
theatrical  engagements  including  one  with  Gairick  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  a  long  season  in  Dublin.  In  1768  he  left  the  stage.  After 
some  experience  in  conducting  a  school  at  Kensington  he  com- 
menced to  teach  docution,  and  in  this  found  his  principal 
employment  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  X775  he  publisked  his 
Rhyming  Dictionary ^  which  achieved  a  great  success  and  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  in  X79X  his  Critical  Pnnumming 
Dictionary f  which  achieved  an  evea  greater  reputation,  and  has 
fuh  into  some  forty  editions.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  leading 
Uteraxy  men  of  his  time,  including  Johnson  and  Buxk/e.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  xst  of  August  X807. 

WALKER,  OBADIAH  (x6x6-x699),  master  of  Univexsity 
College,  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Darfidd  near  Bamsley,  Yorkduxv, 
and  was  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  becoming  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  this  sodety  and  a  prominent  figure  in  mm- 
versity  cirdes.  In  July  X648  the  action  of  parliament  deprived 
him  of  his  academic  appointments,  and  he  passed  some  years 
in  teaching,  studying  and  travelling,  returning  to  Oxford  at  tbe 
restoration  of  x66o,  and  beginning  a  few  years  later  to  take  a 
Icadmg  part  in  the  work  of  University  CoU^e.  In  June  167& 
he  was  dected  to  the  headship  of  this  foundation,  and  in  tl^ 
capadty  he  collected  money  for  some  rcbuildixig,  aiid  forwarded 
the  preparation  of  a  Latin  edition  of  Sir  John  Spelman's  Life  ef 
Alfred  the  Greaif  published  by  the  college.  This  was  the  time 
of  Htus  Oates  and  the  popish  plots,  and  some  of  Walker's 
writings  made  him  suspect;  however,  no  serious  steps  were 
taken  against  him,  although  Oxford  booksellers  were  fc^biddcn 
to  sell  his  book.  The  benefits  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  mam- 
hind,  and  he  remained  a  Protestant,  in  name  at  least,  nntxl  the 
accession  of  James  II.  Soon  after  this  event  h<^  caxne  forwanl  as 
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t  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  advised  the  new  king  with  regard  to 
dairs  in  Oxford,  being  partly  responsible  for  the  tactless  conduct 
of  James  in  forcing  a  quarrel  with  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College. 
Mass  was  said  in  his  residence,  and  later  a  ch2^>el  was  opened 
ia  the  college  for  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Church;  he  and 
othen  received  a  royal  licence  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
iervios  of  the  English  Church,  and  he  obtained  another  to  super- 
vise the  printing  of  Roman  Catholic  books.  In  spite  of  growing 
Qopopularity  he  remained  loyal  to  James,  and  when  the  king 
fled  from  England  Walker  left  Oxford,  doubtless  intending  to 
joio  his  master  abroad.  But  in  December  x688  he  was  arrested 
>t  Sittingboume  and  was  imprisoned;  then,  having  lost  his 
nastenhip.  he  was  charged  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  dunging  his  religion  and  with  other  offencesu  Early  in  1690 
he  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and  after  subsisting  for 
some  years  largely  on  the  charity  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil, 
Dr  John  RadclifTe,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  January  1609. 

Walker's  principal  writings  are:  Of  tducation,  espeeiaUy  of  ypunt 
(ntfenn  (OKford,  1673,  and  six  other  editions);  Ars  rahonis  ad 
Ktntm  neminalium  itbri  tres  (Oxford,  1673) :  am  Creek  and  Roman 
Hisbrry  ittustraUd  by  Cains  and  Medals  (London,  1693). 

VALXER,  ROBERT  (d.  c.  1658),  British  painter,  was  a 
contemporary  and  to  a  slight  extent  a  follower  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  no  details  are  known  of 
his  early  life.  Although  influenced  by  Van  Dyck's  art,  he  had 
still  a  coosiderable  degree  of  individuality  and  developed  a  sound 
ttyle  of  his  own  which  was  more  severe  and  restrained  than  that 
of  the  greater  master.  His  greatest  vogue  was  a^  the  time  of  the 
CommoQwealth,  for  in  addition  to  several  portraits  of  Cromwell 
be  painted  other  portraits  of  Lambert,  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and 
fluay  more  members  of  the  Parliamentarian  party.  In  1652  he 
WIS  given  rooms  in  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand,  London, 
where  be  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  either  in  1658 
or  in  i(^,  the  authority  for  the  earlier  date  being  an  inscription 
«  a^  engraved  portrait  by  Lombart.  His  work  had  much 
merit;  it  was  vigorous  and  showed  sound  study  of  character. 
Several  of  hb  paintings,  among  them  the  portrait  of  William 
Faitbone  the  elder,  are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
|ltere  are  others  of  notable  importance  at  Hampton  Court  and 
in  the  Univeisity  Galleries  at  Oxford.  One  of  his  portraits  of 
Cromwell  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Lcly; 
^  vas  bought  in  the  artist's  lifetime,  but  after  the  Protector's 
<^th,  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  of  Tuscany.  Another 
«  at  Warwick  Castle. 

Walicer  painted  also  Robert  Cromwell  and  his  wife  Elisabeth 
steward,  parents  <rf  the  Protector.  The  portrait  of  the  latter, 
attended  by  a  page  who  is  fastenins  his  sasn  at  the  waist  (now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  transferred  from  the  Briti^  Museum, 
to  which  it  was  bequeathed  by  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart.,  descendant 
«fCnMBwen't  friend.  Nathaniel  Rich)  was  called  by  Walpole  "  Crom- 
*eu  and  Lambert  " ;  but  it  u  now  certain  that  the  page  represents 
^omvcll's  son  Richjird.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  afterwards  Mrs 
Chypi^,  the  Protector's  daughter,  also  sat  to  him.  As  no  complete 
account  of  Walker's  work  is  in  existence  (that  of  Walpole  being  very 
■I'coaiplete,  while  Cunningham  pasKS  him  over  entirely),  it  may  be 
>dded  that  the  artist  twice  painted  John  Evelyn,  in  different  sixes, 
rL^  as  Bradshaw,  John  Hampden,  Colonel  Thomas  Sanders, 
poniet  Joyce,  and  Speaker  Lcnthall,  as  well  as  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Waller.  Mrs  Thomas  Knight,  and  General  C^eoree  Monk, 
Ofitt  of  Albcnarfe.  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (engraved  by  raithome). 
A  portiait  of  Secretary  Thurlow,  which  was  in  the  Lord  Northwick 
(^oVctioo,  was  attributed  to  him.  As  Walker  was  in  the  camp  of 
|he  Parfiamentarians  and  Dobson  was  the  court  painter  at  Oxford, 
^  aristocratic  persona  sat  to  the  former.  Exceptions  are  Mary 
^nid,  duchess  of  Beaufort  (engraved  by  J.  Nutting).  Aubrey,  last 
carl  of  Oxford,  and  James  Graham,  marciueas  of  Montrose;  even 
a  portrait  of  Charles  1.  in  armour,  with  his  hand  on  his  helmet,  is 
cmStcd  to  Walker.  Two  versions,  of  a  like  sixe,  of  his  own  portrait 
CB«.  one  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  other  at  Oxford, 
S's^  by  Peter  Lombart,  and  again,  later,  by  T.  Chambars. 
The  Cronvell  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  copy, 
talker's  copy  of  Titian's  famous  "  Venus  at  her  Toilet."  highly 
(*«med  by  Charles  L.  is  considered  a  work  of  great  merit. 

lALKER,  ROBBRT  JAMES  (180^-1869),  American  political 
Imder  and  economist,  was  bom  in  Northumbcrbnd,  Peimsylvania, 
« the  23rd  of  July  x8oi.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
^cinsylvama  in  1819  and  practised  law  in  Pittsburg  from  1823 
to  1826,  when  he  removed  to  Mississippi.    Though  living  in  a 


slave  state  he  was  consistently  opposed  to  slavery,  but  he 

favoured  gradual  rather  than  immediate  emancipation,  and  in 

1838  he  freed  his  own  slaves.    He  became  prominent,  politically, 

during  the  nullification  excitement  of  x832>x833,  as  a  vigorous 

opponent  of  nullification,  and  from  1836  to  1845  he  sat  in  the 

United  States  Senate  as  a  Unionist  Democrat.    Being  an  ardent 

expansionist,  he  voted  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 

of  Texas  in  1837  and  for  the  joint  annexation  resolution  of  1845, 

and  advocated  the  nomination  and  election  of  James  K.  Polk  in 

1844.    He  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  throughout  the  Polk 

administration  (1845-1849)  and  was  generally  recognized  as  the 

most  influential  member  of  the  cabinet.    He  financed  the  war 

with  Mexico  and  drafted  the  bill  (1849)  for  the  establishment  of 

the  department  of  the  interior,  but  lUs  greatest  work  was  the 

preparation  of  the  famous  treasury  report  of  the  3rd  of  December 

184s.    Althotigh  inferior  in  intellectual  quality  to  Alexander 

Hamilton's  Report  on  MamtJactureSy  presenting  the  case  against 

free  trade,  it  is  r^arded  as  the  most  powerful  attack  upon  the 

protection  system  which  has  ever  been  made  in  an  American 

state  paper.    The  "  Walker  Tariff  "  of  1846  was  baaed  upon  iu 

principles  and  was  in  fact  largely  the  secretary's  own  work. 

Walker  at  first  opposed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  but  was  won 

over  later  by  the  arguments  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    He  was 

appointed  territorial  governor  of  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857 

by  President  Buchanan,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 

resigned  in  disgust,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Lecomplon 

Constitution.    He  did  not,  however,  break  with  his  party 

immediately,  and  favoured   the  so-called   English  Bill    (see 

Kansas)  ;  in  fact  it  was  partly  due  to  hisinfluence  that  a  sufljcicnt 

number  of  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  were  induced  to  vote  for 

that  measure  to  secure  its  passage.    He  adhered  to  the  Union 

cause  during  the  Civil  War  and  in  1863-1864  as  financial  agent 

of  the  United  States  did  much  to  create  confidence  in  Europe  in 

the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  was  instnunenlal 

in  securing  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  in  Germany.    He  practised 

law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1864  tmtil  his  death  there  on  the 

tith  of  November  1869.    Both  during  and  after  the  Civil  War 

he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Continental  Monthly,  which  for  a 

short  time  he  also,  with  James  R.  Gilmore,  conducted. 

For  the  tariff  report  see  F.  W.  Taussig,  StaU  Papers  and  Speeches 
on  the  Tariff  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1892). 

WALKER,  SEARS  COOK  (1805-1853),  American  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  March 
1805.  Graduating  at  Harvard  in  2825,  he  was  a  teacher  till  1835, 
was  an  actuary  in  1835-1845,  and  then  became  assistant  at  the 
Washington  observatory.  In  1847  he  took  charge  of  the  longi- 
tude  department  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  where  he 
was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
stations,  and  he  introduced  the  method  of  registering  transit 
observations  electrically  by  means  of  a  chronograph.  He  also 
investigated  the  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered  planet  Neptune. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  30th  of  January  1853.  His 
brother  Timothy  (1802-1856)  was  a  leader  of  the  Ohio  bar. 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii. 

WALKER,  THOMAS  (1784-1836),  English  police  magistrate, 
best  known  as  author  of  T/u  Original,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
October  1784  at  Charlton-cum-Hardy,  near  Manchester,  where 
his  father  was  a  prosperous  cotton  merchant  and  an  active  Whig 
politician.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called  to  the  bar, 
and  after  devoting  some  years  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Poor 
Law  was  made  poli<5e  magistrate  in  Lambeth  in  1829.  In  1835 
he  started  his  weekly  publication  The  Original,  containing  his 
reflections  on  various  social  subjects  and  especiaUy  on  eating  and 
drinking;  and  it  is  in  the  history  of  gastronomy,  and  the  art 
of  dining,  that  this  curious  and  amusing  work  is  famous.  The 
weekly  numbers  continued  for  six  months,  and  subsequently 
were  republished,  after  Walker's  death  on  the  20th  of  January 
1836,  in  an  American  selection  (1837),  in  editions  l^  W.  B. 
Jcrrold  (with  memoir)  (1874),  W.  A.  Guy  (1875),  "^d  Henry 
Morley  (1887),  and  in  another  selection  of  Sir  Henxy  Cole 
I  ("  Felix  Summerley  "),  called  ArisMogy  (i88x). 
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WALKER,     WILUAM     (1824-1860),     American 
adventurer,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  thcr 
8th  of  May  1824.    After  graduating  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Nashville  in  1838,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  subsequently  spent  a  year  in  the  study 
of  medidne  at  Edinburgh  and  Heidelberg.    He  prac- 
tised medicine  for  a  few  months  in  Philadelphia  and 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  engaged  in 
journalism.    In  1850  he  migrated  to  California  and 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  San  Francisco  and  later 
at  Marysville,  where  he  also  practised  law.    On  the 
15th  of  October  1853  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with    a    filibustering    force    for    the    conquest    of 
Mexican  territory.    He  landed  in  Lower  California, 
and  on  the  x8th  of  January  1854  he  proclaimed 
this  and  the  neighbouring  State  of   Sonora  an  independent 
republic.    Starvation  and  Mexican  attacks  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  enterprise,  and  Walker  resumed  his  journalistic 
work  in  California.    On  the  4th  of  May   1855,  with    fifty- 
six    followers,     Walker    again    sailed    from    San    Francisco, 
this  time   for    Nicaragua,    where   he   had    been    invited    by 
one  of  the  belligerent  factions  to  come  to  its  aid.    In  October 
Walker  seized  a  steamer  on  Lake  Nicaragua  belonging  to  the 
Accessory  Transit  Company,  a  corporation  of  Americans  engaged 
in   transporting   freight   and   passengers  across  the   isthmus, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  surprise  and  capture  Granada,  the 
capital  and  the  stronghold  of  his  opponents,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  Nicaragua.    Peace  was  then  made;    Patricio  Rivas, 
who  had  been  neutral,  was  made  provisional  president,  and 
Walker  secured  the  real  power  as  commander  of  the  troops. 
At  this  time  two  officials  of  the  Transit  Company  determined  to 
use  Walker  as  their  tool  to  get  control  of  that  corporation,  then 
dominated  by  Cornelius  Vandcrbilt,  and  they  advanced  him 
funds  and  transported  his  recruits  from  the  United  States  free 
of  charge.    In  return  for  these  favours,  Walker  seized  the 
property  of  the  company,  on  the  pretext  of  a  violation  of  its 
charter,  and  turned  over  its  equipment  to  the  men  who  had 
befriended  him.    On  the  20th  of  May  1856  the  new  government 
was  formally  recognized  at  Washington  by  President  Pierce,  I  ^nc  «i^e  01  uns 
and  on  the  3rd  of  June  the  Democratic  national  convention    f!!^  _^_.^^t-??.. 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  "  re- 
generate" Nicaragua.    In  June  Walker  was  chosen  president 
of  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  from  alleged 
economic  necessity,  and  also  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  slave  states  in  America,  he  repealed  the  laws  prohibiting 
slavery. 

Walker  managed  to  maintain  himself  against  a  coalition  of 
Central  American  states,  led  by  Costa  Rica,  which  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  agents  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  until  the  1st  of  May 
1857,  when,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  natives,  he  surrendered  to 
Commander  Charles  Henry  Davis,  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.  In  November  1857  he  sailed 
from  Mobile  with  another  expedition,  but  soon  after  landing  at 
Punta  Arenas  he  was  arrested  by  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding 
of  the  American  navy,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 
United  States  as  a  paroled  prisoner.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
released  by  order  of  President  Buchanan.  After  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  return  to  Central  America,  Walker  finally 
sailed  from  Mobile  in  August  i860  and  landed  in  Honduras. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Captain  Salmon,  of  the  British 
navy,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Honduran  authorities,  by 
whom  he  waf  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  He  was  executed 
on  the  1 2th  of  September  i860. 

See  Walker's  own  narrative,  accurate  as  to  details,  T%e  War  in 
Nicaragua  (Mobile,  i860):  William  V.  Weils.  Walker's  Expedition  to 
Nicaragua  (New  York,  1856);  Charles  William  Doublcday.  Reminis- 
cences of  the  "  Filibuster  "  War  in  Nicaragua  (New  York,  1886),  and 
James  Jeffrey  Roche,  The  Story  of  the  Filibusters  (London,  1 89 1 ) ,  revised 
and  reprinted  as  Byways  of  War  (Boston,  1901).  (W.  O.  S.) 

WALKING  RACES,  a  form  of  athletic  sports,  either  on  road 
or  track.  Road  walking  is  the  older  form  of  the  sport.  The 
records  for  the  chief  walking  distances  were  as  follows  in  1910: — 


Distance. 

Name. 

Time. 

Date. 

Place. 

hr.  min.  sec. 

I  mile 

A.  T.  Yeomans.     . 

6     19I 

1906 

Bath 

2  miles 

A.  T.  Yeomans.     . 

12    531 

1906 

Swansea 

3     .. 

J.  W.  Raby  (profes- 

sional) 

30    21) 

i8«3 

UlUe  Bridge 

4     .. 

G.  E.  Larner    .     . 

27     «4 

1905 

Brighton 

5             M 

l.W.Raby      .     . 

35     «o 

1883 

Liiltc  Bridge 

10     „ 

.W.Raby      .     . 

I     14    45 

1883 

Lillic  Bridge 

»5     .. 

.  W.  Raby      .     . 

I     55    56 

1883 

Lillic  Bridge 

20     „ 

W.  Perkins       .     . 

2    39    57 

1877 

Liliie  Bridge 

30     .. 

I.  Butler     .     .     , 

4    29    52 

1905 

Putney 

40     .. 

,  .  Butler     .     .     . 

6     11     17 

1905 

Putney 

50     .. 

J  .  Butler 

7     52     27 

1905 

Putney 

100     „ 

T.  £.  Hammond    . 

17     25     22 

1907 

London  to  Brighton 

1      and  back              | 

The  record  distance  walked  in  i  hour  was  8  m.  339  yds.  by  tbe 
English  amateur  G.  E.  Lamer  in  1905;  in  8  hours,  50  m.  1190  )-d^ 
by  another  English  amateur.  I.  Butler,  in  1905;  in  24  hours,  131  m. 
580I  yds.  by  T.  £.  Hammond  in  1908. 

About  the  year  1875  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  pm- 
fessional  walking,  which  took  the  form  of  "  go-as-you-pleaic  " 
competitions,  extending  over  several  days,  usually  six.  These 
may  be  classed  as  walking  contests,  for,  although  nmniitg  was 
allowed,  it  was  seldom  practised,  excepting  for  a  few  momenis 
at  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  relief  from  cramped  muscles.  Tbe 
great  difficulty  in  competitive  walking  is  to  keep  within  tbe 
rules.  A  "  fair  gait  "  is  one  in  which  one  foot  touches  the  ground 
before  the  other  leaves  it,  only  one  leg  being  bent  in  stepping, 
namely,  that  which  is  being  put  forward. 

WALL,  RICHARD  (1694-1778),  diplomatist  and  minister  in 
the  Spanish  service,  belonged  to  a  family  settled  in  Waterford. 
As  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  debarred  from  public 
service  at  home,  and  like  many  of  his  countrymen  he  sought  his 
fortune  in  Spain.  He  served,  probably  as  a  soldier  in  one  of 
the  Irish  regiments  of  the  Spanish  army,  during  the  expedition 
to  Sidly  in  1718,  and  was  present  at  the  sea  fight  off  Cape 
Passaro.  During  the  following  years  he  continued  to  be  ens- 
ployed  as  an  officer,  but  in  1727  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Liria,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Spanish 
Petersburg.  Wall's  knowledge  of  languages, 
his  adaptability,  his  quick  Irish  wit  and  ready  self-con6deQce 
made  him  a  great  favourite,  not  only  with  the  duke  of  Liria, 
but  with  other  Spanish  authorities.  Spain  was  at  that  time 
much  dependent  on  the  ability  of  foreigners,  and  im  a  man  of 
Wall's  parts  and  character  there  were  ample  <^nings  for  ao 
important  and  interesting  career.  The  climate  of  St  Petersburg 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
military  service  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  and  was  asltd 
who  he  was,  he  replied,  "  The  most  important  person  in  the 
army  after  your  excellency,  for  you  are  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and  I  am  the  tail."  He  became  known  to  Don  Jos€  PatiAo, 
the  most  capable  minister  of  King  Philip  V.,  and  was  sent  by 
him  on  a'  mission  to  Spanish  America — a  very  rare  proof  of 
confidence  towards  a  man  of  foreign  origin.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  laid  a  plan  for  retaking  Jamaica  from  the  English.  In 
1747  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Mi- 
la-Chapelle,  and  in  1748  was  named  minister  in  London.  In 
England  he  made  himself  very  popular.  Though  an  ciile 
through  the  operation  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and  though  be  proved 
loyal  to  his  adopted  country,  he  was  a  constant  partisan  of  an 
English  alliance.  His  views  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  King  Ferdinand  VI.  (1746-1759),  whose  policy  was  resolutely 
peaceful.  In  1752  Wall  was  recalled  from  London  to  as^ast  is 
completing  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  which  was  then 
being  negotiated  in  Madrid.  Wall  now  became  the  Candida ic 
of  the  English  party  in  the  Spanish  court  for  the  post  of  Mini&icr 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  opposition  to  the  leader  of  the  Frtrnch 
party,  the  marquis  de  la  Ensenada.  He  obtained  the  pljce 
in  1752,  and  in  1754  he  had  a  large  share  in  driving  Ensenada 
from  office.  He  retained  his  position  till  1764.  The  despatches 
of  the  English   minister,  Sir  Benjamin  Kcene,  and  of  bis 
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successor,  Lord  Bristol,  contain  many  references  to  Wall.  They 
are  creditable  to  him.  Though  a  constant  partisan  of  peace  and 
good  relations  with  England,  Wall  was  firm  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  government  he  served.  During  the  early  stages  of 
Uk  Seven  Years*  War  (1756-1763)  he  insisted  on  claiming 
ccmpeosation  for  the  excesses  of  English  privateers  in  Spanish 
viters.  He  frequently  complained  to  the  English  ministers  of 
liie  difficulties  which  the  violence  of  these  adventurers  put  in 
his  vay.  As  a  foreigner  he  was  suspected  of  undue  favour  to 
EoglaDd,  and  was  the  object  of  incessant  attacks  by  the  French 
party.  The  new  king,  Charles  III.  (1759-1788),  continued 
Wall  in  office.  When  war  was  declared  by  Spain  in  1761  the 
minister  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  kingi  but  he  confessed  to 
ibe  English  ambassador,  Lord  Bristol,  that  he  saw  the  failure 
of  his  efforts  to  preserve  peace  with  grief.  The  close  relations 
of  Ourles  III.  with  the  French  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
nude  Wall's  position  as  foreign  minister  very  trying.  Yet  the 
^g,  who  detested  changing  his  ministers,  refused  all  his  re- 
quesu  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  till  Wall  extorted  leave  in  1764 
by  elabocatdy  affecting  a  disease  of  the  eyes  which  was  in  fact 
imagiiury.  The  king  gave  him  handsome  allowances,  and  a 
grut  for  life  of  the  crown  land  known  as  the  Soto  dc  Roma, 
near  Granada,  which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Godoy,  and 
finally  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Wall  lived  alm(»t 
«iMOy  at  or  near  Granada,  exercising  a  plentiful  hospitality  to 
all  visitors,  and  particubrly  to  English  travellers,  till  his  death 
ia  177&  He  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  minister  and  a  very 
witty  talker. 

A  full  account  will  be  found  in  volume  iv.  of  Coxe's  Memoirs  of 
du  A'tfl|]  ^  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  (London,  1815).  Further 
detaili  of  his  early  career  can  be  gathered  from  the  Diario  del  viaje 
fl  J/ojcma,  1727-17JO,  of  the  duke  of  Liria  (vol.  xciii.  of  the  Docu- 
nntm  iUiiios  parala  kistoria  de  Espafia),  (Madrid,  1843,  et  seq.). 

WALL  (0.  Eng.  veal,  weail,  Mid.  Eng.  tool,  walle,  adapted  from 

Lai.  wUum,  rampart;  the  original  O.  Eng.  word  for  a  wall  was 

*ii  or  »dA),  a  solid  structure  of  stone,  brick  or  other  material, 

iised  as  a  defensive,  protecting,  enclosing  or  dividing  fence. 

Of  u  the  eockasing  and  supporting  sides  of  a  building,  house  or 

room.    The  Roman  Valium  was  an  earth  rampart  with  stakes 

or  palisades  (vallus,  stake;  Or.  ^Xos,  nail)  and  the  Old  English 

vord  was  particularly  applied   to  such  earth  walk;  for  the 

reaains  (^  the  Roman  walls  in  Britain  see  Britain.    The  word, 

hovevcr,  was  also  applied  to  stone  defensive  walls,  for  which 

the  Latin  word  was  mums.    The  history  of  the  wall  as  a  means 

of  defence  will  be  found  in  the  article  FoRTincATioN  and 

SiECEciAFT,  the  architectural  and  constructional  side  under 

the  headings  Architecturz,  Masonry  and  Brickwork.    In 

aaatomy  and  zoology  the  term  "wall,"  and  also  the  Latin 

lerni  ^ies.  is  used  for  an  investing  or  enclosing  structure,  as 

ia  "  ceit-walls,'*  walls  of  the  abdomen,  &c.    In  the  days  when 

footpaths  were  narrow  and  ill-paved  or  non-existent  in  the 

streets  <rf  towns  and  when  the  gutters  were  often  overflowing 

«ith  water  and  filth,  the  side  nearest  to  the  wall  of  the  bordering 

bousa  was  safest  and  cleanest,  and  hence  to  walk  on  that  side 

*as  a  privilege,  hence  the  expressions  "  to  take  "  or  "  to  give 

the  wall."    The  term  "  wall-rib  "  is  given  in  architecture  to  a 

fcaJf-rib  bedded  in  the  wall,  to  carry  the  web  or  shell  of  the  vault. 

In  Roman  and  in  early  Romanesque  work  the  web  was  laid  on 

t]>e  top  of  the  stone  courses  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  cut  to 

tbe  arched  form,  but  as  this  was  often  irregularly  done,  and 

as  soinetimes  the  courses  had  sunk  owing  to  the  drying  of  the 

B«rtar.  it  was  found  better  to  provide  an  independent  rib  to 

nrry  the  web;  half  of  this  rib  was  sunk  in  the  wall  and  the 

vber  half  moulded  like  the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs,  so  that 

d  the  wall  sank,  or  if  it  had  to  be  taken  down  from  any  cause, 

'te  \ittlt  would  still  retain  its  position. 

The  word  "  wall  eye  "  or  "  wall-eyed  "  is  applied  to  a  Con- 
xion of  the  eye,  particularly  of  a  horse,  in  which  there  is  a 
^tfse  amount  ol  white  showing  or  there  is  absence  of  colour  In 
tl^  iris,  or  there  is  leucoma  of  the  cornea.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  white  staring  eyes  of  certain  fishes.  The  word  has  no  con- 
Becon  with  "  wall "  as  above,  but  is  from  the  Icelandic  vaff- 
^TT.  wjl,  a  beam,  sty  in  the  eye,  and  eygr,  eyed. 


WALLABY,  a  native  name,  used  in  b'terature  for  any  member 
of  a  section  of  the  zoological  genus  Maeropus,  with  naked  muffle, 
frequenting  forests  and  dense  scrubs.  With  respect  to  their  size 
they  are  distinguished  as  large  wallabies  and  small  wallabies, 
some  of  the  latter  being  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  From  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  found  they  are  also  called  brush 
kangaroos.     See  Kangaroo. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL  (1833-  ),  British  natural- 
ist, was  born  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1833.  After  leaving  school  he  assisted  an  elder  brother  in  his 
work  as  a  land  surveyor  and  architect,  visiting  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  Living  in  South  Wales,  about  1840  he  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  botany,  and  began  the  formation  of  a 
herbarium.  In  1847  he  took  his  first  journey  out  of  England, 
spending  a  week  in  Paris  with  his  brother  and  sister.  In  1844- 
i845,while  an  English  master  in  the  Collegiate  School  at  Leicester, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  H.  W.  Bates,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  became  a  beetle  collector,  and  vnlh  whom  he  started 
in  1848  on  an  expedition  to  the  Amazon.  In  about  a  year  the 
two  naturalists  separated,  and  each  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  observations.  Wallace's  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and 
Rio  Negro  was  published  in  1853,  a  year  in  which  he  went  for  a 
fortnight's  walking  tour  in  Switzerland  with  an  old  school-fellow. 
On  his  voyage  home  from  South  America  the  ship  was  burnt  and 
all  his  collections  lost,  except  those  which  he  had  despatched 
beforehand.  After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  England, 
during  which  time,  besides  his  book  on  the  Amazon,  he  published 
a  small  volume  on  the  Palm  Trees  of  Ike  Amazon,  he  started  for 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  exploring,  observing  and  collecting  from 
1854  to  1862.  He  visited  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  Timor,  New  Guinea  and  the  Am  and  K6  Islands.  His 
deeply  interesting  narrative.  The  Malay  Archipelago,  appeared 
in  1869,  and  he  also  published  many  important  papers  through 
the  London  scientific  societies.  The  chief  parts  of  his  vast  insect 
collections  became  the  property  of  the  late  W.  W.  Saunders, 
but  subsequently  some  of  the  most  important  groups  passed  into 
the  Hope  Collection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  British 
Museum.  He  discovered  that  the  Malay  Archipelago  was  divided 
into  a  western  group  of  islands,  which  in  their  zoological  aflSnities 
are  Oriental,  and  an  eastern,  which  are  Australian.  The  Oriental 
Borneo  and  Bali  are  respectively  divided  from  Celebes  and 
Lombok  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sea  known  as  "  Wallace's  Line," 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  indigenous  mammalia  are  as 
widely  divergent  as  in  any  two  parts  of  the  world.  Wallace 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evolution,  and  originated  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  during  these  travels.  In  February 
1855,  staying  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  he  wrote  an  essay  "  On  the 
Law  which  has  regulated  the  Introduction  of  New  Species  " 
{Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1855,  p.  184).  He  states  the  law 
as  follows:  "  Every  species  has  come  into  existence  coincident 
both  in  time  and  space  with  a  pre-existing  closely  allied 
species."  He  justly  claims  that  such  a  law  connected  and 
explained  a  vast  number  of  independent  facts.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  cautious  statement  of  a  belief  in  evolution,  and  for  three 
years  from  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  essay  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  question  of  how  changes  of  species  could  have  been  brought 
about  was  rarely  out  of  my  mind."  Finally,  in  February  1858, 
when  he  was  lying  muffled  in  blankets  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  severe 
at  tack  of  intermit  tent  fever  at  Temate,  in  the  Moluccas,  he  began 
to  think  of  Mallhus's  Essay  on  Population,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  there  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  the  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  The  theory  was  thought  out  during  the  rest  of  the 
ague  fit,  drafted  the  same  evening,  written  out  in  full  in  the  two 
succeeding  evenings,  and  sent  to  Darwin  by  the  next  post.  Dar- 
win in  England  at  once  recognized  his  own  theory  in  the  manu- 
script essay  sent  by  the  young  and  almost  unknown  naturalist 
in  the  tropics,  then  a  stranger  to  him.  "  I  never  saw  a  more 
striking  coincidence,"  he  wrote  to  Lyell  on  the  very  day,  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  when  he  received  the  paper:  "if  Wallace  had 
my  MS.  sketch  written  out  in  1843,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
better  short  abstract  I  Even  his  terms  now  stand  as  heads 
of  my  chapters."     Under    the  advice  of    Sir  Charles  LyeU 
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and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  essay  was  read,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  Darwin's  own  views,  as  a  joint  paper  at  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  xst  of  July  1858.  The  title  of  Wallace's  section 
was  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from 
the  Original  lype."  The  "  struggle  for  existence,"  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  animals,  and  the  dependence  of  their  average 
numbers  upon  food  supply  are  very  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
the  following  conclusion  was  reached:  "  Those  that  prolong  their 
existence  can  only  be  the  most  perfect  in  health  and  vigour;  . . . 
the  weakest  and  least  perfectly  organized  must  always  succumb." 
The  difference  between  Lamarck's  theory  and  natural  selection 
is  very  clearly  pointed  out.  "  The  powerful  retractile  talons  of 
the  falcon  and  the  cat  tribes  have  not  been  produced  or  increased 
by  the  volition  of  those  animals;  but  among  the  different  varieties 
which  occurred  in  the  earlier  and  less  highly  organixed  forms  of 
these  groups,  those  always  survived  longest  which  had  the  greatest 
facilities  for  seizing  their  prey.  Neither  did  the  giraffe  acquire  its 
long  neck  by  desiring  to  reach  the  foliage  of  more  lofty  shrubs, 
and  constantly  stretching  its  neck  for  the  purpose,  but  because 
any  varieties  which  occurred  among  its  antitypes  with  a  longer 
neck  than  usual  at  once  secured  a  fresh  range  of  pasture  aver  the 
same  ground  as  their  shorter-necked  companions^  and  on  the  first 
scarcity  of  food  were  thereby  enalUd  to  outlive  them"  With  such 
clear  statements  as  these  in  the  paper  of  the  ist  of  July  1858,  it 
is  remarkable  that  even  well-known  naturalists  ^ould  have 
faUed  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  Lamarck's  and  the 
Darwin- Wallace  theory.  Wallace  also  alluded  to  the  resemblance 
of  animals,  and  more  especially  of  insects,  to  their  surroundings, 
and  points  out  that  "  those  races  having  colours  best  adapted  to 
concealment  from  their  enemies  would  inevitably  survive  the 
longest."  In  1 87 1  Wallace's  two  essays,  written  at  Sarawak 
and  Temate,  were  publbhed  with  others  as  a  volume.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Probably,  next  to  the 
Origin  of  Species,  no  sin^e  work  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
clear  understanding  of  natural  selection  and  confidence  in  its 
truth;  for  in  addition  to  these  two  historic  essays,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  new  theory  is  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  certain  classes  of  facts.  Thus  one  treats  oi  "  Mimicry  "  in 
animals,  another  on  *'  Instinct,"  another  on  "  Birds'  Nests." 
Each  of  these  served  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  achieved 
in  the  light  of  the  new  doctrine,  which,  taught  in  this  way  and  in 
an  admirably  lucid  style,  was  easily  absorbed  by  many  who  found 
the  more  complete  exposition  in  the  Origin  very  hard  to  absorb. 
In  this  work,  and  in  many  of  his  subsequent  publications,  Wallace 
differs  from  Darwin  on  certain  points.  Thus  the  two  concluding 
essays  contend  that  man  has  not,  like  the  other  animals,  been 
produced  by  the  unaided  operation  of  natural  selection,  but  that 
other  forces  have  also  been  in  operation.  We  here  see  the  in- 
fluence of  his  convictions  on  the  subject  of  "  spiritualism." 
More  recently  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  hypothesis 
of  "  sexual  selection  "  by  which  Darwin  sought  to  explain  the 
conspicuous  characters  which  are  displayed  during  the  courtship 
of  animals.  The  expressi6n  of  his  opinion  on  both  these  points 
of  divergence  from  Darwin  will  be  found  in  Darwinism  (1889),  a 
most  valuable  and  lucid  exposition  of  natural  selection,  as  suited 
to  the  later  period  at  which  it  appeared  as  the  Essays  were  to  the 
ealier.  Darwin  died  some  years  before  the  controversy  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters 
arose  over  the  writings  of  Weismann,  but  Wallace  has  freely 
accepted  the  general  results  of  the  German  zoologist's  teaching, 
and  in  Darwinism  has  presented  a  complete  theory  of  the  causes  of 
evolution  unmixed  with  any  trace  of  Lamarck's  use  or  disuse  of 
inheritance,  or  Buffon's  hereditary  effect  of  the  direct  influence 
of  surroundings.  Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays  appeared  in 
1878,  since  republished  combined  with  the  187 1  Essays,  of  which 
it  formed  the  natural  continuation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  his 
publications  was  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals 
(1876),  a  monumental  work,  which  every  student  will  main- 
Uin  fidly  justifies  its  author's  hope  that  it  may  bear  "  a  similar 
relation  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  as  Mr  Darwin's  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti- 
eoHon  bears  to  the  first."    Island  Life,  which  may  be  regarded 


as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Ust-named  work,  appeared  in 
1880. 

Turning  to  his  other  writings,  Wallace  published  Uiredes 
and  Modern  Spiritualism  in  z88i.  Here  is  given  an  account 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept  beliefs  which  art 
shared  by  so  small  a  proportion  of  scientific  men.  These  reasom 
are  purely  experimental,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  Qiristi- 
anity,  for  he  had  long  before  given  up  all  belief  in  revealed 
religion.  In  1882  he  published  Land  Nalionalitation,  in  «bkh 
he  argued  the  necessity  of  state  ownership  of  land,  a  prindpk 
which  he  had  originated  long  before  the  appearance  of  Hnty 
George's  work.  In  Forty-five  Years  of  Registrati^H  Statistics 
(1885)  he  maintained  that  vaccination  is  useless  and  dangeroos. 
Wallace  also  published  an  account  of  what  he  hdd  to  be  the 
greatest  discoveries  as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  X9th  ccntur) , 
The  Wonderful  Century  (1899).  His  later  works  include  Stadia, 
Scientific  and  Social  (1900),  Man's  Place  in  the.  Universe  (1903; 
and  his  A  utobiography  ( x 905).  Possessed  of  a  bold  and  intensely 
original  mind,  his  activities  radiated  in  many  directioos,  ap- 
parently rather  attracted  than  repelled  by  the  unpopularity  of 
a  subject.  A  non-theological  Athanasius  contra  mundum,  he 
has  the  truest  missionary  spirit,  an  intense  faith  which  n^oukl 
seek  to  move  the  mountains  of  apathy  and  active  o]qx»itioD 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  his  other  views,  he  ui*. 
always  be  remembered  as  an  originator  of  a  principle  more 
illuminating  than  any  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  ci 
Newton,  as  one  of  its  two  discoverers  whose  scientific  rivalry 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  warm  and  unbroken  friendship. 

Wallace  was  married  in  1866  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
botanist,  Mr  William  Mitten,  of  Hurst pierpoint,  Sussex.  Id 
187X  he  built  a  house  at  Grays,  Essex,  in  an  old  chalk-pit,  snd 
after  living  there  four  years,  moved  successively  to  Dorking 
(two  years)  and  Croydon  (three  years).  In  1880  be  buDt  a 
cottage  at  Godalming  near  the  Charterhouse  school,  and  grev 
nearly  xooo  species  of  plants  in  the  garden  which  he  made.  In 
X889  he  moved  to  Dorsetshire.  After  his  return  to  England  in 
i86a  Wallace  visited  the  continent,  especially  Switzerland,  (or 
rest  and  change  (1866,  1896)  and  the  study  of  botany  and 
glacial  phenomena  (August  1895).  He  also  visited  Spa.  in 
Belgium,  about  1870,  and  in  October  1887  went  for  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States.  He  delivered  a  course  of  six  LowdJ 
lectures  in  Boston,  and  visited  New  York,  New  Haven.  Balti- 
more, &c.,  spending  the  winter  at  WashingtoiL  The  folioming 
March  he  went  to  Canada  and  Niagara,  and  then  made  hii 
way  westwards.  He  saw  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Big  Trees, 
and  botanized  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  at  Gray's  Peal 
In  July  he  returned  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  Chicago  and  the 
St  Lawrence. 

The  first  Darwin  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded 
to  A.  R.  Wallace  in  1890,  and  he  had  received  the  Royal  mcda) 
in  1868.  A  pension  was  awarded  him  by  Mr  Gladstone  at  the 
beginning  of  x88r.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  X889,  and  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  DuUin  in 
1 88a.  He  was  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
in  X870-187X. 

Apart  from  Wallace's  own  Aulobiofraphy,  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  is  given  in  the  biographical  introduction  to  Wallacr'i 
Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  by  the  editor.  Mr 
G.  T.  BetUny. 

WALLACE,  LEWIS  [Lew]  (1827-1905),  American  soldier  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  on  the  loth  of  April 
1827,  and  received  an  academic  education.  He  abandoned 
temporarily  the  study  of  law  in  Indianapolis  to  recruit  a  conv 
pany  of  volunteers  (of  which  he  was  made  second  lieutenant) 
for  the  Mexican  War,  and  served  in  1846-1847  in  the  First 
Indiana  Battery.  He  returned  to  the  law,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  became  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
Infantry,  served  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  on  tbe  3rd 
of  September  1861  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson  (February  16, 1862)  he  was  promoted 
to  major-general  (March  21,  1863),  was  engaged  at  Shilofa 
(April  7,  X862),  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Eighth  Corps 
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vith  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  By  delaying  the  Confederate 
psend  J.  A.  Early  at  Monocacy  (July  9, 1864)  he  saved  Washing- 
ton from  almost  certain  capture.  General  Wallace  served  as 
president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  (November  1862)  which  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  General  D.  C.  Buell,  and  of  the  court 
«hich  in  1865  tried  and  condemned  Henry  Wirz,  commander 
of  the  C<mfederate  prison  at  AndersonviUe,  Ga.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  court  which  tried  the  alleged  conspirators  against 
President  lincdn.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1865  to 
return  to  the  bar.  He  served  as  governor  of  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory (1878-1881)  and  as  minister  to  Turkey  (1881-1885).  Though 
exaeedin^y  popular  as  a  lecturer,  his  literary  reputation  rests 
upon  three  historical  romances:  The  Fair  Cod  (1873),  a  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  Ben  Hur  (1880),  a  tale  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  was  translated  into  several  languages  and 
dramatized;  and  The  Prince  of  India  (1893),  dealing  with  the 
Waitdering  Jew  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

WALUCB.  SIR  RICHARD.  Bart.  (18x8-1890),  English 
art  collector  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
:6th  of  July  1818.  According  to  Sir  Walter  .Armstrong  (see 
Did.  of  National  Biography,  art.  "  Wallace  "),  he  was  a  natural 
son  of  Slaria,  marchioness  of  Hertford  (wife  of  the  third  marquess) , 
under  whose  auspices  the  boy  was  educated,  mainly  at  Paris; 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  in  his  lifetime  that  he  was  a  son 
of  the  fourth  marquess  (his  elder  by  only  eighteen  years),  and 
therefore  her  grandson.  At  Paris  he  was  well  known  in  society, 
lod  became  an  asttduous  collector  of  all  sorts  of  valuable  ohjets 
iari,  but  in  1857  these  were  sold  and  Wallace  devoted  himself 
to  assisting  the  fourth  marquess,  who  left  London  to  reside 
entirely  in  Paris,  to  acquire  a  magnificent  collection  of  the 
finest  examples  of  painting,  armour,  furniture  and  bric-drhrac. 
In  1S70  the  marquess  of  Hertford  died  unmarried,  bequeathing 
to  Wallace  an  enormous  property,  including  Hertford  House 
•nd  its  amtents,  the  house  iii  Paris,  and  large  Irish  estates. 
Pending  the  reopening  of  Hertford  House,  which  had  been  shut 
up  since  the  marquess  had  gone  to  live  in  Paris,  Wallace  sent  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  pictures  and  other  treasures  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum  for  exhibition;  they  were  then  transferred  to 
Hertford  House,  which  had  been  largely  transformed  in  order 
toRceive  them.  In  1871  he  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  services 
daring  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  equipped  several  ambulances, 
founded  the  Hertford  British  hospital,  and  spent  money  lavishly 
in  relief.  This  munificence  endeared  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to 
the  French  people.  From  1873  to  1885  he  had  a  scat  in  parlia- 
ment for  Usburn,  but  he  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  where,  in  the 
Roe  Lafitte  and  in  his  viUa  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  dwelt 
uaoog  art  treasures  not  inferior  to  those  at  Hertford  House. 
In  1878  be  was  made  one  of  the  British  commissioners  at  the 
Puis  Exhibition,  and  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  a  governor  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  He 
<&d  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  July  1890.  He  had  married  in  187 1 
the  dao^ter  of  a  French  officer,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who, 
however,  died  in  1887;  and  Lady  Wallace,  who  died  in  1897, 
heqneathcd  his  great  art  collection  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
now  housed  in>Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  which  was 
acqnired  and  adapted  by  the  government  for  the  purpose. 

WAIUCB,  SIR  WILLIAM  (c.  1370-1305),  the  popular 
actional  hero  ci  Scotland,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Malcolm  Walhice  of  Elderslie  and  Auchinbothie,  iri  Ren- 
fievsbixe.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  certainly  ascertained, 
b«t  is  usually  gjven  as  x  270.  The  only  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  early  life  is  the  metrical  histoiy  of  Blind  Harry.  That 
aathority  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on,  though  we  need  not 
condade  that  the  minstrel  invented  the  stories  he  relates.  He 
Kved  about  two  centuries  later  than  Wallace,  during  which  a 
CDaskkrable  body  of  legend  had  probably  gathered  round  the 
'ttaie,  and  these  popular  "  gestis  "  he  incorporates  in  his  narra- 
tive. At  the  same  time  he  professes  to  follow  as  his  "  autour  " 
an  account  that  had  been  written  in  Latin  by  John  Blair,  the 
pmooal  friend  and  chaplain  of  Wallace  himself.  As  Blair's 
acooont  has  perished,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  minstrel  has 
falthfaSy  ioOowcd  his  authority,  but  some  comparatively  recent 


discoveries  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  portions  of  the  narrative 
which  had  previously  been  doubted.  At  best,  however,  his 
authority  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  except  when  at  is 
confirmed  by  other  and  more  trustworthy  evidence. 

Only  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  in  hb  life— from  the 
begixming  of  the  insurrection  in  1297  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk— 
does  Wsdlace  come  before  us  in  the  dearest  historical  h'ght. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  glimpses  of  him  that  we  obtain 
from  authentic  historical  documents,  the  recorded  events  of  his 
later  as  of  his  earlier  life  rest  on  no  more  certain  authority  than 
that  of  Blind  Harry. 

In  his  boyhood,  according  to  the  usual  accounts,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Dunipace,  in  Stirlingshire,  with  an  imde,  who 
is  styled  "  pafton  "  of  the  place.  By  this  uncle  h^  was  partially 
educated,  and  from  him  he  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty.  His  education  was  continued  at  Dundee,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Blair.  On  account  of  an  incident  that 
happened  at  Dundee — his  slaughter  of  a  young  Englishman 
named  Selby,  for  an  insult  offered  to  him — ^he  is  said  to  have 
been  outlawed,  and  so  driven  into  rebellion  against  the  English. 
Betaking  himself  to  the  wilds  of  the  country,  he  gradually 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  desperate  men  whom  he  led  in 
various  attacks  upon  the  English.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
of  these  early  enterprises  his  following  largely  increased,  several 
of  the  more  patriotic  nobles — including  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  Sir  John  de  Graham,  Douglas  the  Hardy, 
Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  pthers — having  joined  him. 
His  iitsurrection  now  became  more  open  and  pronoimced,  and 
his  enterprises  of  greater  importance.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  English  justiciar,  Ormsby,  who  was  holding  his  court  at 
Scone.  The  justiciar  himself  escaped,  but  many  of  his  followers 
were  captured  or  shun.  The  burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  the 
quarters  of  English  soldiers,  in  revenge  for  the  treadierous 
slaughter  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  other  Scottish 
noblemen,  followed.  Tlie  success  of  these  exploits  induced  the 
English  king  to  take  measures  for  staying  the  insurrection.  A 
large  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  was  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  Irvine.  Dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Scotti^ 
leaders,  and  all  Wallace's  titled  friends  left  him  and  made  sub- 
mission to  Edward,  except  the  ever  faithful  Sir  Andrew  Moray. 
The  treaty  of  Irvine,  by  which  these  Scottish  nobles  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Edward  as  thdr  sovereign  lord,  is  printed  in 
Rymer's  Foedera.  It  is  dated  the  9tli  of  July  1297,  and  is  the 
first  public  document  in  whidi  the  name  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
occurs.  Wallace  retired  to  the  north,  and  although  deserted  by 
the  barons  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  vigour 
and  success  of  his  operations  was  such  that  in  a  short  time  he 
succeeded  in  recovering  almost  all  the  fortresses  held  by  the 
English  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  '  He  had  begun  the  siege  of 
Dundee  when  he  received  information  that  an  English  army,  led 
by  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Crcssingham  the  treasurer,  was  on  its 
march  northward.  Leaving  the  dtizens  of  Dundee  to  continue 
the  siege  of  the  castle,  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Stirling.  En- 
camping in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  Craig — on  which 
now  stands  the  national  monument  to  his  memory — he  watched 
the  passage  of  the  Forth.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring 
Wallace  to  terms,  the  English  commander,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  September  1297,  began  to  cross  the  bridge.  When 
about  one  half  of  his  army  had  crossed,  and  while  they  were  still 
in  disorder,  they  were  attacked  with  such  fury  by  Wallace,  that 
almost  all — Cressingham  among  the  number — were  slain,  or 
driven  into  the  river  and  drowned.  Those  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled  tumultuously,  having 
first  set  fire  to  the  bridge.  The  ScoUi,  however,  crossed  by  a  ford, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  Berwick.  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  fell  in  this  battle.  The  results  of  it  were  im- 
portant. The  English  were  everywhere  driven  from  Scotland. 
To  mcrease  the  alarm  of  the  English,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
famine  which  then  prevailed,  Wallace  organized  a  great  raid  into 
the  north  of  England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  devastated  the 
I  country  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  On  his  return  he  was  dected 
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guardian  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  office  he  set  himself  to  re- 
organize the  army  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
His  measures  were  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  vigour,  and  for 
a  short  time  succeeded  in  securing  order,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Edward  was  in  Flanders 
when  the  news  of  this  successful  revolt  reached  him.  He  hastened 
home,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  entered  Scotland  in  July 
1298.  Wallace  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  only  plan  of  campaign 
which  could  give  any  hope  of  success.  He  slowly  retired  before 
the  English  monarch,  driving  off  all  supplies  and  wasting  the 
country.  The  nobles  as  usual  for  the  most  part  deserted  his 
standard.  Those  that  remained  thwarted  his  councils  by  their 
jealousies.  His  plan,  however,  came  very  near  being  successful. 
Edward,  compelled  by  famine,  had  already  given  orders  for  a 
retreat  when  he  received  information  of  Wallace's  position  and 
intentions.  The  army,  then  at  Kiricliston,  was  inuncdiately  set 
in  motion,  and  next  morning  Quly  23,  1298)  Wallace  was 
brought  to  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Falkirk..  After  an  obstinate 
fight  the  Scots  were  overpowered  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Among  the  slain  was  Sir  John  de  Graham,  the  bosom  friend  of 
Wallace,  whose  death,  as  Blind  Harry  tells,  threw  the  hero  into 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  The  account  of  his  distress  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  passages  in  the  poem.  With  the 
remains  of  his  army  Wallace  found  refuge  for  the  night  in  the 
Torwood — known  to  him  from  his  boyish  life  at  Dunipace.  He 
then  retreated  to  the  north,  burning  the  town  and  castle  of 
StirUng  on  hi^  way.  He  resigned  the  office  of  guardian,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  a  wandering  life  and  a  desultory  and 
predatory  warfare  against  the  English.  At  this  point  his  history 
again  becomes  obscure.  .  He  is  known  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
France,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  his  country  from 
the  French  king.  This  visit  is  narrated  with  many  untrustworthy 
details  by  Blind  Harry;  but  the  fact  is  established  by  other 
and  indisputable  evidence.  When  in  the  winter  of  1303-1304 
Edward  received  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  Wallace 
was  expressly  excepted  from  all  terms.  And  after  the  capture 
of  Stirling  Castle  and  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  the  submission 
of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  he  was  left  alone,  but  resolute  as  ever  in 
refusing  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  A  price  was  set  upon 
his  head,  and  the  English  governors  and  captains  in  Scotland  had 
orders  to  use  every  means  for  his  capture.  On  the  5th  of  August 
1305  he  was  taken — ^as  is  generally  alleged,  through  treachery — 
at  Robroyston,  near  Glasgow,  by  Six  John  Menteith,  carried  to 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  thence  conveyed  in  jfetters  and 
strongly  guarded  to  London.  He  reached  London  on  the  33nd 
of  August,  and  next  day  was  taken  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  was  impeached  as  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's 
justice.  To  the  acctisation  Wallace  made  the  simple  reply  that 
he  could  not  b^  a  traitor  to  the  king  of  England,  for  he  never 
was  his  subject,  and  never,  swore  fealty  to  him.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  the 
same  day  with  circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty. 

The  cause  of  national  independence  was  not  lost  with  the  life  of 
Wallace.  Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  and  indignity  amid  which 
it  terminated,  that  life  was  not  a  failure.  It  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  countrymen  ever  since.  The  popular  ideas  regarding 
his  stature,  strength,  bodily  prowess  and  undaunted  courage  are 
confirmed  by  the  writers  nearest  his  own  time — Wyntoun  and 
Fordun.  And  indeed  no  man  could  in  that  age  have  secured  the 
personal  ascendancy  which  he  did  without  the  possession  of  these 
qualities.  The  little  we  know  of  his  statesmanship  during  the 
short  period  he  was  in  power  gives  proof  of  political  wisdom. 
His  patriotism  was  conspicuous  and  disinterested.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  the  modes  of  warfare  that  suited  the  country  and  the 
times.  That  he  failed  in  freeing  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
England  was  due  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  men  of  rank  and  power.  But  he  had  a  nobler 
success  in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  a  spirit  which  made  their 
ultimate  conquest  impossible. 

For  bibHography  see  the  article  in  the  Diet.  Not.  Biog.  The 
principal  modem  hvei  are  James  Moir's  (1886),  and  A.  F.  Murison's 
(i898r  (A.  F.  H.) 


WALLACE,  WILLIAM  (1768-1843),  Scottish  mathematidaB. 
was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  September  1768  at  Dysart  in  Fifeshirr, 
where  he  received  his  school  education.  In  1784  his  family 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  himself  was  s^  to  lesm  the 
trade  of  a  bookbinder;  but  his  taste  for  mathematics  had 
already  developed  itself,  and  he  niade  such  use  of  his  leisure 
hours  that  before  the  completion  of  his  a{^rentioeship  he  bad 
made  considerable  acquirements  in  geometry,  algebra  and 
astronomy.  He  was  further  assisted  in  his  studies  by  John 
Robison  (i  739-1805)  and  John  Playfatr,  to  whom  his  abilities 
had  become  known.  After  various  changes  of  situation,  dictated 
mainly  by  a  desire  to  gain  time  for  study,  he  became  assistant 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Perth  in  1794,  and 
this  post  he  exchanged  in  1803  for  a  mathematical  mastex^ip 
in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Mariow  (afterwards  at 
Sandhurst).  In  1S19  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John  Leslie  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1838,  when  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  retire,  he  received  a  government  pension  for  h'fe. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  April  1843. 

In  his  earlier  years  Wallace  was  an  oocaamtal  contribotor  to 
Leybourac's  Malhematical  Repository  and  the  GentUmam's  ilaike- 
matical  Companion.  Between  1801  and  1810  he  contributed  ankles 
on  "  Algebra,"  "  Conic  Sections,"  "  Trigonometry."*  ami  Kveral 
others  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  some  of  these  were  retained  in 
subsequent  editions  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclurive.  He  «as 
also  the  author  of  the  principal  mathematical  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Encyclopaedia^  edited  by  David  Brewster  (1808-1830).  He 
also  contributed  many  important  papers  to  the  Triuuactums  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

bee  Transactions  of  the  Roy.  AsL  Soc.,  1844. 

WALLACE.  WILLIAM  (1844-1897)1  Scottish  phihMopher.  was 
bom  at  Cupar-Fife  on  the  xxth  of  May  1844,  the  son  of  a  house- 
builder.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  he  was 
educated  at  St  Andrews,  whence  he  proceeded  as  an  exhibitioaer 
in  1864  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took  a  first  dass  in 
Moderations,  and  in  Lit.  Hum.  (1867),  was  Gaisford  prizeman  in 
1867  (Greek  prose)  and  Craven  Scholar  in  1869.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  fellow,  and  in  187 1  librarian,  of  Mcrton 
College.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Wh3rte's  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  in  succession  to  T.  H.  Green,  and  retaiiied  the  petition 
until  his  death.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  February  1897  bom  the 
effects  of  a  bicycle  accident  near  Oxford.  His  manner  was  some- 
what  brusque  and  sarcastic,  and  on  this  account,  in  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Balliol,  he  was  known  as  "  The  Dorian."  But 
he  was  greatly  respected  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  lecturer.  His 
philosophical  works  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  .German,  and 
especially  to  Hegelian,  doctrines,  which  he  eapounded  and 
criticized  with  great  clearness  and  literary  skiU.  In  dealing  with 
Hegel  he  was,  unlike  many  other  writers,  successful  in  ezpre»- 
ing  himself  in  a  lucid  literary  maimer,  without  art2fi,cial  and 
incomprehensible  terminology. 

His  principal  works  were  the  Logic  of  Hegjd  (1873),  which  contains 
a  translation  of  the  EncyUopOdie  with  an  introduction,  a  aecond 
edition  of  which,  with  a  volume  entitled  Prokgomena,  appeaxod  ia 
1893;  Epicureanism.  (1880);  Kant.  (Btockwood's  PhOosophkal 
Classics.  1883);  Lije  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (189O);  Heg^s  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind  (translated  from  the  EncyUoMdte,  with  five  intR>- 
ductory  essays);  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natwal  Theeiegy  and 
Ethics,  being  a  selection  from  his  papers  edited  with  a  biogr^ihkal 
introduction  by  Edward  Calrd.  He  wrote  aevciml  impcxtast 
articles  for  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  BriL^  which,  with  moaut  re> 
vision,  have  been  repeated  in  the  present  work. 

WALLACE,  WILUAM  VINCENT  (18x4-1865),  British  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  his  father,  of  Scottish 
family,  being  a  regimental  bandmaster.  Vincent  Wallace  loimt 
as  a  boy  to  play  several  instmments,  and  became  a  leading 
violinist  in  Dublin.  But  in  X835  he  married  and  went  off  to 
Australia,  sheep  farming.  A  concert  in  Sydney  Tevi\-ed  his 
musical  passion;  and  having  separated  from  his  wife,  he  began 
a  roving  career,  which  had  many  romantic  episodes,  in  Australia, 
the  South  Seas,  India  and  South  America.  He  letarxxd  to 
London  in  1845  and  made  various  appearances  as  a  pianist; 
and  in  November  of  that  year  his  opera  Montana  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  This  was  foUowvd 
by  Matilda  of  Hungary  (1847),  iMrUne  (x86o),  Tk4  Amber  h'iuk 
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(1S61),  hn^s  Triumph  (1863)  and  The  Desert  Flower  (1863). 
He  also  published  a  number  of  compositions  for  the  piano,  &c. 
Vacent  Wallace  was  a  cultivated  man  and  an  accomplished 
musiciaa,  whose  Mariiana  still  holds  the  stage,  and  whose  work 
u  u  English  operatic  composer,  at  a  period  by  no  means 
encoaraging  to  English  music,  has  a  distinct  historical  value. 
LOk  Balfe,  he  was  bom  an  Irishman,  and  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  few  composers  known  beyond  the  Briti^  Isles  at  that 
time  is  natutally  coupled  with  Balfe's.  But  he  was  a  finer  artist 
and  a  more  original  musician.  In  later  years  he  became  almost 
blind;  and  he  died  in  poor  circumstances  on  the  xath  of  October 
1365,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children. 

VALUCK,  JAMB  WILUAM  (c  z794->x864),  Anglo- 
Aisaican  actor  and  manager,  was  bom  in  London,  his  parents 
bong  actocSb  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  at  Drury 
Udc  in  1807.  After  three  years  in  Dublin  he  was  again  at 
Draiy  Lane  until  he  went  to  America  in  1818.  He  settled  in 
.New  York  permanently  in  1852,  the  first  Wallack's  theatre  being 
an  old  one  renamed  at  the  comer  of  Broome  Street  and  Broad- 
«^y.  The  second,  at  X3th  Street  and  Broadway,  he  built  him> 
sdf.  Wallack  was  an  actor  of  the  old  school  Thackeray  praises 
bis  Shylock,  Joseph  Jefferson  his  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan.  He 
ninied  the  dau|^ter  (d.  1851)  of  John  Henry  Johnstone  (1749- 
iStS),  a  popular  tenor  and  stage  Irishman.  Their  son,  John 
Lestei  Waliack  (1820-1888),  was  bom  in  New  York  on  the 
1st  d  January  xSao.  At  one  time  in  the  English  army,  then  on 
the  DdUin  and  London  stage,  he  made  his  first  stage  appearance 
in  Kew  York  in  X847  under  the  name  of  John  Lester  as  Sir  Charles 
Coldstreajn,  in  Boudcault's  adaptation  of  Used  Up.  He  was 
Bianager,  using  the  name  WaUack,  of  the  second  Wallack's 
tbeatre  from  z86x,  and  in  X882  he  opened  the  third  at  30th 
StRtt  and  Broadway.  His  greatest  successes  were  as  Charles 
Saiface,  as  Benedick,  and  especially  as  Elliot  Grey  in  his  own 
;^>'  XesedaU,  and  similar  light  comedy  and  romantic  parts,  for 
which  his  f««ri»T**«"g  manners  and  handsome  person  well  fitted 
bim.  He  married  a  sister  (d.  X909)  of  Sir  John  Millaia.  He  wrote 
bis  mm  ii emeries  aJPiJty  Years. 

VAUABOO,  a  seaport  of  Daly  county,  South  Australia, 
situated  in  WaOaroo  Bay,  on  the  Spencer  Gulf,  X23  m.  by  rail 
N-W.  by  N.  of  Adelaide.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  cele- 
brated Wallaroo  copper  mines  (near  Kadina,  at  a  distance  of 
6  m.  from  the  port).  At  Wallaroo  Bay  are  the  largest  smelting 
works  in  the  state,  ranking  among  the  krgest  in  the  world. 
Cold,  alver  and  concentrated  ores  are  received  from  other 
puts  of  the  continent  and  from  Tasmania  for  smelting  at  these 
works,  which  have  ample  facilities  for  shipment.  Population  of 
town  (1901)  2930;  of  towm  and  mines,  4866. 

VAILASBT,  an  urban  district  in  the  Wirral  parliamentary 
divisioo  of  Cheshire,  Ens^d,  a  m.  N.W.  of  Birkenhead,  of 
*bidi  it  forms  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1901)  53,S79-  The  former 
Buohy  estuary  called  Wallasey  Pool  is  occupied  by  the  Great 
fVnt,  forming  an  immense  dock  (see  Bikkenhead).  The  church 
of  St  Hilary,  to.  which  is  assigned  a  foundation  in  the  xoth 
century,  was  rebiiilt  in  the  x8th  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  bearing  the  date  X536.  It  was  gutted  by  fire  in  X857, 
*od  the  whole  was  again  rebuUt  in  the  Eariy  English  style. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  Leasowe  Castle,  once  known  as 
Mock-Beggar  Hall,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
carls  of  Derl^  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  witness  the 
borse-races  held  here.  Under  Wallasey  Pool  are  remains  of  a 
whmerged  forest,  in  which  various  animal  skeletons  have  been 
fcwod. 

At  the  Conqnest  Wallasey  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Robert  de  Rhuddlan,  and  on  his  decease  became  part  of  the  fee  of 
Hdltoo.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  a  small  port,  to  which 
tbne  bdcmged  three  barques  and  fourteen  men.  In  x668  the 
e-^aor  was  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  but  various  parts  af  ter- 
*vds  became  alienated.  For  a  considerable  time  the  horse-races 
beld  00  what  was  then  a  common  had  considerable  reputation, 
^^  they  were  discontinued  in  176a  At  these  races  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  son  of  Charles  H.,  once  rode  his  own  hone  and  won 
»^J»Ute. 


WALLA  WALU,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Walla  WaUa 
county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on 
Mill  Creek,  about  200  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Spokane.  Pop.  (1880) 
3588;  (1890)  4709;  (1900)  10,049,  o^  whom  1522  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  X9,364.  Walla  Walla  is  served  by  the 
Northem  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  8c  Navigation  Co.'s 
(Union  Pacific)  railways,  and  by  an  intenirban  electric  line. 
In  the  dty  are  a  state  penitentiary.  Fort  Walla  Walla  (a  U.S. 
cavalry  post),  a  Federal  Land  Office,  a  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  a  Carnegie  library,  the  State  Odd  Fellows' 
Home,  and  the  Stubblefield  Home  for  Widows  and  Orphans. 
Sessions  of  Federal  District  and  Circuit  courts  are  held  here. 
Walla  Walla  is  the  seat  of  Whitman  College  (chartered,  1859; 
opened,  x866;  rechartered,  1883),  originally  Congregational,  but 
now  non-siectarian,  which. was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Cushing 
Eells  and. was  named  in  honour  of  Marcus  Whitman,  and  includes 
a  college,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  a  preparatory  academy, 
and  occupies  a  campus  of  30  acres;  and  of  Walla  Walla  College 
(Adventist).  Here  are  also  St  Paul's  School  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal) for  ^Is,  and  St  Vincent's  Academy  for  girls  and  De  La  Salle 
Academy  for  boys  (both  Roman  Catholic).  The  dty  is  sittiated 
in  a  fanning  (espedally  wheat-growing),  stock-raising  and  fruit- 
growing region,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  the  adjacent  territory 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  has  a  large  wholesale 
business.  Among  its  manufactures  are  flour  and  grist-mill 
products,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  fotmdry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  leather  and  malted  liquors.  The  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  X905  was  $x,485,79x,  54*1%  more  than  in 
X9oa  The  munidpality  owns  its  waterworks.  In  X836  the 
famous  missionary,  Marcus  Whitman,  established  at  Waiilatpu, 
about  5  m.  W.  of  the  present  Walla  Walla,  a  mission  of  the 
American  Board  (Congregational),  which  in  x 847  was  broken  up 
by  an  Indian  attack.  Whitman,  his  wife  and  twdve  othera 
being  massacred,  and  the  other  residents  being  carried  off  as 
prisoners.  In  1857  Fort  Walla  Walla  was  built  by  the  United 
States  government  on  the  site  of  the  present  city,  and  about  it 
a  settlement  grew  up  in  X857-1858.  Walla  Walla  was  laid  out 
and  organized  as  a  town,  and  became  the  county  seat  in  1859; 
in  1862  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  name  "  Walla  Walla  " 
is  said  to  be  a  Nez  Perc£  Indian  term  meaning  "  a  rapid  stream." 

See  W.  D.  Lyman,  An  lUustrated  History  afWalla  Walia  County, 
StaU  of  Waskingfon  (1901). 

WALL-COVERINGS.  The  present  artide  deals  with  this 
subject  (see  Mural  Decoration  for  art  and  archaeology)  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  in  connexion  with  house-furnishing. 
In  selecting  a  wall-covering,  the  chief  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are  the  conditions  of  the  room,  viz.  the  use  to  which  it  is4o  be  put, 
and  its  lighting,  aspect  and  outlook. 

Marble  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  materials  that  can  be  chosen  for 
covering  a  wall.  The  variety  of  its  natural  markings  and  colour 
gives  a  wide  choice  that  enables  it  to  be  employed  in  practically 
any  scheme  of  colouring  and  for  rooms  of  any  aspect  and 
of  any  description.  The  working  up  of  the  marble  is  done 
mostly  by  machinery;  the  saws  used  are  flat  strips  of  steel 
set  in  the  frame  of  a  machine  and  worked  to  ana  fro,  sand 
and  water  being  constantly  supplied  to  assist  in  the  work  of  cutting. 
Mouldings  are  worked  to  the  desired  profile  by  rapidly  revolving 
carborundum  wheels,  and  are  afterwards  polished  by  hand.  Marble 
wall-slabbing  needs  very  careful  fixing,  and  should  be  well  supported 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  cramps  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  at  the  back  of  the  slab.  Non- 
rusting  cramps  should  be  used,  such  as  those  made  of  copper  or 
bronze.  A  cement  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  mart>le  dust  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  should  be  used  for  fixing,  as  pure 
plaster,  especially  if  new,  is  liable  to  swell  and  cause  the  marble  to 
crack.  Mareuo  and  Scagliota  are  imitation  marbles  and  are  described 
in  Plasterwork. 

Well-designed  and  properly  executed  mosaic  is  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  medium,  and  ranks  amona  the  roost  permanent  as  well 
as  most  pleasing  wall-coverines.  Witn  ffa«  mosaic  great  jioMfc. 
ranges  both  of  colour  and  01  texture  of  surface  can  be  ^ 

obtained,  different  methods  of  preparing  the  glass  giving  a  brilliant 
granular  or  quite  dull  surface  as  desired  to  suit  the  particular 
position  of  the  work.  Marble  mosaic  is  used  more  for  floors  and 
pavings  than  for  vertical  surfaces.  Most  mosaic  is  now  put  together 
\n  the  studio  and  pasted  upon  sheets  of  tough  paper  to  which  the 
design  has  previously  been  transferred.  The  whole  section  can  thus 
be  bedded  on  the  prepared  wall-surface  with  the  least  amount  of 
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trouble  and  without  any  danger  of  iu  sagging.  Whentbt 
properly  set,  the  paper  is  waited  off  from  the  face  of  the ' 


I  the  cement  has 
properly  set,  tne  paper  is  wasnea  on  irom  toe  laoe  oi  the  work. 

Much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  wall-tilea.  Especially  has  the  design  of  tiles  reached  a  very 
yn^.  high  level  of  excellence,  and  as  a  material  which  combines 

"'"*  the  qualities  of  being  hard  in  wear,  durable,  damp-resist- 
inj^  and  eauly  washable,  with  beauty  of  design,  colouring  and  surface, 
tiling  may  perhaps  be  placed  next  in  order  of  merit  as  a  wall-covering 
to  mosaic  A  thin,  opaque  glass  material,  manufactured  under 
various  trade  names,  is  now  much  used,  especially  for  tihng  existing 
walls.  It  has  all  the  sanitary  qualities  of  tiles,  but  is  perhaps 
somewhat  more  fragile  and  liable  to  be  damaged  under  hard  wear. 
It  is  made  in  opal  and  other  colours  and  b  usually  fixed  with  a 
spedal  cement  or  mastic  which  allows  for  slight  movements  of< 
expansion  and  contraction.  The  thickness  of  the  material  varies 
with  different  makers  from  i  to  |  in. 

Metal  sheeting,  though  somewhat  inartistic  in  appearance,  ts  useful 
where  a  durable,  waterproof  and  sanitary  wall  protection  is  needed, 
and  is  therefore  often  used  for  sculleries,  wash-houses  and 
lavatories.  Thin  sheets  of  zinc  with  slightly  embossed 
patterns  and  enamelled  in  colours  can  be  hun^  upon  the 
wall  with  a  composition  of  white  lead  (one  part)  and  whiting  (two 
parts)  mixed  to  a  thick  paste  with  vamisn  or  gold  siae.  bhects 
of  iron  or  steel  can  be  more  elaborately  embossed  and  fixed  to 
the  wan  with  nails  or  screws:  thev  are  either  previously  enamelled 
or  are  painted  after  being  fixed.  Tney  are  used  more  for  ceilings  than 
for  wall-coverings,  but  are  adapted  for  use  in  either  positbn. 

Tapestry  of  good  design  and  workmanship  is  a  really  beautiful 
wall-covenng.  It  is  usually  hung  upon  frames  fitted  to  the  wall, 
y  .  and  may  either  cover  the  entire  wall  surface  or  be  fixed 
raptaar*  {„  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  panels,  f  rieaes,  dados  or  fillings.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  sanitaiy  covering,  for  it  harbours  a  very  lar^  quantity  of 
dust  and  dirt.  The  same  remark  applies,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  defcree, 
to  brocades  of  silk  and  damask.  These  materiab  are  of  a  delicate 
nature  and  become  easily  soiled  by  the  fumes  of  gas  or  oil  lamps. 
Substitutes  for  these  materials  on  stout  pAper  and  on  cotton  are  madie 
with  a  prepared  back  to  facilitate  pasting  and  hanging,  and  are  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  better  material. 

A  coarse  canvas,  specially  prepared  with  a  smooth  back  for  pasting, 
and  stained  in  several  plain  colours,  can  now  be  purchased.  Having 
a  rough  surface  it  naturally  holds  the  dust,  but  this  can  easily  be 
brushed  off  without  damacing  the  material.  It  b  a  pleasing  wall- 
covering, which  will  stand  hard  wear,  and  it  forms  a  good  back- 
ground Tor  pictures  and  furniture. 

The  term  "  wall-paper  "  embraces  a  very  large  variety  of  materials 
of  many  kinds,  designs  and  qualities,  ranging  from  the  cheapest 
machine-printed  papers  of  the  most  flimsy  description  and 
often  hideous  design,  to  the  Japanese  and  similar  leather 
papers,  skilfully  modelled  in  relief  and  richly  decorated  in 
l^ld  and  colours.  The  design  of  the  paper,  of  whatever  description 
It  may  be,  should  preferably  be  of  a  conventional  pattern,  unob- 
trusive and  restful  to  the  eye,  and  presenting  no  strong  contrasts  of 
oolour.  The  wall  must  be  treated  as  a  background,  consisting  <rf  a 
plane  surface,  and  no  attempt  made  to  introouce  a  ^ctorial  element 
into  the  decoratbn.  The  wall  surface,  regarded  from  the  paper- 
hanger's  point  of  view,  b  often  divided  into  three  sections,  the  aado 
or  MM,  the  fidd  or  fiUing,  and  the  friae  at  the  top  immediately 
beneath  the  cornice.  This  subdivimon  b  not  always  adhered  to,  and 
a  wall  may  be  papered  uniformly  all  over  its  surface,  or  may  consist 
of  dado  and  filling  without  the  frieze,  or  frieze  and  filling  without  the 
dado.  The  division  between  the  sections  b  usually  formed,  in  the 
case  of  the  frieze  and  filling,  with  a  wood  picture  rail,  and  between  the 
filling  and  dado  with  a  moulded  dado  or  chair  raiL 

Wall-papers  may  be  printed  either  in  distemper  colours  or  oil 
colours,  and  the  patterns  upon  them  are  printed  either  by  hand  or 
by  machine.  There  are  also  sdJ-cotouredvoLpen  which  have'diffcrent 
lands  of  surface  finish,  and  with  some  oi  tnese  a  pattern  b  formed 
by  contrasting  a  smooth  with  a  rough  or  granulated  surface  or  vice 
versa.  Typbal  of  such  papers  are  the  ingrain  papers,  whkh  have  the 
colour  penetratii^  through  their  substance.  Plain  filling  papers  are 
often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  boldly  designed  and  stronely 
coloured  frieze  of  considerable  depth.  The  dado  b  either  of  simuar 
plain  paper  or  of  an  unobtrusive  pattern.  (Xten  the  fillins  b  taken 
down  to  the  skirting  without  the  interventbn  of  a  dado  rail.  Papers 
printed  in  oil  ooburs  can  be  azed  and  varnished,  and  when  treated 
in  thb  way  can  be  washed  repeatedly  and  are  very  durable.  This 
treatment  gives  an  unpleasant  glazed  surface  to  the  wall,  but  in 
spite  of  thb  it  b  often  adopted  for  bathrooms,  kitchens  and  in  similar 
positions,  because  it  b  economical. 

The  best  papers  are  printed  from  bkxks  manipulated  by  hand. 
The  pattern,  or  as  much  of  it  as  b  to  be  printed  in  one  colour,  b 
carved  Upon  a  pear-wood  board,  small  and  delicate  members  being 
represented  by  strips  and  doU  of  copper  inserted  in  the  block, 
with  la^  blocks  a  treadle  and  pulley  arrangement  gives  the  work- 
man assistance  in  applying  and  removing  the  pattern,  whkh  is  first 
fed  with  oolour  by  being  pressed  on  a  fdt  blanket  soaked  in  pigment 
and  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  to  be  decorated.  One 
tint  b  applied  at  a  time,  and  thb  when  dry  is  followed  by  others 
necessary  to  complete  the  design.  Thb  drying  of  the  previous  colour 
cnnres  thaipncas  of  outline  and  accuracy  <h  oolour.    Designs  are 


sometimes  worked  on  the  paper  with  ^tueH  patterns  cut  out  of  lii. 
sheets.    These  are  laid  upon  the  paper  and  thidc  oolour  applied 
through  the  perforations  with  a  stiff  brush. 

The  cheaper  wall-papers  are  printed  by  machinery.  The  paper  is 
made  to  travel  round  a  larae  drum  around  which  are  gmuped  the 
printing  cylinders^  each  with  its  separate  inldnc  roller  to  aui^  the 
spedal  colour  for  its  use.  On  each  of  the  wooden  printing  rMlers  b 
set  copper  "  type,"  representing  as  much  of  the  pattern  as  b  to  be 
printed  in  one  colour.  It  b  a  difficult  and  tedious  matter  to  get  all 
the  rollers  to  work  together  to  form  one  perfect  pattern,  aunowben 
printing  in  several  colours  it  may  take  a  skilled  workman  a  week  or 
more  to  "  set  "  hb  machine,  a  very  laiige  quantity  of  paper  bdi^ 
spoilt  during  the  process. 

The  colours  used  for  hand-printed  work,  whether  applied  with 
blocks  or  stencil  plates,  are  much  thicker  in  oonsistedcy  than  those 
for  machine  worL  One  advantage  <rf  hand-worked  paper  b  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  a  pjiper  can  be  matched  even  after  it 
has  gone  out  of  stock.  At  a  slignt  extra  cost  the  manufacturer  will 
print  a  few  pieces  for  his  customer  from  the  blocks  he  has  retained. 
With  machine-printed  paper  thb,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
b  imposuble,  for  it  would  necessitate  the  pnnter's  going  thtougjb  the 
long  and  costly  process  of  "  setting  "  the  machine. 

Wall-papers  are  sold  in  roUs  called  "  pieces.*'  In  England  the 
standard  size  for  a  piece  of  fiaper  b  12  yds.  kwg  and  at  in.  vide. 
The  printed  surface  is  only  20  in.  in  width,  as  a  maigin  of  half  an  in^ 
b  left  on  each  edge.  One  or  both  of  these  plain  margins  must  be 
removed  prior  to  hanging.  French  wall-papen  are  9ydM.  long  and 
18  in.  wide  and  only  contain  40}  k|.  ft.  compared  with  63  f t.  io  a 
piece  of  English  paper.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  |Mooes  required 
for  a  room  take  the  superficies  in  feet  of  the  surface  to  be  covered 
(deduction  bt»ng  made  for  the  doors,  windows,  &c.)  and  divide  by  60. 
Thb  gives  the  net  amount  reouired;  an  allowance  of  about  one- 
seventh  must  be  added  to  allow  for  waste  in  matching  patterns  and  of 
odd  lengths.  If  French  papers  are  to  be  used  the  division  should  be 
38  inst»d  of  60,  these  figures  representing  in  feet  the  area  of  the 
printed  surface  in  each  nXL  The  su'rface  of  the  wall  should  before 
papering  be  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  be  quite  smooth  and  regubr. 
If  the  wall  has  been  previously  papered  it  should  be  strippeo,  and 
any  irreguUritics  filled  in  with  stepping.  To  remove  vamiwed  paper 
use  hot  water  to  which  borax  has  been  added  in  the  proportions  of 
2  oz.  to  each  pint  of  water.  In  selecting  a  paper  for  a  newly  idasterod 
wall  the  oolour  chosen  should  be  capable  01  withstanding  the  olnchisg 
action  of  the  lime  in  the  plaster.  Greens,  blues  and  pinks  espedally 
are  affected  in  this  manner.  For  heavy  papers  glue  paste  shouU  be 
used.  Pftpering  whbh  has  become  dirty  may  be  effectually  cleaned 
with  new  breadi  or  stiff  dough ;  when  gently  rubbed  over  the  surface 
in  one  direction  this  speeduy  removes  the  dirt.  When  the  wall  b 
damp,  tinfoil,  pitch-coated  paper  or  Willesden  waterproofed  paper 
b  used  behind  the  paper  to  prevent  the  paper  from  becoming  damaged 
by  the  wet.  |J.  Bt.) 

WALLENSTEIN'  (properly  Waldstein).  ALBRBCRT 
WENZEL  EUSEBIU8  VON,  duke  of  FriedJand,  Sagan  and 
Mecklenbuig  (1583-1634),  (jennan  soldier  and  atatesman, 
was  boni  of  a  noble  but  by  no  means  wealthy  or  influential 
family  at  Herrmanic,  Bohemia,  on  the  xsth  of  September  1583. 
His  parents  were  Lutherans,  and  in  eariy  youth  he  attended  the 
school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  at  Koschumberg. 
After  the  death  of  bb  parents  he  was  sent  by  hb  itncle,  Slawata, 
to  the  Jesuit  college  of  nobles  at  OlmGta,  after  whidi  he  pro- 
fessed, but  hardly  accepted,  the  Roman  (^tholic  faith.  In 
1599  he  went  to'thc  university  of  Altdorf,  which  be  had  to  leave 
in  consequence  of  some  boybh  follies.  Afterwards  he  studied  at 
Bologna  and  Padua,  and  visited  many  places  in  soutliera.  and 
western  Europe.  While  in  Padua  he  gave  much  attention  to 
astrology,  and  during  the  rest  of  hb  life  he  never  wavered  in 
the  conviction  that  be  migbt  trust  to  the  stars  for  indications  as 
to  hb  destiny.  For  some  time  Wallenstein  served  in  the  army 
of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  Hungary,  which  was  commanded 
by  a  methodical  professional  soldier,  Giorgio  Basta.  Hb  personal 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Gran  won  for  him.  a  company 'without 
purchase.  In  x6o6  be  returned  to  Bohemia,  and  soon  ^terwards 
he  married  an  dderly  widow,  Lucretia  Nikossie  von  Landeck, 
whose  great  testates  in  Moravia  he  inherited  after  her  death  in 
16x4.  Hb  new  wealth  enabled  him  to  offer  two  hundred  horse, 
splendidly  equipped,  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand  for  hb  war  with 
Venice  in  1617.  Wallenstein  conunanded  them  in  person,  and 
from  that  time  he  enjoyed  both  favour  at  court  and  popubmly 
in  the  army.  Hb  wealth  and  influence  were  further  increased 
by  hb  marriage  with  Isabella  Katharina,  daughter  of  Count 
Harrach,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  emperor  Matthias. 

In  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  x6i8  and 
proved  to  be  the  begiiming  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  advances 
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made  to  Wallenstdn  by  tlie  revolutionary  party,  but  he 
prefcntd  to  associate  himself  with  the  imperial  cause,  and  he 
cankd  off  the  treasure-chest  of  the  Moravian  estates  to  Vienna, 
part  of  its  contents  being  given  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cuira^en.  At  the  head  of  this  regiment  Wallenstein 
von  great  distinctiMk  under  Buquoy  in  the  war  against  Mansfeld. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Weisser  Berg,  but  he  did 
brilliant  service  as  s«»nd-in-command  of  the  army  which  opposed 
Cabrid  Bethlen  in  Moravia,  and  recovered  his  estates  which  the 
nationalists  had  seized.  The  battle  of  the  Weisser  Berg  placed 
Bohemia  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  Wallenstein 
toned  the  prevailing  confusion  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
secured  the  great  estates  belonging  to  his  mother's  family,  and 
the  emperor  sold  to  him  on  easy  terms  vast  tracts  of  confiscated 
lands.  His  possessions  he  was  allowed  to  form  mto  a  temtory 
called  Friedland,  and  he  was  raised  in  1622  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  count  palatine,  in  1623  to  that  of  a  prince.  In  1625 
he  was  made  duke  of  Friedland  Meantime  he  fought  with 
skill  and  success  against  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and  so  enhanced  his 
repuution  at  the  dark  moment  when  Vienna  was  in  peril  and  the 
emperor's  general  Buquoy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this 
stage  in  his  life  the  enigma  of  his  personality  is  complicated  by 
the  (act  that  he  was  not  only  the  cold,  detached  visionary  with 
vast  ambitions  and  dreams,  but  also  the  model  ruler  of  his 
prindpality  In  everyday  matters  of  administration  he  displayed 
vigDur  and  foresight  He  not  only  placed  the  administration  of 
jostice  on  a  firm  basis  and  founded  schools,  but  by  many  wise 
measures  developed  agriculture  and  mining  and  manufacturing 
todasfric&  At  the  same  time  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
ambition  and  his  authority  a  pomp  and  refinement  m  his  court 
which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  way  of  life  of  the  smaller 
established  rulers. 

Vilicn  the  war  against  the  Bohemians  had  become  a  wide- 
spread conflagration,  Ferdinand  found  he  had  no  forces  to  oppose 
to  the  Danes  and  the  Northern  Protestants  other  than  the  Army 
of  the  Le^ne,  which  was  not  his,  but  the  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent Maximilian's,  instrument  Wallenstem  saw  his  oppor- 
tmnty  and  eariy  in  1626  he  offered  to  raise  not  a  regiment  or  two, 
but  a  whole  army  for  the  imperial  service.  After  some  negotia- 
tioQs  the  offer  was  accepted,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
troops  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  countries  they 
Bi^t  occupy.  Wallenstein's  popularit]^  soon  brought  great 
Bombers  of  recruits  to  his  standard.  He  soon  found  himself 
u  the  head  of  30,000  (not  long  afterwards  of  50,000)  men.  The 
campaigns  of  this  army  in  1625, 1626  and  1627,  against  Mansfeld, 
the  Northern  Protestants  and  Gabriel  Bethlen,  are  described 
laderTanrr  Ybaks'  Was. 

Having  established  peace  in  Hungary,  Wallenstein  proceeded, 
IB  1627,  to  dear  Silesia  of  some  remnants  of  Mansfcld's  army, 
and  at  this  time  he  bought  from  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Sagan, 
his  outlay  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  being  taken  into  account  in 
the  coDdnsaon  of  the  bargain.  He  then  joined  TUly  in  the 
ttrvg^  with  Oiristian  IV.,  and  afterwards  took  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  MecUenbufg,  which  was  granted  to  him  in  reward  for  his 
services,  the  hereditary  dukes  being  displaced  on  the  ground  that 
thejr  had  hdped  the  Danish  king.  He  failed  to  capture  Strakund, 
which  he  besieged  for  several  months  in  1628.  This  important 
ttvene  caused  him  bitter  disappointment,  for  he  bad  hoped 
that  l^  obtaining  free  access  to  the  Baltic  he  might  be  able  to 
make  the  emperor  as  supreme  at  sea  as  he  seemed  to  be  on  land 
It  was  a  part  of  Wallenstein's  scheme  of  German  unity  that  he 
shoiiki  obtain  possession  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  through 
them  destroy  or  at  least  defy  the  naval  power  of  the  Scandinavian 
kinfdora,  the  Netherlands  and  England.  This  plan  was  com- 
pletely frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  Stralsund,  and  even 
■mrt  by  the  emperor's  "  Edict  of  Restitution  "  that  not  only 
nlfied  against  him  all  the  Protestants  but  brought  in  a  great 
loUicr  and  a  modd  army,  Gustavus  and  the  Swedes. 

At  the  same  time  the  viaory  of  the  prindples  of  the  League 
invohrfd  the  fall  of  Wallenstdn's  influence.  By  his  ambitions,  his 
high  dreams  of  unity  and  the  incessant  exactions  of  his  army,  he 
had  made  for  himadf  a  host  of  enemies.  He  was  reported  to  have 


spoken  of  the  arrogance  of  the  pnnces,  and  it  appeared  probable 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  them.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  into  rigid  subjection  to  the  crown.  Again  and  again 
the  emperor  was  advised  to  dismiss  him.  FenUnand  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  had  served  him  so  well,  but  the 
demand  was  pressed  so  urgently  in  i63»  that  he  had  no  alter- 
native, and  in  September  of  that  year  envoys  were  sent  to 
Wallenstein  to  announce  his  removal.  Had  the  emperor  declined 
to  take  this  course,  I  he  princes  would  probably  have  combined 
against  him,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  dvil  war  even 
more  serious  than  that  which  had  already  brought  so  many 
disasters  upon  the  country.  Wallenstein  perfectly  understood 
this,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  emperor's  decision  calmly, 
gave  over  his  army  to  Tilly,  and  retired  to  Gitschin,  the  capital 
of  his  duchy  of  Fnedland.  There,  and  at  his  palace  in  Prague, 
he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  mysterious  magnificence,  the  rumours 
of  which  penetrated  all  Germany.  The  enigma  of  his  projects 
was  intensified,  and  the  princes  who  had  secured  his  disgrace 
became  more  suspicious  than  ever.  But  ere  long  the  emperor  was 
forced  by  events  to  call  him  into  the  fidd  again. 

Shortly  before  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  landed  in  Germany,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  was 
far  more  formidable  than  the  enemies  with  whom  the  emperor 
had  yet  had  to  contend.  Tilly  was  ddeated  at  Brdtenfeld  and  on 
the  Lech,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  Gustavus 
advanced  to  Munich,  while  Bohemia  was  occupied  by  his  allies 
the  Saxons.  The  emperor  entreated  Wallenstein  to  come  once 
more  to  his  aid.  Wallenstdn  at  first  declined*,  he  had,  indeed, 
been  secretly  negotiating  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  League  and  its  projects  and  of  building  his 
new  Germany  without  French  assistance.  However,  he  accepted 
Ferdinand's  offers,  and  m  the  q>ring  of  1632  he  raised  a  fresh 
army  as  strong  as  the  first  within  a  few  weeks  and  took  the  fidd. 
This  army  was  placed  abaolutdy  under  his  control,  so  that  he 
assumed  the  position  of  an  ind^endent  prince  rather  than  of  a 
subject.  His  first  ami  was  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia— 
an  object  which  he  accomplished  without  serious  difiSculty. 
Then  he  advanced  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  he  oppottd 
near  Nuremberg  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Alte  Veste  dislodged. 
In  November  came  the  great  battle  of  Ltttxea  (q.v.),  in  wtdch 
the  imperialists  were  ddeated,  but  Gustavus  Addphus  was 
killed. 

To  the  dismay  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstdn  made  no  use  of  the 
opportunity  provided  for  him  by  the  death  of  the  Swedish  king, 
but  withdrew  to  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia.  In  the  campaign 
of  1633  much  ast<»ishment  was  caused  by  his  apparent  unwilling- 
ness to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  in  fact  preparing  to  desert  the 
emperor.  In  the  war  against  the  Saxons  he  had  offered  them  as 
terms  of  peace  the  revocation  of  the  Edict.  Religious  toleration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  separatist  regime,  as  wdl  as  not 
inconsiderable  aggrandisements  for  his  own  power,  formed  his 
programme,  so  far  as  historians  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  it, 
and  becoming  convinced  from  Ferdinand's  obstinacy  that  the 
Edict  would  never  be  rescinded,  he  began  to  prepare  to  "  fwce 
a  just  peac«  on  the  emperor  in  the  interests  of  united  Germany." 
With  this  object  he  entered  into-  negotiations  with  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Sweden  and  France.  He  had  vast  and  vague 
schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  constitutional  system 
of  the  empire,  and  he  himself  was  to  have  supreme  authority 
m  determining  the  political  destinies  of  his  country.  But  as  the 
mere  commander  of  mercenaries  he  was  trusted  by  no  one,  and 
could  only  play  the  part  of  Cassandra  to  the  end. 

Irritated  by  the  distrust  exdted  by  his  proposals,  and  anxious 
to  make  his  power  fdt,  he  at  last  assumed  the  offensive  against 
the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  winning  his  last  victory  at  Steinau  on 
the  Oder  in  October.  He  then  resumed  the  negotiations.  In 
December  he  retired  with  his  army  to  Bohemia,  fixing  his  head- 
quarten  at  Pilsen.  It  had  soon  been  suspected  hi  Vienna  that 
Wallenstein  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  the  emperor,  en- 
couraged by  the  Spaniards  at  his  court,  anxiously  sought  for 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Wallenstein  was  well  aware  of  the 
designs  formed  apiinst  him,  but  displayed  little  energy  in  his 
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attempts  to  thw«rt  them.  This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  ill- 
health,  m  part  to  the  fact  that  he  trusted  to  the  assurances  of  his 
astrologer,  Battista  Seni.  He  also  felt  confident  that  when  the 
time  came  for  his  army  to  decide  between  him  and  the  emperor 
the  decision  would  be  in  his  own  favour 

His  pnncipai  officers  assembled  around  him  at  a  banquet  on 
the  1 2th  January  1634,  when  he  submitted  to  them  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  remain  true  to  him.  This  declara- 
tion they  signed.  More  than  a  month  later  a  second  paper  was 
signed;  but  on  this  occasion  the  officers'  expression  of  loyalty  to 
their  general  was  associated  with  an  equally  emphatic  expression 
of  loyalty  to  their  emperor.  By  this  time  Wallenstein  had  learned 
that  he  must  act  warily.  On  the  24th  of  January  the  emperor 
had  signed  a  secret  patent  removing  him  from  his  command, 
and  imperial  agents  had  been  labouring  to  undermine  Wallen- 
stein's  influence.  On  the  7lh  two  of  his  officers,  Piccolomini  and 
Aldringer,  had  intended  to  seize  him  at  Pilsen,  but  finding  the 
troops  there  loyal  to  their  general,  they  had  kept  quiet  But 
a  patent  charging  Wallenstein  and  two  of  his  officers  with  high 
treason,  and  naming  the  generals  who  were  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army,  was  signed  on  the  i8th  of  February,  and 
published  in  Prague. 

When  Wallenstein  heard  of  the  publication  of  this  patent 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  garrison  of  Prague  to  take  his  orders, 
he  realized  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  accompanied  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
guarded  by  about  xooo  men,  he  went  from  Pilsen  to  Eger,  hoping 
to  meet  the  Swedes  under  Duke  Bemhard,  who,  at  last  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  were  marching  to  join  him.  Alter  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  Eger,  Colonel  Gordon,  the  commandant,  and 
Colonels  Butler  and  Leslie  agreed  to  rid  the  emperor  of  his 
enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February  Wallenstein's 
supporters  lUo,  Kinsky,  Terzky  and  Neumann  were  received  at 
a  banquet  by  the  three  colonels,  and  then  murdered.  Butler, 
Captain  Devereux  and  a  numbibr  of  soldiers  hurried  to  the 
house  where  Wallenstein  was  staying,  and  broke  into  his  room. 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  thrust  of  Devereux's  partisan. 
Waflenstein  was  buried  at  Gitschln,  but  in  1732  the  remains  were 
lemoved  to  the  castle  chapel  of  MflnchengrHtz. 

No  direct  orders  for  the  murder  had  beoi  issued,  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  tidings  of  his  death  would  be  welcome  at  court. 
The  murderers  were  handsomely  rewarded,  and  their  deed  was 
commended  as  an  act  of  justice. 

Wallenstein  was  tall,  thin  and  pale,  with  reddish  hair,  and  eyes 
of  remarkable  brilliancy.  He  was  ot  a  proud  and  imperious  temper, 
and  was  seldom  Been  to  laugh.  He  worked  hard  and  silentljr.  In 
times  of  supreme  difficulty  nc  listened  carefully  to  the  advKe  of 
his  counaellora.  but  the  final  decision  was  always  his  own,  and  he 
rarely  revealed  his  thoughts  until  the  moment  for  action  arrived. 
Few  generals  have  surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  quickly  organizing 
great  masses  of  men  and  of  inspiring  them  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  But  it  is  as  a  statesman  that  Wallenstein  is  immortal. 
However  much  or  little  motives  of  personal  aggrandisement  in- 
fluenced his  schemes  and  his  conduct,  "  Germany  turns  ever  to 
Wallenstein  as  she  turns  to  no  other  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. . . .  Such  faithfulness  is  not*  without  reason. . . . 
Wallenstein's  wildest  schemes,  impossible  of  execution  by  military 
violence,  were  always  built  upon  the  foundation  of  German  unity. 
In  the  way  in  whkh  he  walked  that  unity  was  doubtless  unobtain- 
able. .  .  .  But  during  the  long  dreary  years  of  confusion  which 
were  to  follow  it  was  something  to  think  of  the  last  supremely  able 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  battling  against  the  great  evils 
of  the  land,  against  the  spuit  of  religious  mtolerance  and  the  spirit 
of  division." 

See  Fdrster,  Atbreckt  von  WaOenstein  (1834};  Aretm,  WaUensUin 
(1846):  Helbig,  WiUlensiein  und  Amim,  1032-1634  (1850),  and 
" -  .  ..     .  -      (1853): 


187a):    Gindcly,    GtschichU  des   dreissigidhriwn   Kriegs   (1869); 
J.  Mitchell.  WalUnsteiH  (1840);  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Thirty  Years'  War. 

WALLER,  EDMUND  (1606-1687),  English  poet,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Waller  of  Coleshill  (then  in  Herts,  now  in 
Buckinghamshire)  and  Anne  Hampden,  his  wife.  He  was  first 
cousin  to  the  celebrated  patriot  John  Hampden.  He  was  bom 
on  the  Qth  of  March  1606,  and  baptized  in  the  parish  church  of 
Amecsham.    Early  in  his  childhood  his  father  sold  his  house 


at  Coleshill  and  migrated  to  Beaconsfield.  Of  Waller's  euiy 
education  all  we  know  is  his  own  account  that  he  **  was  bred 
under  several  ill,  dull  and  ignorant  schoolmasters,  till  he  went  to 
Mr  Dobson  at  Wickhara,  who  was  a  good  schoolmaster  and  had 
been  an  Eton  scholar  "  His  father  died  in  x6x6,  and  the  future 
poet's  mother,  a  lady  of  rare  force  of  character,  sent  him  to  Eton 
and  to  Cambridge.  He  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoDtf  of 
King's  College  on  the  22nd  of  March  x62a  He  left  without  a 
degree,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  x62x,  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen, 
he  sat  as  member  for  Agmondesham  (Amersham)  in  the  last 
parliament  of  James  I  Clarendon  says  that  Waller  was  "  nursed 
in  pariiaments."  In  that  of  1624  he  represented  Uchester,  and 
in  the  first  of  Charles  I.  Chipping  Wycombe.  The  first  act  by 
which  Waller  distinguished  himself,  however,  was  his  surreptitious 
mamage  with  a  wealthy  ward  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  X631. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  this  oSenoe,  and 
heavily  fined  But  his  own  fortune  was  large,  and  all  his  life 
Waller  was  a  wealthy  man.  After  bearing  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter  at  Beaconsfield,  Mrs  Waller  died  in  1634.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  poet  was  elected  into  Falkland's  "  Club.*' 

It  IS  supposed  that  about  1635  he  met  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age  He  formed  a  romantic  passion  for  this  giri,  whom 
he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa.  She  rejected 
him,  and  mamed  Lord  Spencer  in  1639.  Disappointment,  it  b 
said,  rendered  Waller  for  a  time  insane,  but  this  may  well  be 
doubted  He  wrote,  at  all  events,  a  long,  graceful  and  eminently 
sober  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  to  the  bride's  sister. 
In  1640  Waller  was  once  more  M.P.  for  Amersham,  and  made 
certain  speeches  which  attracted  wide  attention;  later,  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  represented  St  Ives.  Waller  had  hitherto 
supported  the  party  of  Pym,  but  he  now  left  him  for  the  group 
of  Falkland  and  Hyde.  His  speeches  were  much  admired,  and 
were  separately  pnnted;  th^  are  academic  exercises  very 
carefully  prepared.  Clarendon  says  that  Waller  spoke  '*  upon  all 
occasions  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom."  An  extiaordixiaxy 
and  obscure  conspiracy  tigainst  Parliament,  in  favour  of  the  king, 
which  is  known  as  "  Waller's  Plot,"  occupied  the  q>iing  of  1643, 
but  on  the  30th  of  May  he  and  his  friends  were  arrested.  In 
the  terror  of  discovery,  Waller  was  accused  of  displaying  a  very 
mean  poltroonery,  and  of  confessing  "  whatever  be  had.  said, 
heard,  thought  or  seen,  and  all  that  he  knew  .  .  or  suspected 
of  others."  He  certainly  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  those  of 
his  companions  who  died  for  their  opinions.  Waller  was  called 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  in  July,  and  made  an  abject  speech 
of  recantation.  His  life  was  spared  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  whence,  on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was  rdeased  aiMl 
banished  the  realm  in  November  x 643.  He  married  a  second  wife, 
Mary  Bracey  of  Thame,  and  went  over  to  Calais,  afterwards 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Rouen.  In  X645  the  Poems  of  Waller 
were  first  published  in  London,  in  three  different  editiiws;  thoe 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  order  and  respective  authority  of 
these  issues,  but  nothing  is  decidedly  known.  Many  of  the  lyrics 
were  already  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes.  In  1646  Waller 
travelled  with  Evelyn  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  During  the 
worst  period  of  the  exile  Waller  managed  to  "  keep  a  table  " 
for  the  Royalists  in  Paris,  although  in  order  to  do  so  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels.  At  the  dose  of  1651  the  House 
of  Commons  revoked  Waller's  sentence  of  banishment,  aikd  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  lived  very 
quietly  until  the  Restoration. 

In  1655  he  published  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector^  and 
was  made  a  Commissioner  for  Trade  a  month  or  two  later.  He 
followed  this  up,  in  x66o,  by  a  poem  To  the  King,  upon  kis 
Majesty s  Happy  Return.  Being  challenged  by  Charles  IL  to 
explain  why  this  latter  piece  was  inferior  to  the  eulogy  of  Crom- 
wdl,  the  poet  smartly  replied,  "  Sir,  we  poets  never  succeed 
so  well  in  writing  truth  as  in  fiction."  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  again  in  x66x,  as  M.P.  for  Hastings,  and  Burnet  has 
recorded  that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  "  it  was  do  Hovse 
if  Waller  was  not  there."  His  sympathies  were  tolerant  and 
kindly,  and  he  constantly  defended  the  NonconformistSi    One 
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iamous  speech  of  Waller's  was:  "  Let  us  look  to  our  Govern- 
ment, fleet  and  trade,  'tis  the  best  advice  the  oldest  Parliament 
man  aomng  3rou  can  give  you,  and  so  God  bless  you."  After 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1677,  Waller  retired  to  his  house 
called  Hall  Bam  at  Beaconsfield,  and  though  he  returned  to 
London,  he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  retirement  of 
his  woods,  "  where,  "  he  said,  "  he  found  the  trees  as  bare  and 
withered  as  himself."  In  1661  he  had  published  his  poem, 
5f  Jama'  Park;  in  1664  he  had  collected  his  poetical  works; 
in  1666  appeared  his  Instructums  to  a  Painter;  and  in  1685  his 
Diviiu  Poems.  The  final  collection  of  his  works  is  dated  1686, 
but  there  were  further  posthumous  additions  made  in  1690. 
Waller  bought  a  cottage  at  Coleshill,  where  he  was  bom,  meaning 
10  die  there;  "  a  stag,"  he  said,  "  when  he  is  hunted,  and  near 
spent,  always  returns  home."  He  actually  died,  however,  at 
Hall  Bam,  with  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  about  him, 
on  the  2ist  of  October  1687,  and  was  buried  in  woollen  (in  spite 
irf  his  expressed  wish),  in  the  churchyard  of  Beaconsfield. 

Waller's  lyrics  were  at  one  time  admired  to  excess,  but 
with  the  exception  of  "Go,  k>vely  Rose"  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  have  greatly  k«t  their  charm.  He  was  almost 
destitute  of  imaginative  invention,  and  his  fancy  was  plain  and 
trite  But  he  resolutely  placed  himself  in  the  forefront  of 
reaction  against  the  violence  and  "  conceit "  into  which  the 
baser  kind  of  English  poetry  was  descending.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion,  some  of  it  absurdly  violent  in  tone,  has  been  expended 
OD  the  question  how  far  Waller  was  or  was  not  the  pioneer  in 
introducing  the  classical  couplet  into  English  verse.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  Waller  could  not  "  introduce  "  what  had 
been  invented,  and  admirably  exemplified,  by  Chaucer.  But 
those  who  have  pointed  to  smooth  distichs  employed  by  poets 
earlier  than  Waller  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact 
(exaggerated,  doubtless,  by  critics  arguing  in  the  opposite  camp) 
that  it  was  he  who  earliest  made  writing  in  the  serried  couplet 
the  habit  and  the  fashion.  Waller  was  writing  in  the  regular 
heroic  measure,  afterwards  carried  to  so  high  a  perfection 
by  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  early  as  1623  (if  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  even  in  162 1). 

The  only  critkai  editmn  of  Waller's  Poetieal  Works  h  that  edited, 
•ithacaieful biography,  by G.  Thora-Dniry,  in  1893.  (E.  G.) 

WALLBB,  LEWIS  (i860-  ),  English  actor,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  his  father  being  a  civil  engineer.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  London  stage  in  1883,  at  Toole's,  and  for  some  years  added 
to  his  neputation  as  a  capable  actor  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
He  came  more  particularly  to  the  front  by  a  fine  performance  as 
Buckingham  in  The  Three  ifusketeers  under  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree's 
management  at  His  Majesty's  in  1895,  and  soon  afterwards 
organized  a  company  of  his  own,  first  at  the  Haymarket  and 
afterwards  at  the  Shaftesbury,  Imperial,  Apollo  and  other 
theatres.  His  fine  voice  and  vigorous  acting  were  well  suited 
in  his  memorable  production  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  had  a  great 
success  with  Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  similar  plays.  His  wife, 
Mrs  Lewis  WaUer  (Florence  West),  also  became  well  known  as 
a  powerful  and  accomplished  actress. 

WALLER.  SIR  WILLIAM  (c.  1597-1668).  EngUsh  soldier, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  lieutenant  of  Dover,  and  was 
bom  about  1507  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  served  in  the  Venetian  army  and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  was  knighted  in  1622  after  taking  part  in  Vere's  expedition 
to  the  Palatirute  Little  is  known  of  his  life  up  to  1640,  when 
he  became  member  of  pariiament  for  Andover  Being  a  strict 
Fresbjrterian  by  religion,  and  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
politics,  he  naturally  threw  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  into 
the  cause  of  the  parliament  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642 
ik  was  at  once  made  a  colonel,  and  conducted  to  a  ^)eedy  and 
successful  issue  the  siege  of  Portsmouth  in  September;  and 
later  in  the  year  captured  Famham,  Winchester  and  other 
places  in  the  south-west  At  the  beginning  of  1643  Waller  was 
nude  a  najor-general  and  placed  in  charge  of  operations  in  the 
region  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (see  Great  Rcbeluon),  and 
he  cotKluded  his  first  campaign  with  a  victory  at  Highnam  and 
the  capture  of  Hereford.    He  was  then  called  upon  to  oppose  the 


advance  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  Royalist  western  army, 
and  though  more  or  less  defeated  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lansdown  (near  Bath)  he  shut  up  the  enemy  in  Devizes.  How- 
ever, Hopton  and  a  relieving  force  from  Oxford  Inflicted  a  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  Waller's  army  at  Roundway  Down.  Hopton 
was  Waller's  intimate  personal  friend,  and  some  correspondence 
passed  between  the  opposing  generals,  a  quotation  from  which 
(Gardiner,  Civil  War^  i.  168)  is  given  as  illustrative  of  "  the 
temper  in  which  the  nobler  spirits  on  either  side  had  entered 
on  the  war."  "  That  great  God,"  wrote  Waller,  "  who  is  the 
searcher  of  my  heart  knows  with  what  a  sad  sense  I  go  upon  this 
service,  and  with  what  a  perfect  hatred  I  detest  this  war  without 
an  enemy;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  sent  from  God  .  .  .  God.  .  . 
in  his  good  time  send  us  the  blessing  of  peace  and  in  the  meantime 
assist  us  to  receive  it !  We  are  both  upon  the  stage  and  must 
act  such  parts  as  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy,  let  us  do  it  in 
a  way  of  honour  and  without  personal  animosities." 

The  destruction  of  his  army  at  Roundway  scarcely  affected 
Waller's  military  reputation,  many  reproaching  Essex,  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  allowing  the  Oxford  royalists  to  turn 
against  Waller.  The  Londoners,  who  had  called  him  "  William 
thp  Conqueror,"  recognized  his  skill  and  energy  so  far  as  willingly 
to  raise  a  new  army  for  htm  in  London  and  the  south-eastern 
counties.  But  from  this  point  Waller's  career  is  one  of  gradual 
disillusionment.  His  new  forces  were  distinctively  local,  and, 
like  other  local  troops  on  both  sides,  resented  long  marches  and 
hard  work  far  from  their  own  counties.  Only  at  moments  of 
imminent  danger  could  they  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty.  At 
ordinary  times,  e.g.  at  the  first  siege  of  Basing  Hotise,  they 
mutinied  in  face  of  the  enemy,  deserted  and  even  marched  home 
in  formed  bodies  under  their  own  officers,  and  their  gallantry 
at  critical  moments,  such  as  the  surprise  of  Alton  in  December 
1643  and  the  recapture  of  Arundel  in  January  1644,  but  partially 
redeemed  their  general  bad  conduct.  Waller  himself,  a  general 
of  the  highest  skill, — "  the  beat  shifter  and  chooser  of  ground  " 
on  either  side,— wa9,  like  Turenne,  at  his  best  at  the  head  of  a 
small  and  highly-disciplined  regular  army.  Only  a  Cond6  or  a 
Cromwell  could  have  enforced  discipline  and  soldierly  spirit  in 
such  men,  ill-dad  and  unpaid  as  they  were,  and  the  only  military 
quality  lacking  to  Waller  was  precisely  this  supreme  personal 
magnetism.  In  these  circumstances  affairs  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Though  successful  in  stopping  Hopton's  second  advance 
at  Cheriton  (March  1644),  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  I.  in  the  war 
of  manoeuvre  which  ended  with  the  action  of  Cropredy  Bridge 
(June),  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  in  October  his 
tactical  success  at  the  village  of  Speen  led  to  nothing.  His  last 
expeditions  were  made  into  the  west  for  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
and  in  these  he  had  Cromwell  as  hb  lieutenant-general.  By  this 
time  the  confusion  in  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  parliament  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  reforms  were  at  last  taken  in  hand. 
The  original  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  "  New  Model  "  army 
came  from  Waller,  who  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms (July  2,  1644)  to  the  effect  that  "  an  army  compounded 
of  these  men  will  never  go  through  with  your  service,  and  till 
you  have  an  army  merely  your  own  that  you  may  command, 
it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  to  do  anything  of  importance." 
Simultaneously  with  the  New  Model  came  the  Self-Denying 
Ordinance,  which  required  all  members  of  parliament  to  lay  down 
their  military  commands.  Waller  did  so  gladly — the  more  as  he 
had  already  requested  to  be  relieved — ^and  his  active  miUtary 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  events  of  1643- 1644  had  done 
more  than  embitter  him.  They  had  combined  with  his  Prcs- 
byterianlsm  to  make  him  intolerant  of  all  that  he  conceived 
to  be  licence  in  church,  state  or  army,  and  after  he  ceased  to 
exercise  command  himself  he  was  constantly  engaged,  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  in  opposing  the  Independents  and  the  army 
politicians,  and  supporting  the  cause  of  his  own  religious  system, 
and  later  that  of  the  Presbyterian-Royalist  opposition  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  regime.  He  was  several  times 
imprisoned  between  1648  and  1659.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
active  in  promoting  the  final  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  and  reappeared  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He  sat 
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in  the  Convention  Parliament,  but  soon  retired  from  political 
life,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  September  1668. 

See  Wood'*  Alkttuu  OxtmienseSt  cd.  Bliss,  iii.  8t3:  and  two  partial 
autobioffraphies.  "  RecoUections  by  General  Sir  William  Wilier  " 
(printed  in  TlU  Poetry  of  Anna  MatiUa,  1788),  and  Vindtcaiion  of 
the  CkaraeleTt  &c.  (1797). 

Sir  William  Waller's  cousin,  Sui  Haroress  Waller  {c.  1604- 
x666)  was  also  a  parliamentarian  of  note.  Knighted  by  Charles 
I.  in  1629,  he  gained  military  experience  in  serving  against  the 
rebels  in  Ireland;  then  from  1645  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  in  England  commanding  a  regiment  in  the  new 
model  army.  He  was  Colonel  Pride's  chief  assistant  when  the 
latter  "  purged  "  the  House  of  Commons  in  1648,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  king's  judges  and  one  of  those  who  sgnjcd  the  death 
warrant.  During  the  next  few  years  Waller  served  in  Ireland, 
finally  returning  to  England  in  1660.  After  the  restoration  he 
fled  to  France,  but  soon  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities 
as  a  regicide,  his  life  being  spared  owing  to  the  efforts  of  his 
friends.  He  was,  however,  kept  in  prison  and  was  still  a  captive 
when  he  died. 

See  M.  Noble.  Lives  of  the  Regieides  (1798). 

WALUNOFORD,  a  township  of  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A.,  S.W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Quinnipiac  river.  It  contains  the  villages  of  East  Walling- 
ford,  Tracy  and  YalesviUe,  and  the  borough  of  Wallingford. 
Pop.  of  the  township  (1900)  900X,  (19x0)  ix,x55;  of  the  bosough 
(1900)  6737,  of  whom  1796  were  foreign-bom  and  it  were  negroes, 
(19x0)  8690.  Area  of  the  township,  about  38  sq.  m.  The 
borough  is  X3  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven,  on  a  hill  about  i|  m  long, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway 
(which  has  stations  also  at  East  Wallingford  and  YalesviUe)  and 
by  an  interurban  electric  line  connecting  with  Meriden  and  New 
Haven.  The  borough  has  a  public  library  (1881),  a  Masonic 
Home,  the  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium  of  the  New  Haven  County 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Phelps  School  (for  girls)  and 
the  Choate  School  (1896,  for  boys).  Among  the  manufactures 
of  the  borough  are  sterling  silver  articles,  plated  and  britannia 
ware,  brass  ware,  rubber  goods,  cutlery  and  edge  tools.  The 
township  of  Wallingford  was  settled  in  1670.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  January  1766,  in  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was 
declared,  that  "  Whereas  it  appears  from  ancient  Records  and 
other  Memorials  of  Incontestible  Validity  that  our  Ancestors 
with  a  great  Sum  Purchased  said  township,  with  great  Peril 
possessed  and  Defended  the  Same,  we  are  Bom  free  (having 
never  been  in  bondage  to  any),  an  inheritance  of  Inestimable 
Value,"  and  a  penalty  of  aos.  was  imposed  upon  any  one  who 
should  introduce  or  use  stamped  paper  or  parchment.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  patriotic  sentiment  here  was  strong 
and  Loyalists  were  sometimes  exiled  to  Wallingford,  where  they 
could  have  no  effective  influence.  The  borough  of  Wallingford 
was  incorporated  in  X853  and  re-incorporated  in  x868.  From 
1 85 1  to  1880  there  was  a  communistic  settlement,  a  branch  of 
the  Oneida  Community,  here;  its  property  was  bought  by  the 
Masonic  Order  and  made  into  the  Masonic  Home. 

See  C.  H.  S.  DavU's  History  of  WaUingford  (Meriden.  1870). 

WALUNGFORD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Abingdon  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  England,  5X  m. 
W  by  N.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (190X) 
2808  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  Thames, 
on  the  west  (right)  bank.  The  railway  station  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  from  Cholscy.  Of  the  churches  only  St  Leonard's, 
retaining  some  Norman  work  and  rebuilt  approximately  on  its 
original  plan,  with  an  eastern  apse,  is  of  interest.  The  ancient 
castle  has  left  only  its  mound  and  earthworks,  and  other  works 
may  be  traced  surrounding  the  town  on  the  landward  side.  The 
town  hall  rused  on  arches,  dates  from  1670.  The  large  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1659.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
ag^ricultural,  and  mailing  is  carried  on.  The  borough  is  under 
a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  x  2  councillors.    Area,  380  acres. 

The  site  of  Wallingford  {Warengeford,  Walynford,  Walyngforth) 
was  occupied  by  a  Romano-British  settlement,  though  the  im- 
posing earthworks  are  of  uncertain  date — they  may  be  of  post- 
Roman  British  origin.    Wallingford  was  a  fortified  town  before 


the  (inquest,  and,  though  burned  by  Sweyn  in  xoo6,  was  nrach 
the  largest  and  most  important  borough  in  Berkshire  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  new  castle  was  so  extensive  that 
eight  houses  had  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  it;  the 
market  was  already  in  existence,  and  perhaps  also  the  gild 
merchant,  which  in  a  charter  of  Henry  II.  is  said  to  date  beck 
to  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  be- 
ginning of  decay  is  marked  by  the  inability  of  the  town  "  thnragji 
poverty  "  to  pay  its  aid.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  Black  Death,  and  its  decline  was  accderated  by  the  buikiiBg. 
in  the  early  X5th  century,  of  two  bridges  near  Abingdon,  whidi 
diverted  the  main  road  between  London  and  Gloucester  from 
Wallingford.  Periodical  reductions  in  the  fee  farm  show  the 
gradual  impoverishment  of  the  town,  and  in  1636  its  assessment 
for  ship-money  was  only  £20,  while  that  of  Reading  was  £320. 
WaUingford  was  a  royal  borough  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
by  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans.  Edward  III.  granted  the  fee 
farm  to  the  Black  Prince  and  his  successors  in  the  duchy  of 
Comwall.  The  earUest  charters  were  given  by  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  the  latter  confirming  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
borough,  which  were  to  be  held  as  the  citizens  of  Winchester  kdd 
theirs,  and  granting  to  the  burgesses  freedom  from  toU  throof^- 
out  his  domiiuons.  These  charters  were  confirmed  aiui  enlarged 
by  Henry  III.  in  1267  and  by  PhiUp  and  Mary  in  1557-1558. 
In  X648  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  three  akknnen, 
a  chamberlain  and  sixteen  burgesses.  This  constitution  was 
remodelled  in  1650  by  a  charter  from  CromweU,  but  the  govenung 
charter  untU  the  pas^ng  of  the  Mtmicipal  Corporations  Act  of 
X835  ^"^  t^t  given  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  incorporating  the 
town  under  the  style  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  town  ckA,  six 
aldermen,  two  burgesses,  a  chamberlain  and  eighteen  assistants 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  X57X  Elizabeth  issued 
letters  patent  empowering  the  burgesses  of  Wallingford  to  take 
toU  of  aU  carts  passing  over  their  bridge,  in  order  to  provide  for 
its  repair  and  mainteiuince.  WaUingford  sent  two  memben  to 
parliament  from  X295  to  1832,  and  one  from  1832  to  1885,  vhen 
its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county:  before  1S32 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  empress  Maud  took  refuge  at  WaUingford  after  her  escape 
from  Oxiford  Castle  (x  142),  and  here  peace  was  made  between  her 
and  Stephen  ( x  x  53) .  .WaUingford  Castle  was  one  of  the  last  iort- 
resses  to  hold  out  for  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  Commonvealth 
it  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  government.  In  x  205  the  king 
commanded  the  sheriff  of  Oxford  to  cause  a  fair  to  be  hdd  at 
Wallingford  at  Whitsun  for  four  days,  to  he  continued  for  three 
years.  In  x  227  Swyncombe  fair  was  transferred  from  the  feast  of 
St  Botolph  to  the  feast  of  St  Mark  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
WaUingford  fair.  Fairs  on  the  days  of  St  Nicholas  and  of  St  John 
the  Btiptist  were  granted  by  Henry  VII.  in  1500,  and  the  charter 
of  1663  provided  for  two  markets  and  four  annual  fairs.  AQ  the 
latter  have  fallen  into  disuse  except  the  Michaelmas  fair,  which  is 
prinapally  for  hiring  servants.  During  the  x8th  century  the  town 
was  fairly  prosperous  and  had  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  malt. 

See  Victorta  County  History,  Berks;  T.  K.  Hedges,  Tke  Histery 
of  WaUingford  (London,  1881). 

WALUS,  JOHN  (1616-1703),  EngUsh  mathematiaan, 
logician  and  grammarian,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  c^  November 
x6x6  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  of  which  parish  his  father.  Rev.  Joha 
Wallis  (x 567-1622),  was  incumbent.  After  being  at  school  at 
Ashford,  Tenterden  and  Felsted,  and  being  instructed  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was  in  X632  sent  to  Emmanuel  College. 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  was  chosen  feUow  of  (^eens*  College. 
Having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  university  in 
X64X  to  act  as  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Darley,  and  in  the  foUoving 
year  accepted  a  similar  appointment  from  the -widow  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vere.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  displayed 
surprising  talents  in  deciphering  the  intercepted  letteis  and 
papers  of  the  RoyaUsts.  His  adherence  to  the  parliamentary 
party  was  in  X643  rewarded  by  the  Uving  of  St  Gabriel,  Fcn- 
church  Street,  London.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
scribes  or  secretaries  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
During  the  same  year  he  married  Susanna  Glyde,  and  thus 
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vacated  hs  Idkmship;  But  tbe  death  of  his  mother  had  left 
him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1645  he  attended 
those  scientific  meetings  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
RoyaJ  Society.  When  the  Independents  obtained  the  superiority 
Wallca  adhered  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
G\ing  qH  St  Gabriel  he  exchanged  for  that  of  St  Martin,  Iron- 
woager  Lane;  and,  as  rector  of  that  parish,  he  in  1648  sub- 
scribed the  Remonstrance  against  putting  Charles  I.  to  death. 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  opposition,  he  was  in  June  1649 
ippointed  Savitian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1654 
be  there  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  four  years  later  succeeded 
Genrd  Langbaine  (1609-1658)  as  keeper  of  the  archives.  After 
the  restoration  he  was  named  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in 
ordinary.  While  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
(ormity,  WaUis  seems  always  to  have  retained  moderate  and 
mbnal  notions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  died  at  Oxford  on 
the  28th  of  October  1703. 

The  works  of  Wallis  are  numerous,  and  relate  to'  a  multiplicity 
of  uibjcccs.  His  Instituiio  logicae,  published  in  1687,  was  very 
popular,  and  in  his  Crammatica  linguae  Aniticanae  we  find  indica- 
tions of  zn  acute  and  phtlosophh:  intellect.  The  mathematical  works 
aiv  published,  some  of  them  in  a  small  4to  volume. (Oxford.  1657) 
ind  a  complete  collection  in  three  thick  folio  volumes  (Oxfordi 
i693~i699).  The  third  volume  includes,  however,  sonic  theo- 
logical treatises,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  editions  of 
treattses  on  harmonks  and  other  works  of  Crecic  geometers,  some  of 
them  first  editions  from  tfa«  MSS.,  and  in  general  with  Latin  versions 
and  notes  (Ptolemy,  Porphyrius,  Briennius,  Archimedes.  Eutocius, 
Aristarchus  and  nppus).  The  second  and  third  volumes  include 
also  his  correspondence  with  his  contemporaries;  and  there  is  a  tract 
on  trsonomctry  by  Caswell.  Excluaine  all  these,  the  mathe- 
maticJ  works  a>ntaincd  in  the  first  ana  second  volumes  occupy 
about  1800  pages.  The  titles  in  the  order  adopted,  but  with  date 
of  publication,  arc  as  follows:  "Oratio  inauguralis,"  on  his 
appointment  (1649)  as  Savilian  professor  (1657);  "  Mathesis  uni* 
vmalis,  aeu  opus  arithmeticum  philologice  et  mathcmaticc  tradi- 
turn,  arithmeticam  numerosam  ct  spcciosam  aliaquc  continens  " 
(1657):  "Adversus  Meibomium,  ae  proportionibus  dialogus " 
(i^>S7):  "  De  sectionibus  conkris  nova  methodo  expositis"  (1655); 
"  Arithroctica  infinitorum,  sive  nova  methodus  inquircndi  in 
curviliaeorum  miadraturam  aliaquc  diAKiliora  mathescos  pro- 
Meraata"  (1655);  "  Eclipsis  Solaris  obscrvatk>  Oxonii  habita  2* 
Aiij.  1654**  (1655):  "Tractatus  duo,  prior  de  cycloide,  posterior 
de  cisntde  et  de  curvarum  turn  linearum  Mbitou  tum  super- 
fkicTum  rXmrvriuSt"  (1659);  "  Mcchanica,  sive  de  motu  tractatus 
gcometricus "  (three  parts,  1 669- 1670- 1671);  "  De  algebra 
truutus  historicus  ct  pcactKus,  ejusdem  originem  et  progressus 
variot  ostendens  "  (English.  1685);  "  De  combinationibus  alterna- 
tionibiis  et  partibus  alKjuotis  tractatus "  (English,  1685)  "  De 
Mctionibus  angularibus  tractatus"  (English,  1685);  "  De  angulo 
cofttactus  et  semkirculi  tractatus"  (1056);  '*  Ejusdem  tractatus 
defcnsio"  (1685);  **  I>e  postulato  quinto,  et  ouinta  definitione, 
lib.  VL  Euclidis,  disceptatb  geometrka "  (r  1663);  "cuno- 
cuneus,  seu  corpus  partim  conum  partim  cuneum  representans 
gcometrice  consideratum "  (English,  1685);  "  De  gravitate  et 
graviutione  disquisitio  gcometrica  "  (1662;  English,  1674);  "  De 
ae«ta  maris  hypothesis  nova  "  (1666-1669). 

The  Arilkmetka  infinitarum  relates  chiefly  to  the  quadrature  of 
curves  by  the  so<aned  method  of  indivisibles  established  by  Bona- 
veatura  Cavalieri  in  1629  (see  Infinitesimal  Calculus).  He 
extended  the  "  law  of  continuity  "  as  stated  by  Johannes  Kepler; 
njarded  the  detwminatoTB  of  fractions  as  powers  with  negative 
exponents;  and  deduced  from  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  y  *x", 
where  m  isa positive  integer,  the  area  of  the  curves  when  m  is  nefpttive 
or  fractioiial.  He  attempted  tbe  quadrature  of  the  circle  bv  inter- 
polation, and  arrived  at  tne  remarkable  expression  known  as  WaUis's 
"Dmrrm  (see  Circle,  Squaring  of).  In  the  same  work  Wallis 
obcaiaed  an  expresswn  for  the  lenp:th  of  the  element  of  a  curve,  which 
Rduced  the  problem  of  rectification  to  that  of  quadrature. 

Tbe  Maiiesis  mmiatrsalis,  a  more  elementary  work,  contains 
copious  dissertations  on  fundamental  points  of  algebra,  arithmetk 
ani  eeotnetiy,  and  critkal  remarks. 

The  De  tdgebn  tnclaius  contains  (chapters  Ixvi.-lxix.)  the  klea 
of  the  interpretation  of  imaginary  quantities  in  geometry.  This 
*  given  KMnewhat  as  foltows:  the  distance  represented  by  the 
•qoare  root  of  a  negative  quantity  cannot  be  measured  in  the  line 
backwards  or  forwards,  but  can  be  measured  in  the  same  plane 
^ve  the  line,  or  (as  appears  elsewhere)  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
niher  in  the  plane,  or  m  the  plane  at  right  angles  thereto.  Con- 
■^'iered  as  a  history  of  algebra,  this  work  is  strongly  objected  to  by 
Jtaa  Ettenae  Montucia  on  the  ground  d*  its  unfairness  as  against  the 
eaHy  Italian  algebraists  and  also  Franciscus  Vieta  and  Ren£  Descartes 
*»d  in  favour  of  Harriot ;  but  Augustus  De  Morgan,  while  admitting 
tha,  attr  iMites  to  it  considerable  merit.  The  symbol  for  infinity,  00, 
wasanrented  by  him. 


The  two  treatises  on  the  cycloid  and  on  the  cissoid,  &c.,  and  the 
Mechanica  contain  many  results  which  were  then  new  and  valuable. 
The  latter  work  contains  elaborate  investigations  in  regard  to  tlie 
centre  of  gravity,  and  it  is  remarkable  also  for  the  employment  of 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Among  the  letters  in  volume  iii.,  we  have  one  to  the  editor  of 
the  Acta  Lti^nca,  giving  the  decipherment  of  two  letters  in  secret 
characters.  The 'ciphers  are  different,  but  on  the  same  principle: 
the  characters  in  each  are  either  single  digits  or  combinations  of 
two  or  three  digits,  standing  some  <m  them  for  letters,  others  for 
syllabks  or  words, — the  number  of  distinct  characters  which  had 
to  be  deciphered  being  thus  very  considerable. 

For  the  prolonged  conflkt  between  Hobbes  and  Wallis,  see  Hobbes, 
Thomas. 

WALLIS  ARCHIPELAGO.  Uvea,  or  Uea,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  Fiji,  about  ij"  S.,  176"  W.,  with 
a  land  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  belonging  to  France.  It  was  placed 
under  the  French  protectorate  on  the  5th  of  April  1887,  and 
connected  for  administrative  purposes  with  New  Caledonia 
by  decree  of  the  27  th  of  November  x888.  There  is  a  French 
Resident  in  the  islands,  which  are  connected  by  a  regular  service 
with  Noum^,  New  Caledonia.  The  principal  islands  are  Uvea, 
of  volcanic  formation  and  surrounded  with  coral,  and  Nukuatea. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Samuel  Wallis  in  1767,  and  it 
was  a  missionary.  Father  Bataillon,  who  in  1837  first  brought 
the  influence  of  France  to  bear  on*  the  natives.  These,  about 
4500  in  number,  are  of  Polynesian  race,  gentle  and  industrious. 
The  trade  of  the  islands  is  mainly  with  Samoa,  whence  cottons 
and  iron  goods  are  imported,  and  to  which  copra  and  roots  are 
exported.  The  Home  Islands  (Fotuna  and  Alofa),  S.W.  of  the 
Wallis  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Jacob  Lemaire  and  Willem 
Cornells  Schouten  in'  1616,  and  placed  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate by  decree  of  the  x6th  of  February  1888.  They  have 
1 500  inhabitants. 

WALLON,  HENRI  ALEXANDRE  (i8i2-x904)»  French 
historian  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  on  tbe  23rd 
of  December  181 2.  Devoting  himself  to  a  literary  career,  he 
became  in  1840  professor  at  the  ficole  Normale  Sup6rieure  under 
the  patronage  of  Gyizot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  at  the 
Facult6  desLettres  in  1846.  His  works  on  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies  (1847)  and  on  slavery  in  antiquity  (1848;  new  edition 
in  3  vols.,  1879)  led  to  his  being  placed,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  on  a  commission  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the 
French  colonial  possessions,  and  in  November  1849  be  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord.  He  resigned  in  1850,  disapproving  of  the  measure  for 
the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  adopted  by  the  majority  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary  in  1873. 
Under  the  empire  he  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life, 
and  occupied  himself  entirely  with  his  duties  as  a  professor  of 
history  and  with  historical  writings,  the  most  original  of  which 
is  a  biography,  Richard  II,  ipisode  de  la  rivalUi  de  la  France 
et  de  VAngleterre  (2  vols.,  1864).  Although  remaining  a  re- 
publican, he  exhibited  decided  clerical  leanings  in  bis  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (2  vols.,  i860;  2nd  ed.,  1875);  La  Vie  de  Notre  Seigneur 
Jisus  (1865) — a  reply  to  the  Vie  de  J f sus  of  E.  Renan;  and  5am/ 
Louis  et  son  temps  (1871;  4th  ed.,  1892),  which  still  ranks  among 
hagiographical  works.  Returning  to  politics  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Wallon  was  re-elected  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord  in  187 1,  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  finally  immortalized  himself  by  carrying  his 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  with  a  presi- 
dent elected  for  seven  years,  and  then  eligible  for  re-election, 
which,  after  violent  debates,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
on  the  30th  of  January  1875.  '*  Ma  proposition,"  be  declared, 
"  ne  prodame  pas  la  R£publique,  elle  la  fait."  Upon  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  the  Republic,  Wallon  became  Minister  of 
Public  Instmction,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms,  but  his 
views  were  too  conservative  for  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  retired  in  May  1876.  He  had  been  chosen  a  life  senator 
in  December  1875.  Returning  to  his  historical  studies,  Wallon 
produced  four  works  of  great  importance,  though  less  from 
his  part  in  them  as  author  than  from  the  documents  which 
I  accompanied  ihem:  La  Terreur  (1873);  HisUrirc  du  trUmnal 
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rivolulionnaire  de  Pans  avee  U  journal  de  ses  odes  (6  vols., 
1880-1882);  La  Rivolution  du  ji  mat  ct  U  Jidiralisme  en  i^gj 
(3  vols.,  t886);  Les  Riprisenlants  du  peuple  en  mission  et  la 
justice  rivotutionnaire  dans  les  diparlements  {$  vols.,  1880- 1890). 
Besides  these  he  published  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
des  savants;  for  many  years  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Aca- 
demic des  Inscriptions  in  the  collection  of  Memoirs  of  this 
Academy,  and  he  composed  obituary  notices  of  his  colleagues, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Bulletin.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
X3th  of  November  1904. 

,  WALLOONS  (Wallons,  from  a  common  Teut.  word  meaning 
"  foreign,"  cf.  Ger.  vfelsck^  Du.  toaalsck,  Eng.  Welsh)^  a  people 
akin  to  the  French,  but  forming  a  separate  branch  of  the  Romance 
race,  inhabiting  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hainaut,  Namur, 
Li^ge,  parts  of  Luxemburg  and  southern  Brabant,  parts  of  the 
French  departments  of  Nord  and  Ardennes,  and  a  few  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
Walloons  arc  descended  from  the  ancient  Gallic  Belgi,  with  an 
admixture  of  Roman  elements.  They  are  in  general  charac- 
terized by  greater  vivacity  and  adaptability  than  Iheir  Flemish 
neighbours,  while  they  excel  their  French  neighbours  in  en- 
durance and  industry.  Their  numbers  are  reckoned  in  Belgium 
at  between  3,000,000  and  3,000,000.  The  Walloon  dialect  is 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Romance  languages,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  Flemish  and  Low  German.  It  was  used  as  a  literary 
language  until  the  15th  century,  when  it  began  to  be  assimilated 
to  French,  hy  which  it  was  ultimately  superseded. . 

Grandgagnage,  De  Vorigjne  des  Wallons  (Li^ge,  1852),  Voeahulaire 
des  Homs  lOMlons,  £fc.  (2nd  ed.,  18^7).  and  Did.  iiymol.  de  la  langue 
waUonne  (c.  i.  and  it.,  1845-1851 ;  t.  iii.,  bySchelcr,  1880);  I.  Dejarain, 
Diet,  des  "spots"  ou  proverbes  wdUms  (i860;  Van  ocr  Kindere, 
Reckerches  sur  f  ethnolotie  de  la  Belgique  (Brussels,  1873);  Demartcau, 
U  Ftamand,  U  WaUonJfc.  (Li6ge.  1889):  M.  Wilmotte.  U  WaUon, 
Histoire  el  liuirature  (Brussels,  1893);  Monseur,  Le  Folklore  wallon 
(Brussels,  1892).  IX.] 

Walloon  Literature. — ^In^  medieval  times  various  local 
documents  in  prose  and  verse  were  written  by  inhabitants  of 
Li£gc  and  its  diocese  in  a  dialect  of  French  which  contained  many 
Walloon  words  and  phrases.  It  is  supposed  that  as  early  as  the 
X3th  century  the  idiom  of  the  people  may  have  been  used  in 
songs  which  are  now  lost,  unless  echoes  of  them  are  preserved  in 
the  curious  Noils,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  patois,  which  were 
orally  collected  by  M.  Doutrepont  and  published  in  1888.  Several 
Flemish  works  in  old  French,  containing  Walloon  expressions, 
and  in  particular  the  so-called  Poime  moral  of  the  13th  century, 
have  been  claimed  as  precursors  of  a  local  literature^  but  they 
are  really  to  be  considered  as  composed  in  French  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  Li6geois  phrases.  The  earliest  existing  specimen  of 
pure  "Walloon  literature  is  the  Ode  in  praise  of  Li6ge,  dated  1620, 
and  attributed  to  Mathias  Navaeus;  this  was  first  printed  in 
1857.  in  the  transactions  o(  the  Soci£t£  Li£geoise.  Except  a  few 
very  Hat  popular  songs,  there  is  nothing  more  until  the  end  of 
the  1 7th  century,  when  we  find  Lis  A  noes  di  Tongue  (The  Waters 
of  Tongres),  an  amusing  lyrical  satire  on  the  pretensions  of  that 
town  to  be  considered  a  Roman  spa.  Fifty  years  later  the 
opening  of  a  popular  theatre  at  Li^ge  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
class  of  farces,  written  in  Walloon;  of  these  Li  Voige  di  Chaud- 
fontaine  (The  Journey  to  Chaudfontainc)  (1757),  by  Jean  NoiU 
Hamal,  has  considerable  humour  and  vigour  in  its  rhymed 
dialogue.  Other  successful  comedies  were  Li  Piesse  di  Hohe  s'i 
plou,  Li  Ligcois  igagi,  and,  above  all,  Lis  Hypocondes,  the 
liveliest  specimen  of  old  Walloon  literature  which  has  survived. 
This  diverting  farce  describes  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  mock- 
invalids,  who  pursue  a  series  of  intrigues  at  a  spa.  This  class  of 
dramatic  literature  closed  with  Li  Malignant  in  1789.  In  these 
early  songs  and  plays  the  Walloon  humour  is  displayed  with 
great  crudity;  anything  like  sentiment  or  elevated  feeling  is 
unknown. 

The  Revolution  of  1789  inspired  numerous  Li£geois  patriots 
with  popular  songs;  of  these  pasquByeSf  as  they  are  styled, 
Albin  Body  collected  more  than  250,  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  literary  merit. '  Under  their  new  government,  Li^ge 
Aod  Namur  allowed  the  national  patois  to  withdrt^w  into  the 


background,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  XQth  cvntuy 
that  Walloon  literature  began  seriously  to  be  cultivated,  hs  only 
expression,  for  a  long  time,  was  in  lyrical  poetry  in  the  form  cA 
satires  and  the  humorous  songs^  called  pasquiyes  and  crdmigueus 
The  earliest  of  the  modern  Walloon  writers  was  Charies  NicoUs 
Simonon  (1774-1847),  who  celebrated  in  Li  Cdpariy  the  ancienl 
clock-tower  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Lambert,  an  dbieci  of  reverence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Li^ge.  His  poems  were  collected  in  1&45- 
Henri  Joseph  Forir  (i  784-1862)  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Soci£t£  Li6geoise,  and  one  of  the  protagonists  of  WaUooo  litera- 
ture. He  published  a  valuable  dictionary  of  the  patois.  The 
Cur£  C.  E.  £.  Du  Vivier  de  Streel  (1799-1863)  was  the  author  of 
Li  Pantalon  trawi  (The  Tom  Trowsers),  a  pasquiye  whidi  still 
enjoys  an  enormous  popularity  among  the  Walloon  populalkm. 
The  first  Walloon  writer  of  high  merit,  however,  was  Nicolas 
Defrecheux  (1825-1874),  who  is  the  most  distinguished  poet 
whom  the  patois  has  hitherto  produced.  His  LeyU-m*  phrff 
(Let  me  cry),  when  it  appeared  in  1854,  made  a  wide  sensation, 
and  was  the  earliest  expression  of  what  is  serious  and  tender  in 
the  Walloon  nature.  His  Chansons  wallonnes  appeared  in  i860. 
Defrecheux  stands  almost  alone  among  the  Walloon  poets  as 
an  artist  and  not  merely  an  improvisatore.  His  poetical  woHls 
were  posthumously  collected  in  1877. 

For  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such  scfaolan  &s 
MM.  Alphonse  Le  Roy  and  H.  Gaidoz,  a  taste  for  WaUooa 
literature  remained  strictly  circumscribed,  and  was  limited  to  a 
small  circle  of  enthusiasts  in  Li^ge  and  Namur.  In  1872  a  literary 
club  was  formed,  entitled  the  Caveau  Li£geois,  and  this  gave  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Walloon  letters. 
The  national  drama,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected  for  more 
than  a  century,  once  more  was  called  into  existence  through  the 
exertions  of  the  theatrical  club,  called  Les  Wallons.  The 
comedies  of  A.  M.  J.  Delchef  (b.  1835)  were  acted  with  success, 
and  led  the  way  for  the  most  important  patois  dramatist  that 
Li6ge  has  produced,  £douard  Remouchamps  (b.  1836),  who  is 
the  author  of  Tdtt  l'Perrig,ut  (1884),  perhaps  the  most  enter- 
taining farce  in  Walloon ,  and  certainly  the  most  popular.  Remou- 
champs was  for  thirty  years  a  prolific  writer  of  ^ort  pieces  for 
the  stage,  sentimental  and  farcical.  After  the  success  of  this 
play,  according  to  an  enthusiastic  chronicler,  "  the  writers  of 
WaJlonia  became  legion."  Their  style,  however,  was  not  greatly 
varied,  and  they  have  mainly  confined  themselves  to  songs, 
satirical  lampoons  and  farces.  The  founder  of  the  Society 
Li6geoise  was  J.  F.  E.  Bailleux  (181 7-1 860),  to  whom  the  revival 
of  an  interest  in.eafly  Walloon  literature  is  mainly  due;  in  con- 
junction with  J.  V.  F.  J.  Dehin  (1809-1871)  he  published  a 
translation  of  Lafontaine  into  patois.  Among  irriteis  ol  the 
younger  generation,  special  credit  muU  be  given  to  Henri  Simon 
(b.  1856),  for  his  humoristic  tales  and  sketches;  to  Julien  Dekite 
(b.  1868),  for  his  amusing  lyrics;  and  to  Zephir  Henin  (b.  1866), 
for  his  prose,  prose  being  much  rarer  than  verse  in  Walloon. 
It  would  be  posiible  to  add  very  largely  to  this  list,  but  the  most 
notable  names  have  been  mentioned.  A  certain  monotonous 
fluency  is  the  fault  of  Walloon  literature,  which  repeats  its  effects 
too  constantly,  and  is  confined  within  too  narrow  limits.  A  lev 
writers,  among  whom  Isidore  Dory  (b.  1833)  is  prominent,  have 
endeavoured  to  enlarge' the  scope  of  the  patois  writers,  but  their 
suggestions  have  met  with  little  response.  When  the  Walloon 
writer  desires  to  impart  serious  information  or  deep  feeling,  ^e 
resorts  to  the  use  of  French.  The  ppsquiye,  whidi  is  the  char-' 
acteristic  form  of  Walloon  verse,  is  a  kind  of  semi-ooroic  ar.d 
extremely  familiar  lyric,  humorous  and  extravagant,  a  survival 
of  the  influence  of  B^ranger  on  taste  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago;  the  facility  with  which  these  songs  are  composed  ts 
betrayed  by  the  enormous  number  of  them  which  exist  in 
Li6ge  and  Namur.  The  difficulties  of  Walloon  literature  are 
increased  by  the  unfixed  character  of  Us  phonetic  and  oftco 

extravagant  orthography. 

Authorities.— H.  (Jaidoz,  La  SocUtiliigeoisedeliUfratuntBtJSom^ 
(Li6gc,  1890):  Atphonsc  Le  Roy.  LiUerature  waUonne  (BnisvcK 
1875);  Charles  Defrecheux,  Joseph  Defrecheux  et  Charies  Cothk-r, 
Anlhologie  des  pontes  wallons  (Li^e,  1895);  Maurice  Wilmocie,  Lt 
WaUon  (Brussels,  1894).  (E.G.) 
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iFALLOP,  SIR  HSNRT  (c.  1540-1599),  English  statesman,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Wallop  (d.  1566),  of  Farleigh  Wallop, 
Huapshire.  Having  inherited  the  estates  of  his  father  and  of 
his  aade,  Sir  John  Wallop  (9.V.),  he  was  knighted  in  1569  and 
ns  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Southampton  in  1573. 
His  connexion  with  Ireland,  where  the  quarter  part  of  his  public 
life  was  passed,  began  in  1579,  when  he  was  appointed  vice- 
treasuzer  ol  that  country;  this  position  was  a  very  thankless 
aiul  diflScolt  one,  and  Wallop  ^>pearB  to  have  undertaken  it 
very  unwillingly.  However,  he  reached  Dublin  and  was  soon 
immersed  in  the  troubles  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  eari  of  Desmond,  finding,  in  his  own  words,  it  was 
"  easier  to  talk  at  home  of  Irish  wars  than  to  be  in  them."  In 
July  1582  he  and  Adam  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  were 
^(pointed  lords  justices,  and  they  were  responsible  for  the 
govemment  of  Ireland  for  just  two  years,  after  which  they  were 
su<xeeded  by  Sir  John  Perrot.  Sir  Henry  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  vice-treasurer,  and  at  Enniscorthy,  where  he  h^  secured 
a  lease  of  lands,  he  set  up  a  colony  of  Englishmen  and  opened  up 
a  trade  with  Madeira.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  council  he 
quaneUed  with  Perrot,  and  then  from  1589  to  1595  he  was  in 
England,  entertaining  the  queen  at  Farleigh  Wallop  in  Z591. 
Having  returned  to  Ireland  he  was  sent  to  Dundalk  to  attempt 
to  make  peace  with  Hugh  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  but  this 
proved  a  vain  errand.  At  length,  after  many  entreaties,  he  was 
aOowtd  to  resign  the  treasurexship,  but  before  he  could  arrange 
to  leave  Ireland  be  died  on  the  14th  of  April  1599. 

Wallop's  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry  Wallop  (1568-164 2),  who  acted 
as  ha  father's  deputy  in  Ireland,  left  an  only  son,  Robert  Wallop 
(1601*1667).  A  member  of  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  party,  Robert  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  although  he  did  not  sign  the  death 
wanant.  He  was  active  under  the  Commonwealth,  being  a 
member  of  neariy  all  the  councils  of  state.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  estates  and  was  imprisoned,  and  he  died 
in  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  1 9th  of  November  1 667 .  Robert's 
son  Henry  (d.  1673)  ^^^  the  grandfather  of  John  Wallop,  ist 
carl  of  Portsmouth. 

WALLOP,  SIR  JOHN  (e.  1490-1551).  English  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  belonged  to  an  old  Hampshire  family.  Adopting 
the  profcukm  of  arms,  he  commanded  ships  which  took  part  in 
the  war  betwccfn  England  and  France  in  1513  and  1514;  later 
he  served  the  king  of  Portugal  against  the  Moors,  and  then  he 
fought  for  his  own  sovereign  in  Ireland  and  in  France.  In 
1 5^6  Wallop  began  his  diplomatic  career,  being  sent  on  an  errand 
to  Germany  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  1532  to  1 541  he  passed 
Bach  o(  his  time  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France  as  the  rcpre- 
aentaltve  of  the  English  king.  He  filled  several  other  public 
positions,  including  that  of  lieutenant  of  Calais,  before  January 
1 54 1,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason;  his 
offence,  however,  was  not  serious  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
Bade  captain  of  Gulnes.  In  1 543  he  led  a  small  force  to  help  the 
CBpcror  Charles  V.  in  his  invasion  of  France,  and  he  remained 
>t  his  post  at  Gulnes  until  his  death  there  on  the  13th  of  July 
I5SI. 

VAlAQVnr,  OLAP  (1755-1800),  Swedish  statesman  and 
ecclesiastic,  was  ordained  in  1 776,  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
t?79.  court  preacher  to  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1 780,  and  bishop 
of  Vend  in  1787.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Gustavus  III. 
^  ha  doquent  preaching  at  the  fashionable  St  Clara  church 
U  Stockholm.  Gustavus  at  once  took  the  young  priest  by  the 
hind,  appointed  him,  at  twenty-five,  one  of  his  chaplains;  made 
km  a  canon  before  he  was  thirty  and  a  bishop  at  thirty-two, 
ud  6naOy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  newly  appointed  com- 
Ra&sion  for  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the 
rewtry.  Thus  at  thirty-four  Wallqvist  had  nothing  more  to 
Ixipe  for  but  the  primacy,  which  would  infallibly  have  been  his 
>ho  had  the  archbishop  died  during  the  king's  lifetime.  Wall- 
<i^  was,  however,  much  more  of  a  politician  than  a  churchman. 
Hiskaowledgeof  human  nature,  inexhaustible  energy,  dauntless 
srif<anfidence  and  diplomatic  finesse  made  him  indispensable 
to  Costavtts  111.    His  seductive  manners  too  often  won  over 


those  whom  his  commanding  eloquence  failed  to  convince.  His 
political  career  began  during  the  mutinous  riksdag  of  1786,  when 
he  came  boldly  forward  as  one  of  the  royalist  leaders.  But  it 
was  at  the  stormy  riksdag  of  1789  that  Wallqvist  put  forth  all  his 
powers.  The  retirement  of  the  timid  primate  left  him  without  an 
equal  in  the  Estate  of  Clergy,  and  it  was  very  largely  due  to  his 
cooperation  that  the  king  was  able  to  cany  through  the  famous 
'*  Act  of  Unity  and  Security  "  which  converted  Sweden  from  a 
constitutional  into  a  semi-absolute  monarchy.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  combative  Wallqvist  was  appalled  when  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1789  the  king  privately  informed  him  that  he  meant 
on  the  following  day  soundly  to  trounce  the  Estate  of  Nobles  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  other  estates  and  bend  them  to  his 
royal  will.  A  friend  of  compromise,  like  most  of  the  men  of  his 
cloth,  Wallqvist  dissuaded  all  revolutionary  expedients  at  the 
outset,  though  when  the  king  proved  immovable  the  bishop 
materially  smoothed  the  way  before  him.  At  this  memorable 
riksdag  Wallqvist  exhibited,  moreover,  financial  ability  of  the 
highest  order,  and,  as  president  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
assisted  to  equilibrate  the  budget  and  find  the  funds  necessary 
for  resuming  the  war  with  Russia.  During  the  brief  riksdag 
of  1792,  as  a  member  of  the  secret  committee,  Wallqvist  was 
at  the  very  centre  of  affairs  and  rendered  the  king  essential 
services.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Gustavus  III., 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  rdgn,  mainly  depended  upon 
Wallqvist  and  his  clerical  colleague,  Cari  Gustaf  Nordin  (9.9.), 
who  were  patriotic  enough  to  subordinate  even  their  private 
enmity  to  the  royal  service.  During  the  Reuterholm  {q.v.) 
administration,  Wallqvbt,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gustavians, 
was  kept  remote  from  court.  In  1800  he  was  recalled  to  the 
political  arena.  But  his  old  rivalry  with  Nordin  was  resumed  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  the  latter  defeated  a  motion  of  the 
bishop's  in  the  Estate  of  Clergy,  at  the  diet  of  Norrk6ping, 
Wallqvist  from  sheer  vexation  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and 
died  the  same  day  (30th  of  April  1800). 

As  bishop  of  Vexia,  Wallqvist  was  remarkable  for  his  extra- 
ordin;iry  administrative  ability.  He  did  much  for  education  and 
for  the  poorer  clergy,  and  endowed  the  library  of  the  gymnasium 
with  6000  volumes.  As  an  author  also  be  was  more  than  dis- 
tinguished. His  Ecdesiaslica  Samlingar  testify  to  his  skill  and 
diligence  as  a  collector  of  MSS.,  while  his  Minnen  ock  Bref,  ed: 
E.  V.  Montan  (Stockholm,  1878),  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and  circumstantial  documents  relating  to  the  Gustavian  era  of 
Swedish  history. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  Gustavus  III.  and  his  Contemporaries  (London, 
1895,  vol.  ii.):  0.  Waitqvists  Sjdljlotrajfiska  anteckningar  (Upsala, 
1850);  and  J.  Rosengrcn,  Om  O.  WaUgrist  sAsom  Biskop  ock  tforus 
(Vexid,  1901).  (R.N.B.) 

WAUSEND,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Tyneside  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Northumberland,  England,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  3!  m.  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle  by  a  branch  of  the 
North-Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  11,257;  (1901)  20,918. 
The  church  of  St  Peter  dates  from  1 809.  There  arc  remains  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  transitional  Norman  style.  At  an 
early  period  Wallsend  was  famous  for  its  coal,  but  the  name  has 
now  a  general  application  to  coal  that  does  not  go  through  a  sieve 
with  meshes  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  colliery,  which 
was  opened  in  1807,  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  dreadful 
accidents,  notably  on  the  23rd  of  October  1821,  when  52  lives 
were  lost.  There  are  ship  and  boat  building  yards,  engineering 
works,  lead  and  copper  smelting  works,  cement  works  and  brick 
and  tile  works.  In  the  river  are  two  pontoon  docks  and  an 
immense  dry  dock.  Wallsend  was  incorporated  in  1 901,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  1 202  acres. 

Wallsend  derives  its  modem  name  from  its  position  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  Hadrian's  Wall;  and  there  was  a 
Roman  fort  here.  It  had  a  quay,  of  which  remains  have  been 
discovered,  and  possessed  a  magazine  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  stations  in  the  interior. 

WALMER,  a  watering-place,  and  member  of  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Sandwich,  in  the  St  Augustine's  parliamentary  division  of 
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Rent,  England,  2  m.  S.  of  Deal,  on  the  Souih-Eastem  &  Chatham 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5248.  Lower  Walmer, 
the  portion  most  frequented  by  visitors,  extends  northward 
along  the  coast,  so  as  to  be  contiguous  with  Deal.  Upper  Walmer 
is  a  short  distance  inland,  and  below  it  Walmer  Castle  lies  dose 
to  the  sea.  This  was  a  blockhouse  built  for  coast  defence  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Lords 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  was  in  consequence  much  altered 
from  its  original  condition.  It  ceased  to'be  the  official  residence 
in  1905,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  V.)  was 
appointed  Lord  Wardoi,  and  the  public  was  given  access  to 
those  rooms  which  possess  historical  associations  with  former 
holders  of  the  office,  such  as  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  died 
here  in  1832,  William  Pitt  and  others.  Kingsdown,  x  m.  south, 
is  a  decayed  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover. 

WALMISLEY,  THOMAS  ATTWOOD  (1814-1856),  English 
musician,  was  bom  in  London,  his  father  Thomas  Forbes  Wal- 
misley  (i  783-1866)  being  a  well-known  organist  and  composer  of 
church  music  and  glees.  Thomas  Attwood  (^.v.)  was  his  god- 
father, and  the  boy  was  educated  in  music  under  their  tuition. 
He  became  organist  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1833,  and 
there  he  soon  became  prominent  by  his  anthems  and  other 
compositions.  He  not  only  took  the  degrees  of  Mus3ac.  and 
Mus.Doc.,  but  also  graduated  at  Jesus  College  as  B.A.  and  M.A. 
In  1836  he  was  made  professor  of  music.  His  Cathedral  Music 
was  edited  after  his  death  by  his  father. 

WALNUT  {Juglans),  a  botanical  genus  of  about  ten  qjccics 
(nat.  ord.  Juglandaceae),  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  into  Mexico,  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  South  America.  They  are  all  trees,  usually  of  large* 
sixe,  with  alternate  stalked,  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
abounding  in  an  aromatic  resinous  juice.  The  scars  left  ^y  the 
fallen  Leaves  are  unusually  large  and  prominent.  The  buds 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  ash;  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  one,  several  buds  may  be 
formed.  The  utility  of  this  is  seen  in  seasons  when  the  shoot 
produced  from  the  first  bud  is  killed  by  frost;  then  one  of  the 
supplementary  buds  starts  into  growth,  and  thus  replaces  the 
injured  shoot.  The  flowers  are  unisexual  and  monoecious,  the 
numerous  males  borne  in  thick  catkins  proceeding  from  the  side 
of  last  year's  shoot.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary  or  few  in 
number,  and  borne  on  short  terminal  spikes  of  the  present 
season's  growth.  In  the  male  flower  the  receptacle  is  "  con- 
crescent  "  or  inscparate  from  the  bract  in  whose  axil  it  originates. 
The  receptacle  is,  in  consequence,  extended  more  or  less  horizon- 
tally so  that  the  flowers  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  horizontally  spreading  stalks.  The  perianth  consists  of  five 
or  six  oblong  greenish  lobes,  within  which  is  found  a  tuft,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  stamens,  each  of  which  has  a.  very 
short  filament  and  an  oblong  two-lobed  anther  bursting  longi- 
tudinally, and  surmounted  by  an  oblong  lobe,  which  is  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  connective.  There  is  usually  no  trace  of  ovary 
in  the  male  flowers,  though  by  exception  one  m^y  occasionally 
be  formed. 

The  female  flower  consists  of  a  cup-like  receptacle,  inseparate 
from  the  ovary,  and  bearing  at  its  upper  part  a  bract  and  two 
bracteoles.  From  the  margin  springs  a  perianth  of  four  short 
lobes.  The  one-celled  ovary  is  immersed  within  the  recep- 
tacular  tube,  and  is-  surmounted  by  a  short  style  with  two 
short  ribbon-like  stigmatic  branches.  The  solitary  ovule  springs 
erect  from  the  base  of  the  ovarian  cavity.  The  fruit  is  a  kind  of 
drupe,  the  fleshy  husk  of  which  is  the  dilated  receptacular  tube, 
while  the  two-valved  stone  represents  the  two  carpels.  The 
solitary  seed  has  no  perisperm  or  albumen,  but  has  two  large 
and  curiously  crumpled  cotyledons  concealing  the  plumule, 
the  leaves  of  which,  even  at  this  early  stage,  show  traces  of 
pinnae. 

The  species  best  known  is  J.  reiiOf  the  common  walnut,  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  of  Armenia,  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  north-west  Himalayas.  Traces  of  the  former  existence 
of  this  or  of  a  very  closely  allied  species  are  found  in  the  Post- 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Provence  and  elsewhere,  proving  the  former 


much  wider  extension  of  the  spedesT'  At  the  present  day  the 
tree  is  largdy  cultivated  in  most  temperate  countries  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber  or  for  its  edible  nuts.  The  timber  is  specially 
valued  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work  and  for  gunstocks,  the 
beauty  of  its  markings  rendering  it  desirable  for  the  first-named 
purpose,  while  its  strength  and  elastidty  fit  it  for  Ihe  second. 
The  leaves  and  husk  of  the  fruit  are  resinous  and  astringent, 
and  are  sometimes  used  medicinally  as  well  as  for  dydng  pur- 
poses. A  Spifitus  Nucis  JugUmdis  is  given  as  an  antispasmodic. 
It  doubtless  owes  its  properties  to  the  alcohol  which  it  contains. 
Sugar  is  also  prepared  from  the  sap  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
obtained  from  the  maple.  The  young  fruits  are  used  for  pick- 
ling. When  ripe  the  seeds  are  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy, 
while  in  France  much  oil  of  fine  quality  is  extracted  from  them 
by  pressure.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  varying 
in  the  degree  of  hardihood,  time  of  ripening,  thickness  of  shell, 
size  and  other  particulars.  In  the  dimate  of  Great  Britain  a 
late  variety  is  preferable,  as  securing  the  young  shoots  against 
injury  from  frost,  to  which  otherwise  they  are  very  subject. 
The  kcmd  of  the  large-fruited  variety  is  of  very  indifTerenl 
quality,  but  its  large  shells  are  made  use  of  by  the  French  as 
trinket  cases. 

The  walnut  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  British  botanical  writings, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  It  ^ro«$ 
well,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
Eneland ;  but  large  trees  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as  Ross-shire  in 
sheltered  places.  The  tree  succeeds  in  deep,  sandy  or  calcareous 
loams,  ana  in  stiff  loams  resting  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  reqoiics 
free  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Jt  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  oc- 
cauonally  by  budding,  jEralting  or  inarchmg  for  the  perpetuation  of 
special  varieties.  Seedlmgs  should  be  protected  from  frost  during  the 
first  winter.  The  trees  form  their  heads  naturally,  and  therefore 
little  pruning  is  required,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  cut  oifF  strag- 
eling  growths,  and  to  prevent  the  branches  from  interlacing.  The 
best  time  for  performing  this  is  in  the  autumn,  just  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Plants  raised  from  the  seed  seldom  become  pixxiactive  tiO 
they  are  twenty  years  old.  The  fruit  is  produced  at  the  extrrmiiies 
of  the  shoots  ol  the  preceding  year;  and  therefore,  in  gathering  ihc 
crop,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  young  wood.  In  some 
parts  of  Engbnd  the  trees  are  thrashed  with  rods  or  poks  to  obtaia 
the  nuts,  but  this  is  not  a  commendable  mode  of  collecting  them. 

Among  the  American  species  J.  nigra,  the  black  walnut,  is  espcci* 
allv  noteworthy  as  a  very  handsome  tree,  whose  timber  is  of  great 
value  for  furniture  purrmses,  but  which  is  now  becoming  scarce,  la 
Britain  it  forms  a  magnificent  tree.  The  white  walnut  or  butternut. 
J.  cinerm^  is  a  smaller  tree,  though  it  sometimes  reaches  100  ft.  ia 
height;  its  inner  bark  yields  an  extractive,  juglandin,  given  as  an 
hepatic  stimulant  and  cathartic  in  doses  of  3-5  grains. 

Closely  allied  to  the  walnuts,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
them,  arc  the  hickories. 

WALPOLE.  HORATIO  or  Horace  (1717*1797).  English 
pohtician  and  man  of  letters,  4th  eari  of  Orford— a  title  to 
which  he  only  succeeded  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
he  is  little  known — was  bom  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on 
the  24th  of  September  1717.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  five 
children  of  the  ist  earl  of  Orford  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  by 
Catherine  Shorter,  but  by  some  of  the  scandal-mongers  erf  a 
later  age,  Carr,  Lord  Hervcy,  half-brother  of  John,  Lord  Hervey, 
afterwards  second  earl  of  Bristol,  has  been  called  his  father. 
If  this  ruiliour  be  correct,  no  such  suspicion  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Horace  Walpole.  To  his  mother  he  erected  a 
monument,  with  an  inscription  couched  in  terms  of  sincere 
affection,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Ahbey, 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  his  sarcasms 
never  spared  the  Newcastlesand  the  Hardwickcs,  who  had  shown, 
as  he  thought,  lukewarmncss  in  support  of  his  father's  ministry. 
On  the  26th  of  April  1737  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Quadruple  Alliance  "  with  Thomas 
Gray,  Richard  West  .and  Thomas  Ashton,  and  became  very 
intimate  with  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  George  Augustus 
S^lwyn  and  the  two  Montagus,  and  in  1735  matriculated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Two  years  (1739-1741)  were  spent 
in  Gray's  company  in  the  recognized  grand  tour  of  France  and 
Italy.  They  stopped  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  and  lingered  for 
three  months  at  Rheims.  on  the  pretence  of  learning  the  French 
language.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  whose  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Lady  Walpole,  shared  their  sodcty  in  the  French  dty.     The 
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Other  tiro  members  of  this  little  cirde  next  proceeded  to  Florence, 
vine  Walpole  rested  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  villa  of  Horace 
Mum,  the  British  envoy-extraordinary  for  forty-six  years  to 
Uie  court  of  Tuscany.  Mann's  family  had  long  been  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  his  guests,  and  they  continued 
correspondents  imtil  1786.  As  they  never  met  again,  their 
friendship,  unlike  most  of  Walpolc's  attachments,  remained 
unbroken.  After  a  short  visit  to  Rome  (March-June  1740), 
and  after  a  further  sojourn  at  Florence,  Walpole  and  Gray 
paited  in  resentment  at  Reggio.  Walpole  in  after  years  took 
the  blame  of  this  quarrel  on  himself,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  arose  from  his  laying  too  much  stress  on  his  superiority 
ia  position.  In  1744  the  two  friends  were  nominally  reconciled, 
b«t  the  breach  was  not  cemented. 

Walpole  came  back  to  England  on  the  xsth  of  September 
1741'  He  had  been  returned  to  parliament  on  the  X4th  of  May 
1741  for  the  Cornish  borough  of  Callington,  over  which  his 
eUer  brother,  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
RoQes,  excreted  supreme  influence.     He  represented  three 
coostituencies  in  succession,  Callington  x 741-17 54,  the  family 
borough  of  Castle  Rising  from  1754  to  1757,  and  the  more 
important  constituency  of  King's  Lynn,  for  which  his  father 
Ittd  long  sat  in  parliament,  from  the  latter  date  until  1768.    In 
that  year  he  retired,  probably  because  his  success  in  political 
hie  had  not  equalled  his  expectations,  but  he  continued  until 
the  end  of  his  days  to  follow  and  to  chronicle  the  acts  and  the 
ipeeches  of  both  houses  of  parliament.    Through  his  father's 
infhieoa  he  had  obtained  three  lucrative  sinecures  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  for  many  years  (1745-1784)  he  enjoyed  a  share, 
Btimated  at  about  £1500  a  year,  of  a  second  family  perquisite, 
the  coUectorship  of  customs.    These  resources,  with  a  house  in 
Ailingtott  Street,  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  father,  enabled 
him,  a  bachelor  all  his  days,  to  gratify  his  tastes.    He  acquired 
u  1747  the  lease  and  in  the  next  year  purchased  the  reversion 
of  the  charmingly  situated  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twicken- 
ham, on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames.    Six  years  later  iie  began  a 
series  of  alterations  in  the  Gothic  style,  not  completed  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  under  which  the  original  cottage 
hecame  transformed  into  a  building  without  parallel  in  Europe. 
On  the  25th  of  June  1757  he  established  a  printing-press  there, 
vhich  he  called  "  Offidna  Arbuteana,"  and  many  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  own  works  were  struck  off  within  its  walls. 
llirDugh  Walpole's  influence  Dodsley  published  in  1753  the 
dever,  if  eccentric,  designs  of  Richarid  Bentley  (the  youngest 
riiild  of  the  great  scholar,  and  for  some  time  a  proligi  of  Hora(^ 
Walpole)  for  the  poems  of  Gray.    The  first  work  printed  at 
Strawberry  Hill  was  two  odes  ol  Gray  (8th  of  August  Z7S7)i 
and  among  the  reprints  were  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhwy, 
Meme»s  of  CrammotUf  Hentzner's  Journey  into  England^  and 
Lord  Whitworth's  Accouni  of  Russia,  The  rooms  of  this  whimsi- 
cal edifice  were  crowded  with  curiosities  of  every  description, 
and  the  bouse  and  its  contents  were  shown,  by  tickets  to  admit 
four  persons,  between  xa  and  3  from  May  to  October,  but  only 
<«e  party  was  admitted  on  each  day,  and  the  owner,  although 
caaEDoored  of  notoriety,  simulated  discontent  at  this  limited 
iotmsion  into  his  privacy.    Walpole  paid  several  visits  to  Paris, 
vhere  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bladame  du  Deffand  (q.v.) 
<a  1765,  and  they  corre^wnded  until  her  death  in  1780.    His 
Bcphev,  the  reckless  3rd  earl,  died  on  the  5th  of  December  X79X, 
aad  Horace  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  but  he  never  took  his 
(rface  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  sometimes  signed  his  name  as 
"  the  unde  of  the  late  eari  of  Orford."  All  his  Ufe  long  he  was  a 
victim  of  the  gout,  but  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  died 
uoiarried,  in  Berkeley  Square,  London,*  to  which  he  had  re- 
Bond  in  October  Z779>  on  the  ^nd  of  March  1797.  He  was 
hoiied  privately  at  Houghton.    The  family  estate  descended 
to  the  eari  of  Cholmondeiey,  whose  ancestor  had  married  Horace 
Winnie's  younger  sister.    All  Walpole's  printed  books  and 
aaauaoipu  were  left  to  Robert  Berry  (d.  xgth  of  May  18x7) 
and  hb  two  daughters,  Mary  (i763-x852)  and  Agnes  (1764- 
i8$2),  and  Mary  Berry  editml  the  five  volumes  of  Walpole's 
«c«hs  which  were  publ^bed  in  z  798.  Their  friendship  had  been 


very  dear  to  the  dfcKning  days  of  Walpole,  who,  it  has  even 
been  said,  wished  to  marry  Mary  Berry.  By  his  will  each  of  the 
ladies  obtained  a  pecuniary  legacy  of  £4000,  and  for  their  lives 
the  house  and  garden,  formerly  the  abode  of  his  friend  Kitty 
Clive,  which  adjoined  Strawbmy  Hill.  Strawberry  Hill  went 
to  Mrs  Anne  Damer,  daughter  of  his  lifelong  friend  General 
Conway,  for  her  life,  but  it  was  entailed  on  his  niece  the  countess 
dowager  of  Waldegrave  and  her  heirs.  The  collections  of  Straw- 
berry Hill,  which  he  had  spent  nearly  fifty  years  in  amassing, 
were  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  George  Robins  in  1843. 
They  are  described  in  a  catalogue  of  that  date,  and  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine  for  that  year. 

The  pen  was  ever  in  Horace  Walpole's  hands,  and  his  entire 
compositions  would  fill  many  volumes.  His  two  works  of 
imagination,  the  romance  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto  (1764)  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Mysterious  Mother  (X768),  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten. The  Cditfe  ofOtrania,  purporting  to  be  a  story  translated 
by  William  Marshal,  gent.,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Muralto,  canon  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Otranto,  was 
often  reprinted  in  England,  and  was  translated  into  both  French 
and  Italian.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
its  power  in  raising  the  passions  of  fear  and  pity,  but  from 
Hazlitt  it  met  with  intense  condemnation;  its  real  importance, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  started  the  romantic  revival 
The  Mysterious  Mother ,  a  tragedy  too  horrible  for  representation 
on  any  stage,  was  never  intended  for  performance  in  public,  and 
only  fifty  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill.  By 
Bjrron,  who,  like  Horace  Walpole,  affected  extreme  liberalism, 
and  like  him  never  forgot  that  he  was  bom  within  the  purple, 
this  tragedy  was  pronounced  "  of  the  highest  order  J^  Several  of 
Walpole's  antiquarian  works  merit  high  praise.  The  volume  of 
Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third 
(1760),  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rehabilitate  a  character 
previously  stamped  with  infamy,  diowed  acuteness  and  research. 
These  doubts  provoked  several  answers,  which  are  criticized  in 
a  supplement  edited  by  Dr  E.  C.  Hawtrey  for  the  PhUobiblon 
Society  (1854).  A  work  of  more  lasting  reputation,  which  has 
retained  its  vitality  for  more  than  a  century,  is  entitled  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  in  En^ndf  with  some  Account  of  the  Principal 
Artists;  cotUcted  by  George  Vertue,  and  now  digested  and  piMished 
from  ids  original  manuscripts  by  Horace  Walpole  (4  vols.,  1763- 
X771).  Its  value  to  art  students  and  to  admirers  of  biographical 
literature  demanded  its  frequent  reproduction,  and  it  was  re- 
edited  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway  in  five 
volumes  (1826-X828),  and  then  again  was  revised  and  edited  by 
R.  N.  Womum  in  X849.  A  cognate  volume,  also  based  on  the 
materials  of  Vertue,  is  entitled  the  Catalogue  of  Engravers  Born 
and  Resident  in  England  (1763),  which,  like  its  more  famous 
predecessor,  often  passed  through  the  press.  On  the  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  AuUufrs  of  England  (1758)  Walpole  spent 
many  hours  of  toilsome  research.  The  best  edition  is  that 
which  appeared  in  five  volumes,  in  x8o6,  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Thomas  Park,  who  carefully  verified  and  diligently 
augmented  the  labours  of  the  original  author.  As  a  senator 
himsdf ,  or  as  a  private  person  following  at  a  distance  the  combats 
of  St  Stephen's,  Walpole  recorded  in  a  diary  the  chief  incidents 
in  English  politics.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  studied,  a  silent 
spectator  for  the  most  part,  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages 
who  trod  the  stage  of  politics,  and  when  he  quitted  the  scene  he 
retained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  chief  actors.  If  he  was 
sometimes  prejudiced,  he  rarely  distorted  the  acts  of  those  whom 
he  disliked;  and  his  prejudices,  which  lie  on  the  suriace,  were 
mainly  against  those  whom  he  considered  traitors  to  his  father 
These  diaries  extend  from  1750  to  X783,  and  cover  a  period  of 
momentous  importance  in  the  aimals  of  the  national  history. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  was 
edited  by  Lord  Holland  (X846);  its  successor.  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  King  George  III.,  was  published  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  (4  vols.,  1845),  and  re-edited  in 
1894  by  Mr  G.  F.  Russell  Barker;  the  last  volumes  of  the  series, 
Jowmo^  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  from  ijji  to  178J,  were 
edited  and  illustrated  by  John  Doran  (2  vols.,  1859),  and  were 
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edited  ^ath  an  btrodaction  by  A.  F.  Steuart  (London,  1909). 
To  these  works  should  be  added  the  Reminiscences  (3  vols., 
1819),  which  Walpole  wrote  in  1788  for  the  gratification  of  the 
Misses  Berry.  These  labours  would  in  themselves  have  rendered 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole  famous  for  all  time,  but  his  de- 
lightftd  Letters  are  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  His  corre- 
spondents were  numerous  and  widespread,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  William  Cole  (1714-1782),  the  clerical  antiquary  of  Milton; 
Robert  Jephson,  the  dramatist;  William  Mason,  the  poet;  Lord 
Hertford  during  his  embassy  in  Paris;  the  countess  of  Ossory; 
Lord  Harcourt;  George  Montagu,  his  friend  at  Eton;  Henry 
Seymour  Conway  (1721-1795)  and  Sir  Horace  Mann.  With 
most  of  these  friends  he  quarrelled,  but  the  friendship  of  the 
last  two,  in  the  former  case  through  genuine  liking,  and  in  the 
latter  through  his  fortunate  absence  from  England,  was  never 
interrupted.  The  Letters  were  published  at  different  dates,  but 
the  standard  collection  is  that  by  Mrs  Paget  Toynbee  (1903- 
1905),  and  to  it  should  be  added  the  volumes  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Walpole  by.  his  old  friend  Madame  du  DeCTand 
(4  vols.,  1810).  Dr  Doran's  publication,  Mann  and  Manners  at 
the  Court  of  Florence  (1876),  is  founded  on  the  epistles  sent  in 
Vtum  to  Walpole  by  the  envoy-extraordinary.  Other  works 
relating  to  him  are  Horace  WaipoU  and  his  World,  by  L.  B 
Seeley  (1884);  Horace  Walpok,  a  memoir  by  Austin  Dobson 
(1890  and  1893);  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press, 
by  M.  A.  Havens  (1901).  Walpole  has  been  called  "  the  best 
letter-writer  in  the  Engl^  language  ";  and  few  indeed  are  the 
names  which  can  compare  with  his.  In  these  compositions  his 
very  foibles  are  penned  for  our  amusement,  and  his  love  of  trifles 
— for,  in  the  words  of  another  Horace,  he  was  ever  "  nescio  quid 
meditans  nugarum  et  totus  in  illts  " — ministers  to  our  instruction. 
To  these  friends  he  communicated  every  fashionable  scandal, 
every  sodal  event,  and  the  details  of  every  political  struggle  in 
English  life.  The  politicians  and  the  courtiers  of  his  daey  were 
more  akin  to  his  character  than  were  the  chief  authors  of  his  age, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  his  estimates  of  such  writers  as  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  Gibbon  and  Hume.  On  many  occasions  he  displayed 
great  liberality  of  disposition,  and  he  bitterly  deplored  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  his  neglect  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton.  Chatter- 
ton  wrote  to  Walpole  in  1769,  sending  some  prose  and  verse 
fragments  and  offering  to  place  information  on  English  art  in 
Walpole's  hands.  Encouraged  by  a  kindly  reply,  Chatterton 
appealed  for  help.  Walpole  made  inquiries  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  imposter.  He  finally  returned  the 
manuscripts  in  his  possession,  and  took  no  notice  of  subsequent 
letters  from  Chatterton. 

Abundant  information  about  Horace  Walpole  will  be  found  in  the 
Memeiriol  him  and  of  his  contemporaries  edited  by  Eliot  Warburton 
(1851)1  }•  H.  Jesse's  George  Sehoyn  and  his  Contemporaries  (4  vols., 
18^3-1844)  and  the  extracts  from  the  journals  and  correspondence 
of  Miss  Berry  (3  vols.,  1866) ;  and  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
mention  oi  Macaulay's  sketch  of  Walpole's  life  and  character. 

(W.  P.  C4 

WALPOLE,  SIR  SPENCER  (1839-X907),  English  historian  and 
civil  servant,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1839.  He  came 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  famous  Whig  prime 
minister,  being  descended  from  his  brother,  the  ist  lord  Walpole 
of  Wolterton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  latter's  great-grandson, 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole  (1807-1898),  thrice 
home  secretary  under  Lord  Derby,  and  through  his  mother  was 
grandson  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Tory  prime  minister  who  was 
murdered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  from  1858  to  7867  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  then  be- 
coming an  inspector  of  fisheries.  In  188  2  he  was  made  Ueutenant- 
govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  1893  to  1899  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Post  Office.  In  1898  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
Although  well  known  as  a  most  efficient  public  servant,  and  in 
private  life  as  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's 
real  title  to  remembrance  is  as  an  historian.  His  family  con- 
nexions gave  him  a  natural  bent  to  the  study  of  public  affairs, 
and  their  mingUng  of  Whig  and  Tory  in  politics  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  that  quality  of  judicious  balance — inclining,  however. 


to  the  Whig  or  moderate  Liberal  side — which,  together  with  his 
sanity  and  accuracy,  is  so  characteristic  of  his  writings.  His 
principal  work,  the  History  oj  England  from  i8ts  (1878-1886), 
in  six  volumes,  was  carried  down  to  1858,  and  was  ctmtinued 
in  his  History  of  Tteenty-Five  Years  (1904).  Among  his  other 
publications  come  his  lives  of  Spencer  Perceval  (1894)  and  Lonl 
John  Russell  (1889),  and  a  volume  of  valuable  Studies  in  Bio- 
graphy (1906);  and  he  wrote  the  section  of  the  article  English 
History,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica.   He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1907. 

WALPOLE  OF  WOLTERTON.  HORATIO,  tst  Babon  (167S- 
1757),  English  diplomatist,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Walpole  of 
Houghton,  Norfolk,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  Walpoles  owned  land  in  Norfolk  in  the 
1 2th  century  and  took  their  name  from  Walpole,  a  village  in  the 
county.  An  early  member  of  the  family  was  Ralph  de  Walpole, 
bishop  of  Norwich  from  12S8  to  1299,  and  bishop  of  Ely  from 
1 299  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of  March  1302.  Among  its  later 
jnembers  were  three  brothers,  Edward  (1560-163 7).  Richard 
(1564-1607)  and  Michael  (1570-^.  1624),  aU  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Another  Jesuit  in  the  family  was  Henry 
Walpole  (1558-1595),  who  wrote  An  Epitaph  of  the  life  and  deoA 
of  the  most  famous  dcrh  and  virtuous  priest  Edmund  Campion, 
After  an  adventurous  and  courageous  career  in  the  service  of 
the  order,  he  was  arrested  on  landing  in  EngUnd,  was  tortured 
and  then  put  to  death  on  the  X7th  of  April  1595.' 

Bom  at  Houghton  on  the  8th  of  December  1678  and  educated 

at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Horatio  Walpole  became 

a  fellow  of  King's  and  entered  parllainent  in  1702,  remaining 

a  member  for  fifty-four  years.    In  1715,  when  his  brother.  Sir 

Robert,  became  first  lord  of  the  Ireasuty,  he  was  made  secretary 

to  the  treasury,  and  in  17 16,  having  already  had  some  experience 

of  the  kind,  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  The  Hague.    He 

left  office  with  his  brother  in  17x7,  but  he  was  soon  in  harness 

again,  becoming  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Irdaod  ia 

1720  and  secretary  to  the  treasury  a  second  time  in  1721.    In 

1722  he  was  again  at  The  Hague,  and  in  1723  he  went  to  Paris, 

where  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 

and  minister  plenipotentiary.     He  got  on  intimate  terms  with 

Fleury  and  seconded  his  brother  in  hb  efforts  to  maintain  friendly 

relations  with  France;  he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 

congress  of  Soissons  and  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Seville 

(November  1729).    He  left  Paris  in  1730  and  in  1734  went  to 

represent  his  country  at  The  Hague,  where  he  remained  until 

1740,  using  all  his  influence  in  the  cause  of  European  peace. 

After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  T742  Horatio  defended  his 

conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  in  a  pamphlet.  The 

Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  pursued.    Later  he  wrote  an 

Apology,  dealing  with  his  own  conduct  from  17x5  to  1739,  and  an 

A  nswer  to  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Bolingbrohe*s  letters  on  the  study  of 

history  (printed  1763).   In  X756  he  was  created  Baron  Walpole  of 

Wolterton,  this  being  hb  Noriolk  seat,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of 

February  1757.    Hb  eldest  son,  Hpratio,  the  2nd  baron  (1723- 

1809),  was  created  earl  of  Oriord  in  x8o6,  and  one  of  hb  son 

was  Major-General  George  Walpole  (x  7 58-1835),  under-seczctary 

for  foreign  affairs  in  x8o6. 

See  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole  (2nd  cd.,  1808}; 
the  same  writer.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1816);  and  Charles, 
comte  de  Baillon,  Lord  Walpole  d  la  cour  de  France  (1867). 

WALPURGIS  (Walpusga  or  Walburqa),*  ST  (d.  e.  780). 
English  missionary  to  Germany,  was  bom  in  Sussex  at  iht 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  She  was  the  sbter  of  Willibald, 
the  first  bbhop  of  Eichstitt  in  Bavaria,  and  Wunnibald,  first 
abbot  of  Heidenheiro.  Her  father,  Richard,  b  thought  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Hlothere,  9th  king  of  Kent;  her  mother,  Winna 
or  Wuna,  a  sbter  of  St  Boniface.  At  the  instance  of  Boniface 
and  Willibald  she  went  about  750  with  some  other  nuns  to  foond 

^  The  Letters  of  Henry  WalpeU,  S.J.,  from  the  original  maaincriots 
at  Stonyhurst  College,  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp  tor 
private  circulation  (1873).  See  the  Rev.  A.  Jessopp,  One  CenwUt^n 
of  a  Norfolh  House  \1S7B). 

*  French  forms  of  the  name  are  Cualbouig,  Falbouig,  Vaubourg 
and  Avougouig. 
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a  Gcnninjr,  Hn  Gnl  tcttlemtnt  wu  U 
t  iliocoe  oi  Uuni.  tjid  two  yean  Iiler  (7:4) 
■bi  bmac  ibbos  ol  Ihe  Bennlictiae  nuntmy  >L  Heidcnhrici  ia 
Ik  diocae  dC  EiohsUlt.  On  Ibe  dulh  al  Wunnibald  in  760  ihc 
sdccodcd  bLm  in  hii  chATge  Alio,  ictaining  the  BuperiDtcDdenca 
of  botli  bousn  until  her  duth.  Ha  rcUcs  wen  Imnslaled  to 
Eicblilt.  vbere  the  wu  laid  in  «  hollow  nxk,  Irota  whiFb 
dudnl  1  kind  ol  biluminoiu  oil  if lerwirds  known  u  Wilpuifit 
(mIh  ind  TTganicd  u  of  mincuLoiu  efficjicy  a^iinst  diaeue.  It 
a  Kill  uid  (a  oudc  fiom  ibe  uiat't  bones  (opecialiy  Irom 
Oclober  le  Febnuiy)  and  was  choaen  by  Cardinal  Newman  ai 
u  nample  ol  a  credible  mirack.  The  cave  became  a  pbcc  of 
pilgnmage,  and  a  fine  church  waa  built  over  the  spot.     WalpurEis 

Uiy,  in  day  Uking  tbe  plm  of  ui  euTm  hnthen  (tstivil 
wUch  ini  duncteiutd  by  various  rites  naildng  Ihc  be^nning 
<t  Bimner.  She  ii  regatded  as  the  protedirss  ogainsl  magic  arts 
(d  Ike  Walpurp-Nacht  dance  in  Godhe'i  Fauil).  In  an  ahe 
il  rrproentnl  with  a  croaiei,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  flask  of 

Her  lid  wn  written  by  the  prubyler  WolHuiTd  and  dedinUd  10 
EitentuU.  biihcipDl  Eichilllt  (Slt4-9l6)-  Sec  tkt  BdlUadiu  AcU 
wncn.  h4.  m.  February  3J.  6n  WalpunH..  WilliUld  and 
WinntHld  «  Cl  F.  BnwH.  Bniface  af  CrciiUm  md  hii  Cm- 

WALSAl.  marie'  esprit  LAoH  (i834-t<)io),  French 
Hnnimsl.  was  bocn  at  £vreui  in  iB}«.  Fiom  1866  to  1S6B 
he  ediinj  a  joumal  copied  U  TrattU.  to  which  he  conlribuled 
nuy  vilaible  sacialagial  inkks.  In  1870  he  «>*  appcdnled 
pnfsBr  of  political  economy  at  Laiiaannep  a  post  which  he 
KUbrd  until  his  relirement  in  iS«i.  He  died  on  Ibe  4lh  ol 
Juoiry  1910.  Wains  b  best  known  for  his  malbcmilical 
Ucaimem  of  tconomio.  and  Ibe  eitteme  care  he  has  shown  in 
^4  works  in  disJinfulahing  theory  and  practice.  His  most 
inpoiUnt  works  are  £lliiuiUi  d'tcnumit  polilique  fun  (iSj4~ 
ttjj)  ti^  TUtrit  malUmcli^ut  de  la  ricluiK  itcialc  {iSS}). 

^tiap^^r:il*itMict  i<l  "ei^J^U  Jimr'Ul  (March.  1910)  % 
VHrBjo  PueiD.  hn  tuctemr  in  ihe  chair  d[  poliiLcal  econoinr  at 


■(LBDS,  or  MoaSE  fOdOainiu  riamanii),  *.  large  marine 
BUTnmsl  allied  10  the  seals,  represenEing  a  Family  by  itself. 
The  lofiDCT  word  is  a  modiHcalion  ol  the  Scandinavian  taOniii 
«  Amlru  ("  whale-hoiK ").  the  laller  an  adaptation  of  Ihc 
Bdbiu  name  (or  the  animal.    A  full-grown  male  walrus  measura 

a  heavy,  bulky  animal,  especiollv  thick  about  the  shoulders. 
The  bnd  B  rounded,  Ihe  eyes  1 


a  (nmp  of  stiff,  bcialiy  whi^l 
■honer  ui  oM  animals.  The  I 
•kin.    The  fore-limla  are  free 


only  (r 


equal  lagth,  hul  the  fini  slightly  Ihe  longest.  Each  di|^I  has 
4  null  Battened  nail,  situated  on  Ihe  inner  turiace  at  a  con- 
ndenhle  distance-  from  the  end.  The  hind-limbs  are  enclosed 
ia  Ihe  skin  ol  Ihc  body,  almost  10  Ihe  heel.  The  free  ponion 
■hm  crpaoded  is  fan.shapti],  Ibe  two  outer  Iocs  (lint  and  fifth) 
being  the  longest,  especially  Ihc  latlet.  Flaps  of  skin  project 
(nuiderahly  beyond  the  bones  of  the  toes.  The  naib  ol  the  first 
>nl  Ulh  toes  are  minute  and  Baitened;  those  ol  the  second, 
Ikird  lod  fourth  elongated,  sub-compressed  and  polnled.  The 
•olcsofbotb  lore  and  hind  feet  iic  bare,  rough  and  wany.  The 
arfsce  o(  the  skin  generally  is  covered  with  sbon,  adpressed  hair 
'  I  hght  yellowish. brown  colour,  which,  on  the  under  parts  of 


the  body  and  base  of  Ihe  flip[ 
SHuetimes  almost  diaappeari 


.  [he  : 


lark  reddish 


wriaklBd,  especially  ot 
drep  and  heavy  folds. 
One  of  the  most  striking  charade 


of  Ihe  animal  In  II 
overed.  It  is  everywhere  mori 
the  shoulders,  where  it  is  thro 


tnrealed  beneath  tl 


r  of  tusks  which  descend  almost  directly  downwards  from  the 
ler  jaw,  sometimes  attaining  a  length  o[  20  tn.  or  more. 
Ihe  female  Ihey  are  as  long  or  sametitDa  longer  than  In  the 
le,  but  less  massive.  In  the  young  of  the  Gni  year  they  are 
visible.  Thqe  lusk^  cnrrtspond  to  the  canine  teeth  of  other 
mmaU.  All  the  olber  teeth,  including  Ihe  hiwer  canina,  art 
ch  alike — small,  simj^  and  one-rooted,  and  with  crowns, 

beteetharelost  early,  or  irmain  through  life  in  a  rudimentary 
gum.  The  lusks  an  formidable 
principal  use  seems  to  be  Kiaping 
and  digging  among  sand  and  shingle  for  the  mollusct  and  cnii- 
taceans  on  which  the  walrus  feeds.  They  are  said  also  10  aid  in 
climbiDguptheslippery  rocks  and  ledges  of  ice  on  which  so  much 
of  the  animal's  life  Is  passed. 

Walruses  are  more  or  less  gregarious  in  their  habits,  being  met 
with  generally  in  companies  or  herds  of  various  sizes.  They  are 
only  found  neat  Ifae  coast  ot  on  large  massn  of  floating  ice,  and 
rarely  far  out  in  Ihe  open  sea;  and,  though  often  noving  from 
one  part  of  tbdr  teeduig.ground  to  anolher,  have  no  regular 
migrations.    Their  young  are  bom  between  April  and  JuM. 


very  round  and  full, 

rather  quickly  seven  or  nine  111 

The  principal  food  ot  the  wi 

especially  Ifyii  Irunatia  and  i 


IS  grinding  teeth  and  ton( 
he  animal.  It  also  ieeds 
les  and  shrimps.     Fortioj 


re  than  two  Thdr  strong 
lympaihy  for  each  other  in 
have  had  the  opportimily  of 
When  one  is  wounded  the 
Although  humtesi  and  in- 


icribed  by  Dr  Kane  as  "  something 
■  and  the  deepest  baying  of  amawiff, 
its  bark  or  detached  noiet  repeated 


It  whether  swallowed  inieotionaDy 
il. 

al  products  ol  the  walrus  are  its  oil,  hide  (used 
harness  and  sole-leather  and  Iwisled  into  tiller- 
,.  The  ivory  of  the  latter  is.  however,  inferior 
t  of  the  elephant.  Its  Besh  forms  an  important 
<  the  Eskimo  and  Chukchi.  Ol  the  coast  tribes 
:d  people  the  walrus  formed  the  chief  means  of 
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Walruses  are  confined  to  the  northern  circumpolar  regions, 
extending  apparently  as  far  north  as  explorers  have  penetrated. 
On  the  Athuitic  coast  of  America  the  Atlantic  q)ecies  was 
met  with  in  the  x6th  century  as  low  as  the  southern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  hist  century  was  common  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  on  the  shores  of  LAbrador.  It  still  inhabits 
the  coast  round  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis  Strait  and  Greenland, 
whjcre,  however,  its  numbers  are  decreasing.  It  is  not  found  on 
the  Arctic  coast  of  America  between  the  97th  and  x  58th  meridians. 
In  Europe,  occasional  stragglers  have  reached  the  British  Isles; 
and  it  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Finmark.  It  is 
rare  in  Iceland,  but  Spitzbergen,  Novaia  Z^emblia  and  the  western 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  are  constant  places  of  resort. 
The  North  Pacific,  including  both  sides  of  Bering  Strait,  northern 
Kamchatka,  Alaska  and  the  Pribyloff  IsUnds  are  also  the 
haunts  of  numerous  wahruses,  which  axe  isolated  from  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic  by  long  stretches  of  coast  in  Siberia  and 
North  America  where  they  do  not  occur*  The  Pacific  walrus 
appears  to  be  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  the  Atlantic; 
its  tusks  are  longer  and  more  slender,  and  curved  inwards;  and 
the  whiskers  arc  smaller,  and  the  muzzle  relatively  deeper  and 
broader.  These  and  certain  other  differences  have  led  to  its 
being  considered  specifically  distinct,  under  the  name  of  Odo- 
baenus  obesus.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  form.  Though  formerly  found  in  immense  herds,  it  is 
becoming  scarce,  as  the  methods  of  destruction  used  by  American 
whalers  are  more  certain  than  those  of  the  Chukchi,  to  whom 
the  walrus  long  aflforded  the  principal  means  of  subsistence. 

Fossil  remains  of  walruses  and  closely  allied  axiimals  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  Belgium  and  France, 
in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary  age.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L.*) 

WALSALL,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Black  Country,  and  on  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Tame. 
Pop.  (1891)  71,789;  (1901)  86430.  It  is  i2o|  m.  N.W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  on  which 
system  it  is  a  centre  of  several  branches,  and  is  served  by  the 
Birmingham-Wolverhampton  branch  of  the  Midbnd  railway  and 
by  canals.  The  town,  though  of  ancient  foundation,  is  modem 
in  appearance.  The  central  part  stands  high  on  a  ridge  at 
the  northward  termination  of  which  is  the  church  of  St 
Matthew,  dating  in  part  from  the  xsth  century,  but  almost 
wholly  rebuilt.  The  council  house  and  town  hall  was  completed 
in  1905;  there  are  two  theatres,  a  free  library  and  museum, 
and  an  institute  of  science  and  art.  Recreation  groimds  include 
a  picturesque  arboretum,  Reed's  Wood  and  Palpey  Park. 
Queen  Mary's  Schools  are  a  foundation  of  1554;  here  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  educated  John  Hough  (1651-1743),  the  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whom  James  II.  sought  to  eject 
from  office,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Worce- 
ster; and  John,  Lord  Somcrs  (1651-17x6),  Lord  Keeper  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  There  are  large  charities,  and 
Walsall  was  the  scene  of  the  charitable  work  of  Sister  Dora  (Miss 
Pattison)  whom  a  statue  commemorates.  Coal,  limestone  and 
ironstone  are  mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  important 
products  are  saddlery  and  leather-work,  horses'  bits  and  all 
metal  harness  fittings;  there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
locks,  keys,  bolts  and  other  hardware  are  made,  both  in  Walsall 
and  at  Bloxwich,  a  brgc  industrial  suburb.  Three  annual  fairs 
are  held.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  councillors. 
Area,  7480  acres. 

Walsall  {WaUskaks,  Walskaa,  WalsaUr)  is  included  in  the  list 
of  lands  given  in  996  to  the  church  of  Wolverhampton,  which, 
however,  did  not  retain  it  long.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  II. 
to  Herbert  Ruffus,  and  Henry  HI.  confirmed  it  to  his  grandson 
(1227).  Later  the  manor  passed  to  the  Bassets  and  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  Warwick  the  King-maker  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Henry  VUI.  granted  it  (1538)  to  Dudley,  afterwards  duke  of 
Northumberland.  William  Ruflus  in  the  reign  of  John  granted 
to  the  burgesses,  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  1 3  marks  silver  and 
of  a  rent  of  i2d.  for  every  burgage,  all  services,  customs  and 


secular  demands  belonging  to  him  and  his  heirs,  except  tallage. 
Henry  IV.  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  a  grant  of  freedom  from 
toll  on  the  ground  that  Walsall  was  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Crown.  A  mayor  and  twenty-four  brethxen  who  fonned  the 
council  of  the  borough  are  mentioned  in  X440,  but  the  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  Charles  I.  (X627),  con&fiimed 
in  i66x,  incorporating  it  under  the  title  of  "the  Mayor  and 
Conunonalty  of  the  Borough  and  Foreign  of  Wakall":  uxtder 
the  act  of  1835  the  town  was  goverxied  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen 
and  eighteen  town  councillors.  It  was  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment till  X832.  Walsall  had  a  merchant  gild  in  1390;  in  the 
17th  century  it  was  already  known  for  its  manufacture  of  iron 
goods  and  nail-making.  In  the  x8th  century  the  staple  industry 
was  the  making  of  chapes  and  shoe-buckles,  and  the  town  sutfered 
when  the  latter  weht  out  of  fashion.  Two  fairs,  on  Mifharhnss 
day  and  September  3x,  were  granted  in  1399.  The  Tuesday 
market,  which  is  still  held,  and  two  fairs  on  OCL^xt  38  and  May  6. 
were  granted  in  14x7  to  Richard  Qeauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Stafford-,  E.  L.  Glew.  History  of  Ike 
Borough  and  Foreign  of  Walsail  (X856}'. 

WALSH,  JOHN  HENRY  (x8io-x888),  English  writer  on  spott 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Stonehenge,"  was  bom  at  Hackney, 
London,  on  the  sxst  of  October  1810.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  X844.  For  several  years  he  followed  his  professioo 
of  surgeon,  but  gradually  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  success 
of  his  works  on  the  subject  of  sport.  He  removed  from  the 
country  to  London  in  1853,  and  the  following  year  brought  out 
his  first  important  book,  The  Greyhound  (3rd  cd.  x87s).  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  originally  contributed  to  "  Bell's  Life."  In  1856 
appeared  his  Manual  of  British  Rural  Sports,  which  enjoyed 
many  editions.  During  the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Fieldf  and  became  its  editor  at  the  dose  of  1857.  Among  his 
numerous  books  published  under  the  name  of "  Stonehenge  "  are 
The  Shot-Gun  and  Sporting  Rifle  (iiBs9),  The  Dog  in  Health  and 
Disease  (1859;  4th  ed.  X887),  The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  in  the 
Field  (x86i;  X3th  ed.  1890),  Dogs  of  the  British  Isles  (1867; 
3rd  ed.  1885),  The  Modem  Sportsman's  Gun  and  RijU  (1882- 
1884).  WhUe  editor  of  The  Field  Walsh  instituted  a  aeries  of 
triab  of  guns,  rifles  and  sporting  powders  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  which  greatly  tended  to  the  devek^oacnt  of 
sporting  firearms;  and  his  influence  upon  all  branches  of  sport 
was  stimulating  and  beneficial.  He  died  at  Putney  on  the  S2th 
of  February  x888. 

WALSH,  PETBR  [Valesius]  (c.  x6i8-x688),  Irish  pdUUdaa 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  at  Mooretown,  co.  Kildare,  and 
studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  joined  the  Franciscans  and  acquired 
Jansenist  sympathies.  In  1646  he  went  to  Kilkenny,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebel "  confederate  Catholics,"  and,  in  <^>position 
to  the  papal  nuncio  Rinuccini,  urged,  and  in  X649  helped  to 
secure,  peace  with  the  viceroy  Ormonde.  Persecuted  from  this 
time  by  the  irreconcilable  supporters  of  the  papal  claims,  and 
even  in  danger  of  death,  after  Cromwell's  conquest  <A  Ireland 
he  lived  obscurely  in  London  and  abroad.  On  the  restoratioo 
he  urged  his  patron  Ormonde  to  su|^x>rt  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  natural  friends  of  royaity  against  the  sectaries, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  lot  and  efface  the  impression 
made  by  their  successive  rebellions  by  a  loyal  renK>nstranoe  to 
Charles  H.,  boldly  repudiating  papal  infallibility  and  interference 
in  public  affairs,  and  affirming  undivided  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
For  eight  years  he  canvassed  for  signatures  to  this  address,  but 
in  spite  of  considerable  support  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  deterred  the  dergy  and  nearly  wrecked 
the  scheme.  From  1669  until  his  death  he  lived  in'LoiKlon. 
much  re^>ecled  for  his  honesty,  loyalty  and  learning.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  Franciscan  chapter-general  in  1670,  he 
remained  a  devout  adherent  of  his  church,  although  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  Anglicans,  accepting  their 
orders  and  attending  their  churches.  He  nude  a  full  submission 
to  Rome  before  his  death,  though  the  fact  has  been  quesliooed. 
He  wrote  (1672-1684)  a.  series  of  controversial  letters  against 
Pope  Gregory  VH.'s  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  over  princes; 
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a  voloBUDoas  History  of  Ike  Rtmanstrance  (1674);  Hibemica 
(1682),  a  worthless  history  of  Ireland;  in  1686  a  reply  to  the 
Pepery  of  Thomas  Barlow  (1607-1691),  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and 
other  works.     In  these  writings  he  consistently  upheld  the 

doctrine  of  dvil  liberty  a^inst  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 

See  Sl  R.  Gardiner,  History  of  Ike  Great  Cml  War;  O.  Burnet, 
History  of  kis  own  Times,  l.  195;  T.  Carte,  Life  of  Ormonde  (new  ed. 
iSsO;  Diet.  Not.  Btog.  lix. 

WALSH,  WILUAM  (1663-1708),  English  poet  and  critic,  son 
of  Joseph  Walsh  of  Abberley,  Worcestershire,  was  bom  in  1663. 
He  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
in  1678.  Leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  settled 
ia  bis  native  county,  and  was  returned  M.P.  for  Worcester  in 
1698,  1701  and  X702.  In  1705  he  sat  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
On  the  accesswn  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  made  "gentleman  of  the 
borse,"  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  noted  by  Narcissus 
LuUrdl  on  the  x8th  of  March  1708.  He  wrote  a  Dialogue  con- 
anting  Wotmen^  being  a  Defence  of  the  Sex  (1691),  addressed  to 
"Eugenia";  and  Letters  and  Poems,  Amorous  and  Gallant 
(preface  dated  1692,  printed  in  Jonson's  Miscellany,  1716,  and 
separately,  1736) ;  love  lyrics  designed,  says  the  author,  to  impart 
to  the  world  "  the  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart."  It  is 
not  as  a  poet,  however,  but  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Pope  that  Walsh  is  remembered.  Pope's  Pastorals  were  suIh 
mitted  for  his  criticism  by  Wycherley  in  1705,  and  Walsh  then 
catered  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  young  poet.  The 
letters  are  printed  in  Pope's  Works  (ed.  Elwin  and  Courthope, 
vi  49-60).  Pope,  who  visited  him  at  Abberley  in  1707,  set 
great  value  upon  his  opinion.  "  Mr  Walsh  used  to  tell  me,"  he 
ays,  "  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling;  for  though  we 
bad  Kveial  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great  poet  that 
was  correct,  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my  study  and  my 
aim."  The  excessive  eulogy  accorded  both  by  Dryden  and 
P<^  to  Walsh  must  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground  of 
personal  friendship.  The  life  of  Virgil  prefixed  to  Dryden's 
tnnslatkm,  and  a  "  Preface  to  the  Pastorals  with  a  short  defence 
tt  Virgfl,  against  some  of  the  reflections  of  Monsieur  Fontenella," 
botb  ascribed  at  one  time  to  Walsh,  were  the  work  of  Dr  Knightly 
Cbetwood  (1650-1720).  In  1704  Walsh  collaborated  with  Sir 
John  Vanbnigh  and  William  Congreve  in  Monsieur  de  PoW' 
uamgnac,  or  Squire  TrHooby;  an  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  farce. 

VtUth's  Poems  are  incluMO  in  Anderson's  and  other  collections  of 
tbc  Britidi  poets.  See  Tke  Lives  of  tke  Poets,  voL  iiL  pp.  151  el  acq., 
published  1753  as  by  Tfacophilus  Cibber. 

WALSmOHAH,  SIR  FRANCIS  (r.  1530-1590),  English 
statesoao,  was  the  only  son  of  William  Walsingham,  common 
sergeant  of  London  (d.  March  1534),  by  his  wife  Joyce,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  Denny  of  Cheshunt.  The  family  is  assumed  to 
have  sprung  from  Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  but  the  earliest 
authentic  traces  of  it  are  found  in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the 
iSth  century;  and  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  families  which, 
baving  accumulated  wealth  in  the  city,  planted  themselves 
out  as  landed  gentry  and  provided  the  Tudor  monarchy  with 
its  justices  of  the  peace  and  main  support.  To  this  connexion 
Bay  also  be  attributed  much  of  the  inf  uence  which  London 
csoted  over  Eni^ish  policy  in  the  z6th  century.  Sir  Francis's 
ireat-grcat-great-grandfather,  Alan,  was  a  cordwainer  of  Grace- 
cbndi  Street;  Alan's  son  Thomas,  a  vintner,  purchased  Scad- 
bury  in  Chislefaorst,  and  Thomas's  great-grandson  William 
boQ^t  Foot's  Cray,  where  Frands  may  have  been  bom.  His 
vnde  Sir  Edmund  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  his  mother 
*xa  related  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  a  member  of  Heniy  VIII. 's 
privy  conndl  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed. 

Fnnds  matriculated  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  Sir  John  Cheke  was  provost,  in  November 
1548;  and  he  continued  studying  there  amid  strongly  Protest- 
ut  influences  until  Michaelmas  1550,  when  he  appears,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  have  gone  abroad  to  complete  his 
education  (Stlhlin,  p.  79).  Returning  in  1552  he  was  admitted 
St  Clay's  Inn  on  January  28,  1553,  but  Edward  VI. 's  death  six 
QOQtbs  later  induced  him  to  resume  his  foreign  travels.  In 
»5SS-»SS6  he  was  at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted  a  ".con- 
siUarius  "  ia  the  faculty  of  laws.    Returning  to  England  after 


Elizabeth's  accessbn  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Banbufy'  to  her 
first  parliament,  which  sat  from  January  to  May  1559.  He 
married  in  January  1562  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Barnes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  widow  of  Alexander  Carleill,  whose 
son-in-law  Christopher  Hoddesdon  was  closely  associated  with 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Lyme  Regis  in  Elizabeth's  second  parliament  of  1563  as 
well  as  for  Banbury,  and  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former  borough. 
He  may  have  owed  his  election  to  Cecil's  influence,  for  to  Cecil 
he  subsequently  attributed  his  rise  to  power;  but  his  brother- 
m-law  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  well  known  at  court  and  in  1566 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  that  year  Walsingham 
married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  1564;  his 
second  was  also  a  widow,  Ursula,  daughter  of  Henry  St  Barbe 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley  of  Appuldurcombe,  captain 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Her  sister  Edith  married  Robert  Bcale, 
afterwards  the  chief  of  Walsingham's  henchmen.  By  his  second 
wife  Wabingham  had  a  daughter  who  married  firstly  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  secondly  Robert  Devereux,  second  earl  of  Essex,  and 
thirdly  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Clanricarde. 

Walsingham's  earliest  extant  communicatioxis  with  the 
government  date  from  1567;  and  m  that  and  the  following  two 
years  he  was  supplying  Cecil  with  information  about  the  move- 
ments of  foreign  ^ies  in  London.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
in  Paris  dechired  in  1570  that  he  had  been  for  two  years  engaged 
in  collecting  contributk>ns  from  English  churches  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Huguenots  in  France;  and  he  drew  up  a  memorial 
depicting  the  dangers  of  Mary  Stuart's  presence  in  England  and 
of  the  project  for  her  marriage  with  Norfolk.  Ridolfi,  the 
conspirator,  was  committed  to  his  custody  in  October  1569, 
and  seems  to  have  deluded  Walsingham  as  to  his  intentions; 
but  there  is  inadequate  evidence  for  the  statement  {Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.)  that  Walsingham  was  already  organizing  the  secret 
police  of  London.  In  the  sununer  of  1570  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  designated  to  succeed  Norris  as  ambassador  at 
Paris.  La  Mothe  F&ielon,  the  French  ambassador  in  England, 
wrote  that  he  was  thought  a  very  able  man,  devoted  to  the 
new  religion,  and  very  much  in  Cecil's  secrets.  Cecil  had  in 
1569  triumphed  over  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  party 
in  the  council ;  and  Walsingham  was  the  ablest  of  the  new  men 
whom  he  brought  to  the  front  to  give  play  to  the  new  forces 
which  were  lo  carve  out  England's  career. 

An  essential  element  in  the  new  policy  was  the  substitution 
of  an  alliance  with  France  for  the  old  Burgundian  friendship. 
The  affair  of  San  Juan  de  Ulna  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanbh 
treasure-ships  in  1568  had  been  omens  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
with  Spain;  Ridolfi's  plot  and  Philip  II.'s  approaches  to  Mary 
Stuart  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  the  struggle  would  be 
fought;  and  it  was  Walsingham's  business  to  reconcile  the 
Huguenots  with  the  French  government,  and  upon  this  reconcilia- 
tion to  base  an  Anglo-French  alliance  which  might  lead  to  a 
grand  attack  on  Spain,  to  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  destruction  of  Spain's  monopoly  in  the  New  World,  and  to 
making  Protestantism  the  dominant  force  in  Europe.  Walsing- 
ham threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement.  He  was 
the  anxious  fanatic  of  Elizabeth's  advisers;  he  lacked  the 
parience  of  Burghley  and  the  cynical  coolness  of  Elizabeth.  His 
devotion  to  Protestantism  made  him  feverishly  alive  to  the 
perils  wbich  threatened  the  Reformation;  and  he  took  an 
alarmist  view  of  every  situation.  Ever  dreading  a  blow,  he  was 
always  eager  to  strike  the  first;  and  alive  to  the  perils  of  peace, 
he  was  blind  to  the  dangers  of  war.  He  supplied  the  momentum 
which  was  necessary  to  counteract  the  caution  of  Burghley  and 
Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  probably  fortunate  that  his  headstrong 
counsels  were  generally  overruled  by  the  circumspection  of  his 
sovereign.  He  would  have  plunged  England  into  war  with 
Spain  in  1572,  when  the  risks  would  have  been  infiniteily  greater 
than  in  1588,  and  when  the  Huguenot  influence  over  the  French 
government,  on  which  he  relied  for  support,  would  probably 
have  broken  in  his  bands.  His  dear-cut,  strenuous  policy  of 
open  hostilities  has  alwa3rs  had  its  admirers;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  bow  pHgianH  could  have  secured  from  it  more  than  she 
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actually  did  from  Elizabeth's  more  Fabian  tactics.  War, 
declared  before  England  had  gained  the  navd  experience  and 
weaRh  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  before  Spain  had  been 
weakened  by  the  struggle  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  sea-rovers,  would  have  been  a  desperate  expedient; 
and  the  ideas  that  any  action  on  Elizabeth's  part  could  have 
made  France  Huguenot,  or  prevented  the  disruption  of  the 
Netherlands,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  idle  dreams  of  Protestant 
enthusiasts. 

Walsingham,  however,  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist, 
and  he  reserved  these  truculent  opinions  for  the  ears  of  his  own 
government,  incurring  frequent  rebukes  from  Elizabeth.  In  his 
professional  capacity,  his  attitude  was  correct  enough;  and, 
indeed,  his  anxiety  for  the  French  alliance  and  for  the  marriage 
between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou  led  him  to  suggest  concessions  to 
Anjou's  Catholic  susceptibilities  which  came  strangely  from  so 
staunch  a  Puritan.  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  marry,  and 
although  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  England 
and  France  in  April  1572,  the  French  government  perceived 
that  public  opinion  in  France  would  not  tolerate  an  open  breach 
with  Spain  in  Protestant  interests.  Coligny's  success  in  captivat- 
ing the  mind  of  Charles  IX.  infuriated  Catherine  de  MMicis, 
and  the  prospect  of  France  being  dragged  at  the  heels  of  the 
Huguenots  infuriated  the  Catholics.  The  result  was  Catherine's 
attempt  on  Coligny's  life  and  then  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, which  placed  Walsingham's  person  in  jeopardy  and 
ruined  for  the  time  all  hopes  of  the  realization  of  his  poh'cy  of 
active  French  and  English  co-operation. 

He  was  recalled  in  April  1573,  but  the  queen  recognized  that 
the  failure  had  been  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  and  eight  months 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council  and  made  joint 
secretary  of  state  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  He  held  this  office 
jointly  or  solelv  until  his  death;  in  1577  when  Smith  died, 
Dr  Thomas  Wilson  was  associated  with  Walsingham;  after 
Wilson's  death  in  1581  Walsingham  was  sole  secretary  until 
July  1586,  when  Davison  began  his  brief  and  ill-fated  seven 
months'  tenure  of  the  office.  After  Davison's  disgrace  in  February 
1587  Walsingham  remained  sole  secretary,  though  Wolley  as- 
sisted him  as  Latin  secretary  from  1 588  to  1 590.  He  was  also 
returned  to  parliament  at  a  by-election  in  1576  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey  in  succession  to  Charles  Howard,  who  had  become 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Surrey 
in  1584, 1586  and  1588.  He  was  knighted  on  December  x,  1577. 
and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  April  22, 1578. 

As  secretary,  Walsingham  could  pursue  no  independent  policy; 
he  was  rather  in  the  position  of  permanent  under-secretary  of  the 
combined  home  and  foreign  departments,  and  he  had  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  Burghley 
and  the  queen.  He  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of  more 
vigorous  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  abroad, 
though  now  his  clients  were  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  Pluguenots. 
In  June  1 578  he  was  sent  with  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Netherlands, 
mainly  to  glean  reliable  information  on  the  complicated  situation. 
He  had  interviews  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  Casimir  who 
was  there  in  the  interests  of  Protestant  Germany,  with  Anjou 
who  came  in  his  own  interests  or  in  those  of  France,  and  with 
Don  John,  who  nominally  governed  the  country  in  Philip's  name; 
the  story  that  he  instigated  a  plot  to  kidnap  or  murder  Don  John 
is  without  foundation.  His  letters  betray  discontent  with  Eliza- 
beth's reluctance  to  assist  the  States;  he  could  not  understand 
her  antipathy  to  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  returned  in  October, 
having  accomplished  little. 

In  August  1581  he  was  sent  on  a  second  and  briefer  mission  to 
Paris.  Its  object  was  to  secure  a  solid  Anglo-French  alliance 
against  Spain  without  the  condition  upon  which  Henry  III. 
insisted,  namely  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou. 
The  French  government  would  not  yield,  and  Walsingham  came 
back,  to  be  followed  by  Anjou  who  sought  in  personal  interviews 
to  overcome  Elizabeth's  objections  to  matrimony.  He,  too, 
was  unsuccessful;  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  dismissed  with 
some  English  money  and  ostensible  assurances  of  support. 
But  aeaetly  Elizabeth  countermined  his  plana;  unlike  Walsing- 


ham,  she  would  sooner  have  seen  Philip  remain  master  of  the 
Netherlands  than  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  His 
final  embassy  was  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  in  1583,  and  here  his 
vehement  and  suspicious  Protestantistai  led  him  astray  and 
provoked  him  into  counterworking  the  designs  of  his  ovm 
government.  He  was  convinced  that  James  was  as  hostile  to 
Elizabeth  as  Mary  herself,  and  failed  to  perceive  that  be  was  as 
inimical  to  popery  as  he  was  to  presbyterianism.  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley  were  inclined  to  try  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  king, 
and  the  event  justified  their  policy,  which  Walsingham  did  his 
best  to  frustrate,  although  deserted  on  this  occasion  by  his  chief 
regular  supporter,  Leicester. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Walsingham. was  mainly  occupied  in 
detecting  and  frustrating  the  various  plots  formed  against 
Elizabeth's  life;  and  herein  he  achieved  a  success  denied  bira 
in  his  foreign  policy.  He  raised  the  English  system  of  secret 
intelligence  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  At  one  time  he  is 
said  to  have  had  in  his  pay  fifty-three  agents  at  foreign  courts, 
besides  eighteen  persons  whose  functions  were  even  more  obscure. 
Some  of  them  were  double  spies,  sold  to  both  parties,  whose  real 
sentiments  are  still  conjectural;  but  Walsingham  was  more 
successful  in  seducing  Catholic  spies  than  his  antagonists  were 
in  seducing  Protestant  spies,  and  most  of  his  information  came 
from  Catholics  who  betrayed  one  another  In  his  office  in  London 
men  were  trained  in  the  arts  of  deciphering  correspondence, 
feigning  handwriting,  and  of  breaking  and  repairing  seals  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  detection.  His  spies  were  naturally  doubtful 
characters,  because  the  profession  does  not  attract  honest  men; 
morality  of  methods  can  no  more  be  expected  from  counter- 
plotters  than  from  plotters;  and  the  prevalence  of  political  or 
religious  assassination  made  counterplot  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  most  famous  of  the  plots  frustrated  by  Walsingham  was 
Anthony  Babington's,  which  he  detected  in  1586.  Of  the  guilt 
of  the  main  conspirators  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  complidity  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  been  hotly  disputed.  Walsingham  had  long 
been  convinced,  like  parliament  and  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  Mary;  but  it  was  only  the  discovery 
of  Babington's  plot  that  enabled  him  to  bring  pressure  enough 
to  bear  upon  Elizabeth  to  ensure  Mary's  execution.  This  cir* 
cumstance  has  naturally  led  to  the  theory  that  he  concocted, 
if  not  the  plot,  at  least  the  proofs  of  Mary's  connivance.  Un- 
doubtedly he  facilitated  her  self-incrimination,  but  of  her  active 
encouragement  of  the  plot  there  can  be  little  doubt  after  the 
publication  of  her  letters  to  Mendoza,  in  which  she  excuses  her 
complicity  on  the  plea  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  secure  her 
liberation.  Considering  the  part  he  played  in  this  transaction, 
Walsingham  was  fortunate  to  escape  the  fate  which  the  queen 
with  calculated  indignation  inflicted  upon  Davison. 

Walsingham  died  deeply  in  debt  on  April  6,  1590.  Since  X579 
he  had  lived  mainly  at  Bam  Elms,  Barnes,  maintaining  an 
adequate  establishment;  but  his  salary  did  tfot  cover  hi% 
expenses,  he  was  burdened  with  his  son-in-law  Sir  PhUip  Sidney's 
debts,  and  he  obtained  few  of  those  perquisites  which  Elizabeth 
lavished  on  her  favourites.  He  had  little  of  the  courtier  about 
him;  his  sombre  temperament  and  directness  of  speech  irritated 
the  queen,  and  it  says  something  for  both  of  them  that  be 
retained  her  confidence  and  his  office  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Dr  Kari  St^thlin't  elaborate  and  scholarly  Sir  Francis  WaUingham 
find  seine  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  vol.  i.,  1908}  supersedes  all  pre\-io«s 
accounts  of  Walsingham  so  far  as  it  goe«  (1573) ;  Dr  St&hlin  nas  also 
dealt  with  the  early  history  of  the  family  in  hts  Die  Walsinikam  bis 
tur  Mitie  des  j6.  Jahrkunderts  (Heidelberg,  1905).  Vast  masse*  cC 
Walsingham's  correspondence  arc  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  and 
the  Bntish  Museum;  some  have  been  epitomised  in  the  Fortigu 
Calendar  (as  far  as  1582);  and  his  correspondence  duringhis  tvo 
embassies  to  Fntux  was  published  in  extenso  by  Sir  Dudley  Dieses  in 
1655  uader  the  title  The  CompUat  Ambassador,  posably,  as  has  been 
su^ested  by  Dr  Stfthlin,  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  similar  policy  then 
being  pursued  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  ascription  to  Sir  Francis  of 
Arcana  Aulica:  or  Walsingjkam's  Manual  of  Prmdeniial  Maxims  Jar 
the  Statesman  and  the  Courtier  is  erroneous;  the  book  is  really  the 
translation  of  a  French  treatise  by  one  Edward  Walstnehani  who 
flourished  c.  1643^1659.  See  also  Webb,  Miller  and  Bcck«-ith'a 
History  of  Ckislekursi  (1899)  and  Did.  Nat,  Biog.  Ux.  a3t-34i(X 
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Mr  Cboycn  Reul,  who  edited  tlie  BardoH  Papers  V'  Camden  "  aer. 
1909),  relating  to  Mary's  trial,  was  in  1910  enga^  on  an  elaborate 
file  of  Walsindiam,  pah  of  which  the  present  wnter  was  able  to  see 
is  MS.  (A.F.  P.) 

WALSIKGHAII.  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1422),  English  chronicler, 
was  probably  educated  at  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  and  at  Oxford. 
He  became  a  monk  at  St  Albans,  where  he  appears  to  have 
passed  the  whcde  of  his  monastic  life  except  the  six  years  between 
1394  and  1400  during  which  he  was  prior  of  another  Benedictine 
boose  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  At  St  Albans  he  was  in  chazge 
of  the  scriptorium,  or  writing  room,  and  he  died  about  1422. 
Walsingbam's  most  important  work  is  his  Hisloria  Anglicana, 
a  valuable  piece  of  work  covering  the  period  between  1272  and 
1422. .  Some  authorities  hold  that  Walsingham  himself  only 
wiote  the  section  between  1377  and  1392,  but  this  view  is  con- 
troverted by  James  Gairdner  in  his  Early  ckronicUrs  of  Europe 

(1879). 

The  Historia,  which  from  the  beginning  to  1377  is  largely  a  com- 
piUtion  from  eariier  chroniclers,  was  published  by  Matthew  Parker  in 
1574  as  Historia  AnglUu  brms.  For  the  "  Rolls  "  series  it  has  been 
edited  in  tnw  volumes  by  H.  T.  Riley  (1863-1864).  Covering  some  of 
the  same  Round  Walsingham  wrote  a  Ckronicon  Angfiae:  tnb  deals 
viib  English  history  from  1328  to  1388  and  has  been  edited  by  Sir 
E.  M.  Thompson  for  the  "  RoDs  "  series  ( 1 874).  H  is  other  writings  in- 
dudc  the  GeUa  abbatum  monasterii  S.  Albani  and  the  Ypodigma 
Nenstriag.  ThtCesta  is  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  St  Albans  from  the 
foandatioo  of  the  abbey  to  1 381.  The  original  work  of  Walsingham 
is  the  period  between  1308  and  1381.  the  earlier  part  being  merciv  a 
oompiUtion ;  it  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  "  series  by  H  T.  Riley 
(1867-1869).  The  Ypodigma  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  dukes  of 
Kormandv,  but  it  also  conuins  some  English  history  and  its  value 
is  not  grnt.  Compiled  about  1419.  it  was  dedicated  to  Henry  V. 
aad  vas  written  to  lustify  this  king's  invasion  of  France.  U  was  first 
puMikbed  by  Matthew  Parker  in  1574.  and  has  been  edited  for  the 
"  Rolls  "  series  by  H .  T.  Riley  (1876).  Another  history  of  England  by 
Wakittgham  dealing  with  the  period  between  1273  and  1391^  is  in 
aunuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  This  arrccs  in  many  particulars 
vitb  the  CkrontcOH  Angfiae,  but  it  is  much  less  hostile  to  John  of 
Gaaot,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Walsingham  is  the  main  authority  for  the 
hiftory  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  11.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V..  including  the  nsine  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1181.  He  shows 
considerable  animus  against  John  Wydiffe  and  the  Lolbrds. 

WALTER*  HUBERT  (d.  1205).  chief  justiciar  of  England  and 
aichbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  relative  of  Ranulf  de  GlanvlU, 
the  great  justiciar  of  Henry  II..  and  rose  under  the  eye  of  his 
kinsman  to  an  important  position  in  the  Curia  Regis.  In  1184 
and  in  ii8s  he  appears  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  He  was 
employed,  sometimes  as  a  negotiator,  sometimes  as  a  justice, 
sometimes  as  a  royal  secretary.  He  received  no  clerical  pro- 
aotkm  from  Henry  II.,  but  Richard  I.  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Ssiisbory,  and  by  Richard's  command  he  went  with  the  third 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  gained  the  respect  of  all  the 
cnsaaders,  and  acted  as  Richard's  principal  agent  in  all  negotia- 
tions with  Saiadin,  being  given  a  place  in  the  first  band  of  pilgrims 
that  entered  Jerusalem.  He  led  the  English  army  back  to 
Eo^and  after  Richard's  departure  from  Palestine,  but  in 
Sidly  be  heard  of  the  king's  captivity,  and  hurried  to  join  him  in 
Germany.  In  1 193  he  returned  to  England  to  raise  the  king's 
ransom.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  made  justiciar.  He  was  very  successful  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  after  Richard's  last  visit  he  was  practic- 
ally the  ruler  of  EngUnd.  He  had  no  light  task  to  keep  pace 
viib  the  king's  constant  demand  (or  money.  He  was  compelled 
u>  work  the  administrative  machinery  to  its  utmost,  and  indeed 
to  invent  new  methods  of  extortion-  To  pay  for  Richard's 
nnsom,  he  had  already  been  compelled  to  tax  personal  property, 
the  first  instance  of  such  taxation  for  secidar  purposes.  The 
main  feature  <rf  all  his  measures  was  the  novel  and  extended  use 
of  rqmsenUtion  and  election  for  all  the  purposes  of  government. 
He  chief  measures  are  contained  in  his  instruction  to  the  itinerant 
justices  <rf  1194  and  1198,  in  his  ordinance  of  119s  for  the  con- 
mvatioQ  of  the  peace,  and  in  his  scheme  of  1198  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  carucage.  The  justices  of  1194  were  to  order  the 
election  of  four  coroners  by  the  suitors  of  each  county  court. 
These  new  officers  were  to  "  keep."  s.e.  to  register,  the  pleas  of 
tbe  crown,  an  important  duty  hitherto  left  to  the  sheriff.  The 
JBiies,  both  for  answering  the  que3tk>ns  asked  by  the  judges  and 
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for  trying  cases  under  the  grand  assise,  were  to  be  chosen  by  a 
committee  of  four  knights,  also  elected  by  the  suitors  of  each 
cotmty  court  for  that  purpose.     In  1195  Hubert  issued  an 
ordinance  by  which  four  knights  were  to  be  appohited  in  every 
bimdred  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  peace,  and  from  this  humble 
begimiing  eventually  was -evolved  the  o£Sce  of  justice  of  the 
peace.    His  reliance  upon  the  knights,  or  middle-class  land- 
owners, who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  the  pob'tical  fore* 
ground,  is  all  the  more  Interesting  because  it  is  this  class  who, 
either  as  members  of  parliament  or  justkes  of  the  peace,  were  to 
have  the  effective  rule  of  England  in  their  hands  for  so  many 
centuries.    In  X198,  to  satisfy  the  king's  demand  for  money, 
Hubert  demanded  a  carucage  or  plough-tax  of  five  shillings  on> 
every  plough-land  (carucate)  under  cultivation.    This  was  the 
old  tax,  the  Danegeld,  in  a  new  and  heavier  form  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  levying  it.    To  make  it  easier,  the  justiciar 
ordered  the  assessment  to  be  made  by  a  sworn  jury  in  every 
hundred,  and  one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  these  jurors 
were  also  dected.  Besides  these  important  constitutional  changes 
Hubert  negotiated  a  peace  with  Scotland  in  zz9S>  and  in  Z197 
another  with  the  Welsh.    But  Richard  had  grown  dissatisfied 
with  him,  for  the  carucage  had  not  been  a  success,  and  Hubert 
had  failed  to  overcome  tbe  resistance  of  the  Great  Council  when 
its  members  refused  to  equip  a  force  of  knights  to  serve  abroad. 
In  1 198  Hubert,  who  had  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in  the 
primacy  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  Canterbtuy  monks,  gave  these 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  complaining  to  the  pope,  for  in 
arresting  the  London  demagogue,  William  Fit2  Osbert,  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  Bow  Church,  which  belonged 
to  the  monks.   The  pope  asked  Richard  to  free  Hubert  from  all 
secular  duties,  and  he  did  so,  thus  making  the  demand  an  excuse 
for  dismissing  Hubert  from  the  justiciaxahip.    On  the  27th  of 
May  1 199  Hubert  crowned  John,  making  a  speech  in  which  th6 
old  theory  of  election  by  the  people  was  enunciated  for  the  laat 
time.  He  also  took  the  office  of  chancellor  and  cheerfully  worked 
under  Geoffrey  Fits  Peter,  one  of  his  former  subordinates.    In 
1 201  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  Augiistus  of 
France,  and  in  x  202  he  returned  to  England  to  keep  the  kingdom 
in  peace  while  John  was  losmg  his  continental  possessions.    In 
Z20S  he  dial.    Hubert  was  an  ingenious,  original  and  industrious 
public  servant,  but  he  was  grasping  and  perhaps  ((ishonest. 

See  W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  (1897):  Miss  K. 
Norgate's  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  ii.  (1887);  W. 
Stubbs.  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Roger  of  Hoveden's  Chronicle  ("  Rolls" 
aeries.  1868-187 1). 

WALTER,  JOHV  (17^8/9-18x2),  founder  of  The  Times 
newspaper,  London,  was  bom  In  1738/9,  probably  in  London, 
and  from  the  death  of  his  father,  Richard  Walter  (about  1755/6), 
until  1781  was  engaged  m  a  prosperous  business  as  a  coal 
merchant.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  establishing  a  Coal 
Exchange  in  London;  but  shortly  after  x 781,  when  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  solely  as  an  underwriter  and  became  a  member 
of  Lloyd's,  he  over-spectdated  and  failed.  In  1782  he  bought 
from  one  Henry  Johnson  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  printing 
from  "  logotypes  "  {i.e.  founts  of  words  or  portions  of  words, 
instead  of  letters),  and  made  some  improvements  in  it.  In  1784 
he  acquired  an  old  printing  ofike  in  Blackfriars,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Printing-house  Square  of  a  later  date,  and 
established  there  his  "  Logographic  Office."  At  first  he  only 
undertook  the  printmg  of  books,  but  on  zst  January  1785 
he  started  a  small  newspaper  called  The  Daily  Universal  Register , 
which  on  reaching  its  940th  number  on  ist  January  1788  was 
renamed  Tlu  Times.  The  printing  business  developed  hnd 
prospered,  but  the  newspaper  at  first  had  a  somewhat  chequered 
career.  In  1789  Mr  Walter  was  tried  for  a  libel  in  it  on  the 
duke  of  York,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £50,  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour 
and  to  give  surety  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years;  and  for 
further  libels  the  fine  was  increased  by  £xoo,  and  the  imprison- 
ment by  a  second  year.  On  9th  March  X791,  however,  he  was 
liberated  and  pardoned.  In  X799  he  w&s  again  convicted  for 
a  technical  libel,  this  time  on  Lord  Cowper.     He  had  then  given 
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up  the  management  of  tbe  busineas  to  his  ddert  son,  William, 
and  had  (1795)  retired  to  Teddington,  where  he  died,  x6Lh 
November  1812.  In  1759  he  had  married  Frances  Landen 
(died  1798),  by  whom  he  hsid  six  children.  William  Walter  very 
soon  gave  up  the  duties  he  undertook  in  1795,  and  in  1803 
transferred  the  sole  managemoit  of  the  business  to  his  younger 
brother,  John. 

John  Waltek  (a)  (x 776-1847),  who  really  established  the 
great  newspaper  of  which  his  father  had  sown  the  seed,  was  bom 
on  the  33rd  of  February  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  About  1 798  he  was 
associated  with  his  elder  brother  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  business,  and  in  1803  became  not  only  sole  manager  but 
also  editor  of  The  Timts.  The  second  John  Walter  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  the  details  of  whose  practice  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  recover  them.  But  the  conditions  of 
newspaper  work  at  that  time,  together  with  the  natural  reticence 
of  one  bom  to  do,  not  to  talk  about  doing,  drew  over  his  opera- 
tions a  veil  of  secrecy  which  there  are  now  no  means  of  penetrat- 
ing. His  greatness  must  be  measured  by  the  work  he  did.  He 
found  The  Times  one  of  a  number  of  unconsidered  journals  whose 
opinions  counted  for  little,  and  whose  intelligence  lagged  far 
behind  official  reports,  the  accuracy  of  which  they  had  no 
independent  means  of  checking.  He  found  it  unregarded  by  the 
great  except  when  a  stringent  law  of  libel  enabled  them  to 
inflict  vindictive  punishment  in  the  pillory  and  in  prison  for  what 
in  our  days  is  ordinary  political  criticism.  He  left  it  in  1847  a 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  deferred  to  and  even  feared 
throughout  Europe,  consulted  and  courted  by  cabinet  ministers 
at  home,  and  in  intimate  relations  with  the  best  sources  of  inde- 
pendent information  in  every  European  capital.  The  man  who, 
alone  among  contemporaries  of  older  standing  and  with  better 
opportunities,  raised  a  struggling  newspaper  to  a  position  such 
as  no  other  journal  has  ever  attained  or  is  likely  to  attain  in 
future,  needs  no  further  attestation  of  his  exceptional  ability 
and  character.  The  secret  of  an  achievement  of  that  unique 
kind  is  incommunicable.  Yet  we  may  note  some  at  least  of  the 
elements  of  John  Walter's  monumental  success.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  a  feariess  and  perhaps  slightly  aggressive 
independence,  to  which  he  joined  a  steady  and  tireless  energy 
and  a  concentration  of  purpose  which  are  less  conspicuous  in  his 
father's  career.  He  had  been  associated  with  his  brother  in  the 
management  of  the  paper  for  five  years  before  he  took  entire 
control  and  became  his  own  editor  in  1803.  In  the  same  year 
jie  signalized  the  new  spirit  of  the  direction  by  his  opposition  to 
Pitt,  which  cost  him  the  withdrawal  of  government  advertise- 
ments and  the  loss  of  his  appointment  as  printer  to  the  Customs, 
besides  exposing  him  to  the  not  too  scrupulotis  hostility  of  the 
official  world.  These  were  undoubtedly  serious  discouragemenis 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  day.  In  John  Walter's  way  of 
meeting  them  we  find  a  principle  upon  which  he  consistently 
acted  through  life,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  his  success. 
He  never  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  though  distant  object  by  any  petty  calculation  of  immediate 
gain  or  loss.  He  had  set  himself  to  build  up  a  journal  which  all 
the  world  should  recognize  as  independent  of  government  favour, 
and  which  governments  themselves  should  be  compelled  to 
respect  and  reckon  with.  He  was  not  going  to  barter  that 
splendid  inheritance  for  to-day's  mess  of  pottage,  so  he  let  the 
government  do  its  worst  and  held  on  his  way.  At  times  the  way 
must  have  been  hard  and  the  anxiety  great,  but  great  also  was 
the  reward.  For  the  public  in  ever-vddening  circles  received 
assurance,  in  an  age  of  considerable  literary  and  political  servility, 
of  a  man  who  could  not  be  bought,  and  a  newspaper  that  could 
be  neither  hoodwinked  nor  terrorized.  His  determination  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  amenable  to  influence  was 
forcibly  illustrated  when  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  him,  through 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  a  service  of  gold  plate.  It  was  a 
princely  gift,  and  a  flattering  testimony  to  the  European  reputa- 
tion and  authority  of  his  newspaper.  Mr  Walter  promptly 
retvmed  it,  courteously  recognizing  the  honourable  motives  of  the 
giver,  but  stating  that  to  accept  the  gift  would  place  him  under 


a  sense  of  obligation  incompatible  with  the  perfect  indepcBdcnoe 
of  thought  and  action  which  he  desired  to  maintain.  It  was  tbe 
same  jealous  regard  f^r  the  complete  independence  of  Tke  Tiaui 
that  led  him  to  insist,  as  he  did  with  remarkable  success,  upon  the 
strict  anonymity  of  the  able  men  whom  he  selected  with  the  eye 
of  a  general  to  act  as  his  coadjutors.  From  about  x8io  be 
delegated  to  others  editorial  supervision  (first  to  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  then  to  Thomas  Barnes,  and  in  1841  to  J.  T.  Delaae), 
though  never  the  supreme  direction  of  policy.  Their  inflne&ct 
was  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  great  newspaper 
behind  them,  and  behind  the  great  newspaper  was  the  remarkable 
man  who  made  it,  and  never  ceased  from  giving  it  in^ration 
and  direction.  To  unassailable  independence,  inflexible  int^rity 
and  sure  sagacity  he  added  complete  business  knowledge  of 
details,  a  sound  judgment  of  men  and  things,  and  untiring  energy 
in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  literary  quality,  in  typography  (see 
Printing),  in  mechanical  appliances,  and  in  the  organization 
for  the  collection  of  news.  These  are  the  things  that  went  to  the 
making  of  Tke  Times,  and  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the 
second  John  Walter  is  that  he  supplied  them  alL  In  1832  Mr 
Walter,  who  had  purchased  an  estate  called  Bear  Wood,  ia 
Berkshire  (where  his  son  afterwards  built  the  present  hoine), 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  that  county,  and  retained  his  seat 
till  1837.  In  X84X  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Notting- 
ham, but  was  unseated  next  year  on  petition.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Smythe,  had  a  family. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Jtdy  1847. 

John  Walter  (3)  (18x8-1894),  his  eldest  son,  was  bora  at 
Printing-house  Square  in  x8x8,  and  was  educated  at  Etcm  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.  Oa 
leaving  Oxford  he  took  part  in  the  business  management  of  Tke 
Times,  and  on  his  father's  death  became  sole  manager,  though 
he  devolved  part  of  the  work  on  Mr  Mowbray  Morris.  He  wis 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  serious  religious  views,  and  his 
conscientious  character  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  tone  of 
the  paper.  It  was  under  him  that  the  successive  improvements 
in  the  printing  machinery,  begun  by  his  father  in  1814,  at  last 
reached  the  stage  of  the  **  Walter  Press  "  in  1869,  the  i»oneer 
of  modem  newspaper  printing-presses.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Nottingham  as  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1852  and  in  1857.  In  1859  he  was  returned  for 
Berkshire,  and  though  defeated  in  1865,  was  again  dccted  ia 
1868,  and  held  the  seat  till  he  retired  in  1885.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  1894.  He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1842  to 
Emily  Frances  Court  (d.  1858),  and  secondly  in  x86i  to  Flora 
Macnabb.  His  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  John,  was 
accidentally  drowned  at  Bear  Wood  in  1870;  and  be  was 
succeeded  by  Mr  Arthur  Fraser  Walter  (i 846-1 910),  his  second 
son  by  the  first  marriage.  Mr  A.  F.  Waller  remained  chief 
proprietor  of  Tke  Times  till  1908,  when  it  was  converted  into  a 
company.  He  then  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  in  this  position  by  his  son  John. 

See  Newspapers:  Modern  London  Newspapers  {Tke  Times),  for 
the  history  of  the  paper.  (H.  Cu.) 

WALTER.  LUCY  (c.  1630-1658),  mistress  of  the  En^ish  king 
Charles  IL  and  reputed  mother  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (f.t). 
is  believed  to  have  been  bom>in  1630,  or  a  little  later,  at  Roch 
Castle,  near  Haverfordwest.  The  Walters  were  a  Welsh  family 
of  good  standing,  who  declared  for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War. 
Roch  Castle  having  been  captured  and  burned  by  the  pariia- 
mentary  forces  in  1644,  Lucy  Walter  found  shelter  first  in 
London  and  then  at  the  Hague.  There,  in  1648,  she  met  ibe 
future  king,  possibly  renewing  an  earlier  acquaintance.  There 
is  little  reason  for  believing  the  story  that  she  was  his  first 
mistress;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  her  first  lover.  Tbe 
intimacy  between  him  and  this  "brown,  beautiful,  bold  but 
insipid  creature,"  as  John  Eveljrn  calls  her,  who  chose  to  be 
known  as  Mrs  Barlow  (Barlo)  lasted  with  intervals  till  the 
autumn  of  1651,  and  Charles  claimed  the  paternity  of  a  child 
bom  in  1649,  whom  he  subsequently  created  duke  of  Monmouth. 
A  daughter,  Mary  (b.  1651),  of  whom  the  reputed  father  was 
Henry  Bennet,  wd  of  Arlington,  married  William  Saisfidd, 
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bntkr  ai  Patrick  Sarsfidd,  earl  of  Lucan.    On  the  tennination 

of  bcranuMxion  with  Charles  II.,  Lucy  Walter  abandoned  herself 

to  a  life  of  promiscuous  immorality,  which  resulted  in  her 

premature  death,  at  Paris,  in  1658.    Her  name  is  often  wrongly 

vritten  Walters  or  Waters. 

'  See  Scdnioaiia,  AUkorfi  Memoirs  (1869),  pp.  77  seq.  and  Addtndo 
(iSte);  J.  &  Clarke,  Life  of  James  II.  (a  vols.,  1816);  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  vol.  Hi.  (Oxford,  1869-1876);  and  John  Evelyn.  Diary, 
edited  by  W.  Bray  (1890).  '  ^ 

HklTEBL  OP  OOVENTRT  (fl.  1290),  English  monk  and 
cfaronider,  who  was  apparently  connected  with  a  religious  house 
ia  the  province  of  York,  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  historical 
compilation  which  bears  his  name,  the  MemoriaU  Jratris  Walieri 
ie  Cosadria.  The  word  MemoriaU  is  usually  taken  to  mean 
"  comnwuplace  book."  Some  critics  interpret  it  in  the  sense 
of "  a  souvenir,"  and  argue  that  Walter  was  not  the  author  but 
merely  the  donor  of  the  book;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is 
igainst  this  view.  The  author  of  the  MemoriaU  lived  in  the 
Rign  (rf  Edward  I.,  and  mentions  the  homage  done  to  Edward 
as  ovcrbrd  of  Scotland  (1291).  Since  the  main  narrative 
atends  only  to  1225,  the  MemoriaU  is  emphatically  a  second- 
kaad  production.  But  for  the  years  1201-1225  it  is  a  faithful 
trajocript  of  a  contemporary  chronicle,  the  work  of  a  Barnwell 
canon.  A  complete  text  of  the  BamwcU  work  is  preserved  in 
tile  CoU^e  of  Arms  (Heralds'  College,  MS.  10)  but  has  never  yet 
Ueo  printed,  though  it  was  collated  by  Bishop  Stubbs  for  his 
edition  of  the  MemoriaU.  The  Barnwell  aimalist,  living  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  well  situated  to  observe  the  events  of  the 
barons'  war,  and  is  our  most  valuable  authority  for  that  import- 
ant crisis.  He  is  kss  hostile  to  John  than  are  Ralph  of  Coggeshall, 
^oga  of  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris.  He  praises  the  king's 
nunagerocnt  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  wars;  he  is  critical  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  pope  and  the  English  opposition;  he 
r^anb  the  submission  of  John  to  Rome  as  a  skilftd  stroke 
of  pcdicy,  although  he  notes  the  fact  that  some  men  called  it 
a  hmniliation.  The  constitutional  agitation  of  12x5  does  not 
arouse  bis  enthusiasm;  he  passes  curtly  over  the  Runnymede 
conference,  bare^  mentions  Magna  Carta,  and  blames  the 
baioDs  im  the  resumption  of  war.  It  may  be  from  timidity  that 
the  annalist  avoids  attacking  John,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
tbe  middle  classes,  whom  he  represents,  regarded  the  designs  of 
the  feudal  baronage  with  suspicion. 

See  W.  Stubbe'a  edition  of  Walter  Of  Coventry  ("  Rolls  "  aeries, 
2  voh..  i87>-i873):  R.  Pauli,  in  Ceschichte  von  EngUnd  (Hamburg, 
i«5i).  iil  87a.  (H.W.C.D.) 

WALTBBSHAUSEir,  WOLPGAMG  SARTORIUS.  Bason  von 
(1809-1876),  Gennan  geologist,  was  bom  at  Gdttingen,  on  the 
17th  of  December  1809,  and  educated  at  the  university  in  that 
rity.  There  be  devot^  his  attention  to  physical  and  natural 
science,  and  in  particular  to  mineralogy.  During  a  tour  in  1834- 
iSjS  he  carried  out  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  in  various 
puts  of  Europe.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  an  exhaustive 
iavestigition  of  Etna,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  some  inter- 
niptioos  until  1S43.  The  chief  result  of  this  undertaking  was  his 
great  Aiasdes  if /Jia(x858-x86 1),  in  which  he  distinguished  the  lava 
streams  formed  during  the  later  centuries.  After  his  return  from 
£tna  he  visited  Iceland,  and  subsequently  published  Physisck- 
poffapUscke  Skiae  von  Island  (1S47),  Obcr  die  vulkanischen 
Ct^eine  m  SicUien  und  Island  (1853),  and  GeologUcher  Atlas  von 
Idand  (1853).  Meanwhile  he  was  appointed  professor  of  miner- 
*loQr  and  geology  at  Gdttingen,  and  held  this  post  for  about 
ituity  years,  until  his  death.  In  1866  he  published  an  important 
€«ay  entitled  Reckerckes  snr  Us  dimais  de  Vipoqne  adtielU  el  des 
ifofHa  enciennes;  in  this  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Glacial 
period  was  due  to  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
nriace.    He  died  at  Gdttingen  on  the  x6th  of  October  1876. 

WALTHAM,  a  city  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
I'^-S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Charles  river,  about  10  m.  W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  18,707;  (1900)  23,481,  of  whom  6695 
vere  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  27,834.  Waltham  is  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  by  electric  interurban  lines 
ttoneoiBg  with  Boston,  Lowell,  Lexington,  Watertown  and 
KcnoB.   It  is  sttnatcd  on  a  series  of  nigged  Ulls  rising  from  the 


river.  Proipect  Hill  (482  ft.)  commisnds  a  magnificent  view.  A 
tract  of  xoo  acres,  comprising  this  hill  and  an  adjoining  elevation, 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  public  park  by  the  city;  and  there  are 
four  playgrounds  (total  area,  62}  acres)  and,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dty,  a  large  common.  In  Waltham  are  some  43  acres  of  the 
Beaver  Brook  Reservation  and  40  acres  of  the  Charles  River 
Reservation  of  the  Metropolitan  park  system;  in  the  former  are 
the  famous  "  Waverlcy  Oaks."  The  Gore  Mansion,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  by  Christopher  (jore 
(i 758-1829),  a  prominent  lawyer  and  Federalist  leader,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1809-1810,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  X8X4-X817,  is  a  stately  country  house  surrounded 
by  extensive  groimds  in  which  axe  fine  old  oaks  and  elms. 
Above  the  dty  the  Charles  river  is  famous  as  a  canoeing  ground, 
and  there  is  an  annual  canoe  carnival  between  Waltham  and 
Riverside,  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston.  The  dty  has  a  good  public  library  (about  35,000 
volumes  in  19x0).  Its  prindpal  buildings  are  a  state  armoury, 
and  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian),  Christ  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
the  Swedenborgian,  the  First  Baptist  and  Beth  Eden  (Baptist) 
churches.  Waltham  is  the  seat  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  (established  in  Boston  in  1848),  the  first 
institution  of  its  sort  in  the  country,  and  of  the  Waltham  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  (1885),  the  first  school  to  undertake  the 
training  of  nurses  for  "  day  nursing  "  (outside  of  hospital  wards) 
on  the  present  plan,  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Notre 
Dame  Normal  Training  School  (Roman  Catholic),  of  the  New 
Church  School  (New  Jerusalem  Church),  of  two  business  schools, 
and  the  Waltham  Horological  School  (1870),  a  school  for  practical 
watchmaking  and  repairing;  here  also  are  the  Waltham  Hospital 
(1885),  the  Baby  Hospital  (1902)  and  the  Leland  Home  (1879) 
for  aged  women.  In  1905  the  city's  factory  product  was  valued 
at  $7,X49,697  (21*4%  more  than  in  1900).  The  largest  single 
establishment  was  that  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company,  which  has  here  the  largest  watch  factory  in  the  world, 
with  an  annual  production  of  about  a  million  watches.  Watch 
and  clock  materials  were  valued  at  $123,885  in  X905.  In  1905 
cotton  goods  were  second  in  value  to  watches;  and  third  were 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ($516,067).  Other  products 
are  automobiles,  wagons  and  carriages,  bicycles,  canoes,  organs 
and  enamelled  work. 

The  first  white  settlement  was  made  about  1640  and  in  169X 
became  the  Middle  Precinct  of  Watertown.  Ini  738  the  township 
of  Waltham  was  separatdy  organized.  At  various  times  it  was 
increased  in  area,  part  of  Cambridge  being  added  in  1755  and 
part  of  Newton  in  1849,  In  1859  one  of  its  precincts  was  set  off 
to  form  part  of  the  new  township  of  Belmont.  In  1 884  Waltham 
was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  first  power  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  doth  in  the  United  States  was  established  here  in  1814 
as  an  experiment  by  the  company  which  built  the  mills  and  the 
dty  of  Lowell.  Waltham  became  an  important  manufacturing 
dty  in  the  decade  before  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the 
company  which  in  1853  made  the  first  American  machine- 
made  watches  moved  hither  from  Roxbury  and  established  the 
Waltham  watch  industry.  This  watch  company,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Observatory  at  Washington  and  the 
transmission  thence  of  true  time  throughout  the  coimtry  by 
dectric  telegraph,  had  an  elaborate  observatory  for  testing  and 
setting  its  watches. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  Waltham  Holv  Csoss,  a  market 
town  in  the  Epping  parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England, 
on  the  Lea,  and  on  the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
railway,  13  m.  N.  by  E.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  (1901)  6549.  The  neighbouring  county  of 
the  Lea  valley  is  flat  and  unlovely,  but  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  low 
hills  rise  in  the  direction  of  Hainault  and  Epping  Forests.  Of 
the  former  magnificent  cruciform  abbey  church  the  only  portion 
of  importance  now  remaining  is  the  nave,  forming  the  picsent 
parish  church,  the  two  easternmost  bays  being  converted  into 
the  chanod.  It  is  a  very  fine  soedmen  of  ornate  Norman. 
Only  the- western  supports  of  the  andent  tower  now  remain. 
A  tower  corresponding  with  the  present  sixe  of  the  church  was 
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erected  in  1556  and  restored  in  1798.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
church  is  a  lady  chapel  dating  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  III.,  containing 
some  good  Decorated  work,  with  a  crypt  below.  Of  the  monastic 
buildings  there  remain  only  a  bridge  and  gateway  and  other 
slight  fragments.  Bishop  Hall  became  curate  of  Waltham  in 
1612,  and  Thomas  Fuller  was  curate  from  1648  to  1658.  At 
Waltham  Cross,  about  x  m.  W.  of  Waltham  in  Hertfordshire, 
is  the  beautiful  cross  erected  (1291-1294)  by  Edward  I.  at  one 
of  the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  its  way 
to  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  of  Caen  stone  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  Roman 
sculptor.  It  is  hexagonal  in  plan  and  consists  of  three  stages, 
decreasing  towards  the  top,  which  is  finished  by  a  crocketed 
spirelet  and  cross.  The  lower  stage  isdivided  into  compartments 
enclosing  the  arms  of  England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu. 
Its  restoration  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  The  royal  gun- 
powder factory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  government  works 
were  built  in  1890  at  Quinton  Hill,  }  m.  W.  of  the  town,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordite;  and  the  town  possesses  gun-cotton 
and  percussion-cap  factories,  flour-mills,  malt  kilns  and  breweries. 
Watercresses  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  extensive  market  gardens  and  nurseries. 

The  town  probably  grew  up  round  the  church,  which  was  built 
early  in  the  nth  century  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  true  cross. 
The  manor  was  held  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  was 
never  more  than  a  maricet  town  until  1894.  In  1845  a  local 
board  of  twelve  members  was  formed  to  govern  it;  in  1894, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  it  was  brought  under  an  urban 
dbtrict  coundL  The  market  of  Waltham  was  granted  to  the 
abbey  by  Richard  I.  and  confirmed  in  1227  by  Henry  III.,  who 
also  conceded  two  fairs  in  1251:  one  for  ten  days  following  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  other  on  the  vigil  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross  and  for  seven  days  after.  The  charter  from 
which  the  present  market  appears  to  be  derived  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  and  gave  a  Tuesday  market  for  miscel- 
laneous stock.  The  fairs  have  died  out,  although  as  late  as  1792 
they  were  held  on  the  14th  of  May  and.  the  25th  and  26th  of 
September.  The  fisheries  in  the  river  Lea  appear  in  records 
from  1086  onwards.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  fulling 
mill  is  mentioned,  and  by  the  year  1721  three  powder  mills  were 
in  existence. 

WALTHAMSTOW,  a  suburb  of  London  in  the  Walthamstow 
parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  a  short  distance  £. 
of  the  river  Lea,  with  several  stations  on  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  6  m.  N.  of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1891)  46,346;  (1901)  95,131.  It  b  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  low  hills  formerly  included  in  Epping 
Forest.  The  church  of  St  Mary  existed  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  the  present  building,  chiefly  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1535 
by  Robert  Thome,  a  merchant,  and  Sir  George  Monoux,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  has  undergone  frequent  alteration. 
Besides  other  old  brasses  it  contains  in  the  north  aisle  the 
effigies  in  brass  of  Sir  George  Monoux  (d.  1 543)  and  Anne  his  wife. 
There  are  a  number  of  educational  institutions,  including  a  school 
of  art;  Forest  School,  founded  in  1834  in  connexion  with 
King's  College,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  well-known  English 
public  schools.    Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Walthamstow  belonged 
to  Waltheof ,  son  of  Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  married 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  betrayed  him  to  his 
death  in  1075.  The  estate  subsequently  passed  in  1309  to  Guy 
de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  on  the  attainder  of  Earl 
Thomas  in  1396  reverted  to  the  crown.  Afterwards  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset;  from 
the  Somersets  it  passed  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  in  1639  came 
to  the  Maynard  family.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  George  Gascoigne  the  poet  (d.  1577).  Sir  William  Batten, 
commissioner  of  the  navy  (d.  1667),  the  friend  of  Pepys,  had  his 
scat  at  Walthamstow,  and  was  frequently  visited  here  by 
Pepys. 


WALTHARIUS,  a  Latin  poem  founded  oir  German  popuhr 
tradition,  relates  the  exploits  of  the  west  Gothic  hero  Walter  of 
Aquitaine.  Our  knowledge  of  the  author,  Ekkehard,  a  mock 
of  St  Gall,  is  due  to  a  hiter  Ekkehard,  known  as  Ekkehard  IV. 
(d.  Z060),  who  gives  some  acrount  of  him  in  the  Casus  Saudi 
Colli  (cap.  80).  The  poem  was  written  by  Ekkehard,  gencnJly 
distinguished  as  Ekkehard  I,,  for  his  master  GeraJdus  in  his 
schooldays,  probably  therefore  not  later  than  920,  since  he  wss 
probably  no  longer  young  when  he  became  deacon  (in  charge  of 
ten  monks)  in  957.  He  died  m  973.  Waltkarius  was  dedicated 
by  Geraldus  to  Erchanbald,  bishop  of  Strassburg  (fl.  965-991), 
but  MSS.  of  it  were  in  circulation  before  that  time.  Ekkehard  I V. 
stated  that  he  corrected  the  Latin  of  the  poem,  the  Germanisms 
of  which  offended  his  patron  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mains.  The 
poem  was  probably  based  on  epic  songs  now  lost,  so  that  if  the 
author  was  still  in  his  teens  when  htf  wrote  it  he  must  have 
possessed  considerable  and  precocious  i>owers. 

Walter  was  the  son  of  Alpheie,  ruler  of  Aquitaine,  which  in  the 
5th  century,  when  the  legend  developed,  was  a  province  of  the  vest 
Gothic  Spanish  kingdom.  When  Attila  invaded  the  west  the 
western  princes  are  represented  as  making  no  resistance.  They 
purchased  peace  by  offering  tribute  and  hostages.  King  Gibicb, 
here  described  as  a  Prankish  king,  gave  Hagen  as  a  hostage 
(of  Trojan  race,  but  not,  as  in  the  Nihdungtnlied,  a  kinsman  of 
the  royal  house)  in  [4ace  of  his  infant  son  Gunther;  the  Bur- 
gundian  king  Heririh,  his  daughter  Hiltegund;  and  Alphere.hb 
son  Walter.  Hagen  and  Walter  became  brotheis  in  anus, 
fighting  at  the  head  of  Attila's  armies,  while  Hiltegund  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  queen's  treasure.  Presently  Gunther  succeeded 
his  father  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Huns,  whereupotx 
Hagen  fled  from  Attila's  court.  Walter  and  Hilt^und,  who  had 
been  betrothed  in  childhood,  also  made  good  their  escape  durioga 
drunken  feast  of  the  Huns,  taking  with  them  a  great  treasure. 
The  story  of  their  flight  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures 
of  old  German  story.  They  were  recognized  at  Worms,  howev'cr, 
where  the  treasure  excited  the  cupidity  of  Gunther.  Taking 
with  him  twelve  knights,  among  them  the  reluctant  Hages. 
he  pursued  them,  and  overtook  them  at  the  Wasgenstcin  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Walter  engaged  the  Nibelungen  knights 
one  at  a  time,  until  all  were  slain  but  Hageo,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  battle,  and  was  only  persuaded  by  Gimther  to  attack  his 
comrade  in  arms  on  the  second  day.  He  lured  Walter  from  the 
strong  position  of  the  day  before,  and  both  Gunther  and  Hagen 
attackeid  at  once.  All  three  were  incapacitated,  but  their  wounds 
were  bound  up  by  Hiltegund  and  they  separated  friends. 

The  essential  part  of  this  story  is  the  series  of  single  combats. 
The  occasional  incoherences  of  the  tale  make  it  probable  that 
many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  legend.  The  Tktireks 
Saga  (chaps.  241-244)  makes  the  story  more  probable  by  repre- 
senting the  pursuers  as  H\ms.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Hagen  was  originally  the  father  of  Hiltegund,  and  that  the  tale 
was  a  variant  of  the  saga  of  Hild  as  told  in  the  Skaldska^armiL 
Hild,  daughter  of  King  HSgni,  was  carried  off  by  Hedinn,  son  of 
Hjarrandi  (A.S.  Heorrenda).  The  fight  between  the  forces  of 
father  and  lover  only  ceased  at  sundown,  to  be  renewed  on  the 
morrow,  since  each  evening  Hild  raised  the  dead  by  her  incanta- 
tions. This  is  obviously  a  form  of  the  old  myth  of  the  daily 
recurring  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  The  songs  sung 
by  Hiltegund  in  Waltkarius  during  her  night  watches  were 
probably  incantations,  a  view  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
Polish  version  the  glance  of  Helgunda  is  said  to  have  inspired  the 
combatants  with  new  strength.  Hiltegund  has  retained  nothing 
of  Hild's  fierceness,  but  the  fragment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Waldcre 
shows  more  of  the  original  spirit.  In  WaUharius  Hiltegund 
advises  Walter  to  fly;  in  Woldere  she  urges  him  to  the  combat 

Bibliography. — WaUharius  was  fint  edited  by  Fischer  (Leipzig. 
1780).  Later  and  more  critical  editions  are  by  Jacob  Grimm  (Lot. 
Gedichie  (Us  Mittelailers  (Gdttingen.  1838);  R.  Peipcr  (Berlin.  1873); 
V.  Scheffel  and  A.  Holder  (Stuttgart.  1874);  there  are  Germaa 
translations  by  F.  Linnie  (Paderborn,  1885),  and  H.  Althof  (Lcipas. 
1896).  See  also  ScheffeVs  novel  of  Eckekard  (Stuttgart,  1887).  The 
A.S.  fragments  of  Waldere  were  first  edited  by  G.  Stephens  (i860), 
afterwards  by  R.  WQlker  in  BM.  dcr  angH'S&chs.  Potsi»  (vdI.  i. 
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Cutd,  l88x):  by  F.  Holthausen  in  CMtborgs  HdgsMas  ArsskHfl 
(vol  v.,  1899}.  with  autotype  reproductions  of  the  two  leaves  which 
baw  been  preserved.  See  also  A.  Ebert.  AUg.  Cexh.  der  lAl.  des 
MiiiddUrs  im  Abendlande  (Leipzig.  1874-1887);  R.  Koesd.  Cesck, 
der  deaiscken  IMtnUur  bis  turn  A  usganu  des  Miitdaiters  (vol.  i.,  pt.  ii., 
St^assburg,  1897);  M.  D.  Lamed,  The  Saga  of  Walter  of  Aqititaine 
(Baltimore.  1892} ;  B.  Symons,  Deutsche  Heldensatfi  (StFaasburg, 
>90S)-  With  Watthanus  compare  the  Scottish  ballads  of  "  Eaii 
Biaad  "  and  "  Eriintoa  "  (F.  J.  Child's  English  and  ScoUish  Popular 
Ballads,  I  88  seq.). 

WALTHBOF  (d.  X076),  earl  of  Northumbrian  was  a  son  of  Earl 
Siwaxdof  Northumbria,  and,  although  he  was  probably  educated 
for  a  monastic  life,  became  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton 
about  1065.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  he  submitted  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  when  the  Danes  invaded  the  north  of 
England  in  1069  he  joined  them  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Yorik,  only,  bowever,  to  make  a  fresh  submission  after  their 
departure  in  1070.  Then,  restored  to  his  earldom,  he  married 
William's  niece,  Judith,  and  in  1072  was  appointed  earl  of 
Northumbria.  In  Z075  Waltheof  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
the  king  arranged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford;  but  soon 
repenting  <rf  his  action  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  Archbishop 
Unfianc,  and  tben  to  William,  who  was  in  Normandy.  Re- 
ttmung  to  England  with  William  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being 
brought  twice  before  the  king's  court  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Od  the  31st  of  May  1076  he  was  beheaded  on  St  Giles's  Hill, 
Dear  Winchester.  Weak  and  unreliable  in  character,  Waltheof, 
bke  his  father,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  immense  bodily 
strength.  Devout  and  charitable,  he  was  regarded  by  the  English 
25  a  oiartjT,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked  at  his 
tomb  at  Crowland.  The  earl  left  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Matilda,  brought  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  her 
second  husband,  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  One  of  Waltheof 's 
grandsons  was  Waltheof  (d.  X159),  abbot  of  Melrose. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  FAtf  Norman  Conquest,  vols,  ii.,  iii.  and  iv. 
(1870-1876). 

WALTHER,  BHRWHARD  (1430-1504),  Gennan  astronomer, 
vas  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1430.  He  was  a  man  of  large  means, 
vhich  he  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  When  Regiomontanus 
(f7.)  settled  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  Walther  buUt  for  their 
common  use  an  observatory  at  which  in  1484  clocks  driven  by 
weights  were  first  used  in  astronomical  determinations.  He 
further  broo^t  into  prominence  the  effects  of  refraction  in  alter- 
ing the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  substituted 
Venta  for  the  moon  as  a  connecting-link  between  observations  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  Walther  established  a  printing-press,  from 
vhich  some  of  the  earliest  editions  of  astronomical  works  were 
isued.  His  observations,  begun  in  X475  and  continued  until  his 
death  in  May  1504,  were  published  by  J.  SchSner  in  1544,  and  by 
W.  Saell  in  16x8,  as  an  appendix  to  his  Observaiiones  Hassiaceae. 

See  J.  G.  Doppebnayr.  Hist.  Nachrickt  von  den  nUmbertischen 
UathematKis,  p.  23  (1730);  G.  A.  Will,  NUmhergisches  Cdekrten- 
Lexikom,  vtL  381  (1806);  J.  F.  Montucla,^u/.  des  matktmatiques,  i. 


p.  322;  A.  G.  Kftstner,  Ceschickte  der  Matkematik,  ii.  324;  Mit- 
teilmten  des  VereinsjUr  Cesch.  der  Stadt  NUmberg,  viL  237  (1888) 
(H.  Pfcu);  R.  Wolf.  Gesck.  der  Astr.  p.  92,  &c. 

WALTHER  VOH  DER  VOOBLWEIDB  (c.  1170-c.  1330),  the 
most  celebrated  of  medieval  German  lyric  poets.  For  aU  his 
fame,  Walther's  name  a  not  found  in  contemporary  records, 
vith  the  exception  of  a  solitary  mention  in  the  travelling  aQ- 
counts  of  Bishop  Wolfger  of  Passau— "  Walthero  cantori  de 
\ogeiwdde  pro  pellido V. solidos  longos"— "To  Walther  the 
siiiger  of  the  Vogelwdde  five  shillings  to  buy  a  fur  coat,"  and 
the  main  sources  of  information  about  him  are  his  own  poems 
ud  ocnwional  references  by  contemporary  Minnesingers.  It  is 
dear  from  the  title  ktr  (Herr,  Sir)  these  give  him,  that  he  was 
of  ooble  birth;  but  it  is  equally  clear  from  his  name  Vogelweide 
CUt.  oHarimm,  a  gathering  place  or  preserve  of  birds)  that  he 
IkloDged  not  to  the  higher  nobility,  who  took  their  titles  from 
cutlo  or  villages,  but  to  the  nobility  of  service  {Dxenstadd), 
kofflbk  retainers  of  the  great  lords,  who  in  wealth  and  position 
were  little  removed  from  non-noble  free  cultivators.    For  a 


long  time  the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  until 
Professor  Franz  Pfeiffer  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Wipthal  in  Tirol,  where,  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  Sterzing  on  the  Eisak,  a  wood — called  the 
Vorder-  tmd  Hintervogelweide — preserves  at  least  the  name 
of  his  vanished  home.  This  origin  would  account  for  what  is 
known  of  Walther's  early  life.  Tirol  was  at  this  time  the  home 
of  several  noted  Minnesingers;  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  under 
the  enlightened  duke  Frederick  I.  of  the  house  of  Babenberg, 
had  become  a  centre  of  poetry  and  art.  Here  it  was  that  the 
young  poet  learned  his  craft  under  the  renowned  master  Rcinmar 
the  Old,  whose  death  he  afterwards  lamented  in  two  of  his  most 
beautiful  lyrics;  and  in  the  open  handed  duke  he  found  his 
first  patron.  This  happy  period  of  his  life,  during  which  he  pro- 
duced the  most  charming  and  spontaneous  of  his  love-lyrics, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Duke  Frederick  in  X198. 
Henceforward  Walther  was  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court, 
singing  for  his  lodging  and  his  bread,  and  ever  hoping  that  some 
patron  would  arise  to  save  him  from  this  "  juggler's  life  "  {gougd- 
fuore)  and  the  shame  of  ever  playing  the  guest.  For  material 
success  in  this  profession  he  was  hardly  calculated.  His  criti- 
cism of  men  and  manners  was  scathing;  and  even  when  this 
did  not  touch  his  princely  patrons,  their  underlings  often  took 
measures  to  rid  themselves  of  so  uncomfortable  a  censor.  Thus 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  of  the  generous  duke  Bemhard 
of  Carinthia  (1202-1256);  after  an  experience  of  the  tumultuous 
household  of  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  he  warns  those  who 
have  weak  ears  to  give  it  a  wide  berth;  and  a^er  three  years 
at  the  court  of  Dietrich  L  of  Meissen  (reigned  1195-1221)  he 
complains  that  he  had  received  for  his  services  neither  money 
nor  praise.  Walther  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  strong  views;  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  him  his  main  significance  in  history,  as 
distinguished  from  his  place  in  literature.  From  the  moment 
when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  (1197)  opened  the 
fateful  struggle  between  empire  and  papacy,  Walther  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  fray  on  the  side  of  German  independ- 
ence and  unity.  Though  his  rch'gious  poems  sufficiently  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  Catholicism,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
days  opposed  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  popes,  whom  he 
attacks  with  a  bitterness  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
strength  of  his  patriotic  feelings.  His  political  poems  begin 
with  an  appeal  to  Germany,  written  in  11 98  at  Vienna,  against 
the  disruptive  ambitions  of  the  princes: — 

"  Crown  Philip  with  the  Kaiser's  crown 
And  bid  them  vex  thy'peace  ho  more." 

He  was  present,  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  Philip's  coronation 
at  Mainz,  and  supported  him  till  his  victory  was  assured.  After 
PhiUp's  murder  in  1209,  he  "said  and  sang"  in  support  of 
Otto  of  Brunswick  against  the  papal  candidate  Frederick  of 
Staufen;  and  only  when  Otto's  usefulness  to  Germany  had 
been  shattered  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (12 12)  did  he  turn 
to  the  rising  star  of  Frederick  II.,  now  the  sole  representative 
of  German  majesty  against  pope  and  princes.  From  the  new 
emperor  his'  genius  and  his  zeal  for  the  empire  at  last  received 
recognition;  and  a  small  fief  in  Franconia  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  which,  though  he  complained  that  its  value  was  little,  gave 
him  the  home  and  the  fixed  position  he  had  so  long  desired. 
That  Frederick  gave  him  an  even  more  signal  mark  of  his  favour 
by  making  him  the  tutor  of  his  son  Henry  VII.,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  fact,  in  itself  highly  improbable,  rests  only  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  single  poem,  which  is  capable  of  another 
interpretation.  Walther's  restless  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  long  on  his  new  property.  In  121 7  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Vienna,  and  again  in  12x9  after  the  return  of  Duke 
Leopold  VI.  from  the  crusade.  About  1224  be  seems  to  have 
settled  on  his  fief  near  Wilrzburg.  He  was  active  in  urging  the 
(jerman  princes  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  of  1228,  and  may 
have  accompanied  the  crusading  army  at  least  as  far  as  his 
native  Tirol.  In  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  he  paints  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  made 
his  life  seem  a  thing  dreamed.  He  died  about  X230,  and  was 
buried  at  WUrzburg,  after  leaving  directions,  according  to  the 
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Story,  that  the  birds  were  to  be  fed  at  his  tomb  daily.  The 
origLoal  gravestone  with  its  Latin  inscription  has  disappeared; 
but  in  1843  a  new  monument  was  erected  over  the  spot.  There 
is  also  a  fine  statue  of  the  poet  at  Bozen,  unveiled  in  1877. 

Historically  interesting  as  Walther's  political  verses  are, 
their  merit  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated  by  modem  German 
critics,  who  saw  their  own  imperial  aspirations  and  anti-papal 
prejudices  reflected  in  this  patriotic  poet  of  the  middle  ages. 
Of  more  lasting  value  are  the  beautiful  lyrics,  mainly  dealing 
with  love,  which  led  his  contemporaries  to  hail  him  as  their 
master  in  song  {unsers  sanges  meister).  He  is  of  course  unequal. 
At  his  worst  he  does  not  rise  above  the  tiresome  conventionalities 
of  his  school.  At  his  best  he  shows  a  spontaneity,  a  charm  and 
a  facility  irhich  his  rivals  sought  in  vain  t6  emulate.  His  earlier 
Ivrics  are  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  of  feeling  for  nature  and  of  the 
^ory  of  love.  Greatly  daring,  he  even  rescues  love  from  the 
convention  which  had  made  it  the  prerogative  of  the  nobly 
bom,  contrasts  the  titles  "  woman  "  {vftp)  and  "  lady  "  ifroHwe) 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  puts  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  lyrics — Unler  der  linden — into  the  mouth  of  a  simple 
girl.  A  certain  seriousness,  which  is  apparent  under  the  joyous- 
nws  of  his  earlier  work,  grew  on  him  with  years.  Religious  and 
didactic  poems  become  more  frequent;  and  his  verses  in  praise 
of  love  turn  at  times  to  a  protest  against  the  laxer  standards 
of  an  age  demoralized  by  political  unrest.  Throughout  his 
attitude  is  healthy  and  sane.  He  preaches  the  crusade;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  suggests  the  virtue  of  toleration,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  wor^ip  of  God 

"  Christians,  Jews  and  heathen  all  agree." 
He  fulminates  against  "  false  love  ";  but  pours  scorn  on  those 
who  maintain  that  *'  love  b  sin."  In  an  age  of  monastic  ideals 
and  loose  morality  there  was  nothing  commonplace  in  the  simple 
lines  in  which  he  sums  up  the  inspiring  principle  of  chivalry  at 
its  best: — 


«« 


Swer  guotes  wtbes  Hebe  hftt 

Der  fchamt  sich  ieder  missetftt."  > 


Altogether  Walther's  poems  give  us  the  picture  not  only  of  a 

great  artbtic  genius,  but  of  a  strenuous,  passionate,  very  human 

and  very  lovable  character. 

The  CedickU  were  edited  by  Kari  Lachmann  (1827).  Thb  edition 
of  the  great  scholar  was  re-edited  by  M.  Haupt  ^3rd  cd.,  1853). 
WaUker  v*  d.  VogeJweidtt  edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer,  with  introduction 
and  notes  Uth  edition,  by  Karl  Bartxh,  Leipzig,  1873).  Clossarium 
Mu  d.  Cedicnten  Waither's,  neb^  e.  Reivntnetchnis,  hy  C.  A.  Homig 
(QuedUnburg,  1844).  There  are  translations  into  mocfern  German  by 
BTObermann  (1886),  and  into  Enelish  verse  Selected  poems  ef  Walter 
von  der  Vogeltoeide  by  W.  Alison  Phillips,  with  introduction  and  notes 
(London,  1896).    The  poem  Untcr  der_Linden,  not  included  in  the 

more 
>6 
p.  70;.  Leben  u,  VtcMen  WallHer's  von  Oer  vogeiweule,  by 
Wilhelm  Wilmanns  (Bonn,  1882),  b'a  valuable  critical  study  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works.  (W.  A.  P.) 

WALTON.  BRIAN  (1600-1661),  Englbh  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bora  at  Seymour,  in  the  dbtrict  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  in 
x6oo.  He  went  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  of  Magdalene  College  in 
x6i6,  migrated  to  Peterhouse  in  x6i8,  was  bachelor  in  16x9 
and  master  of  arts  in  1623.  After  holding  a  school  mastership 
and  two  curacies,  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Martin's  Orgar 
in  London  in  X628,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
contest  between  the  London  clergy  and  the  citizens  about  the 
dty  tithes,  and  compiled  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is 
printed  in  Brewster's  CoUectanea  (X752).  Hb  conduct  in  thb 
matter  dbplayed  hb  ability,  but  hb  zeal  for  the  exactioti  of 
ecclesiastical  dues  was  remembered  in  X641  in  the  articles 
brought  against  him  in  parliament,  which  appear  to  have  led 
to  the  sequestration  of  hb  very  considerable  preferments.*  He 
waf  also  charged  with  Popbh  practices,  but  on  frivolous  grounds, 
and  with  aspersing^  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  city. 

>  "  He  who.  has  the  love  of  a  good  woman 
Is  ashamed  of  every  misdeed.  " 
'  He  was  from  January  1635-1636  rector  of  Sandon,  in  Essex, 
where  his  first  wi/e,  Anne  Claxton,  b  buried.    He  appears  to  have 
also  been  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  for  a  very  short  time  he  had 
held  the  rectocy  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields. 


In  1647  he  was  ordered  into  custody  as  a  delinquent;  tbcreafter 
he  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  ultimately  retunued  to  Londra 
to  the  house  of  William  Fuller  (is8o?-x659),  dean  of  Ely, 
whose  daughter  Jane  was  hb  second  wife.  In  thb  retirement 
he  gave  himself  to  Oriental  studies  and  carried  through  hb  great 
work,  a  Polyglot  Bible  which  should  be  completer*  cheaper  and 
provided  with  a  better  critical  apparatus  than  any  previooi 
work  of  the  kind  (see  Polyglot)  .  The  proposab  for  the  Polygiot 
appeared  in  1652,  and  the  book  itself  came  out  in  nz  great 
folios  in  X657,  having  been  printing  for  five  years.  Nine  lan- 
guages are  used:  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persbn,  Ethiopic,  Greek  and  Latin.  Among  hb  ocdlaboraton 
were  James  Usdia*,  John  Lightfoot  and  Edward  Pococke, 
Edmund  Oatell,  Abraham  Wheelocke  and  Patrick  Young, 
Thomas  Hyde  and  Thomas  Greaves.  The  great  undertaking 
was  supported  by  liberal  subscriptions,  and  Walton's  political 
opinions  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  help  of  the  Commonwealth; 
the  paper  used  was  freed  from  duty,  and  the  interest  of  Crom 
well  in  the  work  was  acknowledged  in  the  ori^nal  preface,  part 
of  which  was  afterwards  cancelled  to  make  way  for  more  loyal 
expressions  towards  that  restored  monarchy  under  which 
Oriental  studies  in  England  immediately  be^n  to  langobh. 
To  Walton  himself,  however,  the  Reformation  brought  no  dis- 
appointment. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  December 
x66o.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  one  of  the  conmibsioneis 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  took  little  part  in  the  business.  In 
the  autumn  of  x66i  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  hb  diocese,  and 
returning  to  London  he  died  on  the  39th  of  November. 

However  much  Walton  was  indebted  to  his  helpers,  the  I^y^loc 
Bible  b  a  great  monument  of  industry  and  of  capacity  for  directsng 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  the  Prolegomena  (separately  reprinted  by 
Dathe,  1777,  and  oy  Francb  Wranghan,  1825)  show  judgincnt  as 
well  as  learning.  The  same  qualities  appear  in  Walton's  Ctmsidenter 
Considered  (1659),  a  reply  to  the  Constderations  of  John  Owen,  who 
thought  that  the  accumulatbn  of  material  for  the  revisioo  of  the 
received  text  tended  to  atheism.  Among  Walton'a  worics  roust  also 
be  mentioned  an  Introductio  ad  lectionem  linguamm  orieutaUum 
(1654:  2nd  cd.,  1655).  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  PdygloC. 

See  Henry  J.  Todd,  Memoirs  0/  the  Life  and  Writings  ef  Wakem 
(London,  1821),  in  2  vols.,  of  which  the  second  contains  a  reprint 
of  Walton's  answer  to  Owen. 

WALTON,  IZAAK  (i  593-1683),  Englbh  writer,  author  of 
The  Compleat  Angler,  was  bom  at  Stafford  on  the  9th  (4  August 
1593;  the  register  of  his  baptbm  gives  hb  father's  name  as 
Jcrvb,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  hb  parentage.  He  settled 
in  London  as  an  ironmonger,  and  at  first  had  one  of  the  small 
shops,  7 1  ft.  by  s  ft.,  in  the  upper  storey  of  Gresham's  Royal 
Burse  or  Exchange  in  Comhill.  In  X614  he  had  a  sh<^  in  Fleet 
Street,  two  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane.  Here,  in  the  parish 
of  St  Dunstan's,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Dr  John  Donne, 
then  vicar  of  that  church.  Hb  first  wife,  married  in  December 
X626,  was  Rachel  Floud,  a  great-great-niece  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  She  died  in  1640.  He  married  again  soon  after,  hb 
second  wife  being  Anne  Ken — the  pastoral  "  Kenna  "  of  The 
Anf^*s  Wish — step-sbter  of  Thomas  Ken,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  After  the  Royalbt  defeat  at  Maiston  Moor, 
he  retired  from  business.  He  had  bought  some  land  near  hb 
birthplace,  Stafford,  and  he  went  to  live  there;  but,  according  to 
Wood,  spent  most  of  his  time  "  in  the  families  of  the  eminent 
clergymen  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  much  beloved  **;  and 
in  X650  he  was  again  living  in  ClerkenwelL  In  1653  came  oat 
the  first  edition  of  his  famous  book,  The  Compleat  AngUr.  Hb 
second  wife  died  in  1662,  and  was  buried  in  Wwcester  cathedral 
church,  where  there  b  a  monument  to  her  memory.  One  of  hb 
daughters  married  Dr  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Wincheslcr. 
The  last  forty  years  of  his  long  life  seem  to  have  been  spent  in 
ideal  leisure  and  occupation,  the  old  man  travelling  here  and 
there,  visiting  his  "  eminent  clergymen  "  and  other  brethren  of 
the  angle,  compiling  the  biographies  of  congenbl  ^irits,  and 
collecting  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  for  the  enlargement  ol 
hb  famous  treatise.  After  z<^2  he  found  a  home  at  Famham 
Castle  with  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  hb  Life  of  George  Herbert  and  also  that  of  Richard 
Hooker;  and  from  time  to  time  be  visited  Charles  Cotton  in 
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Us  fidiing  hoom  <m  tbe  Dow.  He  died  ia  his  daughter's  bouse 
at  Wiachttter  on  the  xstfa  of  December  t683,  and  was  buried 
ia  ihe  catliedraL  It  is  characteristic  of  his  Idndly  nature  that 
he  left  his  property  at  Shalford  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  towa. 

Walton  liooked  a  much  bigger  fish  than  he  angled  for  when  he 
offered  his  quaint  treatise,  The  Compleal  Angier,  to  the  public. 
There  is  hardly  a  name  in  English  literature,  even  of  the  first 
rank,  whose  imioonality  is  more  secure,  or  whose  personality  is 
the  subject  of  a  more  devoted  cult.  Not  only  is  he  the  saeer 
M/«s  of  a  oonsideiable  sect  in  the  religion  of  recreation,  but 
multitudes  who  have  never  put  a  worm  on  a  hook — even  on  a 
fly-book—have  been  caught  and  securely  held  by  hb  picture 
(rf  the  delights  of  the  gentle  craft  and  his  easy  leisurely  transcript 
of  his  own  simple,  peaceable,  lovable  and  amusing  character. 
Tht  CompUtti  Attgfer  was  published  in  1653,  but  Walton  con- 
timied  to  add  to  its  completeness  in  his  leisurely  way  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  dedicated  to  John  OfBcy,  his  most 
honoured  friend.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1655,  a  third 
in  t66i  (identical  with  that  of  1664),  a  fourth  in  t668  and  a  fifth 
in  1676.  In  this  last  odition  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  original 
have  grown  to  twenty-one,  and  a  second  part  was  added  by  his 
kmng  friend  and  brother  angler  Charies  Cotton,  who  took  up 
** Venator"  where  Walton  had  left  him  and  completed  his 
iostruction  in  fly-fishing  and  the  making  of  flies.  Walton  did 
not  profesB  to  be  an  expert  with  the  fly;  the  fly-fishing  in  his 
fint  edition  was  contributed  by  Thomas  Barker,  a  retired  cook 
and  humorist,  who  produced  a  treatise  of  his  own  in  1659;  buf 
in  the  nae  of  the  live  worm,  the  grasshopper  and  the  frog' "  Pis- 
cator  "  himself  c»tild  speak  as  a  master.  The  famous  passage 
about  the  frog— often  misquoted  about  the  worm—"  use  him  as 
thoogh  yon  loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may 
poBibly,  that  he  may  live  the  longer  "—appears  in  the  original 
edition.  The  additions  made  as  the  wotk  grew  were  not  merely 
to  \ht  tedmical  part;  happy  quotations,  new  turns  of  phrase, 
soQ^  poems  and  anecdotes  were  introduced  as  if  the  leisurely 
amhor,  who  wrote  it  as  a  recreation,  had  kept  it  constantly  in 
fas  mind  and  talked  it  over  point  by  point  with  his  numerous 
bcethreo.  There  were  ori^nidly  only  two  interlocutors  in  the 
opening  scene,  "  Piscator  "  and  "  Viator  ";  but  in  the  second 
edition,  as  if  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  "  Piscator  "  had  it 
too  much  in  his  own  way  in  praise  of  angling,  he  introduced  the 
bloooer,  **  Auceps,"  changed  "  Viator  "  into  "  Venator  "  and 
made  the  new  oompanions  each  dilate  on  the  joys  of  his  favourite 

^HKt. 

AlthoQgfa  Tke  CtmfUai  AngUr  was  not  Walton's  first  literary 
vott,  hb  leisurdy  labours  as  n  biographer  seem  to  have  grown 
out  of  his  devotion  to  angling.  It  was  probably  as  an  angler  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  but  it  Is  clear 
that  Waium  had  more  than  a  love  of  fishing  and  a  humorous 
temper  to  recommend  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  accomplished 
atnbaandor.  At  any  rate,  Wotton,  who  had  intended  to  write 
the  life  of  John  Donne,  and  had  already  corresponded  with 
Waltoa  on  the  subject,  left  the  task  to  him.  Walton  had  already 
ooBtribatcd  an  Begy  to  the  1633  edition  of  Donne's  poems, 
and  he  oompleted  and  published  the  life,  much  to  the  satis- 
factkM  of  the  most  leanwd  critics.  In  r640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
dpng  m  1639,  Walton  umiertook  his  life  also;  it  was  finished  in 
1642  and  piddisbed  in  x6sr.  His  life  of  Hooker  was  published 
in  r66f,  tihat  of  George  Herbert  in  1670  and  that  of  Bishop 
SaadenoB  in  1678.  All  these  subjects  were  endeared  to  the 
btographer  by  a  certain  gentleness  of  disposition  and  cheerful 
piety;  three  of  than  nt  least — Donne,  Wotton  and  Herbert — 
vcre  aaglen.  Their  Hves  were  evidently  written  with  lovinc 
pains,  in  the  same  leisurely  fashion  as  his  Angler ,  and  like  it 
ue  of  value  leas  as  exact  knowledge  than  as  harmonious  and 
coasplete  pictures  of  character.  Walton  also  rendered  affection- 
ate  service  to  the  memory  of  his  friends  Sir  John  Skeffington 
and  John  Chalklull,  editing  with  prefatory  notices  Skeffington's 
Ba^ofLertfoaltk  16  s>  and  Chalkhill's  Tkealma  and  Clearchus  a 
few  mondis  before  his  own  death  in  1683.  His  poems  and  prose 
fngmeats  were  collected  ia  1878  under  the  title  of  Wdtoniana, 
xxvm  6 


The  best-known  old  edition  of  the  Ander  b  T.  Major's  {2nd  ed.. 
s83.t>.  The  book  was  edited  by  Andrew  Lang  in  1896,  and  various 
mooem  editiona  have  appeared.  The  stasdara  bioeiadby  ii  tliac  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Anper  (1836).  There 
are  notices  also,  with  additional  scraps  of  fact,  annexed  to  two 
American  editions,  Bethune's  (r847)  and  Dowluig's  (T857).  An 
edition  of  Walton's  l.«a»,  by  G.  Sampson,  appeared  in  1903.  See  also 
iMoak  Walton  M4ki$  friends,  by  S.  Martin  (1903). 

WALTOH-LK-DALB,  an  urban  district  in  the  Darwen  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lancashire,  Englarul,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ribble,  immediately  above  Preston.  Pop.  (1901)  11,271.  The 
church  of  St  Leonard,  situated  on  an  eminence  to  (he  east  of  the 
town,  was  originally  erected  In  the  nth  century.  The  earliest 
portions  of  the  present  building  are  the  Perpendicular  chancel 
and  tower,  the  nave  having  been  rebuilt  in  1798,  while  the 
transepts  were  erected  in  1816.  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing old  brasses  and  monuments.  Cotton-spinning  b  carried  on, 
and  there  are  market -gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  roadside  post 
on  the  site.  The  manor  of  Walton  was  granted  by  Henry  de 
Lacy  about  1130  to  Robert  Banastre.  It  aftenfi'ards  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Langtons,  and  about  1592  to  the  Hoghtons  of 
Hoghton.  Walton  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  Preston,  fought  on  the  17th  of  August  1648  between  Crom- 
well and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  170X  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  eari  of  Derwentwater  and  other  Jacobites  incorporated  the 
town  by  the  style  of  the  **  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  ancient 
borough  of  Walton^"  In  171 5  the  passage  of  the  Ribble  was 
bravely  defended  against  the  Jacobites  by  Parson  Woods  and 
his  parishioners  of  Athcrton  {q.v.), 

WALTON-ON-THAMES,  an  urban  dbtrict  In  the  Epsom 
parliamentary  division  of  Surrey,  England,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Thames,  17  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  10,339. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  has  late  Norman  portions,  and  contains 
numerous  memorials,  including  examples  of  the  work  of  Chantrey 
and  Roubiliac.  A  verse  inscribed  upon  a  plUar  is  reputed  to 
be  Queen  Elizabeth's  profession  of  faith  as  regards  transubstantia* 
tioa,  The  queen  was  a  frequerU  resident  at  Henry  VUI.'s  palace 
of  Oatlands  Park,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  r  7th  century.  The  property  subsequently  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  the  park  is  reduced  in  extent  by  the  modem 
growth  of  villas  surrounding  it.  It  contains,  however,  a  remark- 
able grotto  built  of  mineral  and  stalactitic  rock,  shells  and  other 
similar  materiab,  by  one  of  the  earb  of  Lincoln  when  owner. 
Ashley  Park,  a  Tudor  mansion  (in  the  main  modernized), 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  at  times  the  residence  of 
Cromwell;  while  John  Bradshaw,  who,  as  lord  president  of  the 
court,  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  death,  occupied  the  old  manor 
house  of  Walton.  Walton  b  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers  and 
boating  parties. 

WALTON-ON^THE-NAZB  (or  Waitow-le-Sok£n),  a  watering- 
place  in  the  Harwich  parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  from 
Colchester,  71)  m.  E.N.E.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(r90t)  2014.  Thb  portion  of  the  coast  has  suffered  from  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  and  a  part  of  the  old  village  of  Walton, 
with  the  church,  was  engulfed  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  A  prebendary  stall  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
was  endowed  with  the  lands  thus  consumed  {praebenda 
consumpia  per'  mare).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  b  the  open 
North  Sea,  with  a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  shingle,  affording  good 
bathing.  To  the  west  is  an  irregular  inlet  studded  with  low 
islands,  known  as  Hanford  Water.  The  Naze  b  a  promontory 
2  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Walton  are 
low  cliffs  exhibiting  the  fossiliferous  red  crag  formation.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  b  a  brick  building  dating  mainly  from 
1804.  Walton  has  a  public  hall,  several  hotels  and  a  small 
theatre;  and  iron  foundries  and  brick  works.  Services  of 
passenger  steamers  in  connexion  with  Harwich,  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  and  London  are  maintained  In  the  summer. 

WALTZING  HOVSB  (or  Japanese  Walthno  Mouse),  a 
pied  race  of  the  house  mouse  (Mus  mu4culus),  or  one  of  its  allies, 
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originally  bred  in  China,  and  known  in  Japan  as  the  Nankin 
mouse.  The  habit  of  these  mice  of  spinning  round  and  round 
after  their  tails  b  highly  developed,  and  continually  exercised. 
In  Japan,  where  there  were  originally  two  breeds,  a  grey  and 
a  white,  these  mice  are  kept  in  cages  on  account  of  their  dancing 
propensities.  The  dancing  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  due 
to  a  disease  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  but  Dr  K.  Kishi,  in  a 
paper  in  the  ZeUsdtrifi  fiir  vnssensckafUicke  Zoologie  (voL 
xxL  pt.  3),  concludes  that  it  is  the  effect  of  confinement  for 
untold  centuries  in  small  cages. 

WALWORTH.  SIR  WILUAM  (d.  1385),  lord  mayor  of  London, 
belonged  to  a  good  Durham  family.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Lovekyn,  a  member  of  the  Fishmongers'  Gild,  and 
succeeded  his  master  as  alderman  of  Bridge  ward  in  1368,  becom- 
ing sheriff  in  1370  and  lord  mayor  in  1374.  He  is  said  to  have 
suppressed  usury  in  the  dty  during  his  term  of  office  as  mayor. 
His  name  frequently  figures  as  advancing  loans  to  the  king, 
and  he  supported  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
dty,  where  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  king's  imde. 
His  most  famous  exploit  was  his  encounter  with  Wat  Tyler  in 
1381,  during  his  second  term  of  office  as  lord  mayor.  In  June 
of  that  year,  when  Tyler  and  his  followers  entered  south  London, 
Walworth  defended  London  Bridge  against  them;  he  was 
with  Richard  II.  when  he  met  the  insurgents  at  Smlthfidd, 
and  assisted  in  slaying  their  leader  (see  Tyler,  Wat),  after- 
wards raising  the  dty  bodyguard  in  the  king's  defence;  for. 
which  service  he  was  rewarded  by  knighthood  and  a  pension. 
He  subsequently  served  on  two  commissions  to  restore  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  died  in  1385,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Michad,  Crooked  Lane,  of  which  he  was  a 
considerable  benefactor.  Sir  William  Walworth  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Fishmongers'  GUd,  and  he  invariably 
figured  in  the  pageants  prepared  by  them  when  one  of  thdr 
members  attained  the  mayoralty.  He  became  a  favourite 
hero  in  popular  tales,  and  appeared  in  Richard  Johnson's 
Nine  Worthies  of  London  in  1592. 

See  William  Herbert.  The  Hislory . , .  ef  St  Michad,  Crooked 
Lane,  London  .  . .  (1831);  W.  and  R.  Woodcock,  Lives  of  Ittustrious 
Lord  Mayors  (i8a6);  an  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  in  a  frag- 
mentary chronicle  printed  by  G.  H.  Trevdyan  in  the  En^isk 
Historical  Review  (July  1898). 

WAMPUM,  or  WAifPUic-PsAGE  (Amer.  Ind.  wampamt 
"white";  ^f,  "bead"),  the  shell-money  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  It  consisted  of  beads  made  from  shells,  and, 
unlike  the  cowry-money  of  India  and  Africa  (which  was  the 
shell  in  its  natural  state),  required  a  considerable  measure  of 
skill  in  its  manufacture.  Wampum  was  of  two  colours,  dark 
purple  and  white,  of  cylindrical  form,  averaging  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  diameter.  Its  colour 
determined  its  value.  The  term  wampum  or  wampum-peage 
was  apparently  applied  to  the  beads  only  when  strung  or  woven 
together.  They  were  ground  as  smooth  as  glass  and  were 
stnmg  together  by  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  Dark 
wampum,  which  was  made  from  a  "  hard  shell "  dam  {Venus 
mercenaria),  populariy  called  quahang  or  quahog,  a  corruption 
of  the  Indian  name,  was  the  most  valuable.  White  wampum 
was  made  from  the  sheU  of  whelks,  dther  from  the  common 
whelk  {Buccinum  undatum),  or  from  that  of  Pyrvla  canaliculata 
and  Pyrula  carica.  Wampum  was  employed  most  in  New 
England,  but  it  was  common  dsewhere.  By  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York  it  was  called  seawan  or  zecwand,  and  rotnoke  in 
Vir^nia,  and  perhaps  farther  south,  for  shell-money  was  also 
known  in  the  Carolinas,  but  whether  the  roenohe  of  the  Virginian 
Indians  was  made  from  the  same  spedes  of  shell  as  wampum 
is  not  dear.  Cylindrical  shdl-beads  similar  to  the  wampum  of 
the  AtlaAtic  coast  Indians  were  made  to  some  extent  by  the 
Indians  of  the  west  coast.  This  was  manufactured  from  the 
Mytilus  californianus,  a  mussd  which  abounds  there. 

In  the  trading  between  whites  and  Indians,  wampum  so  com- 
pletdy  took  the  place  of  ordinary  coin  that  its  value  was  fixed 
by  legal  enactment,  three  to  a  penny  and  five  shillings  a  fathom. 
Tlie  fathom  was  the  name  for  a  count,  and  the  number  of  shells 
varied  According  to  the  accepted  standard  of  exchange.    Thus 


where  six  wampum  went  to  the  penny,  the  fathom  consisted  of 
360  beads;  but  where  four  made  a  penny,  as  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts standard  of  1640,  then  the  fathom  counted  240.  The 
beads  were  at  first  worth  more  than  five  shillings  per  fatfiom,  the 
price  at  which  they  passed  current  in  1643.  A  few  years  before 
the  fathom  had  been  worth  nine  or  ten  shillings.  Connecticut 
recdved  wampum  for  taxes  in  1637  at  four  a  penny.  In  1640 
Massachusetts  adopted  the  Connecticut  standard,  "white  to 
pass  at  four  and  bleuse  at  two  a  penny."  There  was  no  restric- 
tion on  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  and  it  was  made  by  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The  marki't  was  soon  flooded 
with  carelessly  made  and  inferior  wampum,  but  it  continued  to 
be  drculatcd  in  the  remote  districts  of  New  England  through  tbe 
17th  century,  and  even  into  the  beginning  of  the  i8tb.  It  was 
current  with  silver  in  Connecticut  in  1704. 

Wampum  was  also  used  for  personal  adornment,  and  bdts 
were  made  by  embroidering  wampum  upon  strips  of  deer^in. 
These  bdts  or  scarves  were  symbols  of  authority  and  power 
and  were  surrendered  on  defeat  in  battle.  Wampum  also  served 
a  mnemonic  use  as  a  tribal  history  or  record.  "  Tbe  bdts  that 
pass  from  one  nation  to  another  in  all  treaties,  dedarations  and 
important  transactions  are  very  carefully  preserved  in  the  chiefs' 
cabins,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record  or  hatory  but 
as  a  public  treasury.  According  to  the  Indian  conception,  these 
belts  could  tell  by  means  of  an  interpreter  the  exact  rule,  pro- 
vi^on  or  transaction  talked  into  them  at  the  time  and  of  which 
they  were  the  exclusive  record.  A  strand  of  wampum,  consbting 
of  purple  and  white  shell-beads  or  a  bdt  woven  with  figures  formed 
by  beads  of  different  colours,  operated  on  the  prindple  of  associat- 
ing a  particular  fact  with  a  particular  string  or  figure,  thus  ^ving 
a  serial  arrangement  to  the  facts  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  memory. 
These  strands  and  belts  were  the  only  visible  records  of  the 
Iroquois,  but  they  required  the  trained  interpreters  who  couki 
draw  from  their  strings  and  figures  the  acts  and  intentions 
locked  up  in  their  remembrance"  (Major  R<^ers,  Accoial  of 
North  America,  London,  1765). 

See  Holmes,  "  Art  in  Shdl  of  the  Ancient  Americans  **  in  Annual 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Etknology,  Washington,  for  i8So-t88i;  W.  B. 
Weeden,  Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New  England  Cinliaatiofi 
(Baltimore,  1884);  E.  IngersoII,  "Wampum  and  its  Histocy." 
in  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xvii.  (1883);  Horatio  Halc^  "Od  tbe 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Wampum,"  in  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xvm. 
(1884);  C.  L.  Norton.  "The  Last  Wampum  Coinage."  in  Amerieam 
Magcuine  for  March  1888. 

WANA,  a  valley  and  frontier  outpost  of  Waaxistan  in  tbe 
North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Mahsud  country,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Gomal  river,  and  is  in- 
habited by  the  Waxiri  tribe.  Lying  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan, 
it  is  conveniently  placed  for  dominating  Wadristan  on  the  north 
and  the  Gomal  Pass  on  the  south,  and  occupies  very  much  the 
same  strategic  position  as  the  Zhob  valley  holds  in  Baludu&ian. 
It  forms  the  end  of  the  chain  of  outposts  extending  from  Quctta 
to  Waziristan,  and  can  be  supported  dther  from  India  by  the 
Gomal  Pass  or  from  Quetta  by  the  Zhob  valley.  In  1894,  when 
the  Indo-Afghan  boundary  commission  was  delimiting  the 
Wadri  border,  the  Mahsud  Waziris,  thinking  thdr  independence 
to  be  threatened,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  tbe  com- 
mission at  Wana.  The  result  was  the  Waziristan  Expeditimi  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  occupation  of  Wana  by  British  troops. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Noith-West  Frontier  Province  in  1 901 
it  was  dedded  to  replace  the  troops  by  militia,  and  Wana  was 
handed  over  to  them  in  1904.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
political  agency  of  Southern  Waziristan. 

WANAMAKER,  JOHN  (1838-  ),  American  merchant, 
was  bom,  of  Palatine-Huguenot  stock,  in  Philaddphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  I  xth  of  July  1838.  He  sttended  a  public  school 
in  that  dty  until  he  was  fourteen,.then  became  an  errand  boy  for  a 
book  store,  and  was  a  retail  clothing  salesman  from  1856  untfl 
i86x,  when  he  established  with  Nathan  Brown  (who  afterward 
became  his  brother-in-law)  the  dothing  house  of  Wanamaker 
8c  Brown,  in  Philaddphia,  the  partnership  continuing  until 
the  death  of  Brown  in  1868.  In  1869  Wanamaker  founded  the 
house  of  John  Wanamaker  8c  Company;  and  in  1875  bought  the 
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Raflioad  Company's  fieight  depot  at  Tliirteenth 
and  Maxket  streets,  and  in  the  following  year  opened  it  as  a 
dzy  foods  and  dothing  store,  subsequently  much  enlarged.  In 
September  1896  be  acquired  from  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Company 
the  lonner  New  York  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  thereafter 
greatly  enlarged  it  and  added  a  new  building;  this,  and  the 
Philadelphia  store,  are  among  the  largest  department  stores 
ID  the  United  States.  Mr  Wanamaker  was  postmaster-general  In 
Pkesident  Benjamin  Harrison's  cabinet  in  188^x893,  and 
brau^t  about  the  establishment  of  post-offices  on  ocean-going 
vtssdi.  He  early  idontified  himself  with  religious  work  in  Phila- 
ddpfaia;  was  the  first  paid  secretary,  in  1857-1861,  of  that 
city's  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was 
prnident  in  1870-1883,  and  in  1858  founded,  and  thereafter 
Kfved  as  superintendent  of,  the  Bethany  (Presbyterian)  Sunday 
School,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  in  i86x, 

WAIDERU  (Wamdekoo),  the  native  name  for  the  spedes 
of  langur  monkeys  {Semnofiilkeciu)  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ceykm;  but  in  India  commonly  misapplied  to  the  lion-taHed 
macaque,  Macacus  silenus  (see  Psimates). 

WAIDESFORO,  CHRISTOPHER  (1592^x640),  lord  deputy  of 
Irdaod,  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Wandesford  (x  573-16x2)  of 
KirUington,  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  on  the  24th  of  September 
1593.  Educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment in  X621,  and  his  rise  to  importance  was  due  primarily  to 
his  friendship  with  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford.  Although  at  fixst  hostile  to  Charles  I.,  this  being 
evidenced  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  Wandesford  soon  became  a  royalist  partisan,  and 
in  1633  he  aca>mpanicd  Wentworth  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
already  master  of  the  rolls.  His  services  to  his  chief  were  fully 
lecognired  by  the  latter,  whom  in  X640  he  succeeded  as  lord 
deputy,  bat  he  had  only  just  begun  to  struggle  with  the  diffi- 
cidties  of  his  new  position  when  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  December 
16401 

His  son  Chxistophar  (1628-1687),  created  a  baronet  in  1662, 
vas  the  father  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  (d.  1707),  who  was 
created  an  Irish  peer  as  Viscount  Castlecomer  in  1 707 ,  Castlecomer 
in  Kilkenny  having  been  acquired  by  his  grandfather  when  in 
Ireland.  Christopher,  the  2nd  viscount  (d.  x  7  X9) ,  was  secretary- 
at-var  in  17x7-17x8.  In  1758  John,  sth  viscount,  was  created 
Eari  Wandesford,  but  his  titles  became  extinct  when  he  died  in 
Jaoaarv  1784. 

For  Wandcafonl't  life  see  Thonaas  Comber,  Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  and 
Dtaik  ef  the  Lord  Deputy  Wandesford  (Cambridge,  1778);  T.  D. 
WUtaker,  Hisiory  of  Rickmondskire,  vol.  ii.  (1823);  and  the  AuUh 
hiograpkydi  his  daughter,  Alice  Thqrnton,  edited  l^  Charies  Jackson 
lor  the  Swtcea  Sodety  (Durham,  1875). 

WAmWASH,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcbt  dbtrict  of  Madras, 
India.  Pop.  (1901)  5971.  It  is  notable  as  the  s<xne  of  the  victory 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  1760,  the  most  important  ever  won  by  the 
Biitisfa  over  the  Freitch  in  India. 

WAIDfBBK,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  Prussian  province  c^ 
Schleswig-Hidstein,  practically  forming  a  populous  suburb  of 
Hamborg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  and  an 
dectrk  tramway.  Pop.  (1905)  3x,563.  It  is  best  known  as  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Johann  Hdnrich  Voss  and  of 
Mattlfias  (^ttdius,  who  here  Issued  (X771-X775)  the  Wandsbecker 
Botem.  There  is  a  monument  to  Claudius  in  the  town.  Its  leading 
manufactures  are  spirits,  tobacco,  beer,  leather  and  confectionery; 
other  industries  are  machine  building  and  gardening. 

WARDS  WORTH*  a  south-western  metropolitan  borou^  of 
London,  En^and,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Thames  and  Batter- 
sea.  and  E.  by  Lambeth,  and  extending  S.  and  W.  to  the  boundary 
of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (X901)  932,034.  The  name, 
vhkh  occurs  in  Domesday,  indicates  the  position  of  the  village 
on  the  river  Wandk,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Thames.  Wands- 
worth tt  the  largest  in  area  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  in- 
dttding  the  districts  of  Putney  by  the  river,  part  of  Qapham 
m  the  north-east,  Streatham  in  the  south-east,  Balham  and 
i'ppcr  and  Lower  Tooting  in  the  centre  and  south.    These  are 


mainly  readential  districts,  and  the  borough  b  not  tUckly 
populated.  Towards  the  west,  along  the  Uj^r  Richmond  and 
Kingston  roads,  there  is  considerable  open  countrv,  undulating 
and  well  wooded.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  preserved  hi  the  public 
grounds  of  Putney  Heath,  which  adjoins  Wimbledon  Conmion, 
outside  the  borough,  on  the  north;  and  Richmond  Park  and 
Barnes  Conunon,  parts  of  which  are  in  the  borough.  Other 
public  grounds  are  parts  of  Wandsworth  Common  (193  acres) 
and  aapham  Coounon,  both  extending  into  Battersea,  Tooting 
Bee  (x47  acres)  and  Streatham  (^mmon  (66  acres),  and  Wands- 
worth Park  bordering  the  Thames.  The  borough  is  connected 
with  Fulham  across  the  Thames  by  Wandsworth  and  Putney 
bridges.  The  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  starts 
from  above  Putney  Bridge,  finishing  at  Mortlake;  and  the 
club-houses  of  the  principal  rowing  clubs  of  London  are  situated 
on  the  Putney  shore.  Putney  Heath  was  formerly  notorious 
as  a  resort  of  highwaymen  and  duellists.  Among  the  institu- 
tions of  Wandsworth  are  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Putney;  the  Fountain  and  the  Grove  fever  hospitals.  Lower 
Tooting;  the  Qapham  School  of  Art,  Wandsworth  Technical 
Institute;  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  0)llege  for  Women, 
West  Hill;  and  Wandsworth  Prison,  Heathfield  Road.  The 
parliamentary  borough  of  Wandsworth  returns  one  member, 
but  the  municipal  borough  also'iududes  part  of  the  Clapham 
division  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Battersea  and  Clap- 
ham,  and  part  of  the  Wimbledon  division  of  Surrey.  The 
borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  council- 
lors.   Area,  9x29*7  acres. 

WAHOAHUI,  the  principal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  in  the  Waitotara  county,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wanganui  river,  134  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Wellington.  Pop. 
(1906)  8x75.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks  at  the 
foot  of  low  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  (as  in  (^een's 
Gardens)  a  splendid  panorama  b  seen,  including  the  snow-clad 
Mount  Ruapehu  to  thcT  north-east.  The  river  bar  obstructs 
navigation,  the  depth  not  exceeding  14  ft.,  so  that  large  vessels 
must  lie  outside.  The  district  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
wool  and  grain  are  exported,  as  well  as  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
for  which  there  are  large  refrigerating  works.  The  Wanganui 
Collegiate  School  (Church  of  England)  is  one  of  the  largest 
boarding  schools  in  Australasia.  The  district  was  the  scene  of 
conflicts  with  the  natives  in  1847,  1864  and  x868,  and  in  the 
beautiful  Moutoa  gardens  a  monument  commemorates  the 
battle  of  that  name  (May  14th,  1864).  The  settlement  was 
founded  In  X842. 

WAHOARA,  the  Hausa  name  for  the  Mandingo  (?.«.),  a  people 
of  West  Africa;  used'also  as  the  name  of  districts  in  the  western 
and  central  Sudan.  The  Wangara  are  also  known  as  Wan- 
garawa,  Wongara,  Ungara,  Wankor£  and  Wakore.  According 
to  Idrisi  (writing  in  the  X2th  century),  the  Wangara  country 
was  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  the  qtudity  of  the  gold 
which  it  produces.  The  country  formed  an  island  about 
300  m.  long  by  X50  In  breadth,  which  the  Nfle  {i.e.  Niger)  sur- 
roimded  on  all  sides  and  at  all  seasons.  This  description  corre- 
sponds fairly  accurately  with  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Niger  and  its  tributary  the  Bani.  Idriai's  account  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  knd  by  the  rising  of  the  Niger  agrees  with 
the  facts.  He  states  that  on  the  fall  of  the  waters  natives  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sudan  assembled  to  gather  the  gold  which  the 
subsiding  waters  left  behind.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  x8th 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century  the  discoveries  of 
Horoemann,  Mungo  Park  and  others  revived  the  stories  of 
Wangara  and  its  richness  in  gold,  (jeographers  of  that  period 
{e.g.  Major  Reimell)  shifted  the  Wangara  country  far  to  the  east 
and  confused  Idrisi's  description  with  accounts  which  probably 
referred  to  Lake  Chad.  Gradually,  however,  as  knowledge 
increased,  the  Wangara  territory  was  again  moved  westward, 
and  was  located  within  the  Niger  bend.  Hie  name  has  now 
practically  disappeared  from  the  maps  save  that  a  town  in  the 
hinterland  of  Dahomey  is  named  Wangara  (French  spelling 
Ouangara).  Idrisi's  account  as  to  the  richness  in  gold  of  the 
upper  Niger  regions  has  basis  in  fact ;  though  the  gold  brought 
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in  considerable  quantities  to  the  European  trading  stations 
on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  in  the  x6th,  i7t]i  and  x8th  centuries 
Appears  to  have  come  largely  £rom  Bambuk. 

WANOA.RATTA,  a  town  of  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  counties 
of  Moira,  Delatite  and  Bogong»  at  the  junction  of  the  Ovens 
and  King  liver&i  145^  m.  by  rail  N.E,  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(1901)  2621.  It  is  a  prosperous  little  town  in  an  agricultural 
district  and  is  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  It  has  numerous 
industries,  including  flour-milling,  tanning,  fellmongery,  brewmg, 
coadi-buildingi  bacon-curing,  and  bi^rde  and  butter  making. 
Important  stock  sales  are  held  fortnightly,  and  there  is  an  annual 
agricultural  exhibition. 

WANSTEAD,  a&  urban  district  in  the  Komford  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  forming  a  residential  suburb  of 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  (1901)  9179.  Wanstcad 
Park,  184  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  in  1882.  Northward 
extend  the  broken  fragments  of  Epping  Forest.  Wanstead 
Flats,  adjoining  the  Park,  form  another  open  ground.  At 
Lake  House  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  novel  Tylney  Hall.  At 
Snaresbrook  in  the  parish  of  Wanstead  are  the  Infant  Orphan 
Asylum,  founded  in  1827,  and  the  Royal  Merchant  Seamen's 
Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  London  in  1817  and  refounded 
here  in  1861.  In  Snaresbrook  is  Eagle  Pond  or  Lake,  xo|  acres 
in  extent. 

Wanstead  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  the  name  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  derived  from  Woden's  stead  or  place, 
indicating  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Woden.  It  be- 
longed  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  lo  the  monks 
of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  dnd  a/lcrwards  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  of  whom  it  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  by  Ralph  Fitz  Brien.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  in  1549  it  was 
bestowed  by  Edward  VI.  on  Lord  Rich,  whose  son  sold  it  in 
1577  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The  original  manor 
house  was  rebuilt  by  Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  who  was  here  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561,  and  for  her  entertainment  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  wrote  a  dramatic  interlude  which  was  played 
before  the  queen  at  Wanstead  garden,  and  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Arcadia.  Sir  Richard  Child,  afterwards  earl  of 
Tylney,  built  the  splendid  mansion  of  Wanstcad  House  in 
X715  (demolished  In  1822),  in  which  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
others  of  the  Bourbon  family  resided  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

WANTAGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Abingdon  parliamentary 
division  of  Berkshire,  England.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
3766.  It  lies  in  the  richly  wooded  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  which  border  the  Vale  on 
the  south,  2  m.  S.  of  Wantage  Road  station  on  the  Great  Western 
railway,  with  which  a  steam  tramway  connects  it.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  cruciform,  and  as  a  whole  Perpendicular 
in  appearance,  but  retains  a  nave  arcade  and  ornate  tower-arches 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  font  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
same  style;  and  there  is  beautiful  woodwork  in  the  chancel. 
An  altar-tomb  in  alabaster  of  1561,  and  a  fine  brass  of  1414, 
commemorate  members  of  the  family  of  Fitzwarren.  There  are 
other  brasses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  neighbouring 
building  of  the  grammar  school  preserves  a  Norman  door  from 
another  church,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  same  churchyard 
with  St  Peter's.  In  the  broad  market-place  is  a  great  statue 
of  King  Alfred,  executed  by  Count  Gleichen  and  unveiled  in 
1877;  for  Wantage  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  king  in 
849.  The  town  has  a  large  agricultural  trade  and  ironworks. 

The  title  of  Baron  Wantage  of  Lockinge  was  taken  in  1885 
by  Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  (b.  1832)  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  He  was  the  son  of  General  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarres, 
but  took  the  additional  surname  of  Loyd  in  1858  on  marrying 
the  heiress  of  Lord  Ovcrstone,  the  banker;  he  fought  with 
his  regiment  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  in  the  Crimea  and  won 
the  V.C.,  retiring  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  MP.  for  Berks 
from  1865  to  1885,  and  was  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Oflice 
in  x877-x88a    The  title  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  1900. 


WAPENSHAW  (M.E.  for  "weapon-show"),  a  periodical 
muster  or  review  of  troops  formerly  held  in  every  district  b 
Scotland,  the  object  having  been  to  satisfy  the  military  chiefs 
that  the  arms  of  iheir  retainers  were  in  good  condition.  Scoit's 
Old  Mortality  gives  a  description  of  one.  Ihe  name  is  slill 
given  to  rifle  meetings  held  annually  at  Aberdeen  and  other 
places  in  Scotland. 

WAFENTAKIB^  anciently  the  principal  administrative  dlv-ision 
of  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby 
and  Rutland,  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.    In  many  cases,  however,  andcnt  wapen- 
takes are  now  called  hundreds.    North  of  the  Tees,  Sadbexg  in 
Durham  is  the  only  district  which  was  called  a  wapentake,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  administrative  divisions  of  the  three 
northern  counties  were  called  wards.     The  word  wapentj>ke 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  periodical  meetings  oi  tbt 
magnates  of  a  district;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  X2th  century 
compilation  known  as  the  Leges  Edwardi^  it  took  its  name  from 
the  custom  in  accordance  with  which  they  touched  the  spear 
of  their  newly-appointed  magistrate  with  their  own  spears  and 
60  confirmed  his  appointment.    Probably  it  was  also  usual  for 
them  to  signify  their  approval  of  a  proposal  by  the  clash  of  their 
arms,  as  was  the  practice  among  the  Scandinavian  peo{MM. 
Wapentakes  are  not  found  outside  the  parts  of  England  which 
were  settled  by  the  Danes.     They  varied  in  size  in  different 
counties;  those  of  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  being  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  Lincolnshire.    As  a  general  rule  each  wapen- 
take had  its  own  court,  which  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
hundred  courts  of  the  southern  counties.   In  some  cases,  however, 
a  group  of  wapentakes  had  a  single  court.    It  should  be  noticed 
thaf  the  court  was  styled  wapentagium  simply,  and  not  curij 
waptnta^ii. 

bee  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  General  Introducticn  to  Domesday  B^ft; 
W.  W.  Skcat.  Etymological  Englisk  Dictionary;  W.  Stubbs.  Qmstilm- 
Uonal  History;  and  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Studies  im  An^Soxm 
Institutions  (1905).  *  (G.  J.  T.) 

WAPPERS,  EGIDB   CHARLES   OUSTAVB,   Bason   (i8or 
X874),  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  23rd  of 
August  1803.   After  studying  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1826.    The  Romantic  movement  was  then  astir  in 
France,  and  in  that  vehement  stnig^  towards  a  new  ideal  artists 
and  political  men  were  thrown  together.     Wappeis  was  the 
first  Belgian  artist  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affaos,  and 
his  first  exhibited  picture,  **  The  Devotion  of  the  Bnrgonuster 
of  Leiden,"  appearing  at  the  appropriate  moment,  hid  a  mar> 
vellous  success  in  the  Bnissels  Salon  of  1830.    Tlie  picture, 
although  political,  was  in  fact  a  remarkable  work,  wUch  rcYolu- 
tionized  the  taste  of  Flemish  painters.    Wappers  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  was  favoured  with  oommissions. 
In  X 83 2  the  city  of  Antwerp  appointed  him  professor  <^  painting, 
and  his  triumph  was  complete  when  he  exhibited  at  the  Aatwcrp 
Salon  of  1834  hb  masterpiece,  "  An  Episode  of  the  BeSgian 
Revolution  of  1830"  (Brussels  Gallery).    He  was  subsequently 
appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  at  the  death 
of  Matthieu  van  Br6e  he  waa  made  director  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy.   Of  his  very  numerous  works  we  may  naine  '*  Christ 
Entombed,"  "  Charles  L  taking  leave  of  his  Chfldxcn,"  "  Charles 
IK.,"  "  Camaens,"  "  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam,"  and  **  Boc- 
caccio at  the  Court  of  Joanna  of  Naples."  Louis  Philippe  gave 
him  a  commission  to  paint  a  large  picture  for  the  gaJiery  at 
Versaflles, "  The  Defence  of  Rhodes  by  the  KnighU  ol  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,"  a  work  finished  in  1844,  when  he  received  from  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  the  title  of  baron.   After  retiring  from  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  he  settled  in  1653  in 

Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1874.  ^ 
See  J.  flu  Jardtn,  L'Artflamand:  Camille  Lemonnicr.  Sistoire  da 
aux  arts  en  Beleique;  E.  F6tis,     Notice  sur  Gustave  Wapprri." 
nnuaire  de  facaaimie  royale  de  oelgique  (1884). 

WiUlDl  [Aba  *Abdallah  Mahommed  ibn  'Umar  nl-Wlqidl] 
(747-823),  Arabian  historian,  was  bom  at  Medina,  where  he 
became  a  corn-dealer  but  was  compelled  tc  flee  from  his  creditors 
(owing  largely  to  his  generosity)  to  Bagdad.  Here  the  Barmecide 
vizier  Yahy&  b.  KhiUid  (see  Bauceciocs)  gave  him  means  and 
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ouuie  him  cvdi  in  the  western  district  of  the  city.  In  819  he 
vas  baasferred  to  Rosaf a  ( Rua&f  a)  on  the  east  side.  His  greatest 
work  is  the  KU^  td-Mcih&ti,  or  history  of  Mahomet's  campaigns. 

The  first  third  of  the  Kltab  ul-ifa^hStt  (one  leaf  nussing)  was 

blished  by  A.  von  Kremer  from  a  Damascus  MS.  (Calcutta,  185^. 

fci^er  in  his  Leben  Muhammad's  used  a  Britian  Museum  MS. 
coataiaing  tlM  first  half,  all  but  one  leaf.  J.  Wellhausen  published 
an  abridged  German  translatioa  from  anocner  British  Museum  MS. 
sader  the  title  MiAammad  in  Medtna  (Berhn,  1S82). 

Ascribed  to  W&qldl,  but  probably  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Cmssdev  to  incite  the  Moslems  aeainst  the  Christians,  are  several 
works  on  the  conquests  of  Islam,  une  of  the  best  known  is  the  FutU^ 
mkSkdm,  edited  by  VV.  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  ia54-ifi6a.  Cairo. 
iK^}.  M.  J.  de  Goeie,  in  his  Mimovrts  sur  la  con^tiU  de  ia  Syru 
(Leden,  1900),  holds  that  this  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Abu 
Hudhaifa  lu-BtikhSrf,  which  in  turn  is  an  edition  of  the  real  WflqidL 

See  Arabia,  Lttemtere,  section  "  History."  (G.  W.  T.) 

WAR  (O  Eng.  ttWTtf,  Fr  guem,  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  O.H  O. 
varan y  to  confound),  the  armed  conflict  of  states,  in  which  each 
seeks  to  impose  its  'will  upon  the  other  by  force.  War  is  the 
(^posite  of  Peace  {q.v ),  and  is  the  subject  of  the  military  art. 
In  separate  sections  below  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of 
wax  arc  discussed,  and  the  laws  which  have  gradually  become 
scooted  among  dvilized  peoples  for  the  regulation  of  its  con- 
ditions. The  details  concerning  the  history  of  individual  wars, 
and  the  various  weapons  and  instruments  of  war,  are  given  in 
separate  articles. 

See  Amcy, Navy,  CoKscaiPtioN,  Strategy,  Tactics,  Infantry, 
Cavalsy.  Artillery.  Enginbers,  Fortiwcation,  Coast  De- 
naiCB,  Opficbrs,  Staff.  Guards,  Sufplt  and  Transport,  Uxi- 
FOKMs.  Arms  and  Abmoor,  Gvm,  Riflb,  Pistol,  Sword,  Lancr, 

OftDNANCB.    MaCUINB  GU.NS,  SUBMARINE  MiNES,   TORPEDO.    &C. 

The  important  wars  ane  dealt  with  under  the  names  commonly  given 
to  them;  e.r.  American  Civil  War,  American  War  of  Inde- 
pbndcncb,  Ambkican  War  of  iSia,  Crimbak  War,  Dutch  Wars, 

FtANCO-GBBMAH  WaR,  FrBNCB  REVOLUTIONARY  WaBS,  GrBAT 

Ressluon,  Greek  War  of  Inobfendence,  Italian  Wars, 
Kapoleonic  Campaigns,  Peloponnesian  War,  Peninsular  War, 
Ptxic  Wars,  Russo  Jafanese  War,  Rosso-Turkish  Wars, 
Ssftvo-BuLCARiAN  War.  Seven  Weeks'  War,  Seven  Ybars' 
War.  SFAXisa«AMBBicAM  War,  Sfakish  Succession  War,  Thirty 
Veabs'  War.  Important  campaigns  and  battles  are  also  separately 
trtated  (c/.  Waterloo,  TRAFALGAR,  Susnanooah  Valley,  Wil- 
de Earsss,  METZ,  &€.}. 

L  GeNESAI.  PBIKCXn.ES 

It  is  not  easy  todetermiiie  whctheriadustxiAl  progress, improved 
oifftniyition,  the  sprud  of  education  or  mechanical  inventions 
have  wroui^t  the  greater  change  in  the  military  art. 
War  is  first  and  foremost  a  matter  of  movonent;  and 
9A  snch  it  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  multi- 
plicatioii  of  giDod  roads,  the  introduction  of  steam  tran^wrt,  and 
by  the  ease  with  which  drau^t  aniinals  can  be  collected.  In 
tlie  seoend  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  supply;  and  the  large  area 
of  odtivation,  the  increase  of  livestock,  the  vast  trade  in  pro- 
vtsioos,  ponriag  the  food^stufla  of  one  continent  into  another, 
have  dooo  much  to  lighten  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  a  cam- 
ptign.  Ia  the  third  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  destruction;  and 
while  tbe  weapo/as  of  armies  have  become  more  perfect  and  mote 
durable^  the  modem  substitutes  for  gunpowder  have  added 
bfpely  to  their  destructive  <iapadty.  Fourthly,  war  is  not 
aserefy  a  hGnd  struggle  between  mobs  of  individuals,  without 
guidance  or  coberenee,  but  a  conflict  of  weU-organi^ed  masses, 
DKn.-ing  with  a  view  to  intelligent  co-operation,  actbg  under  the 
impulse  of  a  single  wiH  and  directed  against  a  definite  objective. 
These  inasses,  however,  are  seldom  so  closely  concentrated  that 
the  ioxpobe  which  sets  them  !n  motion  can  be  promptly  and  easily 
ceinumnHai,ted  to  each,  nor  can  the  right  objective  be  selected 
witlHMit  some  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  dispositions. 
Means  of  intercummnnicatlon,  therefore,  as  well  as  methods  of 
obsenrstiaa,  are  of  great  importance;  and  with  the  telegraph, 
the  tdepikone,  visual  signalSng,  balloons,  airships  and  improved 
iicH-^naes,  the  armies  of  to-day,  so  far  as  regards  the  mainten- 
ance of  eottoezion  between  different  bodies  of  troops,  and  the 
&hskm,  if  not  the  acquiring,  of  information,  are  at  a  great 
advantage  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  x^th  century. 
War,  then,  in  some  respects  has  been  made  much  simpler. 
Annies  mrt  easier  to  more,  to  feed  and  to  manceuvre.    But  in 


other  respects  this  very  simplicity  has  made  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  more  difficult.  Not  only  is  the  weapon  wielded  by 
the  general  less  clumsy  and  more  deadly  than  heretofore,  less 
fragile  and  better  balanced,  but  it  acts  with  greater  rapidity 
and  has  a  far  wider  scope.  In  a  strong  and  slcilf ul  hand  it  may 
be  irresistible;  in  the  grasp  of  a  novice  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
In  former  times,  when  war  was  a  much  slower  process,  and  armies 
were  less  highly  trained,  mistakes  at  the  outset  were  not  neces- 
sarily fatal.  Under  modem  conditions,  the  inexperienced  com- 
mander will  not  be  granted  time  in  which  to  correct  his  deiicieacics 
and  give  himself  and  his  troops  the  needful  practice.  The  idea 
of  forging  generals  and  soldiers  under  the  hammer  of  war  dis>- 
appeared  with  the  advent  of  "  the  nation  in  arms."  Military 
organization  has  become  a  science,  studied  both  by  sUtesmen 
and  soldiers.  The  lessons  of  history  have  not  been  neglected. 
Previous  to  1870,  in  one  kingdom  only  was  it  recognized  that 
intellect  and  education  play  a  more  prominent  part  in  war 
than  stamina  and  courage.  Taught  by  the  dJsasUrs  of  1806, 
Prussia  set  herself  to  discover  the  surest  means  of  escaping 
humiliation  for  the  future.  The  sltfewdest  of  her  sons  undertook 
the  task.  The  nkture  of  war  was  analysed  until  the  secrets  of 
success  and  failure  were  laid  bare;  and  on  these  investigations  a 
system  of  organization  and  of  training  was  built  up  ivhich,  not 
only  from  a  military,  but  from  a  political,  and  even  an  economical 
posntof  view,  is  the  most  striking  product  of  the  19th  century. 
The  kc^rnote  of  this  system  is  that  the  best  brains  in  the  sute 
shall  he  1^  the  aervioc  of  the  'R'ar  lord.  None,  therefore,  but 
tho^ughly  competent  soldiers  are  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  oommand;  and  the  education  of  the  officer  is  as 
thorough,  as  systematic  and  as  uniform  as  the  education  of  the 
lawyer,  the  diplomatist  and  the  doctor.  In  all  age^  the  power 
of  intellect  has  asserted  itself  in  war.  It  was  not  courage  and 
experience  only  that  made  Hannibal,  Alexander  and  Caesar 
the  gpreatest  names  of  antiquity.  Napoleon,  Wellington  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  were  certainly  the  best-educated  sol(ficrs  of 
their  time;  while  Lee,  Jackson  and  Sherman  probably  knew 
more  of  war,  before  they  made  it,  than  any  one  else  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  was  not  until  1S66  and  1870  that  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  trained  mind  was  made  manifest.  Other 
wars  had  shown  the  value  of  an  educated  general,  these  showed 
the  value  of  an  educated  army.  It  is  true  that  Moltke,  in  mental 
power  and  in  knowledge,  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  great 
captains  who  preceded  him;  but  the  remarkable  point  of  bis 
campaigns  Is  that  so  many  capable  generals  had  never  before 
been  gathered  together  tinder  one  flag.  No  campaigns  have  been 
submitted  to  such  searching  criticism.  Never  have  mistakes 
been  more  sedulously  sou^t  for  or  more  frankly  exposed. 
And  yet,  compared  with  the  mistakes  of  other  campaigns,  even 
with  that  of  181 5,  where  hardly  a  superior  officer  on  either  side 
had  not  seen  more  battles  than  Moltke  and  his  comrades  had 
seen  fidd-dnys,  they  were  astonishingly  few.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  foes  of  Prussia  were  hardly  worthy  of  her  steel. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Austria  or  France  ever  put 
two  finer  armies  into  the  field  than  the  army  of  Bohemia  in  1866 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1870.  Even  their  generals  of 
divisions  and  brigades  bad  more  aaual  experience  than  those 
who  led  the  German  army  coips.  Compared  with  the  German 
rank  and  file,  a  great  part  of  their  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  were  veterans,  and  veterans  who  had  seen  much  service. 
Their  chief  officers  were  practicaUy  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  moving,  supplying  and  manoruvring  large  masses  of  troops; 
their  msrshals  were  valiant  and  successful  soldiers.  And  yet 
the  history  of  modem  warfare  records  no  defeats  so  swift  and 
so  complete  as  those  of  K6ntggr9lt2  and  Sedan.  The  great  host 
of  Austria  was  shattered  to  fragments  in  seven  weeks;  the  French 
Imperial  army  was  destroyed  in  seven  weeks  and  three  days; 
and  to  all  Intent  and  purpose  the  resistance  they  had  offered 
was  not  much  more  effective  than  that  of  a  respectable  militia. 
But  both  the  Austrian  and  the  French  armies  were  organitcd 
and  trained  under  the  old  system.  Courage,  experience  and 
professional  pride  they  possessed  in  abundance.  Man  for  man, 
in  all  virile  quaDtics,  neither  officers  nor  men  were  inferior  to 
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their  foes.  But  one  thing  their  generals  lacked,  and  that  was 
education  for  war.  Strategy  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  them; 
organization  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  It  was  no  part 
of  their  duty,  they  declared,  to  train  the  judgment  of  their 
subordinates;  they  were  soldiers,  and  not  pedagogues.  Know- 
ledge of  foreign  armies  and  their  methods  they  considered  useless; 
and  of  war  prepared  and  conducted  on  "  business  principles  " 
they  had  never  even  dreamt. 

The  popular  idea  that  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  brute  force, 
redeemed  only  by  valotir  and  discipline,  is  reqwnsible  for  a 
^^  greater  evil  than  the  complacency  of  the  amateur. 
«gtfT?«r*  ^^  blinds  both  the  people  and  its  representatives  to 
their  bounden  duties.  War  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  politics.  It  is  a  political  act,  initiated  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  it  is  an  act  of  which  the  issues 
are  far  more  momentous  than  any  other.  No  branch  of  political 
science  requires  more  careful  study.  It  is  not  pretended  that  if 
military  history  were  thoroughly  studied  all  statesmen  would 
become  Moltkes,  or  that  every  citizen  would  be  competent  to 
set  squadrons  in  the  field.  War  is  above  all  a  practical  art,  and 
the  application  of  theory  to  practice  is  not  to  be  taught  at  a 
university  or  to  be  learned  by  those  who  have  never  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  men  in  the  ranks.  But  if  war  were  more 
generally  and  more  thoroughly  studied,  the  importance  of 
organization,  of  training,  of  education  and  of  readiness  would  be 
more  generally  appreciated;  abuses  would  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  lazy  tolerance;  efficiency  would  be  something  more  than  a 
political  catchword,  and  soldiers  would  be  given  amf^  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  masters  of  every  detail  of  their  profession. 
Nor  is  this  alL  A  nation  that  understood  something  about  war 
would  hardly  sufifer  the  fantastic  tricks  which  have  been  played 
so  often  by  the  best-meaning  statesmen.  And  statesmen  them- 
selves would  realize  that  when  war  is  afoot  their  interference 
is  worse  than  useless;  that  preparation  for  defence,  whether 
by  the  multiplication  of  roads,  the  coastruction  of  railways, 
of  arsenals,  dockyards,  fortresses,  is  not  the  smallest  of  their 
duties;  and  lastly,  that  so  far  as  possible  diplomacy  and  strategy 
should  keep  step.  Each  one  of  these  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  wars  of  the  x8th  century,  English 
cabinets  and  Dutch  deputies  could  direct  strategical  operations 
without  bringing  ruin  on  their  respective  countries.  The  armies 
of  Austria  in  1 792-1 795,  controlled  as  they  were  by  the  Aulic 
Councils,  were  more  formidable  in  the  field  than  those  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  the  campaigns  of  1854  and  1859  the  plans 
of  Newcastle  and  Napoleon  III.  worked  out  to  a  successful 
issue;  and  if  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  im- 
perilled the  Union  in  1862,  they  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  1865.  But  in  every  case  amateur  was  pitted 
against  amateur.  The  Dutch  deputies  were  hardly  less  incapable 
of  pbnning  or  approving  a  sound  plan  of  campaign  than  Loyls 
XIV.  The  Aullc  Council  was  not  more  of  a  marplot  than  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Newcastle  was  not  a  worse  strategist 
than  the  tsar  Nicholas  I.  Napoleon  III.  and  his  advisers  were 
quite  a  match  for  the  courtier  generals  at  Vienna;  while  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  were  not  much  more  ignorant  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  amateur,  however,  can  no  longer  expect  the  good  fortune 
to  be  pitted  against  foes  of  a  capacity  no  higher  than  his  own. 
The  operations  of  Continental  armies  will  be  directed  by  soldiers 
of  experience  whose  training  for  war  has  been  incessant,  and  who 
will  have  at  their  command  troops  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
and  preparation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  under  such 
conditions,  with  what  condign  punishment  mistakes  will  be 
visited.  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  committed  as  many  blunders 
as  he  did  in  1870.  But  the  Austrians  hod  no  Moltke  to  direct 
them;  their  army  corps  were  commanded  by  men  who  knew 
less  of  generalship  than  a  Prussian  major,  and  their  armament 
was  inferior.  Had  they  been  the  Austrians  of  to-day,  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  and  the  allies  would  have  been  utterly 
defeated.  And  to  come  to  more  recent  campaigns,  while 
American  officers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  if  the 
Spaniards  at  Santiago  had  been  Germans  or  French,  the  invasion 
would  have  ended  in  disastrous  failure,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 


that  had  the  Boers  of  1899  possessed  a  sta£f  of  trained  strategists, 
they  would  have  shaken  the  British  Emigre  to  its  foundations. 
The  true  test  of  direction  of  war  is  the  number  of  mistakes 
If  they  were  numerous,  although  the  enemy  may  not  have 
been  skilful  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them,  the  outkxA 
for  the  future  uxider  the  same  direction,  bat  against  a  more 
practised  enemy,  is  anything  but  bri^t. 

As  regards  preparation  for  defence,  faistoiy  supplies  as  with 
numerous  illustrations.  The  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is 
the  elaborate  series  of  fortifications  which  were  ^_ 
constructed  by  Vauban  for  the  defence  of  France;  ^MjatT 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Louts  XIV.,  in  **■». 
erecting  this  mighty  barrier  against  invasion,  gave 
proof  of  statesmanlike  foresight  of  no  mean  order.  An  ifwtsnrr 
less  familiar,  perhaps,  but  even  more  creditable  to  the  brain 
which  conceived  it,  was  Wellington's  preparation  of  Portugal  in 
1809-18x1.  Not  only  did  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Torres 
Vedras,  covering  Lisbon,  and  securing  for  the  sea-power  an  open 
door  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  rise  as  if  by  mapc  from  the 
earth,  but  the  whole  theatre  of  war  was  so  dealt  with  that  the 
defending  army  could  operate  wherever  <q^x>rtunity  mi^t 
offer.  No  less  than  twenty  supply  depots  were  cstablisbed 
on  different  lines  of  the  advance.  Fortifications  protected  the 
principal  magazines.  Bridges  were  restored  and  roads  improved. 
Waterways  were  opened  up,  and  flotillas  organized;  and  three 
auziUaxy  bases  were  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Again,  the  famous  "  quadrilaterals  "  of  Lombardy  and  Rumdia 
have  more  than  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed; and  both  Austria  and  Turicey  owe  much  to  the 
fortresses  which  so  long  protected  their  vulnerable  points. 
Nor  has  the  neglect  of  preparation  failed  to  exert  a  powerfid 
effect.  Moltke  has  told  us  that  the  railway  ^stem  of  Germany 
before  X870  had  been  developed  without  regard  to  strategical 
considerations.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  far  better 
adapted  both  for  offence  and  defence  than  those  of  Austria  and 
France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
unprovided  state  of  the  great  French  fortresses  ezodsed  an 
evil  influence  on  French  strategy.  Both  Meta  and  Strassbon 
were  so  far  from  forming  strong  pivots  of  manoeuvres,  and  thus 
aiding  the  operations  of  the  fidd  armies,  that  they  required 
those  armies  for  their  protection;  and  the  retreat  <m  Metz, 
which  removed  Bazaine's  army  from  the  direct  xoad  to  Paris 
and  placed  it  out  of  touch  with  its  supports,  was  mainly  due  to 
the  unfinished  outworks  and  deficient  armament  of  the  virKin 
city.  Since  1870  it  has  been  recognized  that  preparation  of  the 
theatre  of  war  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  government.  Every 
frontier  of  continental  Europe  is  covered  by  a  chain  of  entrenched 
camps.  The  great  arsenals  are  amply  fortified  and  stron^y 
garrisoned.  Strategy  has  as  much  to  say  to  new  railways  as 
trade;  and  the  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  water  or 
by  land,  are  adequately  protected  from  all  hostile  enterprises. 

We  now  come  to  the  importance  of  dose  concert  between 
strategy  and  diplomacy.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  can 
easily  keep  pace,  for  the  theatre  of  war  is  always 
within  easy  reach.  But  when  the  ocean  intervenes 
betwern  two  hostile  states  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  tf^" 
to  time  an  ultimatum  so  that  a  suffident  airned  force  f^ 
shall  be  at  hand  to  enforce  it,  and  it  has  been  said 
in  hi^  places  that  it  is  practically  impossible.  The  expedition 
to  C^nhagen  in  1807,  when  the  British  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented by  an  army  of  27,000  men  carried  on  300  transports, 
would  appear  to  traverse  this  statement.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  2oth  century  an  army  and  a  fleet  of  such  magnitude  cooU 
neither  be  assembled  iu>r  despatched  without  the  whole  woikl 
being  cognizant.  It  is  thus  perfectly  true  that  an  appredabte 
period  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  breaking  off  cl  negotia- 
tions and  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  invading  army. 
Events  may  march  so  fast  that  the  statesman's  hand  may  be 
forced  before  the  army  has  embarked.  But  because  a  poweriol 
blow  cannot  at  once  be  struck,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
delivery  or  the  receipt  of  an  ultimatum  should  at  once  product  a 
dangerous  situation.    Dewey's  brilliant  vietory  at  Manila  lost 
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the  greater  part  of  its  effect  because  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  follow  up  the  blow  by  landing  a  sufficient 
force.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  in  Egypt  in  zSSa.   The 
only  results  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dty,  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  the 
encottngement  of  the  rebels,  who,  when  the  ships  drew  off, 
came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  was  powerless 
OD  land.   Again,  in  1899  the  invading  Boers  found  the  frontiers 
oniortified  and  their  march  opposed  by  an  madequate  force. 
It  is  essential,  then,  that  when  hostilities  across  the  sea  are  to 
be  apprehended,  the  most  careful  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  irard  off  the  diance  of  an  initial  disaster.    And  such  pre- 
catttions  are  always  possible.    It  is  hardly  conceivable,    for 
instancy  that  a  great  maritime  power,  with  Cyprus  as  a  plau 
formes,  could  not  have  placed  enou^^  transports  behind  the 
fleet  to  hold  a  sufficient  garrison  for  Alexandria,  and  thus  have 
sared  the  dty  from  destruction.    Nor  in  the  case  of  a  distant 
province  being  threatened  is  there  the  smallest  reason  that  the 
garrison  of  the  {Hovince  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a 
revefse  before  it  is  reinforced.    It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
abandon  territory.    It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  construct 
Strang  places,  to  secure  the  lines  of  communication,  to  establish 
ample  magsrinfn,  to  organise  local  forces,  to  assemble  a  fleet  of 
taniports,  and  to  keq>  a  large  body  of  troops  ready  to  embark 
a  a  moment's  notice.    But  there  is  no  reason,  except  expense, 
that  all  this  should  not  be  done  directly.it  becomes  dear  that 
war  b  probable,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  attract- 
ing public  attention.   In  this  way  strategy  may  easily  keep  pace 
with  diptomacy ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  exerdse  of  ordinary 
f(»es)ght,  a  careful  study  of  the  theatre  of  war,  a  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  resources  and  a  resolute  determination,  despite 
some  temporary  inconvenience  and  the  outcry  of  a  thoughtless 
pnbhc,  to  give  the  enemy  no  chance  of  claiming  first  blood.   The 
Fianco-German  War  suites  a  striking  example.     Moltke's 
original  intention  was  to  assemble  the  German  armies  on  the 
western  frontier.  The  Frendi,  he  thought,  inferior  in  numbers 
and  but  half  prepared,  would  probably  assemble  as  far  back  as 
the  Moselle.    But,  as  so  often  happens  in  war,  the  enemy  did 
what  he  was  least  expected  to  do.    Hastily  leaving  thdr  garri- 
sons, the  French  r^^nents  rushed  forward  to  the  Saar.    The 
exdtODent  in  Germany  was  great;  and  even  soldiers  of  repute, 
althou^  the  mobilization  of  the  army  was  still  unfinished, 
demanded  that  such  troops  as  were  avaOable  should  be  hurried 
forward  to  protect  the  rich  provinces  which  lie  between  the  Saar 
and  Rhine.   But  the  chief  of  the  staff  became  as  deaf  as  he  was 
silenL   Not  a  single  company  was  deq>atchcd  to  reinforce  the 
sknder  garrisons  of  the  frontier  towns;  and  those  garrisons 
were  ordered  to  retire,  destroying  railways  and  removing  rolling- 
stock,  directly  the  enemy  shotild  cross  the  boundary.   Moltke's 
fores^t   had   embnad   every  possible   contingency.     The 
acikm  oC  the  French,  improbable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  still 
been  provided  against;  and,  in  accordance  with  time-ubles 
drawn  op  long  bdbrehand,  the  German  army  was  disentrained 
on  the  Rhine  instead  of  on  the  Saar.    Ninety  miles  of  German 
territory  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  enemy;  but  the  temporary 
surrender  of  the  border  provinces,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
strategist,  was  a  very  minor  evil  compared  with  the  disasters, 
military  and  political,  that  would  have  resulted  from  an  attempt 
to  hold  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  no  dvilian  minister, 
however  deeply  he  might  have  studied  the  art  of  war,  could 
^^^_  be  expected  to  solve  for  himsdf  the  strategic  problems 
JJ^*'  which  come  befwe  him.  In  default  of  practical 
MuJn.  knowledge,  it  would  be  as  impossible  lor  him  to 
dedde  where  garrisons  should  be  stationed,  what 
fiortificalions  were  necessary,  what  roads  should  be  constructed, 
or  bow  the  lines  of  communication  should  be  protected,  as  to 
frame  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  inva^on  of  a  hostile  state.  His 
foRsJi^t,  his  prevision  of  the  acddents  inevitable  in  war,  would 
neoesarily  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  men  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  applying  strategical  prindples  to  concrete  cases;  and 
it  is  exceedingly   unlikely  that  he  would  be  as  proUfic  of 


strategical  expedients  as  those  familiar  with  their  employment. 
Nevertheless,  a  minister  of  war  cannot  divest  himself  of  his 
re^x>nsibility  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  directly  responsible  that  plans  of  campaign  to 
meet  every  possible  contingency  are  worked  out  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  second  place,  he  is  directly  responsible  that  thje  advice 
on  which  he  acts  should  be  the  b^t  procurable.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  military  projects  which  may  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  also  on  the  merits  of  those  who  have  to 
execute  them.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  war  and  men  to  select  Wolfe 
for  the  conmiand  in  Canada.  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  king,  sent  Wellington,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  lieutenant-generals,  to  hold  Portugal  against  the  French. 
The  French  Directory  had  suffident  sense  to  accept  Napoleon's 
project  for  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1796.  In  the  third  place, 
strategy  cannot  move  altogether  untrammelled  by  politics  and 
finance.  But  political  and  finanrial  considerations  may  not 
present  themselves  in  quite  the  same  light  to  the  soldier  as  to  the 
statesman,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  make  certain  that  they  have 
received  due  attention.  If,  however,  modifications  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  made  before  the  plan  of  campaign  is  fixudly 
approved;  and  in  any  case  the  purely  military  considerations 
should  be  most  carefuUy  weighed.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  an  tmfavourablc  political  situation  is  best  redeemed  by  a 
decisive  victory,  wfaile  a  reverse  will  do  more  to  shake  confidence 
in  the  Government  than  even  the  temporary  surrender  of  some 
portion  of  the  national  domains.  "  Be  sure  before  striking  " 
and  Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter  are  both  admirable  maxims; 
but  their  practical  application  requires  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  true  prindples  of  war,  and  a  very  large  degree  of  moral 
courage,  both  in  the  soldier  who  suggests  and  in  the  statesman 
who  approves.  If,  however,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  are 
supported  by  an  enlightened  public,  suffidently  acquainted  with 
war  to  realize  that  patience  is  to  be  preferred  to  predpitation, 
that  retreat,  though  inglorious,  is  not  necessarily  humiliating, 
their  task  is  very  considerably  lightened.  Nothing  is  more 
significant  than  a  comparison  between  the  Paris  press  in  1870 
and  the  American  Confederate  press  in  1864.  In  the  one  case, 
even  after  the  disastrous  results  of  the  first  encounters  had 
proved  the  superior  strength  and  readiness  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  people,  with  all  the  heat  of  presumptuous  ignorance, 
cried  out  for  more  battles,  for  an  immediate  offensive,  for  a 
desperate  defence  of  the  frontier  provinces.  So  fierce  was  their 
clamour  that  both  the  generals  and  the  government  hesitated, 
until  it  was  too  late,  to  advise  the  retreat  of  Bazainc's  army; 
and  when  that  army  had  been  cut  off  at  Metz,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  was  so  great  that  the  last  reserve  of  France  was 
despatched  to  Sedan  on  one  of  the  maddest  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  by  a  dvilized  state.  In  1864,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  Lee  in  Virginia  and  Johnston  in  the  west  were  retreating 
from  position  to  petition,  and  the  huge  hosts  of  the  Union  were 
gradually  converging  on  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Southern  press,  aware  that  every  backward  step  made  the 
Federal  task  more  difficult,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
caution  which  controlled  the  movements  of  their  armies.  But 
the  Southern  press,  in  three  crowded  years  of  conflict,  had  learned 
something  of  war.  In  1866  and  1870  the  German  press  was  so 
carefuUy  muzzled  that  even  had  there  been  occasion  it  could 
have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  public  opinion.  Thus  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  generals  were  backed  by  the  popular  support 
that  they  so  richly  merited;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
reUtions  between  the  army  and  the  government  were  char- 
acterized by  a  harmony  which  has  been  seldom  seen.  The  old 
king,  in  his  dual  capadty  as  head  of  the  state  and  commander- 
in-chief,  had  the  last  word  to  say,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
the  superior  officers,  but  in  approving  every  important  operation. 
With  an  adviser  like  Moltke  at  his  elbow,  it  might  appear  that 
these  were  mere  matters  of  form.  Moltke,  however,  assures  us 
that  the  king  was  by  no  means  a  figurehead.  Although  most 
careful  not  to  assert  his  authority  in  a  way  that  would  embarrass 
his  chief  of  staff,  and  always  ready  to  yield  his  own  judgment 
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to  sound  reasons,  he  expressed,  nevertbeless,  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  ever>''  proposal  placed  before  him,  and  on 
very  many  occasions  made  most  useful  suggestions.  And  at 
the  same  time,  while  systematically  refraining  from  all  inter- 
ference after  military  operations  had  once  begun,  be  never 
permitted  military  considerations  to  override  the  demands  of 
policy.  In  1866,  when  it  was  manifestly  of  the  first  importance, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  Prussian  army  should  be 
concentrated  in  a  position  which  would  enable  it  to  cross  the 
border  immediately  war  was  declared,  the  political  situation  was 
so  strained  that  it  was  even  more  important  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  setting  foot  at  any  single  point  on  Prussian  territory. 
The  army,  in  consequence,  was  dispersed  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated, and  the  ultimate  offensive  became  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  king  was  an  able  and 
experienced  soldier.  Nevertheless,  the  wise  restraint  he  displayed 
in  the  course  of  two  great  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  skill  with 
which  he  adjusted  conflicting  factors,  are  an  admirable  exa&iple 
of  judicious  statesmanship. 

The  duration  of  a  campaign  is  largely  affected  by  the  deadly 
properties  of  modem  firearms.  It  is  true  that  the  losses  in 
battle  are  relatively  less  that  in  the  days  of  Brown 
Bess  and  the  smooth-bore  cannon,  and  almost  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  fearful  carnage 
wrought  by  sword  and  spear.  The  reason  is  simple. 
A  battlefield  in  the  old  days,  except  at  close  quarters,  was  a 
comparatively  safe  locality,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
engaged  were  seldom  exposed  for  a  long  time  together  to  a  hot 
and  continuous  fire.  To-day  death  has  a  far  wider  range,  and 
the  strain  on  the  nerves  is  consequently  far  more  severe.  De- 
moralization, therefore,  sets  in  at  an  earlier  period,  and  it  is 
more  complete.  When  troops  once  realize  their  inferiority,  they 
can  no  longer  be  depended  on.  It  is  not  the  losses  they  have 
actually  suffered, but  those  that  they  expect  to  suffer,  that  affect 
them.  Unless  discipline  and  national  spirit  are  of  superior 
quality,  unless  the  soldier  b  animated  by  something  higher  than 
ihe  mere  habit  of  mechanical  obedience,  panic,  shirking  and 
wholesale  surrender  will  be  the  ordinary  features  of  a  campaign. 
These  phenomena  made  themselves  apparent,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  long  ago  as  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  weapon 
of  the  infantry  was  the  muzzle-loading  riffe,  firing  at  most  two 
rounds  a  minute,  and  when  the  projectiles  of  the  artillery  were 
hardly  more  destructive  than  the  stone  shot  of  Mons  Meg. 
With  the  magazine  rifle,  machine  guns,  shrapnel  and  high 
explosives  they  have  become  more  pronotmced  than  even  at 
Vionville  or  Plevna.  "The  retreat  of  the  38th  (Prussian) 
Brigade,"  writes  Captain  Hoenig,  an  eye-witness  of  the  former 
battle,  "  forms  the  most  awful  drama  of  the  great  war.  It  had 
lost  53%  of  its  strength,  and  the  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded 
was  as  3  to  4.  Strong  men  collapsed  inanimate.  ...  I  saw 
men  cry  like  children,  others  fell  prone  without  a  sound;  in 
most  the  need  of  water  thrust  forth  all  other  instincts;  the  body 
demanded  its  rights.  *  Water,  water,'  was  the  only  intelligiblfl 
cry  that  broke  from  those  moving  phantoms.  The  enemy's 
lead,  poured  like  hail  upon  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  brigade; 
yet  they  moved  only  slowly  to  the  rear,  their  heads  bent  in  utter 
weariness;  their  features  distorted  imder  the  thick  dust  that 
had  gathered  on  faces  dripping  with  sweat.  The  strain  was 
beyond  endurance.  The  soldiiir  was  no  longer  a  recq()tive  being; 
he  was  oblivious  of  everything,  great  or  small.  His  comrades 
or  his  superiors  he  no  longer  recognised;  and  yet  he  was  the 
same  man  who  but  a  short  time  before  bad  marched  across  the 
battlefield  shouting  his  lurching  chorus.  A  few  active  squadrons, 
and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  I  Only  be  who  had  seen  men 
in  such  circumstances,  and  observed  their  bearing,  knows  the 
dreadful  imprint  that  their  features  leave  upon  the  memory. 
Madness  is  there,  the  madness  that  arises  from  bodily  exhaustion 
combined  with  the  most  abject  terror.  .  .  .  I  do  not  shrink," 
he  adds,  "from  confessing  that  the  fire  of  Man-larToor  affected 
my  nerves  for  months." 

If  such  are  the  results  of  ill-success,  a  whole  army  might 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  38th  Brigade  in  the  first 


month  of  the  campaign,  and  if  is  thus  perfectly  dear  that  some 
small  mistake  in  conduct,  some  trifling  deficiency  in  prepKuation, 
an  ill-conceived  order  or  a  few  hours'  delay  in  bringing  tip  a 
reinforcement  may  have  the  most  terrible  consequences. 

The  importance,  nay  the  necessity,  that  the  people,  as  a 
governing  body,  should  keep  as  watdixd  an  eye  on  its  armed 
forces  and  the  national  defences  as  on  diplomacy  or  le^sbtios 
is  fully  realized  naturally  enough,  only  by  those  nations  whose 
instincts  of  self-preservation,  by  reason  of  the  confignratioo  of 
their  frontiers  or  their  political  situation,  are  strongly  developed. 
Yet  even  to  maritime  empires,  to  Great  Britain  or  indMd  to  the 
United  States,  an  efficient  army  is  of  the  fiist  necessity. 
Their  land  fronriers  are  vulnerable.    They  may  have  ^JjJjiJ^ 
to  deal  with  rebellion,  and  a  navy  is  not  aB-powerfuI,  jSJSr'' 
even  for  the  defence  of  coasts  and  commerce.    It 
can  protect,  but   it  cannot  destroy.     V^thottt  the  be^  of 
an  army,  it  can  neither  complete  the  ruin  of  the  eneniy^a 
fleet  nor  prevent  its  resuscitation.    Without  the  hdp  of  ai^ 
army  it  can  hardly  force  a  hostile  power  to  ask  for  toms. 
Exhaustion  is  the  object  of  its  warfare;  hut  exhaostioo,  unless 
accelerated  by  crushing  blows,  is  an  exceedingly  slow  process. 
In  the  spring  of  x86t  the  blockade  was  established  in  Americas 
waters  along  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Confedexmcy,  and 
maintdned  with  increasing  stringency  from  month  to  month. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1865  that  the  coloafs  of  the 
Union  floated  from  the  capitol  of  Richmond,  and  it  was  the  amy 
which  placed  them  there.     A  state,  then,  which  should  rcty 
on  naval  strength  alone,  could  look  forward  to  no  other  than 
a  protracted  war,  and  a  protracted  war  between  two  great 
powers  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  civilised  world. 
With  the  nations  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  dominated  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent  by  a  militant  spirit;  with  commerce  cad 
finance  dependent  fcnr  health  and  security  on  oniveiBal  peace, 
foreign  intervention  is  a  mere  questicM  of  time.    Nor  would 
public  opinion,  either  m  Great  Britain  or  America,  be  content 
with  a  purely  defensive  policy,  even  if  such  policy  were  practic- 
able.    Puttinj?  adde  the  tedium  and  the  dangers  of  an  intertmn- 
able  campaign,  the  national  pride  would  never  be  brought  to 
confess  that  it  was  incapable  of  the  same  resolute  effort  as  mcch 
smaller  communities.    **An  army,  and  a  strong  army/'  would 
be  the  general  cry.   Nor  would  such  an  amy  be  difficult  to  ocaie. 
Enormous  numbers  would  not  be  needed.    An  army  supported 
by  an  invincible  navy  possesses  a  strength  iidiich  is  out  o£  all 
proportion  to  Its  size.    Even  to  those  who  rely  on  the  big  bat- 
talions and  huge  fortresses,  the  amphibious  power  dk  a  great 
maritime  state,  if  intellig^tly  directed,  may  be  a  moat  formidable 
menace;  while  to  the  state  itself  it  is  an  extraordinary  security. 
The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  one  long  iUustratkn.    Captain 
Mahan  points  out  that  thero  are  always  dominant  pasitioos, 
outside  the  frontiers  of  a  maritime  %tate,  which)  in  the  iutcrestt 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  supremacy  at  sea,  sboidd  never  be 
idlowed  to  pass  into  tbe  possesslrm  of  a  powerful  nci^bour. 
Great  Britain,  always  dependent  for  her  prosperity  on  nanov 
seas,  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  importanoa  of  the  positions 
that  command  these  waterways.    Is  one  respect  at  least  her 
policy  has  been  ooasistenL    She  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure 
such  positions  for  hcnclf,  or,  if  that  has  been  iBiprsctacabk, 
at  least  to  draw  tbeir  teeth.   Gibraltar,  Malta,  St  Luda,  Aden, 
^Kypt,  Cyprus  aro  conspicuous  instances;  but  above  aU  stands 
Antwerp.    In  perhaps  the  most  original  paasaice  of  Alison's 
monumental  work  the  constant  influence  of  Antwerp  <^o  the 
destinies  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  vividly  portrayed.    "  Nature 
has  framed  the  Scheldt  to  be  the  rival  of  the  Thames.    Howius 
throoffh  a  country  excelling  even  the  midland  coustief  of  England 
In  wealth  and  resourcea,  adjoining  cities  eqfial  to  any  in  Europe 
in  arts  and  commerce;  tbe  artery  at  onoe  of  Flaaden  aod 
Holland,  of  Brabant  and  Luxembuis,  it  ^  fitted  to  be  tlw 
great  organ  of  communicatioo  between  the  fertile  fields  aod 
rich  manufacturing  towna  of  the  Low  G>unti)cs  asd  oiLer 
maritilne  states  of  the  world."  Antwerp,  moceover,  tho  key 
of  the  great  estuary,  is  eminently  adapted  for  tlie  esisbli^Biest 
of  a  vast  naval  arsenal,  such  as  it  became  under  Philip  U.  ol 
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Spain  aad  ag^in  under  the  fizst  Napoleon.  "  It  is  the  point," 
coctinucs  the  historian, "  from  which  in  every  age  the  in<iqiend- 
ence  of  these  kingdoms  has  been  serious^  menaced.  Sensible 
o(  hex  dan^r,  it  had  been  the  fixed  policy  of  Great  Britain 
for  centuries  to  prevent  this  formidable  outwork  from  falling 
ifito  the  hands  of  lier  enemies,  and  the  best  days  of  her  history 
m  chiefly  occupied  with  the  struggle  to  ward  ofif  such  a  disaster.'^ 
la  asciibing,  however^  every  great  war  in  which  Great  Britain 
hu  been  engaged  to  this  cause  alone  he  has  gone  too  far.  The 
security  of  India  has  been  a  motive  of  equal  strength.  Nevei^ 
tikclcss,  it  was  to  protect  Antwerp  from  the  French  that  Charles 
IL  sided  with  the  Dutch  in  1670;  that  Anne  declared  war  on 
Louis  XIV.  in  1704;  that  Chatham  supported  Prussia  in  1742; 
thu  Pitt,  fifty  years  later,  took  up  arms  against  the  Revolution. 
The  trophies  of  the  British  army  in  the  gieat  war  with  France 
veit  cbazaciezistic  of  the  amphibious  power.  The  tnx^  took 
j^gg^  more  battleships  than  colours,  and  almost  as  many 
j0*M«/  naval  arsenals  as  land  fortresses.  Many  were  the 
—rtiaat  blows  they  struck  at  the  maritime  strength  of  France 
*2J|2J|^^  and  her  ^es;  but  had  the  expedition  which  landed 
on  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  in  1809  been  as  vigorously 
conducted  as  it  was  wisely  conceived,  it  would  have  hit  Napoleon 
in  harder  than  even  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
itt^o.  The  great  dockyard  that  the  emperor  had  constructed 
OS  the  Scheldt  held  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  fleet.  Eight  line- 
of-hattle  ships  and  ten  frigates  lay  In  mid-channeL-  Twenty 
vessels  of  different  classes  were  on  the  slips,  and  in  the  magazines 
aod  storehouses  had  been  accumulated  sufficient  material  to 
equip  all  these  and  twenty  more.  The  destruction  ol  Antwerp — 
ud  for  a  full  week  it  was  at  Lord  Chatham's  mercy — would 
have  freed  scores  of  British  frigates  to  protect  British  commerce; 
Weningtoo,  in  his  great  campaign  of  1813,  could  not  have  had 
to  complain  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  communication  by.  sea 
fif  a  British  army  was  insecure;  the  Americans,  in  the  war 
vhich  broke  out  in  i8za,  would  have  been  more  vigorously 
opposed;  and  Napoleon,  who,  while  Antwerp  was  his,  never 
il^ogether  abandoned  hope  of  overmastering  Great  Britain  on 
^  ovn  element,  might,  on  his  own  confession,  have  relinquished 
the  useless  struggle  with  the  great  sea  power.  The  expedition 
(ailed,  and  failed  disastrously.  But  for  all  that,  fulfilling  as 
it  did  the  great  maxim  that  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy 
should  be  the  first  objective  of  the  forces  of  the  maritime  power, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  it  was  a  strategical  stroke  of  the  highest 


The  predominant  part  played  by  the  army  under  Wellington 
is  Spain  and  Belpum  has  tended  to  obscure  the  principle  that 
lovemed  its  employment  in  the  war  of  1795-1815.  The  army, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  was  first  and  foremost  the  auxiliary 
of  the  fie  rt;  and  only  when  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy 
bad  been  destroyed  was  it  used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  «.e. 
ia  the  invasion  of  the  hostile  territory  and  in  lending  aid  to  the 
^es  of  confederate  powers.  Events  proved  that  these  principles 
were  atoolutcly  sound.  It  was  not  in  the  narrow  seas  alone  that 
t'«  army  rendered  good  service  to  the  navy.  Depriving  France 
of  her  colonies,  occupying  her  ports  in  foreign  waters,  ousting 
her  from  commanding  posts  along  the  trade  routes,  it  contributed 
■Mt  only  to  her  exhaustion,  but  to  the  protection  of  British 
comsoerce  and  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  maritime 
npremacy.  Few  of  these  operations  are  of  sufficient  magm'tude 
to  attract  much  notice  from  the  ordinary  historian,  yet  it  is 
iapouible  to  overrate  their  effect.  To  the  possession  of  the 
dornioaat  positions  that  were  captured  by  the  army,  Great 
kcitaia,  in  no  small  degree,  is  indebted  for  the  present  security  of 
her  vast  dominions.  The  keynote  of  the  fierce  struggle  with  the 
French  Empire  was  the  possession  of  India.  Before  he  became 
nm  Consult  Napoleon  had  realized  that  India  was  the  throne 
U  Asia;  that  whoever  should  sit  on  that  throne,  master  of  the 
cwuncroe  of  the  East,  of  the  richest  and  most  natural  market 
iot  the  pxoducU  of  the  West,  and  of  the  hardiest  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  golden  hemisphere,  would  be  master 
c<  oKue  than  half  the  globe.  But  his  prescience  was  not  surer 
than  the  iittlinct  of  the  British  people.  ^Vague  and  shadowy 


indeed  were  their  dreams  of  empire,  yet  the  presentiment  of 
future  greatness,  ba%ed  on  the  foothold  they  had  already,  gained 
in  Hindustan,  seems  always  to  have  controlled  the  national 
policy.  They  knew  as  well  as  Napoleon  that  Malu  and  Egypt, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  were  merely  the  outworks  of  their  strong- 
hold in  the  East;  and  that  if  those  outworks  fell  into  the  hands 
of  France,  a  great  army  of  warlike  Mahonunedans,  led  by  French 
generals,  stiffened  by  a  French  army  corps,  and  gathering 
impetus  from  the  accession  of  every  tribe  it  passed  through, 
might  march  unopposed  across  the  Indus.  So,  from  first  to  last, 
the  least  threat  against  Egypt  and  Malta  sufficed  to  awaken 
their  apprehensions;  and  in  their  knowledge  that  India  was  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  his  schemes  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  stubbornness  with  which  they  fought  Napoleon.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  in  thwarting  the  ambition  of  their  mighty 
rival,  or  perhaps  in  furthering  their  own,  the  navy  was  the  chief 
instrument;  but  in  thrusting  the  French  from  Egypt,  in  adding 
Ceylon,  Mauritius  and  Cape  Colony  to  the  outworks,  the  army, 
small  as  it  was  then,  compared  with  the  great  hosts  of  the 
Continent,  did  much  both  for  the  making  and  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  the  Kope  of  the  militaiy  operations  of  a  maritime  state 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  capture  of  colonies,  naval  arsenals 
and  coaling-stations.  Timely  diversions,  by  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  the  enemy's  fighting  strength  on  the  mainland,  may 
give  valuable  aid  to  the  arnues  of  an  ally.  The  Peninsular  War 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  According  to  Napoleon,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  grip  on  Spain  deprived  him  of  i8o,eo»  good 
soldiers  during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1813;  ^^nd  those 
soldiers,  who  would  have  made  Dresden  a  decisive  instead  of  a 
barren,  victory,  were  held  fast  by  Wellington.  Again,  it  was  the 
news  of  Vittoria  that  noade  it  useless  for  the  emperor  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  and  so  escape  from  the  coils  that  strangjed  him 
at  Leipzig. 

Nor  is  the  reinforcement  supplied  by  a  small  army  based  upon 
the  sea  to  be  despised.  In  1793  *  British  contingent  under  the 
duke  of  York  formed  part  of  the  allied  forces  which,  had  the 
British  government  forborne  to  interfere,  would  in  all  probability 
have  captured  Paris.  Twenty-two  years  later,  under  wiser 
auspices,  another  contingent,  although  numbering  no  more  than 
30,000  men,  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  war  of  nations,  and  the 
blunders  of  the  older  generation  were  more  than  repaired  at 
Waterkx).  Nevertheless,  ^he  strength  of  the  amphibious  power 
has  been  •nu>re  effectively  displayed  than  in  the  campaign  of 
18x5.  Intervention  at  the  most  critical  period  of  a  war  has 
produced  greater  results  than  the  provision  of  a  contingent  at 
the  outset.  In  2781  the  disembarkation  of  a  French  army  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  rendered  certain  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  1878,  when  the  Russian  invaders  were 
already  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  the  arrival  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  following  the  mobilization  of  an  ex- 
peditionary force,  at  once  arrested  their  further  progress.  Had 
the  British  Cabinet  of  1807  realized  the  preponderating  strength 
which  even  a  small  army,  if  rightly  used,  draws  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  the  campaign  of  Eylau  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  as  disastrous  to  Napoleon  as  that  of  Leipzig.  The 
presence  of  20,000  men  at  the  great  battle  would  have  surely 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  allies.  Yet,  although  the  men 
were  available,  although  a  few  months  later  27,000  were  assembled 
in  the  Baltic  for  the  coercion  of  Denmark,  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
forgetful  of  Marlborough's  glories,  were  so  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  British  army  was  too  insignificant  to  take  part  in  a 
Continental  war,  that  the  opportunity  was  let  slip.  It  is  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  fact  diat  the' successive  governments 
of  that  era,  although  they  realized  very  clearly  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  army  was  to  support  the  operations  and  complete 
the  triumph  of  the  navy,  never  seemed  to  have  grasped  the 
principles  which  should  have  controlled  iu  use  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  had  been  attained.  The  march  of  the  Allies  on 
Paris  in  2793  ^^  brought  to  a  standstill  because  the  British 
Cabinet  considered  that  the  contingent  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  besieging  Dunkirk.   After  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
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ander  Sir  John  Moore  to  achieve  the  impossible,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Spaniards  drive  the  French  from  the  Peninsula, 
the  ministry  abandoned  all  idea  of  intervention  on  the  main 
theatre,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  had  such  intervention  been 
well  timed,  it  might  easily  have  changed  the  current  of  events. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  main  theatre  is  occupied  by  huge  armies, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  conflict,  the 
value  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  however  sudden  its  appear- 
ance, is  by  no  means  easily  realized.  For  instance,  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  a  British  contingent  of  100,000  men  would  be 
almost  lost  amid  the  millions  that  would  take  part  in  the  decisive 
conflicts  of  a  European  war.  It  is  remembered,  however,  that 
with  enormous  masses  of  men  the  difliculttes  of  supply  are  very 
great.  Steam  has  done  much  to  lighten  them,  and  the  numbers 
at  the  point  of  collision  will  be  far  greater  than  it  was  possible 
to  assemble  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  the  lines  of 
communication,  especially  raUwajrs,  will  require  more  men  to 
guard  them  than  heretofore,  for  they  are  far  more  vulnerable. 
The  longer,  therefore,  the  lines  of  communication,  the  smaller 
the  numbers  on  the  field  of  battle.  Moreover,  the  great  hosts  of 
the  Continent,  not  only  for  convenience  of  supply,  but  for  con- 
venience of  manoeuvre,  will  deploy  several  armies  on  a  broad 
front.  At  some  one  point,  then,  a  reinforcement  of  even  one  or 
two  army  corps  might  turn  the  scale. 

The  objections,  however,  to  intervention  of  this  character 
arc  numerous.  Between  allied  armies,  especially  if  one  is  far 
larger  than  the  other,  there  is  certain  to  be  friction, 
^^!S^^  as  was  the  case  in  the  Crimea;  -and  the  question  of 
supply  is  not  easily  settled.  If,  however,  the  decisive 
point  b  near  the  coast,  as  in  the  campaign  of  Eyhiu, 
the  army  of  the  maritime  power,  possessing  its  own  base,  can 
render  effective  aid  without  embarrassment  either  to  itself 
or  its  ally.  But,  under  all  other  conditions,  independent  opera- 
tions of  a  secondary  nature  are  distinctly  to  be  preferred.  Such 
was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  British  ministries  during  the 
war  with  France.  They  recognized  that  by  giving  vitality 
and  backbone  to  popular  risings  even  a  small  army  might  create 
useful  diversions.  But  their  idea  of  a  diversion  was  a  series 
of  isolated  efforts,  made  at  far-distant  points;  and  even  so  late 
as  1813  they  were  oblivious  of  the  self-evident  facts  that  for  a 
diversion  to  be  really  effective  it  must  be  made  in  such  strength 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat,  and  that  it  should  be  directed 
against  sonie  vital  point.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  Wellington 
foresaw  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Portugal,  and  (he 
presence  of  a  British  army  in  dose  proximity  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  France,  would  be  a  menace  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Napoleon  to  disregard.  Yet  with  what  diflSculty 
he  induced  the  government  to  adopt  his  views,  and  how  luke- 
warm was  their  support,  is  exposed  in  the  many  volumes  of  his 
despatches.  In  all  history  there  are  few  more  glaring  instances 
of  incompetent  statesmanship  than  the  proposal  of  the  cabinet 
of  1813,  at  the  moment  Wellington  was  contemplating  the 
campaign  that  was  to  expel  the  French  from  Spain,  and  was 
asking  for  more  men,  more  money  and  more  material,  to  detach 
a  large  force  in  the  vague  hope  of  exciting  a  revolution  in  southern 
Italy.  Whether  the  improvement  in  communications,  as  well 
as  the  increase  in  the  size  of  armies,  have  not  greatly  weakened 
the  value  of  diversions  on  the  mainland,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Railways  may  enable  the  defender  to  concentrate  his  forces 
so  rapidly  that  even  the  landing  may  be  opposed,  and  with  the 
enormous  numbers  at  his  command  he  may  well  be  able  to 
spare  a  considerable  force  from  the  main  theatre.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  small  army,  even  if  it  completed  its  embarka- 
tion, might  find  itself  shut  up  in  an  entrenched  position  by  a 
force  little  larger  than  itsdf.  If,  however,  the  diversion  were 
made  at  a  crisis  of  the  campaign,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
new  army  might  be  decisive  of  the  war.  Otherwise,  the  army 
would  probably  do  more  good  if  it  refrained  from  landing  and 
confined  itself  to  threats.  So  long  as  It  was  hidden  by  the 
horizon,  it  would  be  invested  with  the  terrors  of  the  unknown. 
The  enemy's  knowledge  that  at  any  moment  a  well-equipped 
force,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  might  suddenly  descend 


upon  some  prosperous  port  or  important  arsenal,  ivoiiM  compd 
him  to  maintain  large  garrisons  along  the  whole  seaboard. 
l*he  strength  of  these  garrisons,  in  all  probability,  would  be 
much  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  the  force  which  menaced 
them,  and  the  latter  would  thus  exercise  a  far  greater  disintegrat- 
ing effect  on  the  enemy's  armed  strength  than  by  adding  a  few 
thousand  men  to  the  hosts  of  its  ally.  On  theatres  of  war  which 
are  only  thinly  populated  or  half  civilized,  a  descent  from  the 
sea  might  easily  produce  a  complete  change  in  the  situatioD. 
The  occupation  of  Plevna,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Russian 
line  of  communications  and  to  the  single  bridge  across  the  Danube, 
brought  the  Russian  advance  through  Bulgaria  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  relieved  all  pressure  on  Turkey  proper.  The  deadlock 
which  ensued  is  suggestive.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  invaders' 
line  of  communications  had  been  a  railway,  and  Plevna  situated 
near  the  coast.  Supplied  from  the  sea,  with  unlimited  facilities 
for  reinforcement,  Osman's  ring  of  earthworks  would  ha\-e 
been  absolutely  impregnable;  and  had  the  ring  been  pushed 
so  far  inland  as  to  secure  scope  for  offensive  action,  the  Rus^arj. 
in  all  human  probability,  would  never  have  crossed  the  Balkans. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  then,  that  if  an  army  lands  within  reach 
of  a  precarious  line  of  communications  it  may  compel  the  enemy, 
although  far  superior  in  ntmibers,  to  renounce  all  enterprises 
against  distant  points. 

Railways  in  war  are  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.  In 
some. respects  they  are  far  superior  to  a  network  of  highroads. 
Two  trains  will  supply  the  daily  needs  of  xoo,ooo  men  ^^ 
several  hundred  miles  distant  from  their  base.  But  *■•*''•• 
the  road-bed  is  easily  destroyed;  the  convoy  system  is  impractic- 
able, and  the  regular  course  of  trafiBc  is  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
threat.  So,  when  railways  become  the  principal  factors,  as 
when  an  army  finds  itself  dependent  on  a  long  and  exposed  Une. 
a  powerful  aggressive  combination  becomes  a  matter  kA  the 
utmost  diffictilty.  The  whole  attention  of  the  commander  wiO 
be  given  to  the  security  of  his  supplies,  and  even  if  he  is  not 
thrown  on  the  defensive  by  the  enemy's  activity,  his  liberty 
of  action  will  be  exceedingly  circumscribed.  The  relative  values 
of  the  different  kinds  of  communications  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  art  of  war.  A  great  waterway,  such  as  the  Nik. 
the  Mississippi,  the  Danube  or  the  Ganges,  is  safer  and  surer 
than  a  railway.  But  railways  are  far  more  numerous  than 
navigable  rivers,  and  a  series  of  parallel  lines  is  thus  a  better 
means  of  supplying  a  large  army.  But  neither  railways 
nor  waterways  as  lines  of  supply  or  of  operation  are  ^*fj*|'*' 
to  be  compared  with  the  sea.  Before  the  war  of  1870,  ^„,ff,, 
for  instance,  a  study  of  the  French  railway  system 
enabled  Moltke  to  forecast, 'with  absolute  accuracy,  the  directton 
of  Napoleon's  advance,  the  distribution  of  his  forces,  and  the 
extent  of  front  that  they  would  occupy.  In  a  war,  therefore, 
between  two  Continental  powers,  the  staff  on  either  side  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  line  of  attack;  the  locality 
for  concentration  would  be  at  once  made  clear;  and  as  the 
carrying  capacity  of  all  railways  is  well  known,  the  numbets 
that  would  be  encountered  at  any  one  point  along  the  front 
might  be  easily  calculated.  But  if  the  enemy's  army,  supported 
by  a  powerful  fleet,  were  to  advance  across  blue  water,  the  case 
wQuld  be  very  different.  Its  movements  would  be  veiled  in  the 
most  complete  secrecy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  its  objective.  It  might  strike  at  any  point  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  coast,  or  it  might  shift  from  one  point  to 
another,  perhaps  far  distant,  in  absolute  security;  it  could 
bewilder  the  enemy  with  feints,  and  cause  him  to  disperse  his 
forces  over  the  whole  seaboard.  Surprise  and  freedom  of 
movement  are  pre-eminently  the  weapons  of  the  power  that 
commands  the  sea.  ^tness  the  War  of  Secession.  -  McCkllan. 
in  1862,-by  the  adroit  transfer  of  iio,ooo  men  down  the  reaches 
of  Chesapeake  to  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  had  Richmond  at  bis 
mercy.  Grant  in  1864,  by  continually  changing  his  line  of 
communication  from  one  river  to  another,  made  more  progress 
in  a  month  than  his  predecessors  had  done  in  two  years.  Sher- 
man's great  mareh  across  Georgia  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  a  Federal  fleet  been  ready  to  receive  bin  when  he  reached 
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tht  Atlantic;  and,  tbreugboat  the  war,  the  knowledge  that  at 
any  moment  a  vast  fleet  of  traosports  oaight  appear  off  any  ooe 
of  the  porta  on  their  enormous  seaboard  prevented  the  G>n- 
(edentes,  notwithstanding  that  the  garrisons  were  reduced  to 
s  most  dangerous  extent,  from  massing  their  full  strength  for 
a  decisive  effort. 

The  power  of  strikuig  like  "a  bolt  from  the  blue "  is  of  the 
my  greatest  vslue  in  war.  Surprise  was  the  foundation  of 
akoDst  aU  the  grand  strategical  combinations  of  the  past,  as 
it  will  beoC  those  to  come.  The  first  thought  and  the  last  of  the 
^_  great  general  is  to  outwit  his  adversary,  and  to  strike 

where  he  is  least  expected.  And  the  measures  he  adopts 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  are  not  easily  divined. 
What  soldier  in  Europe  anticipated  Marlborough's 
oarch  to  the  Danube  and  Blenheim  field?  What  other  brain 
besides  Napoleon's  dreamt  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  before 
Marengo?  Was  there  a  single  general  of  Prussia  before  Jena 
vho  foresaw  that  the  French  would  march  north  from  the 
Bavarian  frontier,  uncovering  the  roads  to  the  Rhine,  and  risking 
utter -destruction  in  case  of  defeat?  Who  believed,  in  the  early 
Jane  of  1 81s,  that  an  army  130,000  strong  would  dare  to  invade 
a  orantry  dicfended  by  two  armies  that  mustered  together  over 
300,000  unbeaten  soldiers?  To  what  Federal  soldier  did  it 
oooir,  on  the  morning  of  Chancellorsville,  that  Lee,  confronted 
by  90,000  Northemecs,  would  detach  the  half  of  his  own  small 
force  of  so/MO  to  attack  his  oiemy  in  flank  and  rear?  The 
very  coarse  which  appeared  to  ordinary  minds  so  beset  by 
dificultics  and  dangers  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  practical 
strategy  has,  over  and  over  again,  been  that  which  led  to  decisive 
victory;  and  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  valuable  than  another 
IS  regards  national  defence,  it  is  that  preparation  cannot  he 
too  airefol  or  precautions  overdone.  Overwhelming  numbers, 
adequately  trained,  commanded  and  equipped,  are  the  only 
Deans  of  ensuring  absolute  security.  But  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance, either  by  land  or  sea,  over  all  possible  hostile  combina- 
tions, is  unattainable,  and  in  default  the  only  sound  policy 
is  to  tskc  timdy  and  ample  precautions  against  aU  enterprises 
which  are  evoi  remotely  possible.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  war  than  the  combined  labours  of  a  thoroughly 
wcOHrained  goieral  staff,  except  the  intellect  and  audadty  of  a 
great  strat^ist.  The  ordinary  mind,  even  if  it  does 
not  shrink  from  great  danger,  sees  no  way  of  surmount- 
ing great  difiSiculties;  and  any  operation  which 
involves  both  vast  dangers  and  vast  difficulties  it 
scoffs  at  as  chimerical.  The  heaven-bom  strategist,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  takes  no  counsel  of  his  fears."  Knpwing  that 
socceas  is  sddom  to  be  won  without  incurring  risks,  he  is  aJways 
greatly  daring;  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  overcomes  all 
obstacles,  and  even  uses  them,  as  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  did 
ibe  Alpa,  and  as  some  great  captain  of  the  future  may  use  the 
tea,  to  farther  his  purpose  and  surprise  bis  adversary,  he  shows 
his  superiority  to  the  common  herd.  It  is  repeated  ad  nauseam 
that  to  consequence  of  the  vastly  improved  means  of  transmitting 
information,  surprise  on  a  large  scale  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  means  of  concentrating 
tnopo  and  ships  are  far  speedier  than  of  old;  that  false  informa- 
tion can  be  far  more  readily  distributed;  and  also,  that  if  there 
is  ooe  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great 
strategy,  surprise  being  still  the  most  deadly  of  aU  weapons, 
win  devote  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  the  problem  of 
bringing  it  about. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  amphibious  power  is  a  far  more 
terrible  weapon  than  even  in  the  days  when  it  crushed  Napoleon. 
Commerce  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  no  longer 
confined  within  territorial  limits.  The  arteries  vital  to  the 
eristence  of  civilized  communities  stretch  over  every  ocean. 
Suies  which  in  1800  rated  their  maritime  traffic  at  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  steriing,  value  it  now  at  many  millions. 
Others,  whose  flags,  fifty  yean  ago,  were  almost  unknown  on 
the  Ugh  seas,  possess  to-day  great  fleets  of  merchantmen; 
and  those  who  fifty  years  ago  were  self-dependent,  rely  in  great 
pan,  (or  the  maintenance  of  their  prosperity,  on  their  intercourse 


with  distant  continents.  There  is  rx>  great  power,  and  few  small 
ones,  to  whom  the  loss  of  its  sea-borne  trade  would  be  other  than 
a  most  deadly  bk>w;  and  there  is  no  great  power  that  is  not  far 
more  vulnerable  than  when  Great  Britain,  single-handed,  held 
her.  own  against  a  European  coalition.  Colonies,  commercial 
ports,  dockyards,  coaling-stations  are  so  many  hostages  to 
fortune.  Year  by  year  they  become  more  numerous.  Year  by 
year,  as  commercial  rivalry  grows  more  acute,  they  become 
more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  prestige 
of  their  mother-countries.  And  to  what  end?  To  exist  as 
pledges  of  peace,  aus^kia  mdioris  aeti^  or  to  faU  an  easy 
prey  to  the  power  that  is  supreme  at  sea  and  can  strike  hard 
on  land? 

Even  the  baldest  and  briefest  discussion  of  the  vast  subject 
of  war  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
relative  merits  of  profeAionaT  and  unprofessional  v«h*«/ 
soldiers.  Voluntary  service  still  holds  its  ground  in  the  wj 
Anglo-Saxon  states;  and  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America  will  have  to  a  great  extent  to  rely,  in 
case  of  conflicts  which  tax  all  their  resources,  on  troops  who 
have  neither  the  practice  nor  the  discipline  of  their  standing 
armies.  What  will  be  the  value  of  these  amateurs  when  pitted 
against  regulars?  Putting  the  question  of  moral  aside,  as 
leading  us  too  far  afield,  it  is  dear  that  the  individual  amateur 
must  depend  upon  his  training.  If,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Boers,  he  is  a  good  shot,  a  good  scout,  a  good  skirmisher  and,  if 
mounted,  a  good  horseman  and  horsemaster,  he  is  undeniably 
a  most  useful  soldier.  But  whether  amateurs  m  masse,  that  is, 
when  organised  into  battalions  and  brigades,  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  depends  on  the  quality  of  their  officers.  With  good 
officers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  previous  training,  there  is  no 
reason  why  bodies  of  infantry,  artillery  or  mounted  infantry, 
o>mposed  entirely  of  unprofessional  soldiers,  should  not  do 
excellent  service  in  the  field.  Where  they  are  likely  to  fail  is  in 
discipline;  and  it  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  they  are  more  liable  to  panic,  less  resolute  in  attack, 
leas  enduring  under  heavy  losses  and  great  hardships,  and  much 
slower  in  manoeuvre  than  the  professionals.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  inevitable;  and  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
value  of  the  citizen  soldier,  for  the  banning  of  a  campaign  is 
a  most  critical  phase.  In  short,  troops  who  are  only  half-trained 
or  have  been  hastily  raised-  may  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  army 
to  which  they  belong;  and  the  shelter  of  stout  earthworks  is 
the  only  place  for  them.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  certain  number 
of  experienced  fighting  men  in  the  ranks  may  make  all  the 
difference;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  battalions  com- 
posed of  unprofessional  soldiers,  the  free  citizens  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  state,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior,  as  fighting  units,  to 
battalions  composed  of  conscripts.  But  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  men  possess  the  qualifications  referred  to  above,  that 
the  officers  are  accustomed  to  command  and  have  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  their  duties  in  the  field.  A  mob,  however  patriotic, 
carrying  small-bore  rifles  is  no  more  likely  to  hold  its  own  to-day 
against  well-led  regulars  than  did  the  mob  carrying  pikes  and 
flint-k)cks  in  the  past.  A  small  body  of  resolute  civilians,  well- 
armed  and  skilful  marksmen,  might  easily  on  their  own  ground 
defeat  the  same  number  of  trained  soldiers,  especially  if  the 
latter  were  badly  led.  But  in  a  war  of  masses,  the  power  of 
combination,  of  rapid  and  orderly  movement,  and  of  tactical 
manoeuvring  is  bound  to  teU.  (G.F.R.H.) 

Liter ATURB. — On  the  general  principles  of  War,  see  C.  v.  Clauae- 
witz,  Vom  Kriete  (Eng.  trans.  On  War,  new  ed.  1906) ;  C.  v.  B(inder)- 
K(rieglBtein),  Ceist  und  Staff  im  Kriege  (189SJ:  Ardant  du  Picq, 
Eiudes  sur  ie  combat;  W.  Bagehot,  Physics  ana  Politics;  C.  le  Bon, 
Psyckoloti*  des  joules  and  Psychohtie  de  I'lducation ;  F.  N.  Maude, 
War  and  the  World's  Life  (1907) ;  Btmdt.  Zahl  im  Kriege  (stattfttical 
tables);  Biottot,  Les  Urands  Jns^ris— Jeanne  d'Arc;  C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  Art  of  War;  M.  Jfthna,  Ceuk.  der Kriegswissensckaften;  v.  der 
Goltz,  Volk  in  Waffen  (bng.  trans..  Nation  in  Arms);  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History;  C.  E.  Callwell,  MUitary  Opera- 
tions and  Maritime  Preponderance;  P.H.  Colomb,  Noval  Warfare; 
Stewart  Murray,  Future  Peace  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  H.  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  The  Brain  of  an  Army^,  War  and  Policy,  &c.;  and  worka 
mentioned  in  the  bibliography  to  the  article  Aauv. 
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(LAWS  OF  WAR 


n.  Laws  oy  Was 


The  law  of  wmr,  in  strict  usage,  does  not  apply  to  all  armed 
conflicts,  but  only  to  such  conflieu  as»  by  the  usage  of  states, 
CMiwar  constitute  war.  War  exists  when  the  origaaized  armed 
mm  iflMiit-  forces  of  one  state  are  opposed  to  the  oiKanlxed  armed 
iuiBkft4  forces  of  another  state.  War  also  exisU  within  the 
AnMi  bounds  of  a  single  state  when  organized  armed  forces, 

rvAriBM.  ^1  sufficient  power  to  make  the  issue  doubtful,  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  anned  fotces  of  the  existing 
government.  If  the  disaffected  forces  are  in  a  sUte  of  flagrant 
inferiority  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  existing  govern* 
ment  Uiere  is  not  a  state  of  war  but  of  rebellion.  The  combatants 
in  dvil  war  are  entitled  to  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  war.  Rebels,  OS  outlaws,  have  no  rights.  In  the  South  African 
campaign  (1899-1902)  the  question  lirose  whether  the  maiUfest 
inferiority  of  the  Boer  forces,  the  possession  by  the  British  forces 
of  the  seaU  of  government,  and  their  practical  occupation  of  the 
whole  country,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  sute  of  war  and  con- 
stitute the  Boer  fighting  forces  rebels  against  a  new  existing 
government  which  had  proclaimed  annexation  of  the  conquered 
states.  The  action  of  the  British  commanden  is  a  precedent  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  fighting  forces  of  an  invaded  state  are 
entitled  to  belligerent  rights,  though  in  a  state  of  hopeless  in- 
feriority, so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  field  in  organised  bands. 
In  this,  as  in  many  cases  which  have  formed  international 
usage,  the  danger  of  reprisals  more  than  the  logic  of  prindpks  has 
dicuted  a  different  line  of  conduct  from  that  which  the  strict 
principles  of  faiw  suggested.  A  somewhat  similar,  but  more 
complicated  situation,  arose  out  of  the  cession  by  Spabi  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  insuzgents  being  in 
possession  of  them  at  the  time,  Spain  ceded  what  she  did  not  in 
fact  possess.  Thus  it  has  been  contended  that  the  position  of  the 
faisurgents  became  that  of  belligcrenta  defending  their  coimtry 
against  conquest  by  invading  forces. 

Wars  have  been  classed  in  different  ways-^'wars  of  intervention, 
wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  defence,  wars  of  independence,  just 

wars,  unjust  waxs,  and  so  on;  but  the  Uw  of  war 
2J|22^     applies  to  them  aU  without  distinction.    Sutes  da 

not  sit  as  judges  over  eadi  other,  but  treat  war,  subject 
to  their  own  interest,  as  a  fact.  Interest,  however,  with  the 
inaeasing  devdopment  of  international  relations  is  becoming 
a  more  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  attitude  of 
the  neutral  onlooker  (see  NtontAUTY). 

In  the  Chino-Japanese  War  (1894-95)  the  Japanese  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Chinese  were  entitled  to  treatment  under 

the  European  kiw  of  war.  Japan  had  acceded  to  the 
JJJJTT"*  Geneva  Convention  (see  below)  in  1886,  and  to  the 
JUJJU"*  Declaration  of  Paris  (see  below)  in  18B7.   China  was  a 

party  to  neither,  and  observed  the  provisions  of  neither. 
Japan,  nevertheless,  as  related  by  her  learned  Judicial  advisers, 
Professors  Ariga  and  Takahashi,  observed  towardi  the  Chinese 
forces,  combatant  and  non-combatant,  all  the  rules  of  European 
International  Law  without  resorting  to  the  reprisals  to  which 
Chinese  barbarities  provoked  her. 

The  positron  of  neutral  governments  towards  insurgent 
forces  is  always  a  deticate  one.  If  they  are  not  recognized  as 
ntutr^  belligerents  by  the  state  against  which  they  are 
p—ioom  arrayed,  the  state  in  question  theoretically  accepts 
Jj*"***  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts  in 
***  respect  of  neutral  states.  A  neutral  sUte  may  be 
satisfied  with  this  responsibility,  or  it  may  recognize  the  bel- 
ligerent character  of  the  insurgents.  If,  however,  it  does  not, 
the  insurgent  forces  cannot  exercise  rights  of  war  against 
neutral  property  without  exposing  themselves  to  treatment  as 
outlaws  and  pirates.  A  case  of  such  treatment  occurred  in 
September  1902  in  connexion  with  a  then  pending  revolution 
in  Hayti.  A  German  cruiser,  the  "Panther,"  treated  an 
insurgent  gunboat,  the  "  Cr«te-i-Pierrot,"  as  a  pirate  vessel,' 
and  sank  her  for  having  stopped  and  confiscated  arms  and 
ammunition  found  among  the  cargo  of  the  German  steamer 
»  The  Times  (9th  September  1902)- 
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"  Markomannia  'V  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contraband 
destined  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  existing  Haytian  govern- 
ment. The  "  Crite-i-Pierrot "  had  for  $ome  years  formed  part 
of  the  Haytian  navy,  and  was  commanded  by  Admiral  KiUick, 
who  had  been  an  admiral  of  that  navy.  There  bad  been  no 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents.  No  state  seems 
to  have  made  any  observations  on  the  incident,  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  in  accordance  with  current  international  usage. 

A  well-known,  instance  of  a  neutral  government  recognixing 
insurgent  forces  as  belligerent,  in  spite  of  the  dctJal  of  that 
character  to  them  by  the  state  against  which  titey 
are  carrying  on  hostilities,  occurred  in  the  North 
American  Civil  War.  The  right  asserted  by  Great  f^f*»! 
Britain  to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  was  based  on  the  contention  that  British  com- 
mercial interests  were  very  largely  affected  by^  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports.  It  b  agreed,  however,  among  jurats  that, 
where  the  interests  of  neighbouring  states  are  not  affected,  the 
recognition  of  an  insurgent's  belligerency  is  needless  interference.' 

The  retegnition  of  belligerency  does  not  entail  recognition 
of  the  belligerent  as  a  sovereign  state.  It  goes  no  farther 
than  its  immediate  purpose.  The  belligerent  armies 
are  lawful  combatants,  not  bandits.  Supplies  taken 
from  invaded  territory  are  requisitions,  not  robbery. 

The  bdligerent  ships  of  war  are  lawful  cruisers,  not      

pirates;  and  their  captures,  made  in  accorctence  "~*^' 
with  maritime  law,  are  good  prize;  and  their  bk>ckades,  if 
effectual,  must  be  respected  by  neutrals.  But  this  does  not 
suffice  to  faivest  the  belligerent  with  the  attributes  of 
independent  sovereignty  for  such  objects  as  negodation  of 
treaties,  and  the  accrediting  of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 
This  was  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards  the 
Confederates  in  the  American  GvO  War. 

The  position  of  a  vassod  sute  or  a  colony  canying  on  foreign 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  suzerain  or  parent  state  might 
involve  still  more  complicated  issues.* 

Civilized  warfare,  the  textbooks  tell  us,  is  confined,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  disablement  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy; 
otherwise  war  would  continue  till  one  of  the  parties 
was  exterminated.  **  It  is  with  good  reason,"  observes 
Vattel,  *^  that  this  practice  has  grown  into  a  custom- 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  at  least  with  those  that 
keep  up  regular  standing  armies  or  bodies  of  mifitia.  The  tieops 
alone  carry  on  war,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  remain  in  peace  *' 
(Law  tj  ff  aliens f  iii.  226).  Modem  notions  of  patriotism  do  not, 
however,  view  this  total  and  unconditional  abstention  of  the 

*  It  is  also  agreed  that,  as  the  existence  of  belligerency  impedes 
burdens  and  liabilities  npon  neutral  subjects,  a  state  engaged  in  n\-3 
war  has  no  right,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  ita  wariilce  objects,  to  ca^- 
ploy  measures  against  foreign  vessels,  which,  though  saactiontd  m 
time  of  peace,  are  not  recognized  in  time  of  war.  In  other  voj^,  it 
cannot  enjoy  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  rights  of  both  peace 
and  war.  Thus,  in  1861,  when  the  government  of  New  Granada, 
during  a  civil  war,  announced  that  certainporta  would  be  dosed,  sot 
by  blockade,  but  by  order.  Lord  John  Russell  said  tbnt  "  it  was 
pcrfcrtlv  competent  to  the  government  of  a  country  in  a  state  of 
tranquiflity  to  say  which  ports  should  be  open  to  trade,  and  »hich 
should  be  ck>9ed ;  but  in  the  event  of  insurrection,  or  c'rvH  war  in 
that  country,  it  was  not  competent  for  its  go\-cnnneM  tocloae  pons 
which  were  4e  Jacto  in  the  hands  of  the  insuri^eata:  and  that  sitcb 
a  proceeding  would  be  an  invasion  of  international  law  retatiag  to 
blockade"  {Hansard,  clxiil.,  1846).  Subsequently  the  go^emn-em 
of  the  United  States  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  mcastjre  acarn^f 
the  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  upon  whkrh  Lord  John  RtvsHI 
wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  that  "  Her  Majesty's  government  emii«)> 
concur  with  the  French  govcmmeiat  in  the  opinion  that  a  dcme 
closing  the  Southern  ports  would  be  entirely  illegal,  and  would  be  an 
evasion  of  that  recognized  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations  that  the  ports 
of  a  bellieerent  can  only  be  closed  by  an  effective  blockade  "  (SMt 
PePffs,  North  America,  No.  I.  i86a).  In  neither  case  was  the  order 
earned  out.  When  in  1885  the  President  of  Colombia,  daring  the 
existence  of  civil  war,  declared  several  ports  to  be  closed  witnout 
instituting  a  blockade.  Mr  T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Um'ted  States,  in  a  despatch  of  24th  April  of  that  year,  \n\\y 
acknowledged  the  principle  of  this  oonteotion  by  lefnsiBg  to 
acknowledfre  the  closure. 

■  In  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War  of  1885  the  Sultan,  though  suarrain 
of  Bulgaria,  was  unmoved  by  the  invarion  oThisvaaaarsdomioicns 
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dvilun  population  as  a&y  longer  pomUe.  Thty  have  found, 
to  some  extent,  ezptcasion  In  the  following  Articles  of  the 
Hague  War-Regulations; — 

"  Art.  I.  The  laira,  ri^ht*  and  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 
an  army,^  but  also  to  miliua  and  voluntesr  corps  f ulfimog  the  follow* 
tog  cooditiont:  (a)  To  be  commanded  by  a  penon  responsible  (or 
bis  tobordinates;  (b)  to  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emSlem  recog- 
Buable  at  a  diataace;  (c)  to  carry  arras  openly;  and  (d)  to  conduct 
their  opeiatioas  m  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
Is  countries  where  militia ^or  volunteer  corps  constitute  the  army, 
or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included  under  the  denomination '  army. 

"  Art.  a.  The  population  of  a  territory  not  under  occupation,  who, 
on  the  enemy's  approach,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
iavadiag  tsoopa  without  having;  had  time  to  df^nlxe  themselves  In 
accordance  with  Article  x,  shall  be  regarded  as  belligerent  if  they 
carry  mms  openly ^  and  ij  iktj  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war."  * 

Hie  only  altention  made  by  the  revised  Convention  of  Nov. 
37th,  1907,  aa  compaicd  with  that  of  Z899  Is  the  insertion  in 
Art.  i  of  tlie  wofds  in  italics. 

By  these  provisions,  irregular  combatants  whom  both  the 
govcnimeol  of  the  United  States  in  the  American  Civil  War 
and  tht  German  government  in  the  Fianco-German  War  refused 
t»  xcgaid  aa  legitimate  belligerents^  are  now  made  legally  sb." 

*  The  pceamble  of  the  Conventbn  refers  specially  to  Articles  t  and 
a  in  die  foUowing  terms:  **  In  the  view  of  the  nigh  Contracting 
Parties,  these  provisioos,  the  diafting  of  a^iich  has  been  inqnred  by 
the  deaue  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  so  far  as  milttanr  nscessities 
perroit,  are  destined  to  serve  as  general  rules  of  conduct  for  bel- 
ligerents in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  populations; 

**  It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  agree  forthwith  on  pecnd- 
•ons  embracing  all  the  circumstances  wliich  occur  in  practice: 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  that  the  cases  not  provided  for  should,  for  want  of  a 
written  provision,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  military 
ommanders; 

*'  Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  is  issued,  the  High 
Gontracring  Parties  thlak  it  expedient  to  declare  that  in  cases  not 
induded  in  the  Regulations  adopted  by  them,  p(M>ulations  and 
beUigenenta  remain  under  the  protection  and  empire  of  the  principles 
of  intemstional  law,  as  thev  result  from  the  usages  established  among 
civilized  nations,  from  the  laws  oC  humanity,  and  the  requirements  01 
the  puUic  conscience; 

**  They  dedare  that  it  is  in  this  sense  especially  that  Articles  i  and 
s  of  the  regulations  adopted  must  be  understood."  ^ 

'The  instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United 

Senas  in  the  Seld,  issued  in  1863,  provided:^ — 

**  Men  or  squads  of  men  who  commit  hostilities,  whether  by  Sgbting 

or  inroads  for  detraction  or  plunder,  or  by  raids  of  any  kino, 

wfthout  commission,  without  being  part  and  portion  of  the 

oripniaed  hostile  army,  and  without  sharing  continuously  in 

the  war.  but  who  do  to  with  intermitting  returns  to  their 

homes  and  avocation,  or  with  tiie  occasional  assumption  of  the 

semblance  of  peaceful  pursuits,  divesting  themselves  of  the 

character  or  aopearance  of  soldiers--sucn  men  or  squads  <^ 

men  are  not  public  enemies,  and  therefore,  if  captured,  are  not 

entitled  to  the  privilc^  of  prisonere  of  war,  but  shall  be 

treated  summarily  as  highway  robbere  or  pirates." 

Germany  seven  years  later  declined  to  recognise  the  regular  bands 

of  Jrancs-ttreitrs  unless  each  individual  raemoer  of  them  had  been 

personally  called  out  by  legal  authority,  and  wore  a  uniform  or  badge, 

irremovable  and  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  at  a  distance.    The 

older  puUidsts  were,  on  the  whole,  strongly  opposed  to  the  legalize- 

tkm  of  irregular  troops.    Hallock  settles  the  question  in  a  summary 

way  by  caulins  those  who  engage  in  partisan  warfare,  robbers  and 

n.trdercn,  and  declaring  that  when  captured  they  are  to  be  treated 

as  criffliwflus  (luUrmaHonal  Law^  chap,  xviii.  a.  8).,    It  Is  easy  to 

Doderstand  the  unfavourable  o^tnion  of  partisan  bands  UMially  ex- 

preyed  by  the  military  authorities  when  the  enormous  power  for 

damage  of  modem  arms  is  considered.   At  the  Brassels  Conference 

of  1S74  the  representatives  of  the  great  military  Powere  of  the 

Continent  nsturally  desired  to  keep  spontaneous  movements  within 

the  narrowest  poanble  bounds,  while  the  delegates  from  the  secondary 

states,  wiio  have  to  rely  for  their  defence  chiefly  upon  the  patriotism 

of  their  people,  endeavoured  to  widen  the  right  w  resistance  to  an 

invader.    Fmally  the  Conference  adopted  the  provisioos  which  were 

Uter  formally  recognised  at  the  Hague  Conference  (see  Britisk  State 

Papers  MiueBametnu^  No.  1,  187^,  pp.  259-357).    It  is  noteworthy 

th&t  both  at  the  Brussds  and  tne  Hague  Conferences  the  British 

i(  legate  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  states  in  favour  of 

rhe  recoyaition  of  guerrilta  bands.  At  the  Hague  Conference  Sir  John 

Ardagh  cave  notice  of  hb  intention  to  propose  an  additional  Article, 

to  the  esect  that  nodiing  in  the  Regulations  should  "  be  considered 

as  tendiflc  to  dfminiih  or  suppress  the  fight  which  belongs  to  the 

papulation  of  Mn  invaded  country  patriotically  to  oppose  the  most 

ncTEetic  reasstance  by  every  legitimate  means."    The  upshot  of  this 

to  cause  die  insertion  of  a  proviso  in  the  preamble  of  the 


Connected  with  the  posudon  of  private  persons  in  time  of 
war  is  that  of  their  property  in  Invaded  territory,  a  subject 
which  has  often  been  misunderstood.  Assertions 
as  to  its  immunity  from  capture  in  warfare  on  land 
have  been  made  which  are  historicaUy  maccurate  f^f*"*** 
and  are  not  borne  out  by  contemporary  usage.  No  •■"*•'''• 
doubt  contemporary  mage  is  an  improvement  on  older  usage. 
An  Invading  army,  before  the  practice  of  war  became  more 
refined,  lived  by  foraging  and  pQlage  in  the  invaded  country; 
pillage.  In  fact,  being  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
adventurers  who  formed  part  of  the  fighting  forces  either  as 
officers  ot  as  common  soldiers,  and  this  continue  down  to 
comparadvelv  recent  times.  Attenuations  followed  from  the 
rise  of  standing  and  regular  armies,  and  the  consequent  more 
marked  distinction  between  soldier  and  civilian.  Jhey  have  now 
taken  the  form  of  systematic  requiutions  and  contributions, 
the  confinhig  of  the  right  of  levying  these  to  generals  and  com- 
manders-in-chief, the  insdtution  of  quittances  or  bills  drawn  by 
the  belligerent  invader  on  the  invaded  power  and  handed  in 
payment  to  the  private  persons  whose  movable  belongings 
havel)een  appropriated  or  used,  and  of  war  indemnities.  These 
are  methods  of  lessening  the  hardships  of  war  as  regards  the 
private  property  on  land  of  the  subjects  of  belligerent  states. 
Their  object  and  effect  have  by  no  means  been  to  arrive  at 
immunity,  but  to  develop  an  organized  system  by  which  damage 
and  losses  to  indivlduab,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy,  are  spread  over  the 
whole  community.  There  is  thus  no  immimity  of  private 
property  in  warfare  on  land,  and  the  Hague  War-Regulationa, 
far  from  declaring  the  contrary,  have  ratified  the  right  of  ap- 
propriation of  private  propertjr  in  the'  following  ArUde: — 

"  Neither  requisitions  in  Idrid  nor  services  can  be  demanded 
from  communes  or  inhabitants  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army 
of  occttpatioa.  They  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  involve  the  population  in 
the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  military,  opemtions  against  their 
country. 

"  These  requldtlons  and  services  shall  only  be  demanded  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commander  In  the  locality  occupied. 

"  The  cootriburions  in  kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid  for 
in  ready  money;  it  not,  their  receipt  shall  be  acknowledged  and  the 
payment  of  tbe  amounts  due  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  " 
(Article  5a). 

In  another  Ardcle  providon,  moreover,  is  made  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  propeitv  in  kind  belonging  to  private  persons: — 

"  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  possession  of  the  cash, 
funds  and  property  liable  to  requlntion  bdonging  strictly  to  the 
state,  depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and  supplies, 
and.  generally,  all  movable  property  of  the  state  which  may  be 
used  for  military  operations. 

"  All  ap}]iiances,  whether  00  land,  at  tea,  or  in  the  air  adapted  for 
the  transmissioa  oS  news,  or  lor  the  treosport  of  persons  or  things, 
exclusive  of  cases  governed  by  naval  law,  depots  01  srms,  snd  gener- 
ally, all  kinds  of  ammunition  of  war,  may  be  seized*  even  if  they 
belong  to  private  individuals,  but  roust  be  restored  and  compensation 
fisted  when  peace  is  made." 

UtiKsable  neutral  rolling-stock  Is  not  excepted,  Article  19 
of  the  Convention  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
and  persons  fai  war  on  land  only  providmg  that— 

"  The  plant  of  railways  coming  from  neutral  states,  whether  the 
property  of  those  states,  or  of  companies,  or  of  private  persons,  snd 
recognisabk;  as  such,  ahaU  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
country  of  origin." 

Enemy  property  .at  sea  is  subject  to  different  rules  from 
those  which  govem'it  on  Umd.    It  is  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  wherever  found  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
enemy  waters,  Tlie  United  States  has  made  strenuous     fj^^^ty 
efforts  to  get  this  rule  of  maritime  warfare  altered,     mtmm. 
and  immunity  from  capture  accepted  aa  the  law  of 
the  sea.    It  hss  even  made  this  a  condition  of  its  accesdon  to 
the  Dedaration  of  Paris  (see  Neutiauty).    But  thus  far  other 
powers  have  diown  do  dispodtion  to  agree  to  any  alteradon. 
At  the  Hague  Conferences  the  United  States  raised  the  quesdon 
again,  but  thus  far  all  that  hss  been  done  has  been  to  ratify 
Convention  denying  the  right  of  military  commanders  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  arbitrary  judgment  (.Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  I. 

1899.  C-  9534)* 
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property  on  land  do  oat  uiK  ia  Uie 
wiUi  private  property  at  «•-  Here 
seizing  the  Live  alock,  or  the  bedding,  o 
of  Lbe  private  citizen.  IF  ship  and  cai 
be  hard  izpon  the  merchant,  but  such 
deprive  him  of  the  aecosaiiei  ol  liie, 
on  land.  III  hardships  have  been  attei 
been  made  by  developing  a  man  aytterr 

now  allowed  by  beiligerenta  to  enemj 
at  tbe  outbrtalE  of  war,  are  on  tlu  wa 
and  they  also  alkow  encmj 


le  food,  o 


captuied,  it  may 

Yet,  as  in  tbe  case  of  war 
mated,  and  prognu  has 
latic  pAx^ure  of  capture 
eaptun    ' 


ly  merchant  ahipa  which, 

ouLDicaa  a  cerxajn  lime  lo  leave  inem.  Thifl  la  con£niied  by 
the  Hague  Olnvelition  of  1907  on  the  itatia  of  eaetny  aliipi 
on  the  oulhreak  of  boililitics.  A  •omewhat.  (iicilar  praclin 
eijita  ai  regaidi  punuii  of  merchaDt  abips  which  happen  to  tie 
In  a  neuttal  pon  it  the  umc  time  with  an  enemy  cnuier.  Under 
the  Hague  Convention  of  t^o?  respecting  the  rights  and  duties 
ol  neutral  powers  in  naval  war  (Art.  16),  thb,  too,  is  confirmed. 
Lastly,  there  has  grown  up,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
have  led  to  the  indulgence  sliown  to  private  property  on  land, 
a  DOW  generally  recogmied  immunity  from  captuis  of-amall 
vosets  ettgaged  in  the  coast  fiahcrics,  provided  they  arc  in  no 
wise  made  to  serve  the  purposea  ol  war,  which  also  has  been 
confirmed  in  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1Q07  by  Art.  3  of 
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K  right  ol  capture  in  maritime  war.  This  has  all  been  Aom 
with  tbe  object  <i  making  the  operations  of  war  systematic,  and 
enabling  tbe  private  dtlien  to  glimate  his  risks  and  take  tbi 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  capture,  and  o[  restricting  act! 


lite  Cdnceivabte,  bowever,  that  fUflerent  considerations  would 

:igh  with  bet  in  a  wu  with  tbe  United  Slates  irom  those  which 
luld  arise  in  a  war  with  France  or  Germany.  In  tbe  case  of 
e  United  States  it  might  be  in  the  interest  ol  both  parties  to 
ralize  tbe  operations  ol  war,  and  to  interfere  as  little  as  poniUe. 
rbapg  lor  the  j«nt  eiclusion  of  neutral  veiseb,  with  lbe  InSc 
TOSS  the  Atlantic.  IntbecaaeofawarwilhFraiceorCermany, 
reat  Britain  might  consider  that  tbe  dosing  ol  the  high  sea  to 

all  iiaffic  by  the  merchantmen  of  tbe  enemy  would  be'voy  mnch 

in  her  own  interest. 
Tbe  convene  subject  of  the  treaunent  of  subject*  of  lbe  oac 

belligerent  who  remain  in  the  country  of  tbe  other  beUifennl  tlsa 
■  '.th  at  the  Hague.    British  practice  in    _ 

dways  been  indidgent,  the  protection    pJJ^j^_ 

ting  back  to  Magna  Carta  (a.  48),  and    f^f  — 
this  is  still  the  law  of  England,    Tbe  practice  on  tbe    ^^^^, 
linenl  of  Europe  varies  aoordlng  to  tircumttanct*. 
ibicb  DO  doubt,  tn  the  event  of  tbe  invasion  of  Great  Biitaia. 
British  practice  wonld  also  have  to  adapt  itadf. 
The  Hague  War-Regulations  deal  fully  with  the  treumeni  ol 
iBonera,  and  though  they  add  nothing  to  exiating 
practice,  auch  treatment  is  no  longer  in  tbe  discretion  ^^^^ 

_"  _'    '  is  bmdihg  on  them.   Tbey 

provide  as  follows: — 

... of  the  it 

---  -    •■ and  military  a 
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I.    War,  by  its 

b  immunity. 

ID  both  vdea  of 
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known  to  the  laws  of  war  is  a  limited  one  i 
very  nature,  seems  lo  prevent  the  growth  of  any  s 
The  tendency  in  war  on  land  has  been  to  spread 
the  whole  community,  to  keep  a  faithful 
all  confiscations,  appropriations  and  services  enforced  agains 
private  dtiiens;  bQrond  this,  protection  has  not  yet  beei 
eitended.  There  is  good  reason  for  Ibis.  The  object  of  eaci 
belligerent  being  lo  brealr  theenemy'apower  and  force  him  to  su 
for  peace,  it  may  rut  he  enough  to  ddeat  him  in  the  open  held 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  bim  from  repairing  his  loss  boti 
in  men  and  in  tbe  munitions  ol  war.  This  may  imply  crippling 
bis  material  resources,  trade  and  manufactures.  It  has  ' 
contended  that  "  to  capture  at  sea  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacturing  bdusuy  of  a  belligerent  state,  or  products  1 
sale  of  which  Its  prosperity,  and  therefore  Its  taxable  a 
depend,  is  necessarily  one  of  the  objects,  and  orv  of  the 
cruel,  which  the  belligerents  pursue.  To  capture  tbe  merchant 
veasds  which  carry  these  goods,  and  even  to  keep  the  seamen 
navigating  them  prisoners,  is  to  prevent  tbe  employment  of  the 
ships  by  the  enemy  as  transports  or  ouisen,  and  tbe  repairing 
from  among  the  seamen  ol  the  mer 
In  tbeoScitl  navy.'" 

The  question  of  reform  of  the  eristing  practice  would  naturally 
be  viewed  In  diSerent  countries  according  to  their  respective 
interests.  The  United  States  has  obviously  an  interest  in  the 
cxen^lion  of  its  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  from  capture,  a 
small  official  navy  bring  sufficient  for  the  assertion  of  its  ascend 
ancy  on  tbe  Americsn  continenL  It  may  also  be  presumed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  Italy,  who,  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
in  1871,  provided  lor  mutual  recognition  of  the  exemptiorL 

In  theAustro-Prusnan  warol  1&66  the  principle  of  invlolabUi 
was  adhered  to  by  both  parties,  Germany  proclaimed  the  sar 
principle  in  i8)o,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  In  Great  Britain  In  favour  of  the 
general  adoption  of  immunity.   Whether  it  may  now  be  eipoye 
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■  Barclay,  "  Proposed  Immunity  of 
Capture  by  Eoeniy,"  Lam  QmrUrlf . 
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(Article  6).   Hie  goveraaiew 

n  of  war  have  fallen  ia  bound  to  mainrs" 
^  between  the  bellineDls,  prisooen 
da  food,  quarteta  and  clntfung,  ep  the 
the  HoveranKOI  which  has  capevcd 
*r  slull  besul^ccl  u  the  laws,  n^^a- 
army  o(  tbe  sute  Into  wbcK  handi 
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ment  to  whofn  be  had  picd»dhib..v...~.  » 
SDvemmenc,  forfeiti  hu  ri^ht  to  be  treated  aj 
can  be  hroujlit  before  the  courts  (Ankle  is. 

An    interesting    provision    in    tbe    ReguUtlOD*   1 
individusls  who,  following  an  army  without  (Viiactly      . 
bebnf^ng  to  it,  such  as  new^iapcr  correapondents     ^^ 
and  reporters,  sutlers,  contractors,  lall  into  the  enemy's 
haoda,   10  prisooen  of   war,    provided  they  can  piodoci  : 
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ccrtifiote  from  the  military  authorities  of  the  army  they  were 
aaso^Muiying. 

A  new  dq>arture  is  made  by  clauses  providing  for  the 
institotioa  <rf  a  bureau  for  information  relative  to  prisoners  of 
jy^^^  war.  This  is  to  be  created  at  the  commencement  of 
sto«fl»  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belligerent  sutes  and,  when 
— /*  necessary,  in  the  neutral  countries  on  whose  territory 
jifeiiin.  |)ellig«ienu  have  been  received.  It  is  intended  to 
answer  all  inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  and  is  to  be  fumishnl 
by  the  various  services  concerned  with  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tka  to  enable  it  to  keep  an  individual  return  for  each  prisoner 
of  war.  It  is  to  be  kept  informed  of  internments  and  changes, 
libeiatioDS  on  parole,  evasions,  admissions  into  hospital,  deaths, 
ftc  It  b  also  the  duty  oi  the  bureau  to  receive  and  collect 
an  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  &c.,  found  on 
the  battlefidds  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have  died  in  hospital  or 
ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them  to  those  interested.  Letters, 
money  orders  and  valuables,  as  well  as  postal  parcels  destined 
for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  them,  are  to  be  free  of 
all  postal  duties  both  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination, 
as  well  as  in  those  they  pass  through.  Gifu  and  relief  in  kind 
for  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  duties  of 
entry,  as  weQ  as  of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  government 
nOways. 

Furthermore,  relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  regularly  con- 
stituted with  the  object  of  charity,  are  to  receive  every  facility, 
within  the  bounds  of  military  requirements  and 
administrative  regulations,  for  the  effective  accom- 
plishment of  their  task.  Delegates  of  these  societies 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  for  the  distribution 
of  relief,  is  also  to  the  halting-places  of  repatriated  prisoners, "  if 
f  onished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  inilitary  authorities,  and 
on  giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  comply  with  all  their 
regulations  for  order  and  police." 

The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  sick  and  wounded 
in  war  on  land  are  now  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 

, July  6th,  1906.    By  this  G>nvention  ambulances  and 

military  hospitals,  their  medical  and  administrative 
staff  and  chaplains  s  re  "  respected  and  protected  under 
an  drcnmstances,"  and  the  use  of  a  uniform  flag  and  arm-badge 
bearing  a  red  cross  are  required  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
character.  A  Convention,  accepted  at  the  Peace  Conferences, 
has  now  adapted  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
maritime  warfare.   This  new  Convention  provides  that — 

Mifitary  hospital-«hi|».  that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or 
asiViKd  by  states  specially  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  asstst- 
iac  tbe  wounded,  sick  or  shipwrecked,  and  the  names  of  which 
bave  been  communicated  to  the  beUinrent  powers  at  the  com- 
■Bcnoement  or  during  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before 
tWy  in  employed,  are  to  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while 
kxdlhics  bst. 

As  regards  hospital-ships  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost 
of  private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  relief  societies,  they 
Ueviae  an  to  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  provided  the 
beO^etent  orrieutraf  power  to  which  they  belong  shau  have  given 
tbqn  ao  official  commission  and  notified  their  names  to  the  hostile 
pJ«tr  at  tbe  commencement  of  or  during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case 
Wore  they  are  employed. 

The  beOigetenU  have  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them;  they 
oa  lefote  to  help  them,  order  them  off,  make  them  talw  a  certain 
ccurse,  and  put  a  commissioner  on  board ;  they  can  even  detain 
them,  if  important  drcumstancxs  require  it. 
.  The  religious,  medical  or  hospital  staff  of  any  captured  ship  is 
mviobble,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Lastly,  neutral  merchantmen,  yachu  or  vessels,  having,  or  taking 
^  board,  sick,  wounded  or  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  cannot 
be  captured  for  so  doing. 

The  following  prohitiitions  are  also  placed  by  the  Hague 
Kegulations  on  the  means  of  injuring  the  enemy: — 

To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms. 
^^^         To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals  belonging  to 
fif^      the  hostile  nation  or  army. 

'^r^Um      "^^  ^^  ^  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down  arms 
jMifa,^,  or  having  no  k>nger  means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 


To  employ  arms,  projectiles  or  nmteiial  of  a  nature  to  cause 
superfluous  injury. 

To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  national  flag  or 
military  enngns  aim  the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

To  destroy  or  seise  the  enemy's  property,  unless  such  destruction 
or  seizure  be  impemtively  demanden  by  the  necessities  of  war; 
to  attack  or  bombard  towns,  villages,  habitations  or  _  .  . 
buildings  which  are  not  defended.  «!*** 

To  pQlaee  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault.     **'^ 

Ruses  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods  necessary  to  obtain 
information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  are 
considered  allowable. 

A  spy  is  one  who,  acting  clandestinely,  or  on  false  pretences, 
obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain,  information  in  the  zone  of  opctations  of 
a  belligerent,  with  the  intention  of  communicating  It  to  »_.,_ 
the  hostile  party  (the  Hague  War-Regulations,  Ait.  39).  4^"s> 
Thus,  sokliers  not  in  disguise  who  have  penetrated  into  the  aone  of 
operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  obtain  tniormation  are  not  considered 
spies.  Similarly,  the  following  are  not  considered  sfues:  soldiers  or 
civilians,  carrying  out  their  mission  o^nly,  charged  with  the  delivery 
of  despatches  destined  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  that  of  the 
enemy.  To  this  class  bdong  likewise  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to 
deliver  despatches,  and  generally  to  maintain  communication  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  an  army  or  a  territory  («&•)•  A  spy  taken 
in  the  act  cannot  be  punished  without  previous  trial,  and  a  spy  who, 
after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he  belongs,  n  subsequently  captured 
by  the  enemy,  isa  prisoner  of  war,  and  not  punishable  for  his  previous 
acts  of  espionage.^ 

In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
spare  as  far  as  possible  buildings  devoted  to  religion,  art,  science 
and  charity,  hospitals  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are 
collected,  provided  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military 

Eurposes;  out  the  besieg^  are  to  indicate  these  buildings  or  places 
y  some  particular  and  visible  signs  and  notify  them  to  the  assailants. 

A  new  Convention  req>ecting  bombardments  by  naval  forces 
was  adopted  by  the  Hague  Omference  of  1907,  forbidding  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  "  ports,  towns,  vidlages,  dwellings 
or  buildings,"  unless  after  a  formal  summons  the  local  authorities 
decline  to  comply  with  requisitions  for  provisions  or  supplies 
necessary  for  tfie  immediate  use  of  the  naval  force  before  the 
place  in  question.  But  they  may  not  be  bombarded  on  account 
of  fmlure  to  pay  money  contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  military  works,  depots  of  arms, 
&c.,  or  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour. 

Another  new  Convention  adopted  at  the  Hague  in  1907  dealt 
with  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines.  Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows: — 

It  is  forbidden: 

I.  To  lay  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines,  except  when  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the 
person  who  laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

3.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do  not  become 
harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their  moorings; 

3.  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmless  when  they  have 
missed  their  mark  (Art.  i). 

It  is  forbidden  to  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  coast  and 
poru  of  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  object  of  intercepting  commercial 
dipping  (Art.  a). 

When  anchored  automatu:  contact  mines  are  employed,  every 
pcMtble  precautmn  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  peaceful 

ine  tielligerents  undertake  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  these 
mines  harmless  within  a  limited  time,  and,  should  they  cease  to  be 
under  surveillanoe,  to  notify  the  danger  rones  as  soon  as  miliury 
exigencies  permit,  by  a  notice  addressed  to  shipowners,  which  must 
also  be  communicated  to  the  Cxovernments  through  the  diplomatic 

channel.     (Art.  3.)  .  .        -  .  . 

Neutral  Powers  whkh  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  their  coasts 
must  observe  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  precautions  as  are 
imposed  on  belligerents.  .... 

The  neutral  Power  must  inform  shipowners,  by  a  notice  issued  in 
advance,  where  automatic  contact  mines  have  been  laid.  This 
notice  must  be  communicated  at  once  to  the  (x>vernments  through 
the  diplomatic  channel.    (Art.  4-)         .      ^  ... 

At  the  ckise  of  the  war  the  Contracting  Powers  underUke  to  do 
their  utmost  to  remove  the  mines  which  they  have  laid,  each  Power 
removing  its  own  mines.  .....  *   ,. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  laid  by  one  of  the 
belligerents  off  the  coast  of  the  other,  their  position  must  be  notified 
to  the  other  party  by  the  Power  which  laid  them,  and  each  Pbwer 
must  proceed  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  remove  the  mines  in  its 
own  waters.  (Art.  5.) 

» See,  as  to  Flags  of  Truce,  Art.  32  of  the  Hague  Regulations. 
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The  Contracting  Powen  which  do  not  at  present  own  perfected 
mines  of  the  pattern  contemplated  in  the  present  Convention*  and 
wbich,^  conscmicntly,  could  not  at  present  carry  out  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Articles  i  and  X,  undertake  to  convert  the  maUrid  of  their 
mines  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the 
foregoing  requirements.    (Art.  6.) 

Territory  is  considered  as  occupied  when  it  a  actually  under 
the  authority  of  the  hostile  army.  The  authority  having  passed 
Oggffpf^  into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  takes  all 
<iM0#  possible  steps  to  re-establish  pubHc  order  and  safety. 
Am<ji»  Compulsion  of  the  population  odF  occupied  territory  to 
u,.iutr,  ^jj^g  pjy^  jjj  military  operations  against  their  own 
country,  or  even  give  information  respecting  the  army  of  the  other 
belligerent  and  pressure  to  take  the  oath  to  the  hostile  power  are 
prohibited.  Private  property  must  be  inspected,  save  in  case 
of  military  necessity  (Arts.  46  and  52).  The  property  of  religious, 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  of  art  and  sdence, 
even  when  state  property,  are  assimilated  to  private  property, 
and  all  seizure  of,  and  destruction  or  intentional  damage  done 
to  such  institutions,  to  historical  monuments,  works  of  art 
or  science  is  prohibited  (Art.  56). 

Practice  as  regards  declarations  oC  war  has  hitherto  varied. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  preceded  by  a  deliberate 
declaration.  In  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
J**!?"  there  was  no  declaration.  (See  Ariga,  La  Guerre 
vcfw  sinO'japonaWf  Paris,   1896).     The  delivery  of  an 

ukimatttm  specifying  those  tenns,  the  compliance  with 
which  IS  demanded  within  a  specified  time,  is  practicdly  a 
conditional  declaration  of  war  whidi  becomes  absolute  in  case 
of  non-compliance.  Thus  the  note  communicated  by  the 
United  States  to  Spain  on  aoth  April  1898  demanded 
the  "  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
forces  from  Cuba,"  and  gave  Spain  three  days  to 
accept  these  terms.  On  the  evening  of  sand  April  the  United 
States  seised  several  Spanish  vessels,  and  hostilities  were  thus 
opened.  In  the  case  ot  the  Transvaal  War,  the  declaration  also 
took  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  A  special  Hague  convention 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1907  nojw  provides  that  hostilities 
"  mult  not  commence  without  previous  and  ez[didt  warning  in 
the  form  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum 
with  conditional  dedaration  of  war."  It  also  provides  that  tlie 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  must  be  notified  to  the  neutral  powers 
and  shall  not  take  effect  in  regard  to  them  untQ  after  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  which  may  be  given  by  telegraph.  Most  of 
the  good  effect  of  the  provision,  however,  is  negatived  by  the 
qualification  that  neutral  powers  caimot  rely  on  the  absence  of 
notification  if  it  is  dearly  established  that  they  were  in  fact  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  • 

Too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  regulations  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  war.  Military  necessity,  the  heat  of 
action,  the  violence  of  the  feelings  which  come  into 
ttwSwmr,  P^y  ^^^  always  at  times  defeat  the  most  skilfully- 
*0}mbined  rules  diplomacy  can  devise.  Still,  such 
rules  are  a  sign  of  conditions  of  pubUc  opinion  wlitch  serve  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  commission  of  barbarities  among  dvilized 
peoples.  The  European  operations  in  China  consequent  on  the 
"  Boxer  "  rising  showed  how  distance  from  European  criticism 
tends  to  loosen  that  restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  who  were  not  parties 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  found  themselves,  in  a  war  confined 
to  them,  under  the  necessity  of  observing  provi»ons  which  the 
majority  of  civilized  states  have  agreed  to  respect.       (T.  Ba.) 

WARANOAL,  an  andent  town  of  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions  or  Hyderabad  state,  86  m.  N.E.  of  Hyderabad  dty. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindu  kingdom  in  the  laUi  century,  but 
little  remains  to  denote  its  former  grandeur  except  a  fort  and 
four  gateways  of  a  temple  of  Siva.  Warangai  has  given  its  name 
to  a  district  and  a  division  of  the  state. 

WARASDIN  (Hungarian,  Varasd;  Croatian,  Varaidin)^  a  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary^  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Warasdin, 
in  Croatia-Shivonia ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave,  6a  m.  by 
rail  N.N.E.  of  Agram.  Pop.  (1900)  12,930.  Waraiwiin  is  the 
seat  ol  a  district  court,  and  possesses  an  dd  castle,  a  cathedral 


and  several  churches,  monasteries  and  schools.  It  canies  00  a 
brisk  trade  in  timber,  wine,  fruit,  tobacco,  spirits,  stcnewate 
and  silk.  0>al  is  also  mined  in  the  Warasdin  Mountains  The 
cdebrated  sulphur  baths  of  Constantins-Bad  or  Tdplita,  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Thermae  ConstanUanae,  lie  about  10  m.  S. 

WARBECK,  PERKIH  (c.  1474-1499),  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  Jehan  de  Werbecque,  a  poor  burgess 
of  Toumay  in  Flanders  and  of  his  wife  KiaLthcrine  do  Farow 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  .unknown,  but  as  he  represented 
himsdf  as  having  been  nine  years  old  in  1483,  it  must  have  taken 
place  in,  or  dose  on,  1474.    His  confession  made  at  the  end  of 
his  life  was  an  account  of  his  early  years  which  is  to  some  extent 
supported  by  other  testimony.  The  names  of  his  father  and  other 
relations  w^m  he  mentions  have  been  found  in  the  munidpal 
records  of  Toumay,  and  the  official  description  of  them  agrees 
with  his  statements.    According  to  this  version,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  substantially  true,  he  was  brought  up  at  Antwerp 
by  a  cousin  Jchan  Stienbedis,  and  served  a  succes»on  of  em- 
ployers as  a  boy  servant.   He  was  for  a  time  with  an  En^hman 
John  Strewe  at  !Middleburg,  and  then  accompanied  Lady 
Brampton,  the  wife  of  an  exiled  partisan  of  the  bouse  of  York, 
to  Portugal    He  was  for  a  year  employed  by  a  Portuguese 
knight  whom  he  described  as  having  only  one  eye,  and  whom 
he  names  Vacz  de  Cogna  (Vaz  da  Cimha  ?).    In  1491  he  was  at 
Cork  as  the  servant  of  a  Breton  silk  merchant  Pregent  (Pierre 
Jean)  Meno.  Ireland  was  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of  York, 
and  was  full  of  intrigue  against  King  Henry  VII.    Perkin  sa>"s 
that  the  people  seeing  him  dressed  in  the  solka  of  his  master 
took  him  for  a  person  of  distinction,  and  insisted  that  he  must 
be  dthcr  the  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  or  a  bastard  of 
Richard  III.    He  was  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  earb  d 
Desmond  and  Kildare.   The  facts  are  ill  recorded,  but  it  is  sale 
to  presume  that  intriguers  who  wished  to  disturb  the  government 
of  Henry  VII.  took  advantage  of  a  popular  delusion,  and  made 
use  of  the  lad  as  a  tooL  At  this  time  he  spoke  English  badly.  By 
1492  he  had  become  sufficiently  notorious  to  attract  the  attentk>n 
of  King  Henry's  government  and  of  foreign  sovereigns.      He 
was  in  that  year  summoned  to  Flanders  by  Margaret,  the  widowed 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the 
main  support  of  the  Yorkist  exiles,  and  who  was  the  enemy  oi 
Henry  VII.  for  family  reasons  and  for  personal  reasons  also, 
for  she  wished  to  extort  from  him  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
her  dowry.   She  found  the  impostor  useful  as  a  means  of  injuring 
the  king  of  England.    Several  European  sovereigns  were  moved 
to  help  him  by  the  same  kind  of  reason.    The  suppositions  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Clarence  or  of  Richard  III.  were  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  more  useful  hypothesis  that  he  was  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV..  murdered  b 
the  Tower.   Charies  VIU.,  kir^  of  France,  the  counsdlors  of  the 
youthful  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke's  father  MaximiUan,  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  none  of  whom  can  have 
been  really  decdvcd,  look  up  his  cause  more  or  less  acilvdy.   He 
was  entertained  in  France,  and  was  taken  by  Maximilian  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  emperor  Frederick  HI.  in  Z495.    .At 
Vienna  he  was  treated  as  the  Uiwful  king  of  England.    He  was 
naturally  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  En^ish  govern- 
ment, which  was  well  acquaint^  with  his  real  history,  and  made 
attempts  to  get  him  seized.   His  protectors  entered  intoncgolia> 
tions  which  in  fact  turned  on  the  question  whether  mofe  was  to 
be  gained  by  supporting  him,  or  by  giving  him  up.    An  appeal 
to  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  met  with  no  response.    la  July 
X49S  he  was  provided  with  a  few  ships  and  men  by  Mazimiliaa, 
now  emperor,  and  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent.   No  movr- 
ment  in  his  favour  look  place.   A  few  of  his  followers  who  landed 
were  cut  off,  and  he  went  on  to  Ireland  to  join  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  Munster.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Waterford  in  August, 
he  fled  to  Scotland.    Here  King  James  IV.  showed  him  favour, 
and  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Catherine  Gordon,  dau^ter 
of  the  eari  of  Huntly.    He  was  helped  to  make  a  short  nuoad 
into  Northumberland,  but  the  intervention  ol  the  Spanish 
government   brought  about   a  peace  between  England  s'^l 
Scotland.    Is  1497  Perkin  was  sent  on  his  travels  again  wiik 
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two  or  three  snuU  vesaels,  and  accompanied  by  bis  wife,  who 
bad  borne  him  one  or  two  cbildren.  After  some  obscure  adven- 
tures in  Ireland,  be  landed  at  Wbitesand  Bay,  near  the  Land's 
End,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  was  joined  by  a  crowd  of  the 
country  pimple,  who  had  been  recently  in  revolt  against  excessive 
Uution.  He  advanced  to  Exeter,  but  was  imable  to  master 
the  town.  On  the  approach  o£  the  royal  troops  he  deserted  his 
followers,  and  ran  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary  of  BeauUeu  in 
Eimpsb^  He  then  surrendered.  His  wife  was  kindly  treated 
and  placed  in  the  househcJd  of  Henry's  queen  Elizabeth.  Perkin 
was  compelled  to  make  two  ignominious  pubUc  confessions  at 
Westminster,  and  in  Cheapside  on  the  zsth  and  X9th  o£  Jime 
X49S.  On  the  a^rd  of  November  1499  he  was  hanged  on  a  chaige 
of  endeavouxiog  to  escape  from  the  Tower  with  the  imprisoned 

c^  of  Warwick. 

See  James  Gairdner .  Richard  the  Third,  and  ike  Story  of  Perkin 
Warbtck  (Cambridge,  1898). 

WARBLER,  in  ornithology,  the  name  bestowed  in  1773  by 

T.  Pennant  {Genera  of  Birds,  p.  35)  on  the  birds  removed,  in 

1769,  by  J.  A.  ScopoH  from  the  liimaean  genus  MotaciUa  (cf. 

Wagtail)  to  one  founded  and  called  by  him  SyMa — the  last 

bring  a  word  employed  by  several  of  the  older  writers  in  an 

mdefinite  way — that  is  to  say,  on  all  the  spcdes  of  MotaciUa 

trhich  were  not  wagtails.    **  Warbler  "  has  long  been  used  by 

E&^Ssh  technical  wiitets  as  the  equivalent  of  S^via,  and  is  now 

applied  to  all  members  of  the  sub-family  Syiviinae  of  the  thrushes 

iq.tX  and  in  the  combination  "American  warblers"  to  the 

distinct  passerine   family   Mniotiltidae.     The  true  warblers 

(Syhriinae)  are  generally  smaller  than  the  true  thrushes  Turdinae 

(see  TmtuSREs),  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  weak  and  slender 

bOL   They  seldom  fly  far,  except  when  migrating,  but  frequent 

andergrowth  and  herbage,  living  on  insects,  larvae  and  fruit. 

The  song  Ss  unusually  clear  and  very  sweet,  with  frequently 

a  metallic  sound,  as  in  the  grasshopper  warbler.    The  nest  is 

usoally  cup-shaped  and  well  lined,  and  from  three  to  six  eggs 

(twelve  in  kegulus),  usually  spotted,  are  laid. 

The  tnie  warblers  are  chiefly  Old  world,  visiting  the  toothem  Old 
World  ia  wiacer,  bat  members  of  the  sab-family  occur  in  New 
Zeabnd.  Pclymttn.  and  Panama.  Amongst  the  commonest  in 
Eagtand  is  the  weH-known  sedge-bird  or  sedge-warbler,  Acrouphalus 
scioemohaenuSt  whose  chattering  song  resounds  in  summer-time  from 
aimort  every  wet  ditch  In  most  parts  of  Britain.  As  is  the  case  with 
m  many  «f  its  alKe*,  the  skulldng  habits  of  the  bird  came  it  to  be  far 
matt  onea  heatrd  than  seen ;  but,  with  a  little  patience,  it  may  be 
feBcraJly  observed  flitting  about  the  uppermost  twigs  of  the  bushes 
It  frequents,  and  its  mottled  back  and  the  yellowtsh-white  streak 
over  its  eye  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  ally  the  reed-wren  or  reed- 
wafbter.  A.  streperns^  which  is  clad  in  a  wholly  mouse-coloured  suit. 
But  tfaia  tert  can  a\ao  be  recogniaed  by  its  dinertnt  song,  and  com- 
paratively  sddoro  does  it  stray  frcnn  the  reed-beds  which  are  its 
favourite  haunts.  In  them  generally  it  builds  one  of  the  most 
beautifti)  d  nests,  made  <A  the  sccd-branchcs  of  the  reed  and  long 
gnse.  wound  horisontally  round  and  round  so  as  to  include  in  its 
sBhsraare  the  living  stcnu  of  three  or  four  reeds,  between  which  it  ia 
sttipeoded  at  a  coflycnieot  height  above  the  water,  and  the  structure 
k  so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not  roll  out  when  its  props  are  shaken  by 
the  vino.  Of  very  similar  habits  is  the  reed-tnrush  or  great  reeo- 
varbler,  A.  afwtainaceus,  a  loud-voiced  species,  abundant  on  the 
Comxaeat  but  very  rarely  straying  to  En^nd.  Much  interest  also 
attaches  to  die  species  known  as  Savi's  warbler,  lAfCusUUa  luscimi- 
fides,  which  was  only  recognized  as  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the 
Fefi  district  of  England  a  few  years  before  its  haunts  were  destroyed 
by  dmioage.  The  last  example  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  this 
OBvatry  was  loHed  in  18^  The  nest  of  this  species  is  peculiar, 
pUoed  on  ihe  ground  and  formed  of  the  blades  <rf'a  species  aiCtyceria 
so  skilf  uJly  entwined  as  to  be  a  very  permanent  structure,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  its  nests  were  well  known  to  the  sedge-cutters  of  the 
dktiict  which  it  most  frequented,  as  those  of  a  bind  with  which  they 
wcs«  oaacquainted.  long  before  the  builder  was  reco^ized  by 
aataralisca.  In  cc4aration  the  bird  somewhat  resembles  a  mg^itingalc 
(wfaeoce  its  specific  name),  and  its  song  differs  from  that  of  any  of 
chose  before  mentioned,  being  a  long  smooth  trill  pitched  higher  but 
posaessnig  more  tone  than  that  of  the  grasshopner-warbler  LoeustMa 
maamta  srtiich  ia  a  widdy<-distriboted  spedes  throughout  the  Brtttsh 
_Uea.  aot  only  limited  to  marshy  sites,  but  affecting  also  dry  soito, 
inhabiting  indifferently  many  kinds  oC  places  where  there  is  tangled 
and  thick  herbage,  heather  or  brushwood.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  it  was  formerly  most  abnndant  it  was  known  as  the  rreier  or 
wd  bird,  from  ita  soog  resembKng  the  whirring  noiae  of  the  reel  at 
eaa  tiiae  ased  by  tlw  apinaem  oC  wool.  The  precise  determination  of 
tUs  bird— the  crassbt^per  lark,  as  it  was  long  called  in  books,  though 


its  notes  if  once  heard  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  grass- 
hop^  or  cricket,  and  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  larks— as  an  English 
species  is  due  to  the  discernment  of  Colbert  White  in  1768.  In  its 
habits  it  is  one  of  the  most  retiring  of  birds,  keeping  in  the  closest 
shelter,  so  that  it  may  be  within  a  very  short  distance  of  an  eager 
naturalist  without  his  being  able  to  see  it — the  olive-colour,  streaked 
with  dark  brown,  of  its  upper  plumage  helping  to  make  it  invisible. 
The  nest  la  vtry  artf  uHy  conceak«  m  the  thickest  herbage.  The 
foreign  forms  01  aquatic  warblers  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentioned. 

The  members  of  the  typical  genus  S^via^  which  includes  some 
of  the  syreetest  singers,  are  treated  of  under  Wiiitethroat;  and 
the  willow-  and  wood'wrens  under  Wrbk.  The  Australian  genus 
Maluna,  to  which  bdong  the  birds  known  as  **  superb  warblers,'* 
not  inaivtly  so  named,  since  in  beauty  thejr  suipass  any  others  of 
their  presumed  allies,  is  now  placed  in  with  tne  Old  World  fly* 
catchers  in  the  family  Muncapicfae.  Part  of  the  plumage  of  the  cocks 
in  breeding-dress  is  generally  some  shade  of  intense  blue,  and  is  so 
^ossy  as  to  resemble  enamel,  while  black,  white,  chestnut  or  scarier, 
as  well  as  green  and  lilac,  are  also  present  an  one  species  or  another, 
so  as  to  heighten  the  effect.  But,  as  already  stated,  there  are  system- 
atists  who  would  raise  this  i^nus,  which  contains  some  15  species, 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  family,  though  on  what  grounds  It  is  hard 
to  say. 

The  birds  known /u  "  American  warblers,"  forming  what  is  now 
recogniaed  as  a  distinct  family,  Mniotiltidae,  remain  for  considera- 
tion. They  possess  but  nine  instead  of  ten  primaries,  and  are 
peculiar  to  tlie  New  World.  More  than  130  species  have  been 
described,  and  these  have  been  grouped  in  30  genera  or  more,  of 
wbkh  members  of  all  but  three  are  at  least  summer-visitants  co 
North  America.  As  a  whole  they  are  much  more  brightly  coloured 
than  the  Syiviinae,  for,  though  the  particular  genus  MnioiUla  (from 
which  the  fanuljr  takes  its  name)  is  one  of  the  most  abnormal — its 
colours  being  plain  black  and  white,  and  its  habits  mther  resembling 
those  of  a  Tree-creener  (g.e.) — in  other  groups  chestnut,  bluish-i^ry 
and  green  appear,  the  last  varying  from  an  olive  to  a  saffron  tint, 
and  m  some  groups  the  yellow  predominates  to  an  extent  that  has 
gained  for  its  wearen,  belonging  to  the  genus  Dendroeca^  the  name  of 
°  golden  "  warblers.  In  the  genus  Setopka^,  the  members  of  which 
deserve  to  be  caUed  "  fly^catehing  "  ararblers,  the  plunmge  of  the 
malca  at  l^ft  presents  yellow,  orangei  scarlet  or  crimson. 

The  Mniotiltidae  contain  forms  exhibiting  quite  as  many  diverse 
modes  of  life  as  do  the  Syiviinae.  Some  are  exclusively  aquatic  in 
their  predilections,  others  affect  dry  soils,  brushwood,  forests  and 
so  on.  Almost  all  the  [|eners  are  essentially  mKratory,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  species  of  Dendroeca,  Setofmagat  and  espcciafly 
BasileuUrus,  seem  never  to  leave  their  Neotropical  home;  while 
the  genera  Leucopeaa,  TerdrisHs  and  Microligia,  comprising  in  all 
but  5  species,  are  peculiar  to  the  Antilles.  The  rest  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  01  North  America,  where  a  fewattidaa  very  high 
latitude,^  penetrating  in  summer  even  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
thence  migrate  southward  at  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  some  reaching  Peru  and  Brazil,  but  a  few,  as,  for  instance, 
F^nda  piUayumi  and  GeoMypis  velaia,  seem  to  be  rerident  in  the 
country  last  named.  (A  N.) 

WARBURTON.  BARTHOLOMEW  ELUOTT  QEORQB  (x8io- 

1852),  usually  known  as  Eliot  Warburtoo,  British  traveller  and 

novelist,  waa  bom  in  1810  near  TuUamoce,  Ireland.    He  was 

educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 

Irish  bar  in  1837.     He  contracted  lasting  friendships  with 

Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  and  A.  W.  Kinglake,  and 

gave  up  his  practice  as  a  barrister  for  travel  and  literature.    He 

made  a  1^  with  his  first  book.  The  Crescent  and  the  Ctoss^  It  was 

as  account  of  his  travels  in  1843  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine  and 

Egypt,  and  fsiriy  divided  public  attention  with  Kinglake's 

Eotken,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  r844.    Interest  was 

centred  in  the  ^ist  at  the  time,  and  Warburton  had  popular 

sympathy  with  him  in  his  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  annexation 

of  Egypt;    but,  apsrt  from  this  consideration,  the  spirited 

narrative  of  his  adventures  and  the  picturesque  sketdies  of 

Eastern  life  and  chamcter  were  more  than  sufficient  to  justify 

the  success  of  the  book.    His  most  substantial  work  was  a 

Memoir  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Copaliers  (1849),  enriched  tnth 

original  documents,  and  written  with  eloquent  partiaHty  for  the 

snbject.    This  was  followed  in  1850  by  Reginald  Hastings ^  a 

novel,  the  scenes  d  which  were  laid  in  the  same  period  of  civil 

war,  and,  in  xSsr,  by  another  historical  novel,  Darien,  or  The 

Merchant  Prince,    He  was  sent  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Junction  Con4>any  to  explore  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  to 

negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  tribes.    He  sailed  on  this 

'  Seven  species  have  been  recorded  as  wandering  to  Greenland,  and 
one,  Dendroeca  virenSt  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Europe  (JVait- 
mannia,  1858,  p.  425}. 
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mission  in  the  "  Amazon,"  which  perished  by  fire  with  neariy 
all  on  board  on  the  4th  of  January  1852. 

His  brother,  Major  George  Warburton  (1816-1857),  wrote 
Hochdaga,  or  England  in  Ihe  New  World  (1846),  and  The  Conquest 
of  Canada  (iS^q). 

WARBURTON.  COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  (1842-1899),  An«Io- 
Indian  soldier  and  administrator,  was  the  son  of  an  artillery 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Kabul  in  1842,  and 
escaped  through  the  good  offices  of  an  Afghan  princess.  He 
married  this  lady,  and  she  transmitted  to  their  son  that  power  of 
exercising  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  frontier 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  his  long  service  in  India. 
Warburton  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  x86i,  took  part  in  the 
Abyssinian  War  of  1867-68,  and  then  joined  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Utraan  Khel  in  1878  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80.  Very 
soon  after  the  British  government  had  made  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  open  the  Khyber  Pass,  Warburton  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  as  political  officer.  This  post  he 
held,  discharging  its  duties  with  conspicuous  ability,  between 
1879  and  1882  with  intervals  of  other  duty,  and  continuously 
from  1882  imtil  1890.  He  turned  the  rude  levies  which  formed 
the  Rhyber  Rifles  into  a  fine  corps,  ready  to  serve  the  Indian 
government  wherever  they  might  be  required.  He  made  the 
road  safe,  kept  the  Afridis  friendly,  and  won  the  thanks  of  the 
Punjab  government,  expressed  in  a  ^)edal  order  upon  his  retire- 
ment, for  his  good  work.  When  the  Afridis  began  to  cause 
anxiety  in  1897,  Colonel  Warburton  was  asked  by  the  govemr 
ment  of  India  if  he  would  asdst  in  quieting  the  excitement 
amongst  them.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  trouble  had  come  to  a  head.  Colonel  Warburton 
took  part  in  the  campaign  which  followed;  at  its  dose  his  active 
career  ended.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  retirement  by  writing 
his  memoirs,  EigJUeen  Years  in  the  Khyber  (1900).  He  died  at 
Kensington  on  tbs  32nd  of  April  1899. 

WARBURTON,  WILUAM  (1698-1779),  English  critic  and 
divine,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  bom  at  Newark  on  the  24th  of 
December  1698.  His  father  belonged  to  an  old  Cheshire  family 
and  was  town  clerk  of  Newark.  William  was  educated  at 
Oakham  and  Newark  grammar  schools,  and  in  1714  he  was 
articled  to  Mr  Kirke,  attorney  at  East  Markham,  in  Nottingham- 
shire. After  serving  his  time  he  returned  to  Newaiic  with  the 
intention  of  practising  as  a  soUcitor;  but,  haviiig  given  some 
time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  left  the  law  and  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  archbishop  of  York  in  1723,  and  in  1727 
received  priest's  orders  from  the  bishop  of  London.  He  had 
occupied  the  interval  in  various  literary  labours,  the  most 
important  being  the  notes  he  contributed  to  Theobald's  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  an  anonymous  share  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  The  Legal  Judicature  in 
Chancery  stated  (1727).  This  was  an  answer  to  another  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  written  by  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Haidwicke,  who  replied  in  an  enlarged  edition  (1728)  of 
his  original  Discourse  of  the  Judicial  Authority  ,  ,  .  of  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Warburton  now  received  from  Sir  Robert  Sutton 
the  small  living  of  Greasley,  in  Nottinghamshire,  exchanged  next 
year  for  that  of  Brant  6  rough  ton,  Lincolnshire.  He  hdd  in 
addition,  from  1730,  the  living  of  Frisby  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
1728  he  was  made  an  honorary  M.A.  of  Cambridge.  At  Brant 
Broughton  for  eighteen  years  he  spent  his  time  in  study,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  his  treatise  on  the  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State  (1736).  The  book  brought  Warburton  into  favour  at 
court,  and  he  probably  only  missed  immediate  preferment  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  His  next  and  best-known  work, 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Religious  Deist  (  2  vols.,  1737-1741),  preserves  his  name  as  the 
author  of  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  of  theological  paradoxes. 
The  deists  had  made  the  absence  of  any  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  an  objection  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  Warburton  boldly  admitted  the  fact  and  turned 
it  against  the  adversary  by  maintaim'ng  that  no  merely  human 
le^ialator  would  have  omitted  such  a  sanction  of  morality.   The 


author's  extraordinary  power,  learning  and  ozfgjnafity  wkc 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  though  he  exdted  censure  and 
suspidon  by  his  tenderness  to  the  alleged  heresies  of  Conyets 
Middleton.  The  book  aroused  much  controversy.  la  a  pamphlet 
of  "  Remarks  "  (1743),  he  replied  to  John  Tillard,  and  Rtwuvks 
on  Several  Occasional  Reflections  (1744-1745)  was  an  answer  to 
Akenside,  Conyers  Middleton  (who  had  up  to  this  time  been  his 
friend),  Richanl  Pococke,  Nicholas  Mann,  Richard  Grey,  Henry 
Stebbing  and  other  of  his  critics.  As  he  characterised  hb 
opponents  in  general  as  the  "  pestilent  herd  of  libertine  scribbkn 
with  which  the  island  is  overrun,"  it  is  no  matter  of  suiprise  that 
the  book  made  him  many  bitter  enemies. 

Either  in  quest  of  paradox,  or  actually  unable  to  recognize  the 
real  tendendes  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  he  entered  upon  its 
defence  against  the  Emmen  of  Jean  Pierre  de  Croosaz,  in  a  series 
of  articles  (1738-1739)  contributed  to  The  Worhs  of  the  Leaned. 
Whether  Pope  had  really  understood  the  tendency  of  bis  ow-n 
work  has  always  been  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  question  that  be 
was  glad  of  an  apologist,  and  that  Warburton's  jeu  d'esprit 
in  the  long  run  did  more  for  his  fortunes  than  all  his  eruditloa. 
It  occasioned  a  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Pope,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  add  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dunctad^  and  en- 
couraged to  substitute  Cibber  for  Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the 
poem  in  the  edition  of  1743  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Warburton.  Pope  bequeathed  him  the  o^yri^t  and  the 
editorship  of  his  works,  and  contributed  even  more  to  his  advance- 
ment by  introducing  Mm  to  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  obtained  for  him  in  1746  the  preachership  of  Iincob*s 
Inn,  and  to  Ralph  Allen,  who,  says  Johnson,  "  gave  him  ha 
niece  and  his  estate,  and,  by  consequence,  a  bishopric"  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1745,  and  from  that  time  Warburtoa 
resided  principaJly  at  his  father-in-law's  estate  at  Prior  ^rk,  in 
Gloucestershire,  which  he  inherited  on  Allen's  death  in  1764. 
In  X747  appeared  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  into  which,  as  Ive 
expressed  it.  Pope's  earlier  edition  was  mdted  down.  He  bad 
previously  entrusted  notes  and  emendations  00  Shake^teare  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whose  unauthorized  use  of  them  led  to  a 
heated  controversy.  As  early  as  1727  Warburton  had  oorte* 
sponded  with  Theobald  on  Shakespearean  subjects.  He  now 
accused  him  of  stealing  his  ideas  and  denied  his  critical  ability. 
Theobald's  superiority  to  Warburton  as  a  Shakespearean  critic 
has  long  since  been  acknowledged.  Warburton  wis  further 
kept  busy  by  the  attacks  on  his  Divine  Legation  from  all  qoartos, 
by  a  dispute  with  Bolingbroke  respecting  Pope's  behaviour  in 
the  affair  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King,  by  his  edition  of  Pope^ 
works  (1751)  and  by  a  vindication  in  1750  of  the  alleged  miracu- 
lous interruption  of  the  rebuilding  of  Uie  temple  of  Jerusalem 
undertaken  by  Julian,  in  answer  to  Conyers  Middleton.  War- 
burton's  manner  of  dealing  with  oi^nents  was  both  insolent 
and  rancorous,  but  it  did  him  no  disservice.  He  became  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester  in  1753,  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1754, 
prebendary  of  Durham  in  1755,  dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  in 
1759  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  continued  to  write  so  long  as  the 
infirmities  of  age  allowed,  collecting  and  publishing  bis  sermons, 
and  toiling  to  complete  the  Divine  Legation,  further  fragments  of 
which  were  published  with  his  posthumous  Worhs.  He  wrote  a 
defence  of  revealed  religion  in  his  View  of  Lord  Botingbrok^s 
Philosophy  (1754),  and  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Rdigien 
called  forth  some  Remorhs ..."  by  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge  " 
from  Warburton,  in  which  his  friend  and  biographer,  Richard 
Hurd,  had  a  share  (1757).  He  made  in  1762  a  vigorous  attach 
on  Methodism  under  the  title  of  The  DoOrine  of  Grace.  He  also 
engaged  in  a  keen  controversy  with  Robert  Lowth,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  on  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  Lowth  brought 
home  chaiges  of  lack  of  scholarship  and  of  insolence  that  admitted 
of  no  denial.  His  last  important  act  was  to  found  in  1768  the 
Warburtonian  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  "  to  prove  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  .  .  .  from  the  completion  of  the  pn^ibed^  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  rdate  to  the  Christian  Church, 
especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  He  died  at  GhMiccster 
on  the  7th  of  June  1779.  Warburton  was  imdoubt^y  a  great 
man,  but  his  intellect,  marred  1^  wilfulness  and  the  passion  for 
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pftfadu,  effected  no  result  in  any  degree  adequAte  to  its  power. 
He  was  a  warm  and  constant  friend,  and  gave  many  pioofs  of 
gratitude  to  Us  benefactors. 

Warbartoo't  works  were  edited  (7  vols.,  1788)  by  Bishop  Hurd 
with  a  btosFapliical  preface,  and  the  corresponaenoe  between  the  two 
friendi  an  important  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
period-  was  edited  by  Dr  Parr  in  1808.  Warburton's  life  was  alio 
OTittenby  John  Sdby  Wation  in  1863,  and  Mark  Pattiaon  made  him 
die  nbirct  of  an  enay  in  18891  See  also  I.  D'Israeli,  Quarrels  of 
AuUurs  (1814);  and  espedalty  John  Nichols,  LUerary  AnecdoUs 
(i8is-i8i^),  voL  v.,  and  Ittustratiom  (1817-1858),  voL  ii.,  for  his 
ramspoBdenoe  with  V^^Iliam  Stukeley,  Peter  des  Maiseaoz,  Thomas 
Biicfa,  John  Jortin  and  Lewis  Theobald. 

WARD,  ADOLPHUS  WILUAM  (1837-  )»  English  historian 
and  man  ci  letters,  was  bom  at  Hsinpstead,  London,  on  the 
and  of  December  1837,  and  was  educated  in  Gennany  and  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  x866  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  English  literature  in  Owens  CoU^e,  Man- 
chester, and  was  principal  from  x8^  to  1897,  when  he  retired. 
He  took  an  active  psrt  in  the  foundation  of  Victoria  University, 
of  whidi  he  was  vice-chancellor  from  x886  to  1890  and  from  1894 
to  1896.  In  1897  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Manchester  was 
conferred  vpoa  him,  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  master  of  Peter- 
hoose,  Cambridge.  His  most  important  work  is  his  standard 
Hittery  »f  Emgluk  Dramalic  IMerature  to  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne 
(1875),  re-edited  after  a  thorough  revision  in  three  volumes  in 
1899.  He  abo  wrote  The  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty  Yeart^ 
War  (1869),  Greai  Britain  and  Hanover  (1899),  The  Electras 
Sephia  and  the  Hanat&ian  Succession  (1903) ;  he  edited  Crabbe's 
Peems  (3  vols.,  1905-1906)  and  Pope's  Poetical  Works  (1869); 
be  wrote  the  volumes  on  Chaucer  and  Dickens  in  the  "  Englin^ 
Men  of  Letters"  series,  translated  Curtius's  History  of  Greece 
(S  vols.,  1868-1873);  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge 
Medem  History,  and  with  A.  R.  Waller  edited  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature  (1907,  &c.).  For  the  9th  edition  of 
the  £i>cy.  BHL  he  wrote  the  article  Dbama,  and  biographies 
of  Ben  Jooaon  and  other  dramatists;  and  he  became  an  important 
oootributor  to  the  present  work. 

WARD,  ARTBHUSt  the  pen-name  of  Charles  Faxrar  Browne 
(1834-1867),  American  humorous  writer,  was  bom  in  Watford, 
Msine.  He  began  life  as  a  compositor  and  became  an  occasional 
amtributor  to  the  daily  and  weekly  joumals.  In  1858  he 
pttbGahed  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  the  first  of  the  "Artemus 
Ward  **  series,  which  attained  great  popularity  both  in  America 
snd  Fjigland.  His  separate  publications  were:  Arlemus 
Ward:  his  Booh  (New  York,  x86a);  Artemus  Ward:  his 
Tresis  (New  York,  1865);  Artemus  Ward  among  the  Fenians 
(1865);  Bdsey  Jane  Ward:  hur  Booh  of  Coaks  (New  York, 
1866),  generaUy  attributed  to  him;  Artanus  Ward  in  London, 
nd  ether  Papers  (New  York,  1867).  Artemnu  Ward's  Lecture 
et  Ike  Egyptian  Hall  ,  .  .  and  other  Relics  of  the  Humourist 
(London,  1869),  edited  by  T.  W.  Robertson  and  J.  C.  Hotten, 
was  pnUisbed  posthumously  (New  York,  1869).  His  wit  largely 
fclied  on  the  dndlery  of  strange  spelling.  In  x86o  he  became 
editor  of  Y amity  Fair,  a  humorous  New  York  weekly,  which  proved 
a  failure.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  appear  as  a  lecturer, 
and  hb  eccentric  humour  attracted  laige  audiences.  In  x866 
he  visited  Enj^and,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  contributor  to  Punch,  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  of  consump* 
tioo  at  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  March  1867. 

His  Com^Uu  Works,  with  memoir  bv  E.  P.  Hingston,  were  published 
in  London  m  the  same  year,  and  Samawickts  at  New  York  in  1870. 

WARD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW  (18x6-1879),  English  historical 
and  fjnre  painter,  was  bora  at  Pimlico,  London,  in  x8i6.  Among 
his  eariy  boyish  efforts  in  art  was  a  series  of  dever  illustrations 
to  the  Reftded  Addresses  of  his  uncles  Horace  and  James  Smith, 
«bich  was  fdlowed  soon  afterwards  by  designs  to  some  of  the 
papas  of  Washington  Irving.  In  1830  he  gained  the  silver 
palette  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts;  and  in  X83S,  aided  by  Wilkie 
and  Cfaantrcy,  be  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
having  ia  the  previom  year  contributed  to  its  exhibition  his 
poftrait  of  Mr  O.  Smith,  the  comedian,  in  his  character  of  Don 
Qsixote.   In  1836  be  went  to  Rome,  where  in  X83S  he  gained  a 


sflver  medal  from  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  for  his  "  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,"  which  in  the  following  year  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  young  artist  now  tunuxl  his  thoughts  to  fresco- 
painting,  which  he  studied  under  Cornelius  at  Munich.  In 
X843  he  forwarded  his"  Boadicea  Animating  the  Britons  previous 
to  the  Last  Battle  against  the  Romans  "  to  the  competition  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament — a  work  upon  which 
he  was  afterwards  engaged,  having  in  1853  been  directed  by  the 
fine  art  commissioners  to  execute  eight  subjects  in  the  corridor 
of  the  Hotise  of  Commons.  The  success  of  his  "  Dr  Johnson 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room " — now  in  the  National 
Gallexy,  along  with  the  "  Disgrace  of  Lord  Clarendon  "  (the 
smaller  picture)  (1846),  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble  "  (X847),  and 
"  James  II.  Receiving  the  News  of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  "  (X850) — secured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  X847,  and  in  x8s5  he  gained  fuU  academic  honours. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  other  works  may  be  named 
*'  Charlotte  Corday  Led  to  Execution  "  (1853),  the  "  Last  Sleep 
of  Argyll "  (1854),  the  "  Emperor  of  the  French  Receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  "  (x8s9),  painted  for  the  queen,  the  "  Ante- 
Chamber  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Moments  of  Charles 
II."  (i86x),  "  Dr  Johnson's  First  Interview  with  John  Wilkes  " 
(1865),  and  the  "  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Temple," 
painted  in  185 x,  and  usually  considered  the  artist's  masterpiece. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  on  the  xslh  of  January  1879.  In  X848  he 
had  married  Henrietta  Ward  (b.  x83a),  who,  herself  an  admirable 
artist,  was  a  granddaughter  of  James  Ward,  R.A.  (i  769-1859), 
the  distinguished  animal  painter.  Their  son,  Leslie  Ward  (b. 
x85x),  became  well  known  as  "  Spy  "  of  Vanity  Fair  (from  1873 
to  X909),  and  later  of  the  World,  with  his  character  portraits  of 
contemporary  celebrities. 

WARD,  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS  (X844-1911).  American 
author  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  3xst  of  August  1844.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Austin  Phelps 
(1820-1890)  who  became  a  prof essor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1848,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (X8X5-X853), 
who  wrote  Sunnyside  (1851),  a  popukr  book  in  iU  day,  and 
other  works.  In  1848  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Andover, 
where  she  attended  private  schools.  When  she  was  in  her  teens 
she  wrote  short  stories  for  the  Youth's  Companion,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harper*s  Magaaine.  She  wrote  many  juveniles, 
eq>eciaUy  Sunday-School  books,  such  as  the  Tiny  and  tJie  Gypsy 
series.  In  x868  ^>peared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  her  short 
story,  The  Tenth  of  January,  a  narrative  of  the  falling  and  burning 
of  a  cotton-mill  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  x86o.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  The  Gates  Ajar  (1868),  her  first  novel,  a  realistic  study 
of  life  after  death,  which  was  widely  read  and  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  Her  Beyond  the  Gates  (1883), 
The  Gates  Between  (X887)  and  Within  the  Gates  (i  901)  are  in  the 
same  vein.  She  was  actively  interested  in  charitable  work, 
in  the  advancement  of  women  and  in  temperance  reform. 
In  1888  she  married  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward  (b.  i86x),  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward.  .      ,  .      ^ 

Among  Mrs  Ward's  books,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are:  Men,  Women  and  Ckosts  (i860);  The  TroUy  Book  (1869), 
juvenile;  Hedged  in  (1870);  The  Stlent  Partner  (1871):  TroUy's 
\Veddint  Tour  and  Story  500*^(1873),  juvenile:  Wkat  to  Wear  (1873). 
essays:  Poetic  Studies  (1875),  poems:  The  Story  of  Avis  (1877). 
Seated  Orders,  and  Other  Stories  (1879);  Friends:  a  Duet  (1881); 
Doctor  Zay  (188a);  Songs  of  the  Silent  World,  and  Other  Poems 
(1884);  Old  Maids,  and  Burgfars  in  Paradise  (188^):  The  Madonna 
of  the  Tubs  (1886),  a  short  story;  Jack  the  Fisherman  (1887).  a 
Gloucester  tragedy:  The  Slruglle  for  Immortality  i\^),  essays; 
Fourteen  to  One,  and  Other  Stones  (1891);  Austin  PheUs:  a  Memoir 
(1891);  Donald  Marcy  (X893);  A  Singular  Life  (1894).  one  of  her 
best-known  novels;  The  Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's  (1806):  Ckapters 
from  a  Life  (1896);  The  Story  of  Jesus  Chrut:  an  Jnterprelahon 


Us  Part  (1908).  In  coliaborstion  with  her  husband,  she  wrote  two 
novels  founded  on  Biblical  scenes  and  characters.  The  Master  ef  toe 
Magicians  (1890).  and  Come  Fortk  (1890).  Among  Mr  Ward's  books 
are  The  New  Senior  at  Andner  (1800):  The  Repuldtc  ^hv^  « 
President,  and  Other  Short  Stories  (1891) ;  The  Captain  oftke  Kitttwink 
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(1893);  A  Dask  to  thi  Peie  (1893);  The  White  Crovon,  and  Other 
Stories  (1894);  The  Burgfar  tpha  moved  Paradise  (1897):  and  The 
UgfU  ^  the  World  (1901). 

WARD»  JAMBS  (1769-1859),  English  animal  painter  and 
engraver,  was  born  in  Thames  Street,  London,  on  the  35rd  of 
October  1769.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  bound  apprentice 
with  J.  Raphael  Smith,  but  he  received  little  attention  and 
learnt  nothing  from  this  engraver.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
strucud  for  over  seven  yean  by  his  elder  brother,  William  WanU 
and  he  engraved  many  admirable  plates,  among  which  his 
"  Mrs  Billington,"  after  Reynolds^  occupies  a  very  high  place. 
He  presented  a  complete  set  of  his  engravings,  in  their  varbus 
states,  numbering  three  hundred  impressions,  to  the  British 
Museum.  WhOe  still  a  youth  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Morland,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister;  and  the 
example  of  this  artist's  works  induced  him  to  attempt  painting. 
His  eariy  productions  were  rustic  subjects  in  the  manner  of 
Moriand,  which  were  frequently  sold  as  the  work  of  the  more 
celebrated  painter.  H«  "  Bull-Bait,"  an  animated  composition, 
introducing  many  figures,  attracted  much  attention  in  t^e 
Royal  Academy  of  X797.  A  oommisaion  from  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
president  of  the  new  agricultural  society,  to  paint  an  Aldemey 
cow,  led  to  much  similar  work,  and  turned  Ward's  attention  to 
anixnal-painting,  a  department  in  which  he  achieved  his  highest 
artistic  successes.  HJs  "  Landscape  with  Cattle,"  acquired  for 
the  National  Gallery  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  was  painted  in  xSao- 
1833  at  the  suggestion  of  West,  in  emulation  of  the  "  Bull  of 
Paul  Potter"  at  the  Hague.  Qis  ''Boa  Serpent  Seising  a 
Horse  "  was  executed  in  1823,  and  his  admirable  "  Grey  Horse," 
shown  in  the  Old  Masters'  Exhibition  of  1879,  dates  from  1828. 
Ward  also  produced  portraits,  and  many  landscapes  like  the 
"  Gordale  Scar  "  and  the  "  Harlech  Castle  "  ht  the  NaUo;ial 
Galkry.  Sometimes  he  turned  aside  into  the  less  fruitful  paths 
of  aUegocy,  as  in  his  unsuccessftil  "  Pool  of  Bethesda  "  (x8z8), 
and  "  Triumph  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  (1818).  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
Institution,  and  in  1841  he  collected  one  hundred  and  forty 
examples  of  his  art,  and  exhibited  them  in  his  house  in  Newman 
Street.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1807,  and  a  full  member  in  i8zi«and  died  at  Cheshunt  on  the 
ajrd  of  November  1859* 

Ward  compiled  an  autobiography,  of  which  an  abstract  was 
published  in  the  Art  Journal  in  1849, 

WARD^  JAMES  (1845-  ),  English  psychologist  and  meta- 
physician, was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  37th  of  January  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Liverpool  Institute,  at  Berlin  and  G5ttingen, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  he  also  worked  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  originally  for  the 
CcMigregationai  ministry,  and  for  a  year  was  minister  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to 
psychological  research,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1875  and 
university  professor  of  mental  philosc^hy  in  1897.  He  was 
Cidord  lecturer  at  Aberdeen  in  1895-1897,  and  at  St  Andrews 
in  1908-1910.  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  Leibnitz  and 
Lotze,  as  well  as  of  the  biological  theory  of  evolution.  His 
psychology  marks  the  definite  break  with  the  sensationalism  of 
the  English  school;  experience  is  interpreted  as  a  continuum 
into  which  distinctions  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  action 
of  selective  attention;  the  implication  of  the  subject  in  experience 
is  emphasized;  and  the  operation  in  development  of  subjective, 
as  well  as  natural,  selection  is  maintained.  In  his  metaphysical 
work  the  analysis  of  scientific  concepts  leads  to  a  criticism  of 
naturalism  and  of  dualism,  and  to  a  view  of  reality  as  a  unity 
which  implies  both  subjective  and  objective  factors.  This  view 
is  further  worked  out,  through  criticism  of  pluralism  and  as  a 
theistic  interpretation  of  the  world,  in  his  St  Andrews  GifTord 
Lectures  (the  Realm  of  Ends). 

Beside  the  article  "  Psychology  "  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  (9th.  loth  and 
lich  ed.)  he  has  published  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (1899,  3rd 
ed.  1907},  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  oj  Phystdogy, 
Mind,  and  the  British  Journal  of  Psychology. 

WARD.    JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS    (1830-1910),    American 
sculptor,  was  bom  In  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  June  1830. 
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His  education  was  received  in  the  village  schools,  ^e  studied 
under  Henry  K.  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  1850-1857,  and  by 
i86z,  when  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  he  had  executed 
busts  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  prepared  the  first  sketch  for  the  "  Indian  Hunter,'* 
and  made  studies  among  the  Indians  themselves  for  the  work. 
In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  tiie  National  Academy  of  De^ 
(New  York),  and  he  was  its  president  in  1 87  2-2 S73.  Among  his 
best-known  statues  are  the  "  Indian  Hunter,"  finished  in  1864 
(Central  Park,  New  Yoik);  Washington,  heroic  size  <on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Sub-Treasury,  Wall  Street,  New  York);  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (Brooklyn);  an'  equestrian  dtatuc  of  Gencr^ 
George  H.  Thomas  (Washington);  Israel  Putnam  (Hartford); 
and  the  seated  statue  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  TribunOf  in  front  of  the  office  of  that  newspaper.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  (New  York).  Unlike  his  fellow-oountryman,  W.  W, 
Story,  he  acquired  his  training,  his  inspiration  and  his  themes 
from  his  own  country.    He  died  hi  New  York  on  the  ist  of 

May  1910.    

WARD,  LESTER  FRANK  (r84i-  ),  AmericsB  geologist 
and  sociologist,  was  bom  in  JoHet,  Slinds,  on  the  i8th  of  June 
X84Z.  He  graduated  at  Columluan  (now  George  Washrngton) 
University  in  r869  and  from  the  liw  school  of  the  same  university 
in  1871,  his  education  having  been  delayed  by  hi^  service  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  In  186^x873  be  was 
employed  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  and 
became  os^stant  geologist  in  i88x  and  geologist  in  r888  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  In  1884-1886  he  was  professor  of 
botany  In  Columbian  University.  He  wrote  much  on  paleo- 
botany, including  A  Sketch  of  Paleobolony  (1885),  The  Ceogrcfki- 
cat  Distribution  of  Fossil  Plants  (x888)  and  The  Status  of  tit 
Mesotoic  Floras  of  the  United  States  (rgos).  He  is  better  known, 
however,  for  his  work  in  sociology,  b  winch,  modifying  Herbert 
Spencer  and  refuting  the  SpencMian  individualism,  he  paraBried 
social  with  psychological  and  physical  phenomena.  Hb  mon 
important  worics  are:  Dynamic  Sociology  (^883,  and  ed.  YS97), 
Psyekic  Factors  of  CivUisatum  (T897),  OuUinos  of  Sociology  (1898), 
Sociology  and  Economies  (1899),  Pure  Sodctogy  (1903),  and, 
with  J.  Q.  Dealy,  Teie^Book  of  Sociology  (1905). 

See  an  appreciation  by  L.  Gameflowicx,  in  Die  Zeit  (Vieana.  90(b 
Aaff.  1904) ;  reprinted  in  English  in  vol.  x.  of  The  Amorieam  Joumd 
of  Sociology. 

WARD,  MART  AUGUSTA  [Mss  Ht7M?iniY  Waxd]  (rSsi- 
),  British  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  xith  of  June  1851  at 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  where  her  father,  Thomas  Arnold  (1824- 
1900),  was  then  an  inspector  of  schools.  Thomas  Arnold  was  a 
son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet  Matthew 
Amold.  As  a  scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  he  had  begun  life  as  a  Liberal 
of  the  school  of  Jowett,  Stanley  and  Clough,  In  XS56  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  relinquished  his  inqsedorship  of  schoob  in 
Tasmania,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Eni^ish  literature 
at  Dublin,  thence  following  Newman  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  published  his  Manual  of  English  Literature.  After  a  brief 
period  of  unrest  he  reverted  to  the  English  Church,  and  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  lived  twenty  years,  editing  The  Sdect  Works 
of  WycHftaid  Beowulf  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  Henry  of  HuuHef- 
don  and  Symeon  of  Durham  for  the  *'  Rolls  "  series,  and.  with 
W.  E.  Addis,  the  Catholic  Dictionary.  In  1877  he  reverted  once 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  appointed  fellow 
of  the  new  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  dying  in  Dublin  on  the 
1 2th  of  November  1900.  His  daughter  was  brought  up  mainly 
at  Oxford,  and  her  early  associations  with  a  life  of  scholanhip 
and  religious  conflict  are  deeply  marked  in  her  own  later  literary 
career.  She  was  brought  into  close  connexion  during  this  period 
with  Edward  Hartopp  Cradock,  who  was  principal  61  Brasenese 
College  from  1853  till  his  death  in  x886,  and  some  of  whose 
characteristics  went  to  the  portrait  of  the  "  Squire"  in  Rohtri 
Elsmere.  In  1873  she  married  Thomas  Humphry  Ward  fb. 
1845),  then  fellow  and  tutor  of  Bresenosii,  and  one  of  the  auihrrs 
of  the  Oxford  Spectator.    Mr  Humphry  WoM,  a  son  of  the 
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Rnr.  Henry  Vfu6,  Vicar  of  St  fianiatMs,  King's  Square,  London, 
£.€.»  remained  at  Oxford  till  1880,  and  then  went  to  London 
to  take  up  literary  work;  with  the  help  of  the  chief  critics  of 
the  day  he  brought  out  the  important  selectionB  of  English 
fcfw  called  TiU  Engfisk  FoeU  (4  vols.,  1880-1881).  He  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Times  and  wrote  much  for  that  paper,  becoming 
jb  principal  art  critic.  He  aho  published  Humphry  SafuMth, 
a  MtMoir  (1884) ;  and  he  edited  Men  of  the  Reign  (1885),  Bngltsk 
AHmOie  Public  CaUeries  of  LondM  (1886),  Men  of  the  Time 
(1S87),  and,  with  the  help  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Huxley,  Lord 
Wdseley,  H.  S.  Maine  and  others,  The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria: 
tSvHyef  Fifty  Years  of  Progress  (1887). 

Mis  Humtrtnpy  Ward  at  first  devoted  herself  to  Spanish  litera- 
tue,  aad  contributed  articles  on  Spanish  subjects  to  the  Dictum- 
trf  •fOwisliM  Biography^  edited  by  Dr  William  Smith  and  Dr 
Henry  Wace.  She  wrote  also  for  MacmiUan*s  Magazine,  In 
iS8t  she  poblbhed  her  first  book,  ifiUy  and  OUy,  a  child's  story 
Sttstrated  by  Lady  (then  Mrs)  Alma-Taderoa.  This  vrai  fallowed 
m  1884  by  a  mote  ambitious,  though  slight,  study  of  modem 
Gfe,  Miss  Brelherten,  the  story  of  an  actress.  In  1885  Mrs  Ward 
pttblished  an  admirable  translation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Swiss 
philosopher  Amiel,  with  a  critical  introduction,  which  showed 
fcer  dedicate  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of  speculative  thought. 
It  was  00  bad  preparation  for  her  next  book,  which  was  to  make 
her  famous.  In  February  1888  appeared  Robert  Blsmere,  a 
poKtrful  novel,  tracing  the  mental  evolution  of  an  English 
dergynaa,  of  high  character  and  conscience  and  of  intellectual 
leanings,  constrained  to  surrender  his  own  orthodoxy  to  the 
ififlueDoe  of  the  "  Iiigher  criticism."  The  character  of  Elsmere 
owed  much  to  reminiscences  both  of  T.  H.  Green,  the  philosopher, 
tnd  of  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian.  Largely  in  consequence  of 
a  review  by  W.  £.  Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (May 
iSSS,  "Robert  Elsmere  and  the  Battle  of  Beb'ef  "),  the  book 
became  the  talk  of  the  civilized  world.  It  ran  in  five  months 
through  seven  editions  in  three-volume  form,  and  the  cheap 
Americait  editions  had  an  enormous  sale.  It  was  translated 
into  several  Europea&i  languages,  and  was  the  subject  of  articles 
ia  learned  foreign  reviews.  Robert  Elsmere  is  in  itsdf  a  fine 
story,  notably  in  its  {Mcture  of  the  emotional  conflict  between 
Elsmere  and  his  wife,  whose  over-narrow  orthodoxy  brings 
ber  religious  faith  and  their  mutual  love  to  a  terrible  impasse^ 
but  it  was  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  **  higher  criticism  " 
of  \.he  day,  and  its  influence  on  Christian  belief,  rather  than  its 
power  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  fiction,  that  gave  the  book  its 
eiceptional  vogue.  It  started,  as  no  academic  work  could  have 
dotK,  a  popular  docnssion  on  historic  and  essential  Christianity. 
In  t8^  Mrs  Ward  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  Univer- 
sitjr  Hall,  an  "  Elsmerian  **  settlement  for  working  and  teaching 
amoog  the  poor.  Her  next  novel,  David  Grieve^  was  published 
in  iSg2.  In  Mfarcella  (1894),  and  its  sequel  Sir  George  Tressady 
(1896),  she  bro^e  new  ground  in  the  novel  of  modem  politics 
ud  sodafism,  the  fruit  of  observation  and  reflection  at  Univer- 
fity  HilL  In  1895  had  appeared  the  short  tragedy,  the  Story 
«j  Bessie  CottreO.  Mrs  Ward's  next  long  novel,  Belbecfc  of 
Banisdale  (1898),  treated  of  the  dash  between  the  ascetic 
ideal  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  modem  life.  The  element  of 
Catbohc  and  bamanistic  ideals  entered  also  into  Eleanor  (1900), 
io  which,  however,  fehe  author  relied  less  on  the  interest  of  a 
tiiesis  and  more  on  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  novelist.  Eleanor 
waa  draosattzed  and  played  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Z902.'  In 
Lady  Rose's  DaugfUer  (i903)-^dramatized  as  Agatha  in  1905 — 
&ad  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  (1905),  modem  tales  founded 
o*i  the  stories  respectively  of  Mile  de  Lespinasse  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  she  relied  entirely  and  with  success  upon 
Kdal  portraiture.  Later  novds  were  Fc»unck*s  Career  (1906), 
^HoM  Mallorj  (1908),  Daphne  (1909)  and  Canadian  Born 
(1910). 

Mrs  Ward's  eminence  among  latter-day  w(»nen-noveIists 
vises  from  her  high  conception  of  the  art  of  fiction  and  ber 
strong  grasp  of  intellectual  and  social  problems,  her  descriptive 
power  (finely  shown  in  the  fint  part  of  Robert  Elsmere)  and 
ber  command  of  a  broad  and  vigorous  prose  style.    But  her 


activities  were  not  confined  to  literature.  She  was  the  originator 
in  England  of  the  Vacation  Schools,  which  have  done  much  to 
educate  the  poorest  children  of  the  community  upon  rational 
lines.  She  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  op- 
posing the  grant  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women,  whilst 
encouraging  their  active  participation  in  the  work  of  local 
government.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women's 
National  Anti-Suffrage  League  in  1908,  and  both  spoke  and 
wrote  repeatedly  in  support  of  its  tenets. 

See  for  biblioeraphy  up  to  Tune  1904,  English  Ittnstnted  Matanne, 
vol<  xxxi.  (N.S.)  pp.  294.  ana  299.  (H.  Cil) 

WARD,  SETH  (1617-1689),  English  bi^op,'was  bom  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1640.  In  1643  he  was  chosen  univer'> 
sity  mathematical  lecturer,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship 
next  year  for  opposing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
1649  he  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  theory  of  planetary  motion, 
propoimded  in  the  works  entitled  In  Ismaelis  Bullialdi  astrO' 
nomiae  pkilolaicae  fundamenta  inquisilio  brevis  (Oxford,^ 
i^S3)t  and  Astronomia  geometrica  (London,  1656).  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  a  philosophical  controversy  with  Thomas 
Hobbes.*  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trim'ty  College, 
Oxford,  but  iu)t  having  the  statutory  qualifications  he  resigned 
in  x66o.  Charles  II.  appointed  him  to  the  livings  of  St  Lawrence 
Jewry  in  London,  and  Uplowman,  Devonshire,  in  i66x.  He 
also  became  dean  of  Exeter  (x66i)  and  rector  of  Breock,  Com* 
wall  (1662).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  In  1667  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  conferred 
on  him  In  167 1.  In  his  diocese  he  showed  great  severity  to 
nonconformists,  and  rigidly  enforced  the  act  prohibiting  con- 
venticles. He  spent. a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Knights- 
bridge  on  the  6th  of  January  1688/1689. 

WARD,  WILLIAM  (1766-1826),  English  mezzotint-engraver, 
an  elder  brother  of  James  Ward  (7.9.),  was  bora  in  London  in 
1766.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  J.  Raphad  Smith, 
and  executed  a  great  part  of  many  of  the  plates  which  bear  the 
name  of  that  excellent  engraver.  In  179$  he  began  to  exhibit  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  in  1814  he  was  dlected  an  associate 
engraver.  He  also  held  the  appointment  of  mezzotint-engraver 
to  the  prince  regent  and  the  duke  of  York.  He  executed  six 
plates  after  Reynolds,  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Morland,  and  his  mezzotints  after  Andrew  Gcddes, 
which  include  the  full-lengths  of  Sir  David  Wilkle  and  of  Patrick 
Brydone,  are  of  great  meritv  His  engravings  arc  full  of  artistic 
spirit,  and  show  fine  feeling  for  colour;  and  they  are  excellently 
tender  and  expressive  in  their  rendering  of  flesh.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  ist  of  December  1826. 

WARD,  WILUAM  GEORGE  (1812-1882),  English  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  aist  of  Mardi  x8i2.  His 
career  is  extremely  interesting  as  illustrating  the  development  of 
religious  opinion  at  a  remarkable  crisis  in  the  history  of  Englidi 
religious  thought.  Ward  is  described  by  his  son  iind  biographer  as 
somewhat  unequally  gifted  by  nature.  For  pure  mathematics 
he  had  a  special  gUt — almost  a  passion.  For  history,  applied 
mathematics — ^for  anything,  in  fact,  outside  the  exact  sciences — 
he  felt  something  approaching  to  contempt.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  a  love  of  paradox  carried  to 
an  extreme.  He  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1830, 
but  bis  father's  subsequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  compelled 
him  in  1833  to  try  for  a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  College,  which 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  His  examination  for  mathematical 
honours  exhibited  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  and 
mental  powers.  Four  out  of  his  five  papers  on  applied  mathe- 
matics were  sent  up  absolutely  blank.  Honours,  however,  were 
not  refused  him,  and  in  1834  he  obtained  an  open  fellowslxip  at 
Balliol.  In  the  previous  year  the  Tractarian  movement  had 
commenced,  and  Ward's  relations  with  that  movement  were  aa 
original  as  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  was  attracted  to  it  by  hit 
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hatred  of  modentioh  and  what  he  called  "  respectability  "  in 
any  shape — a  characteristic  of  which  some  amusing  instanfes  have 
been  handed  down.  He  was  repelled  from  it  by  the  conception 
he  had  formed  of  the  charaaer  of  Newman,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  mere  antiquary.  When,  however,  he  was  at  length  persuaded 
by  a  friend  to  go  and  hear  Newman  preach,  he  at  once  became 
a  disdple.  But  he  had,  as  Newman  afterwards  said  of  him, 
"  struck  into  the  movement  at  an  angle."  He  had  no  taste  for 
historical  investigations.  He  treated  the  question  at  issue  as  one 
of  pure  logic,  and  disliking  the  Reformers,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  which  Protestants  chimed,  and  the  somewhat  prosaic 
uniformity  of  the  English  Church,  he  flung  himself  into  a  general 
campaign  against  Protestantism  in  general  and  the  Anglican  form 
of  it  in  particular.  He  nevertheless  took  deacon's  orders  in 
1838  and  priest's  orders  in  184a 

In  1839  Ward  became  the  editor  of  the  British  Critic^  the  organ 
of  the  Tractarian  party,  and  he  exdted  suspicion  among  the 
adhe^nts  of  the  Tractari^ns  themselves  by  his  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Church  to  which  he  still  belonged.  In  1841  he  urged 
the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "  Tract  XC,"  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  it.  From  that  period  Ward  and  his  associates  worked 
undisguisedly  for  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  1844 
he  published  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy  in  which  he  openly 
contended  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Church  of  England  lay  in 
submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  publication  brought 
to  a  height  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering.  The 
university  of  Oxford  was  invited,  on  the  13th  of  February  1845, 
to  condemn  "  Tract  XC,"  to  censure  the  Ideals  and  to  degrade 
Ward  from  his  d^prees.  The  two  latter  propositions  were  carried 
and  "  Tract  XC."  only  escaped  censure  by  the  non  .fdacet  of 
the  proctors,  Guill<fmard  and  Church.  The  condemnation 
precipitated  an  exodus  to  Rome.  Ward  left  the  Church  of 
England  in  September  1845,  and  was  followed  by  many  others, 
including  Newman  himself.  After  his  reception  into  the  Church 
of*  Rome,  Ward  gave  himself  up  to  ethics,  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  wrote  articles  on  free  will,  the  philosophy 
of  theism,  on  science,  prayer  and  miracles  for  the  DuUin  Review. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  condemnation  ofPope  Honorius,  carried  on 
a  controversial  corre^wndence  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
founded  by  Mr  James  Knowles,  of  which  Tennyson,  Huxley  and 
Martineau  were  also  prominent  members.  He  was  a  vehement 
opponent  of  Liberal  Catholicism.  In  185 1  he  was  made  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology  in  1852.  In  x868  he 
became  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review.  He  gave  a  vigorous  support 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  in  1870. 
After  his  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  had, 
rather  to  the  dismay  of  his  friends,  entered  the  married  state, 
and  for  a  time  had  to  struggle  with  poverty.  But  his  circum- 
stances afterwards  improved.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
x88a.  0.  J.  I-.*) 

See  William  Ceorgt  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Meoement  (1889);  and 
WilUam  George  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival  (1893),  by  hi»  ion, 
WiUrid  Philip  Ward  (b.  1856).  who  has  ako  written  the  Li/e  and 
Times  of  Cariinal  Wiseman;  and  Ten  Personal  Studies  (1908). 

WARD,  that  which  guards  or  watches  and  that  which  Is 
guarded  or  watched.  The  word  is  a  doublet  of  "  guard,"  which 
was  adapted  from  the  French  comparatively  late  int6  English. 
Both  are  to  be  referred  .to  the  Teutonic  root  war-,  to  protect, 
defend,  cf.  "  wary,"  "  warn,"  "  beware,"  O.  Eng.,wear^,  Ger. 
warien,  &c.,  and  the  English  "guardian,"  "garrison,"  &c 
The  principal  applications  of  the  term  are,  in  architecture,  to 
the  inner  courts  of  a  fortified  place;  at  Windsor  Castle  they  axe 
called  the  upper  and  lower  wards  (see  Bailey,  Castle);  to  a 
ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  blocking  the  passage  of  any  key 
which  has  not  a  corresponding  slot  into  which  the  ridge  fits, 
the  slot  in  the  key  being  also  called  "ward"  (see  Locks). 
Another  branch  of  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word 
for  a  division  into  which  a  borough  is  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  election  of  councillors,  or  a  parish  for  election  of  guardians. 
It  was  also  the  term  used  as  equivalent  to  "  hundred "  in 


Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  To  this  branch  beloi^  the 
use  for  the  various  hrge  or  sotall  separate  rooms  in  a  faoapital, 
asylum,  &c,  where  patients  are  received  and  treated.  The 
most  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  for  a  minor  or  persoa 
who  is  under  a  guardianship  (see  Infant,  Makbiace  and  Rqhav 
Law). 

WARDEH,  a  custodian,  defender,  guardian  (tee  Gvaikan, 
a  word  with  which  it  is  etymologically  id^tntical).  The  Word  is 
frequently  .employed  in  the  ordinaxy  sense  <^  a  watchman 
or  guardian,  but  more  usuaUy  in  England  in  the  sense  of  a  chid 
or  head  official.  The  lords  wardens  of  the  noaxches,  for  example, 
were  powerful  nobles  appointed  to  guard  the  borders  of  Scortand 
and  of  Wales;  they  hdd  their  lands  per  baromam,  the  king's 
writ  not  running  against  them,  and  they  had  extensive  xi^ts  of 
administrating  justice.  The  chief  officer  of  the  andent  stan- 
naries of  Cornwall  has  the  title  of  lord  warden  (see  Stannaries), 
as  has  also  the  governor  of  Dover  Castle  (see  Cinque  Poets). 
Warden  was  until  1870  the  alternative  title  of  the  master  of  the 
mint,  and  "  warden  of  the  standards  "  the  title  of  the  head  of 
the  Standards  office  (see  Standasos).  The  pxindpal  or  head  of 
several  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  Uxuversity  is  also  termed 
warden. 

WARDHA,  a  town  and  distria  of  British  Indii,  in  the  Nagpor 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  take  their  name  from 
the  Wardha  river.  The  town  is  situated  49  m.  S.W.  of  Nagpiir 
by  rail  Pop.  (1901)  987  a.  It  was  laid  out  in  x866,  shortly 
after  the  district  was  fiist  constituted.  It  Is  an  important 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade. 

The  DiSTKiCT  or  Wakdha  has  an  axea  of  S4J8  iq.  m.  It  is 
hilly  in  the  north,  and  intersected  by  spurs  from  the  Satpma 
range.  The  central  portion  includes  the  three  peaks  of  MalegMB 
(1726  ft.),  Nandgaon  (1874  ft.),  and  Jaitgarh  (2086  ft.).  From 
this  duster  of  hiUs  numerous  small  streams  lead  to  the  Wardha 
river  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  Dham,  Bor,  and 
Asoda  flow  down  the  length  of  the  district  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  Wardha,  and  its  affluent  the  Wanna,  are  the 
only  riveis  of  any  importance.  To  the  south  the  oouxUxy 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  watetoovxses, 
and  broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills  tising  abruptly  from 
the  surface.  In  general  the  bwlands  are  well  wooded.  Leopards, 
hyenas,  wolves,  jackab  and  wild  hog  abound  in  the  district; 
other  animals  found  are  the  spotted  deer,  nUgai  and  antdope. 
The  district  is  subject  to  great  variations  of  dimate,  and  the 
rainfall  at  Wardha  town  averages  41  in.  In  1901  the  populati<n 
was  385,103,  showing  a  decrnse  of  4%  in  the  deode.  The 
prindpaJ  crops  are  cotton,  millet,  wbttt  and  oil-seeds.  This 
region  supplies  the  cotton. known  in  the  market  as  Hinganghat. 
There  are  cotton-mills  at  Hinganghat  and  Palgaon,  and  many 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  The  district  is  travexsed 
by  the  Nagpur  Une  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
A  branch  runs  from  Wardha  town  past  Hinganghat  to  the 
Warora  coal-fidd  in  the  district  of  Chanda.  The  hxstoiy  of 
Wardha  forms  part  of  that  of  Nagpur  district,  from  wfaidi  it 
was  separated  in  1862  for  administrative  purposes. 

See  Wardha  Distria  GoMetteer  (Allahabad.  1906). 

WARDLAW,  ELIZABETH,  Lady  (1677-1727),  rqMited 
author  of  Hardyknute,  second  dau^ter  <rf  Sir  Charles  Halkct, 
was  bom  in  April  1677.  She  married  in  1696  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bart.,  of  Pitreavie.  The  ballad  of  Hardyhutte,  published  in 
1 7 19  as  an  old  poem,  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  her  in  a  vault  at  Dunfermline,  but  no  MS.  was  ever  produced  -, 
and  in  the  1767  edition  of  Percy's  Rdiques  the  poem  was  ascribed 
to  her.  The  beautiful  ballad  of  Sir  Palrich  Spens  (F.  J.  Child. 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  BaUadSt  ii.  X7)  has  been  aho 
asserted  to  be  her  work,  one. of  the  supporters  of  the  theocy 
being  Robert  Chambers  (Remarhs  on  Scottish  Ballads,  1859). 
The  levd  of  accomplishment  in  Hardyhnute,  however,  gives  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Lady  Wardlaw  was  capable  of  produdng 
Sir  Palrich  Spens, 

See  Norval  Clyne,  The  Romantic  ScoUtsh  Ballads  and  the  Lady 
Wardlaw  Heresy  (1859).  and  J.  H.  Watkins.  Early  ScoUish  Bcltais 
(Glasgow.  1867). 
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YAUXLAW,  HBVRT  (d.  1440),  Scottish  prelate,  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wardlaw  and  a  nephew  of  Walter  Wardlaw 
(d.  X390),  hisbiop  of  Glasgow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  made 
A  cardinal  by  the  anti-pope  Qement  VII.  in  1382.  Ei|ucated 
It  the  univenities  of  Oxford  and  of  Paris,  Henry  Wardlaw 
returned  to  Scotland  about  1385,  and  owing  to  his  influential 
ooanenoos  received  nuny  benefices  in  the  Church.  He,  passed 
UMiie  time  at  Avignon,  and  it  was  whilst  he  was  residing  at  the 
papal  court  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  being 
coosecrsted  in  7403.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  future  king,  James  I.,  and  finished  the  work  of  restoring 
his  cithcdraL  'Dien  having  helped  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  James  from  his  captivity  in  England,  he  crowned  this  king 
in  May  1424,  and  afterwards  acted  as  one  of  his  prindpal  ad- 
visers. He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  bishop,  although 
be  tried  to  suppress  the  teaching  of  John  Wycliffe  by  burning 
Its  advocates.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1440.  Wardlaw's 
chief  title  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
onivtrsity  oi  St  Andrews,  the  first  Scottish  university.  He 
JSEoed  the  charter  of  foundation  in  February  1411,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  new  seat  of  learning  were  conformed  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  dated  the  28th  of  August  14x3.  The 
university  was  to  be  "  an  impregnable  rampart  of  doctors  and 
nasten  to  resist  heresy." 

WARDBOBB»  a  portable  upright  cupboard  for  storing  dothes. 
The  carBest  wardrobe  was  a  chest,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
degree  of  hiznry  was  attained  in  regal  palaces  uid  the  castles 
of  poweriol  nobles  that  separate  accommodation  was  fuovided 
for  the  sumptuous  a{^)ard  of  the  great.  The  name  of  wardrobe 
was  then  given  to  a  room  in  which  the  wall-space  was  filled  with 
CQpboards  and  lockers — the  drawer  is  a  comparativdy  modem 
invention.  From  these  cupboards  and  lockers  the  modem 
wardrobe,  with  its  hanging  spaces,  sliding  shdves  and  drawers, 
was  sknvly  evolved.  In  its  movable  form  as  an  oak  "  hanging 
cupboard  "  it  dates  back  to  the  early  1 7th  century.  For  probably 
a  hundred  years  such  pieces,  massive  and  cumbrous  in  form, 
but  often  with  well-carved  fronts,  were  made  in  fair  numbers; 
then  the  giadual  diminution  in  the  use  of  oak  for  cabinet-making 
pfodttced  a  change  of  fashion.  Walnut  succeeded  oak  as  the 
favourite  material  for  furniture,  but  hanging  wardrobes  in  walnut 
appear  to  have  been  made  very  rarely,  although  dothes  presses, 
with  drawers  and  sliding  trays,  were  frequent.  During  a  large 
ponioo  of  the  x8th  century  the  tallboy  {q.v.)  was  much  used 
for  storing  dothes.  Towards  its  end,  however,  the  wardrobe 
bepn  to  develop  into  its  modem  form,  with  a  hanging  cup- 
board at  each  aide,  a  press  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
portion  and  drawers  below.  As  a  rule  it  was  of  mahogany, 
but  ao  soon  as  satinwood  and  other  hitherto  scarce  findy 
frained  foreign  woods  began  to  be  obtainable  in  considerable 
quantities,  many  elaborately  and  even  magnificently  inlaid 
wardrobes  were  made.  Where  Chippendale  and  his  school 
had  carved,  Sheraton  and  Hcpplewhite  and  their  contemporaries 
obtained  their  effects  by  the  artistic  employment  of  deftly 
ccotraated  and  highly  polished  woods.  The  first  step  in  the 
evolotioo  of  the  wardrobe  was  taken  when  the  central  doors, 
vfaich  had  hitherto  enclosed  merely  the  upper  part,  were  carried 
to  the  floor,  covering  the  drawers  as  well  as  the  sliding  shelves, 
tad  were  fitted  with  mirrors. 

WABJKBOOM  {i.e,  the  room  of  the  giiard),  the  cabin  occupied 
by  the  oonunisaioiied  officers,  except  the  captain,  in  a  man-of- 
war.   In  the  wooden  line-of'battle  ships  it  was  above  the  gtm- 

tOOOL 

WiME,  a  maricet  town  in  the  Hertford  parliamentary  division 
(rf  Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  Loi,  33  m.  N.  of  London 
by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
<^rict  (igox)  5573*  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  cnidform 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  building  of  flint  and  stone,  con* 
tisiiog  of  chancel  (built,  it  is  supposed,  by  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.)> 
bdy  chapd  to  the  south  (c.  1380),  nave  of  five  bays  of  the  time 
of  Richard  11.,  transepts,  a^cs,  south  porch  and  embattled 
lawcr  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.     There  is  an  elaborate 


Perpendicular  font.  The  modem  mansion  of  The  Priory,  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  a  priory  of  the  order  of 
St  Frands,  founded,  according  to  Dugdale,  by  Hugh  de  Grant- 
maisnil,  lord  of  Ware..  A  portion  of  the  original  building  b 
incorporated  in  the  modem  one.  Among  public  buildings  are 
the  com  exchange  and  the  town-hall,  whidi  indudes  a  literary 
institute  and  h'brary.  The  famous  "  Great  Bed  of  Ware," 
referred  to  in  Shake^)eare's  Twd/th  NiglU,  which  formerly  was 
at  the  Saracen's  Head  in  Ware,  has  been  removed  to  Rye  House, 
2  m.  distant,  the  scene  of  the  Rye  House  plot  of  1683  against 
Charles  II.  The  town  possesses  breweries  and  brick-fields, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  malt,  assisted  by  the  navigation  of 
the  Lea  to  London.  Near  the  village  of  Great  Am  well  (x  m. 
S.E.)  are  the  sources  of  the  New  River,  formed  in  x6o6-i6ia  to 
supply  London  with  water;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  stream 
stancb  a  monument  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  through  whose 
exertions  this  woric  was  carried  cut. 

WARE,  a  township  of  Hampshire,  coimty,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  traversed  by  the  Ware  river,  and  about  25  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (x88o)  48x7,  (1890)  7339,  (xgoo)  8263,  of 
whom  3263  were  foreign-bom,  (19x0  census)  8774.  Area 
29*3  sq.  m.  The  township  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  and 
Boston  &  Maixie  railways,  and  by.  two  interurban  electric  lines. 
Its  average  elevation  is  about  550  ft.  above  sea-level.  There 
is  a  public  library  (x4,225  volumes  in  x9to).  In  X905  the  value 
of  the  factory  products  was  $3,783,696,  23*2%  more  than  in 
x9oa  Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates  its 
waterworks.  Because  of  its  hard  and  rough  soil,  Ware  wras  not 
settled  as  early  as  the  surrounding  townships,  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  being  made  in  X730.  It  was  incorporated 
in  X742  as  a  precinct,  in  1761  as  a  district  (formed  from  parts 
of  Brookfield,  Palmer  and  Western,  now  Warren,  and  certain 
common  lands),  and  in  1775  as  a  separate  tovimahip.  In  1823 
additions  were  made  from  Brookfield  and  Westem. 

WARSHAM,  a  market  town  and  .munidpal  borough  in  the 
eastem  parliamentary  division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  121}  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South-Weatem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2003.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Frome 
and  Piddle,  x}  m.  above  their  outflow  into  Poole  harbour.  The 
town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  partially  surrounded  by  earth- 
works probably  of  British  construction.  The  church  of  St  Mary 
contains  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Edward,  commemorating 
that  Edward  who  was  murdered  at  Corfe  Castle  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  body  lay  here  before  its  removal  to  Shaftes- 
bury. It  also  possesses  a  remarkable  Norman  font  of  lead.  Two 
other  andent  churches  remain,  but  are  not  used  for  worship. 
There  are  ruins  of  a  priory  dedicated  to  SS.  Mary,  Peter  and 
Ethdwold,  and  the  site  of  the  old  castle  may  be  traced.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  long  noted  for  their  lime 
and  cement,  and  large  quantities  of  potters',  pipe,  fire  and  other 
kinds  of  day  are  sent  to  Staffordshire  and  to  foreign  countries. 
The  borough  is  imder  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  X2  councillors. 
Area  251  acres. 

Owing  to  its  situation  as  a  key  of  Purbeck,  the  site  of  Ware- 
ham  {IVerhamt  Warham)  has  been  occupied  from  early  times. 
The  earthworks,  of  British  origin,  were  modified  in  almost  every 
successive  age.  That  Wareham  was  a  pre-Saxon  town  is  evident 
from  Asser's  statement  that  its  British  name  was  Durngueir, 
The  early  chroniderf  declare  that  St  Aldhelm  founded  a  church 
near  Wareham  about  701,  and  perhaps  the  priory,  which  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  876,  when  the  Danes  retired  from 
Cambridge  to  a  strong  position  in  this  fort.  Their  occupation 
was  not  lengthy.  Having  made  terms  with  Alfred,  they  broke 
the  conditions  and  returned  to  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  again  at  Wareham,  which  they  made  their 
headquarters.  Beorhtric,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ecgbert, 
was  buried  here.  Further  incursions  made  by  the  Danes  in  998 
and  in  1015  under  Canute  probably  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  priory,  on  the  site  of  which  a  later  house  was  founded 
in  the  xath  century  as  a  cell  of  the  Norman  abbey  of  Lysa,  and 
in  the  decayed  condition  of  Wareham  in  xo86,  when  203  houses 
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vere  ruined  or  waste,  the  result  of  misfortune,  poverty  and  fire. 
The  early  castJe,  which  existed  before  1086,  was  important 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign;  in  1142  Robot,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  on  his  departure  for  France,  committed  it  to  his 
son's  charge.  Stephen,  however,  surprised  and  took  it,  but  it 
surrendered  to  the  earl  in  the  same  year  on  the  lung's  refusal 
to  send  it  aid.  John  fortified  it  against  Louis  of  France  in  1216, 
and  during  the  dvil  wars  it  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting, 
being  stormed  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  2644.  Wareham 
was  accounted  a  borough  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  burgesses 
in  1 1 76  paid  20  marks  for  a  default.  In  z  i8o-x  i8z  they  rendered 
account  of  5  marks  for  erecting  a  gild  without  licence.  The 
fee-farm  of  the  borough  was  obtained  in  13 iz,  on  a  fine  of  zoo* 
marks.  The  constitution  of  Wareham  underwent  a  change 
during  the  years  Z326-Z338,  when  the  goverzung  body  of  the 
bailiffs  and  conunonalty  were  replaced  by  the  mayor  and  bailiffs. 
In  Z587  Elizabeth  granted  certain  privileges  to  Wareham,  but 
it  was  not  incorporated  until  1703,  when  the  existing  fairs  for 
April  6  and  August  23  were  granted.  The  port  was  important 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  was  required  to  furnish  four 
ships  for  the  French  war  in  Z334.  Considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  with  France  and  Spain,  cloth,  Purbeck  stone  and, 
later,  clay  being  largely  exported. 

WARENNB,  EARLS.  The  Warcnnes  derived  their  surname 
from  the  river  of  Guarenne  or  Varenne  and  the  Uttlc  town  of  the 
same  name  near  Arques  in  Normandy.  William  de  Warenne, 
who  crossed  with  WiUiam  I.  in  zo66,  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Conqueror,  his  grandmother  having  been  the  sister  of  Gunnora, 
wife  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy.  De  Warenne  received  as  his 
share  of  English  spoil  some  300  manors  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk, 
Sufrey  and  Sussex,  Including  Lewes  Castlei  He  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Fevensey  and  died  in  10S9,  a  year  after  he  had 
received  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Both  he  and  his  successors 
were  more  commonly  styled  Earl  Warenne  than  earl  of  Surrey. 
His  wife  Gundrada,  described  on  her  monument  as  stirps  ducum} 
appears  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Gharbod,  earl  of  Chester. 

Their  son  WMliam,  2nd  earl  {c.  107Z-ZZ38),  was  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Matilda  of  Scotland,  afterwards  queen  of  Henry  I. 
He  was  temporarily  deprived  of  his  earldom  in  zzoz  for  his 
support  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  but  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Tenchcbrai  (zzo6),  and  was  governor  of  Rouen  in 
Z135.  He  carried  off  Elizabeth  of  Vcrmaxxdois,  granddaughter 
of  Henry  I.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Robert,  count  of  Meulan,  and 
married  her  in  izzS  after  her  husband's  death. 

William  de  Warenne,  3rd  earl  (d.  ZZ48),  was,  with  his  half- 
brother,  Robert  de  Beaumont,  early  of  Leicester,  present  at  the 
battle  of  Lincoln,  where  bis  flight  early  in  the  day  contributed 
to  Stephen's  defeat.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  queen  during 
Stephen's  imprisonment,  and  in  ZZ46  he  took  the  cross,  and  was 
killed  near  Laodicca  in  January  ZZ48. 

His  daughter  and  heiress,  Isabel,  married  in  1x53  William  de 
Blois,  second  son  of  King  Stephen  and  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  and 
in  z  1 63  Hamclin  Flantagenct,  natural  son  of  Geoffrey,  count  of 
Anjou.  Both  Isabers  husbands  appear  to  have  borne  the  title 
of  Eari  Warenne.  Eari  Hamelin  was  one  of  those  who  at  the 
council  of  Northampton  denounced  Bccket  as  a  traitor;  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  balf-brothcr,  Henry  II.,  during  the  trouble 
with  the  king's  sons,  and  in  Richard  I.'s  absence  on  the  crusade 
he  supi>ortcd  the  government  against  the  intrigues  of  Prince  John. 

William  de  Warenne  (d.  z24o),  son  of  Isabel  and  Hamelin,  who 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  x  202,  enjoyed  the  special  confidence 
of  King  John.  In  Z2X2,  when  a  general  rebellion  was  appre- 
hended, John  committed  to  him  the  custody  of  the  northern 
shires;  and  he  remained  faithful  to  his  master  throughout  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Charter.  In  Z2z6,  as 
the  king's  situation  became  desperate,  the  earl  repented  of  his 
loyalty,  and,  shortly  before  the  death  of  John,  made  terms  with 
Prince  Louis.  He  returned,  however,  to  his  lawful  allegiance  im- 
mediately upon  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  and  was,  during  his 
minority,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  crown.    He  disliked,  however, 

,  >  See  R.  E.  Chester  Wataon,  "  Gundrada,"  in  the  /«!.  oj  the  Arch, 
InsL,  adi.  p.  108. 


the  royal  favourites  who  came  into  power  after  xaay,  1 
influence  to  protect  Hubert  de  Burgh  when  the  latter  bad  been 
removed  from  office  by  their  efforts  (1^2).  Warezme's  iclotions 
with  the  king  became  strained  in  course  of  time.  In  1238  he 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  barooial  opposition, 
for  the  g;Kat  council  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  treasureza  vho 
were  to  prevent  the  king  from  iBquandeiing  the  subsidy  voted  in 
that  year.  His  son  John  de  Warenne  (f,  X23Z-Z304)  succeeded 
in  1240,  and  at  a  later  date  bore  the  style  of  earl  of  Surre)'  and 
Sussex.  In  the  battle  of  Lewes  (Z264)  Jbe  fought  under  Prince 
Edward,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  royad  army  fled  with  the  queen 
to  France.  His  estates  were  confiscated  but  Wfxe  subsequently 
restored.  He  served  in  Edward  I.'s  Welsh  campaigns,  axid  took 
a  still  znore  prominent  part  in  Scottish  affairs,  being  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Scotland  in  i296-z2S)7.  In  September  1297  he 
advanced  to  Stirling,  and,  giving  way  to  the  clamour  of  his 
soldiers,  was  defeated  by  William  Wallace  on  the  zzth.  He 
invaded  Scotland  early  the  next  year  with  a  fresh  army,  and, 
joining  Edward  in  the  second  expedition  oi  that  year,  commanded 
the  rear  at  Falkirk 

By  his  first  wife,  Alice  of  Lusignan,  half-^ster  of  Henxy  UI^ 
Earl  Wareime  had  three  children — Alice,  who  nuirried  Henry 
Percy,  father  of  the  xst  baron  Percy;  Isabella,  who  married 
John  Baliol,  afterwards  king  of  Scots;  and  William,  who  pre- 
deceased his  father,  leaving  a  s<m  John. 

John  de  Warenne  (x  286-1347)  succeeded  his  grand/ather  in 
X304,  and  was  knighted  along  with  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Z306, 
two  days  after  lus  marriage  with  the  prince's  niece,  Joazma, 
daughter  of  Eleanor  of  England,  countess  of  Bar.  From  that 
time  onwards  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  Scottish  wars,  in 
which  he  had  a  personal  interest,  since  John  Baliol  was  his  coiisia 
and  at  one  time  his  ward.  As  there  were  no  children  of  his 
marriage,  his  nephew,  Richard  Fitzalan  IL,  eari  of  Arundel 
{c.  Z307-Z376),  became  heir  to  his  estates  and  the  earldom  of 
Surrey.  His  northern  estates  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the 
southern  estates  held  by  Joanna  of  Bar  dtiring  ber  lifetime 
passed  to  Fitzalan.  The  Warrens  of  Poynton,  barons  of  Stock- 
port, descended  from  one  of  Earl  Warenne's  illegitimate  sons  by 
Isabella  de  Holland.  Earl  Warenne  had  received  from  Edward 
Baliol  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Stratheam,  but  seems  never  to 
have  established  effective  possession. 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Complete  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  (1896) ;  and  John 
Watson,  Memoirs  of  the  Ancient  Earls  of  Warren  or  Surrey  (2  vols.. 
Warrington,  1782). 

WAR  GAME,  or  On  its  German  form)  Krzecsfzel,  a  scientific 
game,  played  by  representing  the  jMsitions  and  movYmenls 
of  troops  on  a  map.  Kriegspiel  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  of 
German  origin.  A  form  of  it,  invented  by  Marshal  Keith,  and 
called  Kriegs-schachsspiel  (War  Chess),  was  in  vogue  in  the 
z8th  century..  In  its  present  form  it  was  invented  by  von 
Reisswitz  (1794-Z837),  a  Prussian  officer,  in  Z834.  As  a  game 
it  quickly  became  fashionable  at  the  German  courts,  and  as  a 
means  of  instruction  it  was  promptly  introduced  into  the  PrussiaB 
army,  whence  it  has  spread  to  all  the  armies  of  the  iKorid.  The 
idea  of  it  has  been  applied  also  to  naval  warfare  in  recent  tirac% 
the  most  usual  form  of  naval  war  game  being  that  designed  by 
F.  T.  Jane  about  z398. 

In  the  military  game  the  portions  of  troops  are  marked  en 
maps,  movements  are  made  under  regulations  and  the  wbo!e 
or  portions,  of  past  campaigns  can  be  reproduced  in  outline  of 
fair  accuracy,  or  more  usually  hypothetical  manoruvrts  may 
be  formulated  for  study  and  instruction.  The  materials  rrquin  J 
are  at  least  three  copies  of  the  same  map,  drawn  to  such  sc»le 
as  may  be  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  to  be 
represented.  If  the  scheme  is  ohe  for  small  numbers  of  troops, 
maps  of  large  scale  are  essential,  as  small  features  of  the 
ground  largely  influence  the  action  of  small  bodies,  and  it  is  or.ly 
on  largc-Kcale  maps  that  the  real  influence  of  small  features  con 
readily  be  appreciated.  Conversely,  with  large  bodies,  maps 
on  a  diminished  scale  are  convcm'ent.  A  great  amount  of  dclati 
is  necessary  in  all  maps  drawn  for  military  purposes;  he^hts, 
roads,  buildings^  water-courses,  fences  and  the  nature  ol  the 
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groQBd,  aB  enter  into  the  question  of  the  feasibility  or  the  reverse 
cf  military  operations;  and  where  the  map  Is  the  actual  field 
of  oanocovre,  the  features  of  the  natural  field  must  be  adequately 
supplied.  Blocks,  cut  or  moulded  to  scale,  represent  the  different 
ontts  of  the  combatants;  and  are  coloured  (generally  ted  and 
bhie)  to  distinguish  the  opposing  forces.  Some  pairs  of  dividen 
asd  a  feir  measures  of  the  same  scale  as  the  maps  employed 
omnplete  the  material  outfit.  Printed  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  kriegspiel  are  of  small  value;  and  although  rules  have  been 
dnfted  at  various  times  and  in  many  languages,  they  have 
geoeraOy  been  aOowed  to  lapse,  practice  having  proved  that  the 
(hcisioiiof  a  competent  umpire  is  of  more  value,  as  to  the  sound- 
nes  or  unsoundness  of  a  military  manoeuvre,  than  a  code  of 
rurolatlons  which  inevitably  tack  elasticity. 

The  tBual  courae  of  procedure  varies  but  little  in  the  different 
couatries  is  wtuch  the  system  has  beea  employed.  The  central 
map  scnened  (ram  the  view  oC  the  combwGMini  is  and  by  the 
DiDjwr,  who  places  on  it  the  forces  of  both  sides;  copies  are  on 
tiiher  band  behind  screens  or  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  on  them 
Kpmentative  blocks  are  placed  In  positions  which  agree  with  the 
isformstioa  poBHeaaed  by  each  respective  commander.  A  scheme  is 
fomiibtBd  such  aa  may  occair  in  war,  and  a  "  General^  Idea  "  or 
"Narrative"  b  the  common  property  of  both  aide^  This  contains 
tho^  items  of  common  knowledge  which  would  be  in  the  possession 
of  ehlier  commander  in  the  field.  The  General  Idea  is  supplemented 
br  "  spedal  ideas,"  issued  one  to  «mA  of  the  combatants,  supplyina 
ibe  iiUonnatioa,  which  a  commander  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  ba\'e  ci  the  details  of  his  own  force.  A  third  series  of  instnic- 
tiont  n  bsued.  entitled  *'  Orders,"  which  define  to  each  commander 
the  object  to  be  attained;  and  on  receipt  of  these  he  is  required  to 
doft  specific  orders,  such  as,  in  manceuvne  or  in  war,  would  be 
G>asi<k(«d  uaotamry  for  issue  to  field  units  to  the  assumed  ciffcum* 
Etaoces.  Then  the  game  begins.  The  units  of  artillery,  cavalr]^, 
is^actry  or  traln^wagons  advance  or  retreat  at  a  rate  approxi* 
oatelr  regaUtfed  to  their  normal  pace.  Information  gained  by 
sdvaactftsr  patrols  u  bnought  at  realistic  speed  to  its  destination ,  and 
npalteiacioa  in  theordemi  movements  of  a  unit  b  albwed,  till  ex- 
piratioa  of  the  cakulated  time  for  the  transmbsion  of  the  intelligence 
ani  for  the  issue  of  fresh  orders.  So  the  exercise  progresses,  each 
raomemerjt  fa  marked,  and  periodically  the  blocks  on  the  three  maps 
lic  placed  as  they  would  oe  at  a  sunultaneous  moment.  Smaller 
ttiits  yield  to  larger  ones  of  the  eflcoay;  equal  forces,  if  unassisted 
bysupoiority  of  position,"  contain  "  one  amther,  and  are  practically 
oej:rall2ed  till  remforccroents  arrive  and  equilibrium  is  overthrown. 

The  dedsioas  of  the  umpire  are  all-important,  and  it  is  he  who 
aakn  or  mars  the  value  of^  the  instniction.  Some  axioms  must  be 
Qiu\%naJ]y  accepted  for  the  guidance  both  of  bunself  and  of  the 
players.  A  force  arrayed  within  effective  range  on  the  flank  of  an 
equal  and  hostile  force  has  the  better  position  of  the  two.  Artillery 
to  pmition  with  an  unimpeded  glacis  is  a  terrible  task  for  a  frontal 
utack.  Cavalry,  as  such,  Is  in^fcctive  in  woodlands,  marshes  or 
a  oo«fitxy  bfokeia  up  by  ctfoss  hedges  or  wire  fezKing.  Infantry  in 
tDosses  u  an  ideal  target  for  efficient  artillery,  and  in  scattered 
bodi»  affords  opportunities  for  attack  by  well-handled  cavalry. 
•^  just  aprpUcation  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  few  sentences 
to  tk  varyiag  stages  of  a  combat  is  no  mean  task  for  a  cultured 
soldier. 

.  Oae  o(  many  difficulties  encountered  in  war  b  the  lack  of  accurate 
isforcutioa.  Any  one  man's  view  of  details  spread  over  large  areas 
of  country  b  extremely  limited;  and  even  wiih  the  greatest  pre- 
aaCKNis  against  atueality ,  a  commander's  information  is  vastly  more 
mante  ower  the  extended  units  of  hb  mimic  force  at  kricgspiel  than 
vbea  the  feices  ao  represented  are  men,  horses  and  machines. 
*npped  in  dust  or  in  smoke,  and  partially  obscured  by  accidents  ot 
tae  fronnd  too  insignificant  for  reproduction  on  the  map.  Yet 
yU^  aeceptiflg  a  certain  unreality  in  kriegsptel,  and  to  a  less  degree 
"*  Ud  manoeuvres,  both  by  one  and  the  other  military  training  and 
eiocition  ace  furthered.  The  framing  of  orders  foUowa  identical 
■aes  at  kriegroiel,  at  manoeuvres  or  in  war.  The  movement  of 
tnrps  in  mimic  warfare  should  be  brought  to  harmonize  as  far  as 
possible  with  reality.  Up  to  a  point  this  b  relarively  easy,  and 
wpnals  cUefiy  on  the  quality  01  the  umpiring.  But  directly  the 
doK  contact  of  important  booiea  of  troops  is  represented  on  paper, 
L-aagJTution,  not  realism,  governs  the  r9sulta.  &ven  this,  however, 
caa  be  tempered,  as  regards  the  larger  problems  of  the  tactical 

raping  ef  forces,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  umpire. 
■■  tree  that  miUtary  history  teems  with  tactical  events  that  no 
I'^P  on  icproduce  and  no  seer  could  have  prophesied.  But  the 
Snater  an  officer's  familiarity  with  military  history,  the  mor^  likely 
^is to  provide  the  margin  of  safety  against  such  incidents  in  his 
<°ysition«,  and  thus  kriegspid.  even  in  the  domain  of  general 
fvtics,  b  of  iovalnabie  assistance  as  a  means  of  apptyix^  sound 
pnadples,  lamed  in  other  ways,  to  concrste 


WAKttLA,  a  town  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  17$  m.  SW  of 
KikcaoB  the  catavam  route  to  the  Niger  countries,  and  a  starting- 


p(nnt  for  the  explontfon  of  the  southern  part  of  th6  Sahara. 
Pop.  (1906)  3579,  the  majority  of  mixed  Berber  and  negro  blood. 
The  town  is  walled  and  Is  entered  by  six  gateways,  which  are 
fortified.  The  French  fort,  barracks,  hospital  and  other  buildings 
are  south  of  the  native  town.  Wargia  lies  in  an  oasis  containing 
many  palm  trees.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  Sahara, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  self-governing,  but  eventually  placed 
itself  nnder  the  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco.  The  sultan, 
however,  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  the  town  some  time 
previous  to  the  French  occupation.  Wargia  was  firat  occupied 
for  the  French  in  1S53  by  native  allies,  but  it  was  not  until  1872 
that  the  authority  of  France  was  d^nitely  established,  The 
importance  of  the  town  as  a  trans-Saharan  trade  centre  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  suppression  of  slave-trading  by  the 
FrencL  The  oasis  in  which  Wargia  is  situated  contains  two  or 
three  other  small  fortified  ksurs  or  villages,  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  being  Ruissat.  The  total  population  of  the  oasis 
is  about  IS, 000. 

WARHAM.  WILUAM  (c.  1450-1533)1  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
bury, belonged  to  a  Hampshire  famity,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  practising  and 
teaching  law  both  in  London  and  Oxford.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  held  two  livings,  and  became  master  of  the  rolls  in  1494, 
while  Henty  VII.  found  him  a  useful  and  dever  diplomatist. 
He  helped  to  arrange  the  marriage  between  Henry's  son,  Arthur, 
and  Catherine  of  Aragon;  he  went  to  Scotland  with  Richard 
Foxe,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1497;  and  he  was  partly 
responsible  for  several  commercial  and  other  treaties  with 
Flanders,  Burgundy  and  the  German  king,  Maximilian  I.  In 
1502  Warham  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London  and  became 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but  his  tenure  of  both  these  offices  was 
short,  as  in  1504  he  became  lord  chancellor  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1509  the  archbishop  married  and  then  crowned 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  gradually  withdrawing 
into  the  background  he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  in 
15x5,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  consecrated 
as  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  previous  year.  This  resignadon  was 
possibly  due  to  his  dislike  of  Henry's  foreign  policy.  He  was 
present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520,  and  assisted 
Wolsey  as  assessor  during  the  secret  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  in  1527.  Throughout  the 
divorce  proceedings  Warham's  position  was  essentially  that  of 
an  old  and  weary  man.  He  was  named  as  one  of  the  counselors 
to  assist  the  queen,  but,  fearing  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure 
and  \xsing  his  favourite  phrase  «r<i  priruipis  mors  est,  he  gave  her 
very  Uttle  help;  and  he  signed  the  letter  to  Clement  VII.  which 
urged  the  pope  to  assent  to  Henry's  wish.  Afterwards  it  was 
proposed  that  the  archbishop  himself  should  try  the  case,  but  this 
suggestion  came  to  nothing.  He  presided  over  the  Convocation 
of  1531  when  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  voted 
£100,000  to  the  king  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  praemunirt, 
and  accepted  Henry  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  with  the 
saving  clause  "  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  his  con- 
cluding years,  however,  the  archbishop  showed  rather  more 
independence.  In  February  1532  he  protested  against  all  acts 
concerning  the  chucch  passied  by  the  pariiament  which  met  in 
1529,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Important  proceedings  which 
secured  the  complete  submission  of  the  church  to  the  state  later 
\a  the  same  year.  Against  this  further  compliance  with  Henry's 
wishes  Warham  drew  up  a  protest;  he  likened  the  action  of  Henry 
VIIL  to  that  of  Henry  U.,  and  urged  Magna  Carta  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the  72nd  of  August 
1 532  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral  Warham,  who  was 
Ghaacellor  of  Oxford  University  from  1506  untU  his  death,  was 
munificent  in  his  public,  and  moderate  in  his  private  life  As 
archbishop  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  his 
action  led  to  a  serious  quarrel  with  Bishop  Foxe  of  Winchester 
andothersinxsza 

See  W  F.  Hook,  Lmi  eflhe  Archbtsbvffs  of  Canterbury  (186(^1876) ; 
J  Cairdner  in  Dtct.  NaL  Btog.,  voL  fix.  (1899}.  and  The  Enfiltsh 
Church  in  the  i6ih  Century  (1903).  J  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of  Henry 
VUL  (1884);  and  A.  F.  PoUatd,  Henry  Vltl,  (1905) 
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WARKWORTH— WARNER,  O.  L. 


WARKWORTH,  a  small  town  in  the  Wansbeck  parliamentary 
divisbn  of  Northumberland,  England,  33  m.  N.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  by  the  North-Eastcm  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  7x2. 
It  is  b^utifully  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  river  Coquet,  1}  m. 
above  its  mouth,  where  on  the  S.  bank  is  Au9L£,  an  urban 
district  (pop.  4428),  with  a  harbour.  An  ancient  bridge  of  two 
arches  crosses  the  river,  with  a  fortified  gateway  on  the  road 
moimting  to  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river.  Of  this  Norman  stronghold  there  are  fine 
remains,  including  walls,  a  gateway  and  hall,  while  the  re- 
mainder, including  the  Lion  tower  and  the  keep,  is  of  the  X3th 
and  X4th  centuries.  Roger  Fits-Richaxd  held  the  manor  and 
probably  built  the  earliest  parts  of  the  castle  in  the  reigof  of 
Henxy  II.  The  lordship  came  to  the  Perdes  in  Edward  III 's 
reign  and  is  still  held  by  their  descendants  the  dukes  of  North- 
umberland, though  it  passed  from  them  temporarily  after  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  Henry  IV.  in  1405,  and  agam  on  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  foimdation  of  Warkworth 
church  is  attributed  to  Ceolw\ilf,  king  of  Northumbria  {c  736}, 
who  subsequently  became  a  monk.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre 
by  a  Scottish  force  sent  by  William  the  Lion  in  z  1 74.  The  church 
is  principally  of  NcMnoian  and  Perpendicular  work,  but  remains 
of  the  Saxon  building  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity 
are  remains  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  the  13th  century.  By  the 
side  of  the  Coquet  above  the  castle  is  the  Hermitage  of  Wark- 
worth. This  remarkable  relic  consists  of  an  outer  portion  built 
of  stone,  and  an  inner  portion  hewn  fxom  the  steep  rock  above 
the  river.  This  iimer  part  comprises  a  chapel  and  a  smaller 
chamber,  both  having  altars,  liiere  is  an  altar-tomb  with  a 
female  effigy  in  the  chapeL  From  the  window  between  the 
inner  chamber  and  the  chapel,  and  from  other  details,  the  date 
of  the  woric  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  characteristics  being  late  Decorated.  Tlie  traditional  stoiy 
ol  the  ori^  of  the  hermitage,  attributing  it  to  one  of  the 
Bertrams  of  Bothal  Castle  in  this  county,  is  told  in  Bishop 
Percy's  ballad  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth  (1771).  At  Amble  are 
ruins  of  a  monastic  toll-house,  where  a  tax  was  levied  on  shipping ; 
and  Coquet  Island,  x  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  a 
monastic  resort  from  the  earliest  times,  like  the  Fame  and  Holy 
Islands  farther  north.  The  harbour  at  Amble  has  an  export 
trade  in  coal  and  bricks,  coal  and  fireclay  being  extensively 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  import  trade  in  timber. 

WARLOCK,  a  wizard,  sorcerer  or  magician  (see  Magic).  The 
word  in  O.  Eng.  is  wdrhga,  literally  "a  liar  against  the  truth," 
from  wAff  truth,  cognate  with  Lat.  verum  (d.  Ger.  wviAr),  and 
loga,  liar,  from  UogaUt  to  lie  (d.  Ger.  Ulgen).  It  was  thus  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  traitor,  decdver,  a  breaker  of  a  truce. 
In  M.  Eng.  it  is  found  as  a  name  for  the  devil  {warhghe)^  the  arch 
liar  and  decdver.  The  use  of  the  word  for  a  sorcerer  or  wizard, 
one  whose  magic  powers  are  gained  by  his  league  with  the  devil, 
seems  to  be  a  northern  English  or  Scottish  use. 

WARMINSTER,  a  market  town  in  the  Westbury  pariisr 
mentaiy  division  of  Wiltshire,  Eni^bnd,  xooi  m.  W.  by  S.  ol  Lon- 
don  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Top,  of  urban  district  (1901) 
5547  Its  white  stone  houses  form  a  long  curve  between  the 
uplands  of  Salisbuxy  Plain,which  sweep  away  towards  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  tract  of  park  and  moulow  land  lying  south  and 
west.  The  cruciform  church  of  St  Denys  has  a  Z4th-centuxy 
south  porch  and  tower.  St  Lawrence's  chapel,  a  chantry  built 
under  Edward  I.,  was  bought  by  the  townsfolk  at  the  Reformat 
tion.  Warminster  has  also  a  free  school  established  in  1707,  a 
missionary  college,  a  training  home  for  lady  missionaries  and 
a  rdormatory  for  boys.  Besides  a  silk  mill,  malthouses  and 
engineering  and  agricultural  implement  works,  there  is  a  brisk 
trade  in  farm  produce. 

Warminster  appears  in  Domesday,  and  was  a  royal  manor 
whose  tenant  was  bound  to  provide,  when  required,  a  night's 
lodging  for  the  king  and  his  retinue.  This  privilege  was  enforced 
by  (Seorge  HI.  when  he  visited  Longest.  The  meeting  of  roads 
from  Bath,  Frome,  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury  made  Warminster 
a  busy  coaching  centre.  Eastward,  within  2  m.,  there  are  two 
great  British  camps:  Battled)uiy.  almost  impregnable  save 


on  the  north,  where  its  entrenchments  are  double;  and  Scratdi- 
bury,  a  line  of  outworks  endrding  an  area  of  some  40  acres, 
with  three  entrances  and  a  dtadd  in  the  midst.  Baxiows  are 
numerous.  Longleat,  a  seat  of  the  marquesses  of  Bath,  lies  5  ul 
S.E.,  surrounded  by  its  deer  park,  crossed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  long 
and  narrow  mere.  The  house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  examples  in  the  county,  dating  from  the  doce  (rf  the 
1 6th  century.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  "  leat "  or  conduit 
which  conveyed  water  from  Homingsham,  about  x  m.  south,  to 
supply  the  mill  and  Austin  prioiy  founded  here  late  in  the 
Z3th  century  The  monastic  estates  passed  at  the  Diaacduticm  to 
the  Thynne  family,  wHo  built  LongleaL  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
added  certain  staircases  and  a  doorway.  In  1670  the  owner 
was  the  cdebrated  Thomas  Thyime  satirized  in  Dxyden's 
Absalom  and  AchUophd,  and  Bishop  Ken  found  a  hmneat 
Longleat  for  twenty  years  after  the  k»s  of  his  bishopric. 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY  (1829 -1900),  American 
essayist  and  novelist,  was  bom  of  Puritan  ancestry,  hi  l^ainfield, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  X2th  of  September  2829.  From  his  sixth 
to  his  fourteenth  year  be  lived  in  Charlemont,  Mass.,  the  scene 
of  the  experiences  pictured  in  his  delis^tful  study  of  childhood. 
Being  a  Boy  (1877).  He  removed  th«ice  to  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  and  in  1851  graduated  from  Hamilton  CoU^e,  CUntoo, 
NY.  He  worked  with  a  survesdng  party  in  Missouri;  studied 
law  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  practised  in  Chicago 
(1856-1860);  was  assistant  editor  (x86o)  and  editiv  (1861- 
X867)  of  The  Hartford  Press,  and  after  The  Press  was  merged 
into  The  Hartford  Courantf  was  co-editor  with  Joseph  IL  Hawky ; 
in  1884  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Harfer^s  Magtaiete,  for 
which  he  conducted  "  The  Editor's  Drawer  "  until  J892,  when 
he  took  chaxge  of  "  The  Editor's  Study."  He  died  in  Haxtfprd 
on  the  2oth  of  October  X9oa  He  travdled  widdy,  lectured 
frequently,  and  was  activdy  interested  in  prison  refonn,  dty 
park  supervision  and  other  movements  for  tlw  puUic  good. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Aits  aiHl 
Letters,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  president  of  the 
American  Sodal  Sdence  Association.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  reflective  sketches  entitled  My  Summer  in  o  Garden 
(1870;  first  published  in  The  Hartford  CouratU),  pc^ular  for 
their  aboundhig  and  refined  humour  and  mellow  penonal  cfaann, 
thdr  wholesome  love  of  out-door  things,  thdr  suggestive  oomment 
on  life  and  affairs,  and  thdr  ddicatdy  finished  style,  qualities 
that  suggest  the  work  of  Washington  Irving.  Among  his  other 
worics  are  Saunterings  (descriptions  of  travd  in  eastern  Emope, 
X872)  and  Back^Log  Studies  (1872);  Baddech,  and  Tkat^Sart  ^ 
Thing  (1874),  traveb  in  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewheie;  My  Winter 
on  the  Nile  (1876);  In  the  Levant  (1876);  In  the  WUderness 
(1878);  A  Roundabout  Journey,  in  Europe  (1883);  On  Hors^ach, 
in  the  Southern  States  (1888);  Studies  in  the  South  and  WeO, 
with  Comments  on  Canada  (1889};  Our  Italy,  southern  Califonua 
(1891);  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life  (1896);  The  PeapU 
for  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote  (1897);  and  Fashions  in  Uteratmrt 
(1902).  He  also  edited  "  The  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series, 
to  which  he  contributed  an  excellent  biography  of  WoMm^sn 
Irving  (x88i),  and  edited  a  large  "  Library  of  the  Wodd's  Best 
Literature."  His  other  works  indude  his  graceful  essays.  As 
We  Were  Saying  (1891)  and  As  We  Go  (1893);  and  his  oovds. 
The  Gilded  Age  (in  coDaboration  with  Mark  Twain,  1S73): 
Their  Pilgnmage  (r886};  A  Little  Journey  in  the  Werld  (1889); 
The  Golden  House  (1894) ;  and  That  Fortune  (1889). 

See  the  biographical  sketch  by  T.  R.  Lounabury  in  the  Campitie 
Writings  (15  vols.,  Hartford,  1904)  of  Warner. 

WARNER,  OUN  LEVI  (1844-1896),  American  acolptor,  was 
bom  at  West  Suffield,  Onmecticut,  on  the  9th  of  April  1844. 
In  turn  an  artisan  and  a  tdegraph  operator,  by  1869  he  had 
earned  enough  money  to  support  him  through  a  comae  of  study 
in  Paris  imder  Jouffroy  and  Carpeaux.  He  was  in  France  when 
the  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  1870  and  enlisted  in  the  ForcigB 
Legion,  resuming  his  studies  at  the  termiiution  of  the  siege. 
In  X872  he  removed  to  New  Yoric,  whone,  however,  he  met  with 
little  success;  he  then  went  to  his  father's  fann  ia  Vcnnoot. 
and  worked  for  manufacturers  of  silver  and  plated  ware  as  weQ 
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M  maken  of  mantd  oraaments.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
Daniel  Cottier,  of  the  Cottier  Art  Galleries  of  New  York,  where 
Warner's  work  was  exhibited,  and  some  commissions  gradually 
seaired  for  him  recognition.  They  were  followed  by  busts  of 
AJden  Weir,  the  artist,  and  of  Maud  Morgan,  the  musician; 
some  decorations  for  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society;  statues 
of  Governor  Bnrkingham  at  the  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  General  Charles  Devens,  at  Boston; 
reliefs  of  several  striking  North  American  Indian  types;  a 
fountain  for  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  designs  for  the  bronze 
doors,  '< Tradition"  and  "Writing,*'  of  the  Congressional 
library  at  Washington,  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  only  the 
fom^,  which  contains  the  beautiful  figures  of  "  Imagination  " 
and  *'  Memory."  Warner  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  X4th 
of  August  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  five  charter  members  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  (1877),  and  in  1889  became  an 
academician.  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  One  of 
his  best-known  works  is  a  "  Diana."  He  designed  the  souvenir 
slver  half-dollar  piece  for  the  Columbia  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893, 
making  also  some  colossal  heads  of  great  artists  for  the  art  palace, 
and  busts  of  Governors  Clinton  and  (lower,  of  New  York  State. 

WARMER,  8BTH  (i 743-1 784),  American  Revolutionary 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Connectirat,  on  the  17th  of  May 
1743.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Grants  "  in  X  763,  and  became  prominent  among  the  young  men 
who  forcibly  resisted  New  York's  claim  to  the  territory  (see 
Veuiokt).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
led  the  detachment  of "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  which  captured 
Crown  Point  {g.v.)  on  the  xith  of  May  X775,  &nd  took  part  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec  later  in  t  he  year.  In  July 
1776  he  became  colond  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served 
throoi^MMit  the  war.  He  retired  in  1782,  and  returned  to 
Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  X784. 

See  Daniel  Chipman.  Lift  (Buriington.  Vt.,  1858). 

WARIER,  WILUAM  (iS58?-x6o9),  EngUsh  poet,  was 
bc«n  in  London  about  XS58.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
HaH,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree 
He  practised  in  London  as  an  attorney,  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet.  His  chief 
work  is  a  long  poem  in  fourteen-syllabled  verse,  entitled  Albton*s 
En^OMd  (is86),  and  dedicated  to  Henry  Carey,  xst  Baron 
Hunsdon.  JUs  history  of  his  country  begins  with  Noah,  and  is 
broo^t  down  lo  Warner's  own  time.  The  chronicle  is  by  no 
means  oontinuous,  and  is  varied  by  fictitious  episodes,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  idyll  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  loves 
of  Argentine,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Deira,  and  the  Danish 
iwince,  Coran.  Here  Warner's  simple  art  shows  itself  at  its  best. 
His  book,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  patriotic  subject,  was  very 
popular,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Francis  Meres  came 
to  rank  him  with  Spenser  as  the  chief  heroical  poets  of  the  day, 
and  to  institute  a  comparison  between  him  and  Euripides. 
Warner  died  suddenly  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire  on  the  9th 
of  March  1609. 

His  other  works  are  Pan  kis  Syrinx,  or  Pipe,  Compact  of  Siven 
ttteies  (1585),  a  collection  of  prow  tales;  ancf  a  translation  of  the 
Menatckmi  of  Flautus  (1595).  Albion's  England  consisted  ori^nally 
of  four  **  books,"  but  the  number  was  increased  in  successive  issues, 
and  a  posthumous  edition  (161  a)  contains  sixteen  books.  It  was 
reprinted  (t8io)  in  Alexander  Chalmers's  English  Poets. 

WARMIOORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  X24  m.  N.E.  of 
Prague  Iqr  raiL  Pop.  (X900)  ai,x5o.  Wamsdorf  was  formed 
ia  1870  iiy  uniting  seven  separate  village  communities,  and  is 
now  ooe  df  the  largest  towns  in  Bohemia.  It  is  a  great  industrial 
centre,  especially  for  textiles. 

WABORA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Chanda  district  of 
tht  Cential  Provinces,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway.  Pop.  (X901)  xo,6a6.  Warora  gives  its  name  to  a 
rrwHifld,  which  was  worked  by  the  govenunent  from  1871  to 
1906;  a  fire-clay  industry  under  the  same  management  also 
raised  fire-clay  for  bricks  and  tiles.  The  giiming  and  pressing 
of  cotton  is  an  important  industry. 

WARRART  (Med.  Lat.  warantumi  O.  Fr.  garani,  waranty 
ffom  O.U.G.  root  represented  in  modem  German  by 


gewakreH)f  in  English  law,  an  authority  in  writing  empowering 
a  person  to  do  an  act  or  to  execute  an  office.  The  procedure 
known  as  quo  warranto  {q.v.)  is  used  to  deternune  the  nght 
to  hold  certain  kinds  of  public  office.  The  term  "  warrant  " 
occurs  very  early  in  coxutitutional  documents:  it  is  found  in  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  and  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  both  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  U.,  but  in  neither  case  in  its  modem  meaning. 
The  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  more  akin  to  guarantee 
(9.V.),  warranty  or  security;  and  to  some  extent  the  term 
implies  something  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  or  representation 
by  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  that  the  person  who  acts  on 
it  can  do  so  without  incurring  any  legal  penalty  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  documents  of  very  different  kinds, 
which  may  be  classified  as  (i)  executive  or  administrative,  (2) 
judicial  or  quasi- judicial  and  (3)  financial  or  commercial. 

I  Execultoe  and  Administrative. — ^While  the  royal  prerogative  was 
insufficiently  defined  and  limited,  a  great  many  executive  acts  were 
authorized  by  royal  warrant  {per  spectale  mandatum  reps),  which 
now  either  depend  on  statute  or  ai«  dealt  with  by  departments 
of  state  without  the  need  of  recourse  to  the  personal  authority  of 
the  sovereign.  Under  present  constitutional  practice  royal  warrants 
are  as  a  general  rule  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or 
other  responsible  officer  of  state.  By  an  act  of  1435  (18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  I)  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  must  bear  the  date  of  the 
royal  warrant  delivered  to  the  chancellor  for  their  issue.  This  act 
stul  applies  to  all  patents,  except  for  inventions.  The  form  and 
countersignature  of  warrants  for  affixing  the  great  seal  is  regulated 
by  the  Great  Seal  Act  1 884.  Pardon,  which  was  granted  for  centuries 
onlybyletterspatent  under  the  great  seal,  has  since  1837  in  England 
ana  1828  in  Ireland  been  grantra  in  case  of  felony  by  warrant  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  countersiened  by  a  secretary  of  state  (7  &  8 
Geo.  IV  c.  a8.  B.  13  ^  9  Gea  IV.  c.  54,  s.  33).  Tiie  prerogative  of 
the  crown  with  reference  to  the  control  01  the  navy  and  army  is 
largely  exercised  by  the  issue  of  warrants.  In  1871  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant,  said  to 
have  been  authorised  by  statute  (49  Geo.  III.  c.  126).  but  afterwards 
confirmed  by  parliament  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  86).  Under  existing  legis* 
lat  ion  for  thie  government  of  the  milttary  forces  of  the  crown  royal 
warrants  are  used  to  form  army  corps,  to  deal  with  certain  detaib 
as  to  pay  and  regimental  debts,  and  with  the  militia  and  reserve 
forces.  The  convocation  of  naval  courts-martial  and  the  ap|x>int- 
ment  of  judec-advocate  and  provost'inarshal  at  such  court  is  by 
warrant  of  the  Admiralty  or  of  the  officer  on  foreign  or  detached 
service  who  by  his  commission  is  entitled  to  convene  such  a  court 
(see  Naval  Discipline  Act  1866,  s.  58;  Army  Act  x88l,  s.  179). 
A  general  court-martial  for  the  army  is  constituted  by  royal  warrant 
or  convened  by  an  officer  authorized  to  convene  such  court,  or  his 
Lawful  delegate  (Army  Act  1881,  s.  48).  Appointments  to  certain 
offices  under  the  crown  are  made  by  warrant  of  the  king  or  of  the 
appropriate  department  of  state.  In  the  navy  and  army  the 
omcers  called  warrant  officers  are  so  styled  because  they  are  appointed 
by  warrant  and  do  not  hold  commissions.  In  1603  the  censorship  of 
the  stage  was  committed  to  the  poet  Daniel  by  royal  warrant  (see 
Theatkb).  and  certain  tradesmen  to  the  court  are  described  as 
"  warrant  holders,"  because  of  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 
Abuses  of  claims  to  this  distinction  are  punishable  (Merchandise 
Marks  Act  1887,  s.  20;  Patents  Act  1883,  s.  107).  Warrants  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  are  subject  to  a  ten-shilling  stamp  duty 
(Stamp  Act  1891).  The  issue  of  warrants  under  the  hand  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  so  far  as  they  affect  personal  liberty,  depends 
in  every  case  on  statute,  e.g.  as  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
(Ext  radition),  or  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  (see  Alien), 
or  the  bringing  up  prisoners  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
right  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland  by 
express  warrant  in  writing  to  detain  or  open  letters  in  the  post 
ofnce  was  recognized  by  orders  in  council  and  proclamations  in  the 
17th  century  and  by  various  post  office  acts,  and  is  retained  in  the 
Post  Office  Act  1836  (s.  25).  The  right  was  challeneed,  but  was 
finally  established  by  the  reports  of  committees  of  twth  Houses 
appointed  in  1844  on  a  complaint  by  Mazzini  and  others  that  Sir 

James  Graham,  then  home  secretary,  had  opened  their  letters, 
t  was  exercised  as  recently  as  1881  over  the  letters  of  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  in  Ireland.  The  warrant 
of  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  for  sealing  letters  patent  for  inventions 
(neccs.sary  under  the  old  patent  law)  has  been  superseded  by  other 
procedure  since  the  Patents  Act  1883. 

2.  Judicial  and  Quasi-Judicial  Warrants.-^Vnlea  a  sUtute 
otherwise  provides  a  judicial  warrant  must  be  in  writing  under  the 
seal,  if  any.  of  the  court,  or  under  the  hand  and  (or)  seal  of  the 
functionary  who  grants  it.  Committal  for  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  by  warrant  of  the  Speaker.  During  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  reigns  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  crown  and 
great  officers  of  state  to  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  especially 
as  to  offences  of  state.  The  legality  of  these  proceeding  was 
challenged  by  the  judges  in  Elizabeth  s  reign.  On  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Chamber  tt  was  enacted  (16  Car  I.  c.  10)  that  if  any  person 
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be  imprisoned  by  warrant  of  the  king  in  person,  of  the  council 
board,  or  any  of  the  privy  council,  he  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  courts  may  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  cause  of 
detention.  This  enactment. and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679.  ^t 
an  end  to  the  inteKerence  of  the  executive  with  mattees  belonging 
to  the  judicature:  but  until  1765  there  survived  a  practice  by 
which  a  secretary  of  state  issued  warrants  to  arrest  individuals  for 
state  offences,  and  to  search  or  seize  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
accuse).  The  latter  practice  was  examined  and  declared  illegal  in 
the  famous  case  of  Entick  v.  Carringum  (19  How.  St.  Tr.  1050). 
All  privy  councillors  arc  included  in  the  vommission  of  the  f)eace 
for  every  county.  The  council  itself  is  said  to  have  power  to  issue 
warrants  of  arrest  for  high  treason,  but  the  power,  if  it  exists, 
is  In  abeyance  in  England.  The  specbl  powers  given  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  m  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  S)  expired  in  1906. 
As  4  result  of  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  royaJ  prerogative,  the 
term  warrant  has  come  in  modern  times  oftenest  to  be  used  of 
documents  issuing  from  courts  of  justice.  Few  documents  issuing 
from  the  superior  courts  are  called  warrants.  In  these  courts  writs 
and  orders  arc  more  generally  used,  tn  courts  of  record  which  try 
indictments  a  "  bench  warrant  **  is  sometimes  used  for  the  arrest  of 
an  absent  defendant,  but  the  word  warrant  has  for  judicial  purposes 
become  most  closely  associated  with  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of 
the  peace.  As  a  ganeral  rule  no  one  can  be  arrested  without  wanant. 
To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions  either  at  common  law  or 
by  statute.  At  common  law  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  a 
coroner,  a  constable  and  even  a  private  person,  niav  arrest  any  one 
without  warrant  for  a  treason,  felony  or  breach  01  the  peace  com- 
mitted, or  attempted  to  be  committed,  in  his  presence.  A  constable 
(whether  a  constable  at  common  law  or  a  police  constable  appointed 
under  the  Police  Acts)  may  arrest  a  person  indicted  for  felony ;  a 
constable  or  a  private  person  may  arrest  on  reasonable  suspicion 
that  he  who  is  arrested  has  committed  a  felony.  But  in  the  latter 
case  he  does  so  at  his  peril,  for  he  most  prove  (what  the  constable 
need  n«t)  that  there  has  been  an  actual  commission  of  the  crime 
by  some  one,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the 
particular  person.  What  is  a  reasonable  ground  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  define,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  constable,  a  charge  by  a  person 
not  manifestly  unworthy  of  credit  is  generally  re^rdea  as  sumcient. 
Aa  accused  person  who  has  been  bailed  may  be  arrested  by  his  bail, 
and  the  police  may  assist  in  the  arrest.  In  neither  case  b  a  warrant 
necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  one  against 
whom  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised.  The  long  cannot  arrest  in  person 
or  by  verbaf  command,  as  no  action  would  lie  against  him  for  wrong- 
ful arrest.  Statutory  powers  of  arrest  without  warrant  are  given  to 
both  constables  and  pnvate  persons  by  many  statutes, «.;.  the  Night 
Poaching  Act  1828,  certain  of  the  Oisninal  Law  Osnsolidation  Acts 
of  1861,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1871  and  Police  Acts.  In 
those  cases  in  whkrh  arrest  without  warrant  is  iUcsal  or  is  found 
inexpedient,  information  in  writing  or  on  oath  is  laid  Defore  a  justice 
of  the  peace  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  and  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  the  evidence  implicating  the  accused; 
and  upon  this  information,  if  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  justice 
applied  to,  he  issues  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  in- 
criminated. The  warrant,  if  issued  by  a  competent  court  as  to  a 
matter  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  oecomes  a  judicial  authority 
to  the  person  who  executes  it,  and  resistance  to  such  a  warrant  iir  a 
criminal  offence.  The  possession  of  a  legal  warrant  by  a  peace  ofKcer 
on  arrest  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  whether  a  parson 
resisting  apprehension  is  justified  or  not  in  his  resistance  Should 
the  ofiu»r  attempt  to  apprehend  him  on  a  warrant  manifestly 
illegal  on  its  face,  or  without  a  warrant  in  a  case  where  a  warrant  m 
necessary,  and  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  killing  would  probably  be 
held  to  be  manslaughter  and  not  murder.  Before  bringing  an  action 
against  constables  tor  allefl:ed  illegal  arrest  under  a  justice's  warrant 
.  the  complainant  must  apmy  for  theperusaland  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
(24  Geo.  11.  c.  44,  s.  6;  Pollock,  Torts,  6th  ed.,  1 17).  Entry  upon 
the  land  or  seizure  of  property  cannot  as  a  rule  be  justified  except 
under  judicial  warrant.  The  only  common  law  warrant  of  this  kind 
is  the  search  warrant,  which  may  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  stolen  goods.  Special  powere  for  issuing  sucn  warrants 
are  given  by  the  Army,  Merchant  Shipping,  Customs,  I^wnbrokere 
and  Stamp  Acts,  and  for  the  discovery  of  explosives  or  appliances 
for  coining  and  ioivery.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  188$ 
allows  the  issue  ofseareh  warrants  where  it  is  suspected  that  a 
female  is  unlawfully  detained  for  immoral  purposes.  Execution  of 
the  decisions  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  secured  by  warrants, 
part  of  the  process  of  the  court,  such  as  warrants  of  distress  or 
commitment.  A  warrant  may  also  issue  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
witness  whose  attendance  cannot  be  otherwise  assured.  The  forms 
of  warrants  used  by  justices  in  indictable  cases  are  scheduled  to  the 
Indictable  Offences  Act  1848.  Those  used  for  summary  jurisdictran 
are  contained  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Rules  of  i88i6. 
As  a  general  rule,  warrants  must  be  executed  within  the  local 

t'urisdiction  of  the  officer  who  issued  them.  Warrants,  &c.,  issued 
vf  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  run  through  England,  in  criminal  as 
well  as  in  civil  cases:  and  the  same  rule  applies  as  to  courts  having 
bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  The  warrants  ot  justices  of  the  peaice  can 
be  executed  on  fresh  pursuit  within  7  m.  of  the  boundary  of  the 
jurisdiaion,  and  if  properly  backed  t^  a  local  justice  or  officer  in 


any  other  part  of  the  British  Islands  (see  SuifMAlv  JvusDiCTtos). 
There  is  also  a  special  provision  as  to  executing  warrants  in  the  border 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  Under  the  Extradition  Acts 
and  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  188  i  provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of 
warrants  in  aid  of  foreign  and  colonial  justice;  but  the  iorrigo  asKi 
cok>nial  warrants  have  no  force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  word  "warrant  '*  is  used  as  to  a  few  judicial  or  quasi- judicial 
matters  of  civil  concern,  e.g.  warrant  to  arrest  a  ship  in  an  admiralty 
action  %n  rem ;  and  in  the  county  courts  warrants  to  the  bailiffs  of 
the  court  are  used  where  in  the  High  Coun  a  writ  to  the  sheriff 
would  be  issued,  «■£.  (or  attachment,  execution,  poascsaioii  and  de- 
livery (see  County  Court  Rules,  IQ03,  scheduled  forms).  A  warrant 
of  distress  for  rent  issued  by  a  landlord  to  a  bailiff  is  aometuces 
described  as  a  private  warrant,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  peculiar  quasi- 
judicial  remedy  derived  from  feudal  relations  betstccn  ford  aad 
vassal.  Arrest  in  civil  or  quaai-civU  proceedings  is  in  certain  ca«s 
effected  under  warrant*  e>g.  where  a  oankrupt  fails  10  obey  orders 
of  the  court  for  his  attendance  (Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  s.  25;.  and  in 
certain  cases  wherejustices  have  summary  jurisdiction. 

Financial  and  Ccmtinerc to/.— Payment  out  of  the  treasury  is 
generally  made  upon  warrant.  Treasury  wanranu  are  rcgulaced  by 
ntany  01  the  acts  dealing  with  the  national  debt* 

Payment  of  dividends  by  trading  corporations  and  companies  is 
generally  made  by  means  of  dividend  warrants.  Mercantile  «arrart» 
are  instruments  giving  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  goods,  generally 
those  deposited  at  a  dock  or  warehouse,  and  by  mercantile  rusttim 
regarded  as  documents  of  title  to  the  goods  to  which  Chey  rdUte. 
Tliey  have  been  recognised  by  the  legislature,  especially  as  the 
Factore  Acts,  Thus  toe  interpretation  clause  of  the  Factors  Act 
1889  includes  under  the  head  of  documents  of  title,  dock  ikarrants 
and  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  a  fuller  definition  b  gives 
by  s.  Ill  of  the  Stamp  Act  1891,  which  imposes  on  such  docuneats 
a  stamp  duty  of  3d.  Warrants  of  attorney  are  instruments  autboris- 
in([  an  attorneyto  appear  for  the  principal  in  an  action  and  to  conscst 
to  judgment.  They  must  now  be  attested  by  a  solicitor  and  registered 
in  the  Bill  of  Sale  Office  under  the  Debtora  Act  1869.  Tbe>-  are  now 
little  used.  The  forgery  of  any  warrant  of  this  kind  or  ot  any 
endorsement  or  asaignment  thereof  is  punishable  under  tiw  For^gefy 
Act  1861. 

Scotland. — By  art.  xxiv.  of  the  Articles  of  Unioi^  ^'^^  -w-arrants 
were  to  continue  to  be  kept  as  before  the  union.  Toe  Secretary- 
for  Scotland  Act  1885  enabled  the  crown  by  royal  m-arrant  to  appoint 
the  secretary  to  be  vice-president  of  the  Scotch  EducatidB  Dcinn- 
ment.  The  lord  advocate's  warrant  runs  throughout^ the  iwbcile 
of  Scotland.  Warrants  i^ued  by  courts  of  summary  junsdktion 
agree  in  the  main  with  those  in  use  in  England,  thougli  their  nair.cs 
are  not  the  same  (see  Suumaky  Jukisdictiok).  There  are  mimerobs 
statutory  provisions  as  to  warrants  of  other  Unds.  By  the  Debtors 
(Scotland)  Act  1838  (1  &  a  Vict,  c  1 14)  warrants  (or  dirifepce,  and  10 
charge  the  debtor  under  pain  of  imprisojunent,  may  be  iaserted  in 
an  extract  of  decree;  and  in  a  summons  concluding  for  payment  of 
money  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  movables.-  debti  and  money  of  the 
defender  may  be  included .  By  the  Court  01  Scmkni  Act  i 868  (3 1 A  32 
Vict.  c.  100)  a  warrant  of  inhibition  may  be  inserted  in  the  «iU  of 
a  summons.  A  crown  writ  is  a  warrant  for  mfeftment  (31  &  32 
Vict.  c.  loi).  The  same  act  gives  forms  of  warrants  of  registration. 
The  procedure  of  the  sheriff  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction  as  to 
warrants  of  citation  is  regulated  by  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Sootland)  Act 
11)07  (7  £dw.  VI  I.  c.  51 ).  The  practice  as  to  warrants  of  citation  aad 
commitment  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  and  the  aheriff  coun 
in  its  criminal  jurisdiction  now  depends  chiefly  on  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  35).  The  meditalic  Jvgae 
warrant  is  a  judicial  warrant  on  which  trnprisonment  may  fol1o« 
until  the  debtor  give  cauHo  judicio  sistL  It  corresponds  to  socxte 
extent  to  the  writ  ne  exeat  regno  of  English  practice,  but  It  may  be 
issued  by  a  sheriff  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  119,  e.  35).  Aootber  kiad  of 
judicial  warrant  is  a  border  warrant  for  arresting  a  d4i^»ior  on  the 
Engls^  side  of  the  border.  The  warrant  of  attoraey  is  not  kao«B 
in  bcotland,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  dause  of  rcgistratioo, 
which  is  not  avoided  by  the  death  of  tlve  pcfson  giving  it. 

United  5/alcr.— By  the  coostitutk>ns  of  the  United  States  and 
of  almost  all  the  states,  warrants  are  not  to  issue  but  upqa  psobable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  deatnbiiig 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  thing  to  be  seixed.  These 
provisions  have  been  held  not  to  mean  that  ttere  diall  be  ao  arrest 
without  warrant,  but  to  confiiu:  the  right  of  arrest  to  circunwiaaccs 
similar  to  those  which  justify  it  in  English  law.  The  const iiutioos 
of  some  states  forbid  general  warrants.  A  warrant  is  gecerally 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  United  States  or  a 
state  treasury.  (W.  F.  C.) 

WARRANT  OF  A1T0RNE7.  A  warrant  of  attorney  to  coofesB 
judgment  is  a  security  for  money  (now  practically  obsolete)  m 
the  form  of  an  authority  to  a  solicitor  natned  by  a  creditor, 
empowering  him  to  sign  judgment  in  aa  action  »e^T»f^  the 
debtor  for  the  sum  due,  with  a  defeasance,  or  dause  that  the 
warrant  shall  not  be  put  fa)to  force  in  ease  of  di»  payvo^nt  of 
the  money  secured.  It  was  often  used  as  a  ooQateral  sccarity, 
either  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  or  with  mortgages,   in 
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Older  that  tlie  mortgagee,  by  entering  up  judgment,  might  obtain 
priomy  iA  the  adminisiralioa  o£  the  assets  of  the  mortgagor. 
The  Debtors  Act  1869  contained  various  provisions  for  making 
kaova  to  the  debtor  the  extent  of  the  liability  incurred  by  him, 
anaoog  others  that  the  warrant  must  be  e^cecuted  in  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor  luuned  by  the  debtor,  and  that  it  and  the  defeasance 
must  be  written  on  the  same  paper.  A  warrant  of  attorney 
mvsi  be  duJy  stamped,  generally  as  a  mortgage  (g.v.),  and  must 
be  registered  as  a  judgmient  in  Uie  central  office  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

WARRAKT-CFFICER,  in  the  British  navy,  the  name  given 
to  officers  who  rank  next  to  those  who  hold  commissions,  being 
ifpoiatcd  by  warrant.  They  include  the  master,  purser,  surgeon, 
gunner,  boatswain  and  carpenter,  the  first  three  being  of  "  ward* 
room  rank,'*  ix>.  messing  with  the  lieutenants*  In  the  military 
forces  a  warrant-officer  is  appointed  by  a  secretary  of  state's 
wanant.  and  nnks  below  the  commissioned  ofiiceo  and  above 
tbe  aon-ooromissioned  officers.  A  warrant-officer  often  holds 
an  hoooraiy  oomnuasion. 

WARRAMTY,  etymologically,  another  form  of  Cuakantee 
ff.t.).  It  is  used,  however,  in  a  rather  different  sense.  The 
tease  comoon  to  both  words  is  that  of  a  collateral  contract, 
under  which  responsibility  fat  an  act  is  incurred,  and  for  the 
bceach  «l  which  an  action  for  damages  lies.  Warranty  generally 
capitaaea  the  responsibility  of  the  person  doing  the  act,  guarantee 
the  respoBsibiUty  of  some  o(  her  person  on  his  behalf.  A  warranty 
my  be  defined,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Abinger,  as  "  an  express 
<s  implied  atatentent  of  something  which  the  party  undertakes 
shall  be  part  of  the  contract,  and,  though  part  of  the  contract, 
coUateral  to  the  express  object  of  it  "  (Chanler  v.  Hopkins,  1838, 
4  M.  it  W.  404)'  It  differs  from  a  condition  in  that  a  condition 
forms  the  basis  of  the  contract  and  a  breach  of  it  discharges 
from  the  contract,  and  from  a  representation  in  thai  the  latter 
decs  not  affect  the  contract  unless  made  a  part  of  it  expressly, 
er  byimplkation  aa  in  contracts  of  insurance  and  other  contracts 
sternmae  fid€i,  or  unless  it  be  fraudulent.  These  distinctions 
•re  Bot  always  aocttralcly  maintained.  Thus  in  the  Real  Property 
Act  1S4S,  %4*  coodKion  seems  to  be  used  for  warranty. 

Warraaty  as  it  affected  the  law  of  real  property  was.  before  the 
puBug  of  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833  and  the  Fines 
asd  Recoveries  Act  1833.  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  A 
irarraoty  ui  a  conveyance  was  a  covenant  reafannexed  to  an  estate 
of  freehold,  and  either  expressed  in  a  clause  of  warranty  or  implied 
ia  cases  where  a  feudal  nation  micbt  exist  between  feoffor  and 


fieaflcc.  The  warranty,  as  described  by  Littleton,  \  697.  was  aa 
OBtpovth  of  feudalism,  and  something  very  like  it  ts  to  be  found 
in  the  Liber  Feudorum.  At  the  lime  of  Glanvill  the  heir  was  bound 
to  warrant  the  reasonable  donations  of  his  ancestor.  Warranty  was 
•nc  of  the  elements  in  Biacton's  definithm  of  homage,  786,  juris 
vincwhias  quo  ^ais  astringitur  ad  wanantisandum  defcndesdum  ct 
acquietandum  teneatem  suum  in  seisioa  versus  omnes."  For  an 
express  warranty  the  word  warrantiio  or  warrant  was  necessary. 
The  woni  "  give "  implied  a  warran^,  as  did  an  exchange  and 
certaia  kinds  of  paftition.  In  order  to  bmd  heirs  a  clause  of  warranty 
ntquiwri.  Thb  was  either  lineal,  collateral  or  commencing  by 
ssin.  The  differences  between  the  three  kinds  were  very 
techiucal,  and  depended  on  abstruse  and  obsolete  learning.  They 
are  treated  at  great  length  in  old  works  on  realpropcrty,  eroedally 
Coke  upon  Littleton  by  Butler,  36^6.  The  feoffor  or  his  heirs  were 
bound  by  voucher  to  warranty  or  judgment  in  a  writ  of  warraniia 
ckartee  to  yield  other  lands  to  the  feoffee  in  case  of  the  eviction  of  the 
latter.  Vouching  to  warranty  was  a  part  of  the  old  fictitious  pro- 
ceedimn  in  a  cx»nmon  recovery  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  barring  an 
catail  befoee  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act.  Warranty  of  this  nature. 
an  f&r  as  it  rrtstes  to  the  oonveyanoe  of  zeal  estate,  though  not 
actaally  ab^i^ed  in  all  possible  cases,  is  now  superseded  by  cove- 
naats  for  titSe.  The  more  usual  of  these  are  now  by  the  Conveyanc- 
ing Act  t88i  deemed  to  be  implied  in  conveyances.  For  the  implied 
warraaties  of  title  and  quality  see  Sale  of  Goods.  Vouching  to 
wacnaty  was  at  one  time  important  in  the  law  of  personality  as 
weO  as  of  reality.  The  procedure  is  fully  described  In  Glanvill. 
The  right  of  calluig  on  the  holder  of  k>st  or  stolen  goods  to  vouch 
to  warranty  (mlrfriiife),  ie.  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
mm  whooB  he  received  them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  was  often 
giuted  under  the  name  of  tkeam  as  a  k>cal  franchisee  Warranty, 
»*  «  exists  at  present  in  the  law  of  personality,  is  either  express  or 
loi^fied.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  a  warra  nty. 
It  n  cot  necessary  that  an  express  warranty  should  be  in  writing, 
thebv  being  that  every  affirmation  at  the  time  of  sale  of  personal 
a  waxaaty.  proivUled  that  it  appears  to  have  bees  so 


intended.  The  principal  cases  of  implied  warranty  occur  in  the 
contracts  of  sale  and  insurance.  There  is  also  an  implied  warranty 
in  other  kinds  of  contract,  e.g.  of  seaworthiness  by  the  shipowner  in 
a  contract  between  him  and  a  charterer  for  the  hire  of  a  ship,  la 
all  cases  of  implied  warranty  the  warranty  may  be  excluded  by  the 
special  terms  of  the  contract.  For  breach  01  warranty  an  action 
may  be  brought  directly,  or  the  breach  may  be  used  as* ground  for 
a  counter  clami  or  for  reduction  of  damages,  but  the  breach  will  not 
m  the  ease  of  a  warranty  proper  enthle  the  person  suffering  by  it  to 
a  rescission  of  the  contraa.  Thus  in  a  sale  the  property  passes 
although  the  warranty  be  broken.  In  some  cases  warranties  on  sale 
are  the  subject  of  statutonr  enactments,  as  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Acts  and  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  In  some  other  acts, 
such  as  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  the  term  warranty  docs  not 
occur,  but  the  practical  effect  Is  the  same. 

ScoUand. — The  term  corresponding  to  warranty  in  the  law  of 
heritable  property  is  "  warrandice."  Warranty,  strictly  speaking, 
seems  confined  to  movables.  Warrandice  appears  early  in  Scots 
law,  the  heir  by  Rtgicm  Majestatem  being  bound  to  warrant  the 
reasonable  donations  of  his  ancestor.  Warrandice  in  the  existing 
law  is  either  real  or  personal.  Real  warrandice  is  that  whereby 
warrandice  lands  are  made  over,  as  indemnity  for  those  conveyco, 
to  assure  the  person  to  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  loss  by  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  title.  Real  warrandice  is  implied  in  ex- 
cambion.  Its  effect- is  that  the  excamber,  in  case  of  eviction,  may 
recover  possession  of  his  original  lands.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  F.nglish  law  in  exchange.  Personal  warrandice  is  either 
express  or  implied.  There  is  an  implied  warrandice  In  every  onerous 
deed,  and  an  absolute  warrandice  presumes  an  onerous  consideration. 
Express  warrandice  is  cither  simple,  against  the  future  acts  of  the 
vendor,  from  fact  and  deed,  against  acts  whether  past  or  future,  or 
absolute,  or  against  all  deadly,  that  is,  on  any  ground  existing  t>efore 
the  sale.  A  clause  of  warrandice  is  the  Scottish  equivalent  of  the 
English  covenants  for  title.  By  the  Titles  to  Land  ConsolkJatk>n 
(So9tland)  Amendment  Act  1669  a  clause  of  warrandice  in  the  form 
given  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  imports  absolute  warrandiceas  regards 
the  bnds  and  the  title^eeds  thereof,  and  warrandice  from  fact  and 
deed  as  regards  the  rents. 

United  States. — Warranty  in  conveyances  of  real  estate  b  expresdy 
abolished  by  statute  ia  many  states.  In  some  states  wananty 
is  implied  oa  the  transfer  and  indorsement  of  negotiable  inxtrur 
ments.  (J.  W.) 

WARREN.  GOUVERHE0R  KEHBLE  (X830-1882),  American 
soldier,  was  born  at  Coldspring,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1830,  and  entered  West  Point  in  1846,  graduating  in  1850.  He 
was  assipied  to  the  engineers,  and  for  several  years  was  employed 
in  survey  work  in  the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  some  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians.  In  1859  he  was  made  assistant 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point.  But  two  years  later, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wax,  the  scientific  subaltern  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  and  posted  to  the  newly 
raised  5th  New  York  Volxmteer  Infantry.  He  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task,  for  his  regiment  was  very  soon  brought  into  a  state 
of  marked  efficiency.  In  August  he  was  promoted  colonel. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  V.  corps  at  Gaines's  Mill,  Second 
Bull  Run  and  Antietam,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted 
brigadier-general  of  Volunteers.  During  the  Fredericksburg 
campaign  he  was  oii  the  engineer  staff  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  after  Chancellorsville  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  engineers  in  that  army,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  brilliant 
services  at  Gettysburg  (f.v.),  his  reward  being  promotion  to  majors 
general  U.S.V.  and  the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army. 
When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized  in  the  spring 
of  Z864  Warren  returned  to  the  V.  corps  as  its  commander. 

His  services  in  the  Wilderness  (g.v.)  and  Petersburg  iqjt.) 
campaigns  proved  his  fitness  for  this  large  and  responsible 
command,  but  his  naturally  lively  imagination  and  the 
engineer's  inbred  habit  of  caution  combined  to  make  him  a 
brilliant  but  somewhat  unsafe  subordinate.  He  would  have 
bec<mie  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  staff  of  history,  or  even  a 
successful  army  commander,  but  he  sometimes  foiled  where  a 
less  highly  gifted  man  would  have  succeeded.  He  was  at  his 
best  when  the  military  situation  depended  on  his  exercising 
his  initiative,  as  on  the  first  day  in  the  Wilderness,  in  which  his 
action  saved  the  army,  at  his  worst  when,  as  on  the  loth  of  May 
before  Spottsylvania,  he  was  ordered  to  attnnpt  the  impossible. 
On  the  latter  occasion  both  Grant  and  Meade  threatened  to 
relieve  him  of  his  command,  and  Humphreys,  the  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army,  was  actually  sent  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
V.  corps.    Siinilar  incidents  took  place  in  the  later  stages  of 
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the  campaign,  and  at  last,  at  the  critical  moment  preceding  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  Sheridan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions, was  authorized  by  Grant  to  relieve  Warren  o(  his  command 
if  he  thought  fit.  The  thoughtful  Warren  and  the  eager,  violent 
Sheridan  were  ill-matched.  At  the  outset  the  V.  corps,  being 
no  longer  composed  of  the  solid  troops  of  1862  and  1863,  fell 
into  confusion,  which  Warren  exerted  himself  to  remedy,  and 
in  the  event  the  battle  was  an  important  Union  victory.  But 
after  it  had  ended  Sheridan  sent  for  Warren  and,  with  no  attempt 
to  soften  the  blow,  relieved  him  of  his  command.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  subsequently  held,  which  entirely  exonerated 
Warren  from  the  reckle^  charges  of  apathy,  almost  of  cowardice, 
which  Sheridan  brought  against  him.  Shortly  after  Five  Forks 
Warren  resigned  his  volunteer  commission,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army..  After  the 
war  he  was  employed,  in  the  substantive  rank  of  major  (1879 
lieutenant-colonel)  of  engineers,  in  survey  work  and  harbour 
improvements.  General  Warren  died  on  the  8th  of  August 
1882  at  Newport,  R.I.  A  statue  to  his  memoiy  wu  erected  at 
Round  Top,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  bis  death. 

WARREN,  SIR  JOHN  BORLASB.  Bait.  (1753-1822),  English 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Stapleford,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  2nd 
of  September  1753,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Borlase 
Warren  (d.  1775)  of  Stapleford  and  Little  Marlow.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  entered 
the  navy  as  an  able  seaman;  in  1774  be  became  member  of 
pariiament  for  Marlow;  and  in  1775  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
the  baronetcy  held  by  his  ancestors,  the  Borlases,  having  become 
extinct  in  1689.  His  career  as  a  seaman  really  began  in  1777, 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained  command  of  a  ship.  In  April 
1794,  in  charge  of  a  squadron  of  frigates,  Warren  captured 
three  French  frigates,  and  in  similar  ways  he  did  excellent 
service  for  some,  time  in  protecting  British  trade.  In  1796 
he  is  said  to  have  captured  or  destroyed  220  vessels.  Perhaps 
his  best  deed  in  the  service  was  the  defeat  in  October  1798  of  a 
French  fleet,  carrying  5000  men,  which  it  was  intended  to  land  in 
Ireland,  a  plan  which  he  completely  frustrated.  In  1802  he  was 
sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  but  he  did 
not  forsake  the  sea,  and  in  1806  he  captured  a  large  French  war- 
ship, the  "  Marengo."  He  became  an  admiral  in  18 10,  and  was 
commander-in-chief  on  the  North  American  station  in  1813- 
1814.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Februaiy  1822.  His  two  sons 
predeceased  their  father,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances 
Maria  (1784-1837),  married  George  Charles  Venables-Vemon, 
4th  Lord  Vernon  (1779-1835).  Their  son  was  George  John 
Warren  Vernon,  5th  Lord  Vernon  (1803-1866). 

WARREN,  JOSEPH  (1741-1775),  American  politician,  was 
bom  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xith  of  June  1741. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1759,  taught  in  a  school 
at  Roxbury  in  1760-1761,,  studied  medicine,  and  began  to 
practise  in  Boston  in  1764.  The  Stamp  Act  agitation  aroused 
his  interest  in  public  questions.  He  soon  became  associated 
with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  as  a 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  contributed  articles  and  letters 
to  the  Boston  Gazette  over  the  signature  "  True  Patriot."  The 
efforts  of  Samuel  Adams  to  secure  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  correspondence  met  with  his  hearty  support,  and  he  and 
Adams  were  the  two  leading  members  of.  the  first  Boston  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  chosen  in  1772.  As  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  drafted  the  famous 
"  Suffolk  Resolves,"  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
convention  at  Milton  (q.v.)  on  the  9th  of  September  1774.  .  These 
"  resolves  "  urged  forcible  oppmition  to  Great  Britain  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  necessary,  pledged  submission  to  such  measures 
as  the  Continental  Congress  might  recommend,  and  favoured 
the  calling  of  a  provincial  congress.  Warren  was  a  member 
of  the  first  three  provincial  congresses  (i  774-1775),  president 
of  the  third,  and  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fighting  on  the  X9th 
of  April,  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
troops,  next  in  rank  to  Artemas  Ward,  on  the  X4th  of  June 


1775;  and  three  days  later,  before  his  commiaaicili  was  made  out, 
he  took  part  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  orders  of  Putnam  and 
Prescott,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (Breed's  Hill),  where  ht 
was  killed.  Next  to  the  Adamses,  Warren  was  the  most  in* 
fluential  leader  of  the  extreme  Whig  faction  in  Massachusetts. 
His  tragic  death  strengthened  their  xeal  for  the  popular  cause 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Warren's  speeches  are  typical  examples 
of  the  old  style  of  American  political  eloquence.  His  best- 
known  orations  were  those  delivered  in  Old  South  Church  on 
the  second  and  fifth  anniversaries  (1772  and  1775)  of  the  **  Boston 
Massacre." 

The  standard  bicwraphy  b  Richard  Frothingham's  life  and  Timet 
oj  Jouph  Warren  (Boston,  1865}. 

WARREN.  MERCY  (1728-18x4),  American  writer,  taster  of 
James  Oib  {q.v.),  was  bcrn  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  in  X754 
married  James  Warren  (1726-X808)  of  Plymouth  Mass..  a  college 
friend  of  her  brother.  Her  literary  inclinations  were  fostered 
by  both  these  men,  and  she  began  early  to  write  poems  and 
prose  essays.  As  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (X766-X774)  and  Its  speaker  (X776-1777  and 
1787-X788),  member  (1774  and  X775)  and  president  (1775) 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and.  paymaster-general  in  1775, 
James  Warren  took  a  leading  part  in  the  events  of  the  American 
revolutionary  period,  and  fau  wife  followed  its  progreaa  with 
keen  interest.  Her  gifts  of  satire  were  utilized  in  her  political 
drarruu.  The  Adulator  (X773)  and  The  Croup  (1775);  and  John 
Adams,  whose  wife  Abigail  was  Mercy  Warren's  close  friend. 
encouraged  her  to  further  efforts.  Her  tragedies,  '*  The  Sack  of 
Rome  "  and  "  The  Ladies  of  Castile,"  were  induded  in  her  P^eau, 
Dramatic  and  Misedla  neons  ( x  790) ,  dedicated  to  General  Washing- 
ton. Apart  frcm  their  historical  interest  among  the  beginnixi0i 
of  American  literature,  Mercy  Warren's  poems  have  no  rffmanmt 
value.  In  1805  she  published  a  History  of  the  Americam  Rnoiu' 
tion^  which  was  coloured  by  somewhat  outqwken  pctsonal 
criticism  and  was  bitterly  resented  by  John  Adams  (aee  his 
correspondence,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Hktoncal 
Society,  1878).  James  Warren  died  in  x8o8,  and  his  wife  followed 
him  on  the  19th  of  October  x8x4. 

See  Elixabeth  F.  Ellet,  Women  0/  the  Rerelnlion  (1856:  new  cd^ 
1900) :  aa  article  by  Annie  RuskU  Marble  in  the  New  Em^nd  Mof- 
atine  (April  1903);  Alice  Brown,  Merey  Warren  (New  York,  1896}. 

WARREN.  MINTON  (X8SO-X907),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  ^land,  on  the  29th  of  January 
X850,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren,  who  sailed  in  the  "  May> 
flower  "  in  1620.  He  was  educated  at  Tufts  College  and  sub- 
sequently at  Yale.  After  three  years  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  «en.t 
to  Germany  to  complete  his  studies  in  comparative  philology 
and  especially  in  Latin  language  and  literature.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Strassburg  in  1879,  ^ 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  Latin  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  X899  he  was  appointed  Latin  professor 
at  Harvard.  His  life-work  was  a  new  edition  of  Terence*  which, 
however,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was>  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  (X897-X899), 
and  president  of  the  American  Philok)gical  Association  (x8^). 
Among  his  publications  are:  "  Enclitic  Ne  in  Early  Latin  ** 
(Strassburg  dissert.,  reprinted  in  Amer.  Joum.  0/ Pkilel,,  18S1); 
On  Latin  Ciossaries,  vnth  especial  reference  to  the  Codex  Song^- 
lensis  (St  Gall  Glossary)  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1885);  The  SieU 
Inscription  in  the  Roman  Forum  (Amer.  Joum.  of  PkiUi.,  vol. 
xxviii.  No.  3,  and  separately  in  1908).  He  died  on  the  96th 
of  November  X907. 

See  Harvard  liaganne  (Jan.  1908)  and  W.  M.  Lindsay  in  Oastieat 
Review  (Feb.  1908). 

WARREN,  SAMUEL  (1807-X877).  English  lawyer  and  author, 
son  of  Dr  Samuel  Warren,  rector  of  All  Souls',  Ancoats,  Man- 
chester, was  bom  near  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire  on  the  23rd 
of  May  1807.  The  elder  Samuel  Wairen  (1781-X862)  becaxne  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  but  was  expelled  by  Conference  in  1835  <"> 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  training  college  at  Manchester.    He  formed  a 
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new  astociation,  the  members  of  which  were  nicknamed  Warren- 

itcs,  and  this  developed  into  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 

Warren  himself  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.    His  son, 

the  younger  Samuel  Warren,  studied  medidne  at  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  but  abandoned  this  to  study  for  the  English  bar. 

He  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1828,  and  was  successful  in 

his  profession.    He  took  silk  in  1851,  was  made  recorder  of  Hull 

ia  1852,  represented  Midhuist  in  parliament  for  three  years 

(1856-1859)  and  was  rewarded  in  1859  with  a  mastership  in 

huacy.    He  had  already  written  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of 

insanity  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  he  was  always  a  determined 

opponent  of  the  rising  school  of  medical  alienists  who  were 

more  and  more  in  favour  of  reducing  certain  forms  of  crime  to  a 

state  of  mental  aberralion  which  should  not  be  punished  outside 

of  asyiuxns^    Meantime  he  had  made  much  more  brilliant  success 

in  fictioo.    Very  early  in  his  career  he  had  begun  to* write  for 

Blackwood.    His  Passages  from  lite  Diary  of  a  Lale  Physician 

were  published  in  that  magazine  between  August  1830  and 

August  1837,  and  appeared  in  collected  form  in  1838.    These 

realistic  short  stories,  with  a  somewhat  morbid  interest  shielded 

under  a  moral  purpose,  were  extremely  popular.     Warren's 

brief  experience  as  a  medical  student  thus  stood  him  in  good 

stead.    Buf  his  great  success  was  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  which 

ran  in  Blackwood  from  October  1839  to  August  1841,  and  was 

published  aqwrately  immediately  on  its  conclusion.     Critics 

complained  of  the  coarse  workmanship,  the  banality  of  the 

moralizing,  the  crudeness  of  the  pathos,  the  farcical  extravagance 

of  the  humour;  but  meantime  the  work  proved  one  of  the  most 

popular  noveb  of  the  century.  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  iraagina- 

tk»  and  passion  Warren  was  destitute,  but  his  sketches  of 

character,  especially  farcical  character — Tittlebat  Titmouse, 

Oily  Gammon,  Mr  Quicksilver  (an  open  caricature  of  Lord 

Broog^bam) — are  bold  and  strong,  forcibly  imprinted  on  the 

memory,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  made  to  run  with  a 

powerful  current.    For  several  years  Warren  was  known  as  the 

author  o(  Ten  Thousand  a  Year^  and  many  tales  were  told  of 

his  <^)en  pritte  in  the  achievement.    In  1847  he  made  another 

venture,  but  Norn  and  Then  was  not  a  success.    The  Lily  and  the 

Bee,  a  squib  on  the  Crystal  Palace,  published  in  185  r,  though  it 

had  the  hcHiour  of  translation  into  Italian,  was  a  signal  failure. 

A  pessimistic  dissertation  on  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop 

went  </  the  Age^  published  in  1853,  also  fell  flat,  and  thenceforth 

Warrea,  after  publishing  his  Works:  Criiieal  and  Imapnative.f 

in  four  vdumet  in  1854,  retired  on  his  laurels.    He  died  in 

London  00  the  29th  of  July  1877. 

Warrea  also  wrote  aevera]  legal  works  of  repute — Introduction  to 
Urn  Studies  (1835),  Extracts  from  BtackUone  (1837),  Manual  of 
PoHiameutary  Law  (1852). 

WABRElf,  WILUAM  (18x2-1888),  American  actor,  was  born 
ia  Philadelphia  on  the  X7th  of  November  18x2,  the  son  of  an 
English  actor  (1767-1832)  of  the  same  name.  His  first  stage 
appearance  was  made  there  as  Young  Norval  in  Home's  Douglas 
in  1832.  A  dozen  years  of  wandering  theatrical  life  followed, 
giving  him  a  wide  experience  in  every  kind  of  part,  the  last  few 
in  comedy  in  a  company  headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  J.  B.  Rice. 
In  1846  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  in  The  Rioals  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  and  in  the 
next  season  he  became'  a  member  of  the  Boston  Museum,  in 
which  stock  company  he  remained  for  thirty-five  years.  Here 
be  heM  hb  "  Golden  Jubilee  "  on  the  28th  of  October  1882. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1888. 

WARREN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  stale,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Ceveland,  and  r4  m.  N.W.  of  Youngstown. 
Pop.  (1890)5973,(1900)8529(1x61  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  ii,o8x. 
WuTcn  IS  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio  railways.  The  dty  has  a  public  library  and  a 
hospital.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  farming, 
dairying  and  coal  and  iron  mining.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  products  in  1905  was  $2414,379.  The  first  permanent 
«lntc  settlement  on  the  site  of  Warren  (then  owned  by  Connecti- 
cat)  was  made  in  1799  by  settlers  from  Washington  county, 


Peruisylvania.  Warren  was  luuned  in  honour  of  a  surveyor — 
Moses  Warren,  of  New  Lyme,  Coxmecticut — employed  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  which  sold  the  land  to  the  first 
settlers.  The  county  was  named  in  honour  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  CoimecticuL  Warren  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
X834.  For  several  years  before  September  X909  Warren  was 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  National  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Assodation. 

See  History  of  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Counties  (2  vols.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1882),  and  H.  T.  Upton,  History  of  Trumbull  County  (Chicago, 
1909)- 

WARREN,  a  tx>rough  and  th^  county-seat  of  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  river,  about  35  m.  N.E.  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pop.  (x88o)  2810;  (X890)  4332;  (1900)  8043,  of  whom 
1529  were  foreign-boih;  (19x0  census)  x  1,080.  The  foreign 
element  is  largely  Swedish,  Danish  and  Slavish.  Warxen  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley 
&  Pittsburg  railways,  and  by  electric  railway  to  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Among  the  pubUc  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  coimty  court  house,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (established 
X873),  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  a  state  armoury.  Warren  is 
situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  high  sheer  ridge,  in  a  region 
rich  in  oil  and  luitural  gas;  the  borough  ships  and  refines  oil, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  its  factory 
product  in  X905  was  l5>97<^>905  (62-4%  more  than  in  X900), 
of  which  $3,038,894  was  the  value  of  refined  oil  and  $x,220,x65 
the  value  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  The  borough 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric  lighting  plant. 
The  town  site  of  Warren  was  laid  out  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  in  X795,  and  Warren  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  borough  in  X832;  it  was  named  in  horH>ur  of  Joseph 
Warren,  the  American  patriot  In  X895  part  of  Glade  township 
was  annexed. 

See  J.  Sb  Schenck  and  W.  S  Rann,  History  of  Warren  County, 
Pennsylvania  (Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1887). 

WARREN,  properly  an  old  term  of  the  English  forest  law, 
derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  warenne,  varenne^  garenne  (med.  Lat. 
warenna,  warir,  to  guard,  d.  "  ward  "),  and  applied  to  one  of 
the  three  lesser  franchises,  together  with  "  chase  "  and  "  park," 
included  under  the  highest  franchise,  the  "  forest,"  and  ranking 
last  in  order  of  importance.  The  "  beasts  of  warren  "  were  the 
hare,  the  coney  (t.e.  rabbit),  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 
The  word  thus  became  used  of  a  piece  of  ground  preserved  for 
these  beasts  of  warren.  It  is  now  applied  loosely  to  any  piece 
of  ground,  whether  preserved  or  not,  where  rabbits  breed  (see 
Forest  Laws). 

WARRENPOINT,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county 
Down,  Ireland,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  by  which  it  is  50}  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  (1901) 
18x7.  It  lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  beautiful  Carlingford 
Lough;  behind  it  rise  the  Moume  Mountains,  while  across  the 
lough  are  the  Carlingford  Hills,  with  Slieve  Gullion.  These 
hills  afford  shelter  from  indement  winds,  and  give  Warrenpoint 
and  other  neighbouring  watering-places  on  the  lough  a  dimate 
which  renders  them  as  popular  in  winter  as  in  summer.  There 
is  a  quay  here  where  large  vessels  can  discharge,  and  agricultural 
produce  is  exported.  The  shores  of  the  lough  are  studded  with 
country  seats  lying  picturesquely  on  the  well-wooded  hill  slopes; 
and  nearly  3  m.  E.  of  Warrenpoint  (connected  by  tramway) 
is  Rosstrevor,  one  of  the  most  noted  watering-places  in  Ireland, 
charmingly  situated  in  a  position  open  to  the  sea,  but  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  cast 

WARRENSBURG,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Johnson 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  a  hilly  site  near  the  Blackwater 
Fork  of  the  La  Mine  river,  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state, 
about  65  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890)  4706;  (X900) 
4724,  including  556  negroes  and  X27  foreign-bom;  (xqio)  4689. 
It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  normal  school  (opened  in  X872),  and  among  the  pro- 
minent buildings  are  the  court  house  and  the  railway  station, 
both  built  of  local  sandstone.    Pertle  Springs,  about  ijm.  S., 
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b  a  summer  resort.  Warrensburg  is  a  shipping  and  supply 
point  for  a  rich  farming  region.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  blue  sandstone,  one  of  the  best 
buildingstones  of  the  state.  Warrensburg  was  made  the  county- 
seat  in  1836.  Its  settlement  dates  from  a  little  earlier.  The 
present  city  is  not  on  the  site  of  the  original  settlement,  but 
is  near  it;  the  old  town  was  abandoned  in  1857,  when  the  railway 
passed  by  it.  During  the  Civil  War  Warrensburg  was  a  Union 
post. 

WARRINGTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river 
Mersey,  midway  between  Manchester  and  Liverp€k>l,  and  182 
m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  52,288;  (1901)  64,242.  It  has  extensive 
local  connexions  by  way  of  the  Cheshire  lines.  The  church  of 
St  Elphin  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  lofty  central  tower 
and  spire.  The  style  is  Decorated,  but  restoration  has  been 
heavy.  A  much  earlier  church  fonnerly  occupied  the  site,  and 
of  this  the  crypt  remains  beneath  the  existing  chancel.  The  town 
hall,  a  classical  building  of  the  x8lh  century,  was  formeriy  a 
residence,  and  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1873,  while 
the  park  in  which  it  stands  was  devoted  to  public  use.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  museum  and  free  library,  with 
technical  institute  and  the  market  hall.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Boteler  family  in  1526,  and  a  blue<oat  school  (1665).  A 
few  half>timbered  houses  of  the  X7th  century  remain  in  the 
streets.  A  wide  system  of  electric  tramways  and  district  light 
railways  is  maintained  by  the  borough.  Warrington  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  an  important  centre  of  the  tanning  industry. 
There  are  also  iron  bar,  hoop  and  wire  works,  tool,  soap,  glass 
and  diemical  works,  foundries  and  cotton  mills.  Conskierable 
agricultural  markets  and  fairs  are  held.  The  paxiiamentary 
borough  (1832),  returning  one  member,  extends  into  Cheshire. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  27  councillors.    Area  3058  acres. 

Warrington  (otherwise  Walintune,  Werinton,  Werington) 
is  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Chester  to  the  north  pa^ed  through  it.  There  was  a 
Romano-British  village — perhaps  also  a  military  post— at 
Wildeispool.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  head 
of  a  hundred.  After  the  Conquest  it  became  one  of  the  possessions 
of  Roger  de  Poictou.  In  Henry  L's  reign  a  barony  was  formed 
for  Pain  de  Vilars,  of  which  Warrington  was  the  head  and  to 
which  it  gave  the  name,  and  from  that  family  both  manor  and 
barony  passed  to  the  Botdors  or  Butlers,  who  first  established 
their  residence  on  the  mote  hill  and  before  1280  built  Bewsey 
in  Burton  wood.  The  Butlers  hdd  both  barony  and  manor  till 
1586,  when  the  barony  lapsed  and  the  manor  passed  after  some 
vicissitudes  to  the  Irelands  of  Bewsey,  then  to  the  Booths  and 
In  X769  to  the  Blackbums.  In  1255  William  le  Boteler  obtained 
a  charter  from  Henry  III.  for  an  armual  fair  to  last  three  dajrs 
from  the  eve  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  (i8th  July).  In  1277 
Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  on  Friday 
and  an  annual  fair  of  eight  days  beginning  on  the  eve  of  St 
Andrew  (30th  Nov.),  and  in  1285  another  charter  changing  the 
market  day  from  Friday  to  Wednesday  and  extending  the  summer 
fair  to  eight  days.  The  market  and  fairs  had,  however,  existed 
before  the  granting  of  these  charters.  Blome  in  1673  speaks 
of  Warrington  market  as  an  important  one  "  for  linen  doth, 
corn,  cattle,  provisions  and  fish,  being  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Welshmen,"  and  in  1730  Defoe  says  the  market  was  espedally 
famous  for  "  a  sort  of  table  linen  called  Huk-a-back  or  Huk-a- 
buk."  The  fairs  are  still  held,  aswell  as  the  Wednesday  chattered 
market,  besides  a  Saturday  market  which  is  probably  customary. 
In  the  tSth  and  early  19th  centuries  the  chief  industries  were 
huckabacks  and  coarse  cloths,  canvas,  fustians,  pins,  glass, 
sugar-refining  and  copper.  During  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitants 
embraced  the  royalist  cause  and  the  earl  of  Derby  occupied  the 
town  and  made  it  for  some  time  his  headquarters  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Mersey.  In  April  1643  the  parliamentary 
forced  attacked  it,  but  had  to  raise  the  siege,  as  Lord  Derby 


began  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  Lord  Derby  left  Cokmd  Edward 
Norris  in  command  and  in -May  the  parliamentarians  ag^n 
attacked  the  town,  which  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  six 
days'  siege  owing  to  Utck  of  provisions.  In  1 648,  after  the  royalist 
defeat  at  Winwick  by  Cromwell,  part  of  the  royal  forces  under 
General  Baillie  rallied  at  Warrington,  hoping  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  bridge,  but  failed,  and  the  genenj  with  4000  men  capita- 
lated.  In  August  1659  Sir  George  Booth,  lord  of  the  manor, 
was  defeated  at  Wilmington,  and  part  of  bis  forces  Biinendered 
at  Warrington  to  the  parliamentary  garrison.  During  the 
RebelUon  of  1745,  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
ffom  Manchester,  the  bridge  was  cut  down  and  the  few  strag^en 
who  ventured  that  way  sdsed.  A  borou^^  was  created  by 
William  le  Boteler  about  1230  by  a  charter  which  has  not  been 
preserved;  but  its  growing  strength  alanned  the  lord  who 
contrived  to  repress  it  before  1300,  and  for  over  500  y^^^ 
Warrington  was  governed  by  the  lord's  manor  court.  Acbaxter 
Of  incorporation  was  granted  in  x847*  By  the  Rdorm  Aa  of 
1832  the  town  returns  one  member  to  parlxameot.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St  Elphin  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  Book^  and 
was  in  early  times  head  of  the  andent  deanery  of  WaningUm. 
There  was  a  friary  of  Augustine  or  Hermit  Friars  here  iounded 
apparently  about  1280. 

WARRISTON,  ARCHIBALD  JOHNSTON,  Lokd  (1611-1665), 
Scottish  judge  and  statesman,  son  of  James  JohxBloiie  (d.  1617), 
a  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  baptised  on  tlie  38th  of 
March  161  x,  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  passed  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1633.  He  first  came  into  public  noiioe  m  1637, 
during  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  the  TlwgKA  ittoigy 
upon  Scotland,  when  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Covenanring 
leaders  he  drew  up  their  remonstrances.  On  the  28t3i  of  F^raaiy 
X638,  in  reply  to  a  royal  proclamation,  he  read  to  aa  enormous 
multitude  assembled  in  Grcyfriars  churchyard  at  Edii^Bi]^ 
and  in  presence  of  the  heralds,  a  strong  protestation,  cad  to^ethci 
with  Alexander  Henderson  was  a  prindpol  author  of  the  National 
Covenant  of  1638,  drawing  up  himself  the  seoond  part,  which 
consisted  in  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  acts  of  patfiament  coo* 
demning  "  popery  "  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  tite  Scottish 
church.  He  was  appointed  derk  to  the  tables,  and  also  clok 
and  afterwards  procurator  or  counsel  to  the  general  assembly 
hdd  at  Glasgow  the  same  year,  when  he  was  the  means  ot  rcstoT' 
ing  several  missing  volumes  of  records.  In  June  1639  be  tocA 
part  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  whca 
his  firm  attitude  was  extremely  displeasing  to  the  king.  He 
urged  Charles  to  refrain  irom  annulling  the  acts  of  the  asseobly 
since  this  would  restrict  all  futuxe  assonblies,  to  which  Charles 
replied  "  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  make  a  more  uncfaarit- 
able  construction  or  give  a  more  bitter  expression,"  and  on 
Johnston's  continuing  his  speech  ordered  him  to  be  sHeftt  and 
declared  he  would  speak  to  moie  reasonable  men.^  In  August  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  strongly  condemnixig 
its  prorogation.  In  the  foUowingyear  he  was  appointed  to  at  und 
the  general  of  the  army  and  the  committee,  and  on  the  23rd  <rf 
June,  when  the  Scottish  forces  were  pcqiaring  to  invade  England, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Savile  adcing  for  definite  support  from  the 
leading  opposition  peers  in  England  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
National  Covenant,  which  drew  from  the  other  side  at  first  oothiDg 
but  vague  assurances  and  subsequently  the  engagement  forged 
by  Lord  Savile  with  the  signatures  of  the  peers.  In  October 
he  was  a  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ripon  and 
went  to  London.  He  continued  after  the  peace  to  urge  the 
punishment  of  the  incendiaries,  and  especially  oC  TnqiaiT. 
and  in  a  private  interview  with  the  king  stnmgly  opposed  the 
proposed  act  of  general  oblivion.  On  the  khig's  arrival  in  Scotland 
in  1641  he  led  the  opposition  on  the  important  consiitutiocal 
point  of  the  control  of  state  appointments,  supp(»tiEis  the 
claims  of  the  parliament  by  an  ^peal  to  the  state  xcooids,  wbid 
he  had  succeeded  in  Recovering. 

In  September  Johnston  received  public  thanks  for  his  services 

from  the  Scottish  parliament,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 

of  conciliation  then  pursued  for  a  short  time  by  the  king, 

^  Johnston's  *'  Diary  "  in  SuUish  Hist,  Sac.  Puk^  sxvi.  84. 
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appoioted  on  the  13th  of  November  1641  a  lord  of  session,  with 
the  tiik  of  Lord  Warriston  (a  name  derived  from  an  estate 
purchased  by  him  near  Edinburgh  in  1636),  was  knighted,  and 
vas  given  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  The  same  month  he  was 
a{){ntnled  a  commissioner  at  Westminster  by  the  parliament 
lor  settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  chief  agent  in 
coQcluding  ihe  treaty  with  the  English  parliament  in  the  autumn 
of  1643,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  in  London  which  directed  the  military  operations,  and 
in  this  ca{ncity  went  on  several  missions  to  the  parliamentary 
geaerals.  He  took  his  scat  early  in  1644  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and  vehemently 
oppcsed  measures  tolerating  independency  or  giving  powers  to 
Uymen  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  articles  of  the  unsuccessful 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  by  him 
the  same  year.  Besides  his  public  duties  in  England  he  sat  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from  1643 
1)11  1647,  was  speaker  of  the  barons,  and  served  on  various 
committees.  After  the  final  defeat  of  Charles,  when  he  had 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  Johnston  was  made  in  October 
i6{(>  lung's  advocate,  and  the  same  year  was  voted  £3000  by 
tite  estates  for  his  services.  He  continued  to  oppose  unwise 
cQRcessbns  to  Charles,  and  strongly  disapproved  of  the  "  engage- 
iDCTit  "  concluded  in  1648  by  the  predominant  party  with  Charles 
at  Cahsbrooke,  which,  while  securing  little  for  Presbyterianism, 
committed  the  Scots  to  hostilities  with  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 
He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  "  remonstrants,"  the  party 
<VPosed  to  the  "  engagement,"  and  during  the  ascendancy  of 
the  engagers  retired  to  Cantyre  as  the  guest  of  Argyll.  He 
returned  again  after  the  Whiggamore  Raid,^  met  Cromwell  at 
I^burgh  in  October  after  the  defeat  of  the  engagers  at  Preston, 
ud  in  conjunction  with  Argyll  promoted  the  act  of  Classes, 
piSsed  on  the  33rd  of  January  1649,  disqualifying  the  rojralists. 
IV  good  idatbns  now  formed  with  Cromwell,  however,  were 
sooa  brolceo  off  by  the  king's  execution,  and  Johnston  was 
present  officially  at  the  proclamation  of  Charles  IL  as  king  at 
£<l^argb,onthesthoC  February  1649.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  was  appointed  lord  clerk  register.  In  May  he  pronounced 
the  vindictive  sentence  on  Montrose,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
wiicessed  with  Argyll  the  victim  being  drawn  to  the  place  of 
accutuD.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (3rd  of 
Sci>teasber  1650)  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
to  which  body  is  ascribed  the  responsibility  for  Leslie's  fatal 
^ndonoient  of  his  position  on  boon  HilL  After  the  defeat 
^  urged  the  renwval  of  David  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark, 
Iran  the  command,  and  on  the  zxst  of  September  deUvered  a 
vkdent  speech  in  Charles's  presence,  attributing  all  the  late 
oisimuaes  to  the  Stuarts  and  to  their  opposition  to  the 
Refomation. 

His  6nt  object  in  life  being  the  defence  of  Presbyterianism, 
Johnston  could  join  neither  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  now 
ct^araitied  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  remonstrants  who 
<^red  to  exclude  the  king ,  in  opposition  to  the  rcsolutioners  who 
Kcepled  Charles.  The  latter  for  some  time  maintained  their 
saperiority  in  the  kingdom,  Johnston  being  reduced  to  poverty 
V'^  negkct.  In  the  autumn  of  1656  Johnston  went  to  London 
*»  representative  of  the  remonstrants;  and  soon  afterwards, 
ca  the  9rh  of  July  i6s7,  he  was  restored  by  Cromwell  to  his 
o&e  of  tord  clerk  register,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  administration  of  justice 
^  SaHbmd,  henceforth  remaining  a  member  of  the  government 
t^  tl»  RcstoratioiL  In  January  1658  he  was  included  by 
CnNnveO  in  Jiis  new  House  of  Lords,  and  sat  also  in  the  upper 
fhiiaber  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament.  On  the  latter's 
ibdicattoa  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rump,  he  was  chosen  a 
cember  of  the  council  of  state,  and  continued  in  the  administra- 

JJbi  was  the  name  given  to  a  succecsful  raid  on  Edinburgh  by 
*»cd  ol  Atj^U's  partisans  gathered  mainly  from  the  west  of 
^tland-  It  took  place  in  September  1648,  just  after  the  defeat  of 
f  "^^  at  Preston.  The  term  Whiggamore  is  said  to  be  derived 
iTrjm  Whiitam,  a  word  used  by  the  ploughmen  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
to  eiwottraje  their  horws.    See  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Great  Cmi  War, 
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tion  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  maintaining 
consistently  his  attitude  against  religious  toleration.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  singled  out  for  punishment.  He  avoided 
capture,  escaping  to  Holland  and  thence  to  Germany,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  on  the  13th  of  May  1661. 
In  1663,  having  ventured  into  France,  he  was  discovered  at 
Rouen,  and  with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  was  btx>ught  over 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  June  he  was  taken 
to  Edinburgh  and  confined  in  the  Tolbooth.  He  was  hanged 
on  the  23nd  of  July  at  the  Market  Cross,  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  triumphs,  and  a  few  yards  from  his  own  house 
in  High  Street,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Warriston's  Close.  His  head  was  exposed  on  the  Netherbow 
and  afterwards  buried  with  his  body  in  Greyfriars  churchyard. 

Johnston  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  industry  and  ability, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  their  religion  by  the  Scots  was 
probably  owing  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man.  He  is 
described  by  his  contemporary  Robert  Baillie  as  *'one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  diligent  and  able  servants  that  our  church 
and  kingdom  has  had  all  the  tymes  of  our  troubles."*  He  was 
learned  in  the  Scottish  law,  eloquent  and  deeply  rcKgious.  His 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  church  amounted 
almost  to  fanaticism.  According  to  the  History  by  his  nephew 
Bishop  Burnet,  "  he  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  setting 
Christ  on  his  throne."  He  had  by  nature  no  republican  leanings; 
"  all  the  Royalists  in  Scotland,"  writes  Baillie  as  late  as  1646, 
"  could  not  have  pleaded  so  much  for  the  crown  and  the  king's 
just  power  as  the  chancellor  and  Warriston  did  for  many  days 
together."  When,  however,  Presbyterianism  was  attacked 
and  menaced  by  the  sovereign,  he  desired,  like  Pym,  to  restrict 
the  royal  prerogative  by  a  parliamentary  constitution,  and 
endeavoured  to  found  his  arguments  on  law  and  ancient  pre- 
cedents. His  acceptance  of  office  tmder  Cromwell  hardly 
deserves  the  severe  censure  it  has  received.  He  stood  nearer 
both  in  politics  and  religion  to  Cromwell  than  to  the  royalists, 
and  was  able  in  office  to  serve  usefuUy  the  state  and  the  churchy 
but  his  own  scrupulous  conscience  caused  him  to  condemn 
in  his  dying  speech,  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism, 
an  act  which  he  regarded  as  a  moral  fault  committed  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  numerous  family,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  disturbed  his  last  hours.  Johnston  was  wanting  in  .tact 
and  in  consideration  for  his  opponents,  confessing  himself  that 
his  "  natural  temper  (or  rather  distemper)  hath  been  hasty 
and  passionate."  He  was  hated  by  Charles  I.,  whose  statecraft 
was  vanquished  by  his  inflexible  purpose,  and  by  Charles  II., 
whom  he  rebuked  for  his  dissolute  conduct;  but  he  was  beloved 
by  Baillie,  associated  in  private  friendship  and  public  life  with 
Argyll,  and  lamented  by  the  tuition  whose  cause  he  had 
championed. 

He  had  a  large  family  1  the  most  famous  of  his  sons  being  James 
Johnston  (1655-1737),  called  "secretary  Johnston."  Having 
taken  refuge  in  Holland  after  his  father's  execution,  Johnston 
crowed  over  to  England  in  the  interests  of  William  of  Orange 
just  before  the  revolution  of  1688.  In  1692  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  for  Scotland,  but  he  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  1696.  Under  Anne,  however,  he  began  again 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  made  lord  clerk  register. 
Johnston's  later  years  were  passed  mainly  at  his  residence,' 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  and  he  died  at  Bath  in  May  1737. 

Sec  W.  Morison.  Johnston  of  Warriston  (1901). 

WARRNAHBOOU  a  seaport  of  VilUers  county^  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, 166  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  6410. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence,  on  the  shores  of  Warmambool  Bay, 
in  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Race  meetings  are 
held  here,  and  the  steeplechase  course  is  considered  the  finest  in 
the  colony.  Warmambool  has  a  fine  port  with  a  viaduct  and 
breakwater  pier  3400  ft.  in  length,  and  a  jetty  860  ft.  in  length, 
on  to  which  the  railway  runs.  Large  quantities  of  dairy  produce, 
wool  and  live  stock  are  exported;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
flourishing  industries  in  the  town,  including  brewing,  flour- 
milling,  tanning  and  boot  and  biscuit  manufacturing.  Sandstone 
*•  Baillie,  Letters  and  Journals  (Bannatyne  Cub,  1841). 
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abounds  in  the  district  and  is  extensively  quarried.    The  summer 
climate  is  the  coolest  in  the  Australian  states. 

WARSAW,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  west  of  the  lower  Bug  and  west  of  the  Vistula 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Bug  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Plock  and  Ix>mza  on 
the  N.,  Siedlce  on  the  E.,  and  Radom,  Piotrkow  arid  Kalisz 
on  the  S.  Area  5605  sq.  m.;  estimated  pop.  (1906)  3,269,000.  It 
occupies  the  great  plain  of  central  Poland,  and  is  low  and  flat, 
with  only  a  few  hiUs  in  the  south,  arid  along  the  course  of  the 
Vistula  in  the  north-west,  where  the  terraces  on  the  left  bank 
descend  by  steep  slopes  to  the  river.  Terrible  inundations  often 
devastate  the  region  adjacent  to  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula 
with  the  Narew  and  Bug,  and  marshes  gather  in  the  low-lying 
grounds.  The  soil,  which  consists  chiefly  of  boulder  day, 
lacustrine  clays,  and  sandy  fluviatilc  deposits,  is  not  particularly 
fertile.  The  government  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Warsaw,  Blonie,  Costynin,  Grojcc, 
Kutno,  Lowicz,  Neszawa,  Novo-Minsk,  Plonsk,  Radzymin, 
Skicmiewice,  Sochaczew  and  Wloclawek.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
fertile soil,  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  success. 
Manufacturing  industries  have  also  greatly  developed. 

WARSAW  (Polish  Warssavfa,  Ger.  Warschau,  Fr.  VarsovU), 
the  capital  of  Poland  and  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
Warsaw.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  387  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Berlin,  and  695  m.  S.W.  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  stands  on  a  terrace  1 20  to  130  ft.  above  the  river, 
to  which  it  descends  by  steep  slopes,  leaving  a  broad  bench  at 
its  base.  The  suburb  of  Praga  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
here  450  to  660  yds.  broad,  is  connected  with  V/arsaw  by  two 
bridges — the  railway  bridge  which  passes  close  under  the  guns 
of  the  Alexander  citadel  to  the  north,  and  the  Alexander  bridge 
(1666  ft.  long;  built  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £634,000)  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  With  its  large  population,  its  beautiful  river,  its 
ample  communications  and  its  commerce,  its  university  and 
scientific  societies,  its  palaces  and  numerous  places  of  amuse- 
ment, Warsaw  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  animated  cities  of  eastern  Europe.  From  a  military  point 
of  view  Warsaw  is  the  chief  stronghold  for  the  defence  of  Poland; 
the  Alexander  citadel  has  been  much  improved,  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Vistula  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  Sliwicki. 

Situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  a  great  navigable  river,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Pilica  and  Wieprz,  which  drain  southern 
Poland,  and  above  its  confluence  with  the  Narew  and  Bug,  which 
tap  a  wide  region  in  the  east,  Warsaw  became  in  medieval  times 
the  chief  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  those  fertile  and  populous 
valleys  with  western  Europe.  Owing  to  its  position  in  the 
territory  of  Mazovia,  which  was  neither  Polish  nor  Lithuanian, 
and,  so  to  say,  remained  neutral  between  the  two  rival  powers 
which  constituted  the  united  kingdom,  it  became  the  capital  of 
both,  and  secured  advantages  over  the  purely  Polish  Cracow 
and  the  Lithuanian  Vilna.  And  now,  connected  as  it  is  by  six 
trunk  lines  with  Vienna,  Kiev  and  south-western  Russia,  Moscow, 
St  Petersburg,  Danzig  and  Berlin,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  cities  of  eastern  Europe.  The  south-western  railway 
connects  it  with  Lodz,  the  Manchester  of  Poland,  and  with  the 
productive  mineral  region  of  Piotrkow  and  Kielce,  which  supply 
its  steadily  growing  manufactures  with  coal  and  .iron,  so  that 
Warsaw  and  its  neighbourhood  have  become  a  centre  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactures.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  produces  large  quantities  of  rails.  The  machinery 
works  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  competition  with  those 
of  southern  Russia,  and  find  the  high  price  of  land  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  extension.  But  the  manufactures  of  plated 
silver,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes  (annual  turnover  £8,457,000), 
millinery,  hosiery,  gloves,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  all  sorts  of  small 
artistic  bouse  decorations,  are  of  considerable  importance, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  workers.  Trade  is  principally  in 
the  goods  enumerated  above,  but  the  city  is  also  a  centre  for 
trade  in  com,  leather  and  coal,  and  its  two  fairs  (wool  and  hops) 
have  a  great  reputation  throughout  western  Russia.  The 
wholesale  deportations  of  Warsaw  artisans  after   the  Polish 


insurrections  of  1794,  1831  and  1863  considerably  checked,  but 
by  no  means  stopped,  the  industrial  progress  of  the  town.  The 
barrier  of  custom-houses  all  round  Poland,  and  the  Russian  rule, 
which  militates  against  the  progress  of  Polish  science,  techndogy 
and  art,  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the  development  of  its  natural 
resources.  The  population  has  nevertheless  grown  npialy, 
from  161,008  in  i860,  276,000  in  1872  and  436,750  in  (887,  to 
756,426  in  X901;  of  these  more  than  25,000  are  Germans,  and 
one-third  are  Jews.  The  Russian  garrison  numbers  over  30.000 
men.  Warsaw  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  t>f  the  Greek  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  beadqiuirters  of  the  \ ., 
VI.  and  XV.  Army  Corps. 

The  streets  of  Warsaw  are  adorned  with  many  fine  buildir^ 
partly  palaces  exhibiting  the  Polish  nobility**  love  of  display,  panly 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  partly  pubUc  buildings  erected  by  the 
municipality  or  by  private  bodies.  Fine  public  gardens  and  ecvtral 
monuments  further  embellish  the  city.  The  university  (with  1500 
students),  founded  in  18 16  but  dosed  in  1832,  was  a^in  opencdio 
1869  as  a  Russian  institution,  the  teaching  being  in  Ruaaiao;  it 
has  a  remarkable  library  of  more  than  500,000  volumes,  rich  natural 
history  collections,  a  fine  botanic  garden  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  The  medical  school  enjoys  high  repute  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  school  of  arts,  the  academy  of  agriculture  and  forestry, 
and  the  conservatory  of  music  are  all  high^class  institutions.  The 
association  of  the  friends  of  science  and  the  historical  and  agricultural 
societies  of  Warsaw  were  once  well  known,  but  were  suppressed  after 
tl^nsurrcctions,  though  they  were  subsequently  revived. 

iThe  theatre  for  Polish  drama  and  the  ballet  is  a  fine  butldiog. 
which  includes  two  theatres  under  the  same  roof;  but  the  pride  of 
Warsaw  is  its  theatre  in  the  Lazienid  gardens,  which  were  laki  out 
(1767-1788)  in  an  old  bed  of  the  Vistula  by  King  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  and  have  beautiful  shady  alleys,  artificial  ponds,  an  ekgaat 
little  palace  with  ceilings  painted  by  Bacciarelli,  several  imperial 
villas  and  a  monument  (V788)  to  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who 
delivered  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in  1683.  Here  an  artificial  ruin  oa 
an  island  makes  an  open-air  theatre.  Two  other  public  gardens, 
with  alleys  of  old  chestnut  trees,  are  situated  in  the  centre  ot  the 
city.  One  of  these,  the  Saski  O^od,  or  Saxon  garden  (17  acres), 
which  has  a  summer  theatre  andfine  old  trees,  ts  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe;  it  is  the  resort  of  the  Warsaw  aristocracy. 
The  Kzasinski  garden  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Jews. 

The  central  point  of  the  life  of  Warsaw  is  the  former  royal  ca^k 
(Zamck  Krolewski)  on  Sigismund  Square.  It  was  Iniilt  by  the  dukes 
of  Mazovia,  enlarged  by  Sigismund  III.  (whose  memorial  stands 
opposite)  and  Ladislaus  IV.,  and  embellished  by  John  Sobieski  and 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  At  present  it  is  inhabitedby  the  "  governor- 
general  of  the  provinces  on  the  Vistula  "  (t.e.  Pobnd),  and  by  the 
military  authorities.  Most  of  its  pictures  and  other  art  treasvrrs 
have  been  removed  to  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Four  maio 
thoroughfares  radiate  from  it;  one,  the  Krakowskic  Pmdmiescie. 
the  best  street  in  Warsaw,  runs'southward.  It  is  continued  by  the 
Nowy  Swiat  and  the  Ujazdowska  Alcja  avenue,  which  leads  to  the 
Lazienki  gardens.  Many  fine  buildings  are  found  in  and  near  tlM><e 
two  streets:  the  church  of  St  Anne  (1454).  which  belonged  formerly 
to  a  Bemardine  monastery:  the  agricultural  and  industrial  museum, 
with  an  ethnographical  collection;  the  monument  (1898)  to  the 
national  poet  Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855):  the  Alexander  Ne\-skt 
cathedral  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  built  in  1894  and  follow  ine 
years  on  the  Saxon  Souare  in  the  Byzantine  style,  with  five  gilded 
cupolas  and  a  detached  campanile,  238  ft.  high ;  close  beside  it  the 
former  Saxon  palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  Polidi  kings  but  nam 
used  as  military  administrative  offices ;  the  Lutheran  church, 
finished  in  1799.  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  Warsaw;  a  monu- 
ment (1641)  to  the  Polish  generals  who  held  with  Russia  in  1810 
and  were  therefore  shot  by  their  compatriots,  removed  to  the 
Zielony  Square  in  1898  ;  the  buildings  of  the  Art  Association, 
erected  in  1898-1900;  the  university  (see  above);  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (1682-16^),  with  the  heart  and  monument  oi  the 
muncian  F.  F.  Chopin;  a  monument  (1830)  to  the  astronomer 
N.  Kopernicus  (I473-I543);  the  palaces  of  the  families  Zaino)tb 
and  Ordynacki  (now  the  conservatory  of  music);  the  building  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (1899-1901);  and  the  church  of  St  Alex- 
ander, built  in  1826  and  splendidly  restored  in  1891.  The  Vjtx- 
dowska  Aleia  avenue,  planted  with  lime-trees  and  bordered  «ith 
caf^  and  places  of  amusement,  is  the  Champs  E1ys6es  of  Waru*. 
It  leads  to  the  Lazienki  park  and  to  the  Belvedere  pabce  (18231. 
now  the  summer  residence  of  the  governor-general,  and  farther  west 
to  the  Mokotowski  parade  ground,  which  is  surrounded  00  the  sooth 
and  west  by  the  manufacturing  district.  Another  principal  street, 
the  Marszalkowska.  runs  parallel  to  the  Ujazdowska  from  the  Saxoa 
garden  to  this  parade  ground,  on  the  south-east  of  whidi  are  ihe 
Russian  barracks.  ^  The  above-mentioned  streets  are  crossed  b) 
another  series  running  west  and  cast,  the  chief  of  them  being  rl^ 
Senators,  which  begins  at  Sigismund  Square  and  contains  tbe  best 
shops.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw,  the  Imperial 
(Russian)  Bank,  formerly  the  Bank  of  Poland ;  the  town  hall  (I735>. 
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bnraed  in  1863,  but  rebuHt  in  1870;  the  small  Pod  Blacha  palace, 
BOW  occupied  bv  a  chancery;  the  theatre  (i8;}3);  the  old  mint; 
the  beautiful  Reformed  church  ( 1 882) ;  the  Orthodox  Creek  cathedral 
of  the  Trixisty,  rebuilt  in  1837:  the  Krasinski  palace  (1693},  burned 
m  1782  but  rebuilt;  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Polish  diets,  now 
the  Suprcsae  Court;  the  church  of  the  Transfieuration,  a  thank- 
aStxitt^  by  John  Sobieski  for  hb  victory  of  1683,  and  containing 
his  heart  and  that  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski;  and  several  palaces 
sregrouped  in  ornear  Senators'  Street  and  Miodowa  Street. 

lo  the  west  Senators'  Street  is  continued  by  Electors'  Street, 
vhere  is  the  very  elegant  church  (1849)  of  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
sikI  the  Chlodna  Street  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Wola,  with  a  laige 
fickl  where  the  kings  of  Poland  used  to  be  elected.  In  Leshno  Street, 
which  branches  on  from  Senators'  Street,  are  the  Zelazna  Brama, 
or  Iron  Gate;  in  the  market-place  the  bazaar,  the  arsenal  and  the 
Wiek>polsld  barracks. 

To  the  north  of  Sigismund  Square  is  the  old  town — ^Stare  Miasto 
—the  Jewish  qu&rter.  and  farther  north  still  the  Alexander  citadel. 
The  oM  town  very  much  recalls  old  Germany  by  its  narrow  streets 
and  antiqoe  buildings,  the  cathedral  of  St  John,  the  moit  ancient 
church  in  Warsaw,  having  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored 
in  the  17th.  The  citadel,  erected  in  i83:r-i835  as  a  punishment  for 
the  insarrcction  of  183 1.  is  of  the  old  type,  with  six  forts  too  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  be  useful  in  modem  warfare. 

The  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  is  pocrly 
bailt  and  often  fioocwd;  but  the  bloody  assaults  which  led  to  its 
capture  in  1794  by  the  Russians  under  Suvarov,  and  in  1831  by 
P<ttkevich.  give  it  a  name  in  history. 

lo  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  are  various  more  or  less  noteworthy 
villas,  palaces  and  battlefields.  Willanow,  the  palace  of  John 
Sobieski,  afterwards  belon^ii^  to  Count  X.  Branicki,  was  partly 
built  in  1678-1604  b)r  Turkish  prisoners  in  a  fine  Italian  style,  and 
is  now  renowned  for  its  historical  relics,  portraits  and  pictures.  It 
b  situated  to  the  south  of  Warsaw,  together  with  the  pretty  pilgrim- 
age church  of  Czerniakow,  built  by  Prince  Stanislaus  Lubomirski  in 
1691,  and  many  other  fine  villas  (Morysinek,  Natolin,  Krolikamia, 
which  also  has  a  picture  gallery,  Wierzbno  and  Mokotow).  Matv- 
moot,  an  okl  country  residence  of  the  wife  of  John  Sobieski.  and  tne 
Kaskada,  much  vbited  by  the  inhabitants  01  Warsaw,  in  the  north, 
the  Saska  Kempa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  castle 
of  Jabiona  down  the  Vbtula  are  among  others  that  deserve  mention. 
The  castle  and  forest  of  Bielany  {^fm.  N.),  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  are  a  popular  holiday  resort  in  the  spring. 

Amoiw  the  battlefields  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Grochow 
vhcxe  toe  Polish  troops  were  defeated  in  1831,  and  Wawer  in  the 
same  quarter  (E.  of  Praga),  where  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  1809;  at  Maciejowice,  50  m. 
vp  the  Vistula,  Kosdussko  was  wounded  and  taken  by  the  Russians 
ia  1704:  and  20  m.  down  the  river  stands  the  fortress  of  Mcxllin, 
now  Novogeorgievsic 

HiOorj. — ^The  history  of  Warsaw  from  the  x6th.  century 

onwards  a  intimately  connected  with  that   of   Poland.    The 

precise  date  kA  the  fotudation  of  the  town  is  not  known;  but 

it  is  snppose<i  that  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  erected  a  castle 

on  the  present  site  of  Warsaw  as  early  as  the  9th  century.    Casimir 

the  Just  is  supposed  to  have  fortified  it  in  the  ixtb  century,  but 

Warsaw  is  not  mentioned  in  annals  before  iaa4.     Until  1526  it 

W3S  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Mazovia,  but  when  their 

dynasty  became  extinct  it  was  annexed  to  Poland.    When 

Potaad  and  Lithuania  were  united,  Warsaw  was  chosen  as  the 

royal, residence.    Sigismund  Augustus  (Wasa)  made  it  (1550) 

the  real  capital  of  Poland,  and  from  1573  onwards  the  election 

ol  the  kings  of  Poland  tpok  pUce  on  the  field  of  Wola,  on  the  W. 

outskirts  of  the  city.    From  the  1 7th  century  possession  of  it  was 

cootinually  disputed  between  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  the 

Brandenburgeis  and  the  Austrians.    Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden 

took  it  in  1655  &nd  kept   it   for  a  year;    the   Poles   retook 

it' in  July  1656,  but  lost  it  again  almost  immediately.    Augustus 

II.  and  Augustus  III.  did  much  for  its  embellishment,  but  it 

had  much  to  suffer  during  the  war  with  Charles  XII.#of  Sweden, 

^>tw  captured  it  in  170a;  but  in  the  following  year  peace  was 

made,  aitd  it  became  free  again.    The  disorders  which  followed 

Bpoc  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  in  1763  opened  a  field  for 

RiBsian  intrigue,  and  in  1764  the  Russians  took  possession  of 

the  town  and  secured  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, 

*hich  led  in  1773  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland.    In  November 

1794  the  Russians  took  it  again,  after  the  bloody  assault  on 

Pnga.  but  nest  year^  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw 

Vis  given  to  Prussia.    In  November  1806  the  town  was  occupied 

hjr  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807) 

«tt  Bttdc  the  capital  of  the  independent  duchy  of  Warsaw; 


but  the  Austrians  seized  it  on  the  aist  of  April  1809,  and  kept 
possession  of  it  till  the  and  of  June,  when  it  once  more  became 
independent.  The  Russians  finally  took  it  on  the  8th  of  February 
1813.  On  the  a9th  of  November  1830,  Warsaw  gave  the  signal 
for  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  which  lasted  nearly  one  year; 
the  city  was  captured  after  great  bloodshed  by  Paskevich,  on 
the  7th  of  September  1831.  Deportations  on  a  large  scale, 
executions,  and  confiscation  of  the  domains  of  the  nobility 
followed,  and  until  1856  Warsaw  remained  under  severe  military 
rule.  In  186 a  a  series  of  demonstrations  began  to  be  made  in 
Warsaw  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Poknd,  and  after 
a  bloody  repression  a  general  insurrection  followed  in  January 
1863,  the  Russians  remaining,  however,  masters  of  the  situation. 
Executions,  banishment  to  the  convict  prisons  of  Siberia,  and 
confiscation  of  estates  followed.  Deportation  to  Siberia  and  the 
interior  of  Russia  was  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of  scale. 
Scientific  societies  and  high  schools  were  closed;  monasteries 
and  nunneries  were  emptied.  Hundreds  of  Russian  officials 
were  called  in  to  fill  the  administrative  posts,  and  to  teach  in  the 
schools  and  the  university;  the  Russian  language  was  made 
obUgotory  in  all  official  acts,  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  even, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  trade.  The  very  name  of  Poland  was 
expunged  from  official  writings,  and,  while  the  old  institu- 
tions were  abolished,  the  Russian  tribunals  and  admim'stra- 
tive  institutions  were  introduced.  The  serfs  were  liberated. 
Much  rioting  and  lawless  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  city  in 
1905-1906.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

WARSAW,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Kosciusko  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Tippecanoe  river,  about  1 10  m.  E.  of  Chi- 
cago. Pop.  (x8<K>)3S47;  (1900)  3987,  including  102  foreign-bcm; 
(1910)  4430.  Warsaw  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  (Pennsylvania  system)  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  lake  country  of  Indiana  on 
Center,  Pike  and  Winona  lakes.  Immediately  £.  of  the  city, 
on  Winona  (formerly  Eagle)  Lake,  which  is  about  a  by  3  m.  and 
has  an  average  depth  of  30  ft.,  is  Winona  (formerly  Spring 
Fountain)  Park  (incorporated  1895  largely  by  Presbyterians), 
which  primarily  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  Northfield» 
Massachusetts,  and  Chautauqua,  New  York.  There  is  excellent 
boating  and  bathing  here,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  in  the 
Park,  where  in  the  summer  there  are  a  Chautauqua  course  lasting 
for  six  weeks,  a  normal  school,  a  Bible  school,  a  Bible  conference, 
a  school  of  missions,  an  International  Training  School  for  Sunday 
School  Workers,  a  conference  of  temperance  workers  and  nature 
study  and  other  regular  summer  school  courses;  and  in  other 
months  of  the  year  courses  are  given  here  by  the  Winona  Normal 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Winona  Academy  (for  boys) 
and  Winona  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Winona  Park  School 
for  Young  Women.  The  control  of  the  Park  is  inter-denomi- 
national— ^the  Winona  Federated  Church  was  organized  in  1905. 
Under  practically  the  same  control  is  the  Winona  Technical 
Institute  in  Indianapolis.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted 
to  farming  and  stock  raising.  Warsaw  was  first  platted  in  1836, 
and  became  a  city  in  1875. 

WART  (Lat.  verruca)^  a  papillary  excrescence  of  the  skin,  or 
mucous  membrane.  The  ordinary  flat  warts  of  the  skin  occur 
mostly  upon  the  hands  of  children  a;nd  young  persons;  a  long 
pendulous  variety  occurs  about  the  chin  or  neck  of  delicate 
children,  and  on  the  scalp  in  adults.  Warts  are  apt  to  come  out 
in  numbers  at  a  time;  a  crop  of  them  suddenly  appears,  to 
disappear  after  a  time  with  equal  suddenness.  Hence  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  charms.  A  single  wart  will  sometimes  remain 
when  the  general  eruption  has  vanished.  The  liability  of  crops 
of  warts  runs  in  families.  In  after  life  a  wart  on  the  hands  or 
fingers  is  usually  brought  on  by  some  irritation,  often  repeated, 
even  if  it  be  slight.  Warts  often  occur  on  the  wrists  and  knuckles 
of  slaughter-house  men  and  of  those  much  occupied  with  ana- 
tomical dissection;  they  are  often  of  tuberculous  origin  (butchers' 
warts).  Chimney-sweeps  and  workers  in  coal-tar,  petroleum, 
&c.,  are  subject  to  warts,  which  often  become  cancerous.  Warts 
occur  singly  in  later  life  on  the  nose  or  Ups  or  other  parts  of  the 
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face,  sometimes  on  the  tongue;  they  ate  very  apt  to  become 
malignant.  Towards  old  age  broad  and  flattened  patches  of 
warts  of  a  greasy  consistence  and  brownish  colour  often  occur 
on  the  back  and  shoulders.  They  also  are  apt  to  become 
malignant.  Indeed,  warts  occurring  on  the  Up  or  tongue,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  body  of  a  person  advanced  in  life,  should  be 
suspected  of  malignant  associations  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Venereal  warts  occur  as  the  result  of  gonorrhoeal  irritation  or 
syphilitic  infection. 

A  wart  consists  of  a  delicate  framework  of  blood-vessels  sup- 
ported by  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  covering  of  epidermic  scales. 
When  the  wart  is  young,  the  surface  is  rounded;  as  it  gets 
rubbed  it  is  cleft  into  projecting  points.  The  blood-vessels, 
whose  outgrowth  from  the  surface  really  makes  the  wart,  may  be 
in  a  cluster  of  parallel  loops,  as  in  the  common  sessile  wart,  or 
the  vessels  may  branch  from  a  single  stem,  making  the  long, 
pendulous  warts  of  the  chin  and  neck.  The  same  kinds  of  warts 
also  occur  on  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  owing  to  its  vascularity 
that  a  wart  is  liable  to  come  back  after  being  shaved  off;  the 
vessels  are  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  but  the  blood  is 
still  forced  into  the  stem,  and  the  branches  are  thrown  out  beyond 
the  surface  as  before.  This  fact  has  a  bearing  on  the  treatment 
of  warts,  if  they  are  sm'pped  off,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stem 
should  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  a  hot  wire  or  some  other 
caustic,  or  made  to  shrivel  by  an  astringent.  The  same  end  is 
served  by  a  gradually  tightening  ligature  (such  as  a  thread  of 
elastic)  round  the  base  of  the  wart.  Gladal  acetic  or  carbolic 
acid  may  be  applied  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  or  by  a  camel-hair 
brush,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  adjoining  skin.  A 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  effective  in  the  same  way. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  objectionable,  owing  to  the  black  stains  left 
by  it.  A  simple  domestic  remedy,  often  effectual,  is  the  astringent 
and  acrid  juice  of  the  common  stonecrop  (Sedum  acre)  rubbed 
into  the  wart,  time  after  time,  from  the  freshly  gathered  herb. 
The  result  of  these  various  applications  is  that  the  wart  loses  its 
firmness,  shrivels  up,  and  falls  off.  Malignant  and  tuberculous 
warts  should  be  removed  by  the  scalpel  or  sharp  spoon,  their 
bases,  if  thought  advisable,  being  treated  by  pure  carbolic  add. 

A  peculiar  form  of  wart,  known  as  verrugas,  occurs  endcmically 
in  the  Andes.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  excessive  mortality  from  haemorrhages  of  the  skin  among  the 
troops  of  Pizarro.  Attention  was  calira  to  it  by  Or  Archibald 
Smith  in  1842:  in  1874.  during  the  making  of  the  Trans-Andean 
railway,  it  caused  considerable  loss  of  life  among  English  navvies 
and  oigineers.  (E.  O.  *} 

WARTBURO,  THE,  a  castle  near  Eisenach  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  It  is  magnificently  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
precipitous  hill,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  historical 
associations  but  as  containing  one  of  the  few  well-preserved 
Romanesque  palaces  in  existence.  The  original  castle,  of  which 
some  parts — ^including  a  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  palace 
(Landgrafenhaus) — still  exist,  was  built  by  the  landgrave  Louis 
"  the  Springer*'  (d.  1x23),  and  from  his  time  until  1440  it  re- 
mained the  seat  of  the  Thuringian  landgraves.  Under  the 
landgrave  Hermann  I.,  the  Wartburg  was  the  home  of  a  boister- 
ous court  to  which  minstrels  and  "  wandering  folk  '*  of  all 
descriptions  streamed;*  and  it  was  here  that  in  1207  took  place 
the  minstrels'  contest  {Sdngerkrieg)  immortalized  in  Wagner's 
Tannkduser.  Some  years  later  it  became  the  home  of  the 
saintly  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (^.v.)  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  the 
Saint  (d.  1227),  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  in  1211  at  the  age  of 
four.*  It  was  to  the  Wartburg,  too,  that  on  the  4th  of  May  1521, 
Luther  was  brought  for  safety  at  the  instance  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  it  was  during  his  ten  months' 
residence  here  (under  the  incognito  of  Junker  J6rg)  that  he 
completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  this  time  the  castle  was  allowed  gradually  to  decay. 
It  was  restored  in  the  i8th  century  in  the  questionable  taste  of 

« Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (ed.  F.  PfeiflPer  1880.  No.  99)  and 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  (Pkrzival  vi.  526  and  WiUehalm  417.  26) 
both  refer  to  the  noise  and  constant  crush  of  crowds  passing  in  and 
out  at  the  Wartburg  "  night  and  day." 

'Wagner,  with  a  poet^  licence,  has  placed  the  5dii{CfAnef  during 
Elisabeth's  residence  at  the  Wartburg. 


the  period;  but  its  present  magnificence  it  owes  to  the  gcaad- 
duke  Charles  Alexander  of  Saxe- Weimar,  with  whom  at  certiin 
seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a  favourite  residence. 

The  nx)st  interesting  part  of  the  castle  is  the  Romanesque  Latd- 
grafeukaus.  This,  besides  a  chapel,  contains  two  magnificent  haEs 
known  as  the  Sdnfersaal  (hall  of  the  minstrels)— in  which  Wagner 
lays  one  act  of  his  opera — ^and  the  Fesisaal  (festival  halt^.  The 
Sdngersaal  is  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  miostteb' 
contest,  by  Moritz  von  Schwind,  who  also  executed  the  frescoes  ra 
other  parts  of  the  building  illustrating  the  legends  of  St  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  founding  of  the  castle  by  Louis  the  Springer.  The  FestsMi 
has  frescoes  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  Christianitv.  by  Wdter. 
In  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court  of  the  castle  is  tnc  raon  once 
occupied  by  Luther,  containing  a  much  mutilated  four-post  bed 
and  other  relics  of  the  reformer.  The  famous  blot  caused  by  Luther's 
hurling  his  ink-pot  at  the  devil  has  long  since  become  a  mere  hok  is 
the  wall,  owing-—  it  is  said — to  the  passion  of  American  tourists  for 


"  souvenirs." 


The  armoury  {Ristkammer)  contains  a  fine  collection  of  annoar, 
including  suits  formerly  belonging  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  elector 
Frederick  the  Wise  and  Pope  Julius  II.  The  great  watch-tower  of 
the  castle  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Thuringian  foreiC 
on  the  one  side  and  the  plain  on  the  other. 

WARTHB  (Polish,  Warta),  a  river  of  Poland  and  Ceroany. 
and  the  chief  afi9uent  of  the  Oder.  It  rises  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  N.W.  of  Cracow,  flows  north  as  fir 
as  Radomsk,  then  west,  then  north  again  past  Sieradz,  until  it 
reaches  Kola,  where  it  again  turns  west,  crosses  the  frontier  into 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  where  it  takes  a  northerly 
direction  past  the  town  of  Posen.  Then  once  more  bending  wes^ 
it  flows  past  Schwerin  and  Landsberg  and  enters  the  Oder  from 
the  right  at  CQstrin.  Its  total  length  is  445  m.  of  which  215  azt 
in  Poland  and  230  in  Prussia;  it  is  navigable  up  to  Kooia  in 
West  Poland,  a  distance  of  265  m.  Its  banks  are  mostly  low  and 
flat,  its  lower  course  especially  running  through  drained  sad 
cultivated  marshes.  It  is  connected  with  the  Vistula  throui^  its 
tributary  the  Netze  and  the  Bromberg  canaL  The  area  of  its 
drainage  basin  is  17,400  sq.  m. 

WART-HOO,  the  designation  of  certain  hideous  African  wild 
swine  (see  Swine),  characterized  by  the  presence  of  lari;c  waity 
protuberances  on  the  face,  the  large  size  of  the  tusks  in  bolk 
sexes,  especially  the  upper  pair,  which  are  larger  and  stouter 
than  the  lower  ones  and  are  not  worn  at  their  summits,  and  the 
complexity  and  great  size  of  the  last  pair  of  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  The  adults  have  frequently  no  teeth  except  those  jost 
mentioned,  and  nearly  bare  skins;  and  the  young  are  uniforatly 
coloured.  Two  nearly  allied  species  are  recognized,  namely, 
the  southern  Phacochoerus  aeikiopicus,  which  formerly  ranged 
as  far  south  as  the  Cape,  and  the  northern  P.  africanus,  wbidi 
extends  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  where  it  has  been  found  at 
a  high  elevation.  In  South  and  East  Africa  w&rt-hogs  frequent 
more  or  less  open  country,  near  water,  and  dwell  in  holes,  generally 
those  of  the  aard-vark.  In  Abyssinia,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
spend  the  day  among  bushes,  or  in  ravines,  feeding  at  night. 

WARTON,  JOSEPH  (i 722-1800),  English  critic  azid  poet, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Warton  (see  t)elow),  was  baptized  at  Duns- 
fold,  Surrey,  on  the  22nd  of  April  1722,  and  entered  Winchester 
school  on  the  foundation-  in  1735.  William  CoUins  was  already 
there,  and  the  two  formed  a  friendship  which  was  maintained 
through  their  Oxford  career.  They  read  Milton  and  ^penxr 
together,  and  wrote  verses,  which,  published  in  the  CenUimai't 
Magazine,  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr  Johnson.  Warton  went 
to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1740,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  ic 
1744.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  during  his  father's  lifetime 
acted  as  bis  curate  at  Basingstoke.  He  then  went  to  Chelsra, 
London;  but  eventually  returned  to  Basingstoke.  He  married, 
became  rector  of  Winsladc  (1748),  of  Tun  worth  (1754):  in  X7S5 
he  was  appointed  a  roaster  in  Winchester  school,  and  headmaster 
in  1766.  He  was  not  a  successful  schoolmaster,  and  when  ibe 
boys  mutinied  against  him  for  the  third  time  he  wisely  icsigced 
his  position  (1793). 

His  leisure  was  devoted  to  literature.  Warton  was  far  (mn 
having  the  genius  of  Collins,  but  they  were  at  one  in  their  im- 
patience  under  the  prevailing  taste  for  moral  and  ethical  poetry- 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  how  early  the  reaction  against 
Pope's  style  began  should  read  Warton's   The   Eniiusiui* 
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r  Tkt  Later  tf  Naiun,  and  remember  that  it  waa  printed 
io  1744,  tht  ytax  of  Pope'a  death.  "  As  he  is  oonwiced/*  he 
wiou  in  the  preface  (1746)  to  his  Odes  on  Several  Subjects, "  that 
tke  fashion  <rf  moralizing  in  verse  has  been  canied  too  far,  and 
IS  he  looks  upon  invention  and  ima^nation  to  be  the  chief 
faculties  of  a  poet,  so  he  will  be  happy  if  the  following  odes  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  bring  bade  poetry  into  its  right 
chsoneL*'  He  published  an  edition  (1753)  ^  Latin  and  EngUsh 
id  VirgiL  This  contained  ChristopW  Pitt's  version  of  the 
Aeneid^  his  own  rendering  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics  in  the 
hernc  measure,  and  essays  by  Warburton  and  others.  Warton 
himself  appended  essays  on  epic  and  didactic  poetry,  a  life  of 
Vijgil  and  notes.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Johnson, 
f  od  wrote  papers  on  Shakespeare  and  Homer  in  The  Adventurer; 
ud  in  1757  he  published  the  first  part  of  an  Essay  on  the  Genius 
end  Writings  oj  Pope,  an  essay  regarded  at  the  time  as  revolu- 
tbniry,  by  Johnson  at  least,  because  it  put  Pope  in  the  second 
rank  to  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and  Milton,  on  the  ground  that 
nsoral  and  ethical  poetry,  however  excellent,  is  an  inferior  species. 
He  held  his  own  against  Johnson  in  the  Literary  Club;  and  after 
endoriog  many  jests  about  the  promised  second  part  of  the  essay 
and  the  delay  in  its  appearance,  published  it  at  last,  retracting 
nothing,  in  1782.  Warton's  edition  of  Pope  was  published  in 
1797.  An  edition  of  Diyden,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials, 
was  compleled  and  published  by  his  son  in  x8ii.  Warton  was 
a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  of  Winchester  Cathedrals,  and  held 
the  livings  of  Upham  and  of  Wickhami  Hampshire,  where  he 
died  on  the  s^rd  of  February  1800. 

See  Biografkiail  Memoirs  of  the  Late  Reo.  Joseph  Warton,  by  John 
WooO  (voL  L,  1806,  00  more  published). 

WARTOV,  THOMAS  (c.  1688-1745),  English  author,  professor 
of  poetry  at  Oxford,  son  of  Anthony  Warton,  was  bom  at  Godal- 
mlag  about  1688.  He  was  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and  Magdalen 
CoUege,  Oxford.  He  was  satirized  for  his  incompetence  as 
professor  of  poetry  by  Nicholas  Amhurst  in  Terrae  fitius  as 
'^squinting  Tom  of  Maudlin."  He  was  vicar  of  Basingstoke, 
Hampshire,  and  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  the  town, 
vhere  he  had  among  his  pupils  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist. 
He  received  further  preferments  in  the  churdi,  and  died  at 
Basingstoke  on  the  xoth  of  September  1745.  He  published 
nothing  during  his  lifetime,  but  after  his  death  his  son  Joseph 
published  some  of  his  poetry  under  the  title  of  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  (1748). 

WARTOM.  THOMAS  (r728-x79o),  English  poet-laureate  and 
historian  of  poetry,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Warton  (see  above), 
was  bom  at  Basingstoke  on  the  9th  of  January  1728.  He  was 
s^31  more  precocious  as  a  poet  than  his  brother — translated  one 
of  Martial's  epigrams  at  nine,  and  wrote  The  Pleasures  of  Melan- 
chdj  at  seventeen — and  he  showed  exactly  the  same  bent, 
Milton  and  Spenser  being  his  favourite  poets,  though  he  "  did 
Bot  fail  to  cultivate  his  mind  with  the  soft  thrilh'ngs  of  the  tragic 
Bttse  "  of  Shakespeare. 

la  a  poem  written  in  1745  he  shows  the  delight  in  Gothic 
dtorches  and  ruined  castles  which  inspired  so  much  of  his  subse- 
quent work  in  romantic  revival.  Most  of  Warton's  poetry, 
Uraorous  and  serk>ua--and  the  humorous  mock  heroic  was 
better  within  his  powers  than  serious  verse — ^was  written  before 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  and 
became  a  fe]k>w  of  his  college  (Trinity,  Oxford).  He  did  not 
iJtogether  abandon  verse;  his  sonnets,  especially,  which  are  the 
beit  of  his  poems,  were  written  later.  But  his  main  energies 
vcre  ^ven  to  omnivorous  poetical  reading  and  criticism.  He 
^u  the  first  to  turn  to  literary  account  the  medieval  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  was  through  him,  in  fact,  that  the 
Q»dJeval  spirit  which  always  lingered  in  Oxford  first  began  to 
Kir  after  its  long  inaction,  and  to  daim  an  influence  in  the  modem 
«orid.  Warton,  like  his  brother,  entered  the  church,  and  held 
ose  after  another,  various  livings,  but  he  did  not  marry.  He 
pve  Ettle  attention  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  Oxford  always 
remained  his  home.  In  174Q  he  published  an  heroic  poem  in 
praise  oi  Oxford,  The  Triumph  of  I  sis.  He  was  a  very  easy 
sad  convivial  as  well  as  a  very  learned  don.  with  a  taste  for 


pothouses  and  crowds  as  well  as  dim  aisles  and  romances  in 
manuscript  and  black  letter.  The  first  proof  that  he  gave  of 
his  extraordinarily  wide  schoUrship  was  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Poetry  of  Spenser  (1754).  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  poetzy,  and  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  sending 
round,  according  to  the  story,  at  the  beginning  of  term  to  inquire 
whether  anybody  wished  him  to  lecture.  The  first  voliune  of 
his  monumental  worit.  The  History  of  English  Podry,  appeared 
twenty  years  later,  in  1774,  the  second  volume  in  1778,  and  the 
third  in  1781.  A  work  of  such  enormous  labour  and  research 
could  proceed  but  sbudy,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Warton 
flagged  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  stopped  to  refresh  himself 
with  annotating  (1785)  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  pouring  out 
in  this  delightiful  work  the  amimulated  suggestions  of  forty 
years. 

In  1785  he  became  Camden  professor  of  history,  and  was 
made  poet-laureate  in  the  same  year.  Among  his  minor  works 
were  an  editbn  of  Theocritus,  a  selection  of  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions,  the  humorous  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Guide  and 
Guide  to  the  Companion  (1762);  The  Oxford  Sausage  (1764);  an 
edition  of  Theocritus  (1770);  lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and 
Ralph  Bathurst,  college  benefactors;  a  History  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Kiddington  Parish,  of  which  he  held  the  living  (1781);  and 
an  Inquiry  into  the  AuthenOdty  of  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas 
Rowley  (1782).  His  busy  and  convivial  life  was  ended  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  May  x  790. 

Warton's  poems  were  first  collected  in  I777»  and  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a  corrected  edition,  which  appeared  in 
1791,  with  a  memoir  by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Richard  Mant. 
They  were  edited  in  X822  for  the  British  Poets,  by  S^  W.  Singer. 

the  History  of  English  Poetry  from  the  close  of  the  nth  to  the  Com- 
mencement  of  tke  i8ih  Century^  which  are  prtfixed  two  Dissertations: 
I,  On  the  Origin  of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe;  II.  On  the  Introduce 
tion  of  Learning  tnto  England  (X77^i78i)  was  onlv  brou£ht  down 
to  the  cloee  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was  criticiaea  by  J.  Ritaon  in 
1782  in  A  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Author.  A  new  edition  came  out 
in  1824,  with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  the  editor,  Richard  Price, 
who  added  to  the  text  comments  and  emendations  from  Joseph 
Ritaon,  Francis  Douce.  George  Ashby,  Thomas  Park  and  hunaelf. 
Another  edition  of  this,  stated  to  be  "further  improved  by  the 
corrections  and  additions  of  several  eminent  antiquaries,"  appeared 
in  1840.  In  1871  the  book  was  subjected  to  a  radical  revision  by 
Mr  W.  C  Hazlitt.  He  cut  out  passages  in  which  Warton  had  been 
led  into  gross  errors  by  misreading  his  authorities  or  relying  on  false 
information,  and  supplied  within  brackets  information  on  authors 
or  works  omitted.  Warton's  matter,^  which  was  somewhat  scattered, 
although  he  worked  on  a  chronological  plan,  was  in  some  cases  re- 
arranged  and  the  mass  of  profuse  and  often  contradictory  notes 
was  cut  down,  although  new  information  was  added  by  the  editor 
and  his  associates,  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Thomas  Wright,  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  W.  W.  Skeat.  Richard  Morris  and  F.  J.  Furnivall.  When 
all  criticism  has  been  allowed  for  the  inaccuracies  of  Warton's  work, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  general  plan,  the  fact  remains 
that  his  book  is  still  indispensable  to  the  studient  of  English  poetry. 
Moreover,  much  that  may  seem  commonplace  in  his  criticism  was 
entirely  fresh  and  even  revolutionary  in  his  own  day.  Warton 
directed  the  attention  of  readers  to  early  English  literature,  and,  in 
view  of  the  want  of  texts,  rendered  inestimable  service  by  transcrib* 
ing  large  extracts  from  early  writers.  Of  the  poets  of  the  i6th 
century  he  was  an  extremely  sympathetic  critic  and  has  not  been 
superseded. 

See  "  T.  Warton  and  Machyn's  Diary,"  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston  in 
the  English  Historical  Review  (April  X896)  for  illustrations  of  his 
inaccurate  methodk 

WARWICK,  EARLS  OF.  John  Rous  {c.  X4xx--x49x\  the 
historian  of  the  earls  of  Warwick,  gives  an  accotmt  of  them  from 
Brutus  their  founder  through  many  mythical  ancestors,  among 
whom  is  the  Guy  of  romance.  The  ist  earl  of  Warwick  was 
Henry  dc  Newburgh  (d.  X123),  lord  of  Newbourg  m  Normandy 
and  son  of  Roger  de  Beaumont.  He  became  constable  of 
Warwick  Castle  in  xo68,  and,  though  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
actually  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  his  elder  brother  Robert 
de  Beaumont,  comte  de  Meulan,  fought  at  Hastings.  He 
apparently  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Normandy,  and  was  a 
baron  of  the  Norman  exchequer.  He  was  created  earl  of  Warwick 
early  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  receiving  a  grant  of  the  great 
esUtes  of  the  Saxon,  Thurkill  of  Arden,  in  Warwickshire.  He 
was  attached  throughout  his  life  to  Henry  I.,  and^  both  the 
Beatmiont  brothers  wero  faithful  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
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conspiracy  of  the  Norman  nobles  in  i  xox.  By  his  wife  Margaret, 
dau^ter  of  Geoffrey  II.,  count  of  Perche,  he  had  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  June  X123,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Norman  abbey  of  Pr£aux,  near  Pont-Audemer, 
a  family  foundation  of  which  he  and  his  brother  were  patrons. 
At  Warwick  he  founded  the  priory  of  the  Austin  Canons,  and 
endowed  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

Of  his  sons  Roger  de  Newbux:gh  became  and  earl  of  Warwick 
and  died  in  X153;  Rotrou  (d.  xxjg)  became  archbishop  of 
Rouen;  and  Robert,  seneschal  and  justiciar  of  Normandy, 
died  in  1x85  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  of  wUch  he  was  a  benefactor. 
The  and  earl  was  followed  by  his  two  sons  in  succession,  William 
(d.  1x84)  and  Waleran  (d.  1304).  Henry  de  Newburgh,  5th 
earl  of  Warwick  (xiQa-xaa^),  took  the  royal  side  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  The  6tb  earl,  Thomas 
de  Newburgh  {c.  x  2 13-1397),  left  no  heirs,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Warwidc  in  her  own  right, 
who  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  heirs.  Her  second  husband, 
John  du  Plessis,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick  in  1245, 
and  in  x  250  received  a  grant  of  his  wife's  lands  for  life.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1263  by  Countess  Margaret's  cousin  and  heir. 
Sir  William  Mauduit  (1220-1268),  8th  earl  of  Warwick. 
Mauduit's  sister  and  heiress,  Isabel  de  Beauchamp,  had  apptf^ently 
adopted  the  religious  life  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death,  and 
her  son  William  de  Beauchamp  became  9th  earl  of  Warwick. 

His  son  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  loth  earl  of  Warwick  (X278- 
1315)1  received  grants  of  land  in  Scotland  for  his  services  at 
Falkirk,  and  in  X30X  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
to  the  pope  denying  the  papal  right  to  interfere  in  Scottish 
affairs.  He  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  him  against  Piers  Gaveston. 
He  was  one  of  the  lords  ordainers  of  13 10,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  capture  of  Gaveston,  though  he  declined  to  countenance 
his  execution.  He  died  on  the  xoth  of  August  X315.  His  son, 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  nth  earl  (131 3-1 369),  was  marshal  of 
England  in  1344',  and  of  the  English  army  in  France  in  1346. 
He  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
knights  of  the  Garter. 

Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  xath  earl  {c.  X345-X401),  was  about 
twenty-four  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  served 
on  the  lords'  committee  of  reform  in  the  Good  Parliament  in 
1376,  and  again  in  1377,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1379.  Appointed  governor  to  Richard  II.  in  February 
X381,  he  joined  the  nobles  who  sought  to  impose  their  authority 
on  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  appellant  in  X388.  After  the 
overthrow  of  his  party  in  1389  Warwick  lived  in  retirement, 
but  although  he  had  for  the  moment  escaped  Richard's  vengeance 
he  was  not  forgiven.  Being  invited  with  Gloucester  and 
Arundel  to  a  banquet  at  court  on  the  xoth  of  July  X397  he  alone 
of  the  three  was  imprudent  enough  to  obey  Uie  summotis.  He 
was  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  that  part  of  the  fortress  since  known  as  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Warwick  made  a  full  confession  in  parliament;  his  honours 
were  forfeited  and  he  himself  banished.  He  was  again  in  the 
Tower  in  X398,  but  was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  honours 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  His  son  Richard  Beauchamp, 
X3th  earl  of  Warwick,  is  separately  noticed. 

Henry,  X4tb  earl  of  Warwick  (X423-X44S),  Earl  Richard's 
son,  a  descendant,  through  his  mother  Constance  le  Despenser, 
of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  received  a 
patent  making  him  premier  earl  in  1444.  A  year  later  he  was 
created  duke  of  Warwick  with  precedence  next  after  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  rank  disputed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
assertion  that  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  seems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  X4th  earl,  whose  honours  were  pro- 
bably due  to  his  father's  services,  died  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
leaving  a  daughter  Anne,  who  died  in  1449.  On  her  death  the 
earldom  lapsed  to  the  crown.  The  estates  passed  to  Sir  Richard 
Neville  (see  Wakwxck,  Richaso  Neville,  earl  of),  in  right  of 
his  wife  Anne,  sister  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick. 
He  and  his  wife  were  created  eari  and  countess  of  Warwick 
CAcfa  for  life  in  1450.  with  remainder  to  Anne's  heirs,  and,  these 


failing,  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Shrewsbnly,  half-sister  of  the 
countess  Anne.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Kingmaker, 
at  Bamet  in  147 1,  the  rights  of  the  countess,  heiress  of  the 
Beauchamp  estates,  were  set  aside  "  as  if  the  seid  counies  were 
nowe  naturally  dede  *'  (act  of  X3  Edward  IV.  1473)  in  favour  of 
her  daughters,  Isabel,  wife  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Anne,  who,  after  the  murder  of  her  first  hustand  Ednard 
prince  of  Wales  in  147  x,  married  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III.  Their  mother  was  allowed  to  resume 
her  estates  in  1487,  but  only  to  settle  them  on  the  crown.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1493  ii^  the  earldom  by  her  grandson  Edward 
Plantagenet,  i8th  earl  of  Warwick  (1475-1499),  son  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  therefore  the  Yorkist  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  X484,  his  sole  offence  being  his  birth,  and 
was  executed  in  1499  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  bis  idbv 
prisoner,  Perkin  Warbeck.  He  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Plantagencts.  His  honours  were  forieited. 
and  his  estates  passed  to  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury 
in  her  own  right,  the  unfortunate  l^y  who  was  executed  in 

XS4I. 

The  next  bearer  of  the  title  was  John  Dudley,  Viscoaat 
Lisle,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  (^.v.),  who  was  created 
earl  of  Warwick  in  1547,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  Margaret, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  earldom  became  extinct  with  his  son 
John  Dudley,  20th  earl  of  Warwick  (c.  1 528-1 554),  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  having  signed  the  letters  patent  making 
his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heir  apparent.  He  «as 
released  from  prison  in  October  1554,  but  died  in  the  same  month. 
His  brother,  Ambrose  Dudley  \c.  1 528-1 590),  who  fou^t  at 
St  Quentin  in  X557,  secured  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
himself  and  his  brother  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  plioe 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  in  156X  was  created  Baron 
Lisle  and  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  Elixabeth, 
as  was  his  third  wife  Axme,  daughter  of  Francis  Ruaell,  2Dd 
earl  of  Bedford.  His  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  having 
predeceased  him  his  honours  became  extinct  on  his  death 
in  X590. 

The  earldom  was  revived  in  16x8  in  favour  of  Robert  Rich. 
3rd  Baron  Rich  (c.  1 56o-x6t9),  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rich, 
who  died  shortly  after  his  elevation.  His  wife  Penelope,  Lady 
Rich,  is  separately  noticed.  He  was  succeeded  in  1619  by  his 
eldest  son  Robert  Rich,  and  or  23rd  earl  of  Warwick  (9.*.),  whose 
two  sons  Robert  (16X1-X659)  and  Charles  (16x9-1673)  succeeded 
him  in  the  earldom  and  died  leaving  no  male  issue.  The  sth  or 
26th  earl  of  Warwick  was  their  cousin  Robert  Rich  (i620-x675\ 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  ist  earl  of  Holland.  His  grandson,  the  ;th 
or  28th  earl,  left  no  issue,  and  the  title  became  extinct  on  the 
death,  on  the  X5th  of  Septen^ber  1759,  of  his  kinsman  Edward 
Rich,  8th  or  29th  earl.  It  was  revived  two  months  later,  whea 
Francis  Greville,  Baron  Brooke  of  Beauchamps  Court  (1719- 
Z773)f  who  had  in  1746  been  created  Earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 
Castle,  became  earl  of  Warwick.  Greville  was  descended  froa 
Robert  Greville,  the  2nd  baron,  who  was  killed  at  LichfieM 
during  the  civil  war  and  he  represented  a  cadet  brandi  of  the 
Beauchamp  family.  His  son  George  (1746-X8X6)  became  the 
and  earl  of  this  line,  and  the  earldom  has  remained  with  his 
4escendants,  Francis  Richard  (b.  X853)  becoming  the  5th  eari 
in  1893.  His  wife,  Frances  Evelyn,  countess  of  Warwick, 
daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Maynard  (d.  1865),  inherited 
the  estates  of  her  grandfather,  Henry  Maynard,  5th  and  Ust 
Viscount  Maynard  (X788-186S).  She  became  wdl  known  is 
society,  and  later  for  her  interest  in  social  questions. 

WARWICK,  SIR  PHIUP  (1609-1683),  English  writer  aci 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Warwick,  or  Warrick,  a 
musician,  and  was  bom  in  Westminster  on  the  a4th  of  December 
1609.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  travelled  abroad  for  some  tirae  acd 
in  X636  became  secretary  to  the  lord  high  treasurer,  Willisxa 
Juxon;  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Long  PariiaoMnt,  beia; 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  attainder  of  Strafford  and  wb- 
followed  Charles  I.  to  Oxford.  lie  fought  at  Edgehill  axad  wa 
one  of  the  king's- secretaries  during  the  negotiatlo&s  withtk 
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pufianent  at  Hampton  Court,  and  also  during  those  at  Newport, 
Charb  speaking  very  highly  of  his  services  just  before  his 
wcutioL  Remaining  in  England,  Warwick  was  passively  loyal 
to  Quiks  n.  during  the  Commonwealth  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  royalist  leados.  In  x66o  the  king  made  him  a 
knight,  ind  in  i66x  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  and 
seattaiy  to  another  lord  treasurer,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl 
of  Soutknpton,  retaining  this  post  until  the  treasury  was  put 
into  rommtsirian  on  Southampton's  death  in  May  1667.  He 
died  on  the  x  5th  of  January  1683.  Warwick's  only  son,  the 
ywn^  Philip  Warwick  (d.  1683),  was  envoy  to  Sweden 
iai68o. 

Wanrick  b  chiefly  known  for  his  Mtmoirs  of  the  nipu  of  King 
^^s  /.,  witit  a  continuation  to  lk$  happy  rtstauratum  m  King 
CierUi  II.,  written  between  1675  and  1677  and  published  in  London 
U1701. 

WARWICK.  RICHARD  BBAUCHAMP,  Eaxl  or  (1383-1439), 
son  of  Tbomas'  Beauchamp,  was  bom  at  Salwarp  in  Worcester- 
iluie  on  the  28th  of  January  138a,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
i40t.  He  had  some  service  in  the  Welsh  War,  fought  on  the 
^i  side  at  tbe  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  aand  of  July  1403, 
ud  at  the  siege  of  Aberystwith  in  1407.    In  1408  he  started  on 
>  plgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  visiting  on  ha  way  Paris  and 
K«ne,  and  fighting  victoriously  in  a  tournament  with  Pandolfo 
Malaiesta  at  Verona.   From  Venice  he  took  ship  to  Jaffa,  whence 
^  vent  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  his  arms  in  the  temple.    On 
te  Rturo  be  travelled  through  Lithuania,  Prussia  and  Germany, 
utd  reached  Enghand  in  1410.    Two  years  later  he  was  fighting 
ia  command  at  Calais.    Up  to  this  time  Warwick's  career  had 
^n  that  of  the  typical  knight  errant.    During  the  reign  of 
Heniy  V.  his  chief  employment  was  as  a  trusted  counsellor  and 
diplomatist.   He  was  an  ambassador  to  France  in  September 
U13,  and  the  chief  En^sh  envoy  to  the  coronation  of  Sigismund 
at  Aiz-Ja-Chapelle,  and  to  the  coimcil  of  Constance  in  the  autumn 
cf  UI4-  During  the  campaign  of  Agjncourt  he  was  captain  of 
O^  where  in  April  X4x6  he  received  Sigismund  with  snch 
(oanfy  magnificence  as  to  earn  from  him  the  title  of  the  "  Father 
of  Courtesy."    In  the  campaigns  of  X4X7-X8  Warwick  took  a 
P^l^^nineat  part,  reducing  Domfront  and  Caudebec.    Thax  he 
>»06d  tlie  king  before  Rouen,  and  in  October  14x8  had  charge 
^  the  negotiations  with  the  dauphin  and  with  Burgundy.    Next 
year  be  was  again  the  chief  English  spokesman  in  the  conference 
at  Meuiaa,  and  afterwards  was  Henry's  representative  in  arrange 
H  tbe  treaty  of  TVoyes.   At  the  sieges  of  Meltm  in  X430,  and  of 
^Untes  m  X4ai-a3  he  held  high  command.    Warwick's  sage 
npama  made  it  natural  that  Henry  V.^hould  on  his  death-bed 
appoint  him  to  be  his  son's  governor.    For  some  years  to  come 
^  was  engaged  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  coundl  in  England, 
l-*)  143&  be  received  formal  charge  of  the  little  king's  education. 
He  took  Henry  to  France  in  X430,  and  whilst  at  Rouen  had  tbe 
>-periatendence  of  the  trial  of  Jfoan  of  Arc.   In  X43X  he  defeated 
Potbon  de  Xaintiailles  at  Savignies.    Next  year  he  returned  to 
H-iflaod.    The  king's  minority  came  nominally  to  an  end  in 
1437-   Warwick  was  tbeiL  not  unnaturally  chosen  to  succeed 
Richard  of  York  10  the  government  of  Normandy.    He  accepted 
^^y  a  service  "  full  far  from  the  ease  of  my  years,"  and  went 
dnm  to  Portsmouth  in  August,  but  was  long  detained  by  bad 
*^tber,  "  seven  times  shipped  or  ever  he  might  pass  the.  sea," 
tod  only  reached  Honflcur  on  the  8th  of  November.    In  Nor- 
Bvaady  he  ruled  with  vigour  for  ei^teen  months,  and  died  at  his 
P<^  oa  the  3^  of  April  1439.    His  body  was  brought  home 
<ad  buried  at  Warwick.    His  tomb  in  St  Mary's  church  is  one  of 
^  most  ^iendid  q>ecimens  of  English  art  in  the  xsth  century. 
Warvkk  married  (i)  Elizabeth  Berkeley,  (a)  Isabella  Despenser. 
Sy  bis  second  wife  he  left  an  only  son  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of 
^'wkk,  who  died  in  1445*  and  a  daughter  Axme,  who  as  her 
^><;xher's  sister  of  the  whole  blood  brought  the  title  and  chief 
^BR  of  the  esUtes  to  her  husband  Richard  NeviDe,  the  king- 
Diia.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the 
ddest,  Maigsret,  married  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

BitiioGiAFBT.'^John  Rous  (d.  1491)  wrote  a  life  of  Warwick, 
»|utntcd  with  over  fifty  drawinn,  now  at  the  British  Museum 
tCoQM  MS  Julius  E.  hr.j.    They  have  been  reproduced  in  Strutt's 


littnnetf  and  dufoms;  new  edttioo  by  Mr  Emery  Walker,  with 
notes  bv  Lord  Dillon  and  Mr  W.  St  John  Hope.  More  authoriurive 
material  ^ust  be  sought  in  strictly  contemporary  chronicles,  and 
espectaUy  in  the  Vita  Henriei  OiM'nfiaacribed  to  Elmham,  Monstrclet ; 
Chronicles  of  London  (ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford)  and  J.  Stevenson.  UtUrs^ 
Sfc.  iUustrative  of  the  English  Wars  tn  France  ("  Rolls  "  series).  For 
modem  accounts  consult  J.  H.  Wylie,  Henry  IV.;  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
Henry  V, ;  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  Yorh.    (C.  L.  K.) 

WARWICK,  RICHARD   MBVILLB,   Easl   or   (X438-X471), 
called  '*  the  king-maker,"  was  eldest  son  of  Richard  Neville, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  by  Alice,  only  daughter  aiid  heiress  of  Thomas, 
the  last  Montacute  earl  of  Salisbury.    He  was  bom  on  the  22nd 
of  November  X428,  and  whilst  still  a  boy  betrothed  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.    When  her 
brother's  daughter  died  in  X449,  Anne,  as  only  sister  of  the  whole 
blood,  brought  her  husband  the  title  and  chief  share  of  the 
Warwick  estates.    Richard  Neville  thus  became  the  premier 
earl,  and  both  in  power  and  position  excelled  his  father.  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  was  his  unde,  so  when  York  became  protector 
in  X4S3,  and  Salisbuxy  was  made' chancellor,  it  was  natural  that 
Warwick  should  be  one  of  the  council    After  the  king's  recovery 
in  X455  Warwick  and  his  father  took  up  arms  in  York's  support. 
Their  victory  at  St  Albans  on  the  33nd  of  May  was  due  to  the 
fierce  energy  with  which  Warwick  assaulted  and  broke  the 
Lancastrian  centre.   He  was  rewarded  with  the  important  office 
of  captain  of  Calais;  to  his  position  there  he  owed  his  strength 
during  the  xiext  five  years.   Even  when  York  was  displaced  at 
home,  Warwick  retained  his  post,  and  in  X457  was  also  made 
admiral    He  was  present  m  February  X438  at  the  professed 
reconciliation  of  the  two  parties  in  a  lovniay  at  St  Paul's,  London. 
During  the  previous  year  he  had  done  some  good  fighting  on  the 
march  of  Calais  by  land,  and  kept  the  sea  with  vigour;  now  on 
his  return  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  great  fight  with  Spanish 
ships  off  Calais  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  in  the  autumn  by  captur- 
ing a  German  salt-fleet  on  its  way  to  Lilbeck.    These  exploits 
brought  him  a  prestige  and  popularity  that  were  distasteful  to 
the  home  government.    Moreover,  England  was  at  war  neither 
with  Castile  nor  with  the  Hanse.   Warwick's  action  may  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  some  Yorkist  design  for  frustrating  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  rivals.    At  all  events  there  was  pretext 
enough  for  recalling  him  to  make  his  defence.     Whilst  he  was 
at  the  court  at  Westminster  a  brawl  occurred  between  his  re- 
tainers and  some  of  the  royal  household.     Warwick  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  went  back  to  Calais,  alleging  that 
his  life  had  been  deliberately  attempted.    When  in  the  following 
year  a  renewal  of  the  war  was  imminent,  Warwick  crossed  over 
to  England  with  his  trained  soldiers  from  Calais  under  Sir 
Andrew  Trollope.     But  at  Ludlow  on  the  X2th  of  October 
TroUope  and  his  men  deserted,  and  left  the  Yorkists  helpless. 
Warwick,  with  his  father,  his  cousin  the  young  Edward  of  York, 
and  only  three,  followers,  made  his  way  to  Barnstaple.    There 
they  hired  a  little  fishing  vessel    The  master  pleaded  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Channel,  but  Warwick  resourcefully  took 
command  and  himself  steered  a  successful  course  to  Calais.    He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  anticipate  the  duke  of  Somerset,  whom 
the  Lancastrians  had  sent  to  supersede  him.    During  the  winter 
Warwick  held  Calais  against  Somerset,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  which 
seized  Sandwich  and  captured  Lord  Rivers.    In  the  spring  he 
went  to  Irebnd  to  concert  plans  with  Richard  of  York.    On  his 
return  voyage  he  encoimtered  a  superior  Lancastrian  fleet  in  the 
Chaimel    But  Exeter,  the  rival  commander,  could  not  trust  his 
crews  and  dared  not  fight. 

From  Cakis  Warwick,  Salisbury  and  Edward  of  York  crossed 
to  Sandwich  on  the  26th  of  June.  A  few  days  later  they  entered 
London,  Whence  Warwick-at  once  marched  north.  On  the  loth 
of  July  he  routed  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  and  took 
the  king  prisoner.  For  the  order  to  spare  the  commons  and  slay 
the  lords  Warwick  was  responsible,  as  also  for  some  later  execu- 
tions at  London.  Yet  when  Richard  of  York  was  disposed  to 
claim  the  crown,  it  was,  according  to  Waurin,  Warwick  who 
decided  the  discussion  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  perhaps  from 
loyalty  to  Henry,  or  perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  change  a  weak 
sovereign  for  a  strong.   Warwick  was  in  charge  of  London  at  the 
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time  when  Richard  and  Saliabuxy  were  defeated  and  slain  at 
Wakefield.  The  Lancastrians  won  a  second  victory  at  St  Albans 
on  the  xyth  of  February  1461,  possibly  through  lack  of  general- 
ship on  Warwick's  part.  But  in  his  plans  to  retrieve  the  disaster 
Warwick  showed  skill  and  decision.  He  met  Edward  of  York 
in  Oxfordshire,  brought  him  in  triumph  to  London,  had  him 
proclaimed  king,  and  within  a  month  of  his  defeat  at  St  Albans 
was  marching  north  in  pursuit  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  good 
generalship  which  won  the  victory  of  Towton  may  have  been 
due  to  Edward  rather  than  to  Warwick,  but  the  new  king  was 
of  the  creation  of  the  powerful  earl,  wh<y  now  had  his  reward. 
For  four  years  the  government  was  centred  undisputedly  in 
the  hsmds  of  Warwick  and  his  friends.  The  energy  of  his  brother 
John,  Lord  Montagu,  frustrated  the  various  attempts  of  the 
Lancastrians  in  the  north.  In  another  sphere  Warwick  himself 
was  determining  the  lines  of  English  poUcy  on  the  basis  of  an 
alliance  with  France.  The  power  of  the  Nevilles  seemed  to  be 
completed  by  the  promotion  of  George,  the  third  brother,  to  be 
archbishop  of  York.  The  first  check  came  with  the  announce- 
ment in  September  1464  of  the  klng'-s  secret  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  This  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Warwick,  who 
had  but  just  pledged  Edward  to  a  French  match.  For  the  time, 
however,  there  was  no  open  breach.  The  trouble  began  in  1466, 
when  Edward  first  made  Rivers,  the  queen's  father,  treasurer, 
and  afterwards  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  intended 
marriage  between  Warwick's  daughter  Isabel  and  George  of 
Clarence,  his  own  next  brother.  Still  in  May  1467  Warwick 
went  again,  with  the  king's  assent  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  returned  to  find  that  in  his  absence  Edward,  under 
Woodville's  influence,  had  committed  himself  definitely  to  the 
Burgundian  alliance.  Warwick  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his  estates, 
and  began  to  plot  in  secret  for  his  revenge.  In  the  summer  of 
X469  he  went  over  to  Calais,  where  Isabel  and  Clarence  were 
married  without  the  king's  knowledge.  Meantime  he  had  stirred 
up  the  rebellion  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  in  Yorkshire;  and  when 
Edward  was  drawn  north  Warwick  invaded  England  in  arms. 
The  king,  outmarched  and  outnumbered,  had  to  yield  himself 
prisoner,  whilst  Rivers  and  his  son  John  were  executed.  Warwick 
was  apparently  content  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Woodvilles, 
and  believed  that  he  had  secured  Edward's  submission.  Id 
March  1470  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire  gave  Edward  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  an  army  of  his  own.  When  the  king  alleged 
that  he  had  found  proof  of  Warwick's  complicity,  the  earl,  taken 
by  surprise,  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  There,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Louis  XL,  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
reconciled  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  agreed  to  marry  his  second 
daughter  to  her  son.  In  September  Warwick  and  Clarence,  with 
the  Lancastrian  lords,  landed  at  Dartmouth.  Edward  in  his 
turn  had  to  fly  oversea,  and. for  six  months  Warwick  ruled 
England  asJtcutenant  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  restored  from  his 
prison  in  the  Tower  to  a  nominal  throne.  But  the  Lancastrian 
restoration  was  unwelcome  to  Clarence,  who  began  to  intrigue 
with  his  brother.  When  in  March  1471  Edward  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  Clarence  found  an  opportunity  to  join  him.  Warwick 
was  completely  outgeneralled,  and  at  Bamet  on  the  14th  of 
April  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Warwick  has  been  made  famous,  by  Lytton  as  *'  The  Last  of 
the  Barons."  The  title  suits  him  as  a  great  feudal  lord,  who  was 
a  good  fighter  but  a  poor  general,  who  had  more  sjrmpathy  with 
the  old  order  than  with  the  new  culture.  But  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  strong  ruler,  and  the 
power  to  command  popularity.  He  was  a  skilled  diplomatist 
and  an  adroit  politician.  These  qualities,  with  his  position  as 
the  head  of  a  great  family,  the  chief  representative  of  Beauchamp, 
Despenser,  Montacute  and  Neville,  made  him  during  ten  years 
"  the  king-maker." 

Warwick's  only  children  were  his  two  daughters.   Ahne,  the 

younger,  was  married  after  his  death  to  Richard  of  Gloucester, 

the  future  Richard  III.    Their  husbands  shared  his  inheritance 

and  qtiarrelled  over  its  division. 

BiBLiOGKAFBT. — Warwick  of  cnurve  fill*  a  great  place  in  con- 
tcsnporuy  authorities;  for  a  note  on  the  chief  of  them  aee 


under  Edward  IV.    For  modem  authorities  see  especially  C.  W. 
Oman's  brilliant  but  enthusiastic  Warwich  the  Ktnt-Maker,  Sir 

iames  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York,  and  Stubbs's  CoHMtiimtioKit 
listory.  (C.L.K.) 

WARWICK,  SIR  ROBERT  RICH,  2MD  Eaju.  or  (x587>x65S), 
colonial  administrator  and  admiral,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  (see  above)  and  his  wife  Penelope  Rich 
(9.V.),  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  16x9.  Early  interested  in 
colonial  ventures,  he  joined  the  Bermudas,  Guinea,  New  Enghnd 
and  Virginia  companies.  His  enterprises  involved  him  is 
disputes  with  the  East  India  Company  (16x7)  and  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  in  x  6  34  was  suppressed  throush  his 
action.  In  X627  he  commanded  an  unsuccessful  pxivatcerini 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards.  His  Puritan  connexi<»s  and 
sympathies,  while  gradually  estranging  him  from  the  court,  pro- 
moted his  association  with  the  New  England  ookmies.  In  1628 
he  indirectly  procured  the  patent  for  the  Massachusetts  cokmy, 
and  in  X63X  he  granted  the  "  Saybrook  "  patent  in  Connection. 
Compelled  the  same  year  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Kev 
England  Company,  he  continued  to  manage  the  Bermudas  and 
Providence  Companies,  the  latter  of  which,  founded  in  1630, 
administered  Old  Providence  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  Mean- 
while in  England  Warwick  opposed  the  forced  loan  of  1626,  the 
payment  of  ship-money  and  Laud's  church  policy,  and  with  his 
brother  the  first  lord  Holland  iq.v.)  came  to  be  recognized  as  ooe 
of  the  heads  of  the  Puritans.  In  March  1642  the  Commcms,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  veto,  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
in  July  he  gained  the  whole  navy  for  the  parliament.  He  raised 
forces  in  Norfolk  and  Essex  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  as 
lord  high  admiral  (1643-1645)  he  did  good  service  in  intercepting 
the  king's  ships  and  relieving  threatened  ports.  In  1643  ^  *^ 
appointed  head  of  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  next  year  incorporated  Providence  Planta- 
tions, afterwards  Rhode  Island,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exerted 
himself  to  secure  religious  liberty.  Reappointed  lord  high 
admiral  in  May  1648,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  influence  with  the 
sailors  would  win  back  the  nine  ships  which  had  revolted  to  the 
king,  he  collected  a  new  fleet  and  blockaded  them  at  Helvoetshi}^ 
Dismissed  from  office  on  the  abolition  of  the  Hotise  of  Lords  is 
1649,  he  retired  from  public  life,  but  was  intimately  associated 
with  Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Frances  married  his  grandson 
and  heir  Robert  Rich  in  1657.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1658.  The  suspicions  cast  by  his  enemies  on  his  religious  sincerity 
and  political  fidelity  appear  to  be  baseless. 

WARWICK,  a  town  of  Merivale  county,  (^eensland,  Australia, 
169  m.  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  ( 1 901 )  3836.  It  lies  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Contadamine,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  Queensland,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  inland  town  in  the  colony.  It  is  well  laid  out  vith 
many  substantial  public  and  private  buildings,  and  has  two  Urge 
parks,  besides  smaller  recreation  grounds.  The  district  is  famous 
for  its  vineyards,  and  quantities  of  excellent  wine  axe  made; 
wheat  and  maize  are  the  principal  crops,  but  tobacco,  oats  and 
lucerne  are  largely  grown.  Coal  is  found  near  the  town,  as  aie 
also  marble,  good  building  stone  and  brick  clay. 

WARWICK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
county  town  of  Warwickshire,  England;  finely  situated  en 
the  river  Avon,  the  Warwick  &  Napton  and  Birmingham 
canals,  98  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  ix,889.  It  i^ 
served  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  ft  Kortb- 
Westem  railways.  The  parliamentary  borough  was  united  with 
that  of  Leamington  in  18^5,  and  returns  one  member.  Learning* 
ton  lies  3  m.  E.,  and  the  towns  are  united  by  the  suburb  of  New 
Milverton. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  stands  b 
a  commanding  and  picturesque  position  on  a  rocky  eminence 
above  the  river.  Its  walls,  enclosing  a  lovely  lawn  and 
gardens,  are  flanked  by  towers,  of  which  Caesar^s  tower,  147  (t 
high,  the  Gateway  tower  and  Guy's  tower  arc  the  chief,  datjcg 
from  the  X4th  century.  The  residential  portion  lies  on  the  ri\Tr 
side.  Excepting  a  few  traces  of  earlier  work,  its  appearance 
is  that  df  a^tfincely  mansion  of  the  X7th  century.    There  is 
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1  EuDoi»  collection  of  {uctures.  Tlie  Great  Hall  and  other 
spartments  suffered  from  fire  b  1871,  but  were  restored.  A  vase 
o{  marbk  attributed  to  the  4th  century  B.C.  is  preserved  here,  it 
wu  discovered  near  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tiveli  in  Italy.  Below 
the  castle  the  Avon,  with  thickly  wooded  banks,  affords  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  reaches  of  river  scenery  in  England.  The  church 
o(  St  Mary  is  principaUy,  as  it  stands,  a  rebuilding  oC  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  after  a  fire  in  1694.  It  appears  from  Domesday 
that  a  chitrch  existed  before  the  Conquest.  It  was  made  collegiate 
by  Roger  de  Newburgh,  the  second  Norman  earl,  in  1x23.  At 
the  Diasohition  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  foundation  to  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  Beauchamp  Chapel  survived  the 
fire;  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Perpendicular  work,  founded 
by  the  will  of  Earl  Richard  Beauchamp,  and  built  between 
1443  >nd  1464.  The  fine  tomb  of  the  earl  stands  in  the  centre. 
There  are  only  scanty  traces  of  the  old  town  walls,  but  the  east 
tad  west  gates  remain,  rendered  picturesque  by  chapels  built 
above  them.  The  priory  of  St  Sepulchre  was  founded  by  Henry 
de  Newburgh  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  church,  for  a  society  of  canons  regular.  It  is  now 
a  private  residence.  Leicester  Hospital,  established  by  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  is  a  picturesque  example  of  half-timber 
building.  It  was  originally  used  as  the  hall  of  the  united  gilds 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  George  the 
Martyr.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  by  an  act  of  incorporation  ob- 
timed  in  1571,  founded  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
poor  men  possessing  not  more  than  £5  a  year,  and  a  master. 
The  first  master,  appointed  by  the  earl  himself,  was  the  famous 
Puritan,  Thomas  Cartwright.  St  John's  Hospital,  a  foundation  of 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  Jacobean 
mansion.  There  are  numerous  charities  in  the  tQwn,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  White  and  Thomas 
Oken.  The  first  is  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
stipends  and  to  the  Ring's  School.  By  the  charity  of  Sir  Thomas 
White,  the  sum  of  £xoo  is  lent,  without  interest,  to  young  trades- 
men for  a  period  of  nine  years.  The  King's  School,  an  important 
foaodation  for  boys,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. It  occupies  modem  buildings.  Upon  the  same  foundation 
are  the  high  school  for  girls  and  the  King's  middle  school.  Among 
fnbHc  buildings  are  a  shire  hall,  free  library  and  museum. 
Industries  include  gelatine-  and  brick-making,  and  there  are 
ironworks.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  (me  member. 
Area,  5613  acres. 

A  famous  site  in  the  vidnity  of  Warwick  b  Guy's  Cliffe,  where 
a  modem  mansion,  embodying  andent  remains,  crowns  the 
predpitotts  rocky  bank  of  the  Avon.  Here  was  the  hermitage 
of  the  first  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick.  Blacklow  Hill  in  the  vidnity 
«as  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite 
ONmier  of  Edward  II.,  in  X313. 

Warwidi  {Warwic,  Warrewici,  Wanewyk)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station,  and  was  later  fortified  by  i£thelflaed, 
\ht  lady  of  Merda,  against  the  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Warwick  was  a  royal  borough,  containing 
36z  houses,  of  which  130  were  in  the  king's  hands,  while  19 
bcfeoged  to  burgesses  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  they  had 
had  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Cbnfessor.  The  Conqueror  granted 
the  bcmmi^  to  Henry  of  Newbur^,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  in  all  probability  built  the  castle  on  the  site 
of  ^thdflxd's  fortification,  llie  Beauchamps,  successors  of 
Henry  of  Newburgh  as  earls  of  Warwick,  held  the  iMrough 
of  the  king  in  chief.  Although  the  borough  owed  its  early 
■mpQftance  to  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  as  well  as  to  its 
position, and  received  agrant of  afair  from  John^earl  of  Warwick, 
in  1 261,  it  seems  to  have  developed  independently  of  them,  and 
received  no  charter  until  it  was  incorporated  under  the  title  pf 
fbe  bwgesftcs  of  Warwick  in  1546  after  it  had  come  into  the 
king's  hands  by  the  attainder  of  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick, 
UK  1499*  Other  charters  were  granted  in  1553,  1665.  1684  and 
1694,  of  which  that  of  i  S33  allowed  the  appointment  of  assisUnt 
bariesKS,  though  this  was  discontinued  in  1698  because  through 
their  means  a  candidate  for  the  borough  was  elected  who  was  not 
supported  by  the  recorder  and  aldermen.    The  charter  of  x6o4 


conferred  the  title  of  "  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  "  on 
the  corporation,  and  appointed  the  ofi&ces  of  the  borough. 
The  mayor,  aldermen  and  assistant  burgesses  were  to  assemble 
yearly  at  Michaelmas,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  burgesses 
nominate  two  aldermen,  who  should  elect  the  new  mayor  and 
other  officers.  A  mayor  refusing  office  was  to  be  fined  £20,  an 
alderman  £10  and  an  assistant  burgess  £5.  In  1882  the  borough 
was  divided  into  three  wards,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  town  councillors.  Warwick  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  1295,  but  in  1885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  In  addition  to  the  fair  granted  by  the  earl 
to  the  burgesses  in  126X,  he  himself  held  by  prescriptive  right  a 
yearly  fair  in  August  and  a  market  every  Wednesday.  Another 
fair  was  granted  in  1290,  and  in  1413  the  fair  held  at  Michaelmas 
was  changed  to  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew.  Fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  X2th  of  October  and  on  the  Monday  before  St  Thomas's 
day.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  the  first  charter  for  this 
being  granted  in  1545.  A  gaol  is  mentioned  here  as  early  as 
X  200  in  a  pipe  roll  of  that  year. 

WARWICK,  a  township  of  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Providence,  on  the  W.  side  of  Narragansett  Bay 
(here  called  Providence  river)  and  crossed  by  the  Pawtuxet  river, 
which  is  in  its  lower  course  a  part  of  the  tovmship's  northern 
boundary.  Pop.  (1890)  17,761;  (1900)  31,316,  of  whom  779a 
were  foreign-bom;  (X910  census)  26,629.  The  township  is 
crossed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
and  dectric  lines  serve  most  of  its  twenty-seven  rather  scattered 
villages.  The  larger  villages  are:  on  the  river,  Pontiac,  Natick, 
River  Point  (at  the  junction  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the 
Pawtuxet),  Phoenix,  Centreville  and  Crompton;  on  Greenwich 
Bay,  Apponaug  and  Warwick;  and  on  Providence  river, 
Shawomet,  Warwick  Neck,  Oakland  Beach,  Buttonwoods, 
Conimicut  and  Long  Meadow,  which  are  summer  resorts.  Water 
power  is  provided  by  the  Pawtuxet  river,  and  much  cotton  and 
some  woollen  and  print  goods  are  manufactured.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $7,051,971  (x7'X%  more  than 
in  1900);  of  the  total,  nine- tenths  was  the  value  of  textile 
products.  Warwick,  originally  called  Shawomet  (Shawmut), 
its  Indian  name,  was  settled  in  1643  by  Samuel  Gorton  (9.V.) 
and  a  few  followers.  Gorton  quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  was 
carried  off  to  Boston,  was  tried  there  for  heresy,  was  convicted, 
and  was  imprisoned;  was  released  with  orders  to  leave  the 
colony  in  March  X644,  went  to  Enghmd,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  his  settlement  in  1648  and 
renamed  it  in  honour  of  the  earl.  In  X647  the  settlement  entered 
into  a  union  with  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth  under 
the  Warwick  (or  Williams)  charter  of  1644,  but  during  1651- 
1654  Warwick  and  Providence  were  temporarily  separated  from 
the  other  two  towns.  Warwick  was  the  birthplace  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene. 

WARWICKSHIRB,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N. 
by  Staffordshire,  £.  by  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire, 
S.  by  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  W.  by  Worcestershire. 
The  area  is  902*3  sq.  m.  The  river  Avon,  watering  a  rich  valley 
on  a  line  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  greater,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  drains  prindpally  to  the 
Trent  through  the  rivers  Cole,  Blythe,  Rea,  Anker  and  minor 
streams.  Between  these  valleys,  and  dividing  the  system  from 
that  of  the  Avon,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations,  and  is  of 
plateau-like  character,  generally  between  400  and  600  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. There  are  considerable  tracts  of  this  nature  on  the  western 
boundary,  both  north  and  south  of  Birmingham,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  north  of  Rugby,  and  in  the  centre  between  the  Blythe. 
the  Anker  and  the  Avon.  From  this  side  the  Avon  receives  the 
Swift,  the  Sowe  and  the  Alne.  The  northern  district  was 
distinguished  by  Camden  as  the  Wopdland,  as  opposed  to  the 
southern  or  Fddon,  "  a  plain  champain."  The  northern  wood- 
land embraced  the  andent  forest  of  Arden  {q.v.)  and  it  is  this 
district  which  gave  to  the  county  the  common  epithets  of 
"  woody  "  or  "  leafy." '  .The  Fddon  or  south-eastern  district 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  Avon  valley.  From  this  side  the 
Avon  recdves  the  Leam,  the  lichen  and  the  Stour.    Along  the 
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south-eastern  boundary  runs  the  highest  line  of  hills  in  the  county, 
reaching  some  800  ft.,  and  including  Edge  Hill  (which  gives 
name  to  the  battle  of  1642),  and  the  Brailes,  Dassett,  Napton 
and  Shuckburgh  hills.  The  county  boundary  here  extends 
across  the  highest  line  of  hills,  to  include  the  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Cherwell,  and  thus  a  small  part  of  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Thames.  These  hills  rise  abruptly,  and 
command  wide  views  over  the  champaign.  The  finest  silvan 
scenery  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon;  the  position  of  Guy's 
Cliffe  and  of  Warwick  Castle  are  well-known  examples.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
county  in  the  writings  of  its  most  famous  son,  William  Shake- 
speare. 

Geology.— T\m  Archean  rocks  are  represented  by  some  volcanic 
ashes  and  intrusive  dykes  (the  Caklecote  Scries),  which  are  exposed 
north-west  of  Nuneaton.  They  dip  south-westward  under  the 
Cambrian  bed»— Hartshill  Quartzite  and  Scockingford  Shales— 
which  give  rise  to  higher  ground;  the  quartzite,  which  is  opened  up 
in  numerous  large  roadstone  ouarries,  contains  towards  its  summit 
a  fauna  suggesting  that  of  the  OUndlus  zone,  one  of  the  oldest  faunas 
known.  The  quartzite  as  well  as  the  overlying  shales  is  seamed 
with  intrusive  dykes  of  dbrite.  A  small  inlier  of  the  same  shales 
occurs  at  Dosthill.  south  of  Tamworth.  The  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Warwickshire  coalfield  crop  out  in  the  north  of  the  county  between 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth  and  contain  valuable  coal-seams;  they 
pass  conformably  under  the  socalled  Permian  red  sandstones  and 
marls  which  are  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Keele  Beds 
of  Staffordshire,  and  like  tnem  should  be  grouped  with  the  Coal 
Measures;  they  occupy  a  considerable  area  north  and  west  of 
Coventry,  and  at  Corley  form  high  ground  (63^  ft.) ;  in  several  places 
shafts  have  been  sunk  through  them  to  the  productive  Coal  Measures 
below.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  in  the  northern  half  by 
the  Triassic  red  rocks,  and  in  the  south-east  by  the  Lias.  Of  the 
Trias  the  Hunter  (soft  red  sandstones  with  pebble-beds)  is  repre- 
sented only  between  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  where  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  Keupcr  Sandstone,  which  is  occasionally  exposed 
also  around  the  edge  of  the  coalfield  (Tamworth,  Coventry.  Warwick, 
Maxstoke) ;  the  I^uper  Marls  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  while  some  sandstones  m  them  form  picturesque  scarps 
near  Henley-in-Arden.  The  highly  fossiltferous  Rbaetic  beds  which 
introduce  the  Lias  are  seldom  exposed.  The  Lower  Lias  limestones 
are  worked  for  cement  (as  near  Rugby)  and  abound  in  ammonites. 
The  Middle  Lias  sands  and  limestones  follow,  and  form  escarpments 
(as  at  Edge  Hill,  710  ft.) ;  but  these  and  the  lowest  members  of  the 
Oolite  senes  scarcely  cross  the  county  boundary  from  Oxfordshire. 
Glacial  drifts — ^boulder<lay .  sand  and  gravel — overspread  large  areas 
of  the  older  rocks;  their  composition  shows  them  to  have  been 
deposited  from  glaciers  or  ice-sheets  which  entered  the  district  from 
the  Irish  Sea,  from  North  Wales  and  from  the  North  Sea.  Later 
fluvio-glacial  gravels  of  the  Avon  valley  have  yielded  mammalian 
remains  (hippopotamus,  mammoth;  &c.),  while  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments of  quartzite  have  been  found  in  the  oki  gravels  of  the  Rea 
near  Birmingham.  Coal,  ironstone,  lime  and  cement  are  the  chief 
mineral  products;  manganese  ore  was  formerly  got  from  the 
Cambrian  rocks.  ,  

Climate  and  A  friculture.— The  climate  b  generally  mild  and 
healthy.  The-  sou  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  consisu  of  various 
loams,  maris,  gravels  and  clays,  well  suited  for  most  of  the  usual 
crops.  It  is  nch  in  pasture-land,  and  dairy-farming  b  increasing. 
It  nas  excellent  orchards  and  market-gardens,  and  possesses  some 
of  the  finest  woodlands  in  England.  About  five-aixths  of  the  total 
area,  a  high  proportion,  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  about  two- 
thirds  b  in  permanent  pasture.  Oats  and  wheat  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  under  grain  crops.  In  connexion  with  the  cattle- 
rearing  and  dairy-farming,  over  half  the  acreage  under  green  crops 


Midlands— Birmingham,  though  the  suburbs  of  that  city  extend 
into  Staffordshire  and  Worcest«srshire.  Metal-working  in  all  branches 
b  prosecuted  here,  besides  other  industries.  Coventi^  b  noted  for 
cycle-making,  and.  with  Bedworth  and  Nuneaton  and  the  intervening 
villages,  b  a  seat  of  the  ribbon-  and  tape-makers.  A  small  rich 
coalfield  occurs  in  the  north-east,  extending  outside  the  county 
northward  from  Coventry.  Clay,  limestone  and  other  stone  are 
quarried  at  various  points,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron  ore 
b  raised. 

Communications. —-Tht  main  line  of  the  London  &  North-Western 
railway  runs  within  the  county  near  the  N.E.  boundary,  by  Rueby, 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth,  with  branches  to  Leamington  and  War- 
wick, Coventry  and  Birmingham,  and  cross-branches.  The  northern 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  runs  through  Leamington  and 
Warwick  to  Birmingham,  with  branches  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
Hcnley-in-Ardcn.  The  Leicester  and  Birmingham  branch  of  the 
Midland  railway  crosses  the  north  of  the  county  by  Nuneaton,  and 
the  Birmingbaffl-Evesham  line  of  thb  company  serves  Akester. 


The  East  and  West  Junction  railway,  from  Blisworth  in  North- 
amptonshire, serves  btratford-on-Avon  and  terminates  at  Broom 
Junction  on  the  Evesham  line  of  the  Midland  Water  oommunica- 
tion  through  the  east  of  the  county  b  afforded  by  the  Oxford  aod 
Coventry  canals.  The  Warwick  &  Napton  canal  loins  the  Oxford 
at  Napton:  the  Warwick  &  Birmingham  jjoins  these  towns,  and 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  b  a  branch  from  it.  The  Fazelcy  canal  nios 
N.E.  from  Birmingham.  None  of  the  rivers  b  of  coomicrcial  value 
for  navigatk>n. 

Populaiion  and  Admini^aium. — The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  b  577,462  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  805.072, 
and  in  1901  of  897,835,  the  chief  centres  of  increase  lying  natur- 
ally in  the  parts  about  Birmingham  and  Coventry.  The  area 
of  the  admtnbtrative  county  b  579,885  acres.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are:  Aston  Manor  (pop.  77,326).  Birmingham  (533,204). 
(Coventry  (69,978),  Leamington,  oflBdally  Roj^  Leainington 
Spa  (26,888),  Nuneaton  (34,996),  Stratford-on-Avon  (Sjio), 
Sutton  Coldfield  (14,264)  and  Warwick  (11,889),  the  county 
town.  The  urban  dbtricts  are:  Bulkington  (1548),  Erdington 
(16,368),  Kenilworth  (4544)  and  Rugby  (16,830).  Among  the 
towns  not  ai^)earing  in  these  Ibts  there  should  be  mentioned: 
Alcester  (2303),  Atherstone  (5248),  Bedworth  (7x69),  CokshiU 
(2593)»  Foleshill  (5514)  and  Solihull  (7517).  Warwickshire  is 
in  the  midland  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Warwick.  It 
has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  b  divided  into  14  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  Coventry, 
Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Sutton  Coldfieki  and 
Warwick  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick  have,  in  additioa, 
separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  The  total  number  of  ci\'fl 
parishes  b  367.  The  cotmty,  which  b  mostly  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  but  also  extends  into  those  of  Lichfield,  Gloucester, 
Peterborough  and  Oxford,  contains  297  ecclesiastical  parishes 
or  dbtricts,  wholly  or  in  part.  Warwickshire  has  four  parlia- 
mentary divisions — Northern  or  Tamworth,  North-eastern  or 
Nuneaton,  South-eastern  or  Rugby,  and  South-western  or  Stat- 
ford-on-Avon,  each  returning  one  member.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Aston  Manor,  Coventry  and  Warwick  return  one 
member  each,  and  that  of  Birmingham  has  seven  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member. 

Birmingham  b  the  seat  of  a  university,  of  the  large  grammar 
school  of  King  Edward  VL,  and  of  other  important  educatiooal 
institutions.  At  Rugby  b  one  of  the  most  famous  of  EngUsh 
public  schools.  The  King's  School,  Warwick,  b  a  large  bo}s' 
school,  and  the  Leamington  High  School  b  for  girls.  There  is 
a  day  training  college  for  schoolmasters  and  achoolmbtresses  in 
connexion  with  Mason  University  College,  Birmin^iam.  Among 
other  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Lady  Warwick 
College  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  higher  branches  of 
agriculture,  &c.,  founded  by  Frances,  countess  of  Warwick,  at 
Reading  in  1898,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Studley  Castle 
in  western  Warwickshire,  where  there  b  accomoMdation  for 
50  students. 

History. — ^The  earliest  Englbh  settlers  in  the  district  now 
known  as  Warwickshire  were  a  tribe  of  Hwiccas  who,  pushing 
up  the  Severn  valley  in  the  6th  century,  made  their  way  along 
the  passages  afforded  by  the  Avon  valley  and  the  Roman  Fosse 
Way,  the  extent  of  their  settlement  being  indicated  by  the  anciect 
limits  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  "Hie  vast  forest  of  Ardec. 
stretching  from  the  Avon  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Birmingham, 
barred  any  progress  northwards,  at  the  same  time  affording; 
protection  from  the  Anglian  tribes  who  were  already  settled 
about  Atherstone,  and  it  was  only  after  the  battle  of  Cbenccncr 
in  628  that  the  whole  of  the  Hwiccan  territory  was  oompri^ 
in  Merda.  In  675  Cosford  was  included  in  the  endowment  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  757  iEthelbald  was  slain  at  Seckington 
in  4  battle  with  the  West  Saxons.  The  shire  of  Warwick  origin- 
ated in  the  xoth  century  about  iEthelflcd's  new  bur^  &! 
Warwick,  and  b  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Saxom  CkremcU  a 
X016,  when  it  was  harried  by  Canute.  The  Danes  made  frequart 
incursions  in  the  dbtrict  in  the  xoth  and  nth  centories,  but  nc 
traces  of  their  settlements  occur  south  of  Rugby. 

The  shire  offered  little  resbtance  to  the  Conqueror,  w1k>  was 
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uVirwitkiB  1068,  *i^  TtrarkOt  tbe  ahoiS  «u  one  of  the  bir 
Fiigii.lirn>n  to  muD  liTgc  ctUuci  wlucb  bc  hid  faclcl  bcfoR  tb 
cooquat,  his  (uoily  bng  contmuJDB  in  the  couDLy  UDtkr  th 
nimiolArdm.  Tbc  foniGcalioD  wbicb  be  bad  nixd  it  WtirwiF] 
HiUUiD  eatiuttid  to  Heory,  un  of  Rpgu  de  Beiumont,  iftEt 
mds  ewl  of  Wanrick,  and  Robert,  counl  of  Mculin,  Heiuy' 
tUn  bioiher,  had  «n  important  fief.  Coventry  Minilei  wu 
ddily  eodowed,  and  in  13B5  ttie  prior  claimed  among  otber 
fnvjcga  10  have  an  independent  aminer  and  to  hold  two 
emu  a  yeai.  Tb<  earldom  and  eaitle  of  Warwick  lubacquenlly 
piBed  to  tlie  Beauchamps,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  la  the 
NevOles.  The  CliDloni.  lounden  of  the  caillei  and  prioriet  It 
Uusloke  and  Kenllwortb,  enjoyed  large  estates  in  the  county 
ifoing  ihc  Norman  period- 

The  ten  DomBday  bundiedi  of  Wtrwickihirt  are  now  reduced 
laiour.allof whicharementionedinlbeiilbcentuiy.  Henling- 
ford  rcprtieata  the  Dometday  htmdred  of  Colesliilli  Kiiighllow, 
Ihe  Dozneaday  husdreda  ol  Bomelau,  Merelooe  and  Stanlei; 
Kinetoo,  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Tremelau,  Honcsbeiie, 
Feihole  and  Berricestonc;  BarUchway,  the  Domesday  ' 
rfFeniecumbeaadPalelau,  Colesbill  look  its  name  in 
Icai.  a  town  acMt  the  junction  of  the  Cole  aod  the  Blytlie; 
HtoiliinfonJ  Iroin  a  fotd  ova  the  Tame  neat  Itingihury; 
Xni^tiow  from  a  hJl  on  Dunsmore  Heath;  Meretone  and 
Suaki  from  the  villages  of  Manon  and  Stooeleigh;  Bcirice- 
tloqe  from  Barebcslon  on  the  Stour;  Bailichway  from  a  plot 
d  grnnd  on  >  hill  between  Haielor  and  Burton.  Fatelau 
huadred,  which  derived  ill  name  fnmi  a  lumului  between 
WoMton  Wawen  and  Siraiford-on-Avon,  was  a  liberty  of  the 
Tubopsof  Worcester,  and  in  the  L7th  century,  thougb  reckoned 
put  of  Bailichway  hundred,  possesud  a  court  leet  and  court 
buon.  The  boundaries  of  Warwickshire  have  remained  prac< 
titaJly  unchanged  since  tht  Domesday  Survey,  but  Spilsbury, 
now  ia  OifotdsHie,  Romiley,  Shipley,  Quot  and  Rudge,  now 
b  Shropshire,  anJ  ChiUioglon,  now  in  Staffordshire,  were  SHsKd 
Baler  this  counly,  while  Sawbridge,  Berkswell,  WhlLacre,  Over 
and  Whichford,  uw  in  this  county,  were  assessed  under 
Vorlhamplonshiic.  Warwickshire  was  united  with  Leicester- 
ihire  under  one  sheriff  until  ij66,  the  shin  court  for  the  former 
bdo(  held  »1  Warwick. 

In  the  ijth  century  WarwickiUre  included  the  deaoeriea  of 
Warwick  and  Kineton  within  the  archdeaconry  and  dloct*e  of 
WDTcesui;  the  rest  of  the  county  constituting  the  archdeaconry 
of  Coventry  within  the  Ltchheld  diocese,  with  the  deaneries 
of  Covenliy,  Stoneley,  Merton  and  Arden.  b  iBjS  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  wu  anneied  to  the  diocese  of  Woicener, 
'  ^  1  ]S54  its  deaneries  were  entirely 
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mlo  North  Xineton  and  Soulh  Kineton.  In  iS«4  the  desnertes 
cl  Aston,  Birmingham,  Culwhill.  Northfield,  Polesworth 
S^ihull  and  Sutton  Coldfield  were  foimed  into  the  archdeaconry 
ol  BLrmiagham,  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  now  mcluding 
the  deaneries  of  Atbeistone,  Baginlon,  Coventry  Diwe  c 
Uagna,  Duachurch,  Icamington,  Monks  Kirby,  Ru^yand 
SoDtham. 

tn  the  wan  of  the  leigD  of  Reniy  m.  Simon  de  Monttort 
placed  KenOwonb  Castle  in  charge  of  Sir  John  GiSard  who  in 
ij^  attacked  Warwick  Castle  and  took  prisoner  the  earl  and 
CDonlris  of  Warwick,  who  liad  supported  the  king.  During  the 
Wan  ol  the  Rosea  the  NevOles.  repiesen  led  by  the  earl  of  Warwick , 
■apported  Ihe  Yorkiil  cause,  while  Coventry  was  a  Lancastrian 
croo^old.  Ontheoulbreakof  IheCivil  Warotlbei7thcenlury 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  were  assodaled  for  liic  parlia- 
■acnt  nodcr  Lord  Brooke.  The  balde  of  EdgehDl  was  fought 
b  164],  and  in  1643  Birmingham,  then  a  small  town  noted  lor 
its  Puritanism,  was  sacked  by  t*rince  Rupert.  Coventry  endured 
a  Bcge  in  i&«i,  and  skinushcs  took  place  at  Southam  and 
Watnck. 

Al  the  time  of  Ihe  Domesday  Survey  the  bduslries  of  Warwick- 
shoe  wot  ainost  esdusively  agricultural,  the  eitensive  wood- 
laa^  north  of  Ibc  Avon  a&rding  pastun(e  for  sheep,  while 


neadowi  and  mtc-milbweniiaiDenniiln  the  river  valleys.  The 
woollen  industty  Sourished  in  Norman  times,  and  Coventry  was 
famed  for  its  wool  snd  broadcloths  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Coal  was  probably  dug  at  Griff  in  tbe  iitb  century,  but  the 
Warwickshire  collieries  only  came  into  prominence  in  the  rjih 
century,  when  John  Briggs  of  Bedworth  made  an  attempt  to 
monopt^ize  the  coal  trade-  Birmingham  was  already  famous  for 
its  smiths  and  cutlers  in  the  i6th  cmtury.  In  the  early  i;th 
century  the  depopulation  and  distress  caused  by  the  enclosure 
of  land  for  pasture  led  to  frequent  riots.  Tbe  silk  Induitiyat 
Coventry  snd  the  needle  industry  about  Alctilei  both  flourished 
in  the  i8ih  century. 

Warwiduhiie  retnraed  two  memben  to  Ihe  psriiament  ot 
1 190,  and  in  i  igj  Coventry  and  Warwick  w  ' 
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Iridp  on  WatUng  Street.  For  ecclsianical  aichiuclure  Coventry 
with  ns  three  sfdies  is  famous,  and  among  village  churches  there  are 
many  fine  exaaples.  Of  those  retaining  Norman  portions  may  be 
mentioned:  WoUtoB  and  Beriuwell  in  the  Covenlry  dittricit 
Polesworth,  fonneriy  convvntual.  and  Curdwortli  in  the  oorth; 
snd  in  tbe  sogtb,  ta  the  nd^bourkocxl  of  Edgchill.  Burton  DaiKtt, 
a  vary  noCt^vthy  bgildinf,  and  Warmington.  where  there  is  a 
nnumble  apeeimea  of  JaiBU  sac'Hh  or  anchorite's  chamber. 
There  are  also  hoe  riimnlfi  of  Decorated  work,  such  as  Knowie, 
Solihull  and  Temple  Balsall  in  Arden,  and  BiaSct  under  the  wutheni 
hills.    AoKHg  the  oumerous  religious  homes  in  the  county  levenl 

Auiey  near  Covenry,  of  the  ijlh  eeotury.  adjojiung  the  mauioa 
ol  that  name  in  a  beautiful  park;  of  Merevale  near  Aiherstone;  and 
of  Stoneleigh  near  KenOwonh,  also  adjoining  a  famous  nianaion. 
This  abbey  wasa  lath-century  foundation,  but  a  majestic  gatehouse 
of  the  [4th  century  also  MaDds.  Maastoke  Priory,  in  Arden,  was  a 
foundation  lor  AuguKlnian  canons  of  the  14th  century.  Wroiall 
Abbey  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery  ol  the  f7ifa  century^  but  Ihe 
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El  ubcthao  hall  In  on  eaquiute  ai  uation  on  Ihe  Avon  above  Slni- 
ford.  Of  more  modern  mnndDni  Aiburv  Hal  Aniey  CaiUe, 
Ncwiiham  Paddni.  Ragley  Hall  and  Wal  on  W  may  be  raemkined. 
See  t-Kforu  OmalvHuorv  H'snnJUhH  Si  WUiam  Dugdale, 
77  itilauihr  /  Itonn  t  )i  re  (London  6j6,  ind  ed  1  vola, 
Lt  wW'^n.h^riii  f    Ik   Cmk  y  ol  Wurwki 
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WASH,  THE,  aihaHowbay  of  theNonhSea.ontbeLinaibi- 
Bhtre  and  Norfolk  coast  of  En^and.  It  is  roughly  square  in 
shape,  penetrating  the  land  For  31  m.,  and  bong  30  m.  wide  at 
Ihe  head  and  i>  at  the  mouLh.  Through  the  sandbanks  which 
form  its  bed  there  are  two  mam  channels  into  deep  witet;  one, 
Boston  Deeps,  is  kept  open  by  the  walen  of  the  Wilbam  and 
Welland;  the  other,  Lynn  De^,  gives  passage  to  those  of  the 
Nene  and  the  Great  Ouse.  The  Waih  ia  the  remnant  of  a  much 
larger  bay.  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  Pais  which  now 
'  r  it;  it  is  graduslly  611ing  with  the  deposits  of  the  rivers, 
-om  time  to  line  small  portions  are  reclaimed  (see  Fens). 
Tbe  flat  bordering  lands  are  proleaed  by  lea-walls.  Tbe 
formerly  dangeroua  passage  of  Ibe  marsh-lands,  whkb  were 
liatile  to  irrupiioni  of  the  tide,  i*  DluslnLed  by  the  acddcBI  to 
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King  John  in  X2i6  shortly  before  his  death.  Passing  over 
the  Cross  Keys  Wash,  near  Sutton  Bridge,  his  baggage  and 
treasure  wa^ns  were  engulfed  and  he  himself  barely  escaped 
with  life. 

WASHBURN,  CADWALLADBR  GOLDEN  (xSxS-zSSa), 
American  soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Livermore,  Maine, 
on  the  a2nd  of  April  x8i8.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842, 
and  removed  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  where  he  practised 
law,  speculated  in  land  and  engaged  in  banking.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  member  (1855- 
1861)  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  his  brother 
Israel  (x8it-i883)  was  a  member  from  Maine  in  z85x-x86x',  his 
brother  E^ihu  Benjamin  (see  below)  changed  the  ^>eUing 
of  the  family  surname  to  Washbume.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  he  became  colonel  of  the  Second  Wisconsin 
Cavalry,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  on  the  i6th  of 
July  X862  and  to  major-general  on  the  29th  of  November  X862, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  (4th  July  1863),  after 
which  he  served  ib  Texas  and  West  Tennessee.  Resigning  from 
the  army  in  X865,  he  became  extensively  interested  in  flour-milling 
and  lumbering  in  Wisconsin.  From  X867  to  xSyx  he  was  again 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  subsequently 
served  one  term  (X872-X874)  as  governor  of  WisconsizL 

WASHBURN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Bayfield  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  52  m.  E.  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and  about 
6  m.  N.  of  Ashland,  <»  Chequamegon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Superior.  Pop.  (1910)  3830.  Washburn  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  railways, 
and  by  several  lines  of  lake  steamships.  The  dty  is  finely 
situated  on  hij^  land  above  the  bay,  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  being  especially  well  known  for  its  boating  and  fishing. 
It  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Among  its  manufactures  are  staves, 
shingles,  lumber,  wooden  ware  and  bricks.  There  is  a  powder 
and  dynamite  plant  in  the  vidnity.  In  the  dty  there  are  also 
grain  elevators  and  large  cool  docks,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  valuaUe  stone  quarries.  In  1659  Radisson  and  Groscilllers 
touched  here  on  their  trip  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez,  the  Jesuit,  established  on  the 
shore  x>f  the  bay,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  dty,  the 
first  French  mission  in  Wisconsin,  which  he  named  "  La  Pointe 
du  Saint  Esprit,"  and  which  in  X669  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette.  The  place  was  visited  by  Du  Luth 
in  i68x-x682,  and  here  in  X693  Le  Sueur,  a  fur  trader,  built  a 
stockaded  post.  In  1 7 1 8  a  fort  was  erected  and  a  French  garrison 
placed  in  it.  About  X820-1821  a  trading  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Cbmpanywas  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
present  dty,  named  in  honour  of  Governor  C.  C.  Washburn, 
dates  from  about  X879,  but  its  growth  was  slow  until  after  x888. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X904. 

WASHBURNE,  EUHU  BENJAMIN  (x8x6-i887),  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine,  on  the  23rd  of  September 
1816.  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  of  whom  four  sat  in  Congress 
from  as  many  different  states.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  X839, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  X840  he 
removed  to  Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  dected  to  Congress  in 
1852,  where,  first  as  a  Whig  and  afterwards  as  a  Republican, 
he  represented  his  district  continuously  until  1869,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  debate,  and  eanung  the  name  "  watch-dog 
of  the  Treasury  "  by  his  consistent  and  vigorous  opposition  to 
extravagant  and  unwise  appropriations.  He  contributed  much 
to  aid  General  Grant  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  latter  on 
becoming  President  made  Washbume  secretary  of  state.  On 
account  of  ill-health,  however,  he  served  only  twelve  days, 
and  was  then  l^pointed  minister  to  France,  where  during  tlie 
Franco- Prussian  War  and  the  Commune  he  won  much  distinction 
as  protector  of  German  and  other  foreign  dtizens  in  Paris.  He 
was  the  only  fordgn  minister  who  remained  at  his  post  during 
the  Commune.  In  1877  he  retired  from  public  Ufe,  and  died  in 
Chicago.  111.,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1887.  He  published 
RecoUettions  of  a  Minister  to  Pranu  (2  vob.,  1887),  and  edited 
The  Edwards  Papers  (1884). 


WASHINGTON,  BOOKER  TAUAFERRO  (c  185^  \ 
American  negro  teacher  and  reformer,  was  bora  on  a  plantatinti 
near  Hale's  Ford,  Franklin  county,  Virginia.  Soon  after  the 
Civil  War  he  went  to  Maiden,  West  Virginia,  whexe  he  worked 
in  a  salt  furnace  and  then  in  a  coal  mine.  He  '^^nH  an 
dementaiy  education  at  nii^  school,  and  worked  as  a  house 
servant  in  a  family  where  his  ambition  for  knoiriedce  was 
encouraged.  In  x87a  "  by  walking,  begging  rides  both  in  wagcms 
and  m  the  caxs  *'  he  travelled  500  m.  to  t^  Hampton  (Vixgmia) 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  working  as  janitor  for  his  board  and  education,  and 
graduated  in  X875.  For  two  yeaxs  he  taught  at  Maiden,  West 
Virginia,  and  studied  for  dght  months  (X878-1879)  at  the  Way- 
land  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1879  he  became  in- 
stmctor  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  trained  about 
seventy-five  American  Indians  with  whom  General  S.  C. 
Armstrong  was  carrying  on  an  educational  expexixncnt,  and 
he  developed  the  ni^t  school,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  mstitution.  In  i88x  he  was  ^^xKBted 
organizer  and  prindpal  of  a  negro  normal  school  at  Tuskc^ee, 
Alabama  (7.V.),  for  which  the  state  legislature  had  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  |20oa  Opened  in  July  i88x  in  a  little  shanty 
and  church,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institoic 
became,  under  Washington's  presidency,  the  foremost  exponent 
of  industrial  education  for  the  negro.  To  promote  its  interests 
and  to  establish  better  understanding  between  whites  and 
blacks,  Washington  delivered  many  addresses  throughout  the 
United  States,  notably  a  speech  in  1895  at  the  fnpaoDg  ci  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition.  In  1900 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  organized  the  National  Negro 
Business  League.  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honoraxy 
degree  of  A.M.  in  X896,  and  Dartmouth  that  of  LL.D.  in  X901. 

Among  his  publications  are  a  remarkable  autobiograpliy.  Vp 
from  SUuery  (1901),  The  Future  of  Ike  American  Negro  (1899), 
Sowing  andRtapint  (1900),  Character  Buildine  (1903),  Worktui  with 
the  Hands  (1904).  Tuskegee  and  its  People  (1905),  Putting  the  most  imie 
Life  (1906),  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass  (1907),  The  Negro  m  Business 
(1907)  and  Tke  Story  of  the  Neffro  (1909}. 

WASHINGTON,  BU8HR0D  (x76a-x829),  American  jurist, 
nephew  of  George  Washington,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  xsth  of  June  X762.  He  graduated  in 
X  778  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodety;  was  a  ntcmber  of  a 
volunteer  cavalry  troop  in  X780;  studied  law  in  Phfladdpbia 
in  X78X,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  county.  He  lerved  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  X787,  and  in  the  following  year  sat 
in  the  convention  which  ratified  for  Virpnia  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. After  living  in  Alexandria  for  a  short  time  he  removed 
to  Richmond  and  in  1798  was  appointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President  John  Adams. 
Ho  was  George  Washington's  literary  executor,  and  siq>ervised 
the  preparation  of  John  Marshall's  Life  of  Waskingtom  (s  vols., 
X804-1807) ;  and  on  Mrs  Washington's  death  in  x8o2  he  inherited 
Mount  Vernon  and  a  part  of  the  estate.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  26th  of  November  X829. 

WASHINGTON.  GEORGE  (i732*x799).  the  first  piesident 
of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  (Old  Style  xith)  of  February 
1732.  The  genealogical  researches  of  Mr  Henry  E.  Waters 
seem  to  have  established  the  cotmexion  of  the  fainily  with  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave,  Northamptonshire,  EnglaiKl.  The 
brothers  John  and  Lawrence  Washington  appear  in  Virginia 
in  1658.  John  took  up  land  at  Bridges  Creek,  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  x666,  and  died  in  X676.  His  eldest 
son,  Lawrence,  married  Mildred  Warner,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children — ^John,  Augustine  (1694-x 743)  and  Mildred.  Augustine 
Washington  married  twice.  By  the  first  marriage,  with  Jar.c 
Butler,  there  were  four  chUdren,  two  of  whom,  Lawrence  and 
Augustine,  grew  to  manhood.  By  the  second  marriage,  in  1730. 
with  Mary  Ball,  descendant  of  a  family  which  migrated  to 
Virgiiua  in  1657,  there  were  six  children — George,  Betty,  Samuel. 
John,  Charles  and  Mildred.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father. 
Lawrence  inherited  the  estate  at  Hunting  Creek,  on  the  Potomac. 
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liier  known  as  Mount  Vernon,  and  George  the  estate  on  the 
Rappahannock,  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  where  his 
btl^r  usually  lived. 

Of  Washington's  early  life  little  is  known,  probably  because 
there  was  littk  unusual  to  tell.  The  story  of  the  hatchet  and 
the  cherry-tree,  and  similar  tales,  arc  undoubtedly  apocryphal, 
laving  been  coined  by  Washington's  most  pc^ular  biographer, 
Mason  Weems  (d.  1825).^  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
boy's  life  was  markedly  different  from  that  common  to  Virginia 
families  in  easy  circumstances;  plantation  affairs,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  a  little  reading  making  up  its  substance.  From  1735 
to  1739  he  lived  at  what  is  now  called  Mount  Vernon,  and  after- 
wards at  the  estate  on  the  Rappahannock.  His  education  was 
only  elementary  and  very  defective,  except  in  mathematics, 
ia  trhich  he  was  largely  self-taught;  and  although  at  his  death 
he  left  a  considerable  library,  he  was  never  an  assiduous  reader. 
Aithon^  he  had  throughout  his  life  a  good  deal  of  official  contact 
with  the  French,  he  never  mastered  their  language.  Some 
careful  reading  of  good  books  there  must  have  been,  however, 
lor  in  spite  of  pervading  illiteracy,  common  in  that  age,  in  matters 
of  grammar  and  spelling,  he  acquired  a  dignified  and  effective 
English  style.  The  texts  of  his  writings,  as  published  by  Jared 
Sparks,  have  been  so  "  edited  "  in  these  respects  as  to  destroy 
their  value  as  evidence;  but  the  edition  of  Mr  Worthington  C. 
Ford  restores  the  original  texts.  Washington  left  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1747,  and  from  this  lime  we  begin  to  know  something 
of  his  life.  He  was  then  at  Mount  Vernon  with  his  half-brother 
Lawrence,  who  was  also  his  guardian.  Lawrence  was  a  son-in-law 
of  William  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  plantation  of 
Belvoir,  and  agent  for  the  extensive  Fairfax  lands  in  the  colony. 
Lawrence  had  served  with  Fairfax  at  Cartagena,  and  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  from  whom  Mount 
Vernon  was  named.  The  story  that  a  commission  as  midshipman 
was  <^tained  for  George  through  the  good  ofiices  of  the  admiral, 
bat  that  the  opposition  of  the  boy's  mother  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme,  seems  to  lack  proof.  In  1748,  however,  through  the 
iaflaeoce  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  head  of  the  family,  who 
bad  come  to  America  to  live,  Washington,  then  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Fairfax  property;  and  an 
appointment  as  public  surveyor  soon  followed.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  in  this  service,  most  of  the  time  on  the  frontier. 
He  always  retained  a  disposition  to  speculate  in  western  lands, 
the  uUimaite  value  of  which  he  early  appreciated;  many  of  his 
later  investments  of  this  character  are  treated  in  C.  W.  Butter- 
iidd's  WasAingfon-Crawford  LeUers  (1877).  He  seems,  too,  to 
have  impresMd  others  already  with  his  force  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. In  1751  he  accompanied  his  half-brother  Lawrence,  who 
was  stricken  with  consumption,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  an  attack  of  small-pox  which  left  him  marked  for  life. 
Lawrence  died  in  the  following  year,  making  George  executor 
under  the  will  and  residuary  heir  of  Mount  Vernon;  and  the 
latter  estate  became  his  in  1761. 

Id  October  17  S3t  on  the  eve  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  war, 

Washington  was  chosen  by  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie  as  the 

Hot  to  warn  the  French  away  from  their  new  posts  on  the 

OUo,  in  western  Pennsylvania.    He  accomplished  the  winter 

jottnwy  safely,  though  with  considerable  danger  and  hardship; 

>od  shortly  aita  his  return  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 

«  Vupnia  regiment,  under  Colonel  Joshua  Fry.    In  April  1754 

he  set  out  with  two  companies  for  the  Ohio,  defeated  (28th  May) 

t  bcce  of  Frendi  and  Indians  at  Great  Meadows  (in  the  present 

Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania),  but  at  Fort  Necessity  in  this 

Ticiitity  was  forced  to  capitulate  (3rd  July),  though  only  after  a 

vigoroos  defence.    For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of 

the  House  of  Burgesses.     When  General  Edward  Braddock 

ttrived  in  Virginia  in  February  1755,  Washington  wrote  him  a 

diptomatically  worded  letter,  and  was  presently  made  a  member 

^  Weems  wasa  Protestant  Episcopal  derigyman,  who  first  published 
a  brief  biography  of  Washington  in  1800,  and  later  (1806)  considcr- 
^y  expandctl  tt  and  introduced  various  apocryphal  anecdotes. 
The  biogra^dty,  thoujKh  worthless,  had  an  immense  circulation,  and 
» to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for  the  traditional  conception 
01  Washiagtoo. 


of  the  staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  His  personal  relations  with 
Braddock  were  friendly  throu^out,  and  in  the  calamitous  defeat 
he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  fiery  energy  which  always  lay 
hidden  beneath  his  calm  and  unruffled  exterior.  He  ranged  the 
whole  field  on  horseback,  making  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
target  for  Indian  bullets,  and,  in  spite  of  what  he  called  the 
"  dastardly  behaviour  "  of  the  regular  troops,  saved  the  expedi- 
tion from  annihilation,  and  brought  the  renmant  of  his  Virginians 
out  of  action  in  fair  ordeir.  In  spite  of  his  reckless  exposure, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  unwounded  officers.  In  August,  after  his 
return,  he  was  commissioned  commander  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  old.  For  abo^ut  two  years  his  task 
was  that  of  '•*  defending  a  frontier  of  more  than  350  m.  with 
700  men,"  a  task  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  insub- 
ordination and  irregular  service  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  irritating 
controversies  over  official  precedence.  To  settle  the  latter 
question  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston,  in  1756,  to  confer  with 
Governor  William  Shirley.  In  the  winter  of  1757  his  health 
broke  down,  but  in  the  next  year  he  had  the  pleasure  of  com- 
manding the  advance  guard  of  the  expedition  under  General 
John  Forbes  which  occupied  Fort  Duqucsne  and  renamed  it 
Fort  Pitt.  (Sec  Pittsburg:  History.)  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  resigned  his  commission,  the  war  in  Virginia  being  at  an  end, 
and  in  January  1759  married  Martha  Dandridge  (173  2-1 802), 
widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  Washington's  life  at  Mouilt  Vernon, 
where  he  made  his  home  after  his  marriage,  was  that  of  a  typical 
Virginia  planter  of  the  more  prosperous  sort,  a  consistent  member 
and  vestryman  of  the  Established  (Episcopal)  Church,  a  large 
slave-holder,  a  strict  but  considerate  master,  and  a  widely 
trusted  man  of  affairs.  His  extraordinary  escape  in  Braddock's 
defeat  had  led  a  colonial  preacher  to  declare  in  a  sermon  his 
belief  that  the  young  man  had  been  preserved  to  be  "  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ";  but  if  there  was  any  such  impression 
it  soon  died  away,  and  Washington  gave  his  associates  no  reason 
to  consider  him  a  man  of  imcommon  endowments.  His  marriage 
brought  him  an  increase  of  about  $100,000  in  his  property,  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colonies;  and  he  was  able 
to  develop  his  plantation  and  enlarge  its  extent.  His  attitude 
towards  slavery  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  (Afferent  from  that  of  many  other  planters  of  that 
day:  he  did  not  think  highly  of  the  system,  but  had  no  invincible 
repugnance  to  it,  and  saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  In  his 
treatment  of  slaves  he  was  exacting,  but  not  harsh,  and  was 
averse  to  selling  them  save  in  case  of  necessity.  His  diaries  show 
a  minutely  methodical  conduct  of  business,  generous  indulgence 
in  hunting,  comparatively  little  reading  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies,  but  no  marked  indications  of 
what  is  usually  considered  to  be  "  greatness."  As  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  educated  into  greatness  by  the  increasing  weight 
of  his  responsibilities  and  the  manner  in  which  he  met  them.' 
Like  others  of  the  dominant  planter  class  In  Virginia,  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  the  business 
which  came  before  the  colonial  assembly  was  for  some  years  of 
only  local  importance,  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  any 
set  speeches  in  the  House,  or  to  have  said  anything  beyond  a  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it.  He  was  present  on 
the  29th  of  May  1765,  when  Patrick  Henry  introduced  his  famotis 
resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act.  That  he  thought  a  great  deal 
on  public  questions,  and  took  full  advantage  of  his  legishtive 
experience  as  a  means  of  political  education,  is  shown  by  his 
letter  of  the  5th  of  April  1769  to  his  neighbour,  George  Mason, 
communicating  the  PhiLidelphia  non-importation  resolutions, 
which  had  just  reached  him.  In  this  he  considers  briefly  the 
best  means  of  peaceable  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  ministry, 
but  even  at  that  early  date  faces  frankly  and  fully  the  probable 
final  necessity  of  resisting  by  force,  and  endorses  it,  though  only 
as  a  last  resort.  In  May  following,  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
was  dissolved,  he  was  among  the  members  who  met  at  the 
Raleigh  tavern  and  adopted  a  non-importation  agreement;  and 
he  himself  kept  the  agreement  when  others  did  not.  Though 
on  friendly  terms  with  Governor  Norbome  Berkeley,  Baron 
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Botetourt  and  his  successor,  John  Murray,  earl  of  Dunmore,  be 
nevertheless  took  a  prominent  part,  though  without  speech- 
making,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Assembly  against  Dunmorc, 
and  his  position  was  always  a  radical  one.  As  the  breach 
widened,  he  even  opposed  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claims  to  taxation  and  control  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  ministry  on  the  basis  of  right,  not  of  ex- 
pediency, that  the  ministry  could  not  abandon  the  claim  of 
right  and  the  colonies  could  not  admit  it,  and  that  petitions 
must  be,  as  they  already  had  been,  rejected.  "  Shall  we," 
he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  after  this  whine  and  cry  for  relief?  " 

On  the  5th  of  August  1774  the  Virginia  cgnvention  appointed 
Washington  as  one  of  seven  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
and  with  this  appointment  his  national  career,  which  was  to 
continue  with  but  two  brief  intervals  until,  his  death,  begins. 
His  letters  during  his  service  in  Congress  show  that  he  had  fully 
grasped  the  questions  at  issue,  that  he  was  wider  no  delusions 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  over  taxation,  and  that  he 
expected  war.  "  More  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,"  he 
wrote,  "  if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push  matters  to 
extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished  instances  of  in 
the  annals  of  North  America."  His  associates  in  Congress  at 
once  recognized  his  military  ability,  and  although  he  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  he  seems  to 
have  aided  materially  in  securing  the  endorsement  by  Congress 
of  the  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  resolves  (see  Milton, 
Mass.)  looking  towards  organized  resistance.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  he  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  urging  on  the  organization,  equipment  and  training  of  troops, 
and  even  undertook  in  person  to  drill  volunteers.  His  attitude 
towards  the  mother  country  at  this  time,  however,  must  not 
be  misunderstood.  Much  as  he  expected  war,  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  declare  in  favour  of  independence,  and  he  did  not 
ally  himself  with  th?  party  of  independence  until  the  course 
of  events  made  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  impossible. 
In  March  1775  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to 
the  second  Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  on  committees 
for  fortifying  New  York,  collecting  ammunition,  raising  money 
and  formulating  army  rules.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally 
understood  that,  in  case  of  war,  Virginia  would  expect  him  to 
act  as  her  commander-in-chief,  and  it  was  noticed  that,  in  the 
second  Congress,  he  was  theonly  member  who  habitually  appeared 
in  uniform.  History,  however,  was  to  settle  the  matter  on 
broader  lines.  The  two  most  powerful  colonies  were  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  The  war  began  in  Massachusetts,  troops 
from  New  England  flocking  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston 
almost  spontaneously;  but  the  resistance,  if  it  was  to  be  e£fective, 
must  have  the  support  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward,  and 
the  Virginia  colonel  who  was  serving  on  all  the  military  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  whose  experience  in  the  Braddock 
campaign  had  made  his  name  favourably  known  in  England, 
was  the  obvious  as  well  as  the  politic  choice.  When  Congress, 
after  the  fights  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  resolved  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  defence,  the  first  practical 
step  was  the  unanimous  selection  (June  15),  on  motion  of  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Colonies.  Refusing  any  salary 
and  asking  only  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  he  accepted 
the  position,  asking  "  every  gentleman  in  the  room,"  however, 
to  remember  his  declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to 
be  equal  to  the  command,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  as  a  duty 
made  imperative  by  the  unanimity  of  the  call.  He  reiterated 
this  belieif  in  private  letters  even  to  his  wife;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  most 
determined  sceptic  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  he 
was  successively  called.  He  was  commissioned  on  the  X7th  of 
June  X775,  set  out  at  once  for  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  July  took  command  of  the  levies  there  assembled  for  action 
against  the  British  garrison  in  Boston.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  already  takui  place,  news  of  it  reaching  him  on  the  way 


north.  Until  the  following  ^larch,  Washington's  wonk  was  to 
bring  about  some  semblance  of  military  organization  and 
discipline,  to  collect  ammunition  and  military  stores,  to  corre- 
spond with  Congress  and  the  colonial  authorities,  to  guide 
znilitary  operations  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the  country, 
to  create  a  military  system  for  a  people  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  such  a  thing  and  impatient  and  suspicious  under  it,  and  to 
bend  the  course  of  events  steadily  towards  driving  the  Brili^ 
out  of  Boston.  He  planned  the  expeditions  against  Canada 
under  Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold,  and  sent 
out  privateers  to  harass  British  commerce.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  Washington  survived  the  year  1775;  ^  colonial  poverty, 
the  exasperating  annoyances,  the  outspoken  criticism  of  those 
who  demanded  active  operations,  the  personal  and  party  dis* 
sensio'ns  in  Congress,  the  selfishness  or  stupidity  which  cropped 
out  again  and  again  among  some  9f  the  most  patriotic  ol  his 
coadjutors  were  enough  to  have  broken  down  most  men.  They 
completed  his  training.  The  change  in  this  one  winter  is  very 
evident.  If  he  was  not  a  great  man  when  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
he  was  both  a  general  and  a  statesman  in  the  fullest  sense  when  he 
drove  the  British  out  of  Boston  in  March  1776.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  admittedly  the  foremost  man  of  the 
continent. 

The  military  operations  of  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence are  described  elsewhere  (see  Ameucan  Wab  or 
Independence).  Washington's  retreat  throu^  New  Jersey; 
the  manner  in  which  he  turned  and  struck  his  pursuers  at  Trent(» 
and  Princeton,  and  then  established  himself  at  Morristown,  so  as 
to  make  the  way  to  Philadelphia  impassable;  the  vigour  with 
which  he  handled  his  army  at  the  Brand3rwine  and  Germantown; 
the  persistence  with  which  he  held  the  strategic  position  of  Valley 
Forge  through  the  dreadful  winter  of  1777-1778,  in  spite  of  the 
misery  of  his  men,  the  clamours  of  the  people  and  the  impotence 
and  meddling  of  the  fugitive  Congress — all  went  to  show  that  the 
fibre  of  liis  public  character  had  been  hardened  to  its  permanent 
quality.  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  soids,"  wrote 
Thomas  Paine  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  words  had  added 
meaning  in  each  year  that  followed;  but  Washington  had  no 
need  to  fear  the  test.  The  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  treasca 
of  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  serious  addition  to  Ms  burdens;  for 
what  Arnold  did  others  were  almost  ready  to  do.  Many  of  the 
American  officers,  too,  had  taken  offence  at  the  dose  personal 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  marquis  de  La 
Fayette  and  Washington,  .and  at  the  diplomatic  deference  which 
the  commander-in-chief  felt  compelled  to  show  to  other  foreign 
officers.  Some  of  the  foreign  volunteers  were  eventually  dis- 
missed politely  by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  suitable  empioy- 
ment  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The  name  of  <me  of  them, 
Thomas  Conway,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  from  the  French 
service,  is  attached  to  what  is  called  "  Conway's  Cabal,"  a  scheme 
for  superseding  Washington  by  General  Horatio  Gates,  who  in 
October  1777  succeeded  in  fordng  Burgoyne  to  capitulate  at 
Saratoga,  and  who  had  been  persistent  in  his  depreciation  of  the 
commander-in-chief  and  in  intrigues  with  members  of  Congress. 
A  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  of  men  in  dvil  life,  were  mixed  up 
in  the  plot,  while  the  methods  employed  were  the  lowest  foras 
of  anonymous  slander;  but  at  the  first  breath  of  czposuie 
every  one  concerned  hurried  to  cover  up  his  part  in  it,  leaving 
Conway  to  shoulder  both  the  responsibility  and  the  disgrace. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  with  France,  following  tbe  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  put  an  end  to  all  such  plans.  It  was  absurd 
to  expect  foreign  nations  to  deal  with  a  second-rate  man  as 
commander-in-chief  while  .Washington  was  in  the  fidd,  and  be 
seems  to  have  had  no  further  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  prompt 
and  vigorous  pursuit  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  across  New  Jersey 
towards  New  York,  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  the 
plan  of  battle  was  thwarted  by  CSiarles  Lee;  another  foreign 
recruit  of  popular  reputation,  dosed  the  military  record  of 
Washington,  so  far  as  active  campaigning  was  concerned,  imtil 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  British  confined  their  operations  to 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  Washington,  alive  as  ever  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  connexion  with  New  Englaad, 
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devoted  tdmself  to  watching  the  British  in  and  about  New  York 
Qty.  It  was  in  every  way  ^tting,  however,  that  he  who  had  been 
Uk  Dudn^ring  of  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  had  borne  far 
more  than  his  share  of  its  burdens  and  discouragements,  should 
eod  it  with  the  campaign  of  Yorktown,  conceived  by  himself, 
Hid  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  (October  1 781).  Although  peace 
was  not  concluded  until  September  1783,  there  was  no  more 
in^Mitant  fighting.  Washington  retained'  his  commission  until 
the  25rd  of  December  1783,  when,  in  a  memorable  scene,  he 
returned  it  to  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  His  expenses  during  the  war, 
induding  secret  service  money,  aggregated  about  $64/xx>;  in 
addition  he  expended  a  considerable  amount  from  his  private 
brtuAe,  for  which  he  made  no  claim  to  reimbursement. 

By  this  time  the  popular  canoiiization  of  Washington  had 
fairly  begun.  He  occupied  a  position  in  American  public  life 
and  in  the  American  political  system  which  no  man  could 
possibly  hold  again.  He  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  political 
dement  quite  apart  from  the  Union,  or  the  states,  or  the  people 
of  either.  In  a  country  in  which  newspapers  had  at  best  only 
a  local  circulation,  and  where  communication  was  still  slow  and 
difficult,  the  knowledge  that  Washington  favoured  anything 
iuperseded,  with  very  many  men,  both  argument  and  the  necessity 
of  iofonnation.  His  constant  correspondence  with  the  governors 
of  the  states  gave  him  a  quasi-paternal  attitude  towards  govern- 
ment in  generaL  On  relinquishing  his  command,  for  example, 
be  was  able  to  do  what  no  other  man  could  have  done  with 
either  propriety  or  safety:  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors,  pointing  out  changes  in  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  believed  to  be  necessary,  and  urging  "  an  in- 
dissoluble union  of  the  states  under  one  federad  head,"  "a 
ngkid  to  public  justice,"  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  military 
estai)Iishnient  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  making  of  "'those 
mutoal  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity." 
His  refusal  to  accept  a  salary,  either  as  commander-in-chief 
or  as  president,  mi^t  have  been  taken  as  affectation  or  im- 
pertioeace  in  any  one  else;  it  seemed  natural  and  proper  enough 
in  the  case  of  Washington,  but  it  was  his  pecuUar  privilege. 
It  is  even  possible  that  he  might  have  had  a  crown,  had  he 
been  villing  to  accept  it.  The  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
vas  justly  dissatisfied  with  its  treatment.  The  officers  were 
called  to  meet  at  Newburgh,  and  it  was  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  march  the  army  westward, 
appropriate  vacant  public  lahds'as  part  compensation  for  arrears 
of  pay,  leave  Congress  to  negotiate  for  peace  without  an  army, 
and  "  mock  at  their  calamity  and  laugh  when  their  fear  cometh." 
Less  publicly  avowed  was  the  purpose  to  make  their  commander- 
in-chief  king,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
monarchy.  Washington  put  a  summary  stop  to  the  whole  pro- 
CKding.  A  letter  written  to  him  by  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  on  be- 
half of  this  coterie,  detailed  the  weakness  of  a  republican  form  of 
Sovemment  as  they  had  experienced  it,  their  desire  for  "  mixed 
govemmmt,"  with  him  at  its  head,  and  their  belief  that  "  the 
title  of  king  "  would  be  objectionable  to  but  few  and  of  material 
advantage  to  the  country.  His  reply  was  peremptory  and 
indignant.  In  plain  terms  he  stated  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Proposal;  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  his  conduct 
could  have  encoiiraged  their  address;  they  could  not  have 
foond  "  a  person  to  whom  their  schemes  were  more  disagree- 
^  ";  and  he  charged  them, "  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your- 
sdf  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts 
from  your  mind»  and  never  communicate,  Its  from  yourself 
«  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature."  His  influence, 
ud  ho  alone,  secured  the  quiet  disbanding  of  the  discontented 
tnny.  That  influence  was  as  powerful  after  he  had  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon  as  before  the  resignation  of  his  command.  The 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization  composed  of  officers 
of  the  late  war,  chose  him  as  its  first  president;  but  he  insisted 
that  the  Society  should  abandon  its  plan  of  hereditary  member- 
dap,  and  change  other  features  of  the  organization  against  which 
d»re  had  been  public  clamour.  When  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
S>ve  kim  ]  50  shares  of  stock  in  companies  formed  for  the 


improvement  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers,  and*  he  was 
unable  to  refuse  them  lest  his  action  should  be  misinterpreted, 
he  extricated  himself  by  giving  them  to  educational  institutions. 
His  voluminous  correspondence  shows  his  continued  concern 
for  a  standing  army  and  the  immediate  possession  of  the  western 
military  posts,  and  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
western  territory.  From  public  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
he  received  such  a  store  of  suggestions  as  came  to  no  other  man, 
digested  it,  and  was  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  speak  with  what 
seemed  infallible  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of  a  burden  of  letter- 
writing,  the  minute  details  in  his  diaries  of  tree-planting  and 
rotation  of  crops,  and  his  increasing  reading  on  the  political 
side  of  history,  he  found  time  to  entertain  a  stream  of  visitors 
from  aU  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  Among 
these,  in  March  1785,  were  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  who  met  at  Alexandria  {q.v.)  to  form  a  commerdal 
code  for  Oiesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac,  and  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Mount  Vernon.  From  that  motr^ent  the  current 
of  events,  leading  into  the  Annapolis  Convention  (see  Anna- 
polis, Md.)  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Convention  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  shows  Washington's  close  supervision  at  every  point. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May 
1787  to  frame  the  present  constitution,  Washington  was  present 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  though  much  against  his  will;  and 
a  unanimous  vote  at  once  made  him  the  presiding  officer.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  he  did  not  participate  in  debate;  and  he  seems 
to  have  spoken  but  once,  and  then  to  favour  an  amendment 
reducing  from  40,000  to  30,000  the  minimum  population  required 
as  a  ba^  of  representation  in  the  House.  The  mere  suggestion, 
coming  from  him,  was  sufficient,  and  the  change  was  at  once 
agreed  to.  He  approved  the  constitution  which  was  decided 
upon,  believing,  as  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  best  constitution 
which  could  be  obtained  at  that  epoch,  and  that  this  or  a  dissolu- 
tion awaits  our  choice,  and  is  the  only  alternative. "  As  president 
of  the  convention  he  signed  the  constitution,  and  kept  the'papers 
of  the  convention  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  government, 
when  they  were  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  All  his 
vast  influence  was  given  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  new 
instrument,  and  his  influence  was  probably  decisive.  When 
enough  states  had  ratified  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  time  came  to  elect  a  president,  there  was 
no  hesiution.  The  office  of  president  had  been  "  cut  to  fit  the 
measure  of  George  Washington,"  and  no  one  thought  of  any 
other  person  in  connexion  with  it. .  The  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors  made  him  the  first  president  of  the  United  States; 
their  imanimous  vote  elected  him  for  a  second  time  in  1792- 
1793;  and  even  after  he  had  positively  refused  to  serve  for  a 
thkd  term,  two  electors  voted  for  him  in  1 796-1 797*  The  public 
events  of  his  presidency  are  given  elsewhere  (see  Umtieo  States, 
§  History).  While  the  success  of  the  new  government  was  the  work 
of  many  men  and  many  causes,  one  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  factor  of  chief  importance  was  the  existence,  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  department,  of  such  a  character  as  Washington.' 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  official  intercourse  formal  dignity  and 
distinction.  It  was  he  who  secured  for  the  president  the  power 
of  removal  from  office  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate. 
His  support  of  Hamilton's  financial  plans  not  only  insured  a 
speedy  restoration  of  public  credit,  but  also,  and  even  more 
important,  gave  the  new  government  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand;  whQe  his  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  "  Whisky 
Insurrection  "  taught  a  much-needed  and  wholesome  lesson  of 
respect  for  the  Federal  power.  His  official  visits  to  New  England 
in  1789,  to  Rhode  IsUnd  in  1790  ^^  ^o  ^^^  South  in  1791 
enabled  him  to  test  pubUc  opinion  at  the  same  time  that  they 
increased  popular  interest  in  the  national  government.  Himself 
not  a  political  partisan,  he  held  the  two  natural  parties  apart, 
and  prevented  party  contest,  until  the  government  had  become 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  them.  Perhaps  the  final 
result  would  not  in  any  case  have  failed,  even  had  "  blood  and 
iron  "  been  necessary  to  bring  it  about;  but  the  quiet  attainment j 
of  the  result  was  due  to  the  personality  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  to  the  political  sense  of  the  American  people. 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  the  president  was  fairly  appreciated  during  his 
term  of  office,  or  that  he  himself  was  uniformly  respected. 
Washington  seems  never  to  have  understood  fully  either  the 
nature,  the  significance,  or  the  inevitable  necessity  of  party 
government  in  a  repubUc.  Instead,  he  attempted  to  balance 
party  against  party,  selected  representatives  of  opposing  political 
views  to  serve  in  his  first  cabinet,  and  sought  in  that  way  to 
neutralize  the  effects  of  parties.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  two  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  exponents  for  the  most  part  of  diametric- 
ally opposite  political  doctrines,  soon  occupied  the  position,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  of  "  two  game-cocks  in  a  pit." 
The  unconscious  drift  of  Washington'^  mind  was  toward  the 
Federalist  party;  his  letters  to  La  Fayette  and  to  Patrick  Henry, 
in  December  1798  and  January  1799,  make  that  evident  even 
without  the  record  of  his  earlier  career  as  president.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that,  to  a  man  with  his  type  of  mind  and  his  extra- 
ordinary experience,  the  practical  sagacity,  farsightedness  and 
aggressive  courage  of  the  Federalists  should  not  have  seemed 
to  embody  the  best  political  wisdom,  however  Uttle  he  may  have 
been  disposed  to  ally  himself  with  any  party  group  or  subscribe 
to  any  comprehensive  creed.  Accordingly,  when  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  came  to  be  formed,  about  1793,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  its  leaders  would  long  submit  with  patience  to 
the  continual  interposition  of  Washington's  name  and  influence 
between  themselves  and  their  opponents;  but  they  maintained 
a  calm  exterior.  Some  of  their  followers  were  less  discreet. 
The  president's  proclamation  of  ncutnolity,  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  excited  them  to  anger;  his  support  of 
Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  roused  them  to  fury.  His 
firmness  in  thwarting  the  activities  of  Edmond  Charles  Edouard 
Genet,  minister  from  France,  alienated  the  partisans  of  France; 
his  suppression  of  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection  "  aroused  in  some 
the  fear  of  a  military  despotism.  Forged  letters,  purporting 
to  show  hb  desire  to  abandon  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were 
published;  he  was  accused  of  drawing  more  than  his  salary; 
his  manners  were  ridiculed  as  "  aping  monarchy  ";  hints  of 
the  propriety  of  a  guillotine  for  his  benefit  began  to  appear; 
he  was  spoketi  of  as  the  "  stepfather  of  his  country."  The  brutal 
attacks,  exceeding  in  virulence  anything  that  would  be  tolerated 
to-day,  embittered  his  presidency,  especially  during  his  second 
term:  in  1793  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  a  cabinet 
meeting,  that  "  he  would  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  situation,"  and  that  "  he  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  oflice,  and  that 
was  every  moment  since."  The  most  unpleasant  portions  of 
Jefferson's  Anas  are  those  in  which,  with  an  air  of  psychological 
dissection,  he  details  the  storms  of  passion  into  which  the  president 
was  driven  by  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  him.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  these  attacks  represented  the 
feeling  of  any  save  a  small  minority  of  the  politicians;  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  president,  and  his  election 
would  have  been  unanimous  in  1796,  as  in  1792  and  1789,  had 
he  been  willing  to  serve. 

He  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1797,*  and  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  his  journey  thither  being  markol  by  popular  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  esteem.  At  Mount  Vernon,  which  had 
suffered  from  neglect  during  his  absence,  he  resumed  the  planta- 
tion life  which  he  loved,  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  care 
of  his  slaves.  He  bad  resolved  some  time  before  never  to  obtain 
another  slave,  and  "  wished  from  his  soul  "  that  Virginia  could 
be  persuaded  to  abolish  slavery;  "  it  might  prevent  much  future 
mischief  ";  but  the  unprecedented  profitableness  of  the  cotton 
industry,  under  the  impetus  of  the  recently  invented  cotton 
gin,  had  already  begun  to  change  public  sentiment  regarding 
slavery,  and  Washington  was  too  old  to  attempt  further  innova- 
tions. Visitors  continued  to  flock  to  him,  and  his  correspondence, 
as  always,  took  a  wide  range.  In  1798  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provisional  army  raised  in  anticipation  of  war  with 

*He  had  previously,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  September  1796, 
issued  a  notable  "  Farewell  Address  "  to  the  American  people. 


France,  and  was  fretted  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  quarreb 
of  Federalist  politicians  over  the  distribution  of  commissbns. 
In  the  midst  of  these  military  preparations  he  was  struck  down 
by  sudden  illness,  which  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and  died  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December  1799.  His  disorder  was  ao 
ocdematous  affection  of  the  wind-pipe,  contracted  by  exposore 
during  a  long  ride  in  a  snowstorm,  and  aggravated  by  neglect 
and  by  such  contemporary  remedies  as  bleeding,  gaii^cs  of 
"  molasses,  vinegar  and  butter  "  and  "  vinegar  and  sage  tea," 
which  "  almost  suffocated  him,"  and  a  blister  of  cantharides 
on  the  throat.  He  died  as  simply  as  he  had  lived;  his  last  words 
were  only  business  directions,  affectionate  remembrances  to 
relative,  and  repeated  apologies  to  the  physicians  and  attendants 
for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  them.  Just  before  he  died,  s^ys 
his  secretary,  Tobias  Lear,  he  felt  his  own  pulse;  his  countenance 
changed;  the  attending  physician  placed  his  hands  over  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  man,  "  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or 
a  sigh."  The  third  of  the  series  of  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  five  days  after  his  death,  by  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia,  later  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
states  exactly,  if  somewhat  rhetorically,  the  position  of  Washing- 
tion  in  American  history:  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."*  His  will  contained  a  pro- 
vision freeing  his  slaves,  and  a  request  that  no  oration  be  pro- 
nounced at  his  funeral.  His  remains  rest  in  the  family  vault 
at  Mount  Vernon  (q.v.)^  which  since  i860  has  been  hdd  by  an 
association,  practically  as  national  property. 

All  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  Washington  was  of 
imposing  presence.  He  measured  just  6  ft.  when  prepared  for 
burial;  but  his  height  in  his  prime,  as  given  in  his  orders  for 
clothes  from  London,  was  3  in.  more.  La  Fayette  ays 
that  his  hands  were  "  the  largest  he  ever  saw  on  a  man." 
Custis  says  that  his  complexion  was  "  fair,  but  considerably 
florid."  His  weight  was  about  220  tt>.  Evidently  it  was  his 
extraordinary  dignity  and  poise,  forbidding  even  the  suggestion 
of  familiarity,  quite  as  much  as  his  stature,  that  impressed  those 
who  knew  him.  The  various  and  widely-differing  portraits  of 
him  find  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Justin 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Winsor 
thinks  that  "  the  favourite  profile  has  been  unquestionably 
Houdon's,  with  Gilbert  Stuart's  canvas  for  the  full  face,  and 
probably  John  Trumbull's  for  the  figure."  Stuart's  face,  however 
with  its  calm  and  benign  expression,  has  fixed  the  popular 
notion  of  Washington. 

Washington  was  childless:  the  people  of  his  time  said  be 
was  the  father  only  of  his  country.  Collateral  branches  of  tlse 
family  have  given  the  Lees,  the  Custises,  and  other  families  a 
claim  to  an  infusion  of  the  blood. 

Bibliography. — ^A  complete  bibliography  of  books  relating  to 
Washington  would  be  very  voluminous.  The  best  edit bn  of  his 
WrittHf^s  is  that  of  W.  C.  Ford  (14  vols.,  Kcw  York,  1889-1893). 
Sparks's  edition  (12  vols.,  Boston,  1837)  has  in  the  main  been  super- 
sc<led,  though  it  contains  some  papers  not  included  by  Foid.aiidthe 
Life,  which  comprises  vol.  i.,  still  has  value.  I.  D.RichaitUbii'fl 
Afessages  and  Papers  0/  the  Presidents  (vol.  i.,  VVoshington.  1806) 
collects  the  presidential  messages  and  proclamations,  with  a  (em 
omissions.  A  descriptive  list  of  biographies  and  biographical 
sketches  is  given  in  W.  S.  Baker's  BiUiotheea  Wasktn^onicM 
(Philadelphia,  1889).  The  most  important  lives  are  those  of  lofan 
Marshall  (Philadelphia,  1804-1807),  David  Ramsay  (New  York. 
1807),  Washington  I r\'ing  (New  York,  1855-1859),  E.  E.  Hale  (Xew 
York,  1888),  H.  C.  Lodge  (Boston,  1889;  rev.  ed.,  1898).  B.  T. 
Thayer  (New  York,  1894)  and  Woodrow  Wilson  (New  York.  189:). 
Valuable  for  their  presentation  of  differing  aspects  of  Washinctoo's 
career  arc:  W.  S.  Baker's  Itinerary  of  Washington  (Philadclphu, 
1892),  H.  B.  Carrington's  Washtnf>ton  the  Soldier  (New  York.  ib99)> 
G.  W.  P.  Custis's  Recolleaions  and  PrivaU  Memoirs  of  WaskintiM. 
(New  York,  i860),  P.  L.  Ford's  True  George  Washington  (PttiU- 
delphia,  1896)  and  R.  Rush's  Washington  in  Domestic  L^e  (PhtJa- 
dclphia  1857).  The  larger  comprehensive  histories  of  the  Tnited 
States  by  Bancroft.  Hildreih,  Winsor,  McMastcr,  Von  Hoist.  Schoulef 
and  A\*ery,  the  biof^'aphies  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  **  xr^e*, 
and  Hart  s  "  American  Nation  "  series,  are  indi^ixnsable.  There 
is  an  interesting  attempt  to  make  a  composite  portrait  of  Washlnctoo 
in  Science  (December  11,  1885).  (W.MacD.*) 

'  This  characterization  originated  with  Henry  Lee. 
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10  Ki.  BL  c4  ntei  uuUce).  Pop.  (1S90)  130^91;  (1900) 
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laiq.  D.  lying  Iwtirccn  the  Anicouia  river  and  Rock  Cnek, 
id  riung  fiDm  the  low  buik  lA  (he  Pol 
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Lhe  hjnDCT  ctty  of  Georgetown,  the  viUaKS  of  AucoBtii, 
Sri{hIiniod,    Tcniullytown,  and  othei  suburban  dulricts. 

Stall  and  Parki.^Tbc  origina]  plin  o!  the  dty,  which  wu 
pnpaied  by  Major  Piene  Chatia  L'Enl»iit  (jJ5i-j8is),  under 
ihc  uipeivBioa  ol  President  WuIUnpon  and  Thomu  Jefienoa,' 
ni  a  maMeipiece  in  landicapc  itchitcciure  lai  in  ihe  main 
it  hu  been  pteserved.  Beudes  llrcett  nianing  east  and  we»l, 
■hich  are  named  by  the  leltera  o[  the  alphabet,  and  ureeu 
ruruung  rwflh  and  iDuth,  which  aie  numbered,  there  are  avenues 
umtd  for  vuious  slates,  which  radiate  From  two  foci— the 
Cipitol  and  the  While  House— or  travene  the  city  without  any 
Gird  plan.    Nortb  and  south  of  the  Capitol  tbey  are  numbered; 

tincoiihed  by  anneiing  to  the  name  or  kltet  the  name  ol  the 
quinet:  N.W„  S.W„  N.E.  or  S.E.— the  city  is  divided  into 
lime  four  part*  by  North  Capitol,  East  Cipitol  and  South 
Ci)iiiol  itreeu,  which  imeiseci  m  ihf  Capitol.  The  width  oF  the 
ivaui  is  from  i»  10  160  ft.  and  the  width  of  the  streets  from 
to  ID  in  it.  More  than  one-hall  the  srca  of  the  dly  is  comprised 
ID  its  streets,  avenues  and  public  parks.     Among  the  principal 

ud  Shoidui  dicles.  New  Himpsbire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
Aveoun  ud  i6tb  Stteel,  aU  in  the  N  W.  quartet  of  llie  city. 
The  piincqul  business  streets  ait  Petmtytvania  Avenue  (etpeci- 
■     -    -    ■  and  the  White  House)  and  Jlh,gth,t4th 


nd  many  of  them  havi 
:mrchiiig  shade  trees  ant 
/  eveiy  intersection  of  tw. 
avcDDcs  is  a  circle  01  square  in  whichis  the  statue  of  some  notibli 
Ameiiao  whose  name  the  square  bears.     At  the  intciseclioi 

small  triaogular  gnss  plot  at  least.  In  L'Enfant  *s  plan  a  pari 
or  null  was  to  cilend  from  the  CatHlol  to  tbe  While  House 
Insleid  of  this  ibe  mill  extends  from  the  Capitol  to  Wsshingloi 
MmusKDI.  wbicb  stands  neu  the  intciseclion  of  lines  west  fion 
the  Cipiio)  and  south  from  Ihe  While  House.  In  looi ,  howevei 
aaomiuian  (DanielHudunBurnbam,  C.  F  McKim,  Auguslu 
St  Ciudens  and  F.  I.  Olmsted,  Jr.}  was  appointed  by  authorit; 
o^  Ibe  United  Slates  Senate  to  prepare  plans  for  the  beaulifi 
citiOQ  of  the  dty  and  this  body,  seeking  in  the  main  to  relum  ti 
L'£alant's  plan,  has  submitted  a  design  For  a  park-like  treat  men 
oi  the  entire  district  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maiyiani 
ivnncs  from  tbe  Capital  to  the  White  House  and  between  lowe 
Nn  Voik  Avenue  and  the  Potomac,  with  an  elm-shaded  ma] 

*iJi  a  group  of  offidal  a    '     '      "' 


uD  lad  Peansylva 


•  group 


od  with  B  Unci 


lelowB,  is  the  National  Zaologioi  Paiic  (under  the  contr 

e  site.  North  of  Ibis  and  exiending  to  the  bountlary  tjf  tl 
lie  actual  Hirveving  and  layini  out  of  the  city  was  done  I 
rwEl1icott(l7M-ieio).acivilinliiwer.wholudbeeneinpliiyi 
iBy_  tHwndiTV  di^poiei,  who  became  surveyor-geiieral  of  tl 

uhtaulici  at  ihe  Uniltd  Sutei  Military  Academy  al  Wc 


DiHuU.— Tlie  dimaie  ol  Waslunrton  is  characteriied  by  great 
midity.  lang-conijnued  and  lofnewhat  oppressive  heat  in  lummer, 
d  mild  winten.  During  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  ending 
•cember  1903  Che  mean  winter  temperature  (December.  January 


'."nU^";^ 


.lrem«  ranged,  h 
>n  absolute  minim 

the  year      Althoi 


B.  H.  LatiobeaTida.,. 
1B6S)       It   con.iil.  .1 

Ti4'fi"''ni'i'Mit!'- 

Igned  by  Thomas  I 
Thonui  Crawford.    1'! 


rlyn:  "De  So 
y  Chap;nan;  ■  1 


T  modified  by 


0..fiei,  which  niei  Ina  hciihl^i6ai  It. 
iM  of  Liberty  fiitj.  iff  It    high)  bi 


■  ''.'.>rin  'ihf'"Mrisi.ii"?^''"ii'^il'  bj 
ur-.nmol  Pocahontas ''(I6i3),byJohn 
iik^iion  of,  (he  Pdgnms  from  DelFl 


o  and  alJl'luitrade'  'r'he'G^liilcHou*''™/ 
Jesign,  by  Jarnes  Hobnn.  who  clmel,  follow. 


tHilure«"of  Hoban's'pl)n''wrr  ™t"Qred  "East  ol  ih*e  Whi'e  Ko'dw 
and  obMnicling  ihr  view  [ram  it  (o  ihe  Capitol  stands  the  oldesl  ol 
the  detsrtmenial  buildings.  Ihe  Treaiury  Building  (anhileo, 
Robert  Mills  (i7Si-iS}jl,  (hen  US  anhiiect),  an  imposing  edifice 
mainly  dI  giardie,  510  u.  long  and  3S0  ft  wide,  on  (he  east  from 
is  a  colonnade  of  uiiny-eighi  Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  ol  the 
other  three  sides  is  an  Ionic  portico  On  tbe  oppo^te  side  of  Ihe 
White  House  ia  a  massive  granite  biiitdrrv  of  the  State,  War  and 
F^avy  Depanmenii,  J67  Ft. long  and  34a  ft.  wide  Tiic  Library  of 
Congrem  liSSa-iSg;:  cost,  exclusive  of  lite,  over  (6.000,000), 
■i>uth«it  ol  the  Cnpiiot.  was  dr^ignrd  by  Smithmeyer  «  Peli. 
and  the  designs  were  modified  by  Edward  Pranx  Cawy  (b    ia6l). 

and  cnchnes  faur  courts  arid  a  central  rolunda  siimuninted  by  a  flat 
t>lafk  copper  dome,  with  gilded  paneU  and  a  lantern.  The  exterior 
walla  are  of  white  New  Hampshire  granite,  and  (he  waits  of  the 


<  See  Clenn  Brown.  Tht  Htn 
'  T^e  allegorical  decoralioi 


foflktUmlKlSUUiCafiUHi 
t  ponico  are  1^  Thomas  Crav 


House  -msi-    At  the  ean  door  ol  ihe 
(ie;e:  modelled  by  Randolph  Rogers} 

' '  Conntcirfwiih  I'he  l?a'p>tol  by  lub 
N  E   ol  Ihe  Capiiol  reso 
(190S)  of  the  House  of  f 


ith  Ihe  Library  of  Cangrca 


WASHINGTON 

tiarrlond  pan  lid  and  vhU?  rnrLrrcned 


54i00a.«)o),  doiEncd  by  Dinid  H 
(Mio  building  of  wh' -  " 


hradquanm  of  the  Dcpnimenl  ul  >■ 
ihF  Pattm  Cflictl.  .ilh  Doric  p.jr„... 


urrtt,  and  conuini  nlici  of  Lincoln  collFctnl  l>y  O.  K.  Oldniyd. 

tlut  (TCCIcd  CO  tKr  mcmoiy  dE  Gtorgr  Waihingtan.  ll  ii  >  plai 
oiwliilt  of  whiw  Maryland  natble.  SS  ''■  "quare  at  (he  baie  an 
jSS  fl.  in  liriBh"  ■  'I  •"  t"*""  i"  '*4S.  >>"'  "«  •™1'  »i  abandom 
ID  iSSS-1877,  but  «•  complclal  .a  1M4  al  a  can  of  tl  joo.ooc 
Among  Maluci  d  Waahington  ir  the  haU-nude  leaud  lifUR  dU 
by  CmiKHiEh  iiiOieSmilh»ni»nlnBtitiiiion,aodaB  cqumnan  Had 
(1860)  oTWltUnitoB  at  Uic  Battle  of  Princeton  by  ClaiV  Milli  1 
Waihiopon  Cir*.  Among  ihe  oilier  prominenl  Maluet  ar 
tbe  iqiintiiaB  lUlue  (19CA)  of  Gneial  Philip  Sheridan  in  Sheridf 
Cifclc.  by  Cuuon  Botgtuni:  an  equeitrian  Balue  oC  Cennal  Slicmu 
near  the  Trcaurv  BDildinc.  by  Carl  Rohl-Smiih:  a  itaiuc 
Ftedericlilhe Great  (by  T.  Ophueaipreiml-' •-•>■-"-■•■-' =— 
by  Enpcior  Williani  (I.  of  Cermany)  in  I 
College  al  ihe  iDouili  of  (he  Anaoutia  tivi 
NaihSnael  Greene  <by  M.  K.  Brown)  in  S 

-  ■- '  '"  -'-Id  Scoll  in  Scott  Square  (I 

'  ■■■-ne(byl-iiii 


he  groundi  of  tiK  Soldien'  Home 
i(  Reai-Admiral  S.  F.  Du  Pont  in  L  ,,.  . 
anj^of  Rear-Admiial  D  C.  Farrago!  ( 
m  equntrian  tuiue  of  General  George 
;Vaid},  erected  by  Ihe  Society  of  tbe  I 


'X^IinLrVald 


SgurMovcriheenlranetarebyl 
dSor)  byOlin  Warner  and  Fr 


Bell  L.Pratt.  There 


fi'.lLTro';; 


mural  niiniinBi  arc  Ktiei  by  John  W.  Aleiander.  Kenyon  Ca%, 
E.  H.  Blaihfield.  Henry  Oliver  Walker  [b.  184]).  Waller  McE»en, 
Elihu  Veddet.  Charity  Sprague  Pearce  (b.  iSsH,  Edward  Simmotii 

(b.  iSsH,  George  WillougShy  Maynard  (b.  "-■—  "-'-• 

b.  iMj),  George  R.  Barw,  ft.  (b.  1B6O.  W. 
Benun  <b.  iBbll.  Walter  ShirdiT-  (b.  iBjB),  Gar 
W.  Dc  L.  Dodge  (b.  1M7)  and  othen. 


..  Dodge  (b.lM?)  and  Dtj 


\S4i),  Robetl 

A.  Mackay,  ■ 

Gari  Mekhen  (b. 

ioien  by  Waihinglon  himKll— 


iment  in  1781.    In  1S3 


., .  - popular 

Eikcn.   The  obelislt  waa  deilBncd  by  Robert  MLlIt, 
in  included  a  "  Puncheon  "^100  ft.  high  with  a 


iitnmtnl'SKitly  (iriAington,  1903). 


General  George  B.  McCldlin.  by  Frs. . ._ 

Kaiuea  of  Lincoln,'^ bv  Scott  Flannery  and  (in  Lincoln  Park)  by 
Thomai  Ball,  of  Joseph  Henry  (by  W.  W  Story)  in  thegravadaof 


}cfi"" 


S« 


rK. 


F^IUBar) 


All^'1SnS"M*'«7la*l'^'lMo?  ' 


!>(  the  PotDouc.  b  Viinua.  ai 


cm.  il  Arlingion.  •  National  Cemetery  (oF  40811  mrja).  m 
I  lie  buried  11,106  loMien  kUled  In  tbe  Civil  Wu  ■£(  in  ibe  m 

Spain:  asionf  the  diAinguiihed  oAkert   buried    here  are 

General  Philip  Hcniy  Sheridan.  Admin)  David  Dimn  Poeter. 
General  loHpn  Wheeler  and  General  Henry  W.  Lairton ;  there  ii  i 
Spanish  War  Monument;  the  noundi  an  noted  for  their  naiural 
beauty,  and  on  the  brov  of  a  hill  commanding  a  uaaaificent  \  iev 
of  the  city  it  Arlington  Hour  (t803),  thercHJenceofCeorce  Waih- 
ington  Parke  Cuttu  {I7at-lBj7),  grandvia  of  Martha  WaikiE>*UM. 
and  afterwardr  o(  Onenl  Robert  E.  La.  Cuttit'i  ion-in-laj>^  ibe 
eitaie  wai  aeiied  by  Federal  troop*  carlv  in  the  Cnil  War.  aad  ni 
bought  by  (he  United  Staiea  in  1B64:  (Sere  vat  a  military  botpital 
here  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Adimning  tbe  groanda  oi  the 
Soldiert' Home  (Jm.N.oliheCapitoDiiaNationalMiliury  Cemetery 

river,  can  of  the  flapilol.  la  (he  (Zongrcuional  Cnie(eTy  cofltairuiw 

The  gravei  of  maoy  memben  of  Congreei.  North  of  Georgetovi  1* 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  and  in  the  vieinity  of  the  Soldvn'  Home  an 
Rock  Creek,  Glenoood.  Hamony,  Proipect  Hilland  S(  Mary'i  Ceme- 


!],  &(.— The  National  Soldier 


{■Sjil,  I. 


KouK  (1891),  a  Soldiera'  and  Sailai , ,   ,.„ 

WorUwuK.  Reform  School  for  Bc^  Refono  School  for  GirU  aid 
tnduftrial  Home  School  (1871).  Among  many  private  inititutioH 
art  the  Waihington  City  Ordian  Anlum  (1B15):  Luthena  Eye. 
Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary  (1U9J:  Epucopa)  Eye.  Ear  and  Thnat 
Hoqillal  (1807)1  Providence  Hoqiital  (iWli  Si«eri  al  Charrty); 
Geuge  Wadiington  Univenity  Hotpital  (lefll);  Cemema 
Univerjlty  HoipTtal  (1898);  Columbia  Hoipital  lor  Women  (i««); 
Childicn't  Hospital  (1871);  Waihington  hoapital  for  Foundbig. 
(IS97);  Children'i  Temporary  Home  (1890;  for  n(YrD=);  a 
German  Orphan  A.ylum  [1879):  Waihinnon  ffome  for  fnouable. 
ria89);  Home  iot  the  Afed  I1871);  Ihe  IVarional  Lurheno  Home 
(iS^i;   the   Methodist   Home   (1890)   and    Baptifl    Home  (lUo). 


or  hard  Labour,  and  that  Uiy 


ill  family  whea  al 

-  ■— '  Labour.  aOL 

,.   _.,_  HiileCpurr^ 

a  Board  of  Cbatitiea,  cont 


(SS 


il  Convention  a>  "  The  Columbian   Co 
ilumbia  ";  endowed  by  W    W.  Coimn 


in  Ore  Man  W  ol  II 
'mer^^buiMim  w 


WASHINGTON 


ud  Scinca  with  ■  frsdiHtc  dcnnmnit  (i<9]),  t  Co1k«  of  the 

Pollliol    SeiracM    (1907).    Warfiinpon    Coll™    ol    Enjinwrinj. 
ifi™ioMo(arrhittclumiid«tuKition  (1907).!  Urpjrtmrfll  of  L»w 

cJ  bn^tutry  (tU7).  the  Nuunal  CaUcgE  of  F^rm^cvrunilnl  with 
<^  usivRWy  in  1906).  ind  J  CollFgcolVMEHniry  Medicine  (1908). 

— rv-^    'iricoiporiilHl    1867;   opened    \ 


rcoii^™ 


miheCubolk' 
cMlftbecity, 


a  Sc'hoal  <A  SdcuI 


I  uf  ered  by  I  he  S«cre1  ai 


%'cslunbU  i^ilalSn  lor  the'&(  ind  Dumb  (lee  DtAr  akd 
Den).  <■  Kendall  Cnn.  in  the  nonh-tuleni  can  cl  ihe  tjiy.  i> 
cubbdikI  «f  Kendall  ichoal  U  tccniwlaTV  ichooi>  and  of  Galbudol 
Cillttc  (called  in  1(64-189]  the  Nalional  Deal  Muit  Colloge^  the 
lenrnl  nne  ii  in  honour  d  Dr  T  H  Callaudel);  >I  wa>  the  RrK 
nitiiotioa  to  live  colkfiate  counei  lo  The  deaf,  and  il  haa  received 
C(H|Riiional  appropnaliona,  though  11  11  a  fHivalc  loundalion, 
WiAinetoA  haa  alio  wveral  aca8cmiei»  feminariet  ami  imall 
iMtta;  inune  the  latter  are  St  Jshn'i  Collece  (Roman  Catholic, 
ilisiand  Waihinilon  Chriniati  College  (nontectanan.  1901)  The 
WaihiniiiM  Colkie  of  Law  ^le•)(>)  ii  an  eyesini  Khoc4  etpecially 


The  Ciraefie  Inn 


■unkind ;  and  i 


ined  in  Ibe  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  WaihinElan.  lounded  by  Andrew 
,   ii  tjnigned   ■■  m  _  encouraje  in   the 


partmenti  had  bttn  ori 
intory"  (I90J)  ml 


ZZ^ 


Itmnih.  wit 

NY)i  CtophyuEil  ReMith.  with  a  laboratory  llooh-1907)  at 
na^epaa— inveitiuliaiu  have  been  earned  on  bv  the  US 
CeiApcal  Survey  and  at  McCill  Univrru.y.  Toroolo,  Hmorital 
mafch  (t9t>j};  Marine  Biology,  with  a  laboratory  llflO^J  at 
Ton^faa,  FlondaL  I»1mdiao  Aafromrlry  (tD06.  w«1t  la  earned  on 
esBully  at  Dudley  Obatrvatory.  Albiny/Nrw  ViHk).  Re«arch 

inffviurioaa  (snee  ioo<)  had  b«i 
•liveiiTin:.  Solar   PV<":^_w;l'' 

Tmedrial  MatAeri&m  ti',  ^ 
■utnoiion  had  akuitrd  Lulh^ 


,rn«iDnaiyaleandWe5ld 

MatAeri&m  (1903;  headqvanen  in  Waahinfton);  ' 

L^j  -._.^.-j  1  ...L„  D — L^_i.  ^1,  hia  horticultural  capi 

/nJii  ilrduMi  iince  19 

uv  to  a  large  degree  m 


T)v  learned  aeciel^a  of  Waihinitc 
KiiUoilDn  Academy  at  ScieneeaTlSfS),  a  "  lederal  head 
lliaindedLS79;ineoTp0raied  1ftS7),whvhhupubliihe?7i 


^ssi 


..  -^ of  the  Smilh»rian  Inniiulion) 

iIWMriuI  |iM»'iS9S^  Hnce  ISoB  pubUihed 
^nthropolopca]    Aitociaiion),   tSe   Nalional 


dk  publUui  be  If 


£%S!ii'^ 

Pr«t(rf.™>°  "Is 


c  ol   Repretentaiivei.  the  Patent  Office,  the 

K ■«■■»■■«  wi  nHiicultucG-  ihe  B«anie  Gardena.  the  Bureau  ol 
Tie>,  the  Naval  Oburvalory.  Ihe  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Coau  and  CeodelK  Survey.  _  The  Public  Library,  containing  about 

C<>miiaiiira;i«i,— Seven  raiFwavi  enter  Ihe  city;  Ihe  Philadelphia. 
Ballinure  &  Waahinglon  diviiion  of  Ihe  Pcnnirlvania  Synem.  Ihe 
Ballimore  A  Ohio,  IheSoulhcm.  the  Chciapcalie  Si  Ohio,  Ihe  Waih- 
ingion,  Baliiaure  A  Annapolia.  Ihe  Wa>h<ngIon  Southern  and  Ihe 
Vi^ihiniiaa.AleundriaftMt  Vernon.  Steamboati  ply  daily  from 
the  fool  ol  Seventh  Street  to  Mcnandria.  Ml  Vernon.  Old  Point 
Comlonand  Norfolk,  and  at  Old  Point  Comfort  there  n  connciion 
wiih  boat!  for  New  York.    Theie  b  alio  an  hourly  Icrry  lervin  to 

more.  Pliiladelt^ia.  New  York  and  BoUon.    Hie  (Imt  lailwaya. 

the  tiiburha.  connect  at  imral  pi»ni>  with  inieruiban  rapwayi  in 


rfi'S 


Only  s 


re  of  liilla 


large.  In  190s  Ibe 
»S9?9?»6.il' ordnance  and  ordnance  Morca  (in  the  N.ivy  Yard 
on  Ihe  bank  of  Ihe  Anacoatia  river).  15.331,4591  and  ilaeneravinc 
and  plale  priming,  tj  499.517-  The  total  value  of  Ihe  produdt  « 
all  the  faclonea  m  the  DitlncI  which  were  operated  under  pnvate 
ownerihip  amounted  to  tl«..U9'l».  and  ^.575.47'.  or  51^  •• 
Ihit  wa>  ihc  value  01  [Minting  and  pubhthing,  bread  and  other 
bakery  producti,  gat  and  malt  liquort. 

Cwernmrnf.— Wuhingion  i)  the  teal  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  Ihe  Uoiifd  Slain  and  ai  such  is  not  sell-ruled,  but 
governed  by  Ihe  Federal  Congreii,  The  ciiy  was  charieied  in 
i3ol.  wilh  a  mayor  appointed  annually  by  the  president  ol  ibe 
Uniltd  Slates  and  an  eleciive  council  ol  Iwochambcn.    The 

people  (Mcnnially)  Imm  tSio  lo  1871-  In  iS;i  Ihe  Federal 
Congrm  repealed  Ihe  choilen  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
and  rslabli^d  a  new  government  for  the  entire  Di^lnct.  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  a  secretary,  a  board  of  public  works,  a 
bckird  of  health  and  a  council  appointed  by  Ihc  pti^ident  with 
Ihe  concurrence  of  Ihe  Senate,  and  a  Houw  □(  Delegates  and  a 
delegate  to  Ihe  Nalional  Houm  ol  RepTneiitatives  elected  by 
ihe  people.  In  1874  Congress  lubsliluled  a  government  by  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  pie»dcnl  with  Ihe  concurrence 

ol  the  Distrid.  and  the  third  cammissioncr  must  be  an  oKccr  of 
Ibe  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Uiiiltd  Slates  Army.  The  people 
of  tbe  District  luve  no  voice  in  ils  government,  have  no  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  do  nol  vole  lor  Ihc  president  ol  Ibe 
United  Sialei.  The  District  commissioners  are  ihe  chief  execu- 
tive oflicen.  Congress  and  the  commissioners  legislate  for  Ibe 
District;   the   president,   the   commiuiDncts  and  ihe  supreme 


It  ol  WasbiDfloa  ia  paid 


WASHINGTON 


by  the  Diitcicl  ol  Columbia  and  one-half  by  tbe  United  Stain. 
Tlic  revtnue  of  the  Didcicl,  which  b  derived  fiom  a  pmpctty 
tax  and  fioni  various  liccncea,  it  paid  into  the  United  Stale* 
Tieatuiy :  appropriation!,  always  ipecific  and  based  on  tiLimaiea 
prepared  by  the  commiaioneii.  are  made  only  by  Congms; 
and  all  accounts  are  audited  by  Ibe  Trcasuiy  Department. 
The  government  owns  the  waterworli.  by  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  taken  [lOm  the  Pttlomac  at  the  Great  Falli, 
conducted  lot  ii  m.  through  an  aqueduct  9  It.  in  diameter  and 
fillered  through  a  sand  lUtration  plant. 
The  govcrnmcni  ot  the  Dntrict  hu  been  unifomdv  oallent, 


(.  a  younger  broihcr 

morninffH  aficr'scx-cn  o'cloclt  in  ilie  evcnin|.  or  during  the  boun 
when  the  public  ecliool*  are  in  kuuhl 

//iilory— During  Ihe  War  of  Independence  Philadelphia  iras 
the  principal  leat  of  the  Conlinental  Congress,  but  it  was  driven 
thence  in  17SJ  by  rautinous  soldiers,  and  for  Ihe  succeeding 
seven  years  (he  discussion  of  a  permanent  site  Cor  the  national 
capnlal  was  chuacttriad  by  sectional  jealousy,  and  their  was 
a  strong  senliment  against  choosing  a  state  capital  u  a  luge 
city  lest  it  ^ould  interfere  with  Ihe  Federal  government.  The 
Conslilulion.  drafted  in  1787,  aulhonied  Congress  "  10  eiercise 
eiclusive  legi^iion  in  all  cases  whalsocver.  over  such  district 
(not  eiceeding  10  sq.  m.)  as  may.  by  ctssioo  of  particular 
wales,  and  ihe  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment oi  the  United  Stales,"  Virginia  and  Maryland  promised 
such  a  cession;  President  Washington  was  known  to  be  in  favour 
ol  a  site  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  July  1 790  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  return  lor  Thomas  Jeffcison's  assistance  in  passing  ihe  biU 

ment,  helped  Jefferson  Id  pass  a  bill  for  establishing  the  capiiol 
on  Ihe  Potomac,  by  which  the  ptrsideot  was  auihorizcd  10  select 
a  site  anywhere  along  the  Potomac  between  tbe  Eastern  Branch 
(Anacostia)  and  the  Conococheague  ri> 


le  necessary  survcya  and  provide  accom- 
ccplion  of  Congress  in  1*00.  The  com- 
Johnson  (17)1-1810)  and  Daniel  Carroll 
(i7S6-i8j9)  ol  Maryland  and  Dr  David  Stuart  of  Virginia- 
gave  the  city  ill  name;  Major  L'Eniant  drew  iia  plan,  and 
Andrew  Ellicolt  laid  it  out.  When,  in  i£oo,  the  goveramcnl 
was  removed  lo  Washington  it  was  "  a  backwoods  seitlemeni  in 
the  wilderness  ";  as  a  city  it  eiiiled  principally  on  paper,  and 
Ihe  magnificence  of  the  design  only  served  10  emphasize  the 
poverty  of  the  execution.  One  wing  of  the  Capiiol  and  the 
President's  House  were  nearly  completed,  but  much  ol  ihe  land 
surrounding  the  Capitol  was  a  marsh;  there  were  no  streets 
worthy  of  the  name.  Ihe  loads  were  very  bad,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  were  obliged  ID  lodge  in  Ceorgelown.  For  many 
years  such  characteriialions  as  "  Wilderness  Ciiy,"  "  Capital 
of  Miserable  Huts,"  "  City  ol  Streets  without  Houses,"  "  Cily 
of  MagniAcenl  Distances  "  and  ''  A  Mudhole  almost  Equal  to 
the  Great  Serbonian  Bog"  were  common.  Resolutions  were 
frequently  offered  by  some  dissusted  member  ol  Congress  for 
the  removal  of  the  capital.  In  iSm,  during  Ihe  second  war  with 
Great  Brilain.  Ihe  British,  after  delealing  on  the  i4lh  of  August 
an  American  force  at  Bladensburg.  Prince  George  county, 
Maryland,  about  6  m.  N.E.  ol  Washington,  occupied  the  cily 
md  burned  the  Capiiol.  the  President's  House,  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  the  Navy  Yard.  In  the  following  year  when 
a  bdl  approprialing  Isoo.ooo  for  rebuilding  was  before  Congress 
tt  wi I h  formidable  '         ->-"----.  -- ■■ 


Tber 


lofre 


lo  the  I 


1S46. 


retroceded  to  ihai  si 


in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Atexaiidria,  which  had  nSend  fran 
Ibe  neglect  of  Congress.  The  lethargy  ol  the  nation  toward 
iu  capilat  suddenly  vanished  at  Ihe  outbreak  of  Ihe  Civil  War. 
At  the  close  of  ihe  first  day's  bombatdDienl  ol  Fort  Sumter 
(April  iith.  iS5i)  Leroy  P.  Walker  (iSi  j-iSS*),  ihe  Confederate 
Secretary  ol  War,  boasted  that  before  Ihe  ist  of  ^fay  the  Con. 
federate  flag  would  float  over  the  Capiiol.  Tbe  North,  alarmed 
Washington  into  a  gnat 


Throi 


It  the  » 


ecled  it 


ail  sides 


'ilh  St 
re  of  tha  military 


impaigns  agains 


.     _        _  Ihe  South,  here 

irgesl  depot  ol  mililary  lu  " 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  tbe  wounded.  Although  several  times 
threatened  by  the  South,  Washington  was  never  really  in  danger 
eicept  in  July  1864  when  General  Jubal  A.  Early  advanced 
against  it  with  11,000  veterans,  defeated  CcRcial  Lew  Wallace 
with  about  jjoo  men  at  Monocacy  Bridge  on  the  6th,  and  on 
Ihe  nth  appeared  before  the  fortifications,  wbirh  were  at 
tbe  tine  defended  by  only  a  Few  thousand   nw  tiwps:  iW 

In  Ihe  city,  on  the  ijrd  and  igth  of  May  1S65,  PiesidenI 
Andrew  Johnson  reviewed  the  reluming  soldiers  of  the  Union 

Tbe  population  of  Washington  increased  from  6t,lit  10 
i09,icjg  or  7S  6%  in  the  decade  from  iS6a  to  1S70.  and  the 
stirring  eSecIs  ol  the  Civil  War  were  far-reaching.  The  dly  hid 
been  founded  on  100  elaborate  and  extensive  a  plan  to  be  left 
lo  the  inilialive  and  unaided  resources  of  its  dliiens.  But  under 
Ihe  new  Form  of  government  which  was  instituted  in  1871  a 

Alexander  R.Shepherd.(ia3s-n)oi),  the govemorof  the  District 
and  president  of  the  board  of  public  works.  Temporary  finanoii 
embarrassment  followed,  but  when  Ihe  Federal  joveitimml  had 
taken  upon  ilseil  half  the  burden  and  established  the  tatatmic 
adminiiltalion  ol  the  commissioners,  the  problem  of  be«mifyiiig 

T-' '  -■      rrT  'd.  neSleryB/l»'iuikBirt«i,i*iW»i»Ml 

.  .  IL  R.  Wilson,  IfutiKflfli,  ikt  CiptM 

I    .1  i',"l);C.H,  Forbei-Linduy.  I»'iufairr». 

r  .    <  ■:,/'.  tirnmna  (Philadelphia,  loog);  F  A 

\.":  .   r      I  .'  •■:< liial."  in  UP.  Powell's  MrWicri-u 

■      '^■-  Vork.  1900):  William  V.  Coa.  (»■- 

J'       I  . '  '.  '  '.'1  Amotrury  tj lit  Euaitakmna  •! At 

'  '    <         ;.-.''   rruJ  0/  Cofimfria  (Washinfton.  190O; 
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and  county-seat  ol  Davitsi  CDonty. 
m.  N.E.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  (iSoo) 
ihom  3gT  were  foreign  bom  and  in 
1404.  It  is  served  by  Ihe  Bahimoee 
'bicb  ha*  repair  shops  here}  and  ihe 
le  city  has  ■  public 
the  shipping  point  of 


VASHINOTOH.  a  city 

6064.  (1900)  85^1,  of 
negroes.  (1410  census) 
li  Ohio  South  Wette 


It  Indianapolis  railwi 


i8i«ar 


Icoal-ra 

d  fireclay  in  Ihe  virinily, 

iclory  product  in  igoj  was  (i.iet.yio 

Ktric  lighting  plant.    WaihingtOQ  was  tetiled  in 


teredas 


Idly  in 


WASHINOTOH  (or  Washihcton  Couit  Hoitsi).  a  dty  and 

the  county-scat  oF  Fayette  county,  Ohio.  U.SA.,  on  Paint 
Creek,  js  m,  S.E,  of  Springfield.  Top.  (1880)  3708.  (iBool  S7ti, 
(t»oo)  57S1  (708  negroes);  (1910)  7277.  It  b  served  by  Ihe 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cindnnali  &  Muskingum  Valley  (Peon- 
■ylvania  Ijnes).  the  Detniil.  Ttdedo  &  Ironlon.  and  Ihe  Cindn- 
nail.  HamJton&  Dayton  railways.  Il  Is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
slock  and  poultry-raising  region,  has  a  large  poultry -packing 
house  and  various  manufactures.  Washington,  or  Washingloa 
Court  House  as  it  it  alien  called  lo  dittinguiih  it  Irom  Ihe 
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•ilitc  ol  Wastimctan  in  CuemKy  county,  Ohio, 


il  PilUburE 
>n  Chuticn 


mnir,  FauuylviDia.  U.S.A..  about  i 

tai  >bouI  JO  a.  N.E.  o(  Wh«Ung,  Wo 

Cnit    Pcii.  [19m)  7670,  of  wham  46s  wen  lorog 

gSinRDtfroa:  (iqio)  18,778.    Wsshingion  11  ur 

■uiti  Uw  oi  the  Bdtimon  li  Ohio,  Ihe  Cliaiticra  Va 

(Jtbe  Kiubuig,  Cinciniuill,  Chkago  k  St  Louii  (P< 


fHutmri.    Among 

BW17  cDun-houK  <m  whicta  xit  the  rooini  ol  the  Wutainglon 
Cliumr  HislDricid  Society),  the  Federal  building,  two  boipitili, 
iV.UCA.  building  and  ■  public  library.  It  a  the  seat  oi 
tuhin^tos  ud  Jeffenon  College,  o!  Wasliinglon  Scminiry 
(iM)  for  girb  ind  oi  a  school  o!  buiincu.  Wuhington  and 
JtJrnon  CoUtge  wu  incorporated,  in  i«6s.  by  Ihe  consoliditioo 
ol  m  riviJ  inulLuIions,  Wuhinglon  Academy  and  JeScnon 
C^^lege.  Wa&fain^an  Acviemy  (innnporalFd  in  17S7  uid  en- 
<1d»1  by  the  legislaluie  ol  Penniylvinii),  which  wu  opened 
in  I73q,  vu  incorporated  u  Waibinglon  CoUege  in  ifto6,  and 
^  iSji  betuDE  a  lyuodicil  college  oi  the  Pnsbyteriu  Chuich, 
E^der  the  direction  of  theiynodof  Wheeling.  JeScnon  CoUege, 
■iiidi  *u  u  outgrowth  oi  Canonaburg  Academy  at  Canonaburg, 
;&  Itom  Washington,  was  chartered  in  1704,  and  mcorporaled 
HjtSinos  College  in  1801;  Iron  iSib  until  i8]B  the  jeSenoD 
Unliol  College  ol  Philadelphia  waa  its  medical  depinmeDt. 
In  iS6q,  by  an  act  ol  the  Icsislalure.  sU  departmenU  wen  located 
u  Wbhio^on,  In  1871  »  chair  of  engineeiing  and  applied 
DUEbtmiEics  and  one  of  biology  were  otablished  with  an  endow- 
nai  0!  tto.ooo,  Ibe  gift  of  Dr  Francis  J.  LeMoyne,  and  the 
c!wn  ol  Greek  and  oi  Latin  were  endowed  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Bally  lilli  Wo.ooo.  In  1904-1410  Washington  and  JeOenon 
CiJIrfi  (including  Washington  and  JeRerson  Academy)  had  ig 

ud  la  endowment  oi  $6jo,oaa.  Washington  is  in  a  bituminous 
nal  ud  bsliual  gas  region,  and  there  aremanulactoiiesoi  glass, 
scA  labiof  and  pipe,  tin  F^te,  steel,  fiic.  The  site  was  port  of 
itnrt  bov^t  [n  1771  by  David  Hoge  and  was  known  al  first 
u  C»tiah  camp  titer  an  Indian  chief,  Tingooqua  or  Catfish. 
Il  >ii  plaited  in  October  1781  and  called  Bassettown  in  honour 
olRiiKird  Basaett  (d.  181s),  a  membuof  the  Fedenl  conslitu- 
li«il  mnvention  oi  17S7  and  ol  the  United  Suta  Senate  in 
'Ji^i'W.and  governor  of  Delaware  in  1798-rSoi.  TbesTllage 
•a  nplstlcd  in  November  17S4  and  renamed  in  honour  ol 
(jfttnl  Washington,  to  whom  jt  Urge  part  oi  the  site  had 
bdccced.  The  early  letilcra  were  chiefly  Scoich-liish,  At 
iiril  a  psTt  of  Stiatdne  township,  one  oi  the  original  thirteen 
lomliipi  of  Waafaington  county,  in  February  1786  Washington 
nt  made  a  separate  election  district^  il  was  incoipoiafed 
u  I  town  in  iSio;  waa  chartered  as  a  borough  and  enlarged 
in  iSsi,  and  [t>  limits  were  extended  la  1854  and  iBj;.  Since 
l«B  Ibcre  have  been  added  to  the  borough  Noilh  and  South 
V'ubuiglon  and  the  industrial  suburb  o(  Tyierdale,  East  and 
Wot  WashingtOQ,  although  practically  one  with  the  borough, 

Wulnniton  on  the  old  "  National  Road  "  gave  it  importance 
Idm  tbe  advent  oi  railwayB.  Al  the  LeMoyne  crematory 
tubbhed  hetc  by  Dr  Francis  Julius  LeMoyne,'  on  tbe  6th 
<*  Deccmbs  1876,  took  pJace  the  first  public  cremation  in  the 
rnttd  States;  Ibe  body  burned  was  that  ol  Baron  Joseph 
Htny  Lou  de  Palm  (1B09-1876),  *  Bavarian  nobleman  who 
kid  craignted  to  the  United  Sutes  in  1S6]  and  had  been  active 
a  Ihe  TbeojophioU  Society  in  New  York. 

'leMoynF  (I7<>8-|87<^)  wai  the  urn  at  a  French  refugee,  ai 
*it  u  inlmt  aboUiionin,    In  1840  he  was  Ihe  Liberty  part) 


^'ioAuem    Wai 


iSij.    Lariefy  throu^ 


:  oi  the  0 


See  Boyd  Cntnuine  (ed.),  JIU  Hi 
Ftnntjibaxia  (Philadelphia,  1881);  an 
0/  WaikmtUn  Omnly  Jrvm  ill  firjl  ; 
(Harrisburg,  1B71). 

WASHnaTDH.  the  most  norlh-w 

States  ol  America.    It  lies  between  _. „   ^ „   ... 

and  between  longitudes  116*  57' and  1 14°  48' W,  OntheN.  it  il 
bounded  by  British  Columbia, along  the  iqth  parallel  aa  far  W.as 
the  middleoi  the  Strait  ol  Georgia  and  then  down  the  middle  of 
this  sliail  and  Haro  Strait,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  channd 
Ihe  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  separate  11  from  Vancouver 

river,  which  separates  it  irom  Idaho,  but  from  Ihe  confluence  of 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivtn  (a  little  W.  oi  117°)  the  E. 
boundary  line  between  Washington  and  Idaho  run*  direcliy 
N.;  on  the  S.  the  Columbia  river  separates  ic  from  Oregon 
Irom  the  mouth  oi  that  river  to  the  point  olthcupperinlerseclion 
with  the  46th  paraUd  ol  N.  latitude,  but  Irom  thence  eastward 

46th  paralleU  on  the  W.  the  stale  is  bounded  by  Ihe  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  stale  has  a  maiimum  length,  irom  £.  to  W.,  oi 
j6o  m.  and  a  maiimum  width  oi  140  m.;  area,  64.117  sq.  m.,  ol 


Valley     TKee^ 


iiirci.— The  western  half  ol  Waibington  lies  In  ihe 
■eporaied  by  a  tjiud  l>aiin  known  u  the  Sound 

-ih-western  port  Ion  ol  Ihe  Columbia  PlAieau  province, 
ilnent  phyikcal  fcAiuie  ol  ihe  iiaie  is  the  Cascade 
!.  which  with  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  trend  croucs 

1  ir,  TTi    W   ^f  ih^  middle.    On  the  S  border  this 


Th..^.  i,t  M,.mii  Ra.nif,  ,,,'j  J"  -na  (14.163  ft,).  Mount  Adami 
(ij.j-o  it.).  Mourn  Baker  (iD;^.,-Jt),  Cbcier  Peak  ^,436  It.) 

N.  jlid  in  the  S.  regiDn,  even  ',11  r:..  higher  clevatiou.  Both  slopes 
oiihcCaicadesarecutdeephi  \  i!l -ys.  Along  the  Pacilx  Coast  the 
rid^L^a  ol  the  Coast  range  oru  uuLy  about  1590  It.  in  height  in  Lhc 
S.  i-art  dT  theataie,  bui  ihey  riw  rvthward  in  the  Olympic  Mouit- 
aiiii  and  reach  a  maximum  of  elevation  00  Mount  Olympus  tt 

bu  Tla'iher  sT  the^'^Hi^'u'  bm'k^^  Cn^i*H?ibaur  andVdlapa 

Bai ,  the  dronnnl  Touct  pnrtinn.  ol  river  valleys.  The  upheavat  el 
tWCucid;  Moui^i^mi '■1  ih,'  K  and  the  aympic  Mountain  and 


Okanofan  Highlands  to  the  nonhwud  and  the  Columbia  plateau 
to  the  southward.  The  Okincfin  Highlands,  an  outlier  o(  the 
Rocky    Mountains  eitendirn  wtslwanf  Irom    Ihe   Cceur  d'Altne 


In  some  oTthe  larger  valleys  there  are  ilac'iat 

nioaleleva 

onoCiooatoioooii.  abovesea-levtL   Wen  of 
the  pkiin  ii  broken  by  H<.enl  monoclinal  ridget 

JOOOtoyxM 

the  loothiUs 

ly  cut  by  coulees,  or  abandoned  rivB  channels. 

■■'  nd™clSt4. 

.    lie  Kliciil  period,  when  its  TOular  channel  was  bkcknl  with 

1     rearvalB 

deep  canyons  which  have  been  cut  by  the  riven 

rK..  specially  by  tbe  Snake  river  and  its  trihu- 

rhTs.wr 

mum  elevalio 

le.  than  soo  It.,  and  the  mean  elevation  oi  tbe 

The  Okanogan  Highlands,  the  Columbia  plain,  the  E.  slope  of  ihe 
an  drained  by  ihe  Columbia  and  its  Iribularies.     This  large  river 

boundary,  tai  diKhargea  into  ihe  E^fic  Ocean.    The  Snake  (in 
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the  S.E.,  a  little  W.  of  the  iioth  parallel),  the  Spokane  On  the  east 
central  part)  and  the  Pend  Oreille  (on  the  N.  boundary)  are  its 
principal  tributaries  from  the  E.;  the  Yakima  (a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake)  from  the  W. ;  and  the  Okan(^n  (in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  sute),  from  the  N.  A  portion  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin  and  a  portion  of  the  Coast  tange  are  drained  by  the 
Chehalis  river,  which  has  cut  a  channel  through  the  Coast  range  and 
discharges  into  Gray's  Harbour.  The  W.  slope  of  the  Cascades, 
most  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympics  and  the  N.  portion  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Basin  are  drained  by  a  great  number  of  smill  rivers 
into  the  Puget  Sound;  and  the  W.  slope  of  the  Olympics  and  Coast 
range  is  drained  by  several  other  small  rivers  into  the  Pacific.  On. 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  the  heads  of  streams,  are  a  number  of 
lakes  of  glacial  origin,  the  larp;cst  of  which  is  Lake  Chelan  on  the  E. 
slope  in  Chelan  county.  This  is  neariy  60  m.  in  length,  and  from 
I  to  4  m.  wide.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  about  1400  ft.  deep,  but  it  is 
shallow  at  the  lower  end  where  the  water  is  held  back  by  a  morainal 
dam,  and  where  only  3I  m.  from  the  Columbia  river  it  is  about 
400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  also  several  alkali 
lakes  or  chains  of  alkali  lakes  in  the  coulics  on  the  Columbia  plateau. 

Faana.— Many  species  of  wild  animals  stilt  inhabit  the  state^  but 
the  number  of  each  species  has  been  much  reduced.  The  canbou, 
moose,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  beaver,  otter  and  mink  are  scarce. 
Few  elk  are  found  except  in  the  inaccessible  districts  on  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  White-  and  black-tailed  deer  and  black  bear  inhaoit 
the  densest  forests.  Mountain  goats  are  quite  numerous  on  the 
Cascades.  The  destruction  of  cougars,  lynx  ("  wildcats  "),  covotes 
and  wolves  is  encouraged  by  bounties.  Coyotes  and  jack-rabbits 
are  the  most  numerous  denizens  of  the  Columbia  plain.  'Musk-rats 
and  skunks  are  numerous  west  of  the  Cascades.  The  blue  grouse 
and  partridge  are  the  principal  game  birds.  The  sage-hen  is  common . 
on  the  Columbia  plain.  The  Japanese  pheasant  and  the  California 
quail  have  increased  in  numbers  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
Among  other  game  birds  are  prairie-chickens,  ducks,  ^^eese,  swan, 
brant,  sandhill  crane  and  snipe.  The  speckled  trout,  which  abounds 
in  nearly  all  of  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  is  the  principal  game 
fish.  Other  freshwater  fish  are  the  perch,  black  bass,  pike,  fMcaerel 
and  white  fish.  There  are  large  quanriries  of  salmon  in  the 
lower  Columbia  river,  in  Gray's  and  Willapa  hariiours,  and  in 
Puget  Sound;  oyster  fisheries  in  Gray's  and  Willapa  harbours 
and  in  Puget  Sound;  cod,  perch,  flounders,  smelt,  nerrin^  and 
sardines  in  these  and  other  salt  waters.  For  all  the  more  desuable 
game  a  close  season  has  been  established  by  the  state. 

Flora. — ^The  Piiget  Sound  Ba«n  and  the  neighbouring  slopes  of 
the  Cascade  and  Olympic  Mountains  are  noted  for  their  forests, 
consisting  mainly  of  g^nt  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  {Pseud(^tsuga 
Douglas^,  but  containing  also  some  cedar^  spruce  and  hemlock, 
a  smaller  representation  m  a  few  other  species  and  a  dense  under- 
growth. Near  the  Pacific  Coast  the  forests  consist  principally  of 
hemlock,  cedar  and  Sitka  spruce.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft. 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Cascades  the  red  fir  ceases  to  be  the  dominant 
tree,  and  between  this  elevation  and  the  re^^ion  of  perpetual  snow, 
on  a  few  of  the  highest  peaks,  rise  a  succession  of  forest  cones  con- 
Uining  principally:  (1)  yellow  pine,  red  and  yellow  fir,  white  fir 
and  cedar;  (2)  loidgepole  pine,  white  pine,  Engelmann  spruce  and 
yew;  (3)  subalpine  fir,  lovely  fir,  noble  fir,  Mertens  hemlock,  Alaska 
cedar  and  tamarack;  U)  white-bark  pine,  Patton  hemlock,  alpine 
larch  and  creeeping  juAiper.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  repre- 
sented in  western  Washington  by  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
maple,  alder,  oak,  cottonwood,  wilk)w,  ash,  aspen,  birch,  dogwood, 
sumach,  thomapple,  wild  cherry,  chokecherry,  elder,  hucklebeny, 
blueberry ,f  blackberry,  raspberry,  sooseberry  and  grape.  The  £. 
slope  of  the  Cascades  and  most  of  the  Okanogan  Highlands  are 
clothed  with  light  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  but 
containing  also  Douglas  fir»  cedar,  larch,  tamarack  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  oak.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands there  is  some  western  white  pine,  and  here,  too,  larch  is 
most  abundant.  The  Columbia  pUin  is  for  the  most  part  treeless 
and,  except  where  irrigated,  grows  principally  bunch-grass  or,  in  its 
lower  and  more  arid  parts,  sagebrush.  In  the  forest  regbns  of 
eastern  Washington  the  underbrush  b  light,  but  grasses  and  a  great 
variety  of  flowering  plants  abound. 

C^unate.— In  western  Washington,  where  the  ocean  greatly 
influences  the  temperature  and  the  mountains  condense  the  moisture 
of  vapour-bearing  winds,  the  climate  is  equable  and  moist.  Eastern 
Washington,  too,  usually  has  a  mild  temperature,  but  occasionally 
some  regions  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  vinted  by  a  a)otinental 
extreme,  and  as  the  winds  from  the  ocean  lose  most  of  their  moisture 
in  passing  over  the  Cascades,  the  climate  is  either  dry  or  arid  accord- 


Sound  Basin  an  occasional  cold  east  wind  during  a  dnr  period  in 
winter  causes  the  temperature  to  fall  below  sero.  At  Centralia,  in 
the.  Chehalis  Valley,  the  temperature  has  risen  as  high  as  I03*. 


io  eastern  Washington  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  western 


Washin|ton,  butduring  July  the  temperatures  in  eastern  Waahinston 
are  subject  to  a  range  from  ao*  to  1 10*,  and  during  January  trom 
65*  to  -  30*.  However,  the  climate  is  so  dry  in  eastern  Washington 
that  the  "  sensible  "  variations  are  much  less  than  those  recorded 
by  the  thermometer.  In  the  south-eastern  counties  the  winters 
are  mUd.  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  cold  period,  and  the 
summers  are  hot.  The  rainfall  on  the  W.  slope  01  the  Olympic. 
Coast  range  and  Cascade  Mountains  is  from  60  to  120  in.  annually, 
and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  it  is  from  as  to  60  in.,  it  being 
least  on  the  N£.  or  leeward  side  of  the  Olympics.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  rain  in  western  Washington  falls  during  the  wet 
season  from  November  to  April  inclusive.  On  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands, on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  on  the  elevated  portion  of  the  Columbia  Plain 
which  comprises  the  E.  border  counties,  the  annual  rainfall  and  melted 
snow  amount  to  from  la  to  34  in.,  but  in  the  southern  half  of  eastern 
Washington  the  Columbia  river  flows  through  a  wide  district  of  low 
elevation,  where  the  rainfall  and  melted  snow  amount  to  only  6  to 
12  in.  a  year,  and  where  there  isscarcelyany  precipitation  during  the 
summer  months.  There  is  a  heavy  snowfall  in  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  a  large  portion  of  eastern  Washington  the  average  annual 
snowfall  is  ao  in.  or  more.  Along  the  coast  the  prevailing  winds 
blow  from  the  west  or  south;  in  the  Puget  Sound  Ba»n  from  the 
south,  and  in  eastern  Washington  from  the  south-west,  except 
in  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  valleys,  where  they  are  north-west. 
During  summer  the  winds  are  very  moderate  in  western  Washington, 
but  during  winter  they  occasionally  blow  with  great  vit^nce.  In 
eastern  Washington  hot  winds  from  the  north  or  east  are  occasionally 
injurious  to  the  growing  wheat  in  June  or  July.  Light  hailstorms 
ate  not  uncommon,  but  tornadoes  are  unknown  in  the  state'. 

Soils. — ^The  soils  of  western  Washington  are  chiefly  glacial.  tho« 
of  eastern  Washington  chiefly  volcanic.  In  the  low  tidewater 
district  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  an  exceptionally  productive  soil 
has  been  made  by  the  mixture  of  river  silt  and  sea  sand.  1  n  numerous 
depressions,  some  of  which  may  have  been  the  beds  of  lakes  formed 
by  beaver  dams,  the  soil  is  deep  and  largely  of  vegetable  formation. 
In  the  valleys  of  rivere  which  nave  overflowed  their  banks  and  on 
level  bench  lands  there  is  considerable  silt  and  vegetable  loam 
mixed  with  glacial  clay;  but  on  the  hills  and  ridges  of  western 
Washington  the  soil  is  almost  wholly  a  glacial  deposit  consisting 

Srincipsuly  of  day  but  usually  containing  some  sand  and  gravel. 
In  the  Columbia  plateau  the  soil  is  principally  vokanic  aStt  ami 
decomposed  lava ;  it  is  almost  wholly  volcanic  ash  in  the  more  arid 
sections,  but  elsewhere  more  decomposed  lava  or  other  igneous  roclo, 
and  some  vegetable  loam  is  mixed  with  the  ash.  On  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Cascades  and  on  the  Okanogan  Highlands  gladal  deposits  of 
clay,  ^vel  or  sand,  as  well  as  vegetable  loam,  are  mixed  with  the 
volcanic  substances. 

Fisheries. — ^Washington's  many  waterways,  both  ixtth,  and  salt, 
and  especially  those  which  indent  or  are  near  the  coast,  make  the 
fisheries  resources  of  great  value.  The  catch  and  canning  of  aalnum 
are  particularly  iniportant.  In  1905  the  value  of  ranned  salmon 
was  $2431,605  (36,601,439  lb). 

Forests. — In  1907  the  estimated  area  of  standing  timber  in  Wash- 
ington was  II.730  sq.  m.  besides  that  included  in  national  forett 
reserves.  The  forest  reserves  are  included  in  ten  national  parks, 
named  the  Chelan,  Columbia,  Colville,  Kaniksu,  Olympic,  Ranier. 
Snoqualmie,  Washington,  Waiiaha  and  Wenatchee,  the  Chelan  betn^ 
the  largest,  with  an  area  of  3493,500  acres.  The  aggregate  area  <rf 
these  parks  (all  of  which  were  opened  in  1907  and  1008)  is  18,850*7 
sq.  m.,  or  about  three-elevenths  of  the  total  area  of  the  state. 

Jrriiation. — ^The  principal  Federal  irrigation  undertakings  in  1910 
were  known  as  the  Okanogan  project  "  and  the  "  Yakima  project." 
The  former  (authorized  in  1905)  provided  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
10.000  acres  in  Okanogan  county  by  means  of  two  reservoire  of  an 
aggregate  area  of  650  acres,  main  canals  and  main  laterals  ao  m. 
long  and  small  laterals  30  m.  k>ng,  the  water  being  taken  from 
the  Salmon  river.  In  1909  about  3000  acres  in  this  project  were 
watered  and  under  cultivation.  The  Yakima  project  mvolved  the 
irrigation  of  about  600,000  acres  by  means  of  five  reservoirs  of  an 
aggregate  area  of  804,000  acre-feet,  and  was  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1905. 

Agriculture. — ^The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Washington  was  exceedingly  rapid  after  1880.    The  wheat  crop 


in   1909   was   35,780.000  bushels,   valued  at  $33*375,000:   oats, 
*  els,  value  ■       " 

>i,ooo;  rye,  _,  ^ 

Indian  com,  417,000  bushels,  valued  at  $359iOOO.    The  principal 


9;898,ooo  bushels,  valued  at  $4,751,000;  bariey,  7,i8q/xm>  bushrls. 
valued  at  $4,601,000;  rye,  84,000  bushels,  valued  at   $79,000: 


wheat-produdng  region  b  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Western  Washington  has  large  hay  crops;  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
state  much  alfalfa  is  grown,  especially  in  Yakima  county.  In  W. 
Washington  peas  are  raised  for  forage. 

Vegetable  crops  are  successfully  gtown  in  low  alluvial  lands  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  state,  and  on  the  irrigated  volcanic  ash  lands  E.  of 
the  mountains.  Apple>growing  and  the  raising  of  other  fruits 
have  increased  rapidly.  Small  fruits  are  more  successful  in  t^ 
W.  part  of  the  state.  Grapn  are  grown  on  the  mountain  sides, 
cranberries  on  the  bog  lands  near  the  coast,  and  nuta  in  the  S-E. 
parts. 

Live-stock  and  dairy  products  are  importaat  Cactoia  in  the 
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kgricaltural  wealth  of  Washington,  but  the  raising  of  live-stock  on 
raages  is  less  common  than  when  large  herds  grazed  free  on  govern- 
ineat  Uads.  Dairying,  as  distinct  from  graaing,  has  much  increased 
in  importance  in  recent  years. 

Minerals. — ^Tbe  mineral  wealth  of  Washington  is  large,  but  its 
resources  have  been  only  slightly  developed,  and  had  hardly  begun 
before  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century:  in  i^  the  total  value 
o(  all  mifleral  products  was  $5,393,659;  in  1907  it  was  $11,617,706 
asd  in  1908  $1 1.610,224. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Washin^n  are  the  only  itnpoitant  ones  in 
the  Pacific  states,  and  in  Washinjgton  only,  of  the  Pacific  states,  is 
there  any  coking  coal.  In  the  Cowlits  Valley  an  inferior  coal  was 
found  in  1848.  The  first  important  coal-mining  was  near  Bellingham 
Bay,  in  Whatcom  county,  where  coal  was  discovered  in  1852  and 
whcfc  5374  tons  %ere  mined  in  i860.  Between  1850  and  i860  coal 
was  found  on  the  Stilaguamish  river  (Snohomish  county)  and  on  the 
Black  river  (near  Seattle)  and  in  1864  at  Oilman  (King  county) ; 
but  it  vas  not  until  between  1880  and  1885,  when  the  Green  river 
field  in  King  county  and  the  Roslyn  mines  in  Kittitas  county  were 
opened,  that  commercial  production  became  important:  the  output 
*^  3t024f943  tons  (valued  at  $6,690,^12)  in  1908,  when  nearly  one- 
half  (1414.62 1  tons)  of  the  total  was  from  Kittitas  county  ana  most 
^  the  remainder  from  the  counties  of  King  (931.643  tons)  and 
Piuce  (551. 67S  tons).  There  are  large  deposits  of  glacial  and 
residua]  clays  and  clay  shales  throughout  the  state. 

Serpentine  marble  with  seamed  markings  has  been  found  in 
.\dams  and  Stevens  counties.  Granite  is  found  about  Puget  Sound 
and  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  state;  it  is  largely  used  in 
riprap  or  rough  foundations.  Sandstone  is  found  especially  in  the 
N-W.  in  Whatcom  and  San  Juan  counties;  it  is  used  for  paving 
biorka.  Limestone  also  b  found  most  plentifully  in  the  north  ana 
north-western  parts  of  the  state. 

Gold,  rilver,  cop|>er,  lead  and  a  little  iron  (almost  entirely  browji 
ere)  are  the  principal  ores  of  commercial  importance  found  in 
Washington.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  in 
IQ08  was  $378,816  (gold  $242,234,  silver  $47,076.  copper  $41,188, 
lead  $48,318).  The  largest  output  of  each  of  these  ores  in  IQ08 
vas  in  Stevens  county ;  Ferry,  lung  and  Okanogan  counties  ranlced 
next  ia  the  output  of  gold;  Okanogan  and  Ferry  counties  in  the 
output  of  silver;  Okanogan  in  the  output  <rf  copper;  and  King  in 
the  output  of  lead..  Alx>ut  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  was  got  from 
dry  or  silioeous  ores  and  about  8  %  from  placer  mines;  atx)ut  two- 
thirds  of  the  silver  from  diy  or  siUceous  ores,  about  two-ninths  from 
copper  ores,  and  most  <A  the  other  ninth  from  lead  ores.  The  only 
lead  ore  is  galena.  The  copper  is  mostly  a  copper  glance  passing 
into  chalcopyrite;  it  b  found  in  fissure  veins  with  granite.  A  small 
(joaotity  of  zinc  (7  tons  in  1906)  b  occasionally  produced.  Tungsten 
is  found  as  wolframite  in  Stevens  countv  near  Deer  Trail  and  Bissell, 
in  Okanogan  county  near  Loomis,  in  Wnatcom  county  near  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  (with  some  acheelite)  at  Silver  Hill,  near 
Spokane.  Nickel  has  been  found  near  Keller  in  Ferry  county,  and 
no)ybdenum  near  Davenport.  Lincoln  county.  There  b  chromite 
in  the  black  sands  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks  of  the  larser  rivers. 
Antimony  deposits  were  first  worked  in  1906.     Arsenic  is  found. 

Manufactures. — There  was  remarkable  growth  in  the  manufactur* 
ing  industries  of  Washington  between  1880  and  1905,  due  primarily 
to  the  extraordinary  de^opment  of  its  lumber  inoustry.  In  1870 
the  value  of  lumber  products  was  $1 ,30^,585,  and  the  Territory  ranked 
thirty-first  among  the  states  and  temtories  in  this  industry,  and  in 
1880  the  value  ^  the  product  was  $1,714,742;  by  1905  the  value 
had  increased  to  $49,572,512,  and  Washington  now  ranked  first. 
The  manufacture  of^  planing  mill  products,  including  sashes,  doors 
and  blinds,  was  an  important  industry,  the  products  being  valued 
m  1905  at  $5.173422. 

Next  in  commercial  importance  to  lumber  and  timber  products 
are  ikinr  and  grist  mill  products,  valued  in  1905  at  $14,663,612. 
Other  important  manufactures  are:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
(wholesale).  $6,251,705  in  1905;  malt  liquors,  $4,471,777;  and 
fsundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $3,862,279. 

Transportation   and    Commerce. — ^Puget    Sound    has    formed    a 

natural  terminus  for  several  transcontinental  railways,  the  cities  of 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  on  its  shores  affording  outlets  to  the  commerce 

of  the  Pacific  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  transcontinental  lines,  which 

(Iter  these  cities  with  their  own  tracks.    The  Union  Pacific  and  the 

Canadian  Plicific  reach  Seattle  over  the  tracks  of  other  roads.    The 

Xorrhero  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  enter  the  state  near  the 

middle  of  its  eastern  boundary  at  Spokane,  which  b  a  centre  for 

practically  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  the  first  of  the  transcontinental  roads  to  touch 

the  Pacific  north  of  San  Francisco,  reaches  Seattle  with  a  wide 

<vcep  to  the  south,  crossing  the  Columbia  river  about  where  it  is 

entered  by  the  Yakima  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the  latter  to 

the  Cascade  Mountains.    The  Great  Northern,  running  west  from 

Spokane,  crosses  the  state  in  neariy  a  straight  line,  and  between  this 

toad  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  paralleling  the  Great  Northern, 

rans  the  recently  constructed  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puect  Sound, 

the  westward  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul.   The 

Korthcm  P^fic  sends  a  bianch  line  south  from  Tacoma  parallel 


with  the  coast  to  Portland  on  the  Columbia  river,  where  it  meets  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's 
line  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific),  thus  affording  communica- 
tion  southwards,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  to  the  east. 
Entering  the  south-east  comer  of  the  state,  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  extends  a  line  northwards  to  Spokane,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern,  leaving  the  main  line  at  this  city, 
runs  north-westward  into  British  Columbia.  The  Spokane,  Portland 
&  Seattle  railway  connects  the  three  cities  named  by  way  of  the 
Columbia  Valley;  and  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  sends  a  line 
eastward  Into  Idaho  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country  and  another 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state  into  Nevada.  In  1880 
the  railway  mileage  was  289  m.;  in  1890,  2012-05  ro.;  in  1900, 
3888'44  m.;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1900, 4180*32  m. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  among  the  four  leading  ports  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific.  Other  harbours  on  Puget  Sound  of 
commercbl  importance  are  Olympia,  Everett  and  Bellingham. 
Port  Townsena  b  the  port  of  entry  for  Puget  Sound.  Cray's 
Harbour,  on  the  western  coast,  is  of  importance  in  lumber  traffic. 

Poptdation. — The  poptUation  in  i860  was  11,594;  in  1870, 
33*955;  in  18S0,  75,116;  in  1890,  349i390»  an  increase  within 
the  decade  of  365*1%;  in  1900,  518,103,  an  increase  of  about 
45%.  In  1910,  according  to  the  U.S.  census  returns,  the  total 
population  of  the  state  reached  1,141,990.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1900,  394,179  were  native  whites,  111,364  or  21*5%  were 
foreign-bom,  10,139  (o'  whom  2531  were  not  taxed)  were  Indians, 
5617  were  Japanese,  3629  were  Chinese,  and  2514  were  negroes. 
The  Indians  on  reservations  in  1909  were  chiefly  those  on  Colville 
Reservation  (1,397,000  acres  unallotted),  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  Yakima  Reservation  (837,753  acres  unallotted), 
in  the  S.  part;  they  belonged  to  many  small  tribes  chiefly  of 
the  Salbhan,  Athapascan,  Chinookan  and  Shahaptian  stocks. 
Of  the  foreign-bom,  18,385  were  English-Canadians,  16,686 
Germans,  12,737  Swedes,  10,481  natives  of  England,  9891 
Norwegians  and  7262  Irbh.  Of  the  total  population  241,388 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (f.e.  either  one  or  both  parents  were 
foreign-bora),  and  of  those  having  both  parents  of  a  given 
nationality  34,490  were  of  German,  19,359  of  Swedish,  17,456 
of  Irish,  16,959  of  Norwegian  and  16,835  of  English  parentage. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1906  had  more  members  than 
any  other  religious  denomination,  74,981  out  of  the  total  of 
191,976  in  all  denominations;  there  were  31,700  Methodists, 
13,464  Lutherans,  11,316  Baptists,  10,628  Disciples  of  Christ, 
10,025  Congregattonalists  and  6780  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

GovemmetU. — Washington  b  governed  under  its  original 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  on  the  ist  of  October  1889.  An 
amendment  may  be  proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature; 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
and  subsequently,  at  the  next  general  election,  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  vote  on  the  question  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  Five  amendments  have  been  adopted:  one  in 
1894,  one  in  1896,  one  in  1900,  one  in  1904,  and  one  in  1910. 
Suffrage  is  conferred  upon  all  adult  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (including  women,  1910)  who  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  city, 
town,  ward  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the 
election,  and  are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language; 
Indians  who  are  not  taxed,  idiots,  insane  persons  and  convicts 
are  debarred.  General  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even- 
numbered  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  candidates,  except  those  for  the  supreme 
court  bench  and  a  few  local  offices,  are  nominated  At  a  direct 
primary  election,  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
commissioner  of  public  lands  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
and  each  new  administration  begins  on  the  second  Mondiay  in 
January.  The  governor's  salary  is  $6000  a  year,  which  is  the 
maximum  allow^  by  the  constitution. 

The  legislature  consistsof  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  constitution  provides  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty-three  nor  more  than  ninety-nine,  and 
the  number  of  senators  not  more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one- 
third  the  number  of  representatives.  Senators  are  elected  by 
single  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  portion  retiring  evcr>-  two 
years;  representatives  are  elected,  one.  two  or  three  from  a  district, 
tor  a  term  of  two  years.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  held 
biennially,  in  odd-numbered  years,  and  begin  on  the  second  Monday 
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in  January.  Any  bill  or  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses  may  be  vetoed  by  the  governor,  and  to  override 
a  veto  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in  each  house  is 
required.  No  law  other  than  appropriation  bills  can  go  into  effect 
until  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  except  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  by  a  vote  in  each  house  of  two-thirds  of  all  its 
members.  The  members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  I5  for  each  day's 
attendance  during  the  session,  besides  an  allowance  for  ttavellmg 
expenses. 

justice  is  administered  prindpally  by  a  supreme  court,  superior 
courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.^  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
nine  judges  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  of  those  whose  term 
next  expires  being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  is  divided  into  two 
departments.  The  presence  of  at  least  three  judges  in^  each 
department  is  required,  and  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three  judges 
is  necessary  to  a  decision.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  the  case  may 
be  heard  again  in  the  same  department,  transferred  to  the  other 
depanment,  or  to  the  court  en  banc.  The  chief  justice  or  any  four 
of  his  associates  may  at  any  time  convene  the  court  cfi  hanc^  and 
if  so  convened  at  least  five  of  the  judges  must  be  present,  and  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  five  is  necessary  to  a  decision.  The  supreme 
court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  habeas  corpus,  quo  vmrranto  and 
mandamus  proceedings  a^inst  all  state  officers;  and  it  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  except  in  civil  actions  for^  the  recovery^  of  money  or 
personal  property,  in  which  the  original  amount  in  controversy 
does  not  exceed  ^200,  and  which  at  the  same  time  do  not  involve 
the  legality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or  municipal  fine,  or 
the  validity  of  a  statute.  J  udges  of  the  superior  courts  (one  or  more 
for  each  county,  or  one  for  two  or  more  counties  jointly)  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  vcars.  They  have  original  jurisoiction  in  all 
cases  in  equity,  in  allcases  at  law  which  involve  the  title  or  possession 
of  real  property,  or  the  legality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or 
municipal  fine,  and  in  all  other  cases  at  law  in  which  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  $100  or  more,  in  nearly  all  criminal  cases,  in  matters 
of  probate,  in  proceedings  for  divorce,  and  in  various  other  cases; 
and  they  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  cases  originallv  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  inferior  courts  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  more  than  $20.  Justices  of  the  peace,  one  or  more 
in  each  election  precinct,  afe  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  They 
have  jurisdiction  of  various  civil  actbns  in  which  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  less  than  $100,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
superior  courts  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanours,  but  punishment  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  limited  in  cities  of  the  first  class  to  a  fine  of 
S500,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  elsewhere  to  a  fine  of 
$100  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

Local  Government. — ^The  government  of  each  county  is  vested 
principally  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners  elected  by  a  county 
at  large,  some  for  two  and  some  for  four  years.  The  other 
county  officers  are  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  an  assessor,  an 
attorney,  an  engineer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner  and  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  y^rs.  Township 
organization  is  in  force  only  when  adopted  by  a  particular  county  at 
a  county  election;  in  1^10  only  one  county  (Spoxane)  had  the  town- 
ship organization,  uch  township  is  governed  by  the  electors 
assembled  annually  (the  first  Tuesday  in  March)  in  town  meeting 
and  by  three  supervisors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  assessor,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ana  a  constable,  and  an  overseer  of  highwavs  for  each 
road  district,  all  elected  at  the  town  meeting,  justice  01  the  peace 
and  a  constable  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  other  officers  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  each  overseer  of  highways  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
his  district.  Municipalities  are  incorporated  under  general .  laws, 
and  cities  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  including 
those  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  more,  the  second  class  those 
having  a  population  between  10,000  and  20,000,  the  third  class  those 
having  a  population  between  1500  and  10,000.  When  a  community 
has  a  population  between  300  and  1500  within  an  area  of  i  sq.  m., 
it  may  be  incorporated  as  a  town.  A  city  of  the  first  class  is  per- 
mitted to  frame  its  own  charter,  but  its  general  powers  are  prescribed 
by  statute.  A  city  of  the  second  class  must  elect  a  mayor  and  twelve 
councilmen.  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  police  judge,  an  attorney, 
a  street  commissioner  and  a  chief  ol  police.  A  city  of  the  third  class 
must  elect  a  mayor,  seven  councilmen,  a  treasurer,  a  health  officer, 
a  clerk  and  an  attorney,  and  its  mayor  must  apoint  a  marshal, 
a  police  justice  and  as  many  policemen  as  the  council  provides 
lor.  An  incorporated  town  must  elect  a  mayor,  five  councilmen 
and  a  treasurer,  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  marshal  and  a  clerk. 

Miscellaneous  Laws. — Either  husband  or  wife  may  hold,  manage 
and  dispose  of  his  or  her  separate  property  independent  of  the  other, 
but  property  which  thev  hold  in  common  is  under  the  management 
and' control  of  the  husband  except  that  he  cannot  devise  by  will 
more  than  one-half  of  the  community  real  or  personal  property,  or 
convey,  mortgagee  or  encumber  any  of  the  community  real  estate 
unless  his  wife  joins  him.  When  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
one-third  of  the  separate  real  estate  of  the  deceased  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor if  there  are  two  or  more  children,  one-half  of  it  if  there  is  only 
one  child,  the  whole  of  it  if  there  are  no  childreiv,  no  issue  of  children, 
and  no  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  One-half  of  the  community 
propertv  goes  to  the  survivor  in  anv  case,  and  the  whole  of  it  if  there 
u  no  will  and  neither  children  nor  the  issue  of  children.   Where  there 


is  no  will  one-half  of  the  residue  of  the  separate  personal  estate  fan 
to  the  survivor  if  there  are  issue,  and  the  whc^e  of  it  if  there  are  no 
issue.  A  law  enacted  in  1909  forbids  a  marriage  in  which  either  of 
the  parties  is  a  common  drunkard,  habitual  criminal,  epileptic, 
imbecile',  feeble-minded  person,  idiot  or  insane  person,  a  pcrsoa  vlw 
has  been  afflicted  with  hereditary  insanity,  a  person  who  is  affliaed 
withpulmonanr  tuberculosis  in  its  advanced  stages,  or  a  person  vfco 
is  affficted  with  any  contagraus  venereal  disease,  unleas  the  woiub 
is  at  least  forty-five  years  of  aga.  A  plaintiff  must  reside 
in  the  state  one  year  before  filing  an  application  Cor  a  divoce. 
Neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry  a  third  party  until  six  moatha 
after  the  divorce  nas  been  obtained.  Washington  has  a  suie  board 
consistiii|S  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  to  confer  vith 
commissionere  from  other  states  upon  such  matters  as  maxmge 
and  divorce,  insolvency,  descent  and  distribution  of  propcrt)', 
the  execution  and  probate  of  wills,  for  the  purpose  of  promottr^ 
uniformity  of  legislation  respecting  them.  A  homestead  to  tbevaliR 
of  liooo  which  is  owned  and  occuiMed  by  the  head  ol  a  farailY  b 
exempt  from  attachment  or  forced  sale  except  for  debts  secured  b) 
mechanics',  labourers',  materialmen's  or  vendors*  liens  upoa  tbe 
premises.  If  the  owner  is  a  married  man  the  homestead  oay  be 
selected  from  the  community  property  but  not  the  wife's  separate 

f property  without  her  consent,  and  when  it  has  been  sdccted,  even  if 
rom  the  husband's  separate  property,  it  cannot  be  encumbered  or 
conveyed  without  the  wife's  consent.  Personal  property  is  exeaipt 
from  execution  or  attachment  as  follows:  all  wearing  apparel  of 
eveiv  person  and  family;  private  libraries  to  the  value  of  |^;  afi 
famuy  pictures;  household  goods  to  the  value  of  $500;  ccrtaia 
domestic  animals  or  $250  worth  of  other  property  chosen  instcsd; 
firearms  kept  for  the  use  of  a  person  or  family;  certain  artides 
(within  specified  values)  necessary  to  the  occupations  of  farmen. 
physicians,  and  other  professional  men^  teamsters,  lightermen.  &c,, 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  life  and  accident  insurance.  By  a  law  enacted 
in  1909  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  intoxic^Lting  liquors,  other  than  for 
medical  purposes  by  dru^p;ists  and  pharmacists,  is  left  to  the  opbos 
of  counties  and  cities. 

Charities,  6fc. — The  state  charitable  and  penal  institatiooscooast 
of  the  Western  Washington  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Fort  Sttila- 
coom,  the  Eastern  Washington  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Medical 
Lake,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Vancouver,  the  State  lnstitutk>n  for  Feeble-minded  near  Medical 
Lake,  the  Washii^on  Soldiers'  Home  and  Soldiers'  Coloay  at 
Orting,  the  Veterans'  Home  at  Port  Orchard,  the  State  Penitentiary 
at  Walla  Walla,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Monroe  and  tbe  Sttte 
Training  School  at  Chehalis.  AH  of  these  institutions  are  under  ifce 
management  of  a  bi-partisan  State  Ek>ard  of  Control  which  cos^itts 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  )«arv 
one  every  two  years,  and  also  removable  by  the  governor  in  ha  dis- 
cretion. Each  member  receives  a  salary  ot  $3000  a  year.  The  same 
board  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  constitute 
a  prison  board.  The  State  Training  School  is  for  the  reformatory 
training  of  children  between  eight  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  any  crime  other  than  murder,  manslaughtir  cr 
highway  robbery,  or  who  for  some  other  cause  have  been  comnitted 
to  it  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Education. — ^The  public  school  system  is  administered  by  a  ctate 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  state  board  of  educatios. 
regents  or  trustees  of  higher  institutmns  of  learning,  a  superinteiuknt 
of  the  common  schools  and  a  board  of  educatUMi  in  each  count), 
and  a  board  of  directors  in  each  school  district.  Tbe  state  super- 
intendent is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  state  bnaid 
of  education  consists  of  the  state  superintendent,  tbe  prestdest 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  tne  president  of  tne  State 
College  of  Washington,  the  pnndpal  of  one  of  the  state  normal 
schools  chosen  biennially  by  the  principals  of  the  state  imtimI 
schools,  and  three  other  members  appointed  biennially  hy  tbe 
governor,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  superintendent  of  a  district 
of  the  first  class,  one  a  county  superintendent  and  one  a  prinripsl 
of  a  high  school.  This  body  very  largely  determiiws  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  school  and  tbe 
nonnal  departments  of  the  University  and  the  State  Cotlcgc.  anMrn-es 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University  and  the  State  Ccllcf  e, 
and  prepares  the  Questions  for  the  examiiution  of  teachers.  Eacb 
county  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Tbe 
county  board  of  education  consists  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
four  other  members  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  two  years;  one 
of  its  principal  duties  is  to  adopt  the  teact-books  lor  schoolt  in 
districts  in  which  there  is  no  four-year  accredited  high  school 
In  a  school  district  which  maintains  a  four-year  accredited 
high  school  there  is  a  text -book  .commission  consisting  of  the  city 
superintendent  or  the  principal  of  the  high  8cho(4,  two  roembcn 
of  the  board  of  directors  designated  by  the  board,  and  two  teachers 
appointed  by  the  board.  All  children  between  eigjit  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  all  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  are  not  regularly  employed  in  some  useful  or  ^emunera^l^■e 
occupation,  must  attend  the  public  "bchool  all  the  time  it  is  in  scssacn 

or  a  private  school  for  the  same  time  unless  excused  by  the  cit).*^ 
the  county  superintendent  because  of  mental  or  physical  dis>b:litr 
or  because  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  uught  in  tbe  first  dpt 
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Washington  has  three  state  npnnal  achook :  one  at  Cheney, 
one  at  BeUingfaam,  and  one  at  EUensbur^,  and  each  of  them  b  under 
the  management  oS  a  board  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
pvemor  with  the  concuir^ce  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  six  yean, 
one  evecy  two  years.  The  State  College  of  Washington  (1890)  at 
Pullman,  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanical  arts  and  natural 
•ciences,  includes  an  agricultural  college,  an  experiment  station  and 
a  school  of  science.  The  University  ofWashington  (1862)  at  Seattle 
embraces  a  cdlege  of  liberal  arts,  a  college  of  engineering  and  schools 
of  law,  pharmacy,  mines  and  forestry,  whitman  College  (Congrega- 
donal.  1866)  at  Walla  Walla,  Gonza^  College  (Roman  Cathouc, 
1887)  at  Spokane,  Whitworth  Collie  (Presbyterian,  1890)  at  Tacoma 
and  the  university  of  Puget  Sound  (Methodist  Episcopal,  1903)  at 
Taooma  are  institutions  of  higher  learning  maintainiBd  and  controlled 
by  their  respective  denominations. 

Finanu. — ^The  revenue  for  state,  county  and  municipal  purposes 
is  derived  principally  from  a  general  property  tax^  a  privilege  tax 
levied  on  the  gross  receipts  of  express  companies  and  private 
car  companies,  an  inheritance  tax  and  licence  fees  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Real  property  is  assessed  biennially: 
oersonal  prnperty,  annually.  For  the  two  years  ending  the  1st  of 
October  1900  tKe  total  receipts  into  the  state  treasury  amounted 
to  $10,854,281 -43  and  the  total  disbursements  amounted  to 
$ii^53,375-i3.  The  net  state  debt  on  the  ist  of  October  1908 
anounted  to  $967.576*38. 

HiUffry. — ^The  early  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  grew  out  of  the  search  for  a  supposed  passage,  some- 
times called  the  "  Strait  of  Anian  "  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  In  Purckas  kis  PUgrimmcs  (1625)  was  published  the 
story  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Gxeek  mariner  whose  real  name  was 
Apostolos  Valerianos,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
passage  uid  to  have  sailed  in  it  more  than  twenty  days.  Though 
the  story  was  a  fabrication,  the  strait  south  of  Vancouver  Island 
was  given  his  name.  An  account  of  the  various  Spanish  and 
En^ish  exi^oren  has  already  been  given  tmder  Okegon  and  need 
not  be  repeated  at  length  here. 

In  1787  a  company  of  Boston  merchants  sent  two  vessels, 
the  "  Columbia  "  and  the  "  Washington  "  under  John  Kendrick 
and  Robert  Gray  (1755-1806)  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  establishing  trading  posts.  They  reached  Nootka  Sound  in 
September  1788,  and  in  July  1789  Captain  Gray  in  the 
*' Columbia"  began  the  homeward  voyage  by  way  of  China. 
Captain  Kendrick  remained,  erected  a  fort  on  Nootka  Sound, 
demonstrated  that  Vancouver  was  an  island  and  in  1 791  purchased 
from  the  Indians  large  tracts  of  land  between  47**  and  51"  N. 
lat.  for  his  employers.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  was 
accidentally  killed  and  his  vessel  was  lost.  Meanwhile  Captain 
Gray  in  September  1790  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  second  voyage. 
During  the  winter  of  1791-1792  he  built  another  fort  on  Nootka 
Sound  and  mounted  four  cannon  from  the  ship.  With  the  coming 
of  spring  he  sailed  southward,  determined  to  settle  definitely 
the  existence  of  the  great  river,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  enter  the  previotis  summer.  Captain  George  Vancouver 
(1758-1798),  in  charge  of  a  British  exploring  ezjpedition  then 
engaged  in  mapping  the  coast  (1792-1794),  was  sceptical  of 
the  existence  of  the  river,  but  Captain  Gray,  undiscouraged, 
persisted  in  the  search  and  on  the  nth  of  May  1792  anchored 
in  the  river  which  he  named  Columbia  in  honour  of  his  ship. 
The  later  daim  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  territory  drained 
by  the  river  was  based  chiefly  upon  this  discovery  by  Captain 
Gray,  who  had  succeeded  where  Spanish  and  British  had  failed. 
The  territofy  became  known  as  Oregon  {q.v.). 

The  first  white  man  certainly  known  to  have  approached 
the  region  from  the  east  was  Alexander  Mackcniie  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company,  who  reached  the  coast  at  about  lat.  52" 
in  July  X793.  ^th  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (30th  April  1803) 
the  United  States  gained  a  clear  title  to  the  land  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  49^  and, 
becaxise  of  contiguity,  a  shadowy  claim  to  the  region  west  of 
the  mountains.  In  1819  Spain  specifically  renounced  any  claim 
she  mi^t  have  to  the  coast  north  of  42",  strengthening  thereby 
the  positbtt  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  Prerident  Jefferson  had  reconunended  to  Congress 
(x8th  January  1803)  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Rockies  and  follow  the 
,  to  the  Fadfic    In  accordance  with  the  recommendation 


Meriwether  Lewis  (q,v.)  and  William  Clark,  both  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  a  considerable  party  left  St  Louis 
on  the  X4th  of  May  1804,  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  head- 
waters, crossed  the  Rockies  and,  following  the  Columbia  river, 
reached  the  ocean  in  November  1805.  The  return  journey 
over  nearly  the  same  route  was  begun  on  the  23rd  of  March 
z8o6,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  they  reached  St  Louis. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  rival  British  and  American 
companies  to  control  the  fur  trade,  with  the  final  dominance 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  been  told  under  Oregon  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  Since  the  country  was  considered  to  be 
of  little  value  the  question  of  boundaries  was  not  pressed  either 
by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  after  the  War  of  181 2, 
and  by  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  3oth  of  October  18x8  it  was 
agreed  that  "  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  westward  of  the 
Stony  (Rocky)  Mountains  shall  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention 
to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers."  On 
the  6th  of  August  1827  the  convention  was  continued  in  force 
indefinitely  with  the  proviso  that  either  party  might  abrogate 
the  agreement  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Meanwhile  Russia 
(17th  April  X824)  agreed  to  make  no  settlement  south  of  54**  40' 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  none  north  of  that  line. 
In  February  182s  Great  Britain  and  Russia  made  a  similar 
agreement.  This  left  only  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  the  contestants  for  that  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42"  and  54"  40',  which  by  this  time  was  commonly 
known  as  the  Oregon  country.  American  settlers  in  considerable 
nimibers  soon  began  to  enter  the  region  south  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  in  X841,  and  again  in  1843,  these  settlers  attempted 
to  form  a  provisional  government.  A  fundamental  code  wa$ 
adopted  in  1845  and  a  provisional  government  was  established, 
to  endure  until  "the  United  States  of  America  extend  their 
juxisdiction  over  us."  North  of  the  river,  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
Company  discouraged  settlement,  believing  that  the  final  deter> 
mination  of  the  boundary  controversy  would  make  that  stream 
the  dividing  line.  Though  there  were  a  few  mission  stations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Washington  (see  WmTMAN, 
Mascus),  the  first  permanent  American  settlement  north  of 
the  Columbia  was  made  in  X845  on  the  Des  Chutes  river,  at  the 
head  of  Puget  Sound  at  the  present  Tumwater.  Others  soon 
followed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Dr  John  M'Loughlin,  and  these  permanent 
settlers  finally  carried  the  day. 

Interest  in  the  Oregon  country  developed  with  the  increase 
of  settlers  and  of  knowledge  and  a  demand  for  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  arose.  The  report  of  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes,  who  visited  the  coast  in  1841-1842  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition  helped  to  excite  this  interest. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  one  of  the  Democratic 
demands  was  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  By  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  James  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Richard  Fakenham,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  ratified 
on  the  X7th  of  July  X846,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  49*  to  the 
middle  of  the  diannel  separating  the  continent  from  Vancouver 
Island  and  thence  "  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  A  dispute 
later  arose  over  this  water-line.  The  act  establishing  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon  was  approved  on  the  X4th  of  August 
1848,  and  the  first  governor,  Joseph  Lane  (x8ox-i88i),  assumed 
the  government  on  the  3rd  of  March  X849.  Following  the  in- 
crease of  population  north  of  the  Columbia,  the  territory  was 
divided,  and -Washington  Territory  was  established  on  the  2nd 
of  March  X853,  with  the  river  as  the  southern  boundary  to  the 
point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thereby  including  portions  of  the  present  states  of  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  first  governor.  Major  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  took  charge  on  the  29th  of  September 
X853,  and  a  census  indicated  a  population  of  3965,  of  whom' 1682 
were' voters.    Olympia  was  ch(»en  as  the  temporary  scat  of 
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govemninit.  «nd  Covemor  Sttvnu  *t  once  let  to  work  to  t 

[ailvray.  whkh  nas  liter  lo  become  tlie  Nonhcra  FuiGc.  T 
Indiana^  ilamied  by  tbfr  rapid  growth  of  the  while  populatio 
AUcmplcd  to  datroy  the  scattered  KItleQientB  and  the  wanderij 
pra^prcton  for  gold,  which  had  been  discovered  m  ttaie 
Washington  In  185;.    Between  18  J5  and  iSsg,  after  many  tturp 

Shortly  alter  1S46,  the  British  began  to  assert  that  the  Ro 
Strut  and  not  Haro  Strait  (as  the  Americuis  held)  wai 
channel  tepaialing  the  mainland  and  VuuDUver  Iiland.  thus 
claiming  the  Haro  Archipelago  of  which  San  Juan  was  the 
principal  island.  Conflict  of  suthoiily  arose,  and  in  igjg  San 
Juan  was  occupied  by  US.  troops  commanded  by  Captain 
George  E.  Pickett  [i8is-'87S),  and  lor  a  lime  hostilities  seemed 
iifiminent.  By  igrceount  joint  occupation  followed  until,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  (May  8,  1871).  the  question  was 
left  10  the  Gennm  emperor,  who  decided  (October  11,  1973)  b 
favour  ol  the  United  States.  Meuinhile  Oregon  was  admitted 
as  a  state  (February  i(,  1859)  with  the  present  boundaries,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  teirilory,  including  potlions  of  what  an 
now  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  was  added  10  Washington.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  Ibis  region,  however,  brought  such  a  rush  of 
population  thai  the  Ttrriloiy  of  Idaho  wassel  oS  (March  3, 186]) 
and  Washington  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Rapid  growth 
in  population  and  wealth  led  to  agitation  for  statehood,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  in  187S,  but  Congress  declined  to  pass 
an  enabling  act.  The  development  of  Alaska  and  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Raihoad  to  the  coast  (iSSj)  brought  a 
great  increase  in  populiEion.  A  brge  number  of  Chinese  coolies 
who  had  been  intioduced  to  consErucL  the  railway  congregated 

anli-Chineie  riots  led  to  the  declaration '  of  martial  law  by 
the  governor  and  to  the  use  of  United  Statei  troops.  Finally 
the  long-de»rcd  ndmissinn  to  statehood  was  granted  by  Con. 
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basin  stand    or    basin  frame    and  is  stdl  sometimes  6a 

the  monastic  Imuba   ranges  of  baains  of  stone  lead  or    raaiUe 

and  a  trough  common  to  all  was  probably  more  frrquenl  thin 
separate  baaim.  Very  occasionally  they  were  of  bronie  adorned 
with  enamels  and  blazoned  with  heraldry.  Very  similar  uaa^ 
obtained  in  castles  and  palaces,  hxed  lavatories  being  con- 
strucled  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  for  the  use  of  their  nurc 
important  residents.  These  arrangements  were  obviously 
intended  only  for  the  summary  ablutions  which,  until  a  very  late 
date,  sufficed  to  even  the  higb-born.  By  degreea  the  lani* 
became  portable,  and  a  "basin  frame"  is  mentioned  as  earir 
as  the  middle  ol  the  1 7th  eailuty.  Eiamplcs  of  earlier  dale  thai 
Ihe  Ihitd  or  fourth  decade  of  the  i8lh  cenluiy  are,  honevec, 
virtually  unknown.    Thent 


supported  upon  a  tripod;  ■ 


uaUy  lile  rally  a 
ircular  o   " 


led  with    1 
increa^ng  rapidity.      The  Alaska- Yukon  Eirposilion,  designed 

June-October  iQog,  was  a  complete  success.  In  poUtics  the 

state  has  been  Republican  in  national  elections,  eicepl  in  i8q6, 
when  il  was  carried  by  a  fu^on  of  Democrats  and  Populists. 
A  Populist  was  elected  govemot  and  was  re-elected  in  1900. 
Cdveusois  Of  Washinciom 

I«ae  I.  Stevens 1851-1857 

C.  H.  Ma»n  (acting) ies7 

Fayetle  McMullen 1837-1858 

C.H.  Mason  (acting) IBjS-iSsq 

Richard  D.  Gtiolton lSiD-^Sf^ 

Henry  M.  McCill  (acting) 1B60-1B61 

Wm.  11,  Wallace 1S61 

L.  J.  S.TurOey  (acting) lS6l-l96j 

Georie  E.Cole 1866-1867 

E.  L.  Smith  (aelint) 1S67 

Manhall  F.  Moon iS67-i8«9 

Alvin  Flanders 1S69-1870 

Edward  S.  Salmon 1S70-1871 

Elisha  P.  Feny 1871-1 8B0 

Walion  C,  siquirc        i       i       !       .       !       !     iB84-iBfi7 
Eugene  Sempic 1887-1889 

Eliiha  P.  Fetiy  Republican  1880-1801 

JoKnH.McCrtw   .  ..  1891-1897 

1.  R,  R«en    .  Populist  1697-1901 

KrnTy  Q.  McBtide'    Republican  (acting)  1901-190; 

Albcn  E-  Mead      .     Republican  190^1909 

Sumuel  C,  Coigrove  ■         „  1909 

M.  E.  Hay'  Republican  (acting)  1909* 

■  Absent  ImmtheTemtory  during  Ihe  greater  pan  of  1865,  dm 
which  lime  Elwond  Evans  acted  as  governor. 

'  In  place  of  J.  R.  Rogers,  deceased. 

•  Died  I8ih  ManJi  1909. 
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double,  for  the  use  of  one  or  two  persons.  The  waslistand,  a 
we  know  It  hi  the  lolh  cenluty,  look  its  final  form  when  itie 
wooden  top  was  replaced  hy  marble,  unpierced,  the  banns  betn^ 
placed  upon  the  slab,  whi^,  in  the  beginning  almost  invatiab^ 
while,  is  now  often  of  red  or  other  warm-tinted  marble. 

WASP  (Lai.  wspa),  the  common  name  lor  a  wcll-ki»«n 
sort  of  slinging  insect.  The  order  Hymenoplera  it  divided  into 
two  sub-orders,  Ihe  Symphyta  and  the  Apocrili.  The  letter 
is  subdivided  into  several  seclioni.  one  of  which,  the  Vespoidn, 
Includes  alt  Ihe  true  wssps;  in  addition  10  Ihe  ruby  wa9«  ani 

The  true  waspi  (forming  the  old  scciion  Diplopien)  nn  in 
their  turn  divided  into  Ihtcc  families — (i)  the  Vespidae,  (1)  tfas 


Imnudu.  and  Is)  the  Muiridae,  which  logether  amprbe 
UK  ijoo  diScrent  (pecici.  Tbcy  ue  chiracleriicd  by  Ihcir 
^nup.  thkh  ire  prcscct  in  bath  Mia  >nd  kbo  in  the  modified 
Iniula  oc  wnikcn,  being  lasgiludiciUy  folded  when  st  ml, 
oopl  in  U»  Muuidne.  The  inlcnou  ire  uiually  elbowed, 
■id  contiin  lirelve  or  thirteen  joinli;  in  some  euej  they  «re 
dime.  A  p«ii  ol  Dolcbed  fanted  eyes  (re  prtwnt,  and  three 
Kdliinlbe  lop  of  the  had.  The  mouth-puts  aniTTangcd  for 
adilf,  bul  have  tot  reached  that  degree  of  perfection  found 
umiit  (he  beet.  Hence  naspi  cannot  obtain  the  sugary 
KCRiion  from  duply.seiltd  Dcctuics,  and  their  visit!  to  flowers 
In  foa£ned  to  such  as  are  ihalLow  or  indeJy  opened;  they 
[ulintuly  Iiequenl  the  UmbeUiferae.  The  maiiUae  are 
dooEilnl,  and  compressed,  the  majdllsry  palp  six-jointed.  The 
Umm  is  prolonged  antnlly  into  a  "  tongue,"  which  is  glandular 
n  lie  lip;  the  paraglossae  are  lineal.  The  tabiil  gialp  has  three 
V  ioOT  jnalSi.  The  pro-thorax  b  ova],  and  it*  sides  are  pralon^ed 
bldnii]  to  Ibc  base  of  the  wings.  The  San  wing  has  two  or 
tbm  lubmargiiul  cells.  The  legs  are  cot  [HDvidcd  with  any 
Idiptuioas  far  collecting  pollen.  The  abdomen  ii  somctimel 
ptdunculate,  its  second  (apparently  fiiit)  segment  being  drawn 
oat  into  1  long  stalk,  which  coonecls  it  with  the  aJitrunk,  made  up 


iliegint 


is  black,  lelievi 
aofyt- 


.    Ther 


The  Diplopteni  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups  In  accord. 
am  with  the  habits  of  life  of  the  insects  compri^ng  the  section 
Oat  :<  tht  gnjup)  includes  the  family  Vcspidae,  which  is  com 
jowl  ot  jodal  wasps,  and  includes  the  hornet  ( Knpo  cruJro)  anr 
lit  cominon  wasp  (K.BJiofij).  The  other  group  contains  twi 
nailltr  lanulies,  the  Eumcnidae  and  the  Uaiaiidae,  the  member 
It  TMdi  an  solitity  in  their  mode  of  life. 

fimlly  I.  KeipMiu,— In  addition  id  their  Heial  babiuihe  menba 
d  ihii  luiily  (It  characlcriatd  by  cetlaia  itnidural  ftaturea.   Th 
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-y  cfmely  to  bees  In 


Unlil 


iirt  bren  fmiliied  hibernite  throiifh  the  winter,  ahclKied  under 

•ailiet  the  female  Rgaini  ber  acuviiy  and  emeigei  from  herliiding. 
F*>v-  She  cben  sets  about  fiading  a  convenienl  place  for  building 
a  Beit  add  cmUiiliing  a  new  colony.  The  comaud  waap  iv. 
tWiarii)  iHiiaUr  (elects  ■»■(  bumiw  or  beta  la  the  ground,  wUcb.  if 
He  tatB,  At  may  enlUK  into  a  chinber  wiuble  for  her  puipose. 
» tbea  bsiu  to  build  the  oeii.  Thja  i>  canHructed  ol  amall  Gbr» 
CI  M  «god,  which  the  watp  gnaws,  and  koeada.  when  mixed  with 
tK  vcntion  from  the  (divary  glands,  into  a  ion  of  papier.mgch^ 
pulp.    Sou  o(  Ihi(  ii  fanned  into  a  hanging  (sllar  attached  lo  the 

jf."',; 


the  cell  H  vacated  it  b> 

eaned  out  and  ."theTeK  depowt™  " 

mips  that  appear  in  a  not  an  workm,  and 

thcK  at  onn  actio  work 

to  enlarge  the  comb,  and  feed  the  larvae.  *c. 

The  material  ol  the 

nat.  ai  before  auied.  b  usually  dried 

wood,  worked  by  the  nu 

«ili_vaty  (ettetioo,  into 

a  puip,  which  can  auly  be  nwutded  whllit 

nit»B;   it  diies  Into  a 

oaclty.   Sonieiim^rr[4r)t^l,«ichuold 

cartridge  euei.  ie  used. 

two  combs  is  just  sufiidenl  to  aDow  the  waipi  to  croa  each  other. 
The  combt  are  roughly  circular  hi  outline,  amf  increase  in  ii«  for  the 
hnt  lour  or  five  Isyefi.  after  which  they  begin  to  decrease;  the 
whole  ii  covered  by  a  roughly  made  coatinf  consisting  of  ee^-eral 
layen  of  the  aarna  papery  itilWanoe  which  composes  the  comt». 
ThLBlirantinueddownuntilit  forms  a  roughly  spherical  cavering  for 
the  whole,  but  not  giviiig  any  support  to  the  combs,  which  are  inde. 

uged-    The  covering  is  piceced  by 


oped  eggi  ul  the  later  bi- 
ts are  larger  than  the  worker 


*  The°™les"an3 


^"^eiSi™ 
more  elongated  ou 


probably  not  far  wrong. 

At  the  approach  of  autumn  the  sridety  begins  to  break  up:  the 
males  fenlllK  the  females  whilst  Dying  high  in  the  lii.   They  then 

e  cella,  and  both  (oon  perish. 

KOThIde_amonE«t  mou,  and 

d  wasp.  V.  ruja,  the  red  wasp. 


V.  tiiJiarii. . 

distinguished  by 
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be  ~dittingulsh&l  f  lom  the  tree  wasps  j ; 

by  their  shorter  cheeks  and  usually  V 

Iw  the  Km  joint  in  the  antennae  '- 

ol  the  female  being  black,  Vfipa 
anUriaa  (fbtrta)  ii  a  race  of  K. 
ru/a.  in  wt---    -     - 


German    wasp, 
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bro,  is  the  largest  species  occumng  in  Great 

:ly  than  5ie  common  wasp,  and  appear  to  lie 
:he  southern  half  of  Eneland.     Urir  nena 
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rlin  on  Iheir  tuil,  uid  the  two  antenoi 
It  the  tip-  The  mandiblei  are  elonipted,  t 

EMnteim  eeaKtasa  ia  the  oo^  ^tiih  ■ 
-'enule  U  I  in-  Lodgt  the  mile  lOnKwhai 
codiKCted  with  the  thoru  by  ft  boi  pediL—^ 
Rlleved  by  ipott  lA  nllaw.    Ic  cdburicu  imin 
iphcrical  cclU  of  mud-  which  are  found  attached 
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^HLu  Odyxmi  CDnUiaa  a  very  larw  number  of  ifede^ 
in  all  parti  of  the  world.  The  memben  ol  thit  gefiiii  ut 
the  size  of  a  fly-  and  Ihey  diHer  Irom  Enmaiti  in^via)  I 

abdomen.   Some  of  the  tpeciei  coutnici  their  cells  la  und- 

beaptt  liniitt  them  with  affglutinatcd  graiiw  of  tand:  othera  Uvt  ia 
caviiiei  of  treei  lined  wiib  ibc  sme  malerial-  whilat  «ben  boiU 


up  par^lyied  Lcpidopteroi 

Family  y  ifabtridde- — The  OMlberi  of  the  thinl  familv,  Ibc 
Maaaritlae-  are  iharpty  diitinfldihcd  by  the  poeaHaion  ol  oalr  ^a 
aubmartinal  cella  in  the  fore  win|,  which  folds  Impcrfecily  or  not  ii 
all  when  at  leK.  Tbeirintennaearertniuemly  chivaiE.  panicaUrlr 
■o  in  the  tenua  Cdnilui  Ihey  are  twelvcjoinicit,  but  a>  the  lenniiul 
|canta  are  abnoM  fused  they  appear  Co  be  OEnposed  ol  only  ti(bL 
wintL  The  win(i  are  not  so  completely  folded  as  in  the  other  i«o 
families,  and  the  abdomen  is  but  ali^htly  contractile.  The  maiillBe 
arc  shod  and  their  palpa  very  small-  i^th  but  three  or  four  foints- 

They  make  their  n«t  in  cavitiet  in  the  earth.  Bcnetally  in  a  baak. 
and  coutnict  an  irregular  gallery  leading  down  to  it. 

During  hot  fine  •umnen  ■napi  aiac  a  good  dol  of  los  to 
markel  gudenen  and  fruit  giDseti,  During  this  lime  cj  yeu 
Ihey  live  altnost  eiduiivdy  upon  the  tweet  juices  ol  ripe  buit, 
occa^onally  caitying  ofl  unall  panicles  of  the  flah.    At  the 

lot  Ihey  frequcDtly  attack  the  meat  in  bulchei'a  (bt^s.  but 
render  compensatioD  by  kiiling  and  carrying  off  to  feed  tbdr 
gnibt  con»denble  nombera  of  blow-Riei,  V/tspa  atao  perhni 
an  important  service  in  keeping  down  the  numben  d  ens' 
pillars.  The  larvae  arc  alir 
upon  insects  captured  by  tl 
reduced  by  thetn  to  a  pulp  V 
to  the  young.  During 
brooda  that  appear  live 
and  this  forms  the  st^lc 
food  of  the  genua  Palisltl 
througboiit  theJT  wlule 

In  attempting  to  rid  a 

district  of  wasp),  iinleia 

there  It  little  good  in 
killing  stray  member!  of 
the  community.  On  the 
oUierhand,  thckOlingof 


FiC.  5-— Ifuarft  atiW^mft. 


lonnalion  of  a  nat  and  the 
:    member!   an    counted  hf 
thousands  is  in  each  case  prevmted- 

The  number  of  wasps  l!  kept  down  by  numertra!  etMHUcs- 
The  most  effective  of  these  live  in  the  nests  and  deyoui  the 
larvae:  among  them  are  two  specifs  of  beiUe,  JOifiHtna 
Mrodonu  and  ieWo  linearis.  Two  spedca  of  /ctoeuiw. 
and  a  species  of  ,1ii(*Dtiiyio,  also  infest  the  nest!  of  wasps  and 
prey  upon  the  grub).  The  larvae  of  the  ayiphid  Dies  Mwittj, 
found  in  the  Beats  of  both  waapa  and  bws,  are  now  believed  to 
be  scavengers  rather  than  parasilea.  In  ibe  tropics  woat  Sfoe* 
are  attacked  by  fungi,  the  hyphae  ol  which  pnttmde  bctwoa 


WASSAIL— WASTE 


...  _ _  ..  . _  .n  HvnjeiKHXeEa,  rcTereact 

-•y  he  iwlc  to  De  S>u»un  {UtnopapkU  da  t^pu  isnabi. 
CntvT.  iBjj-igjBl,  p.  Muchil  (Arcli  Zeel.  Btp.  Cn.  M.  >v.. 
tM.].C  J>iM  (8«i.  Sat.  ZaU.  fraiut.  vilL.  1S9S)  and  O.  HTUltcr 
[HoJutl  Uitterj  «/  CtmuuK  Animali,  cb,  v-,  Capibtidn,  1904)- 
(A.E.S,iG.H7c.) 
U  (O.  Eng.  na  Jull, "  be  nhnle,"  "  be  well "),  primujly 
rf "  toattiog,"  the  tombemg  applied  later  to  the 
Chriumu  fcaitiug  ts,i  leveLriea  and  particidarly  to  the  bowl  of 
wind  ak  or  wine  which  waa  a  feature  of  tlie  medieval  Christinas. 
One  of  Ehe  earliest  refereaeea  lo  the  wassail-bowl  in  English 
hisLory  b  ia  the  deacription  of  the  reception  of  King  Vortlgern 
by  flcn^st,  when  Rowena  "  came  mto  the  king's  presence) 
vilh  a  cnp  of  gold  filled  with  wine  in  her  hand,  and  making  a 
low  rnoence  unto  the  king  said,  '  Waea  had  hklord  Cyning,' 
iliiditi'  Be  ofliealth,  Lord  King.'  "  In  a  collection  of.ordhiBnca 
iai  the  ngulaliou  ol  the  royal  household  In  Heniy  VII.'s 
T^gB,  the  fleward  on  Twelfth  Night  was  to  cry  "wasaail" 
Ihreetinuaonentedtigwith  the  bowl,  the  myal  chaplain  respond- 


BB^  aidi  at  Christmas  and  the  Nen  Year.  This  ancient 
custHB  uiH  turvivet  here  and  there,  feudally  in  Yorkshire, 
■hoe  the  bowl  is  known  u  "  the  vessel  cup,"  and  Is  made 
o(  holly  and  tvergieeni,  inside  which  aie  placed  one  or  tno  doUa 
Uinuned  with  ribbons.  This  cup  it  borne  on  a  itick  by  children 
■rbo  go  from  house  to  houM  tinging  Christmas  carols.  In 
Dcvouhire  and  elsewhen  It  was  the  custom  lo  wassail  the 
Drdards  on  Christmas  and  New  Yeai't  eve.  Pitchers  of  ale  or 
drJo  were  poured  over  the  roots  of  the  treet  to  the  accompani- 
ttenl  of  a  rhyming  t«tt  to  their  healths. 

1UTB  (O.  Fr.  mail.  tmM,  (oil,  I/alt;  Lat.  luliu,  vast, 
doolue).  a  leim  used  in  English  Uw  in  several  senses;  of  which 
four  an  the  moat  importut.     ()}  "  Waste  of  a  manor  "  is  that 

hum  the  k>nl't  demcine  (see  Cohmohs,  Uui'oi).  (1)  "  Year, 
diy,siid  waste  "  was  *  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  acki»wledged 
h  ■  natole  o(  Edward  II.,  De  Praae[alaa  Sitii-  The  lung 
had  ihc  profiit  of  freehold  lands  of  those  attainted  of  felony  «ad 
ptiil  Ueason,  and  o(  fugitives  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  a  right 


ie(3)tl 
Dd  a  day  the  lands  returned  (o 

X  FlLOKY,  TaEASON).      (3)  Th( 


le  lord  of  the  fee. 
irruption  of  Blood 
ost  usual  signihca. 


Ertthold  rttite  001  of  iriheri 
which  tubttinlially  alters  the 


roi« 


ai>tbi(ii  which  mav — foe  th 

«( ita  lEing  dcmlKi!  such  ai  _       _         _     _  _ 

Akhnifh  an  act  may  lechnlcally  be  wiale.  it  will  not  u  a  nile 
Bxailiite  aetioaible  wUe,  or  be  TBtnined  by  Iniunction.  b  Ihe 
s^oce  0*  HHiw  prohitnlive  itipulation  if  it  is  Bmeliorating,"  ij- 
■f  a  wnpnno  the  vwlue  of  the  land  demised  (eee  Una  vTCMby, 
1^,1  CktSJ.  163).  In  iheoueof  "  timber ematei  "upon  which 
>ne>  <■  Tirioua  kiiids  are  i:ultivsHd  toMy  [or  thrrr  produie  and  (he 
inM  ^ised  fmn  thdr  periodical  feUiTiD  and  cuninw.  the  timber 
WM  cmidHwd  u_(«t_of  the  inheriu, 


uldAc 


infav 


1  Ch.  306I.,    Undrr  Ihe  Settled 


•ucbuaUawiagbuildinntofaUoucof repair.  A  fertnor" — atDiq 
which  bete ipcludea  "  alT wbobeld  by  lease  for lifeor  Uvea,  or  for  yeaiw 
by  deed  or  without  deed  "  by  the  suiule  ol  Marlboraigh  (1307} — 

the  case  b^  the  lermi  ol  a  will  or  t 

his  waste  duUengcd  oe  impeaci  .  -  -  -  ^ 

greater,  and  be  nay  use  the  profits  laiwi  nrum  subianlia  (10  use  the 
laaguage  of  Roman  bw,  fr«n  which  ihe  En^iih  Liw  oE-waate  it  in 

timbs  planted  or  left  for  oraaneDC  or  sbettei 

Wtifay.  1903, 2  Ch.  664).  Acu  of  equitable  wine 

1875.  not  CDgnliable  In  courts  of  commoD  law,  but  by 
sArtiSTT  -  "'-  ■-"--' ■ =-' ■■-'— 


'hat  la  called  <gi>i( 

«te  before  I8«. 

iheJudleatiueAct 

10  that  effect  an  ei 

not  confer  upon  the  uaani  loruieany  legai  ngm 

waite.    A  copy-holder  may  not  comnut  watte  t 

of  the  copyhold:  Co^oijk  v.  PoyiiLm.  1905,  "  ' 


lluial  Holdini 
.KirifrT1™o' 


Fi^ 


wmngiully  bees  | 
landloid  ah^be 


ict  of  ijHV  pTDvidet  (■■  t  I3])  that 

lilly  of  waste,  either  voiuetuy  or  permiasive,  the 
nulled  to  tct  oS  Ihe  tuma  dix  toliim  ni  respect 

ti  of  1900  aod  1906.    tinder  the  act  of  1906  the 


X.  the  landiord  is  1 
i^iaflr  WatH.— 


*CM  damagea  aeetn  to  hi 


In  jna.     By  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  t.  1] 

ia  , .  ed.    'Die  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  * 

prevenlkon  of  waKe,  In  order  to  obtain  dunaget  or  an  imunci 
BubBlantiol  injury  or  danger  o(  it  mutt  be  ptovtd.  In  England  • 
the  hieh  court  (unlete  by  apeemcntol  the  onrtiea)  hia  junidic 

to  Engliih  law,  county  courti  and' courts  of  tummary  iuriidic 
have  oHidinate  authority  to  a  limited  enent  fcf ,  Land  Act  t 

uuder'f^iLArioATunii.' 

(4)  "  WaRc  of  aaaeta  "  > 
applUalioD  of  the  eflale 


(County  Concia  Act  ISSS.  1.  95). 
i. — In  Scots  law  "  wule  "  ia  not 

:  roots-  Grown  limber  it  alio . 


allowed  to  grow  tgaiq : 


riih^£™ 
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ECr  for  tht  purpoK  of  linpln^  op  the  Htmtx  i 
it  of  ordinary  windfalU.    Extraordliury  wi 


.    UCe-n 


n  by  ;■  CO 


^Dt  Ironi  the  piDprktor)  «  .^^ 

tion  "  (when  tu  proprietor  hu  reKTved  the 
conveyioc  the  feo  to  another)  have,  ai  a  nile 

mincnlt  utidereroupd  if  th^  are  not  expre 
appear  to  have  been  intended  by  a  tettator  to  ( 
{or  they  are  parUi  wli.    Where  coali  ormin 

burden^  proprietor  dia 
mlncrali  as  are  required  for 
PriliA  PffiKiiunt.— Fie 
been  followed  in  aubstance 
and  St  Lucia  (art.  tf*).  I 
Engliah  law  are  folLertved»  an 
tion  DO  the  lines  of  the  Ena 
included  to 


idcdht 


Hie  Invcnlioa  of  portable  timepicca  dales  tnn  Lbe  cod  o( 
the  i5ih  ceoiuiy,  and  the  eutini  manufaciuie  ol  ihcm  m  ii 
Germany.  They  were  originally  miall  docks  with  miiaifiriaii 
enclosed  in  boxes;  soroetiities  they  woe  of  *  globulir  foroi 
and  nere  often  called  "  Nuicmbcis  eggs,"  Bring  too  Lujc  foi 
the  pCickel  they  were  [requentiy  hung  fnia  the  ^tdle.  The 
difficulty  with  these  early  vilchcs  was  the  liKqualJIy  of  ictim 
of  Ihf  mainspting.    An  attempt  to  lemedy  thii  na  pnnilsl 

called  the  stacL-frecd, 

than  \  KUt  of  lude 
aualiaty  spring.  The 
problem  »»s  wived 
about  the  yean  ijis- 
1540  hy  the  invention 
'    of  the  fusee.     By  this 

[    spring  is  made  lo  turn 


or'^iahai 


In  the  United  States. 


te  are  heldtc 
"in  EngU^d! 


1  States,  espedallv  in 


il.  which  in  the 
Utter  pan  of  the  16th 
'  iry  was  irplaced 


,--   ..l>.roMj,7thed.,us|.  Thi 

Cafolloa.  Vermont  and  Tennessee  have  deviat-' 
lenani  fmn  English  rules,  while  Mil      ' 
.«■  R,  ■■  Waste."  XXV.  38 
»ta.  Orncn  and 


has  adhered  to 
Washington  iibid.,  p.  381 


(RiiUiig  Caul.  .. .. 

Em^.—Tbe  Frencfa'Ci^  (^"provldei  (an.  »■)  thai  the 
hsulruccuary  may  cut  limtier  in  plantations  that  are  laid  out  for 
cutting,  and  are  cut  at  irguUr  intervals,  although  he  b  bound  to 
follow  the  eumple  of  fDrmer  praprietDrs  as  to  quantity  and  limes. 
ThiaprovisionisinfoTreinltFlEium  (Civil  Code.art.59t).  Analogous 
^r^.^'^i^.  an  to  be  found  in  the  civil  codes  of  Hialand  (an.  S14), 
:.  48s).  Italy  (art.  4t(,).  and  cf.  the  Cernun  Civil  CoJe, 


£ow  of  Laidlard  and  TrnaM: 


-English 


I  of  Waiu 


tciplti    (Edinburgh). 


.  d/  ZaiJ/of  J  onif  Tt-o 


Dta.   (Boston  and  Londnr 

IniioK  Tnniftr  tf  Ftofinj 

WATCH  (in  O.  Eng.  1 


in  Irclaiul  (Dublin); 


itFh,teuc 


owokc). 


if  the  v 


(ubstanllval  form,  and  is  the  lubjecl 
word,  by  derivation,  meant  that  irhichkeepswiildifulorwakefu! 
observation  or  attention  over  anything,  and  hence  is  used  of  a 
person  01  number  of  persons  whojtduly  il  is  to  protect  anything 
by  vigilance,  a  guard  or  sentry;  it  is  thus  the  terra  for  the  body 

performed  the  duties  of  the  modem  poliw.     The  application  of 

the  night  by  the  Greeks  and  Romojii  into  "  watches  "  (dvXoioI, 


^fiii^C 


d  by  U 


board,  time  is  also  reckoned  by  "witches, 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  alirboanl  1 
taking  duty  alternately.'  The  transference  i 
vhich  maiiis  the  changing  houcs  is  easy. 


ourr-frgn.  eight  , 


night  a, 


niches."  and  their  purpose  is  to  change  the  ,_- 

Stmnly.four  hours,  so  that  the  men  who  <m 
lijEbt  on  one  ni|;ht,  shall  watch  from  midnight 
vt.  The  "  witch  bill  "  is  the  list  of  the  men  appoii 
hoiR  mustered  by  the  ofhcen.  Time  wis  onnn 
[.glass,  etciy  half-bout;  the  number  ol  the  haU-> 


(I  of  the  cilgut  bi 


becomes  weaker  the  leverage  on  the  iiis  of  the  spuvl  in 
and  thus  gives  i  stronger  Impulse  to  the  works  (fig.  1). 

In  early  watches  the  escapement  was  the  same  as  in  eaily 
clocks,  namely,  s  crown  wheel  and  pallets  with  a  balance  endiDI 
b  small  weights.  Such  an  escapement  was,  of  coune.  Riy 
imperfect,  tot  unce  the  angular  force  acting  on  the  batsnte  docs 
not  vary  with  the  displacement,  the  time  of  oscillation  vines 
with  the  arc,  and  this  again  varies  with  every  variation  of  the 


drivin 


have 


,  wheel.  This  was  done  about  the  end  of  the  1; 
[ring  the  iSth  century  I  scries  of  escaperaents  we 
eplace  the  old  crown  wheel,  ending  m  the  (htos 
menl,  and  though  greit  impiDvemenls  is  det; 
en  made,  yet  the  watch,  even  as  it  is  to-day,  may  I 


nented  with  the  beluliftil  an  ot  that  period.  Sone- 
::ase  was  fuhioned  like  a  ikull,  and  the  watdn  nn 
made  in  the  form  of  octagonal  jewels,  crosses,  purses,  little  boots, 
dogs,  sca-shetis,  tic,  id  almost  every  instance  being  £nc)y  m- 
graved.  Queen  F.lirjbclh  was  very  fond  of  receiving  peesenTS. 
and,  as  she  was  also  fond  of  docks,  a  number  of  the  gifts  pre- 
sented to  her  took  the  form  of  jewelled  watches. 

The  man  to  whom  watch-making  owes  pedups  most  was 
Thomas  Tompion  (1639-1713),  who  invented  the  Ent  dead-bei! 
escapement  for  watches  (£g.  1),     It  consisted  of  1  baluce-w^eil 
mounted  on  an  axis  of  scmi^lindrica]  form 
wiih  a  notch  in  It,    and  a  projecting  stud.       <i£3-3^ 
When    the   teeth   of    the    scape-whed   ttme  iyP^^~"^0, 
against  the  cylindrical  pari  ol  the  axil  Ihey     '/  \»     '  \> 
were  heM  from  going  forward,  but  when  the         fk;.  j. 
motion  of  the  axis  was  reversed,  the  teeth 
sUpped  past  the  notch  and  struck  the  projection,  Ihul  giving 
an  impulse.    This  escapement  was  aflernrds  developed  by 
George   Graham   (l%73-i750   into  the  horiionlal  cylindriol 
escapement  and  into  the  wcU-kaown  dead-Iieat  e 


These 


The  development  of  eacapemeau  In  the  18th  centUT  fieaily 
I  shown  by  striking  the  watch  bell,  hanging  on  i  bean  of  the  fon- 
astle.  or  by  the  mainmut,  with  the  clapper.  One  ilroke  ii  given 
gr  each  half'hour.  Thus  11.30  a.m.  is  one  bell  in  the  middle  waiih. 


WATCH 
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inpraved  watches.  But  a  defect  still  remained,  namely, 
tiieinflttmce  of  temperature  upon  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance- 
whed  Many  attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  remedy.  John 
HinisoQ  proposed  a  curb,  so  arranged  that  alterations  of  tempera- 
toa  ciBsed  unequal  expansion  in  two  pieces  of  metal,  and  thus 
aduited  an  arm  which  moved  and  mechanically  altered  the  length 
of  the  hair-s|Hing,  thus  compensating  the  effect  of  its  altered 
elasticity.  But  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  was  ultimately 
proposed  by  Pierre  le  Roy  (1717-1785)  and  perfected  by  Thomas 
Eanuhaw  (1749-1829).  This  was  to  diminish  the  inertia  of  the 
balaacMrheel  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  by 
means  of  the  tmequal  expansion  of  the  metab  composing  the  rim.* 
InvaUon  in  watches  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  need  of  a 
good  tinttpece  for  finding  longitudes  at  sea,  and  many  successive 
Awards  were  offered  by  the  government  for  watches  which 
vodd  keep  acouate  time  and  yet  be  able  to  bear  the  rocking 
motioQ  of  a  ship.  The  difficulty  ended  by  the  invention  of  the 
dwKioaxter,  which  was  so  perfected  towards  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  as  to  have  even  now  undergone  but  little  change 
of  form.  In  fact  the  only  great  triumph  of  later  years  has  been 
the  invention  of  watch-making  machinery,  whereby  the  price 
is  so  lowered  that  an  excellent  watch  (in  a  brass  case)  can  now 
be  purchased  for  about  £2  and  a  really  accurate  time-keeper  for 
about  £18. 

A  modem  watch  consists  of  a  case  aind  framework  containing 
the  four  essential  parts  of  every  timepiece,  namely,  a  mainspring 
and  apparatus  for  winding  it  up,  a  train  of  wheels  with  hands  and 
a  face,  an  escapement  and  a  balance-wheel  and  hair-spring.  We 
sIttQ  describe  these  in  order. 

Tkt  ilaitupring. — ^As  has  been  said,  the  mainspring  of  an  old- 
iMuoaed  watch  was  provided  with  adnim  and  fusee  so  astoequalize 
iti  actkm  on  the  tram.  An  arranfement  was  provided  to  prevent 
overvioding,  consisting  of  a  hook  which  when  ttie  chain  was  nearly 
vnind  up  waa  pushed  aside  so  as  to  engage  a  pin,  and  thus  prevent 
ftimier  winding  (see  fig.  i).  Another  arrangement  for  watches 
Without  a  fusee,  called  a  Geneva  stop,  consists  of  a  wheel  with  one 
tooth  affixed  to  the  barrel  arbour,  working  into  another  with  only 
tour  or  five  teeth.  This  allows  the  barrel  arb6ur  only  to  be  turned 
nNiad  four  or  five  times. 

•  The  "  fotttg-barrel,  "■  which  is  fitted  to  most  modem  watches,  con- 
tains DO  fusee,  but  the  spring  is  delicately  made  to  diminish  in  sice 
irom  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  u  wound  up  for  only  a  few  turns, 
wthai  the  forte  derived  from  it  does  not  vary  very  substantially. 
The  uoevennesB  of  drive  is  in  modem  watches  sought  to  be  counter- 
*"^  by  the  construction  of  the  escapement  and  balance-wheel. 

natches  used  fomeriy  to  oe  wound  with  a  separate  key.  They 
are  now  wound  by  a  kefy  permanently  fixed  to  the  case.  The  de- 
pns«on  of  a  small  knob  gears  the  winding  key  with  the  hands  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  aet.  With  this  contrivance  watches  are  well 
protected  wainst,the  entry  of  dust  and  damp. 

If  oicA  Etcapemenis. — ^The  escapements  that  have  come  into 
praaical  use  are — (i)  the  old  vertical  escapement,  now  disused;  (2) 
^.  itoer,  very  much  the  most  common  in  English  watches;  (3)  tnc 
f^nicntal  or  cylinder,  which  is  equally  common  in  foreign  watches, 
though  it  was  of  English  invention;  (4)  the  duplex,  which  used  to  be 
nore  in  fashkm  for  first-rate  watches  than  it  is  now;  and  (5)  the 
^^scW  or  chronometer  escapement,  so  called  because  it  is  always 
Bsed  ui  marine  chronometers. 

The  ttrtkol  escapement  b  simply  the  original  clock  escapement 
M^iftcd  to  the  position  of  the  wheels  in  a  watch  and  the  ralance, 

in  the  manner  exhibited  in  fig.  3.  As  it 
requires  considerable  thickness  in  the 
watch,  is  inferior  in  Koing  to  all  the  others 
and  is  no  cheaper  tnan  the  level  escape- 
ment can  now  be  made,  it  haa  gone  out  ot 
use. 
The  lever  escapement,  as  it  is  now  univer- 
Fic.  3.  sally  made,  was  Drought  into  use  late  in  the 

l8th  century  by  Thomas  Mudge.  Fig.  4 
^^ws  its  action.  The  poaition  of  the  lever  with  reference  to  thepallets 
a  immaterial  in  prinaple,  and  is  only  a  question  of  convenience  in 
Ihe  arran^emeot;  but  it  is  generally  such  as  We  have  given  it. 
The  priaaple  is  the  same  as  in  the  dead-beat  clock  escapement, 
«nh  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  friction  on  the  dead  faces  of  the 
paOeu  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  locking.  The  reason  why  this 
fnctioa  cannot  be  avoided  with  a  pendulum  is  that  its  arc  of  vibration 
^so  small  that  the  requisite  depth  of  intersection  cannot  be  got 
between  the  two  circles  described  by  the  end  S  of  the  lever  and  any 
pin  in  the  pendulum  which  would  work  into  it ;  whereas,  in  a  watch, 
the  pin  P,  which  is  set  in  a  cylinder  on  the  verge  of  the  balance,  does 
^^  geaeially  slip  out  of  the  nick  in  the  end  of  the  lever  until  the 
balance  has  got  15*  pa»t  its  middle  position.  The  pallets  arc  under- 
cut a  little,  as  it  is  caUed,  i.€.  the  dead  faces  are  so  sloped  as  to 


Fig.  4. 
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give  a  little  recoil  the  wrong  way,  or  slightly  to  resist  the  unlocking, 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  that  a  shake  of  the  watdi 
would  let  a  tooth  escape  while  the  pin  is  dis- 
enga^  from  the  lever.  There  u  also  a  further 
provision  added  for  safety.  In  the  cylinder 
which  carries  the  impulse  pin  P  there  is  a 
notch  just  in  front  of  P,  into  which  the  other 
pin  S  on  the  lever  fits  as  they  pass;  but  when 
the  notch  has  got  past  the  cylinder  it  would 
prevent  the  lever  from  returamg,  because  the 
safety-pin  S  cannot  pass  except  through  the 
notch,  which  is  only  in  the  position  for  letting  it 
pass  at  the  same  time  that  the  impulse-pin  is 
engaged  in  the  lever.  The  pallets  in  a  lever 
escapement  (except  bad  and  cheap  ones)  are 
always  jewelled,  and  the  scape-wheel  is  of  brass. 
The  staff  of  the  lever  also  has  jewelled  pivot- 
holes  in  expensive  watches,  and  the  scape-wheel  has  in  all  good 
ones.  The  holes  for  the  balance-pivots  are  now  always  jewelled. 
The  scape-wheel  in  this  and  most  of  the  watch  escapements  g&nerally 
beats  five  timca  in  a  second,  in  large  chronometers  four  times;  and 
the  whee}  next  to  the  scape^wheel  carries  the  seconds-hand. 

Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  the  horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement,  cutting 
through  the  cylinder,  which  is  on  the  verge  of  the  balance,  at  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of  the  escape-wheel ;  for  the  triangular 

Eieces  A,  B  are  not  flat  projections  in  the  same  plane  as  the  teeth, 
ut  are  raised  on  short  stems  above  the  plane  of  the  wheel ;  and  still 
more-  of  the  cylinder  than  the  portion 
shown  at  ACu  is  cut  away  where  the 
wheel  itself  has  to  pass.  The  author  of 
this  escapement  was  G.  Graham,  and  it 
resembles  his  dead  escapements  in  clocks 
in  principle  more  than  the  lever  escape- 
ment does,  though  much  less  in  appear- 
ance, because  in  this  escapement  there  is 
the  dead  friction  of  the  teeth  against  the 
cylinder,  first  on  the  outside,  as  here  repre- 
sented, and  then  on  the  inside,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  dunng  the  whole 
vibration  of  the  balance,  except  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
impulse.  The  impulse  is  given  by  the  oblique  outside  edges  Aa,  Bfr 
of  the  teeth  against  the  edjjes  A,  D  of  the  cylinder  alternately.  The 
portion  of  the  cylinder  which  is  cut  away  at  the  point  of  action  is 
about  30*  less  than  the  semicircle.  The  c>'linder  itseU  is  made  cither 
of  steel  or  ruby,  and,  from  the  small  quantity  of  it  which  is  left  at 
the  level  of  the  wheel,  it  is  very  delicate;  and  probably  this  has  been 
the  main  reason  why,  although  it  is  an  English  invention,  it  has  been 
most  entirely  abandoned  by  the  English  watchmakers  in  favour  of  the 
{ever,  which  was  originally  a  French  invention,  though  very  much 
improved  by  Mudge,  for  before  his  invention  the  lever  had  a  rack  or 

Ertion  of  a  toothra  wheel  on  its  end,  working  into  a  pinion  on  the 
lance  verge,  and  conseouently  it  was  affected  by  the  dead  friction, 
and  that  of  this  wheel  and  pinion  besides.  This  u^ed  to  be  called  the 
rack  lever,  and  Mudge's  the  detached  lever;  but,  the  rack  lever  being 
now  quite  obsolete,  the  word  "  detached  "  has  become  confined  to 
the  chronometer,  to  which  it  is  more  appropriate,  as  will  be  scon 
presently.  The  Swiss  watches  have  almosr  universally  the  horizontal 
escapement.  It  is  found  that — for  some  reason  which  is  apparently 
unknown,  as  the  rule  certainly  does  not  hold  in  cases  seemingly 
analogous — a  steel  scape-wheel  acts  better  in  this  escapement  tluin 
a  brass  one,  although  in  some  other  cases  steel  upon  steel,  or  even 
upon  a  ruby,  very  soon  throws  off  a  film  of  rust,  unless  they  are  kept 
well  oiled,  while  brass  and  steel,  or  stone,  will  act  with  scarcely  any 
oil  at  all,  and  in  some  cases  with  none. 

The  duf4ex  escapement  (fig.  6)  is  probably  so  called  because  there 
is  a  double  set  of  teeth  in  the  scape-wheel — the  long  ones  (like  those 
of   the   lever  escapement   in   shape)   for 
locking  only,  and  short  ones  (or    rather  r-. 

upright  pins  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel)  for 
giving  tne  impulse  to  the  pallet  P  on  the 
verge  of  the  balance.  It  is  a  single-beat 
esca^ment;  «'.«.  the  balance  only  receives 
the  unpulse  one  way,  or  at  every  alter- 
nate beat,  as  in  the  chronometer  escape- 
ment. When  the  balance  is  turning  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrow,  ana  arrives 
at  the  position  in  which  the  dotted  tooth 
h  has  its  point  against  the  triangular  notch 
V,  the  tooth  end  slips  into  the  notch,  and, 
as  the  verge  turns  farther  round,  the  tooth 
goes  on  with  it  till  at  last  it  escapes 
when  the  tooth  has  got  into  the  position 
A;  and  by  that  time  the  long  tooth  or 
pallet  which  projects  from  the  verge  has 

moved  from  p  to  r,  and  just  come  in  front  of  the  pin  T,  which  stands 
on  the  rim  oi  the  scape-wheel,  and  which  now  begins  to  push  against 
P,  and  so  gives  the  impulse  until  it  also  escapes  when  it  has  arrived 
at  /;  and  the  wheel  is  then  stopped  by  the  next  tooth  B  having  got 
into  the  position  h,  with  its  point  rcstin^^  against  the  verge,  and  there 
is  dead  friction  between  them,  and  this  friction  is  lessened  by  the 
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, , HuM  not  get 

Tbe  ofajectioo  to  Ihli  eacapement „  ,- 

delimvof  adjiutment,  and  tbe  watch  alto  nquir 
funy;  for,  if  1^  acodent  the  balance  ia  oace  itoppea  inn 
back  tai  cnooih  to  cany  the  nfcic  V  pan  the  tooth  end, 
altoBelher,  aj  [( will  loK  tcin  moic  of  ita  vibiation  the  nen 
rcwivinE  no  ImpulK-  Tbe  peribrmance  of  thb  eicapef 
wfU  nude,  and  iti  independence  of  cdl,  are  aearly  equal 
the  deuchcd  euaptracat:  hut,  aa  lever  walchea  bk 
nificicntly  good  Idt  all  but  auninoniKal  purpoaea,  for  wh 
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detached  it  ii  not  movinB  it  all,  and  hat  to  uart  Cram  rat.  The 
pallet  P  ii  therefore,  in  lacl,  Kt  a  little  farther  back,  ao  th^t  it 
nuy  arrive  at  the  tooth  A  juat  at  the  time  when  A  it  ready  for  it, 
without  waning  time  and  force  in  running  after  it.  The  iletached 
eicapement  hu  alio  been  made  on  the  duplcir  plan  of  having  long 
teeth  for  the  loddng  and  short  ods  or  pini  nearer  the  centre  lor  the 
impultt;  but  the  advantaget  do  not  appear  to  be  worth  the  addi- 
tional lEtnible,  and  the  ioict  required  for  unlackiDg  ia  not  tensibly 

^ity  itiR.  to  provide  agsingt  the  watch  being  cucicd  in  the  position 
m  which  the  weight  of  tbe  detent  belpi  lo  unkick  li. 

An  cfcapement  called  the  l<ptr  tirenomfter  baa  been  leveral  timet 
reinvented,  which  bnpliei  that  it  hai  never  come  into  general  uk- 
It  la  acomlnnation  of  the  lever  » to  tbe  loc  king  and  the  chronomeier 
ai  lo  the  impultc.  It  involves  a  link  drop  anil  Iherelore  wane 
of  force  aa  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  juH  ejcapei  at  the  "'  passing 
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an  hour;  al  66-,  3S09s;  and  al  loo'|  3597.  lf"£icCoie  h  ha 
■n  adjualed  to  go  nght  (or  3600  tm™  in  an  houi)  at  Ja*.  u  wnul 
VB  lo«  7I  and  S)  aeconds  an  hour,  or  more  than  Ihiir  nuaun 
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accurately  enough  to  the  variatior 
it  dliturtM  tbe  uochroaiim,  which 
lengths  of  the  cpring. 

The  compenaation  which  waa  n 
touched,  and  provided  for  tbe  vi 
construction  oTlhe  bal         '     " 
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metals  are  generally  addend  together  by 
fuuring  mclKd  brasa  round  a  lolid  steel  disk,  and  the  irbole  is 
afterwards  turned  and  filed  away  till  it  leaves  only  the  cnjatbar  ia 
the  middle  jylog  Hat  and  the  two  portions  of  the  rim  aandlni 
edgewaya.  The  first  per^n  to  fnactise  this  methixi  of  uniiinB 
them  appenta  10  have  been  either  Thomas  Earnshaw  or  Pierre  le 

The  idjusimeni  of  >  balance  for  compensalion  am  only  be  done 
by  trial,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  lime.  It  must  be  done  in- 
dependently of  that  for  timt^Hhe  former  by  shifting  the  weights. 
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the  known  nsnlts  of  previous  experience  with  similar  balances; 
and  maoy  watches  are  sold  with  compensation  balances  which  have 
never  been  tried  or  adjusted,  and  sometimes  with  a  mere  sham 
competuation  balance,  not  even  cut  through. 

Suondary  Compensatum. — When  chronometers  had  been  brought 
to  ^t  perfection  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  a  residuary  error, 
vhKh  vas  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  but  which  no  adjustment 
of  the  compensation  would  correct.  The  cause  of  the  secondary 
error  is  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  elasticity  of  the  spring 
decreases,  and  therefore  its  accelerating  force  upon  the  balance- 
vfaccl  diminishes.    Hence  the  watch  tends  to  go  slower. 

In  onkr  to  compensate  this  the  split  rim  of  the  balance-wheel  is 
nude  with  the  more  expansible  metal  on  the  outside,  and  therefore 
tends  to  cuii  inwards  with  increase  of  temperature,  thus  diminishing 
the  maaent  of  inertia  of  the  wheel.  Now  the  rate  of  error  caused 
by  the  increaae  of  terapMature  of  the  spring  varies  approximately  with 
the  tenpciature  according  to  a  certain  law,  but  the  rate  of  correction 
due  to  tne  diminution  of  the  moment  of  inertia  caused  by  the  change 
of  form  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  does  not  alter  proportionally,  but 
acconfiiw  to  a  more  complex  law  of  its  own,  varying  more  rapidly 
with  COM  than  with  heat,  so  that  if  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  is 
correct,  say.  at  30*  F.  and  also  at  90*  F.,  it  will  gain  at  all  intermediate 
temperatures,  the  spring  being  thus  under-corrected  for  high  tempera- 
tures and  over-corrected  for  low.  Attempts  have  been  maoe  by 
alterations  oi  shape  of  the  balance-wheel  to  harmonize  the  progress 
o(  the  error  with  the  progress  of  the  correction,  but  not  with  very 
cnopcuous  success. 

^e  shall  give  a  short  description  of  the  principal  clanes  of  in- 
veotions  for  this  purpose.  The  first  discloecd  was  that  of  J.  S. 
tiSt  (sometimes  attributed  to  Robert  Molyneux),  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  astronomer-royal  in  1835.  in  one  of  several 
methods  proposed  by  him  a  compensation  curb  was  used;  and 
though,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  this  will  not  answer  for  the 
primary  compensation,  it  may  for  the  secondary,  where  the  motion 
miuited  ia  very  much  smaller.  In  another  the  primary  compensation 
bar,  or  a  screw  in  it,  was  made  to  reach  a  spring  set  within  it  with  a 
•mall  weigbt  attached  at  some  mean  temperature,  and.  as  it  bent 
farther  in,  it  carried  this  secondary  compensation  weight  along  with 
>t-  The  obvious  objection  to  this  ts  that  it  is  discontinuous;  but  the 
*hole  motion  is  so  small,  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  this  and  other  compensations  on  the  same  principle 
appear  to  have  been  on  some  occasions  quite  successful. 

Another  large  daas  of  balances,  all  more  or  less  alike,  may  be 
^presented  by  E.  I.  Dent's,  which  came  next  in  order  of  time. 
He  described  several  forms  of  his  invention ;  the  following  dcscrip- 
tioa  applies  to  the  one  he  thought  the  best.    In  fig.  9  the  flat  cross- 
bar rr  u  itself  a  compensation  oar  which  bends 
upwards  under  increased   heat;  so  that,   if 
the  weights  v,  v  were  merely  set  upon  up- 
right stem^  rising  from  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
bar, they  would  approach  the  axis  when  that 
bar   beiids   upwaras.      But,   instead   of   the 
stems  rising  from  the  crossbar,  they  rise  from 
the  two  sKondary  compensation  pieces  stu,  in 
the  form  of  staples,  which  are  set  on  the 
crossbar;    and,    as    these    secondary    pieces 
themselves  also  bend   upwards,   they   make 
the  weights  approach  the  axis  more  rapidly 
a»    the    heat    increases:   and    by    a   proper 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  weights  on 
ne  stems  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance  can  be  made  to 
▼ary  in  the  proper  ratio  to  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
^ng.    The  cylindrical  spring  stands  above  the  crossbar  and 
between  the  staples. 

%■  10  represents  E.  T.  Loeeby's  mercuiial  compensation  balance. 
Besides  the  weights  D,  D,  set  near  the  end  of  the  primary  compen- 
sation bars  B,  B.  there  are  small  bent  tubes  FE,  FE  with  mercury 
fs  them,  like  a  thermometer,  the  bultw  being  at  F,  F.  As  the  heat 
UKicases,  not  only  do  the  primary  we^hts  D,  D  and  the  bulbs  F,  F 

approach  the  centre  of  the  balance, 
but  some  of  the  mercury  is  driven 
along  the  tube,  thus  carrying  some 
more  of  the  weight  towards  the 
centre,  at  a  ratio  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The 
tubes  are  sealed  at  the  thin  end, 
with  a  little  air  included.  The 
action  is  here  equally  continuous 
with  Dent's,  and  the  adjustments 
for  primary  and  secondary  com- 
pensation are  apparently  more  in- 
dependent of  each  other;  and  this 
modification  of  Le  Roy's  use  of 
mercury  for  compensated  balances 
(which  does  not  appear  to  have 
sasvered)  b  certainly  very  elegant  and  ingenious.  Nevertheless  an 
anaiyrii  of  the  Greenwicti  lists  Jor  seven  years  of  Loseby's  trials 
proved  that  the  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  others  was  more 
^^>e(«etical  than  practical;  Dent's  compensation  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  in  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  and  Loseby's  in  only  one. 
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Loseby's  method  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  other  chronometer* 
maker,  whereas  the  principles  both  of  Eiffe's  and  of  Dent's  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  several  other  makers. 

A  few  chronometers  have  been  made  with  glass  balance-springs, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  very  little  primary  and  no 
secondary  compensation,  on  account  of  the  very  small  variation  in 
their  elasticity,  compared  with  springs  of  steel  or  any  other  metal. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  attempts  to  correct  the 
temperature  errors  of  a  hair-spring  by  a  series  of  corresponding 
temperature  changes  in  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance-whcd 
has  been  made  by  means  of  the  use  of  the  nickel-steel  compound 
called  invar,  which,  on  account  of  its  very  sniall  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, has  been  of  great  use  for  pendulum  rods.  In  a  memoir 
published  in  1904  at  Geneva,  Dr  Charles  Guillaume,  the  inventor  of 
invar,  shows  that  in  order  to  get  a  true  secondary  compensation 
what  is  wanted  is  a  material  having  the  property  of  causing  the 
curve  of  the  rim  <^  the  wheel  to  change  at  an  increasing  rate  as 
compared  with  chanjses  in  the  temperature.  Thb  is  found  in  those 
specimens  of  invar  m  which  the  second  coefficient  of  expansion  is 
negative,  ix.  which  are  less  dilatable  at  higher  temperatures  than 
at  lower  ones.  It  is  satisfactorv  to  add  that  such  balance-wheels 
have  been  tried  successfully  on  chronometers,  and  notably  in  a  deck 
watch  by  Paul  Ditisheim  ot  NeuchAtel,  who  has  made  a  chronometer 
with  a  tourbillon  escapement  and  an  invar  balance-wheel,  which 
holds  the  highest  recora  ever  obtained  by  a  watch  of  its  class. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  that  a  watch  may  keep  good  time  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance-wheel  and  hair-spring  must  be 
exactly  in  the  axis;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case,  then  the  wheel 
would  act  partly  like  a  pendulum,  so  that  the  time  would  vary 
according  as  the  watch  was  placed  in  different  positions.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  adjust  a  watch  so  that  these  "  position 
errors "  are  eliminated.  Accordingly  it  has  been  proposed  to 
neutralize  their  effect  by  mounting^  the  balance-wheel  and  hair- 
spring upon  a  revolving[  carriage  which  shall  slow^ly  rotate,  so  that 
in  succession  every  possible  position  of  the  balance-wheel  and  spring 
is  assumed,  and  thus  errors  are  averaged  and  mutually  destroy  one 
another.  This  is  called  the  tourbiUon  escapement.  Ihere  are 
several  forms  of  it,  and  watches  fitted  with  it  often  keep  excellent 
time. 

Stop  watches  or  chronopiraphs  are  of  several  kinds.  In  the  usual 
and  simplest  form  there  u  a  centre  seconds  hand  which  normally 
remains  at  rest,  but  which,  when  the  winding  handle  is  pressed  in, 
is  linked  on  to  the  train  of  the  watch  and  begins  to  count  seconds, 
usually  by  fifths.  A  second  pressure  arrests  its  path,  enabling 
the  time  to  be  taken  since  the  start.  A  third  pressure  almost 
instantaneously  brings  the  seconds  hand  back  to  zero,  this  result 
being  effected  by  means  of  a  heart-shaped  cam  which,  when  a  lever 
presses  on  it  instantaneously,  flies  round  to  aero  position.  The 
number  of  complete  revolutions  of  the  seconds  hand,  i.e.  minutes,  is 
recorded  on  a  separate  dial. 

Calendar  work  on  watches  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  jreat  accuracy  of 
time-keeping,  and  b  very  complicated.  A  watch  is  made  to  record 
days  of  the  week  and  month,  and  to  take  account  of  leap  yean 
usually  by  the  aid  of  star-wheels  with  suitable  pauls  and  stops. 
The  type  of  thb  mechanism  b  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  motion  of 
an  ordinary  grandfather's  dock. 

Watches  have  also  been  made  containine  small  muacal  boxes  and 
arranged  with  performing  figures  on  the  dials.  Repeatera  are  striking 
watches  which  can  be  made  at  will  to  strike  the  hours  and  either  the 
quarters  or  the  minutes,  by  pressing  a  handle  which  winds  up  a 
striking  mechanism.  They  were  much  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  time  in  the  dark  before  the  invention  of  lucifer  matches, 
when  to  obtain  a  light  by  means  of  flint  and  steel  was  a  troublesome 
affair. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  the 
form  of  escapements  and  balanoe-whccis  has  not  greatly  altered. 
The  great  improvements  which  modem  science  has  been  able  to 
effect  in  watches  are  chiefly  in  the  use  of  new  metals  and  in  the 
employment  of  machinery,  which,  though  they  have  altered  the 
form  but  little,  have  effected  an  enormous  revolution  in  the  price. 
The  cases  of  modem  watches  are  made  sometimes  of  steel,  artificblly 
blackened,  sometimes  of  compounds  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
known  as  aluminium  gold.  Silver  b  at  present  being  less  empfoyed 
than  formerly.  The  hair-springs  are  often  of  palladium  in  order  to 
render  the  watch  non-magnetizable.  An  ordinary  watch,  if  the 
wearer  goes  near  a  dynamo,  will  probably  become  magnetized  and 
quite  useless  for  time-keeping.  One  of  the  simplest  cures  for  this 
accident  is  to  twirl  it  rapidly  round  while  retreating  from  the  dynamo 
and  to  continue  the  motion  till  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  use 
of  invar  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  still  more  to  describe,  the 
vast  number  of  modem  machines  that  have  been  invented  for 
making  watches.  It  may  be  said  bnefly  that  every  part,  including 
the  toothed  wheels,  b  stamped  out  of  metal.  The  stamped  pieces 
are  then  finbhed  by  cuttera  and  with  milling  machinery.  Each 
machine  as  a  rule  only  does  one  operation,  so  that  a  factory  will 
contain  many  hundreds  of  different  sorts  of  machines.  The  modem 
watchmaker  therefore  is  not  so  much  of  a  craftsman  as  an  enp;inccr. 
The  effect  of  makinc  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  by  machinery  is  that 
each  b  interchangeable,  so  that  one  part  will  fit  any  watch.    It  b 
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largcty  machine-made,  but  lund-finUhed.  The  prejudice  arai 
machine-made  watche*  hu  been  very  tcrong  in  England,  but 
dying  oul — not,  unlonunalely.  before  much  of  the  irmde  bai  bi 
loK.  A  flourilhiiw  *fiHch  induiliy  eiiill  in  Swilicrland  in 
Beighbourtiood  at  NeuchiteL  A  waich  In  a  namped  "«1  caie  i 
BOW  he  nude  [or  about  five  ihilUngL  There  u  no  iruon  why 
•uch  a  neighbnuihood  at  Birmingham  Ibe  Engliih  watch  indiu 
•bould  not  revive. 

The  UK  oT  jewelled  bearinn  for  waldi  pivou  wu  Inlroduced 
NieholaiFacioabouilhebeiinnliigrflhc  i8th century.  Diamoi 
and  lappbirea  are  usually  employed  and  pierced  alher  by  iliamr 
drill!  or  by  driUa  covered  wiih  diamond  diul-  Rubiem  are  no 
very  favourite  ilone  lor  jewels,  but  at  ihey  and  lapcliiiei  can  n 
be  nude  anifciall^  tof  almui  iwo  ihlPinfi  ■  cani  ibe  di-— ■- 
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Iran  mean  lau  b  eipMHd  not  to  exceed  o-s  secandi  per 
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keeper  (oini  toe  fait  or  too  ilow,  a«l  Ihli  can  caiily  be  eorreclr  ' 
What  k  wanted  lor  a  good  watch  U  Ihat  the  rate,  ^.t<w.  ii 

uniform  daily  ernr  and  not  an  irregular  one.    H< 
tbe  Itiah  i>  to  determine  not  merely  the  daily  i — 
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ai  a  time- keeper  depend! 

WATER.  Sliictly  apeBlIng,  water  ia  the  otjdc  of  bydrogc 
which  ii  uiually  tlated  to  have  the  formula  HiO  (tct  below 
but  m  popuiir  u»e  the  term  ii  applied  to  *  great  varfcly  i 
diHerent  luhstancea,  all  of  which  agree,  howevei.  in  being  t) 
water  of  the  chemist  modiBed  diUcrenliy  in  the  several  varielii 

amount  to  vetyliiile  by  weight — u  a  rule  Iq  lesi  than  i>gthof  i^ 

Of  all  natural  ttorn  of  water  the  Kcsn  b  by  far  the  mo 

abundant,  and  from  it  all  other  water  may  be  uid  to  be  dcrivei 

From  the  lutface  of  the  ocean  a  continuous  ilream  of  vapoi 

regioni  and  precipitited  as  rain,  mow  r>T  sleet,  Stc.  Somei'iths 
of  theie  precipitates  ol  coune  return  directly  lo  the  orean; 
the  rat,  falling  oti  land,  collects  into  pools,  lakes,  rivets,  lie, 
01  ebe  penetrates  into  the  earth,  perhaps  to  reappear  a*  springs 
01  wella.  A*  all  tlie  saline  componcnti  of  the  ocean  ate  non. 
volatile,  rain  water,  in  ils  natural  stale,  can  be  conlaminated 
only  with  the  ordinary  atmospheric  gases— oiygen,  niirogen 
and  carbon  dioxide.    Raia  water  also  contains  perceptible  traces 

acid,  which  is  produced  wheievei  an  electric  discharge  pervades 

Leii  waters,  ai  a  class,  are  relatively  pure,  especially  if  the 
mountain  slopes  over  which  the  rain  collects  into  a  lake  are 
relatively  free  of  soluble  components.  For  eiample,  Ihe  water 
of  Loch  Katrine  (Scotland)  is  almost  chemically  pure,  apatt 
Irom  small,  but  perceptible,  traces  of  ricUy  carboniferoui  matter 
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L  few  arc  perceptibly  bo! 
carbonate  and  sulphate  an 
diffused.  Common  salt,  he 
is  very  much  localized;  and  so  it  cornea  that  4>rinc  and  "dl 
waters  are  contaminated  ckUfiy  with  calrium  caibonate  and 
sulphate.  Of  these  two  salts,  however,  the  former  n  held  m 
solution  only  by  the  carbonic  add  of  the  water,  as  cikiuii 
bicarbonate.  But  a  carbonate-of-lime  water,  if  exposed  id  ilx 
atmosphere,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  loss  its  caiborJi 
acid,  and  Ihe  calcium  caibohaie  is  precipitated.  Thcsialioiia 
(;.e.)  which  adorn  the  tools  and  sides  of  certain  caverns  ui 
produced  in  this  marnier.  llany  waters  are  valuable  iredicinil 
agents  owing  to  theii  contained  gases  and  salts  [sec  Uikuu 
Waters). 
In  addiiion  to  its  ulural  componenlt.  Raler,ii  liable  to  be  c»- 
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■..id  or  wil  for  Ihe  development  of  micro-organiimi.  iDck4. 
[ind4  ol  bacteria  which  are  now  mppoeed  la  pmpBuir 
Ji'ca^ei.    Hapinly  nature  has  prr>vided  a  remedy.    The 

mnoniaand  rMhcr  (haRnless)  produclt:  and  ihe  inniDDU. 
.  no  sooner  formed  than,  by  the  conjirinl  action  of  oiler 
and  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  passe*  lirtt  inio  fqlis  oO  nitrcpiA 

of  nitratesonly  is,  at  a  rule,  safe  organically:  if  nirnic«i^ 
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for  determining  the  hardnei — - 

most  exact  method  is  to  determine  the  lime  and  magnois  tr>^'>^ 
meiricaily  or  by  alkalimettyj  or  by  Clark's  soap  lest.  Init  i^;i 

Cjcess  (requeniiy  gives  Inaccurate  results.    In  this  meihcid.  vfaicb. 
wever.  is  brgeiy  u«ed.  a  measurtd  volume  of  the  water  b  pistrd 

in  from  a  graduated  vessel,  until  the  miUure.  by  addiiien  of  tbe  lau 
drop  of  tOAp,  has  acquired  the  property  of  throwing  up  s  peculiar 
kinaof  creamy  froth  when  violenilv  shaken,  which  ibcwt  thii  all  the 
foap'destroyine  components  have  been  preci|nlated.    The  volume  cJ 

is  referred  lo  a  standard  by  mean  oj  a  water  of  a  known  d^ree  o' 
hardneai  prepared  from  a  kr>own  weight  r>f  carbonate  <£  lime  t> 
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lilvnuTbcfi.  bill  nippFr  or  block  tin  worlc  well  «D«ifh  lor  Arttinary 
pgnnn}.  tbe  diuilllte  can  contain  i»  impuriliei  cmM  llnKHphcnc 
ptn.  vluch  Utter,  if  necosiy.  nun  bt  irnKivffl  hy  bnliiiE  ibc 

ixd  ibea  alliDwinE  it  to  cooL  in  the  abvnce  of  air  Tliii  latter  opera- 
tion auiSi,  at  rktly  tpeakinr,  to  be  performed  in  ■  tilveror  platmuni 
kik.  u  ilua  ii  appreciably  attacked  by  hoi  water.  For  moat 
purpota  diiiilled  water,  lalieii  ai  it  comn  from  tbe  condenser,  n 
niScieaily  pure.  The  preparation  of  abaolulely  pure  water  it  a 
Duiter  Df  (irat  diDiculi^.    Stat,  in  hit  ttoicliionietric  mearchei. 

four  li^f^  Th^  ^^c""b^('^i>'iiltd  a»l'  canVuetT^ia  *a 
lu^^  u  a  Vandard  ol  relf^rence  in  mclrDlogy  and  in  the  qiianliia- 

convpoming  lo  itt  maximum  drntily 
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it.  itriciiy  ipeaking.  a  liigher  lemperaiure  titan  lOo*  C-.  but  the 
ddoence  it  very  trifling.    Specific  beau  arc  customarily  meaturtd 

liquiili  or  lolidi  (with  one  euept»n,  [armed  by  a  certain  itnngihef 
•qtiKiuiiii«hylalcohol)areleutban  t.  Thelempcratrchancttrsf 
mnilarcUrnaleiisfrearly  owini  (o  thii  properly  of  water.  Another 
phyuc^nphkaLly  importanl  peculiarity  of  water  ii  that  it  eipandi 
on  freeaine  (into  ice),  while  nxnt  ether  liquidi  do  the  revenc.  II 
vdumei  of  ice  lute  into  only  lo  voluniei  o?  water  at  o*  C.  ^  and  the 
n-warer  produced,  whenbrouebt  up  gradually  lo  higher  and  bigher 
temperaium.  acain  exhibitt  tlie  very  etrcpriona]  property  Ihal  it 
.  ._.  ..^  '--jtnlnaliliv-olumeland 


c'  ntei  >TTe  familiar  to  ehetniui.  In  Boylc'i  time  it  wat  already 
nil  known  thai  inm,  Iln  and  line  didolye  In  aqueoui  hydrorhlonc 

Boyle,  however,  look  (hii  gaa  to  h«  ordinary  air  eonlaminaled  with 
iiltanmiable  iiinkinc  dill.  Thii  view  wu  held  by  alt  chemiHt 
imEil  Caveixlith.  iictore  1784.  thowed  that  the  gat  referred  to,  if 
properiy  purified,  it  free  of  tmell  and  contlant  in  In  ptopcrtiet, 
»b<h  are  widely  different  from  thote  of  air — the  mott  important 
pani  of  difference  being  that  tbe  gai  when  kindled  in  air  humi 
h«enr,  dki   »t    slitfy   himicif  with    merely   prpv'ing   (hit  lacl 
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unit*  (iJj  volumes  instead  ot  ijo)  of  hydrogen  wu  an  observational 

tlirmiiied   by   BcrKlim   and    DulonB-  and   later   by   Dumat  by 

tletmnif.^  by  several  01  bei-vjriaiioiH and  methodi  (tee  Hybhocen) 
Ihe  mglicular  weiebt  of  liiuid  water  haa attracted  much  attention. 
Ice  it  was  perceived  loriK  ago  that  iti  bigh  boiling  point,  refractive 
■a^  and  uthrr  properrie*  were  not  eoniiilent  with  the  timple 
lonnula  KiOr  CrvoacDpic  meaturemenTt  led  to  the  probable  formula 
OlrOi,,  whiltl  the  tur/ace  lenHn  leult  10  {H,0),.  The  queuion 
^  bees  cDowkicd  by  H.  E.  Armstrong,  who  augcesu  ikal  the 
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■imple  molecuk.  H/>.  which  he  calb  hydione.  candeniei  in  liouid 
oiygen,  FaembUng  in  ttiucture  the  polyiMIhylena  or  panffioi. 

WATER-BOATHAM,  an  iqualic  bcmiptetotu  Insecl  of  Um 
family  Nelonalidar,  of  which  tbe  best  known  ipecies  {NoUmccla 

lUudci  lo  the  habit  of  the  insect  of  iwimming  upside  down,  the 
body  being  propelled  through  the  water  by  powerful  itroka 
of  the  hind  legs,  whichate  fringed  with  hair  and.  when  a<  test,  are 
eiiended  laterally  like  a  pair  of  kuIIs  in  ■  boat.  As  is  ihe  case 
wilh  oihet  WBlei-bugs,  thii  inseti  is  predaceoui  and  feeds  upon 
•quaiic  grubs  or  worma.  The  body  ii  richly  lupplied  with  long 
hairs,  which  serve  to  entangle  bubbles  of  air  for  purposes  of 
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WATEHBUCK  (14'dJierliDjt),  the  name  of  a  large  South  AI 

antelope   {G>liu  dlipiiprymnv)  belonging  10  the  subfamily 

Cernro^aoe,  characietiwd  by  the  while  elliptical  ring  on  tlic 
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species,      without 
the  white  ring  on 
the  bullocks,  snd 

Wiicrbvck." 

represented  by  sev 

■ral  local  race 

s,  one  of  which  is  loiy  red 

while  1  second  is  grc>'ish.    Both 

speda  equal  in  siie  the  red 

deer,    Tbe  smaller 

members  of 

the  genus  Cd»w  (which   Is 

tjdusively  African) 

are  generaUy 

ailed  kobs.    (See  Akteiope.) 

WATERBURY.  a 

cily  and  one 

of  the  counly-scals  of  Ne« 

Haven  county.  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  since  1000  coeilensive  wilh 
the  township  of  Waierbury.on  the  Naugaluck  river,  in  the  west 
central  pati  of  Iht  stale,  about  11  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
figoo)  Sl,t]«,  of  whom  IS,J6S  were  foreign-bom  (jSM  being 
Irish.  100;  Ilatiin.  i;j7  French  Canadian.  ii6j  Rusuan,  1105 
French,  and  «8  EngUsh);  (1910  census)  7j.u1.  Area  ifl  sq.  m. 
Waterbtiry    is   served   by    the   New    York.    New    Haven   & 

Haven.  B: 
It  has  foi 

Forest),  wilh  a  total'  acreage  of  So  acres,  and  a  Soldiers'  mi 
Sailors'  Monumenf ,  designed  hy  George  E.  BisselL  The  most  Im- 
ponanl  public  buildings  are  the  Federal  building,  the  county 
court  house,  a  state  armoury,  the  Silas  Bronion  Public  Library 
(1870.  wilhanendonmcnlof  (joo.oooandvith  Si.soovolumes 
in  ifliol.lhe  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  tbe 
Buckingham  Music  Hall  (>qo;),  and  among  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  Ihc  Souihmayd  Home  (iSqS)  lor  aged  women,  the 
Walerbury  hospital  (i8»o)  and  the  St  Mary's  hospital  (ifloB). 
In  the  city  arc  the  St  Margaret's  Diocesan  School  (or  Girls 
(Protestant  Episcopal.  iBjs).  the  Walerbury  Industrial  School 
and  the  Academy  ol  Noire  Dame  (1868).  There  is  good  water 
power  here  from  the  Naugatuck  rivet  and  its  tributaries  Mad 
nd  Great  Brook.  In  tqoj  Waterbuiy  ranked  third  among 
inufacturing  dties  of  Connecticut  (bdD|  jurpaued  only  by 
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Bridgeport  and  New  Haven),  with  a  factory  product  valued  at 
S33t367,3S9  (6*7%  more  than  in  xgoo).  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  rolled  brass  and  copper  (value  in  1Q05,  $12,599,736, 
or  24-3%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States),  brass-ware  (value  in 
1905,  $7,387,228,  or  42*2%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States), 
clocks  and  watches^-over  a  million  watches  are  made  here  each 
year — and  stamped  ware  (value  in  1905,  $1,037,666)  The 
manufacture  of  brass- ware  originated  here  in  1802  with  the 
making  of  brass  buttons;  iron  buttons  covered  with  silver 
were  first  made  here  about  1760,  block  tu  and  pewter  buttons 
about  1800,  bone  and  ivory  buttons  about  18x2,  sheet  brass  in 
1830,  and  pins  and  plated  metals  for  daguerreotypes  in  1842. 
Old-fashioned  tall  wooden  clocks  were  made  in  Waterbury  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  and  cheap  watches  were  first  made 
here  in  1879,  these  were  long  distmctive  of  Waterbury,  and  were 
often  called  *'  Waterbury  watches."  The  manufacture  of  cloth 
dates  from  1814,  and  broadcloth  was  first  made  here  in  1833. 
The  city  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  and  is  a  shipping  point  for 
dairy  products.  Tlie  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. 

The  township  of  Waterbury  was  incorporated  in  x686,  having 
been  since  its  settlement  in  1677  a  part  of  Farmington  township 
known  as  Mattatuck.  The  city  of  Waterbury  was  first  chartered 
in  1853.  The  city  and  the  township  were  consolidated  in  1901. 
City  elections  are  held  biennially  and  the  mayor,  dty  clerk, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  city  sheriff  and  aldermen  hold  office  for 
two  years.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the 
mayor  appoints  five  electors  who  with  the  mayor  constitute  a 
department  of  public  works;  appoints  three  electors  who  with 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
constitute  a  department  of  finance;  appoints  five  electors  who 
with  the  mayor  constitute  a  department  of  pubUc  safety;  and 
appoints  five  electors  who  constitute  a  department  of  public 
health.  In  1902  there  was  a  destructive  fire  in  the  business 
district  of  the  city,  and  during  a  strike  of  street  railway  employees 
in  1903  state  troops  were  called  out  to  maintain  order. 

WATER-DEER,  a  small  member  of  the  deer-tribe  from 
northern  China  differing  from  all  other  Cervidae  except  the  musk- 
deer  (with  which  it  has  no  affinity)  by  the  absence  of  antlers 
in  both  sexes.  To  compensate  for  this  deficiency,  the  bucks 
are  armed  with  long  sabre-like  upper  tusks  (see  Deer).  The 
species  typifies  a  genus,  and  is  known  as  Hydrelaphus  (or  Hydro- 
poles)  inermis;  but  a  second  form  has  been  described  from 
Hankow  under  the  name  of  H.  kreyenbergi,  although  further 
evidence  as  to  its  claim  to  distinction  is  required.  Water-deer 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  Chinese  rivers  where 
they  crouch  amid  the  reeds  and  grass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
invisible,  even  when  not  completely  concealed  by  the  covert 
When  running,  they  arch  their  backs  and  scurry  away  in  a  series 
of  short  leaps.  In  captivity  as  many  as  three  have  been  produced 
at  a  birth. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  deer  in  which  there  are  glands  neither 
on  the  hock  nor  on  the  skin  covering  the  cannon-bone.  These 
glands  probably  enable  deer  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
their  fellows  by  the  scent  they  leave  on  the  groimd  and  herbage. 
The  sub-aquatic  habits  of  the  present  spedes  probably  render 
such  a  function  impossible,  hence  the  absence  of  the  glands. 
The  tail  is  represented  by  a  mere  stump.  (R.  L.*) 

WATERFALL,  a  point  in  the  course  of  a  stream  or  river  where 
the  water  descends  perpendicularly  or  nearly  so.  Even  a  very 
small  stream  of  water  falling  from  any  considerable  height 
is  a  striking  object  in  scenery.  Such  falls,  of  small  volume 
though  often  of  immense  depth,  are  common,  for  a  small  stream 
has  not  the  power  to  erode  a  steady  slope,  and  thus  at  any  con- 
siderable irregularity  of  level  in  its  course  it  forms  a  fall.  In 
many  mountainous  districts  a  stream  may  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  larger  river  to  which  it  is  tributary  by  way  of  a  fall,  its 
own  valley  having  been  eroded  more  slowly  and  less  deeply 
than  the  main  valley.  Mechanical  considerations  apart,  the 
usual  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  a  waterfall  is  a  sudden  change 
in  geological  structure.  For  example,  if  there  be  three  horizontal 
strata,  so  laid  down  that  a  hard  stratum  occurs  between  two 


soft  ones,  a  river  will  be  able  to  grade  its  course  through  the 
upper  or  lower  soft  strata,  but  not  at  the  same  rate  through  the 
intermediate  hard  stratum,  over  a  ledge  of  which  it  will  con- 
sequently falL  The  same  will  occur  if  the  course  of  the  river  has 
been  interrupted  by  a  hard  barrier,  such  as  an  intrusive  d>^e  of 
basalt,  or  by  glacial  or  other  deposits.  Where  a  river  falls  over 
an  escarpment  of  hard  rock  overlying  softer  strata,  it  powerfully 
erodes  the  soft  rock  at  the  base  of  the  fall  and  may  undennine 
the  hard  rock  above  so  that  this  b  broken  away.  In  this  way 
the  river  gradually  cuts  back  the  point  of  fall,  and  a  gorge  is 
left  bdow  the  fall.  The  cla^c  example  of  this  process  is  prodded 
by  the  most  famous  falls  in  the  world — Niagara. 

WATER-FLEA,  a  name  given  by  the  earlier  midoscqwU 
(Swammerdam,  1669)  to  certain  minute  aquatic  Crustacea  of 
the  order  Cladocera,  but  often  applied  also  to  other  members 
of  the  division  Entomostraca  {q.v.).    The  Cladocera  are  abundant 
everywhere  in  fresh  water.    One  of  the  commonest  spedes, 
Dapknia  puUx^  found  in  ponds  and  ditches,  is  less  than  ooe- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  has  the  body  endosed  in  a  traas- 
parent  bivalved  shell.    The 
head,  projecting  in  front  of 
the  shell,  bears  a  pair  of 
branched  feathery  antennae 
which  are  the  chief  swim- 
ming organs  and  propel  the 
animal,  in  a  succession  of 
rapid  bounds,  through  the 
water.    There  is  a  single 
large   black    eye.    In    the 
living  animal  five  pairs  of 
leaf-like    limbs    acting    as 
gills  can   be  observed  in 
constant    motion    between 
the  valves  of  the  shell,  and 
the  pulsating  heart  may  be 
seen  near  the  dorsal  suriace, 
a    little    way    behind    the 
head.      The     body     ends  Daphnia  (after  Qaus). 

behind  in  a  kind  of  tail  JJJ{-  J-  JJJj^^'j;^**^-  *'«'•    '^I^JS'' 
with  a  double  curved  daw  J^ '  ''  Braf"."*'     /.       S^niiig. 
which    can    be    protruded  br.p.    Brood-  feet. 

from  the  shell.    TTie  female  pouch,     hi.      Heart. 

carries  the  eggs  in  a  brood-  ^       Eye.  **.«!.  Shdl-gland. 

chamber  between  the  back 

of  the  body  and  the  shell  until  hatching  takes  place.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  females  occur  and 
the  eggs  devdop  "  parthenogenetically,"  without  fertiliza- 
tion. When  the  small  males  appear,  generally  in  the 
autumn,  fertilized  "  winter  "  or  "  resting  eggs  "  are  produced 
which  arc  cast  adrift  in  a  case  of  "  cphippium  "  formed  by  a 
spedally  modified  part  of  the  shell.  These  resting  eggs  eoabJe 
the  race  to  survive  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drying  up  of  the  water. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Cladocera  and  of  other  organisms 
which  sometimes  share  with  them  the  name  of  "  water-flca&."  see 
the  article  Entomostraca.  (W.  T.  Ca^) 

WATERFORD,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  E.  by  Wateriord  Harbour,  separating  it  from  Wexford, 
N.  by  Kilkenny  and  by  Tipperary,  W.  by  Cork,  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic.    The  area  is  458,108  acres,  or  about  716  sq.  m.     Tbe 
coast  line  is  in  some  parts  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  indented 
by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  the  prindpal  being  Watcirfc^d 
Harbour;  Tramore  Bay,  with  picturesque    cliffs    and    sosse 
extensive  caves,  and  noted  for  iu  shipwrecks,  on  account  of  tbe 
rocky  character  of  its  bed;  Dungarvan  Harbour,  mu<A  fre- 
quented for  refuge  in  stormy  weather;  and  Youghal  Hazbocr, 
partly  separating  county  Waterford  from  county  Cork.     Tbe 
surface  of  the  county  is  to  a  large  extent  mountainous,  providing 
beautiful  inland  scenery,  espedally  towards  the  west  and  nonV 
west.    The  Knockmealdown  Mountains,  which  attain  a  hcsgHt 
of  2609  ft.,  form  the  northern  boundary  with  Tipperaty.     A 
wide  extent  of  country  between  Clonrod  and  Dungarvan  is 
occupied  by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Comeragfa  and  MonavaUa^ 
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MounUias,  reaching  a  height  of  2504  ft.  To  the  south  of  Dun- 
(irvan  there  is  a  lower  but  very  nigged  range,  called  the  Drum 
Hills.  The  south-eastern  division  of  the  county  is  for  the  most 
put  leveL  Jhough  Waterford  benefits  in  its  communications 
by  the  important  ravers  in  its  vidnity,  the  only  large  river  it 
on  pn^riy  claim  as  belonging  to  it  is  the  Blackwater.  This 
river  is  famous  (ot  salmon  fishing,  and,  particularly  in  the  stretch 
betveen  Cappoquin  and  Lismore,  flows  between  high,  well- 
wooded  banks,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  background  of 
mountains.  It  enters  the  county  east  of  Fermoy,  and  flows 
eastward  to  Cappoquin,  the  head  of  navigation,  where  it  turns 
abnipUy  southward,  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Yotighal  Harbour. 
Waterford  Harbour  may  be  called  the  estuary  of  three  important 
riven>  the  Suir,  the  Nore  and  the  Barrow,  but  neither  of  the 
two  last  touches  the  county.  The  Suir  reaches  it  about  8  m. 
from  Cknmel,  and  thence  forms  its  northern  boundary  with 
Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  It  is  navigable  to  Clonmel,  but  the 
traffic  lin  mainly  on  the  left  bank,  outside  the  county. 

GnrfMjr.— 7*he  Knockmealdown  Mountains  are  an  anticline  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  cut  away  at  the  eastern  end  to  expose  Silurian 
ttnta,  whkh  are  aasociated  with  an  exteniive  aeries  of  volcanic  and 
intrusive  rocks,  often  crushed  by  earth-movement.  The  impressive 
f^?  fofmed  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  conglomerate  above  this 
•over  pound  b  called  the  Comeragh  Mountains.  The  moraine- 
daameddrquc  of  Lough  Coumshingaun  lies  in  these,  with  a  precipice 
1000  ft.  in  height.  The  unconformity  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on 
the  neenish  and  ydlowish  Silurian  finales  is  excellently  seen  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Suir  at  Waterford.  Carboniferous  Limestorte  is 
louod  io  the  Boor  oi  the  synclinals  on  either  side  of  the  great  anticline, 
that  is.  in  the  Suir  valley  on  the  north,  and  in  the  green  and  richly- 
wooded  hollow  of  the  Blackwater  on  the  south.  Rapidly  repeared 
aaticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  continue  this  structure  across  the 
owntry  between  Dungarvan  and  You^hal.  Rich  copper-mines  were 
worked,  mainly  in  the  19th  centurv,  in  the  Silurian  area  near  Bon- 
■moo.  and  thie  region  remains  full  of  mineral  promise. 

iarfsitries.— The  land  is  jgenerally  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
thaa  for  tillage,  although  there  are  considerable  tracts  01  rich  soil 
IB  the  louth-eastem  districts.  The  proportion  of  tillage  to  (xisture 
B,  hovever,  roughly  as  l  to  3I,  thoupt  the  acreage  under  the  principal 
l^opi  of  oats,  potatoes  and  turnips  is  on  the  whole  fairly  maintained. 
The  oumbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  increase  steadily,  and  pigs 
ire  extensively  reared.  The  woollen  manufacture,  except  for  home 
ttx,  b  practically  extinct,  but  the  cotton  manufacture  is  still  of  some 
unportance.  liiere  mn  also  breweries,  distilleries  and  a  lai^e 
•unber  of  flour-mills.  The  valuable  deep  sea  and  coast  fisheries 
have  distinct  headquarters  at  Waterford.  and  the  noted  salmon 
Bwries  of  the  Suir  and  ^lackwater  have  theirs  at  Waterford  and 
tjUmore  respectively.  Railway  communication  is  provided  by  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore  and  Co.  Cork  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway,  traversing  the  county  from  E.  to  W. ; 
|iod  by  the  Waterford  and  Tnmore  railway,  while  the  city  of  Water- 
ford  u  appftoocbed  by  tines  of  the  first-named  company  from  the  N. 
(rnn  Dublin}  and  W.  (from  Limerick). 

Populaiipn  and  Administraticn. — ^The  popuhition  (95,70s  In 
i^i!  ^7ttS7  in  1901)  decreases  at  a  rate  about  equal  to  the 
ayuage  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  emigration  is  considerable. 
Nearly  95%  of  the  total  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  74% 
ooostitute  the  nual  population.  The  chief  towns  are  the  city 
of  Waterford  (pop.  26,769),  Dungarvan  (4850),  and  Lismore 
(15S3);  Portlaw  and  Tramore,  and  Cappoquin  are  lesser  towns. 
The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies.  Down  to  the  Union 
io  1800  the  county  returned  two  members,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Dungarvan,  Lismore  and  Tallow  two  each.  Thereafter,  and 
before  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  the  county  returned  two 
Bcfflben,  the  borough  of  Waterford  two,  and  Dungarvan  one. 
^  county  now  returns  two  members,  for  the  east  and  west 
divisions  respectively,  while  the  county  of  the  dty  of  Waterford 
retunu  one  member.  Assizes  are  held  at  Waterford,  and  quarter 
^oshta  at  Lismore,  Dungarvan,  and  Waterford.  The  county 
u  nainly  In  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  the  Roman 
embolic  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

SutfrycndAntiqMiiies. — In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  landed 
h  the  d^rict,  and  afterwards  made  a  permanent  settlement. 
Wstcrford  was  one  of  the  twelve  counties  into  which  King  John 
instated  to  have  divided  that  part  of  Ireland  which  he  nominally 
innexed  to  the  English  crown.  On  account  of  the  convenience  of 
^c  city  as  a  landing  place,  many  subsequent  expeditions  passed 
l^^toagh  the  county,  directed  against  disaffected  or  rebellious 


tribes.  In  1444  the  greater  part  of  it  was  granted  to  James, 
earl  of  Desmond,  and  in  1447  it  was  bestowed  on  John  Talbot, 
eari  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  created  earl  of  Waterford.  The 
county  suffered  severely  during  the  Desmond  rebellion,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and  during 
the  Crom'weUian  period.  There  are  in  the  county  a  considerable 
number  of  barrows,  duns,  cromlechs  and  similar  relics. of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  At  Ardmore,  overlooking  the  sea  from 
Ram  Head,  there  is  a  round  tower  95  ft.  in  height,  and  near  it 
a  huge  rath  and  a  large  number  of  circular  entrenchments. 
Among  the  old  castles  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Lismore, 
originally  erected  in  X185,  but  now  in  great  part  comparatively 
modem.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  remains  are  those  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Ardmore,  where  a  monastery  and 
oratory  were  founded  by  St  Declan  In  the  7th  century.  The  see 
of  Ardmore  was  abolished  in  the  X2th  century.  Here  are  also 
remains  of  a  church  and  oratory,  and  a  holy  well.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  existing  monastery  of  Mount  Melleray,  a  convent 
of  Trappists  founded  near  Cappoquin  in  1830,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  members  of  this  order  from  France.  Schools, 
both  free  and  boarding,  are  maintained;  and  there  is  a  branch 
of  the  order  at  Roscrea  (Co.  Tipperary). 

WATERFORD,  a  dty,  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport,  and  the  chief  town  of  Co.  Waterford, 
Ireland.  Pop.  (1901)  26,769.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Suir  4  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Barrow,  at 
the  head  of  the  tidal  estuary  called  Waterford  Harbour,  mm. 
S.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway. 
This  is  the  prindpal  railway  serving  the  city,  having  lines  from 
Dublin  and  from  the  north-west,  besides  the  trunk  line  between 
RossUre,  Waterford  and  Cork.  Waterford  is  also,  however, 
the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastcm  line  from  Dublin 
via  New  Ross,  and  for  the  Waterford  and  Tramore  line,  serving 
the  seaside  resort  of  Tramore,  7  m.  S.  The  Suir  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  of  thirty-nine  arches,  and  832  ft.  long,  con- 
necting Waterford  with  the  suburb  of  Ferrybank.  The  dty  is 
built  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  occupying  for  the  most 
part  low  and  level  ground  except  at  its  western  extremity, 
and  excepting  the  quay  and  the  Mall,  which  connects  with  the 
southern  end  of  the  quay,  its  internal  appearance  is  hardly  of  a 
piece  with  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  modem  Protestant 
cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  generally  called  Christ  Church, 
a  plain  stmcture  with  a  lofty  spire,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
church  built  by  the  Danes  in  X096,  in  the  Mall.  Near  it  are  the 
episcopal  palace  and  deanery.  There  is  a  handsome  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  training  seminary  for  priests  called 
St  John's  College  deserves  notice.  The  principal  secular  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  county  and  dty  courts  and  prisons,  the 
custom-house  and  the  barracks.  At  the  extremity  of  the  quay 
is  a  large  drcular  tower,  called  Reginald's  Tower,  forming  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  the  city  walls,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
the  tower  built  by  Reginald  the  Dane  in  1003.  Near  the  summit 
one  of  the  balb  shot  from  the  cannon- of  Cromwell  while  besieging 
the  city  is  still  embedded  in  the  wall.  Other  remains  of  the 
fortifications,  consisting  of  towers  and  bastions,  are  to  be  seen 
as  in  the  Tramore  railway  sidings  and  in  Castle  Street.  There 
are  a  number  of  hospitals  and  similar  benevolent  institutions, 
induding  the  leper  house  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
now  tised  practically  as  an  infirmary.  The  town  possesses 
breweries,  salt-houses,  foundries  and  flour  mills;  and  there  is 
a  large  export  trade  in  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  in  agricultural 
produce.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  extensive  salmon  and  sea 
fisheries.  Waterford  is  second  in  importance  to  Cork  among 
the  ports  of  the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  There  is  regular  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  Cork,  with  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
with  Fishguard,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton, London  and  other  ports.  Local  steamers  ply  to  Dun- 
cannon,  New  Ross  and  other  places  on  the  neighbouring  estuaries. 

Waterford  Harbour  is  a  winding  and  well-sheltered  bay  formed 
by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Suir,  and  afterwards  by  the  joint 
estuary  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow.  Its  length  to  the  sea  is  about 
15  m.    Its  entrance  is  3  m.  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  a  fixed  light 
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on  tbe  ancient  donjon  of  Hook  Tower  (139  ft.  in  bdght)  and 
others.  Ilie  quay,  at  which  there  is  a  depth  of  32  fL  of  water 
at  low  tide,  was  enlarged  in  1705  by  the  removal  of  the  dty  walls, 
and  is  about  i^  m.  in  length.  At  Ferrybank,  on  the  Kilkenny 
side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  shipbuilding  yard  with  patent  slip 
and  graving  dock.  By  the  Suir  there  is  navigation  for  barges 
to  Clonmel,  and  for  sailing  vessels  to  Carrick-on-Suir;  by  the 
Barrow  for  sailing  vessels  to  New  Ross  and  thence  for  barges 
to  Athy,  and  so  to  Dublin  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal;  and 
by  the  Nore  for  barges  to  Inistioge.  The  shores  of  the  harbour 
are  picturesque  and  well-wooded,  studded  with  country  residences 
and  waterside  villages,  of  which  Passage  and  Duncannon  are 
popular  resorts  of  the  citizens  of  Waterford. 

Anciently  Waterford  was  called  Cuan-na-proi^,  the  haven  of 
the  sun.  By  early  writers  it  was  named  Menapia.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  very  early  times,  but  first  acquired  importance 
under  the  Danes,  of  whom  it  remained  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  until  its  capture  by  Strongbow  in  Z171.  On  the 
i8th  of  October  1172  Henry  11.  landed  near  Waterford,  and  he 
here  received  the  hostages  of  the  people  of  Munster.  It  became 
a  cathedral  dty  in  1096.  The  Protestant  dioceses  of  Cashd, 
Emly,  Waterford  and  Lismore  were  united  in  1833.  Prince 
John,  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  had  been  declared  lord 
of  Ireland  in  1 177,  landed  at  Waterford  in  x  185.  After  ascending 
the  English  throne  he  granted  it  a  fair  in  1204,  and  in  1206  a 
diarter  of  incorporation.  He  landed  at  Wateiford  in  1210,  in 
order  to  establish  within  his  nominal  territories  in  Ireland  a 
more  distinct  form  of  government.  The  dty  received  a  new 
charter  from  Henry  HI.  in  x  232.  Richard  II.  limded  at  Waterford 
in  October  1394  and  again  in  1399.  In  X447  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  VI.  to  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Waterford.  In  X497  it  successfully  resisted  an  attempt 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  capture  it,  in  recognition  of  which  it 
received  various  privileges  from  Henry  VU.,  who  gave  it  the 
title  of  urbs  intacta.  In  1603,  after  Uie  accession  of  James  I. 
to  the  English  crown,  the  dty,  along  with  Cork,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposition  to  the  government  and  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  on  the  approach  of  Mount  joy  it  formally  submitted. 
From  this  time,  however,  the  magistrates  whom  it  elected  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and,  as  by  its  charter  it  possessed 
the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  the  king's  judges,  and  therefore 
to  dispense  with  the  right  of  holding  assizes,  a  rule  was  obtained 
in  the  Irish  chancery  for  the  seizure  of  its  charter,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  1618.  In  1619  an  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  Bristol  merchants  to  settle  in  the  dty  and  undertake 
its  government,  but  no  one  would  respond  to  the  invitation, 
and  in  1626  the  charter  was  restored.  The  city  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  but  surrendered  to  Ireton  on  the 
loth  of  August  1650.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  James  II. 
embarked  at  it  for  France  Ouly  1690).  Shortly  afterwards  it 
surrendered  to  William,  who  sailed  from  it  to  England.  It 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  1374  to  X885,  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  X898  it  was  constituted  one  of 
the  six  county  boroughs  having  separate  county  councils. 

WATERFORD.  a  village  of  Saratoga  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  about  10  ro.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (X900) 
3x46,  of  whom  474  were  fordgn-bom;  (1905)  3134;  (1910) 
3245*  Waterford  is  served  by  the  Ddaware  &  Hudson  rail- 
way, and  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain 
divisions  of  the  great  barge  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Champlain.  There  was  a  settlement  here  probably  as  early  as 
1630,  and  Waterford  was  laid  out  in  1784,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1794. 

WATERHOUSE.  ALFRED  (Z830-X905),  English  architect. 
was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  19th  of  July  1830,  and  passed  his 
professional  pupilage  under  Richard  Lane  in  Manchester.  His 
earliest  commissions  were  of  a  domestic  nature,  but  his  position 
as  a  designer  of  public  buildings  was  assured  as  early  as  1859  by 
success  in  the  open  competition  for  the  Manchester  as^ze  courts. 
This  work  marked  him  not  only  as  an  adept  in  the  planning  of  a 
complicated  building  on  a  large  scale,  but^lso  as  a  champion  of 


the  Gothic  cause.    Nine  years  later,  in  x868,  another  competitioa 
secured  for  Waterhouse  the  execution  of  the  Manclmter  town- 
hall,  where  he  was  able  to  show  a  firmer  and  perh^>s  more  origioal 
handling  of  the  Gothic  manner.    The  same  year  brxyight  him  the 
rebuilding  of  part  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  not  Us  first  uni- 
versity work,  for  Balliol,  Oxford,  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
in  1867.    At  Caius,  out  of  deference  to  the  Renaissance  treat- 
ment of  the  older  parts  of  the  college,  the  Gothic  dement  was 
intentionally  minted  with  dassic  detail,  while  Balliol  and 
Pembroke,  Cambridge,  which  followed  in  X87X,  may  be  lodied 
upon  as  typical  specimens  of  the  style  of  his  mid  career — Gotlnc 
tradition  (European  rather  than  British)  tempered  by  individttal 
taste  and  by  adaptation  to  modem  needs.    Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  a  building  of  simpler  type,  dates  ori^iully  from  tbe 
same  period  (1870),  but  has  been  periodically  enlarged  by  further 
buildings.    Two  important  domestic  works  were  undertaken  in 
X870  and  187X  respectively — Eaton  Hall  for  the  duke,  then 
marquis,  of  Westminster,  and  Heythrop  Hall,  Oxfordshire,  the 
latter,  a  restoration,  being  of  a  fairly  strict  dassic  type.    Iwene 
Minster  for  Lord  Wolverton  was  begun  in  1877.    In  1865  Water- 
house  had  removed  his  practice  from  Manchester  to  London, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  architects  selected  to  compete  for  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.    He  received  from  the  government,  without 
competition,  the  commission  to  build  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  a  design  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  modern  use  of  terra-cotta.    The  new  University  Club— a 
Gothic  design — ^was  undertaken  in  x866,  to  be  followed  nearly 
twenty  years  later  by  the  National  Liberal  Gub.  a  study  in 
Renaissance  composition.    Waterhouse's  series  of  worths  for 
Victoria  Unlver»ty,  of  which  he  was  made  LL.D.  in  X89S.  date 
from  1870,,  when  he  was  first  engaged  on  Owens  CoU^e,  Man- 
chester.   Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  waa  begun  in  1878;  and 
Liverpool  University  College  in  1885.    St  Paul's  School,  Hainmer- 
smith,  was  begun  in  x88i,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Ccntnl 
Technical  College  in  Exhibition  Road,  London.    Waterhouse's 
chief  remaining  works  in  London  are  the  new  Prudential  Assur- 
ance Company's  oflices  in  Holbom;  the  new  Univeraty  Coikge 
Hospital;  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  Piccadilly,  1892;  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George  Street,   1896;  and  (be 
Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medidne,  Chelsea,    1895.    Foi 
the  Prudential  Company  he  designed  many  pro^rindal  biancb 
offices,  while  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  he  also  designed 
premises  at  Manchester.     The  Liverpool  lnfinnar>'  is  Water- 
house's  largest  hospital;  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Mandicstcr. 
the  Alexandra  Hospital,  Rhyl,  and  extensive  additions  at  tbe 
general  hospital,  Nottingham,  also  engaged  him.    Axnons  worts 
not  already  mentioned  are  the  Salford  gaol;    St  Margaret's 
School,  Bushcy;  the  Metropole  Hotel,  Brighton;    Hove  to<rc- 
hall;  Alloa  town-hall;     St  Elizabeth's  church,  Reddish;  the 
Weigh  House  chapel,  Mayfair;  and  Hutton  Hall,  Yorks.    He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1905. 

Waterhouse  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit»b 
Architects  in  1861,  and  president  from  1888  to  if^i.  He  obtained 
a  grand  prix  for  architecture  at  the  Paris  Expotitmn  of  1867.  and 
a  ^'  Rappcl "  in  1878.  In  the  same  year  he  recdved  the  Ro>al 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  «xk1  woa 
made  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  body  he  becaice 
a  full  member  in  1885  and  treasurer  in- 1808.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  Vienna  1i86q),  Brussels  (1886),  Antwerp  (1887), 
Milan  (1888)  and  Berlin  (18S9),  and  a  corr^ponding  member  cl 
the  Institut  de  France  (18^3).  Aftir  1886  he  was  constantly  caQed 
upon  to  act  as  assessor  m  architectural  competitions^  and  was  a 
member  of  the  international  jury  appointed  to  adjudicate  oa  the 
designs  for  the  west  front  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  1887.  In  1890  he 
served  as  architectural  member  of  the  Royal  Commissioa  on  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  place  of  boriaL 
From  1891  to  1902.  when  he  retired,  bis  work  waa  conducted  ia 
partnership  with  his  son,  Paul  Waterhouse. 

WATERHOUSE,  JOHN  WILUAM  (1847-  ).  English 
painter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  by  whom  he  was  mainly  trained. 
As  a  figure-painter  he  shows  in  his  work  much  ima^natlve 
power  and  a  very  pcrsoiuU  style,  and  his  pictures  are  Cor  the 
most  part  illustrations  of  classic  m3rths  treated  with  attractive 
fantasy.  An  able  draughtsman  and  a  fine  colourist,  he  mast  be 
ranked  among  the  best  artists  of  the  British  schooL 
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dected  an  aaaocutte  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1885  and  acade- 
midaa  in  1895.  Four  of  his  paintings, "  Consulting  the  Oracle," 
"  St  Eulalia."  **  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  and  "  The  Magic  Cixde," 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  "  J.  W.  Waterhouse  and  his  Work."  by  A.  L.  Baldry.  Studio, 
toI.  iv. 

WATER-UlV,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely  given  to  almost 
any  floating  plant  with  conspicuous  flowers,  but  applying  more 
especially  to  the  species  of  Nymphaea^  Nuphart  and  other  members 
of  the  order  Nymphaeaceae.  These  are  aquatic  plants  with 
thick  fleshy  rootslocks  or  tubers  embedded  in  the  mud,  and 
throwing  up  to  the  surface  circular  shield-like  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stalks,  each  terminated  by  a  single  flower, .  often  of 
great  beauty,  and  consisting  of  four  or  five  sepals,  and  numer- 
oas  petals  gradually  p«««'ng  into  the  very  numerous  stamens 
without  any  definite  line  of  demarcatbn  between  them.  The 
ovary  consols  of  numerous  carpels  united  together  and  free, 
or  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk.  The 
ovary  has  many  cavities  with  a  large  number  of  ovules  attached 
to  its  walls,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  stigma  of  many  radiating 
rows  as  in  a  poppy.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  and  the  seeds  are 
teroarkable  for  having  their  embryo  surrounded  by  an  endosperm 
IS  well  as  by  a  perisperm.  The  anatomical  construction  of  these 
phots  presents  many  peculiarities  which  have  given  rise  to 
discosuon  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  order  among  the  dicotyledons 
or  amoog  the  monocotyledons,  the  general  balance  of  opinion 
beiog  to  favour  of  the  former  view.  The  leaf-sulks  and  flower- 
stalks  are  traversed  by  longitudinal  air-passages,  whose  dis- 
position varies  in  different  species.  The  species  of  Nymphaea 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  flowers  range 
from  white  to  roae-coloured;  yellow  and  blue.  Some  expand  in 
the  evening  only,  others  dose  soon  after  noon.  Nymphaea  alba 
{Castalia  aka)  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as  is  also  the 
yeUov  Nupkar  iuUum  {Nymphaea  lutea).  The  seeds  and  the 
rhizomes  contain  an  abundance  of  starch,  which  renders  them 
KTvifeable  in  some  places  for  food. 

Of  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of 
Mw  varieties  of  water-lilies  in  the  open  air.  Many  beautiful 
ffympkaea  hybrids  have  been  raised  between  the  tender  and 
hardy  varieties  of  different  colours,  and  there  are  now  in  com- 
Boerce  lovely  forms  having  not  only  white,  but  also  yellow,  rose, 
piok  and  carmine  flowers.  In  many  gardens  open-air  tanks 
have  been  fitted  up  with  hot-water  pipes  running  through  them 
to  keep  the  water  sufficiently  warm  in  severe  weather.  The 
open-air  water-lily  tank  in  the  Royal  gardens,  Kcw,  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  in  construction.  These  coloured 
hybrids  were  originated  by  M.  Latour  Mariiac,  of  Temple-sur-Lot, 
France,  some  of  the  most  favoured  varieties  being  carnea,  chroma- 
Idla,  ficmmtaj  ipua,  rosea,  Rohinsoni,  Aurora,  blanda,  &c. 

Amongst  hardy  species  of  Nymphaea  now  much  erown  are  Candida, 
ai/iio,  odtnUa.  pygmaea  and  tuberosa,  all  with  white,  more  or  less 
i«eet-9ccnted  flowers  :>fa«a.  yellow,  and  sphaerocarpa,  rose-carmine. 
Amongst  the  tender  or  hothouse  Nymphaeas  the  following  are  most 
Botcd:  Honda,  white;  dcwniensis,  acariet  (a  hybrid  between 
M  Lflfiu  and  N.  r^fo);  edutis,  white:  etegans,  yellowish  white  and 
purple:  giioHtea,  Uue;  htwensis,  rose<armine  (a  hybrid  between 
AT.  damutniis  and  N.  Lotus);  Lotus,  red.  white;  pubescens,  white: 
icttifolia.  bright  blue;  stellata,  blue,  with  several  varieties;  and 
SlMrtoBMti,  a  pale-roae  hybrid. 

Undrr  the  general  head  of  water-lily  are  included  the  lotus  of 
^ypt,  Nymphaea  Lotus,  and  the  sacred  k>tus  of  India  and  China, 
^dumtium  speciosum,  fonneriy  a  native  of  the  Nile,  as  shown  by 
^cyptiaa  sculptures  and  other  evidence,  but  no  longer  found  in 
™t  river.  Tiie  gigantic  Victoria  regia,  with  leaves  6  to  7  ft.  in 
ooflttter  and  flowers  8  to  16  in.  across,  alto  belongs  to  this  group, 
h  grows  in  the  backwaters  of  the  Amazon,  often  covering  the  surface 
lor  miles;  the  seeds  are  eaten  under  the  name  water  maue. 

VATEBLOO.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cedar  river,  about  go  m.  W.  of 
Dubuque  and  about  27  s  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  6674; 
(1900)  12,580.  of  whom  1334  were  foreign-bom;  (iQio  census) 
^Mi'  It  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  (which  has  large 
coostnjction  and  repair  shops  here),  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
k  Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  the  Waterloo.  Cedar 
Falls  k  Northern  (from  Cedar  FaUs  to  Sumner)  railways.  The 
city  has  several  public  parka,  a  public  library  O879)  with  two 


buildings,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  and  a  good  public  school  system, 
including  k  manual  training  schooL  There  is  a  Chautauqua 
park.  The  river  here  is  700  to  900  ft.  wide;  its  clear  water  flows 
over  a  limestone  bed  through  a  rather  evenly  sloping  valley 
in  the  middle  of  the  city  with  enough  fall  to  furnish  valuable 
water  power.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$4,693,888.  Ilie  city  is  situated  in  a  ridi  agricultural,  dairjring 
and  poultry-raising  region,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point. 
Waterloo  was  first  settled  about  1846,  was  laid  out  in  1854, 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1868,  and  became  a  dty  of  the  first 
class  in  1905. 

WATERLOO  CAMPAIGH.  1818.  On  February  37,  18x5. 
Napoleon  set  sail  from  Elba  with  his  force  of  xooo  men  and 
4  guns,  determined  to  reconquer  the  throne  of  France.  On 
March  x  he  landed  near  Cannes,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  march 
on  Paris.  He  deliberately  chose  the  difficult  route  over  the 
French  Alps  because  he  recognized  that  his  opponents  would 
neither  expect  him  by  this  route  nor  be  able  to  concert  combined 
operations  in  time  to  thwart  him.  Events  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice.  His  advance  to  Paris  was  a  series  of  triumphs, 
his  power  waxing  with  every  league  he  covered,  and  when  he 
reached  Paris  the  Bourbons  had  fled.  But  he  had  soon  to  turn 
his  attention  to  war  His  sudden  return,  far  from  widening 
the  breaches  between  the  allies,  had  fused  them  indissolubly 
together,  and  the  four  powers  bound  themsdves  to  put  x  50,000 
men  apiece  under  arms  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  until 
Napoleon  had  been  utterly  crushed.  So,  from  the  first,  France 
was  faced  with  another  war  against  an  affrighted  and  infuriated 
Europe,  a  war  in  which  the  big  battalions  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Seventh  Coalition;  and  to  oppose  their  vast  armies 
Napoleon  only  had  in  March  the  150,000  men  he  had  taken  over 
from  Louis  XVIII.  when  the  Bourbon  hurriedly  quitted  the 
throne.  Of  this  force  the  emperor  could  have  drawn  together 
some  50,000  men  within  ten  days  and  struck  straight  at  the 
small  allied  forces  that  were  in  Belgium  at  the  moment.  But 
he  wisdy  refrained  from  taking  the  immediate  offensive.  Such 
an  act  would  have  proved  that  he  desired,  nay  provoked  a  war; 
and  further,  the  engagement  of  such  snudl  forces  could  lead  to 
no  decisive  results.  Napoleon  therefore  stayed  his  hand  and 
proceeded  to  hasten  forward  the  organization,  almost  the  creation 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  could  confront  the  coalition.  Mean- 
while he  sought  to  detach  Great  Britain  and  Austria  from  the 
alliance.  But  he  did  not  permit  his  political  enterprise  to  stay 
his  military  preparations;  and,  by  constant  attention  ^ 

to  the  minutest  details,  by  June  x  he  had  got  together  ^^^Z^*' 
an  army  of  360,000  for  the  defence  of  France,  one  half 
of  which  was  available  for  field  service.  In  this  army 
was  comprised  his  whole  means  of  defence;  for  he  had  no  allies. 
On  his  return  from  Elba  it  is  true  that  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples, 
took  his  side;  but  recklessly  opening  an  offensive  campaign, 
Murat  was  beaten  at  Tolentino  (May  2-3),  and  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  in  disguise  to  France,  where  the  emperor  refused 
him  an  audience  or  employment.  Herein  Napoleon  wronged 
France,  for  he  deprived  her  of  the  most  brilh'ant  cavalry  soldier 
of  the  period.  Shorn  thus  of  his  single  ally,  the  emperor  realized 
that  the  whole  eastern  land-frontier  of  France  was  open  to 
invasion,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
end  of  May  he  had  placed  his  forces  as  follows  to  protect  his 
empire. 

D'Erfon's  T.  Corps  cantoned  between  Lille  and  Valenciennes. 

Reille's  II.  Corps  cantoned  between  Valenciennes  and  Avesaea 

Vandamme's  III.  Corps  cantoned  around  Rocrd. 

Gerard's  IV.  Corps  cantoned  at  Metz. 

Lobau's  VI.  Corps  cantoned  at  Laon. 

Grouchy's  Cavalry  Reserve  at  Guise. 

Marshal  Mortier  with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Paris. 

Rapp  with  the  V.  Corps  (20,000)  near  Strassburg. 

18,500  more  troops  under  Suchet,  Brune  and  Lecourbe 
guarded  the  S.E.  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nice,  and  covered  Lyons; 
8000  men  under  Clausel  and  Decaen  guarded  the  Pyrenean 
frontier;  whilst  Lamarque  led  xo,ooo  men  into  La  Vendue  to 
quell  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  In  181 5  Napoleon  was 
not  supported  by  a  united  and  unanimous  France;  the  country 
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was  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  needful  to  put  every  man  in  line  to  meet  the  rising 
tide  of  invasion  surging  against  the  long  curving  eastern  frontier. 

Napoleon  now  p>ondcrcd  over  his  plan  of  campaign.  In 
Belgium,  across  an  almost  open  frontier,  lay  an  ever-increasing 
force  of  Anglo-Dutch  and  Prussian  troops  under  Wellington 
and  BlUcher.  The  Rhine  frontier  was  threatened  by  Schwarzen- 
berg's  Austrians  (210,000);  Barclay  de  Tolly's  Russians  (150,000) 
were  slowly  coming  up;  and  another  Austrian  force  menaced 
the  S.E.  frontier  of  France.  The  allies  determined  that  they 
would  wage  a  war  without  risks,  and  they  were  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  Wellington  and  BlUcher  should  await  in  Belgium 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  masses  on  the  Rhine, 
about  July  i,  before  the  general  invasion  of  France  was  begun. 
Thereafter,  whatever  befell,  the  allied  armies  would  resolutely 
press  forward  towards  Paris,  affording  each  other  mutual  support, 
and  with  the  tremendous  weight  of  troops  at  their  disposal 
thrust  back  Napoleon  upon  his  capital,  force  him  to  fight  in 
front  of  it,  and  drive  him  when  defeated  within  its  works.  The 
end  would  then  be  in  sight.  Thus  they  had  planned  the  campaign, 
but  Napoleon  forestalled  them.  In  fact,  the  threatening  danger 
forced  his  hand  and  compelled  him  to  strike  before  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  army  for  his  defensive  needs.  Consequently 
he  determined  to  advance  swiftly  and  secretly  against  Wellington 
and  BlUcher,  whose  forces,  as  Napoleon  knew,  were  dispersed 
over  the  country  of  their  unenthusiastic  ally.  Thus  he  designed 
to  crush  a  part  of  the  coalition  before  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
poured  over  the  eastern  frontier.  Once  Wellington  and  BlUcher 
were  destroyed  he  would  move  southwards  and  meet  the  other 
allies  on  the  Rhine.  He  might  thus  compensate  for  his  numerical 
inferiority  by  superior  mobility  and  superior  leadership. 


His  information  showed  that  Wellington  held  the  westen 
half  of  Belgium  from  the  Brussels-Charleroi  road  to  the  Scheldt, 
that  his  base  of  operations  was  Ostend,  and  that  his 
headquarters  were  at  Brussels.  BlUcher,  based  onl|^ 
the  Rhine  at  Coblcntz,  held  the  eastern  half  from  the 
Brussels-Charleroi  road  to  the  Meuse,  and  had  his  headqoanen 
at  Namur.  The  emperor  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  invading  Belgium  from  the  S.E.  or  W.;  such  a  stroke 
would  surely  drive  the  allies  together,  and  that  was  never 
Napoleon's  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  struck  strai^ 
at  Charleroi — the  allied  junction  point — he  would  drive  the 
"  Arm6e  du  Nord  "  like  an  armoured  wedge  between  the  allies, 
if  only  he  caught  ihcm  unsuspicious  and  unready.  Forced 
asunder  at  the  outset,  each  would  (in  all  probabib'ty)  fall  back 
along  his  own  line  of  communication,  and  the  gap  thus  made 
between  the  allies  would  enable  the  emperor  to  manoeuvre 
between  them  and  defeat  them  in  turn.  To  gain  the  best  chance 
of  success  he  would  have  to  concentrate  his  whole  army  almost 
within  gunshot  of  the  centre  of  the  enemies'  outposts  without 
attracting  their  attention;  otherwise  he  would  fiad  the  allies 
concentrated  and  waiting  for  him. 

Wellington  and  BlUcher  were  disposed  as  follows  in  the  early 
days  of  June  (Map  1.).  The  Ajiglo-Dutch  army  of  95,000 
with  headquarters  at  Brussels  were  cantoned:  I.  Corps  (Prince 
of  Orange),  30,200,  headquarters  Braine-le-Comte,  disposed  in 
the  area  Enghien-Gcnappe-Mons;  II.  Corps  (Lord  Hill),  27,300, 
headquarters  Ath,  distributed  in  the  area  Ath-Oudenarde- 
Ghent ;  reserve  cavalry  (Lord  Uxbridge)  9900,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dendre  river,  between  Grammont  and  Ninove;  the  nsent 
(under  Wellington  himself)  25,500,  lay  around  Brussels.  The 
frontier  in  front  of  Leuze  and  Binche  was  watched  by  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  light  cavalry. 
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BlOchcr's  Pnissiaii  army  oi  tt6,ooo  men,  with  headquartera 
It  Namar,  was  distributed  as  follows.* — 

I.  Corim  (Zicten).  ^,800,  cantoned  alongthe  Sambre,  headquarters 
Qurlcroi,  aiid  covering  the  area  Fontaine  1  EvCque-FIeurus-Nloustier. 

II.  Corps  (Krch  I.).  3i»ooo,  headquarters  at  Namur,  lay  ia  the  area 
Kamur-nauinut-Huy. 

III.  Gmps  fThidemann),  33.900.  in  the  bend  of  the  river  Meuse, 
headquarters  Ciney.  and  oispoied  in  the  area  Dinant-Huy-Cincy. 

IV.  Corps  (BQlow),  30,300^  with  headquarters  at  li^e,  around 
that  place. 

The  frontier  in  front  of  Binche^  Charleioi  and  Dinant  was 
watched  by  the  Prussian  outposts. 

Thus  the  allied  front  extended  for  nearly  90  m.  acxoss  Belgium, 
and  the  mean  depth  of  their  cantonments  was  30  m.  To  con- 
ctnlnte  the  whole  army  on  either  flank  would  take  six  days, 
lad  on  the  common  centre,  about  Charleroi,  three  days. 

The  allies  had  foreseen  the  very  manceuvre  that  Napoleon 
designed  to  put  into  execution,  and  had  decided  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  break  their  centre  they  would  concentrate 
(onrards  and  on  their  inner  flanks,  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
forming  ap  at  Gossclics  and  the  Prussians  at  Fleurus.  Here 
they  would  be  in  contact,  and  ready  to  act  united  against 
Napoleon  with  a  numerical  superiority  of  two  to  one.  The 
necessaiy  three  days'  warning  of  the  French  concentration  they 
felt  certain  they  would  obtain,  for  Napoleon's  troops  were  at  th^ 
juncture  distributed  over  an  area  (Lille-Metz-Paris)  of  17s  m. 
by  loom.;  and  to  concentrate  the  French  army  unknown  to,  and 
onobserved  by,  the  allies,  within  striking  distance  and  before  they 
had  moved  a  man  to  meet  the  onrush  of  the  foe,  was  unthinkable. 
Bat,  IS  in  1800,  it  was  the  unthinkable  that  happened. 

It  win  be  seen  that  Bliicher  covered  Fleurus,  his  concentration 
point,  by  Zieten*s  corps,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  collect  his 
inny  round  Fleurus  in  the  time  that  Zieten  would  secure  for  him 
by  a  yieiding  fight.  Wellington  on  the  other  hand  was  far  less 
satisfactorily  placed;  for  in  advance  of  Gosselies  he  had  placed 
only  a  cavalry  screen,  which  would  naturally  be  too  weak  to  gain 
biffl  the  requisite  time  to  mass  there.  Hence  his  ability  to 
concentrate  hung  on  the  mere  good  luck  of  obtaining  timely 
information  of  Napoleon's  plans,  which  in  fact  he  failed  to  obtain. 
But  the  two  tracts  of  country  covered  by  the  allies  differed 
vastly  in  configuration.  BlQcher's  left  was  protected  by  the 
di/fioilt  country  of  the  Ardennes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke's 
vhole  section  lay  close  to  an  Open  frontier  across  which  ran  no 
fewer  than  four  great  roads,  and  the  duke  considered  that  his 
positioQ  **  required,  for  its  protection,  a  system  of  occupation 
quite  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Prussian  army."  He 
naturally  relied  on  his  secret  service  to  warn  him  in  such  time 
as  would  enable  him  to  mass  and  meet  the  foe.  His  reserve 
was  well  placed  to  noove  rapidly  and  promptly  in  any  direction 
and  give  support  wherever  required. 

The  emperor  made  his  final  preparations  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  The  Army  of  the  North  was  to  concentrate  In  three 
fractions— around  Solre,  Beaiuiont  and  Philippeville — as  close  to 
Charkroi  as  was  practicable;  and  he  arranged  to  screen  the 
initial  movements  of  the  troops  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  discovering  in  time  that  their  centre 
was  aimed  at.  He  directed  that  the  movements  of  the  troops 
*hen  they  drew  near  the  allied  outposts  should  be  covered 
as  far  as  possible  by  accidents  of  ground,  for  there  was  to  great 
oatural  screen  to  cover  his  strategical  concentration 

Gerard  and  the  IV  Corps  from  Metx,  having  the  longest  distance 
to  gf^  started  first  (on  June  6),  and  soon  the  whole  army  was 
YI9  in  motion  for  the  selected  points  of  concentration, 

every  effort  being  made  to  hide  the  movements  of  the 
^  troops.  On  June  11  Napoleon  himself  left  Paris  for 
the  front,  and  by  June  14  he  had  achieved  almost 
the  impossible  itself .  for  there,  at  Solre,  Beaumont  and  Philippe- 
vUle.layhis  mass  of  men,  124,000  strong,  concentrated  under 
bis  hand  without  rousing  the  enemy's  suspicions,  and  ready 
to  march  acxoss  the  frontier  at  dawn.  Far  different  were  things 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sambre.  The  allies  were  still  resting 
ta  fanded  security,  dispersed  throughout  widely  distant  canton- 
Beats;  for  nothing  but  vague  rumours  had  reached  them,  and 
they  had  not  moved  a  man  to  meet  the  enemy 


The  opposing  armies  were  of  voy  different  quality.  Welh'ng- 
ton's  was  a  collection  of  many  nationalities,  the  kernel  being 
composed  of  his  trusty  and  tenadous  British  and  King's  German 
Legion  troops,  numbering  only  42,000  men.  Of  the  remainder 
many  were  far  from  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
perforce  to  take  up  arms,  and  might  prove  a  source  of  weakness 
should  victory  incline  to  the  French  eagles.  BlUcher's  army 
was  undoubtedly  more  homogeneous,  and  though  it  is  doubtftd 
if  he  possessed  any  troops  of  the  same  quality  as  Wellington's 
best,  on  the  other  hand  he  had  no  spedaJly  weak  elements. 

Napoleon  was  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  'army  of  Frenchmen, 
who  worshipped  their  leader  and  were  willing  to  die  for  France 
if  necessity  demanded.  But  there  were  lines  of  weakness,  too, 
in  his  army.  He  had  left  Marshal  Davout  behind  in  Paris,  and 
Murat  in  disgrace;  Suchet  was  far  off  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  Clausel  was  in  the  south  of  France.  The  political  reasons 
for  these  arrangements  may  have  been  cogent,  but  they  injured 
France  at  the  very  outset.  Marshal  Soult  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  staff,  a  post  for  which  he  possessed  very  few  qualifications; 
and,  when  the  campaign  began,  command  of  the  left  and  right 
wings  had  perforce  to  be  given  to  the  only  two  marshals  available, 
Ney  and  Grouchy,  who  did  not  possess  the  ability  or  strategic 
skiM  necessary  for  such  positions.  Again,  the  army  was  morally 
weakened  by  a  haunting  dread  of  treason,  aod  some  of  the 
chiefs,  Ney  for  example,  took  the  field  with  disturbing  visions 
of  the  consequences  of  their  late  betrayal  of  the  Bourbon  cause, 
in  case  of  Napoleon's  defeat.  Finally,  the  army  was  too  small 
for  its  object.  Herein  Napoleon  showed  that  he  was  no  longer 
the  Napoleon  of  Austerlitx;  for  he  left  locked  up  in  far-distant 
secondary  theatres  no  less  than  s^tS^o  men,  of  whom  he  could 
have  collected  some  30,000  to  36,000  for  the  decisive  campaign 
in  Belgium.  Had  he  made  in  18x5  the  wise  distribution  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  theatre  of  war  which  he  made  in  his  former 
immortal  campaigns,  he  would  have,  concentrated  155,000  to 
160,000  of  his  available  force  opposite  to  Charleroi  on  June  14, 
and  the  issue  of  the  campaign  would  hardly  have  been  in  doubt. 
But  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  by  taking  the  field  with  such  inferior 
numbers  he  left  too  much  to  Fortune. 

For  his  advance  into  Belgium  in  18x5  Napoleon  divided  his 
army  into  two  wings  and  a  reserve.  As  the  foe  would  lie  away 
to  his  right  and  left  front  after  he  had  passed  the  Sambre,  one  wing 
would  be  pushed  up  towards  Wellington  and  another  towards 
Bliicher;  whilst  the  mass  of  the  reserve  would  be  centrally 
placed  so  as  to  strike  on  either  side,  as  soon  as  a  force  of  the 
enemy  worth  destroying  was  encoimtercd  and  gripped  To 
this  end  be  had,  on  the  X4th,  massed  his  left  wing  (Reille  and 
D'Erlon)  around  Solre,  and  his  right  wing  (Gdrard)  at  Philippe- 
ville, whilst  the  central  mass  (Vandamme,  Lobau,  the  Guard 
and  the  Cavalry  Reserve)  lay  around  Beaumont. 

The  orders  for  the  French  advance  next  day,  among  the 
finest  ever  issued,  directed  that  the  army  should  march  at  dawn 
and  move  to  the  Sambre  at  Marchienne  and  Charleroi.  By 
evening  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  would  have  crossed  the 
Sambre,  and  would  bivouac  between  the  sundered  allies. 

But  at  the  very  outset  delays  occurred.  Owing  to  an  acddent 
that  befell  the  single  orderly  despatched  with  orders  for  Van- 
damme, the  in.  Corps  remained  without  other  definite 


oith» 
Sambn, 


orders  than  those  issued  on  June  13,  warning  them  to 
be  ready  to  move  at  3  a.m!  The  corps  therefore 
stood  fast  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  awaiting  further 
instructions.  This  was  the.  more  unfortunate  as  Van- 
damme was  destined  to  lead  the  advance  on  Charleroi  by 
the  centre  road.  But  the  emperor  regarded  it  merely  as  "  an 
unfortunate  acddent,"  nothing  more,  and  the  advance  in  two 
wings  and  a  reserve  continued,  undisturbed  by  such  occurrences. 
Gerard,  too,  was  late  in  starting,  for  his  corps  had  not  been 
fully  concentrated  over-night.  2Ueten's  outposts  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sambre  gained  still  further  time,  for  they  fought 
stubbornly  to  retard  the  French  advance  on  Marchienne  and 
Charleroi.  But  Zieten  declined,  and  very  wisdy,  to  fight  on  the 
right  bank,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  screen  afforded  by  the 
little  river.    He  had  to  delay  'the  French  advance  for  24  hours 
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and  give  time  for  BIttcher's  concentration,  at  the  lame  time 
retaining  his  own  freedom  of  manoeuvre,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  great  length  of  the  summer  day,  the  short  distance  that  he 
lay  in  front  of  Fleunis,  the  tremendous  numerical  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Napoleon's  personal  presmce  at  their  head. 

When  the  French  left  wing  and  centre  reached  the  Sambre 
bridges,  at  Marchicnne  and  Charlcroi,  they  foimd  them  held  and 
strongly  barricaded,  and  the  cavalry  were  powerless  to  force  the 
passage.  It  was  nearing  noon  when  the  emperor  reached  the 
front  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he  had  personally  hurried 
forward.  He  immediately  took  action,  and  under  his  direction 
the  bridge  at  Charleroi  was  stormed  shortly  after  noon.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  Reille  forced  the  passage  at  Marchienne. 
Instead  of  drawing  his  corps  together  and  retreating  en  masse 
up  the  Fleurus  road,  21ieten  wisely  withdrew  on  two  roads,  using 
those  to  Quatre  Bras  and  Fleurus.  The  defenders  of  Marchienne 
used  the  former,  while  the  brigade  which  had  held  Charlcroi 
fell  back  by  the  latter.  The  emperor  at  once  began  the  advance 
along  both  the  roads.  The  left  wing  was  directed  to  push  up 
the  Gosselles-Quatre  Bras  road,  and  Pajol's  cavalry  followed 
the  Prussians  who  retired  along  the  Gilly-Flcunis  road.  The 
emperor  took  post  at  Charleroi  'About  3  p.u.  Marshal  Ncy  joined 
the  army,  was  given  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  and  ordered  to 
drive  the  Prussians  out  of  Gosselics,  and  dear  the  road  northward 
of  that  place.  Ney  took  over  his  command  jast  when  the  attack 
on  Gosselies  was  impending.  The  Prussians  were  driven  from 
the  town,  but  they  managed  to  effect  a  roundabout  retreat  to 
Ligny,  where  they  rallied.  Ney  pushed  on  his  advance  up  the 
Brussels  road.  When  he  had  left  for  the  front,  the  emperor 
proceeded  with  Grouchy  to  reconnoitre  the  Prussian  position  at 
Gilly,  and  handing  over  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  the 
marshal,  whom  he  ordered  to  capture  Gilly,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Charleroi,  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Sambre  and  mass  it  in  the  gap  between  the  allies.  But  the 
head  of  Vandamme's  corps  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  emperor  ordered  it  to  assist  Grouchy. 

What  meanwhile  were  the  allies  doing?  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  French  advance,  they 
were  caught  unprepared.  But  on  the  15th  the  critical  nature  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  them,  and  naturally  on  BlUcher  first,  as 
Ins  headquarters  were  nearer  to  the  frontier  than  Wellington's, 
and  Blocker  had  had  previous  exporienre  of  Napoleon's  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  Prussian  marshal  got  the  first  real  warning  of 
imminent  danger,  he  ordered  (in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
arranged plan)  an  immediate  concentration  of  his  army  on  his 
inner  flank  at  Sombrrffe.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  first  orders 
sent  to  Billow  by  Gneisenau,  chief  of  the  staff,  at  midnight 
June  i4'XS,  were  written  in  so  stilted  and  hazy  a  style  that  Billow 
did  not  consider  any  especial  dispbiy  of  energy  was  required. 
Hence  the  IV  Corps  was  neutralized  until  after  the  i6th.  The 
other  two  corps  commanders  (Pirch  I.  and  Thielemann)  received 
clearer  orders,  and  acted  promptly  enough.  They  concentrated 
their  scattered  men  and  hastened  to  march  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  By  nightfall  Pirch  I.  had  bivouacked  the  II  Corps 
at  Mazy,  only  4  m.  short 'of  SombrefTe,  and  Thielemann  and 
the  III.  Corps  had  reached  Namur,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Ligny  battlefield.  Blilcher  wisely  shifted  his  own  headquarters 
to  Sombreffe  on  the  a'ftemoon  of  the  15th. 

Wellington's  position  at  nightfall  was  very  different,  and  can 
hardly  be  termed  .safe  or  even  satisfactory  Definite  news  of 
the  French  advance  only  reached  Brussels  about  3  p.u.  on  the 
X5th;  and  even  then  the  duke  was  by  no  means  certain  of  the 
direction  of  Napoleon's  main  stroke.  Hence  the  first  orders  he 
issued  were  for  his  divisions  to  concentrate  at  their  respective 
darm-posts,  intending  later  to  send  them  further  orders  when 
the  situation  bad  somewhat  cleared  up.  For  whatever  reasons, 
Wellington  thought  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  turn  his  right 
and  cut  his  line  of  communications.  Had  Napoleon  attempted 
this  he  would  (if  successful)  have  driven  the  Anglo-Dutch  army 
back  upon  the  Prtissians,  instead  of  separating  the  allies,  as  he 
actually  tried  to  do  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing.  Failing 
to  appreciate  this  fully,  Wellington  omitted  to  order  an  immediate 


concentration  on  his  inner  (left)  flank  as  BlQchcr  bad  done,  and 
the  danger  of  Bliicher's  position  was  thus  enormously  increased. 

Curiously  enough,  the  allies  do  not  appear  to  have  decided 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  they  were  surprised,  as  they 
virtually  were,  and  their  system  of  intercommunication— if 
system  it  can  be  called — ^was  most  imperfect.  They  ought  to 
have  arranged  loyally  and  promptly  to  let  each  other  know  e^-eiy 
move  it  was  proposed  to  make  and  the  reasons  for  moving,  for 
thus  only  could  concerted  action  be  ensured  when  confronted 
with  Napoleon,  "  in  whose  presence  it  was  so  little  safe  to  make 

.  a  false  movement." 

Wellington's  subordinates  at  the  critical  point,  however,  acted 
with  admirable  boldness.  Prince  Bernard,  in  command  of  a 
brigade  at  (^tre  Bras  and  Frasnes,  recognizing  the  pressing 
danger  that  threatened  on  the  Brussels  road,  retained  his  position 
there  to  check  the  French  advance,  instead  of  drawing  08 
westwards  and  massing  with  the  rest  of  his  division  at  Nivelles; 
and  in  this  action  he  was  firmly  supported  by  his  immediate 
superiors.  It  was  due  to  their  presence  of  mind  that  Wellingtoo 
maintained  his  hold  on  the  important  strategical  point  of  Qoitn 
Bras  on  June  15  and  16.  Consequently,  as  Ney's  wing  advanced 
northward  from  Gosselies  along  the  Brussels  road,  it  came  upon  an 
advanced  detachment  of  this  force  at  Frasnes.  The  detachment 
was  quickly  forced  to  retire  on  its  supports  at  the  cross-roads, 
but  here  Prince  Bernard  firmly  held  his  position;  and  by 
his  skilful  use  of  cover  and  the  high  standing  com  he  prevented 
the  French  gauging  the  weakness  of  the  small  force  tl^t  baned 
their  way.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Ney 
decided  wisely  not  to  push  his  advance  any  farther.  He  was  in 
front  of  a  force  of  tmknown  strength  which  appeared  resolved 
to  stand  its  ground,  his  men  were  tired,  and  the  cannon-thunder 
to  his  right  rear  proclaimed  clearly  that  Grouchy  had  not 
made  much  headway  on  the  Fleurus  road.  To  push  on  farther 
might  isolate  the  left  wing  among  a  host  of  allies.  He  theref<ffe 
halted  his  command,  and,  later,  made  a  report  to  the  emperor 

Meanwhile  two  long  hours  had  been  wasted  on  the  right  whil^ 
Grouchy  and  Vandamme  deliberated  over  their  plan  of  action  in 
front  of  the  Prussian  brigade  at  Gilly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
emperor  himself  again  reached  the  front,  about  5.30  p.u.,  that 
\'igour  replaced  indecision.  There  was  a  brief  bombardment, 
and  then  Vandamme's  corps  was  sent  forward  with  the  bayonH 
to  drive  out  the  foe.  The  shock  was  too  great,  the  Prussians 
gave  way  immediately  and  were  chased  back  into  the  woods  by 
cavalry  Grouchy  now  pushed  on  towards  Fleurus,  which  was 
still  held  by  Bliicher's  troops,  and  there  the  advance  came  to  a 
halt,  as  the  light  was  failing  and  the  troops  exhausted. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Zietcn's  fine  delapng  action,  Blflcfaer  by 
niglitfaU  on  June  15  had  secured  most  of  the  ground  requisiie 
for  his  pre-arranged  concentration ,  for  one  corps  was  in  position, 
and  two  others  were  at  hand.  Billow's  corps  was  unavailable, 
for  the  reason  already  given,  but  of  this  fact  BUlcher  was  stiO 
ncces.sarily  ignorant.  Wellington,  owing  to  his  ori^nal  disposi- 
tions and  the  slowness  of  his  concentration,  had  only  retidned 
a  grip  on  Quatre  Bras  thanks  to  the  boldness  of  his  subordinates 
on  the  spot  His  other  troops  were  assembling.  I  Coips, 
Nivdles,  Brainc-le-Comte  and  Enghien,  II  Corps,  Ath,  Gram- 
mont  and  Sotteghem,  heavy  cavalry  at  Ninove;  Reserve  at 
Bnissels  During  the  night  of  the  xsth  orders  were -sent  for  the 
divisions  to  move  eastwards  towards  Nivelles,  and  ml  dawn  the 
Reserve  marched  for  Mt.  S.  Jean.  Thus  Wellington  did  cot 
even  yet  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  emperor's  opening 
moves. 

But  if  the  intelligence  which  the  duke  rightly  relied  on  had 
come  to  hand  on  the  xsth,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  effected  a  more  expeditious  concentration  on  his  inner  flank. 
His  trusted  intelligence  officer.  Colonel  Colquhoun  Grant,  was  at 
this  time  in  France,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  his  rcpons 
should  be  received  at  the  duke's  outposts  by  General  Ddmbcrg. 
for  transmission  to  the  duke.  On  June  15  Grant  wrote  to 
Wellington  stating  that  the  French  were  advancing,  and  that 
French  officers  spoke  freely  about  a  decisive  action  being  fought 
within  three  days.     But  Ddmberg,  arrogating  to  himself  the  righl 
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of  selecting  the  reports  which  were  worth  forwardiQ)^,  lent  it 
back,  saying  that,  ao  far  from  convincing  him  that  the  emperor 
was  advancing  to  give  battle,  it  assured  him  of  the  contrary 
Owing  to  this  officer's  presumptuous  folly  Grant's  information 
only  reached  t^e  duke  on  June  x8,  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  Army  of  the  North  on  this  night  was  disposed  as  follows: 
—The  left  wing  stretched  from  Frasnes  back  to  the  Sambre  at 
Marchienne  and  Thuin.  Reille's  corps  was  to  the  front  and  was 
covered  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard  and  Pir6's  lancers. 
Key's  headquarters  were  at  Gosselies;  one  division  (Girard's) 
was  at  Wangenies  and  acted  as  a  link  between  the  two  wings. 
The  right  wing,  under  Grouchy,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
Fleurus.  It  was  covered  by  Pajol's  and  Exelmans'  cavalry  corps. 
Vandamme's  was  the  leadiing  infantry  corps,  and  it  bivouacked 
with  its  head  at  Winage.  Gerard's  corps  (with  which  was 
Kellermann's  cuirassier  corps)  halted  astride  the  Sambre  at 
Chatdet.  Gerard's  advance  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
commander  of  his  leading  division  deserting  with  his  staff  to 
the  Prussians.  Consequently  the  IV.  Corps  had  not  assisted 
at  all  in  the  passage  of  the  river;  though  had  it  only  been 
present,  it  would  have  been  magnificently  placed  to  co-operate 
with  Grouchy  in  the  action  of  Gilly.  Thus  each  of  these 
strategical  covering  forces  was  itseU  protected  by  an  adequate 
tactical  advanced  guard,  to  perform  the  service  of  local  pro- 
tedbn.  The  centre  (or  reserve)  was  meanwhile  disposed  as 
foUows:  The  Guard  was  halted  between  Gilly  and  Charleroi; 
the  emperor's  headquarters  being  at  the  latter  place.  Milhaud's 
Cuirassier  corps  and  Lobau's  (VI.)  corps  were  south  of  the  Sambre, 
between  Charleroi  and  Jamioulz.  In  this  particular  the  execu- 
tion on  June  15  fell  short  of  the  original  conception,  for  at  night- 
fall about  one-third  of  the  French  army  was  still  x>n  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  This,  however,  signified  little,  for  the  emperor 
still  occupied  a  donunant  strategical  position. 

N^x)leon  had  now  perfected  his  arrangements  for  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  his  army  was  organized  definitely  in  two  wings 
and  a  reserve;  the  latter  being  so  placed  that  it  could  be  brought 
"into  action  on  either  wing  as  circumstances  dictated."  As 
drcamstanccs  dictated,  either  wing  would  fasten  upon  one  of  the 
allied  armies  and  detain  it  until  the  reserve  had  time  to  come 
op  and  complete  its  destruction;  the  other  wing  meantime  de- 
taining the  other  allied  army  and  preventing  its  commander 
from  coming  to  his  colleague's  assistance.  The  emperor  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  Namur-Nivcllcs  road.  The  allies  were  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  very  blunder  which 
Nap(Jeon  k>nged  for,  namely  to  attempt  a  risky  forward  con- 
centration. HOis  dispositions  on  the  night  of  the  X5th-x6th  were 
skilfuUy  calculated  to  encourage  the  allies  to  mass  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Sombreffe,  and  his  covering  force  were  pushed  suffi- 
ciently forward — to  Frasnes  and  Fleunxs-r-to  grip  whichever  ally 
adventured  his  army  first.  At  nightfall  the  Army  of  the  North 
lay  concentrated  "  in  a  square  whose  sides  measured  la  m.  each; 
and  it  could  with  equal  facility  swing  against  the  Prussians  or 
the  Ang^o-Dutch,  and  was  already  placed  between  them." 

Early  00  the  morning  of  June  x6  Prince  Bernard  was  reinforced 
at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  rest  of  his  division  (Pexponcher's);  and 
Wellington's  other  troops  were  now  all  on  the  march  eastward 
except  the  reserve,  who  were  heading  southwards  and  halted 
at  the  cross-road  of  Mt.  S.  Jean  until  the  duke  had  resolved  that 
their  objective  should  be  Quatre  Bras.  They  then  marched  in 
that  direction.  Bliicher  meanwhile  was  making  his  arrangements 
to  hold  a  position  to  the  south  of  the  Namur-Nivelles  road  and 
thus  maintain  uninterrupted  communication  with  Wellington  at 
Quatre  Bns.  In  this  way  he  would  keep  open  the  Namur  road, 
>nd  also  that  from  Gembloux  for  Btilow's  arrival. 

Napoleon  spent  the  early  morning  in  closing  up  his  army,  and 
^ting  what  proved  to  be  the  most  important  letter  of  the 
campaign  to  Ney  (Charleroi,  about  8  a.ic.):  "  I  have  adopted  as 
the  general  principle  for  this  campaign  to  divide  my  army  into 
two  wings  and  a  reserve. . . .  The  Guard  will  form  the  reserve, 
ud  I  shall  bring  it  into  action  on  either  wing  just  as  circum- 
ttaaces  dictate.  . . .  According  to  circumstances  I  shall  weaken 
«e  wing  to  strengthen  my  reserve. ..."   Here,  in  iU  simplest 


form,  is  the  principle  that  underHea  Napoleon's  Strategy  in  18x5. 
Only  on  the  wing  on  which  the  reserve  is  brought  into  action 
will  a  decisive  result  be  aimed  at  The  other  is  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  neutralize  the  other  enemy,  by  holding  him  at  bay. 

Napoleon's  original  plan  for  the  x6th  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  allies,  who  had  been  caiight  napping,  would 
not  attempt  a  risky  forward  concentration;  and  he  intended 
therefore  to  push  an  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Gembloux,  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  for  and  warding  off  BlQcher.  To  assist  this 
operation  the  reserve  would  move  at  first  to  Fleurus  to  reinforce 
Grouchy,  should  he  need  assistance  in  driving  back  Blflcher's 
troops;  but,  once  in  possession  of  Sombreffe,  the  emperor  would 
swing  the  reserve  westwards  and  join  Ney,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  have  in  the  meantime  mastered  Quatre  Bras.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object  Ney,  to  whom  Kellermann  was  now  attached, 
was  to  mass  at  Quatre  Bras  and  piish  an  advanced  guard  6  m. 
northward  of  that  place,  with  a  connecting  division  at  Marbais 
to  link  him  with  Grouchy.  The  centre  and  left  wing  together 
would  then  nuike  a  night-march  to  Brussels.  The  allies  would 
thus  be  irremediably  sundered,  and  all  that  remained  would 
be  to  destroy  them  in  detail.  Napoleon  now  awaited  further 
information  from  his  wing  commanders  at  Charleroi,  where  he 
massed  the  VI.  Corps  (Lobau),  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  a 
harassing  countermarch,  as  it  appeared  likely  that  it  would 
only  be  wanted  for  the  march  to  Brussels.  Ney  spent  the 
morning  in  massing  his  two  corps,  and  in  reconnoitring  the 
enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been  rein- 
forced. But  up  till  noon  he  took  no  serious  step  to  capture  the 
cross-roads,  which  then  lay  at  his  mercy.  Grouchy  meantime 
reported  from  Fleurus  that  Prussian  masses  were  coming  up 
from  Namur,  but  Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  attached 
much  importance  to  this  report.  He  was  still  at  Charleroi 
when,  between  9  and  xo  A.K.,  further  news  reached  him  from 
the  left  that  considerable  hostile  forces  were  visible  at  (Quatre 
Bras.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Ney  saying  that  these  could  only  be 
some  of  Wellington's  troops,  and  that  Ney  was  to  concentrate 
his  force  and  crush  what  was  in  front  of  him,  adding  that  he 
was  to  send  all  reports  to  Fleurus.  Then,  keeping  Lobau  pro- 
visionaUy  at  Charleroi,  Napoleon  hastened  to  Fleurus,  arriving 
about  XX.  He  found  that  Grouchy  had  made  little  progress 
beyond  the  town.  As  he  surveyed  the  field  from  the  windmill 
north,. of  Fleurus  it  struck  him  as  significant  that  BlUcher's 
troops  were  disposed  parallel  to  the  Namur  road,  as  if  to 
cover  a  forward  concentration,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  it, 
as  they  would  be  had  they  been  covering  a  retreat.  Still, 
at  the  moment,  only  one  corps  was  showing.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  come.  By  the 
emperor's  arrangements  Vandammc,  G6rard,  Pajol  and  Exel- 
mans  would  be  available  after  a  p.ic.  to  attack  whatever  force 
BlQcher  might  command,  and  the  Guard  and  Milhaud  would 
be  at  hand  to  act  as  reserve.  The  wonder  is  that  he  did 
not  now  order  Lobau  to  move  to  some  intermediate  position, 
such  as  Wangenies,  where  he  would  be  available  for  either 
wing  as  circumstances  dictated.  At  s  p.ic.  Napoleon  ordered 
Ney  to  master  Quatre  Bras,  and  added  that  the  emperor  would 
attack  the  corps  which  he  saw  in  front  of  him.  Whichever  wing 
succeeded  first  would  then  wheel  inwards  and  help  the  other. 
Not  yet  had  Napoleon  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  allied 
movements,  for  the  decisive  flank  had  not  yet  become  dear. 

Bltlcher  had  aheady  determined  to  fight.  Meanwhile,  Welling- 
ton, having  reached  Quatre  Bras  in  the  morning,  wrote  to  him 
to  concert  the  day's  operations;  then,  as  all  was  quiet  in  his 
front,  he  rode  over  to  meet  BlUcher  at  Bxye.  The  two  chiefs, 
surveying  the  French  army  in  their  front,  considered  that  no 
serious  force  was  in  front  of  (Quatre  Bras,  and  Wellington  termin- 
ated the  interview  with  the  conditional  promise  that  he  would 
bring  his  army  to  BlUcher's  assistance  at  Ligny,  if  he  was  not 
attacked  himsdf.  This  promise,  of  course,  was  never  fulfilled, 
for  Ney  employed  the  duke  all  day  at  Quatre  Bras;  and,  further- 
more, the  duke's  tardy  concentration  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  help  BlQcher  directly  on  the  Ligny  battlefield.  Onhisretum 
to  Quatre  Bras  he  found  that  a  crisis  had  already  been  reached. 
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Ney  had  allowed  the  valuable  hours  to  slip  away  lAtai  he 
could  have  stormed  Quatre  Bras  with  ease  -and  ensured  co- 
operation with  his  master.  Remembering  the  surprises 
that  the  battles  in  Spain  had  provided  for  the  marshals 
opposed  to  the  duke,  he  massed  nearly  the  whole 
of  Reille's  corps  before  he  advanced.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in 
command  at  Quatre  Bras,  had  only  7500.  tro(^)8.  But  by 
boldly  scattering  his  force  and  by  making  xise  of  the  Bossu  wood 
and  the  farms,  he  covered  the  cross-roads  and  showed  a  firm 
front  to  the  very  superior  force  which  Ney  commanded.  It 
was  then  a  p.ic.  The  Dutch-Belgian  troops  to  the  east  of  the 
Brussels  highway  woe  at  once  forced  back  by  the  mass  of  men 
moved  against  them,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whde  defence 
Would  crumple  up.  But  about  3  pjc  timely  succour  reached 
the  field — Van  Merlen's  cavalry  from  Nivelles,  Picton  and  the 
5th  division  from  Brussels — and  Wellington  returned  and  took 
over  the  comnutnd.  Picton  at  once  stopped  the  victoriotis  French 
advance  to  the  east  of  the  road,  but  the  remaining  division 
(J6r6me)  of  Reille's  corps  now  reached  the  front  and  Ney  flung 
it  into  the  Bossu  wood  to  clear  that  place  and  keep  his  left  flank 
free.  A  fierce  fight  now  broke  out  all  along  the  line,  in  which 
J6r6me  steadily  made  ground  in  the  Bossu  wood,  while  Picton 
showing  a  dauntless  front  maintained  his  position.  The  Bruns- 
wick contingent  now  reached  the  field,  but  thdr  duke  whilst 
leading  a  charge  received  a  mortal  wound  and  the  attack  failed. 
It  was  nearly  4.15  p.11.  when  Ney  received  Napoleon's  2  p.m. 
order,  and  in  obedience  to  it  he  made  another  attack,  in  which 
the  Bossu  wood  was  virtually  cleared  of  its  defenders.  However, 
about  5  P.K.  further  reinforcements  reached  Wellington,  Alten's 
(3rd)  division  coming  in  from  Nivelles.  Ney  now  realired  that 
he  could  only  capture  Quatre  Bras  with  D'Erlon's  help. 

But  shortly  afterwards  (about  5.15)  he  heard  that  the  X. 
Corps,  without  his  direct  order  or  knowledge,  had  moved  east- 
wards to  assist  in  the  battle  of  Ligny.    Immediately  afterwards 


(about  5.30)  he  received  an  order  from  Napoleon  to  tthct  Qoatie 
Bras  and  then  turn  eastwards  to  crush  Blttcher,  who  was  cauj^t 
at  Ligny.    Napoleon  added,  "  The  fate  of  France  Is  in  yoar 
hands."    Ney's  duty  was  merely  to  hold  Wellington  for  oertaia 
at  (Quatre  Bras  and  allow  D'Erlon  to  carry  out  the  movemciit 
which  must  ensure  a  decisive  result  at  Ligny,  in  aooordaDce 
with  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign.'    In  any  case  D'£ri<m  could 
not  come  back  in  time  to  give  him  effectual  help.    But  incap- 
able of  gracing  the  situation,  and  beside  himsdf  with  ntge, 
Ney  sent  imperative  <miers  to  D'Erlon  to  return  at  once,  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  ordered  Kellermann  to  lead  his  one 
available  cuirassier  brigade  and  break  through  Wellington's 
line.    The  charge  was  admirably  executed;    it  overthrew  ooe 
British  regiment  which  it  caught  in  line,  but  being  onsop* 
ported  it  achieved  nothing  further  of  importance  and  was 
beaten  back.    When  this  attempt  to  master  the  cross-roads 
had  ended  in  failure,  Ney  received  a  verbal  message  from  the 
emperor,  enjoining  him  that,  whatever  happened  at  Quatre 
Bras,  D'Erlon  must  be  allowed  to  carry  out  the  movement  ordered 
by  the  emperor.    The  bearer.  Major  Baudus,  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  the  manoeuvre  which  the  L  Corps  was.canying  oat, 
strove  to  induce  Ney  to  reconsider  D'Erion's  recall;  but  the 
marshal  refused  and  ended  the  discussion  by  plunging  into  the 
fight.    Shortly  afterwards  (about  7  p.m.)  Wellington  received 
further  reinforcements  (Cooke's  division  of  the  British  Guards), 
which  brought  his  force  up  to  33,000  against  Ney's  22,000  men. 
The  duke  then  attacked  strenuously  all  along  the  fine,  and 
before  darkness  stopped  the  fight  he  drove  back  the  French  to 
their  morning  position  at  Frasnes.    The  losses  were  as  follows : 
Anglo-Dutch  4700,  and  French  4300.    At  9  P.1C.,  when  the  battle 
was  lost  and  won,  D'Erlon's  corps  arrived.    It  had  already 
reached  the  edge  of  the  Ligny  battlefield  when  the  counter-order 
arrived,  and  conceiving  .that  he  was  still  under  Marshal  Ney 
({or  the  officer  who  bore  the  pencil-jBote  directing  Ney  Co  detacA 
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DXrion,  had  on  his  own  initiative  ordered  the  I.  Corps  to  the 
eastward)  the  general  considered  he  ought  to  return  to  the  left 
wing,  and  leaving  one  division  at  Wagnelie  he  withdrew  his  force. 
The  incident  was  immeasurably  unfortunate  for  the  French. 
Had  the  I.  Corps  been  thrown  into  the  doubtful  struggle  at 
Quatre  Bras,  it  must  have  crushed  Wellington;  had  it  been  used 
at  Ligny  it  would  have  entailed  BlGcher's  annihilation.  But 
oscillating  t>etween  the  two  fields,  it  took  part  in  neither.  When 
the  fighting  was  over,  at  lo  P.M.,  Ney  wrote  a  short  and  some- 
what one-sided  account  of  the  action  to  Soult. 

On  the  other  flank  there  had  meanwhile  been  waged  the  bitterly 
fought  battle  of  Ltgny.  As  Blilcher's  dispositions  gradually 
ifc^^  became  clearer  the  emperor  realized  that  the  first 
decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  actually  come,  and 
he  promptly  made  arrangements  for  defeating  the  Pnissian 
army  in  his  front.  Blttcher,  to  cover  the  Namur  road,  held  with 
the  L  Corps  the  villages  of  Brye,  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  whilst 
behind  his  centre  was  massed  the  II.  Corps,  and  on  his  left  was 
placed  the  III.  Corps.  Wellington  and  BQlow  on  arrival  would 
act  as  general  reserve.  Blttcher's  army,  as  he  finally  disposed  it, 
was  quite  voible  to  Napoleon  on  the  bare  open  slopes  which 
it  occupied  above  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  the  II.  Corps  being 
'especially  exposed.  The  emperor  decided  to  bear  down  Blticher's 
centre  and  right  with  the  corps  of  Vandamme  and  Gerard  and 
with  Girard's  division  which  he  had  drawn  into  his  operations, 
containing  the  Prussian  left  meanwhile  with  the  squadrons  of 
Pajol  and  Ezelmans,  assisted  by  a  few  infantry.  The  Guard  and 
Miihaud  were  in  hand  at  Fleurus.  Further,  he  could  order  up 
Lobau,  and  direct  Ney  to  move  his  rearward  corps  across  and 
form  it  up  behind  Blilcher's  right.  When  the  battle  was  ripe,  he 
would  crush  the  Prussian  centre  and  right  between  the  Cuarid  and 
D'Crlon's  corps.  It  was  a  somewhat  complicated  manoeuvre; 
for  he  was  attempting  to  outflank  his  enemy  with  a  corps  that  he 
had  subordinated  to  Marshal  Ney.  Much  depended  on  whether 
Ney  would  grasp  the  full  purport  of  his  orders;  in  a  similar  case 
at  Bautzen  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  he  failed  as  badly  now. 
The  usual  Napoleonic  simplicity  was  wanting  at  Ligny,  and  he 
paid  in  full  for  the  want. 

It  was  just  after  a>30  p.k.  when  Napoleon,  hearing  the  sound 
of  Ney's  cannon  to  the  westward  and  realizing  that  Wellington 
was  attacked  and  neutralized,  commenced  the  battle  at  Ligny. 
Blticher's  force  was  numerically  very  superior.  The  Prussians 
numbered  a^ut  83,000  men  to  Napoleon's  71,000  (including 
Lobau,  who  only  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  day).  A  fierce  fight 
was  soon  raging  for  the  villages.  Vandamme  and  Cirard  attacked 
S.  Amand,  whilst  Gerard  attempted  to  storm  Ligny;  on  the 
right  Grouchy  held  Thielemann  in  pky,  and  in  the  centre  near 
Fleurus  were  the  Guard  and  Miihaud  in  reserve,  close  to  the 
emperor's  headquarters  on  the  mill.  At  3. x  s  p-u.,  when  the  battle 
was  in  full  swing.  Napoleon  wrote  in  duplicate  to  Ney,  saying, 
"  The  fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands,"  and  ordering  the  marshal 
to  master  Quatre  BraTand  move  eastwards  to  assist  at  Ligny. 
Immediately  afterwards,  hearing  that  Ney  had  30.000  men  in 
front  of  him,  he  sent  the  "  pencil-note  "  by  General  La  BMoy^re 
which  directed  Ney  to  detach  D'Erlon's  corps  to  Ligny.  This, 
as  ve  know,  the  A.D,C.  in  a  fit  of  mistaken  zeal  took  upon  himself 
to  do.  Hence  the  corps  appeared  too  soon,  and  in  the  wrong 
direaion..  But  neither  order  made  it  sufficiently  clear  to  Ney 
that  co-operation  at  Ltgny  was  the  essential,  provided  that 
Wdliagton  was  held  fast  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  other  words,  Ney 
had  merely  to  hold  Wellington  with  part  of  the  French  left  wing 
all  day,  and  detach  the  remainder  of  his  force  to  cooperate  in  the 
deathbk)w  at  Ligny.  This  is  dear  when  the  first  letter  to  Ney 
b  studied  with  the  orders,  as  it  was  meant  to  be;  but  Ney  in  the 
heat  of  action  misread  the  later  instructions.  Meanwhile  the 
emperor  ordered  Lobau  to  bring  up  his  corps  at  once  to  Fleurus 
where  he  could  hardly  be  of  great  service,  whereas  had  he  been 
directed  to  move  on  Wagnel^  he  might  have  co-operated  in  the 
last  strng^  far  more  efficiently.  The  fight  for  the  villages 
continued  to  rage  fiercely  and  incessantly,  each  side  behaving  as  if 
tu  mortal  foe  was  in  front.  The  villages  were  captured  and  re- 
captured, but  generally  the  French  had  the  better  of  the  fighting, 


for  they  compelled  Bltlcher  to  use  up  more  and  more  of  his 
reserves,  and  prevented  the  Prussians  from  breaking  through  to 
the  southward  of  S.  Amand.  Eventually  the  fighting  became  so 
furious  that  the  troops  engaged  literally  melted  away,  particu- 
larly at  Ligny^  and  the  emperor  was  finally  compelled  to  call 
on  his  reserve  to  replenish  the  troops  first  engaged.  But  hardly 
had  the  Young  and  Middle  Guard  marched  off  to  reinforce 
Vandamme  and  Gerard,  when  Vandamme  sent  word  that  a  hostile 
column,  over  30,000  strong,  was  threatening  the  French  left  (in 
reality  this  was  D  'Erlon's  corps) .  Vandamme's  exhausted  troops 
were  unnerved  at  the  sight  of  this  fresh  foe,  and  an  incipient 
panic  was  only  quelled  by  turning  guns  on  the  fugitives.  It  was 
now  between  5.30  and  6.  The  emperor  concluded  that  this 
could  i^ot  be  D'Erlon,  because  he  had  arrived  too  soon  and  was 
marehing  in  an  evidently  wrong  direction.  He  at  once  sent  am 
officer  to  recoxmoitre.  Meanwhile  the  reinforcements  which  he 
had  despatched  were  most  opportune.  The  Prussians  had  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  slackening  of  the  French  attacks 
to  rally  and  deliver  a  counterstroke,  which  was  parried,  after 
achieving  a  small  measure  of  success,  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Young  Guard.  It  was  about  6.30  before  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  unknown  force  was  actually  D'Erlon's,  and  somewhat  later 
he  heard  that  it  had  counter-marched  and  withdrawn  westwards. 
Repeated  orders  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  division  left  by 
D'Erlon  failed  to  induce  him  to  engage  his  command  decisively, 
and  thus  Napoleon  obtained  no  direct  co-operation  from  his 
left  wing  on  this,  the  first  decisive  day  of  the  campaign.  Thus 
relieved  about  his  left,  but  realizing  that  D'Erlon  had  returned 
to  Ney,  the  emperor  had  perforce  to  finish  the  battle  single- 
handed.  Blttcher  now  delivered  a  general  counterstroke  against 
Vandamme.  Massing  every  available  man  he  led  the  attack  in 
person;  but  he  vainly  attempted  to  make  ground  to  the  south 
of  S.  Amand;  the  exhausted  Prussians  were  overpowered  by 
the  chasseurs  of  the  Guard  and  forced  to  retire  in  disorder. 
Napoleon's  opportunity  to  finish  the  battle  had  come  at  last. 
He  could  at  least  beat  Blttcher  and  render  the  Prussians  unfit 
for  any  serious  operation  except  retreat  on  June  17,  although 
he  could  no  longer  expect  to  destroy  the  Prussian  army.  Lobau's 
corps,  too,  was  now  aniving  and  forming  up  on  the  heights  east  of 
Fleurus.  The  artillery  of  the  Guard,  therefore,  came  into  action 
above  Ligny  to  prepare  Blttcher's  centre  for  assault.  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thimderstorm;  but,  as  this  passed 
over,  the  guns  opened  and  the  Old  Xjuard  and  Milhaud's  cuiras- 
siers proceeded  to  form  up  opposite  to  Ligny.  About  7.45  p.ic. 
a  crashing  salvo  of  60  guns  gave  the  signal  for  a  combined  assault 
to  be  delivered  by  Gerard  and  the  Guard,  with  Miihaud  moving 
on  their  right  flank.  Blttcher's  worn-out  soldiers  could  not 
withstand  the  tremendous  impact  of  Napoleon's  choicest  troops, 
and  the  Prussian  centre  was  pierced  and  broken.  But  the  gallant 
old  marshal  still  had  some  fresh  squadrons  in  hand,  and  he 
promptly  launched  them  to  stem  the  French  advance.  While 
leading  one  of  the  charges  in  person  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell 
under  him,  but  he  was  rescued  and  borne  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition  from  the  field.  Without  doubt,  the  personal  risk  to 
which  Blttcher  exposed  himself  at  this  crisis  was  far  too  great; 
for  it  was  essential  that  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army 
should  remain  vested  in  a  chief  who  would  loyally  keep  in  touch 
and  act  entirely  in  concert  with  his  colleague.  In  this  way  only 
could  the  allies  hope  to  obtain  a  decisive  success  against  Nap>oleon. 
By  9  P.ic.  the  main  battle  was  over,  and  everywhere  the  French 
pushed  resistlessly  forward.  Napoleon  was  master  of  Blttcher's 
battlefield,  and  the  beaten  Prussians  had  retired  to  the  north  of 
the  Namur-Nivelles  road.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  late 
hour,  the  failing  light  and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  events 
on  the  left  wing,  immediate  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  execution  had  again  fallen  short  of  the  conception; 
Blttcher  though  beaten  was  not  destroyed,  nor  was  his  line  with 
Wellington  cut.  If  the  Prussians  now  retired  northwards, 
parallel  to  the  direction  which  Wellington  would  follow  perforce 
on  the  morrow,  the  chance  of  00-operating  in  a  decisive  battle 
would  still  remain  to  the  allies;  and  Gneisenau's  order  issued 
by  moonlight,  directing  the  retreat  on  Tilly  and  Wavre,  went 
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far  to  ensuring  the  possibility  of  such  combined  action.  However, 
Gneisenau  was  very  remiss  in  not  immediately  reporting  this 
vital  move  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  tne  duke,  as  it  left  the 
Anglo-Dutch  inner  flank  quite  exposed.  Gneisenau  apparently 
selected  Wavre,  not  with  the  Intention  of  as»sting  his  ally, 
but  rather  to  re-establish  his  own  line  of  communication,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Prussians  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo 
must  be  put  down  to  the  immortal  credit  of  BlQcher  and 
Grolmann,  his  quartermaster-general.  Gneisenau  at  this  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  allies  does  not  appear  to  have  subordinated 
everything  to  co-operation  at  all  cost  with  Wellington,  and  he 
allowed  supply  considerations  and  the  re-establishment  of  his 
communications  to  overweigh  the  paramount  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging concerted  action  with  his  ally.  Probably  Wellington's 
failure  to  co-operate  at  lagny  had  heightened  the  Prussian 
chief-of-staff's  unworthy  su^idons  of  the  good  failh  and 
soldierly  qualifications  of  the  British  marshal;  and  it  was  well  for 
the  allies  that  Blficher  was  able  to  resiune  command  before 
Napoleon  had  time  to  profit  from  the  dissensions  that  would 
probably  have  arisen  had  Gneisenau  remained  in  controL  The 
casualties  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Ligny  were  very  heavy. 
The  Prussians  lost  about  x  2,000  men  and  ax  guns,  and  the  Frendi 
8500;  in  Ligny  more  than  4000  dead  lay  on* an  area  of  about 
400  sq.  yds.,  and  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  S.  Amand  there  lay, 
almost  to  a  man,  the  gallant  82nd  of  the  line  (Girard's  division). 
So  close  was  the  fighting  that  most  of  the  ao,ooo  casualties  lay 
on  about  2  sq.  m.  of  ground.    It  was  a  really  Napoleonic  battle. 

Despite  D'Erlon's  misadventure  the  emperor  had  the  game 
still  in  his  hands,  for  Ney's  failure  had  actually  placed  the  Ajoglo- 
Dutch  army  in  a  precarious  position.  So  true  is  it  that  a  tactical 
failure  encountered  in  carrying  out  a  sound  strategical  plan 
matters  but  little.  Again  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  had 
sucMeded.  The  emperor  having  beaten  BiQcher,  the  latter 
must  fall  back  to  rally  and  re-form,  and  call  in  Billow,  who  had 
only  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gembloux  on  June  x6; 
whilst  on  the  other  flank  Ney,  reinforced  by  D'Erlon's  fresh 
corps,  lay  in  front  of  Wellington,  and  the  marshal  could  fasten 
upon  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  and  hold  it  fast  during  the  early 
morning  of  June  17,  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  emperor  to 
dose  round  his  foe's  open  left  flank  and  deal  him  a  deathblow. 
But  it  was  dearly  essential  to  deal  with  Wellington  on  the 
morrow,  ere  Bltlcher  could  again  appear  on  the  scene.  Welling- 
ton was  by  no  means  so  wdl  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
Prussian  defeat  at  Ligny  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  true 
that,  before  leading  the  final  charge,  Blttcher  despatched  an 
aide-de-camp  to  his  colleague,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire;  but  this  officer  was  shot  and  the  message  remained 
unddivered.  To  send  a  message  of  such  vital  importance  by  a 
single  orderly  was  a  piece  of  bad  staff  work.  It  should  have 
been  sent  in  triplicate  at  least,  and  it  was  Gnciscnau's  duty 
to  repeat  the  message  directly  he  assumed  temporary  command. 
Opposed  as  they  were  to  Napoleon,  Gneisenau's  neglect  involved 
them  in  an  unnecessary  and  very  grave  risk. 

Napoleon  was  unweU,  and  consequently  was  not  in  the  saddle 
on  the  17th  as  early  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  his 
-^  .,  absence  ndther  Ney  nor  Soult  appears  to  have  made 
any  serious  arrangements  for  an  advance,  although 
every  minute  was  now  golden.  During  the  night  more  reinforce- 
ments arrived  for  Wdlington,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  17 
the  duke  had  most  of  his  army  about  Quatre  Bras.  But  it  was 
24  hours  too  late,  for  BlUcher's  defeat  had  rendered  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  position  untenable.  Early  in  the  morning  Wellington 
(still  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  his  ally)  sent  out  an  officer, 
with  an  adequate  escort,  to  establish  touch  with  the  Prussians. 
This  staff  officer  discovered  and  reported  that  the  Prussians  were 
drawing  off  northwards  to  rally  at  Wavre;  and  about  9  a.m.  a 
Prussian  orderly  officer  arrived  from  Gneisenau  to  explain  the 
situation  and  learn  Wellington's  plans.  The  duke  replied  that 
he  should  fall  back  on  Mt  S.  Jean,  and  would  accept  battle  there, 
in  a  selected  position  to  the  south  of  the  Forest  of  Soignes, 
provided  he  was  assured  of  the  support  of  one  of  BlQcber's 
corps.    Like  the  good  soldier  and  loyal  ally  that  he  was,  he  now 


subordinated  everything  to  the  one  essential  of  manosvriag 
so  as  to  remain  in  communication  with  Bliicher.  It  was  2  ajl 
on  June  x8  before  he  received  the  answer  to  his  suggestion. 

Early  on  the  17th  the  Prussians  drew  off  northwards  00  thm 
roads,  Thielemann  covering  the  withdrawal  and  moving  vis 
Getnbloux  to  join  hands  with  Billow.  The  French  cavalry  oo 
the  right,  hearing  troops  in  motion  on  the  Namur  road,  dished  in 
pursuit  down  the  turnpike  road  shortly  after  dawn,  caught  up  the 
fugitives  and  captured  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  straf^glers; 
but  their  capture  for  a  time  helped  to  confirm  the  idea,  pfcvaknt 
in  the  French  army,  that  Blucher  was  drawing  off  towards  his 
base.  Some  delay  too  was  necessary  before  Napoleon  could 
finally  settle  on  Us  plan  for  this  day.  The  situation  was  still 
obscure,  details  as  to  what  had  happened  on  the  French  Idt  were 
wanting,  and  the  direction  of  Blilcher's  retreat  was  by  no  meaits 
certain.  Orders,  however,  were  sent  to  Ney,  about  8  a.ii.,  to 
take  up  lus  position  at  Qiiatre  Bras,  and  if  that  was  impossiUe 
he  was  to  report  at  once  and  the  emperor  would  co-operate. 
Napoleon  deariy  meant  that  Ney  ^ould  attack  whatever 
happened  to  be  in  his  front.  If  confronted  by  a  rear-guard 
he  would  drive  it  off  and  occupy  Quatre  Bras;  and  if  Wellingtoa 
was  still  there  the  marshal  would  promptly  engage  and  hold  UA 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  and  rep>ort  to  tlie  emperor.  NapcdeoB 
would  in  this  case  hasten  up  with  the  reserve  and  crush  Welling- 
ton. Wellington  in  fact  was  there;  but  Ney  did  nothing  what- 
ever to  retain  him,  and  the  duke  began  his  withdrawal  to  Mt.  S. 
Jean  about  xo  A.ic.  The  last  chance  of  bringing  about  a  dedsive 
French  success  was  thus  allowed  to  slip  away, 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  paid  a  personal  visit  about  10  ajl  to 
the  Ligny  battlefield,  and  about  xx  a.m.  he  came  to  a  dedsioD. 
He  determined  to  send  the  two  cavalry  corps  of  Pajol 
and  Exelmans,  and  the  corps  of  Vandamme  and 
Gerard,  with  Teste's  division  (VI.  Corps),  a  force  of 
33,000  men  and  ixo  guns,  to  follow  the  Prussians,  penetrate 
their  intentions  and  discover  if  they  meditated  uniting  with 
Wellington  in  front  of  Brussels.  As  Exelmans'  dragoons  had 
already  gained  touch  of  the  III.  Prussian  corps  at  Gembloux,  the 
emperor  directed  Marshal  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  handed  over  the 
command  of  this  force,  to  "  proceed  to  Gembloux."  This  otddt 
the  marshal  only  too  literally  obeyed.  After  an  inconceivably  sfew 
and  wearisome  march,  in  one  badly  arrar^ged  column  moving  on 
one  road,  he  only  reached  Gembloux  on  June  17,  and  halted  there 
for  the  night.  His  cavalry  gained  contact  before  noon  with 
Thidemaim's  corps,  which  was  resting  at  Gembloux,  but  the 
enemy  was  allowed  to  slip  away  and  contact  was  lost  for  want 
of  a  serious  effort  to  keep  it.  Grouchy  did  not  proceed  to  the 
front,  and  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  situation  at  this 
critical  juncture.  Pressing  danger  could  only  exist  if  Bliicher 
had  gone  northwards,  and  northwards,  therefore,  in  the  D>ie 
valley,  he  ^ould  have  diligently  sought  for  traces  of  the  Prusuaa 
retreat.'  Had  Bliicher  gone  eastwards.  Grouchy,  holding  the 
Dyle,  could  easily  have  hdd  back  any  future  Prussian  advance 
towards  Wellington.  Grouchy,  however,  went  to  Gembloux  as 
ordered.  By  nightfall  the  situation  was  all  In  favour  of  the 
allies;  for  Grouchy  was  now  actually  outside  the  four  Prussian 
corps,  who  were  by  this  time  concentrated  astride  the  Dyle  at 
Wavre.  Their  retreat  having  been  immolested,  the  Pnusians 
were  ready  once  more  to  take  the  field,  quite  twenty-four  boon 
before  Napoleon  deemed  it  possible  for  the  foe  defeated  at  Ligny. 

On  the  other  flank,  too,  tUngs  had  gone  all  in  favour  of  Welling- 
ton. Although  the  emperor  wrote  to  Ney  again  at  noon,  from 
Ligny,  that  troops  had  now  been  placed  in  position  at  Marbais 
to  second  the  marshal's  attack  on  Quatre  Bras,  yet  Ney  renmned 
quiescent,  and  Wellington  effected  so  rapid  and  skilful  a  retreat 
that,  on  Napoleon's  arrival  at  the  head  of  his  supporting  corps» 

'  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  Grouchy  poihcd 
any  reconnaissances  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Gentinnes  00 
June  17;  had  he  done  so.  touch  with  BIticher's  retiring  cdumns 
must  have  been  established,  and  the  direction  of  the  Prusstan  retreat 
made  clear.  The  right  of  Milhaud's  cuirassier  corps,  whilst  marching 
from  Marbais  to  Quatre  Bras,  saw  a  column  01  Prussian  infantry 
retiring  towards  U'avre.  and  Milhaud  reported  this  fact  about  9  tM. 
to  the  emperor,  who,  however,  attached  little  weight  to  it. 
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he  foonil  only  the  duke's  cavalry  screen  and  some  horse  artillery 
siill  in  position.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger 
0g  and  declared  that  Ney  had  ruined  France?  This  was 
•/  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  campaign,  and  Fortune  turned 
now  against  her  former  favourite.  Although  the 
smouldering  fires  of  his  old  energy  flaihed  out  onct 
more  and  Napoleon  began,  a  rapid  pursuit  of  the  cavalry  screen, 
which  crumpled  up  and  decamped  as  he  advanced,  yet  all  his 
efforts  were  powerless  to  entangle  the  Anglo-Dutch  rearguard 
to  such  an  extent  that  Wellington  must  turn  back  to  its  assist- 
iQce.  The  pursuit,  too,  was  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical 
thuDdentorm  which  broke  at  the  roar  of  the  opening  cannonade, 
and  very  considerably  retarded  the  French  pursuit.  It  was 
not  until  the  light  was  failing  that  Napoleon  reached  the  heights 
of  Roasomme  opposite  to  Wellington's  position  and,  by  a  masterly 
reconnaissance  in  force,  compelled  the  duke  to  disclose  the  pres- 
ence of  practically  the  whole  Anglo-Dutch  army.  The  French 
halted,  somewhat  loosened  by  pursuit,  between  Rossomme  and 
Genappe  and  spent  a  wretched  night  in  the  sodden  fields. 

During  the  night  Wellington  received  the  reassuring  news 
that  BlQcher  would  bring  two  corps  certainly,  and  possibly  four, 
to  Waterloo,  and  determined  to  accept  battle.  Napoleon's  plan 
being  to  penetrate  between  the  allies  and  then  defeat  them 
successively,  the  left  was  really  the  threatened  flank  of  the 
An^o-Dutch  army.  Yet  so  far  was  Wellington  from  divining 
Napoleon's  object  that  he  stationed  17,000  taen  (including 
Colville's  British  division)  at  Hal  and  Tubize,  8  m.  away 
to  his  right,  to  repel  the  turning  movement  that  he  ground- 
lessly  anticipated  and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  his  right  in 
case  his  centre  was  broken.  By  deliberately  depriving  himself 
of  this  detachment,  on  June  x8,  the  duke  ran  a  very  grave 
risk.  With  the  67,600  men  whom  he  had  in  hand,  however, 
he  took  up  a  truly  admirable  "  Wellingtonian  "  position  astride 
the  Nivellcs-Brusela  and  Charleroi-Brussels  roads  which  meet  at 
jy^  ig^  Mt  S.  Jean.  He  used  a  low  ridge  to  screen  his  main 
defensive  position,  exposing  comparatively  few  troops 
in  front  of  the  crest.  Of  his  156  guns,  78  belonged  to  the  British 
artilleiy;  but  of  his  67,600  men  only  39,800  were  British  or 
King's  German  Legbn  troops,  whereas  all  Napoleon's  were 
Frenchmen  and  veterans.  Wellington  occupied  Hougoumont 
in  strength,  chiefly  with  detachments  of  the  British  Guards; 
and  he  also  placed  a  garrison  of  the  K.G.L.  in  La  Haye  Sainte, 
the  tactical  key  of  the  allied  position.  Both  these  farms  were 
strengthened;  but,  still  nervous  about  his  right  flank,  the  duke 
occupied  Hougoumont  in  much  greater  force  than  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  massed  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on  his  right.  The  main 
position  was  very  skilfully  taken  up,  and  care  was  taken  to 
distribute  the  troops  so  that  the  indifferent  and  immature  were 
dosely  supported  by  those  who  were  "  better  disciplined  and 
B»re  accustomed  to  war."  Owing  to  a  misconception,  one 
Dtttch-Bclgian  brigade  formed  up  in  front  of  the  ridge.  Full 
arrangements  were  made  for  BlUcher's  co-operation  through 
General  Maffling,  the  Prussian  attach^  on  the  duke's  staff. 
The  duke  was  to  stand  fast  to  receive  the  attack,  whilst  the 
Prussiaas  should  close  round  Napoleon's  exposed  right  and 
support  Wellington's  left.  The  Prussians  were  thus  the  real 
general  reserve,  and  it  was  Wellington's  task  to  receive  Napoleon's 
attack  and  prepare  him  for  the  decisive  counter-stroke. 

Blacher  loyally  kept  his  promise  to  his  ally;  but  the  execution 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  did  not  start  his  corps  on  their 
vestward  march  until  a  considerable  time  after  dawn,  and  then, 
owing  to  bad  staff  work,  the  rear  corps  of  all  (Bfilow)  was  selected 
to  lead  the  march.  This  unnecessary  dcUiy  was  aggravated 
further  by  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  Wavre  and  delayed  the  march. 
In  spite  of  his  hurts  the  old  marshal  was  in  the  saddle. 
•  Meanwhile  Napoleon  formed  his  army  for  the  attack  on 
Wellington's  position.  The  wet  state  of  the  ground  (largely 
composed  of  corn-fields)  and  the  scattered  bivouacs  of  the 
French  army  prevented  the  attack  from  being  made  at  6  a.m. 
as  Napoleon  had  desired.  It  was  therefore  put  off  first  of  all 
'wtil  9  A.11.,  and  later  until  11.30,  to  permit  the  sodden  ground 
to  dry  suflkiently  for  the  mounted  arms  to  manoeuvre  fredy  and 


give  time  to  the  French  army  to  dose  up.  During  the  night  the 
emperor  had  recdved  a  report  from  Marshal  Grouchy,  dated 
Cembloux,  xo  p.m.,  X7th,  which  stated  that  the  Prussians  were 
retiring  in  two  columns  towards  Wavre  and  Pexwes.  Grouchy 
added  that  if  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  Prussians  were 
moving  on  Wavre  he  would  follow  them  and  separate  them  from 
Wellington.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  was 
impossible.  By  following  the  Prussians  Grouchy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  outside  the  Prussian  left  flank,  would  inevitably 
drive  the  allies  together.  It  was  xo  A.M.  when  the  emperor 
answered  this  letter,  and  he  directed  the  nutrshal  to  march  for 
Wavre,  thus  approaching  the  French  army  and  entering  the  zone 
of  the  main  operations.  The  tmderlybg  idea  of  manoeuvring  in 
two  wings  and  a  reserve  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
this  letter.  Its  meaning  will  then  dearly  be,  that  Grouchy  was  to 
endeavour  to  place  his  force  on  the  inner  Prussian  flank  and  hold 
them  back  from  Waterloo.  But  this  is  just  what  the  de^>atch 
does  not  state  verbally  and  precisdy,  and  accordingly  Grouchy, 
like  Ney  on  the  x6th  and  X7th,  misread  it. 

The  French  army  proceeded  to  form  up  in  an  imposing  array 
some  X300  yards  from  Wellington's  position,  and  if  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result  filled  the  minds  of  men  like  Soult,  Reille 
and  Foy,  who  had  had  previous  experience  of  Wellington  in 
the  fidd,  none  at  any  rate  dwdt  in  Napoleon's  mind.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  attack  was  delivered,  and  the 
emperor's  determination  to^  break  Wellington's  centre  instead 
of  outflanking  the  Anglo-Dutch  left  and  further  separating  the 
allies,  deprived  him  of  whatever  chance  he  still  possessed  of 
beating  Wellington  before  BlQcher  could  intervene.  Napoleon 
drew  up  his  army  of  74,000  men  and  246  gims  in  three  lines, 
fully  in  view  of  the  allies.  In  the  first  line  were  the  corps  of 
Reille  and  D'Erlon,  who  were  destined  to  attack  the  allied  line 
and  prepare  it  for  the  final  assault.  In  the  second  line  were 
Kdlcrmann's  cuirassiers,  the  incomplete  corps  of  Lobau,  the 
squadrons  of  Domon  and  Subervie,  and  Milhaud's  cuirassiers. 
In  the  third  line  was  the  Guard.  It  was  an  imposing  array  of 
veteran  troops,  and  when  their  emperor  rode  along  the  lines  thc'y 
received  him  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  may  be  divided  into  five  phases.' 
About  X1.30  the  first  phase  opened  with  an  attack  by  one  of' 
Reille's  divisions  on  Hougoumont.  This  was  a  mere 
side-issue,  destined  to  draw  Wellington's  attention  '*'•'•'*••' 
to  his  right,  and  in  this  it  failed.  About  noon,  how- 
ever, a  battery  of  80  French  guns  unlimbered  on  the 
long  spur  to  the  S.E.  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  to  prepare  the  duke's 
centre  for  the  main  attack.  Here  the  form  of  the  ground  so 
skilfully  chosen  shdtered  the  defence  in  some  degree  from  thie 
tempest  of  iron  that  now  beat  against  the  position.  After 
X  P.M.,  and  just  before  he  gave  orders  for  Ney  to  lead  the  main 
attack,  the  emperor  scanned  the  battlefield,  and  on  his  right 
front  he  saw  a  dense  dark  cloud  emerging  from  the  woods  at 
Chapelle  Saint  Lambert.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  this 
was  Billow's  corps  marching  to  Wellington's  assistance.  A 
letter  was  now  awaiting  despatch  to  Grouchy,  and  to  it  was  added 
a  postscript  that  the  battle  was  raging  with  Wdlingtour  that 
Billow's  corps  had  been  sighted  by  the  emperor,  and  that  the 
marshal  was  to  hasten  to  the  fidd  and'crush  BUlow.  This  order 
at  least  was  precise  and  dear,  but  it  was  sent  xa  hours  too  late, 
and  when  Grouchy  received  it  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out. 
To  neutralise  Bulow  when  necessity  arose,  the  emperor  now 
detached  Lobau  together  with  the  squadrons  of  Domon  and 
Subervie.  TTie  French  general,  however,  hardly  drew  out 
far  enough  from  the  French  right;  otherwise  the  magnificent 
resolution  he  displayed  and  the  admirable  obstinacy  with  which 
his  troops  fought  against  ever-increasing  odds  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Thus  as  early  as  x.30  p.m.  the  Prussian  interven- 
tion deranged  the  symmetry  of  Napoleon's  battle-array. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  emperor  that  it  would  be  wise  to  break 
off  the  fight  now  and  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
beating  the  allies  in  detail.  He  was  still  determined  to  play 
the  game  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  involve  Wellington  and 
BUlow's  corps  in  a  common  ruin. 
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Ney  was  therefore  ordered  to  attack  Wellington's  centre  ^th 
D'Erlon's  corps.  Owing  to  a  misconception  the  columns  used 
for  advance  were  over-heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
corps  failed  to  achieve  anything  of  importance.  As 
D'JBrlon's  troops  advanced  the  Dutch-Belgian  brigade 
in  front  of  the  ridge,  which  had  been  subjected  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing  fire  from  the  80  French  guns  at  close  range,  turned  about 
and  retired  in  disorder  through  the  main  position.  This,  however, 
was  the  solitary  success  secured  by  the  I.  corps;  for  the  left 
division  failed  to  storm  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was  most  gallantly 
defended,  and  Picton's  division  met  the  remainder  of  D'£rlon*s 
corps  face  to  face,  engaging  them  in  a  murderous  infantry 
duel  in  which  Picton  fell.  It  was  during  this  struggle  that  Lord 
Uxbridge  launched  two  of  his  cavalry  brigades  on  the  enemy; 
and  the  "  Union  brigade  "  catching  the  French  infantry  unawares 
rode  over  them,  broke  them  up,  and  drove  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  with  the  loss  of  two  eagles.  The  charge,  however, 
over-reached  itself,  and  the  British  cavalry,  crushed  by  fresh 
French  horsemen  burled  on  them  by  the  emperor,  were  driven 
back  ^ith  great  loss.  So  far  no  success  against  Wellington  had 
been  achieved,  and  BQlow  was  still  an  onlooker. 

Ney  was  now  ordered  to  attack  La  Haye  Sainte  Again,  but  the 
attack  failed.  A  furious  cannonade  raged,  and  the  Anglo-Dutch 
line  withdrew  slightly  to  gain  more  cover  from  the 
ridge.  Ney  misinterpreted  this  manoeuvre  and  led 
out,  about  4  P.U.,  Milhaud's  and  Lefebvre-DesnouSttes' 
horsemen  (43  squadrons)  to  charge  the  allied  centre  between  the 
two  farms.  For  several  reasons,  the  cavalry  could  only  advance 
at  a  trot.    As  the  horsemen  dosed  they  were  received  vnth. 
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volleys  of  case  from  the  guns,  and  the  infantry  fonned  into 
squares.  Against  the  squares  the  horsemen  were  powerkss, 
and  failing  to  break  a  single  square,  they  were  finally  swept  off 
the  plateau  by  fresh  allied  horsemen.  Kellermann's  cuirassiers 
and  the  heavy  horse  of  the  Guard  (37  fresh  squadrons)  now 
advanced  to  support  the  baffled  cavalry,  the  latter  falling  in  as 
supports.  The  whole  80  squadrons  resumed  the  attack,  but  «ith 
no  better  result.  The  cavalry  gradually  became  hopelessly 
entangled  among  the  squares  they  were  unable  to  break,  and 
at  last  they  were  driven  down  the  face  of  the  ridge  and  the  most 
dramatic  part  of  the  battle  came  to  an  end.  Had  these  great 
cavalry  attacks  been  closely  supported  by  infantry,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  must  have  achieved  their  object.  Bat 
they  were  not  In  his  handling  of  the  three  arms  together. 
Napoleon  on  this  day  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  rcputalioa. 

About  4.30  P.M.  BQlow  at  last  engaged.  Lobau's  men  vere 
gradually  overpowered  and  forced  back  into  Plancenoit,  the 
village  was  stormed,  and  the  Prussian  round  shot  reached 
the  main  road.  To  set  his  right  flank  free  the  emperor  calkd 
further  on  his  reserve,  and  sent  Duhesme  with  the  Young  Guard 
to  Lobau's  support.  Together,  these  troops  drove  Biilow  out 
of  Plancenoit,  and  forced  him  back  towards  the  Paris  wood. 
But  the  Prussians  had  not  yet  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 

Napoleon  now  ordered  Ney  to  carry  La  Haye  Sainte  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  this  the  marshal  accomplished  with  the  wrecks 
of  D'Erlon's  corps  soon  after  6  p.m.  The  garrison 
(King's  German  Legion)  had  run  out  of  rifle  ammuni- 
tion and  the  French  bursting  in  seized  the  post.  This 
was  the  first  decided  advantage  that  Napoleon  had  gained  during 
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tbe  day.  The  kef  of  the  duke's  poution  ma  Dow  b  Nipolna'i 
kinds,  WcUiiigtoii's  centre  was  duigenusly  sbaken,  the  tnwpi 
wre  eihausted,  »nci  the  leaerves  imdequte.  But  the  Iron  Duke 
tutd  the  BtuAtton  unmoved.  Calzoly  he  readjusted  his  line  ud 
slfeDKthcncd  the  torn  cenlic.  Happily  for  biffl,  Pjrth  L't  and 
Zielen'i  corpft  wen  now  at  hand.  Pitch  I.  moved  to  support 
Bkiiow;  tcsether  they  regained  possession  of  PlaDceooitfAndooce 
more  the  Charleroi  road  was  swept  by  Prustiaii  round  ihot. 
>'apoleon,  therefore,  had  to  free  iiis  right  flank  iKfore  he  could 
mike  use  of  Ney's  apluic.  To  this  end  he  sent  two  baltalioi 
tl  the  Old  Guard  to  noun  Plancenoit.  The  veterani  did  the  *oi 
mignificcatly  with  tlie  bayonet,  ousted  the  Prussians  from  the 
plKc.  and  drove  them  back  600  yards  beyond  it.  But  Napoleon 
cold  Dot  turn  DOW  on  Wellington.    Zicten  was  .fast  coming 

up  OD  the  duke's  left,  and  the  crius  was  p    '      " 

fdnitted  the  two  fresh  cavaiiybrigadesof 

DC  the  duke's  alreme  left  to  be  moved  and  posted  behind  the 

ikpleted centre.  Thevalucof Ihisreinfommenlatthispaniculai 

BomeBt  c»n  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  Frtoch  army  now  fiercely  attacked  Wellington  all  along  Ihe 

be,  and  the  culminating  point  of  this  phase  was  reached  when 
Napoleon  sent  fonrBTd  the  Cuard,  less  5  battalions, 


^         to  attack  Wellington'! 


fchi 


vered  in  three 
)iitsed,  the  fini 


(chdon  by  Colin  Halkett's  British  Brigade,  a  Di 
battery,  and  a  brigade  of  Chuii'i  Duich-Belgii 
the  lemnd  and  third  ichekins  hy  the  Guards,  the  5ind,  and  the 
Soyal  AitiDeiy.   Thus  ended  the  fifth  phase. 

As  the  Cuaid  recoiled  (about  S  p.m.)  Zieten  pierced  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  French  front,  and  (heir  whole  line  gave  way 
_^  as  the  alhei  rushed  forward  on  their  now  deEencelesa 

n^ig  prey.  Three  battalionsof  the  Guard  indeed  stood 
griKmd  for  some  time,  but  they  were  £nally  i 
■lichned.  Utcrwards,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  arm 
buialianiof  the  1st  Crenadien  of  the  Guard  defied  all  Sr 
break  tbcm-  But,  with  the  eicepiion  of  these  two  battalions 
Flench  titay  waa  quickly  transformed  into  a  flymg  ta 
».,__  .    ■  ^    .   ,  -     .|^  overpowered  Lobau 


BUow  and  Plrch  I. 
iKipturedP; 


3f  the  Fieo     arm 
's  beiojG  cfiorta  had  not  been  in  vain    th       had 

lad   when   the    Guard   waa   beaten   back  the  Fre  roop) 

folding  Plancenoit  kept  free  the  CharlcToi  road,  and  prevented 
the  Frussjans  from  seidng  Napoleon's  line  of  retreat. 

Wben  Wellington  and  BlDcher  met  about  Q.i  JL  at 
"la  BeDe  Alliance,"  the  victorious  chiefs  arranged  th 
tie  Pruniani  should  take  up  the  pursuit,  and  tliey  aithfull 
carried  oqt  the  agreement.  Pushing  on  through  the  mght,  they 
lirove  the  Flench  out  of  seven  lucttasive  hivouaca  and  at  length 
■We  them  over  the  Sambre.  The  tampalgn  waa  virtually 
*t  an  end,  and  the  price  paid  was  great.  The  French  had  lost 
°>er  (ojwo  men  and  aloiost  all  their  artillery  on  June  iS;  the 
■Vissiant  lost  700a,  and  Wellington  over  is,ooo  men.  So 
^■sperau  na  the  fighting  that  some  4S,wo  killed  and  wounded 
ay  on  an  ana.  of  roughly  3  iq.  'm.  At  one  point  on  the  phiteau 
the  JTth  (loniskillings)  were  lying  literally  dead  in  square  "; 
*ncl  the  position  that  the  Biiiiih  infantry  held  was  plainly  marked 
''y  the  red  line  of  dead  and  wounded  they  left  behind  Ihein. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  Marshal  Grouchy, 
^^XQiouiding  Ibe  right  wing.  The  marshal  wrongly  determined 
(k_^^,  on  the  iSIh  to  continue  his  march  to  Wavre  in  a  single 

'!Tt  move  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle.    Breaking  up 

fiom  bivouac  long  after  dapm,  be  marched  forward, 
yu  Walhain.  Here  be  slopped  to  report  to  the  emperor  some 
aBtcQigcDce  which  turned  out  to  be  false,  and  he  remained  for 
^iraifa^  Hardly  had  he  finished  when  the  opening  roar  of 
'  U  Waterloo  was  heard.  Grouchy  was  now  uiged 
li.  tspedally  by  Gfasd,  ta  march  to  the  sound  of 
1.  £....!.  ^^  their  adviffi.  and  pushed  on  to 
e  Prussians  (Thielemann's  corpa  of 
■ages  aoosa  the  Dyle.  A  fierce  figlit 


iht  filing,  but  he  refused  to 


el  Vdlin's  Hussa 

JSSIO 

med  the  Lin.:Je  bridge,  and 

f  Grouchy's  for 

ethe 

a  promptly  gained  the  left 

tioo  continued  t 

1  11  P.H.,  when  it  died  out, 

e  Jhotlly  alter  dawn. 

Thielemann  was  at  length 

sheer  Reighl  0 

liers,  and  towards  11  a.u. 

sLou 

ain.    The  losses  K-ere  con- 

achsi 

e. 

victory  was  bom 

n.    In 

the  far  higher  duly  of  co- 

had  faded  mist 

rably 

His  tactical  achievement 

e  emperor  notb 

ng,  an 

d  it  «po»d  hb  own  force 

danger,   Whils 

ringonth.,  course  he  should 

of  the  an-ful  disajicr  that 

Wate 

made  prompt 

rrangements  to  begin  his  retreat 

e  that  waa  then  available. 

e  carried  ogl  tesolul 

ly,   skilfully  and  rapidly. 

Bliichcr  .ad  finaUy  b 

ringing  his  force  (0  Paris. 

advance  of  the  a 

liesg 

ve  France  no  lime  to  raUy. 

forced  to  ahdica 

finding  escape  was  impos- 

005"'^?  ■"''  "' 

lo  the  British—"  the  most 

andth 

e  mosl  generous  of  his  foes." 

:  Napoleon's  f^ 

3ii'rS^";l 

"u>id^nookf"fj 
areneo  or  AuBe 

US.'^n 

d  though  he  was  not^okco 

is  phyiicAl  strength 
Dd  hold  WelUnaton 


d  by"  he    ( 


wWt  fMble  a 
mi  Ih  gi 

as  da  gerousl 


the  B     lb  tiDope  and  those 

pal  books  onthecampaignare: 

H    sia  e.  Walrrlmi  I  Ctriml 

kxnnedj      BauU    0/    WaUrl^i,; 

Ury  /  ki  Wourloo  Ciitpaiif,; 

I      harras.  Hislotrt  dt  bs 


m  Hi  SoUfc  of  ffoirrJoD;  CorriipsndoilM 


ut.-CoL  H.  W. 


greatly  assisted  by  the  advice 
L  Hime,  RjL     {A.  F,  B.*) 


WATERLOO-WITH<SEAFORTH,  an  urban  district 
^tle  and  Ormskirk  parliamentary-  divisions  of  Lancashire, 
ngland,  al  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey ,  4  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Liverpool. 
l\-p.  (i3<ii)  17,115:  (r»oi)  sj,io:.    On  account  of  Its  facihlies 

ool,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  it  is  qiuch  fieqficnted  both  by 

WATERLOW.  SIR   ERNEST   ALBERT  (iSso-        ),  English 

[[  educilion  in  the  Royal  Acadfmy  schools,  where,  in  1S73, 
c  gained  the  Turner  medal  for  landstspe-palntlng.  He  was 
-  ■      '■■  iRoyalSo  '  '      '-  '  '       "  ' 


I  1394,  a 

01.    lie  began  I( 


I  1S9T.  a 


1S71  and  has 

oiour,  nanoieu  fiin  grace  ana  nistincUon.     One 
,  "  Galway  Gossips,  "  is  io  Ihe  National  Gallery 

W«u,lta,  RA..  PJi.W.S;  hy  C.  Collins  Baker  (Xrt 
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WATKR  WnOBJ.  The  lobject  of  bydranlic  truttminioi] 
of  powM  ii  trated  generally  under  PowEi  TumuiasiOH 
{Hydratdie),  uid  lie  pnacnt  article  is  confined  to  water  motort- 

Hydraulk  Lifti. — The  direct-acting  lift  ii  pHbapt  the  limpItM 
of  all  nudlincs  using  preasme-waler,  but  as  the  height  of  Ihc 
lift  incn;ase9.  certain  problems  in  conatniction  become  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cope  with,  notably  those  due  id  the  gnat  iocreaM 
in  the  vci^t  and  displacement  of^Che  lam.  In  fact,  with  a 
simple  nm  it  is  not  possible  to  lift  beyond  a  certain  height 
with  a  given  pressure  and  load.  It  becomes,  therefore,  neceisaiy 
to  balance  In  some  way  the  varying  displacemnt  of  the  ram 
if  economy  is  to  be  secured  in  the  wodting:  this  is  often  done  hy 
the  use  of  counier-weights  attached  to  chains  travelling  over 
head  aheaves,  but  this  largely  destroys  the  simplicity  and  safety 
and  hence  some  form. of  hydraolic 
satisfactoiy  and  more  certain. 


MOTORS 

■nd  iIkwImit^  bydnulie  pusrager  lif     i 


EE 


Fro.  t,r4f);ifnalic 

In  another 
aaoularan 

the  building),  the  hydnu lie  prosure  upon  it^iut 

■ppaient  inoCBK  of  weiEbt  ol  the 
bslsDccd;  wala-  (mm  the  hieh-pl 


■ill  e<  90  fl.,  Ibe  working  lead  being 
I  ton  and  the  maxlmuai  woiUng 
tpeed  iBo  ft.  a  minute,  the  qnsnticy 
cj  pcemre-watei  used  pel  jouney  of 
"  ''  ^is  ndooid  from  109  to  I 
by  the  use  o(  this  method  of 


of  hydnuUc  tulancc  (€^.  2)  the  ram  A  has  an 
'  IuAU«l]y  placed  .        ■    .,         1 


1i(Sn(™ 


trert  Irvd      the    odergro  Dd  Aj 

DiridscU     Waltrll  lar  — Owing       he  diflicnl  y  of  (Kurirt 


tbe  pontKm 
stroke  of  tbt 

pulley  sbo 

rdavcytind 
tbe  b«lpla 

dS^™eo 
(fig.       ha. 


Such  mact 

ployed   in   Amenc^  ha       also   la 

been  used  In     rca    B   lain   worked  by  the 
ed  in  lane  towns. 
■  ■mes  of  cupa  placed  st  ec[o 

A  jrl  or  jrta  of  water  Impuw  e 

of  wUch  areihaped  io  such  a  way  thai  tbe; 

fanllel  to  hs  original  diracri""     1*  »*»'  i(**-r  «i»Lv 

tbe  v^odcy  of  the  jel  j^t 
and  if  tbe  whc^  energy  of 
tbe  water  la  10  be  given 


.F 


k 


of  tbe  fet  •  V»  Ih™ 


Fio.  3.— Secnoo  of  Rigg's  Wiv 
fh  falb  Is  from  to  to  U%:  wtoa 


17  described  in  flanmif  iifc  voL  J»  p.  *»■ 


<'  70%  hu  bcca  obtaioed-  and  vbea  ■  dymmi 

lj-tliMitbom66%o<Uietiydi«iilicHieny  liul 


WATER 

and  vbea  a  dyranao  k  dnvm  diivtly 


MOTORS 

•d  one  (^  thoe,  wUdi  la 


In  diaiTKIer,  runiunt  at  135 

■  head  of  130  (I,  Tbt  ratal 
power  devtieped  iiMoH.P,, 
and  tboQEh  the  load  factor 
— '-f  vny  gTVtIy  in  tJii* 
tbc  mHcrmtial  type  of 


itrol  d  the  runiiiiig  ol  tht 

eek. 

rwHiKi, — The    tiiilniHi 


Fia.  s— Pdtoa  WhieL 


smployed  by 
Bu,  uid  in  Ifac  Uoited  Suta  of  Anuria  and  on  Uk  coatincDt 
of  EuTQfK'  it*  tat  ba»  tnonaously  increased  of  receat  yean. 
Tiai^  w  radical  diaiiga  have  been  made  ia  ifae  doign  of  tur- 
Udci  for  K>me  yean,  in  immenie  unoont  of  (kill  and  ingenuity 
iu  brea  ihewn  In  perfecting  and  frnpivving  details,  and  such 
s^^cHna  d4  gtrat  lizc  and  power  are  now  constantly  being 
■  t  cvtry  laliificiioa  when  in  use. 

-^'--  thr-^  ;„  t^  f,  the  flow  [■  what  It 

id  partly  an  aiial 
hat  in  a  radial 


aU  nbal,  that  is.  h  iaianiya  lac! 
»•  oucMoe.  Ob  cnleniK  the  wa 
oinQisa,  and  tbaindually.  aa  ii 

: ~.  ..    ._— ..    -  „(„  published  the 


'Tki,  an]  .» ^ 

'Tbc  lokwiiw  •laiiiiici  of  turtine  contnKtiaa  lil'6*itierland 
n  uba  (ran  JitenKnubf  Aamnlinf  (looi),  p.  I>8,  which,  in 
.1 ....  ^^  ^  vaJuahle  anide  on  the  man 


is  ite  Puia  bhibition  of  191 


turt^nea  and  theii  re 


(Mod. 

31 

Total  H.P. 

VfT 

Toali 

m 

1 

S«44 

637*15 
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fidency  of  S7  %  at  ruD  kad  and  70  % 

d  Bow  type  it  tb  "  Vii:tor,"  whid 
itFT  fuide  case.  and.  inside  thia.  ihe 
Tbc  ^te  regulate*  the  speed  of  the 


10  three^uarter  opeoins.  Turbines  of  thb  type  may  alio 
be  used  on  honxorklal  sluf te.  and  are  very  useful  in  the  case 
of  low  foils  where  there  is  a  large  ajnount  of  water  and  the 
head  is  fairly  constant.  Al  Masaena.  in  New  Vork  Sule. 
75000  H.P.  is  IS  be  devekiped  from  fifteen  sets  of  these 

can  dcrttap's™  h"p"b1  n  poienii^Uf  imo  TOlS°aBd"i! 

BhaTl;  when  vorlanE  under  a  minimum  head  of  33  ft.  at 
'yt  TvvDlutwnfl,  Bida  (urbine  will  have  a  Dominal  hone- 

.  .obably  the  most  important  appUcaHon  of  (urbinA  to 
the  Eeneraiion  of  power  on  a  creat  Bcale  is  tbal  at  Niann 

I  m  abflvc  the  fivlls  and  brouEhl  by  a  canal  to  the  pawcr- 
hnuse.  The  whtel-pll  is  160  IL  in  dcpfh,  and  is  connected 
with  the  river  below  tlic  falls  by  a  tail.race,  coniisting  of 
a  EUnnd  11  ft.  high  and  iS  ft.  lo  in.  wide  at  its  Lai^cat 
■ection.  The  original  turbines  were  of  the  "  Foumeynui  " 
type,  and  a  pair  were  mounted  on  each  vertical  shaft,  the  IwD 
being  capable  of  Hiving  out  ytoQ  H.P.  with  a  fall  of  136  ft. 
Each  pairorwhceti  ii  built  in  three  tloieys,  andtheoutfiow 

■  revolving  part  of  the  dynamo  mounted  on  tlie  upper  end 
laft  wdgh  about  J^l.ooo  lb,  a  special  device,  since  adopted 
similar  power  plants,  was  designed  to  hnUnrr  in  part  this 


Fli 


Hercules  "Torbiae. 
deadweight.   The  water  patiri  from  ihepenslock  ihnugh  the  guide 

culated  to  be  njual  to  130.000  Ih^  hence  the  ^afi-bcarings  are 
practically  relieved  from  preHuie  when  the  wheels  are  running. 
Another  turbine  which  hi.  mme  into  eitpniive  u»  is  Ihe  ■'  Francit?' 

"S?''Xl*'&L'fn^'uKn''iwo'S'Ih™l«t'h"iI'fal'i'Tl1)"!'™ 
vdoped  430  H.P..  when  tbe  cMer  luifainet  only  gave  IM  H.P.,  the 


38+ 


WATER-OPOSSUM— WATER  POLO 


cKdcncy  of  the  Fnodi  tuiblix  bHii  Id  tliu  ate  B6%  it  (uU  lali 

A  ncmt  iorm  ot  the  Jodvh]  turt^oe  il  lliovn  ill  £f-  7.     Tbil 

lurbint  w»  dnipied  lo  k!™  I150  H.P.  with  -  '"  '  "  '-   — '  — 
cfficicDry  of  ^7  %.      It  11  btted  vilh  ■  luetic 
btlaoced  tluict  for  tdmitiin^  uid  cuttiDg 


off  for  vmriaiu  mrpofln.  Wh«l  complete  the  (urbine  woEhed 
•boat  14D  tons.  There  11  ■  TeguUlirtft  afran^ment ,  hy  which  one- 
half  of  ihe  juidHM'Mg''  c«nl«  ihut  oH  in  fairm  froin  the  wmter, 
ud  It  the  Hine  lime  »ir  ii  freely  idmitted  into  xbrtt  unuied  pungee 
by  |UpH  which  pue  throuKh  the  hlnto  of  the  controlling  ihutler. 
Tetti  of  ft  turbiiK  of  this  Jow-movinf  type  ihowed  an  effidency  of 
B3%  at  fullgiM.iiu]  odeof  7;  %  *E«  half  of  the  puHEa  in  tlie 
fuide-blidci  were  cloaed  by  the  ihullen.  ai  detcribtd  iboiv. 
A.  .« II  !,..•»•:«.»(  .k.  .^le  of  walar-pow«r.  even  at  a  coniidcfible 


10  UluitiatioD  oi  the  ui 


bedetcribed.   The 


town  hu  eeciaed  the  lirtt  of  uBng  »  wanrfaU  of  "l  'o  "iB  f< 

tlui  i^  lupply  teco  H.P.,  and  for  quite  ten  monthi  in  an  ordinan 
year  14.000  H.P.   The  plaat  ia  Is 


in  for  redud 


i|»Ki  and  at  Joo  volti  for 

foliowhif  papcn  i 

"  Power  Station  at  Ni>gai»  ;  vol.  Ixiii,  pp.  39'-7*7-  "Covrtn- 
inc  of  Water  WheeU."— Prof.  Inil.  Cml  Enj..  vol.  bcnvi.  p.  60, 
"Mcrwy  Railway  Lifte":  voL  laa.  p.  S9*.  "  Eipcnmenu  on 

Sonval  and  Clrard  Tuitnnei  at  Akhing  ;  vol,  icvi.  p.  IBI,  "Ky- 
■aiiGc  Caoal  Ufta";  vol.  cu.  p.  IM,  "  Keiwick  Water-Pown 
Ekdric  Station  ":  vol.  oil.  p.  110. "  Hydnulk  Worlaat  Niagara  i 
voL  cxvUi.  p.  537, "  A  ti-MUeTranHniuioa  oi  I^iwer  Cenenited  by 
FehoB  Wilis*!  VOL  eudiL  p.  530,  '■  The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  •': 
vdL  cnlv.  p.  IH,  "  The  Niaiara  Power  Woib  i  vol.  ootvL 
p.  4<U,  "The  ^nfdden  Power  TiwumiHion  Plant "; vol. cxlL 

61(9, "  Electric  Tnoiiniwon  Planu  In  Tnuvial."  p.  J07,  Tur 
net  ;  vol.  eadil.  p.  iji,  "  Electrical  Inttallaliona  at  Laannne  ; 
vol.  cxiv.  p.  413.  '"^ Water  Power  at  Mauena":  vol.  cilvii.  P.46T. 
"  Sooie  Lain  Turbine  InHallationL"— Wood.  Tttarj  ef  Tiahina; 
Bo«¥,  HyimUitl;  BiOriing.  HyiraidU  Minn;  Blaiae,  /fWniJic 
UtuUntry:  Bodnm.  Ufimdit  UeUr,-.  Unwin,  "Water  Motor." 
(LectiimanHydn.'Mcchuua./iu(.CmJ£ni.,i883).   (T.H  B. 

WATBB-OPOSSDK.  ot  Yipoo:  {Chirmuda  mmimus\,  the 
nngle  nprescntative  oi  tlie  ccniu.  This  animal  il  distinguished 
Irom  other  opossum!  by  its  webbed  hind-feel,  non-lubciculated 
loles.  aJid  peculiar  cotaraiion.  Its  ground  colour  Is  light  gray, 
with  tour  01  five  sharply  contrasted  brown  hands  pasang  acron 
lis  head  and  hsfk,  giving  it  &  very  peculiar  mottled  appearai 
the  head  and  body  together  art  about  14  to.  long,  and  the 
mosures  a  little  nwK.    It  a  almcat  wholly  aquatic  in  iu  habits, 


Hving  on  imall  iSdi,  ctDstaceana  and  other  vita  ■sfaub;  ki 
[HDge  extends  from  Guatemala  to  •oulhem  BtaiiL 

VATEB  POLO,  a  game  which  has  dene  much  la  advutt 
Bwimming  b  popular  favour  and  to  improve  the  ttamiBi  d 
twimmera.  It  it  played  either  m  a  bath  DE  open  water,  the  Icami 
COQ^tijlg  of  seven  a  side.  The  field  of  play  must  i»t  otrd 
30  yds.  or  be  less  than  ig  yds.  to  length,  and  the  width  must  sot 
be  more  than  >o  yds.  liie  ball  used  muit  be  lound  and  Eollj 
inflated,  and  must  not  measure  leas  than  36^,  nor  mote  than  38  m. 
in  diciunfercncc.  It  must  be  wiuipioof,  with  no  strapped 
seams  out^de,  and  no  grease  or  other  objectionable  f  **f*p" 
plam)  00  it.  The  goals  must  be  lo  iL  in  width,  with  a  ookIiii 
]  It.  above  the  surface  when  the  water  is  j  ft.  or  over  to  depth, 
and  8  ft-  from  the  bottom  when  the  water  is  less  than  j  fL  ia 
depth;  in  no  case  must  the  water  to  which  a  game  is  playtd 
be  less  than  3  fL  Goal  nets  arc  used  to  all  important  '*'**rii*« 
The  duiation  of  a  match  is  luppcaed  to  be  14  mtoutes,  scya 
mioutes  each  way.  The  officials  consiit  of  a  referee,  a  time- 
keeper  and  two  goal  scorers,  the  fint-named  official  itartiAg 
the  game  by  throwing  the  ball  into  the  centre  of  the  baih. 
A  gco]  is  KOttA  by  the  entire  ball  paiiing  between  the  goal 
posts  and  under  the  cross-bar. 

The  playen  have  to  pU(v  theniel' 
nals,  and  are  oot  allowed  to  ftart 
bath  until  the  word  "  Go  "  is  giver 
3  forwards,  1  half-^bacL.  a  backs  a 

fall  duty  to  nuke  all  headway  jkhbj 
the  oppoong  forward  of  the  other  i, 

the  opponenl'i  ftoal  and  wait  for  a  | 
ra^ndly  IgUow  faiia  up  and  each  ni 

a°tou°,  ai  al»  don  the  holding  d" 

aoi  the  game,  the  Itandiag  on  nr  touchini  of  the  bi~,_  _  _ 
.  eicept  lor  the  purpoH  of  reKTlng,  inlerferini  or  impeteaa 
opponent  m  any  way.  unlea  he  be  tiu]  Jing  the  ball,  boli^f  the  <•■ 
under  water  when  Uckled.  {umpinj;  from  the  bottom  or  yintin  rf 
from  the  side  (except  at  ■tartii^or  mlarting)  in  cnler  In  ^iri^ 
ball  or  duck  an  opponent,  holding.  p^iUiEig  back  or  puAhiqg  of  Irh 

start  to  gel  a  good  puih  ofi,  ihroviBf  the 

n  a  free  thiow  or  relmitw  to  play  the  tafl 

'    '   w  the  Gall  hasbMosI 


a  player  at  the  Hart  or 
ball  at  the  goalkeeper  fi 

at  the  cofflinaAd  of  the ._.  .    . . 

ol  the  field  of  play.  Dribbling  or  •trildng  the  ball  ia  hekl  to  ce  aa 
fanidiiig.  but  bating,  carrying,  prewng  under  water  or  fiacat  ifce 
hand  under  or  over  the  baU  when  actually  touching,  is  bMat: 
dribbliDg  up  the  bath  and  through  the  posts  Is  cienniHiUe.  Thm 
is  ■  penalty  area,  4  yd*,  from  each  goal-poit,  and  the  imaginary  iae 
acroia  the  bath  u  not  allowed  to  be  passed  by  the  rcapectiw  pat 
keepen,  otherwise  tbey  eoimait  a  fouL  They  may  naad  udMd 
their  goal,  touch  the  ball  withbolbhandsor  jump  {ran  the  boltoa 
~    play  the  ball,  but  In  all  other  ceipecii  the  wne  ruica  at  to  (oah 

.... . — '-TTS.    In  any  caie  they  are  not  allowed 

11  they  do  so  the  eppoiDg 


^...^irjElar^... 

1e  is  awarded  a  Jr«  throw.    Korfouli ,  ,_ 

have  been  committed  willully  there  aie  very  eevere 
oae  guilty ol  themareordercdout  of  thewateruntQ. 

whisiie  baa  Uo^nYot  aTwlhiow  or  other  s&^r  Si 
or  deliberately  splashing  an  oppeneat  la  I 
iriUulfouls.  WbneverthewtuOebloinl 


le  word  "Go,"  taldiu  up  a  po«aic« 
'a  goal,  changing  poaition  aiirr  the 

-— '-■■ -—-OTiSg    j 

to  remain  in  ineir  respecuve  puce*  unui  w  oau  naa  tft  the  hand 
of  the  player  to  whom  the  free  throw  was  awarded.  A  pla>Tr  who 
has  been  wilfully  fouled  vnthin  4  yda.  of  his  opponent's  foal  Jiar  ia 
riven  a  penahy  throw,  and  the  consequence  11  that  a  doae  malch 
IB  olten  won  by  reason  of  a  player  ddlberately  hreakiog  the  rak. 
when  hi)  goal  u  holly  aiaailed.  In  ontiury  louli  iheliaU  nuH 
touch  another  player  befoic  a  goal  an  be  icond.  but  In  pnuUf 
throws  it  need  not.  Any  player  throwing  the  ball  over  hi*  o«B 
EDallineconcedeflacornerthrowta  ttieothn-iirfe-buiif  anoppoHJ^ 

f player  lends  it  over  il  is  A  free  throw  for  the  goalkeeper.  After  ru 
oal  is  scored  the  players  reTurn  to  their  respectiv?  mds.  wainag 
ir  the  word  "  Ca.''^aiid  at  hair-lime  ihcy  art  alkintl  a  ml  of  ItxK 

time  are  declared  by  whistle,  and  ooali  by  bell. 

The  game  requires  careful  practice  of  nnart  (ikI  ■deniific  puBn(. 
aide  aiul  back-handed   throws,   and    accurate  shooting.      For  thfl 

helcTby  the  leading  dubo,  who  also  engineer  compccitioas  am  paaa 
for  shooting  at  go^ 
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It  was  not  until  the  formation  of  the  London  Water  Polo 
League  in  1889  that  the  game  was  specially  catered  for,  but  a 
form  of  it  had  previously  been  known  and  played  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1870  the  old  London  Swim- 
minf;  Association,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Amateur 
Swimmini;  Association,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules 
for  a  game  of  "  Football  in  the  water,"  but  no  report  of  that 
committee  appears  to  have  been  presented.  In  1S76  aquatic 
hiodball  matches  were  played  in  the  sea  off  Bournemouth  by 
members  of  the  Bournemouth  Premier  Rowing  Club,  and  in  1877 
tbcre  were  similar  matches  at  the  annual  competition  for  the 
BoQ  Accord  Club  in  the  river  Dee,  and  a  year  prior  to  that 
some  rules  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Aberdeen  Club.  The  game 
at  length  found  its  way  to  the  Midlands,  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Midland  Aquatic  Football  Association,  whose  rules  were 
lomewHat  similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  America,  where  goals 
are  scored  by  placing  the  ball  in  a  marked-out  space  called  > 
"  goal."  In  1883  Birmingham  Leander  played  All  England  at  | 
Portsmouth;  in  1885  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association  took  • 
o&cial  recognition  o(  the  game,  and  in  188S  started  the  English  I 
championship,  this  being  won  the  first  year  by  Burton-on-Trent. 
Then  came  the  foundation  of  the  London  Water  Polo  League, 
through  whose  agency  county  associations  came  into  being, 
iater-ooumy  matches  were  played,  and  international  games 
arranged.  The  first  county  matches  were  played  in  i8go,  and 
the  first  intemat  ional  the  same  year,  the  game  being  between 
England  and  Scotland  at  Kensington  Baths  on  28th  July. 
En^d  was  beaten  by  four  goals  to  none,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  match  was  the  cementing  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
Knglisb  and  Scottish  associations,  and  the  gradual  spread  of 
the  game,  until  the  English,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Welsh  associa- 
tions joined  together  and  formed  an  intematioiuil  board,  without 
whose  sanction  none  of  the  rules  of  the  game  can  now  be  altered. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  met  for  the  first  time  in  i8qi,  and  since 
then  the  Blues'  committee  of  each  university  have  given 
swimming  and  water  pob  a  "  half  blue."  The  game  has  bc^me 
popular  in  many  European  countries,  and  friendly  matches 
between  En^ish  and  continental  clubs  are  frequently  played. 
It  has  also  extended  to  Egypt,  India  and  Australia,  in  which 
countries  the  British  rules  have  been  adopted. 

See  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association's  Handbook  for  rules  of 
tbc  game  and  instructions  to  referees.  (W.  Hy.) 

WATER  RIGHTS.  By  the  law  of  England  the  property  in 
the  bed  and  water  of  a  tidal  river,  as  high  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  at  a  medium  spring  tide,  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  crown 
or  as  1  franchise  in  a  grantee  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  lord  of 
a  manor,  or  a  district  council,  and  to  be  extra-parochial.  The 
bed  and  water  of  a  non-tidal  river  are  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  person  through  whose  land  it  flows,  or,  if  it  divide  two 
properties,  to  the  riparian  proprietors,  the  rights  of  each  extend- 
ing to  midstream  (ad  meiium  JUum  wpiae).  In  order  to  give 
riparian  rights,  the  river  must  flow  in  a  defined  chaiuiel,  or  at 
least  above  ground.  The  diminution  of  underground  water 
collected  by  percolation,  even  though  malicious,  does  not  give 
a  cause  of  action  to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which  it  collects, 
it  bciog  merely  damnum  sine  injuria^  though  he  is  entitled  to 
have  it  unpolluted  unless  a  right  of  pollution  be  gained  against 
him  by  prescription.  The  right  to  draw  water  from  another's 
veil  a  an  easement,  not  a  profit  d  prendre,  and  is  therefore 
diimable  by  custom.  As  a  general  rule  a  riparian  proprietor, 
vbetber  on  a  tidal  or  a  non-tidal  river,  has  full  rights  of  user 
0!  his  property.  Most  of  the  statute  law  will  be  found  in  the 
S«a  Fisheries  Acts  1843  to  1891,  and  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater 
Fi^Kries  Acts  i86t  to  1886.  In  certain  cases  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  proprietors  are  subject  to  the  intervening  rights  of  other 
pcraons.  These  rights  vary  according  as  the  river  is  navigable 
or  not,  or  tidal  or  not.  For  instance,  all  the  riparian  proprietors 
eight  combine  to  divert  a  non-navigable  river,  though  one 
alcoe  could  not  do  so  as  against  the  others,  but  no  combination 
of  riparian  proprietors  could  defeat  the  right  of  the  public  to 
have  a  navigable  river  maintained  undiverted.  We  shall  here 
oooader  shortly  the  rights  enjoyed  by.  and  the  timitations 


imposed  upon,  riparian  proprietors,  in  addition  to  those  falling 
under  the  head  of  fishery  or  navigation.  In  these  matters 
English  law  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  law  of  other 
countries,  most  of  the  rules  being  deduced  from  Roman  law. 
Perhaps  the  main  difference  is  that  rtinning  water  is  in  Roman 
law  a  res  communis,  like  the  air  and  the  sea.  In  England, 
owing  to  the  greater  value  of  river  water  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common  property, 
even  though  it  may  be  used  for  navigation.  The  effect  of  this 
difference  is  that  certain  rights,  public  in  Roman  law,  such  as 
mooring  and  ubloading  cargo,  bathing,  drying  nets,  fishing  for 
oysters,  digging  for  sand,  towing,  &c.,  aro  only  acquirable  by 
prescription  or  custom  in  England.  By  Roman  law,  a  hut  might 
lawfully  be  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tidal  river;  in 
England  such  a  building  would  be  a  mere  trespass.  Preaching 
on  the  foreshore  is  not  legal  unless  by  custom  or  prescription 
{Uandudno  Urban  Council  v.  Woods,  1899,  2  Ch.  705).  Nor 
may  a  fisherman  who  dredges  for  oysters  appropriate  a  part  of 
the  foreshore  for  storing  them  {Truro  Corporation  v.  Rawe,  1902, 
a  K.B.  709). 

The  right  of  userof  the  water  of  a  natural  stream  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kingsdown  in  1858:  "  By  the 

general  law  applicable  to  running  streams,  every  riparian  proprietor 
as  a  right  to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of  water  nowing 
past  his  land — for  instance,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  his  cattle,  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
effect  which  such  use  may  have  in  case  of  a  deficiency  upon  pro- 
prietore  lower  down  the  stream.  But,  further,  he  has  a  rignt  to  the 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose,  or  what  may  be  deemed  the  extraordinary 
use  of  it,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  intcricre  with  the  rights  of 
other  proprietors,  either  above  or  below  him.  Subject  to  this  con- 
dition, he  may  dam  up  a  stream  for  the  purposes  01  a  mill,  or  divert 
the  water  for  the  ourpose  of  irrigation.  But  he  has  no  right  to  inter- 
cept the  regular  flow  of  the  stream,  if  he  thereby  interferes  with  the 
lawful  use  of  the  water  by  other  proprietors,  and  inflicts  upon  them 
a  sensible  injury  "  {Miner  v.  Cilmour,  12  Moore's  P.C.  Cases.  156). 
The  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  where  the  flow  of  water  is  artificial 
rest  on  a  different  principle.  As  the  artificial  stream  is  made  by  a 
person  for  bis  own  benefit,  any  right  of  another  person  as  a  riparian 
proprietor  does  not  arise  at  common  law.  as  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
stream,  but  must  be  established  by  grant  or  prescription.  If  its 
origin  be  unknown  the  inference  apoears  to  be  that  riparian  pro- 
prietors have  the  same  rights  as  if  tne  stream  had  been  a  natural 
one  (Baily  v.  Clark,  1902,  i  Ch.  640).  The  rights  of  a  person  not  a 
riparian  proprietor  who  uses  land  abutting  on  a  river  or  stream  by 
the  licence  or  grant  of  the  riparian  proprietor  are  not  as  full  as  though 
he  were  a  riparian  proprietor,  for  he  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  riparian 
proprietor  upon  the  other  proprietors  without  their  consent.  The 
effect  of  this  appears  to  be  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  sensibly  affect 
their  rights,  even  by  the  ordinary  as  distinguished  from  the  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  water.  Even  a  riparian  proprietor  cannot  divert 
the  stream  to  a  place  outside  his  tenement  and  there  use  it  for  pur- 
poses unconnected  with  the  tenement  {McCartney  v.  Londonderry 
£r  Lough  SvfiUy  Rly.  Co.,  190a,  A.C.  301). 

The  limitations  to  which  tlie  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  is 
subject  may  be  divided  into  those  existing  by  common  right,  those 
imposed  for  public  purposes,  and  those  established  against  him  by 
crown  grant  or  by  custom  or  prescription.  Under  the  first  head 
comes  tne  public  right  of  navigation,  of  anchorage  and  fishery  from 
boats  (in  tidal  waters),  and  of  taking  shell-fish  (and  probably  other 
fish  except  royal  fish)  on  the  shore  of  tidal  waters  as  far  as  any 
right  of  several  fishery  does  not  intervene.  Under  the  second  head 
would  fall  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  which  the  state  takes 
riparian  rights  for  public  purfmses,  compensating  the  proprietor, 
the  restrictions  upon  the  sporting  rights  of  the  proprietor,  as  by 
acts  forbidding  the  taking  of  fish  in  close  time,  and  tne  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Acts,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  public  health, 
as  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  1876  and  the  regulations  of  port 
sanitary  authorities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  rivers  in 
England  may  be  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown,  as  by  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  1866.  A  bridi^e  is  erected  and  maintained  by  the  county 
authorities,  and  the  nparian  pro{>rietor  must  bear  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  it.  An  example  of  an  adverse  right  by  crown  grant 
is  a  ferry  or  a  port.  The  crown,  moreover,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
realm,  has  jurisdiction  to  restrain  the  removal  of  the  foreshore,  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  sea,  by  its  owner  in  case  of  apprehended  danger 
to  the  coast.  The  rights  established  against  a  riparian  proprietor  by 
private  persons  must  as  a  rule  be  based  on  prescription  or  custom, 
only  on  prescription  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of  profits  d  prendre. 
The  public  cannot  claim  such  rights  by  prescription,  still  less  by 
custom.  Among  such  rights  are  the  right  to  land,  to  discharge  cargo, 
to  tow  to  dry  nets,  to  beach  boats,  to  take  sand,  shingle  or  water,  to 
have  a  sea-wall  maintained,  to  pollute  the  water  (subject  to  the  Rivers 
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Pollution  Act),  to  water  cattle,  &c.  In  some  cases  the  validity  of 
local  riparian  customs  has  been  recognized  by  the  lecislature.  The 
right  to  enter  on  lands  adjoining  tidal  waters  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing  for  and  landing  herrings,  pilchards  and  other  sca>fish  was  con- 
6rmed  to  the  fishermen  of  ^mersct,  Devon  and  Cornwall  by  I  jac.  I. 
c.  2%.  Digging  sand  on  the  shore  of  tidal  waters  for  use  as  manure 
on  the  land  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  by 
7  Jac  I.e.  i8.  The  public  right  of  taking  or  killing  rabbits  in  the  day- 
time on  any  sea  bank  or  river  bank  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  so  far 
as  the  tide  extends,  or  within  one  furlong  of  such  bank,  was  preserved 
by  the  Larceny  Act  i88i.  It  should  be  noticed  that  rights  of  the 
public  may  be  subject  to  private  rights.  Where  the  river  is  navi- 
gable, although  the  right  of  navigation  is  common  to  the  subjects  of 
the  realm,  it  may  be  connected  with  a  right  to  exclusive  access  to 
riparian  Land,  the  invasion  of  which  may  form  the  ground  for  legal 
proceedings  by  the  riparian  proprietor  (see  Lyon  v.  The  Fishmongers' 
Company,  1876.  I  A.C.  662).  There  is  no  common-law  right  of 
support  by  subterranean  water.  A  grant  of  land  passes  all  water- 
courses,  unless  reserved  to  the  srantor. 

A  freshwater  lake  appears  to  Be  governed  by  the  same  law  as  a 
non-tidal  river,  surface  water  beins  Pars  soli.  The  preponderance  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  the  right  oitne  riparian  proprietors  as  against 
the  crown.  Most  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  Driacno  v.  Cormuan, 
1878,  3  A.C.  6a8. 

Unlawful  ana  malicious  injury  to  sea  and  river  banks,  towing  paths, 
sluices,  flood-gates,  mill-dams,  &c,  or  poisoning  fish,  is  a  crime 
under  the  Malicious  Damage  Act  1861. 

Ferr'}!  is  a  franchise  created  by  grant  or  prescriptwn.  When 
created  it  is  a  highway  of  a  special  description,  a  monopoly  to  be 
used  only  for  the  public  advantage,  so  that  the  toll  levied  must  be 
reasonable.    The  grantee  may  have  an  action  or  an  injunction  for 


infringement  of  his  rights  by  competition  unless  the  infnngement 
be  by  act  of  parliament.  In  Hopkins  v.  C.N,  Ry.  Co.,  1877,  2 
Q.B.D.  234  (followed  in  Dibden  v.  Skirrow,  1907,  i  Ch.  43^).  it  was 


eld  that  the  owner  of  a  ferry  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  loss  of 
traffic  caused  by  a  new  bridge  or  ferry  made  to  provide  for  new  traffic. 
Many  ferries  are  now  regulated  by  local  acts. 

Wetr,  the  gurges  of  Domesday,  the  kideilus  of  Magna  Carta,  as 
appurtenant  to  a  fishery,  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law  unless  granted 
by  the  crown  before  1272.  From  the  etymology  of  ktdtUus  the  weir 
was  probably  at  first  of  wicker,  later  of  timber  or  stone  The  owner 
of  a  several  nshcry  in  tidal  waters  cannot  maintain  his  claim  to  a  weir 
unless  he  can  show  a  title  going  back  to  Magna  Carta.  In  private 
waters  he  must  claim  by  grant  or  prescription.  Numerous  fishery 
acts  from  2s  Ed w.  1 1 1 .  st.  4,  c.  4  deal  with  weirs,  especially  with  regard 
to  salmon  fishery.  An  interesting  case  is  Hanbury  v.  Jenkins,  1901, 
3  Ch.  401.  where  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  "  wears  "  in  the  Usk  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1516  passed  the  bedof  the  river  as  well  as  the  right 
of  fishing. 

UiU  may  be  erected  by  any  one.  subject  to  local  regulations  and 
to  his  detaining  the  water  no  longer  than  is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  working  c)(  the  wheel.  But  if  a  dam  be  put  across  running  water, 
the  erection  of  it  can  only  be  justified  by  grant  or  prescription,  or  (in 
a  manor)  by  manorial  custom.  On  navigable  nvers  it  must  have 
existed  before  1272.  The  owner  of  it  cannot  pen  up  the  water 
permanently  so  as  to  make  a  pond  of  it. 

Balking. — The  reported  cases  affect  only  sea-bathing,  but  Hall 
(p.  160)  18  of  opinion  that  a  right  to  bathe  in  private  waters  may 
exist  by  prescription  or  custom.  There  is  no  common-law  right  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  or  to  place  bathing-machines  on  the  shore.  Pre- 
scription or  custom  is  necessary  to  support  a  claim,  whether  the  fore- 
shore is  the  property  of  the  crown  or  of  a  private  owner  {Brtnckman 
V.  Motley,  190^,  2  Ch.  313).  Bathing  in  the  sea  or  in  rivers  is  now 
often  regulated  by  the  by-laws  of  a  local  authority. 

Scotland.— The  law  of  bcotland  is  in  general  accordance  with  that 
of  England.  One  of  the  principal  differences  is  that  in  Scotland. 
if  a  charter  state  that  the  sea  is  the  boundary  of  a  grant,  the 
foreshore  is  included  in  the  grant,  subject  to  the  burden  of  crown 
rights  for  public  purposes.  Persons  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 
on  th<!  coast  of  Scotland  have,  by  11  (}eo.  III.  c.  31.  the  right  to  use 
the  shore  for  100  yds.  from  high-water  mark  for  landing  and  drying 
nets,  erecting  huts  and  curing  fish.  Bynhe  Army  Act  1881.  s.  143. 
soldiers  on  the  march  in  Scotland  pay  only  half  toll  at  ferries.  The 
right  of  ferry  is  one  of  the  regalia  minora  acquirable  by  prescriptive 

¥>ssession  on  a  charter  of  barony.  Sea-greens  are  private  property, 
he  right  to  takje  seaweed  from  another's  foreshore  may  be  prescribed 
as  a  servitude.  Interference  with  the  free  passage  of  salmon  by 
abstraction  of  water  to  artificial  channels  b  restrainable  by  interdict 
IPirie  v.  Earl  of  Kintore,  1906.  A.C.  478).  See  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
(Scotland)  Acts  1828  to  1868. 

In  Ireland  the  law  is  in  eeneral  accordance  with  that  of  England. 
In  R.  V.  Clinton,  I.R.  4  C.L.  6,  the  Irish  court  went  perhaps  beyond 
any  English  precedent  in  holding  that  to  carry  away  drift  seaweed 
from  the  foreshore  is  not  larceny.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Act  1876 
was  re-enacted  for  Ireland  by  the  similar  act  of  1893. 

In  the  United  States  the  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
the  law,  the  state  succeeding  to  the  right  of  the  crown.  This  was 
no  doubt  sufficient  in  the  thirteen  original  states,  which  are  not 
traversed  by  rivers  of  the  largest  siae,  but  was  not  generally  followed 
wbca  it  became  obvious  that  new  conditions,  unknown  in  England. 


had  arisen.    Accordingly  the  soil  of  navigable  riven,  fresh  or  salt, 
and  of  lakes,  is  vested  in  the  state,  which  has  power  to  regulatt 
navigation  and  impose  tolls.     The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  public  navigable  nvers  and  lakes  when 
commerce  is  carried  on  between  different  states  or  with  foRits 
nations  {Cenesee  Chief  v.  Fittkugk,  12  Howard's  Rep.  443}.    Kt4 
in  a  case  decided  in  1893  it  was  held  that  the  open  waters  of  the 
great  lakes  are  "  high  seas  "  within  the  meaning  of  §  sm6  <d  the 
Revised  Statutes  (u.S.  v.  Rodger s,  150  U.S.  Rep.  249)7   A  state 
may  establish  ferries  and  authorize  dams.     But  if  water  fioma 
dam  overflow  a  public  highway,  an  indicuble  nuisaiKC  is  caused. 
The  rieht  of  eminent  domain  is  exercised  to  a  greater  extent  tVaa 
in  England  in  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  sites  for  mills  and  the 
construaion  of  levees  or  embankments,  especially  on  the  Missi^'pyl 
In  the  drier  country  of  the  west  and  in  the  mining  districts,  the 
common  law  as  to  irrigation  has  had  to  be  altered,  and  what  vis 
called  the  "  Arid  Region  Doctrine  "  was  gradually  established.   By 
it  the  first  user  of  water  has  a  right  by  priority  of  occupatiofl  if  he 
give  notice  to  the  public  of  an  intention  co  appropriate.  provUM 
that  he  be  competent  to  hold  land. 

Authorities.— Hall's  Essay  on  tke  Rights  of  the  Crown  m  ike  Set- 
Shore  (1830)  has  been  re-edited  in  187^  and  188S.  See  also  S.  A 
and  H.  S.  Moore.  History  and  Law  of  Fisheries  (1903).  Amocg 
American  authorities  are  the  works  of  Angell.  C*ouid  and  Pomcroy. 
on  Waters  and  Watercourses,  Washburn  on  Easements,  Angcil  oa 
the  Right  of  Property  in  Tide  Waters,  Kimey  on  Imgaiiem  and  the 
Report  to  the  Senau  on  Irrigation  (1900).  (J.  W.) 

WATER-SCORPION,  an  aquatic  bemipterous  insect  of  the 
family  Nepidae,  so  called  from  its  superficial  resemblance  to  a 
scorpion,  which  is  due  to  the  modification  of  the  1^  of  the 
anterior  pair  for  prehension,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  kwg 
slender  process,  simulating  a  tail,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  common  British  species  {Nepa  cimerea)  lives 
in  ponds  and  stagnant  water,  and  feeds  upon  aquatic  animal 
organisms  principally  of  the  insect  kind.  Respiration  in  the 
adult  is  effected  by  means  of  the  caudal  process,  which  consists 
of  a  pair  of  half -tubes  capable  of  being  locked  together  to  form 
a  siphon  by  means  of  which  air  is  conducted  to  the  tracheae 
at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  when  the  tip  of  the  tube  is  thnist 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  inunature  forms  the  sipboo 
is  undeveloped  and  breathing  takes  place  through  six  pairs  dt 
abdominal  spiracles.  The  eggs,  laid  in  the  stems  ol  plants, 
are  supplied  with  seven  filamentous  processes  which  float  fredy 
in  the  water. 

In  Nepa  the  body  u  broad  and  flat;  but  in  an  allied  water-bog, 
Ranatra,  which  contains  a  sinsle  British  species  {R.  linearis),  it  ts 
long  and  narrow,  while  the  legs  are  very  slender^  and  elongate. 
Certain  exotic  members  of  this  group,  aometimcs  erTooeoosly 
referred  to  the  Nepidae.  but  really  forming  a  special  family.  Bek>- 
stomidae,  are  of  large  size,  a  South  American  spedes*  Belasloma 
grande,  reaching  a  length  of  between  4  and  5  in. 

WATERSHED,  in  physical  geography,  the  tine  separating  the 
headstreams  tributary  to  two  different  river-S3rstems  or  basics. 
Alternative  terms  are  "  water-parting  **  and  "  divide."  The 
crest  of  a  mountain  ridge  forms  the  most  clearly  marked  water- 
shed; in  a  plain  country  of  gentle  slope  {e.g.  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland)  the  watershed  is  often  difficult  to  trace,  as  the  bead- 
waters  of  two  didcrcnt  river  systems  may  merge  in  marshes  or 
lakes  at  the  highest  levels.  In  a  mountainotis  conntxy,  wben 
two  streams,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  but  having  their 
sources  adjacent,  are  both  gradually  eroding  or  cutting  back 
the  land  at  their  heads,  a  pass  is  formed.  In  such  cases,  where 
one  stream  erodes  faster  than  the  other,  the  stronger  nay 
ultimately  "  behead  "  the  weaker,  and  "  capture  "  some  of  its 
waters,  whose  flow  is  diverted  from  one  basin  to  another. 

WATERSPOUT,  a  local  vorticular  storm  occurring  over  a 
water-surface,  and  in  origin  and  form  similar  to  a  tonudo  (^.v.) 
over  the  land.    A  whirling,  funnel-shaped  cloud,  first  observed 
as  a  pendant  from  the  mass  of  storm-cloud  above,  8ceo>s  to 
grow  downwards,  tapering,  towards  the  water-surface,  which  b 
violently  agitated,  and  finally  (when  the  spout  is  fully  <tevek>ped) 
appears  to  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  cloud  from  above.   This 
appearance  is  deceptive,  as  the  bulk  of  the  water  carried  along 
by  the  whirling  spout  is  condensed  from  the  atmo^here,  and, 
even  when  the  spout  is  formed  over  a  salt-water  surface,  a 
found  to  be  fresh.    Waterspouts  occur  roost  frequently  over 
the  warm  seas  of  the  tropics,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
warmer  troiMcal  seasons,  or  even  to  low  latitudes. 
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1  Europe 
inpbic  buin  "  above  thai  poinl.    In  English  it  nai  Decn  calico 
iiidL9ntnlly  the  "  catchment  baiin."  the  "  gllhering  jtound," 

ihgggh  oiiKiiutly  equivalent  to  the  German  Wiuiirickadt — 
"  ii4ler-pirtifig  " — u  perhapi  least  open  to  objection,  TIk 
■LLrr^lurting  is  the  line  bounding  such  an  arcA  and  separating 
il  [mm  oihcr  walenheds.  The  banks  ol  a  watercoune  or  sides 
olivilicyare  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  bank  respectively, 
lt«!p«lilor  being  understood  to  be  looking  down  the  valley 

The  lurfice  of  the  earth  a  rarely  impermeable,  and  the 
uniciuit  a[  the  rocks  largely  delermina  the  dircclion  ol  Sow 
tl  »  muih  g[  the  rainlall  as  sinks  into  the  giound  and  is  not 
<vi[>>iitcd.  Thus  the  Bgure  and  area  of  a  surface  watershed 
Diy  not  be  coincident  with  that  of  the  corresponding  undcr- 
{nntrul  wiiinhcil;  and  the  Bow  in  any  watercautse,  especially 
irani  1  sniU  waienhtd,  may,  by  reason  of  underground  flow 

limjK  to  the  ana  apparently  drained  by  that 

(onlinuous  wpply  from  »ny  watershed  area 

••Mta  or.  to-cilled,  exlrtnu  dry  arolkir 
*"•>     pK  0!  Ikt  ilrram  draining  it.    Thil 

Will  en  linly  depend*  upon  the  power  ol  the 

limiomly  to  the  stream  by  means  ol  concen- 
"Jicd  iptings  or  dilTused  seepage.  Mounlain 
ircu  ol  la.ooo  acres  and  upwards,  largely 

B!ib\c  rorVs  with  lew  water-bearing  listurei.  yii 
priiic  dimates.  towards  the  end  oi  the  driest  ei 
ikiicloie  solely  from  undtignund,  between  a  I 
tanci  of  a  cubic  loot  pet  M«>nd  per  tooo  acres. 
001  the  touts*  of  the  rivet  Severn,  ihe  head-wale 
•n  rhiifly  supplied  from  such  fotinllioni,  this  ra 
nA'.cniVy  change,  even  down  to  the  city  of  Wor 


TTiui.  lor  fiample,  on  1000  aciworlew.  It  eommonly  lallno  one- 
Iniliijficubic  loot,  and  upon  an  upland  Silurian aira of  040 acres. 
iiRiilSttncoiber  itei.  ID  Dne-thiny'filth  <rf  a  cubic  loot  per  iFCond 
pn  loCD  acm.    In  All  cue,  however.  Kime  o[  Ihe  water  probably 

eufd  (hrou^h  tbe  bedi  and  iiHiiia  of  nxkt  lo  an  adjoining  valley 
.  ne  11 1  loAfT  ^vel.  and  had  both  sirnants  been  gauged  the  avenge 
•ouTd  pmbably  have  been  coniidenbly  gro'et.  The  Thames  at 
TcdilinitaB.  fed  largely  From  cretaceout  area*,  fell  during  ten  daysm 
sptrmbrr  ilfg  (the  arliAcial  abstractions  for  ibCHipptyof  London 
Irini  iddcd)  to  about  one-iiilh  of  a  cubic  fool,  andiince  1BS0  the 
<l>iihiiH  ><>i  occiiiDnally  [alien.  In  each  of  six  other  nies.  10  about 
nr-^ra  ol  a  cubic  tool  per  iceond  per  lOOoacret.   Owing,  hovevtr. 
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Soi«/M,  initialed  by  the 
late  Mr  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  and  now  carried  on  by  Dr  H.  R. 
Kim.'    But  eicept  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  spent  years 


reliance  upon  aingte  gauges  in  Ihe  past  has  been  Ihe  cause  ol 
serious  errors  in  the  esUmated  relation  between  ninlall  and 
Bow  oS  the  ground. 


Tbe  uneerlainiin  art  itlnitnttd  by  the  (otlowing 


the  height  of  the  dotied  lines  above  the  datum  line-  Thus  on  the 
averiige.  gauge  C  recorded  90%  more  than  gauge  D  only  70  ft. 
dlstini^  while  at  C.  in  1S97.  the  rainlall  was  actually  Jo%  greater 
thin  ai  ]  only  $60  It.  away.  The  greatly  varying  diiinbuiuHi  of 
rainfall  over  that  lenglh  of  1600  ft.  it  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
measured  up«ardt  [rom  tbe  datum  to  have  been  remarkalilv  coo- 
sistent  in  the  three  years ;  and  itaeauie — the  path  necessarily  taken 
in  a  vertical  plane  by  the  prevailing  windt  blowing  from  A  towards 
N— alter  pauing  the  Keep  Innk  at  C  D— may  be  readily  understood. 
Such  eiamplei  itiaw  Ihe  importance  of  placing  any  taln-gauge,  ao  far 

incfin^lhal.  if  pioificed,  especially  in  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds.il  will  cut  the  mean  leveliol  Ihe  area  whow  mean  rainfall  IS 
intended  to  be  represented  byihi 
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they  contained  as  the  altitude  increased.  But  until  the  clouds  rise 
above  the  hill  there  is  an  obvious  countervailing  tendency  to  com- 
pression, and  in  steep  slopes  this  may  reduce  or  entirely  prevent  pre- 
cipitation until  the  summit  is'reached.  when  a  fall  of  pressure  with 
commotion  must  occur.  Very  high  mountain  ranges  usually  consist 
of  many  ridges,  among  which  rain-clouds  are  entangled  in  their 
ascent,  and  in  such  cases  precipitation  towards  the  windward  side  of 
the  main  range,  though  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  minor  ridges  of 
which  it  is  formed,  may  occur  to  so  large  an  extent  that  before  the 
summit  is  reached  the  clouds  are  exhausted  or  nearly  so,  and  in  this 
case  the  total  precipitation  is  less  on  the  leeward  than  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  tne  main  range;  but  in  the  moderate  heights  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  more  commonly  happens  from  the  causes  ex- 
plained that  precipitation  is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded  until  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  The  foUowmg  cause  also  contributes 
to  the  latter  effect.  Imagine  eleven  raindrops  A  to  K  to  fall  simul- 
taneously and  eoui-distantly  from  the  horizontal  plane  AM.  A  strong 
wind  is  urging  tne  drops  from  left  to  right.  The  drops  A  and  K  may 
be  readily  conceived  to  be  equally  diverted  by  the  wind,  and  to  fail 
near  the  tops  of  the  two  hills  respectl  vely .  Not  so  drop  C,  for  directly 
the  summit  is  passed  the  wind  necessarily  widens  out  vertically  and. 
having  a  greater  space  to  fill,  loses  forward  velocity.  It  may  even 
eddy  oacKwards,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrows,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  in  walking  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  flight  of^the  clouds,  to  find  tnat  the  rain  is  coming  from 
behind.  Much  the  same  tendency  exists  with  respect  to  all  drops 
between  B  and  E,  but  at  F  the  wind  has  begun  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  new  regime  and  to  assume  more  re^lar  forward  motion,  and 
as  j  is  approached,  where  vertical  contraction  of  the  passage  through 
which  the  wind  must  pass  takes  place,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  lift  the  raindrops  beyond  their  proper  limits.  The  general  effect 
is  that  the  rain  falling  from  between  G  and  K  is  spread  over  a  greater 
area  of  the  earth  G'K'  than  that  falling  from  the  equal  space  between 
B  and  F,  which  reaches  the  ground  within  the  smaller  area  B'F'. 
From  this  cause  also,  therefore,  the  leeward  side  of  the  valley  re- 
ceives more  rain  than  the  windvrard  side.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  prevaUing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  and  some  misapprehen- 
sion has  been  caused  by  the  bare,  but  perfectly  correct,  statement 
that  the  general  slope  towards  the  western  coast  u  wetter  than 
that  towards  the  eastern.  Over  the  whole  width  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  or  of  the  Welsh  mountain  ranges  only,  this  is  so; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  leeward  side  oian  individual  valley 
or  range  of  hills  generally  receives  more  rain  than  the  windward  side. 
Successive  abstraction  of  raindrops  as  the  rain-clouds  pass  over 
ridge  after  ridge  causes  a  gradually  diminishing  precipitation,  but 
this  is  generally  insufficient  to  reverse  the  local  conditions,  which 
tend  to  the  contrary  effect  in  individual  ranges.  The  neglect  of 
these  facts  has  led  to  many  errors  in  estimating  the  mean  rainfall  on 
watershed  areas  from  the  fall  observed  at  gauges  in  particular  parts 
of  those  areas. 

In  the  simplest  case  of  a  single  mountain  valley  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  an  impounding  reservoir,  the  rainfall  diouid  be  known  at 
five  points,  three  being  in  the  axis  of  the  valley,  of  which  one  is  near 
the  point  of  intersection  of  that  axis  with  the  boundary  of  the 
watershed.  Then,  in  order  to  connect  with  these  the  effect  of  the 
right-  and  left-hand  slopes,  there  should  be  at  least  one  gauge  on' each 
side  about  the  middle  height,  and  approximately  in  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  valley  passing  through  the  central  gauge:  The 
relative  depths  recorded  in  the  several  gauges  depend  mainly  upon 
the  direction  of  the  valley  and  steepness  of  the  bounding  hills.  The 
gauge  in  the  bottom  of  tne  valley  farthest  from  the  source  will  in  a 
wide  valley  generally  record  the  least  rainfall,  and  one  of  those  on 
the  south-west  side,  tne  highest.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  judicious 
placing  of  the  gauges,  bach  gauge  should  fiave  for  lo  or  15  yds. 
around  it  an  uninterrupted  plane  fairly  representing  the  general 
level  or  inclination,  as  tne  case  may  be,  of  the  ground  for  a  much 
larger  distance  around  it.  The  earliest  records  of  such  gauges 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  apparently  anomalous 
result  is  obtained,  the  cause  should  be  traced,  and  when  not  found 
in  the  gauge  itself,  or  in  its  treatment,  other  gau^  should  be  used  to 
check  It.  The  central  gauge  is  useful  for  correcting  and  checking  the 
others,  but  in  such  a  perfectly  simple  case  as  the  straight  valley 
above  assumed  it  may  be  omitted  in  calculating  the  results,  and  if 
the  other  four  jrauges  are  properly  placed,  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
their  results  will  probably  not  diner  widclv  from  the  true  mean  for 
the  valley.  But  such  records  carried  on  for  a  year  or  many  years 
would  anord  no  knowledge  of  the  "worst  conditions  that  could  arise 
in  longer  periods,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  much  older  gauges 
not  far  distant  aiid  subject  to  somewhat  nmiUr  conditions.  The 
nearer  such  long-period  gauges  are  to  the  local  gauges  the  more 
likely  are  their  records  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
work  of  the  late  Mr  JamcsGlaisher,F.R.S..  of  the  late  Mr  G.J.  Symons, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Meteorological  Office  and  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  vast  number  of  rain- 
gauges  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  found  that  the  mean  rainfall  over  a  long  period 
can  be  determined,  for  an  area  upon  which  the  actual  fall  is  known 
only  for  a  short  period,  by  a&sipiing  to  the  missing  years  of  the  short- 
period  gauges,  rainf.Tlls  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  those  of 
corresponding  years  in  the  long-period  gauges-  uiat  the  rainfalls  of 


the  known  years  in  the  short -period  gauges  bear  to  those  of  com- 
sponding  years  in  the  long-pcnod  gauges.  In  making  such  ooniQari- 
sons,  it  IS  always  desirable,  if  possible,  to  se^t  as  standards  loRg- 
period  gauges  which  are  so  situated  that  the  snort-period  district  lia 
between  them.  Where  suitably  placed  lon^-penod  gauges  obt. 
and  where  care  has  been  exercised  in  asoertaming  the  autnestidty 
of  their  records  and  in  making  the  comparisons,  tlie  short  records  d 
the  local  gauges  may  be  thus  carried  back  into  the  long  periods  vitk 
nearly  correct  results. 

Rainfall  is  proverbially  uncertain;  but  it  would  appear  froni  the 
most  trustworthy  records  that  at  any  given  place  the  total  rainfdl 
during  any  period  of  50  years  will  be  within  i  or  3  %  of  ttue  totsl 
rainfall  at  the  same  place  during  any  other  period  of  y»  years,  whtk 
the  records  of  any  period  of  25  yean  will  ^nerally  be  found  to  fall 
wiihia  3i  %  of  tlie  mean  of  50  years.  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to 
know  that  there  is  a  neariy  constant  ratio  on  any  gi\-en  area  itx- 
ceedin^  perhaps  1000  acres)  between  the  true  mean  annual  rabfall. 
the  rainfall  01  the  driest  year,  the  two  driest  oonsecotive  >'cars 
and  any  other  groups  of  driest  consecutive  years.  Thus  in  aoy 
period  of  50  years  the  driest  year  (not  at  an  individual  gauge  ba 
upon  such  an  area)  will  be  about  63%  of  the  mean  tor  the  50 
years. 

That  in  the  two  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  aboat  75%af  ibe 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  three  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  about  80%  of  tie 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  four  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  about  83  %  of  tk 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  five  driest  consecutive  yean  will  be  about  65%  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  yean. 

That  in  the  six  driest  consecutive  yean  will  be  about  86}  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  variations  of  actual  rainfall  produced  by 
irregular  surface  levels,  the  very  small  area  of  a  single  cain-gauce  s 
subject  to  much  greater  variat'ions  in  short  periods  than  can  posu^ 
occur  over  larger  areas.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  regarding  only  tVe 
mean  rainfall  of  'se\-eral  gauges  over  a  series  of  yean,  we  compare  the 
relative  falls  in  short  inter\'als  of  time  among  gauges  yiMiag  (l« 
same  general  averages,  the  discrepancies  prove  to  be  very  gnat.  acJ 
it  follows  that  the  maximum  possible  intensity  of  discharge  froa 
different  areas  rapidly  increases  as  the  sice  of  the  watershed  dccreasn. 
Extreme  cases  ot  local  discharge  are  due  to  the  p^mmkena  knovn 
in  America  as  "  cloud-bunts,'  which  occastonadiy  occur  in  Great 
Britain  and  result  in  discharges,  the  intensities  of  which  have  rarefy 
been  recorded  by  rain-gauges.  The  periods  of  such  discharges  aie 
so  short,  their  positions  so  isolated  and  the  areas  affected  so  sDall. 
that  we  have  little  or  no  exact  knowledge  concerning  them,  though 
their  disastrous  results  are  well  known.  They  do  not  directlv  afiect 
the  question  of  supply,  but  may  very  leriously  affect  tlie  woikt  fros 
which  that  supply  is  given. 

Where  in  this  article  the  term  "  evaporation  "  is  oscd  aiosie, 
it  is  to  be  understood  to  include  absorption  by  vegetatioa. 
Of  the  total  quantity  of  rainfall  a  very  variable  pro-    ^^       , 
portion  is  rapidly  absorbed  or  re-evaporated.    Thtis    u^m  wmt 
in  the  western  mountain  districts  of  Great  Britain,    at'si* 
largely  composed  of  nearly  impermeable  rocks  more    '^*' 
or  less  covered  with  pasture  and  moorland,  the  water  evapmated 
and  absorbed  by  vegetation  is  from  13  to  15  in.  out  of  a  raisf^O 
of  80  in.,  or  from  16  to  19%,  and  is  nearly  constant  down  to 
about  60  in.,  where  the  proportion  of  loss  is  therefore  fmn  t\ 
to  25%.  The  Severn  down  to  Worcester,  draining  i,»56,ooo  acRs 
of  generally  flatter  land  largely  of  the  same  litholoipcal  character, 
gave  in  the  dry  season  from  the  xst  of  July  1887  to  the  30th 
of  June  1888  a  loss  of  i7'93  in.  upon  a  rainfall  of  S7*34  in.  01 
about  66%;  while  in  the  wet  season,  ist  of  July  1882  to  the 
30th  of  June  1883,  the  loss  was  a  1-09  fn.  upon  a  rainfall  oi 
43-36  in.,  or  only  49%.    Upon  the  Thames  basas  down  to 
Teddington,  having  an  area  of  3,353,000  acres,  the  loss  in  the 
dry  season  from  the  ist  of  July  1890  to  the  30th  of  June  iBgt 
was  17* 22  in.  out  of  a  rainfall  of  31*63  in.,  ot  79%;  while  ia 
the  wet  season,  ist  of  July  x888  to  the  30th  of  June  1&S9,  it  was 
18-96  out  of  29*32  in.,  or  only  65%.    In  the  eastern  counties 
the  rainfall  is  lower  and  the  evaporation  aj^roximatdy  i>je 
same  as  upon  the  Thames  area,  so  that  the  percentage  of  W)^ 
is  greater.    But  these  are  merely  broad  examples  and  averaecs 
of  many  still  greater  variations  over  smaller  areas.    Tbey  show 
generally  that,  as  the  rainfall  increases  on  any  given  arta.c\'apcra- 
tion  increases,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.    Agpin,  the  lca» 
from  a  given  rainfall  depends  greatly  upon  the  previotis  seixscn. 
An  inch  falling  in  a  single  day  on  a  saturated  mountain  vxx 
will  nearly  all  reach  the  rivers,  but  if  it  falls  during  a  drou<hi 
scvcn-cighths  may  be  lost  so  far  as  the  period  of  Ibe  drought 
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is  concerned.  In  such  a  case  most  of  the  water  is  absorbed  by 
the  few  upper  inches  of  soil,  only  to  be  re-evaporated  during  the 
next  few  days,  and  the  small  proportion  which  sinks  into  the 
ground  prol^ably  issues  in  springs  many  months  later.  Thus 
the  actual  yield  of  rainfall  to  the  streams  depends  largely  upon 
the  mode  of  its  time-distribution,  and  without  a  knowlcxlge 
of  this  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  yield  of  a  particular 
rainfall.  In  estimating  the  evaporation  to  be  deducted  from 
the  rainfall  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  flow  into  a 
reservoir,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  from  a 
constant  water  surface  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
from  the  intermittently  saturated  land  surface.  Even  neglecting 
the  isolated  and  local  discharges  due  to  excessive  and  generally 
onrecordcd  rainfall,  the  variation  in  the  discharge  of  all  streams, 
and  especially  of  mountain  streams,  is  very  great.  We  have 
seen  that  the  average  flow  from  mountain  areas  in  Great  Britain 
towards  the  end  of  a  dry  season  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  second  per  xooo  acres.  Adopting  this  general 
minimum  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  the  flow  from  such  areas  up 
to  about  5000  acres,  whose  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds  50  in., 
may  be  expected  occasionally  to  reach  3cx>  cub.  ft.,  or  1500  such 
units;  whUc  from  similar  areas  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  with 
the  same  mean  rainfall  the  discharge  sometimes  reaches  1 300  or 
1300  such  units.  It  is  well  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  from  much  larger  areas  but  with  lower  mean  rainfall. 
The  Thames  at  Teddington  has  been  continuously  gauged  by 
the  Thames  Conservators  since  1883,  and  the  Severn  at  Worcester 
by  the  writer,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  during 
the  10  years  i88x  to  1890  inclusive.  The  highest  flood,  common 
(0  the  two  periods,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
February  1883.  On  that  occasion  the  Thames  records  gave  a 
discharge  of  7*6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  xooo  acres,  and  the 
Severn  records  a  discharge  of  8*6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000 
ncm,  or  38  and  43  respectively  of  the  above  units;  while  in 
February  x88i,.bdfore  the  Thames  gaugings  were  commenced, 
the  Severn  had  risen  to  47  of  such  units,  and  subsequently  in 
May  1886  rose  to  50  such  units,  though  the  Thames  about  the 
same  time  only  rose  to  13.  But  in  November  1894  the  Thames 
rose  to  about  80  such  units,  and  old  records  on  the  Severn 
bridges  show  that  that  river  must  on  many  occasions  have  risen 
to  considerably  over  xoo  units.  In  both  these  cases  the  natural 
maximum  discharge  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  storage 
produced  by  artificial  canalization  of  the  rivers. 

These  illustrations  of  the  enormous  variability  of  discharge 
serve  to  ezphun  what  is  popularly  so  little  understood,  namely, 

the  advantage  which  riparian  owners,  or  other  persons 
uSm"  interested  in  a  given  stream,  may  derive  from  works 
v«w.       conttructed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 

the  water  of  that  stream— it  may  be  to  a  totally 
different  watershed — for  the  purposes  of  a  town  supply.  Under 
modem  legislation  no  such  abstraction  of  water  is  usually 
allowed,  even  if  limited  to  times  of  flood,  except  on  condition 
of  an  augmentation  of  the  natural  dry-weather  flow,  and  this 
condition  at  once  involves  the  construction  of  a  reservoir.  The 
water  supplied  to  the  stream  from  such  a  reservoir  is  known 
u  "  compensation  water,"  and  is  generally  a  first  charge  upon 
the  works.  This  water  is  usually  given  as  a  continuous  and 
uniform  flow,  but  in  special  cases,  for  the  convenience  of  mill- 
o^niers,  as  an  intermittent  one.'  In  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  it  generally  amounts  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  so-called  "  available  supply."  In  Wales  it  is  usually 
about  one-fourth,  and  elsewhere  still  less;  but  in  any  case  it 
amounts  to  many  times  the  above  unit  of  one-fifth  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  second  per  xooo  acres.  Thus  the  benefit  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  the  riparian  owners  generally  is  beyond  all  question;  but 
the  cost  to  the  water  authority  of  conferring  that  benefit  is 
ilao  very  great — commonly  (according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
Batand  flow  intended  to  be  rendered  uniform)  ao  to  35%  of 

*Tbe  volume  of  compensation  water  is  usually  fixed  as  a  given 
iraction  o(  the  ao-called  available  supply  "  (which  by  a  convention 
that  has  served  its  purpose  well,  is  understood  to  be  the  average  flow 
«f  the  «raun  during  the  three  consecutive  driest  years). 


the  whole  expenditure  upon  the  reservoir  works.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  proportioning  of  the  size  of  a 
reservoir  to  its  work  was  a  very  rough  operation.  yhUpt 
There  were  few  rainfall  statistics,  little  was  known  atnmm 
of  the  total  loss  by  evaporation,  and  still  less  of  its  *^** 
distribution  over  the  different  periods  of  dry  and 
wet  weather.  Certain  general  principles  have  since  been  laid 
down,  and  within  the  proper  limits  of  their  application  have 
proved  excellent  guides.  In  conformity  with  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  (by  which  compensation  water  is  determined 
as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  average  flow  during  the  three  driest 
consecutive  years)  the  available  supply  or  flow  from  a  given 
area  is  still  understood  to  be  the  average  annual  rainfall  during 
those  years,  less  the  corresponding  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  vegetation.  But  this  is  evidently  only  the  case  when  the 
reservoir  impounding  the  water  from  such  an  area  is  of  just 
sufficient  capacity  to  equalize  that  flow  without  possible  exhaus- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  three  summers.  If  the  reservoir  were 
larger  it  might  equalize  the  flow  of  the  four  or  more  driest 
consecutive  years,  which  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  three;  if  smaller,  we  might  only  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  average  of  the  flow  of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years,  and 
there  are  many  reservoirs  which  will  not  yield  continuously 
the  average  flow  of  the  stream  even  in  the  single  driest  year. 
With  further  experience  it  has  become  obvious  that  very  few 
reservoirs  are  capable  of  equalizing  the  full  flow  of  the  three 
consecutive  driest  years,  and  each  engineer,  in  estimating  the 
yield  of  such  reservoirs,  has  deducted  from  the  quantity  ascer- 
tained on  the  assumption  that  they  do  so,  a  certain  quantity 
representing,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  overflow  which  in 
one  or  more  of  such  yeais  might  be  lost  from  the  reservoir. 
The  actual  size  of  the  reservoir  which  would  certainly  yield 
the  assumed  supply  throughout  the  driest  periods  has  therefore 
been  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Empirical  rules  have  grown 
up  assigning  to  each  district,  according  to  its  average  rainfall, 
a  particular  number  of  days'  supply,  independently  of  any  inflow, 
as  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  secure  a  given  yield 
throughout  the  driest  seasons.  But  any  such  generalizations 
are  dangerous  and  have  frequently  led  to  disappointment  and 
sometimes  to  needless  expenditure.  The  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  in  such  matters  will  always  be  necessary,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  important  to  formulate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
conditions  upon  which  that  judgment  should  be  based.  Thus 
in  order  to  determine  truly  the  continuously  available  discharge 
of  any  stream,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  mean  flow 
of  the  stream,  as  represented  by  the  rainfall  less  the  evaporation, 
but  also  the  least  favourable  distribution  of  that  flow  throughout 
any  year. 

The  most  trying  time-distribution  of  which  the  author  has  had 
experience  in  tne  United  Kingdom,  or  which  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  from  a  comparison  of  rainfalls  upon  nearly  impermeable 
areas  exceeding  1000  acres,  is  graphically  represented  by  the  thick 
irregular  line  in  the  left-hand  half  of  fig.  ^,  where  the  total  flow  for 
the  driest  year  measures  100  on  the  vertical  percentage  scale;  the 
horizontal  time  scale  being  divided  into  calendar  months. 

The  diagram  applies  to  ordinary  areas  suitable  for  reservoir  con- 
struction k'ld  in  wnich  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  reaches  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  per  1000  acres.  Correspondingly, 
the  straight  line  a  a  represents  uniformly  distributed  supply,  also 
cumulatively  recorded,  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  over  the  same 
period.  But,  apart  from  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  consumption 
which  may  be  equalized  by  local  "  service  reservoirs."  uniform 
distribution  of  supply  throughout  twTlve  months  is  rarely  what  we 
require:  and  to  represent  the  demand  in  most  towns  correctly,  we 
should  increase  the  angle  of  this  line  to  the  horizontal  during  the 
summer  and  diminish  it  during  the  winter  months,  as  indicatra  by 
the  dotted  lines  b  b.  The  most  notable  features  of  this  particular 
diagram  are  as  follows:  Up  to  the  end  of  59  days  (to  the  38th  Febru- 
ary) the  rate  of  flow  is  shown,  by  the  greater  steepness  of  the  thick 
line,  to  be  greater  than  the  mean  for  the  year,  and  the  surplus 
water — about  xi%  of  the  flow  during  the  year — must  be  stored; 
but  during  the  184  days  between  this  and  the  end  of  the  34^rd  day 
(31st  August)  the  rate  of  flow  is  generally  below  the  mean,  while  from 
that  day  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  again  for  the  most  part  above  the 
mean.  Now,  in  order  that  a  reservoir  may  enable  the  varying  flow, 
represented  cumulatively  by  the  irregular  line,  to  be  discharged  in 
a  continuous  and  uniform  flow  to  satisfy  a  demand  represented 
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cumulatively  by  the  straight  line  a  a,  its  capacity  must  be  such  that 
it  will  hold  not  only  the  1 1  %  surplus  of  the  same  year,  but  that,  on 
June  loth,  when  this  surplus  has  been  used  to  satisfy  the  demand,  it 
will  still  contain  the  water  c  d — 19% — stored  from  a  previous  year; 
otherwise  between  June  loth  and  August  31st  the  reservoir  will  be 
empty  and  only  the  drv  weather  flow  of  the  stream  will  be  available 
for  supply.  In  short,  it  the  reservoir  is  to  equalize  the  whole  flow  of 
this  year,  it  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  deficiency 
c  (/  of  the  cumulative  flow  below  the  cumulative  demand,  plus  the 

¥eatest  excess  «/of  the  cuijnulative  flow  over  the  cumulative  aemand. 
his  capacity  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  line  a'a'  (drawn 
parallel  to  a  a  from  the  point  of  maximum  surplus/)  vertically  above 
the  point  of  greatest  deficiency  c,  and  equal,  on  the  vertical  scale,  to 
the  difference  between  the  height  c-48%  and  2-78%  or  30%  of 
the  stream-flow  during  the  driest  year.  A  reservoir  so  proportioned 
to  the  stream-flow  with  a  proper  addition  to  avoid  drawing  off  the 
bottom  water,  would  probably  be  safe  in  Great  Britain  in  any  year 
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for  a  uniform  demand  eoual  to  the  cumulative  stream-flow;  or.  if  it 
failed,  that  failure  would  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  would 
probably  only  occur  once  in  jjo  years. 

It  may  be  at  first  sieht  objected  that  a  case  is  assumed  In  which 
there  is  no  overflow  before  the  reservoir  begins  to  fall,  and  therefore 
no  such  loss  as  generally  occurs  from  that  cause.  This  is  true,  but  it 
is  only  so  because  we  have  made  our  reservoir  large  enough  to  contain 
in  addition  to  its  stock  of  19^0,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all  the 
surplus  water  that  passes  during  the  earlier  montns  in  this  driest  year 
with  its  least  favourable  time-distribution  of  flow.  Experience 
shows,  in  fact,  that  if  a  different  distribution  of  the  assumed  rainfall 
occurs,  that  distribution  will  not  try  the  reservoir  more  severely  while 
the  hitherto  assumed  uniform  rate  of  demand  is  maintained.  But,  as 
above  stated,  the  time-distribution  of  demand  is  never  quite  uniform. 
The  particular  drought  shown  on  the  diagram  is  the  result  of  an 
exceptionally  early  ocficiency  of  rainfall  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  variation  of  cicmand  shown  by  the  dotted  line  h  b,  is  the  mont 
trying  condition.  The  reservoir  begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  continues  to  do  so  with  few  and  short  exceptions  until  the  end  of 
August,  and  it  so  happens  that  about  the  end  of  August  this  dotted 
line,  b  b  representing  actual  cumulative  demand,  crosses  the  straight 
line  a  a  of  uniform  demand,  so  that  the  excess  of  deniand,  represented 
by  the  slope  from  June  to  September,  is  balanced  by  the  deficiency  of 
demand,  represented  by  the  flatter  slope  in  the  first  five  months, 
except  as  regards  the  small  quantity  b  e  near  the  end  of  February, 
which,  not  having  been  drawn  off  duringjanuary  and  February,  must 
overflow  before  tne  end  of  February.  To  avoid  this  loss  the  11  %  is 
in  this  case  to  be  increased  by  the  small  quantity  b  e  determined  by 
examination  of  the  variation  of  the  actual  from  a  constant  demand. 


After  the  reservoir  begins  to  fall — in  this  case  at  the  end  o(  Fdmary 
— no  ordinary  change  in  the  variation  c^  demand  can  afiea  the 
question,  subject  of  course  to  the  cumulative  demand  not  exceedinf 
ttie  reservoir  yield  for  the  assumed  year  of  minimum  rainfall    u 
assuming  a  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  below  the  oMaa. 
resulting  in  an  overflow  equal  in  this  case  to  &  «  at  the  end  of  Febmary 
and  increasing  our  reservoir  to  meet  it,  we  assume  also  that  some 
additional  supply  to  that  reservoir  beyond  the  1 1  %  of  the  stmin- 
flow  from  the  driest  year  can  be  obtained  from  the  previous  >T4r. 
In  relation  to  this  supply  from  the  previous  year  the  roost  tninf 
assumption  is  that  the  ramfall  of  that  year,  to|^hcr  with  that  of  tbe 
driest  year,  will  be  the  rainfall  of  the  two  driest  consecutive  yttn. 
We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  rainfall  of  the  driest  of  50  >'csn 
is  about  63%  of  the  mean,  that  of  the  driest  two  consrcuti^t 
years  is  about  75%  of  the  mean.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  yrar 
immediately  preceding  the  driest  cannot  have  a  rainfall  less  ihaa 
about  87  %  01  the  mean*    Aa  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  a  dcduaioo 

lying  between  a  constant  figure  and  a 
direct  proportional  to  tbe  rainfall,  vr 
should  err  on  the  safe  side  in  assuraini 
the  flow  in  the  second  driest  year  to  be 
increased  proportionally  to  the  rainfall 
or  by  the  diftennce  between  63  and  87 
equu  to  34%  of  the  mean  of  50  \-can. 
This  34  %  of  the  50  yean'  mean  flov  it 
38  %  of  the  driest  year's  Bow  in  fig.  3, 
and  is  therefore  much  moce  thaa 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  reservoir  brgia- 
ning  the  driest  year  with  a  stock  equal 
to  the  greatest  deficiency — loV-of 
the  cumulative  flow  of  that  year  bryoad 
the  cumulative  demand. 

But  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
reservoirs  intended  to  yield  a  supply 
of  water  equal  to  the  mean  flow  of 
two,  three  or  more  years,  the  error. 
though  on  the  safe  side,  caused  by 
assuming  the  evaporation  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rainfall,  is  too  great 
to  be  neglected.  The  evaporaiion 
slightly  increases  as  the  rainfall  in- 
creases, but  at  nothing  like  so  high 
a  rate.  Having  determined  tbti 
evaporation  for  the  second  driest  con- 
secutive year  and  deducted  it  from 
the  rainfall — which,  as  above  staled, 
cannot  be  less  than  87  %  of  the  mcia 
of  50  years — we  may,  as  shown  oa 
fig.  3,  extend  our  cumulalivx  diagram 
of  demand  and  flow  into  the  restnxsr 
from  one  to  two  years. 

The  whole  diagram  shows,  by  tbe 
greater  gradient  of  the  unbroken 
straight  lines,  the  greater  demand 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  necessary  to  equalize  tbe  flov 
of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years.  The  new  capacity  is  eiih«T 
c  hor^  h\  whichever,  in  the  particular  case  under  invest igaiica, 
is  the  greater.  In  the  ilhistralion  the  c'  A'  is  a  little  greater, 
measuring  47I  %  of  the  flow  of  the  driest  year.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  group  in  a  single  diagram  any  number  of  consecutive 
driest  years,  and  either  ascertain  the  reservoir  capacity  necessary 
for  a  given  uniform  yield  (represented  cumulatively  by  a  straight 
line  corresponding  with  aV,  but  drawn  over  all  the  years  instead 
of  one),  or  conversely,  having  set  up  a  vertical  from  the  most 
trying  point  in  the  line  of  cumulative  flow  {c  or  c'  in  fig  3— 
'representing,  in  percentage  of  the  total  annual  flow  of  the  driest 
year,  the  capacity  of  reservoir  which  it  may  be  convenient  10 
provide)  we  may  draw  a  straight  line  a'"  a'**  of  uniform  yield 
from  the  head  of  that  vertical  to  the  previous  point  of  maximum 
excess  of  cumulative  flow.  The  line  a'  a'  drawn  from  zero 
parallel  to  the  first  line,  produced  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
diagram,  will  cut  the  vertical  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  the 
percentage  of  the  driest  year's  flow  which  may  be  safely  drawn 
continuously  from  the  reservoir  throughout  the  two  years.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  any  irregularity  in  the  rate  of  supply 
from  the  reservoir  may  occur  between  the  critical  perMxh  of 
maximum  excess  of  cumulative  flow  and  maximum  deficiency 
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of  cumulative  flow  (/  and  e  respectively,  in  the  one  year  diagram) 
which  does  not  increase  the  aggregate  cumulative  supply 
between  those  points,  or  cause  the  line  of  cumulative  supply 
from  the  reservoir  to  cut  the  line  of  cumulative  flow  into  it. 

From  diagrams  constructed  upon  these  principles,  the  general 
diagram  (fig.  4}  has  been  produced.  To  illustrate  its  use,  assume  the 
case  of  a  mean  rainfall  of  50  in.,  figured  in  the  right-hand  column  at 
the  end  of  a  curved  line,  and  of  14  in.  of  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  vegetation  as  stated  in  the  note  on  the  diagram.  The  ordmate 
to  any  point  upon  this  curved  line  then  represents  on  the  left-hand 
scale  the  maximum  continuous  yield  per  day  for  each  acre  of  drainage 
area,  from  a  reservoir  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
abscissa.  As  an  example,  assume  that  we  can  conveniently  construct 
a  reservoir  to  contain,  in  addition  to  bottom  water  not  to  be  used, 
200,000  gallons  for  each  acre  of  the  watershed  above  the  point  of 
interception  by  the  proposed  dam.  We  find  on  the  left-hand  scale  of 
yield  tnat  the  height  of  the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  50-inch  mean  rain- 
tall  curve  from  300,000  on  the  capacity  scale,  is  1457  gallons  per  day 
per  acre;  and  the  straight  radial  line,  which  cuts  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  curved  line  and  the  co-ordinates,  tells  us  that  this 
reservoir  will  equalise  the  flow  of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years. 
Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  equalize  the  flow  of  the  three  driest  con- 
secutive years  we  change  the  co-ordinates  to  the  radial  line  figured  5, 
and  thus  find  that  the  available  capacity  of  the  reservoir  must  be 
276,000  gallons  per  acre,  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  additional 
expense  of  such  a  reservoir  we  shall  increase  the  daily  yield  to  161  a 
gallons  per  acre.  In  the  same  manner  it  will  be  founa  that  by  means 
of  a  reservoir  having  an  available  capacity  of  only  118,000  gallons 
per  acre  of  the  watershed,  we  may  with  the  same  rainfall  and  evapora- 
tion secure  a  daily  supply  of  1085  gallons  per  acre.  In  this  case  the 
left-hand  radial  line  passes  through  the  point  at  which  the  co- 
ordinates meet,  showing  that  the  reservoir  will  just  equalise  the  flow 
of  the  driest  year.  Similariy,  the  yield  from  any  given  reservoir, 
or  the  capacity  required  for  any  yield,  corresponding  with  any  mean 
rainfall  from  30  to  100  in.,  and  with  the  flow  over  any  period,  from 
the  driest  year  to  the  six  or  more  consecutive  driest  years,  may  be 
determined  from  the  diagram. 

It  u  instructive  to  note  the  ratio  of  increase  of  reservoir  capacity 
and  yidd  respectively  for  any  given  rainfall.  Thus,  assuming  a 
mean  rainfall  of  60  in.  during  50  years,  subject  to  evaporation  and 
absorption  equal  to  14  in.  throughout  the  dry  period  under  considera- 
tion, we  find  from  the  diagram  the  following  quantities  (in  gallons 
per  acre  of  drainage  area)  and  corresponding  ratios:— 
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303 
9-7 
5-3 
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On  comparing  columns  3  and  6  or  a  and  7  it  appears  that  ao  great  is 
the  increase  required  in  the  sire  01  a  reservoir  in  relation  to  its  in- 
creased yield,  that  only  in  the  most  favourable  places  for  reservoir 
construction,  or  under  the  most  pressing  need,  can  it  be  worth  while 
to  go  beyond  the  capacity  necessary  to  render  uniform  the  flow  of  the 
two  or  three  driest  consecutive  years. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  diagram  fig.  4  does  not 
relieve  the  reader  from  any  exercise  of  judgment,  except  as  regards 
the  net  capacity  of  reservoirs  when  the  necessary  data  have  oeen 
obtained.  It  is  merely  a  geometrical  determination  of  the  conditions 
necessarily  consequent  in  England.  Scotland  and  Wales,  upon  ajgiven 
mean  rainfall  over  many  years,  upon  evaporation  and  absorption  in 

Particular  years  (both  of  which  he  must  judge  or  determine  for 
imself ).  and  upon  certain  limiting  variations  oithe  rainfall,  already 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  numerous  records  maintained  in  Great 
Britain  for  more  than  50  years.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  total  captacity  of  a  reservoir  must  be  greater  than  its  net  available 
capacity,  in  order  that  in  the  driest  seasons  fish  life  may  be  main- 
tamed  and  no  foul  water  may  be  drawn  off. 

Applied  to  most  parts  of  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  diagram  will  give  results  rather  unduly  on  the  safe  side,  as  the 
extreme  annual  variations  of  rainfall  are  less  than  in  most  ptarts  of 
Great  Britain.  Throughout  Europe  the  annual  variations  follow 
nearly  the  same  law  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  some  parts  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  in  a  single  year  is  often  more  trying.  The 
droughts  are  longer,  and  the  rain,  when  it  falls,  especially  ak»ng  the 


Mediterranean  coast,  is  often  concentrated  into  shorter  periods. 
Moreover,  it  often  falls  upon  sun-heated  rocks,  thus  increasing  tkc 
evaporatbn  for  the  time;  but  gaugings  made  by  the  writer  in  tbc 
northern  Apennines  indicate  that  this  rocs  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  fall  and  of  the  consequent  Bow.  la 
such  regions,  therefore,  for  reservoirs  equalising  the  flow  of  3  or  morr 
years,  the  capacity  necessary  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
required  in  Great  Britain.  As  the  tropics  are  approached,  even  is 
mountain  districts,  the  irregularities  become  greater,  and  occastoo- 
ally  the  rainy  season  is  entirely  absent  for  a  single  year,  thmigh  tbc 
mean  rainfall  is  considerable. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the  collection  and  storage 
of  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  flows  over  the  sttrfaa  of 
nearly  impermeable  areas.  Upon  such  areas  the 
loss  by  percolation  into  the  ground,  not  retrieved  in  mm4 
the  form  of  springs  above  the  point  of  interceptioB 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  only  loss  to  the  stream 
is  that  already  considered  of  re-evaporation  into  the  air  and  of 
absorption  by  vegetation.  But  the  crust  of  the  earth  varies 
from  almost  complete  impermeability  to  almost  complete 
permeability.  Among  the  sedimentary  rocks  we  have,  (or 
example,  in  the  day  sUtes  of  the  Silurian  formations,  rocb 
no  less  cracked  and  fissured  than  others,  but  generally  qaite 
impermeable  by  reason  of  the  joints  being  packed  with  the  very 
fine  clay  resulting  from  the  nibbing  of  ^te  upon  slate  in  the 
earth  movements  to  which  the  cracks  are  due.  In  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  the  Greensand  and  the  upper  Chalk,  we  find  the 
opposite  extremes;  while  the  igneous  rocks  are  for  the  most 
part  only  permeable  in  virtue  of  the  open  fissures  tbey  contain. 
Wherever,  below  the  surface,  there  are  pores  or  open  fissures, 
water  derived  from  rainfall  is  (except  in  the  rare  oues  of  displace- 
ment by  gas)  found  at  levels  above  the  sea  determined  by  the 
resistance  of  solids  to  its  passage  towards  some  neighbouring 
sea,  lake  or  watercourse.  Any  such  level  is  commoidy  kton 
as  the  level  of  saturation.  The  positions  of  springs  are  deter- 
mined by  permeable  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below  the  general  level  of  saturation,  and  frequently  also  by  the 
holding  up  of  that  level  locally  by  comparatively  impermeable 
strata,  sometimes  combined  with  a  fault  or  a  synclinal  foJd  of 
the  strata,  forming  the  more  permeable  portion  into  an  under- 
ground basin  or  channel  lying  within  comparatively  impermeable 
boundaries.  At  the  lower  lips  or  at  the  most  permeable  parts 
of  these  basins  or  channels  such  rainfall  as  does  not  flow  over  the 
surface,  or  is  not  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  aad 
does  not,  while  still  below  grotmd  reach  the  level  ol  the  sea, 
issues  as  springs,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  flow  of  ri\'en 
and  streams  during  prolonged  droughts.  The  average  \'olurae 
in  dry  weather,  of  such  fiow,  generally  reduced  to  terms  of  the 
fraction  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  per  thousand  acres  of  the 
contributing  area,  is  commonly  known  in  water  engineering 
as  the  "  dry  weather  flow  "  and  its  volume  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  as  the  "  extreme  dry  weather  flow." 

Perennial  springs  of  large  volume  rarely  occur  in  Great 
Britain  at  a  sufficient  height  to  afford  supplies  by  gravitation; 
but  from  the  limestones  of  Italy  and  many  other 

parts  of  the  world  very  considerable  volumes  issue  

far  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  tliusAvailable,  without 
pumping,  for  the  supply  of  distant  towns.  On  a  small  scale, 
however,  springs  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  there  are  no  formations,  except  perhaps  blown  sand,  which  do 
not  vary  greatly  in  their  resistance  to  the  percolation  of  water, 
and  therefore  tend  to  produce  overflow  from  underground  at 
some  points  above  the  valley  levels.  But  even  the  rural  popula- 
tions have  generally  found  surface  springs  insufficiently  constant 
for  their  use  and  have  adopted  the  obvious  remedy  of  sinking 
wells.  Hence,  throughout  the  world  we  find  the  shallow  w«Q 
still  very  common  in  rural  districts.  The  shallow  well,  however, 
rarely  supplies  enough  water  for  more  than  a  few  houses,  axni 
being  commonly  situated  near  to  those  houses  the  water  is  oftea 
seriously  polluted.  Deep  wells  owe  their  comparative  immunity 
from  pollution  to  the  circumstances  that  the  larger  quantity 
of  water  yielded  renders  it  worth  while  to  pump  that  water  and 
convey  it  by  pipes  from  comparatively  unpolluted  areas;  aivd 
that  any  impurities  in  the  water  must  ha\'e  passed  through  a 
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considerable  dq>th,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them  through 
I  grat  length  of  filtering  material,  and  must  have  taken  so 
bog  a  time  to  reach  the  well  that  their  organic  character  has 
disappeared.  The  principal  water-bearing  formations,  utilized 
in  Great  Britain  by  means  of  deep  wells,  are  the  Chalk  and  the 
Nev  Red  Sandstone.  The  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk  are  perme- 
able almost  through  their  mass.  They  hold  water  like  a  sponge, 
but  part  with  it  under  pressure  to  fissures  by  which  they  are 
intersected,  and,  in  tfie  case  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  to  ducts  following 
beds  of  flints.  A  well  sunk  in  these  formations  without  striking 
my  fissure  or  water-bearing  flint  bed,  receives  water  only  at 
a  very  slow  rate;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  one  or 
moce  of  the  natural  water-ways,  the  quantity  of  water  capable 
of  being  drawn  from  it  will  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  a  notable  peculiarity  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk 
formations  tliat  below  their  present  valleys  the  underground 
valet  passes  more  freely  than  elsewhere.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chalk  fissures  are  almost  invariably  rounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  erosion  of  carbonic  acid  carried  from  the 
iurface  by  the  water  passing  through  them.  These  fissures 
t<^e  the  (dace  of  the  streams  in  an  impermeable  area,  and  those 
beneath  the  valleys  must  obviously  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
niore  water  from  the  surface,  and  thus  be  brought  in  contact 
*ith  more  carbonic  acid,  than  similar  fissures  elsewhere.  Hence 
the  best  position  for  a  well  in  the  Chalk  is  generally  that  over 
vbich,  if  the  strata  were  impermeable,  the  largest  quantity  of 
sorfaoe  water  would  flow.  The  Lower  Chalk  formation  is  for 
the  roost  part  impermeable,  though  it  contains  many  ruptures 
and  dislocations  or  smashes,  in  the  interstices  of  which  large 
bodies  of  water,  received  from  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk, 
lu^y  be  naturally  stored,  or  which  may  merely  form  passages 
for  water  derived  from  the  Upper  Chalk.  Thus  despite  the 
unpermeability  of  its  mass  large  springs  are  occasionally  found 
to  issue  from  the  Lower  Chalk.  A  striking  example  is  that 
^wn  ts  Lydden  Spout,  under  Abbot's  Clifif,  near  Dover. 
In  practice  it  is  usual  in  chalk  formations  to  imitate  artificially 
tJtt  action  of  such  underground  watercourses,  by  driving  from 
tbe  wdl  small  tunnels,  or  "  adits  "  as  they  are  called,  below  the 
«ater4evd,  to  intercept  fissures  and  water-bearing  beds,  and 
tbiH  to  extend  the  collecting  area. 

Next  in  unportance  to  the  Chalk  formations  as  a  source  of 
nndergroond  water  supply  comes  the  Trias  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, consisting  in  Great  Britain  of  two  main  divisions,  the 
Keuper  above  and  the  Bunter  below.  With  the  exception 
rf  the  Red  Marls  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Keuper,  most 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  permeable,  and  some  parts  contain, 
vheo  saturated,  even  more  water  than  solid  chalk;  but,  just 
as  ID  the  case  of  the  chalk,  a  well  or  borehole  in  the  sandstone 
yidds  very  little  water  unless  it  strikes  a  fissure;  hence,  in  New 
Red  ^dstone,  also,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  form  tmderground 
chambefs  or  adits  in  search  of  additional  fissures,  and  sometimes 
to  sink  many  vertical  boreholes  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

As  the  formation  approaches  the  condition  of  pure  sand,  the 
vatcr-bcaring  property  of  any  given  mass  increases,  but  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  water  from  it  without  admixture 
of  sand  also  increases.  In  sand  below  water  there  are, 
of  course,  no  open  fissures,  and  even  if  adits  could  be 
Qxftilly  empbyed,  the  cost  of  constructing  and  lining  them 
tkroagh  the  loose  sand  would  b«  prohibitive.  The  well  itself 
Bust  be  lined;  and  its  yield  is  therefore  confined  to  such  water 
aa  can  be  drawn  through  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  lining 
without  setting  up  a  sufiBdent  velocity  to  cause  any  sand  to 
flow  with  the  water.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  sand  formations, 
oaly  shaDow  wells  or  small  boreholes  are  commonly  found. 
hsagiAe  for  a  moment  that  the  sand  graiiui  were  by  any  means 
rendered  immobile  without  change  in  the  permeability  of  their 
iatmpaces;  we  could  then  dispense  with  the  iron  or  brickwork 
lining  of  the  well ;  but  as  there  would  still  be  no  cracks  or  fissures 
to  extend  the  area  of  percolating  water  exposed  to  the  open 
»til,  the  yield  would  be  very  small.  Obviously,  it  must  be  very 
Bttch  smaller  when  the  lii^g  necessary  to  hold  up  loose  sand 
boKd.    Uncemented  brickwork,  or  perforated  ironwork,,  are 
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the  usual  materials  employed  for  lining  the  well  and  holding  up 
the  sand,  and  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  is  kept  below  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a  velocity, 
through  the  joints  or  orifices,  capable  of  disturbing  the  sand. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  velocity  towards  any  isolated  aperture 
through  which  water  passes  into  the  side  of  a  well  sunk  in  a  deep 
bed  of  sand  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  aperture,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  therefrom.  Thus,  the 
velocity  across  a  little  hemisphere  of  sand  only  |  in.  radius 
covering  a  i-in.  orifice  in  the  lining  is  more  than  looo  times  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  same  water  approaching  the  orifice  radially 
when  16  in.  therefrom.  This  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  yield  of  such  a  well,  if,  by  any 
means,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  frictional  sand,  even  from  ^j^f^*^ 
within  the  x6  in.  radius.  We  cannot  do  this,  but  ^^^^ 
happily  the  grains  in  a  sand  formation  differ  very 
widely  in  diameter,  and  if,  from  the  interstices  between  the  larger 
grains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  orifice,  we  can  remove  the 
finer  grains,  the  resistance  to  flow  of  water  is  at  once  enormously 
reduced.  This  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  done  in  a  well, 
constructed  by  the  Biggleswade  Water  Board  in  1902,  and  now 
supplying  water  over  a  large  area  of  North  Bedfordshire.  This 
well,  xo  ft.  diameter,  was  sunk  through  about  1x0  ft.  of  surface 
soil,  glacial  drift  and  impermeable  gault  clay  and  thence  passed 
for  a  further  depth  of  70  ft.  into  the  Lower  Greensand  formation, 
the  outcrop  of  which,  emerging  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Wash,  passes  south-westwards,  and  in  Bedfordshire  attains 
a  thickness  exceeding  250  ft.  The  formation  is  probably  more 
or  less  permeable  throughout;  it  consists  largely  of  loose  sand 
and  takes  the  general  south-easterly  dip  of  British  strata.  The 
Biggleswade  well  was  sunk  by  processes  better  known  in  connexion 
with  the  sinking  of  mine  shafts  and  foundations  of  bridges 
across  the  deep  sands  or  .gravels  of  bays,  estuaries  and  great 
rivers.  Its  full  capacity  has  not  been  ascertained;  it  much 
exceeds  the  present  pumping  power,  and  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  single  well  unassisted  by  adits  or  boreholes. 
This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  of  frictional  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  water  through  the  sand  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  well,  by  washing  out  the  finer  particles 
of  sand  and  leaving  only  the  coarser  particles.  For  this  purpose 
the  lower  45  ft.  of  the  cast-iron  cylindexs  forming  the  well  was 
provided  with  about  660  small  orifices  lined  with  gun-metal 
tubes  or  rings,  each  armed  with  numerous  thicknesses  of  copper 
wire  gauze,  and  temporarily  closed  with  screwed  plugs.  On 
the  removal  of  any  plug,  this  wire  gauze  prevented  the  sand 
from  flowing  with  the  water  into  the  well;  but  while  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orifice, 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  contracted  area  was  very  smalL 
To  remove  this  obstruction  the  water  was  pumped  out  while 
the  plugs  kept  the  orifices  closed.  A  flexible  pipe,  brought 
down  from  a  steam  boiler  above,  was  then  connected  with  any 
opened  orifice.  This  pipe  was  provided,  close  to  the  orifice, 
with  a  three-way  cock,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  might  be 
first  discharged  into  the  sand,  and  the  current  between  the  cock 
and  the  well  then  suddenly  reversed  and  diverted  into  the  well. 
The  effect  of  thus  alternately  forcing  high-pressure  steam  among 
the  sand,  and  of  discharging  high-pressure  water  contained  in 
the  sand  into  ^he  well,  is  to  break  up  any  cohesion  of  the  sand, 
and  to  allow  all  the  finer  particles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
orifice  to  rush  out  with  the  water  through  the  wire  gauze  into 
the  well.  This  process,  in  effect,  leaves  each  orifice  surrounded 
by  a  hemisphere  of  coarse  sand  across  which  the  water  flows 
with  comparative  freedom  from  a  larger  hemisphere  where  the 
correspondmg  velocity  is  very  slow,  and  where  the  presence 
of  finer  and  more  obstructive  particles  is  therefore  unimportant. 
Many  orifices  through  which  water  at  first  only  dribbled  were  thus 
caused  to  discharge  water  with  great  force,  and  entirely  free  from 
sand,  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  well,  while  the  general 
result  was  to  increase  the  inflow  of  water  many  times,  and  to 
entirely  prevent  the  intrusion  of  sand.  Where,  however,  a 
firm  rock  of  any  kind  is  encountered,  the  yield  of  a  well  (under 
a  given  head  ol  water)  can  only  be  increased  by  enlargement 
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of  the  main  well  in  depth  or  diameter,  or  by  boreholes  or  adits. 
No  rule  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  courses  can  be 
laid  down,  nor  is  it  possible,  without  examination  of  each 
particular  case,  to  dedde  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  yield  of  the  well  or  to  construct  an  additional  well 
some  distance  away.  By  lowering  the  head  of  water  in  any 
well  which  draws  its  supply  from  porous  rock,  the  yield  is  always 
temporarily  increased.  Every  well  has  its  own  particular  level 
of  water  while  steady  pumping  at  a  given  rate  is  going  on,  and 
if  that  level  is  lowered  by  harder  pumping,  it  may  take  months, 
or  even  years,  for  the  water  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  but  the  permanent 
yield  after  such  lowering  will  always  be  less  than  the  quantity 
capable  of  being  pumped  shortly  after  the  change.  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  the  pumps  for  drawing  the  water  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  well  at  such  a  level  as  to  be  accessible,  while  the 
suction  pipe  only  is  below  water.    Pumps,  however, 

ZStSchM,  '"^y  ^  ^^^^  ^*^*  hem)  placed  deep  down  m  boreholes, 
so  that  water  may  be  pumped  from  much  greater 
depths.  By  this  means  the  head  of  pressure  in  the  boreholes 
tending  to  hold  the  water  back  in  the  rock  is  reduced,  and  the 
supply  consequently  increased;  but  when  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  included,  the  increased  supply  from  the  adoption  of 
this  method  rarely  justifies  expectations.  When  the  water  has 
been  drawn  down  by  pumping  to  a  lower  level  its  passage 
through  the  sandstone  or  chalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
borehole  is  further  resisted  by  the  smaller  length  of  borehole 
below  the  water;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  repeated 
lowering  and  increased  pumping,  both  from  wells  and  boreholes, 
have  had  the  result  of  reducing  the  water  available,  after  a  few 
years,  nearly  to  the  original  quantity.  One  other  method — the 
use  of  the  so-called  "  air-lift "  — should  be  mentioned. 
This  ingenious  device  originated  in  America.  The 
object  attained  by  the  air-lift  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
attained  by  putting  a  pump  some  distance  down  a  borehole; 
but  instead  of  the  head  being  reduced, by  means  of  the  pnmp, 
It  is  reduced  by  mixing  the  water  with  air.  A  pipe  is  passed 
down  the  borehole  to  the  desired  depth,  and  connected  with 
a'r-compressors  at  the  surface.  The  compressofs  being  set  to 
work,  the  air  is  caused  to  issue  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
and  to  mix  in  fine  bubbles  with  the  riang  column  of  water, 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  weight  of  the 
column  of  water,  or  rather  of  water  and  air  mixed,  is  thus  greatly 
reduced.  The  method  will  therefore  always  increase  the  yield 
for  the  time,  and  it  may  do  so  permanently,  though  to  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  than  at  first;  but  its  economy  must  always 
be  less  than  that  of  direct  pumping. 

In  considering'  the  principles  of  well  supplies  it  Is  important 
to  bear  the  following  facts  in  mind.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  it  is  permeable  and  above  the  sea-level,  receives  from 
rainfall  its  supply  of  fresh  water.  That  supply,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  passes  away  by  the 
streams  or  rivers,  or  sinks  into  the  ground.  If  the  strata  were 
uniformly  porous  the  water  would  lie  in  the  rock  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface  according  to  the  previous  quantity 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  It  would  slowly,  but  constantly, 
percolate  downwards  and  towards  the  sea,  and  would  ooze  out 
at  or  below  the  sea-level,  rarely  regaining  the  garth's  surface 
earlier  except  in  deep  valleys.  Precisely  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  actual  crust  of  the  earth,  except  that,  in  the  formations 
usually  met  with,  the  strata  are  so  irregularly  penx^eable  that 
no  such  uniform  percolation  occurs,  and  most  of  the  water, 
instead  of  oozing  out  near  the  sea-level,  meets  with  obstructions 
which  cause  it  to  issue,  sometimes  below  the  sea-level  and 
sometimes  above  it,  in  the  form  of  concentrated  springs. 
After  prolonged  and  heavy  rainfall  the  upper  Ixnmdary  of  the 
sub-soil  water  is,  except  in  high  ground,  nearly  coincident  with 
the  surface.  After  prolonged  droughts  it  still  retains  more  or 
less  the  same  figure  as  the  surface,  but  at  lower  depths  and 
always  with  less  pronounced  differences  of  level. 

Sedimentary  rocks,  formed  below  the  sea  or  salt  lagoons, 
must  originally  have  contained  salt  water  in  their  interstices. 


On  the  upheaval  of  such  rocks  above  the  sea-levd,  fresh  water 
from  rainfall  began  to  flow  over  their  exposed  surfaces,  sad, 
so  far  as  the  strata  were  permeable,  to  lie  in  their 
interstices  upon  the  salt  water.  The  weight  of  the 
original  salt  water  above  the  sea-levd,  and  <^  the  fresh 
water  so  superimposed  upon  it,  caused  an  overflow 
towards  the  sea.  A  hill,  as  it  were,  of  fresh  water  rested  m  tbe 
interstices  of  the  rock  upon  the  salt  water,  and  oontinuing  to 
press  downwards,  forced  out  the  salt  water  even  below  the  Iti-d 
of  the  sea.  Subject  to  the  rock  being  porous  this  process  would 
be  continued  until  the  greater  colunm  of  the  lighter  fresh  water 
balanced  the  smaller  head  of  sea  water.  It  would  conceivably 
take  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  period  that  has  in  most  cues 
elapsed  since  such  upheavals  occurred  for  the  salt  water  to  be 
thus  displaced  by  fresh  water,  and  for  the  condition  to  be 
attained  as  regards  saturation  with  fresh  water,  in  wlddi  vitb 
few  exceptions  we  now  find  the  porous  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  wherever  the  rainfall  exceeds  the  evaporation.  Tbcre 
are  cases,  however,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  tbe 
ground  is  actually  below  the  sea-level,  and  where,  as  the  total 
evaporation  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  rainfall,  the  lake  surfaces 
also  are  below  the  sea-level.  Thus,  if  there  is  any  percolaikn 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  it  must  be  towards 
the  latter.  There  are  cases  also  where  sedimentary  rods, 
formed  below  the  sea  or  salt  lagoons,  are  almost  impenneablc: 
thus  the  salt  deposited  m  parts  of  the  Upper  Keuper  of  tbe  New 
Red  Sandstone,  is  protected  by  the  red  marh  of  the  fonnation, 
and  has  never  been  washed  out.  It  is  now  worked  as  an  ia>- 
portant  industry  in  Cheshire. 

Perhaps  the  most  iriStnictive  cases  of  nearly  tmiform  perooUr 
tion  in  nature  are  those  which  occur  in  some  islands  or  p***'***"*^ 
formed  wholly  of  sea  sand.  Here  water  is  maintained  n^^ 
above  the  sea-level  by  the  annual  rainfall,  aiMi  may  ^^^ 
be  drawn  off  by  wells  or  borings.  On  such  an  island, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  borehole  is  put  down,  braddsh  water 
may  be  reached  far  below  the  sea-level;  the  salt  water  fonniog 
a  saucer,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  fresh  water  lies.  Such  a  salt- 
water saucer  of  fresh  water  is  maintained  full  to  ovcrfloviri 
by  the  rainfa]l,and  owing  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  saul 
and  to  capillary  action  and  the  fact  that  a  given  colunm  of 
fresh  water  is  balanced  by  a  shorter  column  of  sea  water,  tbe 
fresh  water  never  sinks  to  the  mean  sea-levd  iinkis  aitififdally 
abstracted. 

Although  such  uniformly  pmneable  aand  is  rarely  met  witb  is 
ereat  maaies,  it  is  useful  to  consider  in  greater  detail  to  luiiple  t  case. 
Let  the  irregular  thick  line  in  fig.  5  be  the  section  of  a  droiUr  idiaitd 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  <rf  uniformly *^* ' 


Fig.  s. 


The  mean  sea-levd  b  shown  by  the  horiaontal  line  ee.  dotted  wtoe 
it  passes  through  the  land,  ana  the  natural  mean  levd  of  satuiaciM 
bb,  above  the  aea-Ievd,  by  a  curved  dot  and  dash  line.  The  wattf* 
contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  sand  above  the  mean  sea-lc%«i, 
would  (except  in  so  far  as  a  film,  coating  the  sand  partidcs,  is  held  up 
by  capillary  attraction)  gradually  sink  to  the  sea-levd  if  there  «ci* 
no  rainfall.  The  resistance  to  its  passage  through  the  sand  i*>ho^ 
ever,  sufiidently  jpeat  to  prevent  this  from  occurring  while  petcv 
tion  of  annual  ramfall  takes  place. 

Hence  we  may  suppose  that  a  condition  has  been  attained  ia  wUa 
the  denser  salt  water  bdow  and  around  the  saucer  CC  (greadr 
exaggerated  in  verticd  scale)  balances  the  less  denaa,  but  deeper 
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nalj  nippiia  fuch  a  wdl  nuy  br  pcrftclly  vjcauIuU 
■fluU  IBc  qnntity  dnwn,  it  mint  obvioutly  hivr  thfi 


■pea  ibii  (he  nsean  tevd  ot 

M  tl  BimtioaZl.addliHr'io  ibt  fifi 

Kia  >Uck  llw  levd  of  Hlunlian  <■ 

Ik  imu  Ml  Jnd.    Belacc  Ihii  „. 
tht  RdKal  coliuna  ol  boh  wutr  !i 
Ut  a  nur  la  Iha  hihI,  inflow  occiin  ttct 
'--" " 'nfHliBC   ThcSniR. 

jf  iwoJutioiij  usdi  hfrnni  ' 

ud  IbtnsaBiiKiit  ihapg  of  UK  fifUR.  it  U I 
■Konnly,  caJkd  iIh    aKKofdrnxvion- " 
«  ipiiniiiaaiFly  ftnlghi,  lidci 
-  --  — mintfy ■--  '— 


wd  bv  ll .. 

nrfKC  of  iwolutioiit  usdi  l»«iw  insular  the  pocoUtia 


■  wamiiiifly  in 


•iiaii,  «  pninaula^  or  la  unlormly  poroiu  land.    When  Ihe 

km  ibe  dinetioa  oClho  n  orlhcy  may  auiK  it:  aod  rouod  the 
ndt  cou  tt  Enfland,  in  the  MaiiKtiaii  linwHone  lo  Ihc  nonh- 
«,  in  At  Chalk  and  GrRosaitd  to  the  eau  and  »uth.  and  In  the 
Nn  Rtd  Sanditonc  to  Ihe  wnt,  the  number  ol  weir>  which  have 
na  ibaDdnwi  *>  •wiR*  oC  pouljte  nipply,  owini  to  the  pemla- 
1HI  n  va  vatrr,  ia  vny  fioit.  Pcrhapa  the  ftnt  imponinE  casa 
nucnil  ia  the  carJier  pan  ol  the  i9(h  century  on  the  Lancuhin 
•m  tl  the  Moaey  eRuaiy.  where,  one  ader  another,  deep  w^>  Id 
Ibc  Nn  Rid  gfJ«»n».  had  la  be  abandoned  lor  moat  pnrnoaea. 
0>  Ibt  epfohe  aide.  In  the  Chediite  peniflaula,  the  tola]  qoaat^ty  of 
nwdian  haa  been  miicb  leH.  but  eon  b«  aerioiH  warninn  bava 
kea  nttived.    In  ItH  the  linfle  well  then  aupplyini  Eaittngme 


tTt«[iiaeRoh«»i"F.R5!\ho'di_    

aUind  10  pBtoUtc  blocln  of  undstane,  the  einiltnl  wu  at 
Hulr  'nh,  Ihe  Bit  beint  Sllcitd  out  andciyilatliKd  lor  Ihe  nu 

micutd  the  nlt-Bturated  layer,  incapable  ol  lurther  enecli 


at  bat  to  be  capable  of 


"*      "aa  of  only*!: 


^  *Si  %i.  The  feqeral  kmon  to  be  learned  Irom  Eheie  facta  U,  that 

tkva-levfi    In  khon.  (hequantityof  water  dnwo  must  iaucaae 
be  tllawedia exceed  Ihe  quantity  capable olbeintiuppiied 
■o  tb  irU  ihrooeh  Ihe  medium  of  the  lurroundinv  toil 
lad  rack,  by  rain  TaJlini  upon  Ihe  tuilaceol  the  land.    If 
''.<ic»ditl>i>,Ibe«ackollnh  valer  heldintheinlcr- 


ilver  mler  whatcvei.  Thus  natutal  or  vtiEcial  surfacei 
whlcli  are  completely  permeable  to  csiDfall  may  become 
alnmt  inpcrmable  when  ptotecled  by  aurlace  valei  [rom 
drought  and  lro«l,  and  from  eanh-wotnn,  vegetalion  and 
arti£cU]  dillurbance.    The  came  of  thii  choking  o[  the  potn 


filten 


oidci 


ainlhec 


e  abacnce  ol  art^dal 
vely  of  eatlh— and 


supply,  laTfe  portions  of  naturally  permeable  bottom  are  Liable 
to  be  UDCoveted  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  most  impoitant  danu  arc  those  which  ctoic  tl 
ol  existing  valleys,  but  a  dam  may  be  wholly  below  gn 
according  to  the  commoner  method  of  construction 
b  Cteat  Britain,  whenever  sufficiently  impermesble 
riring  ground  is  not  met  with  at  the  inteniied  boundaiy 
'  along  such  portion,  ar 


otbci  forr 
:icntly  imp 


cable  I 


icath  tl 


whole  surface  to  be  covered  with  water.  Into  Ihia  It 
called  "  puddled  day,"  that  is,  day  cendeied  pluiic  by  kne^Ung 
with  water,  Is  filled  and  (boraughly  iratkcd  with  special  tools, 
and  trodden  In  layers-  Tn  this  manner  an  underground 
compartment  is  lonncd,  the  bottom  of  which  Is  natural,  and 
the  utles  partly  natural  and  partly  artiAdal,  both  offering 

water  level  is  to  be  higher  than  the  natural  boundary,  the  same 
puddle  walls  or  cores  are  carried  up  to  the  required  levd,  and 
ippoited   as  they   tile   by   embankments  oC   earth  on 


Fig.  6  b  a  typical  • 
"e  whSe''a»intio™ 


cllonc 


'wlP^fc^." 


Any  wdl-mada  eutbien  embankment  o 
lieilhl,  and  of  such  thicknoa  and  unilormi 

^^  peicoUlioa  at  any  pi»nt,  will  in  the  count  of  lime 
become  almcsl  unpermeabletosuiface  water  standing 
■pinA  it;  and  when  permeable  rocks  ate  covered  wiib  many 
Iter  of  sod,  Ihe  leaJta^  tfarcxigh  such  khI  ftom  standing  water 
lie*lr  placed  above  it  generally  diminishes  rapidly,  and  in 
focat  at  lime  alien  ceaaei  entirely.  Even  the  beds  ot 
netally  b 


Pio.  6.— Section  of  Tnncal  Low  Eiiih  Embankment  in  Flat  PLiin. 

:lay  can  never  become  dry,  plaaticiiy  and  ductility  ere,  lor  Teaaoni 
Eo  De  expUined  below,  the  hrbl  cantidcration.  and  thfle  the  pro- 

by  wafer  depends  chiefly  upon  Ihe  dcniily  of  the  clay,  while  that 
Thu«,  il  dry  clay  ii  prrvenicd  Irom  eiplndlnj,  and  one  aide  be  aiit- 

but  if  the  presture  preventing  the  eapansion  ii  reduced  the  clay  will 
r"tll.  and  the  percolation  wnl  increue.  On  the  reitoraiion  ol  the 
pressure,  the  density  will  be  again  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the 
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brouEKc  againK  it.  11  iliii  ia  dooe, 
day  will  K  ilowly  but  ■utdy  fomd  ...._  ^ 
vcnMd  fR>m  opaiuliiic,  it  will  be  uiuhli 
piofcntcr.  TkpcicoWiiminUllHnbc 
of  ditintcsniiicin  will  be  redund  to  ■  minii 
__  _...__.■.._  ......  -  J-"--i|i„em,„iy 
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tod  the  pera^Iioii  will  be  com 
trerne  importance  in  high  da  mi 

fail  ia  doDc,  the  largetl  poetibte ' 


.   Theentanki 


thea  iniMiii;  the  puddle  wall,  often 
ft  ihicbuiCH  whicli  hu  vaiied  in  diffen 
couple  of  feet  or  more,  of  aldioM  cle 
heifiht  of  30  or  40  ft.,  and  only  arrbic 
- iryTowtriiii  of  the  re    -   "- 


iboveilKiiejiani.  Tbehiilieit 

in  (be  fiiitish  itUndt  inpound 

]f  about  Ito  It.  above  the  bononi  of  the  valley. 
Such  B^"*  worlti  have  ^nefaUy  been  weQ  con- 


other  hand,  the  partial  or 


al  F^lun  of  smaller 


than  ia  ^enenlly  auppoied.    Throughout  C 

carthoi  dame,  which  cannot  Hfcly  be  Gllcdi 
othen  whjchi  after  remainine  for  yean  io 


ctcrftf 


(Uud  by  operienced  enEineen.  but  inilancts  of 

^'"''"  a  puddle  trench  ia  often  found  to  have  bnn  placed 
npon  rock,  petfecllv  aound  in  itaeli,  but  having  jaintg  which 
air  nor  impermeable-  The  loaa  d  water  by  l^luge  through 
■ucb  i«au  or  Auum  below  the  puddle  walT  rnay  or  may  not 
be  *  •erioiv  nutter  in  iiiell:  but  il  al  an*  point  there  ii  luKcient 

variably  inciran.  The  liner  panicla  el  clay  in  the  line  of  Ibe  jofnl 
are  waaned  avay.  vhile  tbe  aandy  partklei,  which  ibcarly  all  natural 
dayi  contain,  remain  behind  and  form  a  conttanlly  deepening 
poroua  vein  of  aaod  croaaiog  the  baK  of  the  puddle.    Percolation 


AN^s^w;' 


ng  danger,  fl  ia  not  always  poaaible  to 
r  ihioueh  the  alrala  below  the  bolloni 
mcb.  but  it  ia  alwaya  pobible  tr '" 


inylafcjP 


rry  the  water  by  relief-pipta 
lini^ui  bed  o(  cUy  or  ihale. 


and  the  puddled  flay.    Water-Iighl  cencicle  ■>  a  luiBUe  matni 

and  ii  theiefon  aometimea  uaed  with  conaidermbfe  advastafF  in  !■ 
of  the  puddle  for  the  whole  depth  below  (mind.  I 
fig.  7  a  caae  la  tbown  to  be  ao  treated.  ObviouaJy,  \i 

C action  between  the  puddle  and  the  cmcretc  ttid 


riably  aeiilei 
iihechy^, 


Fio.  7.— Earth  Enhanbiieni.  i 
through  Ihia  (and  it  thua  added  to  th 


pud<fiej« 


il^Rg  pan  haa  no  auppon  but  ibe  ilay  beneath 

.     Fib.  8  ia  a  part  iDiiEiludioal  aeaion  thr«ich 
1    eattVn   embankment,     itc 


through  thh 
paaaed  (brOL 


i.  praducing  a  viaibly  turt^ 


day  above  I  but  did  not 


r  and  ft  and  wished  ou 
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Mbd  in  tba  cmice.    Tb*  cliy  rasf,  ntbet  thu  Ibe  nib  of  tliu 
-_^..  .f  -._j^  gave  v&y  and  preMed  down  to  fill  tK«  vjKsncy.  and 
rlvdupUHifl  the  we«V«QedpUiieof  ttnfcniuEsinin 
jMimncB  c4  icnoia  lealoge  tfa«  overflow  kvd  oT  (b« 
ju  tt  «u  (owed  lor  Blety  to  t* ;  and  (or  miny 

SciikeRfCfvoir  wuvorkedrith  lt>Eeoenlle^^  mirch  below  li^ 
'•ud-Ukd  vein,  menl  indis  in  width,  wu  found,  on  ulune 
on  Ibe  puddle,  n  luve  (enniuled  near  the  highsi  level  to  which 
il>  nut  mi  aBawed  to  liie.  but  not  to  have  WDrbtd  downmrdi. 
Ibnan  be  litilc  doubt  that  Ibe  paddle  at  the  ligKi-hand  an|)e  j 

mikmea  on  tba  tide,  n  tepain  f  hu  work  the  perfectly  iafe 
rm  ibown  by  the  dolled 
ne>  ta.  kj  wu  lubililuled 
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eiul.  Tlie  puddle  wa> 
10.  »-Overtianpn«  Rock  LMfcaje.  Kn»bly  watertislil.  The 
mo  nnihl  by  £(  8  applie*  alu  o  the  tndi  of  puddle  walli 
'^*n  tlvy  abut  afauut  ncep  acet  of  rock.  Unlen  luch  facei 
rt  »  Iv  below  tbeauK  cc  o(  the  puddle,   and  to  related  id 

k.  I ^  jj    jjj    rench     ha    no    euion.  and  eoiuequenl 

»  ol  tbe  puddle  (loin  tiic  rork,  can  poHibly 


UKdeiinr  to  lepai 
ul«  iwe,  and 


DApieted.  leakage  wilb  dinatroua  re 


H«T  the  itvaiDidg  of  ibe  (vi^nal  boriioiital  puddle  in  letiling  ddwu 
V  iD&atcd  In  a  purpcady  aaiseraud  vay  by  tbtt  cutvea  lins- 
Tbne  ii  coaikleBUe  dinonlon  oTtlie  clay,  nulling  Eism  combined 
■ceuint  lad  ttmilB  lUeiB,  above  each  o(  the  wepa  ol  rock,  and 
bckiuf  in  iMDiBan  at  and  abov*  the  fai^ieit  liie  ab,  where  it  bai 
[mcd  iflieliiii  to  pradwa  ■  dtn|esua  JIne  o(  weaicneH  at,  [be 
^cnwa  at  achhercauiinf  actual  niptU]«.ar«cb  [acnaied  poroaity 
u  10  pniii  el  penolatton  capaUt  of  keeping  open  the  wound.  In 
whcaKiai  an  ihowii  In  li(i.  t  an)  9  ibe  (rowih  of  tbe  land  vein  it 
•01  vntical.  but  incUnsd  lewanb  CM  plane  of  auximuin  thearini 
•■r»*-  rig.  g  abo  UhiKntca  ■  weak  plac*  at  h  when  tbe  day  diher 
■ns  pmiej  hard  aaaimt  tbe  ovethao^ai  nek  or  ba>  actually 
*in  any  tWrernm  in  tbe  pnces  of  MUUBt  towards  the  lower 
tan  Id  tbe  left.  When  it  i>  conwdervd  tbat  a  paitinf  of  the  clay, 
H&iBii  B  allow  tbe  tbinneM  Elm  of  waia  to  pan.  may  nan  the 
iccnitiim  el  a  vdn  ol  porous  sand  in  Ibe  manner  above  explained, 
n  ml  be  icidily  seen  how  gnat  mini  be  the  attcniion  to  details,  in 
nnrlwiint  phca  below  ground,  and  below  Ibe  water  kvd  of  the 
•"THudnH  ana,  il  aalety  is  to  be  ncured.  In  cases  like  ^.  4  the 
^r  ihoild  always  be  cut  away  to  a  slope,  such  as  that  laown  in 


^.=^  -^^^_-^     ^  /- .^  interstices,  ai  ont  lormca 

^  '^"^^^^^'^^^^^l^.^-^^l^^--^    would  have  been  auffid- 
"^^^'^'^^^^^j^X^^^^-        enlly  filled  to  pnvent  iiw 

'ZL  ~~       ■  ^   -  r   to  aflotd  plenty  of  lime 

—  ■    --.-■'  lot  such  seltlemeni  bdon 

fls,  10.— Proper  Fiiun  for  Rock  Slope.  « .  ™ervoir  is  charstd 
uh  pmuDDB  should  be  added  Ibe  use  ol  concieie  or  brickwork 
■«iEuei  riieaint  loiwiludinally  at  the  boitoni  ol  Ibe  trench,  such  ai 
iwt  ihown  ai  a  lusher  levd  in  £g.  7, 

1q  sddiiion  to  dciecii  adsing  oul  of  the  condiiion  or  Hgure  of  the 
nxkor el  anilicis]  work  upon  which  the  puddle  clay  refit,  the  puddle 
n^^^  *^  iisdl  is  often  defective-  The  original  malerial  may 
J^?"  have  been  perfectly  satiilictory,  but  i£,  forejiimple,  in 
\^       tbe  pratrejs  ol  the  work  a  itrnm  ol  water  it  allowed  to 

pml  or  laKt  anoeialed  with  illeftloa  niflkienl  eileni  10  permit 
«  lume  Micolation.  Unle>a  such  places  aie  carefully  du;  out  or 
^tfwIM  belcn  tba  work  o(  fill™  t>  leiunied,  the  percolaliun  may 
Bnui  d««  tbe  vtrtkal  plaiM  wbsR  It  IS  rcM^  by  tbe  etosion 
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and  falling  in  o(  the  1^  raol,  aa  in  the  otbs  caaea  tiled.   Two 

'-stances  probably  onginaling  in  some  such  cause  an  shown  in  fig.  I] 
tbe  idative  positions  in  wbkh  they  were  lound.  and  car^ully 
easund,  as  the  puddle  iras  removed  from  a  crippled  reservoir  dam. 
hese  fissuns  an  in  vertical  planes  sirelchinf  entirety  acme  tha 

Eddie  trench,  and  nachinf  In  one  case.  ao.  nearly  to  tbe  highest 
vl  at  which  the  reservoir  had  been  worked  for  sevenieen  yean 
after  tbe  leakan  had  been  discovered.  The  larger  and  oMer  ol  these 
veiris  was  ^)  ft.  high,  of  which  ta  ft.  was  above  Ibe  oHfinal  gitntnd 
levd.  and  it  u  inleresting  to  note  tut  this  ponktn,  owinc  probably  to 

prenioo  ol  tbe  puddle,  wai  much  wider  than  below.  Tbe  lillle  vein 
to  the  left  marked  ».  aboutj)  It.  deep.  1>  curious.  Il  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  succesa  ol  an  efloit  made  by  a  slight  percolalion  during 
the  whole  life  ol  tbe  nscrvoir  (0  lacnaic  itsdf  materially  by  tnsiott. 

^'^'^xy    cdnn^  &tAp^5|TMpi^ 


believe  that  Ibe  initial  cause  of.iucb  a1 

Gould  be  developed  eacepi  du  ling  const  rtjciion,  1 

oP^plurtliarhu  nuUed*  Irorn^abort^^  re 
Jusiifu  this  notice  of  defects  which  can  always 

gruund.  a  sufficiency  of  intelligent,  c 

m  some  cases,  as.  for  enample.  when  a  high  earthen  embankment 
eit»KS  a  Bor^,  and  then  it  plenty  of  slone  to  be  had,  it  is  desirable 
to  place  the  outer  bank  upon  a  loe  or  plalloim  of  rubble  stonework, 
at  in  lip.  7.  by  which  nicnnt  the  height  of  the  eanhen  poninn  ia 

luced  and  complete  draintve  secured.  But  hen  again  greal  tare 
■    '■      ■         ''•  iioUdalion  ol  the  tionei, 

10  sliRpine 
rneni  iliell 
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This,  however,  ts  a  kind  of  failure  not  always  attributable  to  want 
of  proper  •uperyinon  during  construction,  but  rather  to  impro[)er 
choice  of  the  site,  or  treatment  of  the  case,  by  those  primarily 
ceqMasible. 

In  countries  where  good  day  or  retentive  earth  cannot  be 
obtained,  numerous  alternative  expedients  have  been  adopted 
-^  with  more  or  less  success.    In  the  mining  districts 

wUh  dia»  o^  America,  for  example,  where  timber  is  cheap,  rough 
pbngmm  stone  embankments  have  been  lined  on  the  water  face 
•f"^**  with  timber  to  form  the  water-tight  septum.  In  such 
oWfkSft*  ^  position,  even  if  the  timber  can  be  made  sufficiently 
water-tight  to  begin  with,  the  alternate  immersion 
and  exposure  to  air  and  sui^hine  promotes  esqianslon  and  con- 
traction, and  induces  rapid  4i«ntegration,  leaJcage  and  decay. 
Such  an  expedient  may  be  justified  by  the  doubtful  future  of 
mining  centres,  but  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  permanent 
water  supply.  Riveted  sheets  of  steel  have  been  occasionally 
used,  and,  where  bedded  in  a  sufficient  thickness  of  concrete, 
with  success.  At  the  East  Canon  Creek  dam,  Utah,  the  height 
of  which  is  about  6z  ft.  above  the  stream,  the  trench  below 
ground  was  filled  with  concrete  much  in  the  usual  way,  while 
above  ground  the  water-tight  diaphragm  consbts  of  a  riveted 
steel  plate  varying  in  thickness  from  ^  in.'  to  |\  in.  This 
steel  septum  was  protected  on  either  side  by  4  thin  wall  of 
asphaltic  concrete  supported  by  rubble  stone  embankments, 
and  owing  to  irregular  settling  of  the  embankments  became 
greatly  distorted,  apparently,  however,  without  causing  leakage. 
Asphtdt,  whether  a  natural  product  or  artificially  obtained,  as, 
for  example,  in  some  chemical  manufacttuvs,  is  a  most  useful 
material  ii  properly  employed  in  connexion  with  reservoir  dams. 
Under  sudden  impact  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture 
like  glass;  but  under  conUiiued  pressure  it  has  the  properties 
of  a  viscous  fluid.  The  rate  of  flow  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  bitumen  it  contains,  and  is  of  course  retarded  by 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  stone  to  form  what  is  commonly  called 
asphalt  concrete.  But  given  time,  all  such  compotmds,  if  they 
contain  enough  bitumen  to  render  them  water-tight,  appear  to 
setUe  down  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  heavy  viscous 
fluids,  retaining  their  fluidity  permanently  if  not  exposed  to 
the  air.  Thus  they  not  only  penetrate  all  cavities  in  an  exceed- 
ingly hitrusive  manner,  but  exert  pressures  in  all.  directions, 
which,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  asphalt,  are  more  than  40  % 
greater  .than  would  be  produced  by  a  corresponding  depth  of 
water.  From  the  neglect  of  these  considerations  numerous 
failures  have  occurred. 

Elsewhere,  a  simple  concrete  or  masonry  wall  or  core  has  bees 
used  above  as  well  as  below  ground,  being  carried  up  between 
embankments  either  of  earth  or  rubble  stone.  This  anostruction 
has  received  its  highest  development  in  America^  On  the 
Titicus,  a  tributary  of  the  Croton  river,  an  earthen  dam  was 
completed  in  1895,  with  a  concrete  core  waJl  xoo  ft.  hi^ — almost 
wholly  above  the  original  ground  level,  which  is  said  to  be 
impermeable;  but  other  dams  of  the  same  system,  with  core 
wails  of  less  than  xoo  ft.  in  height,  are  apparenUy  in  their 
present  condition  not  impermeable.  Reservoir  No.  4  of  the 
Boston  waterworks,  completed  in  1885,  has  a  concrete  core  wall. 
The  embankment  is  x8oo  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high.  The  core  wall 
is  about  8  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  4  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley  nearly  xoo  ft.  in  height.  At  irregular 
intervals  of  xso  ft.  or  more  buttresses  3  ft.  wide  and  i  ft.  thick 
break  the  continuity  on  the  water  side.  That  this  work  has  been 
regarded  as  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Reservoir  No.  6 
of  the  same  waterworks  was  subsequently  constructed  and 
completed  in  X894  with  a  similar  core  walL  There  is  no  serious 
difficulty  in  so  constructmg  walls  of  this  kind  as  to  be  practically 
water-tight  while  they  remain  unbroken;  but  owing  to  the 
settlement  of  the  earthen  embankments  and  the  changing  level 
of  saturation  they  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  irregular  stresses 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  and  under  which,  speaking  generally, 
plastic  materials  are  much  safer.  In  Great  Britain  masonry 
or  concrete  core  walls  have  been  generally  confined  to  poutions 
bdow  ground.  Thus  placed»no  serious  strains  are  caused  either 


by  changes,  of  temperature  or  of  moisture  or  by  movementsoi 
the  lateral  supports,  and  with  proper  ingredients  and  cut 
a  very  thin  wail  wholly  below  ground  may  be  made  water- 
tight. 

The  next  dass  of  dam  to  be  considered  is  that  in  whidi  tk 
structure  as  a  whole  is  so  bound  together  that,  with  certain 

reservations,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  monolith      

subject  chiefly  to  the  overturning  tendency  of  water-  *?'^ 
pressure  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  ^^ 
and  the  supporting  pressure  of  the  foundation.  Masooiy  <^m" 
are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  retaining  walls  of  exceptkmai 
sise,  in  which  the  overturning  pressure  b  water.  If  such  a  daai 
is  suffisiently  strong,  and  is  built  upon  sound  and  moderately 
rough  rock,  it  will  always  be  incapable  of  sliding.  Asumiog 
also  that  it  is  incapable  of  crushing  under  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  it  must,  in  order  to  fail  entirely,  turn  over 
on  its  outer  toe,  or  upon  the  outer  face  at  some  higher  level 
It  may  do  this  in  virtue  of  horizontal  water-pressuie  akme,  or 
of  such  pressure  combined  with  upward  pre»ure  from  intrusrc 
water  at  its  base  or  in  any  higher  horizontal  plane.  Assume 
first,  however,  that  there  »  no  uplift  from  intrusive  water.  As 
the  pressure  of  water  b  nil  at  the  surface  and  increases  m  direct 
proportion  to  the  depth,  the  overturning  moment  b  as  the  cube 
of  the  depth;  and  the  only  figure  which  has  a  moment  ol 
resbtance  due  to  gravity,  varying  also  as  the  cube  of  its  depth, 
is  a  triangle.  The  form  of  sUbility  having  the  least  sectiooal 
area  b  therefore  a  triangle.  It  b  obvious  that  the  an^esat  the 
base  of  such  a  hypothetical  dam  must  depend  upon  the  rdatioa 
between  its  density  and  that  of  the  water.  It  can  be  shows, 
for  example,  that  for  masonry  having  a  denuty  of  3,  water  being 
X,  the  figure  of  minimum  section  b  a  right-aoigled  triangle,  with 
the  water  agunst  its  vertical  face;  while  for  a  greater  density 
the  water  face  must  lean  towards  the  water,  and  for  a  less  deaaxj 
away  from  the  water,  so  that  the  water  may  lie  upon  it.  Far 
the  sections  of  masonry  dams  actually  used  in  practice,  if  designed 
on  the  condition  that  the  centre  of  all  vertical  pressures  whca 
the  reservoir  b  full  shall  be,  as  hereafter  provided,  at  two-thirds 
the  width  of  the  base  from  the  inner  toe,  the  least  sectional  area 
for  a  density  of  2  also  has  a  vertical  water  face.  As  the  dessilj 
of  the  heaviest  rocks  b  only  3,  that  of  a  masonry  dam  most 
be  bdow  3,  and  in  practice  such  works  if  well  constructed  vary 
from  2' a  to  2*6.  For  these  densities,  the  deviation  of  the  water 
face  from  the  vertical  in  the  figure  of  least  sectional  area  is, 
however,  so  trifling  that,  so  far  as  thb  oonsideratioa  b  ooBcenxd, 
it  may  be  neglected. 

If  the  right-angled^  triangle  abe,  fig.  13,  be  a  profile  i  ft.  thkk  of  a 
monolithic  dam,  subject  to  the  pressure  of  water,  against  its  vertical 
side  to  the  full  depth  ab» 
d  in  feet,  the  horixontal 
pressure  of  water  against 
the  section  of  the  dam.  in- 
creasing uniformly  with  the 
depth,  b  properiy  repre- 
sented by  the  tsoacelcs 
right-angled  triangle  abe, 
in  which  be  is  the  masdmum 
water-pressure  due  to  the 
full  depth  d,  while  the  area 

abem^  b  the  total  hori« 

2 

sontal  pressure  against  the 
dam,  generally  stated  in 
cubic  leet  of  water,  acting 
at  one-third  its  depth  above 

the  base.  Then  ^  b  the  resultant  horizontal  pressure  with  an  over 

turning  moment  of 


Fic.  i^.^Dbgram  of  Right-Aagled 
Triangle  Dam. 


(I) 


If  X  be  the  width  of  the  base,  and  p  the  densty  of  the  maaoary.  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  in  terms  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  be -^ 

acting  at  !u  centre  of  gravity  g.  situated  at  {x  from  the  outer  toe, 
and  the  moment  of  resistance  to  overturning  on  the  outer  toe, 

''^^      ......    (s) 


DAH^ 

ftj.wtav. 


That  w  M  tf,  la  neb . 

■I  to  that  depth  divided 


tbefi 


^Hweq 


itiiKIy  d  tlw  moDaUtb.   Fix  ■  dcualy  a(  i  J  tlie  bue  mnM  then- 
bnbe44'7%o(tli*beiiht.  ,     , 

Wc  have  now  (ooMtlder  what  (It  tlKiwaiary  aclon  d(  of ety, 
ud  the  modB  oC  Ibeir  ipplkstion.  In  th  fini  place  i>  ol 
-  ,  ^  the  queuiiHi  u  allow  the  water  lue  the  -vrrln 
'jZu^'       <•!  ««*  •  naaoBfy  Iriasile.    A  nmuin  m  Ihichrm  miu 

"  ■        be  adopted  ta  five  nhMaiice  to  the   pper  pari  and  w  ere 
the  fbna  k  aot  oaed  aa  ■  wdr  it  muat  nccenan]    rw  Kveral   n 


r,  consdofaMc  ouui  ia  ''qu''^  ' 
'  to  ronnnc  the  pr 

r  upper  part 

tonditiou,  the  whole  proceia  F  i 
,  .  .  .fh  wheo  cctain  hypotheiei  have 
Dfoewliat  Uborioui  in  iti  more  obviokii  Eorm 
EEvateM  cnuhina  preAuie  miut  occur,  d  he 
empty,  near  the  loMer  pan  o(  the  water  lace  at 
lulf.  Bear  the  Icwer  part  a(  the  outer  lace  oc.   1 


redua 


n  luKFated.  One  mch  ai 
It.  the  inunsty  o(  vertical 
itib)  vary  nearly  unifonnl 
al  phic.    Thw,  u>  talce  II 


«»oib|*jI 


iM  already  Jtaigried  or  the  Mperitnictute 
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Fm.  ij.— Factor  o(  SifMy  DiacimB.             '"•I'i* 
rf  die  dim,  nat  t  {li  omn  o<  (lavlty,  the  centie  ol  pnanm  upr 
w.hi*  will  be  wticall)'  undet  %,  that  it,  at  the  ceatre  o(  Ibe  bai 
DpeHy  icpnaented  bv  the  rtctaagla  Af^, 
tt  tbe  total  load  aad  iIk  HnUonB  depth  o(  i 
■■■-  •■'-'  —  Df  the  nniom  111- ■^- 

a  deiNh  dabove  tbe  baae.  ll 


^  (f  oiknily  wyina  latu^ty  0 

<<muB  wUTlbD  badirtertad  [rom  ibe  fifure  Mc  to  the  figure  o 
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— DiaBism  ihowing  Unca  < 
dure  in  Masonry  Dam. 
If!  ^ve  the  centre  of  pjenurcH  for  the 
n-ere  rea)£aiKd  by  Mp«n  Giaefl  and 
''im  n^  si  EiienA.'^n'lSTl'Je  £te 


m  nidpahty  oE  Qombay,  a  rcqual  to  coniidcr  the 

d  with  tpedal  reference  (o  very  bl^h  dams,  tuch 

nalructed  in  India-    Ranlcirv  pointed  out  that 

ca   presiure  reached  the   maumum  prenure  pef 

cuure  taneenlial  to  the  ilope  might  do  lo.    'niui 


d  rcction,  Ibcre  should  be  no  appnciable  tenaion 
w  masonry-  But  there  i>  a  atiU  more  important 
0  diEion  inould  be  itriclly  adhered  to  aa  rciardt 


be  leaa  permeable  than  the  water ,-  -^ -.-.  — -  ^ — 

the  va^ng  depth  of  the  area  ^  approajmately  representi  the 
varying  diati^bulion  cf  the  vertical  Mrea.  If.  therefore,  the  centre 
of  that  became  aa  far  removed  to  the  tight  aa  to  makei  adnddeat 
with  L  the  dianam  ol  atmaa  would  become  tbe  Irlanile /fc*.  and 
the  vertical  preaun  at  the  inner  face  would  be  tS.  TMa  will 
evidently  happen  when  tbe  centre  of  pienuic I'll  two-thirdi (mm  the 
inner  toe  V  and  one-third  from  the  outer  KKlf;wA  if  we  diiptact  the 
centra  of  premre  itill  further  to  the  right,  tbe  conditioA  (hat  tht 
centieof  fvure  of  the  diamm  ihall  be  v^tkally  tisdir  that  centre  of 
preamra  can  only  be  (ulhlled  by  alkxdng  the  point  f  to  croea  tha 
bate  toi'  thin  giving  a  aecative  preaaure  or  teniioB  at  the  inner  toe. 
Hence  ■!  (otlnwa  that  on  the  aiuinipdon  of  irBifomily  varying  itreia 
tbe  tine  of  pmnires,  riien  tbe  reiervinr  b  full,  ahwld  not  at  any 
baiiKntal  plane  fall  outiide  tba  middle  third  o(  lb*  width  ot  that 

Rankine  in  hit  report  adopted  the  prudent  coune  of  fakjng  as  the 
and  (or  the  outer  (ace  JJoTt-  of  water,  or  about  7  tons  per  sq-  ft- 
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tonuL  M.  Levy  tonirihultd  varioui  pipr™  on  (heiubject  which 
will  be  founJ  ia  die  QKnttti  raiditi  ii  tAaiifmit  dcs  Sdmea  (ital 
and  tS9S)tBiimsbtAiimiladtiPiiniiri  Cluiaifii  U^l).  Hcin- 
VCftvatfd  Ihc  probiem  by  mfani  of  the  general  difTeitnlial ~ 


m  modeli  with  rounded  u 
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iful  eAecEL  Kmilii 


compreflBve  atreiaee  ere  Hnlld 

o[  tte  Kctionp  which  valuM  ait    ,, 

mum  value  of  the  venictl  nreta  detennioed  tw  ine  law  di  itnaormrr 

varyine  nrew  divided  by  the  co*iae  iq oared  of  I^  ugle  bRween  ibe 

ThediflribuIianiatRmaon  the  hue  line  of  the  nwdd  rDr''TaB- 
'rfuU  "anihawn  in  6f.  l6  tryeHrpittd 


^~Meun  Wii»a  ucTGor'  with  ladlaniUcr 
madcli  ef  plane  lecliani  of  danii  Vndadint  llu 
'-ndalieta}  who  applied  for"""  ""  

*  vinual  deruily  of  the  rubber  waa  Incrcued 

nlio  between  gravity  and  water  prtinre, 
■train*  prodifcea  were  of  (uRicienl  magnltut 

IJ  and  l£,  anil  prove  that  the  taw  of  vni 
generally  applicable  '-  "'- ■'■'-' 


it  tbe  foundationa  that  law  b  deputed  from  In 


■yuem  ol  inleraeclii 


.iHd  Iv  (be  (Urecliona  and  thickneaac*  of  the  two 

tini  linea  mutually  at  right  angka. 

(inaicaled  by  broken  linea  cm  the  diagram)  are 

ream  loe  notwkhnailding  thai  the  line  oI  rt«l- 

ihe  middle  third  of  the  Becdcm.    il  ■>  important  id 


turn  downwaraa  arid  lolt 

alTal  the  atability  ol  the  ■ 

Ai  a  nutter  o(  (act.  the  I 

IB  veirtnl  trenchea.  the  k 

that  aaual  leparaiian  aln 


uuld  not  materially 
Ih  the  hypothetical 


ke  Stabiliry  gf  iiamaj  Dami, 


.{iWFiiif  (May  nth.  i 
racaingi  4  lu  IntlUi 


Tl  b  obvioui  that  experiment!  of  the  kind  referred  to 


■upponing  a  vertical  face  of  earth  bei>ealh  an 
plane  leva  wiUk  the  top  of  the  wall,  we  get 
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vcRTieAi  ractumcs    on  horizontal    joints. 
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Fig.  16.— Showing  Stresses  at  base  of  modd  dam  determined  experimentatly. 


where  i»  is  the  horuontal  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  wall 
oorted  at  one-third  its  height,  w  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of 
tbe  matcral,  x  the  height  oTthe  wall,  and  ^  the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  materia].  That  the  pressure  so  given  exceeds  the  maximum 
foamie  pcessore  we  do  not  doubt ;  and,  .convenely,.  if  .we  put 

'^      i    l-sin^' 

•eiMy  have  equal  confidence  that  P*  will  be  less  than  the  masdmum 
prewife  which,  if  exerted  by  the  wall  against  tbe  earth,  will  be  borne 
Without  diMurbance.  But  like  every  pure  theory  the  (vinciplcs  of 
ooojugate  pressures  in  earth  may  lead  to  danger  if  not  applied  with 
doe  constderat«>n  for  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material;  the  modi- 
Bcatioos  brought  about  by  the  limited  width  of  artificial  embank- 
nentij  the  possible  contraction  away  from  the  masonry,  of  clayey 
2****?"  ^^""nK  dry  weather  for  some  feet  in  depth  and  the  tendency 
of  surface  waters  to  produce  scour  between  the  wall  and  the  em- 
bankment. Both  tbe  Neuadd  and  the  Fisher  Tarn  dams  are  largely 
dependent  opon  the  support  of  earthen  embankments  with  much 
eooaomy  and  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  coostiuction  of  the  Vymwy  masonry  dam  Portland 
etment  concrete  was  used  in  the  joints.  When  more  than  six 
Donlhs  old,  9  in.  cubes  of  this  material  never  failed  under 
compression  below  ixx  tons  per  sq.  ft.  with  an  average  of  167. 
tons;  and  the  mean  resistance  of  all  the  blocks  tested  between 
two  and  three  years  after  moulding  exceeded  2x5  tons  per  sq.  ft., 
while  blocks  cut  bom  the  concrete  of  the  dam  gave  from  x8x 
to  329  tons  per  sq.  ft.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  hydraulic 
Kme,  or  volcanic  puzzuolana  and  lime,  if  properly  ground 
while  slaking,  and  otherwise  treated  in  the  best-known  manner, 
as  weU  as  some  of  tbe  s<H:alIed  natural  (calcareous)  cements, 
will  yield  resolu  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  obtained  from 
Portland  cement,  Tbe  only  objection  that  can  in  any  case  be 
urged  sgainst  most  of  tbe  naturaJ  products  is  that  a  longer  time 
b  reqinred  for  induration;  but  in  the  case  of  masonry  dams 
"^^ent  time  necessarily  passes  before  any  load,  beyond  that 
o{  tltt  voy  gradually  iocreasing  masonry,  is  brought  ufwn  the 
'^'vtnre.  The  result  of  using  properly  treated  natural  limes 
b  not  to  be  jndiBed  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  such 


limes  have  often  been  used  in  the  past.  Any  stone  of  which 
it  Is  desirable  to  bmld  a  masonry  dam  would  certainly  possess 
an  average  strength  at  least  as  great  as  the  above  figures  for 
concrete;  the  clay  slate  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  used 
in  the  case  of  the  Vymwy  dam,  had  an  ultimate  crushing  strength 
of  from  700  to  xooo  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If,  therefore,  with  such 
materials  the  work  is  well  done,  and  is  not  subsequently  liable 
to  be  wasted  or  disintegrated  by  expansion  or  contraction  or 
other  actions  which  in  the  process  of  time  affect  all  exposed 
surfaces,  it  is  clear  that  x  5  to  20  tons  per  sq.  ft.  must  be  a  peif cctly 
safe  load.  There  are  many  structures  at  present  in  existence 
bearing  considerably  greater  loads  than  this,  and  the  granite 
ashlar  niasonry  of  at  least  one,  the  Bear  Valley  dam  in  California, 
is  subject  to  compressive  stresses,  reaching,  when  the  reservoir 
is  full,  at  least  40  to  50  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  while  certain  brickwork 
linmgs  in  mining  shafts  are  subject  to  very  high  circumferential 
stresses,  due  to  known  water-pressures.  In  one  case  which 
has  been  investigated  this  circumferential  pressure  exceeds 
26  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  brickwork,  which  is  x8  in.  thick  and 
20  ft.  internal  diameter,  is  perfectly  sound  and  water-tight. 
In  portions  of  the  structure  liable  to  important  changes  of 
pressure  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  tbe  water  and  subject  to  the 
additional  stresses  which  expansion  and  contraction  by  changes 
of  temperatture  and  of  moisture  induce,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  securing  that  the  average  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
all  parts  of  the  structure  shall  be  approximately  the  same,  it  is 
probably  desirable  to  limit  the  calculated  load  upon  any  external 
work,  even  of  the  best  kind,  to  15  or  20  tons  per  sq.  ft.  It  is 
clear  that  the  material  upon  which  any  high  masonry  dam  is 
founded  must  also  have  a  large  factor  of  safety  against  crushing 
under  the  greatest  load  that  the  dam  can  impose  upon  it,  and 
this  consideration  unfits  any  site  for  tbe  construction  of  a 
masonry  dam  where  sound  rock,  or  at  least  a  material  equal  in 
strength  to  the  strongest  shale,  caxmot  be  had;  even  in  the  case 
of  such  a  material  as  shale  tbe  foundation  must  be  well  below 
the  ground. ' 
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The  icEua]  construction  gf  guccndil  muonry  duna  bu 

vuied  from  the  roughest  rubble  mtsoDiy  to  uhlu  work.     Il 

iiMutab.  "  P">^'''c>   hoHcver,   ihii,   til  things  coniUlend, 

ruidom  rubble  in  which  the  fiittat  side  ol   each 

block  of  stooe  u  dressed  Co  s  Tairty  imiforrD  sutfjiCe,  so  Ihit  it 


■pproach  to  unilorm  el 
of  tbe  width  oi  the  slrui 


IT.  Such  sioDs  Risy  be  ot  uy 
roveriDg  only  ■  small  proportion 
is  the  Vymwy  d»m  they  nached 

enough,  must  be  similsrly  built  in  with  smsllcr,  but  ilwsys  tbe 
Urgest  possible,  slooes;  spaces  too  small  for  this  ireatmeht 
nntst  be  filled  and  ramjned  with  concrete  All  stona  must  be 
beitCD  down  mto  tbeii  beds  until  the  tnotlar  squceia  up  into 
the  joints  srauud  theo.  Tbe  laca  of  the  work  may  be  of  squand 
masonry,  thorougbly  tied  into  the  heiitingi  but,  in  view  ol  the 
eipstuioD  ud  contraction  mentioned  below,  it  u  better  that  the 
face  muonry  should  not  be  courted.  GenenUy  speaking,  in 
tlie  excavations  for  the  loundatioru  spring  are  met  with;  these 
may  be  only  sulfident  to  indicate  a  continuous  dampness  at 
^^■■^■*  beds  or  joints  of  the  rock,  but  all  such  places  should  be 
coruiecled  by  relief  drains  carried  lo  visible  points  at  tlie*back 
ol  the  dam.  It  should  be  impcouble,  in  short,  for  any  part  of  the 
rock  beneath  the  dam  to  become  chained  path  water  under 
pressure,  either  directly  from  the  water  in  the  reservoir  or  from 
higher  places  in  tbe  mountain  sides.  For  simHai  reasons  care 
must  he  taken  to  ensuit  (hat  the  structon  of  the  water  (ace 
of  the  dam  shall  he  the  least  permeable  of  any  part.  In  the 
beat  examples  this  has  been  secured  by  bedding  the  stones  near 
to  the  water  lace  in  somewhat  finer  mortat  than  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  alto  by  placing  pads  to  Gil  the  Jobts  for  seven! 
inches  from  the  water  face,  to  iliat  the  mortar  wts  kept  away 
from  the  face  and  was  well  held  up  lo  its  work-  On  tbe  removil 
of  the  pads,  or  the  cutting  oat  ol  the  face  of  tbe  mortat  when 
pads  were  not  used,  the  vacant  Joint  wts  graduiUy  filled  with 
almost  dry  mortar,  a  hammer  and  caulking  tool  being  used  to 
consolidate  it.  By  these  means  practical  Impermeability  was 
obtained.  U  the  pores  of  the  water  face  are  thus  rendeied 
eitremely  fine,  the  suiCace  water,  carrying  more  or  lets  fine 
detritus  and  organic  matter,  wDl  soon  dose  them  entirely  and 


IS  the  <i 


weight  ci 


given  yard  of  height  measured  during 
time  alter  construction.  wDl  be  less  than  a  yard  when  additional 
weight  has  been  placed  upon  il;  henrc  the  ends  of  sucb  dams 
placed  against  rock  surfaces  must  move  'with  respect  to  those 
surfaces  when  the  superincumbent  load  comes  upon  them. 
This  action  is  obviously  much  reduced  where  the  rock  sida 
ol  the  valley  rise  slowly;  but  in  casei  where  the  rock  is  very 


isonry  tt 


rock. 


a  provide  a  vertical  key,  or  dowel  j< 
material  like  asphalt,  which  will  always  remain  water-tight. 
So  far  as  tbe  writer  has  been  able  to  observe  or  ascertain,  there 
are  very  lew  masonry  dams  In  Europe  or  America  which  have 
not  been  cracked  transversely  in  their  higher  parts.  They 
generally  leak  a  little  near  the  junction  with  the  lock,  and  at 
tome  other  jdnts  In  intermediate  positions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Neuadd  dam  tbis  difficulty  was  met  by  deliberately  omitting 
tbe  mortat  in  transverse  joints  at  regular  Intervals  near  tbe  top 
of  the  dam,  eiccpi  just  at  their  faces,  where  II  af  course  cracks 
harmlessly,  and  by  filling  tie  rest  with  asphalt.  Serious  move- 
ment from  expansion  and  tuntracllan  docs  not  usually  extend 
to  levels  whidi  are  kqit  moderately  damp,  or  to  tbe  greater 
mats  of  the  dam,  many  feet  below  bigb-water  level 
Thefinl  maianry  dam  of  iinpocUiKecanttnicted  in  Great  Britain 


:^io'^u;r-;h'e^i^. 

i,rr.'^ei^ 

'wJh^^Thi. 

damisabouiiisoft. 

n  length  from  rock  to  rock, 

receive,  practic 

aDy  no  support  Iron  tbe  tides  ol  Ih*  valley.  Ila  mutlnKlina  dm 
much  allention  to  the  aubject  of  matDnry  dtivn  in  £iicltiid — wiviT 
the  earthwork  darn,  with  a  wall  of  puddled  day.  had  hiilKna  brct 
almoflt  universal — aibd  tince  ila  completion  nine  moi*  mamuv  i^s* 
of  smaller  tise  have  been  comideied.  In  eoniieiiiiii  wiih  ihc  Bu 
and  Claerwen  wodrt,  in  Mid-Walet,  (or  the  tuppiy  of  Biimincbin. 
■il  maionry  dtmt  were  projected,  ihice  of  which  are  cmnpleiaL  ia- 
cluding  the  Cahan  Goch  dam.  590  fl.  kmg  ai  the  wais  Irvd.  ltd 
subject  to  a  waler.pietture  of  15s  fi.  above  tbe  rock  (ounlaiinii  tod 
of  ItT  ft.  above  the  river  bed.  and  tbe  Crai|.yT4lJt  Coch  dtff. 
subject  10  a  bead  of  lu  (l.  Tbe  latre-  dam  it  curved  is  pUn.  ikc 
Tadiuibein£740ft.  andrbBchaldaflheansI^fl^  In  tbe  Dervtel 
Valley  tcheme,  in  connexion  wilh  the  water  tupplia  of  Dcr^. 
Leicettet.  Nottinghtm  and  Sheffield,  lix  moie  mtamry  dann  IviT 
received  parliamenlaiy  Bnction.  Of  thoe  tbe  higbctt  b  the  Ksf- 
elee.  on  llie  AthOp.  a  tributary  of  ihe  Derwent.  wtajcb  wili  oBpouBd 
^- "-    -' ^-- bed,  the  length  froi- —^  " 


Fig   17  —Section  of  Croton  Dam. 

ScMalled     natural  cemeni      hat  been  uied   ticept  di 
weaiber  whan  Poilltnd  cemer"  —  -  ■- --' 

dam  it  lb*  uliue  of  the  faoactatiaTi  upon  wfakh  ^  tl 

the  mck  b  ichiit,  but  the  greater ' —  " 

phyiicaU  qualides  id  the  CarGonifen 

Tbetowettptnoftkeiiirlaeeof  thitra.- _. 

ing  through  atlurial  depotlti  to  a  depth  ol  about  70  ft.,  but  at 

reading  in  placet 
'Valley.  Crcal^ 

vn  cut  out  and  biiQt  up  befon  ihe  bulklbig  wat  btcuD. 

The  Fuieu  dam,  already  nferred  to  at  ihe  eariieti  x\ 
identificilly  dctignad  stnicturc  of  the  kiad.  it  lubjecl  to  a  jutkiti 
of  about  IM  It.  of  WBIBI  the  vtUey  it  cmtKi  is  only  tbsat  us  ii- 
wideat  tbe  water  level,  and  the  dam  it  curved  in  plan  loaradiuiot 
%-ii  fl.  Much  dltcutrion  has  taken  ptace  as  ID  the  utility  el  <"'> 
curvature.  The  recent  Investigations  alieady  lefected  10  indiran 
the  detirabilily  of  carving  dams  in  plan  in  nrder  10  reduce  Ibe  pw- 
hilily  of  teniiao  and  isutradon  ti  nwr  at  the  upBrea-n  face.  I' 
narrow  rock  gorget  exlremdy  inieresring  and  compln  problecai  rv 
lalin^  10  the  combined  action  ol  horizontal  and  vertiisl  Kieutt  trx. 

of  boriinntal  curvature  fo  reduce  the  quaniity  dl  maaonry  withMi 
leduction  of  strength.  TheBcarVtUey  dam,  California,  ia  tbe  n" 
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daring  wample  in  eyiitmce  of  the  employment  of  the  arch  principle. 
Iti  haght  from  the  rock  bed  ia  64  ft.,  mnid  it  b  subject  diinnff  floode 
toaliadof  waternotmuchleae.  The  length  of  the  chord  01  the  arc 
acrw  the  valley  b  about  aso  ft.  and  the  radius  335  ft.  The  dam  was 
befuoio  1883,  with  a  baae  ao  ft.  thick,  narrowing  to  13  ft.  at  a  height 
o(  16  ft  The  cost  of  thb  thirlmfss  being  renrded  as  too  great,  it 
VIS  abruptly  reduced  to  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  for  the  remaining  48  ft.  it 
vas  tapered  up  to  a  final  width  of  about  3  ft.  The  masonry  b  de> 
•cribed  by  Mr  Schuyler  aa  "  a  rou^h  uncut  granite  ashlar,  with  a 
bearting  of  rough  nibble  all  laid  m  cfement  mortar  and  gravel." 
Thb  diun  has  been  in  satisfactory  use  since  1885,  and  the  slight 
UtratMn  through  the  masonry  which  occurred  at  first  b  said  to  have 
ilflKMt  entirely  ceased. 

Id  New  South  Wales  thirteen  thin  omcrete  dams,  dependent  upon 
horizootal  curvature  for  their  resistance  to  water  pressure,  have 
been  coostmcted  in  narrow  gOTRes  at  comparatively  small  cost  to 
uDpoood  water  for  the  use  01  villages.  The  depth  of  water  varies 
from  18  ft  to  76  ft.  and  five  of  them  have  cracked  vertically,  owing 
amaraitly  to  the  impossibility  of  the  base  of  the  dam  partaking  01 
the  chaa^  of  curvature  induced  by  changes  of  temperature  and  of 
BMistotem  the  upper  parte.  It  b  stated,  however,  that  these  cracks 
dose  np  and  become  practically  water-tight  aa  the  water  risea. 

Sonething  has  beoi  said  01  the  failures  of  earthen  dams.  Many 
masonry  dams  have  also  failed,  but,  qieaking  generally,  we  know 
-  -  less  of  the  causes  wtuch  have  led  to  such  fauures.  The 
rsmii.  examination  of  one  case,  howevo;  namely,  the  bursting 
in  189s  of  the  Boozey  dam,  near  EfHnal,  in  Franoe,  by  which  many 
lives  were  lost,  has  brought  out  several  pcnnts  of  gmt  interest.  It 
is  probaUy  the  only  instance  in  which  a  masonry  dam  has  slipped 
opon  iu  foundations,  and  also  the  onl^  case  in  which  a  masonry 
dam  has  actually  overturned,  while  curiously  enough  there  b  every 
probability  that  ^he  two  circumstances  had  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  A  short  tune  after  the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe  the  dam 
vas  visitod  by  Dr  W.  C.  Unwin.  F.R3.,  and  the  writer,  and  a  very 
areful  examination  of  the  work  wasmade  by  them.  Someoftheblocu 
a  nbbie  masonry  carried  down  the  stream  weighed  several  hundred 
too.  The  original  section  of  the  dam  b  shown  by  the  continuous 
thick  line  in  fig.  18.  from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  was  subject 
to  a  premire  of  only  about  65  ft.  of  water.   In  the  year  1884  a  length 
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Water  Pace, 
Fig.  19. — Elevation  and  Plan  of  Bouiey  Dam. 


Flo.  18.— Section  of  Boosey  Dam. 

pf  450  ft  of  the  dam,  oat  of  a  total  length  of  1706  ft.,  slipped  upon 
>t>  loondatioo  of  soft  sandstone,  and  became  slightly  curved  in  plan 
at  shown  at  a,  b,  fig.  19,  the  maximum  movement  from  the  original 
•tnight  line  being  about  1  ft  Further  sliding  on  the  baae  was  pre- 
heated by  the  construction  of  the  cross-lined  portions  in  the  section 
(fis-  iS).  These  precautions  were  perfectly  effective  in  securing  the 
wtf  of  the  dam  up  to  the  height  to  whiph  the  counterfort  was 
carried.  As  a  consequence  of  this  norixontal  bending  of  the  dam  the 
^■Btical  cracks  shown  in  fif.  19  appeared  and  were  repaired.   Eleven 
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years  after  this,  and  about  fifteen  years  after  the  dam  was  first 
brought  into  use,  it  overturned  on  its  outer  edge,  at  about  the  level 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  just  above  the  counterfort;  and  there  is 
no  ^ood  reason  to  attribute  to  the  movement  of  1884,  or  to  the 
vertical  cracks  it  caused,  any  influence  in  the  overtunung  of  1895. 
Some  of  the  worst 
cracks  were,  in- 
deed, entirely  be- 
yond the  portion 
overturned, 
which  consisted 
of  the  mass  570 
ft  Jong  by  37 
ft.  in  depth,  and 
weighing  about 
30,000  tons, 
shown  in  eleva- 
tion in  fig.  19. 
The  line  of  pres- 
sures as  genmlly 
given  for  this 
dam  with  the 
reaervmr  full,  on 
the  hypothecs 
that  the  density 
of  the  masonry 
was  a  little  over 
a,  b  shown  by 
long  and  short 
dots  in  fig.  18. 
Materiab  actu- 
ally collected  from  the  dam  indicate  that  the  mean  denrity 
did  not  exceed  1*85  when  dry  and  2*07  when  eattuated,  which 
would  bring  the  fine  of  pressures  even  closer  to  the  outer 
face  at  the  top  of  the  counterfort.  In  any  event  it  must  have 
approached  well  within  3i  ft  of  the  outer  face,  and  was  more 
nearly  five-sixths  than  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  dam 
distant  from  the  water  face;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been 
considerable  vertical  tension  at  the  water  face,  variously  com- 
puted according  to  the  density  assumed  at  from  i}  to  i| 
ton  per  square  foot.  This,  if  the  dam  had  been  thoroughly 
well  constructed,  either  with  hydraulic  lime  or  Portund 
cement  mortar,  would  have  been  easily  borne.  -The 
materials,  however,  were  ooor,  and  it  b  probable  that 
rupture  by  tension  in  a  roughly  horiaontal  plane  took  place. 
Directly  this  occurred,  the  front  part  of  the  wall  was  sub- 
ject to  an  additional  overturning  pressure  of  about  35  ft. 
of  water  acting  upwards,  equivalent  to  about  a  ton  per 
square  foot,  whkJi  would  certainly,  if  it  occurred  through- 
out any  considerable  length  of  the  dam,  have  immedbtcly 
overturned  it  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dam  actually 
stood  for  about  fifteen  years.  Of  thb  circumstance  there 
are  two  possible  exi^anations.  It  b  known  that  more  or 
less  leakage  took  place  through  the  dam,  and  to  moderate 
thb  the  water  face  was  from  time  to  time  coated  and 
repaired  with  cement.  Any  cracks  were  thus,  no  doubt, 
temporarily  closed ;  and  as  the  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
dam  was  porous,  no  opportunity  was  given  for  the  per- 
colating water  to  accumulate  in  the  horizontal  fissures 
to  anything  like  the  head  in  the  reservoir.  But  in 
reservoir  work  such  coatings  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a 
angle  horizontal  crack  mi){ht  admit  sufficient  water  to 
cause  an  uplift.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  tne  full  consequences  of  the  facts  described  mi^ht 
arise  in  «  section  of  the  dam  i  ft  thick  (if  that  section 
were  entirely  isolated),  they  could  not  arise  throughout  the 
length  unless  the  adioining  sections  were  subiect  to  like 
conditions.  Any  horizontal  fissure  in  a. weak  place  would, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  strike  somewhere  a  stronger  place, 
and  the  final  failure  would  be  deferred.  Time  would  then 
become  an  element.  By  reason  of  the  constantly  changing 
temperatures  and  the  frequent  filling  and  emptying  olthe 
reservoir,  expansion  and  contraction,  whkh  are  always  at 
work  tending  to  produce  relative  movements  wherever 
one  portion  of  a  structure  is  weaker  than  another,  must 
have  assisted  the  water-pressure  in  the  extension  of  the 
horizontal  cracks,  which,  growing  slowly,  during  the 
fifteen  years,  provided  at  last  the  area  required  to  enable 
the  intrusive  water  to  overbalance  the  little  remaining  stability  of 
the  dam. 

Resexvozss 

From  very  ancient  thnes  in  India,  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
reservoirs  of  great  area,  but  generally  of  small  depth,  have  been 
built  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  and  in  modem 
times,  especially  in  India  and  America,  comparatively  shallow 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed  of  much  greater  area,  and  in 
l  some  cases  of  greater  capacity,  than  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Yet  thfrhilly  parts  of  the  last-n&med  countxy  axe  rich  in  magni- 
ficent sites  at  sufficient  altitudes  for  the  supply  of  any  parts  by 
gravitation,  and  capable,  if  properly  laid  out,  of  affording  a 
volume  of  water,  throughout  the  driest  seasons,  far  in  excess 
of  the  probable  demand  for  a  long  future.  Many  of  the  great 
towns  had  already  secured  such  sites  within  moderate  distances, 
and  had  constructed  reservoirs  of  considerable  size,  when,  in 
X879,  x88o  and  1892  respectively,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  obtained  statutory  powers  to  draw  water  from 
relatively  great  distances,  vis.  from  Thirlmere  in  Cumberland, 
in  the  case  of  Manchester;  from  the  river  Vymwy,  Montgomery- 
shire, a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool;  and 
from  the  rivers  Elan  and  Qaerwen  in  Radnorshire,  tributaries 
of  the  Wye,  in  the  case  of  Birmingham.  Lake  Vymwy,  com- 
pleted in  1889,  includes  a  reservoir  which  is  still  by  tax  the 
largest  in  Europe. 

ThiB  reservoir  is  situated  in  a  true  Gladal  lake-basin,  and  having 
therefore  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  lake,  u  commonly  known 

.  as  Lake  vymwy.    It  is  825  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  an 

l;^  area  of  i I3i  acres,  an  available  capacity  exceeding  13,000 
vyrmwy,  mmjoQ  gallons,  and  a  length  of  neariy  5  m.  Its  position 
in  North  Wales-is  shown  in  black  in  fig.  20.  ana  the  two  views  on 
Plate  I.  show  respectively  the  portion  of  the  valley  visible  from  the 
dam  before  impounding  began,  and  the  same  portion  as  a  lake  on  the 
completion  of  the  work.  B^ore  the  valves  in  the  dam  were  dosed, 
the  village  of  Lhnwddyn,  the  parish  church,  and  many  farmsteads 
were  demolished.  The  church  was  rebuilt  outekle  the  waterdied,  and 
the  remains  from  the  old  churchyard  were  removed  to  a  new  cemetery 
adjoining  it.  The  fact  that  this  valley  is  a  post-Gladal  lake-basin 
was  attested  by  the  bcmngs  and  excavations  made  for  the  founda- 
tions ci  the  dam.  The  trench  in  which  the  masonry  was  founded 
covered  an  area  I30  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  extending  for  1 173  ft. 
across  the  valley.  Its  dte  had  been  determined  by  about  190 
boricffis,  probings  and  shafts,  which,  following  upon  the  indiaitions 
afforded  by  the  rocks  above  ground,  proved  that  the  rock  bed  crossing 
the  valley  was  higbtf  at  this  point  than  elsewhere.  Here  then,  buried 
in  alluvium  at  a  depth  of  50  to  60  ft.  from  the  surface,  was  found  the 
rock  bar  of  the  post-Glacial  Uke:  at  points  farther  up  the  valley, 
borings  neariy  100  ft  deep  had  failed  to  reach  the  rock.  The  Gladal 
striae,  and  the  dislocated  rocks — moved  a  few  inches  or  feet  from 
their  places,  and  others,  at  greater  distances,  turned  over,  and 
beginning  to  assume  the  sub-angular  form  of  Glacial  boulden — were 
found  predsdv  as  the  glader,  rending  from  the  bar,  and  giving  place 
tothea]ldentiake,haateft  them,covaed  and  preserved  by  sand  and 
gravd  washed  from  the  terminal  morain.  Later  came  the  alluvial 
«ilting-up.  Sbwly,  but  surdy,  the  ddtas  of  the  tributary  streams 
advanced  into  the  lake,  floods  depouted  thdr  burdens  of  detritus  in 
the  deeper  places,  the  lake  shallowed  and  shrank  and  in  its  turn 
yielded  to  the  winding  river  of  an  alluvial  strath,  covered  with  peat, 
reeds  and  alders,  and  still  liable  to  floods.  It  b  interestins  to  record 
that  during  the  construction  of  the  works  the  implements  oT  Neolithk: 
man  were  found,  near  the  nuugin  of  the  modem  lake,  below  the  peat, 
and  above  the  alluvial  clay  on  which  it  rested.  Several  of  the  reser- 
voir Mtes  in  Wales,  shown  by  shaded  lines  in  fig.  30,  are  in  all  prob- 
ability similar  post-Glacial  lake-basins,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
some  of  them  nuiy  contain  still  greater  reservoirs.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  well-proportioned  watcnheds  and  rainfall,  and  being 
neariy  all  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  may  be  made  available  for 
the  supply  of  pure  water  by  gravitation  to  any  part  of  England. 
In  189a  the  Corporation  of  mrmingham  obtained  powers  for  the 
construction  of  six  reservoirs  on  the  riven  Elan  and  Claerwen,  also 
shown  in  fig.  ao.  but  the  ntes  of  these  reservoirs  are  long  narrow 
valleys,  not  lake-basins.^  The  three  reservoirs  on  the  Elan  were 
completed  in  1904.  Their  joint  capacity  is  11,330  million  gallons, 
and  this  will  be  increased  to  about  18,000  millions  when  the  remain- 
ing three  are  built. 

Of  natural  lakes  in  Great  Britain  raised  above  thdr  ordinaiy  levels 
that  the  upper  portions  may  be  utilized  as  reservoirs.  Loch  Ratrine 
supplying  Gla^w  is  well  Imown.  Whitehaven  is  similarly  supplied 
from  Ennerdale,  and  in  the  year  1894  Thirlmere  in  Cumberland  was 
brought  into  use,  as  already  mentioned,  for  the  supply  of  Manchester. 
The  corporation  have  statutory  power  to  raise  the  lake  50  ft.,  at 
which  levd  it  will  have  an  available  capadty  of  about  8000  million 
gallons;  to  secure  this  a  masonry  dam  has  been  constructed,  though 
the  lake  b  at  present  worked  at  a  lower  level. 

It  b  obvious  that  the  water  of  a  reservoir  must  never  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  a  certain  prescribed  height  at  which  the  works  wUl  be 
Q  J.  perfectly  safe.  In  all  reservoirs  impounding  the  natural 
Ow.r««v.  g^^  Qf  ^  Stream,  thb  involves  the  use  of  an  overflow. 
Where  the  dam  b  of  masonry  it  may  be  used  as  a  weir;  but  where 
earthwork  b  employed,  the  overflow,  commonly  known  in  such  a 
case  as  the  "  bye-wash,"  should  be  an  entirely  independent  work, 
consisting  of  a  low  wdr  of  sufficient  length  to  prevent  an  unsafe  rise 
of  the  water  levd,  and  of  a  narrow  channd  capable  of  easily  carrying 
away  any  water  that  passes  over  the  wdr.  The  absence  of  one  or  both 
ol  tncse  conditions  has  led  to  the  failure  of  many  dams. 


Reservoire  unsafe  from  dib  cause  stin  exist  in  the  United  Kiflgdoca. 
Where  the  contributory  dnunage  area  exceeds  5000  acres,  the  dis> 
charge,  even  allowinff  for  so-called  "  cloud-bursts,"  rardy  or  never 
exceeds  the  rate  of  about  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres,  or 
1500  times  the  minimum  dry  weather  flow,  taken  as  one-fifth  of  a 
cubk:  foot;  and  if  we  provide  against  such  an  occasional  discharge, 
with  a  possible  maximum  of  400  cub.  ft.  at  mudi  more  distant 
intervajs,  a  proper  factor  of  safety  will  be  allowed.  But  vhen  a 
reservoir  bjMaced  upon  a  smaller  area  the  conditions  afe  materially 
changed.  The  rainfall  which  produces,  as  the  average  of  dl  tfae 
tributaries  in  the  larger  area,  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  aero, 
b  made  up  of  groups  of  rainfall  of  very  varying  intensity,  falUng 
upon  different  |x>rtions  of  that  area,  so  that  u|x>n  any  section  of  it  the 
intensity  of  diachanje  may  be  much  greater. 

The  hdght  to  which  the  water  b  permitted  to  rise  above  the  sO 
of  the  oveinow  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  embankment  abo\e 
that  levd  (in  the  United  Kingdom  commonly  6  or  7  ft.),  and  this 
^ain  should  be  governed  by  the  hdght  of  possible  waves.  In  opts 
places  that  height  b  seldom  more  than  about  one  and  a  half  tines  tiK 
square  root  of  the  "  fetch  "  or  greatest  distance  in  nautical  miks 
from  which  the  wave  has  travelled  to  the  point  in  question :  bot  in 
narrow  reaches  or  lakes  it  b  relativdy  higher.  In  lengtlu  not  ex- 
ceedins  about  3  m.,  twice  thb  hdght  may  be  reached,  giving  for  a 
3-mile^'  fetch  "  about  $k  ft.,  or  i}Tt.  above  the  mean  levd.  Above 
thb  again,  the  hdght  01  the  wave  should  be  allowed  for  "  waA" 
making  the  embanlonent  in  such  a  case  not  less  than  5}  ft.  above  the 
highest  water-level.  If.  then,  we  determine  that  the  depth  of  osti- 
flow  shall  not  ecceed  if  ft-t  we  arrive  at  6f  ft.  as  suffioent  for  the 
height  of  the  embankment  above  the  sill  of  the  overflow.  Obviocaiy 
we  may  shorten  the  sill  at  the  cost  of  extra  height  of  embankment,  but 
it  b  rarely  wise  to  do  so. 

The  overflow  sill  or  wdr  should  be  a  masonry  structure  of  rounded 
vertical  section  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  waste-water  course, 
in  whkh  case  for  a  depth  of  i)  ft.  it  will  discharge,  over  every  foot 
of  length,  about  6  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Thus,  if  the  drainaee  aies 
exceeds  5000  acres,  and  we  provide  for  the  passage  of  300  cob.  ft 
per  second  per  1000  acres,  such  a  wdr  will  be  50  ft.  long  for  every 
1000  acres.  But,  as  smaller  areas  are  approached,  the  excessive  kxd 
rainfalb  of  short  duration  must  be  provided  for,  and  beyond  thee 
there  are  extraordinarily  heavy  discharKes  genoally  over  and  mm 
before  any  exact  records  can  be  made;  hence  we  Know  very  fittk 
of  them  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  from  looo  acres  the  discharge  nay 
rise  to  two  or  three  times  ^00  cub.  ft.  per  secom!  per  1000  acres.  Is 
the  writer's  experience  at  least  one  case  has  occurred  where,  fms  a 
mountain  area  of  2300  acres,  the  rate  per  1000  was  for  a  short  tioe 
certainly  not  less  than  1000  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Nothing  but  kmg 
observation  and  experience  can  hdp  the  hydraulic  oiginea'  to  judce 
of  the  configuration  of  the  ground  favourable  to  su^  (dienomcsa. 
It  b  only  necessary,  however^  to  provide  for  these  exccptio«ial  <fis- 
charges  during  very  short  penods,  so  that  the  rise  in  the  water-levd 
of  the  reservoir  may  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  subject  to  this, 

Erovidon  must  be  made  at  the  bye-wash  for  preventing  such  a  flood, 
owever  rare,  from  filling  the  reservoir  to  a  dangerous  nesght. 
From  the  overflow  sill  the  bye-wash  channd  may  be  giaduaOy 
narrowed  as  the  crest  of  the  embankment  is  passed,  the  vater 
bdng  prevented  from  attaining  undue  velodty  by  steps  of  heavy 
masonry,  or,  where  the  gradient  b  not  very  steep,  by  irregularly  ttt 
masonry. 

PiTSZIXCATION 

When  surface  waters  began  to  be  used  for  potable  purposes, 
some  mode  of  arresting  suspended  matter,  whetbtf  Uring 
or  dead,  became  necessary.  In  many  cases  gauze 
strainers  were  at  first  employed,  and,  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  or  addition  to  these,  the  water  was  caused 
to  pass  through  a  bed  of  gravd  or  sand,  which,  like  the  ganze, 
was  regarded  mcrdy  as  a  strainer.  As  such  strainers  were 
further  improved,  by  sorting  the  sand  and  gravd,  and  using  the 
fine  sand  only  at  the  surface,  better  clarification  of  the  water 
was  obtained;  but  chemical  analysb  indicated,  or  was  at  ibc 
lime  thought  to  indicate,  that  that  improvement  was  practically 
confined  to  clarification,  as  the  dissolved  impurities  in  the  water 
were  certainly  very  little  changed.  Hence  such  filter  beds,  as 
they  were  even  then  called,  were  regarded  as  a  luxury  nihst 
than  as  a  necessity,  and  it  was  never  suspected  that,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  chemical  improvement  in  the  water, 
changes  did  take  plan  of  a  most  important  kind.  Folkywizf 
upon  Dr  Koch's  discovery  of  a  method  of  isolating  bacteria,  and 
of  making  approximate  determinations  of  thdr  numba  ia 
any  volume  of  water,  a  most  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  microbes  contained  in  sand-filtered  water  was 
observed;  and  it  b  now  well  known  that  when  a  pvopedy 
constructed  sand-filter  bed  b  in  its  best  condition,  and  n  worfced 
in  the  best-known  manner,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  micvohcs 
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rteting  in  the  emit  nter  niD  be  imMcd.  The  and,  vhich 
a  inimiullji  the  filler,  hu  intenLica  about  ihiny  tims  u  wide 
u  ihc  liiiaL  dimeiuioiu  o[  Ibc  lirEn  micnbei;  ud  the  leuon 
■hy  ihcK,  ud,  still  mon,  wby  orguiunu  vrhich  mte  individually 
invbibtc  under  any  macnilying  power,  uid  could  only  be  detected 
u  ixlomea,  were  VTala],  wu  not  undenlood.  In  proccu 
ol  lime  it  became  dear,  however,  that  the  wone  the  conditioo 

a  microbe  filter;  that  li 
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paidni  thmifh  It,  or  to  ttaiid  upon  the  iHHi  until  the  Hirface  film 
lu>  forined.  %Vltb  walert  liviDt  little  or  no  iediment.  which  are 
■Iten  Ihc  moft  danEeroui,  tome  change.  b>  by  the  firat  method,  ia 
leceuary.  It  hai  been  propoaed.  on  the  other  hand,  to  allow  Ihe 
filter  to  act  ilowly  until  the  iurJaca  film  ia  formed,  and  to  diacard  li 
firs  effluent.  Thiicoi  .......  .... 
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It  the  bttt  nault*  were  obtained. 
Evu  yet  medical  sciena  has  not  determined  the  eSect  upon 
lie  tiuDun  lyjtem  of  water  highly  chaiBed  with  bacteria  which 
lit  not  known  to  be  individually  palhagcnic  In  the  att  of 
lie  hidlli  of  typhoid  and  cholera,  we  know  the  direct  effecl; 
but  ipait  altogether  from  the  presence  of  luch  ipedfic  poi»n«, 
plhitA  water  ii  undoubiedly  injurioiu.  Where,  therefore, 
ibrre  is  aaimal  pollution  ol  any  kind,  more  cipecially  when  there 
&  human  pollution,  generally  indicalcd  by  the  presence  ol 
iojillaj  aii  ammnna,  purification  ia  of  supreme  importance, 
ind  na  proreia  has  yet  been  devised  which,  except  at  extravagant 
cost,  Hipmedtt  lor  public  aupplici  that  of  properly-conducted 
und  dilution.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too  conatantly  urged  thai  such 
iltnliou  depends  for  it>  campantive  perfect  ion  upon  the  surface 
Um,  ihit  this  luiface  film  ii  not  present  when  the  filter  li  new, 
«  *liin  iu  nateriilj  have  been  recently  washed ;  that  it  may  be, 
ind  very  often  is.  punctured  hy  the  actual  working  ol  the 
torn,  or  lor  the  purpose  of  increasing  iheir  discharge;  »nd  that 
11  lb«  best  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  thin  Une 
(■E  deEeDCe,  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  talegttfrd  against 
luibly  polluted  waters.  11  a  purer  source  of  supply  can 
[«B>bly  be  found.  Such  Elters  are  not,  and  In  the  nature  ol 
nrked  with  the  precisian  and  continuity 
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Ihe  tource  of  the  tupply  la  known  to  be  nhject  to  hun 
The  lime  Icr  the  formaKHi  of  aneflicient  nirfia  Blina  var 
to  the  quality  of  the  raw  water,  from  a  lew  houn  toa  lew  daye.  Judg^ 
ing  from  Ihe  beat  obaervaiionB  thai  have  been  made  on  a  luge  tcate, 
the  highest  rate  of  eflicient  lilliation  when  the  surface  film  is  tn  good 
:ondii)Dn  is  aliout  4  in.  downwards  per  hour  of  the  water  contained 
above  the  sand,  equivalent  10  about  30  gallofl*  per  day  from  each 
iqtiaie  foot  of  vnd.  Vthoi  the  surface  nim  ham  once  been  formed, 
ind  Ihe  filter  has  begun  its  work,  h  should  continue  without  intcrrup- 
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af  sand  filtnlian  b  a  matter  of  great 
1  the  subiect  of  aqueducts.  A  brown 
appearance  of  coffee  grounds  when 

in  mooAandL  The  depoait  grows  on 
xumulatea  at  the  bottotn,  aiu  causes 
the  flow  of  water.    TTie  chemists  and 


passes  into  Ihe  pipes,  when  it  r 
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beds,  is  ilmon  s&en 


.     It  is 


:weea  the  filter  beds  and  ihe  lawn.    Even 
Ibe  welt-known  nodular  iacniiUIioni  in  iroo  pipes  It 
by  sand  fihralion.   Fnm  these  facts  ii  ii  cleu-  that, 
other  things  being  Ihe  aame,  Iha  heal  position  for  the  uraioas  and 
filler  beds  IS  as  elate  as  posdble  to  the  reiervi^. 

Same  luilace  watera  diiaalve  lead  when  bright,  but  cease  to  do  to 
when  the  lead  bKomei  tsnithed.  l4ore  rarely  the  nction  is  coaj 
tinuous,  and  ihe  walce  aficr  bdng  pasted  thnjugh  lead  cisterns  and 
pipes  produce!  lead  pn^sonidg — to  called  "  plumbism."  The  lia- 
bifity  to  this  appears  to  be  entirely  removed  by  efficient  Knd 

&nd  fillraiian,  even  when  working  in  Ihe  best  poHlhle  aadncr, 
falls  short  of  Ibe  perfection  necesMTy  to  pmeni  Ihe  psHge  of 
bacteria  wbich  may  multiply  after  Ihe  fiUer  It  nasaed.  ^tiall, 
however,  aa  the  imcT04tganlaDU  are^  they  axe  larger  than  ihe 
capillary  paatagea  in  tome  materialt  through  which  waler  under 
piemre  may  be  cauted  10  percolate.  It  it  therefore  aalural  that 
attemptt  should  have  been  made  to  construct  filters  which,  while 
permilting  the  slow  percolatian  of  water,  should  pieclitde  the 
pasitie  <d  bacteria  or  their  qnna.  In  the  labotatDiy  ol  E^iteur 
probably  the  first  filter  which  succeasfuUy  accom^isbed  thb  object 
was  produced.  In  this  appoEatus.  known  aa  the  nsteur.Cliamber- 
'•nd  filler,  the  filtering  medium  Is  biscuit  porcelain,  tt  was  followed 
Ihe  Berkefield  filter,  constructed  ol  bsEed  infusorial  earth.  Both 
Ihe  ornoisDu  by  purely  mechanical  action,  and 

on,  they^both  give  laliETactory  results  on  asmsll 
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There  are  sevrial  maiedals  aow  in  nse 
lower  (0  decoLjunce  clarify,  chemically  pur 
iiLt  they  are  too  costly  for  use  In  coonodon  wit 
tnless  a  rate  cl  filiralion  Is  adopted  quite 

omiaiion  of  a  surface  film  apable  of  arte .^ ., — _- 

rhis  fact  does  not  render  ihem  lest  useful  when  applied  to  the  arts 
n  which  they  arc  suceessfully  emphwed. 

Attempts  have  been  mtde.  by  adding  certain  coagulants  10  tba 
rster  to  be  filtered.  10  increase  the  posrer  of  taod  and  other  granu- 


higher  velociiic-:  than  arc  potsiblc  for  successful  filcratk 
of  Ihesurfscc  Elm  upon  sand.   The  effect  is  to  produce 

formed  by  the  inirU  and  microbes  upon  the  surface  of  thi 

Deam  tepaiator.  hat  been  called  in  aid. 
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important  reduction  in  the  chance  of  pathogenic  bacteria  passing 
into  the  filtered  water;  but  much  more  must  be  done  than  has 
hitherto  in  most  places  been  done  to  ensure  the  constancy  of 
such  a  condition  before  it  can  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
degree  of  safety  attained.  No  public  supply  shotUd  be  open 
to  any  such  doubt  as  ought  to,  or  may,  deter  people  from 
drinking  the  water  without  previous  domestic  filtration  or 
boiling. 

DxSIUBtTTION 

The  earliest  water  supplies  in  Great  Britain  were  generally 
distributed  at  low  pressure  by  wooden  pipes  or  stone  or  brick 
conduits.  For  special  purposes  the  Romans  introduced 
cast-lead  pipes,  but  they  were  regarded  as  luxuries, 
not  as  necessaries,  and  gave  way  to  cheaper  conduits 
made,  as  pump  barrels  had  long  been  made,  by  boring 
out  tree  trunks,  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  This  use  of  tree-trunks  as  pipes  is  still  common 
in  the  wooded  mountain  districts  of  Europe.  Within  the  xgth 
century,  however,  cast  iron  became  general  in  the  case  of  large 
towns;  but  following  the  precedent  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  weaker  conduits,  the  water  was  still  delivered  under  very 
low  pressure,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  taps  or  tanks 
near  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  generally  for  only  a  short 
period  out  of  each  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  Waterworks  Ckuses  Act  1847,  an  impetus  was  given 
to  high-pressure  supplies,  and  the  same  systems  of  distributing 
mains  were  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose;  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  water  continued  to  be  supplied  intermittently, 
and  cisterns  or  tanks  were  necessary  to  store  it  for  use  during 
the  periods  of  mtermisaion.  Thus  it  happened  that  pipes  and 
Joints  intended  for  a  low-pressure  supply  were  subjected,  not 
only  to  high  pressure,  but  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  suddenly 
varying  pressures.  As  a  rule  such  pipes  were  not  renewed: 
the  leakage  was  enormous,  and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
very  inefficient  method  of  reducing  the  period  of  supply  still 
farther.  But  even  in  entirely  new-  distributing  systems  the 
network  is  so  extensive,  and  the  number  of  joints  so  great,  that 
the  aggregate  leakajge-  is  always  considerable;  the  greatest 
loss  being  at  the  so-called  "  ferrules  "  connecting  the  mains  with 
the  house  "  conmiunication  "  or  "  service  "  pipes,  m  the  lead 
pipes,  and  hi  the  household  fittings.  But  a  far  greater  evil 
than  mere  loss  of  water  and  inconvenience  soon  proved  to  be 
inseparable  from  intermittent  supply.  Imagine  a  hilly  town 
with  a  high-pressure  water  supply,  the  water  issuing  at  numerous 
points,  sometimes  only  in  exceedingly  small  veins,  from  the 
pipes  into  the  sub-soiL  In  the  ordinaiy  course  of  intermittent 
supply  or  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  the  water  is  cut  off  at  some 
pomt  in  the  main  above  the  leakages;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  discharge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
In  the  upper  part  there  is .  consequently  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  some  of  the  impure  sub-soil  water 
near  the  higher  leakages  is  sucked  into  the  mains,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  supply  when  next  turned  on.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  having  traced  to  such  causes 
certain  epidemics  of  typhoid,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  evil  has  been  very  general.  It  is  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  pressure  should  be  constantly 
maintained,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  best-managed  waterworks 
the  supply  is  not  now  cut  off  even  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
house-service  pipes,  an  apparatus  being  employed  by  which  this 
is  done  under  pressure.  Constant  pressure  being  granted, 
constant  leakage  is  inevitable,  and  being  constant  it  is  not 
surprising  that  iU  total  amount  often  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  much  greater,  but  shorter,  draughts  of  water  taken  for 
various  household  purposes.  There  is  therefore,  even  m  the 
best  cases,  a  wide  field  for  the  conservation  and  ulilixaticn  of 
water  hitherto  entirely  wasted. 

Following  upon  the  passing  of  the  Waterworks  Causes  Act 
2847,  a  constant  supply  was  attempted  in  many  towns,  with 
the  result  in  some  cases  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  loss 
arising  from  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  leakage  from 


a  fraction  of  an  hour  to  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  supply.  Aoooidin^y,  in  some  {daces  lazge  sectiom 
of  the  mains  and  service  pipes  were  entirely  renewed, 
and  the  water  consumers  were  put  to  great  expense  in 
changing  their  fittings  to  new  and  no  doubt  better 
types,  though  the  old  fittings  were  only  in  a  fraction  of  the 
actually  causing  leakage.  But  whether  or  not  such  stringent 
methods  were  adopted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  oiganiw  a 
system  of  house-to-house  visitation  atid  constantly  recurring 
inspection.  In  Manchester  this  was  combined  with  a  most 
careful  examination,  at  a  dep6t  of  the  Corporation,  of  all  fittings 
intended  to  be  used.  Searching  tests  were  applied  to  these 
fittings,  and  only  those  which  complied  in  every 
req)ect  with  the  prescribed  regulations  were  stamped 
and  permitted  to  be  fixed  within  the  limits  of  the 
water  supply.  But  this  did  not  obviate  the  neceaaty  for 
to-house  inspection,  and  although  the  number  of  different  points 
at  which  leakage  occurred  was  still  great,  it  was  ahrays  smaS 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  houses  whidi  were  necessarilj 
entered  by  the  inq)ector;  moreover,  whea  the  best  had  been 
done  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  siq>press  leakage  due  to 
domestic  fittings,  the  leakage  below  ground  in  the  mains,  fermks 
and  service  pipes  stiU  remained,  and  was  often  very  giexL 
It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  in  its  very  nature,  house-to-bouse 
visitation  was  both  wasteful  and  insufficient,  and  it  remained 
for  Liverpool  to  correct  the  difficulty  by  the  application,  ia 
1873,  of  the  "  Differentiating  waste  water  meter,"  which  has 
unce  been  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  vaziocs 
countries.  One  such  instrument  wAs  placed  below  the  roadway 
upon  each  main  supplying  a  population  of  generally  between 
1000  and  2000  persona. 

Its  action  is  based  upon  the  following  eoaridecations:  Wbea 
water  is  paaung  through  a  main  and  supplying  nothing  but  leakage 
the  flow  of  that  water  is  necessarily  uniform,  and  any  inatminest 
which  graphically  represents  that  flow  as  a  horixontal  line  conveys 
to  the  mind  a  full  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  flow,  and  if  by 
the  position  of  that  line  between  the  bottom  and  the  top  01  a  diagram 
the  quantity  of  water  (in  gallons  per  hoar,  for  example)  is  recorded, 
we  have  a  full  statement,  not  only  of  the  rate  of  flow,  but  of  ks 
nature.    We  know,  in  short,  that  the  water  is  not  being  usefoBy 
employed.    In  the  actual  instrument,  the  paper  diagram  b  moanted 
u^n  a  drum  caused  by  clockwork  to  revolve  unifocTsly;  and  is  ruled 
with  vertical  hour  lines,  and  horizontal  Quantity  lines  renreaeflitlns 
gallons  per  hour.  Thus,  while  nothing  but  leakage  occurs  toe  naif  era 
horizontal  line  is  continued.    If  now  a  tap  is  c«ened  ia  any  bow 
connected  with  the  main,  the  change  oS  now  m  the  main  will  be 
represented  by  a  vertical  change  of  position  of  the  borizoatal  liar, 
and  when  the  tap  is  turned  oft  the  pencil  will  resoiRe  its  original 
vertical  position,  but  the  paper  will  have  moved  like  the  hands  of  « 
clock  over  the  interval  during  which  the  tap  was  left  open.    If.  oa 
the  other  hand,  water  is  sudoenly  drawn  off  from  a  cistern  cupF^ied 
through  a  ball-cock,  the  flow  through  the  ball-cock  will  be  recorded, 
and  will  be  represented  by  a  sudden  rise  to  a  maximum,  followed  by  s 
gradual  decrease  as  the  ball  rises  and  the  dstem  fills;  the  result 
being  a  curve  having  its  asymptote  in  the  original  horizoatal  line 
Now,  all  the  uses  of  water,  of  whatever  kind  tiicy  may  be,  produce 
some  such  irregular  diagrams  as  these,  which  can  never  be  coniastd 
with  the  uniform  horizontal  line  of  leakage,  but  are  always  auprr- 
imposed  upon  it.    It  is  this  leakage  line  that  the  wateiwoiks  enginecf 
uses  to  asceitain  the  truth  as  to  the  leakage  and  to  aanst  him  to  in- 
suppression.    In  well-equipped  waterworks  each  house  service  pipr 
ts  controlled  by  a  stoFXock  accessible  from  the  footpath  to  tb: 
officials  of  the  water  authority,  and  the  process  of  waste  oetectioa  b\ 
this  method  depends  upon  tne  manipulation  of  sudi  stop-cocks  in 
conjunction  with  the  differentiating  meter.    As  an  example  of  or  > 
mode  of  applying  the  system,  suppose  that  a  night  inspector  brgim 
work  at  1 1.30  p.m.  in  a  certain  district  of  aooo  persons,  the  mtut  r/ 
which  records  at  the  time  a  uniform  flow  of  3000  callotts  an  lio<.r. 
showins:  the  not  uncommon  rate  of  leakage  of  24  gallons  per  head  p  r 
day.  The  inspector  proceeds  along  the  footpath  m>m  house  to  houM*. 
and  outside  each  house  he  closes  the  stop-cock,  recording  oppoM:^^ 
the  number  of  each  house  the  exact  time  d  each  sach  operatic  a 
Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  district  he  retraces  his  sicp^. 
reopens  the  whole  of  the  sto|)-€ocks,  removes  the  meter  diagrarr. 
takes  it  to  the  night  complaint  office,  and  enters  in  the  **  nt^;  t 
inspection  book  "  the  records  he  has  made.    The  next  mominf  x'-c 
diagram  and  the  "  night  inspection  book  "  are  in  the  hands  cm  the 
day  inspector,  who  compares  them.    He  finds,  for  example.  Iron 
the  diagram  that  the  initial  leakage  of  sooo  gallons  an  hoar  ha« 
in  the  course  of  a  4}  hours'  night  inspection  fallen  to  400  aallcxM 
an  hour,  and  that  the  1600  gaUoos  an  hour  b  aocottmed  tor  by 
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UtBta  distinct  drops  of  dtfTerent  aniountt  and  at  different  ttmca. 
Each  of  these  drops  is  located  by  the  time  and  place  records  in  the 
book  and  the  time  records  on  the  diagram  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
service  pipe;  so  that  out  of  possibly  300  premises  the  bulk  of  the 
leakage  has  been  localized  in  or  just  outside  fifteen.    To  each  oif 
these  premises  he  goes  with  the  knowledge  that  a  portion  of  the  total 
leakage  of  2000  gallons  an  hour  is  almost  certainly  there,  and  that 
it  must  be  found,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  visiting  three 
or  four  hundred  houses,  in  not  one  of  which  he  has  any  particular 
reason  to  expect  to  find  kakagc.    Even  when  he  enters  a  house  with 
previous  knowledge  that  there  Is  leakage,  its  discoveiy  may  be 
difficult.    It  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  underground,  ana  may  only 
be  brought  to  light  by  excavation.    In  these  cases,  without  some 
such  system  of  localization,  the  leakage  might  go  on  for  years  or 
for  ever.    There  are  many  and  obvious  variations  of  the  system. 
That  described  requires  a  diagram  revolving  once  in  a  few  hours, 
otherwise  the  time  scale  will  be  too  close;  but  the  ordinary  diagram 
revolving  once  in  24  hours  is  often  used  quite  effectively  in  night 
inspectiofis  by  only  closing  those  stop<ocks  which. are  actuailv 
passing  water.   This  method  was  also  first  introduced  in  Liverpool. 
The  night  inspector  carries  with  him  a  stethoscope,  often  consisting 
awrdy  of  hb  steel  turning-rod,  with  which  he  sounds  the  whole  ol 
the  outside  stop-cocks,  but  only  doses  those  through  which  the 
sound  of  water  is  heaid.    An  experienced  man.  or  even  a  boy,  if 
selected  as  possessing  the  necessary  faculty  (which  is  sometimes 
very  stronely  marked),  can  detect  the  smallest  dribble  when  the  stop- 
cock is  so  Tar  closed  as  to  restrict  the  orifice.    Similar  examinations 
by  means  of  the  stop-valves  on  the  mains  are  also  made,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  residual  leakage  (400  gallons  an  hour  in  the  last 
case)  recocxled  on  the  diagram,  but  not  shut  off  by  the  house  stop- 
cocks, is  mentioned  by  the  inspector  as  an  "  outside  waste,"  and 
kxalized  as  having  been  heard  at  a  stop<ock  and  traced  by  sounding 
the  pavement  to  a  particular  position  under  a  particular  street.    AU 
Itabges  found  on  private  property  are  duly  notified  to  the  water 
tenant  in  the  usual  way,  and  subsequent  examinations  are  made 
to  ascertain  if  such  notices  have  been  attended  to.    If  this  work 
is  properly  organized,  neariy  the  whole  of  the  leakage  so  detected 
is  suppressed  within  a  month.   A  record  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
so-called  "  niffht  readings  "  in  a  large  town  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.   If,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  such  districts 
we  watch  the  result  of  leaving  them  alone,  a  gradual  growth  of 
leakage  common  to  most  of  the  districts,  but  not  to  all,  is  observed, 
while  here  and  there  a  sudden  increase  occurs,  often  doubling  or 
trebling  the  total  nipply  to  the  district.    Upon  the  original  installa- 
tion of  the  system  in  any  town,  the  rate  of  leakage  and  consequent 
total  supply  to  the  different  districts  is  found  to  vary  greatly,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  usually  many  times  as  great  per  heaa  as  in 
others.    An  obvious  and  fruitful  extension  of  the  method  is  to  employ 
the  inspectors  only  in  those  districts  which,  for  the  time  being, 
promise  the  most  useful  results. 

In  manjr  European  cities  the  supply  of  water,  even  for  domestic 
purposes,  b  given  through  ordinaiy  water  meters,  and  paid  for, 
TMih  ti-  *cc^<l**iK  to  the  meter  record,  much  in  the  same  manner 
ZgS!z  "s  a  supply  of  gas  or  electricity.  By  the  adoption  of 
thb  method  great  reductions  In  the  quantity  of  water 
■sed  and  wasted  are  in  some  cases  effected,  and  the  water  tenant 

Gys  for  the  leakage  or  waste  he  permits  to  take  place,  as  well  as 
-  the  water  he  uses.  The  system,  however,  does  not  assist  in 
the  detection  of  the  leakage  whkh  inevitably  occurs  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  consumer's  meter;  thus  the  whole  of  the  mains, 
joints  and  ferrules  connecting  the  service  pipes  with  the  mains, 
and  the  greater  parts  of  the  service  pipes,  are  still  exposed  to  leakage 
without  any  compensating  return  to  the  water  authority.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  the  system,  and  one  which  must  always  prevent  its 
imroductkMi  into  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  circumstance  that  it 
treats  water  as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  quantity  taken.^  In  the  orsanization  01  the  best  municipal 
water  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  free  use  of  water 
a  eocooraged,  and  it  is  only  the  leakage  or  occasional  improper 
employment  Of  the  water  that  the  water  authority  seeks,  and  that 
socoeasfully,  to  suppress.  The  objection  to  the  insanitary  effect  of 
the  metcr-pisyment  system  has,  in  some  places,  been  sought  to  be 
resaovcd  by  providing  a  fixed  quantity  of  water,  assumed  to  be 
soficient.  as  the  supf:^  for  a  fixed  minimum  payment,  and  by  using 
the  meter  records  simply  for  the  purpose  ot  determining  what 
additional  payment,  if  any,  becomes  due  from  the  water  tenant. 
Qeariy,  if  the  excesses  are  freauent.  the  limit  must  be  too  low; 
if  infreooeBt,  all  the  physical  and  administrative  complication 
involved  In  the  system  is  empk>yed  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  qaestion  of  the  dbtribution  of  water,  rightly  considered, 

Ksolves  itself  into  a  question  of  delivering  water  to  the  water 

tciuat,  without  leakage  on  the  way,  and  of  securing  that  the 

fittings  empbycd  by  the  water  tenant  shall  be  such  as  to  afford 

an  unple  and  ready  supply  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 

without  leakage  and  without  any  unnecessary  facilities  for  waste. 

If  tliese  conditions  are  complied  with,  it  is  probable  that  the 

total  rate  of  supply  wiU  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  rate 


necessaiy  in  any  system,  not  being  an  oppressive  and  insanitary 
system,  by  which  the  water  is  paid  for  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  (G.  F.  D.) 

WATERS,  TERRITORIAL  In  international  law  "  territorial 
waters"  are  the  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  their  shores  which 
states  respect  as  being  under  their  immediate  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  only  to  a  right  of  "  inoffensive  "  passage  through 
them  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  As  to  the  breadth  of  the  bdt 
and  the  exact  nature  of  this  inoffensive  right  of  passage,  however, 
there  is  still  much  controversy.  The  3-miles*  Umit  recognized 
and  practised  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cannon  range  of  the  period, 
when  it  was  adopted  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  i.e,  towards  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century.  Bynkcrshoek, 
a  famous  Dutch  jurist,  whose  authority  at  one  time  was  almost 
OS  great  in  England  as  in  his  own  country,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  (1702),  had  devised  a  plausible  juridical 
theory  to  support  a  homogeneous  jurisdiction  over  environing 
waters  in  the  place  of  the  quite  arbitrary  claims  made  at  that 
time,  to  any  distance  seawards,  from  whole  seas  to  range  of  vision. 
Starting  from  the  fact  that  fortresses  can  give  effective  protection 
within  range  of  their  cannon,  and  that  in  practice  this  effective 
protection  was  respected,  he  argued  that  the  respect  was  not 
due  to  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  cannon,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  respect.  This  it  could  do 
from  any  point  along  its  shore.  Hence  bis  well-known  doctrine: 
tarrae  dominium  finitur,  ii6>  finiiur  armorum  vis.  The  doctrine 
satisfied  a  requirement  of  the  age  and  became  a  maxim  of  inter- 
national law  throughout  northern  Europe,  both  for  the  protection 
of  shore  fisheries  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  immunity  of 
adjacent  waters  of  neutral  states  from  acts  of  war  between 
bcUigerent  states.  Germany  still  holds  in  principle  to  this 
varying  limit  of  cannon  range.  Norway  has  never  agreed  to 
the  3  m.,  maintaining  that  the  special  configuration  of  her 
coast  necessitates  the  exerdse  of  jurisdiction  over  a  belt  of  4  m. 
Spain  lays  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  6  m.  from  her  shores.  The 
writers  and  specialists  on  the  subject  arc  quite  as  much  divided. 
A  British  Fishery  Commission  in  1893  reported  that  "  the  present 
territorial  limit  of  3  m.  is  insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery 
purposes  alone,  this  limit  should  be  extended,  provided  such 
extension  can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations."  The 
committee  recommended  that  "a  proposition  on  these  lines 
should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference  of  the 
powers  who  border  on  the  North  Sea."  There  is  already  an 
international  convention,  dated  6th  May  1882,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark, 
rdating  to  the  regulation  of  ike  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
has  fixed  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  as  between  the  contracting 
parties  at  3  m.  measured  from  low-watermarkand  from  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  at  the  points  where  they 
ore  10  m.  across.  In  the  British  Act  of  29th  June  1893,  giving 
effect  to  a  subsequent  convention  (x6th  November  2887)  between 
the  same  parties  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
North  Sea,  "  territorial  waters  "  are  dcdared  to  be  as  defined 
in  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  1878.  In  this  Act  the 
definition'is  as  follows: — 

The  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  reference  to 
the  sea  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be  srithin  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  any 
offence  declared  by  this  act  to  oe  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the 
coast  measured  from  low-water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open 
sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

This  definition  only  restricts  the  operation  of  the  3  m.  limit 
to  offences  dealt  with  in  the  act,  and  does  not  deal  with  bays. 
The  act  of  1893  declares  that  the  articles  of  the  convention 
"  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  the  body 
of  the  act,"  but  this  convention  gives  no  definition  of  territorial 
waters. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  British  territorial  waters  under 
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the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1878^  is  asserted 
without  distincUoQ  between  them  and  inland  waters.  *'  All 
offences  "  committed  by  any  person,  whether  a  British  subject 
or  not,  and  whether  or  not  committed  "  on  board  or  by  means 
of  a  foreign  ship,"  "  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,"  are  made  punishable  under  it.  No  exception  is 
made  for  offences  committed  on  merely  passing'  foreign  vessels, 
except  that  there  is  this  attenuation  in  their  case,  that  no 
prosecution  can  take  place  without  a  special  authorization  given 
by  certain  high  officers  of  state.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
Continental  state  would  recognise  so  complete  a  jurisdiction. 
The  subject  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  both  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  and  the  International  Law 
Association,  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  rapporteur  of  the 
two  committees,  decided  that  the  subjects  of  fisheries  and 
neutrality  should  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  following 
considerations  and  rules  were  adopted  in  1894  by  the  institute 
and  afterwards  by  the  association: — 

Whereas  there  b  no  reason  to  confound  in  a  angle  zone  the 
distance  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  soverrignty  and  protection 
of  coast  fisheries  and  the  distance  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  of  non-bcUisercnts  in  time  of  war;  AncT  whereas  the 
distance  most  commonly  adopted  of  3  m.  from  low-water  mark 
has  been  recognized  as  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  coast  fisheries; 
And  whereas,  moreover,  this  distance  does  not  correspond  to  the 
real  range  of  cannon  placed  on  the  coast ;  The  following  dispositions 
are  adopted  :<— 

,  Art.  I.  The  state  has  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  a  belt  of  sea 
along  its  coast  subject  to  the  right  of  inoffensive  passage  reserved 
in  article  5.    This  belt  is  called  territorbl  waters  {mer  Urrilorialt). ' 

Art.  II.  Territorial  waters  extend  for  6  sea  ra.  (60  to  i  degree  of 
latitude)  from  low-water  mark  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts. 

Art.  III.  For  ba)rs,  territorial  waters  follow  the  trend  of  the 
coast  except  that  it  b  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across 
the  bay  from  the  two  [mints  nearest  the  sea  where  the  opening  of 
the  bay  is  of  12  marine  m.  in  width,  unless  a  greater  width  shall  have 
become  recognized  by  an  immemorial  usage. 

Art.  IV.  In  .case  of  war  the  adjacent  neutral  state  shall  have 
the  right  to  extend  by  its  declaratbn  of  neutrality  or  by  special 
notification  its  neutral  zone  from  6  m.  to  cannon  range  from  the 
coast. 

Art.  V.  All  ships,  without  distinction,  have  the  right  of  inoffen- 
sive passage  through  territorial  waters,  subject  to  the  belligerent 
right  to  regubte,  and  for  purposes  of  defence  to  bar.  the  passage 
through  the  said  waters  for  every  ship,  and  subject  to  the  right  of 
neutrals  to  regulate  the  passage  through  the  said  waters  for  ships 
of  war  of  all  nationalities. 

Art.  VI.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  foreign  ships 
paning  through  territorial  waters  by  persons  on  board  such  ships, 
upon  persons  or  things  on  board  the  same  ships,  are.  as  such,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  adjacent  state,  unless  they  involve  a  violation 
of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  adjacent  state,  or  of  its  subjects  or 
citizens  not  forming  part  of  its  crew  or  its  passengers. 

Art.  VII.  Ships  passing  through  territorial  waters  must  conform 
to  the  special  rules  laid  down  by  the  adjacent  state,  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  security  of  navigation  and  for  the  police  of  the  sea. 

Art.  VIII.  Ships  of  all  nationalities,  by  the  simple  fact  of  being 
in  territorial  waters,  unless  merely  passing  through  them,  are  suo- 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  adjacent  state. 

The  adjacent  state  has  the  right  to  continue  upon  the  high  seas 
the  pursuit  of  a  ship  commcncra  within  territorial  waters,  and  to 
arrest  and  try  it  for  an  offence  committed  within  the  limits  of  its 
waters.  In  case  of  capture  on  the  high  seas  the  -fact  shall,  however, 
be  notified  without  delay  to  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 
Hie  pursuit  is  interrupted  from  the  moment  the  shiocnters  the 
territorial  waters  of  its  own  state  or  of  a  third  power.  The  right  of 
pursuit  ceases  from  the  moment  the  ship  enters  a  port  either  of  its 
own  country  or  of  a  third  power. 


'  This  act  was  psused  to  meet  what  was  thought  to  be  a  defect  in 
British  law,  the  decision  in  the  well-known  "  Franconia  "  case  having 
been  that  territorial  waters  were  "out  of  the  realm,"  and  that 
criminal  jurisdiction  within  them  over  a  foreign  ship  could  be  exer- 
cised only  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  pariiament. 

*  Proceedings,  says  §  3  of  the  act.  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  a  person  who  is  not  a  British  subject,  and  who  is  charged  with  any 
offence  as  is  declared  by  this  act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral,  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  Court  of  the  United  Kinedom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  on  his  certificate  that  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  is  in  his 
opinion  expedient,  and  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  British  dominions 
outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  except  with  the  leave  of  the  governor 
of  the  part  of  the  dominions  In  which  such  proceedings  are  proposed 
to  be  instituted,  and  on  his  certificate  that  it  is  expedient  tnat  such 
proceedings  should  be  instituted. 


Art.  IX.  The  special  positbn  of  ships  of  war  and  of  slups  aswmilstrd 
to  them  is  resenred 

Art,  X.  The  -provisions  of  the  preceding  articles  are  appficsbk 
to  straits  not  exceeding  12  m.  in  width,  with  the  following  tuodiha- 
tions  and  exceptions: — 

(i)  Straits,  the  coast  of  which  belong  to  different  powcn, 
form  part  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  adjacent  states,  their 
jurisdiction  respectively  extending  to  the  middle  line  cf  the 
straits; 

(2)  Straits  whose  coasts  belong  to  the  same  state, 'and  vlucfa 
are  indispensable  for  maritime  communication  between  tvo  or 
more  states  other  than  the  state  in  question,  form  part  of  tbe 
territorial  waters  of  the  said  state  whatever  the  proxanuty  d 
the  two  coasts  may  be; 

(3)  Straits  serving  as  a  passage  between  one  open  -sea  aad 
another  can  never  be  closed. 

Art.  XI.  The  position  of  straits  already  regulated  by  conventiaas 
or  special  usage  is  reserved. 

The  Dutch  government  in  1896  brtfug^t  these  rules  to  the 
notice  of  the  leading  European  governments,  and  suggested 
the  desirability  of  concluding  an  international  conventMn  on 
the  subject.  The  only  government  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  proposal  was  that  of  Great  Britain.  (See  as  to  the  Mony 
Firth  Fisheries  controversy.  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convemtkw.) 

In  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting  the  ri^ts  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war,  the  existing  practice 
in  regard  to  territorial  waters  is  confirmed  (see  arts.  >,  3, 9, 10, 
IS,  13  and  x8),  but  no  definition  of  what  constitutes  the  distascc 
of  these  waters  seawards  is  given.  This  question  is  uoosg 
those  which  the  next  Hague  Conference  may  deal  with,  inasmuch 
as  for  purposes  of  neutrality  the  difficulties  connected  vilh 
fishery  questions  do  not  arise.' 

AuTUORiTiBS. — ^Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  Questum  ie  la  mer  ierrHeriek 
(published  by  the  Association  Internationale  de  la  Marine.  Paris, 
1^2);  Idem,  as  rapporteur  on  the  subject  in  the  Anrtuairts  ir 
finstiiut  de  droit  international  for  1893  and  1894:  Idem,  Special  Re- 
port of  the  International  Law  Association  (replies  to  QuestkNinaire. 
1893)1  and  Report  and  Discussion  (1895);  Idem,  ProStemu  of  Itder- 
national  Praetue  and  Diplomacy  (London,  1907),  pp.  109  ec  seq.  See 
also  C^oubon  and  Forbes,  Law  relating  to  WtUers  (Loodoo,  1910X 
3rd  ed.,  pp.  5  et  seq.  (J.  Ba.) 

WATER-THYMB.  known  botanically  as  EJodea  canadeiais,  a 
small  submerged  water-weed,  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  introduced  into  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  about  1836,  4nd 
appeared  In  England  in  1841,  spreading  throu^  the  country 
in  ponds,  ditches  and  streams,  which  were  often  dioked  with 
its  rank  growth.  Elodea  is  a  member  of  the  monocotylcdooocs 
natural  order  Hydrocharideae  (g.v.). 

WATERTON.  CHARLES  (1782-1865),  English  naturalist  and 
traveller,  was  born  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Pontefract,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  3rd  of  June  1782.  After  being  educated  at  the  Romaa 
Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst,  and  travelling  a  short  time  ta 
Spain,  he  went  to  Dcmerara  to  manage  some  estates  bcfenging  to 
his  family.  He  continued  in  this  occupation  for  about  ci^t 
years,  when  he  began  those  wanderings  upon  the  results  of  whkh 
his  fame  as  a  naturalist  principally  rests.  In  his  first  Jonmey, 
which  began  in  1812,  and  the  principal  object  of  whkh  was  to 
collect  the  poison  known  as  curare,  he  travelled  through  Briti^ 
Guiana  by  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo  rivers  to  the  frontics 
of  Brazil,  making  many  natural  history  collections  andobsenra- 
tions  by  the  way.  After  spendmg  some  time  in  En^and  be 
returned  to  South  America  in  1816,  going  by  Pemambuco  and 
Cayenne  to  British  Guiana,  where  again  he  devoted  his  tisM 
to  the  most  varied  observations  in  natural  history.  For  the  thnd 
time,  in  1820,  he  sailed  from  England  for  Demerara,  and  agaia 
he  spent  his  time  in  similar  pursuits.  Another  sojourn  in  En^uid 
of  about  three  years  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1824;  and,  having  touched  at  several  of  the  West  India 
islands,  he  again  went  on  to  Demerara,  returning  to  Ea^bad 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1828  he  published  the  results  of  his 
four  journeys,  under  the  title  of  Wanderings  in  South  Awterica 
—consisting  largely  of  a  collection  of  observations  oa  the 

'  The  question  of  revidng  the  limits  fixed  for  Territorial  Watcn 
in  the  Convention  of  1882  (see  above)  was  the  subject  of  an  artimatrd 
discussion  at  the  conference  at  Hull  of  the  National  Sea  Fisheries 
Protection  Association  in  1906.  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  is 
favour  of  maintaining  the  present  vmiles  limit  on  g|o<mds  of 
expediency,  which  deserve  senous  consideration* 
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appearance,  chancier  and  habits  of  many  of  the  animals  to  be 
found  in  British  Golana.  Watertoa  was  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer,  and  his  descriptions  are  of  a  graphic  and  humorous 
character,  rarely  to  be  found  in  works  on  natural  history.  He 
married  in  1829,  and  from  that  time  lived  mostly  at  Walton  Hall, 
devoting  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  to  country 
pursuits,  and  to  natural  Ustory  observations.  He  also  pub- 
Usbed  three  aeries <rf  Essays  in  Natural  History  (1838,  X844, 1857). 
He  died  at  Walton  Hall  on  the  37th  of  May  1865,  from  the  result 
tl  an  acddent.  His  only  son,  Edmund  Waterton  (1830-1887), 
vas  an  antiquary,  who  paid  q)edal  attention  to  rings;  some  of 
those becoUccted  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

WATERTOWN.  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachu- 
letts,  U.S^,  on  the  Charles  river,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Boston. 
Popi  (1890)  7073;  (X900)  9706,  of  whom  3885  were  foreign- 
bora  and  53  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  12,875.  Area, 
4*1  sq.  m.  Watertown  is  served  by  the  Fitchburg  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Newton  (inmiedlately  adjacent  and  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway)  and  neighbouring 
towns  by  eiectric  raflwaya.  It  is  a  residential  and  manufacturing 
suburb  of  Boston.  The  township  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Charles,  and  occupies  the  fertile  undulating  plains  along 
the  river  running  back  to  a  range  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
are  Wluiney  Hill  (300  ft.)  and  Meeting  House  HiU  (350  ft.). 
Within  the  township  are  several  noteworthy  examples  of  colonial 
architecture.  There  are  several  small  parks  and  squares, 
ioduding  Central  Square,  Beacon  Square,  about  which  the 
business  portion  of  the  township  is  centred,  and  Saltonstall 
Park,  in  which  is  a  mpnument  to  the  memory  of  Watertown's 
ioldiers  who  died  in  the  Civil  War,  and  near  which  are  the 
Town  House  and  the  Free  Public  Library,  containing  a  valuable 
coUeaiott  of  60,000  books  and  pamphlets  and  historical  memorials. 
There  are  two  interesting  old  burying-grounds:  one  on  Grove 
Street,  near  the  Cambridge  line,  first  used  in  2642,  contains  a 
monument  to  John  Coolidge,  killed  during  the  British  retreat 
hom  Concord  and  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April  1775;  the 
other  is  near  the  centre  of  the  village  about  the  former  site  of  the 
Hrst  Parish  Church.  In  Coolidge's  Tavern  (still  standing) 
Washington  was  entertained  on  his  New  England  tour  in  1789; 
and  in  a  house  recently  moved  from  Mt  Auburn  Street  to  Marshall 
Street  the  Committee  of  Safety  met  in  2775.  Within  the  town- 
ship are  mounds  and  earthworks  which  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford 
thought  were  the  remams  of  a  Norse  settlement  in  the  12  th 
century,  and  which  include  a  semidrcubr  amphitheatre  of  six 
tiers  or  terraces  which  be  thought  was  an  assembly  place,  and 
a  portion  of  a  stone  wall  or  dam.  The  Federal  government 
maintains  at  Watertown  one  of  its  principal  arsenals,  occupying 
pounds  <^  about  100  acres  along  the  river.  Several  of  the 
original  bw  brick  buildings,  built  between  2826  and  2820,  still 
ttand.    In  290s  the  value  of  Watertown's  factory  products 

*»♦«  5.5*4,675. 

Watertown  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlements,  having  been  begun  early  in  2630  by  a  group  of 
Killers  led  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Rev.  George 
Pbillips.  The  first  buildings  were  upon  land  now  included 
«iihin  the  limits  of  Cambridge.  For  the  first  quarter  century 
Watertown  ranked  next  to  Boston  in  population  and  area. 
Snce  then  its  limits  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Thrice  portions 
have  been  added  to  Cambridge,  and  it  has  contributed  territory 
to  form  the  new  townships  of  Weston  (1722),  Waltham  (2738), 
U)d  Belmont  (2859).  In  2633  the  residents  of  Watertown 
protested  against  bdng  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  erection 
o(  a  stockade  fort  at  Cambridge;. this  was  the  first  protest  in 
America  agai2ist  taxation  without  representation  and  led  to  the 
^ablishmcnt  of  representative  government  in  the  colony. 
As  early  as  the  dose  of  the  27th  century  Watertown  was  the 
^hicf  bone  and  cattle  market  in  New  England  and  was  known 
ior  its  fertile  gardens  and  fine  estates.  Here  about  2633  was 
vvcted  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  colony,  and  in  2663  one  of  the 
^rd  wonllen  mUls  in  Ameiica  was  built  here.    In  the  First 

PariUi  Church,  the  site  of  which  b  marked  by  a  monument, 


the  Provincial  Congress,  after  adjournment  from  Concord,  met 
from  April  to  July  2775;  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
held  its  sessions  here  from  2775  to  2778,  and  the  Boston  town 
meetings  were  held  here  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  when  many 
of  the  well-known  Boston  families  made  their  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  several  months  early  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Committees  of  Safety  and  Correspondence  made 
Watertown  their  headquarters  and  it  was  from  here  that  General 
Joseph  Warren  set  out  for  Bunker  Hill.  In  2833-2834  Theodore 
Parker  conducted  a  private  school  here  and  his  2iame  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Parker  SchooL 

See  S  A.  Drake,  History  of  Middlesex  County  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
2880);  Convert  Francis,  A  Historical  Skeuh  of  Watertown  to  th§ 
close  of  its  Second  Century  (Cambridge,  1830);  S.  F.  Whitney. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Watertown  (Boston,  1906);  and  "  Watertown.'^ 
by  S.  F.  Whitney,  in  vol.  iii.  of  D.  Hamilton  Kurd's  History  of 
Middlesex  County  (Philadelphia,  2890).  The  WaUrtown  Recoras 
(4'vols.,  Watertown  and  Boston,  1894-1906)  have  been  publishied  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Watertown  (organised  in  2888  and  incor- 
porated in  2892). 

WATERTOWN,  a  aty  and  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  73  m.  (by  rail)  N.  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Black 
river.  Pop.  (2890)  24,735;  (1900)  32,696,  of  whom  5229  were 
foreign-bom  and  75  were  negroes;  (2910  census)  36,730.  Water- 
town  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railway.  The  dty  has  several  squares  and  public  parks,  one  of 
them.  City  Park,  having  an  area  of  about  300  acres.  Among 
the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  city  hall,  the  Federid 
building,  the  county  court  house,  a  state  armoury,  the  Flower 
Memorial  Library  (erected  as  a  memorial  to  Roswell  P.  Flower, 
governor  of  New  York  in  2893-2895,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  J.  B. 
Taylor)  with  35,524  vols,  in  2920,  the  Immaculate  Heart 
Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Jefferson  County  Orphan 
Asylum  (1859),  the  St  Patrick's  Orphanage  (2897;  under  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph),  the  Henry  Keep  Home  (1879),  for  aged 
men  and  women,  St  Joachim's  Hospital  (1896;  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy),  and  the  House  of  the  (jood  Samaritan  (1883). 
Watertown  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  dairying 
region,  of  which  it  is  a  distributing  centre,  and  it  ships  large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  and  dairy  products  (especially  cheese). 
The  Black  river  furnishes  water-power  which  is  utilized  by 
manufacturing  establishments  of  diversified  character.  In  2905 
the  city's  factory  product  was  valued  at  $8,372,628.  Watertown 
was  settled  during  the  late  years  of  the  28th  century.  It  became 
the  county-seat  in  2805,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  2826 
and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  2869. 

WATERTOWN.  a  dty  of  Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rock  river,  about  45  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  8755;  (2900)  8437,  including 
3447  foreign-bom;  (2905,  state  census)  8623;  (1920)  8829.  Water- 
town  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric 
line,  connecting  with  Milwaukee.  It  is  the  seat  of  North-western 
University  (2865;  Lutheran),  which  includes  collegiate,  pre- 
paratory and  academic  departments,  and  had  in  2908-2909 
2  2  instructors  and  383  students,  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College 
(Roman  Catholic,  opened  in  2873  and  chartered  in  2874),  under 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  There  are  also  a  (Carnegie 
library,  a  Lutheran  Home  for  the  Fecble-Minded,  and  a  City 
Hospital  The  Rock  river  furnishes  water-power  which  b 
utilized  for  manufacturing.  The  value  of  the  factory  product 
in  2905  was  $3,065,487.  The  dty  is  situated  in  a  dairying  and 
farming  region.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Watertown  was  founded  about  2836  by  settlers  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  thdr  former  home,  Watertown,  New  York. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Germans,  particularly 
after  the  Revolution  of  2848,  among  them  being  Carl  Schurz, 
who  began  the  practice  of  law  here.  Germans  by  birth  or  descent 
still  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  Watertown  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  2849,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  2853. 

WATERVILLE,  a  dty  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Kennebec  river,  29  m.  above  Augusta.    Pop.  (1900) 
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9477,  of  whom  3087  were  fordgn-boni;  (1910  census)  11,458*  I^ 
b  lerved  by  the  Wiscasset,  Waterville  &  Farmtngton  railway, 
and  two  lines  oC  the  Maine  Central  railroad.  The  Ticonic  FaUs 
in  the  river  afford  excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  &c.  In  Winsbw  (pop. 
in  19x0,  3709),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  connected 
by  bridges  with  Waterville,  are  brge  paper  and  pulp  mills. 
Waterville  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  is  the  scat  of  Colby  College 
(Baptist),  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Maine  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution  in  1813,  was  renamed  Waterville  College 
in  X821,  was  named  Colby  University  in  1867,  in  honour  of 
Gardner  Colby  (1810-1879),  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  received  its 
present  name  in  1899.  Since  1871  women  have  been  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  1910  the  college  library  contained 
51,000  volumes.  Waterville  was  settled  about  the  middle  of 
the  i8th  century.  It  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Winslow 
from  1 77  X  to  1803,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town- 
ship.   It  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1883.  *     • 

WATERVLIET,  a  dty  of  Albany  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  opposite  Troy  and  about 
5  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  12,967',  (1900)  I4>32i,  of  whom 
3754  were  foreign-bom  and  59  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
1 5,074.  Watervliet  b  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway 
and  by  steamboat  lines  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  is  connected 
with  Troy  by  bridges  and  ferries,  and  with  Albany,  Troy,  Cohoes 
and  Schenectady  by  electric  lines.  The  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals  have  thdr  terminals  a  short  distance  above  the  dty. 
The  dty  has  a  city  hall  and  a  public  library.  Watervliet  is 
situated  in  a  good  farming  country,  but  is  chiefly  a  manufacturing 
place;  in  1905  its  factory  products  were  valued  at  $1,884,802 
(25%  more  than  in  1900),  not  including  the  product  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal  (1807),  on  the  river,  an  important  manu- 
factory of  heavy  ordnance.  The  place  was  originally  colled 
West  Troy  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1836;  in  1897 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city  under  its  present  name;  at  the  same 
time  the  township  of  Watervliet  in  which  it  was  utuatcd  was 
divided  into  the  townships  of  Colonie  and  Green  Island.  In 
1776  the  first  settlement  of  Shakers  (q.v.)  in  America  was  made 
in  the  township  by  "  Mother  Ann  "  Lee  and  her  followers,  who 
named  it  Niskayuna.    Here  "  Mother  Ann  "  died  and  is  buried. 

WATFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Watford  pariiamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  17^  m.  N.W.  of  London 
by  the  London  &  North-Westcm  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1891)  171063;  (1901)  39,327.  It  lies  on  the  small  river 
Colne  in  a  pleasant  undulating  and  well  wooded  district.  The 
church  of  St  Mary,  with  embattled  tower  and  spire,  is  of  various 
dates,  and  contains  good  examples  of  monumental  work  of  the 
early  17th  century;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  buried  Robert 
Clutterbuck  (d.  183 1),  author  of  the  History  and  AnliquUies 
oj  the  County  of  Hertford.  There  are  several  modem  churches 
and  chapels.  The  chief  building  within  the  town  is  the  Watford 
Public  Library  and  School  of  Art.  There  are  large  breweries, 
also  corn-mills,  malt-kilns  and  an  iron  foundry.  Bushey,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Colne,  lying  for  the  most  part  high  above  it, 
is  a  suburb,  chiefly  residential,  with  a  station  on  the  North- 
western line.  The  chuich  of  St  James,  extensively  restored 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  Early  English  in  its  oldest  part,  the 
chancel.  Here  a  school  of  art  was  founded  by  Sir  Hubert  von 
Hcrkomer,  R.A.,  but  it  was  closed  in  1904,  and  subsequently 
revived  in  other  hands.  Other  institutions  are  the  Roysd 
Caledonian  Asylum  and  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  At 
Aldenham,  2  m.  N.E.,  the  grammar  school  founded  ia  1599  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  minor  English  public  schools. 

WATKIN,  SIR  EDWARD  WILUAM.  ist  Bart.  (1819-1901), 
English  railway  manager,  was  born  in  Manchester  on  the  36th 
of  September  18x9.  He  was  the  son  of  Absalom  Watkin,  a 
merchant  in  Manchester,  and  was  employed  in  his  father's 
counting-house,  ultimately  becoming  a  partner;  but  in  X845 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Trent  Valley  railway,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  London  &  North- Western 
Company.  He  next  joined  the  Manchester  &  Sheffield  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  general  manager  and  then  chairroan, 


subsequently  combining  with  the  duties  tkas  nrftilnl  the 
chairmanship  of  the  South-Eastem  (1867)  and  of  th 
(1873).  His  connexion  with  these  three  caihixysii 
to  within  a  short  time  of  bis  death,  and  they  tnrmrH  the  mateiial 
of  one  of  his  most  ambitious  sdiemca — the  *^*Mi»i»«»*»t  of 
a  through  route  unde(  one  management  faom  Dover  to  Ifan- 
chester  and  the  north.  This  was  the  end  he  had  m  txw  m  h» 
successful  fight  for  the  extension  of  the  Manchester,  g>»<s#M 
&  Lincolnshire  railway  (now  the  Great  Ccntnl)  to  London; 
and  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the  CTiannrl  tuand  (f  ju)  betw eta 
Dover  and  Calais  was  really  a  further  devdopmcnl  oi  the  same 
idea,  for  its  construction  would  have  enabled  thro«^  tnics 
to  be  run  from  Paris  to  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  vi».  the  East 
London  (of  which  also  he  was  for  a  time  cfaainnan)  and  the 
Metropolitan.  The  latter  scheme,  however,  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  public  and  political  support.  Other  projects  had  even 
less  success.  His  plans  for  a  tunnd  between  Scotland  tssd 
Ireland  under  the  North  Channel,  aiMl  for  a  ship  canal  across 
Ireland  from  Galway  to  DubCn,  did  not  come  to  anytfains. 
while  the  great  tower  at  Wembley  Park  (near  Hairow),  intended 
to  surpass  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris,  stopped  at  an  eaziy  stage. 
It  was  in  the  realms  of  railway  politics  that  Watkin  showed  to 
best  advantage;  for  the  routine  work  of  administiation  pure 
and  simple  he  had  no  aptitude.  He  entered  parliamcct  as  a 
Liberal,  and  after  representing  Stockport  from  1864  to  xS68,  sat 
as  member  for  Hythe  for  twenty-one  years  from  1874,  beoomisg 
a  Liberal-Unionist  at  the  time  of  the  Home  Rule  split,  and 
subsequently  acting  as  a  "  free  lance."  In  1868  he  xcodved  a 
knighthood,  and  in  x88o  he  was  created  a  baronet.  His  death 
occurred  at  Northenden,  Cheshire,  on  the  xjth  of  April  1901. 

WATKINS,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Schuyler  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head  (south  end)  of  Seneca  Lake,  aboot 
33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  (1890)  3604;  (1900)  3943; 
(1905)  39S7;  (19x0)  3817.  Watkins  is  served  by  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Northern  Central  (POmsyivaida) 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railways,  by  an  dearie  line  to  Elmira 
and  by  a  steamer  line  on  the  lake.  There  are  mineral  sprii&gs, 
whose  waters,  notably  those  of  an  iodo-bromated  brine  ^mng, 
are  used  in  bath  treatment  for  rheumatism,  goat,  heart,  kidney 
and  liver  diseases,  &c.  Partly  within  the  village  limits  is  Watkins 
Glen,  a  narrow  winding  gorge  about  3  m.  kmg,  with  waDs  and 
precipices  from  xoo  to  300  ft.  high,  through  which  flows  a  small 
stream,  forming  many  falls,  cascades  and  pods.  The  Gkm 
property,  about  X03  acres,  wa^  opened  as  an  excoisioo  resort 
in  X863,  and  in  1906  was  made  a  free  state  reservatum  or  park 
and  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  About  3  m.  S.E.  Is  Havana 
Glen,  about  x}  m.  long.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made 
in  X788,  and  Watkins  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  X842. 

WATUNO  STREET,  the  Early  English  name  for  the  great 
road  made  by  the  Romans  from  London  past  St  Albans  (Rooaa 
Verulamium)  to  Wroxeter  (Roman  Viroconium)  near  Shfe»sljm>' 
and  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  just  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  used 
to-day.  According  to  early  documents  the  xume  was  at  first 
Wcclinga  (or  Waetlinga)  straet;  its  derivation  is  nnknows, 
but  an  English  personal  name  may  lie  behind  it.  After  the 
Conquest  the  road  was  included  in  the  list  of  four  Royal  Roads 
which  the  Norman  lawyers  recorded  or  invented  (see  Esmikk 
Stbeet).  Later  still,  in  the  Elizabethan  period  and  after  it, 
the  name  Watling  Street  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  anti- 
quaries to  many  Roman  or  reputed  Roman  roads  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  and  English  map-makers  and  inferior  writers 
on  Roman  roads  still  perpetuate  the  fictions,  In  particulir, 
the  Roman  "  North  Road "  which  ran  from  York  throc^ 
Corbridge  and  over  Cheviot  to  Newstead  near  Melrose,  and  thence 
to  the  Wall  of  Pius,  and  which  has  largely  been  in  use  ever  since 
Roman  times,  is  now  not  unfrequeoUy  called  Watling  ^re«t. 
though  there  is  no  old  authority  for  it  and  throughout  the  middle 
ages  the  section  of  the  road  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth 
was  called  Dere  Street.  (F.  J.  H.) 

WATSON.  RICHARD  (x737-i8i6).  English  divine,  was  horn  is 
August  X737  at  Heversham  In  Westmorland.  'His  father,  a 
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viMoImtster,  tent  him  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  vas  elected  a  fellow  in  176a    About  the  same  time  he  hod 
the  offer  of  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Bcncoolcn,  in 
tht  Straits  Settlements.    "  You  are  too  good,"  said  the  master 
of  Trinity,  "  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in  the  torrid  zone  ";  and 
Watson,  instead  of  becoming,  as  he  had  flattered  himself,  a  great 
orientalist,  remained  at  home  to  be  elected  professor  of  chemistry, 
I  science  of  which  he  did  not  at  the  time  possess  the  simplest 
rudiments.    **  I  buried  myself,'*  he  says,  "  in  my  laboratory,  and 
in  fourteen  months  read  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  tp  a  very 
fall  auifience."    One  of  his  discoveries  led  to  the  black-bulb 
thcmometer.    Not  the  least  of  his  services  was  to  procure  an 
efldownent  for  the  chair,  which  served  ks  a  precedent  in  similar 
instances.    In  1 771  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
but  did  not  entirely  renounce  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1768 
be  bad  published  InslUiUiones  tntlallurgicaCf  intended  to  give 
a  scientific  form  to  chemistry  by  digesting  facts  cstabll^cd 
by  experiment  into  a  connected  scries  of  propositions.  In  1781 
be  followed  this  up  with  an  introductory  manual  of  Chemical 
Essays.    In  1776  he  answered  Gibbon's  chapters  on  Christianity, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  only  two  opponents 
vhom  Gibbon  treated  with  respect.    The  same  year  he  offended 
the  court  by  a  Uliig  sermon^  but  in  1779  became  archdeacon 
of  Ely.    He  had  always  opposed  the  American  War,  and  on  the 
accesuon  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  power  in  178a  was  made  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  being  permitted  to  rt^tain  his  other  preferments  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  sec.     Shelburne  expected  great 
sendee  from  him  as  a  pamphleteer,  but  Watson  proved  from 
tht  ministerial  point  of  view  a  most  impracticable  prelate.    He 
immediately  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  improving  the  condi- 
tk)n  of  the  poorer  clergy  by  equalizing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
the  reception  of  which  at  the  time  may  be  imagined,  though  it 
vas  substantially  the  same  as  that  carried  into  effect  by  Lord 
Mdbouroe's  government  fifty  years  later.    Watson  now  found 
that  he  possessed  no  influence  with  the  minister,  and  that  he  had 
destroyed  his  chance  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  promo- 
tion to  a  better  diocese.  Neglecting  both  his  see  and  his  professor- 
ship, to  which  latter  he  appointed  a  deputy  described  as  highly 
incompetent,  he  withdrew  to  Calgarth  Park,  in  his  native  county, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  forming  plantations  and  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.    He  also  frequently  came  forward 
as  a  preacher  and  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.    His 
advice  to  the  government  in  1787  is  said  to  have  saved  the 
country  £100,000  a  year  in  gunpowder.    In  1796  he  published, 
in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine,  an  Apology  for  Utc  Bible,  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  numerous  writings.    Watson  continued  to 
exert  his  pen  with  vigour,  and  in  general  to  good  purpose, 
denouncing  the  slave  trade,  advocating  the  union  with  Ireland, 
and  offering  finandal  suggestions  to  Pitt,  who  seems  to  have 
frequently  consulted  him.    In  1798  his  Address  to  the  People 
of  GreaS  Britain^  enforcing  resistance  to  French  arms  and  French 
principles,  ran  through  fourteen  editions,  but  estranged  him 
from  many  old  friends,  who  accused  him,  probably  with  injustice, 
of  aiming  to  make  his  peace  with  the  government.    Though 
querulous  because  of  his  non-preferment,  De  Quincey  tells  us 
that  "  hia  lordship  was  a  joyous,  jovial,  and  cordial  host."    He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  July  z8x6,  having  occupied  his  latter  years 
in  the  composition  and  revision  of  an  autobiography  (published 
in  1 81 7),  which,  with  all  its  egotism  and  partiality,  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  the  chief  authority  for  his  life. 

WATSOV.  THOMAS  (c.  1557-1592)1  English  lyrical  poet,  was 

born  in  London,  probably  in  1557.    He  proceeded  to  Oxford, 

and  while  quite  a  young  man  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation,  even 

abroad,  as  a  Latin  poet.    His  De  remedio  amoris,  which  was 

perhaps  his  earliest  important  composition,  is  lost,  and  so  is 

his  "  piece  of  work  written  in  the  commendation  of  women-kind," 

which  was  also  in  Latin  verse.    He  came  back  to  London  and 

became  a  law-student.    The  earliest  publication  by  Watson 

which  has  survived  is  a  Latin  version  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 

feued  in  1581.  It  is  dedicated  to  Philip  Howard,  eart  of  Arundel, 

who  was  perhaps  the  patron  of  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  spent 

put  of  this  year  in  Paris.    Next  year  Watson  appears  for 


the  first  time  as  an  English  poet  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  Whet- 
stone's Heptameron,  and  also  in  a  far  more  important  guise, 
as  the  author  of  the  'ExaTO/irofffa  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love. 
This  is  a  collection  or  cycle  of  zoo  pieces,  in  the  manner  of 
Petrarch,  celebrating  the  sufferings  of  a  lover  and  his  long 
farewell  to  love.  The  technical  peculiarity  of  these  interesting 
poems  is  that,  although  they  appear  and  profess  to  be  sonnets, 
they  are  really  written  in  triple  sets  of  common  six-line  stanza, 
and  therefore  have  eighteen  lines  each.  It  seems  likely  that 
Watson,  who  courted  comparison  with  Petrarch,  seriously 
desired  to  recommend  this  form  to  future  sonneteers;  but  in 
this  he  had  no  imitators.^  Among  those  who  were  at  this  time 
the  friends  of  Watson  we  note  Slatthew  Royden  and  George 
Peele.  In  1585  he  published  a  Latin  translation  ofTasso's 
pastoral  play  of  Aminta,  and  his  version  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Abraham  Fraunce  (1587).  Watson  was 
now,  as  the  testimony  of  Nashe  and  others  prove,  regarded  as 
the  best  Latin  poet  of  England.  In  1590  he  published,  in 
English  and  Latin  verse,  his  Mdiboeus,  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  a  collection  of  Italian  Madrigals, 
put  into  English  by  Watson  and  set  to  music  by  Byrd.  Of  the 
remainder  of  Watson's  career  nothing  is  known,  save  that  on  the 
a6th  of  September  1592  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  and  that  in  the  following  year  his  latest 
and  best  book.  The  Tears  of  Fancie,  or  Leve  Disdained  (1593), 
was  posthumously  published.  This  is  a  collection  of  sixty 
sonnets,  regular  in  form,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  fourteen  lines 
each.  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  untimely  death 
of  Watson  in  Colin  Clout*s  Come  Home  Again,  when  he  says^-* 

*'  Am>[ntas  quite  is  gone  and  lies  full  low, 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  moan." 

He  is  mentioned  by  Meres  in  company  with  Shakespeare,  Peele 
and  Marlowe  among  "  the  best  for  tragedie,"  but  no  dramatic 
work  of  his  except  the  translations  above  mentioned  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  this  poet  enjoyed  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  lifetime,  and  that  he  was  not  without  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  youth  of  Shakespeare.  He  was  the  first,  after  the 
original  experiment  made  by  Wyat  and  Surrey,  to  introduce 
the  pure  imitation  of  Petrarch  into  Engh'sh  poetry.  He  was  well 
read  in  Italian,  French  and  Greek  literature.  Watson  died  young, 
and  he  had  not  escaped  from  a  certain  languor  and  insipidity 
which  prevent  his  graceful  verses  from  producing  their  full  effect. 
This  demerit  is  less  obvious  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  pieces, 
and  with  the  development  of  the  age,  Watson,  whose  con- 
temporaries regarded  him  as  a  poet  of  true  excellence,  would  prob- 
ably have  gained  power  and  music.  As  it  is,  he  has  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  direct  forerunners  of  Shakespeare  (in  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  in  the  Sonnets),  and  of  being  the  leader  in  the.  long 
procession  of  Elizabethan  soimet-cycle  writers.  (E.  G.) 

The  English  works  of  Watson,  excepting  the  niadrigals,  were  first 
collected  by  Edward  Arber  in  1870.  Thomas  Watson's  "  Italian 
Madrigals  Englished"  (1590)  were  reprinted  (cd.  F.J. Carpenter) 
from  the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology  (vol.  ii.,  No.  3.  p.  337)  witn 
the  original  Italian,  in  1899.  See  alsoMr  Sidney  Lee^  Introduction 
(pp.  xxxii.-xli.)  to  ElitabeUian  Sonnets  in  the  new  edition  (1904}  of 
An  English  Gamer. 

1  Speaking  of  the  Hecatom^athia,  Mr  Sidney  Lee  sava:  "  Watson 
deprecates  all  claim  to  originality.  To  each  poem  he  prefixes  a 
prose  introduction  in  which  he  frankly  indicates,  usually  with 
ample  quotations,  the  French,  Italian  or  classical  poem  which  was 
the  source  of  his  inspiration  "  {Elisabethan  Sonnds,  p.  xxviii.)..  In 
a  footnote  (p.  xxxix.)  he  adds:  "  Eight  of  Watson  s  sonnets  aie, 
according  to  his  own  account,  renderings  from  Petrarch;  twelve 
are  from  Scranno  dell*  Aquila  (1466-1500);  four  each  come  from 
Strozza,  the  Ferrarese  poet,  and  from  Ronnard;  three  from  the 
Italian  poet.  Agnolo  Firenzuola  (1493-1348);  two  each  from  the 
French  poet,  £tienne  Forcadcl.  known  as  Forcatulut  (I5i4?-»573)t 
the  Italian  Girolamo  Parabosco  (fl.  1548)1  and  Aeneas  Sylvius; 
while  many  are  based  on  passages  from  such  authors  as  (amonz  the 
Creeks)  SophocIcs.Thoocntus,  ApoUonius  of  Rhodes  (author  01  the 
epic  Argonaulica);  or  (among  the  Latins),  Virgil,  TibuUus.  Ovid, 
Horace,  Propcrtius,  Seneca,  Tliny,  Lucan,  Martial  and  Valerius 
Flaccus;  or  (among  the  modem  lulians)  Angelo  Poliiiano  (1454- 
1494)  and  Baplbta  Mantuanus  (1448-1516);  or  (among  other 
modem  Frenchmen)  Gervasius  Septnus  of  Saumur,  wnter  of  eclogues 
after  the  manner  «  Virgil  and  Mantuanus." 
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WATSON,  WILLIAM  (c.  1559-1603),  Engiish  conspirator,  was 
a  native  of  the  north  of  En^and,  and  was  bom  probably  on  the 
33rd  of  April  1559.  In  1586  be  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  France,  and  during  the  concluding  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
he  paid  several  visits  to  England;  he  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured  more  than  once.  He  became  prominent  as  a  champion 
of  the  secular  priests  in  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
1601  some  writLigs  by  him  on  this  question  appeared  which  were 
answered  by  Robert  Parsons.  When  Elizabeth  died,  Watson 
hastened  to  Scotland  to  assure  James  I.  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
party,  and  to  forestall  the  Jesuits,  who  were  suspected  of  intrigu- 
ing with  Spain.  The  new  king  did  not,  however,  as  was  hoped, 
cease  to  exact  the  necessary  fines;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  rise  to  the  "  Bye  plot,"  or 
**  Watson's  plot,"  in  which  connexion  this  priest's  name  is  best 
known,  and  to  its  sequel  the  Main  or  Cobham's,  plot.  Watson 
discussed  the  grievances  of  his  co-religionists  with  another  priest, 
William  Clark,  with  Sir  Griffin  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley, 
and  with  a  disappointed  Protestant  courtier,  George  Brooke; 
they  took  another  Protestant,  Thomas,  15th  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
into  their  confidence,  and  following  many  Scottish  precedents 
it  was  arranged  that  James  should  be  surprised  and  seized;  while 
they  talked  loudly  about  capturing  the  Tower  of  London,  con- 
verting the  king  to  Romanism,  and  making  Watson  lord  keeper. 
One  or  two  of  the  conspirators  drew  back;  but  Watson  and  his 
remaining  colleagues  arranged  to  assemble  at  Greenwich  on  the 
a4th  of  June  1603,  and  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  carry  out  their  object.  The  plot  was  a  complete 
failure;  Henry  Garnet  and  other  Jesuits  betrayed  it  to  the 
authorities,  and  its  principal  authors  Were  seized,  Watson  being 
captured  in  August  at  Hay  on  the  Welsh  border.  They  were 
tried  at  Winchester  and  found  guilty;  Watson  and  Clark  were 
executed  on  the  9th  of  December  1603,  and  Brooke  sufTered  the 
same  fate  a  week  later.  Grey  and  Markham  were  reprieved. 
Before  the  executions  took  place,  however,  the  failure  of  the 
Bye  plot  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Main  plot.  Brooke's 
share  in  the  earlier  scheme  caused  suspicion  to  fall  upon  his 
brother  Henry  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  ally  and  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury.  Cobham 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Spain  about  the 
possibility  of  killing  "  the  king  and  his  cubs  "  and  of  placing 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  He  was  seized,  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  although  led  out  to  the  scaffold  he 
was  not  executed.  It  was  on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with 
Cobham  in  this  matter  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  arrested  and 
tried. 

See  the  documents  printed  by  T.  G.  Law  in  The  Anhpriest  contro- 
versy (1896-1808):  the  same  writer's  Jesuits  and  Seculars  (1U9), 
and  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hislory  of  Eugland^  vol.  I  (1905)* 

WATSON.  WILUAM  (1858-  ),  English  poet,  was  bom  on 
the  and  of  August  1858  at  Burley-in-WharfedaJe,  Yorkshire, 
and  was  brought  up  at  Liverpool,  whither  his  father  moved  for 
business.  In  1880  he  published  his  first  book  The  Prince*s  Quests 
a  poem  showing  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Tennyson,  but  giving 
little  indication  of  the  author's  mature  style.  It  attracted  no 
attention  until  it  was  republished  in  1893  after  Mr  Watson  had 
made  a  name  by  other  work.  In  1884  appeared  Epigrams  of 
Art,  Life  and  Nature,  a  remarkable  little  volume,  which  already 
showed  the  change  to  Mr  Watson's  characteristic  restraint  and 
conci^on  of  manner.  But  it  passed  unnoted.  Recognition  came 
with  the  publication  of  Wordsvforlk's  Grave  in  1890;  and  fame 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  in  1891,  and  the 
appearance  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  August  1891,  of  an  article 
by  Grant  Allen  entitled  "  A  New  Poet."  Wordsworth's  Crave, 
which  marked  a  reversion  from  the  current  Tennysonian  and 
Swtnbumian  fashion  to  the  meditative  note  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
exhibited  in  full  maturity  Mr  Watson's  poetical  qualities;  his 
stately  diction,  his  fastidious  taste,  his  epigrammatic  turn,  his 
restrained  yet  eloquent  utterance,  his  remarkable  gift  of  literary 
criticism  in  poetic  form.  Besides  Wordsworlh*s  Crape  the 
volume  contained  Ver  lenebrosunt  (originally  published  in  the 
^oiiffffcl  Review  for  June  1885),  a  series  of  political  sonnets 


indicating  a  fervour  of  political  conviction  which  was  later  to 
find  still  more  impassioned  expression;  also  a  selectbn  vitli 
additions  from  the  Epigranu  of  1884,  and  among  other  misoeUue- 
ous  pieces  his  tribute  to  Amold,  "In  Laleham  Churchyard." 
During  the  years  x890-x89a  be  contributed  articles  to  the 
National  Review,  Spectator,  Ittuslrattd  London  News,  Academy, 
Bookman  and  Atalania,  which  were  collected  and  lepubU^ied  in 
1893  as  Excursions  in  Criticism.  In  1893  be  also  published 
Lacrymae  Uusaram,  the  poem  which  gave  the  title  to  the  volume 
being  a  fine  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tennyson;  and  it  included  the 
poem  on  "  Shelley's  Centenary  "  (both  of  these  printed  privately 
in  1892),  and  "  The  Dream  of  Man,"  the  earliest  of  his  philo^ 
sophical  poems.  The  same  year,  too,  saw  the  publication  of 
TIte  Eloping  Angels,  a  serio-comic  trifle  of  small  merit,  dedicated 
to  Grant  Allen.  During  this  year  Mr  Gladstone  bestovcd 
on  him  the  Civil  Lbt  pension  of  £200  available  on  the  death  of 
Tennyson.  In  1894  followed  Odes  and  Other  Poems,  and  in 
1895  The  Father  of  the  Forest,  which  contained  also  the  fine 
"  Hymn  to  the  Sea  "  in  English  elegiacs  (ori^ally  contabutcd 
to  the  Yellow  Book),  "  The  Tomb  of  Burns,"  and  "  Apok«ia," 
a  piece  of  candid  and  just  self-criticism.  The  volume  contained 
also  a  sonnet  "  To  the  Turk  in  Armenia,"  a  prelude  to  the  series 
of  sonnets  about  Armenia  contributed  to  the  WestmtKSttr 
Catette  and  republished  in  a  brochure  called  The  Purple  East  ia 
1896.  These  sonnets  were  republished  with  revision  and  con- 
siderable additions,  and  a  preface  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  The  Year  of  Shame  in  1897.  Whatever  view  was  taken  of  the 
poet's  incursion  into  politics,  no  one  doubted  his  passbnate 
sincerity,  or  the  excellence  of  the  poetical  rhetoric  it  inspired. 
In  1898  were  published  his  Colleded  Poems  and  a  volume  of  new 
poetry  The  Hope  of  the  World,  which  opened  with  his  three  chief 
philosophical  poems,  the  title  piece,  '*  llie  Unknown  God,"  and 
'*  Ode  in  May."  In  Z902  he  printed  privately  50  copies  of  Nem 
Poems,  and  published  his  "Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Kin| 
Edward  VII.,"  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  class;  and  in  1903 
besides  a  volume  of  Selected  Poems  a  collection  of  poems  contzi* 
buted  to  various  periodicals  and  called  For  En^nd:  Poem 
Written  During  Estrangement,  a  poetical  defence  of  his  impugned 
patriotism  during  the  Boer  War.  In  1909  appeared  an  important 
volume  of  New  Poems. 

Mr  Watson's  poetry  falls  chiefly  into  the  classes  above  in* 
dicated — critical,  philosophical  and  political — to  which  may  be 
added  a  further  class  of  Horatian  epistles  to  his  friends.  This 
classification  indicates  the  high  character  and  also  the  limitatioBi 
of  his  poetry.  It  is  contemplative,  not  dramatic,  and  only 
occasionally  lyrical  in  impulse.  In  spite  of  the  poet's  plea  la 
his  "  Apologia  "  that  there  is  an  ardour  and  a  fire  oth^  than 
that  of  Eros  or  Aphrodite,  ardour  and  fire  are  not  consfNOxraS 
qualities  of  his  verse.  Except  in  his  political  verse  there  is  more 
thought  than  passion.  Bearing  trace  enough  c^  the  influence  of 
the  romantic  epoch,  his  poetry  recalls  the  earlier  Ha^^i  period 
in  its  epigrammatic  phra^ng  and  Latinized  diction.  By  the 
distinction  and  clarity  of  his  style  and  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ment William  Watson  stands  in  the  true  classical  tradition  of  great 
English  verse,  in  a  generation  rather  given  over  to  lawleasiess 
and  experiment. 

See  also  section  on  William  Watson  in  Poets  of  the  Yvmrngtr  Genen- 
tion,  by  William  Archer  (190a) ;  and  for  bibliogFaiAy  op  to  Abc< 
1903,  English  Illustrated  MagqMtn.*,  voL  rnx.  (N.Sw),  PP>  M^  ^ 
548.  ■   \W.P«J.) 

WATT,  JAMES  (1736-Z819),  Scottish  engineer,  the  inventor  of 
the  modem  condensing  steam-engine,  was  born  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January  1736.  His  father  was  a  small  merchant 
there,  who  lost  his  trade  and  fortune  by  unsuccessful  speculatioe, 
and  James  was  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Having  a 
taste  for  mechanics  he  made  his  way  to  London,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  to  leara  the  business  of  a  philosophical-instrumeDt 
maker,  and  became  apprenticed  to  one  John  Morgan,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  twelve  months.  From  a  chfld  he  had 
been  extremely  delicate,  and  the  hard  work  and  frugal  living  of 
his  London  pupilage  taxed  his  strength  so  severely  that  he  was 
forced  a^  the  end  of  a  year  to  seek  rest  at  home,  not.  however. 
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until  he  had  giined  a  lair  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  becojne 
haady  in  tlie  use  of  tools.  Befoze  going  to  London  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  professors  in  Glasgow  college, 
aad  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1756  he  sought  them  out  and 
obtained  work  in  repairing  astronomical  instruments.  He  next 
tried  to  establish  hiinself  as  an  instrument  maker  in  Glasgow, 
bat  the  dty  gilds  would  not  rrcognize  a  craftsman  who  had  not 
served  the  full  term  ci  common  apprenticeship,  and  Watt  was 
forbidden  to  opta  shop  in  the  burgh.  The  college,  however,  took 
bim  nnder  its  protection,  and  in  1757  he  was  established  in  iits 
predncts  with  the  title  of  mathematical-instrument  maker  to  the 
aniversity. 

Before  many  months  Joseph  Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent 
beat,  then  lecturer  on  diendstry,  and  John  Robiaon,  then  k 
student,  afterwards  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinbui;^, 
became  his  intimate  friends,  and  with  them  he  often  discussed  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  steam-engine,  of  which  at  that  time 
Thomas  Newcomen's  was  the  most  advaxiced  type.  The  engine 
vas  then  applied  only  to  pumping  water— chiefly  in  the  drainage 
of  niites;  and  it  was  so  clumsy-  and  wasteful  of  fuel  as  to  be 
bat  little  used.  Some  early  experiments  of  Watt  in  1761  or  1762 
led  to  no  positive  result,  but  |n  1764  his  attention  was  seriously 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  having  a  model  of  Newoomen's  en^e, 
«^  formed  part  of  the  college  collection  of  scientific  apparattis, 
given  hiffl  to  repair.  Having  put  the  model  in  order,  he  was  at 
oQce  stnck  with  its  enormous  consumption  of  steam,  and  set 
himself  to  framinp  the  cause  of  this  and  to  find  a  remedy. 

In  Newoomen's  enpne  the  blinder  stood  vertically  under  one 
end  of  the  main  lever  or  "  beam  "  and  was  open  at  the  top. 
Steam,  at  a  pressure  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  admitted  to  the  under  side;  this  aUowed  the  piston  to  -be 
PuUed  op  by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 
Communication  with  the  boiler  was  then  shut  off,  and  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder  was  condensed  by  injecting  a  jet  of  odd  water 
from  a  ostein  above.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
piston  thax  drove  it  down,  raising  the  counterpoise  and  doing 
worii.  The  mjection  water  and  condensed  steam  which  had 
Bothered  m  the  cylinder  were  drained  out  by  a  pipe  leading 
down  mto  a  welL 

Watt  at  once  noticed  that  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
of  the  cylinder  in  Newoomen's  engine  made  it  work  with  tedious 
downeas  and  excessive  consumption  of  steanL  When  steam 
was  admitted  at  the  bepnning  of  each  stroke,  it  found  the  metal 
of  the  cylinder  and  piston  chflled  by  contact  with  the  condensed 
steam  and  cold  injection  water  of  the  previous  stroke,  and  it 
vss  not  until  mudi  steam  had  been  condensed  in  heating  the 
chitted  surfaces  that  the  cylinder  was  able  to  fill  and  the  piston 
torise.'  His  first  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  to  use  for  the  material 
of  the  cylinder  a  substance  that  would  take  in  and  give  out  heat 
slowly.  Wood  was  tried,  but  it  made  matters  only  a  little 
hetter,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  durable.  Watt  observed  that 
the  evil  was  intensified  whenever,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good 
vacuum  under  the  piston,  a  specially  large  quantity  of  injection 
nter  was  supplied. 

I  He  then  entered  on  a  scientific  examination  of  the  properties 
of  steam,  studying  by  experiment  the  relation  of  its  density 
iBd  pccasure  to  the  temperature,  and  concluded  that  two 
onditions  were  essential  to  the  economic  use*  of  steam  ui  a 
condensing  steam-en^e.  One  was  that  the  temperature  of 
the  condensed  steam  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  xoo"  F.  or 
lower,  otherwise  the  vacuum  would  not  be  good;  the  other 
«as,  to  cpiote  his  own  words, "  that  the  cylinder  should  be  always 
*s  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it."  In  Newcomen's  engine 
these  two  conditions  were  incompatible,  uid  it  was  not  for  some 
mouths  that  Watt  saw  a  means  of  reconciling  them.  Early  in 
1765,  while  walking  on  a  Sundi^  afternoon  in  Glasgow  Green, 
the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that,  if  the  steam  were  condensed 
in  a  vessel  distinct  frc»n  the  cylinder,  it  would  be  practicable 
to  make  the  temperature  of  condensation  low,  and  still  keep 
the  cylinder  hot.  Let  this  separate  vessel  be  kept  cold,  either 
by  miecting  cold  water  or  by  letting  it  stream  over  the  outside, 
*nd  let  a  vacuum  be  maintained  in  the  vessel     Then,  whenever 


commtmicatioiSf  was  made  between  it  and  the  cylinder,*  steam 
would  pass  over  from  the  cylinder  and  be  condens^;  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  would  be  as  low  as  the  pressure  in  the  condenser, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  wotUd  remain 
high,  since  no  injection  water  need  touch  it.  Without  delay 
Watt  put  this  idea  to  the  test,  and  found  that  the  sq>arate  con- 
denser did  act  as  he  had  anticipated.  To  maintam  the  vacuum 
in  it  he  added  another  new  organ,  namely,  the  air-pump,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  remove  the  condensed  steam  and  water 
of  injection  along  with  any  air  that  gathers  in  the  condenser.     | 

To  further  his  object  of  keeping  the  cylindef  as  hot  as  the 
steam  that  entered  it,  Watt  supplemented  his  great  invention 
of  the  separate  condenser  by  sevual  less  notable  but  stiU  import- 
ant improvements.  In  Newoomen's  engine  a  layer  of  water 
over  the  piston  had  been  used  to  keep  it  steam-light;  Watt 
substituted  a  tighter  packing  lubricated  by  ofl.  In  Newcomen^s 
engine  the  upper  end  of  the  cyUnder  was  open  to  the  air;  Watt 
covered  it  in,  leading  the  piston-rod  through  a  steam-tight 
stuffing  box  in  the  cover,  and  allowed  steam  instead  of  air  to 
press  on  the  top  of  the  piston.  In  Newcomen's  engine  the 
cylinder  had  no  clothing  to  reduce  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and 
conduction  from  its  outer  surface;  Watt  not  otily  cased  it  in 
non-conducthig  material,  such  as  wood,  but  introduced  a  steam- 
jacket,  or  layer  of  steam,  between  the  cylinder  proper  and  an 
outer  shelL 

All  these  features  were  q>ecified  in  his  first  patent  (see  Steam- 
Engzne),  which,  however,  was  not  obtained  till  January  X769, 
nearly  four  years  after  the  inventions  it  covers  had  been  made. 
In  the  interval  Watt  had  been  striving  to  demonstrate  the  merits 
of  his  engme  by  trial  on  a  large  scale.  His  earliest  experiments 
left  him  in  debt,  and,  finding  that  his  own  means  were  quite 
insuffident  to  allow  him  to  continue  them,  he  agreed  that  Dr 
John  Roebuck,  founder  of  the  Canon  ironworks,  should  take 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  invention  in  consideration  of 
his  bearing  the  cost.  An  engme  was  then  erected  at  ELinneil, 
near  Linlithgow,  where  Roebuck  lived,  and  this  gave  Watt  the 
opportunity  of  facing  many  difficulties  in  detaihi  of  oonstructioiL 
But  the  experiments  made  slow  progress,  for  Ro^uck's  affairs 
became  embarrassed,  and  Watt's  attention  was  engaged  by  other 
work.  He  had  taken  to  sturveying,  and  was  fast  gaining  reputa- 
tion as  a  dvil  engineer.  In  1767  he  was  employed  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  Forth  and  Gyde  canal — a  scheme  which  failed  to 
secure  parliamentary  sanction.  This  was  followed  during  the 
next  ttx  years  by  surveys  for  a  canal  at  Monkland,  for  another 
through  the  valley  of  Strathmore  from  Perth  to  Forfar,  and 
for  others  along  the  Unes  afterwards  followed  by  the  Crinan  and 
Caledonian  canials.  He  prepared  plans  for  the  harbours  of  Ayr, 
Port-Gla^ow  and  Greenock,  for  deepening  the  Clyde,  and  for 
building  a  bridge  over  it  at  Hamilton.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  he  inventni  a  simple  micrometer  for  measuring  distances, 
conssting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  hairs  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
tdescope,  throtigh  which  sights  were  taken  to  a  fixed  and 
movable  target  on  a  rod  hdd  upright  at  the  place  whose  distance 
from  the  observer  was  to  be  determined.  The  micrometer  was 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways;  and  another  fruit  of  hb  ingenuity 
about  the  same  time  was  a  machine  to  facilitate  drawing  in 
perspective. 

Meanwhile  the  engme  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Watt, 
had  secured  his  patent;  the  Kinneil  trials  had  given  him  a 
store  of  valuable  experience;  Roebuck  had  failed,  but  another 
partner  was  ready  to  take  his  pUce.  In  1768  Watt  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Matthew  Boulton,  a  man  of  energy  and 
capital,  who  owned  the  Soho  engineering  works  at  Birmingham. 
Boulton  agreed  to  take  Roebuck's  share  in  the  invention,  and 
to  join  Watt  in  appljring  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  prolong  the 
term  of  the  patent.  The  applicaticm  was  successftd.  In  1775 
an  act  was  passed  contmuing  the  patent  for  twenty-five  years. 
By  this  time  the  inventor  had  abandoned  his  civil  engineering 
work  and  had  settled  in  Birmini^uun,  where  the  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  was  begun  by  the  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt. 
The  partnership  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  Boulton  had  the 
good  sense  to  leave  the  work  of  inventing  to  Watt,  in  whose 
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genius  he  had  the  fullest  faith;  on  the  other  hand,  his  substantial 
means,  his  enterprise,  resolution  and  business  capacity  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  bring  the  invention  to  commercial  success. 

During  the  next  ten  years  we  find  Watt  assiduously  engaged 
in  developing  and  introducing  the  engine.  Its  first  and  for  a 
time  its  only  application  was  in  pumping;  it  was  at  once  put 
to  this  use  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  Watt  was  now 
frequently  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  engines. 
Further  mventions  were  required  to  fit  it  for  other  uses,  and 
these  followed  in  quick  succession.  Watt's  second  steam-engine 
patent  is  dated  1781.  It  describes  five  different  methods  of 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  into  motion 
of  rotation,  so  as  to  adapt  the  engine  for  driving  ordinary 
machinery.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this,  and  the  means  now 
universally  followed,  is  by  a  crank  and  fly-wheel;  this  had 
occurred  to  Watt,  but  had  meanwhile  been  patented  by  another, 
and  hence  he  devised  the  "  sun  and  planet  wheels  "  and  other 
equivalent  contrivances.  A  third  patent,  in  1783,  contained 
two  new  inventions  of  the  first  importance.  Up  to  this  time  the 
engine  had  been  single-acting;  Watt  now  made  it  double-acting; 
that  is  to  say,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  only  one, 
were  alternately  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler  and  the 
condenser.  Up  to  this  time  also  the  steam  had  been  admitted 
from  the  boiler  throughout  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston; 
Watt  now  introduced  the  system  of  expansive  working,  in  which 
the  admission  valve  is  closed  after  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke 
is  performed,  and  the  steam  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  b  then 
allowed  to  expand  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  doing 
additional  work  upon  the  piston  without  making  any  further 
demand  upon  the  boiler  until  the  next  stroke  requires  a  fresh 
admission  of  steam.  He  calculated  that,  as  the  piston  advanced 
after  admission  had  ceased,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  would  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  volume  increased 
— a  law  which,  although  not  strictly  true,  does  accord  very 
closely  with  the  actual  behaviour  of  steam  expanding  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  Recognizing  that  this  would  cause  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  force  with  which  the  piston  pulled  or 
pushed  against  the  beam.  Watt  devised  a  number  of  contrivances 
for  equalizing  the  effort  throughout  the  stroke.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  inertia  of  the  pump-rods  in  his  mine  engines, 
and  the  fly-wheel  in  his  rotative  engines,  served  to  compensate 
for  the  inequality  of  thrust  sufficiently  to  make  these  con> 
trivances  unnecessary.  His  fourth  patent,  taken  out  in  1784, 
describes  the  wdl-known  "parallel  motion,"  an  arrangement 
of  links  by  which  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  is  connected  to  the 
beam  so  that  it  may  either  pull  or  push,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
guided  to  move  in  a  sensibly  straight  Une.  "  I  have  started  a 
new  hare,"  he  writes  to  Boulton  in  June  of  that  year;  "  I  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  a  method  of  causing  a  piston-rod  to  move  up 
and  down  perpendicularly  by  only  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of  iron  upon 
the  beam,  without  chains  or  perpendicular  guides  or  untowardly 
frictions,  arch-heads,  or  other  pieces  of  clumsiness.  I  think  it 
a  very  probable  thing  to  succeed,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
simple  pieces  of  mechanism  I  have  contrived." 

A  still  later  invention  was  the  throttle-valve  and  centrifugal 
governor,  by  which  the  speed  of  rotative  engines  was  automatic- 
ally controlled.  One  more  item  in  the  list  of  Watt 's  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  steam-engine  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  without  mention:  the  indicator,  which  draws  a  diagram 
of  the  relation  of  the  steam's  pressure  to  its  volume  as  the  stroke 
proceeds,  was  first  used  by  Boulton  &  Watt  to  measure  the 
work  done  by  their  engines,  and  so  to  give  a  basis  on  which  the 
charges  levied  from  their  customers  were  adjusted.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  part  which  this  simple  little  instru- 
ment has  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
eminently  philosophic  notion  of  an  indicator  diagram  is  funda- 
mental in  the  theory  of  thermodynamics;  the  instrument 
itself  is  to  the  steam  engineer  what  the  stethoscope  is  to  the 
physician,  and  more,  for  with  it  he  not  only  diagnoses  the  ailments 
of  tk  faulty  maclune,  whether  in  one  or  another  of  its  organs, 
but  gauges  its  power  in  health. 

The  commercial  success  of  the  en^ne  was  not  long  in  being 


established.  By  1783  aU  but  one  of  the  Kewcomen  pumi^g- 
engines  in  Cornwall  had  been  displaced  by  Watt's.  The  mises 
were  then  far  from  thriving;  many  were  even  on  the  point  ti 
being  abandoned  through  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large 
volumes  of  water;  and  Watt's  invention,  which  allowed  this 
to  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  meant  for  many  of  them  a  new 
lease  of  life.  His  engine  used  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  fad 
that  had  formeriy  been  needed  to  do  the  same  work,  and  the 
Soho  firm  usually  claimed  by  way  of  royally  a  sum  equivaknt 
to  one-third  of  the  saving — a  sum  which  must  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  actually  consumed.  Rival  manu- 
facturers came  forward,  amongst  whom  Edward  Bull  and 
Jonathan  Carter  Homblower  are  the  most  conspicuous  names. 
They  varied  the  form  of  the  engine,  but  they  could  not  avoid 
infringing  Watt's  patent  by  the  use  of  a  separate  amdenser. 
When  action  was  taken  against  them  on  that  ground,  they 
retaliated  by  disputing  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  patent 
of  1769.  In  the  case  of  Boulton  6*  WcU  v.  Butt  the  court 
was  divided  on  this  point,  but  in  an  action  against  Homblovcr 
the  patent  was  definitely  aflfirmed  to  be  valid  by  a  unanimous 
finding  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  This  was  in  1799.  only  a 
year  before  the  monopoly  expired,  but  the  decision  enaUcl 
the  firm  to  claim  a  large  sum  as  arrears  of  patent  dues.  In 
connexion  with  these  trials  Watt  himself,  as  well  as  his  early 
friends  Black  and  Robison,  drew  up  narratives  of  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  are  of  much  interest  to  the  student 
of  its  history.* 

Before  Watt's  time  the  steam-engine  was  exclusively  a  steam- 

Eump,  slow-working,  cumbrous  and  excessively  wasteful  of  ioeL 
lis  first  patent  made  it  quick  in  working,  powierful  and  efficieiit, 
but  still  only  as  a  steam-pump.  His  later  inventions  adapted  it 
to  drive  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  left  it  virtually  what  it  is 
to-day,  save  in  three  respects.  In  respect  of  mechanical  arrangctnent 
the  modern  engine  diners  from^  Watt's  chiefly  in  this,  tbat  the 
beam,  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  early  pumping'engines,  usd 
one  which  held  its  place  long  after  the  need  for  it  had  vaniUxd, 
has  gradually  given  way  to  more  direct  modes  of  connecting  the 

Eiston  with  the  crank.  Another  difference  Is  in  the  modem  use  of 
igh-pressure  steam.  It  is  remarkable  that  Watt,  notwitlbtandins 
the  fact  that  his  own  invention  of  expansive  working  must  Ka\« 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  high-pressure  steam,  dcdired 
to  admit  it  into  his  practice.  He  persisted  in  the  use  of  prc^aTcs 
that  were  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  His  n\ii% 
in  Cornwall  were  not  so  squeamish.  Richard  Trevithtck  vmtured 
as  far  as  120  lb  on  the  s((iiare  inch,  and  a  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  steam-engine  is  an  attempt  which  Boulton  &  Watt 
made  to  ha>'e  an  act  of  parliament  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  high 
pressure  on  the  ground  that  the  lives  of  the  public  were  endansmd 
The  third  and  only  other  respect  in  which  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  is  in  the  introduction  of  compound  expansion.  Here, 
too,  one  cannot  but  regret  to  find  the  Soho  firm  hostile,  thon^  ibe 
necessity  of  defending  their  monopoly  makes  their  action  natural 
enough.  Hornblowcr  had  in  fact  stumbled  on  the  invention  of  the 
compound  engine,  but  as  his  machine  employed  Watt's  condec^rr 
it  was  suppressed,  to  be  revived  after  some  vcars  by  Arthur  Viat 
(1766-1837).  In  one  of  his  patents  (1784)  Watt  describes  a  steam 
locomotive,  but  he  never  prosecuted  this,  and  when  William  Mur- 
doch, his  chief  assistant  (famous  as  the  in\entor  of  gas-tightin|;K 
made  experiments  on  the  same  lines.  Watt  gave  him  little  encoura^v- 
ment.  The  notion  then  was  to  use  a  steam  carriage  on  ordinary 
roads;  its  use  on  railways  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  When  thit 
idea  took  form  later  in  the  last  years  of  Watt's  life,  the  old  nua 
refused  to  smile  upon  his  offspring;  it  is  even  said  that  he  put  a 
clause  in  the  lease  of  his  house  that  no  steam  carriage  should  oa  any 
pretext  be  allowed  to  approach  it. 

On  the  expiry  in  1800  of  the  act  by  which  the  patent  of  17^ 
had  been  extended,  Watt  gave  up  his  share  in  the  business  of 
engine-building  to  his  sons,  James,  who  carried  it  on  akmg  with 
a  son  of  Boulton  for  many  years,  and  Gregory,  who  died  is 
1804.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  quietly  spent  at  Heathfidd 
Hall,  his  house  near  Birmingham,  where  he  devoted  hb  time, 
with  scarcely  an  interruption,  to  mechanical  punuits.  His 
last  work  was  the  invention  of  machines  for  copying  sculptBre 


•  Another  narrative  of  the  utmost  interest  was  written  by  Watt  is 
1814  in  the  form  of  a  footnote  to  Robison's  article  "  Stearo-EDgine." 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bfttomitra,  which  Watt 
revised  l)efore  it  was  reprinted  in  the  collected  edition  of  ■»-'-^— '- 
works.   Sec  Robison's  Mieckauical  PhUasopky,  voL  ii. 


Mac  [DC  tBalunE  reduced  cnplei,  mnotbei  for  Uilog  Euiimiles 
b]r  DKUU  of  A  Jight  Itifl  lana,  which  curled  m  poiater  over  the 
ndice  of  the  work  whik  a  levolvinf  tool  fixed  to  the  fnme 
•loifiide  of  Che  pointet  cut  l  coireqnndiiig  uirface  on  &  luit- 
>Ui  block.  We  £ad  him  in  corcespondence  with  Sir  Fnncis 
QuDtny  ibout  this  machine  not  naay  monthi  betoie  hii  death, 
ud  piaeming  a^iiet  ol  biuti  to  his  fiiends  u  (he  mult  "  of 
t  yving  utitt  just  entecing  on  his  eighly-third  year,"  Hii 
life  dcew  to  >  (taaquil  dOK,  and  the  end  came  at  Heathfield 
OD  lie  i;th  of  August  iSig.  His  Rmains  were  inteired  in  the 
KislibniriDg  pitish  church  of  Handswoith, 

Wutwu  twin  mairied— fint  In  1763  Id  his  cousin  Haigaret 
MIUci,  wIh>  died  len  yean  lilci.  Of  four  children  bora  of  the 
Duniige.  (wo  died  in  infancy;  snolhn  was  James  (17^1848), 
■bnwoKdedhi]  [a(her  in  business;  the  toucth  wasadaughlec 
>l»  lived  ta  mMurity.  bul  died  early,  leaving  Ivro  childicn. 
Hh  tpxmd  wifei  Anne  Macgregor,  whom  he  marhcd  before 
lelllbg  in  Birmlnghani  in  177;,  survived  him;  but  hei  two 
diliirn,  Ctreoiy  and  a  daugh(et,  died  young. 

Somt  of  Watt'i  minor  inveniion.  hive  been  already  noticed. 
Aaaibti,  which  has  proved  of  B^^"'  pmrrirai  value,  was  the  leircr- 
avrt  prru,  for  copying  manuKtipl  by  uiinc  a  glutinous  ink  ami 
[ra-n,  ihe  vriiien  page  againM  a  mmucnej sheet  of  Ihi 
He  cactnlnl  ihil  in  I780.  dncribing  I     ' 


iBlhefori 


In  tbi  domiin  of  puie  icie 


.      1^^  {"riesiley  in  Apifl  1783.  wi...  

PriBiley'i  taperimcDts,  he  tuggeKs  the  Ihoory  that 
ipoad  ef  dephlsfiiiicated  air  and  phi    ' 


d  phk»i£(on  dcprivai  of  pan  of 
tc  is  difficult  10  delermi^  the 


CioHdith's  eipeiirnec 
wlume  ol  the  PiUru 
The  eviy  uct  middl 
pmr  halih^  levere  h 


er  diKovery  of  Civt 

id  tnth  are  printed  in  ttu 


■videnly  with  unfair  severity,  as      ind 
iKii  enierpriiing."  he  writes;  "  1  would  lal 

imkhipa,  and  hi 


ut  of  my  sphere  whu  I  hi 


n  of  una 
iieit  iniemi, 

4yiiiiidHteuimateof  Ihcir  value,  and 
ilLable  tenenenand  lucidil)'.  iKhtened  here  and 


L  iii.  ei^-c$ 
i;  Mulrhcat 


l™*dp,  fu£°3  »Kcd«e!  til 
M  thpt  lileiatun,  a  great  la 


■mi.  aad  W«f , ...       

yritnuai  and  other  pipers)!  Mulrhcad.  Ufi  ol  If^ii  ti^-i). 
Sdo,  Um  •*  BnlUn  and  li'sa:  WUIiamson.  Am^p^.J^  .-I  At 
£wV.ft<..</JswH''iU.publIihedbythEWattC'  '    ' 
«6);  Canatn^aa  of  Ike  laU  Jama  IVaU  m  hii 
ftwy  of  Ot  Camptiilia*  af  VfaUt.  edited  by  Id^ 
Cnper.^OathelnvenlioniatjanwiWaiiandiiisM 

II  HaoikKinh  and  Sau(h  Kensington."   Prix.   Is... 

Iin})!(nicle"  1Nut~  im\ic  EmrytUpardin  Brilamua  (IhIk  I'lm. 
ISIJ),  by  Jame.  Watt,  iurior;  fiobison.  Urchanual  PI.,:.  .  ;  ly. 
vol  a.liSjj)lleiteiiandnDtBbyWattQnthcHi5lotyoI[litMwni. 
Enp").  (J.  A.  E.) 

VtTTUn,  Umnn  (1684-1711),  French  painter,  w. 
ton  in  Vskndennes,  of  humble  Flemish  origin.  Comie  c 
Ctrlia,  bis  suunch  friend  of  latei  years,  and  his  first  hiogiaphe 


naa.  a  (ite  by  trade,  wh( 
riuatim.  Certain  it  is 
<ns  placed  with  Gtrin,  ■ 


417 

isaumed  that  he  leami 
Teniers's  painlingi  id 
aching.     Not 


iatliei 


toiks,  like  -'  . 

Charles  Tcnnanl,  suggest  this  induence.  Gfrin  died  in  1701, 
and  Walteau,  almost  penniless,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
employment  with  the  scene-painter  Mdtayer.  Things,  however, 
went  badly  with  his  new  master,  and  Watleau,  broken  down 
in  health  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  was  forced  (0  work  in 
a  kind  of  factory  where  devotional  pictures  were  turned  out  in 
wholesale  fashion.  Three  francs  a  week  and  meaglc  food  were 
his  reward,  but  his  talent  soon  enabled  him  to  paint  the  St 
Nicolas,  the  copying  of  which  was  allotted  to  him,  without  hav- 
ing to  tcfct  to  the  ori^nil.  Meanwhile  he  spent  his  rate  leisure 
liDuts  and  the  evenings  \a  icrious  study,  sketching  and  drawing 
his  impiestions  of  typa  and  iceno.  Kis  drawings  attracted 
(he  attention  of  Claude  CiUot,  an  artist  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  after  having  successfully  tried  himself 
in  the  mythological  and  historical  genre,  was  just  at  thai  time 
devoting  hinuelf  to  the  characters  and  inddenls  of  the  ItBlian 
comedy.  Gillot  look  Walteau  as  pupil  and  assislant.  bul  Ihe 
young  man  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  sooti  equalled  and 

which  Watteau,  and  with  him  his  [ellaw-sludcnt  and  later  pupil, 
iteied  about 


1708  th 


Etudio  ol  Claude  Audi 


c  keeper  of  the  collections  at  the  Luiembourg 
'alace.  From  bim  Wadesu  acquired  his  knowledge  of  decorative 
rt  and  ornamental  desi^pi,  the  gatland.likc  composition  which 
e  applied  to  the  deugning  of  screens,  fans  and  wall  panels. 
kt  the  same  lime  he  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  ipitit  of 
lubens  and  Paolo  Veronese,  whose  works  he  had  daily  before 

a  collect  material  for  his  formal  garden  backgtoundi  among 
he  fountains  apd  atatues  and  sulety  avenues  of  the  Luiembourg 
ardens.    His  ctiiuueriei  and  linferin  dale  probably  from  the 

Perhaps  as  a  recreation  from  (he  routine  of  ornamental  design, 
Vattcau  painlcd  at  thii  time  "  The  Depailing  Regiment," 
he  fint  picture  in  bis  second  and  more  personal  manner,  in 
ihich  the  touch  Icveab  tbe  influence  of  Rubens's  technique, 

ainting  to  Audtan,  who,  probibly  afraid  of  toiing  so  talented 
nd  useful  an  assislant,  made  light  of  il,  and  advised  him  not 
0  waste  his  lime  and  gifts  on  such  lubjc 


I  his  m 

(  eicuse  his  desire  ^ 
urchascr.  st  the  mode 
;-law  of  his  laler  frit 


0  Valen 


He  (oun 


of  6a  livres.  in  Sitois,  the  li 
patron  Ceiialnt.  aiid  was  lous 
cnaDtea  to  return  10  tne  nome  of  his  childhood.  In  Valenciennes 
he  painted  a  number  ol  the  small  camp-pieces,  notably  the 
"  Camp.Hre,"  which  was  again  bought  by  Sirois,  the  price  Ihii 
lime  being  raised  to  im  livres;  Ihis  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mt  W.  A.  Coats  in  Gloseow.  Two  small  pictures  of  tbe  same 
type  are  at  the  Hermitage  in  St  Petersburg. 
,  Reluming  (0  Palis  after  *  comparatively  short  loioiuii  at 
Valenciennes,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sirois,  and  competed  in 
1 700  for  Ihe  Prii  de  Romt.  He  only  obtained  tbe  second  priie. 
and,  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  he  applied  Cor  a  crown  pension 
and  eihiblled  the  two  military  pictures  wblch  he  had  sold  to 
Sirois,  in  a  place  where  they  were  bound  (0  he  seen  by  the 
academicians.  There  they  alltacied  ihe  attention  of  de  la  Fosse, 
who,  struck  by  the  tare  gilts  diipbyed  in  (besc  works,  sent  for 
Walteau  and  dissuaded  lum  from  going  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
nothing  (o  learn.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  de  la  Fosse 
and  to  Rigaud  that  Walteau  was  made  an  associate  of  Ihe 


a  full  memb 
.  ■■  The  Emt 


It  Cythera, 


le  superb  portrait  ol  Rigsod  iy  Watleau 


4i8 


WATTENBACH— WATTERSON 


bdoDflni  to  Mi  Hodgkiiu,  wu  painted  in 

Bigiud's  Friendly  utioD. 

Wuteiu  now  wen!  to  Uvc  nitli  Croul,  the  gicileit  private 
art  collector  of  bis  time,  for  whom  he  ptinled  &  set  of  foui 
decoritive  pioels  of  "  The  Sea»OM."  one  of  which,  "  Summer," 
!i  DOW  in  the  a>IlFction  of  Mi  Lionel  Phillips.  Croist  [eft  at  his 
death  some  400  painiingi  ssd  19,000  drattiDEi  by  the  muten. 
Ii  ii  e»sy  10  Imagine  how  Wat  teau  roamed  among  these  treasures, 
and  became  more  and  more  lamiUai  with  Rubeot  and  the  great 
Veneliani.  In  1719  or  1710  the  stale  of  hii  health  had  betome 
so  alarming  that  he  went  to  London  to  consult  the  famous  doctor 
Richard  Mead,  But  far  from  benefiting  hy  the  journey,  be 
became  worse,  the  London  fog  and  smoke  proving  particularly 


th  his  Irie 


.    On  k 


be  painled  in  eight  momings  the  wonderful  signboard  depdcting 
the  mlerior,of  an  art  dealer's  shop,  which  is  now — cut  Into  two 
parts — in  the  collection  of  the  German  empcmT'  His  health  made 
it  imperative  for  hha  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  i7]r  be  took 
up  his  abode  with  M.  le  F^vre  at  Nofenl.  During  all  this  time, 
as  though  he  knew  the  neu  approach  of  the  end  and  wished  to 
make  the  best  of  hii  liine,  he  worked  with  feverish  baste.  Among 
his  lait  paintings  were  a  "  Cnidfinioa  "  for  the  cur*  of  Nogent, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  famoua  Venetian  pastellitt  Rosalba  Catiieia. 
who  at  the  same  time  painted  her  portrait  of  Waltean.  Hi» 
leatlessness  incieased  with  the  progress  of  hitdiseaM;  he  wished 
to  return  to  Valendennes,  but  the  long  journey  wai  too  danger- 
ous; he  sent  for  his  pupil  Pater,  whom  he  had  dismissedina  fit 
of  ill-temper,  and  whom  he  now  kept  by  his  side  for  a  month  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  erperience;  and  on  the  iSIh  of  July 
I73r  he  died  in  Gefsaint's  arms. 

Watteau'a  position  in  French  ait  it  one  of 
for,  though  Flemish  hy  descent,  he  waa  mot 
than  any  of  his  French  contemporariei.  He  became  the  lo 
' — and  at  the  same  time  the  culmination — of  a  new  school 
marked  a  revolt  against  the  pompous  decaying  classidsm 
Louis  XIV.  period.  The  vitality  of  his  art  was  due  to  th 
comhlnation  of  a  poet's  imagination  with  a  power  of  s 
.    In  his  treatment  of  the  landscape  backgroi 


the  I 
germ 

flUs  chanpllrts 


IS  of  in 


:  objecl 


hgivei 


nbeloi 
later  theories  of  light  and 
re  foreshadowed  by  Watlcai 


d  the 


though  highly  idealized,  picture  of  the  artificiality  ol  the  life 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  initiator  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  but, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  his  paintings  are  entirely  free  f mm  the 

of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  During  the  lost  yean  of  his  life 
Watteau'i  an  was  highly  esteemed  by  such  fine  judges  as  Sirois, 
Cer<aint,.lhe  comte  de  Caylus,  and  M.  de  JuLenne,  the  last  of 
whom  had  a  whole  collection  of  the  master's  paintings  and 
■ketches,  anJ  published  in  1735  the  Abrltl  dtlatiidt  WaUcaa, 
an  introduction  to  the  four  volumes  of  engravings  after  Walicau 
by  Cochin,  Thomassia,  Le  Bas,  Liotard  and  others.  From  the 
middle  ol  the  iSib  century  to  about  tS7j,  when  Edmond  de 
Concouit  published  his  Caiahguc  nivmnl  of  Watleau's  works 
and  Caylus's  discourse  on  Wilteau  delivered  at  the  Academy 
in  i7tS,  Ihe  discovery  of  which  b  alio  due  to  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt,  Walleau  was  held  in  such  alight  esteem  that  the 
prices  realized  by  his  palnlings  at  public  auction  rarely  eiceeded 
£ioa.  Then  the  reaction  set  In,  and  in  i8«i  the  "  Oceupation 
according  to  Age"  realized  5300  guineas  at  Christie's,  and 
"  Periecl  Harmony  "  3500  guineas.  At  the  BourgeiHS  sale  at 
Cologne  in  1  po*  "  The  Village  Bnde  "  fetched  £5000. 

The  finest  collection  of  Watteau'i  works  is  in  the  possearion  of 
the  German  emperor,  who  owns  as  many  as  thirteen,  all  of 
the  best  period,  and  mostly  from  JI.  de  Julienne's  collection. 
At  the  Kaiser  Fricdrich  museum  in  Berlin  an  two  scenes  from 
the  Italian  and  French  comedy  and  a  jlti  tkamptln.  In  the 
Wallace  Collection  are  nine  of  his  paintings,  among  them  "  Rustic 
Amusemenis,"  "  The  Return  from  the  Chase,"  "  GiUes  and  his 
Family,"  "  The  Muaic  Forty."  "  A  Lady  at  ber  Toilet "  and 


"  Harlequin  and  Columbine."  The  tonvK  owns,  boides  the 
diploma  picture,  Ihe  "  Antiope,"  "  The  Assemblage  in  the  Patk," 

"  Autumn,"  "  IndiHerence,"  "  La  Finette,"  "  GiOes,"  "  A  Re- 
union "  and  "  The  Falfie  Step,"  as  well  as  thirty-one  origiaal 
drawings.  Other  paintings  of  Importance  are  at  the  Dirsdeo, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  5t  Petersburg  and  Vienna  galleries;  anil 
a  number  of  drawings  are  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Albertina  in  Vienna-  Of  thefewponraluknowntohlve 
been  painted  by  Watteau,  one  is  In  the  collection  ol  the  late  M. 
Groult  in  Paris. 

AuTnoUTms.-^Siace  the  reiuKitatioa  o(  Watteau'a  faiaeby  iht 
de  Gonaourts,  an  exicoiive  liienturc  has  grcpwn  arovod  Va  life  and 
work-  The  huu  for  all  later  levarcfa  is  fumtibed  by  O^ih'i 
■ooKwhat  academic  /.i/e,  Gcnaint's  QOaltnt  nitfiiuU  [nm, 
1744).  and  JuUeiine'i  AMif.  For  Watleau's  chndbood.  Ihe  man 
truHwonhy  iidonnatioii  wiU  be  found  in  Cellier's  WatutM.  an 
tnjama,  ui  iomUmponim  (Valeocieniies.  1S67).  Of  ihe  Ereatol 
impDTtanre  ii  the  Cijalgne  taiumut  it  rmart  it  ICiiUbiii.  1v  C  dc 
GoncDun  (i8;j),  and  Hie  euay  on  Watteau  liy  the  brmten  dc 
Goncsurl  in  VAH  dm  XVItl- liidt.  See  ain  WaOaia  by  Pail 
Mann  (Paris,  iSoi);  "AnIaiDe  Watteau."  by  C.  I>areeniy  {La 
ArHjIa  eaam.  hrU.  I«9I);   Walltau.  by  Gabriel  SbiDct  <PuiL 


Ihe  author  eilabliihes  Ibe  conneiian  bciwwiA'stteau's  arr  ami 
character  and  the  iUness  to  which  be  succumbed  in  Ibe  prime  d 
his  lile.  (PJS.K.) 

WATTBKBACH,  WILHBLB  (1819-1897!,  German  historian, 
was  bom  at  Kanzau  in  Holstetn  on  Ihe  isnd  of  Septemhef  ist^. 
He  studied  philology  at  the  univenlties  of  Bonn,  CUIingEn 
and  BerUa,  and  in  1S4J  be  began  to  work  upon  the  MtnaamaM 
Gcrmaniiu  kisltrka.  In  1S55  he  was  appointed  archivist  at 
Brealau;  in  1S6)  be  became  professor  of  history  al  Heidelberg, 
and  ten  years  later  piofessor  at  Beriin,  where  he  was  a  Demher 
ol  the  diiecliag  body  of  the  itcnumnia  and  a  member  ol  Ihc 
Academy.  He  died  at  Frankfort  on  Ihe  list  of  September  iS«; 
Wstlenbtch  was  distinguished  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
chronicles  and  other  original  documents  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  his  most  valuable  work  was  done  in  this  Geld. 


tii  m.  1 


.  (Vienna.  i»49): 

(  '  ):  and  A-ki^Mi 

I  tain  '*9U- 

WATTEASOH,  HEHHY  (1840-  ),  American  iouinsEsi, 
was  bom  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  ifith  ol  February  ilift 
His  father,  Harvey  McGee  Wallerson  {iSll-iSgi},  was  a  jour- 
nalist and  lawyer,  and  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Caa^ 
gress  in  1839-1843.  The  son  was  educated  by  private  uiiin, 
and  between  iSjS  and  1861  was  editor  of  the  Washingioo  Slum 
and  of  the  Democratic  Smat.  During  tbe  Civil  Wai  be  semd 
in  the  Confederate  army  as  aide-de-camp  la  General  Katbai  B. 
Forrest  and  lo  General  Leonidas  Polk  in  i8«i-i8«>:  be  was 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Rcbd  in  i86i-i8«3,  and  was  chief  of 
scouts  in  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  in  18&4-  Is 
lS6S'i8fi7  be  was  an  editor  of  the  RtfiiUitan  Banna,  at  Nssb- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1867-1868  was  editor  of  the  Jtand 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  186S,  with  W.  N.  Haldenua.  be 
founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Louisville  Conrur-Jtmrntt. 
a  cDnsalidatlon  of  the  Cnritt  (1843),  the  Dtpuatt  (1844), 
and  the  Jaunu^  (iSjoj;  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  nusl 
[nfiueotial  of  Southern  newspapers.  He  was  a  Danocraiic 
representative  In  Congress  from  August  iB7fi  to  March  iIIT, 
and  was  delegate  al  large  to  the  National  Democratic  Coanoiuns 
of  i8j6, 18S0, 1884, 1888  and  1891,  serving  as  temporary  chairmaii 
in  187&,  and  as  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  in  ■■& 
and  1S88.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  ledum  sod  orator. 
His  publications  include  HiUinj  e/  Me  Simuk-Amaicta  Wa 
(i8gg}  and  Til  Cm^nmiitt  »J  Liji  (19M). 
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f  AITIGIIIBS*  a  village  of  France  si  m.  S.S.E.  of  Maubcuge, 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  {q.v.), 
(ought  on  the  Z5th-i6th  October  1793.  The  Allied  army,  chiefly 
Austrians,  under  Coburg,  was  besieging  Maubeuge,  and  the 
Kevolutlonary  army,  preparing  to  relieve  it,  gathered  behind 
Avcsnes.  Coburg  disposed  a  coveting  force  of  21,000  astride  the 
Avesnes-Maubeuge  road,  5000  on  the  right  with  their  flank  on 
the  Sambre,  9000  In  the  centre,  on  a  ridge  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
woods,  and  6000  on  the  left,  chiefly  on  the  plateau  of  Wattignies. 
A  long  line  of  woods  enabled  the  Republican  commander,  Jourdan, 
to  deploy  unseen;  14*000  men  were  to  attack  the  right,  x6,ooo 
were  sent  towarcb  Wattignies,  and  13,000  were  to  demonstrate 
in  the  centre  till  the  others  had  succeeded  and  then  to  attack. 
Meantime  (though  this  part  of  the  programme  miscarried)  the 
Sfaubeage  ga'rison,  which  was  almost  as  strong  as  its  besiegers, 
WIS  to  saJly  out.   Even  without  the  Maubeuge  garrison  Jourdan 
had  a  two-to-one  superiority.    But  the  French  were  still  the 
oodiscipUned  enthusiasts  of  Hondschoote.    Their  left  attack 
progressed  so  long  as  it  could  use  "  dead  ground  "  in  the  valleys, 
trat  when  the  Republicans  reached  the  gentler  slopes  above, 
the  voUcys  of  the  Austrian  regulars  crushed  their  swarms,  and 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  striking  them  in  flank,  rode  over  them. 
The  centre  attack,  ordered  by  Camot  on  the  assumption  that  all 
was  well  on  the  flanks,  was  premature;  like  the  left,  it  pro- 
gressed while  the  slopes  were  sharp,  but  when  the  Republicans 
arrived  on  the  crest  they  found  a  gentle  reverse  slope  before  them, 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  Coburg's  best  troops.    Again  the  dis- 
dpfined  voUesrs  and  a  well-timed  cavalry  charge  swept  back 
the  assailants.    The  French  right  reached,  but  could  not  hold, 
Wattignies.   But  these  reverses  were,  in  the  eyes  of  Camot  and 
Joordan,  mere .  mishaps.    Jourdan  wished  to  renew  the  left 
tttad,  but  Camot,  the  engineer,  considered  the  Wattignies 
plateau  the  key  of  the  position  and  his  opinion  prevailed.    In 
(he  night  the  neariy  equal  partition  of  force,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure,  was  modified,  and  the  strength  of 
the  attack  massed  opposite  Wattignies.     Coburg  meanwhile 
ttiengthened  his  wings.    He  heard  that  Jourdan  had  been  re- 
inforced op  to  100,00a    But  he  called  up  few  fresh  battalions, 
uid  put  into  line  only  23,000  men.    In  reality  Jourdan  had  not 
received  reinforcements,  and  the  effects  of  the  first  failure  almost 
neutralized  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm  over 
discipline  and  confidence.    But  at  last,  after  a  long  fight  had 
eiioiinaeed  the  faint-hearted,  enough  brave  men   remained 
in  the  exdted  crowds  held  together  by  Camot  and  Jourdan 
to  win  the  plateau.    Coburg  then  drew  off.    His  lossis  were 
3500  out  of  2SJO0O,  Jourdan's  3000  out  of  43,000. 

VATTLB  AKD  DAB,  a  term  in  architecture  (LaL  cratUius) 
applied  to  a  wall  made  with  upright  stakes  with  withes  twisted 
between  them  and  then  plastered  over.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  systems  of  constmction;  the  Egyptians  employed 
the  stems  of  maize  for  the  upright  stakes;  these  were  secured 
together  with  withes  and  covered  over  with  mud,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  maiae  stems  being  left  uncut  at  the  top,  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  enclosure;  and  these  are  thought  by 
Pmfessor  Petrie  to  have  given  the  origin  for  the  cavetto  cornice 
of  the  temples,  the  torus  moulding  representing  the  heavier 
00a  of  withes  at  the  top  of  the  fence  wall.  Vitmvius  (u.  8) 
refers  to  it  as  being  employed  in  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  in 
England  it  was  employed  ss  a  framework  for  clay  chimneys. 

VATTHBTBR,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  electric 
power,  or  the  rate  of  8up{dy  of  electric  energy  to  any  circuit. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  describe  a  particular  form  of 
dectrodynamometer,  consisting  of  a  fixed  coil  of  wire  and  an 
cobncxng  or  neighbouring  coil  of  wire  suspended  so  as  to  be 
BMvable.  In  general  constmction  the  instrument  resembles 
a  Siemens  dectrodynamometer  (see  Ampebemetes).  The  fixed 
coil  is  called  the  current  coil,  and  the  movable  coil  is  called  the 
potenUal  coil,  and  each  of  these  cofls  has  its  ends  brought  to 
Mparate  terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrament.  The  principle 
on  wiiicb  the  instrument  works  is  as  follows:  Suppose  any 
osa&t,  such  as  an  electric  motor.,  lamp  or  transformer,  is  receiving 
dectric  current;  then  the  power  pven  to  that  circuit  reckoned 


in  watts  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  current  flowing  through 

the  circtut  in  amperes  and  the  potential  difference  of  the  ends  of 

that  circuit  in  volts,  multiplieid  by  a  certain  factor  called  the 

power  factor  in  those  cases  in  whidi  the  circuit  is  inductive  and 

the  current  alternating. 

Take  first  the  simplest  case  of  a  non-inductive  power-absorbing 
circuit.  If  an  electro-dynamometer,  made  as  above  described,  has 
its  fixed  circuit  connected  in  series  with  the  power-absorbing  circuit 
and  its  movable  coil  (wound  with  fine  wire)  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  the  power-absorbing  circuit,  then  a  current  will  flow 
through  the  fixed  coil  which  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  that 
through  the  power-absorbing  circuit,  and  a  current  will  flow  through 
the  high  resistance  coil  of  the  wattmeter  proportioiud  to  the  potential 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  power-absorbing  circuit.  The 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  Is  normally  suspended  so  that  its 
axis  is  at  right  aisles  to  that  of  the  fixed  coil  and  is  constrained  by 
the  torsion  of  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  currents  flow  through  the 
two  coils,  forces  are  brought  into  action  compelling  the  coils  to  set 
their  axes  in  the  same  direction,  and  these  forces  can  be  opposed  by 
another  torque  due  to  the  control  of  a  spiral  spring  regulated  by 
moving  a  torsion  head  on  the  instrument.  The  torque  required  to 
hold  the  coils  in  their  normal  position  is  proportional  to  tne  mean 
value  of  the  product  of  the  currents  flowing  through  two  coils 
respectively,  or  to  the  mean  value  of  the  product  of  the  current  in 
the  power-absorbing  circuit  and  the  potential  difference  at  its  ends, 
that  is,  to  the  power  taken  up  by  the  circuit.  Hence  this  power 
can  be  measured  by  the  torsion  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  to  hold  it  In  the  normal  position 
against  the  action  of  the  forces  tending  to  displace  it.  The 
wattmeter  can  therefore  be  calibrated  so  as  to  give  direct 
readings  of  the  power  reckoned  in  watts,  taken  up  in  the  circuit; 
hence  its  name,  wattmeter.  In  those  cases  in  wliich  the  power- 
absorbing  drcuit  is  inductive,  the  coil  of  the  wattmeter  connected 
across  the  terminals  of  the  power-absorbing  circuit  must  have 
an  exceedingly  small  inductance,  else  a  conwderable  correction 
may  become  necessary.  Thb  correcting  factor  has  the  follow- 
ing value.  If  Ts  stands  for  the  time-constant  of  the  movable 
circuit  of  the  wattmeter,  commonly  called  the  potential  coil,  the 
time  constant  being^  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  inductance  to  the 
resistance  of  that  circuit,  and  if  Tr  is  the  time-constant  similarly 
defined  of  the  power-absorbing  circuit,  and  if  F  is  the  correcting 
factor,  and  p»2w  times  the  frequency  n,  then,^ 

Hence  an  electiodynamic  wattmeter,  applied  to  measure  the  electrical 
power  taken  up  m  a  drcuit  when  employing  alternating  currents, 
gives  absolutely  correct  readings  only  in  two  cases — (i.)  when  the 
potential  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  and  the  power-absorbing  drcuit 
nave  neglieible  inductances,  and  (ii.)  when  the  same  two  circuits 
have  equal  time-constants.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  wattmeter  readings,  assuming  the  wattmeter  to  have  been 
calibrated  with  continuous  currents,  may  be  dther  too  high  or  too 
low  when  alternating  currents  are  bein^  used. 

In  order  that  a  wattmeter  shall  be  suitable  for  the  measurement 
of  power  taken  up  in  an  inductive  drcuit  certain  conditions  of 
construction  must  be  fulfilled.  The  framework  and  case  of  the 
instrument  must  be  completely  non-metallic,  else  eddy  currents 
induced  in  the  supports  will  cause  disturbing  forces  to  act  upon 
the  movable  coil.  Again  the  shunt  drcuit  must  have  practically 
zero  inductance  and  the  series  or  current  coil  must  be  wound  or 
constructed  with  stranded  copper  wire,  each  strand  bdng  silk 
covered,  to  prevent  the  production  of  eddy  currents  in  the  mass 
of  the  conductor.  Wattmeters  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  by 
J.  A.  Fleming,  Lord  Kelvin  and  W.  Duddell  and  Mather.  W.  E. 
Sumpner,  however,  has  devised  fomu  of  wattmeter  of  the  dyna- 
mometer type  in  which  iron  cores  are  employed,  and  has  denned 
the  conditions  under  which  these  instruments  are  available  for 
accurate  measurements.  See  "  New  Alternate  Current  Instruments," 
Jour.  Insi.  Eke,  Eng.,  41,  227  (1908). 

There  are  methods  of  measuring  electrical  power  by  means  of 
electrostatic  voltmeters,  or  of  quadrant  dectrometers  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  which  when  so  employed  may  be  called  electrostatic 
wattmeters.  If  the  ouadrants  of  an  dectrometer  (q.v.)  are  con- 
nected to  the  ends  01  a  non-inductive  circuit  in  series  with  the 
power-absorbing  circuit,  and  if  the  needle  is  connected  to  the  end 
of  this  last  circuit  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  inductionless  re* 
sistance  is  connected,  then  the  deflexion  of  the  dectrometer  ^ill  be 
proportional  to  the  power  taken  up  in  the  circuit,  since  it  is  pro- 

rrtional  10  the  mean  value  of  (A-B)  jC-}  (A+B)|,  where  A  and 
are  the  potentials  of  the  quadrants  and  C  is  that  of  the  needle. 
This  expression,  however,  measures  the  power  taken  up  in  the 
power-absorbing  circuit.  In  the  case  of  tne  voltmeter  method  of 
measuring  power  devised  by  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner  in 
1 891,  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  is  employed  to  measure  the  fall  of 
potential  Vi  down  any  inductive  circuit  in  which  it  is  desired  to 

*  For  the  proof  of  this  formula  see  J.  A.  Fleming,  Tkt  AlternaU 
Current  Trantfomur  in  Thtory  and  Practice,  i.  168. 
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measure  the  power  abaorptbn,  and  also  the  volt*<irop  Vt  down  an 
inductionless  resistance  R  in  series  with  it,  and  also  the  volt-drop  V| 
down  the  two  together.  The  power  absorption  is  then  given  by  the 
expression  (Vi*— Vi*— Vi*)/aK.  For  methods  of  employing  the 
heating  power  of  a  current  to  construct  a  wattmeter  see  a  paper 
by  J.  T.  Irwin  on  "  Hot-wire  Wattmeters,"  Jour.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng. 

09O7).39.6i7. 

For  the  details  of  these  and  many  other  methods  of  emploving 
wattmeters  to  measure  the  power  absorption  in  single  and  polyphase 
circuits  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works:  J.  A.  Fleming, 
Handbook  for  ihe  Electrical  Laboratory  and  Testing  Koom  (1903}; 
Id.,  The  Alternate  Current  Transformer  in  Theory  and  Practice 
(1905);  G.  Aspinall  Parr,  Electrical  Engineering  Measuring  Instru- 
ments (1903);  A.  Gray,  Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  (1900) ;  E.  Wilson,  "  The  Kelvin  Quadrant  Electrometer 
as  a  Wattmeter,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1898),  63,  356;  J.  Swinburne, 
"The  Electrometer  as  a  Wattmeter,"  Phil.  Mag.  (June  1891); 
W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner,  "  The  Measurement  of  the  Power 
given  by  an  Electric  Current  to  any  Circuit,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1891), 
^9,  ^34:  Id..  "  Alternate  Current  and  Potential  Difference  Analogies 
m  the  Method  of  Measuring  Power,"  PhiL  Mag.  (August  1891} ; 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  "  Electrometer  Methods  of  Measuring  Alternating 
Current  Power,"  Joum.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.  (1888),  17,  164;  T.  H. 
Blakesley, "  Further  Contributions  to  Dynamometry  or  the  Measure- 
ment of  Power,"  Phil.  Mag.  (April  1801);  G.  L  Addenbrooke, 
"The  Electrostatic  Wattmeter  and  its  Calibration  and  Adaptation 
for  Polyphase  Measurements,"  Electrician  (1963),  51,  811;  W.  E. 
Sumpner,  "  New  Iron-cored  Instruments  for  Alternate  Current 
Working,"  Jour.  InsL  Elec.  Eng.,  36, 421  (1906).  (J.  A.  F.) 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALEXANDER  (1797-1864),  English 
journalist  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  John  Mosley  Watts  and 
grandson  of  William  Watts,  a  Leicester  physician  of  repute. 
After  leaving  school  he  made  his  living  for  a  short  time  by  teach- 
ing, and  in  181 8  joined  the  stalf  of  the  New  MonlMy  Magazine 
in  London,  becoming  about  the  tome  time  a  contributor  to  the 
Literary  Gazelle.  In  1822  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Leeds 
IntelligenceTt  in  the  columns  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  measures  for  protecting  workers  in  factories  against 
accidents  from  machinery.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  verse,  Poetical  Shetches,  and  iii  1824  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir,  of  which  he  also  became  the  proprietor 
two  years  later,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  secured  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  of  the 
period.  In  1825  he  went  to  Manchester  as  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Courier,  a  position  which  he  resigned  a  year  later;  in 
1827  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Standard,  of  which  the  first 
editor  was  Stanley  Lees  Giffard;  and  in  1833  he  started  the 
United  Service  Gazette,  which  be  edited  for  several  years.  Watts 
was  also  interested  in  a  number  of  provincial  Conservative 
newspapers  which  were  not  financially  successful,  and  he  became 
bankrupt  in  1850,  but  was  awarded  a  dvil  service  pension  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1854.  In  1856  he  edited  the  first  edition  of 
Men  of  the  Time.  Watts  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  April 
1864.  In  1867  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  a 
yolume  entitled  The  Laurel  and  the  Lyre. 

See  A.  A.  Watts,  Alaric  Watts  (2  vols.,  London,  1884). 

WATTS,  GEORGE  FREDERICK  (18x7-1904),  English  painter 
and  sculptor,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  Februaiy  18x7. 
While  hardly  more  than  a  boy  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy;  but  his  attendance  was  short- 
lived, and  his  further  art  education  was  confined  to  personal 
experiment  and  endeavour,  guided  and  corrected  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  standard  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture.  There  are 
portraits  of  himself,  painted  in  X834;  of  Mr  James  Weale, 
about  J835;  of  his  father,  "  Little  Miss  Hopkins,"  and  Mr 
Richard  Jarvis,  painted  in  1836;  and  in  1837  he  was  already 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  with  a 
picture  of  "The  Wounded  Heron"  and  two  portraits.  His 
first  exhibited  figure-subject,  "Cavaliers,"  appeared  on  the 
Academy  walls  in  1839,  and  was  followed  in  X840  by  "  Isabella  e 
Lorenzo,"  in  1841  by  "  How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  "  and 
in  X842  by  a  scene  from  Cymbeline  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs  lonides. 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  oflTcred  prizes  in  1842  to  those  artists 
whose  cartoons  for  frescoes  should  be  adjudged  best  adapted  to 
its  object,  and  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall  next  year 
Watts  secured  a  prize  of  £300  for  a  design  of  "  Caractacus  led 
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in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome."  Tliis  enabled  ISm  to 
visit  Italy  in  X844,  and  he  remained  there  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  three  following  years,  for  the  most  part  in  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  personal  friendship  of  Lord 
Holland,  the  British  ambassador.  For  him  he  painted  a  portiait 
of  Lady  HoUand,  exhibited  in  1848,  and  in  his  Villa  Caieggi, 
near  the  dty,  a  fresco,  after  making  some  experimental  studies 
in  that  medium,  fragments  of  whidi  are  now  in  the  Victoiia 
and  Albert  Museum.  To  Lord  Holland's  encooragemeot,  also, 
it  was  chiefly  due  that  in  1846  the  artist  took  part  in  axiotber 
competition,  the  third  organized  by  the  Royal  ComintssMiieis, 
who  on  this  occasion  announced  a  further  list  of  prises  for  works 
in  oiL  Watts  sent  in  a  cartoon  depicting  "  Al6ed  inciting  his 
subjects  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  or  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  English,"  which,  after  obtaining  a  first-daas  prize 
of  £500  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  purdtased 
by  the  government,  and  hsngs  in  one  of  the  ooxnmittee  rooms  <ji 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  led,  moreover,  to  a  conumaion  for 
the  fresco  of  "  St  (iieoige  overcomes  the  Dragon,"  wbich,  begun 
in  1848  and  finished  in  1853,  forms  part  of  the  deooratioDS  d 
the  Hall  of  the  Poets  in  Ute  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  next 
proposed  to  adorn  gratuitously  the  interior  of  the  Great  Hall 
of  Euston  railway  station  with  a  series  of  fzesooes  illustxatiog 
"  The  Progress  of  the  Cosmos,"  but  the  offer  was  refused.  A 
similar  proposition  made  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Benchexs  ol 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  received  in  a  less  commercial  ^urit,  and  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  fresco,  "  Justice:  a  Heinic)^^ 
of  Lawgivers,"  on  the  north  side  of  their  hall. 

While  this  large  undertaking  was  still  in  progress.  Watts  ms 
working  steadily  at  pictures  and  portraits.  In  1849  the  first 
two  of  the  great  allegorical  impositions  which  form  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  artist's  productions  were  exhibited-^"  Life'i 
Illusions,"  an  elaborate  presentment  of  the  vanity  ol  human 
desires,  and  "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness,"  turning  eagtrty 
towards  the  growing  dawn.  In  1850  he  first  gave  pufaJk  ex- 
pression to  his  intense  longing  to  improve  the  conditioa  of 
humanity  in  the  picture  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan  "  bending  over 
the  wounded  traveller;  this,  as  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  "  painted  as  an  expression  of  the  artist's 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Thomas 
Wright,  of  Manchester,"  and  to  that  city  he  presented  the  work. 
In  1856  Watts  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Holland  at  Paris,  where  be  was 
then  ambassador,  and  through  him  made  the  acquaintance  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Thiers,  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
other  famous  Frenchmen;  while  other  celebrities  who  sat  to  hia 
during  these  years  were  Guizot  (1848),  Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Thomas  Wright  (1851),  Lord  John 
Russell  (1852),  Tennyson  (1856,  and  again  in  1859).  John 
Lothrop  Motley  the  historian  (1859),  the  dtike  of  Argyll  (i860), 
Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Lsmdhurst  (1862),  Lord  Wensk>'dak 
(1864),  Mr  Gladstone  (1858  and  1865),  Sir  William  Bowman  and 
Swinburne  (1865),  Panizzi  (x866)  and  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr 
Joachim  in  1867  Notable  pictures  of  the  same  period  are 
"  Sir  Gahhad  "  (1862). "  Ariadne  in  Naxos  "  (1863),  '*  Tuat  and 
Oblivion  "  (1864),  originally  designed  for  sculpture  to  be  carried 
out  "  in  divers  materials  after  the  maimer  of  Phcidias,"  and 
"Thetis  "(1866). 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  evidences  of  his  importance, 
it  was  not  until  X867  that  Watts  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  council  then  conferred  upon  him 
the  rare  distinction  of  promoting  him,  in  the  ooune  of  the  san« 
year,  to  full  Academicianship.  Thenceforward  he  continued  to 
exhibit  each  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  at  the  Academy,  eves 
after  his  retirement  in  1896,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  coo* 
tributor  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  subsequently  to  the  Kcw 
Gallery,  at  which  last  a.  spedal  exhibition  of  his  wods  was  held 
in  the  winter  of  1896- 1897.  Though  he  travelled  abroad  to  socoe 
extent,  going  to  Asia  Minor  in  1857  with  the  expedition  sent  to 
investigate  the  ruins  of  Halicamassus,  and  visiting  in  later  years 
Italy,  Greece  and  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  is 
the  laborious  seclusion  of  his  studio  either  at  Little  Holland  House, 
Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  where  he  settled  in  18591  or  in  the 


fMofry  at  LinDCTsIfase,  Compton,  Sorrey,  Apoit  &om  hia  Hit, 
his  lilr  wa  hippily  uneveatful,  the  ule  Ucts  necesHTy  to  record 
bi[[i|  his  ininuge  En  iSS6  with  Mia  Mary  Fiucr-Tytlei,  ui 
Eufy  union  with  Misi  Ellen  Terry  having  been  diBolvnl  many 
V«n  before;  his  tvice  receiving  (iSSj  and  1894).  but  reapHlTully 

unded  Order  ol'MeriL    He  died  on  the  lit 


WATTS,  G.  F. 

•mid 


ill  pnvidRj  with 


KS 


vUb  ini»i  pnivc  of  [he  neateAt  valiie  to  poMerity.  ia  the  inetti- 
DubleKriHoT  parrraitiol  nudi^ringiufth«l»ntHii^iar3rit<:,  a  fAf'*t 


(igU).  Cowpcr  (1877)^  Rifjon  (iSi*), 


_  ■(!%),  Breviing 

■tpia)  ind  \\Mliain  MomiTiSToErutitta^niielt  (1B64,  isso, 
j"iltlt»en«litrs).  Lord  Uighlon  (1871  and  1881),  CaUfcron  (1S7J), 
tnuts,  (i»7J),  Bume-Jono  (■S70>,  Millail  (1B71I.  Waller  t  r,>ne 
(1S91I.  and  Alfred  Cilben  (iS(|6):  lilciatureii  repiaenrcd  l^v  I  lin 

SiiuitMUI(nhibiiedi874).Ca(lyle|iS69),Geor)(eMeicditli I), 

f^MO^irSgj)  and  Sir  Leeky  (r«78)r  biuhc,  by>r  U    ii™ 

i.iUnliNapicF(iSSA]and  Robeni  (iS«),  Ccrteral  BscIcti  I  .  .:I1 
liW)).  Garibaldi,  Sir  Richard  Burton  fiMj).  CanliiHl  M.r  .„r.g 
iM)|  Di  Ksrtineau  (1B71I,  Sir  Andrew  CUrt  (i*>4).  CiMrK-  I  .a- 
l«I^M^^ltnlo^e  Edwards,  Claude  Monleliore  (1894).   tvcn  rai.ie 

■ymbolital  piTura  in  "the  ^"e  Call«y  Slich  ^tmii  thTan^sfi 
"OMp  to  ir.anldnd.  Belieiing  devoutly  in  the  high  mission  ol 
Mictr  an,  be  simvT  ever  to  carry  out  hit  fait  of  it  laithlully. 
loqum  hn  oun  wordi:  "  My  intention  ha>  not  been  10  much  10 

"U  Jpmal  a  Lbe  iina(in.tion*and"he''^n!^iS1d'ndl°'S]  ihji  ii 


SI  trenchaiilmanoerprevalenli 
SI  lapse*  Irom  moraU  and  duties 
intiiic  critka  who  radially  dii* 


m  tin  (lobe  ■■uspcnded  in 


•uoexnL   Theicca 


nevenheloa»  who  *ill  in 


!t.i 

, , of  tbeartltt's 

iinat,  to  EhoK  who  accept  hii  doctnne,  is  the  fact  that  be  baa 
onlv  Krivcn  untirinfly  lor  his  own  ideals,  bat  has 


llooanijl  aiuiiied  Ihciirk    

to  bin  a  tocondary  coniiderali 


-Msmaion"  (igSj)  and  ■' lonah  "  (1995).  where  ihe 
'wu  of  Crudly  and  Creed  ■•  fcarloily  depiciFd.  driver 
ttit  pRstnlnent  of  sheer  uglineu  or  bniuUty.    Far  oftenn 

^l*  sin,  ihai  slin  bim.    'wCen  he  w^ld  rebuke  the  Tho 

U*  lA^  ai5°^i^St'he  ^K.''iu"X'Siy'o("it" 
>Ii»lis  in  "Dedication"    or    '"Ihe   Shuddcrini    Airtel  " 

(Bh  ■  H  (  teacbef  ibai  the  artist  li  seen  11  bis  bigl 


paint  out  the  tnK  ny  to  those  who  sn 

nality  of  the  power  of  Love,  the  fallacy  1 
eatb.    To  the  early  masters  Death  was  a 
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hare^anS 


It  I  spent  [  had:  ^t  I  saved  I  1 

rt  of  Death"  (bnally  complHEd 
Callefy).     To  the  ajmc  early  maslere 


with  m 


III  the  Ihonis  o(  he  w< 


(iBtB)  bas  portrayed  Man.  lav 

_  _.   he  world:  tut,  in  the  main,  L< 

him  is  tbe  chief  enide  ai>d  befper  of  manhind  along  tbe  barren,  .___ 
atiewn  path  of  Cle,  throueb  whom  alone  he  can  attain  the  hieher 
levels,  and  who  tiiumphi  in  tbe  end  over  Dealb  itself.    To  these 

-• ■---■'■ '  love  a  Irilow  of  piclqiB  ■     ■    " 

In  tbe  fint,  "  Love  ai 


in  the  Tate 


1 88s,  a  "pli'J' 


jrg,  Paris,  Love,  a 


inteef 


-_— „ — ,-, . —  -_rr J  slender,  cliiiginf  girl  who  aymbofij 

Liie  up  to  the  craggy  mountain-top,  while  he  psHly  shields  her  from 
the  blast  under  i^oad  sring.   0)  this  be  himself  said,  "  Probably 

I  In  Iheprefatory 

.., Me,  "  The  slight 

i«,i,aK  MMfiL,^  ■>  •>,  EUHMiH  VI  uW  fngilc  (Hiality  In  humanity,  at 
once  Its  SKnkneaa  and  iti  strength;  jnuw/sfy,  aided  by  Love, 
aympathy.  tendeniese,  seff-iacrifice,  and  all  that  tbe  lange  of  tbe 
term  linplKa.  humanity  ascends  the  nigged  path  from  bruliltly  to 
•pirllualln."  Tbe  limitations  of  earthly  love  are  abown  in  tbe 
second  "  Love  and  Death,"  one  wnlon  of  which  was  tibibited  In 
1S77  and  others  in  1896,  ftc.  In  this.  Love,  a  beautiful  boy,  Mriving 
vainly  to  bar  the  dooe  to  tbenlglity  figure  of  Death,  is  thrust  back 
with  crashed  winga  powerLesa  to  itay  tbe  advance;  but  (hat  ihe 
defeat  is  merely  apparent  and  tempoory  b  auggested  rather  than 
asserted  by  the  third  "  Love  Triumphant  (1898).  where  Time,  wilb 
broken  scythe,  and  Death  tie  pnalnte,  while  Ihe  aaitie  youth,  wiib 
widespread  wingt  and  face  and  ainu  upraised  to  heaven,  stands 
between  them  on  tiptoe  aa  if  pnparing  to  soar  aloft.  Though  the 
putely  symbolical  ia  the  moat  JisluKtive  side  of  Walls's  art,  it  is  by 
no  means  tbe  only  one.  He  bas  drawn  Inspfrallon  laiKly  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Tcataments,  inoe  larely  from  uie  poets  and 
^■*"''**^  mytha:  atill  nun  rarely  be  haa  treated  subfects  of  modem 
life,  thougn  even  in  these  be  haa  not  abandoned  his  moml  purpose, 
but  baa  sought  out  auch  Incidents,  whether  Aclitious  or  historical. 

JicZ!.es  of  the^stoiy  JeU  in  "the  Tale  Gal'leiy,  "She  shall  be 
called  woman"  [189JI.  "Eve  Templed"  and  "Eve  Repentant" 
(both  eibibiicd  in  1896),  and  "  The  Cutse  ol  Cain  "  (1871!  in  the 
uamples  of  Ihe  6mj -'For  he 


eat    pMscssions"    (1&»|)    o.    — 

ind  "^he'riJh  KaSine™{»tout  I 
waidedToir'CieqoJ.ol  the  last  oft 

riiiii^;.  [I  ^  has  published  k 


lyche  "  (.M 
)  and  "  A  Fi 


"is^ri'n 


"s"]rind'v1d"irsi''hi 


'C.F.  Waai,RJi..bya 
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ftvc  or  EtiFinalfrul  can  be  feHH.  wKiln  In  dlht:F>  .1  ri  I  I'.   I 

[ran  the  living  mnld.iiCBlKimgiaiiiDrtUliudn  I'd  I'TEi,.  i  a 

oftoc^  ralour,  convtntianalJiiiiG  to  b  mndard  of  h]a  o*»  r:L-.:,cr 
thu  idaliiing— a  (nets  nol  alwayi  unjinxluclive  ol  [buIu  of 
dnmin;,  ind  proponion,  u  in  Ilic  Rgun  of"  Failh  "  (l^),  ur  al 

bJS^uad in " TTit DwJIlw in IbcTnnemM™"  '"sa"  jfA'vuJji. 
u  1  mlc,  Ihi  UK  at  dtfinilif  oullinc.  havinE  the  l>iiii»  o[  h)^  l^rmi 


blereu  him  Enatly,  and  a  unifoi 
rferaut  flem  uid  EoliaEC,  distir 
inUddi  delibcratdy  that  Ih?  thinn  he  dppi 
laay,  ihaLI  be  lymooia,  luduL  Tor  tnti'  mean 

di^ract  thff  atttntioa  [mm  Thr  paramounT  id 


S.M 


■  ngulated  dippotitior 
ot  unnallty  nod  dctv 
notJe  iDiprenivcnw  * 


ridchro 


II  their  m 


oaipkuoE 


at  in  KalptuR  luell  he  ihou 


^„^ beu4]uiRdu  »'--^ 

awinEB  fnm  ihe  cattt.  thonghne  wai  never  la 

"  (tB6a),  monumenu  to  die  nucquii  of  i»ihi 
!  and  Lord  Tennyun.  a  laree  broiiie  equefliriai 
LuKi<  "  It  Ealon  Hill  (ISS^.  and  a  a>I»i»:.t  nn 
back.  iDibhmuikal  of  '■  Phydcal  Er. 
or  a  pl«»  oath*  Embaalimein,  bui  ikjTLn,-. 


■1  In  I 


U  by  n, 


Hone  Am  and  InduKria  Ausdation;  he  uiiited  Mji  VV'alu  wl  h 
both  nanry  and  advice  in  the  J<nindinEofanart|iotteryatCoinpt 
■nd  in  the  buildLng  at  the  Bme  place  of  a  hishly  decofated  mortuary 
chapd,  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  locaT  labour:  and  it  vai 
enlirely  due  In  hii  initiative  that  the  eimion  in  Ponnwi'i  Parle 
A1deng3le  Street,  London.^nKniorial  tabUrtato  tfaetmungberoa 
at  eve^day  life  wai  began. 

AuTHOUtna.— M.  H.  S^dmann,  "TTie  Worta  of  Mr  C    F 
Wal»,  R.A..  with  a  Cautogue  of  hi>  Picluro,"  Fall  U       ' 
"Enra"  <iM6)i  Julia  Cartwright  (MraAdy),  "  G. 
Royal  Acadrmician.  Hi»  Life  and  Work,"  Arl  loan 
Number  |i»9&);  W.  E.T.  Britten,  "The  Work  otGmm 
Watti.  R.A.,  LL.D.,"  AKkiinlBal  Raiin  (ig9S  and  i  JB 
MonkhouK.  Brilu*  ConUmforarj  ArlisU  {iStq):  Charll 
nun,  C-  F.  Willi.  RA.,  BelU  hlinialuie  Se  ■        '  "  ■ 
"  Mr  G.  F.  WMtJ,  RA,  Characier  Skeich," 
(June  igoi). 


™.°{.  dT 


WATTB.  BAAC  (i6t4-i>43),  Engliih  tbeolocUn  uut  bjna 
iiitet,  aon  of  a  doibier,  wax  boiii  at  SoDibampiaa  db  the 
lib  oC  July  t6T4-  "^^  father,  who  ifteiwards  had  a  baardiDg- 
school  at  SouthamptoD,  alio  wrote  poetry,  and  a  number  of  fca 

9  were  included  by  miilaki 
Wari 


only  in  his  lifLb  year,  and  at  Ihc  age  of  sc 


e  begun  to  Icam  L 


Hij  nonconfomiily  ; 
iconformist  acade 


please  hji  iTw:her. 
led  him  from  entering  eUhcr  oi  th£ 
eenth  year  he  went  lo  uudy  al  lh> 
Stoke  Ntwington,  of  whicb  the  Rct 
linistei  of  the  Independent  meeting  at  GirdSen' 
prcsidenL  On  leaving  the  academy  be  spent 
'ean  at  home,  and  began  lo  vrile  ha  hymns, 
Ln  oi  i6q6  he  became  tutor  in  Ibe  famOj  o<  £jr 
Stoke  Newington,  wheie  he  probably  prcpojed 
'tis  two  educational  votit—Lepct.  gr  iJu  Rifb 
lit  Enquiry  afla  Truili  (1715),  and  Tit  Kn^r- 
Itdp  nfiii  Heeeens  aniUit  Enrti  tndi  easy,  cr  lie  Fxrit  Primifln 
>/  Ctep'f^y  "^  Ailranrnj  Exftainal  liyi6).  In  bb  innty- 
founh  yeu  Watu  wat  chosen  ajsitiant  10  Dr  Iiaic  Cbiuncy 
(16J1-TI11),  pastor  of  the  Independmt  congregitioa  in  Uuk 
Lane,  London,  and  two  yean  bter  he  succeeded  al  aoh  putor. 
The  slate  of  bis  health,  which  he  had  injured  by  overwvtl,  kd 
to  the  sppoLntment  of  an  asiistsat  in  i;oj.  Is  1701  the  ci;n- 
giegailon  removed  (0  Pinner's  Hall,  and  in  1708  they  bidli  a  »w 
meeting-house  in  Buiy  Street.  In  1711  Watts  wasaitacked  by 
fever,  which  incapacitated  him  for  four  yean  from  tbe  per- 
formance  of  his  dutici.  In  171]  be  went  lolive  with  SrThoinai 
Abney  of  Abney  Park,  where  he  qient  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
(he  arrangement  bang  continued  by  Lady  Abney  after  ber 
husband'i  death.  Watts  preached  mily  occaBooaUy,  devoting 
his  tclsurc  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  hymns  (see  UTIDiS),  the 
preparationof  his  sermons  for  publication,  and  the  compooitiort  of 
theologica]  work.  In  1 706  appeared  his  H^ac  LyrioH,  olnbicb 
an  edition  with  memotr  by  Robert  Soulhey  fonos  voL  ii.  of 
SiuTtd  Oasiia  (1SJ4);  In  1707  a  volume  of  fyxm;  in  i7t« 
Til  Fialrv  of  Datid;  and  in  1710  DiviiK  sni  ilaral  S«fi  jr 
CkUdrtn.  Hit  Psalms  an  free  paraphrases,  rather  than  metiial 
versions,  and  sonie  of  them  ("  O  Cod,  our  help  in  ages  jHst,"  fot 
instance)  are  amongst  the  most  famous  hymns  in  the  langnaae. 
His  religious  opinions  weic  mote  libetal  in  tOM  than  iris  at 
that  time  commoa  in  the  commtmily  to  which  be  bdoogid.  bj 
views  regarding  Sunday  recieaiion  and  labour  were  larctly  d 
puritanical  strictness;  and  his  Calvinism  was  modibd  by  hit 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  He  did  not  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  necasary  to  salvation,  and  be  wrote 
several  works  on  the  subject  in  which  he  developed  vievs  not  far 
removed  from  Arianism.   TJedicdonlhcj^th  of  November  174^. 

to  his  memory  by  Sir  Jofm  Hartopp  and  Lady  Aboey-  A 
memorial  was  also  erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
memoriit  ball,  erected  in  his  honour  at  Souihampion,  was  opeoed 


Anw.nc  the  Ihcoloaol 
oT  ^r,n.-n.,  ars  C«m« 
I^Tf  ,-!  Cod  and  ill  /yfn 


MjycBlt  |i7jo);£iinvi/j«B»faaPH?rf«a««i^ 
Hi!  (lyu);  iiiay  n  iC  Fruiom  tfOuWU  (JMh 
J  rcnjA  oxi  W^a  -a  Itmrnam  Kmtm  <i»7):  ^Sff 
Ml  Ricatcry  tf  ifanHud  {1740):  Gbry  STai^lm 


j'ss'isr^ 

ir  Snef  Cad  lijm.    Hewaial 
.^.^  ^aneouB  treaiiiH.   "'■  "*«<*..■—, 

Tther  iniiabneal  of  them  in  1770.  Tit  MA^. . 
1),  edited  by  f>r]ennint*and  Dt  DedM^^wM 
m    led  by  G.  Burder,  appeaml  in  IIKMIII.    Hia 


•i^ 


■•  £o|(ul 


i.    Seeafu  rhiliji.  Ti  m '?^iiil|n*1  tf 

Hi  by  Thoma.  Mil.ict. 

WATIS-DDHTOII,      WALTXR      THBODOU      (i*i>-         >. 

English  man       letters,  was  bom  at  St  Ives,  HuntingdoA,  c* 

lb        th       Ociid>ec  i8]9,  his  finuly  surname  being  Warn,  to 

which  h    added  In  1S47  bis  molber's  name  al  Dunton.    Be  mi 
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ofigmaDy  edocated  as  a  naturalist,  and  saw  much  of  the  East 
AojUan  gypsies,  of  whose  superstitions  and  folk-lore  he  made 
careful  study.  Abandoning  natural  history  for  the  law,  he 
qtuUfied  as  a  solicitor  and  went  to  London,  where  he  practised 
for  some  years,  giving  his  ^>are  time  to  his  chosen  pursuit  of 
literature.  He  contributed  regularly  to  the  Examiner  from  1874 
and  to  the  Atkenaeum  from  2875  until  1898,  being  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  principal  critic  of  poetry  in  the  latter  journal 
His  article  on  "  Poetry  "  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit. 
(voL  xix.,  1885)  was  the  principal  expression  of  his  views  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  and  did  much  to  increase  his 
reputation,  which  was  maintained  by  other  articles  he  wrote  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  and  for  the  chief  periodicals  and 
reviews.  Mr  Watts-Dunton  had  considerable  influence  as  the 
friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time;  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Tennyson,  and  contributed  an  appre- 
ciation of  him  to  the  authorized  biography.  He  was  in  later 
years  Rossetti's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Swinburne  {q.v.),  who  shared  his  home  for  nearly  thirty 
years  before  be  died  in  1909.  The  obituary  notices  and  apprecia- 
tions of  the  poets  of  the  time,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Mhewxeum  and  other  periodicals,  bore  testimony  to  his  sympathy, 
insight  and  critical  acumen.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1897 
that  he  published  a  volume  under  his  own  name,  this  being  Ids 
collection  of  poems  called  The  Coming  oj  Lave,  portions  of  which 
he  had  printed  in  periodicals  from  time  to  time.  In  the  following 
year  his  prose  romance  Aylwin  attained  immediate  success,  and 
ran  through  many  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Both  Tke  Coming  of  Love  and  Aylwin  set  forth,  the  one  in  poetry, 
the  other  in  prose,  the  romantic  and  passionate  associations  of 
Roouny  life,  and  maintain  the  traditions  of  Borrow,  whom  Mr 
Watts-Dunton  had  known  well  in  his  own  early  days.  Imagina- 
tive glamour  and  mysticism  are  their  prominent  characteristics, 
&nd  the  novel  in  particular  has  had  its  share  in  restoring  the 
charms  of  pure  xomance  to  the  favour  of-  the  general  public. 
He  edited  George  Sorrow's  Lavengro  (1893)  and  Romany  Rye 
(1900);  in  1903  he  published  The  Renascence  of  Wonder,  a 
treatise  on  the  romantic  movement;  and  his  Studies  of  Shake' 
tpcae  appeared  in  191a  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  published 
«x>rk  that  Mr  Watts-Dimton's  influence  on  the  literary  life  of 
his  time  was  potent.  His  long  and  intimate  association  with 
Kossetti  and  Swinburne  made  him,  no  doubt,  a  unique  figure 
in  the  world  of  letters;  but  his  own  grasp  of  metrical  principle 
and  of  the  historic  perspective  of  the  glories  of  EnglisJi  poetry 
Bade  hhn,  among  the  younger  generation,  the  embodiment  of 
t  great  tradition  of  literary  criticism  which  could  never  cease 
to  command  respect.  In  1905  he  married.  His  life  has  been 
essentially  one  of  devotion  to  letters,  faithfiilly  and  disinter- 
estedly followed. 

WA06H,  BENJAMm  (1839-1908),  English  soda!  reformer, 
«as  bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  on  the  30th  of  Februaiy  1839. 
He  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  business,  but  in  1865 
entoed  the  congregational  ministry.  Settling  at  Greenwich 
he  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  work  of  social  reform, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  children.  He 
Mived  on  the  London  School  Board  from  X870  to  1876.  In  1884 
1m  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  London  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  which  four  years  later  was 
established  on  a  natiocial  basis.  He  was  elected  its  honorary 
secretary,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  information  obtained  by 
him  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885  was  passed, 
vhile  by  his  penonal  effort  he  secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving 
Biagistratcs  power  to  take  the  evidence  of  children  too  young  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  In  1889  he  saw  the  work 
accomplished  by  his  society  (of  which  he  had  been  made  director 
the  ume  year)  recognized  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  pre- 
^'ention  of  cruelty  to  children,  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the  act 
^  1908  (see  CmiOKEN,  Law  Rzlatinc  to).  In  1895  a  charter  of 
>iu»rporation  was  conferred  on  the  sodety,  but  in  2897  it  was  the 
^ject  of  a  serious  attack  on  its  administration.  An  inquiry  was 
^^eoanded  by  Waugh,  and  the  commission  of  inquiry,  which 
toded  Lord  Herscbell  and  others,  completdy  vindicated  the 


sodety  and  its  director.  Waugh  had  given  np  pastoral  work 
in  1887  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  sodety,  and  he  retained 
his  post  as  director  imtil  1905,  when  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled his  retirement.  He  remained  consulting  director  until  his 
death  at  Westdiff,  near  Southend,  Essex,  on  the  nth  of 
March  1908.  Waugh  edited  the  Sunday  Magazine  from  1874 
to  1896,  but  he  had  otherwise  little  leisure  for  literary  work. 
His  The  Gaol  Cradle,  who  rocks  itf  (1873)  was  a  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  juvenile  imprisonment. 

WAUGH,  EDWIN  (1817-1890),  known  as  "The  Lancashire 
Poet,"  was  bom  at  Rochdale,  on  the  a9th  of  January  1817,  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker.  For  several  years  he  earned  his  living  as 
a  journeyman  printer  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1855 
he  published  his  first  book,  Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life  and 
Localities,  following  this  up  with  reprinted  Poems  and  Songs 
(1859).  His  rendering  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  was  most  happy, 
and  his  rude  lyrics,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  were  great 
favourites  with  his  countrymen.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  April 
x89a 

See  Milner'j  Memoir  In  an  edition  of  Waugh's  selected  works 
(1892-X893). 

WAUREGAN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lake  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  36  m. 
N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  49x5;  (1900)  9426,  of  whom  2506 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  16,069.  It  is  served  by  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  (of  which  it  is  a  terminus)  and  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  railways',  by  an  interarban  electric  line,  and  by 
lake  steamers.  In  x88o  the  United  States  government  under- 
took the  formation  of  an  artificial  harbour  with  a  channd  13  ft. 
deep,  and  in  X902-X904  the  depth  was  increased  to  ao  ft.  The 
main  portion  of  the  dty  is  situated  about  xoo  ft.  above  the  levd 
of  the  lake.  There  are  a  number  of  parks  and  mineral  springs, 
and  along  the  lake  front  a  fine  driveway,  Sheridan  Road.  The 
dty  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  Federal  building,  the  Court  House,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  McAlister  Hospital  At  thevillage 
of  North  Chicago  (pop.  in  i9io>  3306),  about  3  m.  S.  of  Waukegan, 
there  is  a  United  States  Naval  Training  StatioiL  Waukegan  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  dairying  region, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $3,961,5x3.  Waukegan  was  settled  about 
X835,  and  until  1849  was  known  as  Little  Fort,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Indian  name  Waukegan. 
It  became  the  county-seat  of  Lake  county  in  X84X,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  X849,  and  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859. 

WAUKESHA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Waukesha 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  19  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee  on  the 
Little  Fox  river.  Pop.  (1890)  6321;  (1900)  7419,  including  1408 
fordgn-bora;  (1905  state  census)  6949;  (1910)  8740.  Waukesha 
is  served  by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the 
Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  railways  coxmecting 
it  with  Milwaukee,  Oconomowoc  and  Madison.  The  medicinal 
mineral  springs  (Bethesda,  White  Rock,  &c.)  are  widely  known. 
Among  the  public  bmldings  are  the  county  court  house  and  the 
public  library.  Waukesha  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  (established  as  a  house  of  refuge  in  x86o)  and  of 
Carroll  College  (Presbyterian,  co^ucational,  X846).  Waukesha 
was  first  settled  in  1834,  was  named  PrairieviUe  in  X839,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  under  its  present  name  (said  to  be  a 
PotUwatomi  word  meaning  "  fox  ")  in  iS$2,  and  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  X896.  In  185  x  the  first  railway  in  the  state  was  com- 
pleted between  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha,  but  the  village  re- 
mained only  a  fanning  community  until  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  springs  was  begun  about  x868.  About  15  m.  S.  of 
Waukesha,  near  Mukwonago  (pop.  in  1910,6x5),  in  X844-X845, 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  communistic  agricultural  settle- 
ment, the  Utilitarian  Association,  composed  largely  of  London 
mechanics  led  by  Campbell  Smith,  a  London  bookbinder. 

WAURIN  (or  Wavxin),  JEHAN  (or  Jean  de)  (d.  c.  X474)> 
French  chronider,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Artois,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Agiocourt.    Afterwards  he  fought  for 
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the  Buisundiaiis  at  Verneuil  and  «l8ewliere,  and  then  occupyuig 
a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  'n  1463.  Jehan  wrote,  or  rather 
compiled,  the  Ruueil  des  croniques  el  anchiennes  iOona  ie  la 
Grant  Bretaigne,  a  collection  of  the  sources  of  English  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1471.  For  this  work  he  borrowed  from 
Froissart,  Monstrelet  and  others;  but  for  the  period  between 
X444  and  1471  the  RecueU  is  original  and  valuable,  although 
somewhat  untrustworthy  with  regard  to  affairs  in  Eng^d  itself. 

From  the  beginning  to  688  and  again  from  1399  to  1471  the  text 
has  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  (5  vols.,  London,  1864-1891), 
by  W.  and  E,  L.  C  P.  Hardy,  who  have  also  translated  the  greater 
part  of  it  into  English.  The  section  from  1325  to  X471  hu  been 
edited  by  L.  M.  E.  Dupont  (Paris,  iS5l^i86$y, 

WAUSAU.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Mazathon  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Wisconsin  river,  about 
185  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  9353;  (1900)  12,3541 
of  whom  3747  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  16,560. 
There  is  a  large  German  element  in  the  population,  and  two 
German  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Wausau 
is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  the  Chicago 
&  North- Western  railways.  The  dty  is  built  for  the  most  pari 
on  a  levd  plateau  above  the  river  and  extends  to  the  top  of  high 
bluffs  on  dther  side.  It  has  a  fine  dty  hall,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Marathon  County  Court  House,  a  hospital,  built  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  a  Federal  Building.  In  Wausau 
are  a  U.S.  land  office,  the  Marathon  County  Training  School 
for  Teacheis,  the  Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Sdence,  and  a  County  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane. 
Valuable  water-power  furnished  by  the  Big  Bull  Falls  of  the 
Wisconsin  (in  the  dty)  is  utilized  for  manufacturing,-  and  in 
19 10  water-power  sites  were  being  devdoped  on  the  Wisconsin 
river  immediately  above  and  bdow  the  dty.  In  1905  the  factory 
products  were  valued  at  $4,644,457.  Wausau  had  its  origin  in 
a  logging-camp,  established  about  1838.  In  1840  a  saw-mill  was 
built  here,  and  in  1858  the  village  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  After  x89o,  when  Wausau  was  chartered  as  a 
dty,  its  growth  was  rapid. 

WAUTERS,  EMILB  (184&-  ),  Bdg^  pamter,  was  bom 
in  Brassels,  1848.  Successivdy  the  pupil  of  Portaels  and 
G£r6me,  he  produced  in  x868  "  The  Battle  of  Hastings:  the 
Finding  of  the  body  of  Harold  by  Edith,"  a  work  of  striking, 
precodous  talent.  A  journey  was  made  to  Italy,  but  that  the 
study  of  the  old  masters  in  no  wise  affected  his  individuality 
was  proved  by  "  The  Great  Nave  of  St  Mark's  "  (purchased  by 
the  king  of  the  Belgians).  As  his  youth  disqualified  him  for  the 
medal  of  the  Bnisseb  Sidon,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
bis,  he  was  sent,  by  way  of  compensation,  by  the  minister  of  fine 
arU,  as  artist-delegate  to  Suez  for  the  opening  of  the  canal — 
a  visit  that  was  fruitful  later  orL  In  1870,  when  he  was  3ret  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Wauters  exhibited  his  great*  historical 
picture  of  "  Mary  of  Burgundy  entreating  the  Sheriffs  of  Ghent 
to  pardon  the  (Councillors  Hugonet  and  Humbcrcourt "  (Li^ge 
Museum)  which  created  a  veritable  furore,  an  impression  which 
was  confirmed  the  fdlowing  year  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  It  was  eclipsed  by  the  cdebrated  "  Madness  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  "  (1872,  Brussels  Museum),  a  picture  which 
led  to  the  commission  for  the  two  large  works  diecorating  the 
Lions'  staircase  of  the  H6td  de  Villc— "  Mary  of  Burgundy 
swearing  to  respect  the  Communal  Rights  of  Brussels,  147  7  " 
and  "  The  Armed  Citizens  of  Brussels  demanding  the  Charta 
from  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant."  His  other  large  compositions 
comprise  "Sobicski  and  his  Staff  before  Besieged  Vienna" 
(Brussels  Museum)  and  the  harvest  of  a  journey  to  Spain  and 
Tangicrs,  "  The  Great  Mosque,"  and  "  Serpent  Charmers  of 
Sokko,"  and  a  souvenir  of  his  Egyptian  travd, "  C^ro,  from  the 
Bridge  of  Kasr-el-Nil  "  (Antwerp  Museum).  His  vast  panorama 
^probably  the  noblest  and  most  artistic  work  of  this  dass  ever 
produced—"  Cairo  and  the  Banks  of  the  Nile  "  (1881),  380  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  executed  in  six  months,  was.  exhibited  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  Brussds,  Munich,  and  the  Hague.  Wauters 
is  equally  eminent  as  a  portraitist,  in  his  earliest  period  exhibiting, 
as  in  his  pictures,  sober  qualities  and  subtle  grip,  but  later  on 


devdoping  into  the  whole  ruige  of  a  brilliant,  forceful  palette, 
and  then  into  brighter  and  more  delicate  ootouxs,  enconnged 
thereto,  in  his  more  recent  wo^  by  his  adoption  of  pastd  as 
a  medium  even  for  life-size  portraits,  mainly  of  ladies.  Bis 
portraits,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  indude  many  cl  the 
greatest  names  in  Belgium,  France,  and  America  (Wauters  having 
for  some  years  made  Paris  his  chief  home).  Among  these  may 
be  luuned  the  Baron  Goffinet,  the  Baroness  Goffinet,  Madame 
Somz£e  (standing  at  a  piano).  Master  Somzfe  (on  horaeback  by 
the  sea-shore),  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Belgium  (Brussels 
Museum),  Lady  Edward  Sassoon,  Baron  de  Bleichroder,  Princess 
de  Ligne,  Miss  Lorillard,  a  likeness  of  the  artist  in  tbe  Dresden 
Museum,and  M.  SchoUaot  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies) 
— ^the  last  named  an  amazing  example  of  portraiture,  instinct 
with  character  and  vitality.  The  vigour  oi  his  male,  and  the 
grace  and  degance  of  his  female,  portraits  are  nnsuipassabk, 
the  resemblance  perfect  and  the  technical  execution  such  as  to 
pUce  the  artist  in  the  front  rank.'  Between  1889  and  r90o  the 
painter  a>ntributed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  Few 
artists  have  recdved  such  a  succession  of  noteworthy  distinctiocs 
and  recognitions.  His  "  Hugo  van  der  Goes,"  the  work  of  a  youth 
of  twenty-four,  secured  the  grand  medal  of  the  Salon.  He  has 
been  awarded  no  fewer  than  six  "  medals  of  honour  "—at  Paris 
in  1878  and  1889;  Munich,  1879;  Antwerp,  1885;  Vienca, 
1888;  and  Berlin,  2883.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Belgium,  and  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich  academies,  and  corre^x>nding  member  of  the  Institot 
de  France  and  of  that  of  Madrid.  He  has  received  the  order  of 
merit  of  Prussia,  ta^  is  Commander  of  the  order  of  Leopold, 
and  of  that  of  St  Michad  of  Bavaria,  officer  of  the  Legion  cf 
Honour,  &c. 


Uctural  Record  (1901).  (M.  H.  S.) 

WAVB.^  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  frame  a  definitl  m  which 
shall  be  predse  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  various  physical 
phenomena  to  which  the  term  "  wave  "  is  commonly  i^ipUed. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  denotes  a  process  io 
which  a  particular  state  is  continually  handed  on  without  change, 
or  with  only  gradual  change,  from  one  part  of  a  medium  to 
another.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  waves  which 
are  observed  to  travd  over  the  surface  of  water  in  conseqacnce 
of  a  local  distxirbance;  but,  although  this  has  suggested  the 
name  *  since  applied  to  all  aztalogous  phenomena,  it  so  happens 
that  water-waves  are  far  from  affording  the  aimplest  instance 
of  the  process  in  question.  In  the  present  artide  the  principal 
types  of  wave-motion  which  present  themsdves  in  physics  aie 
reviewed  in  the  order  of  their  complexity.  Only  the  kadia; 
features  are  as  a  rule  touched  upon,  the  reader  being  referred 
to  other  articles  for  such  devdopments  as  are  of  interest  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  special  subjects.  The  theory  of  water- 
waves,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  treated  in  some  detaiL 

I  X.  Wo9e-PropagatioH  in  One  Dimensipn. 


The  nmplest  and  most  easily  apprdiendcd  case  of  wai 
is  that  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  uniform  tense  ctriiy.  The 
axis  of  X  bdng  taken  aking  the  length  of  the  string  in  its  undisturbed 
position,  we  denote  by  y  the  transverse  displacement  at  any  pcust. 
This  is  assumed  to  be  infinitdy  small;  the  resultant  latcnJ  fortr 
on  any  portion  of  the  string  is  then  equal  to  the  tenaioa  (P,  sa^ } 
multiplied  by  the  total  curvature  of  that  portion,  and  therefore  is 
the  case  of  an  element  Ix  to  Py'ftr,  where  the  accents  desiote  dif- 
ferentiations with  respect  to  x.  Equating  this  to  ^ix.^,  where  #  it 
the  lineKlenuty.  we  have 

5-<^'.        0) 

where  r-V(P/^).  .     .    .     .  (a) 

*  The  word  "  wave,"  at  a  subsuntive,  is  late  in  English,  act 
occurring  till  the  Bibleof  i^t  (Skeat.  Etym.  Dkt,^  loio).  toe  prof>cr 
O.  Em.  word  was  w&^,  which  became  wawe  in  M.  Eng. ;  it  is  ct^nate 
with  Ger.  Woge^  and  is  allied  to  **  wae,"  to  move  from  ode  to  tklr. 
and  u  to  be  referred  to  the  root  w^t  to  carry.  Lat.  where,  Eng. 
'*  wd^h."  &c  The O.  Eng.  aw/lan.M .Eng.  wovm.to  fluctuate,  to  ««\-er 
in  mtna,  d.  waefre,  restless,  b  cognate  with  M.H.G.  woMm,  to 
move  to  and  fro,  d.  Eng.  "  wabble  "  of  which  the  uhioutc  toot  » 
in  '*  whip."  and  in  ^  quaver.** 


hUkHi  or  0)  ™  Itven  brJ.hK.  d'AJ' 
ctktnl/,  F  an  orbimry.    TTie  fir»t  te 


k  n  tc  wtiod.  m  tliu  u  in  All  uuJoeoiu  cbbo.  ttu(  tlie  wavF- 
Titodty  flppeui  u  the  «iuvv  TOOt  oi  toe  ratio  o/  Iwo  ,quui   tJM. 

"t -(»;«..  v-jp/y«x.    .  .       (J 

■bar  (Be  Intorrition'  ertend  ovrr  Ihe  pordod  conddcRiL    Tbe 
rdaiioa  (4)  ihowi  that  in  a  iHiEle  pngnsivc  aave  the  lotal  OMriy 
B  )iiU  biHic  ud  biU  potcnluL 
Vilin  t  point  of  tliEiiriDf  (ay  ttiF  origiD  O)  ia  fixed,  the  aolution 

°™  7-/(<:t^Hl<'+i) 

A>  iFlfiKUiir  inRanal  10  Ihe  ponion  of  ifae  ilriiig  10  Ihc  rf  ofO 
Oiat  uidkana  the  lUpCTpoucian  of  a  refkcted  wave  rvpmen  rd 
tbt  iKind  mm  on  the  direct  wave  ieprt«nted  by  the  fin      Th 

biniti  BCH  iinvtned. 

Tie  nlleajin]  oi  a  wave  at  tbe  juoctkiQ  of  tvo  etringi  of   nequa 
onnuB  ^  /  IB  of  iaterent  on  account  of  Che  cptioU  analogy 
li.  B  be  Uie  latioi  of  Ihe  ampliludet  in  tbe  teBecled  and  tiani       ed 
^vrt.n^nuvdy,  to  tlie  corrcepottdinf  amplitude*  in  tlic  inciden 

A— 0.-0/(m+i),B-W&.+0..     .      ■ 
^cnik>iV(s'/(),Iitlientioof thevavc-velocitit*.  TUiIi        lie 
Bypt>ihrBt  </ai]  abrupt  ciianfe  of  density;  if  tho  tnnutio     1» 
pHual  ibcn  may  be  little  or  so  icBcciion. 

Tbe  theory  ol  wave*  of  longitudinal  vibration  in  a  unifonn  etraic 
nd  lolknn  tactly  tb*  lame  lion    If  (  denote  tbe  diiplacon 
1  particle  vboae  midiaturbed  poaition  11 1,  the  IcnEtli  of  an  denin 
ofiieaunlliaeiaallcnd  from  Ii  to  >i+tf,  and  ibr  el     pun 

■ctvdiq^  EaCi  vben  «  la  the  ■eCtioul  area,  and  £  en  a 
Vood'j  aodutin  foe  the  mattrial  ot  the  rod  (tre  EyasTiciTT     Th 

mnHciidve  rrooa^iectioni  ia  ^il-t  where  p  now  ataiitU  th 

mluniF-deniity-     Equating  thie  to  the  difiference  erf  tbe  leoaiou 

uweo  ^_^^_ ^ 

c-VCE/p) 

IV  bIoIxm  and  the  Intetptctalion  are  the  (anc  al  in  the  cue 
01.  It  may  he  noted  that  in  an  lion  or  eKcl  rod  Ihe  wave-  00 
pvtn  by  19}  amounu  roughly  to  about  6ve  Idlometre*  per  jeco  d 

Ibelheoiyo(piaoeela»licwjve»inanunliinitiil  medium  er 

•cid  nr  bUJ,  bade  to  differentinl  mualioni  of  exactly  Ihe  Kune  -pe. 
Tbui  in  Ibe  oMT  ol  a  fluid  medium,  if  the  diiplaiwnenl  (  n  rrn;il 

ai«ioa_  of  a  ihin  etntum  initially  boundb!  by  the  planes 

4s-iJ 

■here  ^  it  ibe  pnnnre,  and  n  tbe  undinuilied  dnuity. 

(mil  osly  OB  (he  denaiiy,  we  may  write,  foe  eniaU  diitu  banm. 

p-h+lu. 

*^  I,  '  drf^'*  '*  *^'  "  tondenullon,"  and  1  u  the  cneSci 
of  catac  ehetioty.    Since  j— ij/ftt.  ibiileadato 

5?"'*j3' 

(-■IWii ) 

The  lntB-  Fonnula  ghm  for  the  velocity  of  nund  In  water  a  value 
"But  14^  mema  per  lecond  at  ij*  C.)  which  u  in  good  aaieenieni 
•uh  teiti  obKTvation.  In  the  caaenfagai,  if  we  neglect  variaiioni 
Df  Hnpeianire  we  han  k-pt  by  Boyle'e  Law,  and  ihcierore 
'.-V(W«).    Thi.ieMl[,wbichl.durmb.unliallyIoSirl,  Newton, 

nud.   Tbe  dwcpucy  *■*  ex^lamid  by  P.  S.  LapUce  (about 
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inl,  but  riiei  and  faHi 

erna    ly  compnKd  and  tarefied.    When  thin  it 

and  Soefote  e-V(T(V»i).     For  air,  v-iii, 
■1  e  of  c  agieee  well  with  tbe  bal  direct  de- 
nKtrnpseeoiadata-C). 
rgy  of  a  eyitem  of  nund  wavia  ia  (jk^  per  unit 

nlimiied  ieotropic  elaalic  eobd  mediuD  two 

9  UT  poiaible,  viL  tbe  diaplacenienl  may  be 

the  wave^tonta.     Tbe  axb  of  x  bein* 

trf  propagation,  then  in  Che  caec  of  a  Donnaj 
lactwn  nonnal  to  the  wave-front  i>  0,+3u)eil»t. 

If^r,  what  t  b  the  cuMc  daatidly.    TUi 

(-n't*. (U) 

-V  (X-MpJ/.l-VICt+lcJ/ol-     .     -     {IS) 

>  (nter  than  In  the  caac  of  Che  lonricudbial 

w  ng  to  (be  lateral  yielding  which  catet  place 

be  raae  (^  a  diiplacement  v  parallel  Co  tbe 

eref  rt  tangential  10  the  wave-frand,  we  have  a 

*-H' [16) 

>-VWri (17} 

!•    (41 .  ID",  n-S'f^.  to",  (-7-149  CC.5.) 
0;  b  comE  out  to  bo  6-1  and  3-2  lukHDeDea  per 

rryataHine  tbe  velodly  of  propagacton  of  plane 
he  wave-normal  there  are  in  the  mnet  ^nenl 
vclocitie*  of  wavc-pnipagatiDn,  ^ich  with  iCt 
j4jiicle-vibiation.  TbeK  latter  dirrctioDa  are 
cb  other,  but  in  genoal  oblique  to  tbe  waw- 
cypee  of  cryitalline  itrucIui«tKer«H]haBimplify, 
ry  enter  into  further  detalla  u  cbe  mans  11 
in  relation  to  the  now  abandoBed  daatte-aolid 
refraction.  For  the  modem  dectrlc  tbeory  of 
Elect  uc  Wavu.^  _ 

■     ■     ^^ 

_._     a  vetodty  equal  an ,,,— ^ 

we  obtain  a  "  atcady  "  or  "  acntloiiary  "  nate  b 
Dcce  cany  particular  point  of  apace  are  eDodant. 
be  vibrationa  of  an  mcctenbie  atring  «e  nayi 
imagine  cbe  itringtp  run  tbrotigh  a  fbud  aoioDtb 
orm  of  tbe  nve.  The  vetodty  c  bebit  moilanl 

retulcanl  ef  the  temiona  en  Ihe  two  endi  of  an 
R      tbt  direction  oC  the  nonnal,  where  R  denolea 

rvB  un,  Thb  wilt  bt  exactly  uifecieni  to  produce 
ctMion  (•/R  b  the  maie    pi,,  provided    (•-?/•. 

^S'^otb^™  if  air-nvee  by  W.  J,  M. 
When  a  gia  flowi  eieadity  ttvough  a  ttraight 

^-."      .    '.     "'''".    ".        (.8) 

th      me  B  by  {murm^U,  whence 

ft-ft-"i[»r-tn) (19) 

ft-frxVn -#!+"'/».     ....      (JO) 
ly  ilady  motion  ti  )•  eeientlal  thai  Ihe  ex- 
guM  have  the  lanie  value  throughout  tbe  wave. 
at  acrunlely  fulAtled  tif  any  known  ubniKC. 

of  ikmU  variatioBtef  pcewire  and  deuity  cbe 

■■-rtWJft (.1) 

If  denote  cbe  general  velocity  of  [be  cumnt, 
tf-dflif-H^  ....  {«) 
.  :,},J,3).  TTie  fact  that  the  condition  (»)  an  only 
rToxInaCely  tfaowa  that  eome  progrewive  chan^  ol 
.  ]Ub1y  taka  place  in  ■ound-wavea  of  hniie  ampbiude. 
h.ii  been  aanined  by  S.  D.  PoiHon  (iSo?),  Sir  C.  G. 
n.  Riemann  (t»SS).  S.  Eanuhaw  (iSjsl  W.  J.  M. 
<J,  Lord  Raylelgh  (1S7S)  and  other*.    It  appean  that 
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ttM  nun  condeiied  portloni  of  tba  mn  pUn  cmtinuillr  on  Uv 

ductian  of  1  diKonliouily.  lanicwhH  ualooiiii  Xo  ■  "  bon  "  in 
irtUr-wava.  Before  Ihii  HAfe  can  be  TiAchcd.  howrvcr,  dudpaiivc 
fonxa  (lo  fu  igaored).  >ucb  u  ^Koiicy  and  ihemiB]  ronductiDn, 
come  iniD  play.  In  pnclkaL  acouKia  ibe  renilli  an  aba  modiBed 
by  tbe  dinududon  olanipUlude  due  to  ipberical  lUvcr^ence 

We  have  oen  to  cooiider  the  ptoee—a  of  wave-propafation  la 
Wben  lemu  of  the  iecodd  order  {n  tlie  velockiea  aje  nq^ectrd,  tbe 

and  tba  "  equatjon  of  ontkidty  "  («  HTDlOHScBamcs)  li 

%+'-(^+%+t)-°-     ■■■£») 

II  we  writ*  *-n(l  +•),  t-pt+ii,  the«  may  be  wiitloi 
•riKR<i>tfv«byflCi3}.aiid 

*j-(S+|+S « 

tb»  latter  eqnation  eipteialiig  that  ibe  nmdenaiinD  i  ii  dImimihiDE 
VscTOi  /UiaLiiu).    Eliminaiing  u. 


'oflOUDd^ 


...  _. . »  n»if+vi»f+9it^ 

Thuk  the  tenenl  equation  of  iouDd'wavei»  appear*  to  be  due  to 
L.  Euler  (1759)-  to  the  particular  can  wben  the  diHurbaive  it 
.......nHrini  -!t>.  rt.r»n  tn  >  rutin  O.  it  take!  the  Ampler  form 


wben  r  deDotc*  dinance  fmm  O  It  Ii  eai3y  deduced  If 
in  the  caae  oi  a  medium  initially  at  text  the  vdedty  (>,  i 
wtnlly  cadiaL   Tbc  (olution  of  (£]  i> 

,_^tf-r)    F(g+r)    _ 


(7) 


TUa  tvprcaeata  two  tpberical  wavea  tnvefliog  ootwarda  and  b< 
vwda.  Eviponivdy.  wilh  the  vdodty  c,  bitt  then  ia  nowa  pnj^reiaive 
change  of  amplitude.  Thua  in  the  caae  of  the  divBi^ni  wave  it- 
preaenied  by  the  fint  tenD»  the  coadeuBtioD  la  any  paitjcular  wt 
of  (he  wave  continually  dlnLidiliet  at  l/r  aa  the  wave  apnada.  The 
potential  enovy  per  unit  volume  [I  t  is)]  variea  u  fi,  and  n 
dimiqialicn  in  mvene  proportion  to  ue  aquan  of  the  diHance  fnm 
O.  It  may  be  ihowa  that  ai  In  the  caae  of  plane  wava  the  total 
eneray  of  a  divei^dg  (or  a  Doovetjing)  wave  ii  haM  potential  and 

The  loluiion  of  the  general  equation  (s),  Gnt  given  b^  S.  D. 

time  J,  in  tennB  o\  the  mean  valuta  of  j  and  r  at  the  Inalanl  (-o 
over  a  tpherical  luiface  ol  radiui  (f  dcacribcd  with  P  aa  centre,  via. 

n-^//FW*'+a[^///W)*'].    .     .     (B) 
wbercEbelntegntionaexlend  Dvei  the  surface  of  (he  aforeaaid  q^ben, 
du  in  the  tolid  angle  lubtended  at  P  by  an  dement  ol  itt  nirface. 
and/(t(l.Fl[jj  rHpecIively  denote  (he  original  valuea  o(  j  and  f  at 

coonKd  to  a  United  cegion,  the  agitation  at  any  point  P  enerrul 
to  thia  nglon  will  b((in  after  a  time  tjc  and  will  ceiie  alter  a  time 
rjc,  when  rb  ri  u*  the  leant  and  gltnteB  dlUnce*  o<  P  Irom  Ihc 

tfitDflluce  at  aay  intani  1  i>  thsefoR  deUnuted  by  (heei 
of  a  f aodiy  of  ipiHa    '      '*       '*      ^  ■     --'  -■ 
otffiaal  bonndatr  aa  i — 

One  remaikable  poL_ .  .. ._.     _  __^ 

remaina  to  be  noticed.  It  eiiily  appcan  from  (i)  that  the  vaiue  oi 
the  loteftal/idl  at  any  point  P,  taken  over  the  whole  time  of  tnnlt 
af  a  Hve.  U  Indnendeat  of  tb*  poaltioB  of  P,  aad  tborfon  equal  to 

.t  TOa  abowa  that  a  divafini  wave  nrftmnrily 
idenaed  and  rnrelied  portionL  If  initiallv  we  have 
ywhen^  hut  a  unifonn  coDdenaation  ^  thr 


aeat  of  dinuibance. 

conkain.  both  eondei 

ten)  velocity  everywhen^  hut 

■nd  thai  Ibe  valt 


-(»n/r»l 


_j>  often  K 
wave*  of  HU 


[■  now  not  ibarply  d^Hd  In  the 
ai  it  It  la  the  front,  but  hat  an  ■• 
nitelypro)oiigcd"taiL''  TtUtitUlu^ 

inexrd    figvm  which  a 

ly  the  lin*™,tiont  f 

gn,  1  at  a  particular  / 

I  over  thii  point.    The    _       ^ 


indj^njtely protongcd '  . —  ._.._-. 
tiated  by  the  annexed  figum  which 
gnphically  "*""  ""' ■—■--- 


Si-e  liie  to  a  reflected  (or  tnniini(tcd)  irate  of  ainck  chaiurK^ 
ji  an  equlvolundnal  wave  givei  rite  tn  an  Irmtatiixwl  at  neD  n 
u  tquivofuminal  reflected  wave,  and  to  on. 

Flniillv,  in  a  limited  daitic  cnud  we  may  alia  haw  i^atio  d 
Wivn  cl  a  diHnmt  Ivpe-  Th«c  tnvd  mr  lb  jmJKt  with  I 
dehnlte  velodly  tomewlial  la)  than  that  ol  the  eqiiivcduAail 
wava above reCened to !  thualnanincmnpcetiibleiDlidthevekKilT 
it  -qjHl;  in  a  nlid  tuch  that  t.-r  it  ia  -QiMt.  The  anliliga  da 
to  thw  wava  it  confined  to  tbc  immediate  neigfabouihood  rf  !■ 
nirlace,  dimlnithing  exponenlially ,  with   linr -^~  -'— "^     '^ 

In  the  modem  theory  of  eanhquakea  thnc  i^ 
Syd^vijnamui,  by  pcrmiition  of  the  Cambfidge  Uni^ 


n  Rcognlmd;  the  Gnt  a 


The  Ebeory  ti  wm-vrm  div«r|inf  FnxD  ■  centre  in  ui  unLlautcd 
ojOamm  moliiini  hu  bminvtBitilcd  whb  a  vin  to  optica] 
tliiny  by  C.  Cnen  0Sj9).  A.  L.  Ciiicby  [1S30),  E.  B.  Chtiiluflel 

□uwu  of  [bnc  ihcru.  luii  o(  wbic:li  ii  pnpiiiied  with  in  own 

irrt  of  the  tinguUritkt  af  tiiia  nirface,  or  ot  Ibc  limpIifiatiDC' 


II^ 


'  tlat  lie  ()Mtic«lid 


Ij.  ITaMr-iriBa.    Tieary  if"  Itat"  Waa. 

u  nuloif  horiiontiU  uui  tbcnfon  (u  will  apfxv) 

1  lor  an  panids  in  a  vertkal  bne.    The  iBon 

lolc  It  ibil  of  the  lorcol  aadUation  produced  by 

J .K.  __  J  .1 ^  ^   H 

mve-niDtiaa,  wbatew  th^  1010,  wbicb  bavB  tlw  above 


■FnubJy  tbe  msot 


, ._  _  _  free  aurfacci  and  the  buiaaalal  pmaurr-Bradient 

iflix  will  tbcn^oR  be  ladependent  of  7.  It  foDowm  (bat  aJItartidei 
vBicfa  ai  any  inatanl  lie  in  a  plane  pcraendieular  la  Ox  wUL  retain 
thii  relative  coii%iintioD  thraagboot  the  iDDIiim.  The  equatioe  ol 
bnriuiB]  mocioo,  oa  the  hypMbeilB  that  the  nlodlr  (■)  ia  io' 


E+5-»       <" 

"        — r&'-'S ui 

if  llw  ori^B  be  akn  at  the  boltom,  tb*  depth  belcs  ammed  to  be 
anifotB.  At  the  niface  we  have  y^li+%.  and  t-SwIH,  nibiecl  to 
IB  crn:r  of  the  lecovl  order  to  tbe  diatiirt]aiic&   To  thu  decree  of 

S— »S- (4) 

If  we  (BdaMc  ■  bctweea  (I)  i>d  (4)  *•  obtain 

S-'-S. (5) 

^-t^ «) 

Tic whitiMi^ in  li^uul repraeata two wave-tyitnu Etavelllnf 
Hquiied  by  ■  twtidc  laluni  hnly  thmugh  >  ipacc  equal  to  half 
'^ —  -■--'---  "ninptkHia  baw  been  nude  in  the  fnrttoinjr 
meaninf  of  cbeae  it  oioet  caaily  undsitood  if 

0  the  caie  of  a  aimple-hafDotiic  train  of  vavq  ia  which 

e-ff™»(£l-i),  a-^OBiW-i),  .     .     .     (7) 

1  a  anatant  ncfa  that  li/il  k  tbe  wave-leogth  X.   Tbe  Ent 
«i.  via.  that  tbe  vertical  accelcratioa  may  tje  negiectcd  in 

tb  the  hotiiontal,  la  fulfilled  if  U  be  imall,  U,Utht 
wivr4cii(U  be  laije  coopaied  with  tbe  depth.  It  b  in  thu  leHi 
that  tbe  iheofy  la  lefaided  aa  aspUcabto  ealy  to  "  loi«  "  wana. 
Tbe  aeDiad  leaBpdra,  wbicb  acfkct*  um*  o(  th*  aeond  otder  In 
hndnt  the  tnatloa  (i).  iinplk*  that  ^  ntio  #1  of  the  ainface- 
elnuiaa  id  ik  depth  01  ttw  laid  mnit  b*  imalL  Hie  foniDlae 
(T)  iodjatt  alio  dun  In  a  ptontaiive  wave  ■  panicle  Dovea  bicwank 
a-  baekmda  accoidinc  aa  the  watcc-aorface  above  It  la  devaied  oe 
dgMBliThtively  to  the  Diaa  levd.    It  nay  ako  be  pnved  that 

T-b»/l«ii.  V-lWVi«,      .     .     .  (fl 

t»  tbe  bnetlc  and  potential  eacchi  per  nait  bmdtb  an  equal  fn 

It  win  la  noticed  that  there  ba  vety  doae  cot  reapondence  Lefttu 
the  th«T  of  "  Ian)  "  water-wavia  and  that  of  plane  wavet  of 
nnd.  It.  ibt  ntis  i/h  coneipoada  exactly  to  tbe  CDndenation  " 
fa  the  caae  el  aifwavea.  The  theory  can  be  adapted,  wilb  very 
■tbt  adjnatmeBt,  to  the  cane  of  wavei  pmsuated  alani  a  canal  of 
MI  aaSoB  ncdna,  piwuidcd  da  bn^ld^iB  wtU  u  the  tieptb. 
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ipand  with  tbe  wavclenftb.    Tbe  prindpat  cbanve  ia 
1 J .  denote  the  mtim  depth.  ^Tbe 


ibat  in  (&)  *  mi 
(bcory  waa  furtnq-  er 

Ravlqh  In  tbe  cue  « 
variable.  II  the  variali 
aDpmpriate  to  the  ktca] 
of  ainplitude;  (he  con 
equation  gfcontinuitv,  I 
pan  of  (be 

bai  been  largely  ueed ' 


lEdenily  giadiial  then  ia  no  eeitiible 
tiavellinfl  alwayt  with  the  velocily 
epth.  Tnere  ia,  however,  a  variation 
oT  the  cnerTy,  combined  with  the 


t-1.' 


Owiiu  to  iti  mathfltiatical  ain^^idiy 
In  canau  bai  been '-—-'"  "—^  •"  -1' — — ■ 

tbe  (idea.     In  tbi 

eqnalion  (1)  ia  replaod  by 

dJial  nimunding  the  carlb,  the  diitUTbing  a 
•uppoied  (for  •Implidi)')  to  r™ilve  in  a  dreata 
of  the  equator,  li  lepraeoted  by 

X— tJ^BBjCl+^-H), 


bcre  fr  ii  tJ;e  breadth  of 
theory  of  lonf  wavci 


al^loryof 


b  the  earth'a  radlua.  K  la  ibe  total  range  of  the  tide  on  the 
rium  theory g"  and  «  ia  the  angular  velodty  of  the  moon 
to  the  rotating  earth.    The  corrcapondiag  ■t>lutioD  of  the 


via.  that  m  ,1  fnicnl  oadllalion  of  a  I 
pbaaebfjiJL^jsiletD  thacof  tbe  force  I 
that  of  til.'  lurteipondlng  free  vibial 
preeeitt  c-i-l'  the  period  of  lite  free  01 
Il.ajoft  JL-eo  would  beoboutjo  he 
When  -A..'  r^ua  ^|1,  at  the  elevat 
treated  hf   tntiiiitdy  amal].   it  a  to< 


Lf  than  Hch  deptba  aa 
n  it  would  be  SmirM. 

he  imposed  in 

•  ',iee^l»:nA..v.,.  .^  ^ 
ion  In  an  cqisUorial  caiwl 
:o  the  depth  ii  M  lontcr 

e  qT  type  aa  it  procevda. 
Sir  C.  B.  Aiiy  (1845)  that 


<(t+h/*) 

apMoalmately.  Hence  the  aTopea  will  become  contiotiany  atecpcr 
in  front  and  more  gradual  behind,  until  a  atage  ia  reached  at  vhieb 
tbe  vertical  accelermtiorx  ia  no  longer  negljoible,  and  tbe  theory 
ceaaea  to  apply.  The  proceat  ia  exopplified^  aeo-wavea  running 
iawarda  in  aballow  wattr  pear  the  ibDrc.  Tne  tbeoiy  of  forced 
periodic  wavea  of  finite  (aa  diitioguiabed  from  Infioiiely  ■null) 
anipUrude  waa  alio  diacuaied  by  Airy,  tt  haa  an  appUcation  in 
tidal  theory,  in  the  eaplaaatiDO  of  "  overUdca  "  and  compound 
tidei "  (ecc  Tun). 

f  4.  Snrjau-Waia. 

Tbii  li  tbe  moat  famiUai'  type  of  water-wavea.  but  the  theory  b 

not  altogether  eleoetitary.    We  will  auppoae  in  the  firat  loiiance 

that  tbe  motion  ia  in  two  dimenaiona  it,  y,  horizontal  and  vertical 

reapectlvely.    Tbe  veioci^>poteatial  (tee  HvoaoiucHAHica)  muit 


miKt  make  W/ay-o  at 
e  and  borizontaL  The 
n  of  the  vdodty, 

e_»*. 


(') 


Kma.  It  the  orbin  be  uken  b  the  undiitutbcd  nitfacc  we  mnjr 
wiiu, !« tbe  HUMCc^levation. 

tioo.     We  have  abo    ' 
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and  it  is  therefore  usual  to  fix  attention  in  the  first  place  on  the  case 
of  an  infinitely  extended  wave-system  of  simple-nannonic  profile, 
say 

^mfi^nk{x—eO (5) 

The  corresponding  value  of  0  is 

*-M^I=W-*('-'0.  •  •  •  <« 

where  h  denotes  the  depth,  it  is  in  fact  easily  verified  that  this 
satisfies  (i),  and  makes  d^/dyo,  for  >*— A,  and  that  it  fulfils  the 
pressure<ondition  (t)  at  the  free  surface.  The  kinematic  condition 
(4)  mil  also  be  satisfied,  provided 

c^-{  tan  htt-^tan  h~*.        ...     (7) 

X  denoting  the  wave-length  2wfk.  It  appears,  on  calculatinjg  the 
comfwnent  velocities  from  (6),  that  the  motion  of  each  pkarticle  is 
elliptic-harmonic,  the  cemi-axes  of  the  orbit,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
being 

*^     txn OM     •  '^    Sin h «A    •  -     w/ 

where  y  refers  to  the  mean  level  of  the  particle.  The  dimensions  of 
the  orbits  diminish  from  the  surface  downwards.  The  direction  of 
motion  of  a  surface-particle  is  forwards  when  it  coincides  with  a 
crest,  and  backwards  when  it  coincides  with  a  trough,  of  the  waves. 
When  the  wave-length  is  anything  less  than  double  the  depth 
wc  have  tan  h  kh»l,  practically,  and  the  formula  (6)  reduces  to 

♦-j^cos  *(x-d) (9) 

with 


the  same  as  if  the  depth  were  infinite.  The  orbits  of  the  particles 
are  now  circles  of  radii  jSe**.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  X  is  moderately 
large  compared  with  A,  we  have  tan  h  M'M,  and  C'^^igk),  in 
agreement  with  the  preceding  theorv  of  "long"  waves.  These 
results  date  from  G.  Green  (1839)  ancl  Sir  G.  B.TUry  (1845). 

The  energy  of  our  simple-hannonic  wave-train  is,  as  usual,  half 
kinetic  and  hialf  potential,  the  total  amount  per  unit  area  of  the  free 
surface  being  kgpf^-  Thu  is  e(]ual  to  the  work  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  a  stratum  of  fluid,  of  thickness  equal  to  the  surface- 
amplitude  fi,  through  a  height  {8. 

It  has  been  assumed  so  far  that  the  uroer  surface  is  free,  the 
pressure  there  being  uniform.  We  might  also  consider  the  case  of 
waves  on  the  common  surface  of  two  uquids  of  different  densities. 
For  wave-lengths  which  are  less  than  double  the  depth  ctf  either 
liquid  the  formula  (10)  is  replaced  by 


•     .     .     (11) 


where  p,  p'  are  the  densities  of  the  lower  and  upper  fluids  respec- 
tively. The  diminution  in  the  wave-velocity  c  has,  as  the  formula 
indicates,  a  twofold  cause;  the  potential  energy  of  a  given  deforma- 
tion of  the  common  surface  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the 
upper  fluid  in  the  ratio  {p—p')lp,  whilst  the  inertia  is  increased  in 
the  ratio  (j>+p')/p.  When  the  two  densities  are  very  nearly  equal 
the  waves  have  little  energy,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  common 
surface  are  very  slow.  This  is  easily  observed  in  the  case  of  paraffin 
oil  over  water. 

To  examine  the  i>rofi[re88,  over  the  surface  of  deep  water,  of  a 
disturbance  whose  initial  character  is  ^ven  quite  arbitranly  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resolve  it  by  Founer's  theorem  into  systems 
of  simple-harmonic  trains.  ^  Since  each  of  these  is  propagated 
with  the  velocity  proper  to  its  own  wave-length,  as  given  by  (lo), 
the  resulting  wave-profile  will  continually  alter  its  shape.  The  case 
of  an  initial  local  impulse  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  S.  D.  Poisson 
(1816),  A.  Cauchy  (1815)  and  others.  At  any  subsequent  instant 
the  surface  b  occupied  on  either  side  by  a  train  of  waves  of  varying 
height  and  lengtn,  the  wave-length  increasing,  and  the  height 
diminishing,  with  increasing  distance  (x)  from  the  origin  of  the 
disturbance.  The  longer  waves  travel  faster  than  the  shorter,  so 
that  each  wave  is  continually  being  drawn  out  in  length,  and  its 
velocity  of  propagation  therefore  continually  increases  as  it  ad- 
vances. If  we  nx  our  attention  on  a  particular  point  of  the  surface, 
the  level  there  will  rise  and  fall  with  iiKreasing  rapidity  and  in- 
creasing: amplitude.  These  statements  are  all  involved  in  Poisson's 
approximate  formula 


'"^ 


^(co. 
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(xa) 


which,  however,  is  only  valid  under  the  condition  that  x  is  large 
compared  with  \gfi.  This  shows  moreover  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  particular  wave-length  X  is  conditioned  by  the  relation 

% (.3) 

The  foregotng[  description  applies  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the 
case  of  an  initial  impulse  concentrated  upon  aa  infinitely  nanow 
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band  of  the  surface.  The  corresponding  results  for  die  more  fxacinl 
case  of  a  band  of  finite  breadth  are  to  be  inferred  by  superpositioQ. 
The  initial  stages  of  the  disturbance  at  a  distance  x,  which  b  Lr|e 
compared  with  the  breadth  b  of  the  band,  will  have  the  same  char- 
acter as  before,  but  when,  owing  to  the  continual  diminution  cf  the 
length  of  the  waves  emitted,  X  becomes  comparable  with  or  smaller 
than  b,  the  parts  of  the  disturbance  which  are  due  to  the  vahcus 
parts  of  the  band  will  no  longer  be  approximately  in  the  taioe 
phase,  and  we  have  a  case  of  interference  "  in  the  optical  leose. 
The  result  is  in  ^neral  that  in  the  final  stages  the  surface  «iU  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  groups  of  waves  of  diminishing  ampUtsde 
separated  by  bands  of  compsiratively  smooth  water. 

The  fact  that  the  wa>w-veIocity  of  a  simplc-harmomc  train  varia 
with  the  wave-length  has  an  analogy  in  optics,  in  the  prtqiagatioa 
of  light  in  a  dispersive  medium.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  coacrast 
with  the  simpler  phenomena  of  waves  on  a  tense  string  or  of  licht- 
waves  tn  vacuo,  and  the  notion  of  "  group-vdocity,"  asaistingn3»d 
from  wave-velocity,  comes  to  be  important.  If  in  the  above  analytis 
of  the  disturbance  due  to  a  local  imjpulse  we  denote  by  U  the  veknty 
with  which  the  locus  of  any  particular  wave-lengths  X  travels,  wt 
see  from  (13)  that  U»ic.  The  actual  fact  that  whea  a  limited 
group  of  waves  of  approximately  equal  wave-lein^  travels  over 
relatively  deep  water  the  velocity  01  advance  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  that  of  the  individual  waves  composiag  it  seems 
to  have  been  first  explicitly  remarked  by  J.  Scott  Russell  (1844). 
If  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  particular  wave,  this  is  seeo  to 
progress  through  the  group,  gradually  dying  out  as  it  approaches 
the  front,  whilst  its  former  place  in  the  group  is  occupied  in  suc- 
cession by  other  waves  which  have  come  forward  from  the  rear. 
Genera]  explanations,  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  water-«a\es, 
have  been  given  by  Stokes,  Rayleigh,  and  others.  If  the«ave> 
length  X  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  x  and  I,  we  have 


9a  a  v.dX 


(M) 


since  X  does  not  vary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  geometrkal  point 
travelling  with  velocity  U,  this  being  in  fact  the  definition  «  U. 
Again,  if  we  imagine  a  second  geometrical  point  to  move  with  tic 
waves,  we  have 

dX ,   ax    dc.     ^dc    B\  f   . 

¥"*"'5x''5i^"^ax*d?    •     •    >    .    USJ 
the  second  member  expressing  the  rate  at  which  two  cooaenitive 
wave-crests  are  separatmg  from  one  another.    Comparing  (14}  sad 
(15)1  we  have 

U-c-X^. (lO 


If  a  curve  be  constructed  with  X  as  abscissa  and  e  as  ordinate,  the 
group-vdocity  U  will  be  represented  by  the  intercept  made  bf  the 
tangent  on  the  axis  of  c  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  annexed  figure,  which  refers  to  the 
case  of  deep-water  waves;  the  curve  b  a 
parabola,  and  the  intercept  b  half  the 
ordinate,  in  accordance  with  the  relation 
U-ic,  already  remarked.  The  physical 
importance  of  the  motion  of  group-velocity 
was  pointed  out  by  O.  Reynolds  (1877},  who 
showed  that  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  pro- 
pagated b  only  half  that  which  woula  be 
required  for  the  transport  of  the  group  aa 
a  whole  with  the  velocity  c. 
■  The  preceding  investigations  enable  oa 
to  infer  the  effect  of  a  pressure-disturb- 
ance travelling  over  the  surface  of  still 
constant  velocity  c  in  the  direction  of 
normal   pressure  being  supposed 


Fig.  2. 


water  vhh,  say.  a 
x-negative.  The  ab- 
concentratcd  on  an  infinitdy 
narrow  band  <^  the  surface,'  the  elevation  iy  at  any  point  P  may 
be  regarded  as  due  to  a  succession  of  infinitely  small  impulses  de- 
livered over  bands  of  the  surface  at  equal  infinitely  diort  intervals 
of  time  on  equidistant  lines  parallel  to  the  (horiaontal)  axb  of  t. 
Of  the  wave-systems  thus  successively  generated,  those  only  vi3 
combine  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  at  P  which  b^d  thdr  origia 
in  the  nd^hbourhood  of  a  line  Q 
whose  position  is  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  phase  at  P  is 
"  stationary  "  for  variations  in  the 
portion  of  Q.  Now  if  f  be  the  time 
which  the  source  of  disturbance  has. 
taken  to  travel  from  Q  to  its  actual  . 
position  O,  it  appears  from  (13)  that 
the  phase  of  the  waves  at  P, 
originated  at  Q.  is  |/*/4*-f  i*,  where 
xbQP.  The  condition  for  station- 
aiy  phase  b  therefore 

*-2x//.  (17) 

In  thb  differentiation,  O  and  P  are 
to  be  regarded  as  fixed;  hence  x^c,  and  therefore  0Q">cf>7P(^ 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  wave-length  at  P  n  such  thit 
PQ^Ui,  where  U  b  the  corresponding  group-velocity.    Hence  cte 
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nFlncth  X  M  poinn  to  tbe  ri(ht  of  O  [•  uniroim,  bdiii  tlut 
nvH-  to  1  wave-velocity  c.  lit.  X-incVt.  Tbe  diilucbance  i> 
Kfion  followed  by  a  train  oF  wavei  of  ippnudinAtely  ■imple' 
inofHic  proAle.  tA  the  leprth  indicated-  An  approtinuH  calculi- 
H  ikovi  that,  except  in  Ibe  immediate  peithbourbood  of  the 
tare  of  diitirrtiaiice,  lite  surfaceelevation  ia  given  by 

t— l^g.   ■      ■      ■        ■      (l« 

4m'.  n,«  _.n.»i  rn.ni  O,  and  P.(-/Mij  tipteaeiitt  the 

£e  preteuie  over  tne  (InfiDilely  amall) 

breadth  oT  tbe  band 

on  which  it  acta.  The 


be  diuurbing  lu 


(ml  iiilonnly  diuributed  over  a  band  of  bmdth  AB. 

*'->jlM  if  ihc  velocity  t  of  the  travelling  prcvure  encccdi  hii 
^■ini-  There  b  tbeii  no  train  of  wave*  2eoeratcd»  the  disturbance 
^  kvrl  tieing  pairly  kcaL  It  hardly  need*  ttacing  that  he  in 
leti  lotion  appTici  aba  lo  Ibecaie  of  a  tiatiorury  luiface  di«iurbancc 
«  t  ninnii^  itream.  and  that  aimilar  retulti  follow  when  he 
liHorfaain  conwiu  in  an  eigiiaUly  of  the  bonora.  Inbothcanwe 
km  1  train  ef  ttanding  wave*  on  the  downstream  aide,  of  length 
<nmfDndinf  to  a  vave-velocily  equal  to  chat  ol  ihe  itErain 
ite  dfm  of  a  dlsliirfaance  confined  to  the  iwBhbouihaod  of  a 

•Mltitiimt  of  Cauchy  and  Poiuon  already  referred  to.     Tbe 
'  {..-C^na?.      .        .      .     '. 


point  P  within  the  raiae  of 
eiure.   When  the  depth     b 

, and  if  11  be  k»  than  *■/».  where 

iir  "dmry  gf  tbe  diiturbonn.  Ihe  mnivetul  wavea  ditappea 
'^invotifatiaiurefcmduhavea  bearing  on  Ibe  n -■* 


I*  foafignraci 
*f  "inryof 

■*  ihipi.    TSu  b" 


il«»y  of  "ripple" 


t  Ca  nLLAiv  Action. 


{  5.  Smrfate-WoK  ef  fiaito  HaiU. 

The  (cngnirB  nulti  are  biird  on  Ihe  Mnimption  Iha      be 
i^pliTQde  may  be  Iieaied  »»  infirilely  imall,     Vanoua  int  r»*r'n' 
AiTXI^IioRi  have  been  made  in  which  ihii  reuriciion  ia,  ir 
It",  ilamjorwd,  but  we  are  fat  (mm  ponnnrr|  a  complete  t 

A  lyutm  of  enact  eqialiorui  jnviiia  t  ponible  type  of        ve- 

rrtmvtrtd  by  W.  J.   M.    Banlilne  in   l86j.     The  orbiU  ci 
lanilf!,  in  ihii  type,  are  accutalely  cimilar,  being  defined  by  he 

°'™^-.+k-'r*«nHa-(0.  y-i-*-V™*(«-a).  . 
**cR  (iLtlitthe  mean  poaiiioBcf  tbe  panicle,  l-3x^:  and  Ibe 
'  x-V{g/*)-VW").     ,     >     ,     » 

Xftvn  S 


he  podble  "  imtationai  "  wave-fomu  of  GnlK  bdghl 
V  he  CDoditiona  of  uniform  pn>|Kgatlon  without  chaiM 
he  equation  of  the  profile,  in  the  caae  of  infinite  depth, la 

h   1am  of  I  Fourkt  Krint,  ibui 

acMtx+l»o»™2ll+i(^'co.3tr+.,,„      ,     (j) 

d'      wave  velotily  being  jpprDiiinmdy 

Vm(-^')i » 

in  (3)^10  la  «  we  have  gli 
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WAVELLITE— WAXWING 


in  the  following  collections:  G.  Green,  Mctk.  Papers  f Cambridge. 
1871);  H.  V.  Helmholu,  GesammdU  AbhaMdlungen  (Leipdg.  1862- 
1895);  Lord  Rayleigh,  Scientific  Papers  (Cambridge.  1890-1903); 
W.  1.  M.  Rankine,  Misc.  Scienli/ie  Papers  (London,  1881):  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes.  Math,  and  Pkys.  Papers  (Cambridge,  1880-IQ05).  Numerous 
references  to  other  writers  will  be  found  in  the  artkies  by  P.  Foich- 
hetmer  ("  Hydraulik ").  H.  Lamb  ("  Schwingungen  elastischcr 
Kdrper.  insb.  Akustik  '^).  and  A.  E.  H.  Uve  ('^Hydiodynamik  ") 
in  various  divisions  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Encykt.  d.  math. 
Wiss.;  and  in  H.  Lamb's  Hydrodynamics  (3rd  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1906).  (R  Lb.) 

WAVBLUTB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  aluminium 
phosphate,  Ali(0H)i(P04)s  +  4iHsO,  crystaDizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  Distinct  crystals  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
mineral  usually  taking  the  form  of  hemispherical  or  globular 
aggregates  with  an  internal  radiated  structure.  It  is  translucent 
and  varies  in  colour  from  grey  or  white  to  greenish,  yellowish,  &c. 
The  hardness  is  3I,  and  the  specific  gravity  2*32.  It  was  first 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  by  Dr  W.  Wavell  near 
Barnstaple  in  Devonshire,  where  it  lines  crevices  in  a  blick 
slaty  rock.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Ireland  (Tipperary  and 
Cork).  Arkansas,  &c.  (L.  J.  S.) 

WAVERLY,  a  village  of  Tioga  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
about  18  m.  S.E.  of  Elmira,  on  the  Cayuta  Creek,  near  the 
Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers,  which  unite  several 
miles  S.  of  the  village.  Pop.  (1890)  4123;  (1900)  4465,  of  whom 
295  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  4915;  (1910)  4855.  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Erie  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railways.  With  South  Waverly  (pop.  in  1910 
1084) — separated  from  Waverly  only  by  the  state  line  and  really 
a  part  of  the  village— Sayre,  and  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
connected  by  electric  railway  and  the  three  form  practically 
an  industrial  unit.  Waverly  is  also  connected  by  electric  line 
with  Elmira.  The  village  is  a  railway  centre  of  some  importance, 
distributes  coal  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  mines,  and  ships 
the  dairy  products  of  a  large  farming  district  and  small  fruits 
and  gaixlen  products.  Waveriy  was  settled  about  1804  by 
settlers  from  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1854. 

WAVRB,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
14  m.  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  (1904)  8517.  It  was  on  this 
place  that  Grouchy  advanced  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  gaining 
a  useless  success  here  over  a  Prussian  corps  while  the  fate  of 
the  campaign  was  being  decided  elsewhere.  The  Prussians 
erected  here  a  fine  monument  by  Van  Oemberg  in  1859. 

WAX,  a  solid  fatty  substance  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin, 
allied  to  the  fixed  oils  and  fats.  From  these  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  while  oils  and  fats  are  glycerides,  a  true  wax 
contains  no  glycerin,  but  is  a  combination  of  fatly  acids  with 
certain  solid  monatomic  alcohols  (see  Oils). 

WAX  FIGURES.  Beeswax  is  possessed  of  properties  which 
render  it  a  most  convenient  medium  for  preparing  figures  and 
models,  either  by  modelUng  or  by  casting  in  moulds.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  can  be  cut  and  shaped  with  facility;  it  melts 
to  a  limpid  fluid  at  a  low  heat;  it  mixes  with  any  colouring 
matter,  and  takes  surface  tints  well;  and  its  texture  and  con- 
sistency may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  earthy  matters  and 
oils  or  fats.  When  molten,  it  takes  the  minutest  impressions 
of  a  mould,  and  it  sets  and  hardens  at  such  a  temperature  that 
no  ordinary  climatic  influences  affect  the  form  it  assumes,  even 
when  it  is  cast  in  thin  laminae.  The  facilities  which  wax  ofi'ers 
for  modelling  have  been  uken  advantage  of  from  the  remotest 
times.  Figures  in  wax  of  their  deities  were  used  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  andent  Egyptians,  and  deposited  among  other 
offerings  in  their  graves;  many  of  these  are  now  preserved  in 
museums.  That  the  Egyptians  also  modelled  fruits  can  be 
learned  from  numerous  allusions  in  early  literature.  Among 
the  Greeks  during  their  best  art  period,  wax  figures  were  largely 
used  as  dolls  for  children;  statuettes  of  deities  were  modelled 
for  votive  offerings  and  for  religious  ceremonies,  and  wax  images 
to  which  magical  properties  were  attributed  were  treasured  by 
the  people.  Wax  figures  and  models  held  a  still  more  important 
place  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  masks  (effigies  or 
imagines)  of  ancestors,  modelled  in  wax,  were  preserved  by 


patridan  families,  thisyvj  imcgiHum  being  one  of  the  privilefa 
of  the  nobles,  and  these  masks  were  exposed  to  view  on  oereffiooial 
occasions,  and  carried  in  their  funeral  processions.  The  dosog 
days  of  the  Saturnalia  were  known  as  SigiUaria^  on  accooni  oi 
the  custom  of  making,  towards  the  end  of  the  festival,  pctafcU 
of  wax  models  of  fruits  and  waxen  statuettes  which  were  (ashiooed 
by  the  Sigillarii  or  manufacturers  of  small  figures  in  wax  and  other 
media.  The  practice  of  wax  modelling  can  be  traced  thxou^ 
the  middle  ages,  when  votive  offerings  of  wax  figures  wert  made 
to  churches,  and  the  memory  and  lineaments  oi  monarchi  idA 
great  personages  were  preserved  by  means  of  wax  masb  as  is 
the  days  of  Roman  patricians.  In  these  ages  malice  and  stqxx^- 
tion  found  expression  in  the  formation  of  wax  images  of  baled 
persons,  into  the  bodies  of  which  long  pins  were  thrust,  ia  tbe 
confident  expectation  that  thereby  deadly  injuiy  would  be 
induced  to  the  person  represented;  and  this  belief  and  pnctice 
continued  till  the  17th  century.  Indeed  the  superstition  suU 
survives  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  as  recently  as  tSdS 
a  clay  model  of  an  enemy  was  found  in  a  stream,  having  be«> 
placed  there  in  the  belief  that,  as  the  clay  was  washed  away. » 
would  the  health  of  the  hated  one  decline.  With  the  renaisasce 
of  art  in  Italy,  modelling  in  wax  took  a  position  of  hi^  im- 
portance, and  it  was  practised  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
early  masters.  The  bronze  medallions  of  Ptsano  and  the  other 
famous  medallists  owe  their  value  to  the  art  qualities  of  wax 
models  from  which  they  were  cast  by  the  cire  perdue  proces&. 
and  indeed  all  early  bronxes  and  metal  work  were  cast  froa 
wax  models.  The  Ute  de  cire-  in  the  Wicar  collection  at  Li3e 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  examples  of  artistic  work  in  \h^ 
medium  in  existence.  Wicar,  one  of  Napoleon's  oonuniasuies, 
brought  this  fiigure  from  Italy.  It  represents  the  head  sod 
shoulders  of  a  young  girl.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a  wnk  d 
Greek  or  Roman  art,  and  has  been  assigned  to  Leonardo  da  \1ad 
and  to  Raphael,  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  probably 
dates  from  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  Z909  t>r  Bode,  the 
director  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin,  purchasri 
in  England,  for  (it  was  stated)  £8000,  a  life-sized  half-ler4th 
female  figure  in  wax,  which  he  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  VIcJ 
or  his  school  The  figure  was  shown  to  have  once  been  ia  tbr 
possession  of  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  (1800-1883),  a  sculpted 
and  worker  in  ivory,  wax,  &c.  It  was  claimed  that  the  £f3K 
was  really  Lucas's  work  and  was  a  reproduction  in  wax  o^  a 
picture  of  "  Fk>ra"  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vind,  now  in  lU 
possession  of  the  Morrison  family  at  Basildon  Park,  near  Pac;- 
bouroe;  this  view  was  repudiated  by  Dr  Bode,  but  was  genera^' 
accepted  in  England  (see  The  Times,  Oct.-Dec.  1909;  asi 
particularly  the  Burlington  Magatine,  May,  June,  August,  n)\o:. 
Till  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  modelling  of  medali^os 
portraits  and  of  relief  groups,  the  latter  frequently  polychronutic. 
was  in  considerable  vogue  throughout  Eun^.  About  the  tti 
of  the  18th  century  Flaxman  executed  in  wax  many  portnrj 
and  other  relief  figures  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  translaid 
into  pottery  for  his  jasper  ware.  The  modelling  of  the  wft 
parts  of  dissections,  &c.,  for  teaching  illustrations  of  anaios? 
was  first  practised  at  Fbrcnce,  and  is  now  very  common.  Suc^ 
preparations  formed  part  of  a  show  at  Hamburg  in  1 721,  and  iros 
that  time  wax-works,  on  a  plane  k>wer  than  art,  have  hcet 
popular  attractions.  These  exhibitions  consist  principally  of 
images  of  historical  or  notorious  personages,  made  up  of  siu" 
masks  on  lay  figures  in  which  sometimes  mechanism  b  &ir<i 
to  give  motion  to  the  figure.  Such  an  exhibition  of  wax-r.-rks 
with  mechanical  motions  was  shown  in  Germany  eariy  in  the 
i8th  centuiy,  and  is  described  by  Steele  in  the  TatUr.  1^ 
most  famous  modem  wax-work  exhibition  is  that  of  Madanv 
Tussaud  (q.v.)  in  London. 

WAX-TRBB,  Wax  Mystle,  Candleberky,  popular  naoKS  '^ 
spedes  of  Myrica,  especially  M.  cerifera,  a  North  Amena" 
plant,  the  fruits  of  which  have  a  waxy  covering  and  are  used  ai 
a  source  of  vegetable  wax.  M,  Cole  is  the  native  Briiisb  p^ 
(q.v.)  or  sweet-gale. 

WAXWING,  a  bird  first  so  called  apparently  by  P.  J.  Selby  c) 
1835  {Ittuslr.  Brit.  OrnithoUgyt  P-  87),  having  been  before  lao^ 
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as  the  "  nlk-Ufl  "  ( PAs^m.  Transadunu,  1685,  p.  x  x6x)-«  Uteral 
mderiog  of  the  German  SHdensckwatu— or  "duttterer" — 
the  prefix  **  German/'  "  Bohemian  "  or  "  waxen  "  being  often 
ilao  apptied.  Selb3r*s  convenient  name  has  now  been  generally 
adopted,  since  the  bird  is  readily  distinguished  from  almost  all 
others  by  the  curious  expansion  of  the  shaft  of  some  of  its  wing- 
feathers  at  the  tip  into  a  flake  that  looks  like  scarlet  sealing-wax, 
vhile  its  ezceedin^y  silent  habit  makes  the  name  "  chatterer" 
whoUy  in^>pfoimate,  and  indeed  this  last  arwe  from  a  mis- 
interpretatbn  of  the  sped&c  term  garruluSt  meaning  a  jay  (from 
the  general  resemblance  in  colour  of  the  two  birds),  and  not 
rcfemng  to  any  gamilous  quality.  It  is  the  Ampdis  gamdus 
of  liniueus  and  6L  more  recent  ornithologists,  and  is  the  type  of 
the  Passerine  family  Ampelidae, 

The  wsxwing  is  a  bird  that  for  many  years  excited  vast 
bterest.  An  irregular  winter-visitant,  sometimes  in  countless 
hordes,  to  the  whole  of  the  central  and  some  ports  of  southern 
Europe,  it  was  of  9ld  time  looked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  war, 
pUgue  or  death,  and,  while  its  hannonious  coloration  and  the 
grace  of  its  form  were  attractive,  the  curiosity  with  which  its 
iiregolar  appearances  were  regarded  was  enhanced  by  the 
myitery  which  enshrouded  its  birthplace,  and  until  the  summer 
<^  1856  defied  the  searching  of  any  explorer.  In  that  year, 
however,  all  doubt  was  dispelled  through  the  successful  search 
is  Lapland,  organixed  by  John  WoUey,  as  briefly  described  by 
him  to  the  Zoological  Society  {Proceedings,  1857,  pp.  55,  56, 
pi.  cxxiL).*  In  1858  H.  E.  Dresser  found  a  small  settlement  of 
the  species  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  near  Ule&borg,  and  with  his 
own  hands  took  a  nest.  It  is  now  pretty  evident  that  the  wax- 
ving,  though  doubtless  breeding  yearly  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  is  as  irregular  in  the  choice  of  its  summer-quarters  as  in 
that  of  its  winter-retreats.  Moreover,  the  species  exhibits  the 
same  irregular  habits  in  America.  It  has  been  f  oimd  in  Nebraska 
in  **  milUons,'*  as  well  as  breeding  on  the  Yukon  and  on  the 
Anderson  river. 

Bcvittfui  as  is  the  bird  with  its  full  erectfle  crest,  its  cinnamon- 
bnwn  pluma^  passing  in  parts  into  grey  or  chestnut,  and  relieved 
by  blacic,  white  and  yellow— all  of  the  purest  tint— the  external 
leatiire  which  has  invited  most  attention  is  the  "  lealing-wax  " 
(already  mentioned)  which  tips  tome  of  the  secondary  or  radial 
qaab,  and  occasionally  those  of  the  tail.  This  »  nearly  as  much 
exhiteted  by  jhe  Idndred  species.  A.  cedrorttm — the  well-known 
c«dar-bijd  of  the  English  in  North  America — which  is  easily  dis- 
ttogaishcd  by  its  smaller  size,  less  black  chin-spot,  the  yeilower 
tinge  of  the  k>wer  parts  and  the  want  of  white  on  the  wings.  In 
the  i4.  pkcenicopUrus  of  southem-eastem  Siberia  and  Japan,  the 
remiges  and  rectrices  are  tipped  with  red  in  the  ordinary  way  without 
diUucion  of  the  shaft  of  the  feathers. 

.  Both  the  waxwing  and  cedar-bird  seem  to  live  chiefly  on  insects 
IS  wmmcr,  bat  are  marvellously  addicted  to  berries  during  the 
(jst  of  the  year,  and  will  gorge  themselves  if  opportunity  allow. 
They  are  pleasant  <^e-binls,  quickly  becoming  tame:  The  erratk 
oainta  of  the  waxwing  are  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  supplies  of 
food  it  may  re(|uire.  prompted  also  by  the  number  of  moutlu  to  be 
fed.  for  there  is  tome  reason  to  think  that  this  varies  greatly  from 
one  year  to  another,  according  to  season.  The  flocks  which  visit 
Britain  and  other  countries  outside  the  breeding  range  of  the  species 
saturally  contain  n  very  large  proportion  of  young  biras.      (A.  N. ) 

VATCR08S,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ware  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  about  96  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah  and  about  60  m. 
W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1880)  628;  (iSgo)  3364,  (1900)  5919 
O899  negroes);  (19x0)  141485.  Waycrossisserved  by  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  railways, 
several  branches  of  the  latter  Intersecting  here.  In  the  dty  is 
the  Bunn-BeO  Institute  (Baptist,  opened  in  1909).  There  are 
large  railway  car  construction  and  repair  shops  here,  and  Way- 
cn36s  is  a  commercial  centre  for  the  forest  products  (naval  stores 
and  lumber)  and  the  cotton,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  melons 
and  pears  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  The  municipality  owns 
the  water-works,  the  water-supply  bdng  obtained  from  artesian 
v^  Before  the  passage  of  the  state  prohibition  law  Waycross 
secured  virtual  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
Raring  a  large  liquor  Ucexkse  fee  ($20,000  in  1883,  increased 
to  $30^000  in  1892).  Waycross  was  settled  in  1870,  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1874  and  became  a  city  in  1909. 

'  A  fuller  account  of  his  discovery,  illustrated  by  Hewitaon  is 
VnA'n  The  Ibis  (1861,  ppw  9^-106,  pL  iv). 


WATLAND,  FRANCIS  (1796-1865),  American  educationist, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  nth  of  March  X796.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  Baptist 
pastor.  The  son  graduated  at  Union  College  in  18x3  and  studied 
medicine  in  Troy  and  in  New  York  City,  but  in  x8x6  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Moses  Stuart.  He  was  too  poor  to  conclude  his  course  in 
theology,  and  in  18X7-182X  was  a  tutor  at  Union  College,  to 
which  after  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  oi 
Boston  he  returned  in  X826  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
In  X827  ht  became  president  of  Brown  University.  In  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  administratbn  he  gradiudly  built 
up  the  college,  improving  academic  discipline,  formed  a  library 
and  gave  scientific  studies  a  more  prominent  place.  He  also 
worked  for  higher  educational  ideals  outside  the  college,  writing 
text-books  on  ethics  and  economics,  and  promoting  the  free 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island  and  especially  (1828)  of  Pro- 
vidence. His  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  System  in  the 
United  States  (1842)  and  his  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown 
University  of  1850  pointed  the  way  to  educational  reforms, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses,  which  were 
only  partially  adopted  in  his  lifetime.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Brown  in  1855,  ^^^  ui  1857-1858  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  September 
X865.  Ha  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  causes,  for  many  years  was  "inspector  of  the  state 
prison  and  Providence  county  jail,'*  president  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  and  active  in  prison  reform  and  local  charities. 
He  was  one  of  the  "  law  and  order  "  leaders  during  the  '*  Dorr 
Rebellion  "  of  1842,  and  was  called  **  the  first  dtixen  of  Rhode 
IsUnd."  His  son  Francis  (1826-1904)  graduated  at  Brown 
in  1846,  and  studied  law  at  Harvard;  he  became  probate  judge 
in  Connecticut  in  1864,  was  lieutenant-governor  in  X869-1870, 
and  in  X872  became  a  professor  m  the  Yale  Law  School,  of  which 
he  was  dean  from  X873  to  1903. 

Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses  and  the  volumes 
already  mentioned,  he  published  Elements  of  Moral  Science  (1835, 
repeatedly  revised  and  translated  into  foreign  languages):  Elements 
of  Political  Economy  (1837).  in  whkh  he  advocated  free-trade; 
the  Limitations  of  tJuman  Responsihilily  (1838);  Domestic  Savery 
Considered  as  a  Scri^nral  Institution  (1845}:  Memoirs  of  Harriet 
Ware  (i8v>);  Memoirs  of  Adontram  Judson  (1853):  Elements  of 
Intdlectual  Philosophy  (1854):  N<^s  on  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Baptist  Churches  (1857);  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel 
(1863);  and  a  brief  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (186a). 

See  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1867)  by  his  sons  Francis  and  Heman  Lincoln ;  the  shorter  sketch 
(Boston,  1891)  by  James  O.  Murray  in  the  "American  Relij^ious 
Leaders  "  series;  and  an  artkle  by  G.  C.  Verplanck  in  vol.  xiv.  of 
the  A  merican  Journal  of  Education. 

WAYLAND  THE  SMITH  (Scand.  Vtiundr,  Ger.  Widani),  hero 
of  romance  The  legend  of  Wayland  probably  had  its  home 
in  the  north,  where  he  and  his  brother  Egill'  were  the  types  of 
the  skilled  workman,  but  there  are  abtmdant  local  traditions  of 
the  wonderful  smith  in  Westphalia  and  in  southern  England. 
His  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  oldest  songs  of  the  Edda,  the 
V mundarhita^  and*  with  considerable  variations,  in  the  prose 
P>0re&jra{<i(Thidrek's  sage),  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  and 
Deor*s  Lament  contain  allusions  to  it.  The  tale  of  Wayiand  falls 
naturally  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  contains  obviously 
mythical  features.  He  was  the  son  of  the  giant  sailor  Wate  and 
of  a  mermaiden.  His  grandfather  was  that  Vilkinus,  king  of 
Norway,  who  lent  his  name  to  the  Vilhina-  or  ]Hbrehssaga, 
Three  brothers  V5lundr,  Egill  and  Slagfil>r  seized  the  swan-maidens 
Hla^gul'r,  Olriin  and  Hervor,  who,  divested  of  their  feather 
dresses,  stayed  with  them  seven  or  eight  years  as  their  wives. 
The  second  part  of  the  story  concerns  Volimdr,  lord  of  the  elves, 
the  cimning  smith,  who,  after  learning  his  art  from  Mime,  then 
from  the  dwarfs,  came  to  the  court  of  King  Ni)>o}^»  And  there 
defeated  in  fight  the  smith  Amilias.  VOlundr's  sword,  Mimung, 
with  which  he  won  this  victory,  was  one  of  the  famous  weapons 
in  German  epic  poetry.    In  the  Dietrich  cycle  it  descended  to 

*  Egill  was  compelled  to  prove  his  skill  as  an  archer  by  shooting 
an  apple  off  the  head  of  hu  three-year-okl  son;  he  is  thus  the 
prototype  of  William  TelL 


Wiyliad'i  loa  Witlidi.  izid  wu  nuudnglr  uiJungcd  by  Hilde- 
brand  loi «  comaoiin  bUde  before  WiltSch'i  G(bt  iiilb  I>ketrich. 
NlNih,  in  Olds  to  Mcurt  VOluodr'i  aeivlcei,  liined  him  by  cutting 
tbeuDcwioFbiiknea,  ud  theanlabliihiedhiinEDaumthy  oni 
paghbouring  iilaod.  The  unitb  ivcngcd  himsdf  by  ttie  sliughln' 
of  N[>Dh'i  Im  tons  uul  ibe  npc  of  hii  diugbta  Bodvildc. 
Be  Ilan  toired  Mny  oa  wmgi  be  hid  piepsred.  The  MDiy  In 
iu  DUkin  ouiUns  bun  m  itriklDg  memblince  to  tbe  myth  of 
Diediliu.  For  the  vengeance  of  VUundi  there  is  »  vety  close 
counlerput  in  tbe  raedievAl  venioni  of  the  vengeuce  of  tfie 
Mooriih  lUve  od  bii  muter.  Tbe  denouement  of  Ihii  tile, 
wliich  mftde  its  fan  mpporance  in  Europcu  Litcnture  In  tbe 
Di  aUJiatlia  tPftta,  Veni«,  j  voIl,  i5ig-ijig)  of  JdvUbui 
Fontuiuifd.  1503],  iidiflerent,  for  the  MooTi&h  slave cutihinuelf 
down  from  a  high  tower.  Tbe  Aaron  of  tbe  Sbakeapearfin  play 
of  Tilui  AiiJrmicui  waa  evmiudly  derived  from  Ihii  >aurce. 

Swords  faihioned  by  Wayland  are  regular  properties  of 
medieval  romance.  King  Rhydderich  gave  one  to  Merlin,  and 
Rimenbild  made  1  umilar  gift  to  Child  Horn.  EngUsb  local 
tradition  placed  Wayland  Smiih'i  fotge  in  a  cave  dose  to  the 
White  Hone  in  Berkihire.  If  a  hone  to  be  (hod,  or  any  broken 
tool  were  left  with  a  sixpenny  fHcce  at  the  cntiance  of  the  cave 
the  rcpain  would  presently  be  executed. 

The  earlietl  olanl  record  of  tbe  Wayland  legend  i>  the  tepie- 
•entation  in  carved  ivory  00  »  ciuket  of  Noithunibrian  KorLmin- 
•hip  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  !.b  century. 
The  fragmenlt  of  thia  casket,  known  as  the  Franks  casket,  came 


Tha  Pnaka  Caikn. 

bto  Ibe  poiseaHon  of  a  pnfeiBor  at  Oermont  in  Auvergne  about 
the  middle  of  the  U*t  century,  and  was  preunled  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franki,  vho  had  bought  it  b  Paris  for  a 
dealer.  Onefragment iainFlorence.  The left.hand compartment 
of  the  front  of  the  casket  shows  Valundi  holding  with  a  pair  of 
tongs  the  skull  of  one  of  NI)^^^b  children,  which  he  is  f  aflhioning 
bi  go  le  The  bo  bod  e«  lus  ee  BodvUdian  her 
endan    alto     ppeai    and  Egdl    who  in     ne  veisi       mad 


VATMB,  AITTHOHT  06    American  so  diei  was  bom 

la  the  township. of  Eaatlown,  Chester  county,  f*ennaylvania, 
oa  tbe  in  of  Jaaoary  i7tj,  of  a  YorkaUre  fuidly.  As  a  boy 
ha  cibltHted  a  marked  beat  toward  a  military  life.  He  «■* 
■ducatcd  In  FhJladelpbia,  and  vai  a  luivcyaT  in  Feou^vania 


and  (t7fijl  In  Nova  Scotia,  ofaere  he  was  agent  for  a  pnpoied 
colony.  He  married  In  1766  and  paued  the  nerl  few  ytin 
on  the  Chester  county  farm  Inherited  from  hll  faiber,  hcjdof 
some  minor  offices  and  after  1774  taking  an  active  p^n  uptn 
various  patriotic  committees.  Having  recruited  and  oifajmrd 
the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  battalion  of  Continental  tnw|a.  hi 
fint  taw  active  service  at  its  bead  in  Canada  during  the  retml 
of  Benedict  Arnold  after  the  (juebec  campaign.  His  crcdlrDl 
behaviour  at  the  ikinnish  of  Three  Klven  led  Philip  SchcyW 
to  place  him  for  some  months  In  commazKl  of  Ttcooderfip. 
While  at  Ihii  pint,  on  tbe  nil  of  February  1777,  he  mi  ixn- 
lo  April  Washington  ordtRd  bin 
of  the  "  Penniylvania  Line  "  at  Morrisloni, 
and  he  rendered  diatinguislied  service  at  Brandywinc  asd 
Germantowo,  and  by  his  coolness  and  courage  at  Monnwelh, 
alter  the  retreat  of  General  Charles  Lee,  did  much  In  an 
the  day  for  the  Americans.  Later  in  177S  polilki] 
necessity  led  to  his  being  tupeneded  by  St  Clair,  his  nnkiot 
officer,  In  the  command  of  the  regular  Pennsylvania  IroopL  boi 
upon  Washington's  recommendation  he  organieed  a  new  Ligbt 
Infantry  colps,  wilh  which  he  performed  Ibe  nwil  dint« 
exploit  of  the  War  of  Independence — the  recapture  of  Sloej 
Point  by  a  midnight  (tlick  (is-ifi  Jtlty  r779)  at  the  poinl  d 
the  bayonet.  This  well-planned  enterprise  aroused  the  grejiea 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country  and  won  (or  Wayne  the 
pf^ular  soubriquet  "  Mad  Anthony.'*  Upon  the  disbandiTJg  c4 
the  Light  Infantry  corps,  Wayne,  agam  m  command  of  ibe 
Pennsylvania  Une,  rendered  eHective  service  In  counierutief: 

the  Pennsylvania  troops.  In  17S1  he  waa  tent  south  10  >iin 
General  Nalhanael  Greene,  but  In  Virginia  was  deBecied  lo 
aid  Lafayette  against  Lord  Comwaliia.  After  tbe  Amtricaa 
success  it  Yorltown,  Wayne  aerved  with  igch  maited  luata 
in  Georgia,  that  tbe  state  rewarded  bim  with  a  large  rice  planla- 
tion  (which  proved  a  financial  failure)  and  Congress  breveted  bna 
tnajor-general.  In  1701  Washington  oBcred  him  the  conmunl 
of  the  tegular  army  with  the  rank  of  major-general  10  £ghl  the 
hostile  Indians  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  who  had  been  Tendered 
tnsirfent  by  their  successes  over  General  Jotiah  Harmar  in  i;ge 
and  General  Arthur  St  Clair  in  ijqi.  and  indirectly  to  coDpel 
the  British  la  yield  tbe  posts  they  held  on  the  American  lidi  of 
the  lakes.  Wayne  spent  the  winter  of  ijgz-iigj  in  reouiiuii 
his  tiv^  near  ^ttsburg  and  in  drilling  them  for  effective  ttrra 
in  Che  TTorganizcd  army.  The  government  continued  lis  cffons 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  allow  white  settlements  beyond  Ibt 
Ohio,  but  a  misuon  in  179]  ended  in  a  failure.  Mcui^ik 
Wayne  had  transferred  his  troops  toFort  Washington(Clncinnati  1 . 
and  upon  learning  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  advanctd 
the  greater  pan  (rf  his  fotco  to  Gteenville,  a  post  on  a  blanch  d 
theGreilMiami, about  80m.  northof  CindnnalL  During  the 
winter  he  alio  established  an  outpost  at  Ibe  seme  of  Si  daii'i 
defeat.      Tbe   Indians   attacked   this   post.    Fort    ftccoverr. 

Late  Ui  July  Wayne's  legion  of  Pegulara,  numbering  ahoul  :o» 

was  reinforced  by  about  1600  Kentucky  mHitla  under  Gcrcri 

Charles  Scott,  and  the  combined  forces  advanced  to  the  juncticr 

the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance  «u 

constructi5.    Here  Wayne  made  a  final  effort  la 

dians,  and  upon  being  rebuffed,  moved  forward  an 

hem  on  the  lolh  of  August  in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Tisihn, 

ughl  near  the  (alls  at  the  Maumee,  and  alm««  under  the  •! 

the  British  poat  Fort  Miami    This  decisive  defeat,  lupplr- 

menled  by  the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  whi 

"^    "  ttie  jrd  of  August  179s,  ri 


.orlh-w 


of  the 


Hi  Us  posilioQ  u  ni 

ig  the  proposed  filibustering  cxpediihnt  frvr 
t  the  Spanish  dominiana,  and  also  took  the  kej 
lake  posts  debvered  up  by  the  British.  Vhi^ 
"  '    Fcnnsylvaiua,  on  tbeiT' 


ce  he  died  at 
December  1796,  and  was  interred  there, 
re  RfBond  to  St  David'a  Cburcl^afd,  lUdDor,  Peiusylvacii. 
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See  dnrlci  J.  Stilly  Mahr-Ceneral  AtUhony  Wayne  and  tJu 
Ptrnmsyhamia  Lmt  (Philadelphn,  1893);  J.  MumeU,  (ed.).  Wayne's 
Ordedy  Beok  «f  Urn  Nortkem  Army  at  Fori  Ticonderota  and  Mount 
ludtp€nd€nu  (Albany,  1859);  Boyer,.i4  Journal  of  Wayne's  Cam- 
paifn  (Cincinnati,  1866);  William  Clark,  A  Journal  of  Major- 
General  Anthony  Waynes  Campaign  aioinst  ike  Shawnee  Indians 
(MSS.  ovncd  by  R.  C  Ballard  Thruston):  HI  P.  Johnston,  The 
Slermine  of  Stony  Point  (New  York,  1900) ;  J.  R.  Spean,  Anthony 
Wayne  {Sew  York,  1903). 

WATMESBORO,  a  borough  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U^.A.,  near  Antietam  Creek,  about  14  m.  S^.  of  Chambers- 
burg,  and  about  65  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.     Pop.  (1890)  381 1  ; 
(1900)  5396;  (iQzo)  7199.   Waynesboro  is  served  by  the  Cumbei> 
land  Valley  and  the  Western  Maryland  railways.   It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  South  Mountain,  and  under  the  borough  are  many 
caves  and  caverns.    A  settlement  was  made  here  about  1734; 
it  WIS  called  Mount  Vernon  for  twenty  years,  and  then  Wallace- 
tovn  (in  honour  of  an  early  settler)  until  the  dose  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  when  it  was  named  Waynesborough  in  honour  of 
Geoaal  Anthony  Wayne;  a  village  was  platted  in  1797;  its 
Charter  as  a  borough,  granted  in  x8i8,  was  repealed  in  1824  but 
was  revived  in  x  830,  the  spelling  being  changed  to  "  Waynesboro." 
See  R*"j«««"  M.  Ncad,  Waynesboro  (Harrisburg,  Pis.,  1900),. 
WATHFLBTB,  WILLUM  (1395-1486),  English  lord  chancellor 
and  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pattene  or 
Patyn,  alias  Barbour,  of  WainOeet,  Lincolnshire  (Magd.  Coll. 
Ozon.  Reg.  f.  84b),  whose  monumental  effigy,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Wainfleet,  now  in  Magdalen  College  Chapel  at  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  in  the  dress  of  a  merchant  His  mother  was  Margery, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton  of  that  ilk  in  Cheshire(Ormerod's 
Cheshire,  iiL  81).    Of  Waynflete's  education  it  is  only  possible 
U>  isaext  that  he  was  at  Oxford  University.   It  has  been  alleged 
that  he  was  a  Wykehamist,  a  scholar  at  Winchester  College  and 
New  College,  Chiord.    But  imless  he  was,  as  is  infprobable, 
the  **  Willelmus  Pattney,  de  eadem,  Sar.  Dioc,"  admitted  in 
U05,  he  was  not  a  scholar  of  Winchester,  and  in  fmy  case  was 
iu>t  a  scholar  of  New  College.   Nor  was  he  a  commoner  In  college 
it  Winchester  or  at  New  College,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  Hall  books,  or  lists  of  those  dining  in  hall,  at  either  college. 
That  he  was  a  day-boy  commoner  at  Winchester  is  possible, 
but  Kerns  unlikely.    He  was  never  claimed  in  his  lifetime  by 
eijjcr  coQoge  as  one  of  its  alumni.   That  he  was  at  Oxford,  and 
probably  a  scholar  at  one  of  the  grammar  schools  there, 
before  passing  on  to  the  higher  facilities,  is  shown  by  a  letter 
of  the  chancdlor  addressed  to  him  when  provost  of  Eton  (Ep. 
Aad.  Ozf.  Hist.  Soc  i.  158)  which  speaks  of  the  university, 
ts  his  '*  mother  who  brought  him  forth  into  the  light  of  knowledge 
ud  nourished  him  with  the  alimony  of  all  the  sciences."    He 
is  probably  the  William  Barbour  who  was  ordained  acolyte  by 
Bishop  Flenuttg  of  Lincoln  on  tlie  sist  of  April  1420  and  sub- 
deacon  on  the  azst  of  January  1421 ;  and  as  "  WOliain  Barbour," 
otherwise  Waynflete  of  Spalding,  was  ordained  deacon  on  the 
iSth  of  March  142 1,  and  priest  on  the  21st  of  January  1426, 
«ith  title  from  Spalding  Priory.   He  may  have  been  the  William 
Waynflete  who  was  iuimitt«i  a  scholar  of  the  King's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  the  6th  of  March  1428  (Exch.  Q.  R.  Bdle.  346, 
Qo.  31),  and  was  described  as  LL.B.  when  receiving  letters  of 
protection  00  the  x  5th  of  July  1429  {Proc.  P.C,  iii.  347)  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  Robert  FitsHugh,  D.D.,  warden  of  the  hall, 
CQ  an  embassy  to  Rome.    For  the  scholars  of  the  King's  Hall 
«tre  what  we  should  call  felkms,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  hall  on  the  3rd  of  April  1360  of  Nicholas  of  Drayton, 
B  C.L.;and  John  Kent,B.A.,  instead  of  two  scholars  who  had  gone 
cff  to  the  French  wars  without  the  warden's  leave  (Cal.  Close 
Rclh).      William  Waynflete,   presented  to   the  vicarage  of 
^kcndleby.  Lines,  by  the  Priory  of  Bardney  (Lincoln,  Ep.  Reg. 
(•  34.  ChuMlIer,  16),  on  the  X4th  of  June  1430,  may  also  have  been 
our  Waynflete.  There  was,  however,  another  William  Waynflete, 
^  was  instituted  rector  of  Wroxhall,  Somerset,  on  the  X7th  of 
*^y  1433  (Wells,  Ep.  Reg.  Stafford),  and  was  dead  when  his 
«?c«ssot  was  appointed  on  the  x8th  of  November  X436  (Wells, 
tp.  Reg.  Stniington).    A  successor  to  the  William  Waynflete 
M  the  King's  HaU  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  April  1434. 


Meanwhile,  our  Waynflete  had  become  headmaster  of  ^HHnchester; 
Mr  William  Wanneflete  being  paid  508.  as  Informator  scolarium, 
teacher  of  the  scholars  of  the  college,  for  the  quarter  beginning 
on  the  24th  of  June  1430  (Win.  CoU.  Bursars'  Roll  8-9  Hen.  VI.) 
and  so  continuously,  under  many  variants  of  spelling,  at  the  rate 
of  £xo  a  year  until  Michaelmas  X44X  {V.C.H.,  Bucks,  ii.  X54). 
He  was  collated  by  Bishop  Beaufort  at  some  date  uxuiscertainable 
(through  the  loss  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Beaufort's  Episcopal 
Register)  to  the  mastership  of  St  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital, 
a  leper  hospital  on  St  Giles'  Hill,  just  outside  the  dty  of  Win- 
chester (Vet.  Mon.  iii.  5)*  The  fii3t  recorded  headmaster  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  John  Melton,  had  been  presented 
by  Wykeham  to  the  mastership  of  this  hospital  in  X393  shortly 
before  his  retirement.  Its  emoluments,  amounting' to. £9,  X2s. 
a  year,  nearly  doubled  the  headmaster's  income. 

Under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  who  had  himself 
founded  two  colleges  in  imitation  of  Wykeham,  and  Thomas 
Bekynton,  king's  secretary  and  privy  seal,  and  other  Wyke- 
hamists, Henry  VI.,  on  the  xx.th  of  October  X440,  founded,  in 
imitation  of  Winchester  College,  "  a  college  in  the  parish  church 
of  Eton  by  Windsor  not  far  from  our  birthplace,"  called  the 
King's  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton  by  Windsor,  as  "  a 
sort  of  fiist-fruits  of  his  taking  the  government  on  himself." 
The  college  was  to  consist  of  a  provost,  xo  priests,  6  choristets; 
25  poor  and  needy  scholars,  25  almsmen  and  a*  magister  infor- 
mator "  to  teach  gratis  the  scholars  and  all  others  coming  from 
any  part  of  England  to  learn  grammar."    Only  two  fellows, 
4  choristers,  2  scholars  and  2tdmsmen  were  named  in  the  charter 
and  probably  were  only  colourably  members.    Waynflete  was 
not,  as  alleged  (Did.  Nat,  Bibg.),  luuned  a  fellow.    On  the  sth 
of  March  X440-X441,  the  king  endowed  the  college  out  of  aUcn 
priories  with  some  £500  a  year,  almost  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  original  endowment  of  Winchester.    On  the  31st  of  July 
X44X  Henry  VI.  went  for  a  week-end  visit  to  Winchester  College 
to  see  the  sdiool  for  himself.    Here  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  impressed  with  Waynflete,  that  at  Michaelmas,  •  1441, 
Waynflete  ceased  to  be  headmaster  of  Winchester.    In  (>ctober 
he  appears  dining  in  the  hall  there  as  a  guest,  and  at  Christmas 
X442  he  received  a  royal  livery,  five  yards  of  violet  cloth,  as 
provost  of  Eton.    Though  reckoned  first  headmaster  of  Eton, 
there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  he  was.    The  school  building 
was  not  begun  till  May  1442  {V.C.H.,  Bucks,  ii.  154).   William 
Westbury,  who  left  New  College,  "  transferring  himself  to  the 
king's  service,"  in  May  X442,  and  appears  in  the  first  extant 
Eton  Audit  Roll  X444-X445  as  headmaster,  was  probably  such 
from-  May  X442.    If  WayuQete  was  headmaster  from  October 
X44X  to  May  X442,  his  duties  must  have  been  little  more  than 
nominal.    As  provost,  Waynflete  procured  the  exemption  of 
the  college  from  archidiaoonal  authority  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  made  the  contract  for  completion  of  the  carpenter's  work 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle  on  the  30th  of  November 
X443.    On  the  2xst  of  December  X443  he  was  sworn  to  the 
statutes  by  Bishop  Bekynton  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  himself  administered  the  oath  to  the  other 
members  of  the  foundation,  then  only  five  fellows  and  eleven 
scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  age.    He  is  credited  with  having 
taken  half  the  scholars  and  fellows  of  Winchester  to  Eton  to 
start  the  school  there.    In  fact,  five  scholars  and  perhaps  one 
commoner  left  Winchester  for  Eton  in  1443,  probably  in  July, 
just  before  the  election.     For  three  of  them  were  admitted 
scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  X9th  of  July,  that 
college,  by  its  second  charter  of  the  xoth  of  July  1443  having  been 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Eton  that  New  College  bore  to 
Winchester;  i.e.  it  was  to  be  recruited  entirely  from  Eton. 
The  chief  part  of  Waynflete's  duties  as  provost  was  the  financing 
and  completion  of  the  buildings  and  establishment.  The  number 
of  scholars  was  largely  increased  by  an  election  of  25  new  ones 
on  the  26th  of  September  X444,  the  income  being  then  £946, 
of  which  the  king  contributed  £j20  and  Waynflete  £18,  or  more 
than  half  his  stipend  of  £30  a  year.  The  full  number  of  70  scholars 
was  not  filled  up  till  Waynflete's  last  year  as  provost,  X446-X447 
(Eton  Audit  Roll).   So  greatly  did  Waynflete  ingratiate  himself 
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.'with  Heniy  that  when  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Henxy's 
uncle,  died  ou  the  nth  of  April  1447,  the  same  day  Henry  wrote 
to  the  chapter  of  Winchester,  the  prior  and  monks  of  St  Swithin's 
cathedral,  to  elect  WaynHete  as  his  successor.  On  the  12th  of 
April  lie  was  given  the  custody  of  the  temporalities,  on  the  isth 
of  April  he  was  elected,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  provided  to  the 
see  by  a  papal  bull.  On  the  13th  of  July  1447  he  was  consecrated 
in  Eton  church,  when  the  warden  and  fellows  and  others  of  his 
old  college  gave  him  a  horse  at  a  cost  of  £6, 13s.  4d.,  and  13s.  4d. 
to  the  boys.  Subsequent  visits  to  Winchester  inspired  Henry 
with  the  idea  of  rebuilding  Eton  church  on  cathedral  dimensions. 
Waynflete  was  assigned  as  the  principal  executor  of  his  "  will " 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  there  was  any  variance  between  the 
executors,  he  was  to  determine  it.  From  1448  to  1450  £3336 
or  some  £100,000  of  our  money  was  spent  on  the  church,  of  which 
Waynflete  with  the  marquis  of  Sufifolk  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
contributed  £700  or  £a  1,000.  The  troubles  which  began  in  1450 
put  a  stop  to  the  work. 

Waynflete,  as  bishop,  lost  no  time  in  following  the  example  of 
Wykeham  and  his  royal  pation  in  becoming  a  college  founder. 
On  the  6th  of  May  1448  he  obtained  licence  in  mortmain  and  on 
the  20th  of  August  founded  at  Oxford  "  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresies  and  errors,  the  increase  of  the  clerical  order  and  the 
adornment  of  holy  mother  church,  a  perpetual  hall,  called 
Seint  Marie  Maudcleyn  Halle,  for  study  in  the  sciences  of  sacred 
theology  and  philosophy,"  to  con^t  of  a  president  and  50 
scholars.  Its  site  was  not  that  of  the  present  college,  but  of 
two  earlier  haUs  called  Boston  and  Hare,  where  the  new  schools 
now  are.  Thirteen  M.A.'s  and  seven  bachelors,  besides  the 
president,  John  Hornley,  B.D.,  were  named  in  the  charter.  The 
dedication  to  Mary  Magdalen  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
hospital  at  Winchester  of  which  the  founder  had  been  master. 
On  St  Wolstan's  Day,  the  XQth  of  January  1448-1449,  Waynflete 
was  enthroned  in  Winchester  cathedral  in  the  presence  of  the 
king;  and,  probably  partly  for  his  sake,  parliament  was  held 
there  in  June  and  July  1449,  when  the  king  frequently  attended 
the  college  chapel,  Waynflete  officiating  (Win.  Coll.  Reg.  Vet.). 
When  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  occurred  in  1450  Waynflete  was 
employed  with  Archbishop  Stafford,  the  chancellor,  to  negotiate 
with  the  rebels  at  St  Margaret's  church,  Southwark,  dose  to 
Winchester  House.  A  full  pardon  was  promised,  but  on  the 
ist  of  August  Waynflete  was  one  of  the  special  commissioners  to 
try  the  rebels.  On  the  7th  of  May  1451  Waynflete,  from  "  le 
peyntcd  chambre  "  in  his  manor  house  at  Southwark,  asserting 
that  his  bishopric  was  canonically  obtained  and  that  he  laboured 
under  no  disqualification,  but  feared  some  grievous  attempt 
against  himself  and  his  see,  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  pope. 
It  is  suggested  {Diet.  Nat.  Bu>g.)  that  this  was  due  to  some 
disturbances  at  Winchester  (Proe.  P.C.  vi.  xo8),  where  one  of 
Cade's  quarters  was  sent  after  his  execution.  But  it  is  more 
likely,  as  suggested  by  Richard  Chandler  {Life  of  Waynflete, 
x8ix),  that  it  was  some  Yorkist  attack  on  him  in  progress  in 
the  papal  court,  to  meet  which  he  appointed  next  day  19  proctors 
jto  act  for  him.  In  the  result  nothing  disturbed  his  peaceable 
possession  of  tl\e  see.  With  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he 
received  Henry  VI.  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Thomas  k  Becket  on 
the  and  of  August  145 1.  When  in  November  the  duke  of  York 
encamped  near  Dartford,  Waynflete  with  three  others  was  sent 
from  the  king's  camp  at  Blackheath  to  propose  terms,  which 
were  accepted.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  on  the  X3th 
of  October  X453  and  baptized  by  Waynflete  the  next  day.  "Hiis 
year  Waynflete  acquired  the  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Stanswick, 
Berks,  from  Lady  Danvers  (Chandler,  p.  87)  for  Magdalen  Hall. 
The  king  became  insane  in  1454.  On  the  death  of  the  chancellor, 
John  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  presided  over  by  the  duke  of  York,  commissioners, 
headed  by  Waynflete,  were  sent  to  Henry,  to  uk  him  to  name 
a  new  chancellor,  apparently  intending  that  Waynflete  should 
be  named.  But  no  answer  could  be  extracted  from  the  king, 
and  after  some  delay  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  seals.  During 
rYork's  regency,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  St  Albans, 
Waynflete  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  privy 


coundi.  With  a  view  to  an  ampler  nte  for  his-college,  WaynSete 
obtained  on  the  5th  of  July  1456  a  grant  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  outside  the  east  gate  at  Oxford  and  on  ibe 
xsth  of  July  licence  to  found  a  college  there.  Having  obtaiaed 
a  papal  bull,  he  founded  it  by  deed  of  the  xath  of  June  1451, 
converting  the  hospital  into  a  college  with  a  president  ami  sb 
fellows,  to  which  college  two  days  later  Magdalen  Hall  surraidcred 
itself  and  its  possessions,  its  members  being  inanpotated  iaio 
"  the  New  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalen." 

Meanwhile  Waynflete  himself  had  been  advanced  to  the  hi^xSL 
office  in  the  state,  the  chancellorship,  the  seals  being  <klivaeti 
to  him  by  the  king  in  the  priory  of  0>ventzy  in  the  pmaaa  of 
the  duke  of  York,  apparently  as  a  person  acceptable  to  bodi 
parties.    On  the  27th  of  October  1457  he  took  pan  in  the  tml 
and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Reginald  Peoodi,  liishop  cf 
Chichester,  who  had  been  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacxm  on  the 
same  day  and  by  the  same  bishop  as  Waynflete  himself.   Oalj 
Pecock's  books  and  not  the  heretic  were  burnt.    As  the  haesy 
consisted  chiefly  in  defending  the  detgy  on  grounds  of  ressoa 
instead  of  authority,  the  proceeding  does  not  show  any  grut 
enlightenment  on  Waynflete's  part.     It  must  have  been  at 
this  time  that  an  addition  was  made  by  Waynflete  to  the  Etoa 
college  statutes,  compelling  the  fellows  to  forswear  the  heresies 
of  John  Wydiffe  and  Pecock.   Waynflete  presided  as  chanctlkt 
at  the  parliament  at  Coventry  in  November  X459,  which,  afur 
the  Yorkist  catastrophe  at  Ludlow,  attainted  the  Yorkist  leaders 
It  was  no  doubt  because  of  this  that,  three  days  before  the  Yoriisi 
attack  at  Northampton,  he  delivered  the  great  seal  to  the  kicg 
in  his  tent  near  Delapre  abbey,  a  nunnery  by  Northamptoc. 
on  the  7th  of  July  1460  (Rot.  Claus.  38  Hen.  VI.  m.  5  d).   itvas 
taken  with  Henry  and  handed  to  the  Yorkist,  Ceoiige  Nc\i!!c 
bishop  of  Exeter,  brother  of  the  kingmaker,  cari  of  Warwick,  ia 
London  on  a  5th  July  following.    Whether,  as  alleged  by  socne. 
Waynflete  fled  and  hid  himself  during  the  period  covered  by  tbe 
battle  of  Wakefield  and  Edward's  fiist  parliament  in  1461,  is 
very  doubtful    A  testimonial  to  his  fidelity  written  by  Hcari 
to  the  pope  on  the  8th  of  November  1460  (Chandler,  346)  moi 
written  while  Henry  was  in  Yorkist  hands.    The  fact  too  thzx 
complaints  laid  before  Edward  IV.  himself  in  August  1461 
of  wrongful  exaction  of  manorial  rights  from  the  tenants  of  the 
episcopal  manor  of  East  Meon,  Hants,  were  decided  in  the  bishop's 
favour  in  parliament  in  the  December  following  (RoC  Pari.  v. 
475)  also  suggests  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  thr 
Yorkists,  though  a  personal  favourite  of  Henry's.    A  gescral 
charter  of  con&rmation  to  him  and  his  successors  of  the  propcxty 
and  rights  of  the  bbhopric  of  Winchester  on  the  ist  of  July  X462 
(Pat.  a  Ed.  IV.)  points  in  the  same  direction.    It  is  certain  thit 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Eton  CoUege.  which 
Edward  aimexed  to  St  George's,  Wim!soi,  in  1463,  deprivis; 
it  of  a  large  part  of  its  possessions.    In  the  earliest  Audit  RcHs 
after  the  restoration  of  the  college  m  1467  there  are  many  entries 
of  visits  of  Provost  Westbury  to  *'  the  lord  of  WincbesUT.'* 
which  in  January  X468-X469  were  for  "  beginning  the  work  of  the 
church  "  "  and  providing  money  for  them."    Why  a  pardon  *as 
granted  to  Waynflete  on  the  xst  of  February  1469  (Pat.  8  Ed. 
IV.  pt.  iii.  m.  x6)  does  not  appear.   On  the  restoration  of  Hcnr> 
VI.  on  the  28th  of  September  X470  Waynflete  wckonocd  han  as 
his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  necesdtated  a  new  pardce. 
granted  a  month  after  Edward's  reinstatement  on  the  3otb  oi 
May  X47X  (Pat.  xx.  Ed.  IV.  pat.  i.  xxl  24),  and  a  loan  to  the  kfc^ 
of  aooo  marks  (£x333,  6s.  84.),  or  some  £40,000  of  oar  mosQ' 
In  the  years  X47x-X47a  to  1474  Waynflete  was  largely  engaged 
in  completing  the  church,  now  called  chapd,  at  Eton,  his  gfaaer 
supplying  the  windows,  and  he  contracted  on  the  xstli  of  Aagcst 
X475  for  the  rood-loft  to  be  made  on  one  side  **  like  to  the  rode 
lofte  in  Bishop  Wykcham's  college  at  Winchester,**  aad  00  the 
other  like  that "  of  the  college  of  St  Thomas  of  Acres  in  Lotuka  " 
In  X479  be  built  the  ante-chapd  at  the  west-end,  as  it  now  staxM^s 
of  stone  from  Headington,  Oxford. 

In  X474  Waynflete,  bdng  the  prindpal  executor  of  Sir  Jobs 
Fastolf,  who  died  in  1459.  leaving  a  much-contested  will,  pro- 
cured the  conversion  of  his  bequest  for  a  coUegiate  drarch  ol 
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Kven  priests  and  seven  almsmen  at  Caistor,  Norfoli,  into  one  for 
leveo  fellows  and  seven  poor  scholars  at  Msgdalen.  In  the  same 
Tear  that  college  took  possession  of  the  alien  priory  of  Sele, 
Sussex,  the  proceedings  for  the  suppression  of  which  had  been 
going  on  since  1469.  The  new,  now  the  old,  buildings  at  Magdalen 
vne  begun  the  same  year,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  altar  on  the  5th  of  May  1474  (Wood,  207). 
Licences  on  the  ist  of  July,  the  22nd  of  July  1477  and  the  X2th  of 
February  1479,  authorized  additions  to  the  endowment.  On  the 
13rd  of  August  1480,  the  college  being  completed,  the  great  west 
tindow  being  contracted  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  that 
at  All  Souls*  College,  a  new  president,  Richard  Mayhew,  fellow 
of  New  College,  was  installed  on  the  23rd  of  August  1480,  and 
statutes  were  promulgated.  Tlie  foundation  is  commonly 
dated  from  this  year  and  not  from  1448,  when  Magdalen  Hall 
was  founded,  though  if  not  dated  from  1448  it  surely  dates  from 
1458,  when  that  hall  and  St  John's  Hospital  were  converted  into 
Magdalen  College.  The  statutes  were  for  the  most  part  a  replica 
of  those  of  New  College,  members  of  which  were,  equally  with 
members  of  Magdalen,  declared  to  be  eligible  for  the  presidency. 
They  jvovided  for  a  head  and  70  scholars,  but  the  latter  were 
divided  mto  40  fellows  and  30  scholars  called  demies,  because 
their  commons  were  half  those  of  the  fellows.  Msgdalen  College 
School  was  established  at  the  gates  and  as  a  part  of  the  college, 
to  be,  like  Eton,  a  free  granunar  school,  free  of  tuition  fees  for  all 
comers,  under  a  master  and  usher,  the  first  master  being  John 
Ankywyll,  a  married  man,  with  a  salary  of  £10  a  year,  the  same 
IS  at  Winchester  and  Eton.'  The  renewal  of  interest  in  chssical 
literature  was  shown  in  the  prohibition  of  the  study  of  sophistry 
by  any  scholar  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  he  had  been 
pronounced  proficient  in  grammaticals.  On  the  22nd  of 
September  14^1  Waynflete  received  Edward  IV.  in  state  at  the 
college,  where  he  passed  the  night,  and  in  July  1483  he  received 
Richard  III.  there  in  even  greater  state,  when  Master  William 
Grocyn,  **  the  Grecian,"  a  fellow  of  New  College,  "  responded," 
Id  divinity.  In  1484  Waynflete  gave  the  college  the  endowment 
for  a  free  grammar  school  at  his  name-place,  Wainfleet,  sufficient 
to  produce  for  the  chantry-priest-schoolmaster  £10  a  year,  the 
same  salary  as  the  headmaster  of  Magdalen  School,  and  buOt 
the  school  which  still  exists  almost  untouched,  a  fine  brick  build- 
ing with  two  towers,  76  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  broad.  The  next  year 
saw  the  appropriation  to  the  college  of  the  Augustinian  Priory 
of  Selbome,  Hants. 

On  the  27th  of  April  i486,  Waynflete,  like  Wykeham,  made 
lu  will  at  their  favourite  manor,  South  or  Bishop's  Waltbam. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  gives  the  same  pecuniary  bequests  to 
Wiutchester  and  New  Colleges  as  to  his  own  college  of  Magdalen, 
bat  the  latter  he  made  residuary  devisee  of  all  his  lands.  He 
died  on  the  zith  of  May  i486,  and  was  buried  in  the  chantry 
dupel  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  behind  the  high  altar  in  Winchester 
atbedral,  which  he  had  erected  in  his  lifetime.  The  effigy  on  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  an  authentic  portrait.  (A.  F.  L.) 

WAYZGOOSB,  a  term  for  the  annual  dinner  and  outing  of 

printers  and  their  employes.    The  derivation  of  the  term  is 

doubtfuL     It  may  be  a  misspelling  for  "wasegoose,"  from 

*ur.  Mid.  Eng.  for  "sheaf,"  thus  meaning  sheaf  or  harvest 

Soose,  the  bird  that  was  fit  to  eat  at  harvest-time,  the  "stubble- 

foose'*  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  ''The  Cook's  Prok>gue." 

It  b  more  probable  that  the  merry-making  which  has  become 

ptrticulariy  associated  with  the  printers'  trade  was  once  general, 

2Dd  an  imiution  of  the  grand  goose-feast  annually  held  at  Waes, 

m  Brabant,  at  Martinmas.  The  relations  of  Enghind  and  Holland 

vtte  formerly  very  ck>se,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  beh'eve  that 

^y  outing  or  yeariy  banquet  might  have  grown  to  be  called 

atOoqQiiny  a  "  Waes-Goose."    It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the 

^cns  dMwM  have  only  survived  in  the  printing  trade,  though  the 

^f^  printers  owed  much  to  their  Dutch  fellow-workers. 

^^i^^'^  the  goose  has  k>ng  a^  parted  company  with  the 

^^ttos*  vayxgoose,  which  is  usually  held  in  July,  though  it 

w  no  fixed  season.    An  unlikely  suggestion  is  that  the  original 

'^'Tzcooie  was  a  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  comrades 

ai  wUch  the  bird  formed  the  staple  eatable. 


WAZtR,  or  ViziEK  (Arabic  watir),  a  minister,  usually  the 
principal  minister  under  a  Mahommedan  ruler.  In  India  the 
nawab  of  Oudh  was  long  known  as  the  nawab  wazir,'the  title 
of  minister  to  the  Mogul  emperor  having  become  hereditary  in 
the  family. 

WAZIRABAO,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Gujranwala  district 
of  the  Punjab,  near  the  right  bimk  of  the  river  Chenab,  62  m. 
N.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1901)  18,069.  It  is  an  important  railway 
junction.  The  main  line  of  the  North-Westem  railway  here 
crosses  the  Chenab  by  the  Alexandra  bridge,  opened  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  1876.  The  branch  to  Sialkot  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Janunu  (51  m.);  another  branch  foUows  the  line 
of  the  Chenab  canal  towards  Multan.  Boat-building  and 
manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  are  carried  on. 

WAZIRISTAN,  a  section  of  the  mountain  tract  in'  the  North- 
west Frontier  Province  of  India,  lying  between  the  Tochi  river 
on  the  north  and  the  Gomal  river  on  the  south.  The  whole  of 
Waziristan  lies  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  the  boundary 
with  Afghanistan  having  been  demarcated  in  1894.  It  forms 
two  political  agencies,  but  only  a  portion,  consisting  of  the  Tochi 
valley,  with  an  area  of  about  700  sq.  m.  and  a  population  (1903) 
of  94,670,  is  directly  administered.  Northern  Waziristan  has 
an  area  of  about  2310  sq.  m.,  and  southern  Waziristan  an  area 
of  about  2734  sq.  m. 

The  Tochi  and  the  Gomal  rivers  enclose  Waziristan,  their 
affluents  rising  to  the  west  of  that  country  in  the  uphmd  valleys 
of  Shawal'and  Birmal,  and  flowing  north  and  south  to  a  junction 
with  the  main  streams.  Between  the  two  rivers  stretches  the 
central  dominating  range  of  Waziristan  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, geologically  connected  with  the  great  limestone  ranges 
of  the  Suliman  lulls  to  the  south,  and  dominated  by  the  great 
peaks  of  Shuidar  (Sheikh  Haidar)  and  Pirghal,  both  of  them 
between  11,000  and  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  inferior 
to  the  Khaisargarii  peak  of  the  Takht-i-Suliman.  From  these 
peaks  westwards  a  view  is  obtained  across  the  grass  slopes  and 
cedar  woods  of  Birmal  and  Shawal  (lying  thousands  of  feet 
below)  to  the  long,  serrated  ridges  of  the  central  watershed  which 
shuts  o£r  the  plains  of  GhaznL  To  the  eastward  several  lines  of 
drainage  strike  away  for  the  Indus,  breaking  through  parallel 
folds  and  flexures  of  the  mountains,  of  which  the  conformation 
is  here  distinctly  observable,  although  not  so  marked  as  it  is 
south  of  the  GomaL  These  lines  of  drainage  are,  as  ustial,  the 
main  avenues  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  They 
are  the  Khaisora  and  the  Shakdu  on  the  north,  which,  uniting, 
join  the  Tochi  south  of  Bannu,  and  the  Tank  Zam  (which  is  also 
called  Khaisor  near  its  head)  on  the  south.  The  two  former  lead 
from  the  frontier  to  Rasmak  and  Makin,  villages  of  some  local 
importance,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Shuidar;  and  the.  latter 
leads  to  Kaniguiam,  the  Waziri  capital,  and  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable iron  trade.  Kaniguiam  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Piighal 
mountain. 

Amongst  the  mountainis  of  Waziristan  there  is  much  fine 
scenery  and  a  delightful  climate.  Thick  forests  of  ilex  clothe 
many  of  the  spurs,  which  reach  down  to  the  grassy  deodar- 
covered  uplands  of  Birmal  on  the  west;  and  the  spreading  poplar 
attains  magnificent  dimensions  amongst  the  flats  and  plateaus 
of  the  eastern  slopes.  The  indigenous  trade  of  the  country 
is  inconsiderable,  although  Waziri  iron  is  much  esteemed.  The 
agricultural  products  are  poor,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  priest-ridden  people  is  significant  of  the  endurance  of 
many  hardships,  even  of  chronic  starvation.  The  most  notable 
product  of  the  country  is  the  Waziri  breed  of  horses  and  donkeys. 
The  latter  especially  deserve  to  rank  as  the  best  of  their  kind 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  if  not  in  all  India. 

The  geologkal  formation  of  Waziristan  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  contiguous  frontier.  Recent  subaqueous  deposits  have  been 
disturbed  by  a  central  upheaval  of  limestone;  the  lower  hills  are 
soft  in  composition  and  easily  weather-worn,  the  slopes  are  rounded, 
and  laive  masses  of  detritus  have  collected  in  the  nullah  beds  and 
raised  their  levd.  Through  these  deposits  heavy  rain-floods  have 
forced  their  way  with  many  bends  and  curves  to  the  plains,  enclosing 
within  each  curve  a  "  warn  "  or  "  raphza,"  whkh  slopes  gradually 
to  the  hills  and  affords  the  only  available  space  for  irrigation  and 
agriculture.    A  "  wam  "  is  a  gently  sloping  open  ^Mce,  generally 
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raised  but  slightly  above  the  river  levd.  A  "  raghza  "  diffen  from 
a  "  warn  "  in  odng  on  a  highef  level  and  often  bevond  the  reach  of 
irrigation.  Pasture  is  found  abundantly  in  the  hills,  but  cultivation 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  main  streiams.  Passing  up  and  down  these 
main  water<our8e8,  there  is  an  appearance  of  great  fertility  and 
wealth,  which  is  entirely  due  to  these  thriving  strips  of  vodure, 
their  restricted  and  narrow  limits  being  hardly  visible  from  the  river 
beds.>  From  above,  when  viewed  from  the  flanking  ridges,  the  vast 
extent  of  hill  country,  neither  high,  nor  impoang,  nor  difficult  of 
access,  but  invariably  stony  and  rough,  compares  strongly  with  the 
narrow  bands  of  enclosed  cultivation  winding  about  like  green 
ribbons,  and  marking  the  course  of  the  main  streams  from,  the  snow- 
covered  peaks  to  the  plains.  The  physiography  of  Waxiristan  is 
that  of  the  Kurram  to  the  north  rather  than  tnat  of  the  Suliman 
hills  to  the  south. 

The  Waziris  are  the  largest  tribe  on  the  frontier,  but  their 
state  of  civilization  is  very  low.  They  are  a  race  of  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  the  Waziri  name  is  execrated  even  by  the 
neighbotuing  Mahonuncdan  tribes.  Mahommedans  fzxMn  a 
settled  district  often  regard  Waziris  as  utter  barbarians,  and 
seem  inclined  to  deny  their  title  to  belong  to  the  faith.  They 
have  been  described  as  being  "  frec-bom  and  mxtrderous,  hot- 
headed and  light-hearted,  self-respecting  but  vain."  The  poverty 
of  their  country  and  the  effort  required  to  gain  a  subsistence  in 
it  have  made  the  Waziris  a  hardy  and  enduring  race.  Their 
physique  is  imcommonly  good,  and  thdugh  on  the  average  short 
of  stature,  some  extremely  tall  and  large  men  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  They  are  generally  deep-chested  and  compact 
of  build,  with  a  powerful  muscular  development  common  to 
the  whole  body,  and  not  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  as  is  the  case 
with  some  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalayas.  As  mountaineers  the 
Waziris  would  probably  hold  their  own  with  any  other  Pathan 
tribe  of  the  frontier. 

Except  in  a  few  of  the  highest  hills,  which  are  well-wooded, 
the  Waziri  coimtry  is  a  mass  of  rock  and  stones,  bearing  a 
poor  growth  of  grass  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  dark  evergreen 
bushes;  progress  in  every  direction  except  on  devious  paths 
known  to  the  natives  is  obstructed  by  precipices  or  by  toilsome 
stony  ascents;  and  knowledge  of  the  topography,  a  mere 
labyrinth  of  intricate  ranges  and  valleys,  comes  only  as  the  result 
of  long  acquaintance.  Broken  ground  and  tortuous  ravines, 
by  making  crime  easy  and  precaution  against  attack  difficult, 
have  fostered  violence  among  the  people  and  developed  in  them 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  prudence  and  alertness.  In  a>n- 
sequence  of  his  isolation  the  Waziri  has  become  independent, 
self-reliant  and  democratic  in  sentiment.  Through  the  in- 
accessibility of  his  own  country  to  lowlanders,  combined  with 
the  proximity  of  open  and  fertile  tracts  inhabited  by  races  of 
inferior  stamina,  he  has  developed  into,  a  confirmed  raider; 
and  the  passage  through  his  country  of  mountain  footpaths, 
connecting  India  with  Afghanistan,  has  made  him  by  frequent 
opportunity  a  hereditary  highwayman  as  well.  The  women 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  amongst  most  Pathan  tribes,  and  are 
frequently  unfaithful.  The  ordinary  punishment  of  adultery 
b  to  put  the  woman  to  death,  and  to  cut  off  half  the  right  foot 
of  the  man.  Amongst  Waziris  also,  as  amongst  other  Pathans, 
the  blood-feud  is  a  national  institution. 

The  Waziris,  who  number  some  40,000  fighting  men  altogether, 
are  divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  Darwesh  Khcl  (30,000) 
and  the  Mahsuds  (8000) ,  with  two  smaller  sections.  The  Darwesh 
Khel,  the  more  settled  and  civilized  of  the  two,  inhabit  the  lower 
hills  bordering  on  Kohat  and  Bannu  districts,  and  the  ground 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kurram  river,  between  Thai  on  the 
north  and  the  Tochi  Valley  on  the  south.  The  Mahsuds,  who 
inhabit  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Tochi  Valley  on 
the  north  and  the  Gomal  river  on  the  south,  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  evil  name  as  the  most  confirmed  raiders  on  the 
border;  but  they  are  a  plucky  race,  as  active  over  the  hills 
as  the  Afridis,  and  next  to  them  the  best-armed  large  tribe  on 
the' frontier.  The  Mahsud  country,  especially  that  part  within 
reach  of  British  posts,  is  more  difficult  even  than  Tirah.  To 
the  south  and  east  it  is  girt  by  an  intricate  belt  of  uninhabited, 
generally  waterless  hills  and  ravines.  To  the  north  a  zone  of 
Darwesh  Khel  territory,  not  less  than  ao  m.  in  width,  hilly 


and  difficult,  separates  the  Mahsuds  from  the  TxiiL  Tbr 
Tochi  Valley  is  inhabited  by  a  degraded  Pathaa  tribe,  knomi 
as  Dauris,  who  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  mdcr 
British  protection  since  1895.  In  dealing  with  the  Makssds 
it  must  be  remembered  that  from  WanH  to  Tank,  from  Tank 
to  Bannu,  and  from  Bannu  to  Datta  Khel,  or  for  a  distance  0^ 
over  200  m.,  British  territory  is  open  to  Mahsud  depredatkoi 
This  length  of  frontier  is  equid  to  the  whole  Thal-Kohat-Pcsb- 
war-Malakand  line,  covering  the  ei^t  or  ten  tribes  that  toek 
part  in  the  frontier  risings  of  1897.  So  that  the  Ma>»^T!^  thould 
really  be  compared  with  the  whole  of  those  ten  tribes»  and  wt 
with  any  single  one. 

British  expeditions  were  needed  against  vaiioiis  sectioits  d 
the  Waziris  in  1852,  1859,  x86o,  x88o,  zS^x,  1894,  X897  sad 
X903. 

The  success  of  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  in  subdoing  the  vfld 
tribes  of  Baluchistan  had  led  to  a  similar  attempt  to  open  19 
Waziristan  to  British  dvilization;  but  the  Pathan  is  mask 
more  democratic  and  much  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  his 
maliks  than  is  the  Baluchi  to  the  authority  of  his  dtath;  and 
the  policy  finally  broke  down  in  1894,  when  the  Waziris  made 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  British  DeUmitatioa  Cca- 
nussion  at  Wana.  The  Co^uiission  had  been  appointed  to 
settle  the  botmdary  with  the  Afghans,  and  the  Waziris  regarded 
it  as  the  final  threat  to  their  independence.  The  attack- vas  1 
delivered  with  such  determination  that  the  tribesmen  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  friend  could  be  distinguished  from  foe.  A  lai^r 
force  of  11,000  British  troops  subsequently  traversed  the  tribal 
country,  destroyed  their  towers  and  dictated  terma,  <»e  of  wiuch 
was  that  the  Tochi  Valley  should  be  occupied  by  British  gurissos. 
But  still  there  was  trouble,  which  led  to  the  Tochi  expedition  d 
x897^  and,  in  spite  of  the  further  lessons  taught  the  Wazzris 
in  two  expeditions  in  1902,  the  attempt  to  "  Sandcnacise " 
Waziristan  was  given  up  by  Lord  Curson.  The  British  garrisons 
in  the  Tochi  and  Gomal  valleys  were  withdzawn,  and  i^o 
corps  of  tribal  militia,  from  1300  to  1500  strong,  were  graduaSy 
formed  to  replfMX  the  British  troops. 

See  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  WoMtri  Pasito,  by  J.  G.  Immer 
(Calcutta.  1902):  P^get  and  Mason's  Proniitr  Expe£ii«iu  (1S&4}: 
Mahsud  Ifanrs  Operations  (1903),  Blue-book. 

WAZZiN,  a  small  hillside  town,  60  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Fer, 
Morocco.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  country  round, 
and  manufactures  a  coarse  white  woollen  doth  with  rou^h 
surface  from  which  the  hooded  cloaks  (called  jeftf&s)  are  made. 
Its  proudest  name  is  Dir  D'manah — House  oif  Safety— as  it  is 
sanctuary  for  any  who  gain  its  hmits,  on  account  ol  the  toict> 
of  a  sainted  Idrisi  Sharif,  who  lived  there  in  x  727.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  his  descendflints. 

WEALD,  THE.  a  district  in  the  south-east  of  En^auL    Ii 
includes  the  portions  of  Sussex,  Kent  and  Suney  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  North  and  South  Downs— a  district  of 
Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  encircled  by  Upper  Cretaceous  hiGs. 
It  extends  from  Frensham  and  Petersfidd  on  the  Hanqiakke 
borders  to  the  English  Channel  between  Folkestone  and  East- 
bourne.   With  the  exception  of  the  easternmost  part,  it  drabs 
by  rivers  running  northward  and  southward  throu^  gaps  in  the 
Downs,  the  origin  of  which  is  considered  under  that  heading. 
The  Weald  was  formerly  covered  by  the  forest  of  Andirdedcah 
or  Andredsweald  ("  the  wood  or  forest  without  habiutioas  "O. 
which  was  120  m.  in  length  and  about  30  in  greatest  bevadih. 
About  x66o  the  total  area  under  forest  was  estimated  at  over 
200,000  acres.    The  chief  remains  of  the  andent  fonesu  are 
Ashdown,  St  Leonards  and  Tilgate,  and  the  nomcndataze  c^tea 
indicates  the  former  extent  of  woodland,  as  in  the  case  of  Hunt- 
pierpoint  (Jkurst  meaning  wood),  Midhurst,  Femhurst,  BBEsfs- 
hurst,  Ashurst  and  many  others.    The  forests  were  interspersed 
with  lagoons;  and  the  rainfall  being  very  great  caused  marsbcs, 
but  it  abated  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  WeaUra 
forests  for  fuel  in  the  extensive  ironworks  that  formerly  cxbt«d 
in  the  district.    The  locality  best  preserving  the  ancient  chai> 
acter  of  the  Weald  is  the  hilly  district  in  the  centre,  fonstrg  a 
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pactuciqae  broken  range  mnnmg  east  and  west  under  the  name 
of  the  Forest  Ridges.  This  forms  the  main  water-parting  of  the 
Weiki,  dividing  the  Vale  of  Sussex  from  the  Vale  of  Kent;  and 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  iron  industry  which  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Romans  and  probably  earlier,  reached  its  highest  importance 
in  the  x6th  and  xyth  centuries,  and  was  maintained  even  till  the 
early  years  of  the  X  9th  century.  The  Andredesleah  had  an  early 
histotkal  interest  as  forming  a  physical  barrier  which  kept  the 
South  Saxons  isolated  bom  other  Saxon  kingdoms.  Descending 
fiom  over  sea  upon  the  coastal  district  of  Sussex,  to  which  they 
gave  name,  towards  the  dose  of  the  5th  century,  they  populated 
it  thickly,  and  maintained  independence,  in  face  of  the  accretions 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

WBALDEHt  in  geology,  a  thick  series  of  estuarine  and  fresh- 
water deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  devdopment  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and.  Sussex.  In  the 
type  area  it  is  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  a  broad  anticlinal 
fokl  from  which  the  higher  Cretaceous  beds  have  been  removed. 
The  Wealden  rocks  lie  in  the  central  part  of  this  anticline  between 
the  escarpments  of  the  North  and  South  Downs;  they  extend 
eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Haslemere  and  Elland 
Chapel  to  the  west  between  Pevensey  and  Hythe.  This  formsr 
ticn  is  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  Weald  Clay  above  and 
the  Hastings  Sands  below.  The  Weald  Clay  which  occupies  the 
central,  upland  part  of  the  area  from  Horsham  to  the  sea  coast 
ccosisU  of  dark  brown  and  blue  ckys  and  shales,  occasionally 
mottled  in  the  neighbouxhood  of  sandy  lentides,  which  together 
with  calcareous  sandstones,  shdly  limestones  and  nodular  iron- 
stones take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  series.  About  Horsham 
the  Weald  Oay  is  1000  ft.  thick,  but  it  decreases  in  an  eastward 
direction;  at  Tunbridge  it  is  only  600  ft.  Certain  subordinate 
beds  within  the*  Weald  Clay  have  received  distinctive  names. 
**  Horsham  stone  "  is  a  calcareous  flaggy  sandstone/  often  ripple 
marked,  usually  leas  than  5  ft.  thick,  which  occurs  at  about  120  ft. 
above  the  base  of  the  Clay.  "  Sussex  marble  "  is  the  name  given 
to  more  than  one  of  the  high  limestone  beds  which  are  mainly 
compooed  of  a  large  form  of  Paludina  (P.  fitniorum) ;  some  of  the 
lower  Kmrttonr  layers  contain  a  small  species  (P.  sussexiensis). 
The  Sussex  marble  (proper)*  occurs  about  100  ft.  below  the  top 
of  the  days;  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  limestone  bands, 
and  its  tWirWt«^«  varies  from  6  ft.  to  a  in.;  it  is  known  also  as 
Bcthersden  marble,  Petworth  marUe,  Laughton  stone,  &c. 
It  has  been  widdy  used  in  the  Weald  district  in  church  architec- 
ture and  for  polished  mantdpieces.  The  ironstones  were 
fcrmcxiy  smdted  in  the  western  part  of  the  area. 

The  Hastings  Sands  are  divisible  into  three  main  sabdivistons: 
the  Tunbridge  ^{dls  Sand,  the  Wadhunt  Qay  and  the  Aahdown 
Sand.  Like  the  overiying  Weald  Clay  this  series  thickens  as  a  whole 
tofvaids  the  wert.  In  the  west,  the  Tunbridge  Wdls  Sand  is  scpa- 
nted  into  an  uppcr.and  lower  division  by  the  thickenii^  of  a  bed  of 
day— the  Grinstcad  Clay — which  in  the  east,  about  Rjre,  &c.,  is  quite 
thin;  at  Cuckfidd  a  second  day  bed  15  ft.  thick  divides  the  upper 
divisaoa.  The  upper  beds  of  the  lower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  cause 
food  landscapes  around  West  Hoathly  and  near  East  Grinstcad. 
The  Wadhuxst  Clay  n  voy  constant  in  character;  near  the  base  it 
frequently  contains  day-ironstone,  which  in  former  times  was  the 
sum  aooice  of  tumAy  lor  the  Wealden  iron  industry.  Much  of  the 
htfher  portion  of  tae  Hastings  Sand  country  is  made  of  the  Ashdown 
^aoda,  consisting  of  sand,  MoSt  sandstones-  and  subordinate  clay 
bends;  in  the  tut,  however,  day  u  strongly  devdoped  at  the  base 
of  this  group,  and  at  Fairltght  is  more  thui  360  ft.  thick,  while  the 
nady  portion  is  only  X50  ft.  These  clays  with  sandy  layers  are 
known  as  the  Faiflight  Clays.  Beds  of  hpute  are  found  m  these 
b«ds,  and  a  calcareous  sandstone,  called  T'lgate  stone,  occurs  near 
the  top  of  the  Ashdown  Sands  and  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay.  The  old 
to«'n  of  Hastings  is  built  on  Ashdown  ^and,  but  St  Leonards  is 
mainly  on  Tunbridge  Wdb  Sand. 

,  Wealden  beds  occur  on  the  southern  skle  of  the  Isle  of  Wurht  and 

m  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  Dorw^tshire.    The  Wealden  anticline  can 

w  traced  across  the  Channd  into  the  Baa  Boulonnais.    A  separate 

WcaSden  ana  exists  in  north  Germany  between  Brunswick  and 

Btttbda,  in  the  Ostervald  and  Tcutobeiger  Wald,  where  the 

KJcwtv  Sandstone  (150  ft.)  correwponds  to  the  Hastings  Sands  and 

tbe^lAdcrthon  (70-xoo  ft.)  to  the  Weald  Clay.   The  former  contains 

™aMe  Qosl  beds,  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Obernkirchcn. 

v^^aad  a  mod  bnikling.  stone. 

T>e  fosds  of  the  Wealden  beds  comprise  freshwater  shdlfish. 

U«w.  Paiateo,  Mcfano^m.  Cymu;  and  estuarine  and  marine 


forms  such  as  OstreOf  Exotyn  and  MylUus.  An  interestinir  series 
of  dinosaurs  and  pterodactyles  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wealden 
of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  whkb  Iguanodon  is  the 
best  known — a  huge  number  of  almost  entire  skdetons  of  this  genua 
were  disa>vered  in  some  buried  Cretaceous  valleys  at  Bernissart  in 
Bdgium;  other  forms  are  Heterosuchus^  Omitkochcirta,  Omitkofsis, 
Cimoliosaurus  and  Titanosawnu.  Among  the  plant  remains  are 
Chora,  Benneitites,  EqutsUiUs^  FiUonia,  Sagenopteris  and  TkuiUes. 
The  fishes,  plants  and  reptiles  of  these  formations  possess  a  decidedly 
Jurassic  aspect,  and  for  this  reason  several  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  retaininff  the  Wealden  rocks  in  that  system,  and  the  dose  re- 
lationship between  this  formation  and  the  underlying  Purfoeckian* 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  tends  to  support  this  view. 

See  Ckbtacbous,  Nbocomian,  Purbeckian;  also  W.  Topley. 
"  Geok)gy  of  the  Wcakl,"  JImi.  GeoL  Smvty  (London,  1875). 

(J.  A.  H.) 

WEALTH,  etymologically  the  condition  of  wdl-bdng,  pros- 
perity in  its  widest  sense.  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Old 
English,  but  is  a  Middle  En^^ish  formation,  voeltke,  on  the  O.  Eng. 
loeia,  well-being,  from  tod,  wdl,  cognate  with  Dan.  td,  Ger. 
wokl.  The  orij^oal  meaning  survives  in  the  Prayer  for  the  King's 
Hajesty  of  the  Eng^Ush  Bock  of  Common  Prayer,  "  Grant  him  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  live,"  and  in  "commonwealth," 
i.e.  good  of  the  body  politic,  hence  applied  to  the  body  politic 
Itself. 

In  eomomics,  wealth  is  most  commonly  defined  as  consisting 
of  all  useful  and  agreeable  things  which  possess  exchange  value, 
and  this  again  is  generally  regarded  as  coextensive  with  all 
desirable  things  except  those  which  do  not  involve  labour  or 
sacrifice  for  their  acquisition  in  the  quantity  desired.  On 
analysis  it  will  be  evident  that  this  definition  implies,  directly, 
preliminary  conceptions  of  utility  and  value,  and,  indirectly,  of 
sacrifice  and  labour,  and  these  terms,  familiar  though  they  may 
appear,  are  by  no  means  simple  and  obvious  in  their  meaxiing. 
Utility,  for  the  purposes  of  economic  reasoniag,  is  usually  held 
to  mean  the  capadty  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve  a  purpose 
(J.  S.  Mill),  and  in  this  sense  is  dearly  a  much  wider  term  than 
wealth.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air,  good  temper  and  pleasant 
manners,  an^  all  the  infinite  variety  of  means  of  gratification, 
material  and  immaterial,  are  covered  by  utility  as  thus  defined. 
Wealth  is  thus  a  spedes  of  utility,  and  in  order  to  separate  it 
from  other  spedes  some  differentia  must  be  found.  This, 
according  to  the  general  definition,  is  exchange  value,  but  a  h'ttle 
reflection  will  show  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  rather  to 
contrast  value  with  wealth.  "  Value,"  says  Ricardo,  expanding 
a  thought  of  Adam  Smith,  "  essentially  differs  from  riches,  for 
value  depends  npt  on  abundance  but  on  the  difficulty  qt  facility  of 
production."  According  to  the  wdl-known  tables  ascribed  to 
Gregory  King  (X648-X7X2),  a  defidency  of  a  small  amount  in  the 
annual  supply  of  corn  will  raise  its  value  far  more  than  in  pro- 
portion; but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  argue  that  this  rise  in 
value  indicated  an  increase  in  an  important  item  of  national 
wealth.  Again,  as  the  mines  of  a  country  are  exliausted  and  its 
natural  resources  otherwise  impaired,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
remainder  may  take  place,  and  as  the  free  gifts  of  nature  are 
appropriated  they  become  valuable  for  exchange;  but  the 
country  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  mudi  the  wealthier  in  con- 
sequence. And  these  difficulties  are  rather  increased  than 
diminished  if  we  substitute  for  value  the  more  familiar  concrete 
term  "  mone>'-price  " — for  the  contrast  between  the  quantity 
of  wealth  and  its  nominal  value  becomes  more  sharply  marked. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  total  money  value  of  the 
national  inventory  a  decb'ne  were  observed  to  be  in  progress, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  as  is  quite  possible,  an  increase  was 
noticed  in  the  quantity  of  all  the  important  items  and  an 
improvement  in  thrir  quality,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with 
common  sense  to. say  that  Uie  wealth  of  the  country  was  in- 
creasing and  not  decreasing. 

So  great  are  these  difficulties  that  some  economists  (e.g, 
Ricardo)  have  proposed  to  take  utility  as  the  direct  measure  of 
wealth,  and,  as  H.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,  if  double  the 
quantity  meant  double  the  utility  this  would  be  an  easy  and 
natural  procedure.  But  even  to  the  same  individual  the  increase 
in  utility  is  by  no  means  simply  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
quantity,  and  the  utility  of  different  commodities  to  different 
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individuab»  and  a  fortiori  of  diffaeDt  amounts,  Is  proverbiaL 
The  very  same  things  may  to  the  same  individual  be  productive  of 
more  utility  simply  owing  to  a  change  in  his  tastes  or  habits,  and 
a  different  distributi<m  of  the  very  same  things,  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  might  indefinitely  change  the  quantity 
of  utility;  but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  wealth  had 
increased  because  it  was  put  to  better  uses. 

We  thus  seem  thrown  back  on  value  as  the  essential 
characteristic,  allowance  being  made  for  any  change  in  the 
standard  of  value;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Some  things  that  undoubtedly  possess  value  or  that  can  command 
a  price  are  inunaterial,  e.g.  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  physician 
or  the  song  of  a  prinut  donna^  and,  although  perhaps  the  skill 
of  a  workman  (in  any  grade  of  the  sodal  scale)  might  be  considered 
as  attached  to  the  man,  as  a  coal  mine  is  attached  to  a  place, 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  popular  usage  to  consider  skill 
as  immaterial,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  seems  equally  natural 
prima  fade  to  confine  the  term  wealth  to  material  things  in  the 
common  sense.  Again,  the  credit  system  of  a  country  is  a  product 
of  great  Ubour  and  sacrifice,  it  is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
production  of  its  material  wealth  in  the  narrowest  sense,  and  it 
certainly  commands  a  pecuniary  value,  and  yet  credit  is  more 
generally  held  to  be  a  representative  rather  than  a  part  of  wealth, 
owing  apparently  to  its  insubstantial  character.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  materiality  some  writers  have  insisted  on  relative 
permanence  and  possibility  of  accumulation  as  essential  attributes 
of  wealth,  and  have  thus  still  further  narrowed  the  scope  of  the 
definition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  on  many  grounds  desirable 
in  economics  to  use  terms  as  far  as  possible  in  their  popular 
acceptations;  but  this  rule  must  always  be. subordinate  to  the 
primary  object  in  view.  In  nearly  every  department  of  know- 
ledge in  which  popular  terms  have  been  retained  it  has  been  found 
necessary  either  constantly  to  use  qualifying  adjectives  where 
the  context  is  not  a  sufficient  guide,  and  in  some  cases,  when 
analysis  discloses  very  different  elements,  to  make  a  selection. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  foimd  convenient  to  use  a  term  with 
some  variation  in  the  definition  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
subject  in  hand.^  Applying  these  rules  to  tiie  definition  of  wealth, 
perhaps  the  best  solution  is  that  which  is  generally  connected 
with  German  economists  {e.g.  Adolf  von  Held).  Wealth  consists 
of  utilities,  and  in  the  ffist  great  department  of  economics — 
the  consumption  of  wealth —  it  is  utility  with  which  we  are 
principally  concerned — the  idea  of  value,  for  example,  being 
overshadowed.  The  most  general  law  of  the  constmiption  of 
wealth  is  that  successive  portions  of  any  stock  give  a  diminishing 
amount  of  utility  when  consumed.  Then  in  the  department 
of  the  production  of  wealth  the  most  important  characteristics 
are  the  labour  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  put  the  utilities  desired 
into  the  things  and  to  place  the  things  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  idea  of  value  is  again  secondary  and  subordinate.  We  can 
readily  see  the  part  played  by  nature,  Ubour  and  capital  re- 
spectively in  the  production  of  any  commodity  without  con- 
sidering the  efects  on  its  value  of  the  various  factors;  we  can 
understand  the  principles  of  division  of  labour  and  of  the 
relative  productiveness  of  large  and  small  industries  without 
entering  into  questions  of  value  except  in  the  most  general 
manner.  In  the  department  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  the 
fundamental  conception  is  the  right  of  appropriation;  and 
accordingly  J.  S.  ^lill  very  properly  commences  this  part  of 
his  subject  by  an  account  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
socialistic  and  individual  systems  of  property.  It  is  quite 
possible  under  the  former  to  conceive  of  aJl  the  distribution  being 
made  without  any  exchange  and  with  reference  simply  to  the 
wants  or  the  deserts  of  the  members  of  the  society.  'Dius  it  is 
not  until  we  arrive  at  the  department  of  the  exchange  of  wealth 
that  the  characteristic  of  value  becomes  predominant,  although 
of  course  value  is  closely  connected  with  utility  and  labour  and 
ncrifice. 

'  On  the  uses  and  difficulties  of  definitions  in  political  economy 
compare  H.  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Politieal  Economy,  bk.  L  cb.  ii., 
•ad  J.  N.  Keyntt's  Scope  and  Ilethod  of  Political  Economy, 


Usually,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  m  most  cases  aaiytlac 
which  can  f  airiy  be  classed  as  wealth  in  one  depaztneat  is  abo 
wealth  in  the  others,  and  thus  the  definition  is  reached  thi 
wealth  in  general  consists  of  all  "  fonsumaMr  utilities  wtack 
require  labour  for  their  production  and  can  be  apprapdud 
and  exchanged."  It  only  remains  to  add  that  **  utilities  '*  aij 
be  divided  into  "  inner  "  and  ^*  outer  "  (to  tzansUte  tbe  (jcmua 
Uterally) — the  "  inner "  being  such  as  are  simply  aomtes  of 
personal  gratification .  to  their  possessor,  e.g,  a  good  car  ior 
music;  the  "  outer  "  utilities  again  may  be  divided  into  "  free  ** 
and  "  economic,"  the  former,  as  a  rule,  e.g.  snnligjit,  not  ha^ 
the  result  of  labour  and  not  capable  of  approfwiatioo  or  cMsisaft, 
and  the  latter  as  a  rule  possessing  nch  of  these  marks.  It 
is  these  "  economic  utilities  "  which  constitute  wealth  in  the 
specific  sense  of  the  term,  althou^  its  use  may  be  extended 
by  analogy  to  include  *l!ffffltf  all  utiMtifSi 


See  A.  Marshall,  PrhicipUs  of  Economics  (1907);  J.  B.  OsA, 

■  WeaUh  (1886)  and  Distribmtiom  of 

,  Plutology 
{1888)1  and  J.  Sw  KKhtAsm,  PrincipUs  cf  PoUikoi  Et^^j 


PhUosofity  of  WeaUh  (1886)  and  DistribmUom  of  Weallk  (1699 : 
W.  E.  lieara,  Plutdon  (1864):  F.  A.  WaUrer,  PoUUud  Eammj 


(1903). 
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WEAPOH  (O.  Eng.  wStpen,  d.  Dn.  wapen,  Gcr.  Wappe,  ite 
Wappen,  a  coat  of  arms,  bersldic  shield),  any  xttstnuDesi  of 
offence  or  defence,  more  usually  a  term  confined  to  of  cosve 
or  attacking  instruments.  The  general  sketch  of  the  hxsxacj 
and  devdopment  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  is  ghts 
under  Asia  amd  Abmoux;  particular  weapons  are  tzoied 
under  such  heads  as  Halbesd,  Lance,  Speak,  Swob>,  Qcs, 
Pistol,  Rxtle,  C^mance  and  Machine-guns.  | 

WBARt  a  river  of  DurhanXi  England,  rising  in  the  PcBoioe 
chain  near  the  Cumberiand  border,  and  traversing  a  viflry 
about  60  m.  in  length  to  the  North  Sea,  with  a  drainage  trat 
of  458sq.m.  A  series  of  streams  draining  firom  the  hills  betvco 
KiUhope  Law  and  Bumhope  Seat  (2452  ft.)  are  ooQected  «i 
Wearhead,  up  to  which  point  the  valley  is  traversed  by  a  bzziui 
of  the  North-Eastem  r^way.  Hence  eastward,  past  the  snui! 
towns  of  St  John's  Chapel  and  Stanhope,  and  as  far  as  thst  d 
Wolsin^iam,  Weardale  is  narrow  and  picturesque,  shsjply 
aligned  by  high-lying  moorland.  Below,  it  takes  a  soutb-eas:a!y 
bend  as  far  as  Bishop  Auckland,  then  turns  northward  and  Don^ 
eastward,  the  course  of  the  river  becoming  extremdy  sinoous. 
The  scenery  is  particularly  fine  where  the  river  sweeps  round  t}« 
bold  peninsula  which  beus  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  the  dty 
of  Durham.  The  valley  line  continues  northerly  until  Chesta- 
le-Street  is  passed,  then  it  turns  north-east;  and  soon  the  tiver 
becomes  navigable,  carrying  a  great  traffic  in  coal,  and  havisc 
its  banks  lined  with  factories.  At  the  mouth  is  the  large  scapcn 
of  Sunderland. 

WEASEL  {Putorius  mtaiis),  the  smallest  European  specie 
of  the  group  of  msmmsls  of  which  the  polecat  and  stoat  uc 
well-known  members  (see  Caxnivosa).  The  weasel  b  an  dcfnt 
little  animal,  with  elongated  slender  body,  back  much  aicbcd. 
head  small  and  flattened,  ears  short  and  rounded,  neck  long  esA 
flexible,  limbs  short,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  all  with  sharp»  com- 
pressed, curved  claws,  tail  rather  short,  slender,  cylindrical,  titi. 
pointed  at  the  tip,  and  fur  short  and  dose.  The  upper-parts,  oci* 
side  of  limbs  and  taU,  are  uniform  reddish  brown,  the  under-pans 
white.  In  cold  regions  the  weasel  turns  white  in  winter,  but  less 
regtUarly  and  only  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  stoat  ^t 
ermine,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  siae  an  4 
the  absence  of  the  black  tail-tip.  The  length  of  the  bead  icd 
body  of  the  male  is  usually  about  8  in.,  that  of  the  tail  2^  ic  *, 
the  female  is  smaller.  The  weasd  is  generally  distributed  throcf h- 
out  Europe  and  Northern  and  Central  Asia;  and  is  represectcd 
by  a  closely  allied  animal  in  North  America.  It  possesses  Jl 
the  active,  courageous  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  but  its  diminutive  size  prevents  it  attacking  »ai! 
destroying  any  but  the  smaller  mammals  and  birds.  Mice,  rats, 
water-rats  and  moles,  as  well  as  frogs,  constitute  its  princpd 
food.  It  is  generally  found  on  or  near  the  surface  <^  the  grouad, 
but  it  can  not  only  pursue  its  prey  through  holes  and  cmSces 
of  rocks  and  under  dense  tangled  berbafe,  but  foQov  it  ap  t^ 
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X  ena  Into  the  min,  iwiminliiK 
iicts  >  oat  nl  dried  leavo  and 
a  hole  in  the  graimd  oc  n  btnk  or  hallow  tree, 


The  We*id  (Pulwiu  uMii). 
in  wUch  il  brinsi  np  iti  litter  of  lour  to  lii  (unuUy  five)  }«uiig 
oDa.  ThemotlKririndeleDdfaeryouiigwithtbeulmoitdcqxn- 
IM  t^anxt  any  uuilant,  and  hna  been  known  to  ucn£ce  her 
on  life  ntberUundeint  them.  (R.I-*] 

VUTHEH  (O.  Eos,  nd^:  the  w^  Ii  commoB  to  Tentcolc 
luLfuags;  d-  Do.  wedtr.  Dm.  lev,  Icxl-  vflf,  uid  Gcr.  Wetter 
ud  Caiilta,  (tons;  the  root  <i  H-  to  blow,  from  which  ii 
dtrivrd  "  Hind  "),  lie  coodilion  of  the  »tnioep!iete  in  regud  to 
lu  tEmpentore,  pnaena  or  absence  of  wind  at  doud.  iu  diy- 
BFs  m  huinidily,  and  all  the  Tarioiu  meteorologiciJ  phenomena 
(Kr  Meieoiolocv).  The  leim  "  weUhcrinfl  "  19  uied  in  geology 
of  iht  gradual  action  of  the  weather  upon  locks,  and  Is  alw 
■(ipUed.  in  ardulcctoie,  to  the  indinalJan  or  ilope  outwardi 
{jvni  to  omiiccs,  atiing  coiaica  and  window  tilb,  to  Ihiow  ofi 
the  nin. 

WUTKR,  JAMES  BAIHD  (1B33-  ),  Anwican  lawyer 
ud  political  leader,  was  bom  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  the  13th  of 
June  iS^.  He  uudied  law  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  served  OB 
Ibc  Federal  tide  in  the  Qvil  War,  becoming  colonel  in  November 
1S61;  he  waa  raiutoid  out  In  May  1^64,  and  tn  Much  iSij 
■u  bTeveted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was  district- 
IllDrocy  for  the  Kcood  Judidal  District  of  Iowa  in  iS66-i8;o 
ind  an  asienotoi  inteinal  revenue  [n  Iowa  In  1M3-TS7];  and 
wu  a  reproentative  in  Concress  in  lS;9-i&3i  and  in  iSSj-iSS^, 
teDK  electad  by  a  Cieenback-Democralic  fusion.  la  iSSo  he 
*is  the  candidale  of  the  Cmuliack  paly  for  president  and 
Rtdveil  a  poinlar  vote  of  joS.syS;  and  in  iSgi  he  wis  the 
ondidite  of  tlie  People's  parly,  and  received  31  clectonl  voles 


uda 


teol., 


WUTn-KRD,  the  name'  by  which  a  gnmp  ot  between 
Joo  aui  50a  ipedesaie  now  usually  called,  from  the  elaborately 
iaierWQven  oests  that  many  of  them  build,  some  of  the  structures 
tring  of  the  mcst  marvellous  kind.  By  the  alder  sysiematists 
»ch  of  these  birds  as  were  then  known  were  distributed  among 
*e  Keneia  OrigJu.  Lttia,  Embtrita  and  FrmgUla; 
9  L.  Cuvitrwhoin  1S17  first  brought  together  the 
g  them  b  a  genus  Floceui. 


•"Iko  have  been  referred 


I**  (G.  Sba.'i  ( 


ncighbourbood,  and  espedall/ 
:Kis  fonn  apparently  by  J.  F.  Sl( 
Zttltp.  Bv,  pt,  i.  p.  Ml;  but  ir.  .,..  , 
4]])  had  called  the  I'Trm^  dn  SMtal 


-  =|c,oi.  tM  ^-e™  onrjt."  Irom  iU  hsMl  of  enlwinini  Ihe  wire. 
P-jl^^^^ja  17M  Gmtlin  lunMd  U^^t^  u^."in'iSoo 
y^^an  Rnia  Ima.  and  ihia  wai  adonled  luine  vean  later  bv 


Ihe  genus  ViJaa  with  Iti  allies,  lo  as  to  make  of  them  a  sub- 
family PteaiHM,  which  in  1B47  was  raised  by  J.  Cabania  to 
Che  rank  of  a  family  Ptoceidc* — a  step  the  propriety  of  which 
bas  since  been  generally  admitted,  thou^  the  grounds  for  taking 
it  are  such  as  could  not  be  held  valid  in  any  other  order  than 
that  of  Paittrti.  The  Ploctiiae  are  ckioely  itlated  to  the 
PrinpUidat  (see  FiNta),  and  are  now  dlvii^  into  two  sub- 
families, the  Plectmu  >jid  Vidaimu,  tbe  former  chiefly  found 
in  Africa  and  its  islands,  the  latter  in  the  Ethiopian,  Australian 

er-lurd  is  Byfkenl- 

ind  IE  is  to  the  Ethiopian 
iber  of  these  birds  belong, 
rwTimiim  of  development. 
They  are  all  small,  with,  generally  speaking,  a  sparrow-like  build; 
but  in  richness  of  coburing  the  males  of  some  are  very  conspicuous 
— glowing  in  crimson,  scarlet  or  golden-yellow,  set  oB  by  Jet- 
black,  whUe  the  females  are  usually  dull  In  hue.  Some  spedcs 
build  neats  that  are  not  voy  rrmarkable,  ercepc  in  being  almost 
invariably  domed — others  (such  as  the  most  typical  Indian 
weaver-bird,  Pltxeut  haya)  fabricate  ■JTijuTflr  structures*  of 
closely  and  uniformly  interwoven  tendrils  or  fine  roots,  tbat 
often  luLDg  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  over  water,  and,  itanins 
with  a  solidly  wrought  rope,  open  out  into  a  globular  chamber, 
and  then  contraa  into  a  tube  several  inches  in  length,  thraugh 
which  the  birds  effect  their  eiit  and  entrance.  But  the  nnst 
woaderiul  nests  ol  all,  and  Indeed  the  most  wonderful  built  by 
birds,  are  thooe  of  the  so-called  sodahle  grosbeak,  Philidatm 
iKiiu,  of  Africa.  These  arc  composed  wholly  of  Grass,  and  are 
jmned  together  to  the  number  of  loo  or  ioo~indeed  310  are 
said  to  have  been  fbimd  in  one  of  these  aggregated  masses,  which 
usually  take  the  form  of  a  gigantic  mushroom,'  affording  a  home 
and  nursery  to  many  pairs  of  the  birds  which  have  been  at  tbe 
trouble  of  building  it.  These  nests,  however,  have  been  so  often 
described  and  figured  by  South  African  travellers  that  there 
is  no  need  here  to  dilate  bnger  on  their  marveh.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  species  of  weaver-bird,  known  to  French  writers 
as  the  RipuUicaiH,  is  of  exceptionally  dull  plumage. 

Tbe  group  of  widow-birds,'  Viduinae,  is  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  tail-feathers  in  the  males  at  tbe 
breeding-season.  In  the  largest  species.  Vidua  (sometimes 
called  Ckera)  prognej  the  cock-bird,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  scarlet  and  buff  bar  on  the  upper  wing-coverts,  is  wholly 
black,  then  is  simply  a  great  elongation  of  the  reclricea;  but 
In  Y.  pa/aduta  the  form  of  tbe  tail  is  quite  unique.  The  middle 
pair  of  feathers  have  the  webs  greatly  widened,  and  through 
the  twisting  of  Che  shafts  their  inferior  surfaces  are  vertically 
opposed.  These  leathers  are  comparatively  short,  and  end  in  a 
hair-like  filament.  The  next  pair  are  produced  to  tbe  length 
of  about  a  foot — the  bird  not  being  so  hig  as  a  sparrow — and 
droop  gracefully  in  the  form  of  a  sickle.  But  this  is  not  all: 
eacb  hu  attached  to  its  base  a  hair-like  filament  of  the  same 
length  as  the  feather,  and  this  filament  originally  adhered  <o 
and  ran  along  tbe  mar^  of  the  outer  web,  only  becoming 
detached  when  the  feather  Is  full  grown.'  In  another  species, 
V.  friiaipalii,  the  middle  two  pairs  of  rectrices  are  equally 
elongated,  but  their  webs  are  convex,  and  the  outer  pair  contaiiis 
the  iimcr,  so  that  when  the  margiDS  of  the  two  pain  an  applied 

■  These  differ  frem  those  built  by  some  of  the  oaiOLIS  (j.s.)  and 
other  biidf .  whose  nestf  may  be  compaTsd  to  pensile  pockeca,  while 
those  of  these  weaver.biidf  can  best  be  likened  to  a  stocking  huM  up 
by  the  "  toe."  with  the  "  heel  "  enlarged  to  receive  the  qcgi,  while 
access  and  cut  are  obtained  thiough  the  "  let." 

'  But  at  a  diilancc  they  may  often  be  mistaken  for  a  native  but, 
with  its  grass-roof. 

<  It  hu  been  innniously  sunKsted  that  Ihii  name  should  be 
more  correclly  written  Whydah^ird— from  the  plan  on  the  West 
Coast  oJ  ATrics  H  nsmed;  but  £dwaidi.  who  in  1745  figured  one 
of  tbe  species,  sutea  that  he  was  inlormed  that"  the  Fonuguesc  call 
thU  bird  tbe  widow,  Iram  its  colour  and  king  train"  (SaL  HiiU 

'  Thu  curious  structure  was  bne  igo  described  by  Biisem  (Oml- 
Ouloti:  lii.  p.  113).  and  nwre  rccentTy  by  Strickland  (CmCr.  Owf- 
tiutaty  (igjo),  pp.  U  and  149,  |d.  S9). 


■WEAVING 


tbft  }m  ^Amw,  MnJtia  oryznora  u 


>  tort  d{  cylinder  ii  formed,'  The  iemtiti  of  «0  tlw  nidov-biidi 
differ  greatly  in  appeuance  from  Ibe  nulu,  uid  ue  genenUy 
cloihed  in  a  plumage  of  mottled  brawn. 

liiually  cl«ied  ifith  [he  wraver-binta  ii  1  vasl  group  of  •mall 
•eed-ealingfonm.  often  oiled  S(pm?KjliiKit,  but  (oi  wlikK  fiiBrWiiiM 
votiU  Kan  to  be  a  more  fiitlDg  name.  These  comprehend  Ihe 
Diuoerout  tpeciea  lo  commoiily  leen  in  cans,  and  kjiown  u  ama- 
davitt,  Emiia  anuauLaa.  nutmeg-biidt,  Munia  pmOiilima.  vai- 

..y'Dtlsai,    Many  of 

""yL  N.) 

WBAVnO.  The  proM«  of  weaving  eonuits  in  inleriaring, 
at  light  angles,  two  or  more  leries  of  flexible  materiali,  of  which 
the  longitudinal  are  called  warp  sod  the  tiamvene  ^veft- 
Weaving,  Ihettfore,  only  embracca  one  lection  o(  the  leitile 
induilry,  foi  felted,  plaited,  netted,  hosieiy  and  lace  fabrics  lie 
outude  this  definition.  Felting  coniiata  in  bringing  masses  of 
loose  fibres,  such  as  wool  and  hair,  under  tfie  combined  influences 
of  heat,  moisture  and  friction,  when  they  become  firmly  inter- 
locked in  every  direction.  Flailed  fabrics  have  only  one  series 
of  threads  interUced.  and  tbcoe  at  other  than  right  angles. 
In  nets  all  threads  are  held  in  their  appointed  places  by  knots, 
which  are  tied  wherever  one  thread  intersects  another.  Kouery 
fabrics,  uheiher  made  from  one  or  many  threads, are  held  together 
by  intersecting  a  series  of  loops;  while  lace  fabria  are  fctmed 
l^  passing  one  set  of  threads  between  and  round  small  groups 
of  a  second  set  of  threads,  instead  of  moving  them  from  side  lo 
side.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  limitations,  woven  fabrics 
are  varied  in  texture  and  have  an  enormous  range  of  application. 
The  demands  made  by  prehistoric  man  for  fabrics  designed  for 
doihing  and  shelter  were  few  and  simple,  and  these  were  fashioned 
by  interlacing  llript  of  fibrous  material  and  grasses,  which  in 
their  natural  condition  were  long  enough  for  the  purpose  in 
band.  But,  as  he  passed  from  a  stale  of  savagery  into  a  civilized 
being,  his  needs  developed  with  his  culture,  and  those  needs  are 
still  erteni^ng.    It  no  longer  suffices  lo  minister  lo  individual 


also  be  considered. 

The  invention  of  spinning  (j.s.)  gave  >  great  impetus  to  the 
iatroductioQ  of  varied  effects;  previously  the  uh  of  multicoloured 
threads  provided  ornament  for  simple  structures,  but  the  demand 
tot  variety  mended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  colour,  and  difierenl 
materials  were  empbyed  either  separately  or  conjointly,  together 
with  different  schemes  of  interlacing.  Eventually  the  weaverwas 
called  upon  to  furnish  articles  possessing  lustre,  softness  and 
delicacy;  of  those  that  combine  strength  and  durably  with 
diverse  colourings,  with  a  snowy  whiteness,  or  with  elaborate 
omanenlation.  In  cold  countriea  a  demand  arose  for  warm 
clothing,  and  in  hoi  ones  for  cooler  materials;  while  commerce 
and  industry  have  requisitioned  fabrics  that  vary  from  normal 
characteristics  lo  those  that  eiceed  an  inch  in  thickness.  In 
order  to  meet  these  and  other  lequiremenis  the  world  has  been 
searched  lor  suitable  raw  materials.  From  Ihe  animal  kingdom, 
wool,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  silk  and  the  pinna  fibre  have  long  been 
procured.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom,  cotton,  flu,  hemp, 
jute,  ramie  and  a  host  of  other  less  known  but  almost  equally 
valuable  materials  are  derived.  Amongst  minerals  there  are 
gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  glass  and  asbestos.    In  addition, 

ditions  are  aviillable  as  weU  as  ariihciil  fibres.    All  of  the  fore- 
going may  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

From  such  varied  raw  materials  it  is  not  surprising  that  woven 
fabrics  should  present  an  almost  endless  variety  of  eRccts;  yet 
these  differences  are  only  in  part  due  to  the  method  oE  weaving. 
The  processes  of  bleaching  («.».),  merceriiing  (f.s.),  dyeing  (y.e,), 
printing  (see  Textile  Frintinc)  and  finishing  (q.t.)  contribute 
almost  as  much  to  the  character  and  effect  of  Ihe  resultant 

different  ways,  and  from  fibres  of  different  origin,  with  paper, 
metal,  beads  or  even  precious  stones. 

^  Both  these  apeciet  leem  to  have  been  first  described  and  ligured 
hi  1600  by  AldiDVandui  Ilib,  IV.  cap  aj,  2j)  Irom  picture*  scnl 
to  him  by  Feidinaado  de'  Medici,  duke  oC  Tuscany. 


Inpuetiial  T 

All  weaving  icheraes  are  redudtile  to  a  few  dcmtutj 
principles,  but  no  attempted  classification  has  been  qmir 
successful,  for  fabrics  are  constantly  met  with  that  psot 
characteristics  supposed  to  be  peculiar  lo  one  daia.  but  bd 
others  which  are  deemed  equally  typicaL  Neverthckss,  aca 
some  classification  is  essential,  tlie  following  wiQ  be  iiiBseti. 
namely:  Group  i,  to  include  all  fabrics  made  from  one  m^ 
and  one  weft,  provided  both  sets  of  threads  remain  paisOd  is 
the  finished  article  and  ate  intenected  to  0vt  the  lequisiic  M 
and  aiq>earance.  Croup  9.  to  include  (a)  fabrics  cDGSructel 
from  two  irarps  and  one  weft,  or  (wo  wefta  acKl  one  mp 
as  in  those  (bat  ate  backed,  reversible  and  figured  with  tea 
material;  (t)  two  or  more  distinct  fabrics  buQi  liranhaBeeudr 
from  two  or  mote  waipi  and  wefts,  as  in  two,  three  and  olBe 
ply  cloths;  (c)  fabrics  built  by  so  intenHting  two  ar  nBt 
waips  and  wefts  that  only  one  texture  results,  as  in  Toaotait 
tapestries  and  figured  repps.  Group  j,toincludel*blii3iawluk 
a  portion  of  the  weft  or  warp  rises  vertically  Eraa  the  gnm!- 
work  of  a  finished  piece,  as  in  velveteens,  velveti,  ploriB  ini 
piled  carpels.  Groups  4,  to  embrace  all  fabtia  in  which  m 
portioQ  of  the  warp  is  twisted  partially,  or  whoOr.  roond  uaia 
portion,  as  in  games  and  lappet  cloths.  Altboo^  some  fitns 
do  not  appear  (o  fall  into  any  of  the  above  divisons,  tai  a: 
others  the  essentia]  features  of  two  or  more  groups  are  mabcied. 
yet  the  grouping  enumerated  above  is  luSdcntlf  iaduiii'e  ia 

re  affected  by  die  mtn  ud 


Iha  group  is  Piain  Q&tk,  ii 


adnign,  p)a 


each  other  altanately.  as  in  hg.  1.  vtikh  it 
n>  Kceians  of  plain  cIdUi.   Sudafahiicn 

admit  of  but  sitcbl  0 "- "■ 

'oriftUekanfthin 
fabiic  may  be 


Fic.  I.— Plain  Cloth.  Fic.  i.— Repp  l^oth. 

at  once  Ihe  oldest  and  most  widely  diffuied  of  enmeii 


sill]  pmluced  Id  the  GoBelini  and  other  eel* 

TtpiJ/a  are  nert  In  importance  eo  plain  cloth  on  accoont  cf  iliBr 
vnde  range  of  application  and  great  variery  of  effects',  in  <hbif' 
alely  figured  goods  their  use  is  u  tensive  as  where  ibcy  pn>v^ 

and  ihese  are  due  (0  the  Lnrervali  at  which  the  warp  and  *Tft  i'T 

-■■ — '-  ■■■— '  -  regular  BKCOMn.l't^irr 


preponderates,  if  lesh  the  wefl  preponScrates.'    Twilli  ai 
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irc  ilin^di  aod  placing  Si  i^out  enough  Uvrthcr  u  mider  dtf 
u  of  inunRtioa  invisble^  the  Ihmdi  oTthF  other  ■«  bein| 

auHT  ud  lewet  in  Dumber,    Sicini  differ  from  twilli  in  havinj 

™Ji  mip  lhn«l  liftrf,  or  defUTMed,  ■ 

Fmn  five  to  upwirdi  of  thirty  Ihrodi 


Fic.  9.— Diamond.  Fig.  10,— Diaper, 

>>  ia  b.  1 1,  but  if  the  iniemUiR  intfulu  It  ii  iBid  Id  be  impBtcct, 

■■d  mma  npf  daircd  liie  aad  diape  vi  dlhcr  nvmvc  may  be  pto- 
OycaL  cnt  ladUlis  uc  oOtRd  tot  the  devetspneat  ol  lU  Undi 
<*  onuimatian.    But  ia  conbliiitkw  neltlKr  llw  (Uin  aar  the 

""  rf  mip.  the  «her  1  pRpondeniiFe  of  ™t;  aa  a  teqaence 
«wy  point  o(  inttnection  ii  diMiiKtIy  viiihle  on  both  lutfKea. 
Bmadi,  aie  fibrin  Is  which  both  leti  of  threadi  may  be  Hoaied 
■"nullity  upon  the  luifia  to  pr^uce  amamenul  tffecti.  and 
wy  auy  be  talwi  u  tyiiical  of  all  one  waip  and  one  weft  [abrio 


capable  of  givin 

.  ..It  IcD^h  oulpnt  of  loom  ia  reduced  by 

ic  wefia  being  euperpoted.  Warp-backed  fabrici,ibliether 
cotourcd  or  nriped,  do  not  nialerially  reduce  the  output 
lor  every  Kelt  ibtcadaddi  tolhecloih  length.  FivrrtibU 
1  have  dtlicr  two  Krlea  ol  diHcrcntly  coloured  welta  « 


J  Fig,  13— Wdi -backed 


ioLnll>'  f or  tiguring.    Compound  doths  muA  have . 


in  eeparate  looma;  they 


ni.iy  be  constantly  above  the  other  and  connected  at  tlie  lelvaEta 
aa  In  luaDy  BtylCB  of  bcd-cgvetB  nod  veatiogB.    JfddTcrrntly  coloured, 


le>-cr5:i,le  Flo.  ■S-^ri^ing  «ilh 

nrpiag.    Fig.  t6  ihowi  the  lace  ai 
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back  weaves,  the  deiign,  and  a  tranavene  aectlon  of  a  compound 
cloth  with  two  threads  of  face  waip  and  weft  to  one  of  back,  and 
both  are  stitched  together.  The  circles  in  the  upper  and  k>wer 
lines  represent  face  and  back  warps  respectively,  and  A,  B.  C  are 
weft  threads  placed  in  the  upper  and  lower  textures.    Loom-mad* 


tapestries  and 


section  of 


*id  figured  repps  form  another 
Group  3.    As  compared  with 


Fig.  i6. — Compound 
Fabric 


true  tapestries,  the  loom-made  articles 
have  more  limited  cok>ur  schemes,  and 
thdr  figured  effects  may  be  obtained  from 
warp  as  well  at  weft,  wbethec  interlaced 
to  form  a  plain  face,  or  left  Boating  more 
or  less  loosely.  Every  weft  thread,  in 
passing  from  advage  to  selvage,  u  taken 
to  the  surface  wh«e  required,  the  other 
portions  being  bound  at  the  back.  Some 
specimens  are  reversible,  others  are  one* 
sided,  but,  however  numoxnis  the  warx» 
and  wefts,  only  one  texture  is  produoed.  When  an  extra  warp  of 
fine  material  b  used  to  bind  the  wefts  firmly  together  a  plain  or  twill 
weave  shows  on  both  sides.  If  a  aingle  warp  is  enaployed,  two  or 
more  wefts  form  the  figure,  and  the  warp  seldom  floats  upon  the 
surface.  Where  warps  do  assist  to  form  figure  it  rarely  happens 
that  more  than  three  can  be  used  without  overcrowding  the  reed. 

Fig.  17  gives  the  design,  and  a  transverse 

section  of  a  reversible  tapestry  in  four 

colours,  two  of  which  are  warps  and  two 

wefts.    If  either  warp  or  weft  b  on  the 

^'^^^mi^^S^S^  surface,  corresponding  threads  are  be- 

s  J^i^UwTV^J^U  neath.  TTie  bent  lines  represent  weft  and 

Fic.  17.— Tapestry  with  the  circles  warp.     Fifwed  repps  differ 

Two    warps   and   Two  from  plain  ones  m  having  threads  of  one, 

\\;cfts.  or  more  than  one.  thick  warp  floated  over 

thkk  and  thin  weft  alike;  or,  in  having 
several  differently  coloured  warps  from  which  a  fixed  number  of 
threads  are  lifted  over  each  thick  weft  thread;  the  face  of  the 
texture  b  then  uniform,  and  the  fisure  b  due  to  colour. 

Groups.  Piled  Fabrics. — In  all  methods  of  weaving  hitherto 
dealt  with  the  warp  and  weft  threads  have  been  laid  in  longitudinal 
and  transverse  parallel  lines.  In  piled  fabrics,  however,  portions  of 
the  weft  or  warp  assume  a  vertical  poMtion.  If  the  former  there  are 
two  series  of  ireft  threads,  one  being  intemcted  with  the  warp  to 
form  a  firm  ground  texture,  the  other  oeing  bound  into  the  grounid  at 
regular  intervals,  as  in  the  design  and  transverse  section  of  a  velveteen, 
fig.  18;  the  drdes  and  waved  lines  form  plain  cloth,  and  the  loose 

thread  Aba  pile  pick.  After  leaving 
the  loom  all  threads  A  are  cut  by  push* 
ing  a  knife  lengthwise  between  the  plain 
cloth  and  the  pile.  As  each  pick  is 
severed  both  pieces  rise  vertically  and  the 
fibres  open  out  as  at  B.  Since  the  pile 
threads  are  from  two  to  six  times  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  ground,  and  rise 
from  an  immense  number  of  places,  a  uni- 
form brush-like  surface  b  formed.  Raised 
figures  are  produoed  by  carrying  the  threads  A  beneath  the  ground 
doth,  where  no  figure  b  required,  so  that  the  knife  shall  only  cut 
those  portions  of  the  pile  weft  that  remain  on  the  surface.  The  effect 
upon  the  face  varies  with  the  distribution  of  the  binding  points,  and 
the  length  of  pile  b  determined  by  the  distance  separating  one  point 
from  another. 

Ckenilie, — ^When  chenille  b  used  in  the  construction  of  figured 
weft-pile  fabrics,  it  b  necessary  to  employ  two  weavinj;  operations^ 
namely,  one  to  furnish  the  chenille,  the  other  to  place  it  in  the  final 
fabric.  Chenille  b  made  from  groups  of  warp  threads  that  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals;  then,  multi- 
coloured wefts  are  passed  from  side  to  side  in  accordance  with  a 
predetermined  scheme.  Thb  fabric  b  next  cut  midway  between  the 
groups  of  warp  into  longitudinal  strips,  and,  if  reversible  fabrics 
such  as  table-covers  and  curtains  are  requiredj  each  strip  is  twisted 
axblly  until  the  protruding  ends  of  weft  radiate  from  the  core  of 
warp,  and  form  a  cylinder  of  oile.  In  the  second  weaving  this 
chenille  is  folded  backward  and  forward  in  a  second  warp  to  lay  the 
colours  in  their  apfwinted  places  and  pile  projects  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  If  chenille  b  intended  for  carpets,  the  ends  of  pile  weft 
are  bent  in  one  direction,  and  then  woven  into  the  upper  surface  of  a 
strong  ground  texture. 

Warp-piied  Fabrics  have  at  least  two  series  of  warp  threads  to  one 
of  weft,  and  are  more  varied  In  structure  than  weft-piled  fabrics, 
because  they  may  be  either  plain  or  figured,  and  have  their  surfaces 
cut,  looped  or  both. 

Velvets  and  Plushes  are  woven  single  and  double.  In  the  former 
case  both  ground  and  pile  warps  are  intersected  with  the  weft,  but 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  picks  the  pile  threads  are  lifted  over  a 
wire,  which  b  subsequently  withdrawn;  if  the  wire  b  furnished 
with  a  knife  at  its  outer  extremity,  in  withdrawing  it  the  pile  threads 
are  cut,  but  if  the  wire  b  pointed  a  line  of  loops  remains,  as  in  terry 
velvet.  Fia.  19  b  the  design,  and  two  longitudinal  sections  of  a 
Utrecht  velvet.  The  circles  at  A  are  weft  threads,  and  the  bent 
Mat  b  a  pile  thread,  part  of  which  b  shown  cut,  another  part  being 


Fig.  18.— Velveteen. 


looped  over  a  wire.    At  B  the  circles  are  repeated  to  alwfw  faov  tk 
ground  wan>  intersects  the  weft. 

Double  Fhukes  consist  of  two  distinct  ground  textures  wfaid  aie 
kept  far  enough  apart  to  ensure  the  requisite  leagtk  of  pk.  As 
weaving  proceeds  tne  pile  threads  are  interlaced  wioi  each  series  d 
weft  threads,  and  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  naitiBi  pik 
material  b  next  severed  midway  between  the  upper  and  knrer 
textures,  and  two  equal  fabrics  result.    F^.  ao  gives  thxee  loap- 


■  ■ 


Fig.  19.— Utrecht  Velvet. 


FIG.  ao.— Double  Flash. 


tudinal  sections  of  a  double  pile  fabric.  The  drdes  A,.B  ait  vdt 
threads  in  the  upper  and  lower  fabrics  respectively;  the  lines  tbat 
interface  with  these  wdts  are  pile  warp  threads  which  pass  vertia9y 
from  one  fabric  to  the  other.  At  C,  O  the  drdes  are  repeated  to 
show  how  the  ground  warps  intersect  the  wefto,  and  at  E  taeamivs 
indicate  the  cutting  point. 

Figured  Warp-p%le  Fabrics  are  made  with  regular  and  iinc>>^ 
cut  £ad  looped  surfaces.  If  regular,  the  effect  b  due  to  cdonr,  asd 
this  again  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  such  as  (a)  bf 
knotting  tufts  of  coloured  threads  upon  a  warp,  as  in  Eastern  carpets: 


(d)  by  providing  several  seta  ca  |»le  threada.  no  two  ol  whicB  are 

aimibur  m  colour;  then,  if  five  aeta  are  available,  one-fifth  of  aO  the 

pile  warp  must  be  lifted  over  each  wire,  but  any  one  of  five  cok»n 

may  be  adected  at  any  place,  aa  in  Bruaaeb  and  WHtoo  catpeta 

Fig.  21  b  the  dengn,  and  a  longitudinal 

aection  of  a  Bruaada  carpet.   The  drclea 

repreaent  two  tien  of  weft,  and  the  lines 

of  pile  threads,  when  not  lifted  over  a 

wire  to  form  loops,  are  laid  between  the 

wefts;   the  ground  warp  interlaces  with 

the  wdt  to  bind  the  whole  together. 

When  the  surface  of  a  piled  fabric  b 

irregular,  also  when  cut  and  looped  pile 

are  used  in  combination,  design  bno     ^  ^  ~   ^  ^ 

longer  dependent  upon  colour,  tor  in  the  FiG.  ax. — ^BniaaebCaxpec 

former  case  pile  threada  are  only  lifted 

over  wirea  where  required,  at  otner  placea  a  flat  texture  b  fonixd. 

In  the  latter  caae  the  entire  aurface  of  a  fabric  b  covered  with jpik, 

but  if  the  figure  b  cut  and  the  ground  kx>ped  the  pattern  will  be 

diatinct. 

Group  4.  Crossed  Weanng. — ^Thb  group  indudes  all  bbrics  ia 
which  the  warp  threada  intertwist  amongst  themselves  to  gii« 
intermediate  effects  between  ordinary  weaving  and  taoc.  as  ia 
gaucea.  Abo  those  in  which  aome  warp  threada  are  laid  trui»- 
versely  In  a  piece  to  imitate  embroidery,  aa  in  lappets. 

Platn  Gauze  embodies  the  prindples  that  underlie  the  oonstructira 
of  all  crosaed  woven  textiles.  In  these  fabrics  the  twisting  of  two 
warp  threads  together  leaves  large 
interstices  between  both  warp  and 
weft.  But  although  light  ana  open 
in  texture,  gauae  fabrics  are  the 
firmest  that  can  be  made  from  a 
given  quantity  and  quality  of 
material.  One  warp  thread  from 
each  pair  b  made  to  cross  the  other 
at  every  pick,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  Idt  altematelv,  therefore  the 
same  threads  are  above  every  pick, 
but  snoe  in  crossing  from  side  to 
side  they  pass  below  the  remaining  threads,  all  are  bound  aenirri? 
together,  as  in  fig.  aa,  where  A  b  a Tongitudiiial  aection  and  B  a  pba 
of  aauxe, 

Letio  ia  a  mualin  composed  of  an  odd  number  of  (Mcks  of  a  plaia 
weave  followed  by  one  pick  of  gauae.  In  texture  it  b  heavier  thu 
gause,  and  the  cracka  are  farther  apart  transvendy. 

Fancy  Caute  may  be  made  in  many  waya,  sudi  as  (s)  by  usj^V 
crossing  threada  that  differ  in  colour  or  count  from  the  reiMimrf 
threada,  provided  thejr  are  subjected  to  slight  tensile  strain;  W 
by  causing  some  to  twist  to  the  right,  othen  to  the  left  simuhase- 
ously ;  (c)  by  combining  gauie  with  another  weave,  as  pbin.  t«ill< 
satin,  brocade  or  pile;  (a)  by  varying  the  number  of  threads  tUt 
cross,  and  bv  causing  those  threads  to  entwine  several^  oidtmiy 
threads;  (e)  by  passing  two  or  more  weft  threads  bto  csca 
crossing,  and  operating  any  aaaortment  of  crosaing  threads  at 
pleaaure. 


Fig.  ai. — Plain  Ganae. 


BACHINERVJ  WEA 

LafpU  wnai*i  cooiiti  [a  diaperiiif  Ibc  Hrfacc  ot  t,  plala  or 

putt  fftbric  nith  limpk  fisuRL    Thia  U  done  by  drawini  ccnun 

warp  thread!  into  ■  (mwvervv 

^              *---^    "        ,  .  "HC    over  a  Ebread  of  weft  to  &  tbem 
^       ; 1  nC     in  the  leiturei  liter  which  Ibey 

id  lilHd  over  IhelaUowinf 

~      luterU  between  d« 

It  uid  another 

■  =p     m.  ij,  (he  ihick  U 

"  "        ..at     NSi^,S2nX'"d[ 

F...  ,3.-Uppet  Fabric  JH^gi  ^ 
ibc  mou  elaborate  and  bnuti[ul  ipccimcni  of  the 
lave  been  maoufactured  upon  Hini^  machinery, 
Wtainf  UaiUnvy. 
Tlic  ton^ludinal  Ibreadi  of  a  fabrji 
tnisl  and  orgaiuine,  and  the  tnruversi 
nol,  &Ujn|  and  (ram.  A  loom  for  L 
thmdi  Qiusi  pro\-ide  for:  (i)  Sheddi 
lowering  the  waip  ihreadi  in  a  predcle 
lotin  two  line*  between  wbicb  the  weft  may  be  paiicd.  (l) 
Picktof,  or  placing  lines  of  weft  between  the  divided  warp. 
(3)  B(ilin|-Dp,  or  iliiliing  each  ireft  thread  into  ita  appoinlcd 
poBlion  in  the  fabiic.  (4)  Letling-ofI,  or  holding  the  warp  lenle 
and  ildivering  it  as  weaving  proceeda.  (j)  Tating-up,  or  dnwing 
any  ihc  doth  as  manulactuicd.  (6]  Templea,  for  alreiching 
ibe  fahiic  widihwiie  in  order  lo  prevent  the  edge  Ihreadi  ol  a 
vup  [rfim  mjuiing  the  reed,  and  from  breaking.  Power  [oonii 
i»(uiie  the  ibove-named  contrivances  to  act  ■ulomaticilly, 
and  in  additioo:  (7)  A  weli-fotk,  Lo  stop  a  loom  when  the 
weft  bccoEKi  eihanstcd  or  breaks.  (8]  Mechanism  for  stopping 
a  loom  wlieo  the  shuttle  faila  to  reach  iu  sppoinlld  bo>.  ig) 
For  Kcairinf  aat  stripes,  multiple  shuttle  boici  are  needed 
lo  bring  diBcrent  ci>lDun,  oc  counts  of  weft,  into  use  at  the 
piopn-  lime,  (lo)  In  some  looms  a  device  for  aulomaliciUy 
ejecting  a  ^lent  cop,  pira  or  shuttle,  snd  inserting  1  luU  ODe, 
is  requiiitt  (11)  If  a  weaver  has  10  iltend  to  a  greater  number 
of  loomi  than  usual,  a  device  for  stopping  a  loom  when  s  warp 
<hreid  fiiU  ti  euenliil. 

nr  Et^i-Ltsm.—Dannt  the  T7th  aiul  the  SnI  half  of  (he  Idth 
induHrr  lad  brrn  carried  10  a  high  tlJite  of  excellence  the  looms 
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:k.    The  nuterlsl  beci 

idin^  point  and  anotl...  

at  looHly,  and  (hi*  limits  the 


tiled  wirp,  caine, 

ling  these  several 
mely,  raising  and 


coiled  ic 
finally  they  are  1 


iiately  IhniuBh  Ihe 


Lttal  eya,  caJlcd  mails,  aiG  ihTeaded.  But  they  uiusLly 
numbef  of  i1iin|i  which  ajt  Kciiml'stnve  snd  bckjw 
1  laths  called  ibafti,  and  each  itnnf  ll  knotted  nr«r 

e  employed,  but  f be  bealda  they  carry  must  cotleclively 
jmber  ol  Ihreads  in  the  warp.  These  bealdi  will  be 
Dequally  distributed  upon  the  shafts  sccording  to  (he 


(hrougfa  (be  eyes  in 


pulleys  or  levsBt  ai 

— '■-  •-  — Bdlea  plst 

ith  hb  feet  in  a  sequence  suited  (e  (he 

LWing  the  warp  through  the  healds. 
I,  at  laM  one  pair  oi  shafti  will  be 

iicend  or  descend 


directly  or  indirectly  (o  treadles  plsnd 
depier"  ■' • " '■•'•  '•''  '—  ' 

ffhcn 


Is  pteiiied 

olhen,  and  (he 

(leeSHUTiLi).   Hie  reed  (Eg.  ij)  is  the 


F16.  as.-Wea  Wa  F 

by  which  weft  iabeMen  tntopoutionin  ibecloih;  It  aba  detenniDes 
ine  closeness  of  the  warp  ihrcsda,  and  guideia  movinE  ahurtle  fmm 
side  to  side.  It  is  made  by  placini  itnpa  of  flattencd^win  between 
two  haK  round  ribs  of  wood,  and  binding  the  whctc  (ofelher  by 
passing  (arred  twine  be(ween  (he  wirei  and  round  (he  ribs.  Such 
reed  is  placed  in  (be  lower  portion  ol  s  tntttn,  which  ii  suspended 
— ■  •^-  ..— -  r~.«— »k  (^  (he  loom.     In  front  of  (he  leed,  and 


(be  upper  framework 

im  mediately  bdow  tbe  war 
(be  ihutlle  to  (nvel  upon  f 
.  .h„..u  _.  .hmwn  beta 
put  Kay 


2rs'. 


nnt  of  (he  iced,  and  (he  ili 

t  of  the  stick  lighlens  (he  cord  attached  to 


nj  bi?tM  o  "bolb 

dri^,'or'picket. 
he  weaver  Cekl  in 

he  ihed  ii  brought 

picker  and  pn^ti 

•n  of  the* 


f^*F]p=- 


T— f 


Fio.  3ti.—SectiaDp(  Plain  Web  in  Process  of  Weaving  OB  the  Loom. 
a.  The  warp  beam.  i.  The  ned  in  poutiun  tor  pick- 

1,  The  lease  lodi  by  which  the  ini.  snd  b1k>  for  besling-Dp. 

*sip  is  divided  and  cmoed.     i.   Woven  ilolh. 
c,c.  Two  mirsodbafts  containing    /,    The  cloth  bean. 

to  the  coknin.  counts  or  msterials.  niust  be  provided.  By  Robert 
Kay's  inven  lion  of  multiple  shut  tie  hoses,  in  1760.  much  olthe  time 
lott  throuab  changing  (hutlles  by  hand  was  prevented.  His  drop 
boiei  caniiH  of  trays  (onned  in  liers  and  fitted  into  the  ordinary 

op^riling  sTever  and  'p^t-ruhiiit  forefinger  and  thumb  c^  the 

thai  (hul'lle  containing  tbe  cokiur  next  needed  into  line  with  Ihe 

TIh  Drim  Lmm. — Large  figured  effecu  were  formeity  produced 
in  draw  looms,  where  tbe  warp  threads  were  so  controlled  by  lem^te 
slrinns  (hat  any  aHonment  could  be  lilted  when  required.  Thus: 
to  Ihe  lower  end  ol  each  itring  a  dead  weight,  called  a  lin«e.  wjs 
attached,  and  s  few  inches  above  (he  Imgoe  a  mail  was  hied  lor  the 


ovcf  ttaree-qiurun  of  t  trnturV'     Taib  appmliia  I 
nu»  of  Che  liaiple,  Ills  lorn,  the  pulleym  and  the  dr 


eianged.    In  173 


■cd  cnild  be  Ktected. 
inc  UDce  known  u  ibe  ] 
A  of  perf  onled  caitli.  bi 


^e  ^lacpd  thu  machi 


he)<nriSai  J.  M.  Jccqusnl  wu  called  upon 

1  that  be  coiild  produce  die  dedfed  cBecIi 

thii  he  uadaobledly  acoDnipluhed.    Id  or 

ne  oiBeTaed  the  aiaiple  and  alfbut  afewincheaof  the 

k  cordt;  be  placed  Falcon'i  upantua  unnnliately 

wet  «iK  wutre  of  the  loooi  and  aeverally  attached  the  upper  poniona 

of  the  neck  corda  ta  the  hooksi  aU  of  which  VaiKan>~<  hiH  niP.i. 

ouilydone.  Hetheoperfc 

lued  by  Fatcoo  Is  (uMe  ll 


It  iiud  that  about  I 
to  eqrtcct  Ibe  deCecta  c 
ddn)  which  he  awne< 
by  vnipler  meanv,  and 
about  iSaa  he  diKude 


erf  orated  each  face  fifaquvdnmEuW 
'   the  caida  to  Ihc  diaw-boy.  udHnce  I 

_, ented  neaiH  whereby  the  cytinder  co 

to  elide  horiaoatally  toand  fro,  and  at  ~ — "" ''  ~' 


cylinder,  by  pep  tt 

placed  beneath  Ibe 
the  cvlinder  waa  ct 


ol  ■  revohicioa.    Carda  w 


in  ■  JacquBid  machine  the  wirj)  thrsda  are  n 
upright  wirea  called  hooka.  See  D,  hi.  17.  The« 
^ — 1.1 J ....  ^pponsi  upon  a  b 

i~  to  iii'e  hooka.    Each  ol  a  lei 

winir — la  pnn'  ■    ■      '-■ 

former  to  permit  ot  a  to-anc 
hook.   Tbe  ttraiehlendaoflht 
-faninchlhroueha       ' 


which  la  peifonted  ti 

■eedlei  E— one  of  whL 

foot  ol  the  drawini— la  pinvided  wl 


10  hdd  upon  Ihia 
t  one  wat  broDEht 
la  of  two  IiEadla 
e  the  entuv  loom. 

rldng  BH  bcating- 

iacdby  Ri«i  of 

mom  boud  C, 


lihajierfDraled  needle  board  C.but  Ihelos^en 


n  the  loopa  of  the  i 


IdlS^^fl 


wH.c 


and  vcrcial  with  tharbrAdaimmedialdy  over  the  blade«ilK«e,u 
upward  movement  given  to  the  rritfe  would  lift  all  the  hooka  Mil 

be  lifted  with  the  ([rifle,  and  the  lelectiap  ia  made  by  a  qoadnafvlir 
block  of  wood,  1 ,  culled  a  cyllndeTp  and  cvda  wtiicn  ait  plwd  Dpn 
it.  Thua.  each  lace  ol  the  cyliader  hat  a  perforalaoo  oppaite  wk 
needlCp  »  thai  if  the  cylinder  be  pnmtA  doae  to  ik  aeedle  btan! 
the  needle  poinia  will  enrer  the  bola  In  the  cyliadd  and  rmad 
undisturbed.  But  if  a  card,  which  i*  not  peffofated  ia  every  paafak 
place,  U  interpueed  between  the  cylinder  and  the  needlea.  ifecia- 
punctured  parta  of  tbe  card  doee  up  nofBe  ti  the  bclca  b  (^ 
cylinder,  and  peevcnt  corrcapopdjng  neediea  IroB  entail  (ka- 
uch  needle  ao  arreated  ia  tbrvat  back  fay  tbe  advuKUf  aid;  lu 
apiial  ipring  n  ii  contracted  and  i>a  book  D  ia  lilted  aa  abowB  nib 
fipirc  If  at  thii  initant  the  ETifle  H  aicenda,  ita  blade*  viD  eafV 
t&  head!  of  all  vertical  hooka  and  Hft  them,  but  tboae  ^ilaattdbr 

.._,__  .:....  _... ■_  .._..,....     --,  ,000  aa  Ibe  [KsatEond 

the  elaiticity  of  Ibe  n^ 

IpoiftniL  CaSu 

cd  deain,  after  vta:^ 
cooicaTpep  apca  ik 

,,-^ —  ., ly  patten  eqioh  ik 

in  that  pattern.  The  eylindtf  la  eeacnSy 
by  each  upward  oovenien  <£  vat  frit. 
dl«  by  each  dovnward  moveu^,  m  thd 

_.j._.i.  -ecdiea,  and  each  loHwn 

Aa  tbe  (liffe  lim  viu 
waiTi.   The  [riffe  then  deaornda  ai 


Since  Jacquard'a  time  attempta  have  been  made  <o  dispeat  aiih 
ooki,  needlea,  anriiui,  cuda,  the  t^Underand  aevenlAbcr  partis 
lachinea  have  auo  been  ipecially  dencned  for  c€ec1inf  eroa«'i 
1  the  mapufactBR  of  certain  fabricai  Ht  although  aoae  of  the* 

J  ;-  J?* ___^T..|jj^  tbeinduatiy,  theiipflr  Ur 

... ;it  in  iu  detaila,  vrtiich  hatt  l«a 

modihet]  to  give  penter  certainty  of  octioii  to  the  aoviai  fuu- 

The  mott  CarHeachlns  changea  are  dinctly  due  to  eHma  vadr  u 

i^ctiuanl  to  faat  ninning  poMr  leoeaa.    Alfred  Barln. 


■dWinuli 


Jc 

hooka  could  control  tbe 
machine  with  two  griffe 
of  hooka.   One  griffe  wi 


Cnadey,  and  otbera.  deviled  DKana  whenby  m 

"■"*"" jp  thread,  and  they  jaovided  ibr 

ipable  t£  actuatini  attefaait  ren 

ki  that  oecrate  a  want  thread  a 
hook  can  bcgid  to  riae  for  a  lecoad 


lifted  for  the  Gial  abed,  the  otbe 

ahed  immediately  the  firat  be^ — 

Diigi  naily  needed  foe  kbedding  it  thuB  saved,  and  a^areaultjacquanb 
can  now      run  a  no  o  jm^^^^minwe^  ^^^^^  laao  ii  inlt 
'■■  ■     -^iKdiKavine.  Alll-ll 

ich  to  perfect  its  v>™* 
Mivwi:uEui>,  lut-  *.uujui=i  ii-.  inuiu  wTie  disappoiDtinj.  cbeBT 
became  meana  had  not  been  devised  for  preparinf  warp  aad  ani 
in  a  nilable  manner  for  nich  ■  machine.  WiliUm  ttAMt.  d 
Stocicport,  perceived  these  shortcomings,  and  concluded  thu.  bj 
^vision  of  labour,  weaving  could  be  brought  into  line  aritb,  tbr  ilea 
Rcentty  invented,  qunning  machinery.  He.  thenfore.  K  luBd 
the  tauc  of  aolvinv  the  problemt  involved,  and  by  invee^  tb* 
beam  warper,  the  dieidnff  Hiing  machine,  the  ahuttle  lengue.  ■■ 
the  pin  eop.  he  enabled  the  power  loom  to  become  a  {acicr  ia  the 
Kilile  Industry.  The  tens  prepanlioa  embracea  wliaGng,  Wli^ 
'forltAiie  dreaaing,  dnwing^in.  twiacinf  asd  otEaiiooavr 


other  operatioiii. 

H'efnt'fadHi.— Wefi  yam. 

pea  dinct  to  the  toom  unleH 


,    Pini  winden  difler 


^■iating  nther  of  di 


difler  pTilll " 
-.,_  coiacaJ ■bap"^ 

e  a  shaper,  a  dipped  ni*r  t 

,_.,    vertically   or   tcaiwailly. 

the  baial  end  ol  the  spindle  bring  Banned  u 


"iclf'is 


.»i  nnt  ,^ 
™lc«|Ih'rf«>" 


MACBINERV] 


ta  truHferriiv  ytm  from  copi.  nof  ipoolt 
>,  bsbbiu  or  t&eaa  («  Cottoh-S  mh  hihq 
I  lor  tbU  purpoae  an  ot  two  IdiuU.  which 

vmic«l  ifwidlc  ind  roTaiad  by  TrictioiHl 
icviwhile  run  ind  fiUs  Itr  cnouEb  lo  by 
batwnn  tho  bobbin  bilge*.  tnUw  latter 
Uid  upon  ■  rotatiiig  dnjpi  and  ■  thrwl 
tod  froi  tlowly  lor  ■  bobUn,  but  qiuddy 

K  <i  longitildinl  thmdj  In  k  web  vary 


^y'^wr- 

w»rper  to  provide  ■  luEckat  aundxr  ol  ponUcl  Chradi  f  or  a  n 
(B  of  equd  lensth.  lad  to  retain  their  lanlleliui.  Warpen  an 
thrca  tyeea,  vix.  milU  beam  aad  ■eclioaaL 

UMwtrtmf  k  the  ddeit  type  aow  in  exteaHvt  Die.    A  i 
varper  haa  a  cnel  i«  wiiich  from  f>  to  upwaide  of  30a  bobbioi 

ditwri,  ar«  lupaofted  hgcbsatallv  npoa — '  ■' '••'  •■- 

venical  azb  vUeh  cairlea  three  wheat. 


athcerMla 


ID  tweaty  dueade  between  ruanen,  and.  ually.  fmeped  by  a  peg 
W  Ih*  min  itavee.  The  oeedlea  an  mounted  iltenutely  bi  Ivn 
fnnic*  aftkh  may  be  Duved  up  inclined  plaae*^  cue  Id  elevate 

an  rdaiacd  upon  lepanta  pev!  tUa  ia  the  laae  which  eoabJee 
a  wiaifcr  to  toMy  as  the  pafiaoD  ot  a  brofcen  Ihnad.  Ai  ihe 
min  nWato  the  threidi  fsm  a  tape  aboat  i  la.  wids.  uid  the  leunf 
apparam  tUdea  doara  ■  poM  ta  (nil  the  ihieadi  •piolly  upoo  the 
na.  WbcathefnlllenfthalwarphaabeeBBiadetlieiAiiriBitopped, 
a  iuiif  bear  katf  U  pielud  by  haad  from  the  dildaioaa  fanned  by  the 
manen,  aad  alas  retained  upoa  pect.  The  mill  gen  nveno  iu 
dmctloa  o(  totaiiaa.  and  aa  the  faaalaf  appaiaiua  aKcndi  the 
AmiU  an  folded  bade  usaa  theaudvei.   Heacei  if  a  reel  i>  »  yds 

•Iw  in  (tvaluliDIU 

ilddiliDUl 


thrcMUwaTbe  added  (noo+aao-io).  When  a  «vp  la  cem^ 
■tfina  arv  paaaed  throp^  the  tcnaea.  and  It  ia  coiled  inlD  a  b 
looadf  liijted  into  a  cluua.  or  dropped  into  a  tbeci.    If  a  mill 

ITiWinr  aa  Prtimt *'"-^  k!!!it».H>  i>..  i-^^  u_..l_j  j 

or  Bicd,  tk  half  beera  1 
Llw  an  coilrd  updd  a 

alvnl  6oobDbbu3a,  aodaie  often  V.aliaped  in  pfao.    Id 


warp  haa  been  bl^hed,  dyed 
ft  at  teeth  of  a  coane  cooib 
ary  tnadth,  la  which  conditiOD 


n  Kparatdy  between  the  dt 
and  over  a  leriea  of  rollen; 
■e  teeth  al  an  adiuuable  con 


As  tjbe  drum  rocatea  Che  thrradi  Bfe  i 
wraned  in  even  coQa  upoa  the  beaoL 
raecMnwi  ia  attached  for  arrestiDB  1 
ihresd.  ami  ilv  foe  aecnratdy  meaiuii 

ad  warp  made.    When  full,  a  itarpen 

tnatcr  levth  thananneadfd  for  any  warp,  bat  they : 
IB  mmba.    Tbua:  It  goo  Ihnada  aie  la  nte.  and 


L  moat  of  Lheae  Diachiiira 
on  on  the  fiacture  Df  a 
ind  ncording  the  lengths 


cf  part*  of  a  beam  warper  mi 


^.»^^».»»».H-»mHempli^TdtocDnmct 
rm  of  a  kioafl  Topo  and  coO  tlient  inla  a  cylindrical 
mbeequently  treated  ai  a  mill  warp.  Or,  one  of 
be  fomitlieii  with  parta  which,  wbeu  cha  thnad* 
n  tooady  iato  a  chain. 

'  ia  diicay  ^ployed  for  coloured  threada  and  ita 
4  coniirt  m  contiactinf  the  threads  to  form  a 
I.  to  I*  ia.  wide.  Thli  ribbon  i>  coiled  upon  a 
m  Aaane,  and  when  conaplned  ia  aet  aride  until 
«  s(  wBilar  aectiona  have  been  o"'"  *'*-' 


•hick  they  are  iHpptd  Bpoa  a  ehaf  t  and  by  endknif  pceiure  coo. 
nrud  into  a  compact  mam.  AH  the  threada  are  then  callecied  and 
VHriiind  in  the  lora  gf  a  ahcct  to  a  loom  bt«iB;each  aeetlon 


— JS^SSLt^"."^  to  Bate  atriped  warn  (n 
^  waiv.  b«  tlHt  thnada  ban  iiiu  to  be  placed  in  ti. 


uence.  This  u  done  by  drawuig  them  in  Eroopa  «  two  or  tour 
weea  the  denta  of  a  reed  to  a  predetermined  colour  icheiK.  then 
an  attached  to  a  loom  beam  which  ia  aupported  in  a  fTuae-  The 
m  ii  rotated  by  atepped  conea  and  gearinfi  am?  ~"^- •'— ■'"-*^- 

_  t..-_     guj  ^  ^^^^  ^  iii^  ^^  thnub  ta 

d  rollen  and  deflected  by_  ban  an 

to  the  width  of  the  beaBt. 

'    '   m  abort  Gbfona 


'SSS!?- 


Iiapan  iufficient  atrengthL- .. _^. 

atcDidpliihed  cither  by  ^■^■^"g  a  thread  or  by  aauralio^n  n 
adhcaiw  pAAe-  lahand.loDmdayathepavtavaahpplledbyl 
toaucce^veat^etehraof  warpwhiletDaloom.   Bui  with  the. 

of  laechaniol  wcavi — ■  ^"  — —  '—.-J  - —  --  ->—  -  — . 

pladiw  it  in  a  loom, 
ty  Wmiam  RadcliOi 


icp  before 

LDd  beanu  a  warp  ia  oee  operatioa. 
J .  iorm  of  a  ahcet  between  a  pair  of 

JIm  MT^iM  ii»)D  ita  auiface  a  film  "*  ""  — hirh  tr 
■hile,   1^  pneiue,  t 


diitrit^utea  the  alae  eveoly.  Bniahea  ac 
down  the  looae-fibrea  and  eomnlete  the  d 
yam  advances  It  la  aeparatea  by  feeds  u 

threaru  may  be  quickly  evaporated.   Thia 


4tr-: 


of  the  machine.    Both  halve 

it  Bull  Ifm/siHT.— While  cfioru  • 

ually  evolved  and  this  ayatem  ia  at 
tuneconvttof  a  long  tmigh,  uuide  v 


dividel  into  two  aeta  and  placed  aioppo^la 


b^  n^laa.    Aa 


rough  a  ^ir  of  MJuee^wi 

<|uaDtiIy  to  aubmerie  the 
ea,may  be  liDiultanKiaaly 


when  iney  are  twialed  to 
Hie.    11  (uSctent  liie  hat 


+46 


I  Ihlrd  puBge.  On  tht  comiikdan  of  dilitf  tlw 
ed  dlber  to  a  dryini  Hove  or  a  drying  nucbine.  IF 
KV  an  Kupeoded  hymu  fijied,  honunul  pola  Ln  a 
■nd  vnti^itd  dumba.     II  to  the  lalla,  \opme 


aim 


.     AtlETW 


Fd  and  moilerml 

a  ftbrdding  ha/iM,  in  a  Kquenn  determined 
paitcm  lo  be  pmdiiced.  and  the  order  ol  lillini 

aioD,  and  cadi  lime  a  thiead  i>  placed  in  the 


u<n  I 


e  shedding  harnc 
t  ol  all  being  dra' 


nr  £«Mi.— Lillle  i>  ki 

bcginui«  at  the  171b  century  li , 

mure,  but  it  la  certain  tbe  practical  outcome  — 

[a  tbflvmr  t66iialeoin  vasmt  u^inDaniig,((ir  wluchaclainiwsa 
made  Coal  it  could  weave  lour  or  wi  veba  at  a  tlote  iidthout  buman 
aid,  and  be  nHced  nlgkt  and  dayi  lUt  mi  pmbaUy  a  libboi  loom, 
[a  Older  10  prevent  luch  a  mcfuoe  (nim  injurinc  the  poor  people, 
the  authorities  in  Poland  Buppceaed  h.aiui  privately etrangled  or 
drenmed  the  invcnior.  M.  dc  Geuea.  a  French  naval  officer.  In 
167s  invented  a  machine  wboae  chief  Icatiin  conalited  in  CDntrolliitg 
the  hcaldi  by  cami,  the  batten  byeama  nnd  epxiflgt  and  the  ahottle 
br  a  carrier.  Fnjn  167S  to  174s  Unle  tt  importaiice  appean  to 
have  been  doDc  lor  tbe  inechaniailKiavIng  of  Isoaddeth.  But  In 
the  taat-named  year  M.  Vaucaniod  cenalracted  a  very  li^eniout,  kU- 
acling  loom,  on  which  Ibe  foierunner  of  the  Janguatd  machine  wan 
Riovntedl  he  alio  adopted  de  Gennei'a  ihutlle  carrier.  All  early 
attcnipta  to  amploy  mechanical  motive  pmier  lor  maving  laSed, 
laigdr  becauK  innnlon  did  not  mliie  that  lucceie  could  only  be 
niched  Ibtough  mvolulian.  Mechanical  preparing  and  ipinidng 
macliiDcry  had  fint  Co  be  Invented,  eteam  vai  needed  for  motive 
powvr,  *M  Ibe  induury  requiied  irorianiiatian,  which  iacluded  the 
abolimn  of  borne  labour  and  the  intiodiictian  of  the  lactnry  lyilen. 

During  the  lait  quarter  of  the  i8ih  century  it  waa  generally 
believed  tbal,  on  the  enpiry  of  Arkwright'i  palenti, »  many  Bpinidnn 


weaviiw  indui 
ImpoioUeto. 


induury.    Utny  manuiutun 


^B  maintained  it  to  be 

. _.,  _ _ld  brini  the  pcoductiofi  ol 

cloth  up  to  that  ol  vara.  It  wae  ni  1  pfoteit  ng^nat  the  lutnamed 
■Hertiaaa  that  Dr  Edmund  Cartwrigtit.  n  clergyman  of  Ike  chaicli 
of  Enilind.  turned  hit  attention  to  mechan&l  wayhw.  Mon 
foitunale  than  tali  predeemarii  he  attacked  the  pnbleo  niter  mr*^ 


ingenuity  bstowed  Inr  Dr  Cartwright  upc 
leiJ  were  remarkable.  He  added  pant  w 
rked  manually  or  mechanically,  had  pn 
Jij  namely,  a  poulive  lelmfl  motion,  warp 

commenced,  at  DoncaRer.to  manulactur 
dlKovered  many  ol  it>  ihortcomingi. 
D  lemedy:  by  intto^'"^^^  •  rr^nt  >ii 


batten  dillcrtniially;  by  impiwing  the 

,,_ ,  _,  a  device  lor  iioppiRg  the  bom  when  ■ 

ihuttle  Failed  to  enter  a  ihuitle  bom;  by  preventing  a  thuttle  Imm 
rebounding  when  Inaboi;andby  stretching  the  cloth  with  templea 
that  acted  auiamalically.  in  i;i)i  Dr  Cinwright  obtained  hit  last 
potent  for  weaving  machinery :  tni*  provided  the  loom  with  multiple 
ihuttle  bone  lor  weaving  checia  and  cnm  ttripet.  But  ail  hii  eHortB 
were  unavailing:  it  became  apparent  that  no  mechaniim.  Iwwever 
psfecl.  could  uKceedM  king  at  warpi  continued  tobeiiud  while  a 

operation,  and  alio  before  being  placea  in  a  bom.  tnib  fajled. 


I  wm^pplied^lSai!  by  William  Radclii 
»nai  Jplnuon.  W  tbeir  inver-- '•'"'• 

'or  upward!  of  thirty  yean  the  power  1 

neroui  difficult  let  ^  the  mechaniim  wu 

iKd  (0  automatic  machinery, 


of  the  beam  warper,  and  the 


puanNEiT 

mpfoymeot  in  miHt,  oww  to 
•r  long  bourt  of  toil  wbia  it 


— ^^— .oru,  and  iIk  loom  ibwly  aaumed  iti.  ^, 
ling  iron  inatead  of  wood  in  iti  conatniction.  and  cei 
r  ilay.  beitnr  iuiead  dI  above  the  warp  lin    '' 


™wit£   ™m 


action  v  bng  ni  the  other  ii  required  to  act.    Tbe  warp  bi 
ii  often  put  under  tbe  control  of  chaina  initead  of  TQ —  " 

hind  loomi.  and  the  chalm  — "— ' '-  - 

levcn,  G.  whereby  the  elTen 

eonneeied,  or  Mberwiie,  lo  the  tiHng-ui  — '-'     ■*"      ■  -■   - 
drawn  forward  regularly  ai  it  ii  manufact 


attached  to  (djuRably  wcighinl 
«!■  ol  the  wcMiti  may  be  varwd 
of  heavy  labrn,  bowcvei ,  it  — 

Sby  poitivc  gearing,  which  b ' 
tiking-up  motiu.    The  d, 
■ T d  by  paw- 

riUllnT'moiiim  Bch  ti'iiie'V'p^fc  of  i^^^^  beaten  b 
motion  la  derived  From  the  oicillating  ilay.  and  ii  cor 
through  a  train  of  wheela-  Tbe  loom  11  Hopped  whc 
.  .u.  r  j..i..  i_i 1 ■  .  iJ-j.  [J     Thoe  ptm 


depreucd.aDdbdngunmowJaconneuonii  Formed  with  a  vibi^un 
lever.  J;  the  liner  drawt  Iba  lorli  Forward,  and  with  it  a  i«o» 
lever  O.  by  which  the  bom  ii  Hopped.  On  the  other  hand,  if  th 
pronn  in  tilled,  tbe  loom  continue*  in  action.  II  more  ihan  on 
fhut  tie  ii  med  it  iiuy  be  neceuary  to  leel  lor  each,  initead  of  altenbr 
threadi  dF  weft.  In  luch  caiei  a  lork  it  placed  beneath  ttx  cntr 
of  the  rioth  and  lIFled  above  a  moving  ihuttle-  iF  in  falling  1 
meeti  with  well  it  ii  irTTSted.  and  the  bom  c^mtinuea  in  nioiir* 
but  if  ihi  w*fi  II  abacot  the  pcongi  IiU  lar  nougb  In  ninth  ih 


vidtln^  by  bciof  dm 


dunle  nee  for  ■  itop  to  to  Bpoa  ■  tncr  aod  bitiH  iIh  loon  to  ■ 

Kuid.    To  pcevHit  ■  conplnc  WRck  al  Ibe  warp  It  U  UKatiil  to 

nnM  lb>  loom  wba  ■  diiink  tiib  to  nub  lu  ippouted  boi. 

te  tU*  pBfpoH  tben  in  tin  dvviuwbich  ue  ImowB  iHoectively 
■  (U(  >Dd  faoH  md  Mop  motioH.  Tbe  but  ni  bveated  in  1796 
bv  Robtft  MBIer.  ud  ite  tctim  dipcadi  uwn  tht  ihitttle,  u  It 
men  ■  bCB.  nkiiR  two  bkdo.  K.  Wl^  U  bt  dowB  «uld  itilka 
■■ioM  MsH.  aad  b  diiMnie  the  drinnt  ■eu'.  Tbc  Kcoad  wu 
■nsted  in  iBm  by  W.  HrHonibT  uidWiIUuii  Ktemmhy;  It  ii 
M  ■ppKuct  (o(  libecitiii(  the  lomi  put  o(  11  Red  wben  ■  ihutila 
nnuaa  id  Ih*  irup,  thui  lelieviBi  it,  (or  tbt  tlm*  bdni,  of  iti 
iDBCtfaM  i<  botinc  up  tbi  vclt.  Oi  tbe  idcue  of  ■  ned  (nn  the 
■Btin  el  lb*  itay.  »  diia*r  •"V  t^  ■»«.  Tcmpki  man  keep  ■ 
hbrie  diitcwled  to  Ibc  bnodlh  of  Ibe  nn  [a  the  ncd,  isd  be  lelf- 
tdiatnioK.  ThU  H  iwuilly  accoDpUehed  by  email  rollcn  nboat 
iniUea  an  covend  witb  lae,  ckHcly  lel  pdnte.  The  idlen  an 
the  ielvigteof  a  web  wbkb  b  prevented  Ims  cofltractini 
-  beinc dnwn  liilitl)> crver thepiniilL 

vafiod  in  deuUi  !□  wit  diflerenl  Idndi  d  work,  but  ai 

t  rule  fabrica  figwed  with  emaU  pattou  arr  pnividHt  viih  bcalda 
lor  eboddij^  aa  at  L.  while  (boac  with  lajEe  paltcnu  an  proyidnl 
Tith  the  Jacqiaard  and  iti  herriree.  Hcakh  may  be  opnainl  rithrr 
by  tappeu  ar  dobbiee,  but  the  nnci  ol  ■ — '■■' —  "  •-■— •-  '■- 
psnDy  reached  w<lb  twelve  ihalt*  til  ', 
lavin*  sicteea  plcka  to  a  npeat  wben 
kald  dteddlaf  a  dsbby  k  itnd.  A  dobl 
■riictiofl  and  actico,  a  miall  Jacquanl 
that  rit*  aad  fall  lor  any  pick  la  mad    by 

IdMhiIk  KleetiM  >• '»q"<>       " 

ByactiDjEuponlmnlbepepb   ngco 

nth  DKUUiJiii  fTifle  ban.  and  tbeae 

Soch  machum  an  made  eiflfle  and  di 

paUbi  m  pbn  at  pcfa  In  fnrm     pane 

inp  or  mtatinf  hona^  Ibe  orma 
V  Mavy  iDoma.  but  the  Latter  aie  cb 
Al  prevnnaily  iBIn].  Rsbett   Ka     la 

■  >4}. -bn  Squin  Diule  pa  ttilS^ 

ll«  aBismatially.   Snee  hia  tin  mi 

knndBced,  th*  noal  aucoMifgl  o<  ihe«: 

hn  the  rtieddiiic  notioa.    Rrvolviis  bom  ra 

h  La*  SBAhT^Tbey  ammm  In  nou  ' 

tnamhm  (armed  in  the  petipbery  of 

crliHtn  ^  eniHi|b.  In  each  dbictloo  tie 

ii  liat  with  the  picker. 

,  AimtHi  W,fiS*pplj—K»Bt  devke*  have  been  eddcd  to  pows 

Ina  widi  t  lie*  to  ledm  itnppaiea,  am  nget       ich  thoae   or 

vM  aetomatic  npply  ef  w^  pniba         he     oec  unpona 

TIkk  tflbna  erifiiiain)  whh  Chaiin  Park  ,m   ^40  obtained 

Ujeirn  paleat,  bot  no  marked  wnraa  wu  icbievcd      til    Sm 

*aea  y  H.  Northnp  paten  cd      cop  cbannr      B  pla 

tflmtai  bepper,  placed  over  one  ihutlle  boi,  la  charged  nth 

tepaor  pfaaa.    At  the  inetaot  tnah  weft  bccoi - 


other  typea 

5 

f 


,._ dCDutdbe 

_ K  itaspiiiii  loon  on  the  Uliin  o(  a  warp  thcad. 

■W  SM^pHil  IroTH-i  date  Irom  I7»5.  when  Dr  Canwi^bt 
*fHaded  ea  independent  detector  (ron  each  warp  Ihnad  until 
a  (nttme  ocDBRd.  at  wMch  time  a  detcctcc  fdl  into  the  path  of  a 
2^u*  end  the  hnn  wia  arnaled.  The  denumd  for  warp  atop 
■wnaawM.bowcvet,  mall  until  aetomalic  mft  npply  mecbanlma 
■nadapied.  The  majorhy  of  thiw  dcvkia  bo#  in  uk  are  con- 
S^^iS^"^  eUitwiifhf.  Uuee,  but  Bome  are  aa  .nached  to 
■nhoUi  Oat.  at  one  DoAion  in  every  abed,  an  snbtokeo  thnd 
•UKM  both  h^  and  detector  ontU  a  Ihnad  f.iK  when  ■  de- 
wulaewtidhvB  vibrtior.  aiut  !>■•  rfri.^..  .~,k.ni— i.  ^;.. 
la  ether  warp  Hop 
Oe  Iwc  nxlt,  tad 


•.oomrA 


t^^.? 


^J-«^-d]fttto»™d.n( 


iiy  before  Dr  Cattwright'i 
-J  vn^ne  knm.and  waa  ivnp 
forty  tapei  or  libboni  nmulla 
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practical  effort  to  connect  ud  control  alt  (he  nolioni  of  muling 

but  ll  ia  known  that  in  lonedfainai  in  uk  wai  entirely  prohibited, 
in  etben  it  waa  etrictly  limlteil,  and  tliai  it  wai  worked  ui  flollaiKl 
■boutlftM.  InEnflandlbefirK patent  •raiobiaiaedby  Tahn  Kay 
and  John  SoelL  in  t74S,  (or  addiliona  which  enabled  it  to  be  worked 
by  hand,  by  water,  or  other  force,  and  in  1760  John  fiDell  appcan 
to  have  added  the  draw  bants  for  weaving  Howeied  nbbom.  In 
i;es  a  lactory  in  Maaeheeter  wu  filled  wil1>  ribbon  hxuna  which 
wen  either  hivented  by  M.  Vnnr.ii^-on.  or  Kay  and  Snell.  but  one 
weaver  mdd  oaljiMtHidto  ft.i  r...i.  liiw.    When  worlctd  by  band 

•bunlnandreediaieactiialed^n.rv  ■in- Ltltn.thcfoimrrmpnally 

ahoDi  itie  ihuttks  Bimulteimui  \:  -  .  '  >  wh-k,  1,1  ihr  Hrhr  .inH  bit 
allematrly.  each   bto  tbc  pb                         1.  -.,  ,.    „,,hl,.,. 

Oik  amairwirp  beam  ii  [rquln  :..  ..., 


I  line  with  tbc  rhed. 
iateriala,Di 


II  fipue  rffecta,  ia  diSen 


ivfaK  piled  fabrica  differ  in  certain 

— ,.-, —  — , emplnred  for  ordinary  weavln(i 

bey  m  alas  made  to  (Hder  bom  tadi  alba  to  nit  the  type  U 

CwUi  rarlMaif  tbeepedal  leaturea  ar 
pde  tbnada.  and  thoee  that  (ever  the  veRkal  linea  of  pile.  Two 
ETOund  warpa  an  nquliite,  and  unleaa  they  are  kept  a  uniform 
diitance  apart  the  pled  electa  will  be  irr^ular.    For  plain  fcfidi 

.k.     11.    1. <■ ,nj  „p„  1,^  o,  n,o„  btama.  and,  aa  they 

,  cloth-covered  nllen  deliver  them  In  Bnd 

lenclhL    Meanwhile,  a  ihuctle  paKa  twice  in  auccnian  thniifh 
each  innind  warp,  and  the  pile  Ihreadi  in  moviDE  above  or  Lencarh 

L.  — f..  —  1 1  — ifriy      B„h  (abrici  an  funiJml  with 

-—  ■*—  niccca  epon  and  v  itinch  tlic 
rbidi  leven  it,  thur  forming  two 
nit  of  a  ahort  blade  that  merely 


loUera  which  d(a< 


m  be  periodicalEy  removed  for  rharpeniH.  in  plain  and  printed 
good  heakia  control  all  the  warpaj  but  in  WJjed  ^oodi.  other  ihaq 
Dae  nude  from  printed  warpa,  a  Jacquard^ia  needed  to  lilt,  and  a 


bold,  (he  pile  tlireadi. 
It  Ptii  Laomi.—Tbc  chief  fs 


ihirSo'j 


[  Aattoird  an 


?pini  blade,  on  being  wiiht 

- like  Hitace.    The  mcchai 

placed  at  one  eiHi  of  a  loom  and  c« 


ahuttle  paaea  thi 

beneath  the  pik.     " 
ground  teni "■ 


automatically  from,  a  gnurM 
imely,  without  and  with  Enivea; 
ewhat  pointed,  an  woven  above 
enrath  the  pile,  hence,  by  with- 


9  aliiich  mo' 


paaeca  through  the  ground  warn,  whiL 


hnt  inierted  ia  wiifadm 


1  by  the  nbntini 


Dint,  the  opention  ia  continuoue.    Tapeetry  earpeta  require 

aiarpa.  one  for  the  ground  leitun.  a  aecond,  or  atufling  warp. 
.-  ^.*  bulk  and  elaiticity  to  (he  tiead,  and  n  third  to  form  the 
1^-  The  lait  named  ia  printed  upon  a  large  drum,  thread  by 
tbnad  to  the  colour  achenM  of  the  detign,  then,  when  the  cohiun 

'lecB  filed,  and  the  threada  accurately  placed.  Ihcy  an  wound 
-, —  abeam.andall  the  warpaareopenledby  bcalda.  Forfigund 
vdveta.  and  Bruaaela  and  Wilton  carpeli.  the  pile  warp  beam  ii 
-    '-  ed  by  a  creel,  in  order  that  each  thread  of  pile  may  be  wound 

a  bobbin  and  aepanteiytenaioncd.   Thia  ii  eaaential.  becauie. 

J  weaving  of  a  ikugn,  it  ii  probable  iKit  no  two  thieadi  of 

pile  win  be  lequired  io  equal  lenglha.  Cieela  are  made  in  acctiaiH 
-••''  ftamea.  each  ol  which  uaually  caniea  aa  many  bobbina  ai 


towel  type. have  the  reed_placed  ui 


a  Jacquanl  ia  needed  fo 


a  ihuttle, 
:h  the  win 

lieTurkiih 


++8 


the  wtft  il  ooc  bcfllVD  hoDie,  but  A  biHd  oack  it  rofmed.  So  won 
ta  ibt  Red  Again  mnva  Uimuf  h  iu  nomiHj  ipwx  iliree  picia  oE  «cf  t 
■n  ■LOUiltueauiJy  driven  taome.  thiu  doaiiu  the  rap,  and  auung 
put  (rf  the  pile  n  lego  upwaid,  the  nnuinder  downwud.  The 
■yitev  b  ftvuaUe  fcv  plain  and  nfurcd  F^eclm. 

Gatitr  Tnuaavt  «t«  woveit  in  iconu  having  a  madiAtd  ihrdding 
hlfinw,  ahich,  n  pRdnermliKd  inlnvaJi.  diawi  cntain  warp 
thnnda  ontwue  licncath  othov,  and  liiu  them  whilt  crcHa«l- 
Abo*  a  tenHdniDg  device  to  ilacken  the  ctohhI  threade  and  thu* 
prewat  breakage!  due  to  oceaiiw  atniiEL  At  other  timev  the 
•bedding  ii  tomtl 

Lapptt  Ijwrv  have  a  aerieft  tA  needles  Aaed  upci^ht  in  [atbi.  and 
ptacaTinagTaovecutinthealay,  ialioatot  the  reed.    Each  needle 

the  needlct  for  «ch  pick,  Ihar  tAinuIi  aie  laid  otiflbiae  in  the  web 

to  paitern.  (T.  W.  F.) 

Abchaeolocy  and  An 

itn  tbat  lot  ages  the 


figuied  tcxtila, 

of  ^uu  thtmdi, 
I  b«n  pncticaUy 


Fic  jg.— Loom  froni  Saiawak. 
gras  for  tlw  vaip  are  divided  Into  groups  b} 


"  with      threds      of 
gian.    A*  will  1x 
Men,  the  shred*  ol 
at  swotd-slupcd 
...  .n  (Lotto  Spailm).     The 

thultle  it  passed  above  it,  leavmg  a  Aefl  of  grass  in  between 
the  waip;  the  batten  is  (hen  moved  upmidi  and  compiesia 
the  weft  into  the  waip;  this  method  of  prsung  the  wefl  upwaidi 
ms  usually  employed  by  Egyptian  and  Greek  weaven  for  their 
Lnen  lotiles  of  beautiful  quality.     Fig.  30  gives  ua  an  Indian 


D  weaving  with  q)ua  Ihreadsi  but  ben  w 
Ibe  loom  fitted  with  rudely  constructed  hcadlcs,  by  whic! 
weaver  lifli  and  lovcn  ailemaie  ranks  of  iraip  threads  so 
he  may  throw  his  ihutlle-cariicd  weft  across  and  between  1 
Beiide*  the  headla  there  is  a  hanging  reed  or  comb,  and  bei 
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the  reeds  of  It  the  warp  Ihceads  are  passed  tod  fanowl  u  1 
roUer  or  cylinder.  Alter  throwtog  his  shuttle  once  a  »ia 
backwards  and  forwards,  the  weaver  pidlt  the  c«i>d>  lomili 
himself,  ihcieby  pnssing  his  weft  snd  wup  togetlieT,  thu  sokiig 
the  lettile  which  he  g 
gTidually   winds 

roller.    Thisadvan 


medieval  loom  of  fig- 
ji.     With  such  looms, 


and  chequer  patients  Fic  ji.- 
could  be,  and  were,  by  Jon  A 
produced;  but  textiles  e™*"^- 

of  complex  patterns  ud  textorei  necosltued  the  Bm 
complicated  appantui .  that  belongs  to  >  later  Maai  it 
the  evolution  of  the  loom.  Fig.  31  i>  from  ■  Oiiiioi 
drawing,  iUuitraling  the  description  given  in  a  Chinese  boA 
published  in  1310  on  the  art  of  weaving  mtricate  des^ 
The  traditions  and  records  of  such  Glared  wcavin(i  aie  <u 
older  than  the  date  of  this  book.    As  spun  niken  threads  ircn 

numbers  of  hcadJes  and  other  medianical  fadlitio  for  i!ia 
son  ol  neavtog  seems  to  have  started.  But  as  far  back  as  1690 
B.C.  the  Chinese  were  the  only  cOltivatois  of  silk,'  the  debcac)' 
and  fineness  of  wbitl]  must  have  postulated  posubilitirs  is 


Fio. 

jj.— Chinaie  Loom 

or  Figured 

A'nvJng  (Pb«o). 

weaving  far 

beyond  those  of 

loams  in  which  graases,  woob 

indfltiwe 

re  used.    It  Ibcrei 

re  is  probably  correct  to  credit 

he  Chinese 

with  being  the  earl, 

ol  looms  for -ea>.iot 

figured  silks 

which  in  course  of  time  othe 

nations  (acqujiattd 

only  with  wool  and  flu  ten 

es)  saw  wi 

Ih  wonder.     A[  ibe 

comparatively  modem  period 

f    .00  B.C. 

Chinese  deilEiilr  ■■ 

fine-figured 

weaving  had  become  matured 

ndmsappueallxia 

advance  Ota 

nyolherelscwhcre. 

Deiinnswe 

rebdngwoveobylbe 

Chinese  of  the  eailiet  Han  Dynasty  Jo*  ■. 

.ssetabotateabmi 

E.  PariKt,  IliUtirt 

icIaiait(C 

riMBtaX 

ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ARTl  WEA 

u  those  ol  the  pmsil  diy,  vith  dn^nu,  phoenim,  mystjol 
binl  fbmu,  dowm  ud  fniils.'  Al  th&t  time  even  Egypt, 
Asyria  or  BabyJonu,  Gieect  and  Rome,  leem  lo  have  been  only 
learning  ot  the  (act  that  there  vu  luch  a  maleriil  a3  uLk.' 
Their  ^utde-veaving  had  been  and  was  Iheo  concened  vilh 
spun  wool  and  flai  and  pouibly  some  cotlon,  whilst  Ihc  oma- 
Dieiilatkia  of  their  textiles,  although  quriding  on  occauoQ  with 
goldni  thiead^  vas  done  apparently  Dot  by  shulde<weaving  but 
by  cilhor  embroidery  Dt  a  sort  of  compromise  belveeo  daininf 
and  weaving  from  which  tapestry  weaving  descended  (see 
Tapestvv).  The  nnge  oE  their  colours  was  Limited,  rcds,puipLes 
and  ycllawt  being  the  chief;  and  their  shut  tie-weaving  was 
ptincipally  eonceined  with  plain  stuSs,  and  in  a  much  smaller 
degree  with  striped,  ipoiied  and  chequered  fabiics.  Remains 
ol  these,  whether  made  liy  Egyptiani  thousand!  of  yean  B.C., 
by  Scandinavians  of  tlie  early  Bronie  Age,  hy  lake  dwellen. 
by  Aztecs  or  Peruvians  long  before  the  Spanish  Conqunt, 
display  little  if  any  technical  difference  when  compared  with 
those  woven  by  nomads  in  Asia,  hill  tiibea  in  India  and  natives 
in  Central  Africa  and  islands  of  the  Facihc  Such  ornamental 
cfiecl  as  ia  iccn  in  them  depends  upon  the  repetition  of  stripes 
or  very  smple  crosung  forms,  still  this  principle  of  repetition 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  more  intricate  designs  which  are  shultle- 
VDVcn  in  broad  looms  and  lengths  of  stuff. 


d  extAided  beyond  inner 
■h  the  Seres  (CUh 


y^n  later  the  entperor  of  China 
diiakMi  to  the  Indo-Scytbians; 


3f  the  GracGD'^rthiad  ed 

ilyrcawBiiedasanatrerolin, -— 

peror  ot  China  sent  a  certain  Chang  Kied  or 

lUcen  to  Uie  Cfaeco-Fanhi 
territory)  vbv  knowinc  tiaderii  and  unangM  other  things  und 

-''i^B^i^aalan  styles.     In  "ol^fchinne'tf^priK  m°i 
nine  (heir  trade  relatioiH  with  the  For  West  it  at  kfltl  ti 


Early  ii 


reVce 


D.  Helicgabalus  u  reputed 
Sure."  Sdoid' 


r.  by  turn 


, ,_  „.ltu^  A.D.  1 

uth  ^sitDiy}  writes  of  Poiian  paltsned  etuffa. — 
^iuiant  eusfiions  and  etuffs  on  which,  produced  by  a  mi 
*c  behold  the  berce  FUthian  with  Usbead  turned  &ck  o 
steed;     now  — ^p'tj  b'**  retuniiw  to  fauri  his  spcaTi 

dec^ngfioaiaiidpmiiigtofllght  wild  anlsals  whom  be  p^ 

a  ilaaipeioa  quite  onnpciate  to.nch  lilk  weaving  sa  that  in  fig,  33. 
A  auuber  otf  Diidnd  iHcei  have  been  recovered  of  late  years  Iron 
Egyptian  burial-places  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Persians  of  the 
SasHniaii  dynuty  Cjid  to  Ttfa  century)  traded  ia  sillci  with  Romans 
and  Byxaounn;  Kutg  Chcvoes  (about  S7<>)  encouiaged  the  trade 
lental  weavuv  lecms  to  have  uen  an  induicry  of  Hme 
_t  Bagdad  and  other  towns  north,  emit  and  nuili.  t.i 
L  Kaivin  Kuhan,  Yen!  PerHpolii,  »r.  To  the  north 
■^uj  ■enuandoonhof  Syrialay  thr  BycantiDeTegianof  AnaiaLia 
(now  At4  Minor),  some  towu  in  which  brcanie  noted  for  their  fin 

century,  the  CDUaliy  highly  cultivated  and  pnjsperoui.  and  jiwtice 
laiHy  adninistertd.'  thus  sfDrdins  favourable  conditions  for  an 


Al.  by  Stephen  W.  BuihcD.  CM.G..  B.Sc.  M.D. 

Kribs  t&  ilb-wom  and  ia  cocoon.  WgiMilvtia] 
1  >fntm  (including  Pliny)  throw  scarcely  more  light 
a  Klktn  HDfls  than  that  they  were  of  rarity  and 
by  opultnt  Romom  PiDpeniu.(i9».c.>  wTiteipl 
..      ,.  .-      .     ''•«»"n«ltit™r."aBdofCynlhia''— '' •■ 

iah^ffjiii. 


I.  ?»'''f^.  ■»•*«  *■  a.  Hillary  aui  A 


44-9 

awledie  of  silk 
wl  only  in  the 


Fo  M.    STUn 
patterns.  tbouBh  co 


OS  pnhibiled  (Codei  TbeDduaiui.  lib.  k 


WEAVING 
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ir  Moudrii  orotker 


her  towu  ia  Lmht  Efypt  u  wriT  u  la  SytiL    Bynndne  «y1s.  thcuf  b  one  ma 

tbe  devrlDprnem  oE  timjur  ivcaving  appun  b>    (Moomh  and  SanccjiiC)  wavn 


/  intTDducnf  LDlD  the  dwgcu. 
tn-ByiMotiae.  PfnoBycantin 
'  Thi*  viniuDy  wu  Ilw  lUitin;  of  Kiicullun  i 


tibly  Ma 


S.^^ 


Fio.  37.— Part  of  Sak  Wrappir«  al  ihe  Emnnv  Chutonuic. 

poi^y  of  Bifdvl  nuiui[«uirF.  9tli  Century,  Mil  Fudfiil  Elqi^M 
via  5KRd  Tree  device  in  A  RoundeL 


in  ibe  iDulh  al  Spiin  and  ia  St^ 
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the  old  Latou  Pake*.  Rome.    Soiptunl  idl^ccni  a 
rypnl  of  tbovc  which  wen  coodniHd  by  Anauliui  i 

aihvn  oC  the  Oirutun  church  u  otriy  u  in  the  late  ^ 
ud  Adrniu,  bubop  of  Amuut,  in  denouDcine  the  t jkiir^ 


'ING  +51 

FniiiiBit  eompooad  of  ■*!tMU,  hMt  and  the  like,  fonully  treated 
ind  repeated  venicaUy  and  horinntally.  at  in  fig.  36.  which  it  from  a 
lillt  aiid  gold  titnad  thiittlv-wravina  claitafied  aa  Bynmline  of  the 
nth  century  manufacture-  But  Uiii  atvle  o<  compoaition  alia 
xoiin  in  a  Saaianian  or  Syrian  liik  at  the  ^ih  century  at  L<  Man,* 
ind  asain  in  tlie  Copeof  St  Maxim  at  Chinon,  wfakh  ia  powdered  with 
. —     ^ ■___>  ___,_  . — i_i — ^  peHiapaof  the  RooaD 

ed  to  have  been  given  by  thc^^pnaa  PUddia 

Germaiu  <44fl)  praerved  at  the  chundi  of  St 

Euiebiut  at  Auierre.    Some  likenoa 

the  wrappiUBi  al  5<  Cmhbol  |d.  tag) 
at  Durham^  though  in  thii  cue  the 
elaborate  ornamenlation  i«  tet  within 
a  roundel.    Prior  to  the  diacovery  of 

that  aaeriptimi.  Fig.  37  it  fnHO  pan 
of  a  lUken  wrapping  ct  CharlemaenB 
(early  9th  cenlutyj  sow  at  Aix^ 
Cbapdie.  It  bean  a  Ciwk  imcrip- 
twn  of  the  namea  of  ^ter,  vovenxir  of 
Nmopont.  and  Mkhad,  uamberlaiii 
of  ne  Imperial  Chamber*,  and  thi»  ia 

ChaHeoiagne^a  Kcretmry.  ham  wririca 
of  gifta,  useiuding  rich  loitilea  plfr 
ien  ed  In  hia  day  by  Haimin  al 
RaK^id  to  the  emmor.'  and  a  labric 

made  quite  poaaibly  even  at  Buhdad 

in  the  9th  century  or  earlier.    In  thv 

'  ceplury  amonnt  the  handiciafla- 

ia  the  dty  of  Bynntium  wen 

-    -'^"-J     — '■-!    and    foRbra 


auny    akilled 


Syrian  taate. 

adreme    of    roandela 

luoui  ov^  of  ogi^ 
fig.  i&),  contemporary 
ire    Saracmic    pattern* 

libJ.™u"The"™" 
iontaque  pain  of  birda, 

itricted  ■tyie  which  bu 

r.;X'^fin^^*.'nd 


A  Pan  of  I  nar 

B.  P^Tofa  bmJbki 


E.FU1 


orphiey  woven  in  gold  and  ailk  thread*  with  6gure*  of  theCrudfi' 
U).    ft  bean  an  LoicriptiDn,  Odilia  me  Trdt.    It  i*  probably  Gen 

Cologne  orphnya  woven  ia  ailk  and  gold  llircad*;C  bcaiaa  Latin  inH 
J  .k.  17;_1.  ..J  i-kuj ■ — \^„a. 


dan.  and  lb*  (ace*  o(  the  Virfui  and  ChUd 

'1  woven  m  gold  and  lil 

— .  — -  jg  which  arr  occationa 


F.  Fuiolaiianewbud 

10  ^mtk.  (mjuently  with  a  Bcr 
liwe  ol  SiHnian  lilk.  probably 


A  l«h<eni 


preiiada    and 


the  arebway  to  the  giJden  o(  the 


rii'-Ii"  lilk™  wiappiTip  o(  St  WUibald  ijoo-TSb).  a  founder  of  the 
°™''  E«5«>".  -Sere  they  are  nill  preiwvrid.  are  woven  with 
rjmeil  njundela,  e~:li  enctonri  a  DanielbHwem  two  lion^  and  are 
POnaW  Byaotine  ol  the  Blh  century 


Lined,  noiwiihnanding  thenumeroQiSaritcen 
ialarid  for  year*  beforr  ibe  Royal  factory  for 
be  onan^  al  PalermoTnder  N^maa 
to  the  UHUtl  itory,  Roier  o[  Sicily,  or  Refer 

bet  and  Corimh.  earned  oH  ai  priionert  a 
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and  Svmnnic  Bt)^  of  textile 
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t»  c 

Pin   of  Omhrry    wiih        P»rt    o(    Oi^ity.    with    tta 

the  ViiiiiiuH)  Child  (Svcw  Annunckiion   {Floniitue  m>' 

mving,  i^3-i4jo).  inf.  bu  ijih  cenlury) 


nuinlandp  and  from  Apulia  ■  Duhop  of  Si  Evroul 
mentioiwd  u  bavinf  obuioed  m  nuipber  dT  ulkeo  Roodi  to  t 
ceiuuiy.  FrdiB  tlx  131I1  ccDtuiy  onwirdt  Luco.  FIdrdcc,  MiUn, 
GeiKu  ■Ad  Veniu  became  important  centra,  luiiig  not  only  Lm- 
poned  lUk,  but  alio  «uch  at  wat  btinE  dien  cultivaud  in  Italy,  tot 
■ericulture  had  become  an  Italian  indiutry  early  in  the  tith  ceatury. 
Wanderim  Saracenic  and  Byiuiline  navm  even  before  thai  doe 
had  Krayed  or  iMvn  uiten  to  work  al  piacci  b  Gcnnajiy,  France  and 
Britain,  tHit  the  output  of  tlieir  pn>dDctwae  la  Dorthon  onntriea 
waa  aliDoet  infiniiciimBl  aa  oomiiaml  vitb  that  ol  the  lar  neateT 
Italian  oiitpui,  nevenheloa  tliEy  wnv  Hving  the  neda  of  a  narvett 
to  be  raped  ceniuriea  later  by  tbeae  moie  nonherly  European 


ttolea,  manipls,  orphrtyi  and  aimilar  narrow  banda.  A  Thymini 
cluxKiiclerof  the  1310  century  paraph  rue*  the  older  record  by  Egin 
tiard  of  the  ildll  ol  Charlemagne'i  dauihtcn  in  ulk  veannf,  ouvre 
■-  en  taulielet"  or  Mnall  looin^    The  illuttialioni  in  «(.  3< 

:h  Cotoaite  eapedally  aesni  to  have  become  lamoui  in  tlh 

.  .-.llury.    Venice  also  made  work  of  corTwponding  ohanfter 

the  detiena  were  evidently  f  umiitxd  by  or  direcdy  adapted  fnm 

..._  compoaitiona  of  aocb  anuta  as  Iboae  who  produced  the  notaUi 

German  and  Venetian  woodcula  ot  the  15th  centitry  (fir.  40). 

Whilit  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  patterned  fhiO*  t— <n.,.  U 

lenfthafrvnlargelooma  wcreof  lilt  auod  1 


s 


>•  bulk  of  the  Italian  patterned  Mufli  ii 
i  large  looma  were  of  wk,  a  uod  many  a 

. ,  -t  wool!  intenm»d  with  bUo.    The  eul 

^tilij    rerMan,  ^rian  and^  Dyaantine — were  of  the  a 


Biliiu.  brocadea.  and  mUI  later  (fJ.  about  the  end  o(  the  14th  century) 
nme  Italian  velveta  and  dotha  of  void,  which  quite  tranicended 
(he  ancient  and  Icae  wbetantial  atlalic  clotha  at  the  early  Roman 
period.  Medieval  invenioriea  and  recorda  contain  many  riamc*  of 
textile*,  bnt  the  exact  technical  meaning  ol  leveril  of  Ibem  ia  uo- 
certain.  Cntial,  SsiiAK,  S^mlimiu  Mem  to  relate  to  luch  manriaTi 
aaurcenetor  talleta;  kAhi.  Irom  low  Ijiin,  it  held  by  lome  writcn 
to  be  of  (he  Hme<latiiia  HmiJ  or  aaniu,  to  called  bnuae  the  weft 

i  uTHjn  contnitini  ihrena  in  the  Hirface  of  the  atiiff,  whctber 

drtin  co'mei  from  BaMak.  or  Bafhdad.    OtWcMn.  and  an 
1  tly  lomewhai  farlier  word  cvJaJmH.  <eem  to  have  been  gener^ 


depeiKf^  upon  ■ 


in  whkh  gold  thread  played  ar 
I  Sec  gftkraliu.  &c.,  by  Fiaiaciiqiie  Mkhd.  L  n^ 
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.    F«,«. 


p^ima  Mch  u  nlk  of  Brydea  BrtiEei) 
DoTDeck  tlicetiof  nyoct  (Rheuu  tad 
(Napls  iwau) 

Ha  of  the  ioniiilDg  nnff  uc  idsitifiibk  by  tcxturs  peculkr  to 
Ibem  tha  ■»  bowmr  not  ao  u  Rfudi  bn  omamentil  pallcnu 
for  tbae  an  fnquHitly  Dterduived,  be  um  dut  of  ja  em 
apHuuic  n  BUn  ftamiiW,  vriveti  ud  bncado.    Tbu  u  pirtic 

Qttefu  ot  tbEK,  u  pRvioudy  ■ugMttd,  uc  tlnnfl  ncc*  of  San 
eiDC  4fld  BynBtiDe  motivo,  IntenDiHled  with  bedgo,  henldLc 
Icvico,  hmau  finis^eaglei,  iIcoiil  kHHidi.  Hobi.  huB,  bovd*. 
topudi.  «y>  el  E|hi.  Perduicaque  plae  eone  nd  doud  locmi.  aad 

—  rt. _ — 1  I — 1. -  — -il  y  dktnbuted,  irithoat 

heoflvaJ  niDeorecheBe 
eei(  4]  Sockfibria, 
^leu  o  have  been  tnded 

-jfdee  tnde  iccordi.  here 

..ji  iriulet  tbetron  own  under 
I  and  be  blie,  o  leMle  and  work 
-'-- -"--^    gtb  cealuy 


.>-„. ,.     — ,     wend  of  lb 

14th  cntury  iM   p       he  Ini       |  of  he  6tb  cen    n       Vtflkt 
Bolocn  Croat  narcncc      d  Milan.    There  waa  nathuii  Boular 
10  roDipei  wiih         Frann  Cccmanv  or  Enoland    The  ideinlfia 
'^  10  f)i  a  iplrndid  va      la  b  maJe  pottib     upo     le   ntof 
'^tcnpi^ary  paintinp  by  On:Bpia,  Cnvellit  Spinelb  no  an 


Gbenn  Divid,  MibuK.  ft 


U  u  to  cho«  of  the  F 


pntapxuiDy  fonMOuard  \eai  panels,  clorly  defined  in  o      me  eac 

leavti  «  bloannu;  fbwgh  tbey   were  more  rkhLy  deve  cf^ 
•upcrb  nlvett  aad  dotiu  of  gold,  for  which  Floience.     enin    nd 
™aa  wnfamo],  thia  type  of  deiigii  ia  aha  woven  i    kat  "• 

cC?ndu     ( 

,/hilit  boul     em 

in  hoatenai  iirlliiinir.  ate  leafy  bara,  unaU  binK  no  ni 
uni  11^  other  dainii^  depicted  plant  form.   Hub  pien 

■aiBilKtinit  and  titer  the  opeainr  01  the  sen  cm  ury     be 
ft««k»  iDTOd,  ™li«ic  trtannHit/whieh  we  bud  beie   en    re 
mo  manr  al  tiie  lialnn  nitersi.    In  nne  of  them,  bnever 
qn™oo(An.tolaiif.diiibappamiI,.tinfi«.43ttmn    firif"! 
Jkwbirta™»dmdB>vebSr^inVeScS;  Tlie       med 


hindii  t 
nlbof^Wt 


ha  depicted    n  a  amaller 
iBian  f  bnca  of  ra  her  thir.  —  _ 
original  of  tbu  were  abo  beinf  wr 


n  et  vaiictj'  of  nmventioiial  deuD, 


a      ryerampia.    1 
weil     r^iiited  in  Fra 


Bg         jth  and  IsthceotDiiei  who  made 

Paia.  Rouen.  Lyom.Nimaand  Avignon. 

ha    heywcRalmaatuiclyllalianeniiiranu 

bo  had  Bed  their  towni  durina  inublau 

Kian  ed  by  Fnndi  t.  M  L)vn.  (<nei(n  and 


ciiy'.  inieie. 
tTlb  cenluiy 


Ettapm  Silk)  (Loadoo,  l>99),  p-  ly 
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iStti  taaary.  -wt  of  (i 

lilhtcr  and  Bitts  in  lenun 


Lvnpu  of  late  lAtk  uniuiy. 
»hh  pattern  id  —""*"*  »--'■■  *~— 

witb  led  or  ycQoii  iilk,  ani] 

The  moft  important  and  probabty  the  bat  kno 

—  wcaviDC  ie  that  of  damask  houKhold  naury^iriikA. 
^tin  dama>^  waa  developed  in  the  Hu-pnTi^ 

,,  — ,  ,, , and  acqnind  for  ve  b^ 

wealthy penona only.*  TfaettylaofdaiEBUitlKbetta'o'theald 

i: 1 l..l...„„gg  kinship  Willi  ihlliJhnM  rilh.  ■»<  ifah. 

of  thi  nemiih  .. 

,- uk  6fii»  luhJKta  ncaJl  thcaa  ol  The  eokmrrd 

Cologne  and  Venetiaii  orphieyi  lor  cope*  and  appudi  foi  d»l- 
maiic*.  Thecwlrhistoiyof'' — -■ ■■=--' ■-- ■ 

ro>^  (hicld  of  Hnuy  VII.,  the  «ppon< 
•urmountcd  by  the  crown,  ia  in  the  Vktori 
where  it  ia  cajled  Fiemiih.  On  the  other  harid  it  iapoiHbl> 
wnrlf  of  Flpmin^  in  EngUnd,  Bince  from  the  tirrie  of  £d«ai 
-|iTd  van  "  H  constant  Htream  of  emieranta  pu 
to  England."'    The  Vinnria  «id  Al&ert  M» 


vElfain  the  farlD- 


bctow  Gideon  U  the  ^ 


anifel   "rith    seven  drws'   heads   l^pll>^Dt 

Kninlheietteridp-HUfj,  Iter.  ctonlar,At 

probaWv  made Tn  Engand  (at  Nofwfcb^ 

the  bndKei  of  ^een  Anne  Doleyn  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  l>M 
cnrtrned  Tudor  Row.  and  r^mnted  pDnraiti  of  Queen  EliJUXtli. 
with  ihe  Intend  below,  "  Cod  invelheQueeoe."  Thiispecinea  il 

al<>>  in  l)ieVi;:toria  and  Albert  Mima.    A  hiudied ' 

ofoldStPl 


pattenta  probably  dale  from  before  the   lilh  century.  _%vhili(  Ihe 

century.     An  inventory  dated  1842  baa  an  rntrv  ol  two  napkins  or 
clorhi  woven  in  cotton  with  bands  ol  dragons  and  lions  d  la  P^n»£mo, 


a  It,  the  mk  ef  a 
la  Germafif  abovt 
be  Giy  ol  Indn^ 


blue,  was  evidently,  fmi 

Gennan  or  Flemina,  aa_  ,. ^    . ._ , 

1730.    Here  we  find  (he  wreaihed  anu  of  the  City  ol  . 

a  view  of  "  London,"  and  "  Cescie  def  II.  K<tou|  in  EafillaBd  ' 

■  The  earl  ol  Northumberlaixl  (IJia)  is  said  to  have  bad  but  n^ 

hl^'but  one,  whic'h^i^wasll^'Dncel  nunlh.    (Sef  wcea  by  RtT. 
C.  H.  Evelyn  Whirs  on  damask  Unen.     FnuHatl  tf  SanBy  4 

•  ^crU.  C.  H.  Eveljrn  WhiieV  pap^  on  damask  Gun.  Av- 
cetdimia  of  SaciOy  of  Amh^itaruit  lemd  son,  vol.  St  pp.  IJO-lfO. 


WEB— WEBER,  C.  VON 
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MX  wvBKiJ»  »  li  the  cmie  with  the  ^Litter  pitat,  A  Urfe 
coUoIrim  o4  tfiit  GcrnuD  (Umavk  wemvioE  with  coloured  Ihmd 
vu  [ormed  under  the  auspictt  o[  the  RoyaL  Kunitgewcrbe 
HuKUB  at  Dneden.'  Tbt  aonh-cutern  Iriih  induRiy  of  dimmk 
iv4n|  ovet  nudi  to  French  Protettant  refugceL  vKo  Httlcd 
tbn  tonrdi  the  doae  tl  the  I7lh  cenluiy.  ihough  linen  nunu- 
bdnfc  hu]  been  ettibluhed  in  the  diKrict  by  a  colony  of  Scoti 
fai  i6u.  DaDfcradLne  in  Scotland  la  laid  to  producr  vi  much 
duiuk  aa  the  reel  of  Europe,  but  thereuGLmpOTUiitniuinftctorie* 
etiiAt  Conrtraiadd  li^  m  Belgium,  inSiloia.  Auitria  and  ebe- 

Uhuthu. — The  loHowiof  are  lillet  of  a  Few  wxln  oo  veaving, 

dtrind^.  Beton.  J^^iuudt  iu  Muu  (S  voli..  Faiii,  1859- 
iMi).  a»re  cc  leia  teehaical  only.  Dttliiimitirt  ta  tcimai  {Pant, 
ijsi-i7lo),lKhinail-,  MichilFTiiicnquc,ltri)inihcinir(tc--T-fTa, 
Ulatrialifttttl'uiillr  ill  llajtl  dt  mit.d'l"  rl  d'cirrM  {:•.'  I  1  iiii, 
tHm»M\  awdl^Eiwwa  work  full  of  erudition  in  r.  1.  '  <  1  the 
KckaMlgfy  cl  woven  (abtiu.  their  technical  characKTi  '  'ic; 
hHaVatea,  7«Miini  auioum  .-  an  Auh^t-i  ^}  :-,  :■:  cf 
Wiami amtmi llu  AKiHU  (London,  tB4]>.  ■  veT>'  ■..•'..  1  :.  mi 
)taniefwetk(<rd'eience:Veiy  Rev.  DanVl  Rock.  rM>.  .  'lili 
«*niH(Londoo.  itToJ.  with  snTic  few  good  llliistraii  .i.  I  :.«!. 
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Ooniaa,  13«).  well  illunniedi  I.  Uv^'ii;,  B/-::«  '  -  ct> 
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(Bslia.  ifoal.avery  fineierieiarphDtolt'pe  laolmiU-'''^  1:  idi 
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It. Fnna,  lUiificb  m^ iKoiitiiiiicte &Hloi-riil>l>rn  <'-:r.<  -i  irc. 
ItatliA.  Dupsot  Anberville,  /,'£>««<»<  da  tour!  (I'.ir,  .  1-17), 
•Maiile  iaunniiiHu:  F.  FiKhUcb.  Dii  wulaiisir-  it  .  1  ''no- 
ii«»j3wl!.,Wieiha-)irn.I!niMdri;ribldillLi-rr=tim:.  I'  ■,  md 
Cm.  Q  UuiU  huior^q,.'  in  i-iski  .  .  .  i,  I,i«^  11  '.. 1): 
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IIBB,  MATTHEV  (iS^g-tSSj},  English  awimmcc,  geaeralljF 
twwn  IS  "  Captain  Webb,"  wu  bora  at  Dtwley  in  Shropshire 
on  the  i!th  o[  January  1S4S,  the  ion  o[  a  doctor.  While  still 
1  boylie  saved  one  of  Us  brothers  from  drowning  in  the  Severn, 
tad,  while  aen^  on  board  the  traioing  ship  in  the  Wtney,  he 
■giin  dtuinguished  himself  by  saving  a  drowning  comrade. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  East  India  and  China  tiade, 
tfaipped  as  lecood  mate  for  several  owners,  and  in  1874,  was 
twirded  the  £m  Stanhope  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Sociily  (or  an  attempt  to  save  n  seaman  who  had  fallen  over- 
houd  from  the  Cunard  steamship  "  Russia."  In  1S75  Captain 
Webb  abandoned  a  sea-faring  life  and  became  a  piofessionat 
swimmer.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  swam  from  Blackwall  Pier  to 
GraTcsend,  a  distance  of  30  m.,  in  4}  hours,  a  record  which 
leeiamed  unbeaten  until  iftpp.  In  the  same  year,  after  one 
unUKceiaful  attempt,  he  twam  the  English  Channel,  on  the  14th 
o(  Aoiuit.  fnin  Dover  to  Calais  in  it]  hours.  For  the  ncit 
few  ytan  Webb  gave  peiformanua  of  diving  and  swimming 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  London  and  elaewhere.  Crosaing 
to  \metia.  be  attempted,  on  the  14th  nf  July  18S],  to  swim 
"■ "■      1  whirlpool  below  Niagara  Falls.     In  this  attempt 


nslife. 


'  tit59-       ),  English  socialist  and  ■ 

on  on  the  i]lh  of  July  ityt-    He  was  ed 

1  in  London  and  Switierla—'   ->  >!■- n: 

Institute  and  the  City  of  I^widon  CoUege. 

he  WIS  (mployed  in  a  city  office,  but  he  enti 


I  1875  to  1878 

.    ,    , ,  —  he  entered  the  civil  service 

by  (pen  tompetilion  u  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  in  1878,  became 

'  Sr  Ijiimiamejhmtfr  iei 
■Ma  Kmsach  (Diodca.  iSgiJ, 


»  ill  XVII.  and  XVIII.  JtluiiiadaU. 


aurveyor  of  taxes  in  iS7grand  In  tSSi  eatcttd  Ibe  colonial 
office,  where  he  remained  until  i8$i.  In  1885  be  wu  called  to 
the  bar  at  Gray'slnn.  Ur  Webb  wu  one  of  the  early  membcn 
of  the  Fahian  Sodety,  contributing  to  Fabian  Eiiayi  (188^}; 
and  he  becajoe  well-koown  u  a  sodalisi,  both  by  bis  speeches 
and  his  writings.  He  entered  the  London  County  Council  in 
189]  u  member  for  Deptford,  and  wu  relumed  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  in  the  auccessive  elections  of  1895,  i8gB,  1901  and 
1904.  Heieaignedfromthedvilserviceln  1S91  togivehiawhole 
lime  to  the  work  of  the  Council  (when  he  wu  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board)  and  to  the  study  of  tconomica.' 
"     Ervedfiomigo]  to  1906  on  the  Royal  Commia^on  on  Trade 


Union  Uw  and  . 


other  f  mportan 


Potter,  hersefl  a  writer  on  economics  and 
sodology,  the  author  of  Tlu  Ce-eptrnliin  Uatimtni  in  Gnat 
0riAiin{i8qr)and  a  ronlributoc  to  Charles  Booth's  Lijeaiid 
LabmaeJ  Uie  PapU  U»oi-igoi).  His  moat  important  wotha 
are:  a  numbet  i^  Fibiao  tracts;  Lmuiim  Educaliim  (1904); 
Tlu  EiiU  Himii  Day  (tSgi),  in  conjunction  with  HartM  Coi; 
and,  with  Mrs  Sidney  Webb,  Tlu  HisUry  of  Trait  Unimiim 
(1894,  Dew  ed.  1901},  Indiulrial  Democracy  (1897,  new  ed.  1901), 
PrMcmiofUodiniltidiiilryU^).  Hiiloryoj  Li^iar  Liccmiat 
(190J],  £flffii*  Loc^  GntmmcHl  (1906),  lie.  Mrs  Webb  wu 
a  member  ol  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  she 
and  her  husband  wen'  responsible  for  the  Minority  Report 
(see  PooK  Law)  and  lor  starting  the  widespread  movement  in 
its  favour. 

WEBB  CTTT,  a  dty  of  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A., 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  about  160  m.  S.  of  Ransaa  City. 
Pop.  (1890]  5043;  (1900)  9>oi.  of  whom  148  were  foreign-bom; 
ti9ioU.S.ceo»u»)  ii3>7-  It  Is  served  by  the  Miaouri  Pacific 
and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railway  systems,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  dcctric  interurban  railway  connecting  with 
Carthage  and  Joplin,  Miiaomii  Galena,  Kansu  and  other 
dties.  With  Cartervillc  (pop.  iQio,  4539),  which  adjoins  it  on 
the  E.,  it  forms  practically  one  city;  they  are  among  the  moat 
famous  and  productive  "camps"  in  the  rich  lead  and  one 

indilstrial  importance  primarily  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
those  metals.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  increased  from 
*3S3-S**  i"  '900  to  **JJ,96s  in  1905.  Webb  City  was  laid  out 
and  inrorporaled  as  a  town  in  1S75,  and  Hist  chartered  as  « 
dly  in  1S76.  White  lead  was  discovered  here  in  187],  on  the 
farm  d(  John  C.  Webb,  in  whose  honour  the  dly  is  namedi 
and  systematic  mining  began  in  1877. 

WEBBS,  WILLIAK  (fl.  1586),  English  Lterary  critic,  was 
educated  at  Si  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  is7i-iS73.  He  was  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Edward 
Sulyard  of  Fletnyngi,  Esses,  and  later  to  the  children  of  Henry 

to  the  is9>  edition  ol  Tanirtd  and  Cimaada,'  written  by  his 
friend,  Robert  Wilmot.  In  isM  he  published  A  Diicouru  0/ 
£n{fii*  FncCrie,  dedicated  to  hit  patron,  Edward  Sulyard. 
Wcbbe  argued  that  the  dearth  of  good  English  poetry  aince 
Chaucer's  day  wu  not  due  to  lack  of  poetic  ability,  or  10  the 
poverty  of  the  language,  but  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 


isium  (or  Sfienser's  Shtpfuorda 
r  Fhser'a  translation  of  Virgil, 
smeten  and  sapphics  for  English 
nplei  of  his  own  com- 


tcmporariis,  displaying 
CaUndar^  and  admirati 
He  urged  the  adoj 
verse,  and  gives  1 

£i»y'  (iSii-lsisTh^A'. 
Eliabtlhan  Critictt  Esstyi  (1904). 

WEBEH.  CARL  MARIA  FRIBDBICB  BRNBCT  VOH  (1786- 
igj6l,  German  composer,  wu  bom  at  Eulin,  neat  LUbeck,  on 
the  I  Sthof  December  1 7B6,  of  afamily  that  had  long  been  devoted 
to  an.    His  father.  Baron  Frani  Anton  von  Weber,  a  military 

■The  original  play.fnniflidl  ^Saltnu.  wuby  live  authors,  and 
wu  produced  in  the  Qutcn's  piCKoce  ai  ibe  Inner  Temple  in  ijil. 
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officer  in  the  service  of  'the  palgrave  Karl  Theodor,  was  an 
excellent  violinisti  and  his  mother  once  sang  on  the  stage.  His 
cousins,  Josepha,  Aloysia,  Constanze  and  Sophie,  daughters 
of  Franz  Anton's  brother  Fridolin,  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  vocalists.  The  great  composer,  Mozart,  after  having  been 
rejected  by  Aloysia,  married  Constanze,  and  thus  became 
Franz  Anton's  nephew  by  marriage.  Fridolin  played  the  violin 
nearly  as  well  as  his  brother;  and  the  whole  family  displayed 
exceptional  talent  for  music.  Franz  Anton  von  Weber  was  a 
man  of  thriftless  habits  and  culpable  eccentricity.  Having  been 
wounded  at  Rosbach,  he  quitted  the  army,  and  in  1758  he  was 
appointed  financial  councillor  to  Clement  August,  elector  of 
Cologne,  who  for  nine  years  overlooked  his  incorrigible  neglect 
of  duty.  But  the  elector's  successor  dismissed  him  in  1768; 
and  for  many  years  after  this  he  lived  in  idleness  at  Hildesheim, 
squandering  the  property  of  his  wife,  Anna  de'  Fumetti,  and 
doing  nothing  for  the  support  of  his  children  until  1778,  when  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  opera  at  Ltibeck.  ^1779  the 
prince  bishop  of  Eutin  made  him  his  kapellmeister,  and  not 
long  afterwards  his  wife  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Five  years 
later  he  went  to  Vienna,  placed  two  of  his  sons  under  Michael 
Haydn,  and  in  1785  married  the  young  Viennese  singer  Genovefa 
von  Brenner.  In  the  following  year  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was 
bom — a  delicate  child,  afiSicted  with  congenital  disease  of  the 
hip-joinL 

On  his  return  from  Vienna,  Franz  Anton,  finding  that  a  new 
kapellmeister  had  been  chosen  in  his  place,  accepted  the  humbler 
position  of  "  Stadt  Musikant."  TUs,  however,  he  soon  relin- 
quished; and  for  some  years  he  wandered  from  town  to  town, 
giving  dramatic  performances,  in  conjunction  with  the  children 
of  his  first  wife,  wherever  he  could  coUect  an  audience.  The 
effect  of  this  restless  life  upon  the  little  Carl  Maria's  health  and 
education  was  deplorable;  but,  as  he  accompanied  his  father 
everywhere,  he  became  familiarized  with  the  stage  from  his 
earh'est  infancy,  and  thus  gained  an  amount  of  dramatic  experience 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness.  Franz  Anton 
hoped  to  see  him  develop  into  an  infant  prodigy,  like  his  cousin 
Mozart,  whose  marvellous  career  was  then  rapidly  approaching 
its  close.  In  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  child  was  taught 
to  sing  and  place  his  fingers  upon  the  pianoforte  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  though  he  was  imable  to  walk  until  he  was 
four  years  old.  Happily  his  power  of  observation  and  aptitude 
for  general  learning  were  so  precocious  that  he  seems,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disadvantages,  to  have  instinctively  educated  him- 
self as  became  a  gentleman.  In  1798  Michael  Haydn  taught 
him  gratuitously  at  Salzburg.  In  the  March  of  that  year  his 
mother  died.  In  April  the  family  visited  Vienna,  removing 
in  the  autumn  to  Munich.  Here  the  child's  first  composition — 
a  set  of  "  Six  Fughettas"  — was  published,  with  a  pompous 
dedication  to  his  half-brother  Edmund;  and  here  also  he  took 
lessons  in  singing  and  in  composition.  Soon  afterwards  he  began 
to  play  successfully  in  public,  and  his  father  compelled  him  to 
write  incessantly.  Among  the  compositions  of  this  period  were 
a  mass  and  an  opera — Die  Macki  dir  Liehe  uni  des  Weins — now 
destroyed.  A  set  of  "  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,"  composed 
a  little  later,  was  lithographed  by  Carl  Maria  himself,  under  the 
guidance  of  Alois  Senefelder,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  in 
which  both  the  father  and  the  child  took  great  interest. 

In  1800  the  family  removed  to  Freiberg,  where  the  Ritter  von 
Stcinsberg  gave  Carl  Maria  the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  Das 
WaldnUidchen,  which  the  boy,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years 
old,  at  once  set  to  music,  and  produced  in  November  at  the 
Freiburg  theatre.  The  performance  was  by  no  means  successful, 
and  the  composer  himself  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  "  a  very  immature  production  "  ;  yet  it  was  afterwards 
reproduced  at  Chemnitz,  and  even  at  Vienna. 

Carl  Maria  returned  with  his  father  to  Salzburg  in  x8oi, 
resuming  his  studies  under  Michael  Haydn.  Here  he  composed 
his  second  opera,  Peter  SchmoU  und  seine  NackbarTtf  which  was 
unsuccessfully  produced  at  Nuremberg  in  1803.  In  that  year 
he  again  visited  Vienna,  where,  though  Joseph  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsberger  were  both  receiving  pupils,  his  father  preferred 


placing  him  under  Abt  Vogler.  Through  Vogler's  instnineBt* 
ality  Carl  Maria  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Bredao, 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  In  this  capacity 
he  greatly  enlarged  his  experience  of  the  stage,  so  that  he  ranki 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  stage-craft  in  musical  histoiy; 
but  he  lived  a  sadly  irregular  life,  contracted  debts,  and  host  hk 
beautiful  voice  through  accidentally  drinking  an  add  used  is 
lithography— a  mishap  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Thm 
hindrances,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  beginning  a  new 
opera  called  RUbesahlt  the  libretto  of  which  was  "  nunaotk" 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Weber  worked  at  it  enthusiastkaOy, 
but  it  was  never  completed,  and  little  of  it  has  been  preserved 
beyond  a  quintet  and  the  masterly  overture,  which,  re-writta 
in  x8ix  under  the  title  of  Der  Beherrscker  derCetsUrtnaiw  ranks 
among  its  author's  finest  instrumental  compositions. 

Quitting  Breslau  in  x8o6,  Weber  removed  in  the  f(dk>iriDg 
year  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  had  been  offered  the  post  <rf  private 
secretary  to  DvJce  Ludwig,  brother  of  Frederick,  king  of 
WUrtembeig.  The  appointment  was  a  disastrous  one.  The 
stipend  attached  to  it  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  twofold 
demands  of  the  young  man's  new  social  position  and  the  thrift- 
lessness  of  his  father,  who  was  entirely  dependent  upcm  him  for 
support.  Court  life  at  Stuttgart  was  uncongexual  to  him,  though 
he  yielded  to  its  temptations.  The  king'  hated  him  and  his 
practical  jokes.  He  fell  hopelessly  into  debt,  and,  worse  than  aO, 
became  involved  in  a  fatal  intimacy  with  Margarethe  Lang 
a  singer  at  the  opera.  Notwithstanding  these  distractioos  he 
worked  hard,  and  in  1809  re-modelled  Das  Waldmddckem^  under 
the  title  of  S-^vana^  and  prepared  to  produce  it  at  the  court 
theatre.  But  a  dreadful  calamity  prevented  its  perfonnaDOL 
Franz  Anton  had  misappropriated  a  large  simi  of  money  placed 
in  the  young  secretary's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  a 
mortgage  upon  one  of  the  duke's  estates.*  Both  father  and  soa 
were  charged  with  embezzlement,  and,  on  the  9th  of  Febniazy 
1 8 10,  they  were  arrested  at  the  theatre,  during  a  rdieami  of 
Sy^vana,  and  thrown  by  the  king's  order  into  prison.  No  oae 
doubted  Weber's  innocence,  but  after  a  simunary  trial  he  and  las 
father  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  <a  the  97th  of 
February  they  began  a  new  life  at  Mannham. 

Having  provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  father,  and  begun 
a  new  comic  opera,  in  one  act,  called  Abu  Hassan^  Weber  re- 
moved to  Darmstadt  in  order  to  be  near  his  old  master  Abt 
Vogler,  and  his  fellow-pupils  Meyerbeer  and  Ginsbacher. 
On  the  i6th  of  September  x8xo,  he  reproduced  Sj^nma  at 
Frankfort ,  but  with  very  doubtful  success.  A  bu  Hassan  was  com- 
pleted at  Darmstadt  in  January  x8xx,  after  manvintemiptions, 
one  of  which  (his  attraction  to  the  story  of  DerPrdsckaM—set 
below)  exercised  a  memorable  influence  upon  his  later  career. 

Weber  started  in  February  x8xx  on  an  extended  artistic  toar, 
during  which  he  made  many  influential  friends,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June  brought  out  Abu  Hassan  with  marked  success  at  Munich. 
His  iather  died  at  Maxmheim  in  x8x3,  and  after  this  he  had  do 
settled  home,  until  in  x8x3  his  wanderings  were  brought  to  aa 
end  by  the  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  as  kapdhneister 
at  Prague,  coupled  with  the  duty  of  entirely  remodelling  the 
performances  at  the  opera-house.  The  terms  were  so  libenl 
that  he  accepted  at  once,  engaged  a  new  company  of  perionners, 
and  directed  them  with  uninterrupted  success  until  the  autuma 
of  1 8 16.  During  this  period  he  composed  no  new  opecas,  but  be 
had  already  written  much  of  his  best  pianoforte  music,  and  played 
it  with  never-failing  success,  while  the  disturbed  state  of  Earopc 
inspired  him  with  some  of  the  finest  patriotic  melodies  in  cri»(* 
cnce.  First  among  these  stand  ten  songs  from  KOmer's  Uyf 
und  Sckwerdt,  including  "  Vater,  ich  rufe  dich,"  and  "  Lfltzow's 
wilde  Jagd  "  ;  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  these  are  the  sidendtd 
choruses  in  his  cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg,  which  was  fiist  per- 
formed at  Prague,  on  the  22nd  of  December  X815. 

Weber  resigned  his  office  at  Prague  on  the  joih  of  S^onba 

^  As  the  MS.  of  Das  Waldmddcken  has  been  lost,  it  is  imfoaAk 
now  to  determine  its  exact  relation  to  the  later  work.  ^ 

'  Spitta  gives  a  different  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  attribotts 
the  robbery  to  a  servant. 
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iSi6,  and  on  the  aist  of  December,  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of 
Saxooy,  appointed  him  kapellmeister  at  the  German  opera  at 
Dresden.  The  Italian  operas  perfonned  at  the  court  theatre 
were  superintended  by  MorlaccM,  whose  jealous  and  intriguing 
dispositiott  gave  endless  trouble.  The  king,  however,  placed  the 
tiro  kapellmeisters  on  an  exact  equality  both  of  title  and  salary, 
aod  Weber  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exerdse  of  his 
temarkable  power  of  organization  and  contioL  tie  now  gave 
his  dose  attention  to  the  story  of  Der  PreischUls,  which  he  had 
pievknasly  meditated  turning  into  an  opera,  and,  with  thb  assist- 
ance of  Friedrich  Kind,  he  produced  an  admirable  libretto,  under 
the  title  ol  Des  Jdgers  BratU.  No  subject  could  have  been  better 
fitted  than  this  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  new  art-form  which, 
Under  Weber's  skilful  management,  developed  into  the  type 
^  "romantic  opera."  He  had  dealt  with  the  supernatural  in 
^ibaaUf  and  in  Syhana  with  the  pomp  and  dramistance  of 
chivalry;  but  the  shadowy  impersonations  in  Rubezahl  are 
scarcely  less  human  than  the  heroine  who  invokes  them;  and 
the  music  of  Sylvana  might  easily  have  been  adapted  to  a  story 
ol  the  19th  century.  But  Weber  now  knew  better  than  to  let 
the  &eDd  in  Der  FreUckiiU  sing;  with  three  soft  strokes  of  a 
dnun  bebw  an  unchanging  dismal  chord  he  brings  him  straight 
to  usfrom  the  nether  worid.  Every  note  in  Euryanihe  breathes 
the  q)irit  of  medieval  romance;  and  the  fairies  in  Oberon  have 
aa  actuality  quite  distinct  from  the  tinsel  of  the  stage.  This  un- 
compromising reality,  even  in  face  of  the  imreal,  forms  the 
stioogest  characteristic  of  the  pure  "romantic  school,"  as 
Weber  understood  and  created  it.  It  treats  its  wildest  subjects  in 
earnest,  and  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
it  ventures  to  depict,  or  the  truthfulness  of  their  dramatic 
interpretation. 

Weber  wrote  the  first  note  of  the  music  of  Der  FreisckUtt 
on  the  and  of  July — ^beginning  with-  the  duet  which  opens  the 
aeoood  act.  But  so  numerous  were  the  interruptions  caused 
by  Morlacchi's  intrigues,  the  insolence  of  unfriendly  courtiers, 
and  the  attacks  of  jealous  critics  that  neariy  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  piece  was  completed.  In  the  meantime  the  per- 
fcnmances  at  the  opera-house  were  no  less  successfully  remodelled 
at  Dresden  than  they  had  already  been  at  Prague,  though 
the  work  of  reformation  was  far  more  difficult;  for  the  new 
kapeUmeister  was  surrounded  by  enemies  who  openly  subjected 
him  bo  every  possible  annoyance,  and  even  the  king  himself 
was  at  one  time  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.  Happily, 
he  DO  kwger  stood  alone  in  the  world.  Having,  after  much 
difficulty,  broken  off  his  liaison  with  Margarethe  Land,  he  married 
the  singer  Carolina  Brandt,  a  noble-minded  woman  and  con-' 
Bimwate  artist,  who  was  well  able  to  repay  him  for  the  part  he 
had  kng  played  in  her  mental  development.  The  new  opera 
was  completed  on  the  13th  of  May  1820,  on  which  day  Weber 
wrote  the  last  note  of  the  overture — which  it  was  his  custom 
to  postpone  until  the  rest  of  the  music  was  finished.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  labours;  but  he  gave  himself  no  rest.  He  had  engaged 
to  compose  the  music  to  Wolff's  Gipsy  drama,  Preciosa.  Two 
months  later  this  also  was  finished,  and  both  pieces  ready  for 
the  stage. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  Dresden, 

it  had  been  arranged  that  both  Preciosa  and  Der  FreischUtz— 

DO  longer  known  by  iu  original  title,  Des  JUgers  BraW— should 

be  produced  at  BerUn.    In  February  1821  Sir  Julius  Benedict 

was  accepted  by  Weber  as  a  pupil;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  a 

delightful  account  of  the  rehearsals  and  first  performance  of  his 

master's  eAef-cT  aware.   Preciosa  was  produced  with  great  success 

at  the  old  Berlin  opera-house  on  the  X4th  of  June  i8ax.    On 

the  x8th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 

opening  of  the  new  *' Schauspielhaus  "  was  celebrated  by  the 

pcoduaion  of  Der  Preischa^    Much  anxiety  was  caused  by 

Mrfoitseen  difficulties  at  the  rehearsals;  yet,  so  calm  was  Weber's 

»md  that  be  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  composition  of  his 

CenurtMck  in  F  minor-one  of  his  finest  pianoforte  pieces. 

Uatfl  tlw  last  moment  his  friends  were  anxious;  the  author  was 

»oti  and  the  result  justified  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 


The  success  of  the  piece  was  triumphant.  The  work  was  received 
with  equal  enthu^asm  at  Vieima  on  the  jid  of  October,  and  at 
Dresden  on  the  a6th  of  January  1822.  Yet  Weber's  position 
as  kapellmeister  was  not  much  improved  by  his  success,  though, 
in  order  to  remain  faithful .  to  his  engagements,  he  had  refused 
tempting  offers  at  Bedin  and  Cassel,  and,  at  the  last-named 
place,  had  installed  Ludwig  Spohr  in  a  position  much  more 
advantageous  than  his  own. 

For  h^  next  opera  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  based,  by  Frau 
Wilhelmine  von  Chezy,  on  the  story  of  Euryanthe,  as  originally 
told  in  the  X3th  century,  in  Gilbert  de  Montreuil's  Roman  de  la 
VioktUt  and  repeated  with  alterations  in  the  Decameronet  in 
Shakespeare's  CymMine,  and  in  several  later  forms.  In  place 
of  the  ghostly  honors  of  Der  FreischiUg,  the  romantic  element 
was  here  supplied  by  the  chivalric  pomp  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  libretto  is  in  one  respect  superior  to  that  of  Der  PreisckUtt, 
inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  elaborate  recitative  for  the  spoken 
dialogue  peculiar  to  the  German  "Schauspiel"  and  French 
"  op£ra  comiquc. "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  grand  opera  "  in  every 
sense  of  the  words, — the  prototype  of  the  "music  drama" 
perfected  fifty  years  later  by  Wagner.  The  overture — as  usual, 
written  last — ^presents  a  feature  that  has  never  been  imitated. 
During  its  performance  the  curtain  temporarily  rises,  to  exhibit, 
in  a  tableau  vivan/,  the  scene  in  the  sepulchral  vault  upon  which 
the  whole  story  turns.  Thb  direction  is  now  rarely  carried  out; 
but  Weber  hinaseU  well  knew  how  much  the  interest  of  the  piece 
depended  on  it.  The  work  was  produced  at  the  Kflmtnerthor 
theatre  in  Vienna,  on  the  35th  of  October  1823,  and  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

Weber's  third  and  last  dramatic  masterpiece  was  an  English 
opera,  written  for  Covent  Garden  theatre,  upon  a  libretto 
adapted  by  Planch6  from  Wieland's  Oberon,  It  was  disfigured 
by  the  spoken  dialogue  abandoned  in  Ewyanthe\  but  in  musical 
beauty  it  is  quite  equal  to  it,  while  its  fairies  and  mermaids 
are  as  vividly  real  as  the  spectres  in  Der  PreiscktttM.  Though 
already  far  gone  in  consumption,  Weber  began  to  compose  the 
music  on  the  23rd  of  January  1825.  Charles  Kemble  had  offered 
him  £1000  for  the  work,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  rest.  He 
finished  the  overture  in  London,  at  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Smart,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  March  1826;  and  on  the  X2th 
of  April  the  work  was  produced  with  tritmiphant  succiess.  But 
it  cost  the  composer  his  life.  Wearied  out  with  rehearsals  and 
performances  of  the  opera,  and  concerts  at  which  he  was  received 
with  rapturous  applause,  he  grew  daily  perceptibly  weaker; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  his  kind  host.  Sir  George  Smart, 
and  his  family,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  June  1826.  For  eighteen  years  his  remains  rested  in 
a  temporary  grave  in  Moorfields  chapel;  but  in  1844  they  were 
removed  and  placed  in  the  family  vault  at  Dresden,  Wagner 
making  an  eloquent  speech. 

Besides  his  three  great  dramatic  masterpieces  and  the  other 
works  already  mentioned,  Weber  wrote  two  masses,  two  symphonies, 
eight  cantatas,  and  a  large  number  of  son^,  orchestral  and  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  music  of  other  kinds, amountmg  altogether  to  more  than 
250  compositions.  (W.  S.  R.) 

Weber's  style  rises,  in  his  three  greatest  works,  to  heights 
which  show  his  kinship  with  the  great  classics  and  the  great 
modems.  His  intellect  was  quick  and  dear;  but  yet  finer  was 
the  force  of  character  with  which  he  overcame  the  <Usadvantages 
of  his  feeble  health,  desultory  education  and  the  mistakes  of  his 
youth.  With  such  gifts  of  intellect  and  character,  every  moment 
of  his  short  life  was  precious  to  the  world;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  the  placing  of  his  training  in  the  hands  of  Abt 
Vogler.  Weber's  master  was  an  amiable  charlatan,  whose 
weakness  as  a  teacher  was  thoroughly  exposed,  in  perfect 
innocence,  by'  his  two  illustrious  pupils.  Meyerbeer  wished 
to  be  famous  as  the  maker  of  a  new  epoch  in  opera,  Weber 
could  not  help  being  so  in  reality.  But  he  was  sadly  hampered 
by  his  master's  inability  to  teach  realities  instead  of  appearances; 
and  to  this  impediment  alone  must  we  assign  the  fact  that  his 
masterpieces  do  not  begin  earlier  in  his  career.  With  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  thoroughness  he  learnt  English  a  year 
before  his  death  in  ord^r  to  compose  Oberon,  with  the  result 
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that  there  i»only  one  obvious  mistake  in  the  whole  work,  and 
the  general  correctness  of  declamation  is  higher  than  in  most 
of  his  German  works.  This  is  typical  of  Weber's  general  culture, 
mental  energy  and  determination;  points  in  which,  as  in  many 
traits  in  his  music,  he  strikingly  resembles  Wagner.  But  all 
his  determination  could  not  quite  repair  the  defects  of  his  purely 
musical  training,  and  though  his  weaknesses  are  not  of  glaring 
effect  in  opera,  still  there  are  moments  when  even  the  stage 
cannot  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  finale  of  Der  FreisckUtz 
breaks  down  so  obviously  that  no  one  thinks  of  it  as  anything 
but  a  perfunctory  winding-up  of  the  story,  th'bugh  it  really 
might  have  made  quite  a  fine  subject  for  musical  treatment.  In 
Euryanlhe  Weber  attained  his  full  power,  and  his  inspiration 
did  not  leave  him  hi  the  lurch  where  this  work  needed  large 
musical  designs.  But  the  libretto  was  full  of  absurdities;  especially 
in  the  last  act,  which  not  even  nine  lemodellings  under  Weber's 
directbn  could  redeem.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  fascinated 
him,  for,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  from  the  standpoints 
of  probability  and  literary  merit,  its  emotional  contrasts  are 
highly  musicid.  Indeed  it  is  throu|^  them  that  the  .defects  invite 
critidsm. 

Oberon  is  spoilt  by  the  old  local  tradition  of  English  opera 
according  to  which  its  libretto  admitted  of  no  music  during 
the  action  of  the  drama.  Thus  Weber  had  in  it  no  opportunity 
for  his  musical  stage-craft;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  action 
itself  is  entirely  without  dramatic  motive  and  passion,  since 
the  characters  are  simply  shifted  from  Bordeaux  to  Bagdad 
whenever  Oberon  waves  his  wand. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  libretti  of 
Euryanlhe  and  Oberon^  but  none  are  quite  successful,  for  Weber 
has  taken  a  great  artist's  pains  in  making  the  best  of  bad  material. 
All  that  can  be  said  against  Weber's  achievements  only  reveals 
the  more  emphatically  how  noble  and  how  complete  m  essentials 
was  his  success  and  his  claim  to  immortality.  His  pianoforte 
works,  while  showing  his  helplessness  in  purely  musical  form, 
more  than  bear  out  his  contemporary  reputation  as  a  very  great 
pianoforte  player.  They  have  a  pronounced  theatrical  tendency 
which,  in  the  case  of  such  pieces  of  gay  romanticism  as  the 
InvUation  d  la  danse  and  the  ConcertstUck^  is  amusing  and  by 
no  means  inartistic.  In  orchestration  Weber  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters.  His  treatment  of  the  voice  is  bold  and 
interesting,  but  very  rash;  and  his  declamation  of  words 
is  often  incorrect.  His  influence  on  the  music  of  his  own  day 
is  comparable  to  his  influence  on  posterity;  for  he  was  not  only 
a  most  eflldent  director  but  a  very  persuasive  journalist;  and 
(in  spite  of  the  inexperience  that  made  him  disapprove  of 
Beethoven)  for  all  good  music  other  than  his  own  he  showed  a 
growing  enthusiasm  that  was  infectious.  (D.  F.  T.) 

WEBER,  WILHELH  EDUARD  (1804-1891),  German  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Wittenberg  on  the  24th  of  October  1804,  and  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber,  the  author  of  Weber's 
Law  (see  below).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1826  and  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  physics  in  1838.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to 
Gdttingen  as  professor  of  physics,  and  remained  there  till  1837, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  seven  professors  who  were  expelled  from 
their  chairs  for  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  king  of 
Hanover  (duke  of  Cumberland)  in  suspending  the  constitution. 
A  period  of  retirement  followed  this  episode,  but  in  1843  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  physics  at  Leipzig,  and  six  years  later 
tetumed  to  GOttingen,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  June  1891. 
Weber's  name  is  especially  known  for  his  work  on  electrical 
measurement.  Until  his  time  there  was  no  established  system 
either  of  stating  or  measuring  electrical  quantities;  but  he  showed, 
as  his  colleague  K.  F.  Gauss  did  for  magnetic  quantities,  that 
it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  possible  to  define  them, 
not  merely  by  reference  to  other  arbitrary  quantities  of  the  same 
kind,  but  absolutely  in  terms  in  which  the  units  of  length, 
time,  and  mass  are  alone  involved.  He  also  carried  on  extensive 
researches  in  the  theory  of  magnetism;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
f°  connejcion  with  his  observations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  he 
iiot  only  employed  an  early  form  of  mirror  galvanometer,  but 


also,  about  1833,  devised  a  system  of  dectromagnetic  telegr^dqr, 
by  which  a  distance  of  some  9000  ft.  was  worked  over.  la 
conjunction  with  his  elder  brother  he  published  in  1825  a  «e&- 
knovrn  treatise  on  waves,  Die  Wdlenlehrt  auf  ExptrimaUi 
gegrUndei;  and  in  1833  he  collaborated  with  his  youngn  biodier, 
the  physiologist  Eduaid  Friedrich  Weber  (1806-1871),  is  aa 
investigation  into  the  mechanism  of  walking. 

WEBER'S  LAW,  in  psychology,  the  name  given  to  a  principle 
first  enunciated  by  the  derman  scientist,  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber 
(i79S~i878),  who  became  professor  at  Leipzig  (of  anatony, 
18x8,  of  physiology,  1840).  He  was  specially  famous  for  his 
researches  into  aural  and  cutaneous  sensations.  His  law,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that  the  increase  of  stimulus  necessary  to 
produce  an  increase  of  sensation  in  any  sense  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity  but  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  increase 
bears  to  the  immediately  preceding  stimulus,  b  the  principal 
generalization  of  that  branch  of  scientific  inyestigaUon  wbkfa 
has  come  to  be  known  as  psycho-physics  iq.t,). 

Accordin|[  to  Gustav  Fechner  iq.v.),  who  has  done  most  to  prosecute 
these  inquines  and  to  consolidate  them  under  a  separate  naiae. 
"  psycho-phvsics  is  an  exact  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  functioa  or 
dependence  between  body  and  soul."  In  other  words,  it  is  througb- 
out  an  attempt  to  submit  to  definite  meuureroent  thlt  relatioo  of 
phj^sical  stimuli  to  the  resulting  psychical  or  mental  facts,  and  fonot 
an  important  department  of  experimental  psychology.  It  deals  vitk 
the  quantitative  aspects  of  mental  facts — their  intensity  or  quaotiry 
proper  and  their  duration.  Physical  science  enables  us.  at  least  io  the 
case  of  some  of  the  senses,  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  objective 
amount  of  the  stimulus,  and  introspection  enables  us  to  sute  the 
nature  of  the  subjective  result.  Thus  we  are  able  to  say  vfaeclier  a 
stimulus  produces  any  psychical  result,  and  can  fix  in  tnat  way  the 
minimum  sensibiU  or  "  threshold  of  consciousness  "  for  each  01  the 
senses.  In  like  manner  (though  with  less  accuracy,  owin^  to  the  dis- 
turbing nature  of  the  conditions)  we  can  fix  the  sensational  maxi- 
mum, or  upper  limit  of  sensibilityr,  in  the  different  senses,  that  s  to 
say,  the  pomt  beyond  which  no  increase  of  stimulus  produces  aay 
appreciable  increase  of  sensation.  We  thus  determine,  as  Wundt  puts 
it,  the  limit-values  between  which  changes  <A  intensity  in  the  sdnoliB 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  sensation.  But  the  ^mtral  inquirer  of 
psycho-physics  remains  behind.  Between  the  quantitative  nuni- 
mum  and  the  quantitative  maximum  thus  fixed  can  we  discover  aay 
definite  relation  between  changes  in  the  objective  intensity  of  the 
stimuli  and  chanses  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  as  estimated  by 
consciousness.  The  answer  of  psycho-physics  to  this  inquiry  v 
given  in  the  generalization  variously  known  as  "  Weber  s  law," 
"'  Fechncr's  law,"  or  the  "  psycho-physical  law,"  which  professes  to 
formulate  with  exactitude  the  relations  which  exist  between  change 
of  stimulus  and  change  of  sensation. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  subjectively  measuring  the  abaolntc 
intensity  of  our  sensations,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  mental 
estimate  or  comparison  of  two  or  more  sensations.  Compamoe 
enables  us  to  say  whether  they  are  equal  in  intensity,  or  if  uDcqual 
which  is  the  greater  and  which  is  the  less.  But  as  they  approach 
equality  in  this  respect  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  detect 
the  dinerence.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  thcrefoie,  it  will  be 
possible,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  individual,  to  determiae  the 
least  observable  difference  m  intensity  between  two  sensations  of  aay 
particular  sense.  This  least  observable  difference  is  called  by 
Fechner  the  Unterschicdssckwette  or  "  difference-threshold."  that  s 
to  say,  the  limit  of  the  discriminative  sennbility  of  the  sense  io 
question.  That  such  a  "threshold,"  or  least  observable  diffcxence. 
exists  is  plain  from  voy  simple  examples.  Very  small  increases  may 
be  made  in  the  objective  amount  of  hght,  sound  or  pressuic — that  is, 
in  the  physical  stimuli  applied  to  these  senses — without  the  subject 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  made  detecting  any  chan^  It  is  fartba 
evident  that,  by  means  of  this  UntersckiedsickwdU,  it  is  possible  to 
compare  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  different  individuals,  or  ci 
different  senses,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  skin)  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  sense  organ :  the  smaller  the  difference  oboervable  the  finer  the 
discriminative  sensibility.  Thus  the  discrimination  of  the  moscalar 
sense  is  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  piessiut, 
and  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  the  retina  vaiies 
very  much  according  to  the  parts  of  the  surface  affected.  Variow 
methods  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  determine  these  minima 
of  discriminative  sensibility  with  an  approach  to  scientific  pceristcw- 
The  first  is  that  employeci  by  Weber  himself,  and  has  been  named 
the  method  of  just  observable  differences.  It  consists  cither  m 
gradually  adding  to  a  given  stimulus  small  amounts  which  at  nrsc 
cause  no  perceptible  dinerence  in  sensation  but  at  a  certain  point  do 
cause  a  difference  to  emerge  in  consciousness,  or,  vice  versa,  tngndo- 
ally  decreasing  the  amount  of  additional  stimulus,  till  the  differeece 
originally  perceived  becomes  imperceptible.  By  taking  the  a\'eraff 
of  a  number  of  such  results,  the  minimum  may  be  determined  vita 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  second  method  is  called  by  Fechner  the 
method  of  correct  and  incorrect  instances.    When  two  stimuli*'* 


•ifr  gaily  equal  tb*  ml^ict  win  arid  Fail  to  iKOfniB  which  it  (h< 
pals.  Byiot  •UHtimo  that  A  it  ncatet,  Kmnima  that  B  it 
■fcata.    When  in  ■  luie  number  ol  tiiali  the  riihl  aad  wreni 
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Ooo4tv^ntptd  by 

A  Dumber  of  experinxnt*!  varu 
by  WnDdl  ind  oSen,  but  Ihcy 

hivt  been  ctutSy   applied   t"   Hi 


._.  ..._in.    The 

. ,_. ^  oi  iheJT  appUca- 

bit  EltminU  iltr  Piftk^liyni  li^a}. 


abaoiule   aiacRitude  of   the  pUinuli 
lEAectiai  teM  lu  that  Ibc  maUBt 

e  Kiuc.    Il  variea  with  tha  intemily 

,     _ _  .  welfilita  conpand  are  beaw, 

ihwh  He  ibmld  be  pcritaly  wHM  to  make  the  diitinction  il  the 
■uhn  cedUHRd  wen  both  liflht.  Oidinary  Dbaervation  would 
IbTw,  Ihoefoce,  to  the  amd- "~  ■■—  " —  ""  -- — ■— 


Jic  Himuli  empioyed. 

i,Mi iiiaweii-  -- 

M  be  pcrftofa. 

ui  la  oiiIb  thai  then  inay  be  a  pemptibk  dUIt 
Bi  the  tm  fall        ""'  " 


inib  •deniific  {imniion  by 
ie  by  hia  jume.    He  ahowcd 


k  HBaUert  ponptibk 

mint  iilalivdir  tie  lara _ 

pncedinc  ftimnlua.  F«  example,  if  we  can  diitin 
Id  17  OK.  in  ahall  be  abk  to  dadaiuiih  u  01.  and  14 
. -'—■-■---'«  bdiniaeathcaie  A  cJ (I 


}i  01,  aad  33  «■.  the  ad 


}ioi.aadu« 

HiBalua.   Thia 


fraction  (mppoaing  iI 


,  -, be  pcecedinc  Kale  with  which  we  (o 

-. .  Oiheraft^.G.E.MQUerjbanatteinptedtDBi 

law  a  purvK  ^yiical  or  *'  phyaiolafica] "  evptanaiion,    Euli 

bc^vvcB  the  Biat^al  aed  the  tpiritual  wiirid,  Ihey  nefer  xa  rrgard 
the  qsuUtalive  nlaiion  bclwccn  the  Ual  phyiicaf  aniecedt— 
the  bnin  aid  the  ceHiliant  mental  chanfc  a>  piima  facie  r 
■aple  pnponioa.  and  to  tnal  Wtbei'i  law  hi  hojdjni  belwe 
UBUal  pbjBcal  Hinului  and  the  final  action  of  the  nerves 
naar^at  la  thia  iuerpnution.  the  law  would  be  aJtoRther  due 
to  the  nanre  of  nrvou.  anion.    A.  a  neive.  tayt  Sully,  after  a 

•o  ibr  fniHT  the  pievioui  nimulatun  ol  a  nerve  the  neater  ir 
addiiioaal  atknahH  rc^uiitd  la  produce  an  appreciable  amoui 


lathe" 


only  within 


by  th*  VHif  cowlinuaact << ihe iyticjirieal  rifecia.   Thetame 
(Uenuaoa  apity  rilk  itin  Mielfneto  tbt  oi^Bk  vniatioiia 


iMIiiy  they  be.,„  , 

jtK.— Weber'n  invettiEatioDa  were  publiihcd  bb  lw 
d  dai  CenieiniefaU.''^in  Wasaer'i  Hantutrlttlmdi  drr 
ill.  (1846).  Fitbaa'tElemaatiirriy(lapliyiUi(ii6o) 
elaborate  eiipoailion  ol  the  whole  tubject.  He  replied 
I  in  two  later  worka.  In  Sailm  ia  Piydiaftyiii  (ISnl 
•jii  Saiiiim  iir  HattlfmliU  iir  PijcliapkjiiHtiai}.  DtOmtt 
EliLJr  pndaphynaiuM73).Examtniriliimdila  M  ftnttariyiiwn 
(iMtl),  and  EbaeKU  it  piytlupkyiiiH  fMro/i  a  itbiaU  liUt). 
a.i.l  C.  £.  MUUcr'i  Zv  CrwuBtftMt  in  Piydopkjiili  (1878)  an 
aC^  impotaot  dacanents;  and  ibc  lubject  ii  luUy  tieated  ia 
U  Ldndt'i  Qtunit&te  itr  pkyTioloti^^if*  PiycholorU  fed.  1003-1901), 
.d  "  Ober  die  lAethodi  d.  MioimalluderunEen."  in  Ptibl.  Sii. 
tiplia.  l88j).  or,  oioie  popularly.  In  hia  Unmiai  and  Animal 
-  .>iWi>ty  (inded..  1S91).  ILeciurea  3. 3. 4.  See  aUo  Ladd'a /■fi^iis- 
hstial  Psyckalaiy  (iSe?).  which  iibaied  upon  Wundt:  Meinonf.  Ia 
'rUxk.  far  PlycUoiir.  ti.  il*^):  Ziehen,  LaUadtH  ia  th'<^ 
t's'l^n  PncUtiit  (Tih  ed..  Jena,  1906):  E.  Ollcbener,  £if«- 

ilcrpiel  yecliner'i  Law.'^n  Jfiad,  j.  ^  ■«-:  and  genmdly  teil- 

Tu°o^}r<i  M^no';;) :  Jimos's  p'rmcpl,.,  o/PiJ^"'^^.  ^'y- 

WEBSTER.  ALEXANDER  (i707-i;S4>,  Scotiisb  wtiia  and 
inister,  (Oh  ol  Jama  Webster,  a  covemmtiog  miniiter,  *M 
bom  in  Edinbur^  in  1707.  Having  become  a  miniaier  in  ibe 
cburch  of  Scotland,  be  propounded  a  acheme  in  1741  for  provide 
the  widows  of  ministers.  The  tables  ifrbich  be 
drew  up  from  information  oh14ined  from  all  tbc  presbyterlet 
tl  ScotUod  were  based  on  a  system  of  actuarial  calculation  that 
.upplied  a  precedent  followed  by  insurance  companies  in  tnodern 
imes  (or  reckoning  avciages  of  longevity.    In  17SS  Ihe  govern- 

of  Scotland,  which  he  csnied  out  in  the  ume  year.  In  175] 
elected  moderaior  of  tbe  General  Auembly;  in  t;7i 
ippoinled  t  dean  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal  and  chaplain  to 

Ccorge  III.  m  Scotland;  and  be  died  on  Ihe  ijtb  of  January 

b  the 


■  78*- 


oni  was  bated;  h 
tl'livSitdCttmnlii  (17S4).  ° 


IS  born  in  Bath  0 


3rd  of  September  17Q7,  th 
appearing  as  Elajlequin,  and  then  In  small 
he  went  to  the  Haymaiket  in  1  ~ 
comedy  character  business.  He  wi 
from  1S37;  he  built  the  new  Ade 
Olympic,  Princess's  and  SI  Jam. 
and  he  was  tbe  patron  ol  all  the  c 
many  of  tb*  be«  actors,  who  owe 
to  him.  As  >  character  actor  hi 
especially  in  such  parts  as  Tiipli 
Ladle  in  No  TkiriKicliJare,  and  John  PeecybinRle 
dramatiialion  o(  Tit  Crkkel  m  Ue  Hiarlli.  He  ■ 
idaplcd  nearly  a  hundred  plays.     Wcbsl 


Ihe 


t  Drury  Lane, 
given  leading 
lessee  of  Ihe  Haymarket 
heatri  (1859)1  lain  Ihe 
sme  under  his  conlrol; 
iporary  playwrights  and 

unequalled  in  his  dayi 


rm^fare 


I  of  til 


I  1874,  » 


July  iKSi.  His  daughter,  Harticlle  Ceorgiana  (d.  1997).  was 
the  Grst  wife  of  Edward  Levy-LawMn.  itt  baron  Buraham; 
and  hii  son,  W.  S.  Webster,  had  three  children— Benjamin 
Webster  (b.  ■S64;  married  lo  Miss  May  Whitby),  Annie  lUrs 
A.  E.  George)  and  Lizzie  (Mrs  Sydney  Brou^)— all  well  known 
on  Ihe  London  stage,  and  further  connected  with  il  in  each  case 
bym 
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iSth  of  Januaxy  1782.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Webster, 
of  Scottish  ancestry,  who  settled  in  New  Hampshire  about  1636. 
His  father,  Ebenczer  Webster  (1739-1806),  was  a  sturdy  frontiers- 
man; when,  in  1763,  he  built  his  log  cabin  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury there  was  no  habitation  between  him  and  Canada.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rogers'  Rangers  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  New  Hampshire  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
his  county.  Daniel  was  a  fraU  but  clever  child,  and  his  family 
made  great  sacrifices  to  give  him  and  his  elder  brother  Ezekiel 
m  good  education.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
about  nine  months  in  1794,  was  further  prepared  for  college 
by  Dr  Samuel  Wood,  the  minister  at  B<»cawen,  and  grad\iated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  iSoi.-  He  was  chosen  Fourth  of  July 
orator  in  Hanover,  the  college  town,  in  1800,  and  in  his  speech 
appears  the  substance  of  the  political  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  chiefly  famous.  After  graduation  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  native  town.  When  in  the  following 
winter  money  had  to  be  earned  to  enable  Ezekiel  to  remain  in 
college,  Daniel  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  Maine;  but  he  resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1804,  with  Ezeldel's  assistance,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Boston  and  conclude  his  studies  under  Christopher 
Gore  (1758-1827),  later  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1809-1810) 
and  a  U.S.  senator  (1813-1816).  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston 
in  1805,  Webster  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Boscawen,  but  his 
father  died  a  year  later,  and  Webster  removed  in  the  autumn 
of  1807  to  Portsmouth,  then  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
cities  of  New  England.  Here  he  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  both 
at  the  bar  and  in  politics. 

His  political  career  began  in  earnest  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
of  z8x2.  He  led  the  opposition  in  his  state  to  the  policy  of 
Madison's  administration,  was  elected  by  the  Federalists  a 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  took 
his  seat  in  May  18 13.  Henry  Clay,  the  speaker,  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  and  for  some  forty  years  these 
three  constituted  a  great  triumvirate  in  American  politics. 
Webster  had  been  in  the  House  less  than  three  weeks  when  he 
greatly  embarrassed  the  administration  by  introducing  a  set 
of  resolutions  asking  for  information  relating  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  Ihc  war.  In  January  1814,  when  a  bill  to  encourage 
enlistments  was  before  the  House,  he  attacked  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  his  first  great  speech.  An  even  more  forcible  speech, 
delivered  later  in  the  same  session,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  embargo  and  non-importation  acts,  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  Congress.  He  successfully  opposed  a 
bill  providing  for  what  would  have  been  practically  an  irredeem- 
able currency,  and  he  voted  against  the  bill  for  chartering  the 
second  Unitni  States  bank,  although  it  provided  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  bank  notes  in  specie,  because  he  objected  to  permitting 
the  government  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  its  management. 
Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  June  x8x6.  This  cost  him  his 
seat  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  March  x8x7,  and  for  the  next  six 
years  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  and  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

His  first  leading  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case.  In  181 5,  when  the  Dartmouth  board 
of  trustees  was  rent  by  factions,  the  majority,  who  were  Federal- 
ists and  Congregationalists,  removed  the  president,  John 
Wheclock,  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  appointed  Francis 
Brown  in  his  place.  Wheelodc  appealed  to  the  legislature  in 
the  following  year,  when  it  was  strongly  Republican,  and  that 
body  responded  by  passing  acts  which  virtually  repealed  the 
charter  received  from  George  III.,  created  a  state  university, 
placed  Wheelock  at  its  head,  and  transferred  to  it  the  property 
of  the  college.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  May  i8x  7.  Jeremiah  Mason  (i 768-1848) ,  a  lawyer 
of  the  first  rank,  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Webster  appeared  for 
tile  coUege,  aod  a^ued  that  these  acts  were  invalid  because 


they  were  not  within  the  general  scope  of  the  kgtsUture's  1 
because  they  violated  provisions  of  the  state  constitntioQ  and 
because  they  violated  the  clause  of  the  Federal  CoastTtutioB 
which  prohibits  a  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  ol  contracts 
but  the  court  decided  against  them.  On  the  last  point,  however, 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  there  Webster,  presenting  principally  arguxntnt^  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  state  trial  and  making  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  emotions  of  the  court,  won  the  case  for  the  college  and  for 
himself  the  front  rank  at  the  American  bar.  The  result,  too, 
vindicating  as  it  did  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  substantial  gain  for  that  nationalism  which 
Webster  advocated  in  his  first  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Hanover, 
and  the  promotion  of  which  was  for  the  xemainder  of  htscaxter 
his  principal  service  to  his  country.  His  next  great  case  was  that 
of  M*CuUoch  V.  Maryland  Maryland  had  ixnposed  a  tax  npoa 
the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  State&  The 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  validity  of  this  acL 
Webster,  supported  by  William  Pinkney  and  William  Win, 
argued  in  February  18x9,  (i)  that  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
was  to  be  implied  from  the  general  power  given  to  Congress  to 
administer  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  was  a  mcaos 
of  administering  the  finances  which  was  appropriate  and  within 
the  discretion  of  Congress;  (2)  that "  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  and  that  a  state  had  not  the  constitutional  pova 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  any  instrumentality  of  the  govemmeiU 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  these  arfu- 
ments  and  the  act  of  Maryland  was  held  to  be  void.  Four  yeus 
later  (1823)  Webster  argued  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Og/ien,  The 
state  of  New  York,  in  order  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Robert  Bolton  in  the 
application  of  the  steam  engine  to  traffic  on  the  water,  had  gives 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  all  transportation  by  steam  within  the 
waters  of  New  York.  The  highest  court  of  that  state  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  monopoly.  Gibbons,  who  had  begun  to  vm 
a  steamboat  from  New  Jersey,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  CouxC 
Webster  argued  that  the  Federal  Constitution  gave  to  Congress 
control  over  interstate  commerce,  and  that  any  interference 
by  the  legislature  of  a  state  with  this  commerce  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  The  Supreme  Court  so  held;  its  ofunioQ, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  being  little  dse  than  a  redtal 
of  Webster's  argument.  In  the  case  of  Ogit*  v.  SamtderSt 
heard  in  1824  and  reheard  in  X827,  in  which  the  question  was  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several  stales, 
Webster  argued  that  the  clause  prohibiting  a  state  f  xom  impaixiog 
the  obligation  of  contracts  applied  to  future  as  well  as  to  past 
contracts,  but  the  court  decided  against  him. 

Meanwhile  Webster  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  fint 
American  orator.  His  oration  at  Plymouth,  on  the  aaiul  of 
December  1820,  on  the  second  centennial  annivcrsaxy  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  placed  him  in  this  rank.  No  man 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  fimdamental  principles  of  govera- 
ment  and  the  currents  of  feeling  which  influence  the  destiny  oi 
nations.  His  oration  in  1825  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  the  Bunker  fiiU  monument  contained  perhaps  the  dearest 
statement  to  be  found  anywhere  of  the  principles  undcrl>-ii^ 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  In  the  fdlowing  year 
Webster  delivered  his  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  second 
and  third  presidents  of  the  United  States — ^John  Adans  and 
Thomas  Jefferson— who  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1S26;  it  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  Adams's  imaginary  reply  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  the  arguments  against  a  Dedarmtioa 
of  Independence,  beginning  with  the  familiar  quotation:  **  Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  gave  my  hand  and 
my -heart  to  this  vote."  Webster's  physical  en(k>wmcnts  as 
an  orator  were  extraordinary.  Thomas  Carlyle  thus  describes 
him  as  he  appeared  in  London  in  1839. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notabkst  of  voor 
notabilities,  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  a  magnificent  speciiiien.  Yo« 
might  say  to  all  the  woHd,  '  This  is  our  Yankee  Englishnian :  soch 
limbs  we  make  ih  Yankee  land!  *  As  a  logic  fencer,  or  pariiaDwcntanr 
Hercules,  one  would  be  inclined  to  back  him  at  first  liefac  against  »B 
the  extant  worid.   The  tanned  complexion,  that  amorpbous  cra^^akt 
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bet:  tbe  doll  black  eyes  under  the  predptce  of  brows,  like  dull 
latlmcite  furnaces,  needing  only  to  Be  biown ;  the  mastiff  mouth 
lourately  closed;  I  have  not  traced  so  much  of  siknt  Berserkir 
nfi  that  1  remember  in  any  man." 

In  1830  Webster  took  an  important  part  !n  the  convention 
adkd  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  his  ai:guments 
ia  favour  of  removing  the  religious  test,  in  favour  of  retaining 
property  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  in  favour  of 
iocrosiQg  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  being  especially 
notable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nation^  House  of  Repre- 
seotitives  from  1823  to  X827  and  of  the  Senate  from  1827  to 
1841-  So(Hi  after  returning  to  the  House  he  supported  in  a 
notable  speech  a  resolution  to  send  a  commissioner  to  Greece, 
thrn  is  insurrection. 

The  tariff Yas  to  him  a  distasteful  subject,  and  he  was  governed 
in  his  attitude  toward  it  largely  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  liis  constituents.  He  opposed  the  tariff  bill  of  18x6  and  in 
1824,  and  he  repudiated  the  name  of  "American  system," 
daimed  by  Gay  for  his  system  of  protection.  When,  however, 
Utt  tariff  bill  of  1828,  which  was  still  more  protective,  came  up 
for  discussion,  Webster  had  ceased  to  opp(»e  protection;  but 
be  did  not  attempt  to  argue  in  favour  of  it.  He  stated  that 
dispeople,  after  giving  warning  in  X824  that  they  would  consider 
protection  the  policy  of  the  Government,  had  gone  into  protected 
oaDufactures,  and  he  now  asked  that  that  policy  be  not  reversed 
to  the  injury  of  his  constituents.  In  later  speeches,  too,  he 
defended  protection  rather  as  a  policy  under  which  industries 
bd  been  called  into  being  than  as  advisable  if  the  stage  had  been 
cbr  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy. 

The  tariff  of  1828  aroused  bitter  opposition  in  South  Carolina, 

ud  called  from  Vice-President  Calhoun  the  statement  of  the 

doctrine  of  nullification  which  was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 

Itgislatuxe  at  the  dose  of  the  year  and  is  known  as  the  South 

Cardina  Exposition.    Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  from  the  same 

s^,  voiced  this  doctrine  in  the  Senate,  and  Webster's  reply 

*u  his  most  powerful  exposition  of  the  national  conception 

of  the  Union.     The  occasion  of  this  famous  Webster-Hayne 

<leittte  was  the  introduction  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote  (X780- 

i^6)  of  Connecticut  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  expediency 

of  restricting  the  sales  of  the  Western  lands.    This  was  on  the 

29th  of  December  X829,  and  after  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri 

hd  deootmced  the  resolution  as  one  inspired  by  hatred  of  the 

^ist  for  the  West,  Hayne,  on  the.  xgth  of  January  1830,  made 

s  vigorous  attadk  on  New  Engbnd,  and  dedared  his  opposition 

to  a  permanent  revenue  from  the  public  lands  or  any  other 

source  on  the  ground  that  it  would  promote  corruption  and  the 

consolidation  <rf  the  government  and  "  be  fatal  to  the  sovereignty 

usd  independence  of  the  states."    Webster's  brief  reply  drew 

&om  Hayne  a  second  speech,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  full 

czpositioa  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  the  important 

part  of  Webster's  second  reply  to  Hayne  on  the  26th  and  27th 

of  January  is  a  mastoiy  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  in 

bis  ojnnion  it  had  come  to  be  after  a  devdopment  of  more 

tlian  forty  years.   He  showed  the  revolutionary  and  unpractical 

ctivacter  of  any  doctrine  such  as  nullification  iq.v.)  based  on  the 

tiromptioii  that  the  general  government  was  the  agent  of  the 

sute  legislatures.    It  placed  the  general  government,  he  said, 

>a  tl»  absurd  poation  of  a  "  servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters, 

of  different  wiBs  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey 

ifl."   He  then  argued  at  length  that  the  correct  assumption  was 

«at  both  the  general  government  and  the  state  government 

were  "  all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people,"  that 

;je  people  had  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

butes  and  that  in  the  Supreme  Court,  established  under  that 

toasututwn,  was  vested  the  final  decbion  on  all  constitutional 

jaotwos.    Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  original  creation  of 

tac  CoostitutSon.  whether  by  the  states  or-  by  the  people,  its 

Gevdopiincixt  under  the  influences  of  a  growing  nationalism 

^k»a.  strong  sapport  to  Webster's  argument,  and  no  other 

5^«^»  ttwngthened  Union  sentunent  throughout  the  North; 

.«^^^clM**"y  "^  ^°^°°'  n«^  aod  forever,  one  and 
■"Wi^  |j»«CaK>lffla,  however,  insisted  that  its  doctrine 


was  sound,  and  m  November  X832  passed  an  ordinance  dedaring 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  null  and  void.  President 
Jackson  responded  with  a  prodamation  denying  Uie  right  of 
nullification,  and  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  collect  the 
revenue  in  South  Carolini  by  force  if  necessary.  A  bill,  known 
as  the  Force  Bill,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
debate  upon  it  Webster  had  an  encounter  with  Calhoun.  His 
reply  to  Calhoun,  printed  as  "  The  Constitution  not  a  compact 
between  sovereign  States,"  is  one  of  his  dosest  legal  arguments, 
but  somewhat  overmatched  by  the  keen  logic  of  his  adversary. 

Webster's  support  of  President  Jackson  in  the  South  Carolina 
trouble  helped  to  drive  Calhoun  into  an  alliance  with  Clay,  and 
Clay,  whose  plan  of  preserving  the  Union  was  by  compromise, 
came  forward  with  a  bill  for  greatly  reducing  the  tariff.  Webster, 
strongly  opposed  to  yielding  in  this  way,  made  a  idgorous  speech 
against  the  bill,  but  it  passed  and  South  Carolina  claimed  a 
victory.  In  the  same  year  (1833)  the  Whig  party  began  to  take 
definite  form  under  the  leadership  of  Clay,  in  opposition,  chiefly, 
to  President  Jackson's  bank  policy,  and  Webster  joined  the 
ranks  behind  Clay  with  an  aspiration  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  formally  nominated  for  that  office  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  in  X835,  and  recdved  the  dectoral  vote  of  that  sUte, 
but  of  that  state  only.  Four  years  later  his  party  passed  him 
by  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
Webster  refused  the  proffered  nomination  for  vice-president. 

President  Harrison  appointed  Webster  secretary  of  state  but 
died  one  month  after  taking  office.  John  Tyler,  who  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  was  soon  "  read  out  of  his  party,"  and  all 
his  cabinet  except  Webster  resigned.  Webster  hesitated,  but 
after  consultation  with  a  delegation  of  Massachusetts  Whigs 
dedded  to  remain.  Although  he  was  severely  criticized  there 
were  good  reasons  for  his  dedsion.  When  he  entered  office  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
critical.  The  M'Leod  case*  in  which  the  state  of  New  York 
insisted  on  trying  a  British  subject,  with  whose  trial  the  Federal 
government  had  no  power  to  interfere,  while  the  British  govern- 
ment had  dedared  that  it  would  consider  conviction  and  execu- 
tion a  casus  belli;  the  exercise  of  the  hateful  right  of  search  by 
British  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  l^Iaine  boundary, 
as  to  which  the  action  of  a  state  might  at  any  time  bring  the 
Federal  government  into  armed  collision  with  Great  Britain— 
all  these  at  once  met  the  new  secretary,  and  he  fdt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  abandon  his  work  for  party  reasons.  With  the  special 
commissioner  from  Great  Britain,  Lord  Ashburton,  he  conduded 
the  treaty  of  1S42  known  as  the  Webster-AiAburton  Treaty. 
Differences  arising  out  of  the  M'Leod  case  were  adjusted  by  extendr 
ing  the  prindple  of  extradition.  The  question  of  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  with  which  was  coimected  the  right 
of  search,  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  each  nation  should 
keep  in  service  off  the  coast  of  Africa  a  squadron  carrying  not 
fewer  than  eighty  guns,  and  that  the  two  squadrons  should  act 
in  concert  when  necessary.  The  North-east  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  which  allowed  Maine  about  5500 
sq.  m.  less  than  she  had  claimed,  and  allowed  Great  Britain 
about  as  much  less  on  her  claim,  and  by  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  "in  equal  moieties"  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  their  assent  (see  Maine). 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  had  been  conduded  the  Whigs 
insisted  that  Webster  should  leave  the  cabinet.  He  refused, 
for  a  time,  to  be  driven,  but  because  of  their  continued  attacks, 
together  with  his  ambition  to  become  president,  and  because 
Tyler  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas  while  he  was  opposed 
to  it,  he  re»gned  in  May  1843.  He  was  forgiven  by  his  party 
in  the  following  year,  but  not  until  the  opposition,  provoked 
by  the  retention  of  his  position  under  Tyler,  had  ruined  whatever 

'  This  case  grew  out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837.  Alexander 
M'Leod  boasted  in  November  1840  that  he  was  one  of  a  Canadian 
party  who,  on  the  29th  of  December  1837,  had  captured  and  burned 
a  small  American  atearoboat,  the  "  Caroline,"  and  in  the  course  of 
the  attack  had  shot  Amos  Durfee.,  The  Canadian  commander 
had  regarded  the  "  Caroline  "  as  bdng  in  the  service  of  the  inauigents 
and  haul  asked  for  volunteers  to  destroy  her  (aee  Sbwarp,  W.  H.). 
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chance  he  might  have  had  in  that  year  of  receiving  the  presidential 
nomination.  In  June  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion 
of  the  Bunk6r  Hill  monument,  Webster  delivered  another  classic 
loration.  In  February  1844  he  argued  the  Girard  Will  Case 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Stephen  Girard  {q.v.) 
had  devised  and  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Girard 'College,  in  which  no 
minister  of  the  Goq>el  of  any  sect  or  denomination  whatever 
should  be  admitted.  The  suit  was  brought  to  break  the  will, 
and  Webster,  for  the  plainti£Es,  after  stating  that  the  devise 
could  stand  only  on  condition  that  it  was  a  charity,  axgucd 
that  it  was  not  a  charity  because  no  teaching  was  such  except 
Christian  teaching.  He  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  Christianity, 
but  his  case  was  weak  in  law,  and  the  court  sustained  the  will. 

Webster  was  retumedto  the  Senate  in  1845.  He  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War,  and  was,  as  before, 
the  recognized  spokesman  of  his  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  North  and  the  South  over  the  organization  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  Calhoun  contended  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extended  over  this  territory 
and  carried  davery  with  it,  but  Webster  denied  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  territory  was  the  property  of,  not  part  of,  the 
United  States,  and  Webster's  view  prevailed.  The  j^rhole  matter 
had,  therefor;,  to  be  adjusted  by  Congress,  and  as  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  quarrel  revealed  the  depth  of  the  chasm  between 
the  sections.  Clay  came  fonnud  with  the  famous  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  Webster'slast  great  speech—"  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union,"  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  known  "  The  Seventh  of  March 
Speech  "-^was  in  support  of  this  Compromise.  It  was  a  noble 
effort  to  secure  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  but 
he  was  bitteriy  denounced  throughout  the  north  as  a  renegade.  Iq 
July  1850  Webster  again  became  secretary  of  state,  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Fillmore.  Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  his 
second  term  was  obtaining  the  release  of  Kossuth  and  other  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  had  fled  to  Turkey,  and  whose  surrender  had 
been  demanded  by  the  Austrian  government.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Marshfield,  MassacfiusetU,  on  the  24th  of  October  1852. 
Webster  was  twice  married— first  in  1808  to  Grace,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  a  New  Hampshire  clergyman.  She  died 
in  1828,  leaving  two  sons,  Daniel  Fletcher,  killed  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Edward,  a  major  in  the  United  States 
army)  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  a  daughter 
Julia,  who  married  Samuel  Appleton.  Webster's  second  wife  was 
Caroline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Jacob  Le  Roy,  a  New  York 
merchant.  He  was  married  to  her  in  X829  and  die  survived  him. 

The  univeisal  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  time 
of  Webster's  death  showed  that  he  had  retained  the  con^dence 
of  his  people.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Washington,  had  there 
been  in  the  United  States  sudi  a  Universal  expression  of  public 
sorrow  and  bereavement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  carried  the  northern 
states  succenf  ully  through  the  Civil  War  was  largely  due  to  the 
arguments  of  Webster.  He  had  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  was  not 
a  league  or  confederacy,  but  a  Union,  and  had  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  its  maintenance  and  fneservation.  He  had  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court,  and  established  the  principle  in 
American  Jtirisprudence,  that  whenever  a  poorer  is  grantied  by  a 
Constitution,  everything  that  is  fairiy  and  reasonably  involved 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  granted'also.  He  established  the 
freedom  of  the  instnimentalities  of  the  national  government 
from  adverse  legislation  by  the  states;  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  different  states;  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  entire  passenger  traffic  through  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  sacredness  of  public  franchises  from  legislative  assault. 
The  establishment  of  these  principles  was  essential  to  the  integrity 
and  permanence  of  the  American  Union. 

BiBUOGKAPHT.— nU  Worhs  cf  DatM  Webster  (6  vols.,  Boston, 
185:)  contain  a  biographical  memoir  by  Edward  Evwett;^  9l^ 


oflke  OmstUuHom  (New  York,  1905) ;  S.  W.  McCaU, 

(Boston,  1902);    and  Norman  Hajnsood,  Damid  HVfcskr  (Bosm, 

1899).  OL  P.  W.:  X.) 

WEBSTER,  JOHN  (fl.  z6o2«x624),  English  dramatist,  was  a 
"Writer  for  the  stage  in  the  year  1602,  when  he  had  a  share  m  three 
plays  noted  by  Philip  Henslow,  and  he  published  in  1624  the 
dty  pageant  for  that  year,  "  invented  and  written  by  Jcka 
Webster,  merchant-tailor."    In  the  same  yev  a  tragedy  by 
Ford  and  Webster,  A  hie  Mwtker  of  the  Senn  upom  tke  UetJm, 
was  licensed  for  the  stage;  it  is  one  of  the  numberless  tteasozes 
now  lost  to  us  through  the  carelessness  of  genius  or  the  mafigchy 
of  chance.   Beyond  the  period  included  between  these  two  daici 
there  are  no  traces  to  be  found  of  his  existence;  wx  is  anythxi 
known  of  it  with  any  certainty  during  that  period,  except  tHt 
seven  plays  appeared  with  his  name  on  the  title  peise*  three  o{ 
them  only  the  work  of  his  unassisted  hand.    He  was  the  aether 
of  certain  additions  to  Marston's  tragi-comedy  of  Tkt  Mclam^frJ 
(1604);   these  probably  do  not  extend  beyond  the  inducticn.  a 
curious  and  vivacious  prelude  to  a  powerful  and  irregular  vcii 
of  somewhat  morbid  and  sardonic  genius.    Three  years  later,  i= 
x6o7,  two  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  "  written  by  Tbonas  Dekker 
and  John  Webster,"  were  given  to  the  press.    The  cowedies  ut 
lively  and  humorous,  full  of  movement  and  incident;    but  the 
beautiful  mterlude  of  poetry  which  distinguishes  the  secoed 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  Westward  Hot   is  unmistakably  az^ 
unquestionably  the  work  of  Dekker;     while  the  foinpsrarw 
comedy  of  Northward  Ho!  is  composed  throughout  of  bocnespui 
and  coarse-grained  prose.    Tke  Famous  History  ef  Sir  Tkema 
WyaU  is  apparently  a  most  awkward  and  injurious  abridgmczi 
of  an  historical  play  in  two  parts  on  a  pathetic  but  uadnmatk 
subject,  the  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    In  this  lost  play  of  Loij 
Jane  (noted  by  Henslow  in  1602)  Heywood,  Dekker,  Chettk  and 
Smith  had  also  taken  part;  so  that  even  in  its  original  foRc  ii 
can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  rough  piece  of  patchvoek. 
There  are  some  touches  of  simple  eloquence  and  rude  dzamatk 
ability  in  the  mangled  and  corrupt  residue  which  is  all  that 
survives  of  it;  but  on  the  whole  this  "  history  '*  is  crude,  meagre, 
and  unimpressive.    In  1612  John  Webster  stood  revealed  to  the 
then  somewhat  narrow  worid  of  readers  as  a  tragic  poet  ard 
dramatist  of  the  very  foremost  rank  in  the  very  higjwat  dlas. 
The  White  DevU,  also  known  as  Viitoria  Corombma^  is  a  tragedy 
based  on  events  then  comparatively  recent^on  a  chmric> 
of  crime  and  retribution  in  which  the  leading  cimtmstanccs 
were  altered  and  adapted  with  the  roost  ddicate  art  and  the  most 
consummate  judgment  from  the  inoomideteness  of  incomposkc 
reality  to  the  requisites  of  the  stage  of  Shakeqteaxe.    By  him 
alone  among  EngUsh  poets  have  the  finest  scenes  and  passages  dL 
this  tragedy  been  ever  surpassed  or  equalled  in  the  ctowtxE^ 
qualities  of  tragic  or  dramatic  poetry— in  pathos  and  passion, 
in  subtlety  and  strength,  in  harmonious  variety  of  art  and 
infallible  fidelity  to  nature.    Eleven  years  had  dapsed  when  the 
twin  masterpiece  of  its  author— if  not  indeed  a  still  greater  cs 
more  absolute  masterpiece — ^was  published  by  the  poet  who  had 
given  it  to  the  stage  seven  years  before.    The  Duchess  of  Jiidfy ' 
(an  Angjidxed  version  of  Amalfi,  corre^wnding  to  such  desigr^a- 
tions  as  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples)  was  probably  bpought  <m 
the  stage  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare;   it  was 
first  printed  in  the  memorable  year  which  witnessed  the  finl 
publication  of  his  collected  plays.  This  tragedy  stands  out  amccg 
its  compeers  as  one  of  the  imperishable  and  ineradicable  lacd- 
marks  of  literature.  All  the  great  qualities  apparent  in  Tke  KhJe 
DevU  reappear  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,  combined  with  a  yet  mocr 
perfect  execution,  and  utilized*  wiUi  a  yet  moie  cansamauie 

>  The  White  Dtwl;  or.  The  Tratedy  ef  Paulo  Ciordumm  Trsttt, 
Duke  of  Brachiano,  with  the  Ufe  and  I)eath  of  ViUorU  Corvmht^, 
the  famous  Venetian  Curtiaan  (1612).  Other  cditiooa,  with  w>i°t 
title^i>ages,  1631, 1665.  1672. 

•  The  Dutchess  ef  Malfey,  A  Tfondy.  As  it  was  uppnmaAy  wA 
acted  at  Blackfriers  .  .  .  (1623).  The  plot  is  taken  from  a  «ov«l 
by  Bandello,  and  b  alto  the  subiect  of  a  tragedy  by  Lope  de  Vega, 
El  Mayor  Dome  de  la  duguessa  d^Amtalfi. 
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^jD.  No  poet  bus  ever  lo  long  utd  to  taaadvBy  uiuined 
■I  that  uttnost  hei^t  indtptcnsity  tbcapreflsed  emotioDi  tnd 
tbeimit«d  effects  of  temtrind  pity.  The  tiuunndoit  Inugina' 
tni  ind  the  uppunoned  empathy  vhich  iupln  thli  most 
In^  of  all  tDgedies  uve  King  Lear  ue  fused  tofetlier  la  the 
fmith  act  into  a  creatioD  vhidi  haa  hardly  been  excdled  for 
eaagy  of  impnasioB  and  of  paihoi  in  all  the  dramatic 
teratnie  of  the  woild.  It»  wild  and  £e»iful  mblimily 
n  is  not  more  exceptional  than  the  cxquiate  justice 

executive  EDerits  may  be  found  in  an  ill-constnicted  and  ill<on-' 
dilkned  trmgi-comedy  which  was  printed  in  the  same  year;  but 
few  readen  will  care  to  remember  much  more  of  Tin  DnWi  Lot/ 
Cue  than  the  admir^ite  icenea  and  paasagcs  which  found  favour 
b  the  uoerring  and  untiring  aighi  of  Webster'i  lirat  and  final, 
interpreter  or  commentator,  Chatlcs  Lamb.  Thirty-one  yean  later 
(J654)  thenoUe  tiajedyof  j4^^'ud4if  Vir^'qui  was  given  to  the 
world — a  work  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  its  author  among  all  competent  lovers  of  English 
poetry  at  iti  beiL  Seven  years  afierward*  an  unprincipled 
and  ignonnt  bookidler  puUiihed,  under  the  title  of  7»  New 
Playa:  n.  A  Cm  fur  a  CuctM:  a  Ccmdy.  Tin  rjhmcMO 
H'fluffr,  A  ComiioJ  Hiitory.  At  ii  hoik  6een  meraJ  tima  acted 
witih^Mif^^^Krf,  two  pbys  of  which  he  assigned  the  aulhoiship 
Id  John  Webster  and  Willi;      "      '         "" '  ■     ■ 


e;  the  fort 


I  play  is 


sofco 


mdistic  farce  and  gracefully  romantic  comedy.  An  elegy  on 
Hmry,  prince  of  Wii!e>,*nd_B  few  slight  occasional  verses,  com- 
pos the  Test  of  Webster's  remaining  eitant  woAa. 

f£dwaid  PhUL'pa.  in  his  Tkeatrum  poiianm,  wrongly  attri- 
bgied  to  him  a  share  in  The  Weateit  toes  to  lit  WaB.  The  play 
of  CtdsCr  mentioned  by  Webster  himself  in  the  folroduction  to 
rb  DrriTi  Lam  Caie,  is  losl.l 

Webster's  claims  to  a  place  among  ehechitf  writets  of  hii 
tonniiy  were  ignored  for  upwsrdi  of  (*o  centuries.  In  1830 
the  Rev.  Afennder  Dyce  Erst  collected  and  edited  the  works 
of  a  poet  who  had  found  hit  first  sdequale  recognition  twenty- 
two  yeart  esriier  at  the  pious  and  fortunal 


kinwtedge  of  this  long 
due  f  njm  bis  couutiyme 
■erimsly  have  disturba 


e  payir 


a  foR 


A  Ckr.  /«■  a  CkjW 


'  disturbed  or  dislretsed  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
iKclue  tohtsoatureinaainglcandanimpeiiahalile 
smtence— ■■  I  rest  lOenf  in  my  own  work."  (A.  C.  S.) 

See  n.  Warts  iif  Jein  Wiiiler;  nilk  inrni  Atcmnil  c!  lie  Aullarr 
f^Nslri.by  MoMnirrDya  Incwed,,  1857):  Tlu  DtamtlU  Worb 
•IJulim  WtLltr.  edlKd  by  William  Hailitt  the  younjer  (iSj?  ; 
Ue  Bta  Flay  of  WtbiUtani  Tnmeur.  ediltd  by  J.  A.  Symondi 
fmibc"  Mermaid  "«rie>(iSW-I90]).Zjw'iGrctifiiiU>    .  .^(CMord. 

prcHAted  lefiaratdy  by  5.  Soririi'"' 

Edmund   Com.     See  a]»  E.   Gol_,   , 

(iSXl);  and  eqiedally  in  eihausive  tnatiie  by  E.  E.  Sloll.  Jolut 
Wdaur.  The  Prntdi  0/  *u  IVor*  u  itUrminei  by  hil  Rllaliani  U  I*t 
/V«-Go/Jiiii)ay(BciiIon,  MmiMdlUKtll,  1905).    Mr Stoll'l account 

Mr  Sidney  Lee  in  hii  arxiclc  in  the  Dut.  NaL  Biof.  ue  not  uppoiIeiL 
VEBSTER,  HOAH  (ijsS-iS^j),  American  leiicographet 
ud  joumaliit.  wu  bom  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the 
r6ili  of  October  i;sS.  He  was  descended  from  John  Webster 
of  HaitfonL  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1656-1657,  and  on  his 
Bwher'i  side  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth. 
He  entered  Vale  in  1774,  graduating  in  1778.  He  studied  Itw, 
tnlnsadmitled  to  the  bar  at  Hartford  in  1781.  Iai7e>-i7S] 
be  taught  m  a  datsical  tcbool  at  Goshen,  New  Vork,  and  became 
cmvincedof  the  need  of  belter  textbooks  of  English.  In  1783- 
17!$  be  poblitbed  at  Hartford  A  Grammaliail  IniHliiU  sf  lie 
&(fii*  lampiBie,  in  three  parts,  a  qielling.booll,  a  gmmniat  tod 
t  reader.  This  was  the  pioneer  American  work  ia  its  field,  and  it 
Bon  found  a  i^ce  in  mott  of  the  schools  of  the  United  Sutcs. 
During  the  twenty  years  in  which  Webster  was  preparing  his 
dicinury,  hit  iacnme  from  the  spelling-book,  thou^  the  royalty 
■u  less  than  a  cent  a  copy,  was  enough  to  support  his  family; 
ud  btfon  iMi  the  tale  reached  more  tbui  a  Dullion  copies  a 


year.  The  wide  use  o(  this  book  contributed  imtly  to  uid- 
foimiiy  of  pronunciation  in  the  United  Sutes,  and,  with  hit 
dictioiLary,  secured  the  general  adoption  in  the  United  States  of 
a  simpler  system  of  qidling  than  that  cuireat  In  En^and.  Ia 
1 785  he  published  51e<cj(a  17/^Renciui  fi^^,  in  which  be  argued 
for  a  constiiuliooBl  government  whose  aulhotily  should  be  vested 
Id  Congreta.  This  he  regarded  tt  the  first  distinct  proposal 
for  a  United  Sutei  Constitutioa,  and  when  in  1787  the  woA  ol 
the  commissioners  wit  compkted  at  Fhiladdphia,  where  WebUer 
was  then  living  as  tupoinlendent  (rf  an  acmdemy.  he  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  constitution  an  EiamiiialiaH  >/  Uu  Ltadini  Frineiflel 
oj  Ihe  Federal  CmtfilMlim.  In  1 7SS  he  started  in  New  Yorii  the 
Ameruan  Maffaitu,  but  it  failed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  be 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.  In  1793,  in  order  to 
support  Washington's  administration,  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  established  a  daily  paper,  ihe  Uiiuna  (afterwards  the 
CtMmtteitd  AAverliitr),  and  later  a  semi-weekly  [uper,  (he  Herald 
(afterwards  Ibe  New  Yark  Sfettalar).  In  ij^  b«  removed  to 
New  Haven.  He  served  In  the  Connecticut  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  iSoo  and  i8o]-07,aad  as  a  county  judge  in  1807-11.  In 
1807  he  published  A  PhUoiiipkuai  apid  Practical  Gralmmar  irf  Uu 
Entliik  Laneuate-  In  1S06  he  had  brought  out  A  Comfimditui 
Didumary  sf  tki  Etigliik  Lancuatc,  uid  in  (807  he  began  work 
on  his  dictionary.  While  engaged  on  it  he  removed  in  iSii  to 
Amherst,  Masuchuscttt,  where  he  wus  prttident  of  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  assisted  in  founding  Aoihent  Col- 
lege. He  was  also  a  member  ol  the  Genenl  Court  ol  Mttta- 
chuaetta.  In  r82i  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  the  neat 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale-  He  ^lent  a 
year  (1814-1811)  abroad,  working  on  his  dictionary,  in  Paris  and 
tlheunivetsiiyof  Cam ' 


It  In  iSis'  in  twi 


.  volumes, 
dcfinilio 


It  c 


The  1 

appcued  in  any  earliei  dictionary.  Ad  English  editic 
followed.  In  1B40  (he  second  edition,  collected  and  enlarged, 
came  out.  in  two  volumta.  He  completed  the  levition  of  an 
appendix  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  occuned  ia  New 
Haven  on  the  i8tb  of  Hay  1S43. 

The  dictionary  was  revised  in  iSir  under  the  editorship  of  Proh 
ChauiKey  A.  Coodr-'-  — '  — •-^-'~"  : 1.— 


m  of  Piofe_ 


In  .S«  a 
n  1004  Li  ««■  iTviaeii  mainly  under 
Porter,  and  aiaio  in  1890  under  the 
lion  appearina  with  the  title  of  the 
£«(l>i£  Lanpate.    The  litter  wit 


Bc^-^itliiM  !■  Franca  ((794}i  ■*  BmS  Hmtry  rf  Epidemta  ani 
Paiafilini  Diuaiei  (1709),  In  two  vob.;  Til  KiiUt  1/  Knlral 
Smsks  Tfi  Time  ef  n'ar  t  rBol):  BiOtricai  NMica  ej  Ikt  Oripii  ami 
St:ir  of  Bankiai  /lUlilyfiMi  aitd  Iraarana  Ofea  (iSoI}i  and  A 
Ct...   .  ■'jprts<mPiililiial,Lileriiry.aild_MiTalSil^tca(lli*i), 

al  I   Linvrnot  Jolin  Winlhrop'l  Jmimat  in    1790,  arit 

w^..i>  ..  ; r;  I'/  lii  UinUd  .StiUci.  of  which  a  rcviied  edition  ip- 

5ee  l/moir  n/  Nook  WOaerby  hit  HO'ln-law.  Prataur  Cbauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  in  the  qiaano  rditiont  of  the  Diclinan,  tlu  Niak 
WeiiUr ^l^tUi).  by  HoracB  E.  Scudder,  in  "Amenean  Men  ol 

WBBSTKR,THOKAa  (1773-1844),  British  geologist,  wu  bom 
in  the  Orkney  Isles  in  1773,  tnd  wu  educated  at  Abeideen.  He 
subsequently  went  to  London  and  studied  architectun,  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  SUeet  betng  built  from  hil  design. 
In  T8r6  He  was  appointed  house-secretary  tnd  curator  to  the 
Geobgica]  Society  of  London,  and  for  many  yean  he  rendered 
important  servicet  in  editing  tnd  illusrrsting  the  Transactions  of 
(he  Society.  In  1841-1S41  be  was  pnifestor  of  geology  in  Vniver- 
lity  College.  London.  He  wss  dislinguishcd  for  his  tesetrcbca 
on  the  Tertiary  formttiont  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  recog- 
nized the  octuTTcnce  of  both  freth.water  and  marine  strata;  he 
continued  his  obKrvations  on  Ibe  mainland  of  Hampshire,  and 
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subsequently  in  Donetsbiie,  where  he  described  the  Purbeck  and 
Portland  rocks.  To  him  Sir  Heniy  C.  Enfi^efield  (1752-1822) 
was  indebted  for  the  geological  descriptions  and  the  effective 
geological  views  and  sections  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^^t  and  Dorset 
that  enriched  his  Description  of  the  Principal  Picturesque  Beauties, 
Antiquities  and  Geological  Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (x8i6). 
The  mineral  Websterite  was  named  after  him.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  26th  of  December  1844. 

WEBSTER,  THOMAS  (1800-1886),  English  figure  painter,  was 
bom  at  Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlico,  London,  on  the  20th  of  March 
x8oo.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  household  of  GeoigelU.; 
and  the  son,  haying  shown  an  aptitude  for  music,  beaune  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's.  He,  however, 
developed  a  still  stronger  love  for  painting,  and  in  1821  he  was 
admitted  student  of  the  Royal  Acaidemy,  to  whose  exhibition  he 
contributed,  in  1824,  portraits  of  "  Mrs  Robinson  and  Family." 
In  the  following  year  he  gained  the  first  medal  in  the  school  of 
painting.  Till  1879  he  continued  to  esdiibit  in  the  Royal  Academy 
work  of  a  genial  and  gently  humorous  character,  dealing  com- 
monly with  subjects  of  familiar  incident,  and  especially  of  child 
life.  Many  of  these  were  exceedingly  popular,  particularly  his 
"  Punch  "  (1840),  which  procured  in  1841  his  election  as  A.R.A., 
followed  five  years  later  by.  full  membership.  He  became  an 
honorary  retired  academician  in  1877,  and  died  at  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  on  the  23rd  of  September  x886.  His  "  Going  into  School, 
or  the  Truant "  (1836),  and  his  "  Damd's  School "  (1845)  are 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  five  of  his  works  are  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

WEBSTER,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  French  river,  about  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Worcester. 
Pop.  (1890)  7031;  (1900)  8804,  of  whom  3562  were  foreign- 
bom;  (19x0  census),  xi,509.  Land  area  (1906),  X2*X9  sq.  m. 
Webster  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  Unes. 
In  the  township  is  lake  Chaubunagungamaug,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  about  3  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  manufacture  of  textiles 
uid  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  principal  industry;  the  total 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $5,867,769.  Webster 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Slater  (X768-X83S),  who  in  x8i2  built 
cotton-mills  and  in  X8X5--1816  began  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth.  The  township,  named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
erected  in  X832  from  common  lands  and  froxh  parts  of  Dudley 
and  Oxford  townships,  which  before  the  cotton-mills  were  built 
here  were  almost  uninhabited. 

See  Holmes  Ammidown,  Historical  CoUections  (New  York,  1874). 
vol.  i.  pp.  461-524. 

WBCKHERUN,  GEORO  RUDOLF  (1584-X653),  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  X5th  of  September  X584. 
After  studying  law  he  settled  at  Stuttgart,  and,  as  secretary  to 
the  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  WUrttemberg,  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  Fr&nce  and  England.  Between  1620 
and  1624  he  lived  in  England  in  the  service  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  seems  also  to  have  been  employed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  X644  he  was  appointed  "Secretary  for  Foreign 
Tongues  "  in  England,  a  position  in  which,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  followed  byMilton.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  13th  of  Februaxy  x6s3.  Wcckherlin  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  circle  of  South  German  poets  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Renaissance  movement  associated  in 
Germany  with  Martin  Opitz.  Two  volumes  of  his  Oden  und 
Ces&nge  appeared  in  x6i8  and  X619;  his  collected  GeisUiche 
und  weltliche  Gedichte  in  X64X.  His  models  were  the  poets 
of  the  French  PUiadCf  and  with  his  psalms,  odes  and  sonnets 
he  broke  new  ground  for  the  German  lyric.  An  epic  poem  on 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  alexandrines,  seems  to  have 
won  most  favour  with  his  contemporaries. 

Wcckherlin's  Gedichte  have  been  edited  by  H.  Fischer  for  the 
StuUgarler Literarischer  Verein{voh.  cxcix.-cc,  1894-1895).  Selections 
were  published  by  W  MQllcr  (1823)  and  K.  Goedcke  (1873).  See 
also  C.  P.  Cone,  Naehrichten  von  demf^ben  und  den  Schriften  Weckher- 
lins  (1803) :  E.  Hfipfner.  G.  R.  Weckheriins  Oden  und  Gesdnge  (1865) ; 
H.  Fucher,B«t/fdf«  tut  Literaturgeschickte  Schwabens  (iBoi),  and  the 
same  author's  article  in  the  AUgemeine  deuUche  Biograpkie  (1896). 


WEDDERBURN.  JAMES  <X495^X533)>  JOHV  (1500-155$) 
and  ROBERT  (x5io?-?i556),  Scottish  poeU  and  rdigioas  r^ 
formers,  were  xi^tives  of  Dundee,  where  their  father  Juae 
Wedderbum  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  All  three  btoika 
studied  at  St  Andrews  University.  James  Weddezboni,  «b 
had  gone  to  St  Andrews  in  X514,  was  for  a  time  inPrance  pzep^- 
ing  for  a  mercantile  career.  On  his  return  to  Dundee  in  15:4 
he  received  instruction  in  the  Reforxned  faith  from  Fiiar  Hem 
a  Dominican  monk.  He  composed  a  i^y  on  the  bebeadn 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  another,  a  morality  satirizing  diiird 
abuses,  in  the  setting  of  q>isodes  from  the  stoxy  of  Dknysji 
the  Tyrant,  both  of  which  were  performed  in  1540  in  the  pLty- 
field  c^  Dundee.  Neither  of  these  nor  a  third  ascribed  to  hb 
by  Calderwood,  the  historian,  are  extant.  A  charge  oi  hexes* 
was  brought  against  him,  but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  esUbSsLed 
hinuelf  as  a  merchant  at  Rouen  or  Dieppe,  where  he  lived  o 
molested  tmtil  his  death  in  X5S3,  although  attempts  were  isa^ 
by  the  Scottish  oonununity  there  to  bxing  further  chaigesagaiss 
him. 

John  Wedderbuxn  graduated  M.A.  at  St  Andrews  in  is:S. 
He  took  priests'  orders  and  appears  to  have  held  the  rhaphir.cr 
of  St  Matthews,  Dundee,  but  in  Mardi  1539  he  was  accused  <i 
heresy,  apparently  for  having,  in  oonjimction  with  his  bxochea 
written  some  anti-Catholic  baUads.  He  escaped  to  Wittcnbof. 
where  with  other  of  his  compatriots  he  received  the  trarhirf  d 
the  German  reformers.  There  he  gained  an  acquaintance  «:'2 
the  Lutheran  hymns,  which  he  turned  to  account  on  his  retcn 
to  Scotland.  The  death  of  James  V.  and  the  known  Varh-p 
of  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  reform,  encouraged  xcary 
exiles,  Wedderbum  among  them,  to  reviiut  Scotland.  It  b 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  greater  portion  of  tk 
Compendious  Booh  of  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs  which  ooBtaos 
a  large  number  of  hymns  from  the  German.  The  esonoocs 
influence  of  the  collection,  with  its  added  Gude  and  Codi^ 
Ballatist  on  Scottish  reform,  is  attested  by  the  penalties  extacted 
against  the  authors  and  printers  of  these  books.  John  Wedder- 
bum was  in  Dtmdee  as  late  as  X546,  when  he  was  obliged  to  6t,t 
to  England.  John  Johnston  in  his  Coronis  wtartyrum  ssys  he 
died  in  exile  in  1556. 

Robert  Wedderbum,  who  graduated  MJl.  in  1530.  was 
ordxuned  priest,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  John  Barry  as  vicar  U 
Dtmdee;  but  before  he  came  into  actual  possession  be  also  vas 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France  ard 
Germany.  He  returned  to  So>thuid  in  1546.  He  9ppas%  10 
have  been  actual  vicar  of  Dundee  in  1552.  His  sees  «cre 
legitimized  in  January  X553. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  the  Compendious  Book  ef  Psalms  ttd 
Spiritual  Songs  (of  which  an  unique  copy  it  extant)  oatfs  back  rs 
1567,  though  the  contents  were  probably  published  ia  bn^  dteess 
dunng  John  Wedderbum's  lifctmie.  It  consists  of  a  caksdar  ard 
almanac,  a  catechism,  hymns,  many  of  them  txanslations  fvoa  \kt 
German,  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  coUcction  of  hal-ac* 
and  satirical  poems  against  the  Catholic  church  and  tAergy  The 
separate  shares  of  the  brothera  in  this  compilation  cannot  be  arnkd. 
but  Robert  is  said  to  have  edited  the  whole  and  added  thesectiraaf 
"  gude  and  godlic  ballatis."  Many  of  these  ballads  are  adapted  iron 
secular  songs.  Editions  of  the  book  appeared  in  1378  (pnsted  bf 
John  Ros),  in  1600  (by  Robert  Smith  )j  in  1621  (by  Anoro  Han  . 
selections  were  published  by  Lord  Hailes  (1765)  and  by  S«bt^ 
(1802) ;  a  reprint  of  the  162 1  volume  was  edited  by  Sir  J.  6.  DaN«'' 
in  Scotish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1801).  and  of  the  if:** 
volume  by  David  Laing  in  1868.  In  1897  Professor  A.  F.  Murk', 
reprinted  the  1567  volume  (cxpureated)  for  the  Scottish  Text  Socieo 

"  Vedderburn's  "  Comfdainte  of  Scotlande  (i^9)  hasbeen  vanoc-'i 
assigned  to  Robert  Wedderbum,  to  Sir  David  Lyndsay  and  to  ^'^ 
Tames  Inglts,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Abbey  <m  Cambuskrvrr'i 
from  about  1508  to  1550.  It  is  a  prose  treatise  pleading  (or  im 
maintenance  of  the  Scottish  alliance  with  France,  written  t^  ^ 
determined  enemy  of  England  and  of  the  English  party  in  Scotbri 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mary  of  Guise,  and  consists  of  the  **  Dreme ''  <■< 
Dame  Scotia  and  her  complaint  against  her  three  aons.  Thrw  v*i 
sections  are  connected  by  a  "  Monologue  Recreatif."  in  vhjdt  t^ 
author  displays  his  general  knowledge  of  popular  songs,  daiKc*  <i~'l 
tales,  of  astronomy,  natural  history  and  naval  matters.  Four  ccp^r* 
of  this  work  are  extant,  but  in  none  is  the  tttle-pace  preaerwd.  H 
the  Harlelan  catalogue  the  book  is  entered  as  VetftfffMra's  Compis:^» 
of  Scotlande,  wyth  one  ExorkUione  to  the  thre  Esiaits  to  be  rtpienu 
in  the  Deffens  of  their  PublU  Veil  <I549)  {Caial^us  '^'    '  — 
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I.  TUi  litl*,  wUcli  it  niHted  wiih  vui 
0.  iioTo.beancvery  mvkof  lathentidr 


n  ipnopriattd 

vicK  3ft  Sunt  G 

nuntuBcd  bv  Lunc  tod  oth '  - 

IB  nppgrt  «  CardiAtl  Beat"ri  -,  lu'Ii-  \. 

tatrMvt  (snu  ol  Utlnind  Wi^iVc  --. .  1 

■Del  typopiphJcal  pccuftuil-11.^  dii-  'Jij'j  r  . 

fenicq  it  toSv  J^mca  lulii,  <it  jtl  ur 
WtSdobum. 


«  PkMttr  <■•■•■ 


riiiii'i  of  £»r 
wby  W.  A 


n<  Ifa^trm  &iiiFjirJ>i>rid>(Mt(  and  Ltunuuii  (i,  i6>).  Cmot] 
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WDDDIO.  Ihe  conunoa  term  for  tbc  mairiacc  ceremony. 
Tbe  verb  "  to  wed  "  ii  piDpciiy  to  nipgt  by  1  pledge  (O.  Eng. 
md,  a  pledge,  mgEr:  cC.  Lat.  m,  tadii;  M.  Dutch  mUc,  pledge, 
paws;  ^ved.  taJ,  bel,  &c).  The  tcnn  "wedlock"  (0.  Eng. 
wflfc;  tmm  Uc,  1  gifi],  tued  ol  the  stile  ol  ttarmge,  or  the 
vov«  *ad  ucrxmeDt  of  mairiHge,  propeily  meui5  a  gifl  given 
1*  ft  pledgei  d.  Gcr.  ifnrtenpib,  tbe  gill  to  the  bride  on  the 
aionuu  iliei  the  nuniige. 

Se«  Ha»mkh  KBd  Fahilv. 

WmOB  <0.  Eog.  ita(,  >  miM  of  metal,  co0Ute  with  Diilcb 
wit,  **gf  ■  t'*!!-  "KCIfi  ^^:  ill  IJth.  tbe  cognate  form  outiide 
Teu(-  h  found  in  •apt,  1  p^,  vigot;  tben  it  no  conneaoD 
■ith  "  wDgfi,"  "  wdghl."  which  mint  be  referred  to  the  root 
Bi^  to  liil,  any.  dnw,  cf.  Lat.  Mtcrt.  wbeoce  "vehicle," 
Ik.),  ■  piece  ol  wood  ot  metal,  broad  and  thick  at  one  end,  and 
IndiiMd  to  a  Ihin  edge  or  prant  at  the  other,  uied  as  a  mcani  ioi 
aphtting  wood,  Eocki,  &c.,  of  keeping  two  doiely  preasin;  lUTfacci 
apul,  01  gcDenll]'  loi  eieniog  pressure  in  a  conlined  qiace. 
The  "  wedfe  "  has  BOmctimes  been  daucd  as  one  of  the  aimple 
Ptctianiial  powers,  but  it_is  pioperiy  only  an  applitatioD  of 
the  iadined  plane. 

la  meteorology,  (he  term  "  wedge  "  is  used  of  a  narrow  area 
of  high  proBure  between  two  adjacent  cyclonic  lyatems,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  tongue,  as  do  tbe  isobars  reprcMnt- 
ing  ji  on  a  wealber .chart.  A  wedge  moves  along  between  tbe 
rear  of  a  retreating  fydone  and  Ibe  front  of  one  advancing,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  projection  from  an  anLicyclonic  system 
lying  to  one  side  of  the  course  of  the  cydonea.  As  the  crest  of 
Ibe  wedge  (■.(.  (he  line  ol  highest  pressure}  passes  over  any  point 
Ibe  wind  there  cbaoget  tuddeoly  from  one  direction  almbst  to 
tbe  oppoailc,  while  the  clearing  weather  of  the  retreating  cyclone 
(nd  the  temporary  fine  weather  alter  its  passing  are  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  break  indicating  the  approach  of  the  following 
cydiHK.  CoudiUoni  eiacily  opposite  to  those  accompanying 
•  wedge  are  provided  by  a  "  V.thaped  depressitm." 

WIMWOOD,  JOCUH  (1730-1795],  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  manufacturers  of  ponery,  came  of  a  family  many 
members  of  whicb  had  been  established  as  potters  In  SuSord. 
ibirt  Ibiougboul  Ilie  17th  century  and  had  played  a  notable 
pAjt  in  the  devek^nnent  of  the  infant  industry.  Dr  Thomas 
Wedgwood  of  Burslem  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  eariy  sail- 
fUa  potter*.  Jotiah,  bom  in  173a,  was  Ibe  youngest  child 
o<  am^her  Thomas  Wedgwood,  who  owned  a  amall  bul  thriving 
pottery  in  Bunlcm.  At  a  very  eady  age  he  distinguished 
himself  by  keen  powers  of  observation  aiui  inlereat  in  all  that 
was  curious  and  beautiful.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
i;j9,  Joaiah,  then  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  was  taken  away 
frnm  acboo)  and  set  to  learn  the  art  of  "  throwing  "  clay.  I.e. 
shaping  pottery  vessels  on  tbe  thrower's  wheel,  at  which  he  soon 
became  extraordijiarily  skilful. 

In  1744  he  was  ^iprenliced  to  his  eldest  bfother,  who  bad 
'is  fathet't  pottery;  and  in 


T751,  shortly  after  the  term  of  his  ^iprenlieeahip  had  expiied, 
he  became  maiuger  of  a  amall  pottery  at  Stoko-upon-Trent, 
known  aa  Alder's  pottery,  at  a  very  nudcrate  salary.  Within 
a  year  or  two  be  became  junior  partner  with  Thomas  Whieldon 
of  Fenton.  then  the  deveresc  master-polter  in  SlaSondsbire. 
Many  of  K^hiddon's  apprentices  afterwards  became  noted 
potters,  and  there  can  be  iitde  doubt  that  Wedgwood  gained 
greatly  at  this  period  of  his  hfe  by  his  sssodalion  with  Whieldon. 
But  he  was  too  original  la  remain  long  content  with  a  subordinat« 
position,  and  tbe  pottery  businaa  was  developing  an  rapidly 
that  he  had  every  indnccment  to  commence  woA  on  his  own 

In  1759  he'leascd  the  Ivy  House  pottery  in  Burslem  from 
some  relatives,  aiul  like  a  sensible  man  he  continued  to  make 
only  such  pottery  as  was  being  made  at  the  period  byhisfdlow- 
manufacturers.  Salt«Iaie  and  green  and  yellow  glaie  leem  10 
have  been  his  Erst  sUptes.  In  1761  he  also  leaaed  the  Brick- 
House,  alias  "  Bell  "  works,  at  Buralem.  Tbe  fine  while  English 
eanhenware  wa»  just  reaching  perlection,  and  Wedgwood  was 
soon  one  of  its  best.known  makers.  He  was  most  active  and 
energetic  In  his  efforts,  not  only  lor  the  improvement  of  Siaflord- 
shire  poKety,  but  almost  equally  so  for  Ihe  impnvemenl  of 
tump^e  toads,  the  construction  of  a  canal  (the  Trent  &  Mersey) 
and  the  founding^of  schools  snd  chapels.  Almost  tbe  first  step 
in  his  public  career  outside  bis  native  district  was  the  presenta- 
tion ot  a  service  ot  his  Improved  cream-coloured  earthenware 
to  Queen  Charlotte  in  176J.  Tbe  new  ware  was  greatly 
appredalcd.  and  Wedgwood  was  appointed  potter  to  the  queen 
and  afterwards  to  the  king.  He  gave  the  name  ol  Queen's 
Ware  to  his  productions  of  this  dasa,  and  thia  judicious  royal 
patronage  awarded  (o  a  most  deserving  manufacturer  im- 
doubtedly  helped  Wedgwood  greatly.    Having  hud  the  founda- 

the  best  the  world  had  ever  seen  up  10  that  lime — he  turned 
bis  attention  inartistic  pottery,  and  the  European  renaissance  of 
t'lusic  art — fostered  by  the  discovery  ot  Pompeii  and  the  recovery 
ot  Greek  painted  vase*  from  tbe  andent  gnves  in  Campania 
and  othet  parts  ol  Italy — being  at  Its  height  it  was  natural  that 
Wedgwoodsbouldtumtosuchasourceof inspiration.  Although 
eveiir  European  country  was  aBccted  by  this  neo-dassiol 
revival  It  may  be  claimed  that  England  absorbed  it  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  countiy,  for  the  brothers  Adain  (tbe 
architects)  and  Joaiah  Wedgwood  brought  it  Into  absolute 
correspondence  with  modem  tastes  and  Ideas.  Wedgwood  was 
particularly  successful  in  this  direction,  lor  his  "  dry  "  bodies — 
some  of  whicb,  like  the  black  and  cane  bodies,  bid  long  been 
known  In  the  district,  others,  sucb  sa  the  famous  Jasper  bodies, 
whicb  be  invented  after  yean  of  laborious  eSort — lent  themselves 
particularly  well  to  the  reproduction  of  designs  based  on  the 
later  phases  of  Creek  art.  If  our  increased  appredalion  and 
knowledge  ot  Creek  and  Roman  art  makea  us  si  times  Impatient 
with  the  mechanical  perfection  ot  the  works  of  Wedgwood 
and  bis  contemporaries,  the  fault  is  even  more  the  fault  of  a 
nation  and  a  period  than  that  of  any  Individual,  however  com- 
manding. It  will  always  remain  to  Wedgwood's  credit  that  he 
was  the  most  succesilul  ajid  original  potter  the  world  has  ever 
seen— the  only  one.  through  all  the  centuries,  ot  whom  It  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  pottery 
manufacture  has  been  influenced  by  hia  skill. 

Ot  the  eitemala  of  his  life  a  few  facts  will  suffice.  He  married 
his  cousin.  Saiah  Wedgwood,  in  1764.  and  they  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  One  of  these  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  the  famous  naturalist  Charles  Darwin.  Some  time 
after  his  marriage  (vU.  1 768)  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Thomas  Bentley  of  Liverpool,  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and 
culture.  Bentley.  who  wss  a  handsome,  courtly  man,  attended 
largely  to  tbe  London  salrs.  In  1769  they  opened  splendid 
new  works,  near  Hanley,  that  with  their  dassic  leanings  they 
christened"  Elruria."  They contlnueda practice  1 
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remained  sole  oWtaer  of  the  Etniria  works  until  1790,  when  he 
took  some  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew,  named  Byerley,  into  partner- 
ship. He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1795,  rich  in  honours  and 
in  friends,  for  besides  being  a  great  potter  he  was  a  man  of  high 
moral  worth,  and  was  associated  with  many  noted  men  of  his 
time,  amongst  whom  should  be  mentioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Joseph  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin.  His  descendants  have 
carried  on  the  business  at  Etruria  to  this  day,  and  have  lately 

established  at  the  works  a  Wedgwood  museum  of  great  interest. 

See  Cb  ramics.  For  detailed  acoounta  of  his  life  see  Eliza  Metyeard, 
Lij9  of  Wedewood  (1865-1866):  Jewitt,  Life  of  Wednoooi  (1865); 
Rathbone,  (M  Wedgwood  (1893);  Church,  Josiak  Wedgwood: 
Master-Potter  (1894;  new  ed..  1903):  Burton,  History  and  DeKrip* 
lion  of  English  Earthenware  and  Stoneware  (1904) ;  J.  C.  Wedgwood, 
A  History  of  the  Wedgwood  lamUy  (1909).  (W.  B.*) 

WEDKORB,  FREDERICK  (1844-  ),  English  art  critic 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Richmond  Hill,  Clifton,  on  the 
9th  of  July  1844,  Uie  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wedmore  of  Druids 
Stoke,  Stoke  Bishop.  His  family  were  Quakers,  and  he  was 
educated  at  a  Quaker  private  school  and  then  in  Lausanne 
and  Paris.  After  a  short  experience  of  journalism  in  Bristol 
he  came  to  London  in  1868,  and  began  to  write  for  the  Spectator, 
His  ea^ly  works  included  two  novels,  but  the  best  exan^les  of 
his  careful  and  artistic  prose  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  his 
volumes  of  short  stories,  Pastorals  of  Prance  (1877),  Renunciations 
(1893)1  Orgeas  and  Miradou  (1896),  reprinted  in  1905  as  A 
Dream  of  Provence.  In  1900  he  published  another  novel,  The 
Collapse  of  the  Penitent.  As  early  as  1878  he  had  begun  a  long 
connexion  with  the  London  Standard  as  art  critic  He  b^can 
his  studies  on  etching  with  a  noteworthy  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1877-1878)  on  the  etchings  of  Charles  M£xyon.  This 
was  followed  by  The  Pour  Masters  of  Etching  (1883),  with 
original  etchings  by  Sir  F.  S.  Haden,  Jules  Ferdinand  Jacque- 
mart,  J.  M.  Whistler,  and  Alphonse  Legros;  Etching  m  England 
(1895);  &Q  English  edition  (1894)  of  E.  Michel's  Rmbrandt;  and 
a  study  and  a  catalogue  of  Whistler's  Etchings  (1899).  His 
other  works  include  Studies  in  English  Art  (3  vote.,  1876^-1880), 
The  Masters  of  Genre  Pointing  (1880),  Engfish  Water  Colour 
(1902),  Turner  and  Rushin  (  a  vols.,  1900). 

WEDNESBURT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
menury  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Black  Country, 
121  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  8c  North- Western 
railway,  and  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western.  Pop. 
(190Z)  26,554.  An  overhead  electric  tramway  connects  with 
Walsall,  3 1  m.  N.  The  town  is  andeht,  but  of  modem  growth 
and  appearance  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  however,  is  a  fine  Perpendicular  building,  standing 
high.  It  b  traditionally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place 
of  the  worship  of  Woden  or  Odin,  and  the  name  of  the  town  to 
be  derived  from  this  god  through  the  form  Wodensborough. 
A  church  was  built,  probably  in  the  nth  century,  and  from 
130X  to  1535  the  advowson,  tithes,  &c.,  belonged  to  the  abbot 
of  Halesowen.  The  present  church  was  several  times  restored 
in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  town  hall  (1872),  art  gallery  (1891),  and  free  library  (1878). 
Coal,  limestone  and  ironstone  are  mined.  A  special  kind  of 
coal,  giving  an  intense  heat,  is  largely  used  in  forges.  There  are 
great  iron  and  steel  works,  producing  every  kind  of  heavy  goods 
used  by  railway  and  engineering  works,  such  as  boiler  plates, 
rails,  axles,  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts.  Stoneware  potteries  are 
also  important.  Similar  industries,  with  brick-making,  are 
practised  at  Daklaston,  an  urban  district  (pop.  15,395),  within 
the  parliamentary  borough.  Wednesbury  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen, 
and  12  councillors.     Area,  2287  acres. 

Here  Ethelfleda,  widow  of  i£thelred  of  Merda,  in  91 6  constructed 
a  castle.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Dudley.  After  the  Conquest 
it  became  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
II.  on  the  Hcronvilles.  It  received  parliamentary  representation 
in  1867,  and  became  a  mumcipal  borough  in  1886. 

WEED.  THURLOW  (1797-1882),  American  journalist  and 
politician,  was  bom  in  Cairo,  Greene  county,  New  York,  on  the 


15th  of  November  1797.  He  began  to  earn  bb  own  fiviog  at 
the  age  of  eight.  From  x8i  x  to  1818  he  worked  as  an  appreuice 
and  journeyman  printer  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  Utica,  Aoboia, 
Cooperstown,  Albany  and  New  York  City.  His  first  indepc&de&t 
enti^rises,  the  RepuUican  Agriculturist^  established  at  Nonridi, 
N.Y.,  in  1818,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Republican,  estaUished  tt 
Manlius,  N.Y.,  in  1821,  proving  unsuccea^ul,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Tdegraph  in  1823.  Entering  puUtics  as  aa 
opponent  of  the  Democratic  machine,  which  he  termed  the  Albany 
Regency,  Weed  was  in  1824  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  tbe 
John  Quincy  Adams  ticket,  serving  for  a  single  session  (182$). 
Two  years  later,  during  the  excitement  over  the  disappeanace 
of  William  Morgan  (see  Anti-Masonic  Pakty),  he  retired  froa 
the  TeUgjraph  and  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
attack  on  the  Masonic  order,  editing  for  a  time  the  Anti-UasmK 
Enquirer.  In  1830  he  established  and  became  «iit<v  cf  tke 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  which  he  controlled  tot  thirty-five 
years.  Supporting  the  Whigs  and  later  tbe  Republiaas. 
it  was  one  of  the  most  influential  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  norUi- 
east;  and  Thurlow  Weed  himself  became  a  considerable  force 
in  politics.  In  1863  he  retired  from  the  Journal  and  settled 
in  New  York  City..  In  1867  he  assumed  editorial  control  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  resifn  m 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  22nd  of 
November  i88a. 

See  The  Life  of  Thurlow  Weed  (vol.  i..  Autobiography,  edited  by 
his  daughter,  Harriet  A.  Weed ;  vol.  ii..  Memoir,  by  his  erandsoa. 
Thurlow  Weed  Barnes.  Boston  and  New  York.  1884).  The  Mcooir  is 
especially  full  for  the  period  1856^1867. 

WEEHAWKEN.  a  township  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jersey. 
U.S.A.,  ui  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Hudson  ri>Tr. 
ad  joining  Hoboken  and  opposite  the  city  of  New  Ycnk.  Pop. 
(1890)  1943;  (1900)  5325;  (1910  census).  11,228.  It  b  ser\-ed 
by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  West  Shore 
railways  (being  a  terminus  of  the  latter),  and  by  niburbaa 
electric  lines,  and  is  coimected  with  New  York  City  by  steao 
ferries.  The  township  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  akeg 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  southern  extreanity 
of  the  Palisades.  The  extensive  water-front  is  lined  with  whan^es, 
some  of  which  can  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steajscis. 
On  a  ledge  below  the  crest  of  the  Palisades  is  the  famous  ducllii;| 
ground,  where  New  York  citizens  and  others  once  settled  their 
quarrels.  Originally  a  part  of  Hoboken  and  North  Bagea- 
the  township  of  Weehawken  was  separately  incorporated  in  1S59. 
Its  name  is  an  Indian  word  said  to  mean  "  maixe  Land." 

WEEK  (from  A.S.  wicu,  Germanic  *wik6n,  probably* change, 
turn),  the  name  given  to  periods  of  time,  varying  in  length  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  shorter  than  a  **  month."  Tht 
month  may  be  divided  in  two  ways:  a  fractional  part  may  be 
taken  (deokl  or  pentad),  as  in  East  Africa  or  Andent  Egypt 
(moon-week),  or  tht  week  may  be  settled  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  month  (market- week,  &c.).  The  seven-day  week 
(see  Calendar)  originated  in  West  Asia,  ^>read  to  Europe asd 
later  to  North  Africa  (Mahommedan).  In  other  parts  <^  Africa 
three,  fotir  (especially  in  the  Congo),  five,  six  and  eight  (double 
four)  day  weeks  are  found,  and  always  in  association  with  the 
market;  the  same  applies  to  the  three-day  week  of  the  Muyscas 
(S.  America),  the  four-day  week  of  the  Chibchas.  the  five-day 
week  of  Persia,  Malaysia,  Java,  Celebes,  New  Guinea  and  Mexico; 
in  ancient  Scandinavia  a  five-day  period  was  in  use,  but  markets 
were  probably  unknown.  That  the  recurrent  of  the  market 
determined  the  length  of  the  week  seems  clear  from  the  Waja^s 
custom  of  naoung  the  days  after  the  markets  they  visit,  as  «eD 
as  from  the  fact  that  on  the  C^ongo  the  word  for  wedi  ts  the  saise 
as  the  word  for  market.  Among  agricultural  tribes  in  Africa 
one  day  of  the  week,  which  varies  from  place  to  place,  is  often 
a  rest-day,  visiting  the  market  being  the  only  work  aOowed. 

Laach  m  Zts.  fur  Sociahrissenschaft^  u.  619  acq.,  and  N.W.  Thomas 
in  Joum,  Comparative  Legislation,  xix.  90  aeq.,  niter  to  the  «tck  ia 
connexion  with  the  market.  (N.  W. T) 

WEEKS,  EDWIN  LORD  (1849-1903),  American  artist,  vas 
bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1849.  I^  was  a  pup3  ol 
L6on  Bonnat  and  of  J.  L.  G€r6me,  at  Paris.    He  made  oany 
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[B  to  tbe  Eut.  uid  w«s  diMingvIdicd  u  »  ptinler  of 
al  lasa.  In  i&}j  he  wrote  uid  iUiulraicd  •  book  of 
J,  ^rm  U<  Bliuli  Sa  Urtmik  Posia  and  India,  4Dd  two 
Liter  he  published  Episoda  of  UsuMaintaini.  He  died 
:  I  jih  of  November  190J.  He  wu  »  member  of  the  Legion 
noDT,  France,  in  officer  ol  the  Order  ol  St  Michid,  Cemuuiy, 


un  o!  m  irdiitect,  wu  bom  in  Amsiecdim,  uid  itudied  Snt 
under  Jin  Mictcr,  then  M  Utrecht  under  A.  Btocmicrl,  ind  it 
Anuterdun  under  UcHJierl,  isd  finally,  betHeen  164  and  6 
b  Rome.  In  that  dty  he  acquired  a  (leal  name  a  d  wo  ked 
toi  Pope  iBDoceot  lod  Cudioal  Pimphilf.  He  relumed  bu 
niiive  country  in  1649,  Id  whicb  year  he  became  mat  er 
ihe  sM    ol  St   Luke   at    Utrecht,    where   he   died  660 

He  wi*  1  very  productive  and  versatile  painter,'  his    a 
subject!  bong  lutdKipe)  with  ruins  and  IsiBe  bgutes  seaport 
and,  liter  in  life,  Eirge  still-life  piclure)  of  dead  same.     N  w 
and  then  be  alterapted  leligioui  genre,  one  ol  the    ate  p  ecca 
of  thia  kind  being  the  "  Jacob-  and  Esau  "  al  th     Dresden 
Callery.     At    Ibe  National    Gallery,    London,    it   a       Hu 
lag  Si»ie  "  by  the  master,  and  the  Glasgow  Callery  haj  a    bar 
acterisiJc  painting  of  ruins.    Weenii  is  represented       mos 
ibeimportaalconlinental  galleries,  notably  at  Munich  V   nna 
BerUn,  Amsleidam,  and  St  PelersburR.    Hil  chief  p  pils  wer 
bis  ion  Jan.  fienJiem,  and  Hondecoeler. 

His  son.  JlN  Weemx  (i(i4a-i;io),  wu  bom  al  Am  erdam 
and  WIS  a  member  ol  the  Utrecht  gild  of  painten  in  66  and 
166S.    Like  his  lather  be  devoted  himself  to  1  vari  b- 

jecls,  but  his  fame  is  chiefs  due  to  his  paintinp  of  dead  gim 
and  of  bunting  scenes  Indeed,  many  of  the  pictures  bu 
tfcit,  which  were  foimerty  ascribed  to  the  elder  Wee  ate 
Dow  genenlly  conudered  to  be  the  worksolbision,  who  en  a 
the  orfy  age  ol  twenty  rivalled,  and  subsequently  surpaascd 
his  lather  in  breadth  ol  handling  and  richness  of  colour  A 
Amsterdam  he  waa  frequently  employed  to  decor  pn  a 
housa  with  wall-paintings  on  canvas;  and  between  and 

1711  he  wai  occupied  with  an  important  series  of  large  huntmg 
piclurei  (or  the  Prince  Palatine  Johann  Wilhebn  i  castle  of 
Bensberg,  near  Cologne.  Some  of  these'  pictures  an  now  at 
Munich  Gallery.  He  died  at  Amsterdim  in  1719.  Many  of 
his  best  works  are  to  be  found  in  Enghsh  private  collections, 
tiwugh  the  National  Gallery  has  but  a  aingle  example,  a  painting 
ol  dead  game  and  a  dog.  Jan  Weenii  is  well  represented  at 
the  galleries  of  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam, 

WEEVER,  JDHH  (ij7&-i6]i1,  EngUsh  poet  and  antiquary,  a 

Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  when  he  resided  for  about  four 
year*  from  lyn,  but  he  took  no  degree.  In  ISM  be  puhllihcd 
Efitramma  in  iki  Oldiit  Cnl  bmI  Hnxsl  Faikion,  contaiDing 
a  loanet  on  Shakespeare,  and  epigrams  on  Samuel  Daniel, 
Michael  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  William  Warner  and  Christopher 
Middleton,  ill  of  which  are  valuable  to  the  Lterary  bislotian. 
In  1601  ba  pubhthcd  Tkt  tfirrgr  a/  Uarlyn  ir  Tkt  Liji  otid 
Dadkif  .  .  .  5^yajbiOUfli]/J>r,whicbhecallsinhisprefacetbe 
"  &m  trew  Oldcaalle,"  perhaps  on  account  ol  the  fact  that 
Shikespeare't  FalsIiS  Gnt  appeared  as  Sir  John  Oldcaille. 
In  the  lourlh  itania  ol  this  long  poem,  in  which  Sir  John  is  hil 
own  panegyrist,  occurs  1  reminiscence  ol  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caati  which  serve)  to  Gi  the  date  ol  the  play.  Alter  travelling 
In  France,  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  Weever settled  in  Clerken- 
well,  and  nlade  friends  among  the  chief  antiquarin  of  his  time. 
The  result  of  eiteniive  travels  in  his  own  country  appeared  in 
AnaaU  Fnntiall  UniuiimcMi  (1631).  now  valuable  on  account  of 
the  liter  oblitenlion  ol  the  inscriptions. 

The  Huth  Library  CDStiins  1  unique  copy  of  1  Ihumb-book  Arnia 
Dtillteti.contiiniiiiahiRoryQrChriu.  fbe  Kirrer s/ ifaFlyri hu 
been  TTjiniuiit  (or  Ibc  Roiburghe  Club  (1871). 


n  the  I 
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luimed  aoUKiety  from  the  painful  and 


>[  Europe,  1 


lefishe 


woundi  tbey  are  ible  to  inflict  upon  Iboae  wbo  incautiously  handle 
them.  Tbey  belong  to  a  family  of  tplny-rayed  fishes  (rro- 
cMiJiidai),  and  are  distinguished  by  a  long  low  body  with  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  of  which  is  compoaed  ol  six  or  seven  spines 
only,  the  posterior  being  long  and  many-rayed;  their  anal 
resembles  in  lonn  arid  composition  the  second  dorsal  En.  The 
ventn]  dot  nt  placed  In  advance  of  tbe  pectorals,  and  consist 
ol  *  iplne  and  five  rays.  The  caudal  fin  hu  the  hind  mir^  not 
eidsed.  Thebody  iscoveted  with  very  smillscales,sunk  iasnd 
firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  the  upper  surface  ol  the  head  ii 
bo  wi  b  m  egumenL  Tlie  head,  like  the  body,  is  com- 
pressed w  h  th  eyes  of  moderate  liie  ind  pliced  on  the  side 
h    held     h    m     th  li  wide,  oblique,  and  armed  with  basdi 

Lt  tipira};  the  lomer  it  [requently  found  of  ■ 

le  paueuo  ume  tbiny  rays  id  the  second  dond 

B  ter  grawi  only  to  about  baU  that  length,  and  ha* 

b  m  ikml  £n  ii  always  o(  a  deep  black  colour.   The 

w  m  6th,  burying  and  hiding  tbenuelvea  in  the  aand 

E  e — the  kwr  rpedes  li^Hng  close  insbon  and  the 

g  g  deeper  water,  and  being  found  sometimea  BoatinE 

on  dinance  ol  teveral  mile*  liom  tbe  ihon.    AI- 

n  eapedally  the  leswr,  are  in  the  habit  el  buryinc 

tb.  sand,  and  an  abundant  is  lonie  localitlea  nuA 

rv-  bs  hen,  accidenta  from  steppiag  upon  them  an  miidi 

ni  rora  incautioudy  handnog  them  after  caRwe* 

make  their  escape  on  perceiving  the  appfuck  of  a 

pc  da  an  inDiclea  by  the  donal  and  opercular  apiaia, 

Tl  deeply  grooved,  ajod  the  polionoui  fluid  wludi  la 

loi  moves  is  iccieied  by  Hnail  ijands  al  their  tue.  Tbt 

fle  ea  ma.  and  gieat  numbers  of  the  larger  apedea  (7*- 

i  he  Pin<  market.   Onlhepvitonousprofiartielh 


WEFVIU     ngl    SaionwiMal 

■rmn 

ow  commonly  applied  to 

m  mben         group  ol  Coleop 

.rmcd  tbe  Rhyncophora 

hia  group  is  characteriied  by  the 

prolo 

ngation  ol  the  bead  into 

rostrum  or  proboscis,  at  the  end  ol 

which  tbe  mouth,  with 

«  ue  usually  elbowed. 

nd  often  end  b  a  dubihaped 

ng.     The  basal  portion 

the  antennae  frequently  lies  in 

dep 

resuon  at  the  ude  of  the 

jstrum,  and  this  gives  the  antenn. 

appeirance  of  emerging 

all-way  along  the  rostrum.    The 

mou 

e  mandibles,  however,  are  stout. 

The 

palps  an  very  short  ant 

nicaluarule.    The  body  is  us 

uilly 

small;  in  shape  it  varies 

;veiy 


hard,  a 


eilusc<! 


[ng  flight  impossible.  The  larvae 
white,  fleshy,  apodal  grubs,  with  s  series  ol  tubercles  along  each 
aide  of  the  body;  tbe  bead  is  round,  and  beats  strong  }>■>, 
and  sometimes  rudimentary  ocelli.  Tbey  ai«  otclusively 
phytophagous.  Tbe  Rhyncophora  embrace  four  CamiUei, — 
(i)  the  Curculionidae.  or  true  weevils,  (j)  the  Scolylldae.or  bad;- 
beetles,  (j)  the  Bnulhidae,  (4]  the  Antbribidac, 

The  CuTCnlionidie  form  one  of  the  laixe«  limllies  anwBgll  the 
Coleoplen.  the  number  ol  iperin  deicribed  eiceeding  »,ooo. 
arranged  in  iijogenen.  Tbe  intennae  an  elbowed,  andcliviie. 
with  the  haul  porinn  inserted  in  a  groove.  The  third  uml  joint 
is  gcneially  bilobed.  Over  400  ipecKi  aiat  in  Great  Sriuin,  lew 
of  which  eiceed  hall  an  inch  in  length.     Tht  wtptrm  Fi^Mitt 

Britain — iheir  bfilliancy,  like  that  ol  the  Lepidoptera,  beingdue  to 
the  pieience  of  microicapic  scales.  The  diamond  beetle  of  South 
America.  EtUimuj  impmatit,  b  Inolber  singularly  beautiful  weevil; 
its  colour  is  Mack,  studded  iriih  ipaniles  of  goklea  green.    The 

differ  ireat^  Irom  one  amlber  in  aiee,  colour,  and  ippcuince; 

greatly.  Tbe  lorrii  of  the  body  it  very  vaiioui:  tome  an  rounded 
or  oval,  others  ekKigated.  almott  linear;  some  are  covend  with 
warty  pfntubenncet.  whilst  uthcn  an  smooth  and  shining,  olten 

One  of  the  cr 


^iflu  aw«.    h  it  ol  a  browaiah  colour. 
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p  reddUh.  To  nHtrum  ii  uniiiUAlly  loot 
length  in  the  female.  And  diAhlJy  i"-  — 
ire  7.ii>i— '     ■^-  *~  ■'■—  ■-■■ 

jTihiek.   The'ii 


b  yd]aw»  Che  ie«  reddUli 

nitbi  of  the  body  length  L , 

c   The  antennu  are  7>)ointed.   ThcSntlhi... 

h  longer  tbui  thick;  the  four  Eollowinf  are  ihorter.  and  the 

boul  hal^grawB,  llie  female 

te  bole  in  the  Kill  coapintively  loft 


coEuiderable  danu 


borina  under  the  hark  and  through  the  wood  of  tne^  whilK  »ine 
even  oumv  in  the  tiiaue  of  the  LeavcL 

The  Btenhldae,  Anthrihidae  and  Scolytidae  an  dacribed  in  the 
article  CoLBOFnaA. 

The  Bruchldae  are  often  called  "  wecvili."  but  they  have  no  cki« 
ajfij^ly  with  the  Rhynchophora,  beui^  nearly  allied  to  the  Chryt^ 
mdidae  or  leaf  bertln.  TIm  antennae  are  itiaisht.  and  iiuertrd  uoon 
the  head  ju«  in  front  ol  the  ey»:  thci;  ar 
or  toothed  in  the  iuLde.     BnukuM  ptii  a 

to  pease;  during  the  tpring  the  beetle  Lays         ^  ,        «  ,      , 

which  ia  devoured  by  thelarvv  which  hatchet  out  in  it. 

(A.E.S.;C1I.C.] 

WIGSCHEtDBS.  jnunS  AUODST  LUDWIO  (i77i'iS49], 
Gemun  theologian,  wai  bom  at  KUbelinien,  Bnmiwick,  on  the 
i7lli  oi  Scpuiobci  1771.  itudicd  theology  M  HelnuUdt,  wai 
lulot  in  a  Hunbuis  funily  i79S-iSaj,  Stfdtnl  at  Gfitlingta, 
ptofeuoi  of  theology  It  Rinleb  in  HesK(ieo6-iSis), and  at  Halle 
from  iSij.  In  iSjo  he  (with  hii  coUoguc  Wilheim  CeKnius) 
waa  threatened  with  drpoaition  for  teaching  ratioDaiiam,  and 
(hough  he  retained  his  office  he  loot  hia  influence,  which  paued  to 
'  A.TholuckandJuliuaMUller.   Hediedonihei7tho[ January 


Hii  chief  worki  were  fter.IieRn  dtr  «»](«  PMoHf^Ui  (^inlirfa 
Trmnuni  irr  Uaial  Ha  dcr  Kilinn  (iSoa);  £iiiMlinig  in  dai 
Eainifliia*  Jokanni,  llinf);  and  Jniliiioiima  Umlof^  iff 
miieai  (tSij),  to  whick  W.  Ste«er'>  Krilik  in  Kalitiulummi  » 
WiiHlieiltr'i  Dspmlili  (iSjo)  waa  a  reply. 

WnflBDIO  lUCHIHBS.  Mechanical  devim  for  ddeniumng 
weighta  or  comparing  the  cuases  of  bodies  may  be  claasi' 
fied  as  (a)  equal-aimed  balances.  (6)  unequal-aimed  balances. 
{c)  ipring  balances  and  (d)  automatic  machines.  Equal-aimed 
balance!  may  be  divided  into  (i)  icale-beama  or  halanca  in 
which  the  Kale-pani  are  below  the  beam;  (i)  counter  nadiines 
and  balances  on  the  aame  piindple,  in  which  Ibe  tcale-pins  are 
above  the  beam.  Unequal-umed  balance)  may  be  divided  into 
<i)  '"If"'-"  coDsiitinf  of  a  sinalt  tteelyanli  <i)  *^''"~-  fsniiBd 


the  most  accurate  halanccs,  and  the  moil 
geneially  uied.  When  constructed  for  puipoies  01  tcjom 
accuracy  they  viU  turn  with  Ibc  one-millionth  pait  of  the  kod 
weighed.  Ihtiugh  to  ensure  such  a  residi  the  koife-edgs  ud 
their  bearings  must  be  eitremely  haid  (eiilia  haidcnedsvd 
or  agate)  and  woiked  up  with  great  caie.  The  beam  mol  br 
provided  with  a  (Diall  ball  of  metal  which  can  be  aoewed  ip  ud 
down  a  stem  on  the  top  of  the  beam  for  the  purpose  of  ttraixAj 
adjusting  the  poiition  of  the  cenlie  of  gravity,  and  there  ihouU 
be  a  imall  adjustable  weight  on  a  hnc  mew  projecting  hnius- 
tally   from  one  end  of  the  beam  for  the  purpose  of  accunict)' 

'•  I.'  i]..  ..r-,  rl  |]..  „  .l.-l.<-nmiittatedbyWeiibach  JnhiiVnliKr 
^  .'.'.!(*, ™r>anJf:n(,rfrrJi[i,a»follDl..i— In  Sg.  I  Dillhtllkna 


of   vr.'Virv  of   the  beam 


<  =/,CD-o.SD-i. 


ii,  ttUrii  panbus,  leia  aeniit  ive  than  a  I  iRhi  one.  and  that  the  Kwnte- 

the  EKHnts  of  smpension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  balance  niM 
be  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  FinalTy,  if  a  it  made  eatitiHfr 
amall.  so  Ih^t  practically  tan  4^2JJGt,  the  leniiilven^  ■  nV^ 
pendent  of  the  amount  weighed  by  the  balance.  Woibach  aim 
■howa  that  if  Cy  la  the  moment  of  uiotia  of  the  ttewm  the  umt,  K 


vilKalion  inciTUH  ai  P,  Q  uil  I 


m  of  equilibrium  for  a  pven  smaO  difleience  ol 

pans.   Tlie  tendliveneis.  u.  the  antic  id  deiii- 

innoi  ineDeamirom  the  horiionta]  after  it  has  come  id  im,  due  le 

a  Kiven  small  difTeience  of  weight  in  the  acale^pana.  thcpuM  be  wd  at 
is  suited  to  the  purpoaea  fcpr  which  Ibe  balance  k  inicndrd-  BcariB| 
in  mind  that  with  oidinary  trade  balanca  there  H  alwaya  a  puB' 

conditions  require;  b)  Tlut  the  beam  without  the  aeale-iiani  aad 
chains  must  be  equally  balanced  and  horiionia];  (frj  that  the  rvo 
Kale-pane  vrith  their  chains  must  be  of  equal  weight;  Uj  that  rht 
armi  of  the  beam  muic  be  exactly  equal  in  lenfth;  tj-  the  lu« 
joining  (he  end  knife  edges  must  be  eiKtly  biiected  by  a  line  Aan 
perpeodicular  to  it  from  the  fukrum  krufc'edge.  By  rcaliag  (he 
beui  with  the  seale>pans  attached  and  equal  weights  in  the  pu, 
and  noting  canlully  the  portion  which  It  take*  up;  and  then  mrr- 
chan^ng  the  icale-pana,  Ac,  and  again  noting^  poatina  wkidi 
the  hewn  takes  up,  a  cumci  inference  can  be  drawn  ■•  to  the  csuki 
of  errof :  and  if  after  sightly  altedrig  cr  adjusting  the  knife-edm 
and  Kale-puu  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  es^nj  iuHjiI.  lar 
operation  IS  repeated,  any  required  decree  a  accunfy  may  be  f4>- 
tained  by  luimuve  appnnlmatiant.  The  chief  nason  fer  iiniac 
balance!  with  weights  in  the  icale-iHni  rather  than  with  the  n)e- 
pan  empty,  is  thai  the  balance  might  be  unitaUc  wiih  the  •nfhit 
though  etsbte  without  them.  Thii  is  not  an  iofrequeni 
and  arises  from  the  tendenf^  on  the  part  ol  manufactur 
balances  so  ntrernely  Benntivc  that  they  bit  '^  *>"  ' 
•lability,    fn  Bg.  a  let  ABCD  be  the  bean  of 


EQUAUMtMEDl  WEIGHING 

fuknin  knife^dce,  ud  X,  Y  the  kjiift^dga  on  which  ■ 
baag'  Jnorder  tocmureafaigh  degree  of  iFiuitiveaeH 
Kmcumes  coiulnictcil  to  tlwt  Z  ii  •lifhtly  below  Uk  I 

mlighily"  above  "M./ihi 

wiS*Ui 


iviiy  of  Ibe 


Huumjaii  Links,  ird  Ihe  tutperiKion  Ijnu  art  liked  off  the  «nd 
kmTe-cdgBt;  and  iml.  ai  the  vlidinB  fram«  ctmtinuea  ila  upward 
~--'--'  ~hc  bOTUOnul  atudt  at  Ibetvoendiof  tho  beam  are  recvivnl 
t  the  endi  of  Ibe  didinE  Frame,  and  by  them' ' 


[m  by  the  tUding  (ranc  Ttie  end  knJe-ed«  an  adjimnt  and 
ti(li(!y  ianiniHl  Into  cian  pDHitonbymeaiuoTiiiediejiiecaandMI 
•CTTBa.  and  tbe  beam  it  f uiniahed  with  delicate  adjiuimB  Hfffghla  r* 
iu  (op.  Tbc  paaiiion  d(  the  beam  with  reqxct  to  the  fmiionul 
■hoam  by  a  borijontal  pointer  (not  ibowii)  projecling  from  onecr 
ol  LI,  wtikh  playt  paat  a  acaie.  fach  diTiaioD  or  which  correflponi 
U  the  ^Ul  or  flttn  of  ■  irain  accordiiw  to  Ibe  >iie  and  ddieac 

the  kaile-edpi  and  braringi  muK  be  nude  of  agale,  a>  the  [uma 

For  dH  wt^huif  ti  veiy  tmaU  quantitiea  with  balance*  of  great 
MicMcy,  the  JtJXomi^  nethod  h  adcvted: — If  the  balance  be  in 
ferfect  ■dinilaiciit,  and  t  be  the  length  <4  each  ann,  and  <•  a  vet) 
■riaat*  diaeRfKe  of  the  weights  in  the  two  icale-rAnA,  by  which  tht 
bom  >•  -t**— "^  (nm  the  botiiontal  by  a  very  imall  angle  *,  it  car. 
«>ailybeilHnnthat(ai>*.or*.varieia>*xf.  Thereforellieangle 
al  tdktOoa  which  wouM  be  produced  by  grain  weight  hung  al  the 

BradiKSl  by  A<h  ol  a  gnin  in  the  ale-pan  al  the  diuanei 
thenfon  fay  nduating  the  top  at  the  beam  and  ahifllng  a  rl 

■■an  diflsem  of  weight  in  the  ■cale-paiu  which  cauied  tlu 
IbitiDa  to  the  itith  or  iA>th  pen  of  a  grain  without  luing  a  we<i 

Tfaa  feting  oTthe  kniTe-edgefl  ii  of  grcal  bnixinance.  In  ordlni 
trade  balance*  a  iriangulai  piece  of  hard  Heel,  with  a  Enely-groi 
fdie.  ia  driven  thmigh  a  triangular  hole  in  the  beam  and  jamn 
iSta.  Tiit  forma  the  knife-edge,  and  the  icale-pani  are  hung  fr 
til  twit  |iniiattln(  enda  of  Ibe  piece  of  ■!••).    Suoilailv  the  i 
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pR^CCtlf^i 


bearing.     With  thia  anaDgeineiit  tl 

adiuated  and  eaaodited.  and  the  ayU- 

I  the  betur  daaa  of  trade  haiaiw.— 

The  tuiife^dfea  o£  w^ghlnf  ma-^'- 

-lilfr^dgeamadebydifferen ,  — 

jlea.    ThoK  made  by  lonie  of  the  beat  maken 
—  machinei  are  fonned  loan  angle  of  about  Bo   uciweer 
ith  the  finiched  edge  ground  to  an  angle  varying  from 
The  following  may  be  laken  aa  the  maiimuni  loadi  pei  m 

r  ^^^mi  ^  ihelighM  accuracy— FnnT  )tti  pn  in 
ichJnc  of  I  lb  capacity,  to  Js  lb  per  ia.  lor  a  machine  of  80  II 


y  trade  Brale-beaaiB,  cc 


3.  For  platform  machi 

and  cam  uaed  in  their  ci 

]■  Enery'i  teating  a 
function  ii  perforined_b) 


I  and  weighbridget— From  120  ft»  per  in. 
pacityi  to  1  ton  per  in.  for  a  nucbiDe  of 

frbeami  depend*  entirely  uoon  the  tkin 
.traction.  With  balance*  ol 


if  the  load  weighed, 
luia  be  about  ■^u  of 

10  knift-edaei.  but  their 


la  aomercapeeti  it  would  appear  to  be  very  tuiuble  (or  weighbridgea. 
in  which  Ibe  movemeBt  ol  the  lever  ia  very  (mall,  bul  for  general 
~"  of  adjiwnent  the  Iuiiffr4dgea  appear  preferable. 


heal  of  the  body 


luMe  thia 
lachlne. 
When  the  wdghu 


diaplaced  by  them  will  b^ ...... 

of  air  diwlacn)  by  the  Iwe  weighia  muil  be 

weight  o(^  diqiland  depend*  irpon  the  d .,  .. — . 

tirne  o£  weighing,  and  therefore  the  barometer  reading  nual  be 
ukea.  For  thia  correction  an  enact  knowledge  ol  the  ipecilic 
gravitiea  of  the  metal*  undo'  comparison  i*  required.    In  thn  way 

-'-  -  of  the  wdght*  in  ■Kuo  can  be  computed,  but 

'  -^ (he  remit  woulifbe  bj    ' 


of  CDune  the  aimplest  w 


cit  arriving  at  the  remit  wouliTbe  by 
lir.light  ease  which  can  be  compfel 


.. .,  .„., irely,  or 

even  to  maintain  a  conitant  degree  of  eihauuian.  byieaioB  at  the 
leakage  connected  with  the  ireighing  operatioiM.  and  inconsequence 
weighing  ■■  suns  i*  not  mucli  in  favour.  Whale%'er  method  i* 
adopiedy  very  eaact  weighing  iaadiflicult  and  troubtcaome  work- 
Counter  machine*  have  an  advantage  over  *cale-beam*  in  not 
being  encumbered  with  Hispention  chains  and  (he  beam  above. 
They  are  usually  rnade  with  Isro  beam*,  each  with  its  three  knife- 
edge*,  rigidly  tied  loeeiher  or  cait  in  one  jnece  and  tome  distance 
apart,  *o  that  Ibe  nte-pani  beli^  carried  on  two  knife-edaes.  each  I* 

lipi»ng  ovel  in  Ihe  direction  of  the  beams  a  vertical  leg  <i  rigidly 

leoUhe 
niion  of 
iciion  I* 
ilymade 
i>llh  the 


r  end  of  wl 


fastened  to  the  under  side  of  each  pan, 
loosely  secured  by  a  horiiontal  stay  10  a  inn  iii  u 
frame.  In  using  these  machine*  there  is  seldom 
ining  the  wnght  to  any  great  nicety,  and 
lyofhighimponance.  Hence  they  ate  very 
r  "accelerating,"  ij.  they  are  consti 
fe-cdge*  lower  iTian  Ihe  line  finning  the 

«„e  arranged  so  that  the  beam  h  horiionlL _.-  —  ---.- 

ighls-pan  IS  hard  down  on  iu  bearings.   This  anangement 
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cdt  of  EDpda  ol «  definitr  wn^t, 
T!  iiicdrf  *liich't£'ta»iM  are 
joining  Ibc  vid  IcnirMd^t*. 
fintly,  in  uiing  tlion  Co  dctamiDC  tne  weiglit 


that  the  iddhioul  nighi  w 


(fi->l    When  »  i>  ncutive,  u  it  it  whti 
nuchuw  if  lower  than  ihe  wtifrht*  aid,  tbr 


ui  uiditional  wdibt,  ■.  ai  F  uich  ihat 

-  condiCKKi  that  diuh  oiil  in  order  Ihnt  (tie  t*luKe  my  ■ 

tUj^lh^'nuy'^Cr'miilt  be'j^uBed  p»?iri''io\te'liH  )ci 

fufft  il  li  the  iiniller  ■  willbe.  Therefon  (or  Ibe  li 
ntcr  nucliincs^  wliefe  il  in  B01  convenlenl  to  have  the  inlt-i 
ml  high  above  [he  counler.  ud  foe  "  dead-keifhl  "  mfchiH 
vame  principle,  wfaefe  it  it  not  cooveoieBI  to  have  tbe  iralt^ 
cd  hieh  above  [be  6oor,  there  a  an  advantage  in  adoptini 


-lie  IwUon'bBbiice  made  by  Ine  Ur 
id  Scale  Conpany  of  New  Vork  it  a  i 


Vmqiud-cnmcd  Balamca, 
Stcelyarai  ait  simple,  tnuntorthy  and  durable,  but  cDlcn 
special  tontrivance*  a«  introduced  lor  ascertaining  the  pmiii™ 
of  the  travelling  poiie  with  very  freat  accuncy,  tlicre  win  tc 
a  Ultle  uncertainty  ai  to  the  reading,  and  iberefore  ttedjvdi  "t 
not  in  general  >o  accurate  ai  icale-bcaiiis.  Wba  cvdsllr 
nicked  they  are  welt-adapted  lor  weighing  out  definite  qvanliiia 
o[  goods,  luch  IS  I  lb,  1  tb,  &c,  IS  in  such  ouc*  Ibcrc  is » 
quEstion  of  estimation.  The  ordinary  way  of  using  a  •iEel)ini  i) 
IS  bring  il  Into  ■  horjiontal  position  by  mearit  ol  BBvibk 
weight*,  and  la  Inter  the  amount  of  tbe  load  from  the  ptatioiir' 
'  *■'"■■  filed  wriftt 


.  of  tl 


Id  in* 


posllionodhewcelyard.  The  rule  forgradmtion  bvoynn^iJe 
The  aimplist  form  ia  that  which  haa  a  nngle  traveDing  poor 
The  more  elibontt  onea  are  made  either  with  a  heavy  travcUin* 
poise  [0  measure  the  bulk  of  the  load  with  a  light  travellicj  p^ 
tor  the  remainder,  or  else  with  a  knife-edge  at  the  end  of  the  urA 
yard,  on  whicb  loose  weights  are  hung  to  measure  the  buC  tl 
the  load,  the  tlmainder  being  msisuied  with  a  light  Invdliif 
paili.  The  idvinlige  ol  the  fiist  amngement  b  that  ih 
weights  on  the  sleclyud  are  always  the  same,  and  incoaialnKia 
of  indication  arc  avoided,  while  in  the  second  amnguKni  ik 
loose  wcighti  art  lighter  and  handier,  though  they  nust  be  wT 
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In  fi?.  7  kt  Z  be  the  fulcrum  knife-edge,  X  the  knife-edg^e  on  which 
the  load  R  is  hung,  and  H  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  to  the 
rkht  of  Z,  viz.  the  weight,  W,  of  the  steelyard  acting  at  its  centre 
oTgravity ;  G,  the  travelling  poise ;  P,  acting  at  M ;  and  the  weights, 
Q.  bung  on  the  knife^ge  at  V.  Then  if  Z  be  below  the  line  joining 
X  and  H,  the  steelyard  will  be  *'  accelerating  " ;  i.e.  with  the  smallest 
excess  of  moment  on  the  lcft*hand  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  end  C  of 
the  steelyard  will  rise  with  accelerating  velocity  till  it  is  brought  up 
by  a  stop  of  some  sort ;  and  with  the  smallest  excess  of  moment 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the^nd  C  of  the  steelyard  will 
drop,  and  will  descend  with  accelerating  velocity  till  it  is  brought 
up  by  a  similar  stop.  If  Z  be  above  the  line  XH,  the  steelyard  is 
"  vibrating  ";^«.  it  will  sway  or  vibrate  up  and  down,  ultimately 
coming  to  rest  in  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Steelyards,  again,  are 
frrauently  arranged  as  counter  machines,  having  a  scoop  or  pan 
nsdng  on  a  pair  ci  knife-edges  at  the  short  end,  which  is  prevented 
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Fig.  7. 
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from  tipping  over  by  a  stay  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  other 
oottntcr  marnincs. 

Steelyards  are  largely  used  in  machines  for  the  autonutic  weighing 
out  of  granular  substances.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  The 
weighing  is  effected  by  a  steelyard  with  a  slidine  p<Hse  which  is  set 
to  weigh  a  definite  weight  of  the  material,  say  x  lb.  A  pan  is  carried 
<»  the  knife-edges  at  the  short  end,  and  is  kept  from  tipping  over  by 
stays.  A  packet  is  placed  on  the  pan  to  receive  the  material  from 
the  shoot  of  a  hopper.  A  rod,  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  the 
stedyard,  carries  at  its  upper  end  a  horizontal  dividing  knife,  which 
cuts  off  the  flow  from  the  snoot  when  the  steelyard  kicks.  When  the 
filled  packet  is  removed,  the  steelvard  resumes  its  original  position, 
and  tne  filling  ^oes  on  automatically. 

The  automatic  personal  weighing  machine  found  at  most  railway 
sutions  (^Krates  by  means  of  a  steelyard  carrying  a  fixed  weight  on 
its  k>ng  arm,  the  load  on  the  platform  oeing  inferred  from  the  position 
of  the  steelyard.    In  fig.  8  the  weight  on  the  platform  is  transfeiTed 

by  levers  to  the  vertical 
steel  band,  A.  which  is 
wrapped  round  an  arbor 
on  tne  axle  of  the  disk- 
wheel,  B,  to  which  is 
rigidly  attached  the 
toothed  segment,  C.  The 
weight,  D,  is  rigidly 
attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
wheel,  B,  and  the  counter- 
balance, E,  is  hung  from 
the  wheel,  B,  by  means  of 
a  cord  wrapped  round  it. 
When  the  pull  of  the  band, 

A,  comes  upon  the  wheel, 

B,  it  revolves  through  a 
certain  angle  in  the  ciircc- 
tion  of  the  arrow  until  the 
three  forces,  viz.  the  pull  of 
A,  the  weight,  D,  and  the 
counterbalance,  E,  are  in 
equilibrium.  The  toothed 
segment,  C,  actuates  the 
pinion,  F,  which  carries 
the  finger,  G,  and  this 
finger  remains  fixed  in 
position  so  long  as  the 
person  is  standing  on  the 
platform.  If  now  a  small 
weight,  as  a  penny,  be 
passed  through  the  siot,'H, 
It  falb  into  the  small  box,  I, 
and  causes  the  lever,  J,  to 

turn:  the  lever,  J,  which  turns  in  friction  wheels  at  K,  and  is 
oouiiterbalanced  at  O,  carries  a  toothed  segment,  L,  which 
actuates  a  small  pinion  on  the  same  axle  as  F,  and  b  free  to 
turn  on  that  axle  oy  a  sleeve.  This  small  pinion  carries  a  finger, 
M.  which  is  arranged  to  catch  against  the  finger,  G,  when  movedup 
to  it.  Consequently  as  the  lever,  J,  turns,  tne  finger,  M,  revolves, 
and  is  stopped  when  it  reaches  G.  The  sleeve  of  the  pinion  which 
canvs  M  also  carries  the  dial  finger,  and  if  the  dial  u  properiy 
graduated  iu  finger  will  indicate  the  weight.  The  box,  1,  has  a 
hinged  bottom  with  a  projecting  click  finger  which,  as  the  box  de- 
•oends»  plavs  idly  over  the  staves  of  a  bdocr  arc.  When  the  weight 
h  venK^ea  Xrom  the  fdatform,  the  counterbabnce.  E,  causes  the 


finger,  G,  to  run  back  to  its  zero  pontion,  carrying  with  it  the  finger 
M,  and  causing  the  click  finger  of  the  box,  I,  to  trip  open  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  let  the  pennv  fall  out.  The  lever,  J ,  regains  its  zero 
position,  and  all  b  ready  lor  another  weighing.  Since  so  small  a 
weight  as  a  penny  has  to  move  the  lever,  J,  together  with  the  dial 
finger,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the  workmanship  must  be  good  and  the 
friction  kept  very  low  by  means  of  friction  wheds. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  accurate  steelyards  are  those  made 
for  testing  machines  for  tearing  and  crushing  samples  of  metab  and 
other  materials.  They  are  sometimes  made  with  a  sliding  poise 
Weighing  i  ton,  which  has  a  run  of  200  in.,and  the  steelyard  can  exert 
a  pull  of  100  tons. 

Balances  are  frequently  used  as  countin^^  machines,  when  the 
articles  to  be  counted  are  all  of  the  same  weight  or  nearly  so,  and 
this  method  is  both  quick  and  accurate.  They  are  also  used  as  trade 
computing  machines,  as  in  the  case  oC  the  machine  made  by  the 
Computing  Scale  Company.  Davton,  Obk>,  U.S.A.  In  this  machine 
the  goocb  to  be  priced  are  placed  on  the  platform  of  a  small  pbtform 
machine  whose  steelyard  la  adjusted  to  babnce  exactly  the  weight 
of  the  platform,  levers  and  connexions.  The  rod  which  transmits 
the  pull  of  the  long  body  lever  of  the  platform  machine  to  the  knife- 
edge  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm  of  the  steelyard  b  continued  up- 
wards, and  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement  transmits  to  an 
upper  steelyard  any  aaditional  pull  of  the  long  body  lever  due  to  the 
weight  of  goods  placed  on  the  pbtform.  Thb  upper  steelyard  b 
arranged  as  in  fig  o,  where  A  is  the  point  where  the  pull  of  the  long 
body  lever  due  to  the  weight  of  the  goods  on  the  platform  comes  upon 
the  steelyard;  C  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  steelyard,  which  with  the 
steelyard  can  be  slid  to  and  fro  on  the  frame  of  the  machine;  and  Q 


Fig.  9. 

is  a  poise  which  can  be  slid  along  the  upper  bar  of  the  steelyard. 
The  steelyard  is  exactly  in  balance  when  there  b  no  weight  on  the 
platform  and  Q  is  at  tne  zero  end  of  its  run,  at  O.    Suppose  that 

the  weight  of  the  goods  on  the  pbtform  is  (p)  &>,  and  that  -th 

of  this  weight  b  transmitted  by  the  long  body  lever  to  the  point 

A,  so  that  ^  lb  b  the  pull  at  A.    Let  the  lower  bar  of  the  steel- 

yard  be  graduated  in  equal  divisions  of  length,  d,  each  of  which 
represents  one  penny,  so  that  the  dbtance  Ck'^qXd  represents 
q  pence.  Then  the  number  ^X9  represents  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  on  the  pUtforro.  If  Q  lb  be  the  weight  of  the  poise  Q, 
the  position  of  Q  when  the  steelyard  b  exactly  in  balance  is 

given  by  the  equation  Jxj^-QXOQ,  or  OQ-pxiXjj^-     If 

therefore  the  upper  bar  be  graduated  in  divisions,  each  ci  which 

b  -7c*  the  indication  of  the  poise  Q,  viz.  pXq  graduations,  gives 

correctly  the  value  of  the  goods.  Thus  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
goods  on  the  platform  of  unknown  weight  at  a  eiven  price  per  lb, 
it  is  only  ifecessary  to  slide  the  steelyard  till  tne  weight  acts  at 
.the  divbion  which  represents  the  price  per  lb,  and  then  to  move 
the  poise  Q  till  the  steelyard  b  in  balance;  the  numbex'  of  the 
division  which  defines  the  position  of  the  poise  Q  will  indicate  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  the  goods.  When  the  load  on  the  pbtform  is 
Urge,  so  that  the  value  of  the  goods  may  be  considerable,  it  b 
convenient  to  measure  the  brger  part  of  the  value  by  loose  weights 
which,  when  hung  at  the  end  of  the  steelyard,  represent  each  a 
certain  money  value,  and  the  balance  of  the  value  b  determined  by 
the  sliding  poise  Q. 

In  the  machines  commonly  used  to  weigh  loads  exceeding  a  cwt. 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  steelyard  and 
multiplied  by  levers  from  100  to  500  times,  so  that  the  weights  used 
are  small  and  handy.  The  load  b  received  upon  four  knife-edges,  so 
that  on  the  average  each  knife-edge  receives  only  one-fourth  of  the 
load,  and.  as  will  be  seen,  it  b  immaterial  whether  the  kiad  is  received 
equally  by  the  four  knife-edges  or  not,  which  is  esaenrial  to  the  useful 
application  of  these  machines. 

In  fig.  10  AB  b  the  steelyard.  The  pbtform  and  the  load  upon  it 
are  carried  on  four  knife-edges,  two  of  which,  xt  and  zi,  are  shown, 
and  the  load  b  transferred  to  the  steelyard  by  the  two  levers  shown, 
the  upper  one  CD  beii^  known  as  the  "  k>ng  body,"  and  the  lower 
one  EF  as  the  "  short  body."  If  S|Xi-S|X|,  and  w^»Hy%,  then  the 
leverage  of  any  portion  of  the  load  applied  at  Xt  will  be  the  same  as 
the  leverage  of  any  part  of  the  load  applied  at  X|,  and  the  pressure 
produced  at  yi  willoe  the  same  for  equal  portions  of  the  load,  whether 
they  were  originally  applied  at  xi  or  a^.  Pbtform  machines,  like 
steelyards,  may  be  arranged  either  on  the  "  accelerating  "  principle 
or  on  the  "  vibrating  "  principle.    If  in  fig.  10  gi  be  the  centre  ot 
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in  ndn,  Ibe  levEn  of  lAIcb  in  unngid  ■•  In  IbiaiatJ 

I  imt  tmnganeni  01  inc  uiirc-cuga    —^^ 
1 "  principle,  and  it  Hiited  10  act  vich 


:«UralEdft  "  Halyard,  and  ■imiUriy  il 

^tftinthecaKortlKilnnbiidvEP. 

e  p\aad  n  thai  ki  an 


eJga  be  placed  n  Ihal  *,and  tiarriielDH  the  linesiiii  uid  im 
lopativelr,  the  ainniniieiit  will  favour  the  "  vibiukm '  prindpli!, 
■nd  it  Hiled  to  act  with  aoduriu  a  "  vibcaliag  "  ileelvinl. 

It  it  very  inportadt  (hat  plallam  michioa  ihould  be  truly  levels 
With  acErkntinE  maiJiinei  a  imalt  iduum  oI  till  In  any  direaion 
coniidcTabiv  affccta  the  accuracy  o(  the  veuhiiiE,  and  when  the 
amounl  of  tilt  Ea  conaidcnbic  die  action  may  be  cHanged,  » that  a 
machiiw  which  waa  intended  to  act  at  an  accckratine  machine  acti 
tike  a  vibrating  one.  Vibrating  nuchinei  an  ontjr  iTighlly  aflected 
by  beini  out  o(  IcvfI  in  companion  with  acceleialing  nuchinei, 
aild  in  I^u  matlR-  thi^  have  a  diuincl  advanllEe.  When  a  pisiform 
mafhine  is  in  true  adjuitmeni,  and  the  loose  welghlf  which  arc 
blended  Id  be  hung  at  the  end  of  the  atfdyard  are  correci  and 
Gonutent  among  themtdvca.  a  good  and  riew  nuchine.  frhoac 
capacity  i>  4  cwt-,  ahouid  not  ibow  a  gmler  error  than  4  ot  when 
luDy  loaded,  Platfom  nurhinn  are  Jighily  affected  by  ehanna  of 
temperature.  In  «me  cBKs  they  art  made  "  kcif-recDrdlng  by 
the  lollowing  arrangement  i  The  neelyard  ii  provided  with  a  large 
— J  - —Qall  travellinfl;  fuiK^  EachoEtheiepoiicacnrfwaliorixantal 
metal»  which  is  graduated  and  marited  with  mned  hgurea 
Mding  la  tboB  on  the  itcslrard  iucli.    Tbeae  Kilpa  paai 


der  a  gtrrKig  punching  lever  arrnnfed  r 

card  prepared  for  the  purpoee  ia  rntrc^^...^  u..^»^.. ..  -,. ,..  ..... 

ime  between  the  punch  and  the  aripa.  When  the  poi«a  have  been 
}ui(ed  I0  wchh  a  load  on  the  platlorm  the  punch  it  operated  by  a 
ong  duU,  aAOIbe  impeeialoa  ol  the  ralHd  figuret  ii  left  on  the  card, 
lui  Uie  wel^  la  recorded  without  rending  the  poutiou  oi  the 
f_„     1 ^1 igeinenl  the  tdf-iecoraing  jaita  arc  entirely 

Lngement  of  the  urti  of  a  nlat- 

, iy  typea  which  differ  gitatry  In 

detail  tbvugh  not  In  principle. 

When  the  loadi  tn  be  weighed  ait!  very  heavy,  portable  weigh. 
bfidgn  Of  pfitlnna  machinn  are  inapplicable  and  it  it  ncctnary 
to  erect  the  welghbndge  on  a  lolid  founrlalian.     Some  weigh- 

macninca  alieady  dcacribcdi  but  having  (he  long  body  lever  tunwd 
af  kewi  io  that  t>e  end  of  it  proiecti  cooiiderably  beyond  tbe  ^e 
of  the  we^fabridgecuing.  and  the  nllarandilettyinl  which  recrive 
iu  pull  are  clear  oI  the  wagon  on  the  platfom.  la  aiBtbtr  amnge- 
meni  two  aimilar  triangular  levert  take  bearing  on  opposite  bdea  of 

■tedyard:  thia  ^  a  very  aound  and  »nple  imngemcpt  for  ordinary 
long  wcighbddjet.  Lwly,  when  the  weighbridge  ia  very  bn^— and 
they  are  KHiietinea  made  413  It.  long,  and  are  arrannd  to  weigh  up 
to  too  una  or  Bore— it  ii  prKtically  compned  of  two  platform 
machine*  end  to  end,  each  having  rta  four  knile-edgea  la  receive  the 
load,  and  tba  tws  long  bodies  ukeliearing  on  the  oppodle  lido  of  an 

atedivd.   When  iliiliully  made  they  are  very  accurate  and  durable. 

A  uicful  application  ol  weighbr>dfefl  ii  10  atccrtab  the  exact 
velghti  on  the  aepanie  wheeli  of  locomotive  en^nei.  to  that  they 
nay  be  pnperly  adjuiled.  Foe  thb  purpoie  a  number  ol  aepanile 
ve^hbridgeeofHEnplecanatnictiiHiarcerectcdi  one  for  each  wheel  of 
the  engine,  with  then'  running  Hjrfacefl  in  eaactly  (be  lame  horiiontal 
plane-  The  engine  ii  moved  on  to  them,  aiitf  (he  preuurei  of  all 
tbe  wheeb  are  taken  umuluneouil^,  ^h  by  in  own  welghbridDe. 

TTiere  are  many  kind)  of  weighing  machmci  depending  lor  their 
action  on  combinationi  of  levers,  and  arranged  to  mcer  special 
icquiiementa.     Such  are  coal  platlorm  machirus  lor  weighing  vut 


kicking 


have  been  clasulwl.  is  the  hydrostaiic  weighing  inichnc. 
machine  il  conitructed  with  an  open  top  cylinder,  a  iiinup  1 
being  provided  by  wbich  it  nuy  be  luipeoded  from  a  ciaK. 
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lylisdcr,  sbicli  ii  KIM  with 
haviof  A  DBlon-ml  pi 
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lit  crvw  ibc  whole  of 


"ole  ^ihed.   AmIk  ^'t"in:"lifl«l  by 
Ihcir  weight  ii  uktn  by  the  liquid  in  the 


AulnuilU  WiiitiHt  MtaaiKi. 
During  [he  tui  (ew  yem  grui  eHotli  h»ve  been  mEde  lo 
ipcdite  the  openiion  of  weighing  suchino  bjr  the  introduction 
i  machinery,  more  or  leu  eomplicaled,  which  (enden  the 
lachines  lo  ■  greil  eilcnl  lell-scting.  The  ohjecl  aimed  ml 
»rie»verymucl.wiihdiflcicnt  machine*.  Sometimes tRe object 
to  weigh  oul  parcel*  oi  goods  in  great  numbers  of  the  lame 
deRnile  wdghl.  Sometimn  the  object  is  lo  weigh  out  parcels 
if  goods,  of  unknown  weight,  as  in  onluuiy  retail  deajing. 


fii^.  p^'a  the  ■rei£hi'  The  ftduge  haa  a  pUtn  dial,  marked  off  la 
lAdicalioni  Biven  by  ilie  application  of  itandard  loru  and  cwes.j  it 
could  probably  be  read  to  aboill  |  ^  o(  Ihe  load  WE%hed. 

S^int  Bdamca. 
For  ituny  purpota  spring  balances  are  the  most  convenient 
of  i[l  weighing  machines.  They  are  rapid  in  action,  the  Indica' 
tion  is  in  general  dear,  and  Ihereisnoneedof  loose  weights  except 
for  ttsting  the  machine  occasionalty.  Their  action  depends  upon 
the  cstension  of  one  or  more  ^ral  ^mngs,  and  as  the  extension 
is  ptoporlionaie  lo  Ihe  weight  which  cause*  it  the  graduation 
is  vecy  simple.  The  accuracy  of  firing  machines  depends  upon 
the  accuncy  o(  the  springs  and  the  workmanship  of  ibc  machina. 
The  springs  In  general  are  very  accurate  and  uniform  in  their 
ulension,  ud  are  very  permanent  when  fairly  well  used;  but 
their  indications  are  apt  to  vary  from  fatigue  of  the  springs  if 
they  are  kept  extended  by  a  wcighl  lor  a  long  time.  Their  in- 
dications alsi>  vary  with  the  lemperaturc,  so  that  for  good  work 
it  is  advisable  that  spring  balances  should  be  frequently  checked 
■ilh  iiindan]  weithts.  For  Ihe  sake  of  compactness  and  con- 
•edence  of  reading  the  extension  of  the  springs,  uid  conse- 
quently the  load,  is  frequently  indicated  on  a  dial,  by  means  of 
I  small  rack  and  pinion,  which  give  motion  to  a  finger  OD  the 
dial-pfate,  but  the  regularity  and  correctness  of  the  indicaliODI 
of  the  fitigei  wilt  depend  upon  the  condition  of  llje  rackwork 
and  upon  the  iricilon,  and  these  will  vary  with  the  wear  of  the 
'"■'^inr  For  the  above  reasons  spring  balances  a 
pneral  »  accurate  as  knife-edge  machines.  It  is  I 
(hen  a  ipiial  spring  is  extended  by  a  wcighl  it  has  i 

to  tbe  bottom  of  the  ^ring.  and  moving  past  a  scale 
sli^tly  against  tbe  case.  To  COITFCI  this  tendency  the  spring 
it  isuiny  made  half  with  rigbl-batid  spiral  and  ball  with  lefl- 
baod  spinl. 
Theesten^on  of  a  spiral  sninf  fa  riven  by  the  formula?— 
EiKiiiiiin-W4i>R';E>',  ia  wBch\V-w^Eht  cauung  exteinion, 
i>  Rm  ■•numberofniih;  R-ndlusof  spniif,  fromcentreof  coil 
ID  «nire  of  wire,  in  iDcbe«;  r*ndim<^  wirv  of  which  the  spring  is 
Dude.  in  inches;  E'coeHimntofelaflicityolwjiT,  in  tin  per  square 
iKk.  The  vaJoe-of  E  depends  upon 'the  tempering  of  the  wiie  and 
■ill  wy  accordirgly;  lor  the  tprinp  of  trade  balances  E  will 
iKually  be  about  10,500.000.  For  the  application  of  the  above  formub 

ih*  kiah  powerv  invoWed.  but  when  this  hav  been  carefully  done  the 
foTDuIi  may  be  relied  upon.  Thus  la  Ihe  case  of  a  tprini  far  which 
<bcviluaDrihequanIiiie>wereW-7lb.n-5.1.  R"lo'n..r-'OiS 

•ad  w5?'Srinfo?thich"™l'u«'^ll«'quanlilie«  w- 
"'if.  k--.«  in.,  r— 0085  in.,  E - IO.S0OJ100.  the 

"IJia. 


of  each  p 

Sometimes  the  object  h  to  weigh  nuiny  loads  in  succes- 
aijfing  weighl,  and  lo  present  the  total 


ghl  at  the  end  of  a  day's*       .  ...  ._  

wnghing  coal  and  other  mincroli.  Of  course  the  introduction 
luiomalic  mechanism  inlioduccs  friction  and  other  compUca- 
1S,  and  it  is  diflicidt  to  construct  automatic  machines  that 
II  be  as  accurate  in  their  weighing  as  the  simpler  weighing 
machines,  but  in  many  weighing  operations  a  moderate  degree 
:e,  and  speed  is  of  great  importance.  It 
tat  the  greater  number  of  automatic  weigh- 
iccn  invented  Some  eiamphs  oi  these 
machines  will  now  be  given. 

A  Uamalk  C-mlmlint  Sprint  l^riiUnf  Uiuklni  fcr  PilnU  Purfxiri 
(fiS,  II).— AlLiililandrardijllybalinceJdruinwilSiliaiuihoriionlal 

>idinary  coiLiiriiciion  on  which  Ihe  goi^  to  be  weighed  aie 
The  pull  of  Ihe  load  it  Iraniniittcd  10  a  book  which  haaici 


placed.    T 


middle  of  a  horiconlal  bar  below  tlie  drum  ,. 

be  drum  casing  is  attached  a  vertical  spiral  spring. 
ntion  of  these  springs  the  weighing  of  the  goods  ■■ 
are  also  two  vertical  racks,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
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I  far  Ktlail  PuTpBia 

in  Ae-  14  drpcndi  upon 

[   of  ■   loadtd   pendulum.     And   the   nucbiDe   id 

ingcd  10  wdgh  goodi  up  10  «  lb  wiib  the  fixvd  wtight  ctnly  on 

pendulum,  ud  up  to  16  lb  *n(b  on  iddilian*!  vtijht  wbkfa  an 

readiLr  dipped  on  tolbe  pendulum  rod'   Tbe  wtighuand  pioney 

it%  ire  amnfed  oa  a  ventcaL  cbart,  Ibe  tidn  of  whicb  convcm 

,_..*rdi  Ihe  pivotiug  ceDIre  of  an  index  ann  which  ia  actuatol  vy 

tbc  wdEhinf  necluiiiini.     Tbe  t»o  oarer  ana  of  Ihe  chart  arc 

occupied  by  Ibe  Kalea  for  (he  iRuhl  of  Ihe  |wdi  in  lb  and  ot, 

and  Ibe  nat  of  Ibe  chart  La  occup»«L  by  a  aenca  of  15  concentric 


the  chut,  and 


kc  ^  tl. 

attached  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  r  1  ('> 
playi  in  a  daah-pot  of  glycena  aa  the  bf 

_       _._    ICnr»>»  Uaikx—  (b    16)  -TUa  ■ 

dw^ntd  to  welEh  out  tea  ill  quBtitJtK*  oT £  lb 
up  In  leparate  pacheta  by  baod.    A  laixv  m 
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ry  u  compl«ted,  »  llul  I  u  plactd  in  the  iwiKhfi-pan  of  the  babnce.  and  ii  tlie  only  looee 

.  m«-h™  ..  .n  ,h„  ,^11  I  wnght  u«d  with  the  mKline.   Thep.iro(be.ir.mhiiinc«it™lly 

"■■       '  '  '?'''!•  [orknJ  eDd  ol  a  uront 


lund  (tin  while  ibe  laid  ii  diichjiied.    Tt\t  beam  then  recaven  in 

7-^jnd  ^-[b  veiKhr.  The  tirgar  ii  run  inioB  ivnirdLhoppeT  and  it 
driivwHl  intixhcopen  mouth  o4  a  bag  which  n  p^'i^  d  theaood*- 
pin d1  J  haltncr-  TncEnlanreconiivtiorapairor  rquaj-annedbeam* 
npdlj'cofinRied  tocelberindacliaBurnHnglebeaRi.   A  4-R»  weight 


lodset  ihrdeientot  tbecul-oll  ilide.   Thi 
'  ."ihe 


repUndbyiin 
rmpty  bag  arsd  the  action  ii  renewed. 

Ln  order  lo  eniure  the  correct  weight  of  the  bog  it  ii  neceujry  to 
caniideT  that  when  the  cur-olT  ilide  atlt.  ■  certain  quantity  of  lugar 
a  IK  trantilM  and  hai  not  at  that  rnomenl  taken  ill  place  in  the  la£r 
Thi)  b  illowed  for  by  mcini  of  a  rider  wciiht ,  which  i>  arranged  n  ai 
aulon^lically  loadd  iti  weight  to  tliat  oTlhe  nigat  in  ibclai  while 
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ially  upon  the  tpriniaf 

hlniun  >un»  up  the  wci|)iu 
he  cluisa  of  «al  fall  inta  tl 


le  diiip  ef  era)  « 


nl  Ihe  flhdHplut  ud  t« 


Fig.  is— Automatic  Coal  We^hini  M>chir>e. 

lintly  running  by  meani  si  a  bdl  inl  v/>" 
F.     the  cam  ihitl  ind  the  cim  Ihrn  txpi  n 


'.    Shonly  al 


™  wcichnt  by  tbt  h««  in 
ii  done  the  mechanija  it 
.pen"  the  doc*  ■«  "he  bxio 

I'ved  up  the  ' 


■  fliKh-ptaie, 
>ilh  the  ibt 


k  Ufud  by  a  Ja«*"ljddcr\iid  dittrihi'tH  lo  the  [»*s% 

CiS'WtiMfil  UbiUm  Itf.  (»).— Tliii  nuclw'  " 

'  -  ■  '   -  the  weight  ol  matnult  bmH  »« 

of  opentioni.    The  Ifucb  <■  ^■'J 


IVtitiint  ilalU 

•iSring  B  aSiioMt  cou«  of 

niacin  cantaining  the  coal.  &e..  —  -.—■ .  -w—  •■-  • — :- .-  , 
>!'  machine,  and  the  pull  o(  the  load  It  tnnifemd  by  a  venial  n) 
i  thcicd-hand  end  o(  the  machine  to  ihe  knifcntee  «  ll^.*l»'] 
■m  ol  the  u«1ya(d,  whoee  lulmim  u  carried  o«i  6«iin(i j"  i" 
ame.    Behind  the  pulley  at  the  lop  ol  the  machine  and  oo  IMn« 
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_ the  fifflyvd 

,  Bhen  the  load  como  upon  the  pli 
bcRcdyutluUKiuL 
rd  dntfx.    By  [he  fii 


Afl  airiei  the  poiic  Akiiw  tbc  aKdrajtl 

and  tii<  end  of  [be  aleeJ^ud  dntps.    By  [he  fint_pAn 


Tic,  >0- — Automadc  LutciLccrWeifhinc  Medun*- 

«d  in  nailing  for  Ibe  ncn  lout.  All  1/  Lhit  ii  effected  auta- 
mitnly  a>  fDllDin: — 

TW  nuckiiw  ia  drina  antmuouily  by  a  bell  from  a  motor  whicli 
mfa  iDuad  ifet  kin  dnm  «  the  nfht-hand  lide  of  the  machine. 
Ob  at  laaie  tsh  aa  CM  dnm  ud  behind  it  ii  a  email  pulley  which  ia 
B>id  ngo  the  aide  and  k  connected  vith  the  •mall  pulley  (which 
n«  idle  on  ia  abaft}  at  the  Ml-hand  tide  of  the  macbiTie  by  a 
^ueaol  bvltp  Tina  cheee  two  «nall  putl«^  Art  mJwaVB  running,  Lut 
■  <Hipciita  itifTTtinnw     The  dnun-U*ft  a  connected  by  a  friction 


— -.  _.,  .-  .-.  jteelyaid  abo  locks 
tofletber  by  dutch  eeariQE  Ibe  kft-bapd 
irochet  wheel,  and  the  puTley  drivce  ibe 
^te  direcikin  to  that  which  it  had  befoit. 

the  duldi  wfakb  connectB  ihe  pulley  and  (he  apriKket  whed.  and 
the  machine  ii  then  ready  for  the  nevt  kvL  Tht  poiae  having 
arrived  al  the  end  of  ita  run  and  unable  to  go  further,  the  mitre 
whidi  and  the  nxocket  naiing  are  tloppcd.  and  the  two  puUeya  and 
the  cma  bdi  run  kUe  tID  the  neit  kiad  cornea  upon  the  platfonu. 

AwlaiulU  Lauot*  Wti^iwt  Uatkin  (fit.  m).— Thii  machine  la 
intended  for  the  weigbing  of  perional  lugn«  at  lailway  atatbna. 
[t  conuiu  of  ■  pklforn  wbub  ia  carrled^lcvera  arran|ed  fai  Ibe 
manner  of  an  croinaiy  platform  machine,  wnkh  an  connected  «ilh 
the  regiitration  mechaniim  by  a  vertical  rod.  Thia  rod  ia  eontinurd 
upwirdt  by  a  pair  of  thin  nlckd  banda  which  are  led  right  and  left 
over  two  noriuntal  cylindrn,  Tound  whidi  Ihey  partly  wnp.  and 
to  whkh  they  ate  £nnly  altached.     Tbe  diameter  of  ihe  mkldle 

Cof  Ihe  cylindera  ii  greater  thiul  that  of  ihe  end^  and  the  bandi 
I  die  vtrliisl  lod  are  led  over  the  middle  part.  To  each  cylinder 
a  pair  of  dmilar  nickd  bands  are  led  downwards  from  the  top  of  a 
casting  which  is  bolted  to  the  frame.  The  lower  ends  ol  these  bonds 
pus  round  Ibe  under  side  of  Ibe  end  portions  ol  the  cylinden, 

. iiuj  them,  and  are  firmly  atta"--"  —  ■'  -      "- 

■  ■■■  cbedal 

of  the  cylind,,. 
When  the  load  o 


Ach  cylinder  is  rigidly  attached  a  heavy  solid  cvUndt 
lese  are  the  refulaton  of  tbe  portion  of  eouilibriiii 


refulaton  of  tbe  po^ti«i  of  eouili 
ey  rotate  under  the  action  olthi 


n  the  ^Iform  Ihe  pull  of  the  v< 


lolbi 


urhed 


vei^hti  Sltached  to  the  tottoma  of  the  cylindrn  10  talie  up  a  lateral 

ipaninng  10  the  pull  ol  the  vertioil   rod.     B^  tbe  rolling  of  ibc 

vlindera  up  (be  vertical  bonds  from  the  casting  the  ^Unden  are 

vertically  through  a  space  defined  by  the  position  of  tbe 


..    .  jeani  of  suitable  and  si. 

nt  of  the  cylinders  works  plunger  pstona  ii 

-'"^  ~^nlain  glyctfin.  and  these  deaden  ' 

while  weighing  Is  going  on.   Tbe  sa 

aatea  the  bdoT  ' '  -  ■ -■ 


pair  of  cylinders  which  e 

vibratwns  of  the  machinery         ._  ..  -_..-„ „ 

on  which  tbe  wei^l  of  their  luggaft  can  be  easily  read  by  |» 
standing  near  while  their  luDnge  a  beinf  weighed. 

AuTROunss.— JiiliiH  Wi^ach,  JKk1m7i  ef  Uvkiiirry  ani 
EMtuutrini  (London,  181R):  Emest  Brauer.  Die  KKHlmtHpn  iir 
Waas,  (Wdmar.  1S87);  H.  >.  Chaney,  Oar  Writl-U  and  Utcjtm 
(Lcndon.  1897);  Airy  on  "  Weighing  Machinea."  Free.  Inn.  C.E. 
vol.  cvui.;  W.  K.  Broihen  on  "Weighing  Madiinery."  Tram.  Sec 
Encitircri,  voL  for  1S90.  (W.  Av,} 

wnsHTt  AKD  MEAStlRBS.  ThI*  nbject  may  be  moK 
□iDveiiienlly  coniidercd  under '  tfaree  upecu— I.  Sdentific; 
II.  Historical;  and  III.  Commercial. 

I.  ScuKTinc 

I.  tfmll.— In  the  Uniled  Kingdom  two  syitema  of  weighti 
and  measurca  are  now  lEcognued — tbe  imperial  and  the  metric. 
Tbe  fundamental  unila  of  these  ayMerai  are — o(  length,  tbe 
yard  and  metre;  and  of  man,  the  pound  and  kilogranL 

Titc  Irftl  theory  of  the  British  lyilem  of  weighli  Ind  measurea 
is — (a)  the  •taodud  yard,  wiii 


h  all  lineal  metlurel  and  t! 
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squares  and  cubes  based  upon  that;  (b)  the  standard  pound 
of  7000  grains,  with  all  weights  based  upon  that,  with  the  troy 
pound  of  5760  grains  for  trade  purposes;  (c)  the  standard 
gallon  (and  multiples  and  fractions  of  it),  declared  to  contain 
xo  lb  of  water  at  da**  F.,  being  in  volume  277*374  cub.  in.,  which 
contain  each  252*724  grains  of  water  in  a  vacuum  at  62**,  or 
252'458  grains  of  water  weighed  with  brass  weights  in  air  of 
6  a**  with  the  barometer  at  30  in.  Of  the  metric  units  international 

definitions  have  been  stated  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  unit  of  volume  for  determinations  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  is  the  volume  occupied  by  the  mass  of  I  kilogFam  of  pure 
water  at  its  maximum  density  and  under  the  normalatmoepheric 
pressure;  this  volume  is  called  litre. 

(b)  In  determinations  of  volume  which  do  not  admit  of  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  the  cubic  decimetre  can  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  litre;  and  in  these  determinations  expressions  of  volumes 
based  on  the  cube  of  the  unit  of  linear  measure  can  be  substituted 
for  expressions  based  on  the  litre  as  defined  above. 

•  (c)  The  kilogram  is  the  unit  of  mass;  it  is  equal  to  the  mass  of 
the  mternational  prototype  of  the  kilogram.^ 
I  id)  The  term  *'  weight  "  denotes  a  magnitude  of  the  same  nature 
as  a  force;  the  weieht  of  a 'body  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  the  acceleration  of  gravity;  in  particular,  the  normal 
weight  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  by  the 
normal  acceleration  of  p;ravity.  The  number  adopted  for  the  value 
of  the  normal  acceleration  of  gravity  is  980-965  cm/sed*. 

2.  Standards, — ^The  metre  {mttre-drtraUs)  is  represented  by 
the  distance  marked  by  two  fine  lines  on  an  iridioKplatinum  bar 
(/bo**  C.)  deposited  with  the  Standards  Department.  This 
metre  (m.)  is  the  only  unit  of  metric  extension  by  which  all  other 
metric  measures  of  extension — whether  linear,,  superficial  or 
solid — are  ascertained. 

The  kilogram  (kg.) .  is  represented  by  an  iridio-platinum 
standard  weight,  of  cylindrical  form,  by  which  all  other  metric 
weights,  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  metric  weight, 
^e  ascertained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

From-  the  above  four  units  are  derived  all  other  tlrelghts  and 
measures  (W.  and  M.)  of  the  two  systems. 

The  gallon  is  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  imperial 
system  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  metric  standard  of  capacity  is  the 

litre,  represented  (Order  in  Council,  19th  May- 1890)  by  the 

capacity  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  brass  measure  whose  internal 

diameter  is  equal  to  one-hall  its  hei^t,  and  which  at  o^  C, 

when  filled  to  the  brim,  contains  one  kg.  of  distilled  water  of 

the  temperature  of  4^  C,  under  an  atmospheric  presstu%  equal 

to  760  millimetres  at  o*  C.  at  sea-Icvel  and  latitude  45*;  the 

weighing  being  made  in  air,  but  reduced  by  calculation  to  a 

vacuum.    In  such  definition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 

former  confusion  of  expression  as  to  capacity,  cubic  measure, 

and  volume;  the  litre  being  recognized  as  a  measure  of  capacity 

holding  a  given  weight  of  water. 

For  the  equivalent  of  the  litre  in  terms  of  the  gallon,  see  below 
III.  Commercial, 

In  the  measurement  of  the  cubic  inch  it  has  been  found  that* 
the  specific  mass  of  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  freed  from 
air,  and  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights  (A»8*i3),  at  the 
temperature  of  62^  F.,  and  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
equal  to  30  in.  (at  32^  F.),  is  equal  to  252-297  grains  weight 
of  water  at  its  maximum  density  (4*^  C).  Hence  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  would  weigh  62*38z  lb  avoir.,  and  not  62*32x  lb  as  at 
present  legally  taken. 

For  the  specific  mass  of  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water  at  4^  C, 
under  an  atmospheric  pressure  equal  to  760  mm.,  Guillaume 
and  Chappuis  of  the  Comity  International  des  Poids  et  Mcsures 
at  Paris  (C.I.P.M.)  have  obtained  0-9999707  kg.,'  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  two  standards,  the  cubic  inch  and  the  cubic  decimetre, 

may  not  be  strictly  comparable  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 

normal  temperature  (Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales)  of  the 

two  units  of  extension,  the  metre  and  the  yard. 

I  Troisibme  Conference  Cinhale  des  Poids  a  Mesures  (Paris.  1901). 
Meirk  Units  Com.  Roy.  Soc.  (1898). 

*  Phit.  Trans.  (1892):  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (1895).  p.  143. 

*  Proc.  Verb.  Com.  Intern,  des  Poids  ef  Mesures  (1900),  p.  84. 
Congr&s  International  dc  Physique  r6uni  k  Paris  en  190a 


For  the  weight  of  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water,  as  deduced  (ran 
the  experiments  made  in  London  in  1896  as  to  the  weight  of  tbe 
cubic  inch  of  water,  D.  Mendelteff  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1895)  ha^obtaiaed 
the  following  results,  which  have  been  adopted  in  legislative  eoad- 
ments  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 


Temperature  on 
the  Hydrogen 
Thermometer 
Scale. 


4 

III 

20 


F. 


3a*-o 
39-2 

29-0 
a-o 
68-0 


Weight  of  Water  in  nacno. 


Of  a  Cubic 

Decimetre  in 

Grammes. 


999-716 

999-847 
998-979 

998-715 
998-082 


Of  a  Cubic 
Inch  in 
Cfainsi 


252-821 
252854 
252-635 
252-568 
252407 


Ofa  Cobk 
Inchia 
Russtan  Dob. 


368-666 
368-734 
368-414 
368-316 

368-06J 


In  this  no  account  b  taken  of  the  compressibility  of  water— tkit 
is  to  say,  it  b  supposed  that  the  water  is  under  a  pressure  of  oae 
atmo^>here.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  readies 
1000  grammes  under  a  pressure  of- four  atmospheres;  but  ni  cso^ 
at  all  temperatures,  the  weight  of  water  b  less  than  a  kik)graiii. 

3.  National  Standards.— fidiiloiiaX  standards  of  length  are  not 
IcffJly  now  referred  to  natural  standards  or  to  physical  coii> 


riii 


Section  of  bar. 


Section  at  a  •'. 


Co 


Fic.  I. — Present  Imperial  Standard  Yard,  1844. 

Toul  length  of  bronze  bar,  38  in. ;  distance  a  a',  36  in.,  or  the 
imperial  vara ;  a  a\  wells  sunk  to  the  mid-depth  of  the  bar,  st  tbe 
bottom  01  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  gold  stud,  having  the  definisf 
line  of  the  yard  engraved  on  it. 

stants,*  but  it  has  been  shown  by  A.  A.  Michelson  that  a  tfaadard 
of  length  might  be  restored,  if  necessary,  by  reference  to  titt 
measurement  of  wave-lengths  of  h'ght.  Preliminary  experiments 
have  given  results  correct  to  ^0-5  micron,  and  it  appesa 
probable  that  by  further  experi- 
ments, results  correct  to  c^x-om 
may  be  obtained.  That  is  to  say, 
the  metre  might  be  redetermined 
or  restored  as  to  its  length  within 
one  ten-millionth  part,  by  reference 
to,  e.«-,  1553163-5  wave-lengths  of 
the  red  ray  of  the  spectrum  of  cad> 
mium,  in  air  at  15*  C.  and  760  mm. 

In  all  countries  the  national 
standards  of  weights  and  measures 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  state,  or 
of  some  authority  administering  the 
government  of  the  country.  The 
standards  of  the  British  Empire, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  imperial 
and  metric  systems,  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Scientific  research  is  not,  of  course, 
bound  by  official  standards. 

For   the   care   of   these    national   pjc^  2. Imperial  Standard 

standards  the  Standards  Department  '  pound  1844. 

was  developed,  under  the  direction  of  *  . 

a  Royal  Commission  •  (of  which  the     Platinum    pound   avomw* 
late  Henry  Williams  Chisholm  was  a  pois,  of  cylindrical  form,  wttfe 
leading  member),  to  conduct  all  com-  groove  at  a  for  liftim  tlK 
parisons  and  other  operations  with  weight, 
reference  to  weights  and  measures  in  . 

aid  of  scientific  research  or  otherwise,  which  it  may  be  the  ^^^^ 
the  sute  to  undertake.    Similar  standardizing  offices  are  esublaaed 

«  VaUur  du  Mhtre,  A.  A  Michelson  (Paris.  1894):  DniU,EymiU 
Illustrations  of  C.G.S.  System;  UniUs  et  Etalons,  Guilbume  (Pans, 
1890);  Lupton's  Numerical  Tables.  1892;  Metric  Equivalent  Caitb. 
1901;  Dictionary  of  Metric  Measures,  L.  Qark  (1891);  Glazefam« 
and  Shaw's  Physics  (1901).  ' 
I      *  Report  Standards  Commission,  1870. 
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b.  Tempmlurt. — In  the  roeasarement  of  lemperalure  tl 
Fahmiheit  scale  is  still  followed  lor  impsial  stasdudi,  and  tl 
Centigrade  scale  for  metric  itandatdt.  At  the  lime  of  Ibe  co 
llruction  of  the  impcna^  atandarda 
in  1S44,  Sheepahanki's  Fahrenbei 

true  lemperatme  then,  of  62° 
may  have  been  as  compared  w 
6j°    F,.   or     16-667°    C.,   ol   the  I 
present    normal    hydrogen    acak.  * 
For     melrologii^al     putpoMS    thi 
C.I. P.M.  have  adopted  as  a  ooima 
Ihermomeliic  scale  the  f^eatigradi 
scale  of  the  hydrogen  IhenDometer 
having  For  fixed  points  the  t 


e  Co") 


that  of  the  vapoui  of  boiling  dis- 

atmospbeiic    pressure ;    hydrogen 

being  taken  under  an  inilial  mano- 


.   This 
ly  the  weight 


ity  360  D 
in  height;  Ihe  ipedfic  gravity  of  I 
meicury  being  now  taken  1 
T  J- 5950,  after  Volkmann  at 
Muek,  and  at  the  normal  ii 
Irnsity  followed  under  this  pre 
■ure.  The  value  of  this  inlensily 
eqiial  to  that  of  the  force  of  gravil 
at  the  Bureau  Internationa],  Paris  (at  the  level  of  the  Bureau), 
divided  by  1-000332;  a  co-eScienI  which  allows  lor  theoretical 
[eduction  to  the  Latitude  4S°  and  to  the  level  of  the  aea.  The 
length  of  the  metre  1*  Independent  of  the  thermometer  to  far 
that  it  has  its  length  at  a  definite  physical  point,  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice  {0°  C),  but  there  u  the  piactical  difficulty  that  for 
ordinary  purpoeeft  meuurcmeuttt  cannot  be  always  carried  out 
at  o"  C. 
The  tnlematioDal  Geodetic   Committee  have  adopted  the 

Ihe  dimensions  of  the  triangles  vary  with  the  tempeialure  of 
the  earth,  but  these  variations  in  the  same  region  of  Ibe  eaitb 
are  smaller  than  the  variations  ol  the  leinpetature  of  the  ail, 
leas  than  10°  C.    Adopting  as  a  co-eSdenl  ol  diblalian  ol  Ibe 

than  the  errors  of  measurement  (see  Geodesy). 

7.  Slandari'aint  /uftliiliinTi.— Besides  Die  Ststc  departments 
dealing  with  weighit  and  m 
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dsX.  Nrrm.-Aiilitiit'  Kcmmn.  (T>6»-I9aa). 
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by  mknuficiuren,'  the  dctcrmlMlion  of  phyiicil  consiiin  j 
and  the  tsiing  of  mitcriab.  "nii:  wait  of  ibt  Kew  Oburvi 
Lory,  at  the  Old  Deer  Paik.  Richnwnd.  has  alio  been  placed 
undn  the  direction  ol  the  N.P.L.  <»e  111.  Cemgurctal) 
TIte  C.I.F.M.  at  Farii,  the  iint  metrolo^cal  inslitu lion,  alio 
undotalies  veil&cttioni  foe  purely  Klentific  puijiDsei,  A 
desctiptlve  list  of  the  verifying  inunimenu  of  the  Siandz  ds 
Department,  London,  hai  been  publiihed.'  In  the  meoiurcmcn 
of  woollen  and  other  lenile  fabrics,  as  to  qualily,  slreni  h 
number  of  threads,  &c..  there  eiiits  at  Bradford  a  voluntary 
standardizing  instilution  known  as  the  CondiLioninf  Hoiue 
(Bradford  Corporalion  Act  1887),  the  work  of  which  has  been 
cilcnded  to  a  chemical  analy^  of  fabrics. 

8.  AiairiU  Siandardi  cj  EhiIoiuI  and  SitUatid. — A  "troy 
pound  "  and  a  new  standard  yard,  as  well  as  secondary  iLaiidards 
were  constructed  by  direction  of  parliament  in  17^8-1760,  and 
wen  deposited  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  House)  of  Parliament  were  burned  down  in  iSjt,  the  pound 
was  lost  and  the  yard  was  injured.  Ii  may  here  be  meniioncd 
that  the  eipresBon  "  imperial "  first  occurs  in  Ihc  Weights  and 
Meaiurei  Act  of  1814,  'The  injured  standard  was  then  los 
sight  ol,  but  it  was  in  1S91  brought  to  light  by  the  Clerk  ol  he 
Journals,  and  has  now  been  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  rcsiden  e 
ot  the  Clerk  of  the  Houie,  together  with  a  sundird  "  alone 

In  the  meuaiemenl  of  liquids  the  old  "  wine  gallon  "  (131 
cub.  in.)  was  in  use  in  EngUrid  until  |B>4,  when  the  present 
Imperial  gallon  (fig.  5)  was  legalised;  and  the  wine  gallon  of 
1707  ii  still  referred  to  ai  a  sUndard  in  the  LIniled  Slates, 
Together  with  the  more  ancient  standard  ol  Henry  Vll.  and  of 
Queen  Eliiabelh,  this  sundard  is  deposited  in  the  Jewel  Tower 
at  Westminster.  They  are  probably  of  the  Normin  period,  and 
were  liept  in  the  Pyi  Chapel  at  Wcsiminiier,  now  in  the  custody 
ol  the  Commissionen  of  Works.    A  ikelch  of  these  measures  is 
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I5J7.    Mark.  1  pDund~3tea  gniiis.    Troy  pool 
me  la  i4is.eUBbliihed  asnonelary  pound  IS17.  Troy  weiibl  was 
abs»ihed,1ramlbelBlafJanuaryii79.byiheWcighi>indMeaHirta 

Act  l(;8.wIihlhe««Hi«i  only  ol  (he Troy  euKcilsdccinul  pans 
— ■-iBhiples,  legslii«lio  iBsj.  i«  Vict.  e.  j^,  10  be  ined  (or  the  sole 

dar>a6ilveranic1cs,pbLinmn  am]  pReiDui  ■tones.   Merchant '1 

I.  in  IJ70  cvaMithtd  for  all  except  gi^,  silver  and  mediiiiics 

o  graiaa.  Eencrally  mtpcmsfcd  by  avDirdupoii  in  1303.    Mcr. 

■easiiry  Commiilee  oa  National  Fhyucal  Laboratory.  Farlia. 

Lry  Paper.  i»98. 

?w:nprive  Um  of  Standard!  and  lastrumeots.  Parliamentary 

.  189a. 

n>on  on  Standards  depouied  in  Houk  of  Commons,  iii 
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the    basis  ol    Assyrian    Bandaidi: 

len,  to  coin   weights;   lad   P.    Bartofeiii  U 

but  F.  Iluliich  is  n»re  genetal,  asdaf^ms 

■  give  a  more  equal  represenlaiion  ol  *]l  sides  than  do  Wks 
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The  usual  arrangement  by  countries  hai  been  mainly  abandoied 

of  following  oui  each  unii  as  a  whole,  witbovi  rentiing 

;ery  locality, 
■icriaiiioritudy  are  of  three  kinds.  (OUavy.bMh 
lUtemenls  in  works  on  meawres  ((.{.  EUas  ri  Kisihii), 
medicine  (Galen)  and  cosmetics  (Cleopatra),  in  ready-ttckoMn 
(Didymul),  derk's  (klilb's)  guides,  and  like  handboolil.  and  in 
indirect  explanations  ol  the  equivalents  ol  measures  menlioscd 
by  authors  (e.f.  Josephui)-  But  all  such  sourrrs  arc  liahle  10 
the  most  confounding  errors,  and  some  passages  relied  od  have 
in  any  case  to  submit  Id  conjectural  emendation.  Theie  auihoK 
art  of  great  value  for  connecting  the  monumental  inlonDalioa, 
*  In  the  abiciKeof  Ihe  actual  itandardt  of  atKieni  limes  Ihe  ewB 
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but  must  yidd  xnore  and  more  to  the  increasing  evidence  of 
actual  weights  and  measures.  Besides  this,  all  their  evidence 
is  but  approximate,  often  only  stating  quantities  to  a  half  or 
quarter  of  the  amount,  and  seldom  nearer  than  s  ^  10%; 
hence  they  are  entirely  worthless  for  all  the  doser  questions  of 
the  approximation  or  original  identity  of  standards  in  different 
countries;  and  it  is  just  in  this  line,  that  the  imagination  of 
wiiten  has  led  them  into  the  greatest  speculations,  unchecked 
by  accurate  evidence  of  the  original  standards,  (a)  Weights  and 
measures  actuaUy  remaining.  These  are  the  prime  sources,  and 
as  they  increase  and  are  more  fully  studied,  so  the  subject  will 
be  cleared  and  obtain  a  fixed  basis.  A  difficulty  has  been  in 
the  paudty  of  examples,  more  due  to  the  neglect  of  collectors 
than  the  rarity  of  specimens.  The  number  of  published  weights 
did  not  exceed  600  of  all  standards  in  x88o;  but  the  collections 
from  Naucratis  (28),*  Defcnneh  (29)  and  Memphis  (44)  have 
suf^lied  over  six  times  this  quantity,  and  of  an  earlier  age  than 
most  other  examples,  while  existing  collections  have  been  more 
thoroughly  examined.  It  is  above  aU  desirable  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  changes  which  weights  have  undergone;  and,  as. 
this  has  only  been  done  for  the  above  Egyptian  collections  and 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  condusions  as  to  the  accurate 
values  of  different  standards  will  here  be  drawn  from  these 
rather  than  continental  sources.  (3)  Objects  which  have  been 
made  by  measure  or  weighty  and  from  which  the  unit  of  construc- 
tion can  be  deduced.  Buildings  will  generally  yield  up  their 
builder's  foot  or  cubit  when  examined  {Inductive  Metrology^ 
p.  9).  Vases  may  also  be  found  bearing  such  relations  to  one 
another  as  to  show  their  unit  of  volimie.  And  coins  have  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  metrology — ^valu- 
able for  their  wide  and  detailed  range  of  information,  though 
most  unsatisfactory  on  accoimt  of  the  constant  temptation  to 
diminish  their  weight,  a  weakness  which  sddom  allows  us  to 
reckon  them  as  of  the  full  standard.  Another  ddect  in  the 
evidence  of  coins  is  that,  when  one  variety  of  the  unit  of  weight 
was  once  fixed  on  for  the  coinage,  there  was  (barring  the  depreda- 
tion) no  departure  from  it,  because  of  the  need  of  a  fixed  value, 
and  hence  coins  do  not  show  the  range  and  character  of  the  real 
variations  of  units  as  do  buildings,  or  vases,  or  the  actual 
commercial  wdghts. 

PuNOFiE  or  Sttdt. — I.  Limits  of  Variation  in  Different 
Copies^  Places  and  Times. — Unfortunatdy,  so  very  little  is 
known  of  the  ages  of  wdghts  and  measures  that  this  datum — 
most  essential  in  considering  thdr  history — ^has  been  scarcely 
considered.  In  measure,  Egyptians  of  Dynasty  IV.  at  Gizeh  on 
an  average  varied  i  in  350  between  diifferent  buildings  (27). 
Buildings  at  Peraepolis,  aU  of  nearly  the  same  age,  vary  in  unit 
I  in  450  (25).  Including  a  greater  range  of  time  and  place,  the 
Roman  foot  in  Italy  varied  during  two  or  three  centuries  on  an 
average  -^  from  the  mean.  Covering  a  longer  time,  we  find  an 
average  variation  of  ^^  in  the  Attic  foot  (25),  1^  in  the  English 
foot  (25),  yi^T  '^  the  English  itinerary  foot  (25).  Se  we  may  say 
that  an  average  variation  of  t^  by  toleration,  extending  to 
double  that  by  change  of  {dace  and  time,  is  usual  in  andent 
measures.  In  weights  of  the  same  place  and  age  there  is  a  far 
wider  range;  at  Defenneh  (29),  within  a  century  probably,  the 
average  variation  of  different  units  is  )^,  fSr*  and  Vti  the  range 
bcmg  j\ist  the  same  as  in  all  times  and  places  taken  together. 
Even  in  a  set  of  weights  all  found  together,  the  average  variation 
is  only  reduced  to  ^,  in  place  of  ^  (29).  Taking  a  wider  range 
of  place  and  time,  the  Roman  libra  has  an  average  variation  of 
ii  in  the  examples  of  better  period  (48) ,  and  in  those  of  Byzantine 
^  /k  (44).  Altogether,  we  see  that  weights  have  descended 
from  original  varieties  with  so  little  intercomparison  that  no 
rectification  of  their  values  has  been  made,  and  hence  there  is  as 
Doch  variety  in  any  one  place  and  time  as  in  all  together. 
Average  variation  may  be  said  to  range 'from  q^  to  7P9  in  different 
units,  doubtless  greatly  due  to  ddective  balances. 

2.  Rate  of  Variation.— 'TYkOMf^  large  differences  may  exist,  the 
nte  of  general  variation  is  but  slow— excluding,  of  course,  all 
Dcmetaiy  standards.    In  Egypt  the  cubit  lengthened  i4ir  ^ 

*The«  figures  refer  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


some  thousands  of  years  (25, 44)  Thd  Iti^n  mile  has  lengthened 
ri-ff  since  Roman  times  (2) ;  the  English  mile  lengthened 
about  tH  ^  ^our  centuries  (81).  The  English  foot  has  not 
appreciably  varied  in  several  centuries  (25).  Of  weights  there  are 
scarce  any  dated,  excepting  coins,  which  nearly  all  decrease; 
the  Attic  tetradrachm,  however,  increased  1^  in  three  centuries 
(88),  owing  probably  to  its  being  bdow  the  average  trade 
weight  to  begin  with.  Roughly  dividing  the  Roman  weights, 
there  appears  a  decrease  of  -^  from  impo^  to  Byzantine  times 
(48). 

3.  Tendency  of  Kofio/iM.— This  is,  in  the  above  cases  of 
lengths,  to  an  increase  in  course  of  time.  The  Roman  foot  is 
also  probably  yW  larger  than  the  earlier  form  of  it,  and  the  later 
form  in  Britain  and  Africa  perhaps  another  y^  larger  (25).  Prob-' 
ably  measures  tend  to  increase  and  weights  to  decrease  in  trans-| 
mission  from  time  to  time  or  place  to  place. 

4.  Details  of  Variation. — Having  noticed  variation  in  the  gross, 
we  must  next  observe  its  details.  The  only  way  of  examining  these 
is  by  drawing  curves  (28, 29),  representing  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  all  the  variations  of  a  unit;  for  instance,  in  the  Egyptian 
unit — ^the  kat—- counting  in  a  large  nimiber  how  many  occur 
between  140  and  141  grains,  141  and  142,  and  so  on;  such 
nimibera  represented  by  cxirves  show  at  once  where  any  particular 
varieties  of  the  unit  lie  (see  Nauhralis^  i.  83).  This  method  is  only 
applicable  where  there  is  a  large  nimiber  of  examples;  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  studying  the  details.  The  results  from  such 
a  study — of  the  Egyptian  kat,  for  example — show  that  there  are 
several  distinct  families  or  types  of  a  unit,  which  originated  in 
early  times,  have  been  perpetuate  by  copying,  and  reappear 
alike  in  each  locality  (see  Tanis^  ii.  pi.  1.).  Hence  we  see  that  if 
one  unit  is  derived  from  another  it  may  be  possible,  by  the 
similarity  or  difference  of  the  forms  of  the  curves,  to  discern 
whether  it  was  derived  by  general  consent  and  recognition  from 
a  standard  in  the  same  condition  of  distribution  as  that  in  which 
we  know  it,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from  it  in  earlier  times 
before  it  became  so  varied,  or  by  some  one  action  forming  it  from 
an  individual  example  of  the  other  standard  vrithout  any  varia- 
tion being  transmitted.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  age  and 
locality  of  weights  increases  these  criteria  in  curves  will  prove 
of  greater  value;  but  even  now  no  consideration  of  the 
connexion  of  different  units  should  be  made  without  a  graphic 
representation  to  compare  their  relative  extent  and  nature 
of  variation.  - 

5.  Transfer  of  Units. — ^The  transfer  of  units  from  one  people 
to  another  takes  place  almost  always  by  trade.  Hence  the  value 
of  such  evidence  in  pointing  out  the  andent  course  of  trade  and 
commercial  connexions  (17).  The  great  spread  of  the  Phoenician 
weight  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Pjersian  in  Asia  Minor  and 
of  the  Assyrian  in  Egypt  are  evident  cases;  and  that  the  decimal 
weights  of  the  bws  of  Manu  (48)  are  deddedly  not  Assyrian  or 
Persian,  but  on  exactly  the  Phoenician  standard,  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  trade  by  water  and  not  overland.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  units  of  length  may  be  traced  in  prehistoric  remains, 
they  are  of  great  value;  at  Stonchenge,  for  instance,  the  earlier 
parts  are  laid  out  by  the  Phoenidan  foot,  and  the  later  by  the 
Pelasgo-Roman  foot  (26).  The  earlier  foot  is  continually  to  be 
traced  in  other  meg^thic  remains,  whereas  the  later  very 
sddom  occurs  (25).  This  beara  strongly  on  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  our  prehistoric  dvilization.  Again,  the  Belgic  foot  of 
the  Tungri  is  the  basis  of  the  present  English  land  measures, 
which  we  thus  see  are  ndther  Roman  nor  British  in  origin,  but 
Belgic  Genoally  a  unit  is  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  less 
dviUzed  people ;  but  the  near  resemblance  of  measures  in  different 
countries  should  always  be  corroborated  by  historical  conudera- 
tions  of  a  probable  coimexion  by  commerce  or  origin  (Head, 
Historia  Numarumt  xxxvii.).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  early  times  the  larger  values,  such  as  minae,  would  be  trans* 
mitted  by  commerce,  while  after  the  introduction  of  coinage  the 
lesser  values  of  shekels  and  drachmae  would  be  the  units;  and 
this  needs  notice,  because  usually  a  borrowed  unit  was  multiplied 
or  divided  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  borrowers,  and.stiange 
modifications  thus  arose 
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itinual  Tcferetic« 
•oluto  tbe  cubic  foot  is  icmot.  ofaralerialao 
ery  nearly  150  gnini,  while  the  ga,UD>i  has  actu- 
l  ID  lb  of  water;  the  Sitt  two  ire  certainly 
i,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  last  also,  and 
ile  as  lemptmg  a  bate  (oc  theoriiiiij  aj  any 
cieot  melralogy*  No  nich  theoiies  can  be 
tlian  coiacidences  which  have  been  adopted. 


ment  of  oiigination.  The  idea  of  connectmg  volume  and  weigl 
has  received  an  immense  impetus  ttmmgh  the  metric  syatei 
but  it  JB  not  very  pmmincnt  in  andent  (imei.  The  Egypliu 
report  the  weight  of  a  measure  of  various  articles,  amongst  olhe 
water  (fil.butlay  DO  ipecialslTeison  it;  and  the  fact  that  the: 

wdsht-unit,  except  very  high  In  the  iciile,  docs  not  teem  as 
the  volume  was  directly  based  upon  weight.   Again,  there  a: 


of  weights  is  1 


would  hi 


luivalenaofdil 
oftaleu 


>[S,8,lS,24,S3];b 


weigh  large  cubical  vetsels  of 
amau  ponions  oi  precious  metals.  The  Romai 
equal  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  containing  Ao  Lit 
one  of  the  stmngcst  cases  of  such  relations,  bung  often  men- 
lioned  by  ancient  writers.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  only  an  approii- 
mate  relation,  and  therefore  probably  accidental,  as  the  volume 
by  tbe  eiamples  is  too  large  to  agree  to  the  cube  ol  the  length 
or  to  the  weight,  diSering  fy,  or  sometimes  even  ■^.' 

Another  idea  which  has  haunted  the  older  metrologists, 
but  is  still  leu  likdy,  Is  tbe  connedon  of  various  measures 
with  degrees  OQ  the  earth's  surface.  The  lameness  of  the  Greeks 
in  angular  measurement  wauld  alone  show  that  they  could  not 
*    '      ''  '    m  long  and  accunilely  delennuied 
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in  the  I 


d  of  the 


nm   the   vth  centuty  B.C. 

ight  have  been  complicated 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
comage;  and  various  standams  have  been  derived  theoretically 
from  others  through  the  weight  of  one  metal  equal  in  value 
(o  1  unit  of  another.  That  this  mode  of  originating  standards 
was  greatly  promoted,  if  not  started,  by  the  use  of  coinage 
we  may  see  by  (be  rarity  of  the  Peniaa  silver  weight  [derived 

^Relative  to-tbe  uncertain  connedon  of  len^,  capaniv  and 
wdghl  in  the  ancient  netmlo^l  lyetems  of  the  Eail.  Sir  Qiaila 
Wacreo,  R.E.,  has  obtained  by  deductive  aailyiii  a  new  equivalent 
111  the  original  cubit  (PsJeiliM  EifdanlJSii  And  QiarUrly.  Aprit. 
July,  October  Itfi).  He  shows  that  tbe  leaglh  of  the  cubit  ame 
Ihroufh  tbe  wciglits;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  cutnt  of  Egypt  was 
bated^oo  the  cubic  double — cubit  ol  water— and  fioni  ihii  the 

J  weights    For 

leduceda  length 

y  la  king  all  the 
:idence  through' 


Sir  C  Warren  hat  derived  a  primitive  unit  I 
human  body,  by  ascertaining  tbe  probable  mr 
people  la  Egypt,  and  h  therebv  has  derivf 


or  nuny  nce>  <H.  O.  AmoM-Fonlei 


lings  of  Egyiit,  si  the  Crta 


height  of  tbe  andei 


ngth  hv  dcducinB  it  Ih 
ui  by  deriving  cubic  mi 


hum  the  Assyrian  standiid),  aooD  after  tbe  ii 
coinige,Bsshownin  the  weightsof  DefennebW).  Tbe  titiuvi 
value  of  gdd  and  silver  (IT,  21)  ia  Asia  is  a^eed  gencTallr  in 
have  been  13}  to  i  in  the  early  ages  of  coinage^  at  Atkd 
in  4J4  B.C.  it  was  n:i,  in  Hacedon,  jjo  n.c^  jiln;  ig 
Sicily,  400  Bx:.,  is:t,  and  300  a.c,  ts^i;  ia  Ittlr 
in  ist  century,  it  was  ii;r,  in  the  later  empire  tj.^:].  uj 
under  Justinian  14-4:1.  Silver  stood  to  copper  in  Ecypt  1 
80:1  (Brugsch).  or  iio;i  (Revilloul);  in  early  Italy  Uhj 
Sicily  as  150:1  (Hommsen},  or  tio:i  (Soutio),  under  the  rofirt 
i9o:i,  and  under  Justinian  too:i.  The  distitKtIon  ef  the  at 
of  standards  for  trade  in  general,  or  for  silver  or  gold  in  puticnhi, 
should  be  noted.  The  early  observaiKX  of  the  rdatne  nhu 
may  be  inferred  from  Nun),  vil.  13,  r4,  where  silva  oflerii^ 
are  tj  and  7  times  the  weight  of  the  gold,  or  of  equal  vahie  ud 

8.  Ltiat  Ectnialiims  efUanira. — Moat  states  have  psner^id 
official  standards,  usually  in  temples  under  priestly  citaodr. 

volume  of  the  (pet  was  secured  in  tbe  drnmus  of  Aunts  u 
Memphis  (361 1  in  Athens,  beside*  the  sLandan]  wei^t,  twehf 
copies  for  public  comparison  were  Iiept  In  the  city;  abo  studud 
volume  measure*  in  several  places  (l);ai  Pompeii  Iheblociiiib 
standard  volumes  cut  in  it  waa  found  in  the  portico  of  the 
forum  (23);  other  such  standards  are  known  in  Cnek  dtit 
(Gythinm,  Fanidum  and  Tnjanopohs)  (It,  S8);  at  Rom 
the  standards  were  kept  ia  the  Capitol,  and  weights  abo  b  the 
temple  of  Hercules  (£];  the  SUDdard  cubit  of  the  KilomHtr 
Has  before  Constantine  in  the  Serapaeum,  but  was  renmrd 
by  him  to  the  church  (S).  In  En^and  the  Saxrm  standudt 
were  kept  at  Winchester  before  AJi.  950  and  ctipiea  were  legaJr 
compared  and  stamped;  the  Normans  removed  them  in  Wesi- 
mlnster  to  the  custody  of  the  king^s  chamberlains  at  the  0. 
chequer;  and  they  were  preserved  in  tbe  ciypt  of  Edwml 
tbe  Confrasor,  while  remaining  royal  property  (B),  The  oitel 
English  standards  remaining  are  those  c^  Heruy  VIL  Kit; 
weights  have  been  found  in  the  tcmenos  of  Dcmeter  it 
Cnidus,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  and  ih  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  at  Byblus  (44);  and  the  mmVipj  or  ale  of 
weights  may  have  been  a  busineii  of  the  custodians  of  iLc 
temple  standards. 

9.ff<iMeiD/t/fiib.— It  is  needful  to  observe  that  moci  nana  c' 
an  generic  and  not  specific,  and  over  a  great  vititi;  iJ 
digil,  palm,  cubit,  stadium,  mile,  talent,  Dici, 
stater,  drachm,  obol,  pound,  ounce,  grain,  metretea,  mediBuiiiL 
laodius,  hin  and  many  othen  mean  nothing  exact  unless  qmltd 
by  the  name  of  their  country  or  city.  Also,  it  should  be  sold 
that  some  ethnic  qualifications  have  been  applied  to  difintEi 
systems,  and  such  names  as  Babykiiuu  and  Enbac  (it 
ambiguous;  the  norma]  value  of  a  standard  will  thenfcte 
be  used  here  mther  than  its  name.  In  order  to  avoid  coofmiDa. 
unless  sped£c  names  exist,  such  as  kal  and  aifni. 

All  quantities  sUted  in  this  article  * 

aamesaieinBritlshunitsof  inch,  cubic  inch  or  grain. 

Staniatds  of  Ltntfk.—\lntt  andent  measuns  have  bia  doiiiil 
diBJi  of  .729  in.'  --''  '^"''-  '^ ' *^..-j  :_  .■.-  ■ — 


L   Thus  fool 


Uvidcdial6digluof;63j,afracliaaoftbci 
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Bidldinfi  in  Anyru  and  BabyUniJa  ihov  20-5  to  30-6.   The  Bab] 
lonjin  eyttao  wu  •nagainuil.  ihiu  (I8J — 

Alia  Minor  bad  tkii  unil  In  early  limn—in  the  temples  ot  Epbai 
lo-si.  Samoa  10-tei  HuliKh  alio  clalmi  Piicne  3i>ao,  and  ihe  itadr 
ol  AphrodibU  »-67  and  Laodic^  ^0-94-  Trn  buildinEi  in  all  ri\ 
1063  BMUI  (U,  U}:  but  in  Amwiria  il  anne  to  Xl-Tfi  in  lalF  Rnina 
dnm.  like  (be  lin  riK  in  Egypt  <UI,  Ii  wai  specially  divided  Int 
lib.  [be  foot  of  Itha  beinf  11  impnrtanl  u  the  cubit. 
!>.<« !.  Tliii  wai  apeciaUv  the  Greek  derivative  al  ibc  »'« 
'r~.i;  cubit.  It  oripnaled  in  Babykuiia  ai  the  fncit  of  Ihi 
txXTTV  mtein  (24),  in  anordancx  with  the  lexary  lyiler 
to  lAe  early  decinul  diviiion  o(  the  cjbit.  In  Greece  it  i 
It.  occutrini  la  the  Pmprlaea  at  Alliena  11-41 

ui^n:  .L  n<f,u.  ii<4a.  Miktuf  13'Si,  ibc  Olympic  isutie  i2'&.. 

ru(iDa'-a6  (IS).  •!  of  m^j,  IS.  vn.  <ia.   '^edicic-lpalKHe, 
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c  probably  appan  in 


[Uliperliap* 

nee  of  •!> 
by  Phileti 


had  been  abortly  before  adopted  by  tise  Ptolenuea  for  ^CyPI-    Pi 

ly^  (IS).  Fu«d  \rf  the  Romani  at  16  digita  (ijt^Roman  lot 
or  iti  cubit  at  1 1  Roman  feet,  it  wai  lerakly  -13-94  at  133  1 
(W):  and  U  Ftaiktaeieaa  aladia  were-Roman  mile  (IS).  1 
multipk*  of  (be  »>-6l  cubit  are  Id  late  tinea  generally  ndumed 
theic  fat  of  I  CHbit.  The  naaie  "  Babyknlin  loot "  u — < 
BOckfa  (1)  11  only  a  theory  of  bii.  Iidid  which  to  derive  volur 

■cichia^andnoevideDoeforcbi " — -'^  " 

14  Ii>  be  found-   Much  haa  been ' 


I  XW7«- 

^yplian  eubita  a  iniall  cubit  ia  marked  aaatNjut  17  in-,  which  may 
well  be  ihiiDnit,  aj  |  of  ao-6 11  17-21  and.  ai  these  marki  are  placed 

Sir,  tbe  ijrd  diiit  or  17-0.  they  cannot  refer  to  6  palmr.  or  IT-J, 
icb  ia  the  utb  dicit,  ttuuih  tbey  are  uiually  altribiiled  to  that 
(M). 

We  BOW  turn  to  the  Kcood  treat  Family  baaed  on  the  dicit. 
Thi>  ha*  been  lo  uwally  cooloiiDded  with  the  10-63  laniUy,  owiir^ 
to  tbe  iunapoajtion  cf  aft  difita  with  that  cubnt  in  Egypt,  that  it 
aboaM  be  obaeived  bow  the  diffirulty  of  their  uKonimenaurahility 


20-6J — the  Snit  24  digita 
bita  toaiiec  with  the  true 


.«.!      Dynairio  iv. and  vTiaEnpiIhe dlfllia found 

leulptiiiea  aa  -727  f2T);  while  fram  a  doten  e ^ 

inibelateriemainiwe&ndtlieniean-7iSa9).  Alennhof  lodig 
ia  marked  on  all  the  iaicribed  Eryplian  cublti  aa  the  le»er  ipar 
(U|.  In  Aiayria  tbe  aame  diftit  appean  aa  •Jjo,  particuUHy 
Nimrud  {IS):  and  in  Penia  buildingi  ihow  (he  lo-digit  length 


=^'9.'jrs, 


,1  (IS). 


(11.  live 


■nuhipicaTthedi^i  found  in  Egypt  and  Penia,  the  cubit  of  >;  digiii 
was  i  at  the  orpiia  ol  100  digilai  the  icrica  being — 


Thea.  taking  ]  of  th 


DT  I  of  the  (^tuia»  as  a  foot. 
'I4;  Ihia,  thougb  very  well 
ttd.  and  then  generally  in  t 
meaiurea.    The  Parthenon 

rreollyjisft-lonj.givei 
Paixard  i}<i4a.  differee 
kHir^ng.    Probably  11-16  ia 


Idingi  wrouzht  00  thia  foot  In  Aj 
aim.  Tbe  Greek  lyaiem.  bowevi 
dedtnal  multiplication,  forming 


ftiha  decimal  aerie*  baaed 
tinn  took  place. 


»y*tem,  which 


of  rt  ol  (ha  foot,  or  •Tio, 


in  iBEcfencc  froa 


z-^n 


t  and  moat  likely  hiatoty. 

-.-_  —  „ — for  thiB  di^i  having  been  ei- 

ned  to  tbe  West  from  Egypt— fnim  the  piaenca  ol  the 

-91  cubit  in  Egiiit,  and  from  the  -719  digit  being  the 

'^■'- '-— '■ 'ng  owaauna-lt  ia  ni  «rpJ™iu  Snd 

id  muldplied  by  16  aa  a  looi.  tV  Don 

Though  Oueipo  haa  oppued  thii  coo- 

>.  iz...   -,  ...-  j,jj,,_  1^  ^^^^^  ,^,   J, 

of  the  plethnn,  being 


jy  the  Egyplijii  aquai 


...lensi^na  as  II-M  (Oi.     DOrpd 
t,  .uid  ilates  tbe  foot  al  the  Cileli 

II  is  (or  11-61,  Hullach).    Henci 


iMndard  loot  of  1) 


"S  ■ 


Lveariaea  (hmogb  one  bang  1  oE  loo 

-"  '-ong  aa  IJ  ;  14.  (he  Iqal  ntio- 

(iTgive*  ll-^l6*-wSrand  of 

■i-oi.     In  Britain  and  Africa, 

(U)ofabautii-«S. 


.    11-60  alio  appear*  ai  the  foot  ol  aome 

1.1 '  -reen  which  we  caiuut  atate  any  eon- 

'I  thia  cubit  is  in  a  chamber  at  Abydoa 
.  Iielaw  the  sculptures,  the  plain  wall  ii 
Linesia  spaces  of  15- 13^-03  irt,  which 
of  the  chamber  or  to  the  sculpture- 
'  n  marked  by  a  workman  usin^  a  cubit 

pgmey  being  2000  middling  pacea  for 
'  loaepnut,  using  the  Greek  or  Roman 
ore  10  each  dmwngiod  of  the  temple 
•hows  the  cubit  used  in  the  Talmud 
rtainly  nut  under  9J  in.     Evidence  of 

<  I  leld  ioi»  baths;  the  bath  being  about 
acubicof  2sin.  ThecDimpt  teit  in 
.  M  need  a  still  longec  cubit;  and.  if  a 
.  I.  I>e  taken,  the  result  for  tbe  siie  of  the 
itL  For  other  Jewish  cubits  see  ift-i 
"  ludei  from  inscriplioa*  that  Iberc  was 
:  ;  ihe  U  cubit,  or  93-20;  and  lour  monu- 
">  'aging  IJ-lS.  For  Peru  Qucipo  {33} 
Arab  atatement  (hat  tbe  Arab  heiluma 


is  minutely 
I  si»  the  U 


id  cubit  of  lU-it-Dt 
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KANCIENT  mSTORlCAL 


In 


(24)  the  lerics  on 


30— pumtlafiliB,    t»giTt 
«Siaao  461.140 


which  are  not' named  in  this  tablet.' 
th9  same  bate  waa — 

vltatti,     a«anul,    jdo^a^Mtm, 
x»7  iaciwi        XI -4  7704 

probably 

jrav*.    tf •••acaU     to— liUstl;  and  fuaa*!  ana!;  aho  faln^a 
*x8ioai  1-07  .    i»7  xa-8         aii«  4a-8        af4 

The  values  here  given  are  from  some  Persian  buildings  (25),  whidi 
indicate  21*4,  or  slightly  less^  Oppert's  value,  on  less  certain  data, 
is  3i«5a.  Tne  Egyptian  cubits  nave  an  arm  at  15  dints  or  about 
xo*o  marked  on  them,  which  seems  like  this  same  unit  (33). 

"niis  cubit  was  also  much  used  by  the  Jews  (33),  and  b  so  often 
referred  to  that  it  has  odi^Med  the  a5*x  cubit  in  most  writers.  The 
Gemara  names  3  Jewish  cubits  (2)  of  5,  6  and  7  palms;  and,  as 
Oppert  (24)  shows  that  2S'2  was  reckoned  7  palms,  ai*6  being  6 
pums,  we  may  reasonably  apply  this  scale  to  the  Gemara  list,  and 
read  it  as  18,  2 1*6  and  35-2  m.  There  is  also  a  great  amount  of 
medieval  *and  other  data  showing  thb  cubit  of  21 -6  to  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Jews  after  their  captivity^  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  its  earlier  date,  as  there  is  for  the  as-ua.  cubit  (from  the  biaxen 
■ea)  and  for  the  iS-in.  cubit  from  the  SOoam  inscription. 

From  Assyria  also  it  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  bcmg  found  on  the 
city  standaixl  of  Ushak  in  Phrygia  (33).  engraved  as  2X*8,  divided 
into  the  Assyrian  foot  of  iO'8,  and  half  and  quarter,  ■^•4  and  2*7. 
Apparently  the  same  unit  is  found  (18)  at  Heradea  m  Lucania, 
2i'86;  and,  as  the  geoeral  foot  of  the  South  Italians,  or  Oscan  foot 
(18),  best  defined  by  the  100  feet  square  beins  A  of  the  jugcrum, 
and  therefore  -  io*8o  or  half  of  2i>6o.  A  cubit  ofai  '5  seems  certainly 
to  be  indicated  in  prehistoric  remains  in  Britain,  and  also  in  eariy 
Christian  buildings  in  Irdand  (25). 

22-2. — Another  unit  not  far  different,  but  yet  distinct,  is  found 
apparently  in  Punic  remains  at  Carthage  (25),  about  11  •16  (23-32), 
and  probably  also  in  Sardinia  as  ii*07  (22*14),  where  it  would 
naturally  be  of  Punic  origin.  In  the  Hauran  22*16  b  shown  bv  a 
basalt  door  (British  Museum},  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  Svria  (25). 
It  b  of  some  value  to  trace  this  measure,  smce  it  b  indicated  by  some 
prehistoric  Englidi  remains  as  22*4. 

20-0. — This^nit  may  be  that  of  the  pie-Semltic  Mesopotanuans, 
as  it  b  found  at  the  early  temple  oi  Muj^yyir  (Ur) ;  and.  with  a  few 
other  cases  (25),  it  averages  X9*97.  It  b  described  by  Oppeit  (24). 
from  Ktcrary  sources,  as  tht  great  U  of  222  susi  or  39*96,  double  of 
19*98;  from  which- was  formed  a  reed  of  4  great  U  or  159*8.  The 
same  measure  decimally  divided  b  also  indicated  by  buildings  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  (25). 

■  19-2. — In  Persb  some  buildings  at  Persepolb  and  other  places 
(25)  are  constructed  on  a  foot  of  9-6,  or  cubit  of  19*2 ;  while  the 
modem  Persian  arish  b  38*27  or  2X19*13.  The  same  b  found 
very  clearly  in  Aua  Minor  (25),  averaging  19*3;  and  it  b  known  in 
literature  as  the  Pythic  foot  (18,  33)  of  9*75,  or  i  of  19*5.  if  Cen- 
sorinus  b  rightly  undecstood.  It  may  be  shown  by  a  mark  (33)  on 
the  26th  digit  of  Sharpe's  Egyptian  cutnt*  19*2  in. 

13*3. — ^This  measure  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  very  eariy  times, 
and  it  may  protttbly  have  originated  in  Asb  Minor.  It  is  found 
there  as  13*35  ^  buildings.  Hultsch  pves  it  rather  less,  at  13*1. 
as  the  "  small  Asbtic  foot."  Thence  it  pajwed  to  Greece,  where  it 
b  found  (25)  as  13*36.  In  Romano-Alrican  remains  it  b  often 
found,  rather  hbher,  or  13*45  averase  (25).  It  lasted  in  Asb 
apparently  till  the  building  of  the  palaoe  at  Mashita  U.D.  620), 
where  it  u  13*22,  according  to  the  rou|;h  measures  we  have  (25). 
And  it  may  well  be  the  origin  of  the  dirfc*  Stambuli  of  26*6,  twice 
X3'3.  Found  in  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Greece^  it  does  not  appear 
unreasonable  to  connect  it,  as  Hultsch  does,  with  the  Bclgic  foot 
of  the  Tungri,  which  was  kgaliaed  (or  perhaps  introduced)  by 
Drustts  when  governor,  as  |  longer  than  the  Roman  foot,  or  13*07; 
thb  statement  was  evidently  an  approximation  by  an  increase  of  2 
digits,  so  that  the  small  difference  from  13*3  b  not  worth  notice. 
Further,  the  pertica  was  12  ft.  of  18  digits,  «.«.  Dnistan  feet. 

Turning  now  to  Engbnd,  we  find  Q5)  the  commonest  buildinjg 
foot  up  to  the  15th  century  averaged  13*22.  Here  we  see  the  Belgic 
foot  passed  over  to  England,  and  we  can  fill  the  gap  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  itinerary  measures.  It  has  been  shown  (31)  that 
the  old  English  mile,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century,  was 
of  10  and  not  8  furlongs.  It  was  therefore  equal  to  79,200  in.,  and 
divided  decimally  into  10  furlonn  xoo  chainsj  or  1000  fathoms. 
For  the  existence  of  thb  fathom  (half  the  Belgic  pertica)  we  have 
the  proof  of  iU  half,  or  yard,  needing  to  be  suppressed  by  sutute  (9) 
in  1439,  as  "  the  yard  and  full  hand,"  or  about  40  in.,— evidently 
the  yard  of  the  most  usual  old  English  foot  of  iy22,  which  would 
be  39*66.  We  can  restore  then  the  old  Enslish  system  of  long 
measure  from  the  buildings,  the  statute-prohibition,  the  surviving 
dbain  and  furlong,  and  the  oki  English  mile  shown  by  maps  and 
itineraries,  thus: — 

foot,    j-Tird,    s->f>t)iam,     so^cbam,     soafailoaCr    te*>iBflak 
sjia        w«6  19-SM  m  1W  79JN 

Such  a  regubr  and  extenuve  system  could  not  hav«  oeen  put  into 
use  throughout  the  whole  country  suddenly  in  1250,  espeoally  as 
it  must  have  had  to  resist  the  legal  foot  now  in  use,  which  was 
enforced  (9)  as  eariy  as  050.  We  cannot  suppose  that  such  a  system 
•woukl  be  invented  and  become  general  in  face  of  the  laws  enforcing 


the  X2-in.  foot.  Therefore  it  must  be  dated  some  time  bdiore  the 
loth  century,  and  this  brings  it  as  near  as  we  can  nofv  hope  to  the 
Belgic  foot,  which  lasted  certainly  to  the  3rd  or  4th  oestioT.  aed 
b  exactly  in  the  line  of  miction  of  the  Bdgic  tribes  into  Bcicaia. 
It  b  remarkable  how  near  this  eariy  decimal  system  of  GonanT  asd 
Britain  b  the  double  of  the  modem  dedmal  metric  system.  Had  it 
not  been  unhappily  driven  out  by  the  X2-in.  foot,  and  nanmad 
by  statutes  both  against  its  yard  and  mile,  we  sboold  neea  bet  a 
small  change  to  place  our  measures  in  accord  with  the  metre. 

The  GalBc  leuga,  or  league,  b  a  different  unit,  bdn^  x*59  Britisk 
miles  by  the  very  concordant  itinerary  of  the  Bordeamc  pOgraa. 
Thb  appean  to  be  the  great  Celtic  measure,  aa  onpoasd  to  the  dd 
EnffUsn,  or  Germanic,  mile.  In  the  north-west  oi  Kigia^  and  ia 
Wales  thb  mile  lasted  as  1*56  British  miles  till  x^oo;  and  the  padk 
of  those  parts  was  correspondingly  longer  till  this  century  (3i:. 
The  "  okl  London  mile  "  was  5000  ft.,  and  probably  thb  was  thr 
mile  which  was  modified  to  5280  ft.,  or  8  fuxlonga,  and  ao  became  1^ 
British  statute  mile. 

Standards  of  AmBA.— We  cannot  here  describe  these  in  detxO. 
Usually  theywere  formed  in  each  country  on  the  squares  of  the  loBg 
measures.  The  Greek  system 
loot. 


jo^naiapodca 

ioo-> 

ijoa7  aq.  ft.  gS^ 

The  Roman  system 

•  •9**^tL  04 

a—. 


wM 


ss-aaoan.    4-.     ^ 

MSI69  io.jSft 


«6- 


US4 


s— . 


«7^a 


4-^»-. 
^iosaoa  fa4X    '  ia4'S  40^ 

Standards  of  Volumb.— There  b  great  uncertainty  ns  to  d» 
exact  values  of  all  ancient  standards  of  volume— the  only  predst 
data  being  those  resulting  from  the  theories  of  vohames  doivcd 
from  the  cubes  of  feet  and  cubits.  Such  theories,  aa  we  hav«  notksL 
are  extremdy  likely  to  be  only  approximationa  in  ancient  tiaes, 
even  if  recognised  then;  and  our  data  are  ouite  iaadeonate  for 
clearing  the  subject.  If  certain  equivalences  Between  votumei  is 
different  countries  are  stated  here,  it  must  be  plainly  andcntocd 
that  they  are  only^  known  to  be  approximate  rnults,  and  aot  to 
give  a  certain  basb  for  any  theories  of  derivation.  All  the  actnal 
monumental  data  that  we  have  are  alluded  to  here,  with  their 
amounts.  The  imposability  of  safe  oonelatkm  of  units  neotsnutes 
a  division  by  countries. 

Eiypi. — TheJion  was  the  usual  small  standard;  by  8  vases  which 
have  contents  stated  in  hons  (8, 12, 20, 22, 31, 40)  the  mean  ii  39-2 
cub.  in.  *  •6;  by  9  unmarked  potte^  measures  (30)  ao-i  a*i6»  ud 
divided  by  20;  by  x8  vases,  supposed  multiples  01  boo  (1),  32*1  *-2. 
These  last  are  probably  only  rough,  and  we  may  take  29*2  a^  is. 
*  •$.  Thb  was  reckoned  (6)  to  bold  s  utens  of^water  (oten.*.  147a 
grains)|  which  agrees  well  to  the  weight;  but  thb  waa  probably  aa 
approximation,  and  not  derivative,  as  there  b  (14)  a  wri^t  caDed 
snet  of  4*70  or  4*^5  uten,  and  thb  was  perhaps  the  actual  weight  of  a 
hon.  Ine  variations  <A.  hon  and  uten,  however,  cover  one  another 
completely.  From  ratios  stated  before  Greek  tiincs  (35)  the  saia  of 
multiples 


U- 


siJHb       latjaa 


ID,     8">baa. .  4*1 

2-6s  cob.  b.     av-t        116-8  siM    ' '   467a 

(Theban)  b  the  "  great  Theban  measure.*' 

In  Ptolemaic  times  the  artaba  (23^*).  modified  from  the  Pefvan, 
was  general  in  Egypt,  a  working  eqmvalent  to  the  Attic  mctrctc»~ 
value  2  apet  or  i  tama;  medimnus»taina  or  2  artabaa.  and  fiactioM 
down  to  At  artaba  (35).  In  Roman  times  the  artsba  lemabed 
(Didymus),  but  f-  was  the  usual  unit  (name  unknown),  and  tha 
vf»a  divided  down  to  A  or  ^^  artaba  (35>— thus  ptpdadne  by  ^ 
artaba  a  worldi^  eouivalent  to  the  xestes  and  sextarins  (35).  Abo 
a  new  Roman  artaoa  (Didymus)  of  1540*  was  bcougfat  in.  Beade 
the  equivalence  of  the  hon  to  5  utens  weight  of  water,  the  muht- 
matiol  papyrus  (35)  gives*  5  besha"!  cubic  cubit  (RrriHouti 
interpretation  of  tnb  as  x  cubit*  b  impossible  geometikany;  are 
Rev,  Eg.,  x88i,  for  dau);  thb  b  very  oonooidant,  bat  it  u  very 
unlikely  for  3  to  be  introduced  in  an  Egyptian  deriwatiun.  aad 
probably  therefore  only  a  working  equivalent.  The  other  ratio  of 
Revillout  and  Hultsch,  320  hons -cubit*,  b  certainly  appraximate. 

Syria,  Palestine  and  SabyUmia. — ^Here  there  are  no  mooumesti] 
data  known;  and  the  literal^  information  does  not  distingmih  lit 
closely  connected,  perhaps  identical,  units  of  these  landa.  Mora* 
over,  none  of  the  writen  are  before  the  Roman  period,  and  ouay 
relied  on  are  medieval  rabbis.  A  large  number  ot  their  sutencsa 
are  rough  (2,  18,  33),  being  based  on  the  working  equivalence  of 
the  bath  or  cpha  with  the  Attic  roetretes,  from  whiS^  are  somctina 
drawn  fractional  statements  which  seem  more  accurate  than  they  atr. 
Thb.  however,  shows  the  bath  to  be  about  aun  cub.  in.  There  are 
two  better  data  (2)  of  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret — Attic  mediiasBS 
- 1 1  baths,  and  saton  (i  bath) «  if  modii ;  these  pve  about  2240 aad 
2260  cub.  in.  The  best  datum  b  m  JosefAus  (Ant,  iiL  15,  3),  vtoe 
10  baths  •-41  Attic  or  31  Sicilbn  medimni,  for  which  it  b  agreed  «« 
must  read  modii  (33);  hence  the  bath -2300  cub.  ia.  Thus  thtae 
three  different  reckonings  ante  ck)8ely.  but  all  equally  depend  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  standards,  which  are  not  wdl  fixed.  The  Sidiias 
modius  here  b  Hi  or  slightly  under  },  of  the  bath,  and  so  probably  a 
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S^ti 


I  about  iijo  cub.  in.:  their  loc-m 


.'1-1': 


luiT«D  r  iFnIli.dc*l  "J  b  >1k  and  nmiT.    The  lev  "^  ^*fa  *^ 

ntRnnu  □(  Blon-jl  or  so  aeauria  remain  uneipliiniil,  unlnt 
IhuheanenDrforbalh-jSnrso  Syr.  Kit,  >nd  ...  -llfaorljto 
ab.io.  TbcwbcilisIetkRiryDrRFvillouttUjihttaU  Hebrew  and 
Syruii  nieanira  vm  doublEd  by  ibe  Ptokmaic  reviiion,  while 

nunapet  ud  rolia,  and  ol  lo(  to  the  Coptic  and  late  meaaure  lak. 
Bnt  there  %n  other  reajoiia  againit  mccepting  thi>»bciJdH  the  itD< 
protftbility  d  auch  a  dvnce. 
Tbe  Phoenician  and  old  Carthacinian  ivitan  wai  (11} — 


u  (iacd  la  the  igllgtting  •yttcm. 


■ia-1  d  »*'  it  i«   17M';  by  maria-Aiyria 
.,  .  ,  .  —      act  iSjoor  1980  italed above;  hencz  the  mot 
iihtiy  thury  of  weight,  nther  tlun  cubit,  conjieaion  ia  neanr  I 

<1<(i>i<«  .Mm.— Tlili  li  *o  lallHi  from  accotdiog  with  tt 
Auinrun  wn^ht.  The  abaolute  data  are  all  dependent  on  the  Att 
uJ  Roman lyBinK aa  thin aiE  u Dunumeoul data.  Theaeritii 
nuna  ia  the  aame  aa  in  ihE  Altic  lyaleni  [U).  The  vaJuea  ai 
I )  xtiK  Attic  (Athenann,  Thophnnut,  At)  (Z.  M.  V  moncloael 
II  tDUtiiDFa  W  Attic  Hcnn,  the  Attic  oitylebciiifl?'!  cub.  in 
ihc  AifiBeianiaabautiS'T.  The  Boeotian  ayMem  (II)  inchuJBl  ll 
idiaiit;  if  ihii-Penian,  t)imcatyle'i4*7.  Or.  icpiiatily  thmui 
tV  iComaq  ayatem.  the  mnaaia  ot  Cypnia  (IB}'I7D  aextarii;  th* 
Ibc  colyle-l*.*.     By  the  theory  of  the  metirtea  being  l|  talen 

vnthii.  which  have  tended  to  decrea«,    Prvbably  then  3^-0  La  If 

IS  67  cubit  [ron  the  ii'4J  foot,  the  cntyie  would  be  about  15-4^ 
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acarcdy  found  except  in  t&e  eastern  Delta,  wheie  it  is  common 
(29) ;  and  it  b  known  from  a  papyrus  (38)  to  be  a  Syrian  weight. 
The  uten  is  found  -1-6 =245.  in  Upper  E^ypt  (rare)  (44).  Another 
division  (in  a  papyrus)  (38)  is  a  silver  weight  of  i\  Icat  "about  88 — 
perhaps  the  Babylonian  siglus  of  86.  Tne  uten  was  also  binarily 
divided  into  128  peks  of  gold  in  Ethiopia ;  thb  may  refer  to  another 
standard  (see  129)  (33).  The  Ptolemaic  copper  coinage  b  on  two 
bases — the  uten,  binarily  divided,  and  the  Ptolemaic  five  shekels 
(1050),  also  binarily  divided.  (Thb  mult  b  from  a  brger  number 
than  other  students  have  used,  and  study  by  diagrams.)  The  theory 
(3)  of  the  derivation  of  the  uten  from  tiAti  cubic  cubit  of  water 
would  fix  it  at  1472.  which  is  accordant ;  but  there  seems  no  authority 
either  in  volumes  or  weights  for  taking  1500  utens.  Another  theory 
(3)  derives  the  uten  from  x^  of  the  cubic  cubit  of  24  digits,  or  better 
9  of  20*6^ :  that,  however,  will  only  fit  the  very  lowest  variety  of  the 
uten,  while  there  b  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cubit. 
The  kat  b  not  unusual  in  Syria  (44).  and  among  the  haematite 
weights  of  Troy  (44)  are  nine  e3camplf»,  average  144.  but  not  of  ex- 
treme varieties. 
120  vn.*  TSRora.  "^^  g^cat  Standard  of  Babylonia  became  the 
77*0^1  <Sif^  parent  of  several  other  systems;  and  itself 
^km^M^*  and  its  derivatives  became  more  widely  spread 
405,000.  ^1^^  ^^^.  Q^Y^ltT  standard.  It  was  known  in  two 
forms — one  system  (24)  of — 

am,      6o«>tikbir,      tf^ibckd,      lo^itoaab      6">omm1i,      te*tilait; 
•j6giSL  ti-s  i>0  1*90  7750  46s.aoo 

and  the  other  system  double  of  thb  in  each  stage  except  the  talent. 
These  two  systems  are  distinctly  named  on  the  weights,  an<i  are 
known  now  as  the  light  and  heavy  Assyrian  systems  (19,  24).  (It 
is  better  to  avoid  the  name  Babylonbn,  as  it  has  other  meanings 
also.)  There  are  no  weights  dated  before  the  Assyrbn  bronze  lion 
weiehts  (9,  17,  19,  38)  ol  the  nth  to  8th  centuries  B.c.  Thirteen 
of  thb  class  average  127*2  for  the  shekel;  9  haematite  barrel-shaped 
weights  (38)  give  128*2;  16  stone  duck-weights  (38).  I26«5.  A 
heavier  value  b  shown  by  the  precious  metals — the  gold  plates 
from  Khorsabad  (18)  giving  120,  and  the  gold  daric  coinage  (21. 35) 
of  Persb  129*2.  Nine  weights  from  Syria  (44)  average  128*8.  This 
b  the  system  of  the  "  Babylonbn  "  talent,  oy  Herodotus  "70  minae 
Euboic,  by  Pollux -70  minae  Attic,  by  Aeliana72  minae  Attic,  and. 
therefore,  about  ^70,000  grains.  In  Egypt  thb  b  found  Urgely  at 
Naucratis  (28,  29),  and  less  commonly  at  Defenneh  (29).  In  both 
places  the  distribution,  a  high  type  of  129  and  a  lower  of  127,  b  like 
the  monetary  and  trade  varieties  above  noticed;  while  a  smaller 
number  of  examples  are  found,  fewer  and  fewer,  down  to  1 18  grains. 
At  Memphb  (44)  the  shekel  is  scarcely  known,  and  a  i  mina  weight 
was  there  converted  into  another  standard  (of  200).  A  few  barrel 
weights  are  found  at  Karnak,  and  several  egg-shaped  shekel  weights 
at  uebelen  (44) ;  also  two  cuboid  weights  from  there  (44)  of  i  and  10 
utens  are  marked  as  6  and  60.  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  unit  but 
the  heavy  'shekel,  giving  245.  Hultsch  refers  to  Egyptian  gold  rings 
of  Dynasty  XVIII.  of  125  grains.  That  thb  unit  penetratcdiar  to  the 
Boutn  in  early  times  b  shown  by  the  tribute  of  Kush  (34)  in  Dynasty 
XVIII.;  this  is  of  801,  1443  and  23,741  kats.or  15  and  27  manchs 
and  7|  talents  when  reduced  to  this  system.  And  the  later  Ethiopic 
gold  unit  of  the  pek  (7),  or  ih  of  the  uten,  was  10*8  or  more,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  i  sikhir  or  obolos  of  2 1  *5.  But  the  fraction  riii  or  a 
continued  binary  division  repeated  seven  times,  is  such  a  likely  mode 
of  rude  subdivision  that  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  this.  In  later 
times  in  Egypt  a  class  of  large  glass  scarabs  for  funerary  purposes 
seem  to  be  acQusted  to  the  shekel  (30).  Whether  this  system  or  the 
Phoenician  of  224  grains  was  that  of  the  Hebrews  is  uncertain. 
There  b  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  Maccabean  times  and  onward  218 
was  the  shekel;  but  the  use  of  the  word  darkem6n  by  Ezra  and 
Nehembh,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  point  to  the  darag- 
maneh,  «^  maneh  or  shekel  of  Assyria ;  and  the  mention  of  i  shekel 
by  Nehembh  as  poll  tax  nearly  proves  that  the  129  and  not  218 
grains  is  intended,  as  218  b  not  divbible  by  3.  But  the  Maccabean 
use  of  218  may  have  been  a  reversion  to  the  older  shekel;  and  this  is 
strongly  shown  by  the  fraction  \  shekel  (i  Sam.  ix.  8),  the  continual 
mention  of  brge  decimal  numbers  of  shekeb  in  the  earlier  books, 
and  the  certain  fact  of  100  shekels  being  -mina.  This  would  all  be 
against  the  129  or  258  shekel,  and  for  the  218  or  224.  There  b, 
however,  one  good  datum  if  it  can  be  trusted :  300  talents  of  silver 
(2  Kinn  xviii.  14)  are  800  talents  on  Sennacherib's  cylinder  (34). 
while  tne  30  talents  of  sold  b  the  same  in  both  accounts.  Eight 
hundred  talents  on  the  Assyrian  ulver  standard  would  be  267 — or 
roundly  300— talents  on  the  heavy  trade  or  gold  system,  which  is 
therefore  probably  the  Hebrew.  Probably  the  129  and  224  systems 
coexisted  in  the  country;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  likely  that 
129  or  rather  258  grains  was  the  Hebrew  shekel  before  the  Ptolemak: 
times — especially  as  the  100  shekels  to  the  mina  is  paralleled  by  the 
following  Persbn  system  (Hultsch) — 

-.■-^■.  (  waina fo"Ulciit  of  fold 

"""•Ifc- nioa fo-Ulait of tnde, 

110  ga.  64507750  iHifioa  A^Sfion 

the  Hebrew  system  being 

■ofah,        ao— ilMkeL        too<"imn^,        jo*  talent, 

la-^ga.  asir  9$.teo  774/ne 

and,  considering  that  the  two  Hebrew  cubits  are  the  Bab^^lonbn  and 

Penbn  units,  and  the  volumes  are  also  Babylonian,  it  b  the  more 


likely  that  the  weights  should  have  come  with  these.  Fnm  ^ 
east  thb  unit  passra  to  Asia  Minor;  and  six  multiples  of  2  to  20 
shekels  (a v.  127)  are  found  among  the  haematite  weights  o(  Trey 
(44),  including  the  oldest  of  them.    On  the  Aegean  coaat  i:  oftn 


occurs  in  early  coinage  (17) — at  Lampsacus  I^i>i29,  Fhocatz  256- 
35^1  Cyzicus  2S2-247,  Methymna  124*6,  &c.  In  later  tines  it  wai  1 
main  unit  of  North  Syria,  and  also  on  the  Euxine.  leaden  vd^t 
of  Antioch  (3),  Callatia  and  Tomb  being  known  (38).  Tbc  oou 
of  these  eastern  weights  b  7700  for  the  mina,  or  1 28.  But  tbe  leaiies 
weights  of  the  west  (44)  from  Cbrfu,  &c.,  average  7S80.  or  126-1;  thii 
standard  was  kept  up  at  Cyzicus  in  trade  long  after  it  was  lost  ti 
coinage.  At  Connth  the  unit  was  evidently  the  Assyrian  aad  aoc  tbe 
Attic,  being  129*6  at  the  eariiest  (17)  (tnough  modified  to  doebk 
Attic,  or  133,  Uter)  and  being  •1-3,  and  not  into  2  drachms.  And  tba 
agrees  with  the  mina  being  repeatedly  found  at  Corcyra«  and  with  tlic 
same  standard  passing  to  tne  Italbn  coinage  (17)  similar  in  weig^.  asd 
in  division  into  i— -the  heaviest  coinages  (17)  down  to^x>  B.crcrcnBa. 
Velb.  Sybaris,  Posidonb.  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  &c)  being  oistt 
over  126,  while  later  on  many  were  adjusted  to  the  Attic,  and  rose  to 
1 34.  Six  disk  weights  from  Carthage  (44)  show  1 26.  1 1  b  uataSy  tbe 
case  that  a  unit  lasts  later  in  trade  than  in  coinage:  and  tbe  praaa- 
ence  of  thb  standard  in  Italy  may  show  how  it  b  that  thb  miaa  (il 
uncbe  -  7400)  was  known  as  the  "  Italic  "  in  tbe  days  of  Galea  Msd 
DioBcoriaes  (2). 
19A  •*•    A  variation  on  the  main  system  was  made  by  fanuisg  a 

6t(^      mina  of  50  shekels.   Thbboneof  the  Penian  secies  (foU}, 

^  and  the  ^  of  the  Hebrew  series  noted  above.    But  it  ti 

most  striking  when  it  b  found  in  the  mina  form  which  distii^uitbei 
it.  Eleven  weights  from  Syria  and  Cnidus  («4)  (of  tbe  corica 
type  with  two  breasts  on  a  rectaneular  block)  show  a  mina  of  6230 
(125*0);  and  it  b  singular  that  this  class  b  ocactly  liloe  vcigfca 
of  tne  224  system  found  with  it,  but  yet  quite  distinct  in  staiMwd. 
The  same  pSLsscd  into  Italy  and  Corfu  (44),  averaging  6000— drvidcd 
in  Italy  into  unciae  (1^),  and  scripulae  (tH)i  ^nd  called  litxa  (is 
Corfu?).  It  is  known  in  the  coinage  of  Hatria  (18)  as  632a,  And 
a  strange  division  of  the  shekel  in  10  (probably  therefose  ooonectcd 
with  this  decimal  mina)  is  shown  by  a  series  of  bronze  wckhts  (44) 
with  four  curved  sides  and  marked  with  circles  (British  Museuai. 
place  unknown),  which  may  be  Romano-C^allic,  averagittg  125  4- la 
This  whole  clafa  seems  to  cling  to  sites  of  Phoenician  tiade,  sad  to 
keep  clear  of  Greece  and  the  north — perhaps  a  Phoenician  fom  of  tlic 
129  system,  avoiding  the  sexagesimal  multiples. 

If  this  unit  have  any  connexion  with  the  kat.  it  b  that  a  kat  ef 
gold  is  worth  15  shekels  or  \  mina  of  silver;  thb  agrees  well  witb 
the  range  of  both  units,  only  it  must  be  remembereid  that  120  vat 
used  as  gold  unit,  and  another  silver  unit  deduced  from  it.  Non 
likely  then  the  147  and  129  units  originated  independently  in  Eopt 
and  Babylonia. 
g4c  ^^    From  129  grains  of  gold  was  adopted  nn  equal  vabe 

gg^Tr    of  silver « 1 720.  on  tne  proportion  of  1:13).  aad  xhh 

bTa!^    ^"^^   divided    in    Io«i72 — which   was   used   citbcr  di 
516.000.  ^t^i,  f^^  ^^  .^,  ),^|f  3^  1,^  1^^^^  ^  ^j^  ^^  ^,, 

Such  a  proportion  b  indicated  in  Num.  vii.,  where  the  gold »pooo  of 
10  shekels  iscqual  in  value  to  the  bowl  of  I30shekds.  or  doobk  t^-at  di 
70.  i.e.  the  silver  vessels  were  200  and  100  sigli.  The  silver  pUtessx 
Khorsabad  (18)  we  find  to  be  80  sigli  of  8a*6.  The  Pecsaa  mHtt 
coinage  shows  about  86*o;  the  danak  was  f  of  this  or  28-7.  Xeo»- 
phon  and  others  state  it  at  about  84.  As  a  monetary  wekht  it  Beer.s 
to  have  spread,  perhaps  entirely,  in  consequence  of  die  Perua 
dominion;  it  varies  from  174*  downwards,  usually  167,  in  .Vad-v 
Cilicb  and  on  to  the  Aegean  coast,  in  Lydb  and  in  Maodooia  (17}. 
The  silver  bars  found  at  Troy  averaging  27^,  or  |  mina  of  S232.  have 
been  attributed  to  this  unit  (17) ;  but  no  division  of  the  mina  b  \  ■ 
to  be  expected,  and  the  average  is  rather  low.  Two  haematite  w^a 
from  Troy  (44)  show  86  ana  87*2.  The  mean  from  leaden  vn^a 
of  Chios,  Tenedos  (44).  &c.,  b  8430.  A  duck-wei|bt  of  CanjvK 
probably  early,  gives  8480;  the  same  passed  on  to  Greece  aad  Iu't 
(17),  averaging  8610;  but  in  Italy  it  was  divided,  like  all  other  ooitv 
into  uncbe  and  scripulae  (44).  It  b  perhaps  found  in  Etrurian  coa>- 
age  as  i  75- 1 72  (17).  By  the  Romans  it  was  used  on  the  Danube  (ir. 
two  weignts  of  the  first  legion  there  showing  8610:  and  tliia  a  the 
mina  of  20  uncbe  (8400)  named  by  Roman  writers.  Tht  s>9tca 
was— 

obol.     .  6-aUua,        loo-auna.        fe-Ukat. 

(4  3  in*  w  Moo  %it;oa9 

A  derivation  from  this  was  the  |  of  172,  or  57*3,  the  atxaHiA 
Phocaean  drachma,  equal  in  silver  value  to  the  1^  of  tbc  gold  ^S^ 
grains.  It  was  used  at  Phocaea  as  5825,  and  paased  to  the  ccUfva 
of  Posidonb  and  Velb  as  59  or  1 18.  The  colony  ci  Mania  broCfti't 
it  into  Gaul  as  5S*2-54*9. 

22A  arm.  "^^^  ^^'*  "'^'^  (commonly  called  Phoetiidan)  b  dcri>«l 

.. -JETr  from  the  129  system  can  hardly  be  doubted,  both  brag 

11'^^    •o  intimately  assocbted  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.    T^ 

072,000.  ^i^tion  •„  3jg  :  229  1:9:8;  but  the  exact  form  inwhkh 

the  descent  took  place  b  not  settled:  A  or  1^  of  gold  »  wor.tt 

57  of  silver  or  a  drachm,  }  of  230  (or  by  trade  weights  127  and  >:«•>: 

otherwise,  deriving  it  from  the  silver  weight  of  86  already  (omrd« 

the  drachm  is  i  ofthe  stater,  172,  or  double  of  the  Persbn  djtukc/ 

28*7,  and  the  sacred  unit  of  Didyma  in  lonb  was  this  half^drAcltOj 

27;  or  thirdly,  what  is  indicated  by  the  Lydbn  coinage  (17).  8b  ol 
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f  oU  na  «|ua1  to  1 150  of  lOvert  5  1I 

powd  derivations  from  Ihe  kal  or  wk ^ j.    

luc  (lii*  unit  varied  grcady :  mv  Naucratia  (29j  (here  air  ffitnipa  { 
at  33l»  3J3aDdDdlenda»n1oJo8;  tliu  11  the  earlim  form  in  wl 
vT  can  ttudy  it,  and  the  CDrmponainf  vaLuq  to  thcic  are  130 
116,  or  the  gdd  ud  Inde  varietur  of  tbc  Babyloniao.vbile  the  la 
tail  down  toaoScafTapDvUlothcahckcldowitlo  lift,  which  is. 
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:fcll  or  f^  mina.     Olhet  pt 


.    _ J  Aa,  H).    The 

™n>  (11)  o(  Plaleny  I.  livei  ala-fi,  and  thence  they 
miniih  to  no.  the  ivenfe  (33)  at  the  whale  icriei  of 
-~  — *     '~-  " — Mileui"  (u  Revilhiul  Iraiucribeea 

orty  a."the"tSth  ttniuryB.c";  Th™nbui°S  Ihf'^iIwnnii"rfN^h'- 
nina.  Megiddo.  Aiuukiia.  Ac.  (J4).  is  ana  baiii  0(454-484  kati,  or 
«»  ibekeb  (A  taknt)  of  116  [raini.     The  coininanot  weight  at 


ift'ta 


™inanl(l»);at.nu.ii 
ry  bdnt  119,  and  the  ge 


Fnnn  the  Phoeniciin  ceiUR  il  wii  adopted  for  Ihe  Maccabna. 
It  u  needlcH  ID  give  Ihe  CDDtinual  evidence*  of  thit  beinc  the  bttr 
Jewisb  iheltel.  both  from  coiiu  (nua.  3>3)  and  writen  »,  la,  U) : 
Ihe  qucEtiaa  of  Ihe  early  ihekd  we  have  noticed  already  under  119. 
Id  PTwenicii  and  Asia  Minor  the  mina  wae  gpectally  made  in  the 
form  with  tan  br^uii  (44),  19  mcb  weight!  averaging  sboo  (-324); 
ud  ibenx  il  (Hued  inio  Cime.  more  in  a  doul3e  vdue  ot  li.ioo 
1-1:4).     From  f^oenicia  Ihia  nalunlly  became  the  main  Punk: 

<i  ^'or  57  (114-iiaT  ;and  a  Punic  intcrlption  (II)  namei  it  drachmae 
-15  Attic,  and  .<.  S7  In  $9  grains  (318-136) :  while  a  probably  bier 
His  of  a  mailjle  disks  from  Carthage  (44)  show  loS.  E^t  vary  f  ram 
197  to  134-  In  Spain  il  was  316  to  it6  in  ditTciinl  icHes  (IT),  and 
it  IS  a  quesuon  whether  the  Massilioce  drachmae  *A  5&-5S  aje  not 
Phocoician  rather  than  Phocaic,  In  Italy  this  mina  became 
naturaliaed.  and  lormed  the  "  Italic  mina  "  of  Hero,  Priicun,  Ac-: 
alw  its  double,  the  mina  of  36  unciae  or  io,Boo, 


0  CUV,   iU.  135  librae 
jDco  shekels  (I)  (l1«Mb< 


'dJvI^ 


jusi  as  Epiphanius  dcseribt- —   ._., .  „  -  .     „ 

nooiismata.  f or  <f(joo).    This  eivea  Ihe  tame  approximate  ratio  ^■ 
EDO  La  the  libra  at  the  usual  drachou  reckonLng.    The  Alexandrian 

believed  that  Ihit  mina  4- 11  uociae  by  the  Romans  it  Ihe  origin  of 
the  Arabic  ra(l  of  13  Qkiyat.  or  ssoo  mins  (33),  which  it  said  Id 
have  ban  lenlby  Hacunal-Rashiil  to  Charlemagne,  and  Kl  ID  have 
ttiginated  Ihe  French  roonetajy  pound  of  J666  grains-  But,  as  this 
il  probably  Ihe  same  as  the  English  monetary  pound,  or  tower 
pDuod  of  una.  which  was  in  uteeariier  (see  Saion  coini).  it  seems 
more  Eihelv  that  this  pound  (srhich  ts  common  in  Roman  weights) 
was  directlv  inherited  from  the  Roman  civiliutlaa. 
n  ara.    ^"^^*"  ^rnx,  which  hat  tcareely  been  recogniied  In 

is  and  IS  from 


Wenneh  plain^  _..__... _ 

riei  beiween  76-5  and  fi-j-mean  79  at  Naucratjs  (») 
enneh  (19).  It  hu  been  connected  theoretically  with  a 
ion  of  the  10  shekels  or  "  stone  "  of  the  Assyrian  syslenis 
'16  being  80-6:  this  is  suggested  by  the  most  usual 
ing4oaiKl  Bo-3f  and  50  shekels  of  119^1  is  that  aUn 
Ljf  50  shekels  previouijy  noticed.  The  tribute  of  the  Asi, 
Mu.  Assitu.  Ac.,  to  ThDihnm  III.  (34).  though  Inun- 
raofkai^  --..-.  (     .    V      . 


redkiced  to  this  standard.  Thai  this  un 
pcniin  86  grains  u  clear  in  the  Eg  ' 
wide  gap  between  Ihe  two  eytleni 

•tighii  of  AnIioch  and  Bemas  (L_, .. 

there  is  the  bi^  bronxe  liDn.weight.  stated  to  have  been  Drigi 

loD:  Ihia  therefore  is  certainly  a  talent  dI  100  minae  of  4003; 

•eighl  of  So-l.  Farther  wen  Ihe  same  unil  orcun  in  several  C 
weighlt  (44)  which  show  a  mi™  of  7800108)10.  mean  Soso+l 
Bo-s.  Turning  to  coinage,  we  find  lliis  alien,  bul  usually  overk] 
as  a  defradeil  locia  dI  the  Fenian  W  grains  slglos.    But  the  c*; 


60,8oandw.    Coming  do* 
.     BOckh  i&ides  that  the  ' 

ui,  or  Aegineian,  b^ng  diti 


Soli,  169.  161,  158;  Ntgid 
.163.154— alio!  which  can 

i'grainl—t™  coins  of  MUe 
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17)  ab™. 

(is)^ 


C^leii  (1)  ft  M  unci 
in  the  metrotogiths  \t 


"  rf^"  ""  portiS^rihe  Creelf '^JS:  h^  bce'n  ihoufhi  » 
579  wo.  "  ^  degradation  ol  ibe  Phoenician  (17,  t\j.  sup- 


independent  system — (l)  b; 
in  Egypt  belcm  il  paiicd 
perhaps  before  the  *" '  ■■-■' 


;  [3)T)y  lis  earliest  eia 
01  being  over  308;  and  1 

. ...,  on  of  lliis  la  the  Phoei 

the  large  number  ol  Egyptian  weights,  nor  in  the  Ptol. 
.   : ».._■.  i-_,i.  _,„-j — 4_  ^f^  used.    The  first  examph 

inntherEsypl 
0  190,  aivir 


The  range  of  Ihe  (U)K 

fioups  avcragingi^o  "■—  ■■«",  "i--  ■"  ■"■ 

averaging  iw.  In  Syi^  haematite  weights  are  Found  (30)  avcra^ging 
198-5,  tii>-idcd  into  99-1,  49^6  and  34'8^  and  the  same  division 
is  shown  by  gold  Hngt  from  Egypt  (3t)  of  34-9.  In  Ihe  medical 
papyrui  (38)  a  weighiDf  j  kat  bused,  which  isthoughltobeSyrian; 
now  I  kai«93  to  ini  grains,  or  just  this  weight  which  we  have 
lound  in  5yria^  and  the  weights  ol  |  and  t  kat  are  very  rare  la 
Egypt  except  at  Defenneh  (19).  on  Ihe  Sytbn  nad.  vhcie  they 
abound.  .So  we  have  Ihusawewht  of  307-191  in  Egjpl  an  muked 

Egypt  of  199  to  186,  and  coinage  of  199,  and  strongly  connected 
witli  Syria,  where  a  double  mina  <A  Sdon  (U)  is  10460  or  sox 
109').  Probably  before  any  Ci«k  coinage  we  And  ihis  among  Ihe 
haemalite  weighlt  of  Tray  (44),  ranging  haia  108  to  I93*l  (or  104- 

la  the  early  Aennetan  coinage.  Turning  now  to  the  early  coinage, 
we  see  the  luller  wciriit  kept  up  (17)  al  Samos  (»»),  Miletus  (301 1, 
Calymna  (loo,  50),  Melhynna  and  Scepsis  (99,49),'  Ionia  (197); 
while  the  canage  of  Aeghit,  (IT,  U),  which  \t  In  wide  dlifiubn 
made  (hit  unit  best  known,  thouih  a  few  of  ilt  eatlieit  ttatcrt  go  up 

which  ire  ncogniie  in  Egypt,  and  that  ttarted  what  has  b«n 
eonddered  the  standard  value  of  19^.  or  usually  190.  deaeasing 

we^t,  or  higher  Egyptian  group,  which  we  have  jusi  naiKed  in 
the  coinage,  was  kept  up  (17)  into  the  series  of  cistopbon  (196-19]). 
as  in  thePtalemaic  seHet  of  199,  At  Athens  Ihe  aid  mina  was  SikI 
by  Solon  at  ISO  of  his  drachmae  (IS)  or  9800  grains,  according  ID  the 
earliest  drachmae,  showing  a  staler  of  196;  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  trade  mina  in  Alheiu,  at  least  untilldOB.Cbut  inn  reduced 
form,  in  irbich  it  equalled  only  i]8  Attic  drachmae,  or  9300.  The 
Greek  mina  wrighls  show  (44),  on  an  average  of  17,9650  (-slater  of 
193),  varying  from  t86  10  199-  >»  «»  Hellenic  coinue  it  vanes 
(18)  from  a  maximum  of  100  at  Phine  id  193,  usual  full  weight: 
this  unit  accused  (IT)  all  central  Greece.  Peloponnesut  and  most  of 


before  becoming  a  silver  coin  weight  in  Asia  Minor,  need 
dwell  on,  when  we  set  in  the  coinage  ol  Lydia  (in  gold  pii 
sitvcr  on  the  same  standard,  which  was  expressly  formed  fi 
slane.  x-e.  84  graina  The  Attic  and  Aas^iaD  ttandaida  T 
iodifletenlly  for  eitber  gold  or  alvec. 
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II  luliin  wrlKhli  <M>  Sating  value  mi 


3400  or  f  of  94^,  whi 

{ibra^<i"vHr^'iS  and'TiWQre  iisj-ggJ!^"  H 
te  liie  old  EtruKan  poiind. 

,  I ,        With  Ihe  inde  mini  ol  9650  In  Gr 

«50|i»-  'thchifi'erih!i'miiia.''AiAih«ii 
-on  the  avcnn  of  all  the  Cnxk  wcighiB  it  ii  > : 
~^-iht  Libra — Lt  u  cine  at  we  nnd  eirprrt-  TIh 
pot  effect  the  quettion  at  every  tumcUrd  that 

■mulacly  dvjded     In  the  lib™   — 

value  which  happened  la  be  fine 


the'  Roman  Xra 


i^of  h 


rthec 


Aegnc 


the  later  emp  (e  1  ke  the  trade  weigh    yei  t 
Thouih   t  ha.  no  eaact  relatum  to  the  coni 


irked 

JBy 

gs 

MuJum  (M    be  ang  n 

r.    ,}& 

°«^'57ii"lo'a1>V' 

■eil^ 

the  pealer  wei[hl  being  the 

%£" 

eli"»>'.tem^  *" 

Jthcr 

■■« 

and  th( 

•cilula  after  Conrtan 

,hl,  or  nomiHUa  in  G 

ed  N    0    he  w  B 

rwoi  multiple.  o(  the  K 

m  wa.    ouni 

^i^ 

on.  .  10  10X1718  sn 

ji'S:i 

jne  limn  in  Egjpl  a 

he     bra.    Th    S^ 

^'^^li-'^^Tel^ 

Ee.4  6j 

ffMm  a™. 

dopted   by   Philip  and  Alcunitr  II 


►  OT-tS:  but  tiwy  vary  more  Ebon 
ictly  cnincidH  wiifa  the  En^ptian 


1.  1.  I.  a 


"l."«?^ 


(bouBht 

(CleopulraJ,  in  %ypt,  16  andae-Wooi  the  PioUinaic  lalm.  bjuI 
to  the  AltK  in  veiahC  and  divi^ona  (Hcfo,  Didymui) ;  the  ADivcbd:' 
talent,  equal  to  the  Attic  (Hem);  Ibe  maty  d<  Ibe  Rman  »ii 

Roman  minB  in  Eiopl.oCiSi™i»e.  I«*^y  tl""™*'^^*^' 
EEVpi  till  the  middle  (Ka,  aa  Jabarli  and  ibe  "fclini'i  (i5t" 
boih  naihe  the  rail  miuiV  Cain)  a>  144  dirhemi-67te.  ' 

AuTiioaiiiEs.— U)  A.  Aur*.,  ilUrnlopt  tfyHimi  {iWt);  W 
A.  BOckh.  UanhtiahA  I/alcrndtaaiEi  (iSjsl  (eefKnl);  01  '■        ' 
BonolDiti,   Da   pnntlwB  cmbib  iniw   (iU3)i   (4)  J.  Bnada.        I 
jtfiiu-,  Jd'aii-.  an!  CemiU-Wtm  (tSM  (qiedany  AanraiO:  fl 
H.  Druexh.  in  Ztilt.  tl.  Sp.  (1870}   (&Uu);  (S)  M.   F.  Chlhu, 
Dllrrmlmliini   ml!nM\li6})    (^plian   volumea);   (T)  Id.  &- 

(8)  Id.,  Z/Hlf./.  aofi.  Spntkt\\967.  p.  57:  '"T".  ft  i»)  (K^> 
volumH):  14)  HrW.  Chiaholn,  IffuHiac  i»rf  Ifmiami  lll^l 
(liiHory  D<  English  maiun)i  IW  Id.,  fritli  Ktf.  ^  H'ar^  <« 
^isKdorifi  (iBiS)  (Auyrlan);  jll)  A.  Domoot,  U'tne*  n  nm 
Cmk  I  m  ]  1121  EimUi  ,  Zbcl  df  5»  (1S7])  (EoTiai 
C  jin'irbell     a  An   *»*(.      &        ~  " 


,U 


iormrf" ^e  \: 


le  EBn><ian  weigh     render 
■'—  ■-'"  **ntiguolll  groupa  « 

m.^Henec  allU  i1 
la.  il  la  impoenble   0 


lai3ataljS(6;r«9). 

Ibem,  aod  thia  u  verv 


V  GoQdwia,lnZlifb'3f  St      871    p       Jin 

M    a         Va».  Chnm      «  iT   rf*     d    Jw    lut  V 

ma  of  wdgh       (IT    Id     //uUna  aoina 

n  weigh  a  and  htauty  ol  *y«eiH     tO  F 

tf  niul    hwucJH  MHrtlatu     Sti     amia    m 

IT       m      al  faeti      10  LcdtaiB       Jtn  ttrf.    ^ 

ui         M)   Lnraan.   Uenumn    ftjfbnu       )( 

J     T  Mommten  Bubm  ir  la  mptmn  rtmax 

M      mi!  diwer      Egyptia     veifh         dJ    Sa    lut 

)       lol  n  BfvD  U<  Satrti  CaM     7J        H  ]  C>nBl 

mruia  essyneniK       873      (2S     W    M    F    Ftir« 

ira.     "so)    f2Tl^d"'i'y™idi  a  J  Ttmt4o  •/  0"* 

I   rd    NBniiflJu  1      «S6)   (nnciElet    nn.aadnm'' 

29     d    raail  u      88  )  (llH   ■ndeunea     (Jt     l^J"^ 

q  a   ihta.  EEVptian  Sc       J       d.  Pm  Kij  M 

M   m  W  n    K.  S.  Pook  Snf  Jfai    <l  4 

zq  el  Dueipa  £ua>  m  It  lyittiKi  ■Okb' 

d    pecia  y  Arab  and  coina     Mitntis  ■/'■ 

ESVP  iin   nbutei  8         JS  E.  RnfUooi  u 

parm  o    Ejvplia     »      Mm.  meamiei  wl 

""  ™n^  bt'S'  la 


„?«.    „^It  „ 

1 

0%,. 

."""'sr^tjS" 

be 

T.K-v.iLi.- 

iji   ih 

and'Attic  i 

tfie« 

«<iie« 

ol  .n  Greek  weight.  1.  very  5 

marked 

■  alol 

variety  of  the  unit  wa.  adopted 

o(  Solon  In  depreciating  debts;  s 
or  Karcely  within  Iht  rflnge  oF  ih 

6m1^ 

ly6sa 

weiihti 

(M 

m.    COMMKICLU. 


— Tlie  denomli 
used  in  t! 


ol  trade  wtithu  •» 
United  Kingdoni  tie  tepmeiii" 
Is,"  by  whidi  ut  refui»i»d  i^ 


IS   nchB:  yard  of  i6  uidm,  (.  »,  1.  A  y,ri,  mil,  indi,aBd  dwdni 
mal,  deooia  ind  bimty  „„.  aS  ihe  uidi. 
Imptral  Mbumto  r)/C&e«ay.— Liquid  m«><tn  (nun  35  nHon' 

3  buS^MblX'  *"%' '  Ei!;  ^*  *"'■  1  *■"'■  ""^ '"™""' 

,<»infMfvii  iCnVwi,— Cinial  (100  (b).  56  lb  {I  cwt.), 
(«««),  7.  A.  1.  I  Jb;  S,  4. 1.  I.  I  ounx  (S^iamtV  -    ' 
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iMriUAL  10  MlTUC 

y»nl  -     0-9T1399  "•. 
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-       . ,  .       -    4-5«9*Jl  I- 

(»iincJ(700omi(ul  -    0-4S3S9J4J kj. 
ouncelmy  {^Sop.j  -  31-IO3S  gramm™. 


T..,iaiaaiSS3G 


-•0   —0  _ 


LaiU- 

o-f'S^'in 

isaiA 

S.J, 

nc  »qiiiv«1tnl 

of  Ihe 

uni' 

of  Ihe 

n  in  lemu  of  Ihe  itopciial  ij 

in  .8,7,  »n 

u  follow.:-' 

PmlHi  (1898 

flt  mi)'  abo  be  derived  u 
ii  tKe  weight  of  (he  nUi 


ins.  1997-  A.  llneari  B.  capacity 

■The  equivalent  of  Ihe  litn  '<• 
jllowi;— 
LelPd-pAO-P-d-fWI,  wf 
onUined  m  the  gallon  when  wei 
'■<»(«')  X I  ;OOOS77- 
99'9>>u     inchet.      Oiie 
_"!??*??! ' 

....™ty(o^.)I^UTj8)<jrd^:. „ 

add  in  io,ooovoU.ii-i6067*C.;B-Jtol37mm.  of  mcrcui 
o*.  bl.  4S*.  and  at  tea-level,  Coefficienl  of  eipaniion  o. 
-0'DO}67:  i  metcuiy  it  o*  C.  - 11-39!.  J  i>  the  deniity  of  • 
at  6l*T.  (I6-6«7*C.) -0-9989611.  Ji,  the  denuty  of  the  bra 
above.    10  lb-4-SM9J<J  kS- 

Froia  the  above  it  followi  that  P-4-S407S5T  kg.    Thetet< 
lgiUon-l'/o-99eS6M-4-54S96jiliiw. 


r  temperature.  6a*  F,,  ia  —0-0906  ii 

,  ,-,-     .-. One    inch-J5-4     mm.;    abo    29-90 

■!»-M876;  and  »M-6?S76'Xi-oooj77-76o-l37  mm- 
weight  of  the  brut  ^veigbtB  (10  Ib^  *— "  ■-' 


The  equivalents  i>(  the  Ru3«ian*dEhts  and  meuum,  interini 
(Ita  o(  ihe  inpenil  «ad  meirk  wtighls  >nd  mnsurn,  were  n 
calcuhtedin  1897.'   The  following  are  ihe  leadumequivaleoU: 
1  Ruiiiinpound-'l      96  lololnilii. 
-0.40911240  Iw. 

^^  "1     lAverdiolu. 

I  ito  Uniiu. 

-o-rnn*  /»ni- 

.~1_  /      lOKhloffl 

ivedn  -\-iooich«la« 

1  Icbettrna         -8  t^ctverilo 

••I'Owi  htctolitna 
-57719  boihdt. 
4.  Zwo/  CotUrei. — The  wiibiiji  local  uupectloQ  and  vcrifica- 
tloQ  of  wd^Ii  and  meaHum  in  use  for  trade  (as  diilinct  from 
the  verbal  and  written  use  of  weights  and  measures)  Ls  in  ihe 
United  Kingdom  undertaken  hy  inipeoois  o[  weights  an<j 
mcisurct.  vho  ate  appdnled  by  (he  local  authorities,  as  iht 
county  and  borough  councils.  An  inspectot  is  lequiml  <o  hold 
a  certificate  oi  qualiUcalion,  and  for  his  guidance  general  legidi- 
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I  of  testing 
the  State, 


a  by  the  Bond  at  Trade  h 


countries.  For  iaslancc.  oc 
gniai  la  eueis  an  allownl : 
+0-1  grain  is  allowed;  on  i 
oa  I  bnis  yaid.  <H>3  inch  in  t 

6.  Fttdpt  Wcipai  and 
Empin  the  Imperial  system  oi  weights 

In  Russia,  as  in  the  United  Kingdo 
the  national  weight)  and  measures  ai 
although  the  use  of  metric  weights  and 

In  India  the  native  weights,  &c., 
are  still  foUowcd.     In  iSSg  the  Biiii 
the  whole  of  India  (Mcisucn  of  Length 
tuie  of  Sj'  F.  as  ilandacdiied  to  the 
The  metric  system  was  also  intioducea.  mainiy 
purposes,  in  1B70  and  i8ji  (Indian  Acts).    Certifit 
of  the  yard,  fool  and  inch  ire  kept  by  the  Comm 
Police  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay, 
made  lai  Ihe  weiiht  ol  air  displaced  by  the  mit«ii1  R 


ThmughouL  Ihe  Brilish 


yard  was  adopted  for 
ipcrial  yatd  at  61°  F. 


19.B  inches,  Uiiiude  s 


.    The" 


"  (I* 


iroperly  the  Covcrnment 
nuke  the  "  Covemment 

}.  Cuslcmary  WiifkU  and  Ifermro.— In  some  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  provincial  districts  of  other 
nmnlries,  old  local  and  customary  deranniiutions  ol  weights 
and  meaHiies  are  still  found  to  be  in  use,  although  theii  use 
may  have  been  prohibited  by  law.  So  powerful  is  custom 
with  the  people.' 

8.  ietJilBlioii.— In  everyday  transactions  with  reference  to 
neigbti  and   meauircs,   the   British  legislature  also  eierdscs 

■  C.J.P.tl.  Pntlt-KtiaMi  (rtaT).  p.  lis. 

■  Reculaiioni.  Birmlneham.  (^Iiwow.  London,  ManeheBer,  ftc. 

■  KSort  Sele«  Commit,™  (itoS;  UtrtlanC,  //■«««*  W.  A. 
Bnwne  (1S41):  Repons  H.M.  RepRienutivct  Abroad,  Foreign 


w  required  10  provide  adequtt 
accommodatiDn.'  uscluJ  statutes  have  also  be«i  passed  to  fnx 
tcct  the  working  class,  as  in  checking  the  wei^iing  tnUiumeoU 
used  in  mines  in  Great  Britain,  over  which  inslmmenls  wi|b 
are  paid,  and  in  the  inqxttion  ol  simiUr  insinuneiiis  lari 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  Merchandise  Maikt  Act  ilt; 
makes  it  an  offence  also  to  appEy  in  trade  a  false  docriplin, 

s^;  and  this  Act  appears  to  reach  c^enccs  (bat  the  Weghts 
and  Measures  Acts  may  perh^H  not  reach. 

g.  /■AvmoceKlmif  l4'«{jUi  mi  ifeanrei.— By  the  MedcJ 
Act  of  1858.  and  the  Act  0!  1861,  the  General  Cound]  of  Medial 
EducationandRegistrationol  the  United  Kingdom  arc  authonfld 

measures  used  in  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  dju^v  &:. 
The  Brilish  Pharmacopoeia  issued  hy  the  Council  in  1898  eiita 
the  imperial  weights  and  iiKasures  requcrtd 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1S64.   For  all  phannamilical 

lalysis,  whether  gravir 


oolv  (hi!  Iqial  •yueniB  ol  weighls  and  mtawre*— the  tinpmiT"") 
melric.  The  EduialiDn  Code  of  Rcfulationi  lor  1000  pmcribe. 
that  the  tableg  of  weigbii  aed  meaiurei  lo  be  hatned  indudt  Iko^ 
only  wliich  are  ui  ordinary  uie,  vii.  in  all  claw*  or  lormi  abo>t 
the  third  theubletoi 

\  Length— mile,  furlong,  rod  or  pole,  chain,  yd.,  ft.  and  oA, 
(Capacity— quarter,  bushel,  pk.,  gall.,  qi.  and  p»,  , 

In  Codi;  itandinli  above  the  fifth,  in  addition  lo  the  foRfeug.  "t 
tables  of 

fAica— ■].  mile,  acre,  rood,  pole,  yd.,  fl.  and  iodi. 

IVolume — cubic  yard,  foa(  and  inch. 

Invtnieiian  in  the  principlei  of  the  mttnc  mlan.  and  in  the  so- 

vantae.^5  10  be  gained  from  unitoiiilily  in  (Be  method  of  limuo* 

muHipla  and  luVmiiliiplr     ' _j-_  ..._  .--j.  ..►- 


id  Fain  ICsIIIc)  Acts  1U7.  1891 ;  Coal  Minn  BT^- 
Factoiy  and  Workihop  Act  t8;8. 
hKid  (1901);  Calendar  Fhamuceutksl  Sodny.  i9°i 

«  ierfe(5;>.  Thui^  (( 


COMMERCIAL] 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


^vcntothescholart  in  Standards  IV..  V.,  VI.  and  VII.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  this  it  is  stated  in  the  Code  that  it  will  be  useful  to  i^ive  in 
Standard  III.  (arithmetic)  elementary  lessons  on  the  notation  of 
decimal  fractions.    (See  Amtumetic.) 

TaiU  of  lie  Principal  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures  new  in  lue,  and 
of  their  EquioaUnts  in  Imperial  or  in  Metric  Weights  and  Measures, 


Almude  .     .     .     Portugal  . 
Anoman  (Ammo*  Ceylon 

mam,  Amomam) 
Ara    ....     Italy  . 
Arcbin.  or  Ar-        Turkey    . 

shin 


Afchin    .     . 

Archine.  or  Ar- 

chinne 
Ardeb     .     . 


Bulgaria  . 
Russia 
Egypt     . 


/w   •      •     •     •  «      • 

Area  .     .     >     ■     Spain 
Arpent    .     .     •     France 

Canada   . 


Arroba  . 
Artaba  . 
Aune 


Barilo     .  . 
Bat.  orTical 

Batman .  . 

Behir     .  . 
Bern 

Boisaeatt.  . 
Boutylka 
Bra^a      . 

Braccio  .  . 

Brasae    .  . 
Braza 

Ba.  or  tsufao 

Bushel    .  . 


Portugal  . 

Spain 

Persia 

Belgium  . 
France    . 

iersey      . 
Lome 
Siam  . 
Persia 
Turkey    . 
Arabia     . 
Turkey    . 
Belgium  . 
Russia 
Portugal  . 
Spain 
Icome 
France 
Argentina 
Japan 
U.  States 
Canada   . 


Bunder 
Cabot 

Candy 


Netherlands 
Jersey     . 


.     .     Bombay 
Madras 

Cantar   .     .  Turkey 

Cantara  picoolo      Italy^  . 

Capacha  .     .     .     Persia 

Catty      .     .     .     China 

N.  Borneo 
Siam  . 

Cawnie  .     .     .     Madras 

Cental    .     .     .     U.  States 
Canada 

Centigramne    . 

Centilitre     .... 

Centimetre  ^     .       .       . 

Centimetre,  cubic  (cc.)  . 

Ceatimetre,  square  . 

Centner .     .     .     Austria 
Denmark 
Switzerland 

Chain     .     .     .     Canada  .. 
Cyprus    . 

Chang  ...     .     China 
Siam  . 

Chapah  .     .     .     N.  Borneo 

Chee.  See  TakU. 

(Tbek      .     .     .     Hon^Kong 

Cbenica .     .     .     PersiA 

Ch'ieo    .     .  China 

Ch'ih      .     .     .     ChiMt      . 


i6-8  litres. 

0*699  quarter  (dry  measure),  5*60 
bushels. 

I  metric  are.  1 19.6  sq.  yds. 

I  new  archin  (Law  i8Si)>>i 
metre  (39*37  inches) » 10  par- 
roaks  (decimetres)  « 100  knats 
(centimetres),  i  mill  ■>  1000  ar- 
chins  (kilometre).  Pharoagh" 
10  mills.  Another  pharoagh  m 
a  hours*  journey. 

o*7s8  metre  (masons). 

0-6B0  metre  (tailors). 

28  inches,  or  0*7113  metre. 


bushels    (Customs).  5 
sure). 
119-6  sq.  yds. 


5*447 
bushels  (old  measure). 


« 100  sq.  metres 
I  metric  are. 
'  Legal  arpent  was  equal  to  100  sq. 

perches  "  5 1  *07     metric    ares. 

in  Quebec"  180  French  feet. 
14-68  to  IS  kiloflrammes. 
Mayor  ■>  ^'55  gaUons,or  1  cantara. 
I '809  bushel. 

Mcnor-3-76  gallons  Oiquids). 

I  metre.    Formerly  1*313  yard. 
1*885  metre  (1812). 
4  feet. 

12-834  ^llons. 
234  grains. 

6|  tt)  av. ;  varies  locally. 
B 10  ocks. 

439*45  8>  av.,  nearly. 
1*084  mite  (old  measure). 
IS  litres. 

('353  pint  (wine  bottle). 
2*22  metres. 

0-670  metre  (commercial). 
Braccio-d'ara— 29*528  inches. 
5-328  feet. 
5-682  feet. 
3-0306  square  metres. 

'  2iy>-±2  cubic  inches,  about 
0*90914  imperial  bushel.  I 
bushel  •  8  gallons  "  32  quarts  " 
64  pints. 

2*471  acres  (old  hectare). 

10  pots,  or  4  gallons,  i  quart  3 
gills  imperial  measure. 

560  lb  av. 

493*7  lb  av. 

124-7  1^  AV.  (old  weight). 

74-771  lb  av. 

0*58  gallon. 

I I  lb  av.    See  Tad, 
1  i  tt)  av. 

2*675  lb  av.,  or  ^B  l>sp* 
1-322  acre. 

100  lb  av.   (As  in  Great  Britain.) 


'T*»  arm 

o*394  inch  «  rn  m. 
'  ic  inch,  or  I 


■0*154  grain. 
'0-07  gill. 


cc. 


»o*o6i  cubic 

"0-155  square  inch. 

50  kilogrammes"  110*231  lb.  av. 

50  kilogrammes- 110*231  lb.  av. 

50  kilogrammes  - 1 10*231  lb. 

66  feet. 

0-33  pic. 

10  ch^ih  "  1 1  ft.  9  inches  (Treaty). 

2*675  lb. 

If  lb  av, 

14 1  inches. 

0-289  gallon. 

«8i  grains  (silver  weight). 

Varies  throughout  China  from  11 
to  15-8  inches.  For  Customs 
purposes  the  Treaty  ch'ih  * 
X4*i  inches,  and  5  ch  ih » i  pu. 


Ch'ih 


Peking 


Chilogramme 
Chin  or  Catty 
Ching  .  . 
Ch'ing  .  . 
Chittack.  . 
Ch'ok     .     . 

ChQo      .     . 
Chupah 


Chupak  .     .     . 

CoHothun    .     . 
Coss .     .     .     . 
Covado  . 
Covid.  or  Cubit 


Covido   .     .     . 
Covido  (Great) 
Cuartilk)      .     . 


Shanghai 

Italy  .     . 

China 

China 

China 

Bengal    i 

Corea 

China      . 
Singapore 

Malacca  . 
Straits  Settle- 
ments 
Persia 
Bengal 
Portugal . 
Madras   . 
Bombay  . 
Siam  . 
Arabia     . 


Spain 


Daktylon  (Royal)  Greece 
Daribah  .  .  Egypt 
Decacramme  .... 

Decafitre 

Decametre 

D^9iatina  .     •      Russia 


Decigramme   .     < 
Decilitre    .     . 
Decimetre  . 
Decimetre,  cubic 
Decimetre,  square 
Denaro  .     .     . 
Deunam 
Diraa,  or  DrAa, 
or  Pic 


Dirhem  ... 

Djerib  .  .  . 
Dolb,  or  Dola  . 
Drachma     .     . 

Drachm^  (Royal) 


Dram. 
Ducat 
Duim. 


See.  Oiks. 


Rome 
Turkey    . 

I  Egypt     -i 

Turkey   . 
Egypt     . 

Turkey   , 

Russia     . 

Netherlands 
Turkey    . 
Greece 
Constantinople 

Vienna    . 
Netherlands 


Eimer     .  . 

El     .    .  . 

EH    .     .  . 

Ella  .     .  . 

Elle  .     .  . 
Endaseh,  or. 
Hind&z) 

Faltche  .  . 

Fancga  .  . 


Pass  . 
Feddan 


Fen  ... 
Fjerdinglcar. 
Fod  .     .     • 

FoglieCto  . 
Foot .     .     . 


Austria    . 
Netherlands 
eraey 

Borneo 
Switzerland 
Egypt     .. 


If 


Moldavia 
Argentina 
Portugal . 
Spain 
Peru  .     . 

Germany 
Egypt     . 


China     * 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Norway  . 
Rome 
U.  Sutes 
Canada   . 
Amsterdam 
South  Africa 
Old  Rhenish 


491 

- 12-5  j  P"*>^^  works. 
>■  12-I  statistics. 
« 12*0  architects. 
~I2*7  common. 
~13*1  tribunal  of  mathenutica, 
» 13*2  Board  oi  Revenue. 
*I4-1  Customs. 
I  kilogramme. 
i|  Ibav.  (Treaty). 
121  aq.  feet  (Treaty). 
72,600  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 
5  tolas,  or  900  grainsl 
7l  in.  (linear);  12|  in.  (build- 
ing). 
i8i«  aq.  feet  (Treaty). 
i'€6Vb  av.  of  water  at  62*  F.,  as  a 

measuic  of  capacity. 
144  OS.  av.  of  water. 
I  quart. 

1*809  gallon. 
1*130  metre. 
0*66  metre. 
18  to  21  inches. 
18  inches. 
18  inches. 

18  inches  approximately. 
27  inches. 

I '16    litre    (dry);    0*504    litre 
liquid. 

X  centimetre. 

43*58  bushels  (Customs). 

•■  10  grms.  -  5-64  drams  av. 

•■  10  ntres-2*2  gallons. 

« 10*936  yards. 

»2400  squartf  sagftnes>-2*7 
acres. 

-^ffrm.  -1*54  grain. 

*i^  litre -0*1 76  pint. 

"3*937  inches »o*i  metre. 

« 1000  cc.  ■b6i  -024  cub.  in. 

>»  100  sq.  ccntm.  •- 1  ^*5  sq.  in. 

18*17  ^ins  (old  weight). 

1  metnc  are. 
(  27  inches  usually. 
(21*^  inches  Nile  measure. 

27  inches  (old  measure  of  pike). 

x*76i  dram  av.  (Customs). 

3*0884  grammes  (Cairo). 

I  hectare. 

J  0*686  erain. 
96  doll "  I  zolotnick. 
3-906  grammes. 
154*324  grains. 
I  gramme  (gold  weight). 
-57*871  grains.   See  Oc*.' 


53*873  grains. 
X  centimetre. 

X2*448  gallons. 

I  metre.     (Old  ell « 27*08  inches). 

4  feet. 

X  yard. 

0*6561  yard. 

Usually  25  inches. 


I  hectare,  43  ares,  22centiares. 

3*773  bushels. 

55*364  litres. 

1*526  bushel. 

1}  bushel. 

1*615  acre,  but  varies  locally. 

I  hectolitre. 

1*038  acre  (Masri).    Also  1*127 

acre  locally. 
X.266  acre  (old). 
5*83  grains  (silver  weight). 
0*9564  bushel. 
1*0297  foot. 
0*11137  metre. 
0-8  pint. 


pint 
12  inches. 
French  foot 


12*8  inches. 


1 11*147  in.l 
12-356  in.J 


old  measure. 


492 

Foi  .     . 

Founte,  or  Funt 

or  Livre 
Foutc.  or  Pied  . 
Frasco    .     .     . 
Fuss  .... 


Gallon    .     .     . 
Gantan;      .     . 


Garnetz  .     . 

Gin.  Sec  KaH. 

Gisla      .     . 

Go 

Grain      .     . 

Gramme  (gr.) 


Gramm^  (Royal) 

Gramo 

Grano 

Grao       .     . 

Grein 

Gua,  or  Gudge 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Sweden   . 

Russia 

Russia 
Argentina 
Vienna 
Switzerland 


1 1 -689  in.    10  fot  - 1  st6ng.  i  ref 
•- 10  stinger,    i  mil  -360  rcf. 
o*9oa8a  lb  av. 

I  English  foot. 

3 1  litres. 

I  a  colls  •! '037  foot. 

3 1  fuss*>i  metre. 

See5^. 


U.  States 
Canada 


av. 
39-8'  l-alir.    At 
IO-8325  imp.  gallon. 


.  (231  cubic  inches- 8- vt89  lb 
.  <     of  water  at  t.  39*8   Fahr. 
(     6a'  Fahr. 
Straits  Settle-    33  gallons. 

mcnts 
N.  Borneo    .     144  oz.  av.  weight  of  water  as 

measure  of  capacity. 
Russia     .     .    0*3607  peck. 


Zanzibar 

Japan 

Russia 


Greece 

Spain 

Rome 

Portugal  . 

Netherlands 

India:  Bengal 
„    Bombay 
„    Madras . 

Persia      .     . 


^ 


Arabia 


\  Bengal 


Hatli,  or  Moo- 

lum,  or  Cubit   \  Bombay 
Hectare 
Hectoeramme 
Hectolitre  . 
Hectometre 
Hiyaka-me 
Hiyak-kin  . 
Hoon.   See  Tahil. 


Tapan 
Japan 


Hu  . 
Immi 
Joch  . 


Kaima 
Kan 


China 


Measure  of  360  lb  av.  of  rice. 
i80'39  cubic  centimetres. 
0*960  grain  (apothecaries). 
"  I5*43a3564  grains  a  v.  troy. 
»o*a572    drachm,  0*7716 

scruple. 
•■0*0^215  oz.  troy. 
I  millimetre. 
I  gramme. 

0*757  grain. 

0*768 grain;  aIsomeasureo*i8in. 

M  0*065  gramme. 

36  inches. 

27  inches. 

inches,  Government  Survey. 
le  guz,  gueza  or  zcr  varies  from 
24  to  41.  inches.  A  guz  of  40*95 
inches  (Guz,  Azerb4ii&n)is com- 
mon. Government  standard 
guz«36|  inches.  There  u  a 
^uz  for  retail  trade  of  35  inches. 

25  mches  to  37  inches  (Bassorah). 

18  inches. 

18  inches,  or  cubit. 

M 100  ares,  or  3*471  acres. 

100  grm.«3*53  oz.  av. 

100  ntres-2*75  bushels. 

"  109*36  yards. 

5797.198  grains. 

133!  lb  av. 

I2i  gallons,  nearly. 


.     .    Switzerland        i*5litrel 


Kanne  or  Kanna 

Kantar,  or  Can- 
taro 


Karwar  .  . 
Kassabah  .  . 
Katt.  Catty  or 

Gin 
Keila,  or  Pishi 
Ken        .     , 
Ker&t     .     .     . 

Kctte,  or  Chain 
Keu  .     % 

Khat  (New) 
Kile  .... 
Killow 
Kilogramme 
Kilometre    .     . 
Km   .... 
Klaftcr  .     .     . 

Kdddi  .  .  . 
Koilon  (Royal). 

Koku  .  .  . 
Kon  .     I 

Kom-tonde . 


Austria-Hun- 
gary 

Sweden    .     . 
Netherlands 
Hong  Kong 
Germany 
Sweden    .     . 
Egypt      .     . 


Persia  .  . 
Egypt  .  . 
China,  Straits 
Settlements 
Zanzibar . 
Japan  .  . 
Turkey    .     . 

Germany 
Siam  .     .     . 
Turkey    .     . 
Cyprus    . 
Turkey    .     . 


Japan,  China 
Austria    . 
Switzerland 
Arabia 
Greece     .     . 

^^an      .''   \ 
rea       .'    . 
Norway  .    u' 


1*432  acfe. 

0*576  ^llon.- 
I  litre, 
li  Ibav. 

I  litre,  or  formeily  1*762  pint. 
0*576  pint. 

99*0492  tt)  av. "too  rods  (Cus- 
toms). 45  kilogrammes  of 
cotton.  44-5kilogrammcsother 
produce. 

100  batman. 

3*8824  yards  (Customs). 

li  Ibav. 

Measure  of  6  lb  av.  of  rice. 
5*965  ft.,  I '81  metre. 

I I  inch  measure  (old). 
3*09  grains  weight  (old) 
14-^194  ellen,  or  10*936  yards. 
40  incncs. 

I  centimetre. 

8  gallons. 

o*97  bushel. 

m  1000  grm.  -2*2046223  lb  av. 

•■  0*62 1  a  mile. 

0*601  kilogramme  — 1*325  lb. 

—2*0740  yards. 

I  *9685  vard. 

1*67  gallon. 

I  hectolitre.  Old  koilon -33*16 
litra. 

-39*7033  galls.  -4*9629  bushels. 

I I  R>  av. 
138*97  litres. 


Kom-tondc  . 

Sweden    .     . 

Korn-top  Maal 

Norway  .     . 
Netherlands  . 

Korrcl          .     . 

Kotyle  (Royal) . 

Greece     .     . 

Kouza          .     . 

Cyprus    .     . 

Koyan    .     .     . 

Straits  Setts . 

Knna      .     .     . 

Bulgaria  .     . 

Kung      .     .     . 

China      .     . 

Kup  .... 

Siam  .     .     . 

Kwan  or  Kuwan 

Japan      .     . 
Burma     .     . 

Kyat      .     .     . 

Uk't      .     .     . 

Bulgaria  .     . 
Netherlands . 

Last  .... 

Ldang     .     .     . 
L6khl     .     .     . 

China      .     . 

Bulgaria  .     . 

wi           •          •          •          • 

China      .     . 

Liang      .     .     . 

China      .     . 

Libbra    .     .     . 

Italy  .     .     . 

Libra      .     .     . 

Argentina 

Libra  (Castiltan< 
Libra,  or  Arratel 

Spain.  Mexico 
Portugal  .     . 

Line  or  Ligne    . 

Paris  .     . 

Liniia      .     .     . 

Russia     .     . 

Litra  (Royal)    . 

Greece     .     . 

Litre       .     .     . 

Cyprus    .'     . 

Litre  (metric)    . 

•          •          •          • 

Litro.     .     .     . 

Spain       .     . 

Italy  .     .     . 

Uvre(Ib)     .     . 

Russia     .     . 

Belgium 

Livre-poids  .     . 

France    .     . 

Loth .... 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Vienna    .     . 

Maass    .     .     . 

Austria    .     . 

Switzerland  . 

Maatze  .     .     . 

Netherlands . 

Mace      .     .     . 

China      .     . 

N.  Borneo    . 

Mahud  .     .     . 

Arabia     .     . 

Maik      .     .     . 

Burmah  .     . 

Marc,  or  Mark. 

France    .     . 

Sweden    .     . 

Vienna    .     . 

Mai'LO    ... 

Portugal .     . 

Spain       .     . 

Maund  .     •     . 

India       .     . 

Megametre  (as- 
tronomy) 
Metre  (m.)  .     . 

Metre,  cubic 
Metre,  square   . 

Metro 


Metz . 

Micron  {ji) 

Miglio 

Miile 

Mil  or  MiU 


U.  States 
Great  Britain 


Spain 
Italy  .     . 
Austria    . 


Mile.     .     . 

Mile  (posul) 
Milha  .  . 
Mille 

Milligramme 
Millifitre. 
Millimetre 
Miscal  . 
Mkono  . 
Mna  .  . 
Momme . 
Morgen  . 


Rome 

Netherlands 
Turkey    . 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Austria    .■ 
Portugal . 
France 


Tersla 
East  Africa 
Greece 
apan      . 
'cnmark. 
Norway  . 
Prussia    . 


D 


CCOMMERCIAL 

3*821  bushels. 
160  litres. 
1  decigramme. 
I  decilitre. 
9  quarts. 

5333}  lb  av. 

12*8  litres. 

78*96  inches  (Treaty). 

xo  inches. 

8*281  lb -3*75652  kilogiannes. 

100  k)'ats— 3*652  lb  av. 

0*650  metre. 

30  hectolitres. 

5^31  grains  (silver  wtigjit). 

229*83  sq.  metres. 

about  f  mile— 360  po.   Vsries 

with  len^  oTch'ih. 
A  small  weight  0*583  grain, 
lioz.  i61iang  — ichin-iilbiv. 
0*7477  lb  av. 
1*0127  Ibav. 
1*014  Ih. 
1*012  Ibav. 
A  point,  or  0*089  in^b. 
0*1  inch.    I  archine-28oUa2afc. 
I  litre  —  too  mystra. 
2I  quarts. 
-1*7598  pint 

\  I  litre. 

0*90282  lb  av.      Apoth.  Gvie* 

11*5204  oz.  troy. 
Kilogramme.  ' 

0*489^  kilogramme. 
New  loth  —  I  dccagramnc.   Old 

loth,  neariy  i  oz.  av. 
15*625  grammes. 
370*1  graina.    Postal  k>th,  3S7'> 

grains. 
1*245  quart. 
3*64  gallons. 
I  decilitre. 
58}  rrains. 
93t  m  av.  • 
2*04  lb  av. 

3  maik— cubit— 19)  inches. 
0*2^48  kilogramme  (old  vctght). 
0*4645  lb  av. 

4331*37  grains— 34  karata 
—8  oncas- 229*5  granuaes. 

3550:54pa"^ 

82*286  m  av.,  Government. 

72i  lb  (old  bazaar). 

74*67  lb  av.,  factory. 

28  lb  neariy,  Bombay. 

35  lb  nearly,  Madras. 

^7  to  44  tt>.  luggcrat. 

Local  maunds  vary  on  eitbcr  an 

of  80  lb. 

1,000,000  metres. 

39*37  inches. 

39*370113  inches -I  m. 

- 1000  c.d.  -35*515  cubic  kct. 

—  100  square  deamctres- 10-764 

*   square  feet. 

^x  metre. 

1-69X  busheL 

"rAi  millimetre. 

0*025  mile. 

I  kilometre. 

1000  archins  (new  mXy 

4*68o  miles. 

Nautical  mile -1852  metres 

4*71^  miles. 

1*296  mile. 

1*949  kilometre. 

"n^  gramme— 0*015  giaia. 

-n^«  litre. 

-0*03937  inch -11^1  m. 

71  grains. 

4^*72  centimetres. 

1}  kilogramme  — 1*172  oka 

•f^t  kwan. 

0*631  acre. 


i 
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Ngoroa 
Nin  . 

Obolos 
Ock  . 


Octavillo 
Oitavo  . 
Oke  .     . 


Once 
Oncia 
Onn 
Ounce 


East  Africa 
^ajm  .     . 

Creech 
Turkey    . 


Spain 
Portugal  . 
Bulgaria  . 

Cyprus    . 
Egypt      . 

Creeoe 

Turkey    . 

Portugal  . 
France 
Rome 

Netherlands 
U.  States 


Packen   . 
PaUin6  (Royal) 
Palm      .     . 
Palino 


Russia 
Greece 
Holbnd  . 
Portugal  . 
Spain  .     . 
Para .     .     .     «     N.  Borneo 
Parah     .     .  Ceyba    . 

Paraaang.  See  Persakk. 
Parmak.  See  Arckm, 
Passerce       .  Bengal 

P6     .     .     .     .     Portugal  . 
Pecheus  (Royal)    Giieeoe 
P«ul      .     .     . 
Perche    .     . 


Persakh.  or  Para* 

sang 
Pfund     .     .     . 


China 
France 
Canada 
Persia 


Germany 


Prussia    . 
Switzerland 

Vienna    . 


Phaniagh. 
Pic  .  . 
Picul      . 


See  Arckm. 
.     .    Cyprus 
.     .     lapan 
btraits 


Corahionly  806-65  tc).  yds.  Varies 
locaU]^.  Shanghai "6600 sq.ft. 
(Municipal  Council).  By  Cus> 
toms  Treaty  ■■9ao*4i  7  sq.  yds., 
based  on  ch'ih  of  14' i  inches. 

I  hectolitre. 

"■10  kilogrammes  "■aaK>46  lb  a  v. 


71  keilas. 
inch. 


II 


I  decigramme. 

Legal  ock  (1881)  •  100  diachmas. 

New   batman*  10   ocks,   and 

kantar  *  10    batmans    ock  <- 1 

kilc^ramme. 
0-29  litre. 
I'jvo  litre. 

I '28  litre  (for  liquids). 
1-382  kilogramme  (old). 
2{  lb.  av.^400  drams  (Cyprus). 
3-751    lb  av.   (Customs).   2-805 

lb  (Alexandria^. 
2-8o  lb  •  I  •383  kilogramme, 
i'^  litre. 
1-1518  pint.     3-834  lb  av. 

weight). 
28-688  grammes. 
30-59  grammes  (old). 
4^- 165  grains. 

I  nectogramme.  10  onsen  "  pond. 
Av.  ounce  •437*5  grains. 

1083-^3  lb  av. 
1  decimetre. 
I  decimetre. 
o*33  metre. 
8-346  inches. 
90  tt>  av.     . 
5-59  pints. 


(old 


i  metre  (old). 

I  metre*  1-543  okl  pecheuse 

133I  R>  av. 

33  square  pieds derm.   In  Quebec 

18  French  feet. 
Probably  3-88  miles  "6000  gux. 


******  "32  loth  I  I J  _,^_i,* 
to|.33^av.{<>»^^«^*- 


'  16  unsen 
i-oi 

Zoll.  pfund'(i873)  *  500  grammes. 
Old  soil,  lb*  1*1033  Ihav. 
«x>  nammc8^i6  unze. 
Apotn.  pf.  ""375  grammes. 
Pi  u  nd  *  560*06  grammes. 
Zoll.  pfund  (1871) — soogrammes. 

2  feet. 


Ficki      .     . 

Pie    .     .     . 
Pie  de  Burgos 
P«l        .     . 

PieddeRoi. 
Pike  .  .  . 
Pint  .  . 
Pinte 

Pipa       -     . 


Pipe  .... 
Pi^hi.    SetKeila. 
Pbide  de  Marc  . 
Pt>J<^ada      .     . 

Pot 


Settle 
ments.  Hong 
Kong   . 
North  Borneo 

Greece     ■  • 

China      •  . 

Rome      •.  • 

Spain       .  . 
Biclgium  . 

Canada   .  . 

Paris .     .  . 

Turkey    .  . 
U.  Sutes 
France 

Portugal  .  • 


} 


133}  lb  av 


Gibraltar. 

France 
Portugal  . 
Netherlands 

Denmark 
Switzerland 
Belgium  . 
Norway  . 


A  measure  of  180  lb  weight  of 

water. 

0-648  metre. 

25  gallons  (dry  measure). 

1 1  *73  inches. 

11*13  inches. 

11-81  inches  •  10  pounces. 

13*79  inches. 

0*3348  metre. 

See  Dir'aa. 

0*8335  imperial  pint. 

0-931  litre. 

534  litres  (Oportol. 

430  litres  (Lisbon). 

500  litres  (officially). 

105  to  136  galbns. 

0*3448  idlo">8  onces. 

97*77  millimetres. 

I    Kilogramme.       Apothecaries 

pond* 375  grammes. 
1*7  pint  ""4  paegle. 
3-64  pints  or  1*5  litre. 
I)  litre  (dry),    i  litre  Oiquid) 
0*965  litre. 


Pouoe  .  . 

Poud.  or  Pbod 
Pound  .  . 


Pu  .  . 
Puddee  . 

Pulgada  . 
Fund.     . 


Quart      . 
Quarto    . 

Quintal  . 


Suintal  (metric) 
uintale 

Rate!      .     .     . 
Rattel,  or  Rottle 

Kl       •      .      .      • 

Rode      .     .    . 
Roede  . 

RotU  or  Rottolo 


Rottol    . 
Rubbio  . 

Sag^ne    . 
Scfieffel  . 

bchepel  . 
Schoppen 

s 

w6d*  • 


Seidel 
Sen  . 
Ser  . 
Shaku 


Sheng     . 
Shih  .     . 
Sh66 
Skaal'pund 


Skeppe  . 
Skjcppe  . 
Stab  .... 
Stadron  (Royal) 
Stere  (metric)  . 
Stero  ... 
Streepe  ... 
Stremma     .     . 

Strich  .  .  . 
Striche  .  4  . 
Stunde    •     •     ■ 


France 
Russia 
Russia     : 
U.  Sutes 

Russia 
Jt 


China 
Madras  . 

Spain 
Denmark 
Norway  . 
Sweden 


U.  Sutes 

Rome 

Portugal 

Spain 

Portugal 

Argentina 

Fiance 

luly  . 


Arabia 

Japan      •     . 

Denmark  . 
Netherlands  . 
Egypt      .     . 

Cairo.     .     . 

Alexandria 

Turkey    .     . 
Spain      .     • 


I  •066  Inch  (old  measure). 

I  inch. 

o*oi6i32  ton— 36  lb. 

SUndard  troy  lb— 5^  grains. 

Avoir,  lb  •  7000  grains. 
0*90383  lb  av.  (0*4095  kiloaramme). 
7561    grains —16   oa.    Jersey -1 

livre. 
70*5  inches -5  di^ih. 
a*to  pints.    100  cubic  inches  — 

Covemment  puddee. 
0^37  inch. 

1*1033  lb  av.,  or  500  grammes. 
0*4981  kilogramme. 
6560  grains.    Varies  locally. 
5500-5  grains  (apoth.). 

SecBuskd. 

2-024  bushels. 

3*46  litres. 

100  libras  (Castilian)  -101*4  lb. 

58*752  kik)grammcs,  or  139)  lb  av. 

100  libras,  or  101-27  lb  av. 

—  100  kik)gramnr.es  - 1 -968  cwt. 

I  metric  quintal. 

I*oi4  Ihav. 

I  •02  lb  av.,  neariy  (dry  measure). 

17*219  lb  av.  weight. 

2*440    miles    (itinerary;.    2*118 

miles  (natural). 
3*762  metres. 
I  dekametre. 
0*0005  lb  av.  (Customs).  0-9805 

lb  av.  (Govt.). 
2l*206  lb  great  rottolo. 
0*715  tt>  less  rottolo. 
2*124  lb  great  rottolo.    Rottolo 

roina  — I  oka. 
2*513  pinU  (old  measure). 
I •012  quarter  (dry  measure). 

7  feet. 

50  litres,  formerly  14*56  metzen 

(Prussia). 
I  decalitre. 
I  litre,  formeriy  0*ii  gallon. 

0*375  ^*'** 

118*615  square  yards  (*99i8  are). 

Government  seer— 2^  lb  av. 


Rui 
Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Japan-     . 
ndia 

Bengal,  80  tolas  weight  of  rice 
(heaped   measure),  about  60 
cubic  inches  (struck  measure). 
Southern    India— weight   of   24 

current  rupees. 
Madras,  25  lb  nearly. 
Juggerat,    weight    of    40    local 

rupees. 
Romoay,  old  seer,  about  28  lb. 
.     Measure  of  i  *86  pint. 

16  miscals,  or  1 136  grains  weight 
(Sihr). 

iVolf.— ^In  India  the  seer,  like  the  maund,  varies 
considerably:  usually  40  seen  go  to  a  maund. 


Ceylon 


Austria 
Siam  . 
India 
Japan 


China 
China 
apan 
wedeii 
Norway 


k 


Denmarlc 
Norway  . 
Germany 
Greece 

.  •  • 
luly  .  . 
Holfand  . 
Greece 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Germany 


xxvro  9 


0*6234  pint. 

44-4  miles,  nearly. 

1  litre  (Indian  Law.  1871). 

0*30  metre,  also  9-18273  square 

decimetres;  also  18-039  cubic 

centimetres. 
I -8  m  pint. 
160  lb. 
1*804  litre. 

435*076  grammes,  or  0-959  ^  *v. 
0*^981  kilogramme,  or  officially 

t  kilogramme. 
17*39  litres. 
17*37  litres. 

I  metre, or 3*1  old  fuss,  but  varied. 
I  kilometre. 
f  cubic  metre. 
I  metric  stere. 
I  millimetre. 
I    metric  are.  338-1  souare 

pecheus  (CoiisUntinople). 
I  millimetre.' 
%\  strich  —  I  itiillimetre. 
old  itinerary  measure,  3*3  to  3*4 

miles. 

za 
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WEIGHT-THROWING— WEI-HAI-WEI 


Scunde 

Switttriand  . 

Svltchek 

.     .    Turkey    .     . 

Song 

.     .    G>rea     .     . 

Tad 


TahU 


ments 

Tam .     . 

.     .    Hong  Kong 

Tan  .     .     . 

,     .    China      . 

Tang 

,     .     Burma 

Tans-cun 
Tank      .     . 

.     .     China 

.     .     Bombay  . 

.     RuMia     . 

Tchetverte  , 

,     .     Ruaaia 

Teng 


Thanan  .  .  • 
Thangttt  .  . 
To    «     •     •     • 

Toiae  .  .  . 
Tola .    •.     .     . 

Tonund  .  . 
Ton  .... 
T6nde    .     .     . 

Tonne,  or  Millier 

Tonne  (metric)  . 

Tonndada  ,     . 

Tonoa 

Tou  . 

Tovar 

T'Min 

Tu    . 


Vara 


4*t  kikMnetm.  Scunder*5stutt- 

den,  or  34  kilometre*. 
Cubic  measure  (1881)  whoee  ndee 
,  equal  a  parmak  (decimetre). 
4  lb  av.,  neariy. 


Siam  .     .     .    9^i  grains. 

Hong  Kong  .     it  ox.  av. 

China      .     .    Sflver  weight.  I  ioc  av. 

Japan      .     .     lomomme 

(No  current  coin  of  the  tad.) 
Straits  Settle-    i i  os.  av. "  10  cbee*  too  boon. 


i33iB>»v. 

•  2^  gallons.  Also  133!  lb  weight 

2  miles,  neariy. 

About  3|  miles ""  10 IL 

I7f^  grains,  or  73  tanks  *30  pioe. 

0'866  fl;iU«o*2i8*pint. 

577a  bushels -8  tchetvcriks.  or 

2*099  hectolitres. 
Burmese  measures  of  capadty  de- 
pend on  the  teng  or  basket. 
Officially  a  basket  is  22^8-2 
cubic  inches,  but  the  teng  varies 
locally: — 
Akyab*a3  lb  of  rice. 
Bassdn  *  51  lb  of  rice. 
Moulmdn  "48  lb  of  rice. 
Rangoon  "■48  to  50  lb  of  rice. 


Burma 


Vat  . 

Vedrp 


Verchok .  .  . 
VerstatOrVent. 
Vierkanteroede . 
Viertd    . 

Viss  .     .     .     . 

*»  a  .... 
Wigtj?  .  .  . 
Wisse     .    .    . 

Yard       .     .     . 


Zac    .... 
Zer  (Persia).    See 
Zoll  .     .     .     . 


Siam. 
Siam  . 
Japan 

France 
India 

Arabia 
U.  States 
Denmark 

France 
Germany 

«        •         • 

Portugal 

Greece 

China 

Bulgaria 

China 

China 


Peru  . 

Spain 

A^ntina 

Portugal 

Holland 

Russia 

Bulgaria 

Russia 

Russia 

HolUnd 

Denmark 

Switzerland  . 

Rangoon 

Siam  .  .  . 
Netherlands . 
Netherlands. 

U.  Sutcs 
Meidco    .     . 

Netherlands . 
Cut. 
Switzerland  . 


V-iS"*- 


Zolotnik      .     .    Russia 


gallons. 
18-0301    litres* 3*9703   galls.- 

1-98  pecks. 
3-1315  yards. 
180   grains.     Legal   weight   of 

rupee. 
187-17  Ibav.  of  rice. 
3340  lbav.,alsoanettonof  aooolb. 
131-393  litres  fliquid  measure). 
'  139- 13 1  litres  (diy  measure). 

1 1000  Idlogrammes. 

1000  kilonammcs*  0*9843  ton. 
793-13  kilogrammes. 

30-536  cwt. 

18  pints  appnndmatdy. 
128-3  Idlogrammes. 
I -4 1  inch  rTreaty  measure). 
100-143  miles  "35  li,  baaed  on  the 
ch'inof  14*1  inches. 

33  inches. 

3-783  feet. 

3-841  feet. 

i*ii  metre. 

I  hectolitre. 

3-7056  jgalk>nB"*lO  Khtoffs,  or 

13*3  htres. 
13-8  Utres. 
1-75  inch. 
0-66288  mile. 
I  metric  are. 
i*7galloiL 
15  litres. 
3Mlbav. 

80  inches. 
I  gramme. 
I  metric  stere. 

|6  inches. 

838  oentimetrci. 

I  hectolitre. 

3i  soil -I  dedmetre.  OU  soil 
nearly  one  inch.  (See  also 
Pfund.) 

63-8306  grains,  or  96  dolL 

(H*  J.  C) 


WEIOBT-THROWINO,  tbe  atUetic  q>oit'of  hulling  heavy 
ireighU  either  for  distance  or  height  Lifting  and  throwing 
weightfl  of  different  kinds  have  always  been  popular  in  Great 
Britain,  cipedally  Scotland  and  Ireluid,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  particulariy  in  (jermany,  Switieriand  and  Austria- 
Hungaiy.    No  fonn  of  throwing  wdghti  is  induded  in  the 


British  Athletic  championship  programme,  althou^  "pottiBC 
the  shot "  iq.v.)  and  "  hammer-throwing  "  (f.«.)  mn  leoogiiied 
championship  events.  In  America  throwing  the  56-I1  vcid^ 
for  d^ance  bdongs  to  the  championship  progrunm&  It  «as 
once  a  common  event  in  Great  Britain  at  sJI  important  athkik 
meetings,  the  ordinary  slightly  com'cal  half-himdredveisht 
being  used  and  thrown  by  the  ring  attached  to  the  top;  tbe 
ring,  however,  was  awkward  to  grip,  and  « triangular  handle  vu 
afterwards  substituted.  In  America  the  s6-Vb  wcig|it  is  a  baO 
of  iron  or  lead  with  a  triangular  or  pear-«haped  handle.  Tbe 
weight  used  to  be  thrown  standing,  but  smce  1888  it  his  bea 
thrown  from  a  7-ft.  drde  with  a  raised  edge,  like  that  wed  for 
the  hanuner  and  shot  in  America. 

In  throwing  the  athlete  sunds  dightly  stoopiiw.  vHli  Ui  feet 
about  18  in.  apart  and  grasping  the  handle  with  both  hands  fffomt 
his  thighs.  Toe  weight  is  swung  round  and  back  paat  the  n^  k| 
as  far  as  possible,  then  up.  over  and  round  the  head,  as  m  the 
hammer-throw.  One  complete  swing  round  the  bead  is  laasB^ 
enough,  as  too  much  momentum  is  apt  to  throw  the  athlete  off  Iw 
balance.  •  The  weight  is  then  swung  round  together  with  the  vhole 
body  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  in  nammer-throwing.  The  athlete 
worKs  himself  to  the  front  of  the  drde  just  before  the  moaeat  d 
ddivery  and  begins  the  final  heave  with  his  back  towarda  thedbectka 
in  whidi  he  wisnes  to  throw  the  wdght.  This  heave  ia  acoompihbed 
by  completing  the  final  spin  of  the  oody.  giving  the  legs,  back  sad 
arms  a  vigorous  upward  movement  at  the  same  time,  ajid  fdhmisf 
the  wdght  through  with  the  uplifted  arms  as  it  leave*  the  haads, 
but  tabn^  care  not  rooventep  the  drde.  W^th  one  hand  a  snwotkr 
swing  can  be  made  but  much  less  power  i^tplied.  In  throwinf  far 
height  the  athlete  stands  beside  the  high-jump  uprights  and  casts  the 
weight  over  the  cross-piece,  making  the  swing. and  spin  ia  a  man 
vertical  direction  with  a  heave  upward  at  the  moment  of  dcfivoY- 
Throwing  for  hd^ht  and  with  one  hand  were  formerly  events  ia  cm 
American  duimpionahip  programme,  but  have  been  diacoatiaiied. 
The  record  for  throwing  the  56- lb  wdght  for  heisfat  is  15  ft.  61  ia^ 
made  by  the  American-Irishman  J.  S.  Mitcfadl.  The  recora  far 
distance,  38  ft  8  in.,  was  made  in  J907  by  the  American-IrishBaa 
John  FUfaagan.  In  throwing  weights  huge  and  heavy  men  have  sa 
advantue  over  small,  brute  streiwth  oeing  the  chid  raqqisite. 
while  a  heavy  body  makes  a  better  fulcrum  while  revolving  thaa  s 
light  one. 

WBI-HAI-WEI,  a  British  naval  and  coaling  sUtioB,  co  the 
N.E.  coast  o(  the  Shan-tung  peninsula,  China,  about  40  a.  £. 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Chirfu  and  115  m.  from  Port  Arthur:  It 
was  formeriy  a  Chinese  naval  sution  strongly  fortified,  but  was 
captured  by  tbe  Japanese  in  February  1895,  and  occupied  by  that 
troops  untfl  May  1898,  pending  the  payment  of  the  iademuty. 
Port  Arthur  having  in  the  spring  of  that  year  been  acqaied  bv 
tbe  Russian  government  under  a  lease  frmn  China,  a  rinSar 
lease  was  granted  of  Wei-hai-wd  to  the  British  govcraDCBt, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  the  British  iect 
took  possession,  the  flag  being  hoisted  on  the  34th  of  May  1898. 
No  period  was  fixed' for  the  termination  of  the  lease,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  should  continue  so  long  as  Ruada  oontinned 
to  hold  Port  Arthur.  The  lease  of  Port  Arthur  having  been 
ceded  to  Japan  in  September  1905,  the  British  lease  of  Wci-hai- 
wd  was  made  to  run  for  as  long  as  Japan  held  Bort  Arthur. 

The  harbour,  is  formed  by  an  idaxui  named  lia-kung-tso 
running  east  and  west  across  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay,  leavfog 
an  entrance  at  each  end.  Towards  the  mainland  the  water 
shoals,  and  the  best  anchorage  is  under  the  ke  of  the  isbad. 
The  native  dty  is  walled,  and  has  a  population  of  about  wax 
The  chief  port  is  named  Port  Edwarid;  it  has  good  amlorafr 
with  a  depth  of  45  ft.  of  water.  The  leased  area  oonprises, 
besides  the  harbour  and  island,  a  bdt  of  the  malnlani  lo 
English  miles  wide,  skirting  the  whole  length  of' the  bay.  IV 
coast  line  of  the  bay  is  some  10  m.,  and  the  area  thus  lessed 
extends  to  385  aq.  in.  Witliin  this  area  Great  Britain  has  ezdv- 
sive  jurisdiction,  and  is  represented  by  a  ooouoissioocr  under 
the  colonial  office;  and  has,  beddes,  the  right  to  ctect  fortifica- 
tions, station  troops  and  take  any  other  measures  neoesaiy 
for  defendve  purposes  at  any  points  on  or  near  the  coast  is 
that  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  xai*  40'  £.  Within  that  aoae. 
which  covers  x  505  sq.  m.,  (Chinese  administration  is  not  intciiercd 
with,  but  no  troops  other  than  Chinese  and  British  are  aDo«td 
there.  The  territory  consists  of  rugged  hHls  rising  to  1600  ft 
and  well-cultivated  vaUeys.    The  hOls  also,  as  far  as  poflUe. 
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are  tcmced  for  cultivation  and  in  some  instances  are  planted 
with  dwarf  pine  and  scrub  oak.  It  contains  some  310  villages 
and  a  population  of  about  150,000.  Chinese  war-vessels  are 
at  liberty  to  use  the  ancfaoragei  notwithstanding  the  lease; 
and  Chinese  jurisdiction  may  continue  to  be  exercised  within  the 
willed  dty  of  Wei-hai-wci;  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  military 
requirements.  Wei-hai-wei  was  made  the  headquarters  of  a 
native  Chinese  regiment  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  organizecl 
and  led  by  British  officers;  but  this  regiment  was  disbanded  in 
IQ03.  Wei-hai-wei  is  used  by  the  China  squadron  as  a  sana- 
torium and  exercising  ground.  Its  excellent  climate  attracts 
many  viutors.  Wei-hal-wei  being  a  free  port  no  duties. of  any 
kind  are  collected  there.  The  import  trade  consists  of.  timber, 
maize,  paper,  crockery,  sugar,  tobacco,  kerosene  oil,  &c.  Gold 
has  been  fotuid  in  the  territory,  and  silver,  tin,  lead  and  iron 
are  said  to  exist.  In  each  of  the  years  igoj-igoQtheexpenditure 
exceeded  the  revenue  (about  $70,000  in  1 909-1910),  deficits 
being  made. good  by  grants  from  the  British  parliament. 

IIILBURO.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lahn,  just  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Weil,  50  m.  N.E.  from  Coblens  by  the  rail- 
way to  Giesacn.  Pop.  (1905)  3828.  The 'old.  town,  built  on  and 
around  a  rocky  hiU  almost  encircled  by  the  river,  contains  a 
castle  of  the  i6th  century,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  later  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Luxemburg. 
It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  former, 
the  Stadtkircbe,  containing  the  burial  vaults  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau,  a  gymnasium  and  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
industries  include  wool-spinning,  mining,  tanning  and  dyeing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Merenberg 
and  Frcienfels.  Weilburg  was  in  the  xithcentiiry  the  property 
of  the  bishops  of  Worms,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  From  1555  to  1816  it  was  the  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau-Weilburg,  a  branch  of  this  house. 

See  C.  C.  Spielmann.  Pikrer  dwek  WeiUmft  und  Umtebung 
(%'etlburv.  1894) ;  and  CetchuhU  dtr  Sfadt  und  Herrsckafi  Weilburg 
(WeUburg.  1896). 

WEIXAR,  a  dty  of  Germany,  the  capitid  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  6n 
the  Ilm,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Saale,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Leipzig 
and  141  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  oh  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Bebra 
and  Frankfon-on-Main,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  lines  to 
Jena,  Gera  and  Berka  and  Rastenberg.  Pop.  (1885)  21,565, 
(1905)  31  tt2i.  Weimar  owes  its  importance  not  to  any  industrial 
dcvdopment,  which  the  grand-dukes  discourage  within  the 
limits  of  their  ResidenXt  but  to  its  intimate  association  with  the 
classical  period  of  German  literature,  which  earned  for  it  the 
title  of  the  "  poets'  city  "  and  *'  the  German  Athens."  Thie 
folden  age  of  Weimar,  covered  ^  the  reign  of  Charles  Augustus 
(f.)  from  1775  to  1838,  has  Idt  an  indelible  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  its  classical  associations  and  of  modem  improve- 
ments, Wdmar  still  retains  much  of  its  medieval  character. 
The  walb  survive,  indeed,  only  in  isolated  fragments,  but  the 
narrow  winding  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
narfcet-place  surrounded  by  houses  with  high-pitched  gables 
and  roofs  are  very  picturesque.  OF  the  churches  the  Stadtkircke 
^parish  church),  of  which  Herder  became  pastor  in  1776,  is  a 
Gothic  building  dating  from  about  1400,  but  much  altered  in 
detail  under  "  classical "  influences.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Saxe- Weimar,  including  those  of  the 
dector  Jdm  Frederick  the  Blagnanimous  and  his  wife,  and  of 
Duke  Bcmhard  of  Weimar,  a  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  altar-piece  b  a  triptych,  the  centre-piece  representing  the 
Crucifixion;  beside  the  cross  Luther  is  represented,  with  the  open 
Bible  m  his  hand,  while  the  blood  from  the  pierced  side  of  the 
^viour  pours  on  to  his  head.  The  picture  is  regarded  as  the 
nisterpieoe  of  Lucsf  Cranach  (f.v.),  who  lived  for  a  time  at 
Weimar,  in  the  Brttck'sckesHaus  on  the  market-place.  In  front 
<4  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Herder,  whose  house  still  serves  as 
^  panonage.  The  other  church,  the  Jakobs-  or  Hofkirche 
(court  church)  is  also  ancient;  its  disused  churchyard  contains 


the  graves  of  Lucas  Cranach.  and  Musaeus.  Tlie  most  important 
building  in  Weimar  is  the  palace,  a  huge  structure  forming  three 
sides  <tf  a  quadranj^e,  erects  (X789-X803)  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Goethe,  on  the  ate  of  one  burned  down  in  1774. 
A  remnant  of  the  old  palace,  with  a  tower,  survives.  The  interior 
is  ve^  fine,  and  in  one  of  the  wings  is  a  series  of  rooms  dedicated 
to  the  poets  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland,  with  appro- 
priate mural  paintings.  Of  more  interest,  however,  is  the  house 
in  which  Goethe  himself  lived  from  178a  to  1832.  It  was  built 
by  the  duke  as  a  surprise  present  for  the  poet  on  his  return  from 
his  Italian  tour,  and  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  palace  of  art 
and  luxury.  It  has  therefore  a  double  interest,  as  the  home  of 
the  poet,  and  as  a  complete  example  of  a  German  nobleman's 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  thie  furniture  and 
fittings  (in  Goethe's  study  and  bedroom  down  to  the  smallest 
details)  remaining  as  they  were  when  the  poet  diedi  The  house 
is  built  round  a  quadrangle,  in  which  is  the  coach-house  with 
Goethe's  coach,  and  has  a  -beautifxd,  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  interior,  apart  from  the  scientific  and  art  collections  made  by 
Goethe,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
furnishing.  The  Goethe-Schiller  Museum,  as  it  is  now  called, 
stands  isolated,  the  adjoining  houses  having  been  pulled  down 
to  avoid  risk  of  fire. 

Of  more  pathetic  interest  is  the  SchUUrk/auSt  in  the  Sckitter- 
strassCf  containing  the  humble  rooins  in  which  Schiller  lived  and 
died.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  town  is,  indeed,  dominated 
by  the  memory  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose  bronze  statues,  by 
sQetschei,  grouped  on  one  pedestal  (unveiled  in  1857)  stand  in 
front  of  the  theatre.  The  theatre,  built  under  Goethe's  super- 
intendence in  2825,  memorable  in  the  history  of  art  not  only  for 
its  associations  wiUi  the  golden  age  of  German  drama,  but  as 
having  witnessed  the  first  performances  of  many  of  Wagner's 
i^>eras  and  other  notable  stage  pieces,  was  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  a  new  building  in  1907.  The  most  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  Goethe's  genius  in  the  town  is,  however,  the  park,  laid 
out  in  the  informal  "  English  "  style,  without  enclosure  of  any 
kind.  Of  Goethe's  classic  "  conceits  "  which  it  contains,  the  stone 
altar  round  which  a  serpent  climbs  to  eat  the  votive  bread  upon 
it,  inscribed  to  the  "genius  hujus  loci,"  is  the  most  famous. 
Just  outside  the  borders  of  the  park,  beyond  the  Ilm,  is  the 
"  garden  house,"  a  simple  wooden  cottage  with  a  high-pitched 
roof,  in  which  Goethe  tised  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Finally,  in  the  Cemetery  is  the  grand  ducal  family  vault,  in  which 
Goethe  and  Schiller  also  lie,  side  by  side. 

Wieland,  who  came  to  Weimar  in  177a  as  the  duke's  tutor,  is  also 
commemorated  by  a  statue  (1857).  and  his  houae  is  indicated  by  a 
tablet.  The  town  has  been  embelliabed  by  several  other  statues, 
includiiig  those  of  Charles  Augustus  (1875);  Lucas  Cranach  (1886J; 
Marie  Seibach  (1889);  the  composer  Hummel  (18^3)*  and  Franz 
liszt  (1904).  •  Among  the  other  prominent  buUdinn  in  Weimar  are 
the  Cranes  Sckhss  (i8th  century),  containing  a  library  of  aoo^ooo 
volumes  and  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  busts  and  literary 
and  other  curiosities;  the  old  ducal  dower-house.  (WiUumspalais); 
the  museum,  built  in  1 863-1 868  in  ihc  Benaissance  stvle  with  some 
old  masters  and  Preller's  famous  mural  painting  illustratihg  the 
Odyssey.  In  1806  the  Goethe-Schiller  Archiv,  an  imposing  building 
on  the  wooded  neiKht  above  the  Um,  containing  MSS.  by  Goethe, 
Schiller.  Herder,  Wieland,  Immermann,  Frits  Reuter,  MOrike,  Otto 
Ludwiff  and  others,  was  opened.  Weimar  possesses  also  archaeo- 
logical? ethnographical  and  natural  science  collections  and  the 
Liszt  Museum  (in  the  gardener's  house  in  the  park,  for  many  years 
the  fnusician's  heme).  Among  the  educational  establishments  are 
a  gymnasium,  and  Realsckule,  the  SopkiensHft  (a  large  school  for 
gins  of  the  better  class,  founded  by  the  srand-ducbess  Sophia), 
the  grand-ducal  school  of  art.  geographical  institutes,  a  technical 
school,  commercial  school,  music  school,  teachen'  seminaries,  and 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums.  An  English  church  was  opened 
in  1^99.  There  are  a  few  industries,  printing,  tanning  and  cloth- 
weaving. 

Various  points  in  the  environs  of  Weimar  are  also  interesting  from 
their  associations.  A  broad  avenue  of  chestnuts,  about  2  m.  in 
length,  leads  southwards  from  the  town  to  thegrand-ducal  chateau 

>  To  be  strictly  accurate,  they  thus  remained  until  the  death  of 
Goethe's  last  descendant  in  1884.  The  house,  which  had  been  left 
to  the  grand-duke  for  the  nation,  was  then  found  to  be  so  structurally 
rotten  that  the  interior  had  to  be  largely  reconstructed.  Everything 
was.  however,  replaced  in  the  exact  position  it  had  previously 
occupied. 
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of  BeWedere.  in  th6  gardens  of  which  the  open-air  theatre,  used  in 
Goethe's  day,  still  exists.  To  the  north-east,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  town,  are  the  tiny  chAteau  and  oark  of  Tiefurt, 
on  the  banlcs  of  the  Ilm,  the  scene  of  many  pastoral  court  revels  in 
the  past.  To  the  north-west  is  the  Ettersberg,  with  the  Ettcrsburg, 
a  chftteau  which  was  another  favourite  resort  of  Charles  Augustus 
and  his  friends.. . 

The  history  of  Weimar,  apart  from  its  asaodatibn  with  Charles 
Augustus  and  his  court,  is  of  little  general  interest.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  existed  so  early  as  the  Qth  century.  Till  1x40  it 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  OrlamUnde;  it  then  feU  to  Albert  the 
Bear  and  the  descendants  of  his  second  son.  In  2247  Otto  III. 
founded  a  separate  Weimar  line  of  counts.  In  1345  it  became 
a  fief  of  the  Uindgraves  of  Thuringia,  to  whom  it  escheated  in 
X385  with  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Otto  III.  At  the  partition 
of  Saxony  in  X485  Weimar,  with.  Thuringia,  fdl  to  the  elder, 
Ernestine,  branch  of  the  Saxon  house  of  Wettin,  and  has  been  the 
continuous  residence  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  dukes  of  this 
line  since  X  573.  Under  Charles  Augustus  Weimar  became  a 
centre  of  Liberalism  as  well  as  of  art.  It  had  previously  narrowly^ 
escaped  absorption  by  Napoleon,  who  passed  through  the  town 
during  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
in  x8o6,  and  was  oify  dissuaded  from  abolishing  the  duchy  by 
the  tact  and  courage  of  the  duchess  Louisa. 

The  traditions  of  Charles  Augustus  were  well  piaintained  by 
his  grandson,  the  grand-duke  Charles  Alexander  (1818-1901), 
whose  statue  now  stands  in  the  Kaflsplatz.  The  grand-duk^'s 
connexion  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Holland — ^his  mother 
was  a  Russian  grand-duchess  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Louisa  (1824- 
1897),  a  princess  of  the  Netherlands — ^tended  to  ^vc  the  Weimar 
society  a  cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  grand-duke  devoted 
himself  largely  to  encouraging  men  of  intellect,  whether  Germans 
or  foreigners,  who  came  to  visit  or  to  settle  in  the  town.  The  art 
school,  founded  by  him  in  X848,  has  had  a  .notable  series  of 
eminent  painters  «mong  its  professors,  including  Preller,  Bdcklin, 
Kalckreuth,  Max.  Schmidt,  Pauwels,  Hcumann,  Verlat  and 
Th6dy.  Under  the  patronage  of  Charles  Alexander,  also, 
Weimar  became  a  famous  musical  centre,  principally  owing 
to  the  presence  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  from  X848  to  x886  made 
Weimar  his  principd  place  of  residence.  Other  notable  con- 
ductors of  the  Weimar  theatre  orchestra  were  Eduard  Lassen 
and  Richard  Strauss. 

See  SchOlI,  Weimar* s  Meriwardigheiten  einst  undjeta  (Weimar, 
1857);  Springer,  Weimar's  kUusische  Sldtten  (Berlin,  1868); 
Ruland,  Die  Sch&tze  des  Goethe  Natumal-Museums  in  Weimar 
(Weimar  and  Leipzig,  X887};  Francke,  Weimar  itnd  Umgebungen 
Urd  cd..  Weimar,  1900);  Kuhn,  Weimar  in  WffrtundBil4U^htd.i 
Jena,  1905). 

.  WEINHEIIf  f  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 

pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bcrgstrasse  at  the  foot  of  the  Odenwald, 

XX  m.  N.  of  Heidelberg  by  the  railway  to  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Pop.  (1905)  12,560.    It  is  still  in  part  surrounded  by  the  ruins 

of  its  ancient  walls.    The  (jothlc  town  hall;  the  ruins  of  the 

castle  of  Windeck  and  the  modem  caslle  of  the  counts  of  Berck- 

heim;  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  and  three  churches  are 

the  principal  buildings.    The  town  has  various  manufactures, 

notably  leather,  machinery  and  soap,  and  cultivates  fruit  and 

wine.    It  is  a  favourite  climatic  health  resort  and  a  great  tourist 

centre  for  excursions  in  the  Odenwald  range.     Weinheim  is 

mentioned  in  chronicles  as  early  as  the  8lh  century,  when  it  was 

a  fief  of  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  X4ih 

century.    In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  wa^  several  times  taken 

and  plundered,  and  its  fortifications  dismantled. 

See  Hegewald,  Der  Luftkurort  Weinkeim  an  der  Bergstrasse  (Wein- 
heirti,  1895);  Ackcrroann,  Fuhrer  durck  Weinkeim  und  Umgelmng 
(Weinheim.  189^);  and  Zinkgr&f,  Bilder  aus  der  GeschickU  der 
Stadt  Weiniieim  (Weinheim,  1904). 

WEIRSBERO.  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
WUrttemberg,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Sulm,  5  m.  E.  from 
Heilbroim  by  the  railway  to  Crailsheim.  Pop.  (1905)  3097.  It 
has  an  ancient  Romanesque  church,  a  monument,  to  the  re- 
former Oecolampadius  (q.v.),  and  a  sdiool  of  viticulture,  which 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  Schlossberg 
above  the  town  Ue  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Weibertreu,  and  at 


its  foot  is  the  house  once  inhabited  by  Justlnus  Koner  (ft), 
with  a  public  garden  and  a  monument  to  the  poeu 

The  German  king  Conrad  III.  defeated  Count  Wdf  \1.  o{ 
Bavaria  near  Weinsberg  in  December  1 140,  and  took  the  ton, 
which  later  became  a  free  imperial  dty.  In  1331  it  joinrd  the 
league  of  the  Swabian  cities,  but  was  taken  by  the  doUcsIb 
X440  and  sold  to  the  elector  palatine,  thus  losing  its  libertks. 
It  was  burnt  in  X525  as  a  punishment  for  the  atiodtics  am- 
mitted  by  the  revolted  peasants.  The  famous  legend  of  Wdfaer* 
treu  ("  women's  faithfulness  "),  immortalized  in  a  ballsd  bf 
Chamisso,  is  connected  with  the  siege  of  1 140,  altboo^  the  stoiy 
is  told  of  other  pkces.  It  is  said  that  Conrsd  III.  allowed  tk 
women  to  leave  the  town  with  whatever  they  could  carry,  vhat* 
upon  they  came  out  with  their  husbands  on  their  baCks. 

See  Bernhcim, "  Die  Sage  von  den  trcuen  Weibero  zu  WctnsbRg  " 
(in  the  Forschungen  tur  deutscken  Cesckickte,  vol.  xv.,  (}d(tb^& 
1875);  Merk,  GesekiekU  der  SUidt  Weinsberg  ttnd  ikrer  Burg  Wnier- 
treu  (Heilbronn.  x88o),      

WBIR,  ROBERT  WALTER  (1803-1889),  American  poruaii 
and  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  New  Rochelle,  New  YorL 
on  the  x8th  of  June  1803.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  was  ekcud 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  X829,  and  was  teacher  ol 
drawing  at  the  United  States  Miliury  Academy  at  West  hast 
in  X834-1846,  and  professor  of  drawing  there  in  K846-1876. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  ist  of  May  xSSg.  AiDoef  bis 
better-known  works  are:  "  The  Embaitation  of  the  lilgnBS* 
(in  the  rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  D  C), 
"  Landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson  ";  *'  Evening  of  the  Crudiisim", 
"  Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca  ";  **  Our  Lard  o> 
the  Mount  of  Olives  "; "  Virgil  and  Dante  crossing  the  Styx,**  tad 
several  portraits,  now  at  West  Point,  and  '*  Peace  and  War  "  ffi 
the  Chapel  there. 

His  son,  John  Fergdson  Weir  (b.  1841),  painter  and  scnlptor, 
became  a  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Devgn  is  1866, 
and  was  made  director  of  the  Yale  University  Art  School  in  xttiS- 
Another  son,  Julian  Alden  Weix  (b.  X852),  studied  under  bb 
father,  and  under  J.  L.  G^r6me,  and  became  a  disttagaisbed 
portrait,  figure  and  landscape  painter.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1877,  and  becaiae 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (x886)  and  of  the 
Ten  American  Painters,  New  York. 

WEIR  (from  O.  Eng.  loer,  a  dam;  cognate  with  weriam,  to 
defend,  guard;  cf.  Ger.  Wekrt  defence),  a  barri»  placed  acxosi 
livers  to  raise  the  water-level  for  catching  fish,  lor  miOs,  ka 
navigation  or  for  irrigation,  the  discharge  of  the  river  takiag 
place  over  the  crest  or  through  opem'ngs  made  for  the  purpose. 
Rough  weirs,  formed  of  stakes  and  twigs,  were  erected  aoos 
En^sh  rivers  in  Saxon  times  for  holding  up  the  water  and 
catching  fish,  and  fish-traps,  with  iron-wire  medics  and  ed 
baskets,  are  still  used  sometimes  at  weirs.  Weirs  are  esKntial 
for  raising  the  head  of  water  for  water-wheels  at  mills,  and  for 
diverting  some  of  the  fiow  of  a  river  into  irrigation  canals; 
but  they  have  received  their  greatest  and  mosl  varied  exteDsioa 
in  the  canalization  of  rivers  for  navigation.  There  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  weirs,  namely,  solid  weirs,  draw-door  vtifs, 
including  regulating  sluices  for  irrigation,  and  nnovable  uat%, 
which-  retain  the  water  above  them  for  navigaticw  during  the 
low  stage  of  the  river,  and  can  be  lowered  or  nanoved  so  as  to 
leave  the  channel  quite  open  in  flood-time. 

Solid  Weirs. — ^The  simplest  form  of  weir  is  a  solid,  watqtigkt  iam 
of  firm  earthwork  or  rubble  stone,  faced  with  stone  pitthinf^  vkh 
cribs  filled  with  rubble,  with  fascine  mattresses  weighted  vHb  sfvr. 
or  with  masonry,  and  protected  from  undermining  by^  sheet  ptli^ 
or  one  or  more  rows  of  well  foundations.  These  weirs,  if  K^idlr 
constructed,  possess  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  strvH^h  snd 
durability,  and  require  no  superintendence.  They,  however.  U^fc 
up  the  river  channel  to  the  extent  of  their  height,  and  cociseqoe«ly 
raise  the  flood-level  above  them.  This  serious  defect  of  solid  ««ir% 
where  the  riparian  lands  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  inundatioos,  can 
be  slightly  mitigated  by  keeping  down  the  crest  of  the  wer  aoaw' 
what  below  the  required  level,  and  then  rsisins  the  water- kvd  as 
the  low  stage  of  the  river  by  placing  a  row  of  punks  aloqg  the  top 
of  the  weir. 

Waste  weirs  resemble  ordinary  solid  weirs  in  providing  f*  ^ 
surplus  discharge  from  a  reservoir  of  an  impounded  river  or  noonaia 
stream  over  their  crest ;  but  in  reality  they  form  pan  of  a 
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foeryoir  'dam  for  ftoring  op  water  for  water«ipply  or  irrigation, 
kept  purposely  kywcr  than  the  rest  of  the  dam  to  allow  the  excew 
of  water  to  escape  down  the  vaUcy  (see  WATBK-Surn.Y). 

Dram  door  WlHrs, — ^The  discharge  of  a  river  at  a  weir  can  be 
icgulated  as  required  and  consideiably  increased  in  flood-time  bv 
intTodudny  a  series  of  openings  in  the  centre  of  a  k^  weir,  witn 
sluice-gates  or  panels  which  slide  in  grooves  at  the  sides  of  upright 
frsnacs  or  masonry  piera  erected  at  convenient  intervals  apart. 


Fig.  1 4 — Liftiog-gate  War  and  Foot-bridge  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 

and  whidi  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  deured  from  a  foot-bridge. 
This  arranfement  has  been  provided  at  several  weirs  on  the  Thames, 
to  affocd  control  of  the  flood  discharge,  and  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
iaandatioos;  the  luvest  of  these  composite  weirs  on  that  river  is 
at  the  tidal  limit  at  Teddington,  where  the  two  central  bays,  with  a 
total  Icn^  of  242^  ft.,  are  dosied  by  thirty-five  draw-doors  sliding 
between  iron  frames  supporting  a  foot-bridge,  from  which  the  doora 
an  raised  by  a  winch.<^  Ordinary  dnw-doors,  sliding  in  grooves  of 
^  moderate   nze   and   raised 


against  a  small  head  of  water, 
can  be  readily  worked  In 
^te  of  the  friction  of  the 
sides  of  the  doon  against 
their  supports;  but  with 
large  draw-doMS  and  a  con- 
siderable head,  the  friction 
of  the  surfaces  in  contact 
offers  a  serious  impediment 
in  raising  them.  This  fric- 
tion has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  making  the  draw- 
doors,  or  sluioe-jiates,  slide 
on  each  side  against  a  verti- 
cal row  of  froe-rollers  sus- 
pended by  an  encircling 
chain;  aiid  the  working 
is  much  facilitated  by 
counterpoiring  the  doors. 
By  these  arrangements  the 
large  draw-door  weir  acrom 
the  Tkamcs  at  lUdimood,  withthree  ^ns  of  66  ft.  closed  by 
lifting  doors,  eadi  la  ft.  high  and  we^hing  33  tons,  can  be  fully 
opened  in  seven  minutes  bv  two  men  raisinKcach  door  from  the 
arched  doable  foot-brid^  (figs.  1,  2  and  3).  ^liis  weir  retains  the 
river  above  it  at  half-tide  level,  in  order  to  cover  the  mud-banks 
which  had  been  bared  at  low  tide  between  Richmond  and  Teddington 
by  the  lowering  of  the  low-water  level,  owingto  the  removal  of 

ia  the  river  beknr.     The  weir  is  raised 


Fus.  2.-^Mechaiusm  of  Lifting-gate, 
Richmond. 


Fig.  3.— Plan  of  Works  at  Rk'hmond. 

out  of  the  river  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  on  its  lower  tide  has 
risen  to  half-tide  level,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tide  up  to  Teddington  above  that  level,  and  is  not  lowered 
till  the  tkfe  has  fallen  again  to  the  same  levd.  In  order  that 
ttc  doors  when  raised  may  not  impede  the  view  under  the  arches, 

*  L.  F.  Vemon-Haroourt,  JUoers  ami  Canals,  2nd  edition,  p.  1 14, 
and  plate  liL  figs.  15  and  16. 


the  doors  are  rotated  automatically  at  the  top  by  grooves  at 
the  sides  of  the  piers,  to  as  to  assume  a  horisontal  position  and 
pass  out  of  sight  in  the  central  space  between  the  two  foot-ways 
(fig.  a).  The  barrage  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  delu.  and  the 
regulating  sluices  across  the  Nile  at  Assiut  and  Esna  in  Upper 
Egypt  below  Assuan,  are  examples  of  draw-door  weirs,  with  their 
numerous  openings  closed  bv  sluice-gates  sliding  on  free  rollers, 
which  control  the  dischai;ge  of  water  from  the  river  for  irrigation. 

Mooabit  Weirs. — There  are  three  main  types  of  movable  wein, 
namely  frame  weirs,  shutter  wein  and  drum  wein,  which,  however, 
present  several  variations  in  their  arrangements. 

The  ordinary  form  of  frame  wdr  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  frames 
placed  across  a  river  end  on  to  the  current,  between  3  and  4  ft. 
apart,  hinged  to  a  masoiuy  apron  on  the  bed  of  the 
nver  and  carrying  a  foot-bridge  alons  the  top,  from  which 
the  actual  barrier,  resdi^  against  tne  frames  and  cross- 
ban  at  the  top  and  a  sill  at  tne  bottom,  is  put  into  place  or  removed 
for  closing  or  opening  the  weir.  The  bazner  was  originally  formed 
of  a  number  of  long 


souare    wooden 
wnlch  could  be 


span 
idily 

handled  by  one  man, 
being  Inclined  slightly 
from  the  vertical  and 
placed  close  together  for 
shutting  the  weir;  but 
pands  M  wood  or  slieet- 
iron  closing  the  space 
between  adjacent 
frames  and  sliding  in 
grooves  at  the  sides, 
and  rolling-up  curtains 
composed  of  a  series  of 
horisontal  wooden  laths 
connected  by  leathern 
hinges,  have  also  been 


Fig.  4.~Needle  Weir,  River  Moldau. 


employed.  The  needle  weir,  so  called  from  the  long,  slender  span 
being  termed  aifKtUer  in  France,  had  the  merit  of  simplicity 
ia  its  earilest  form;  and  by  means  of  some  ingenious  contrivances, 


comprising  a  hook,  winch,  lever  and  rotating  bar,  for  assisting  the 
weir-keepen  in  placing  and  releasing  the  needles,  th«  system  has  oeen 
applied  successfully  to  the  wein  <m  greater  hdght  required  on  the 
Mouse,  the  Main  and  the  Moklau  uig.  4).  The  needle  weir  has, 
however,  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  United  States 
across  the  Big  Sandy  river  at  Louisa,  where,  instead  of  needles 
3  to  4  in.  square,  beams  12  in.  square  and  i8f  ft.  long  have  been 
resorted  to,  provided  with  a  sted  eye  at  the  top  and  a  nng  near  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  enable  them  to  be  worked  (fig.  5).  The  needles 
are  put  in  place  one  by  one  against  the  raised  frames,  or  trestles,  by 
a  dmick  on  a  barge  kfting  them  by  thdr  ring,  whilst  a  man  on  tM 
foot-bridge,  taking  hold  of  the  eye  at  the  top,  arranges  them  in 
poution  dose  together.  The  wdr  Is  opened  by  joining  the  needles 
of  each  bay  by  a  chain  passed  through  the  eyes  at  tne  top  and  a 
Une  of  wire  through 
the  central   rings,   so  ^ 

that  when  released  at  1 

the  top  by  the  tilting  I 

of  the  escape  bar  by  I 

the  derrick,  they  float 
down  as  a  laft,  and  are 
caught  by  a  man  in  a 
boat,  or,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  strong,  thev  ut^ 
drawn  to  the  banlc  by 
a    rope    attached    to 


them 
their 


f 


previously  to 
release.  The 
of  this  weir 
are,  as  usual,  hinged 
to  the  apron,  so  that 
in  flood-time  they  can 

be  completdy  lowered     Fig.  5.— Spar  Weir,  Louisa,  Big  Sandy 
into  a  recess  across  the  River,  USA. 

apron    by    means    of 

cnains  actuated  by  a  winch,  leaving  the  channd  perfectly  open  for 
the  discharge  of  floods  and  lor  the  passage  of  vessels  when  the  lock, 
is  submerged*  Whereas,  however,  ordinary  frames  placed  nearer 
together  than  thdr  hdght  overlap  one  another  when  lowered  on  to 
the  apron,  the  tnfltles  of  the  Louisa  weir  lie  clear  of  each  other 
quite  flat  on  the  apron. 

The  frame  wdr  closed  by  sliding  panels  or  rolling-up  curtains 
„g.  6)  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  panels  or  laths  can  be 
Jminished  in  thickness  towards  the  top  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
water-pressure;  whereas  the  needles,  bein^  of  uniform  cross-section. 
have  to  be  made  stout  enough  to  sustain  the  maximum  bottom 
pressure. 

An  objection  has  occanonally  been  urged  against  frames  to^'ered 
on  to  the  bed  of  a  river  that  they  are  liable  to  be  covered  oyer  by 
detritus  or  drift  brought  down  by  floods,  and  consequently  are 
subject  to  injury  or  impediments  in  being  raised.    In  order  to 


(fig. 
dim] 
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nn  ol  iMiiik  *nd  ikveI  :  bul  it  wu 

„  , .„  ,  mrcin  on  IK  lows  Seine  under  quite 

'-  diflennt  ccmdllieu  (If.  t)-  The  Inas  hug  vertically 
a  th*  bocunn  ol  the  onAead  bcldn,  and  reit  acaluc  a  lill  at 
;  bottoiB  when  Ibe  wet-  '-  ' — '—   ■•■ ' —  " 

—i  (raaa  bdnf  eloecd  be 

or  iJidlai  fttaeU.  which  at 


Fio.  S^FniH  Weir  with  Rolliiig-up  Curtala.  Pod  ViUei,  Lower 

up  the  curuiiu.  and  then  lifliiv  the  hi 

potitioii  under  the  overhead  bridge  by 

a  irinch  on  the  bridge.    Thi»  cyfttcm,  which  has  been  tmployed  lor 

the  loweM  weir  on  the  Molditi,  and  lor  ■  weir  at  the  upper  end  ot  Ibe 


wellaiaii 


mcriuof:    ' 

ID    Aood-til 


and  floating  ke.  aa 


.  On  the  ndier  hand,  it 
invoivea  tne  CKpciue  oi  a  wiae  looc-nnoge  for  railing  tha  frasiee» 
and  wide  and  high  river  pien.  apccially  Lor  the  navigable  pattea 
whcTT  tbc  bridge  hula  be  railed  high  enough  to  aHord  the  regulation 
headway  lor  veheIi  II  the  higheB  navigable  Aood-level  (fw.  J),  to 
thai  in  adoption  ibould  be  tcsricted  to  poKliona  where  the  an- 


,  p.  131  and  pUtc  iv.  h(.  ly 


Ibe  Ohio.  loinvenicfllL  howwin.  ia  the  hut- 
jduced  in  tlte  United  Sum.  oh  ol  ihi  bni 
own  in  fig.  S.  wber^  the  paaa  ol  a  wm  Kili. 
lil^  deoed,  opened  or  partia^  opened  aadrr  a 


in  ^I^Belgium  widScIjnlud  Suta.^^^uT'a  n 
-  ot  inn  ihuicen  turaini  oo  a  borinital  axli  a  ink  il 
itre  ol  prewDT,  bam>  by  an  iron  treale  at  the  bKk  <*  < 
.  ...  ...  which  ia  hinged  Co  the  apron  of  the  vciri  and  vwpo 

when  railed  by  an  iron  wop  reeling  agaioK  an  irtM  Aoe  lun 
00  the  apron  ^Gg,  9).    Tlie  weir  ii  opened  by  rdeuav  ihf 
prapi  Irom  tlwir  ihoca.  either  by  a  lideway*  pull  of 
wiifa  prvjeoting  teclh  laid  dd  the  apron  and  worlv]  i 


'fO. 


ottom  oiuw  ihultpra:  the  uniupp ._  _. _  , 

at  on  the  apron  on  the  lop  ol  the  propa.  ai  ibown  by  dl 
1  fig.  9.  Tbe  weir  ia  raiaed  again  by  pulliiia  up  the  Ai 
□riionial  poaidoo  by  tlieir  bottom  chaina  imn  a  icMcij 


and  ahutfn  iiD 


The  diadiar 

effected  ehlier  by  ^niaBy  ti| 


1  tike  propa  which  an  rndaccd  in  tlieir  ahoe^  Tha  diarhaige  it 
weir  whilil  ft  la  niaed  la  effected  ehher  by  p — =-"--  -— — 
ie  of  tbe  ahuttcra  by  chain*  from  a  foot^iridgc. 


,_  ;si 

foot-bridge  greatly  laciiitatei  the 
itter  veir*.  and  abo  aidj  the  le- 


.  away,  and  (bcrclore  boali  nuK  be  rdied  ca  he 
Reded  acn»  (hallow,  regulating  putea  tm  iht 
lE;'lllil:™^r^fceT"t.^'^a"'  ""^ 

:  dighUy  laigB  lowc  paSbk 


.   The  unighi.  upper  paddki  I 
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idofiMif  r«  cla^Bi  the  liaibn  pam  atonpidc  ihc  nndlc 
ybcfd  Bcroat  ibe  Mlill.  with  a  linfflc  upprr  paddle  3^4  ft.  lon„ 
jfi,  7  in.  hif  h  ia  tvch  cue:  and  a  ailJ  br^n  drum  wnrnA  crectfd 
about  Che  mmm  time  for  ckwn^  the  luvigabk  pas  of  m  wbt 
the  Spne  >E  ChftriocccDbuTE,  with  an  upper  paddle  5>1  ft'  lor 
9t  It.  Ii«h  (if.  10). 

A  pecuhar  and  cheaper  form  of  drum  wa   hai  been  coiuti 
•croH  tea  ban  each  J]  It  wide  on  the  Oaace  nver  nor  !•  conf 
wth  Ibe   Mumn,  wheie  a  ha  km    wooden    cylindrical  i 
KLSened  jnbde  by  imi  franliu  mod  [wolvuig  on  an  axjB  laid  alone 
the  QHt  o(  the  Mild  pan  of  the  war  fiti  iota  ■  dium  al  Ibe  buk 


Flo  10 — DmnWeir  Charlotttnbuti  RiverSpree 
Ened  with  planhini  havms  a  radiui  of  9  fl  The  vei  i*  ra  led  by 
adnitl  Hf  water  from  the  upper  pool  n  o  a  wedge  ihaped  Ipace  left 
bekpv  the  eector  when  t  u  lowered  ntbedr^m  ii^ch  by  tlpreiaure 
Lfu  the  eector  out  of  the  drum  Eormuw  a  barrier  7  ft  ngh  cloiiii; 
each  bay  of  the  war.  Proviiioa  haa  aln  been  made  for  rerdenng 
the  tector  buoyant  by  fordriE  air  into  it,  B  Ibac  it  can  be  miied 

water  frooi  the  upper  pool.  In  qnte  of  it>  high  con.  the  drum  wnr 
funiBhe*  I  valuable  bydnoUc  contrivance  for  aiiuationa  where  it 
h  very  lApoftant  to  be  able  to  cloae  a  veir  of  moderate  height 
anioH  a  strong  cunent  and  to  lesulate  with  caie  and  prcdiiDn  the 
dSc^rgt  pas  a  WBT.  (U  F.  V.-H.) 

vntMAin.  AOOtnr  (1S34-  ),  Gentuu  biologiil,  *u 
barn  at  Frankfort-oo-Main,  an  the  17th  ol  Januaiy  1S34,  and 
ttudied  raedicine  £n  Gattingen.  After  Ipenduif  three  yean 
in  Kouock.  be  viiiied  lucceuivel)'  Vienna  (1S5S),  It^  (iSsg) 
and  Pant  (i860),  and  from  1861  to  1861  be  acted  u  private 
phyiidaa  to  tbe  archduke  Stephen  of  Auilria  11  Scbaumbutg 
Palace.  In  i&SjbewenttoCieiaentodevotebiinKlf  tobiologicBl 
Uudy  onder  Leuckait,  and  in  it6&  he  ■*)  appointed  eilia- 
Didiury  |Mofe«if>t  of  uulogy  at  Freiburg,  becoming  ordinaiy 
profesaor  a  few  yean  later.  Hit  enrlJei  woik  was  largely  con- 
ccmcd  with  purely  lookgical  Investigilioni,  one  of  his  earliest 
works  dealing  with  the  devdopment  of  (he  Dipleta.  Micro- 
tajial  work,  however,  became  impouible  to  him  owing  to 
impaired  eyengfat,  and  he  lumed  hit  attention  to  wider  problems 
of  biolosiisl  inquiry.  Between  1S6S  and  iSj6  he  published  a 
•eries  of  papen  in  which  he  attacked  the  question  of  the  vati- 
obilily  of  ocganisml;  tbCK  were  published  in  an  English  Irun- 
luion  by  R.  Meldola  in  i«Si,  under  Ihc  title  SKiius  in  Ui 
TiHria  tf  Daanl,  Daiwin  himself  contributing  a  preface  in 

individuals  was  emphaatzed-  Weismonn's  name,  however,  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  germ-plasm  theory  of  heredity, 
with  its  accompanying  denial  of  the  transmission  of  acQUircd 
(haraciers — a  tfieory  which  on  its  puf^calion  met  with  consider- 
lUc  oppoiilkin,  especially  in  England,  liomotlhodoi  Durwinism, 
A  Kriei  of  essays  in  which  this  theory  it  expressed  was  collected 
tad  published  in  an  English  transUtion  (£iiayi  11^  Htndily 
fd  KiaAiii  Bioliipial  Problem],  vol,  i.  i8jg,  vol.  ii.  iSgi). 
Weisnunn  published  many  other  works  (Icvoted  to  the  eiposilion 
ol  hit  bkdo^cal  views,  among  them  being  Dit  Daiur  dci  Ltbtiu; 
Vaerttmt;  Eriiktit  ia  UUns;  Dit  KmliKuiW  dci  Ktim- 
Ituma  aU  Crmidlin  aHtr  TUarit  itr  Kenrtaiigi  Dti  Ktim- 


nd  GerminaiSeUktiim. 
n  Htn: 


xiriiM  the  read! 
idRira 


BBRNUARD  [1 

TeslanwDt  scholar,  wat  be 
18J7.     Alter   jludying   theology 
Berlin,   he   became   profesaor  eil 
in   1855,  and  afterwards  piofesso 
iSSohewas  made  superior  coBsislotiil  t 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  he  published 
works,  which  are  weU  known  to  itudei 

revised  UaOJmo  (Ibegth 


1809), 


).  Jakn  |tl 


Protestani  New 

the  901b  of  June 

lerg,    Halle    and 

lordinariut   at   Kflnigibeig 

ordinatiua  al  Berlin.     In 

nciUor.    An  opponent 

number  ol  important 

in  CiBil  BriUin  and 

,lS97),ifar*a,«(i«(e 
...  ijtaa).  Rimiau  (the  gih  «)., 
lu  (the  7(h  ed..  1901),  Hibrm 


riniukygiid  Tilm  (the  Tthed..  looi),/ 

,..,.  „.„  .M.,  i»ip\,  the  EpiiUti  ^  ItWt  (ihc  &th  ed.,  1900).  <•» 
othr^r  works  intlLide;  Ltiittjutk  £h  bi^\^iKn  Tfualotii  dtt  itfeimt 
rfifu»i™u  (i*6«,  stb  ed.,  1003:  Eag.  tram,  i«8j\  Dar  trfen 
Itiu  (18B1,  4th  ed,.  190J!  Eng,  tram..  iSSi),  Ltlirlnuk  in  Bi*- 
ftifynt  in  dai  Neui  TrilamaU  liSM;  iid  ed!.  1S97;  Ene.  Irani. 
iShHj,  Das  Nau  riMmnl:  BtnckHrUr  Texl  (3  vols.,  1901).  and 
D,^  QurlitH  ii!  Lutauvafifdmmi  (1907).  He  w»  also  the  rrviier 
ol  cnimcnUrics  on  Ibe  Kcw  Tatamcnl  in  the  series  of  H,  A.  W. 
M-.-r. 

WEIESE.  CHRISTIAH  HERHANK  (ii!oi-i36&),  German 
Protestant  roigious  philoaopber,  was  bom  at  LeE|^s  on  the 
lotbof  August  iSoi,   He  studied  at  Leipzii.  and  It  frit  belonged 


e,  how- 


ever, his  ideas  approximating  to  those  of  Scheiling  In  hli  la  .. 
years,  he  elaborated  with  I,  H,  v.  Fichte  a  new  qieculative 
theism,  and  became  on  opponent  of  Hegel's  pantheistic  1de*fltm, 
In  his  addresses  on  the  future  ol  the  Protestant  Church  (Kedni 
liber  iii  Zvi»nfl  itr  tmntdisikai  Kinke.  1S4Q),  he  finds  the 
essence  of  Cbristianily  in  Jetus's  conceptions  of  (he  heavenly 
Father,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  bil 
work  on  philotophical  dogmslica  (Pkilmepkialit  Detmalik 
Oder  PkilonfUi  da  Ckriiletitumi,  j  vols.  i85]-iS6i)  he  leekt. 
by  idealizing  alt  (he  Christian  dogmas,  to  reduce  them  to  tiatural 
postulate*  ol  reason  or  conscience.  .  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
September  1S66, 

Kii  other  woriu  include:  DU  lia  itr  CoUktit  [iBi]),  Dii  hUto- 
lophudu   CAiimUlin   run    ier    UiulerblkUnl   its   mtmisiulitn 

erniteliKlK  CcKScliu.  luiliKi  nmt  fkiltiopiiuk  beaibfiui  (1  vols., 
iS3B)<  "d  Piytlulotit  und  UnilerbUiiktiliteirt  (edited  by  R. 
S^rdel,  i«6g).  See  O,  PAeiderer,  Daeiopmenl  0/  rluiieif  litw): 
ind  cf,  R,  Scydel.  Cjhriif.  ff<rM.  ICtuH  (1866),  and  J^inn  ■■J 
Viiunulaft  [iB<7]. 
VEUSKHBIIBI).  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  province 
of  AlBUe-I«rnIae,  district  of  Lower  Altace,  on  the  Lauter, 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  il(q)e  of  the  Vat)te*  Mountaim,  41  m. 
N.E.  of  Stnsabuig  by  the  railway  Basel-StiatBbuig'Mannbctm. 
Pop.  (1900)  6946.  liw  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  abbey  church 
'  "".  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  the  ijth  century,  contain* 
fine  early  stauicd  gloss.  The  Industries  Include  the  mano- 
e  of  paper,  malchet,  stockings  and  beer,  and  hope  and  wine 
so  extensively  cultivated,  Weissenburg  grew  up  round  a 
[icline  abbey  which  was  founded  in  the  7tfa  century  by 
Dagobert  II,  and  became  Ihc  Beat  of  a  famous  school.  Here 
Ottrid,  who  was  a  native  of  the  district,  completed  ((.  868) 
his  Old  High  German  Gospel  book  (sec  Gekjuh  Litieature). 
own  became  a  free  Imperial  dty  In  1J05.  It  has  been  the 
of  two  memorable  battles.  The  famous  "  Weissenburg 
,  '  consisting  of  entrenched  works  erected  by  Villars  In  ijo6 
along  (he  Lauler,  and  having  a  length  of  1 1  m.,  wen  stormed  in 
"  'er  1793  by  the  Prussiins  snd  Saxons  under  the  Austrian 
il  Wurmser.  The  Allies  were  in  their  lum  dispotseued 
by  Pichegtuin  December  and  forced  lo  retreat  behind  the  Rhine, 
lines,  as  well  at  the  forLlGcaiions  of  Weistenburg,  are 
ismantled.  On  (he  4th  of  August  1870  the  Cennant  under 
own  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick, 
gained  the  first  victory  of  (he  war  over  a  French  corps  (part  of 
the  army  commanded  by  MacMahon)  under  General  Douay, 
who  wu  kiiled  early  in  ' 
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WEISSENBURG-AM-SAND— WELDING 


The  name  Weisaenburg  occurs  in  three  other  placet;  the  town 
of  Wdsscnbure-am-Sand  in  Bavaria  (9>v-):  a  Swim  invalid  resort 
in  the  Niedersimmental,  above  Lake  tnun,  with  sulphate  of  lime 
springs,  bencfioial  for  bronchial  affections;  also  a  Hun^irian  comitat 
(Magyar  Fej£rv&r),  with  Stuhlwcissenbuig  as  capital. 

WEISSENBURG-AM-SAND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Bavarian  district  of  Middle  Franconia,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  country  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Franconian  Jura, 
Z300  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  33  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Nurembezg 
by  the  railway  to  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  6709.  It  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  two  Gothic  churches 
and  a  Gothic  town-hall.  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  connected 
with  which  is  a  bathing  establishment.  A  Roman  castle  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
in  the  modem  school  The  old  fortalice  of  WUlzburg  (3060  ft.) 
overlooks  the  town.  Gold  and  silver  fringe,  bricks,  cement 
wares,  beer  and  doth  are  manniactured.  Weissenburg  dates 
from  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  Z4th  was  made  a  free  imperial 
town.    It  passed  to  Bavaria  in  x8o6. 

See  C.  Meyer.  Ckronik  der  Stadl  Weissenburg  in  Bayem  (Munich, 
1904);  and  Fabricius,  Das  KasteU  Weissenburg  (Heidclbecg,  1906). 

WEISSENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Saalc  30  m.  S.W.  of  Leipzig  and  19  m. 
S.  of  Halle  by  the  main  line  to  Bcbra  and  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop.  (1905)  30,894.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  H>adous 
market-place  and  various  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Thfe  former  palace,  called  the  Augustusburg,  built  in 
Z664-1690,  lies  on  an  eminence  near  the  town;  thh  ^Muaous 
edifice  is  now  used  as  a  military  school  Weissenfels  manu- 
factures machinery,  ironware,  paper  and  other  goods,  and  has 
an  electrical  power-house.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  large 
deposits  of  sandstone  and  lignite.  Weissenfels  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  from  1656  till  1746  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  small  duchy  of  Saxe- Weissenfels,  a  branch  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Saxony,  founded  by  Augustus,  second  son  of  the  dector 
John  (Seorge  I.   The  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  embalmed 

at  Weissenfek  after  the  battle  of  Ldtzen. 

See  Sturm,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  Weissenfels  (Weissenfels,  1846);  and 
Cerhardt.  GeschickU  der  Stadl  Weissenfels  (Weissenfels,  1907). 

WEIZSXCKER,  KARL  (2822-1899),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Oehringen  near  Heilbronn  in  Wttrttem- 
berg,  on  the  ixth  of  December  1822.  After  studying  at  Tubingen 
and  Berlin,  he  became  Privaidozeni  at  TQbingen  in  1847  and 
eventually  (1861)  professor  of  ecdesiastical  and  dogmatic 
history.  From  1856  to  x8>8  he  hdped  to  edit  the  Jakrbiicker 
far  deulsche  Theologie;  and  his  elaborate  studies  Untersuckungen 
Uber  die  eoangdische  GesckickUf  ikre  Quellen  und  den  Gang  skrer 
EntwicUung  (1864)  and  Das  apostoiiscke  Zeitalter  der  ckrisU. 
Kircke  (x886,  2nd  ed.  2893;  Engl  trans.  1894-1895)  made 
him  widdy  Imown  and  respected.  He  died  on  the  X3th  of 
August  1899.  His  son,  Karl  von  Weizsftcker  (b.  1853),  was 
appointed  in  1900  KuUusminister  for  WOrttembexg. 

Weizsacker's  other  works  include  Zur  Krilik  des  Barnabas- 
briefs  (1863)  and  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (1892).  Cf.  Hegler, 
Zur  Erinnerung  an  Karl  Weitsdcker  (1900). 

WEKERLB,  SANTOR  [Alexamdes]  (1848-  ),  Hungarian 
statesman,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  November  1848  at  M66r, 
in  the  comitat  of  Stuhlwdssenburg.  After  studying  law  at  the 
university  of  Budapest  he  graduated  doctor  juris.  He  then 
entered  the  govemment  service,  and  after  a  period  of  probation 
was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  ministxy  of  fixiance.  He  still, 
however,  continued  an  academic  career  by  lecturing  on  political 
economy  at  the  university.  In  x886  Wekerle  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Deputies,  became  in  the  same  year  financial 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  1889  succeeded  Tisza  as  minister  of 
finance.  He  immediatdy  addressed .  himself  to  the  task  of 
improving  the  financial  position  of  the  coimtry,  carried  out 
the  conversion  of  the  State  loans,  and  succeeded,  for  the -first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  budget,  in  avoiding  a  defidt. 
In  November  1892  Wekerle  succeeded  Count  Szap&ry  as  premier, 
though  still  retaining  the  portfolio  of  finance.  At  the  head 
of  a  strong  govemment  he  was  enabled,  in  spite  of  a  powerfxd 
opposition  of  Catholics  and  Magnates,  to  carry  in  1894  the  Civil 
Marriage  Bill    The  continued  opposition  of  the  derical  party, 


however,  brought  about  his  resignation  on  the  aznd  oi  DtctaSba 
X894,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Banfify.  On  the  xst  of  Janiaiy 
X897  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  newly  created  jodidsl 
comixiission  at  Budapest,  and  for  the  next  lew  years  hdd  skx^ 
from  politics,  even  under  the  ex-lex  govemnaeot  ol  Fejirviiy. 
On  the  recondliation  of  the  king-emperor  with  the  coalhioa 
he  was  therefore  sdected  as  the  most  suitable  man  to  kad  the 
new  govcrximent,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  1906  was  appofetri 
prime  minister,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  portfolio  of  finaaoe. 
He  resigned  the  preniiership  on  the  27th  of  April  1909,  bat  vas 
not  finally  relieved  of  his  office  until  the  formation  of  the  Khtaa- 
Hed6rv&^  cabinet  on  the  X7th  of  Januaxy  1910. 

WBLCKER,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB  (1784-1868),  Gcnsaa 
philologist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  GrOnbcxg  ia  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse. .  Having  studied  classical  phflotogy  at 
the  university  of  Giesaen,  he  was  appointed  (1803)  master  ia 
the  high  school,  an  office  which  he  combixied  with  that  ol  lecturer 
at  the  university.  In  1806  he  joumeyed  to  Italy,  and  was  for 
more  than  a  year  private  tutor  at  Roxne  in  the  family  of  Ullhcfe 
von  Humboldt,  who  became  his  friend  and  cotxespoDdeaL 
Wdcker  retumed  to  Giessen  in  x8o8,  and  resuming  his  schod- 
teachinganduniversitylectures  wasin  tbefoUowin^yearappoiDled 
the  first  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  axduu«logy  at  that  or 
any  Gexinan  university.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  ia  the 
rampfttgn  of  18x4  be  weut  to  Copenhagen  to  edit  the  posthniDns 
papers  of  the  Danish  archaedogist  GeotgZo^  (1755-1809), 
and  published  his  biography,  Zolgas  Leben  (Stutt.  18x9).  EGs 
liberalism  in  politics  ^ving  brou^t  him  into  oonflirt  wkh  the 
university  authorities  of  Giessen,  he  exchanged  that  vaiveraij 
for  G^ittingen  in  x8x6,  and  three  years  later  recdved  a  doir 
at  the  new  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  established  the  ait 
museum  and  the  library,  of  which  he  became  the  first  libnriaa. 
In  x84x-x843  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy  (cL  hia  Taiekmk, 
Berlin,  1865),  retired  from  the  librarianship  in  1854,  and  ia 
x86x  from  his  professorship,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Boon  oitffl 
his  death.  Wdcker  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fidd  of  arrhsrolncf, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist,  in  o^xidtion  to  the  oarrev 
methods  of  the  older  Hellenists,  on  the  nccesdty  of  oo-ordiaatiaK 
the  study  of  Greek  art  and  religion  with  philology. 
"Besides  early  woric  on  Axistophanes,  Pindar,  and  Ss|i{d», 
whose  character  he  vindicated,  he  edited  Alaaan  (xSis), 
Hipponax  (18x7),  Theognis  (1826)  and  the  Theogooy  of  Hesiod 
(X865),  and  published  a  Syttoge  epigrammahem  Graecenm  (Boan, 
1828).  His  Grieckiscke  CdUerlekre  (3  vols.,  Gflttingen,  x857-x86i) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  sdentific  treatise  on  Greek  refigiBa. 
Among  his  worits  on  Greek  literature  the  chief  are  Die  Ascky- 
leiscke  Trihgie  (X824, 6),  Der  episeke  ZyUns  oder  die  Houuriscka 
Cedickte  (2  vols.  1835,  49),  Die  grieckiscken  TrsgUien  wM 
RUcksickt  au^  den  episcken  Zyklus  geordnel  (3  vols.,  1839-1S41) 
His  editions  and  biography  of  Zo«ga,  his  ZeUsckriftfUr  Gesckid^ 
und  Auslegung  der  alien  Kunst  (C^dttingen,  18x7,  8)  and  his 
Alte  Denkmdler  (5  vols.,  1849-1864)  contain  his  views  on  aodeat 

art. 

See  Kekul^,  Das  Leben  F.  G.  WeUkers  (Ldraig.  1880);  W.  vcm 
Huniboldls  Brief e  an  Wdcker  (cd.  R.  Haym,  Bcriia,  1899);  I  E. 
Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (vol<  iU-i  pp.  a  10,  7,  Caca- 
bridge,  1908). 

WELDING  (i.e.  the  action  ox  the  verb  *'  to  wtld  "  the  saoe 
word  as  "  to  well,"  to  boil  or  spring  up,  the  history  of  the  word 
being  to  boil,  to  heat  to  a  high  degree,  to  beat  heated  iron: 
according  to  Skeat,  who  points  out  that  in  Swedish  the  oomptnad 
verb  uppvUUa  means  to  boQ,  the  simple  vllUa  is  only  used  in  the 
sense  of  wdding),  the  process  of  uniting  metallic  smfaces  bjr 
pressure  exercised  when  they  axe  in  a  seml-foscd  conditioa 
It  differs  therefore  from  bradng  and  soldering,  in  which  cdd 
surfaces  are  united  by  the  interpodtion  of  a  fused  metaffie 
cementing  material  The  conditions  In  which  wddiog  is  s 
suitable  process  to  adopt  are  stated  in  the  aitide  FoKOiG. 
The  technique  of  the  work  will  be  considered  here. 

The  conditions  for  successful  wdding  may  be  sumxDcd  up  « 
dean  metdlic  surfaces  in  contact,  a  suitable  temperature  aod 
rapid  closing  of  the  joint.  All  the  variations  in  the  forxcs  of 
wdds  are  dther  due  to  differences  in  shapes  of  matcittl,  or  to 


WELDING 


SOI 


the  pfactke  of  dtffemt  cnftsmen.  The  typical  weld  is  the 
scarf.  If,  for  instance,  a  bar  has  to  be  united  to  another  bar 
or  to  an  eye,  the  joint  is  made  diagonally  (scaxfed)  because  that 
gives  a  longer  surface  in  contact  than  a  weld  at  right  angles 
(a  butt  weld),  and  beciuse  the  hammer  can  be  brought  into 
play  better.  Abutting  faces  for  a  scarfed  joint  are  made  slightly 
convex;  the  object  is  to  force  out  any  scale  or  dirt  which  might 
otherwise  become  entangled  in  the  joint  at  the  moment  of  closing 
snd  which  would  impair  its  union.  The  ends  are  upset  (enlaiged) 
previous  to  welding,  in  order  to  give  an  excess  of  metal  that 
win  permit  of  slight  corrections  being  effected  araund  the  joint 
("  swaging  ")  without  reducing  the  diameter  below  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  bar.  These  principles  are  seen  in  other  joints 
of  diverse  types,  in  the  butt,  the  vee  and  their  modifications. 
Joint  faces  must  be  clean,  both  chemically,  i.e.  free  from  oxides, 
and  mechanically,  i.e.  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  else  they  will, 
not  unite.  The  first  condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  a  fluxing 
agent,  the  second  by  ordinary  precautions.  The  flux  produces 
with  the  oxide  a  fhiid  Shg  which  is  squeezed  out  at  the  insunt 
of  making  the  weld.  The  commonest  fluxes  are  sand,  used 
chiefly  with  wrought  iron,  and  borax,  used  with  steel;  they  are 
dusted  over  the  joint  faces  both  while  in  the  fire  and  on  the 
anviL  Mechanical  cleanliness  is  ensured  by  heating  the  ends 
in  a  dean  hollow  fire  previously  prepared,  and  in  brushing  off 
any  adherent  particles  of  fuel  before  closing  the  weld.  The 
scarf,  the  butt  and  the  vee  occur  in  various  modificatipns  in 
all  kinds  of  forgings,  but  the  principles  and  precautions  to  be 
observed  are  identical  m  all.  But  in  work  involving  the  use 
of  roDed  sections,  as  angles,  tees,  channels  and  joists,  important 
differences  occur,  because  the  awkwardness  of  the  shapes  to 
be  welded  involves  cutting  and  bending  and  the  insertion  of 
separate  wdding  pieces  (** gluts").  Welds  are  seldom  made 
lengthwise  in  rolled  sections,  nor  at  right  angles,  because  union 
is  effected  in  such  cases  by  means  of  riveted  joints.  But  welding 
is  esKntial  in  all  bending  of  sections  done  at  sharp  angles  or 
to  curves  of  small  radius.  It  is  necessary,  because  a  broad 
flange  cannot  be  bent  sharply;  if  the  attempt  be  made  when 
it  is  on  an  outer  curve  it  is  either  ruptured  or  much  attenuated, 
while  on  an  inner  curve  it  is  crumpled  up.  The  plater's  smith 
therefore  cuts  the  flanges  in  both  cases,  and  then  bends  and 
welds  them.  If  it  is  on  an  inner  curve,  the  joint  is  a  lap  weld; 
if  it  is  on  an  outer  one,  a  fresh  piece  or  glut  Is  welded  in.  Gluts 
of  recta  ngnhiT  section  are  used  for  cylindrical  objects  and  rings 
of  various  sections.  The  edges  to  be  united  may  or  may  not 
be  scaxfed,  and  the  ^uts,  which  are  plain  bars,  are  welded 
against  the  edges,  all  being  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  separate 
furnaces.  The  furnace  tubes  of  boilers  and  the  cross  tubes 
are  wdded  in  this  way,  sometimes  by  hand,  but  often  with  a 
power  liammcr,  as  also  are  all  rings  of  angle  and  other  sections 
on  the  vertical  web. 

The  temperature  for  welding  is  very  important.  It  must 
be  high  enough  to  render  the  surfaces  in.contact  pasty,  but  must 
not  be  in  excess,  else  tlie  metal  will  become  badly  oxidised 
(burnt)  and  will  not  adhere.  Iron  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
at  which  minute  globules  melt  and  fall  off,  but  steel  must  not  be 
heated  neaify  so  much,  and  a  modente  white  heat  must  not 
beeaceeded.  Welds  in  steel  are  not  so  trustworthy  nor  so  readify 
■lade  as  those  in  iron. 

Tkmmii  WMing.—Tht  affinity  of  finely  powdered  aluminium 
for  metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  chbrides,  &c.,  may  be  utilized  to 
effect  a  rednctioo  of  metals  with  which  oxygen,  sulphur  or 
chlorine  cxMnbine.  C  Vautin  in  1894  found  that  when  aluminium 
in  a  finely  divided  state  was  mixed  with  such  compounds  and 
igatted,  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  about  5000*  C,  was 
developed  by  the  ra|Md  oxidation  of  the  aluminium.  He  found 
that  metals  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  infusible  were  readily 
reduced,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  of  purity.  These  facts  were 
tuned  to  practical  account  by  Dr  H.  Goldschmidt,  who  first 
welded  two  iitm  ban  by  means  of  molten  iron  produced  by  the 
prxess,  to  which  the  name  of  "  thermit  "^  is  now  commonly 
applied.  The  method  has  also  been  applied  to  the  productioA 
«f  pure  metals  for  slloying  purposes,  as  of  chromtum^  free  from 


carbon,  used  b  the  manufacture  of  chrome  steel,  of  pure  man« 

ganese  for  manganese  steel,  of  m<^ybdenum,  ferro-vanadium, 

ferro-titanium  and  others  used  in  the  manufacture  of  high  speed 

steels. 

Thermit  as  a  welding  a^nt  is  produced  by  ndxing  iron  orides  with 
finely  granulated  alumtmum,  in  a  tpedal  crucible  lined  with  mag- 
nesia. On  ignition,  the  chemical  reactions  proceed  lo  rapidly  that 
the  contents  would  be  lost  over  the  edges  unless  the  crucible  were 
dosed  with  a  cover.  The  result  of  the  reaction  is  that  two  layers  are 
produced,  the  bottom  one  of  pure  iron,  the  top  one  of  oxide  of 
alumina  or  corundum.  If  the  contents  are  poured  over  the  edge, 
the  slag  follows  first,  and  is  followed  by  the  metal.  But  in  welding 
the  metal  is  poured  first  thn>tts;h  the  bottom  upon  the  joint.  It  is 
practically  pure  wrought  iron  in  a  molten  stare,  at  3000*  C,  or 
S40O*  F.  The  heat  is  so  tntenre  that  it  is  possible  thus  to  burn  a 
dean  hole  through  a  i  in.  wrought  iron  plate.  The  joints  are  pre- 
pared by  abutting  them,  and  provision  b  made  with  clamps  to  grip 
and  retain  them  in  correct  positions.  Often,  but  not  always,  the 
part  to  be  welded  b  enclosed  in  a  mould,  into  which  the  thermit  b 
tapped  from  the  cnidble.  The  applicatbns  of  thermit  weldins  are 
numerous.  A  wide  field  b  that  of  tramway  raiU,  of  which  large 
numbers  have  been  successfully  welded.  Steel  girders  have  been 
welded,  as  also  have  broken  and  faulty  steel  and  iron  castings, 
broken  shafts,  broken  sternposts  (for  which  crucibles  6  ft.  in  height 
with  a  capacity  of  7  cwt.  have  been  constructed),  and  wrought  iron 
pipes.  Another  application  is  to  render  steel  ingots  sound,  by 
introducing  thermit  in  a  block  on  an  iron  rod  into  the  mould,  which 
prevents  or  greatly  lessens  the  amount  of  piping  in  the  head,  due  to 
ahrinkage  and  occlusion  of  gases.  (j.  G.  H.) 

Electric  WeUing.^ln  electric  welding  and  metal  working  the 
heat  may  be  communicated  to  the  metal  by  an  dectric  arc, 
or  by  means  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the  metal,  as 
in  the  Thomson  process.  Arc  welding  is  the  older  ^,|^^ 
procedure,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  made  use 
of  by  de  Meritens  in  1 881  for  uniting  the  parts  of  storage-battery 
plates.  The  work-piece  was  placed  upon  a  support  or  table,  and 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  source  of  current  capable  of 
maintaining  an  electric  arc.  The  other  pole  was  a  carbon  rod 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  so  as  first  to  make  contact 
with  the  work-piece,  and  then  to  effect  the  proper  separation 
to  maintain  the  arc.  The  heat  of  the  arc  was  partly  communi- 
cated to  the  work  and  partly  dissipated  in  the  hot  gases  escaping 
into  the  surrounding  air.  The  result  was  a  fusion  of  the  metallic 
lead  of  the  stonge-battery  plate  which  united  various  parts  of 
the  plate.  The  process  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  operation  of 
lead-Suming  by  the  hydrogen  and  air  blowpipe,  as  used  in  the 
formation  of  joints  in  chemical  tanks  made  of  dieet-lead.  The 
method  of  de  Meritens  has  been  modified  by  Beraardos  and 
Olszewski,  Slavienoff,  Coffin  and  others. 

In  the  Bemardos  and  Olszewski  process  the  work  is  made 

the  negative  pole  of  a  direct  current  drcuit,  and  an  arc  is  drawn 

'between  thb  and  a  carbon  rod,  to  which  a  handle  is  attached  for 

manipulating.    As  this  rod  b  the  positive  terminal,  particles 

of  carbon  may  be  introduced  as  a  constituent  of  the  metal  taking 

part  in  the  operation,  making  it  hard  and  brittle,  and  causing 

cracks  in  the  joint  or  filling;  the  metal  may,  in  fact,  become 

very  hard  and  tmworkable.    The  SUvienoff  niodification  of  the 

arc-welding  process  consbts  in  the  employment  of  a  inetal 

dectrode  hi  place  of  the  carbon  rod.    The  metal  dectrode 

gradually  melts,  and  furnishes   fused  drops  of  metal  for  the 

filling  of  vacant  spaces  in  castings,  or  for  forming  a  joint  between 

two  parts  or  pieces. 

In  are  weldins.  with  a  current  source  at  practically  constant 
potentbl,  a  choune  resistance  .in  series  with  the  heating  arc  b 
needed  to  secure  stanlity  in  the  are  current,  as  in  electric  arc  lighting 
from  constant  potentbl  lines.  Little  effective  work  can  be  done  by 
the  Bemardos  and  Olsaewski  method  with  currents  much  below  150 
amperes  in  the  arc,  and  the  value  in  some  cases  ranges  above  500 
amperes.  The  potential  must  be  such  that  an  arc  of  3  to  3  in.  in 
length  b  steadily  maintained.  This  may  demand  a  total  of  about 
ISO  volts  for  the  arc  and  the  choking  resistance  together.  In  the 
Slavienoff  are  the  potentbl  required  will  be  naturally  somewhat 
lower  than  when  a  carbon  electrode  is  used,  and  the  current  strength 
will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  greater,  reaching,  it  appears, 
in  certain  cases,  more  than  4000  amperes.  In  some  recent  applica- 
tions  of  ^  the  are  process  the  polarity  c^  the  work-piece  and  tne  are- 
controllinff  electrode  has,  it  is  understood,  been  reversed,  the  work 
bdng  made  the  positive  pole  and  the  movable  electrode  the  negative. 
More  heat  energy  b  thus  delivered  to  the  work  for  a  given  total  of 
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between  Ihcm.     The  range  of 
ia  appUoble  it  nMunlly  tomf 

by  the  opoUDf,  wbo  necaiarily  worio  with  h»  ey«  well  tcrenud 
Iron  ibe  ^lan  cl  Ibe  lai^  art  Unloa  tba  ipace  in  which  Ihc  worli 
h  cafned  no  k  1arfc»  Ihe  initatinc  vapoun  which  ifK  from  the  en 
Mitan  add  U  the  difiiailly.  Strong  daiighu  of  air  which  would 
dinuifa  the  are  muM  aba  be  avoided.  Theae  (aclort,  added  to  Ihe 
rdaiive  ilawnai  o(  the  work  and  the  uncotainty  at  to  ite  roull. 
have  leaded  to  reatrid  the  ^^pGcation  of  arc  wtUinc  in  practice- 
MoRDvtri  much  heat4ner^  u  diavpeted  in  the  vc  flame  end 
pence  iaco  the  air.  while,  owing  to  the  time  required  for  the  worh. 
the  metal  undeiiping  trcument  loaei  much  heat  by  radiatian.  Yet 
the  DActhod  roiuirea  Utile  ^ledal  machinery.    The  currrnt  nuy  be 

potential  trillion  trauTafnialian.  and  may  b 
•ppliuKca.  comiitinfl  chiefly  of  luavy  Kire  \n 
dtcmde  with  a  luitabie  handle  fur  iu  mini 


air  jet  or  the  like — aauKHtioawbaequently  revived  by  Zer 
ate  weldlna.  The  arc  n  thii  imunce  b  deflected  frcm  ih 
bemvca  the  iiauai  ^ubon  electrode*  by  a  magnetic  fieh 
■BeUl  le  be  beaud  takec  no  put  in  tM  conduciion  oE 
(he  heat  Ii  communicaled  by  tlie  gaiea  it  ihc  arc,  and.  to 
caient.  by  tiK  mdiacion  from  the  hot  nrbon  eln-frndn  I 
whirfa  the  arc  ii  rormed-   Tlv  proceea  b  *□ 


beat  b  largely  tarried  oA  In  dK  liquid  bath. 

llie  procen  of  ElDiu  Thomson  Gnt  brought  to  public  notice 
In  i8S6,  hu  liooe  that  time  been  applied  QHnmercuUy  on  a 
larte  scale  to  varioiu  metal-welding  opcratbns.  "Die 
■jL'^'"  metal  pieces  to  be  united  axe  held  in  mauivc  clampaand 
pttned  together  in  firm  contact^  and  a  current  J 
made  (o  travrne  the  piopoaed  joint,  bringing  it  lo  the  weldin 
temperature.  The  union  ia  eflected  by  (omng  the  pi«M  togeiht 
mecbatikally.  The  chanctcriitic  feature  of  the  proces  ii  lb 
(act  that  the  heat  ii  given  out  in  Ihe  body  ol  the  melil. 


The  vohage  di 
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lot  unially  exceed 
I  volti;  but  aa  th 

^_._ .  low.  the  qjrrenta 
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wlthoBI  CBHive  um,  nnioa  ue  condunon  are  given  very  large 
teetion.  With  ahemating  cunenti.  alio,  the  eficctivenru  al  tae 
work  ipcadily  dimiiiiiho,  on  account  of  the  inducti 
kadL  B  they  am  of  any  CDneiderable  length.    The 


weldiBD  damr 
pied  thereto,  but  uiually  30a  voltai* employed,  and  the  pel 


b  cl»H>:  looliied-    The  ciM  tk 


n,  Ihe  deliver)  of  en 


the  retblaiKC  of  the  cii 


^L^M 


he  made;  bin  it  rarely  cxccedt  the  thiekneia  or  ^aaicur^  tbi 
fca,  exeept  alth  metab  of  high  beat  conduaMiy  aneh  la  oofifer 
hen  the  piccea  are  in  place  the  cutrent  li  turned  inB  Ike  priaui 


iheclamu,  D  Ifig.  t),  b  movable  Oiromk  a  liaiited  tame  toM* 

xing  the  toftened  metal  into  complele  unloii.    la  larvE  wk  ifee 
aiion  is  given  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  aod  pbion,  v^a  luiut* 


metal  b  upeet  n 


by   filing  or  gnnding,  ra-  be 

mciil  ii  ttill  hoi.    SoniMirree  the  burr  ii     

U  flowed  IS  renuin.    Lap  wddi  may  be  made,  but  bait  wi 
found  10  be  taTiAJactory  for  moat  purpoaet.    Tl«  appeeraaa  c4 

al  B  they  are  repreacnied  am  having  been  joined  by^an  dectric  tci: 

duclion  of  iKe  ThamKn  pmccH  a  fe*  only  of  ibe  netala  m^  *> 
platinum,  golri  and  inni,  were  rwajrlrd  aa  weklabic:  vow  aeart* 
all  metth  nod  alloyi  may  be  readily  jdned.    Such  eent 
tin  and  had.  copper  and  bnia,  braa  and  ma.  noa  aad  ■ 
and  German  lilver,  eilver  and  copper,  oofiper  and  plausBi 
German  diver,  tin  anri  linc,  doc  and  cadmhim.  Ac,  an  e 
even  brillle  cryMalline  metali  like  UuBath  aad  aati 
be  wrided.  at  weH  aa  dMeient  metab  and  allay*  whot 
toftening  lemperalure)  da  nai  difler  loo  widely. 
If  Ihe  meellng  endi  conduct  lufficienily  to  aian  the  b 
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la  erdinaritir  nwle  by 

■w  tmBfik  MM  the  ai 

tcaiile  Miui.  when  the  bun  at  the  weld  u  lefl  ui,  imunr 

-jmrrinf  a  Ikile  to  one  tide  of  the  joini  proper,  where  the  metal 
hu  brcB  *■»*** w*  by  healiafl,  HanmefinB  or  lorainK  thr  joint  while 
the  nrtxJ  a»l«.  in  tbccaje  oi  maUcAble  melala  Hjch  ■■  inxi  or  rapper, 
viD  dnally  ireaily  Uufhen  the  neul,  and  it  thould  be  moned  to 
wtm  a  pusiDum  tA  ami|th  is  deiired.  Tbc  ume  object  k 
faru^y  dSecad  fay  pladna  the  weld,  while  itiU  hot.  between  diet 
pcflMd  f QfciMy  totethcT  m  mo  pve  to  the  weld  lOincdcvTedfomi, 
b  in  djDp-foTKinf  ■ 

Tlv  KQWOAl  of  declric  eneny  neceeaary  for  welding  by  the 
Thoaqon  prdce«  variea  with  the  different  metaU,  their  electric 
eoodDCtivily,  Iheir  hU  eandudivity.  lufibiZitY,  the  ihape  □(  (he 
p<KC4.  vctBn  at  (he  )(Hnt.  &c.     [n  the  lollowinK  table  are  given 

T)v  ^iim  HIT  of  coane  ohIy  apwoximate.  and  refer  to  ooeoHK^tion 

k  it  doDCp  the  Icia,  at  a  rule,  ii  tlie  total  energj 


npidly  11 


llbnl  Ibe  rate  of  ovtjwt  of  thi 


■■■K, 


\i"S 


-.  - be  multiplied  by  the  dmt,  (he 

ic4uui>  uKiwvai  the  total  energy  nqidred  for  diftermt  h^' ' 

the  anie  nwal.  or  (or  th*  aamc  aKIioii  of  Ibe  diflemi  i 
ebtaintd.  Tkaae  praducd  an  gfvm  on ' 

It  will  be  •«  tbal  the  aiKigy  iacn .._.,  . .  , 

aection*  of  Ibe  piam  doubllm  becanae  the  laifer  pleeei  tab 
lonin'  tine  in  weldia&  with  tb*  nauh  of  an  faicnied  loia  tv  co 
ductioa  of  bat  ahnf  tbt  ban  bask  fam  the  )aiat.    Ulbeun 

tbat  thg  energy  nquind  would  be  nore  oeaily  la  (U..„  v-.r_,„_ 

to  Ibe  ana  of  aeaioo  lor  any  pven  inela).    Tbil  nktiDB  would 

only  bold  approidiiiatcly.  aa  then  ii  ■  gnatcr  nialivc  loaa 

ly  ladlatlaa  aad  coancdoB  mlo  th*  air  trsa  the  piecea  of 

unaller  aectloa.    The  total  coeify  in  wmli  reconda  lor  aay  fiwB 
— .1 > .-n  ■_  . — J  .^1..  .1.,...  i._u ..  ^yjl,  ^ 


irough  dicL   The  welding 
-  --~'  '  circle  affordi  an 

™iS'™fm 

Ihii  way  waggon  and  canian  wheel  tytee,  Iwrneu  nnp.  pail  and 
barrel  npop«p  and  aJmOar  oEject*  aic  exienuveiv  pnxTbced.  The 
_.._  1 ... .?.j  ._  .1 '-ling  ol  iiDn  and  copper 

metal  fnmea  uied  in  carriage  work,  artd  of  such  parta  ol  bicydei  aa 
pedaU.  cnnh  bangen»  ical  pottt,  forUa.  and  Keel  tubing  for  the 
[ninier.  The  heat,  whether  it  be  ulilind  in  welding  or  bruing.iaaD 
localiced  that  lu  damage  ia  done  Co  the  finiih  of  aurfacet  a 
'    weUorjoiat.   Partacubeaccun'  '   '  -      ' 


ihar^y  loalicb 

and  finiil^lhe^ 
drilli.  the  lenglbeni 
EleclH-  —•■•'■—  -- 


i  <5S 


S;i_. 

LAd  eaiily  made. 


a>  la  Ibe  weMiog  of  taper  ihanka  la 
Kiew  upa,  or  augen.  and  ihe  like. 
fbrna  C4  piecea  or  u  condiilDna  of 
able  with  ihe  ordinary  forge  tre  or 
utance  ii  (be  wire  bandi  which  hold 

.,.._  of  vehicl™.    The  pniimitx  <i  ihe 

mlicalion  of  the  heat  of  a  fire  or  blowpipe,  but 
bber  back  from  the  propoetd  JDicit  and  Kuing 
Ihe  eieciric  weldinB  cLampft.  ibe  union  ji  rapidly 
'hen  the  rubber  DTibe  lyn  ii  releiaed.  it  coma 
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the  )<»nt,  regaining  its  complete  fonn.  Special  manufactures  have 
in  some  cases  arisen  based  upon  the  use  oi  electric  welding. 

The  welding  clamps,  and  the  mechanical  devices  connected  with 
them,  vary  widely  in  accordance  with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A 
machine  for  forming  metal  wheels  is  so  constructed  that  the  hubs  are 
made  in  two  sections,  which  when  brought  together  in  the  welder 
are  caused  to  embrace  the  radiating  iron  or  steefspokes  of  the  wheel. 
The  two  sections  are  then  welded,  and  hold  the  spokes  in  solid  union 
with  themselves.  Another  machine,  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  wire  fence8,makcs  several  welds  automatically  and  simultaneously 
Galvanized  iron  wires  are  fed  into  the  machine  from  reels  in  several 
parallel  lines  about  a  foot  apart,  and  at  intervals  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  wire  sections  cut  automarically  from  another  reel 
of  wire.  As  the  wire  passes,  electric  welds  are  formed  between  the 
transverse  and  the  parallel  lines.  The  machine  delivers  a  continuous 
web  of  wire  fencing,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum  and  removed  from 
time  to  time  in  large  rolls.  In  the  United  Sutes,  street  railway 
rails  are  welded  into  a  continuous  metal  structure.  A  huge  welding 
transformer  is  suspended  upon  a  crane,  which  is  borne  upon  a  car 
arranged  to  run  upon  the  track  as  it  b  laid.  The  joint  between  the 
ends  of  two  contiguous  rails  is  made  by  welding  lateral  strap  pieces, 
covering  the  joint  at  each  side  and  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
fish-plates  and  bolts.  The  exertion  of  a  greatly  increased  pressure 
at  the  finish  of  the  welding  seems  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
permanence  and  strength  of  the  joints.  When  properly  made,  the 
joint  b  strong  enough  to  resist  the  strsuns  of  extension  and  com- 
presaon  during  temperature  changes.  For  electric  railways  the 
welded  joint  obviates  all  necessity  for  "  bonding  "  the  rails  t(^ether 
with  cppper  wires  to  convert  them  into  continuous  lines  of  return 
conductors  for  the  railway  current.  In  railway  welding  the  source 
of  energy  b  usually  a  current  delivered  from  the  trolley  line  itself  to 
a  rotary  converter  mounted  on  the  weldinjj;  car,  whereby  an  alter- 
nating current  b  obtained  for  feeding  the  pnmary  circuit  of  the  weld- 
ing transformer.  Power  from  a  distant  station  b  thus  made  to 
produce  the  heat  required  for  track  welding,  and  at  exactly  the  place 
where  it  b  to  be  utilized.  In  thb  instance  the  work  b  stationary 
while  the  welding  apparatus  is  moved  from  one  joint  to  the  next. 
Welding  transformers  are  sometimes  used  to  heat  metal  for  annealing. 
for  forging,  bending,  or  shaping,  for  tempering,  or  for  hard  soldering. 
Under  special  conditions  tney  are  well  adapted  to  these  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  periect  control  of  the  heating  or  energy  delivery, 
and  the  rapidity  and  cleanliness  of  the  operation. 

Divested  of  its  weldinjg  clamps,  the  welding  transformer  has 
found  a  unique  application  in  the  armour-annealing  process  cf 
,  Lcmp,  bv  means  of  which  spotis  or  lines  are  locally  annealed 

M/Mjar-  ju  hard-laced  ship's  armour,  so  that  it  can  be  drilled  or 
Vannmnar  *^*  **  dcsired.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  process, 
mmaumumg,  -^  ^^^  practically  impossible  to  render  any  portion  of  the 
hardened  face  of  such  armour  workable  by  cutting  tools  without 
detriment  to  the  hardness  of  the  rest.  A  very  heavy  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  spot  or  area  which  it  is  de«red  to  soften,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  into  the  body 
of  the  plate,  the  metal  is  brought  to  a  low  rod  heat.  In  order  that 
the  spot  shall  not  reharden,  it  is  requisite  that  the  rate  of  cooling 
shall  DC  slower  than  when  the  heating  current  is  cut  off  suddenly, 
the  current  therefore  undergoes  gradual  diminution,  under  control 
of  the  operator.  The  welding  transformer  has  for  its  secondary 
terminals  simply  two  copper  blocks  fixed  inposition,  and  mounted 
at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more  apart.  Tnese  are  placed  firmly 
against  the  face  of  the  armour  plate,  with  the  spot  to  be  annealed 
bridging  the  contacts,  or  situated  between  them.  As  in  track 
weloing,  the  transformer  is  made  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  brought 
into  any  position  desired.  When  the  annealing  is  to  be  done  along 
a  line,  the  secondary  terminus,  with  the  transformer,  are  slowly 
and  steadily  slid  over  the  face  of  the  pUte,  new  portions  of  the  plate 
being  thus  continually  brought  between  the  terminab,  while  those 
which  had  reached  the  proper  heat  are  slowly  removed  from  the 
terminab  and  cool  gradually.  (E.  T.) 

WBLDOH,  WALTER  (1832-1885),  Englbh  technical  chemist, 
was  bom  at  Loughborough  on  the  31st  of  October  1832.  In 
1854  he  began  to  work  as  a  jotimalbt  in  London  in  connexion 
with  the  Dialt  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Morning 
Star,  and  in  i860  he  started  a  monthly  magazine,  Wddoft*s 
Register  of  Pads  and  Ouunences  relating  to  Literature,  Ike 
Sciences  and  the  Arts,  which  was  discontinued  after  about  three 
years'  exbtence.  Though  he  was  without  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science,  Wcldon  turned  to  industrial  chembtry,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  took  out  the  patents  which  led  to  his 
*'  manganese-regeneration  "  process  (see  Chlorine).  Thb  was 
put  into  operation  about  1869,  and  by  1875  it  was  being  used 
by  almost  every  chlorine  manufacturer  of  importance  throughout 
Europe.  He  continued  to  work  at  the  production  of  chlorine 
in  connexion  with  the  processes  of  alkalirmanufacture  iq.v.),  and 
became  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  but  none  of  hb  later 
proposab— not  even  the  Weldon-Pecbiney  magnesia  process, 


which  was  established  on  a  commercial  scale  only  a  year  or  two 
before  bb  death — met  with  equal  success.  He  dkd  at  Burstow, 
Surrey,  on  the  30th  of  September  1885.  He  professed  Swedes- 
borgian  principles  and  was  a  believer  an  spiritualism. 

Hb  son,  Waltek  Frank  Raphael  Weloon  (x86»-i9o6),  was 
appointed  in  2899  Linacre  professor  of  comparatsve  anatoBsy 
at  Oxford. 

WELF  or  GUELPH,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  desccsded 
from  Count  Warin  of  Altorf  (8th  century),  whose  son  Iscnbnnd 
b  said  to  have  named  hb  family  Welfen^  ix.  whdps.  From  \i& 
son  Wdf  I.  (d.  824)  were  descended  the  kings  of  Upper  BmgiiBdy 
and  the  elder  German  line  of  Welf .  Welf  lU.  (d.  1055)  obtained 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  March  of  Verona.  With  biQ 
the  elder  line  became  extinct,  but  hb  grandson  ia  the  UtBsSnt 
Une,  Welf  IV.  (as  duke,  WeU  I.),  founded  theyoimcerlioe,«ad 
became  duke  of  Bavaria  in  107a  Henry  the  Black  (d.  ix  :6),  by 
hb  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony,  ob- 
tained half  of  the  tatter's  hereditary  possessions,  inclwfiBg 
Ltineburg,  and  hb  son  Henry  the  Proud  (f.v.)  inherited  bjr 
marriage  the  emperor  Lothair's  lands  in  Bnmswidc,  ftc,  aad 
received  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  power  which  the  familr 
thus  acquired,  and  the  consequent  rivalry  wfth  the  house  «f 
Hohenstaufen,  occasioned  the  strife  of  Guelphs  and  Ghtbeliian 
iq.t.)  in  Italy.  Henry  the  Lion  lost  the  duchies  of  Bavaria  acd 
Saxony  by  his  rebellion  in  xi8o,  and  Welf  VI.  (d.  xigx)  kit  his 
hereditary  lands  in  Swabia  and  hb  Italian  possessions  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  Thus,  although  one  of  the  Wclfs  rdgned  as 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  there  remained  to  the  family  nothbig  fant 
the  lands  inherited  from  the  emperor  Lothair,  vdikfa  were  made 
into  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1235.  Of  the  many  brancks 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  that  of  WolfenbUltd  becune  cxlioct 
in  1884,  and  that  of  Ltineburg  received  the  electoral  dignity  of 
Hanover  in  X692,  and  founded  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  oi 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1714.  For  its  further  history  see 
Hanover.  The  Hanoverian  legitimbts  in  the  German  Rckhi' 
tag  are  known  as  Welfen. 

See  Sir  A.  Halliday.  History  of  the  House  of  Cmeipk  ii%2th  R.  D. 
Lloyd.  Origin  of  the  Cuelpks;  F.  Schmidt.  DieAmfdngit  ies  w^&scfcM 
CeuUeckts  (Hanover,  1900). 

WELHAVEN,  JOHANN  SEBASHAN  CAMMEBHSYBB  (i8or 
1873),  Norwegian  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Bergen,  thesa 
of  a  pastor,  in  1807.  He  first  studied  theology,  but  from  182S 
onwards  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  X840  he  became 
reader  and  subsequently  professor  of  philosophy  at  ChrisUaaia. 
and  delivered  a  series  of  Impressive  lectures  on  b'tcraiy  subjects. 
In  1836  he  visited  France  and  Germany;  and  in  1858  he  vem 
to  Italy  to  study  archaeology.  Hb  influence  was  extended  bjr 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Sodety  of  Arts.  He  dbd  at 
Chrbtiania  on  the  21st  of  October  1873.  Welhavcn  made  bs 
name  as  the  representative  of  conservatism  u  Norwegian  lilm- 
ture.  In  a  violent  attack  on  Wergeland's  poetry  be  opposed 
the  theories  of  the  extreme  nationalbts.  He  desired  to  see 
Norwegian  culture  brought  into  line  with  that  of  other  European 
countries,  and  he  himself  followed  the  romantic  tradition,  besc^ 
most  closely  influenced  by  J.  L.  Heiberg.  He  represented  dear- 
ness  and  moderation  against  the  extravagances  of  Wergdand 
He  gave  an  admirable  practical  exposition  of  h»  aesthetic  creed 
in  the  sonnet. cycle  Norges  Daemring  (1834).  -He  poblisbed 
a  volume  of  Digle  in  1839;  and  in  1845  Nyere  DigU-  The  collec- 
tions of  old  Norse  poetry  made  by  Asbjdmsen  and  hloe influenced 
hb  talent,  and  he  first  showed  hb  full  powers  as  a  poet  in  Syen 
Digte.  Hb  descriptive  poetry  b  admirable,  but  hb  best  work 
was  inspired  by  his  poems  on  old  Norse  subjects,  in  which  he 
gives  himself  unreservedly  to  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Other  poens 
followed  in  X848,  x8si  and  X859. 

His  critical  work  includes  Ewald  og  de  norske  Diglert  (1863).  (h 
Ludwig  Holberg  (i8m).  Welhaven's  SamUde  Skrifkr  wvn  pubtehcd 
in  8  vols,  at  Copenhagen  (1867-1869). 

WELL,  the  name  given  to  an  artificial  b<mng  in  the  eaitk 
through  which  water  can  be  obtained.  Two  dasacs  may  te 
distinguished:  shallow  or  ordinary  wells,  sunk  throiigh  a  per- 
meable stratum  until  an  impermeable  stratum  is  reached;  arH 
deep  and  Artesian  weUs  (^.t.),  the  latter  named  fnm  Aitoii 


WELL 


SOS 


in  France,  which  are  stBik  through  an  impenneable  stratum  down 
into  a  water-bearing  stratum  which  overlies  an  impermeable 
stratum.  Obvknisly  ordinary  wells  can  supply  water  very  cheaply, 
but,  since  impurities  readily  reach  them,  there  is  great  risk  of 
contamination.  The  same  does  not  apply  to  deep  wells,  such 
water  being  usually  free  from  organic  impurities.  In  ordinary 
wells,  and  in  deq>  weOs,  the  water  requires  pumping  to  the  sur* 
face;  in  artesian  weUs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  usually 
spouts  up  to  a  gzeater  or  less  height  above  it. 

The  Secondary  and  Tertiary  geoIogKal  formations,  sudi  as  those 
underneath  London  and  Fans,  often  present  the  appearance  of 
immense  basins,  the  boundary  or  rim  of  the  basin  having  been  formed 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  subjacent  strata.  In  these  formations  it  often 
happexis  that  a  ponous  stratum  is  included  between  two  impermeable 
layers  of  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  porous  U  tube,  continuous  from 
side  to  side  of  the  valley,  the  outcrop  on  the  surrounding  hills 
forming  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  rain  filtering  down  through  the 
poRMis  layer  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  forms  there  a  subterranean 
pool,  wliich  with  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  column  pressing  upon  it 
constitutes  a  smt  of  huj^  natural  hydrostatic  bellows.  It  b  obvious 
then,  that  when  a  hole  is  bored  down  through  the  upper  impermeable 
layer  to  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  water  urill  be  forced  up  by  this 
pressuie  to  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  valley  greater  or  less 
acoofxling  to  the  devation  of  the  level  in  the  feeding  column,  thus 
formii^  a  natural  fountain. 

In  the  Tertiary  formations,  the  porous  layers  are  not  so  thick  as 
in  the  Secondary,  and  consequently  the  occurrence  of  underground 
lakes  is  not  on  so  grand  a  scale;  but  there  being  a  more  frequent 
ahemation  of  these  sandy  beds,  we  find  a  neater  number  of  Uiem, 
and  often  a  series  of  natural  fountains  may  oe  obtained  in  tlie  same 
valley,  proceeding  from  u-ater-bearing  strata  at  difierent  depths,  and 
fisittg  to  different  heights. 

It  docs  not  follow  that  all  the  essentials  for  an  artesian  well  are 
present,  though  two  impermeable  strata  with  a  porous  one  between 
nay  crop  out  round  a  basin.  There  must  also  be  continuity  of  the 
permeable  bed  for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  water,  and  no 
breach  in  either  of  the  confining  layers  by  which  the  water  might 
escape.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  on  deepening  the  bore, 
with  the  hope  of  increasing  the  flow  of  water,  it  has  ceased  alto- 
getber,  doubtless  from  the  lower  confining  layer  being  pierced,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  escane  by  another  outlet.  The  subterranean 
pool  is  frequently  of  small  extent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  channel 
rather  than  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water;  and  the  existence  of  one 
spring  ia  no  guarantee  that  another  will  be  found  by  merely  boring 
to  the  same  depth  in  its  ndghbourhood.  Faults  also  have  an  effect 
oo  the  supply,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  found  to  increase  by 
cutting  heaidrngs  or  adits.  Tne  most  suitable  strata  in  England  are 
the  Cbalk,  Oolite,  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Lower  Greenssnd; 
London  is  in  part  supplied  by  the'  Chalk,  whilst  Liverpool  utilises 
the  New  Red.  The  theoretical  determination  of  the  existence  of 
artesian  conditions  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geology  of  the  district.  Although  water  from  deep 
wdls  is  free  from  ornnic  matter,  it  usually  contains  salts  such  as 
cakium  bicarbonate,  &c,  which  make  the  water  unsuitable  for  wash- 
ing and  certsun  manufacturing  purposes  although  it  is  fit  for  drinking. 

The  mechanical  appliances  emi^oyed  in  boxing  for  water  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  boring  for  petroleum  (.q.v.).  The 
upper  part  of  a  deep  well  may  be  of  brick,  the  continuation 
being  lined  with  steel  pipes,  or,  better,  it  may  be  lined  with  metal 
for  its  entire  length. 

One  of  the  most  remarkaUc  arteuan  wdls  is  at  Grendle,  near 
Fsris.  The  operation  of  boring  extended  from  1834  to  1841 :  after  a 
depth  of  ia54  ft.  had  been  reached  (May  1857),  a  kmgth  of  270  ft. 
of  the  boring  rods  broke  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and 
nearly  fifteen  months'  constant  labour  was  required  to  pick  it  up 
again.  Discouraged  by  the  delay,  <tlie  French  government  was  to 
have  abandoned  the  project  after  a  depth  of  1500  ft.  had  been  reached 
without  any  satisfactory  result;  but  Arago  prevailed  on  them  to 
proaecnte  the  work,  and  an  additional  depth  01  about  300  ft.  proved 
the  correctness  of  Arago's  theory.  On  the  afith  February  1841.  at 
a  depth  of  1708  ft.,  the  boring  rods  suddenly  duik  a  few  yards,  and  * 
within  a  few  noors  a  vast  column  of  water  qwuted  up  at  the  rate  of 
600  galloos  per  minute,  and  at  a  temperature  of  neariy  82*  F. 
Prior  to  this  no  artesian  boring  had  reached  even  1000  ft. ;  and  that 
of  Gfcndle  was  the  deepest  executed  till  the  completion  (12th  August 
l8«>)  rnt  the  sait-iqmng  at  Kisansen,  in  Bavaria,  which  throws  up  a 
colama  of  water  to  the  height  of  ^  ft.  from  a  depth  of  1878}  ft. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  spring  is  that  the  projecting 
forae  is  doe,  not  to  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  to  that  of  carbonic  acid 
ns  genesated  at  the  junction  of  the  gypsum  with  the  magnesian 
fiaestone,  about  1680  ft.  down.  Modern  mechanical  improvements 
have  enabled  engineers  to  exceed  these  Artesian  dimensbns  con- 
siderably, and  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost.  The  well  at  Passy,  near 
Paris,  wfaidi  Is  supplied  from  the  same  water-bearing  stratum  as 
that  of  Crenelle,  was  bored  by  IGnd  in  a  very  short  time,  having 
been  b<^un  on  15th  SepCeaibcr  I8s5t  and  earned toadepth  of  1733 


ft.  by  March  1857.  Its  total  depth  is  now  about  1923  ft.  with  the 
diameter  of  2  ft.  4  in.  at  the  bottom;  and  it  throws  up  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  water  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  hall  million 
gallons  per  day  to  a  height  of  s&  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Among  other  deep  wells  sunk  in  the  Paris  basin  subsequently  to 
those  of  Crenelle  and  Passy.  the  following  may  be  mentioned.    A 

E'gantic  bore,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  was  begun  in  January  1866  at 
ft  Chapellc.  and  by  November  1869  had  reached  a  depth  of  181 1  ft., 
the  intention  being  to  extend  it  to  a  depth  of  2950  ft.  A  bore  of 
19  in.  diameter  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  1570  ft.  in  about 
two  and  a  half  years  (1864-1867),  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
water-supply  for  the  sugar  refinery  of  Say  in  Paris;  and  the  same 
engineer  who  executed  this  work  (Dru)  began  in  1866  an  arteuan 
boring  of  the  huge  diameter  of  6|  ft.  at  the  part  of  Paris  named 
Butte  aux  CaiiUs^  to  be  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  2600  to  2900  ft. 
In  the  Paris  basin  there  are  a  great  many  other  wells,  varying  from 
300  to  400  ft.  in  depth,  and  from  2  to  8  in.  in  the  diameter  of  the 
bore-hole. 

^  The  Tertiary  chalk  strata' over  whkh  London  stands  have  been 
riddled  with  artesian  borings  for  the  sake  of  pure  water  supply. 
Many  of  the  large  London  factories,  railways,  institutions  are 
supplied  by  artesian  wells  over  300  ft.  deep.  At  Merton  in  Surrey, 
at  Brighton,  at  Southampton,  allalonc  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  in  the  low  district  between  the  chalk  wolds  near  Louth  and  the 
Wash,  artesian  borings  have  long  been  known,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  Idow-wdU  among  the  people  of  the  district.  The  general  level  to 
which  the  water  rises  in  the  London  district  has  been  very  sensibly 
lowered  by  the  immense  number  of  perforations  that  have  been 
made;  and  in  several  wells  where  the  water  formerly  rose  to  the 
surface,  it  now  requires  to  be  pumped  up. 

None  of  the  artesian  borinn  in  England  approadi  the  depths 
frequent  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Tne  average  depth  of 
the  water-bearing  stratum  around  Paris  is  six  tiroes  that  of  the 
London  chalk  beds;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  <^  America, 
wells  have  been  suiUc  to  even  double  the  depth  of  the  Parisian  wells 
of  Crenelle  and  Passy.  In  Chicago  there  are  several  wells  more 
than  2000  ft.  deep;  and  at   West  Chicago  in  Dupaae  county. 


September  1868.    Among  the  deepest  borings  in  the  worid  are: 


a  well  in  Putnam  Heights,  Windham  county,  Connecticut,  6004  ft. 
deep  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  2  galbns  per  minute  wi^  water 
riring  to  i^  ft.  from  the  surface;  one  at  Schladenbach  (5735  ft.), 
near  Leipzig;  one  la  m.  south-east  of  Pittsburg,  which  b  ^57$  ft. 
deep  ana  6t  in.  in  diameter;  one  in  Lawrence  county,  iUabama, 
5120  ft.  deep  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  gas,  oil  and  sslt  water; 
and  one  (about  a20O  ft.)  at  Sperenbeig  20  m.  from  Berlin,  sunk 
for  the  purpose  01  obtaining  a  supply  of  rock  salt,— 'the  s^t  deposit 
here  is  3907  ft.  thick. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  most  important  artesian 
unkings  that  have  been  made.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  bore  of 
3  in.  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  2086  ft.  between  April  1857  and  the 
summer  of  1898;  it  yields  264  gallons  a  minute  and  its  fountain 
rises  170  ft.  high.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  there  are:  one 
well  2050  ft.  deep  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  yickling  450  gallons  a 
minute;  another  194^  ft.  deep  and  ^  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  695 

fallons  a  minute;  and  three  more  each  exceeding  1900  ft.  in  depth, 
n  1858  a  well  at  Neusalwerk,near  Minden,  had  reached  the  depth 
of  2288  ft.  At  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  well  95  ft.  deep,  which 
yields  over  half  a  million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  the  pressurebcing 
sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  force  the  water  to  the  tope  of  the 
highest  houses.  There  is  one  in  Philadelphia  (Mount  Vernon  and 
13th  sts.)j303i  ft.  deep  and  8  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  2600  gallons  a 
minute.  There  are  several  deep  wells  in  South  Dakota :  in  Awrdeen 
City  there  are  two  1300  ft.  deep  with  flows  of  1350  and  1000  gallons, 
respectively,  per  minute.  Two  artesian  wells  at  Croydon  supply  a 
million  gallons  of  water  |>er  day;  and  Brighton  draws  over  a  million 
snllons  from  artesian  sinkings.  There  is  a  well  at  Bages,  near 
Perpignan,  which  gives  330  f^ons  per  minute;  and  one  at  Toure, 
which  jets  about  6  ft.  above  ground,  and  gives  237  galkms  per  minute. 
The  boring  of  wells  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  a  very  ancient 
industry;  and  some  oases  are  supplied  with  water  wholly  from 
artesian  wells.  The  average  depth  of  these  is  from  160  to  200  ft., 
and  the  upper  strata  have  only  to  be  pierced  to  nve  a  constant 
stream.  With  their  primitive  methods  of  boring,  the  Arabs  often 
labour  for  yeare  before  they  reach  the  wished-ior  pool;  and  with 
only  palm  wood  as  a  casing,  they  have  ^neat  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  bore-hole  from  donng  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  they 
require  to  scour  them  out  periodically.  Snoe  1858  an  immense 
number  of  perforations  have  been  made  by  French  engineers,  and 
the  fertilising  effect  upon  the  sandy  desert  i^ns  has  already  made 
itself  apparent.  The  importance  of  deep  wols  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  made  to  supply  warm  water,  for  keeping 
hospitals,  &c.,  at  a  constant  temperature.  Invariably  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  from  great  depths  is  higher  than  that  at  the  surface. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well  at  Crenelle  is  82*  F.,  and 
that  oi  Passy  the  same,  showing  that  they  have  a  common  source. 
Kissingen  well  has  a  temperature  of  66*  F..  that  of  St  Louis 
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one  of  7y|'4  F.  that  of  Louisville  76^*  R.  and  that  of  Charleston 
87*  F.  The  average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  1*  for  a 
descent  of  from  40  to  55  ft.  In  WOrttemberg;  the  water  of  artesian 
wells  is  employed  to  maintain  in  large  manufactories  a  constant 
temperature  of  47*  when  it  is  freezing  outside.  Artesian  waters 
have  also  been  employed  to  reduce  the  extreme  variations  of 
temperature  in  fsh-pondt. 

WELLES.  GIDEON  (1802-1878),  Ameriom  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  on  the  ist  of  July  x8o2. 
He  studied  for  a  time  at  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  did 
not  graduate.  From  x8a6  to  1837  he  edited  the  Hartford  TinuSf 
making  it  the  official  organ  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  south- 
em  New  England.  Heserved  in  thestate  House  of  Representatives 
in  1827, 1829-30, 1832  and  1834-35,  was  state  comptroller  in  1835 
and  1842-43,  was  postmaster  at  Hartford  in  1835-42,  and  was 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  provi^ons  and  dothing  in  the  Nav^  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  in  1846-1849.  Leaving  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  he  asdsted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut,  and  was  its  candidate  for 
governor  in  1856;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
conventions  of  1856  and  x86o.  On  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln  in  z86x  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  the  close  of  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
administration  in  1869.  Although  deficient  in  technical  training, 
he  handled  with  great  skill  the  diffioUt  problems  which  were 
presented  by  the  Civil  War.  The  number  of  naval  ships  was 
increased  between  z86x  and  1865  from  90  to  670,  the  officers 
from  X300  to  6700,  the  seamen  from  7500  to  5x,50o,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  from  $12,000,000  to  $123,000,000;  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  art  of  naval  construction,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  was  effectively  maintained. 
Welles  supported  President  Johnson  in  his  quarrel  with  Congress, 
took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872,  and 
returning  to  the  Democratic  party,  warmly  advocated  the 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in.  X876.  He  died  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  ixth  of  Februaxy  1878. 

In  1874  Welles  published  Lincdn  and  Seward,  In  which  he  refutes 
the  charge  that  Seward  dominated  the  Administration  during  the 
Qvil  War.  His  Diary,  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanhc  ItonUdy 
(1909-X911),  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction.  See  also  Albert  Welles,  Uistory  of  Ike  WcUes 
PamUy  (New  York,  1876). 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY  WESLEY  (or  Welxxsley), 
Marquess  (x  760-1842),  eldest  son  of  the  xst  eaxl  of  Momington, 
an  Irish  peer,  and  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  Wellington, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  June  X76a  He  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  dasncal  scholar,  and  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  By  his  father's  death  in  X78X  he  became  earl 
of  Momington,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  In 
1784  he  entered  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Beeralston.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  by  Pitt.  In  1793  he  became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  over  Indian  affairs;  and,  although  he  was  best 
known  by  his  speeches  in  defence  of  Pitt's  foreign  policy,  he 
was  gaining  the  acquaintance  with  Oriental  affairs  which  inade 
his  rule  over  India  so  effe<:ti^'e  from  the  xnoment  when,  in  1797, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  governor-general.  Wellesley  seems  to 
have  caught  Pitt's  large  political  spirit  during  his  intercourse 
with  him  from  1793  to  1797.  That  both  had  consciously  formed 
the  design  of  acquiring  a  great  empire  in  India  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  is  not  proved;  but  the  rivalry 
with  France,  which  in  Europe  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
CMlition  after  coalition  against  the  French  republic  axid  empire, 
made  WeUede/s  rule  in  India  an  epoch  of  enormous  and  rapid 
extension  of  English  power.  Clive  won  and  Watrcn  Hastings 
consolidated  the  British  ascendancy  in  India,  but  Wellesley 
extended  it  into  an  empire.  On  the  voyage  outwards  he  formed 
the  design  of  annihilating  French  influence  in  the  Deccan.  Soon 
after  his  landing,  in  April  1798,  he  learnt  that  an  alliance  was 
being  negotiated  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  French  republic. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  preparations  for  war.  The  first  step  was  to  effect  the 
disbandment  of  the  French  troops  entertained  by  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad.    The  invasion  of  Mysore  followed  in  February 


1799,  and  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  rapid  dote  fay  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam.  In  1803  the  restotatkm  of  tbe  pcsfawa 
proved  the  prelude  to  the  Mahratta  war  against  glw^^*^  and  the 
raja  of  Benur.  The  result  of  these  wars  and  of  the  tztaties 
which  followed  them  was  that  Frendi  influence  in  India  wis 
extinguished,  that  forty  millions  of  populatkm  and  tea  miUioBS 
of  revenue  were  added  to  the  Briti^  dominiooSy  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Mahratta  and  all  other  princes  were  so  reduced  thit 
Engbnd  became  the  really  dominant  authority  over  all  India. 
He  found  the  East  India  Company  a  trading  body,  be  left  it 
an  imperial  power.  He  was  an  excellent  administrator,  and  sou^ 
to  provide,  by  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Foit  WiUiJui, 
for  the  training  of  a  class  of  men  adequate  to  the  great  work  of 
governing  India.  In  connexion  with  this  college  he  estaWfihfd 
the  govemor-general's  office,  to  which  civilians  who  had  ^vb 
talent  at  the  college  were  transferred,  in  order  that  thtjr 
might  learn  something  of  the  highest  statesmanship  in  the 
immediate  service  of  their  chieL  A  free-trader,  Gke  Pitt,  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
between  England  and  India.  Both  the  commercial  policy  of 
Wellesley  aiid  his  educational  projects  brought  him  into  hostility 
with  the  court  of  directors,  and  he  more  than  once  teodeied  bis 
resignation,  which,  however,  public  necessities  led  him  to  post- 
pone till  the  autunm  of  1805.  He  reached  En^and  just  m  time 
to  see  Pitt  before  his  death.  He  had  been  created  an  Eagbsh 
peer  in  1797,  and  in  X799  an  Irish  marquess. 

On  the  fall  of  the  coalition  ministry  in  1807  Wdlesley  was 
invited  by  George  IIL  to  join  the  duke  of  Portland's  cahcnet,  * 
but  he  declined,  pending  the  discussion  in  pariiameat  of  oertaia 
charges  brought  against  him  in  ttspest  of  Ids  Indian  admintstn> 
tion.  Resolutions  condemning  him  for  the  abuse  of  power 
were  moved  in  both  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  defeated  hy 
large  majorities.  In  1809  Wellesley  was  appointed  amhaiwdnr 
to  SpaiiL  He  landed  at  Cadiz  just  after  the  battk  of  Talaven, 
and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  bxing  the  Spanisk 
govemment  into  effective  co-operation  with  his  brother,  who, 
through  the  failure  of  his  allies,  had  been  compdled  to  letreat 
into  Portugal.  A  few  months  later,  after  thie  dud  between 
Canning  and  Castlereagh  and  the  resignation  of  both,  Wdksky 
accepted  the  post  of  foreign  secretaxy  in  Perceval's  cafaineL 
He  held  this  office  until  Februaxy  x8i2,  when  he  retired,  partly 
from  dissatisfaction  at  the  inadequate  support  pvea  to  WdlingtoD 
by  the  ministry,  but  also  because  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  kept 
in  the  background.  From  early  life  Wellesley  had,  unlike  his 
brother,  been  an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  aiMl  irith 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  justice  he  hencefonrard 
identified  himself.  On  Perceval's  assassination  he  xefnaed  to 
join  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  and  he  remained  cut  d 
office  till  X821,  criticizing  with  severity  the  proceedhigs  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  the  European  settlement  of  18x4,  which, 
while  it  reduced  France  to  its  andent  limits,  left  to  the  other  grot 
powers  the  territory  that  they  had  acquired  by  the  partitioo  of 
Poland  and  the  destmction  of  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  signed  the  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Cora 
Xaws  in  x8x5.  In  x82x  he  was  appointed  loid-Ueatenant  of 
Ireland.  Catholic  emancipation  had  ix>w  become  an  opes 
question  in  the  cabinet,  and  Wellesley's  acceptance  of  the  \Kt- 
royalty  was  believed  in  Irehmd  to  herald  the  immediate  lettk- 
ment  of  the  Catholic  daims.  The  Orange  faction  was  incensed 
by  the  firmness  with  which  their  excesses  were  now  repiestfd, 
and  Wellesley  was  on  one  occaaon  mobbed  and  insulted.  Bet 
the  hope  of  the  Cathoh'cs  still  remained  unfulfilVd.  Lord 
Liverpool  died  without  having  grappled  with  the  problcB. 
Canning  in  turn  passed  away;  and  on  the  assumption  of  oiioe 
by  Wellington,  who  was  opposed  to  Catholic  emandpatioB,  his 
brother  resig^ied  the  lord-lieutenancy.  He  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  seemg  the  Catholic  claims  settled  in  the  next  year 
by  the  very  statesmen  who  had  declared  against  them.  lo  iSjj 
he  resumed  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  under  Eari  Grey,  bat 
the  ministry  soon  fell,  and,  with  one  short  exception,  WcDesky 
did  not  further  take  part  in  official  life.     He  died  on  tk 
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t6nh  of  September  1842.    He  had  no  successor  In  the  muquisate, 
but  the  earldom  of  MorDington  and  minor  honours  devolved  on 
his  brother  William,  Lord  Maryborough,  on  the  failure  of  whose 
issue  in  1863  they  fell  to  the  and  duke  of  Wellington. 
See  Montgomery  Martin,  Despatches  ef  Ike  Marquess  WeOesley 

iia40);  W.  M.  TWens,  The  Marquess  WeUesUy  C1880);  W.  H. 
glutton.  Lord  WelUdey  ("  Rulen  of  India  "  aeries,  1893);  and  G.  B. 
Malksoa.  IFdlaffy  r  Sutesmen  "  leries,  X895). 

WELLBSLSY,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  MassachusettSi 
U.SA.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  (1890)  5600,  (1900)  5073, 
of  whom  1306  were  foreign-bom  and  17  were  negroes,  (1910 
census)   54x3.    Area,   10-4  sq.  m.    Wellesley  is  served  by 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Natick 
(3  m.  W.),  Newton,  Needham,  Boston  and  Worcester  by  electric 
lines.    The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  township  is  the  Charles 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  dty  of  Newton.    The  surface 
of  the  township  is  hilly  and  abundantly  wooded,  with  many 
small  streams  and  lakes;  the  two  principal  villages  are  Wellesley 
HiUs  and  Wellesley,  and  smaller  villages  are  WcUesley  Falls, 
Wellesley  Farms  and  Wellesley  Fells.     The  highest  point  is 
Maogus  Hill  (4x6  ft.),  near  Welloley  Hills  village.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Wellesley  and  extending  into  Weston  is  a  large  forest 
tract  known  as  *'  The  Hundreds."    Within  the  township  are 
parts  of  two  of  the  reservations  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  system, 
66-07  acres  of  the  Charles  river  reservation,  and  4*58  acres  of 
Hemlock  Gorge.    Huimewell  Park  is  the  former  home  of  Dr 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  discovered  the  anaesthetic  properties  of 
sulphuric  ether.    West  of  Wellesley  village,  among  the  hiUs,  lie 
Morses  Pond  and  Lake  Waban,  on  which  are  beautifxd  Italian 
gardens  and  (on  the  north  side)  the  buildings  and  extensive 
grounds  (350  acres)  .of  Wellesley  College  (undenominational, 
X875)  for  women,  which  was  established  by  Henry  Towle  Durant 
(x8a>>i88i),  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer.    In  19x0  the  college 
had  130  ixuKtmctors  and  X3X9  students.    The  library  (65,900 
vdluxncs  in  19x0)  was  endowed  by  Eben  N.  Horsford,  the  chemist 
and  ethnologist;  it  contains  a  library,  of  American  linguistics 
collected  by  Major  J.  W.  PoweU  and  Mr  Horsford,  and  the 
Frances  Pearson  Plimpton  library  of  early  Italian  literature. 
There  are  about  30  buildings,  of  which  twelve  are  residential 
haUs  or  cottages,  bistruction  is  in  classical,  literary  and  scientific 
branches,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are  awarded 

Wellesley  was  settled  about  1640,  being  then  within  the  limits 
of  Dedham.  When  the  tiownship  of  Needham  was  set  off  from 
Dcdham  in  171 1,  Wellesley  was  included  within  the  new  territory, 
and  in  1774  was  organized,  as  the  west  parish  of  Needham  or 
West  Needham.  Ih  z88z  it  was  ipcoxporated  under  its  present 
oamc. 

See  J.  E.  Fidce  in  D.  H.  Hnrd'siTiilofy  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston, 
1884). 

WBLLHAUSBH,  JUUUS  (1844-  ),  German  biblical  scholar 
and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Hamein  on  the  Weser,  Westphalia, 
cm  the  17th  of  May  1844.  Having  studied  theology  at  the 
onivcfsity  of  G6ttingen  under  Heinrich  Ewald,  he  established 
himself  there  in  1870  as  privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  history. 
In  X873  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in 
GreifswakL  Resigning  in  1882  owing  to  conscientious  scruples, 
he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
faculty  of  philology  at  Halle,  was  elected  professor  ordinarius 
at  Marburg  in  1885,  and  was  transferred  to  Gsttingen  in  1892. 
WeHhansm  made  his  name  famous  by  his  critical  investigations 
into  Oid  Testament  histoiy  and  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch, 
the  uiscompromising  scientific  attitude  he  adopted  in  testing  its 
problems  bringing  him  into  antagonism  with  Uie  older  school  of 
biblical  Interpreters  The  best  known  of  bis  works  are  De 
gemtibms  ot  familiis  Judaeis  (Gfittingen,  1870);  Der  Text  der 
Backer  Samudis  untersuckt  (G6ttingen,  X87X);  Die  Pkaristler 
wed  Sadducder  (Greifswald,  X874);  FroUgomena  tur  CtschichU 
Itrods  (Berlin,  1882;  Eng.  trans.,  1885;  sth  German  edition, 
1899;  ibst  published  in  1878  as  Cackickte  Israels);  Mukommed 
m  iioikia  (Berlin,  X882);  Dk  Komposiiion  des  Hexateucks  und 
der  kistoriscke»  BUekerda  Alten  Testaments  (1889, 3rd  ed.  X899); 
fsradUieeke  emd  jUdiseke  CesekUkU  (1894,  4th  ed.  1901); 
JKstfs  ^abisckem  Hetdtntuwu  (1897);  Iht  arakiscke  RsUk  und 
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Stun  (1902);  Skisten  und  Vorarbeiten  (1884-1899);  and 
ne#  and  revised  editions  of  F.  Bleek's  EiuUUung  in  das  AlU 
Testament  (4-6,  X878-X893).  In  X906  appeared  Die  ckrisUiche 
Religion,  mil  Einsckluss  der  israditisck-judischen  Religion,  in  col- 
laboration with  A.  jOlicher,  A.  Hamack  and  others.  He  also 
did  useful  and  interesting  work  as  a  New  Testament  commenUtor. 
He  published  Das  Evangdium  Marei,  Ubersettt  und  erkldrt  in 
X903,  Das  Evangelium  Matthdi  and  Das  Evangelium  Lucae  in 
1904,  and  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  in  1905. 

WBLUNOBOROUGH,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  63}  m.  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  the  Midland  railway;  served  also  by  the  London 
&  North-Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  18,41 2. 
It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  the  Ise  with 
the  Nene,  in  a  pleasant  well-wooded  district.  The  church  of  Bt 
Luke  is  a  beautiful  building  with  Norman  and  Early  English 
portions,  but  is  mainly  Decorated,  with  a  western  tower  and 
spire.  The  grammar-schools,  founded  in  X594  and  endowed 
with  the  revenues  .of  a  suppressed  gild,  include  a  school  of  the 
second  and  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  the  former  a  building  of 
red  brick  in  the  Renaissance  style  erected  in  x88o,  and  the  latter 
an  old  Elizabethan  structure.  Another  educational  endowment 
is  Freeman's  school,  founded  by  John  Freeman  in  171  x.  There 
are  also  several  charities.  The  prindpsl  public  building  is 
the  com  exchange.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  as  a  centre 
of  agricultural  trade;  but  the  staple  industry  is  m  leather.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  given  by  the 
introduction  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  especially  the  manu- 
facture of  uppers  Smelting,  brewing  and  Iron-founding  are  also 
carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  portable  steam-engines, 
and  iron  ore  is  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

In  948  Edred  gave  the  church  at  Wellingborough  to  Crowland 
Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Edgar  in  966. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward-II.  the  abbot  was  lord  in  full.  The  town 
received  the  grant  of  a  market  in  x2ox.  It  was  formeriy  famed 
for  the  chalybeate  springs  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  in  162 1 
I  was  visited  by  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  resided  in  tents 
during  k  whole  season  while  taking  the  waters.  It  was  after 
its  almost  total  destruction  by  fire  in  1738  that  the  town  was 
built  on  its  present  site  on  the  hUl. 

WBLUNOTON,  ARTHUR  WELLBSLB7»  XST  Duke  of  (1769- 
X852),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Garrett  (X735-X78X)  Welledey  or 
Wesley,  2nd  baron  and  xst  earl  of  Momington,  now  remem- 
bered only  as  a  musician.  He  was  descended  from  the  family 
of  CoUey  or  Cowley,  which  had  been  settled  in  Irdand  for  two 
centuries.  The  duke's  grandfather,  Richard  CoUey,  xst  Baron 
Momington  (d.  X758),  assumed  the  name  of  Wesley  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  a  distant  relative  of  the  famous 
divine.  In  Wellington's  early  letters  the  family  name  is  spelt 
Wesley;  the  change  to  Wellesley  seems  to  have  been  made 
about  X790.  Arthur  (bom  in  Ireland  in*  x 7 69*)  was  sent  to 
Eton,  and  subsequently  to  a  military  college  at  Angers.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  73rd  Highlanders  in  X7874 
passed  rapidly  through  the  lower  ruiks  (in  five  different  regi- 
ments), became  major  of  the  33rd  (now  duke  of  Wellington's 
West  Riding),  and  purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that 
regiment  in  X793  ^^  jponey  advanced  to  him  by  his  eldest 
brother.  But  in  all  these  changes  he  did  little  regimental  duty, 
for  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
practically  the  whole  of  these  years.  Before  reaching  full  age 
he  was  retumed  to  the  Irish  parliament  by  the  famUy  borough 
of  Trim.  Uttle  is  known  of  his  history  during  these  years; 
but  neither  in  boyhood  nor  in  youth  does  he  appear  to  have  made 
any  mark  among  his  contemporaries. 

His  first  experience  of  active  service  was  in  the  campaign  of 
X  794'!  795,  when  the  British  force  under  the  duke  of  York  was 
driven  out  of  Holland  by  Pichegra.  In  x  796  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  India,  being  promoted  colonel  by  brevet  about  the 
same  time.    It  was  thus  as  a  commanding  officer  that  he  learnt 

'At  24  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  or  at  Dungan  Castle, 
Mcatb,  on  the  291)1  of  April  or  on  xst  May;  but  both  place  and  date 
aiv  uncertain. 
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for  the  first  time  the  details  orregimental  duty.  He  mastered 
them  thoroughly,  gained  a  minute  acquaintance  with  every 
detail. of  the  solcUer's  life,  learned  the  precise  amount  of  food 
required  for  every  mouth,  the  exact  weight  that  could  be  carried, 
the  distances  that  could  be  traversed  without  exhaustion,  the 
whole  body  of  conditions  in  short  which  govern  the  military 
activity  of  man  and  beast.  It  was  to  the  completeness  of  his 
practic^  knowledge  that  Wellington  ascribed  in  great  part  his 
later  success.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  at  this  time  made 
a  serious  study  of  the  science  and  history  of  war.  His  formal 
training  at  Angers  was  altogether  too  slight  to  account  for  his 
great  technical  knowledge;  no  record,  however,  exists  of  the 
stages  by  which  this  was  acquired  except  that  aa  soon  as  he 
landed  in  India  he  began  to  devote  fixed  hours  to  study,  giving 
up  cards  and  the  violin.  This  study  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
political  situation  of  India,  and  when  on  his  advice  his  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Momington,  afterwards  Marquess  Wellesley, 
accepted  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  he  became  his 
trusted  though  unoflficial  adviser.  In  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib 
the  33rd  was  attached  to  the  Niaam's  contingent,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  commanded  this  division  in  the  army  of  General  (Lord) 
Harris.  Though  his  military  services  in  this  short  campaign 
were  not  of  a  striking  character,  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother 
to  the  supreme  military  and  political  command  in  Mysore,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  his  senior,  Sir  David  Baird. 

His  great  faculties  now  for  the  first  time  found  opportunity 
for  their  exerdse.  In  the  settlement  and  administration  of 
the  conquered  territory  he  rapidly  acquired  the  habits  and 
experience  of  a  statesman,  while  his  military  operations  against 
Doondiah,  a  robber  chief,  were  conducted  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  success,  Doondiah  being  killed  and  his  army  scattered. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  military  side  of  these  open- 
tions.was  their  political  character.  When  pressed  in  Mysore, 
Doondiah  moved  into  Mahratta  territory,  whither  Wellesley 
followed  him.  Here,  negotiating  and  bargaining  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Wellesley  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  affairs 
and  an  influence  over  them  such  as  no  other  Englishman  possessed. 
Simple  and  honourable  himself,  he  was  shrewd  and  penetrating 
in  his  judgment  of  Orientals;  and,  unlike  his  great  predecessor 
Clive,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  rule  of  good  faith  in  his  own 
actions,  howevet  depraved  and  however  exasperating  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  result  of 
Wellesley's  singular  personal  ascendancy  among  the  Mahrattas 
came  into  full  view  when  the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  his  Indian  career  seemed  likely  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  calls  of  warfare  in  another  quarter.  Wellesley 
was  ordered  in  December  1800  to  take  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  collected  for  foreign  service  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  troops  should  act  against 
Java  or  Mauritius;  their  destination  was,  however,  altered  to 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  co-operation  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
expedition,  and  Baird  was  placed  in  command.  Though  deeply 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  the  command,  Wellesley  in  his  devotion 
to  duty  moved  the  troops  on  his  own  responsibility  from  Trinco- 
malee to  Bombay,  from  the  conviction  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
of  ai^y  use  in  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
provision  at  Bombay  withoul  delay.  But  at  Bombay  Wellesley 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  prevented  from  going  on.  The 
troop-ship  in  which  he  was  to  have  sailed  went  down  with  all  on 
board. 

He  returned  in  May  x8oi  to  Mysore,  where  he  remamed  untO 
the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  The  power  of  the  Peshwa,  nomin- 
ally supreme  in  the  Mahratta  territory,  had  been*  overthrown 
by  his  rivals  Holkar  and  others,  and  he  had  himself  fled.  •  The 
Indian  government  undertook  to  restore  his  authority.  WeUes* 
ley,  now  a  major-general,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
the  army  charged  with  this  task.  Starting  from  Seringapatam, 
be  crossed  the  frontier  on  March  za,  Z803,  and  moved  through 
the  southern  Mahratta  territory  on  Poona.  The  march  was 
one  unbroken  success,  thanks  to  Wellesley's  forethought  and 
sagacity  in  deaUng  with  the  physical  conditions  and  his  personal 
«nd  diplomatic  ascendancy  among  the  chieftains  of  the  district. 


No  hand  "was  raised  against  him,  and  a  mardi  of  600  m.  was 
conducted  without  even  a  skirmish.  Wellesley  had  tnteoded 
to  reach  Poona  on  the  23rd  of  ApriL  On  the  night  of  the  18U1 
he  heard  that  a  rival  of  the  Peshwa  intended  to  bum  the  dty. 
At  once  Wellesley  pressed  on  with  the  cavalry  and  an  infaaby 
battalion  in  light  order,  and  after  a  forced  march  of  32  hoois 
entered  Poona  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  in  time  to  aivc  tk 
dty.  The  Peshwa  was  now  restored,  and  entered  into  varioos 
military  obligations  with  Welleslev,  which  he  very  inmerfcctlv 
fulfiUed. 

In  the  meantime  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  with  the  raja  of  Betai, 
maintained  a  doubtful  but  threatening  tapect  fanher  ooctk 
It  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  confederacy  of  the  Mrthen 
Mahrattas  had  been  formed  against  the  British  govenunoa. 
In  these  critical  drcumstances  Wdlesl^  was  diaiged  with  **  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  military  and  political  afiain  ia 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa  and  the  Mahratta  states 
and  chiefs."    Armed  with  these  powers,  he  required  Sindhia,  as 
a  proof  of  good  faith,  to  withdraw  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Sindlua  not  doing  so,  war  was  declared  on  the  6th  of  Augmt 
1803.    Wellesley  marched  northwa^,  captured  Ahnadnapr 
on  the  nth,  crossed  the  Godavery  ten  days  later,  and  xnovxd 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Boar. 
Colond  Stevenson  was  meanwhile  approaching  with  a  second 
division  from  the  east,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  sho«dd 
unite.    On  the  a3rd  of  Sqptember  Wellesley  supposed  himsd! 
to  be  still  some  miles  from  the  enemy;  he  sudd^y  found  that 
the  entire  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar  were  dose  ia 
front  of  him  at  Assaye.    Weighing  the  dangers  of  dday,  of 
retreat,  and  of  an  attack  with  his  single  division  of  4500  ma, 
supported  only  by  5000  native  levies  of  doubtful  quality,  WdDes> 
ley  convinced  himself  that  an  immediate  attadL,thoi^  against 
greatly  superior  forces  (30,000  hone,  10,000  Europcan-driUed 
infantry  and  zoo  well-served  guns)  in  a  strong  position,  was  tbe 
wisest  course.    He  threw  himself  upon  the  Mahratta  host,  and, 
carrying  out  a  bold  manoeuvre  under  an  intense  fire,  ultimately 
gained  a  complete  victory  though  with  the  loss  of  2500  idcb  oat 
of  a  total  probably  not  much  exceeding  700a    In  comparisoe 
with  the  battle  of  Assaye,  all  fighting  that  had  hitherto  takm 
place  in  India  -was  child's  play.    Wellesley  himself  had  t«o 
horses  killed  under  him.  Uniting  with  Stevenson's  division,  tlie 
conqueror  foUowed  up  the  pursuit,  and  brought  the  war  to  a 
dose  by  a  second  victory  at  Aigaum  on  the  29th  oi  November, 
and  the  storming  of  Gawilghur  on  the  zsth  of  December.    The 
treaties  with  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar,  which  maiked  the 
downfall  of  the  Mahratta  power,  were  negotiated  and  signed  by 
Wellesley  (who  was  made  K.B.  in  Sept.  1804)  in  the  cooxse 
of  the  following  month.  .  Not  yet  thirty-five  years  oM^  he  had 
proved  himself  a  master  in  the  sphere  ci  Indian  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  as  on  the  field  of  battle.    Had  his  career  ended 
at  this  time,  his  Indian  deq)atches  alone  would  have  proved 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  heads  that  hate 
ever  served  England  in  the  East. 

His  ambitions  now  led  him  bade  to  Europe,  and  in  the  apiiag 
of  1805  he  quitted  India.  On  his  return  home  he  was  immediately 
sent  on  the  abortive  expedition  to  Hanover.  In  1806  be  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Rye,  in  order  to  defend  his  brother,  the  governor- 
general,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  Irish 
secretary  for  a  few  months.  He  was  then  employed  in  tbe 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Danes 
in  the  action  of  Kjoge  (29th  Oct.).  In  1808,  however,  began 
the  war  (see  Peninsxtlax  Wak)  in  which  his  mOitaiy  renown  »as 
fully  established.  In  April  he  was  promoted  Uetttenaat-gcBcral 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  troops  destLed  to 
operate  against  the  French  in  Spain  or  PortugaL  The  conduct 
of  events  is  narrated  in  a  separate  artide,  and  need  only  be 
summarised  here.  Finding  that  the  junta  of  Coninna  wished 
for  no  foreign  sddiery,  he  foUowed  his  alternative  instmctioas 
to  act  against  Junot  at  Lisbon.  He  landed  at  Moodego  Bay  ia 
the  first  week  of  August,  and  moved  south warda,  driving  ia 
the  enemy  at  RoUgi  on  the  Z7th  of  August.  On  the  atst  Iht 
battle  of  Vimeiro  was  fought  and  won.    In  the  midst  of  thb 
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CBgagemoit,  however,  Sir  Harry  Burrard  landed,  and  took  over 
llic  a»minand.  Burrard  was  in  turn  supenednl  by  Sir  Hew 
Daliymple,  and  tlie  campaign  ended  with  the  convention  iA 
Cintra,  which  provided  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the 
French,  but  gave  Junot's  troops  a  free  return  to  Ftance.  So 
great  was  the  public  displeasure  in  En^and  at  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  that  a  court  ot  inquixy  was  hdd.  After  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  Wellesley,  who  had  in  the  meantime  resumed  his 
duties  as  Irish  secretary,  returned  to  the  Peninsula  as  chief  in 
command.  He  drove  the  French  out  of  Oporto  by  a  singulaily 
bold  and  fortunate  attack,  and  then  prepared  to  march  against 
Madrid  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  had  the  support  of  a 
Spanish  army  under  General  Cuesta;  but  his  movements  were 
delayed  by  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  Soult 
was  able  to  collect  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon 
the  English  line  of  communication.  Wellealey,  unconscious  of 
Soult 's  presence  in  force  on  his  flank,  advanced  against  Madrid, 
and  defeated  his  immediate  opponent.  King  Joseph,  at  Talavera 
de  la  Rdna  {q.v.)  on  the  ajth-aSth  of  July.  The  victory  of  Tala- 
vera, however,  brought  prestige  but  nothing  else.  Within  the 
next  few  days  Soult's  approach  on  the  line  of  communication 
was  disa>vered,  and  Wellesteyt  disgusted  with  his  Spanish  allies, 
had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  into  Portugal  and  there  stand 
upon  the  defensive. 

A  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  WelHngton  and  Baron 
Douro,  was  oonferred  upon  him  for  Talavera.  He  was  also  made 
marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese  army  and  a  Spanish  ciq)tain- 
generaL  But  his  conduct  after  the  battle  was  sharply  criticized 
in  Eng^d,  and  its  negative  results  were  used  as  a  weapon 
against  the  ministiy.  Even  on  the  defensive,  Wellington's  task 
was  ezceedini^y  difficult.  Austria  having  made  peace,  Napoleon 
was  at  liberty  to  throw  heavy  forces  into  the  PenSnsula.  Welling- 
ton, foreseeing  that  Portugal  would  now  be  invaded  by  a  very 
powerful  army,  began  the  fortification  of  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  (ace  FoiTmcATiON).  The  English  army  wintered 
about  Almeida.  As  summer  approached  Wellington's  anticipa- 
tions were  realized.  Massina  moved  against  Portugal  with  an 
army  of  70,000  men.  Wellington,  unable  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  devastating  the 
country,  and  at  length  halted  at  Busaco  and  gave  battle.  The 
French  attack  was  repelled,  but  other  roads  were  open  to  the 
invader,  and  Wellington  continued  his  retreat.  Mass^na  followed, 
but  was  checked  completely  in  front  of  the  lines.  He  sought  in 
vain  for  an  unprotected  point.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  could  keep  his  army  from  starving..  At  length,  when  the 
country  was  exhausted,  he  fell  back  to  Santarem,  where,  Welling- 
ton being  still  too  weak  to  attack,  he  maintained  himself  during 
the  winter.  But  in  the  spring  of  181 1  Wellington  received 
reinforcements  and  moved  forward.  Mass6u  retreated,  de- 
vastating the  country  to  check  the  pursuit,  but  on  several 
occasions  his  rearguard  was  deeply  encaged,  and  sudi  were  the 
sufferings  of  his  army,  both  in  the  invasion  and  in  the  retreat, 
that  the  French,  when  they  re-entered  Spain,  had  lost  30,000  men. 
Public  opinion*  in  En|^nd,  lately  so  hostile,  now  became  con- 
fident, and  Wdlington,  whose  rewards  for  Talavera  had  been 
oppoced  in  both  Houses,  began  to  gain  extraordinary  popularity. 

In  the  meantime  Soult,  who  was  besieging  Cadiz,  had  moved 
to  support  Massfoa.  But  after  capturing  Badajoz,  Soult  learnt 
thiX  Maas£na  was  in  retreat,  and  also  that  his  own  forces  at 
Cadia  had  been  beaten.  He  in  consequence  returned  to  the 
soath.  Wellington,  freed  from  pressure  on  this  side,  and  believing 
Mass^na  to  be  thoroughly  disabled,  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  for  an  advance  mto  Spain.  The  fortresses  of  Almdda, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  barred  the  roads.  Almeida  was 
besieged,  and  Wellington  was  preparing  to  attack  Badajoz  when 
Mass£na  again  took  the  field,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Almeida.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  followed,  in  which 
Wellington  was  only  able  to  extricate  the  army  from  a  dangerous 
predicament  which  "  if  Boney  had  been  there  "  would  have  been 
a  disaster.  The  garrison  of  Almeida  too  escaped,  after  blowing 
ap  p«rt  off  the  fortress.  In  the  south,  in  spite  of  the  hard-won 
victoiy  of  Allnicra,  the  English  attack  on  Badajoc  had  to  be 


given  \xp.  The  same  misfortune  attended  a  fresh  stroke  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  in  which  he  had 
used  all  his  skill  and  care  to  compensate  for  inferior  numbers, 
he  withdrew  behind  the  Coa.  He  had  meanwhile  been  given  the 
local  rank  of  general  and  had  also  received  the  Portuguese  title 
of  Conde  de  Vimeiro. 

Wellington  had  from  the  first  seen  that,  whatever  number  of 
men  Napoleon  mij^t  send  against  him,  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  any  great  mas^  of  troops 
oould  hmg  be  held  together,  and  that  the  French,  used  to  "  making 
war  support  war,"  would  fare  worse  in  kuch  conditions  than  his 
own  troops  with  their  organized  supply  service.  It  was  so  at  the 
end  of  181 1.  Soult  had  to  move  southwards  to  live,  and  the 
English  were  again  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy  in  front  of 
them.  Wellington  resumed  the  offensive,  and  on  the  xgth  of 
January  x8xa  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  storm.  Again, 
suddenly  altering  the  centre  of  gravity,  Wellington  invested 
Badajoz  in  the  middle  of  March.  It  was  necessary  at  whatever 
cost  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Soult  with  a  rdieving  army, 
and  on  the  6th  of  April  Wellington  ordered  the  assault.  The 
fearful  slaughter  which  took  place  before  the  British  were 
masters  of  the  defences  caused  Wellington  to  be  charged  with 
indifference  to  loss,  but  a  postponement  of  the  attack  would 
merely  have  resulted  in  more  battles  against  Soult.  Of  all 
generab  Wellington  was  the  last  to  waste  a  Mngle  trained  man, 
oiul  the  sight  of  the  breaches  of  Badajoz  after  the  storm  for  a 
moment  unnerved  even  his  iron  sternness. 

The  advance  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  Spain  was  now  begun. 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Massdna,  fell  back  to  the  Douro, 
but  there  turned  upon  his  assailant,  and,  by  superior  swiftness, 
threatened  to  cut  the  English  off  from  Portugal.  Wellington 
retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca  (f.v.),  and  there  extricated  himself 
from  his  peril  by  a  most  brilliant  victory  (July  aa).  The  French 
fdl  back  on  Burgos.  Instead  of  immediatdy  following  them, 
Wellington  thought  it  wise  to  advance  upon  the  Spanish  capital. 
King  Joseph  retiined,  and  the  English  entered  Madrid  In  triumph. 
The  political  effect  was  great,  but  the  delay  gave  the  French 
ikorthem  army  time  to  rally.  "  The  vigorous  following  of  a  beaten 
enemy  was  not  a  prominent  diaracteristlc  of  Lord  Wellington's 
warfare,"  as  N^ier  says.  Burgos  offered  an  obstinate  defence. 
Moreover,  Soult,  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  gathering  other 
forces  to  his  own,  pressed  on  towards  Madrid.  Wellington  was 
compelled  once  more  to  retire  into  PortugaL  The  effect  of 
the  campaign  was,  however,  that  the  southern  provinces  were 
finally  cleared  of  the  invader.  During  this  retreat  he  announced 
in  genera]  orders  that  the  demoralization  and  misconduct 
of  the  British  army  surpassed  anything  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  Such  wholesale  criticism  was.  bitterly  resented,  but 
indeed  throughout  his  career  Wdlington,  cold  and  punctilious, 
never  secured  to  himself  the  affections  of  officers  and  men  as 
Marlborough  or  N^x>leon  did.  He  subjugated  his  army  and  gave 
it  brilliant  victories,  but  he  ins[Mred  few  disciples  except  the 
members  of  his  own  staff.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  relations 
with  the  principal  generals  who  served  under  him  were  by  no 
means  intimate. 

Wellington  had  been  made  an  eail  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  Spanish  government  created  him  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  about  the  same  lime.  For  Salamanca  his 
reward  was  a  maxqucssate,  uid  a  grant  of  £100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate.  He  was  also  made  Duque  da  Victoria  by 
the  Portuguese  regency,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1813,  which  was  to  crown  his  work,  he  was  given  both  the 
Garter  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

He  was  now  invested  with  Uie  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish 
armies.  He  visited  Cadiz  in  December  x8x  a,  and  offered  counsels 
of  moderation  to  the  democratic  aasemoly,  which  were  not 
followed.  During  the  succeeding  months  he  was  occupied  with 
plans  and  preparations,  and  at  length,  in  May  18x3,  the  hour 
for  his  final  and  victorious  advance  arrived.  The  Russian  dis- 
asters had  compelled  Napoleon  to  withdraw  some  of  his  best 
troops  from  the  Penmsuhu  Against  a  weakened  and  discouraged 
•dversary  Wellington  took  the  field  with  greatly  increased 
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numbeis  and  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  advance  of  the 
allied  army  was  iResistible.  Positio.Q  after  position  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  until  Wellington,  driving  eveiything  before 
him,  came  up  with  the  retreating  enemy  at  Vittoria  iq.v,),  and 
won  an  overwhelming  victory  (June  aist).  Souk's  combats  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  desperate  re»stance  of  St  Sebastian, 
prolonged  the  struggle  through  the  autunm,  and  coal  the  English 
thousands  of  men.  But  at  length  the  frontier  was  passed,  and 
Soult  forced  back  mto  his  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  Both 
armies  now  rested  for  some  weeks,  during  which  interval  Welling- 
ton gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by  his  unsparing 
repression  of  marauding,  his  business-like  pajrment  for  supplies, 
and  the  excellent  discipline  which  he  maintained.  In  February 
x8i4  the  advance  was  renewed.  The  Adour  was  crossed,  and 
Soult  was  defeated  at  Orthcs.  At  Toulouse,  after  the  allies  had 
entered  Paris,  but  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  become 
known,  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  Peace  being 
proclaimed,  Wellington  took  leave  of  his  army  at  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours,  created  duke  of  WeUington,  and  awarded  a 
fresh  grant  of  £400,000. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris  (May  30)  Wellington  was  appointed 
British  ambassador  at  the  French  capital.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1814  he  witnessed  and  reported  the  mistakes  of 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  warned  his  government  of 
the  growing  danger  from  conspiracies  and  from  the  army,  which 
was  visibly  hostile  to  the  Bourbons.  His  insight,  however,  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  circumstances  immediately  before  and 
around  him,  and  he  failed  to  realize  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  nation  was  still  with  Napdeon  at  heart.  He  remained  in 
France  until  February  1815,  when  he  took  Lord  Castlereagh's 
place  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  All  the  great  questions  of  the 
congress  had  already  beoi  settled,  and  Wellington's  diplomatic 
work  here  was  not  of  importance.  His  imperiect  acquaintance 
with  French  feeling  was  strikingly  proved  in  the  deq[>atch  which 
he  sent  home  on  learning  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  "  He 
has  acted,"  he  wrote, "  upon  fake  or  no  information,  and  the  king 
(Louis  XVIII.)  will  destroy  him  without  difiiculty  and  in  a  short 
time."  Almost  before  Wellington's  unfortunate  prediction  could 
reach  London,  Louis  had  fled,  and  France  was  at  Napoleon's  feet. 
The  ban  of  the  congress,  however,  went  out  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  presence  of  Wellington  at  Vienna  enabled  the 
allies  at  once  to  decide  upon  their  plans  for  the  campaign.  To 
Wellington  and  BlQcher  were  committed  the  invasion  of  France 
from  the  north,  while  the  Russians  and  Austrians  entered  it  from 
the  east.  Wdlington,  with  the  English  troops  and  their  Dutch, 
German  and  Belgian  allies^  took  his  post  in  the  Netherlands, 
guarding  the  country  west  of  the  Charleroi  road.  BlUcher,  with 
the  Prussians,  lay  between  Charleroi,  Namur  and  Li6ge.  In 
the  meantime  Napoleon  had  outstripped  the  preparations  of  his 
adversaries.  By  the  13th  of  June  he  had  concentrated  his  main 
army  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  14th  crossed  the 
Sambre.  The  four  days'  campaign  that  followed,  and  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  the  i8th  of  June,  are  described  in  the  article 
Waterloo  Cavpaicn.  Wellington's  reward  was  a  fresh  grant 
of  £200,000  from  parliament,  the  title  of  prince  of  Waterloo  and 
great  estates  from  the  king  of  Holland,  and  the  order  of  the 
Saint-Esprit  from  Louis  XVm. 

Not  only  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  but  the  chance  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  now  made  Wellinjgton  the  most  influential 
personality  in  Europe.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  stiU  far  away  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  second  abdication, 
and  it  was  with  Wellington  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
provisional  government  opened  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris.  The  duke  well  knew  the  perU  of  delaying 
the  decision  as  to  the  government  o£  France.  The  emperor 
Alexander  was  hostile  to  Louis  XVin.  and  the  Bourbons 
generally;  the  emperor  Francis  might  have  been  tempted  to 
support  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son  and  hu  own  grandson,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris  as  Napoleon  11.;  and  if  the 
restoration  of  Louis— which  Wellington  believed  would  alone 
restore  pennanent  peace  lo.  France  and  to  Europe— was  to  be 


effected,  the  allies  must  be  confronted  on  their  arrival  in  Pftm 
with  the  accomplished  fact.  He  settled  the  affair  ta  his  ususl 
downright  manner,  tdling  the  conmiissioners  bluntly  that  they 
must  take  back  their  Intimate  king,  and  refusing— perhaps 
with  more  questionable  wisdom — ^to  aUoff  the  retention  of  the 
tricolour  flag,  which  to  him  was  a  "  symbol  of  lebdlioii."  At  Use 
same  time  the  opposition  of  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
commission  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  FoodK, 
was  overcome  by  his  appointment,  on  Wellington's  soggeitiaa. 
as  minister  of  police.  The  result  was  that  when  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived  in  Paris  he  found  Louis  XVIQ.  already  ia 
possession,  and  the  problem  before  the  allies  was  merely  how  10 
keep  him  there. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  common  sense  of  WdlingioB 
and  of  Castlereagh,  with  whom  the  duke  worked  througbout  is 
complete  harmony,  played  a  determining  part;  it  was  nakiy 
owing  to  their  influence  that  France  escaped  the  dismembcnxst 
for  which  the  German  powers  damouied,  and  which  wss  sd- 
vocated  for  a  while  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  majority  of  tbt 
British  cabinet.  Wellington  realized  the  supreme  necessity,  m 
the  interests  not  only  of  France  but  of  Europe,  d  t^t^fi^i^ 
and  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  restored  nxmaichy,  iihidi 
such  a  dismemberment  would  have  irretrievably  damaged.  It 
was  this  conviction  that  incited  hb  whole  attitude  towards 
French  affairs.  If  he  unmillingly  refused  to  intervene  in  fawnr 
of  Marshal  Ney,  it  was  because  he  belle\'ed  that  ao  oonspkooiB 
an  example  of  treason  could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  go  «d- 
punished.  If  he  bore  in  silence  the  odium  that  fell  upon  lot 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  cdlection  of  the  Louvre,  it  was 
because  he  knew  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  allow  it  to  be  knon 
that  the  first  initiative  in  the  matter  had  come  from  the  kiag. 
In  the  same  spidi  he  carried  out  the  immense  and  unique  tnot 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  allies  when  they  placed  him  in  cob- 
mand  of  Uie  international  army  by  which  France  was  to  be 
occupied,  under  the  terms  of  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  for  five 
years.  By  the  terms  of  hb  conmussion  he  was  empowered  to 
act,  in  case  of  emergency,  without  waiting  for  orden;  he  wis, 
moreover,  to  be  kept  ixiformed  by  the  French  cabinet  of  tht 
whole  pourse  of  business.  Hb  power  was  immense,  and  it  was 
well  and  wisely  used.  U  he  had  no  sympathy  writh  revoiutioBaiy 
dbturbers  of  the  peace,  he  had  even  less  with  the  fatuous  extra- 
vagances of  the  comte  d'Artob  and  hb  reactionary  enlMmiff, 
and  hb  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  modoate 
constitutional  policy  of  which  Richdieu  and  Decaaes  woe  the 
most  conspicuous  exponents.  The  administrative  duties  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  occupation  would  alone  have  taxed  ta 
the  uttermost  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  man.^  Besides  thi^ 
hb  work  included  the  reconstruction  of  the  milltaiy  fraatier 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conduct  of  the  finanrial  negoCistioes 
with  Messrs  Baring,  by  which  the  French  government  was  shie 
to  pay  off  the  indemnities  due  from  it,  and  thus  render  it  possible 
for  the  powers  to  reduce  the  period  of  armed  ocnqjatioo  froo 
five  years  to  three.  He  was  consulted,  moreover,  in  all  natters 
of  international  importance,  notably  the. affairs  of  the  Spaaiik 
colonies,  in'  which  he  assodated  himself  with  Castlocsch  b 
pressing  those  views  which  were  afterwards  carried  into  cf ecs 
by  George  Canning. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  France  was  to  be  occa|>ied 
by  the  allies  practically  depended  upon  Wellington's  judgmeoL 
Chi  the  xoth  of  December  x8x6  VtxtMO  di  Borgo  wrote  to  the  dakc 
enclosing  a  memorandum  in  which  the  empeiw  Alexander  of 
Russia  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  army  of  occupatioa:  **  do 
mere  question  of  finance,  but  one  of  genera]  policy,  based  on 
reason,  equitv  and  a  severe  morality  ";  at  the  same  time  bt 
left  the  question  of  its  postponement  entirely  to  WeUingtOB.   To 

i  Isolated  fortresses  were  still  holding  oat  for  Napdeoa  b 
September  1815,  e.f.  Lonowy,  which  surrendered  on  the  acch 
Much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  aBbd 
troops,  notably  the  Pruasbns.  Detailed  reports  of  the  conditinB  of 
the  countiy  for  the  first  months  of  the  occujpatioo  are  cootatocd  is 
the  BulUitns  4e  la  torrespondance  ie  CInUnntr,  copies  of  wUck  sie 
preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  records  ^.O.  Ctapo*-  ^*** 
CasUereaght  August,  &c..  1813). 
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WeUinston  tlie  proposal  seemed  premature;  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  tiU  "  the  assembly  had  published  its  conduct  by  its  acts  "; 
tot  if  the  new  chambers  were  to  prove  as  intractable  as  the 
dissolved  Chamhre  iniroutabief  the  monarchy  would  not  be  able 
to  dispense  with  its  foreign  tutors.  To  Castlereagh  he  wrote 
(December  ii,  1816)  that  although  he  believed  that  the  common 
people  of  the  departments  occupied/'  particularly  those  occupied 
by  us»"  were  deUghted  to  have  the  troops  and  the  money  spent 
among  them,  among  the  official  and  middle  cLisses  the  feeling 
was  very  different.  In  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  king's 
govemnv  nt,  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  to  expose  the  excitable 
dements  of  the  population  to  the  temptation  of  attacking  it. 
"  Suppose  I  <v  my  officers  were  forced  to  take  militaiy  action. 
Suppose  thb  were  to  happen  in  the  Prussian  cantonments.  The 
wbioile  Prussian  army  would  be  put  in  motion,  and  all  Europe 
woold  resound  with  the  alarm  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Jacobins  in  France."  * 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  considerably  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  matter.  The  new  chambers  proved  their  trust- 
worthy quality  by  passing  the  budget,  auid  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion was  reduced  by  30,000  men.  Wellington  now  pressed  for  the 
total  cvacoatjon  of  France,  pointing  out  that  popular  ixritation 
had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  that,  if  the  occupation  were  to  be 
protonged,  he  must  concentrate  the  army  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Meuse,  as  the  forces,  stretched  in  a  thin  tine  across  France, 
were  no  longer  safe  in  the  event  of  a  popular  rising.  But  such  a 
CDnccatrati<m  would  in  itself  be  attended  with  great  risk,  as  the 
detachments  mi^t  be  destroyed  piecemeal  before  they  could 
combine.  These  representations  determined  the  aUies  to  make 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  France  the  principal  subject  of 
discussioD  at  the  congress  which  it  was  arranged  to  hold  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeQe  in  the  autumn  of  x8i8.  Here  Wellington  supported 
the  proposal  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  France,  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  common-sense  criticism  that  the  proposal  of  Prussia, 
npported  by  the  emperor  Alexander  and  Mettemich,  to  establish 
an  **  army  of  observation  "  at  Brussels,  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  conduct  of  the  final  arrangements  with  Messrs  Baring  and 
Hope,  which  made  a  definitive  financial  settlement  between 
Fiance  and  the  allies  possible,  was  left  entirely  to  him. 

On  Wellington's  first  entry  into  Paris  he  had  been  received 
with  popular  enthusiasm,*  but  he  had  soon  become  intensely 
unpopular.  He  was  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  occupation 
itself,  but  for  every  untowaird  incident  to  which  it  gave  rise; 
even  Blficher's  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Pont  de  J£na,  which  he 
had  prevented,  was  laid  to  his  charge.  His  characteristically 
British  temperamoit  was  wholly  unsympathetic  to  the  French, 
whose  sensibility  was  irritated  by  his  cold  and  slightly  con- 
temptuous justice.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him.' 
After  the  second  the  prince  regent  commanded  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  piocccd  to  the  headquarters  at  Cambrai.*  For  the 
first  time  the  duke  disobeyed  orders;  the  case,  he  wrote,  was 
one  in  which  he  was  '*  principally  and  personally  concerned," 
and  be  alone  was  in  a  position  to  judge  what  line  of  action  he 
ought  to  pursue.*  His  work  in  Paris,  however,  was  now  finished, 
and  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  a  final "  order  of  the  day,"  he  took 
leave  of  the  international  troops  under  his  command.  On  the 
x^rd  of  October,  while  still  at  hixt  he  had  received  an  offer  from 
Unrd  Liverpool  of  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  accepted,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  and  only  on  condition  that  he  should  be  at  liberty,  in 
the  event  of  the  Tories  going  into  opposition,  to  take  any  line 
he  might  think  proper. 

For  the  next  three  years  **  the  Duke  "  was  little  before  the 
workL  He  supported  the  repressive  policy  of  Liverpool's  cabinet, 
and  organised  the  military  forces  held  ready  in  case  of  a  Radical 
rising.    It  was  his  influence  with  George  IV.  that  led  to  the 

*  F.  O.  Omiinent;  Paris:  WeUwifon  (No.  32). 

*  See  the  interesting  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool 
preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  Records  (Congress;  Paris;  Visantnt 
CaOUreagh,  July  7-ao.  1815).  dated  July  8,  1815. 

*  Maxwell.  £fjr<.  ii.  114  ff. 

*  Suppi.  Despatches,  xii.  326. 

*  Sttppl.  Despatches,  ii.  333. 


readmittance  of  Canning  to  the  cabinet  after  the  affur  of  the 
royal  divorce  had  been  settled.  It  was  only  in  1822,  however,  that 
the  tragic  death  of  his  frioid  Londonderry  (Castlereagh)  brought 
him  once  more  into  international  prominence.  Londonderry  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  conference  at  Vieima,  and  the 
instructions  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  guidance  were 
handed  over  by  Canning,  the  new  foreign  secretary,  to  Wellington , 
who  proceeded  in  September  to  Vienna,  and  thence  in  October  to 
Verona,  whither  the  oonfoence  had  been  adjourned.  Welling- 
ton's official  part  kt  the  congress  is  outlined  dsewher6  (see 
Verona,  Congress  of).  Unofficially,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  arguing  from  Napoleon's  experience, 
the  extreme  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time 
explained,  for  the  benefit  <A  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  the  best  way 
to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsula. 

Wellington's  intinmte  association  for  several  yean  with  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  which  the  Alliance  existed  to  hold  in  check, 
naturally  led  him  to  disb'ke  Canning's  aggressive  attitude  towards 
the  autocratic  powers,  and  to  view  with  tome  apprehension  his 
determination  to  break  with  the  European  concert.  He  realized, 
however,  that  in  the  matter  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
the  British  government  had  no  choice,  and  in  this  question  he 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  Caimuig.  This  was  also  at  first 
the  case  in  reelect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Eastern 
(^estlon  raised  by  the  war  of  Greek  independence.  Both 
Canning  and  Wellington  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  therefore  to  prevent  any  isolated  intervention  oi 
Russia;  and  Wellington  seemed  to  Canning  the  most  suitable 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the  Greek  question,  through  which 
it  was  hoped  to  assure  peace  in  the  East.  In  February  1826, 
accordingly,  the  duke  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  ostensibly  to 
congratulate  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  on  his  accession,  but  more 
especially — to  use  Wellington's  own  words — "  to  induce  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  put  himself  in  our  hands."  *  In  this  object 
he  signally  failed.  He  was,  indeed,  received  in  St  Petersburg 
with  all  honour;  but  as  a  diplomatist  the  "  Iron  Duke  " — whom 
Nicholas,  writing  to  his  brother  Constantine,  described  as  "  old 
and  broken  (cassi)" — ^was  no  match  for  the  "  Iron  Tsar."  As 
for  the  Greeks,  the  emperor  said  bluntly  that  he  took  no  interest 
in  " ces  messieurs"  whom  he  regarded  as  "  rebels ":  his  own 
particular  quarrel  with  Turkey,  arising  out  of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  was  the  concern  of  Russia  alone; 
the  ultinuttum  to  Turkey  had,  indeed,  been  prepared  before 
Wellington's  arrival,  and  was  despatched  during  his  visit.  Under 
stress  of  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  which  Nicholas  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  duke  was  driven  from  concession  to  con- 
cession, until  at  last  the  tsar,  having  gained  all  he  wanted, 
condescended  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  Greek  question.  On  the  4th  of  April  was  signed  the 
Protocol  of  St  Petersburg,  an  instrument  which — as  events  were 
to  prove — ^fettered  the  free  initiative  not  of  Russia,  but  of  Great 
Britain  (see  Titrkey:  History)  Greece:  History)? 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  on  the  5th  of  December 
1826  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  was  conferred  upon  Welling- 
ton. His  relations  with  Canning  had,  however,  become  increas- 
ingly strained,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness.  Canning  in  April  1827  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
administration,  the  duke  refused  to  serve  under  him.  On  the 
day  after  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  he  also  resigned 
his  offices  of  master  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief, 
giving  as  his  reason  "  the  tone  and  temper  of  Mr  Oinning's 
letters,"  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  these  letters  any  adequate' 
reason  for  such  a  course  (see  Maxwell's  Life,  ii.  199).  The 
effect  of  his  withdrawal  was  momentous  in  its  bearing  upon 
Eastern  affairs.  Canm'ng,  freed  from  Wellington's  restraint, 
carried  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  Greece  a  step  further,  and 

•  Memorandum  to  Canning  of  Tanuaiv  26,  1826  {Well.  Desp.  iii.) 

'  An  Interesting  account  ol  Wellington  s  negotiations  in  St  Peten»- 
burg,  hssed  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  Russian  archives,  is 
given  in  T.Schiemann*sGe5c&icAlr/2iwtoii^iffilcri\^tiMaM/.  (Benin. 
1908),  \L  126-138. 
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concluded,  on  the  37th  of  July,  the  treaty  of  London,  whereby 
France,  singland  and  Russia  bound  themselves  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  in  the  East  and  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
St  Petersburg  protocol  upon  the  belligerents.  Against  this  treaty 
Wellington  protested,  on  the  ground  that  it  "specified  means  of 
compukion  which  were  neither  more  nor  leas  than  measures  of 
war."    His  apprehensions  were  fulfilled  by  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

Canning  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  Lord  Goderich.  The  duke  was  at  once  again 
offered  the  post  of  commander-in-chief,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  17th  of  AugusL  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet  five 
months  later  Wellington  became  prime  minister.  He  had  declared 
some  time  before  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  for  him  to 
take  this  post;  but  the  sense  of  public  duty  led  him  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  kiilg.  His  cabinet  included 
at  the  ^t  Huskisson,  Palmerston  and  other  followers  of 
Canning.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  having 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1828, 
Wellington,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Tories  like  Lord 
Eldon,  recommended  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  offer  further 
resistance,  and  the  measure  was  accordingly  carried  through. 
Soon  afterwards  a  quarrel  between  the  duke  and  Huskisson  led 
to  the  retirement  from  the  ministry  of  all  its  more  liberal  members. 
It  was  now  hoped  by  the  so-called  Protestant  party  that  Welling- 
ton, at  the  haul  of  a  more  united  cabinet,  would  offer  a  steady 
resistance  to  Catholic  emancipation.  Never  were  men  more 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  Clare  election  and  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  Association  convinced  both  Wellington  and  Peel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  Catholic  emancipation  must  be 
granted;  and,  submitting  when  further  resistance  would  have 
led  to  civO  war,  the  ministry  itself  brought  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1829  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  Well- 
ington, who  had  hitherto  always  opposed  Catholic  emancipation, 
explained  and  justified  his  change  of  front  ill  simple  and  im- 
pressive language.  His  undoubted  seriousness  and  his  immense 
personal  reputation  did  not,  however,  save  him  from  the  excesses 
of  calumny  -and  misinterpretation;  and  in  order  to  impose  some 
moderation  upon  his  aspersers  the  duke  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  challenge  to  one  of  the  most  violent  of  these,  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea.    No  mischief  resulted  from  the  encounter. 

Catholic  emancipation  was  the  great  act  of  Wellington's 
ministry;  in  other  respects  his  tenure  of  office  was  jiot  marked 
by  much  success.  The  imagination  and  the  breadth  of  view 
necessary  to  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order  were  not  part  of 
his  endowment,  nor  had  he  the  power  of  working  harmoniously 
with  his  subordinates.  His  Eastern  policy  was  singularly 
short-sighted.  There  might  have  been  good  reason,  from 
Wellington's  point  of  view,  for  condemning  Canning's  treaty  of 
London;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  battle  of 
Navarino  had  been  fought,  the  Turkish  fleet  sunk,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  practically  established,  it  was  the  weakest 
of  all  possible  courses  to  withdraw  England  from  its  active 
intervention,  and  to  leave  to  Russia  the  gains  of  a  private  and 
isolated  war.  This,  however,  was  Wellington's  policy;  and, 
having  permitted  Russia  to  go  to  war  alone  in  1828,  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  treat  Greece  as  a  pawn  in  Russia's  hands, 
and  to  cut  down  the  territory  of  the  Greek  kingdom  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  as  if  the  restoration  to  the  sultan  of 
an  Inaccessible  mountain-tract,  inhabited  by  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies,  could  permanently  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  result  was  the  renunciation,  of  the  Greek  crown 
by  Prince  Leopold;  and,  although,  after  the  fall  of  Wellington's 
ministry,  a  somewhat  better  frontier  was  given  to  Greece,  it  was 
then  too  late  to  establish  this  kingdom  in  adequate  strength, 
and  to  make  it,  as  it  might  have  been  made,  a  counterpoise  to 
Russia's  influence  in  the  Levant.  Nor  was  the  indulgence  shown 
by  the  cabinet  towards  Dom  Miguel  and  the  absolutisu  of 
Portugal  quite  worthy  of  England.  That  Wellington  actively 
assisted  despotic  governments  against  the  constitiitional  move- 
ments of  the  time  is  not  true.  He  had  indeed  none  of  the  sjrm- 
pathy  with  national  causes  which  began  to  influence  British 
policy  under  Canning,  and  which  beGune  so  poweiful  under 


Palmerston;  but  the  rule  which  he  foDowtd  in  foreigB  aSsin, 
so  far  as  he  considwed  it  possible,  was  that  <^  non-lBtcrvctttioB. 

As  soon  as  Catholic  emancipation  was  carried,  the  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  and  extension  of  the  franchise  agjtAUd 
Great  Britain  from  end  to  end.  The  duke  was  in  infonncd  u 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  conceived  the  agitatioB  for 
reform  to  be  a  purdy  fictitious  one,  worked  up  by  partisans  i&d 
men  of  disorder  in  their  own  interest,  and  expressing  nojeal  vast 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.  Met  with  a  firm  loistisce, 
it  would,  he  believed,  vanish  away,  with  no  worse  result  than  tbe 
possible  plunder  of  a  few  houses  by  the  dty  mobs.  WboQjr 
unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  he  was  provaboi, 
the  duke,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  whidi  met  after  tbe 
death  of  George  IV.,  dedared  ajpinst  any  parliamcntaiy  itfoia 
whatever.  This  declaration  led  to  the  immediate  fall  of  in 
government.  Lord  Grey,  the  chief  of  the  new  ministxy,  hne^ 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  whidi  was  rcusted  by  Wdlington  as  hog  is 
anything  was  to  be  gained  by  resistance.  When  tbe  creatkn  of 
new  peers  was  known  to  be  imminent,  however,  Wdlingtoo  vas 
among  those  who  counselled  the  abandonment  of  a  bopeks 
strug^.  His  opposition  to  reform  made  him  for  a  ^Aak  en- 
popular.  He  was  hooted  by  the  mob  on  the  annivcxsaiy  d 
Waterioo,  and  considered  it  necessary-  to  protect  the  winfavi 
of  Apsley  House  with  iron  shutters. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  duke  was  m  oppositiaB.  Qa  tbe 
removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  tbe  House  ol  Lords  in  1834,  WflUsB 
IV.  unexpectedly  dismissed  the  Whig  ministry  and  requested 
Wellington  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  duke,  however,  recommendtd 
that  Peel  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  eoveminent,  and  sentd 
under  him,  during  the  few  inonths  that  his  ministry  lasted,  is 
foreign  secretary.  On  Peel's  later  return  to  power  in  1S41 
Wellington  was  again  in  the  cabinet,  but  without  departmcstal 
office  beyond  that  of  commander-in-chief.  He  sumiarted  Fed 
in  his  Corn-Law  legislation,  and  throughout  all  this  later  period 
of  his  life,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition,  gained  tbe  admira- 
tion of  discerning  men,  and  exdted  the  wonder  of.aeafels,  by  bis 
habitual  subordination  of  party  q;>irit  and  party  OMincxioo  to 
whatever  appeared  to  him  the  real  interest  of  the  natioB.  Oa 
Peel's  defeat  in  1846  the  duke  retired  from  active  pafalk  lik. 
He  was  now  neariy  eighty.  His  organization  <rf  the  mihtary  fofce 
in  London  against  the  Chartists  in  April  1848,  and  his  letter  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  defences  of  the  country,  proved  tbtf 
the  old  man  hsui  still  something  of  his  youth  about  him.  Ba 
the  general  character  of  Wellington's  last  years  was  niber 
that  of  the  old  age  of  a  great  man  idealized.  To  the  nnbroka 
splendours  of  his  military  career,  to  his  honourable  and  coo- 
sdentious  labours  as  a  parliamentary  statesman,  life  nnusaalT 
prolonged  added  an  evening  of  impressive  beauty  and  aim. 
The  passions  exdted  during  Uie  stormy  epoch  of  the  Refom  Bifl 
had  long  passed  away.  Venerated  and  bdoved  by  the  greatest 
and  the  lowliest,  the  old  hero  entered,  as  it  were,  into  tk 
immortality  of  his  fame  while  still  among  his  countryacs. 
Death  came  to  him  at  last  in  its  gentlest  form.  He  passed  vnj 
on  the  14th  of  September  1852,  and  was  buried  under  the  doeoe 
of  St  Paul's,  in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  nation  snd  of  ibe 
man.  His  monument,  by  Alfred  Stevens  (9.9.),  stands  in  tbe  ia%t 
of  the  cathedral. 

AuTRoaiTrBs.— The  WetUnthtt  Despakkes,  edited  by  Gwvood: 
Suppiementary  DtspaUkes;  and  WeUinglon  DespaUkes,  Nfw  Senti, 
edited  by  tbe  second  duke  of  Welbnyton.  Unlike  Napolroa'i 
despatches  and  correspondence,  everything  from  Welfingtoo'i  pea 
is  absolutely  trustworthy :  not  a  word  is  written  for  effect,  and  no 
fact  is  misrepresented.  Almost  all  the  political  meoKHn  of  tbe 
period  1830-1850  contain  more  or  less  about  WeDingtoo  io  l» 
later  life.  Those  of  Greville  and  Croker  have  perhaps  nnst  a 
interest.'  A  good  deal  of  information,  from  the  unpuUished  Rosns 
archives,  is  given  in  F.  F.  de  Martens*  RtcwtU  des  trttiiisc»mdmperlt 
Russie.  See  also  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Life  of  WtOimiftm  (2  vclk, 
London,  1900),  and  the  literature  of  the  IVmnwrfar  War  {§*->» 
Waterioo  Campaign  (9.V.). 

WELLINGTON,  a  town  of  Wellington  county.  New  Soetb 
Wales,  Australia,  348  m..by  raO  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (igoO 
3988.  The  river  Macquarie  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  xuSt^J 
bridge.    There  are  rich  gold-bearing  icefs  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe 
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town  and  gold  dredging  is  a  growing  industiy;  wheat  growing 
ia  the  most  oonsiderable  sgiicultuxal  puisuit,  but  iruit  trees  and 
Vines  are  cultivated  with  success.  Stock-resring  also  is  exten- 
sively followed  on  account  of  the  fine  pastuiage  in  the  district. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  Wellington  caves. 

WBLUHOTOV,  a  mazket  town  in  the  Wellington  (Mid) 
pailiamentazy  division  of  Shropshire,  England,  io|  m.  by  rail 
E.  of  Shrewsbuiy.  Popw  of  uiban  district  (igoz),  6283.  It  is  an 
important  junctioa  on  the  Lcmdon  &  North- Western  and  Great 
Western  raflways,  being  i  ss  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  former 
line.  The  Shropshire  Union  canal  connects  it  with  the  Severn. 
Hie  neighbourhood  is  picturesque,  the  Wrekin,  sbout  r)  m. 
from  the  town,  rising  to  a  height  of  1535  ft.  The  church  of 
An  Saints  dates  from  Z79a  The  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  nails,  iron  and  brsss  founding  and  inalting  are 
canied  on.  The  Roman  WatUng  Street,  running  near  the  town, 
g^ves  its  name  to  a  suburb  of  Wellington. 

Before  the  Conquest  Wellington  {Wditoft,  Wetmtim)  bekmgMl 
to  Earl  Edwin  of  Merda,  and  after  his  'forfeiture  in  royi  was 
granted  to  Roger,  eari  of  Shrewsbury.  It  came  into  the  king's 
hands  in  iios  throu^  the  attainder  of  Robert  de  BdCsme. 
King  John  in  lara  grsnted  Wellington  to  Thomas  de  Erdington 
**  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Interdict."  Among  the  numerous  subsequent  lords  of  the  manor 
were  the  families  of  Burnell  and  Lovell,  the  present  owner  being 
Cdooel  Sir  Thomas  Mayrick,  Bart.  like  many  other  towns  in 
Sbropahire,  Welliagton  sppears  to  have  grown  intoJmportance  as 
a  border  town,  and  posdbly  had  some  maimer  61  oorponte 
community  in  1177,  when  it  paid  three  marks  to  an  aid,  but  its 
privilcces  seem  to  have  disappeared  after  the  annexation  of 
Wales,  and  it  was  never  incorporated.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thuiaday  and  Saturday  under  a  charter  of  r69i-i69a  to  William 
Forester,  but  the  Tliunday  market  was  first  grsnted  in  1244  to 
Gilca  de  ErdingtmL    Wdlington  has  never  been  rqncsented  in 


WSUOfOIOM.  a  market  town  In  the  WeHington  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Somenetshire,  England,  at  the  foot  of  the 
BladEdown  hUls,  and  near  the  river  Tone,  170}  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Popw  of  urban  district 
(1901),  7283.  The  rsth^entury  church  of  St  John  has  a  fine 
Perpea^cnlar  tower  and  chanod;  while  the  derestoried  nave 
is  Early  F"t'"«  There  is  a  magnificent  altar-tomb  to  Sir  J. 
Poidiain,  Lnd  Chief  Justice  under  FJissbrth  and  Jkmes  I. 
The  chief  buildings  include  the  West  Somerset  County  School 
and  a  i7th-oentury  hoq;»ital  for  the  aged  poor,  founded  by  Sir 
J.  Popham.  A  tower,  vrbkh  stands  on  the  hii^iest  peak  of  the 
Blackdowns,  a)  m.  S.,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  duke  of 
Wdlington.  Tlie  town  has  woollen  manufactures,  iron  foundries 
and  hnsk.  and  tge  woAs. 

WBLUWIOV,  the  capital  of  New  Zeaknd,  the  seat  of 
fovemment  and  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  (rgoz)  43fi3^l  U906) 
58,563,  and  Induding  suburbs,  63,807.  It  lies  on  the  south- 
votem  shore  of  North  Islsnd,  on  the  inner  shore  of  Port  Nichol- 
scm,  an  iidet  of  Code's  Strait,  the  site  affording  a  q>lendid 
hartiour,  walled  in  by  abrupt  hiQs.  The  original  flat  shore 
ii  outupted  by  massive  walls  constructed  for  the  reclaiming 
of  land,  as  the  hills  prevent  an  inland  extension  61  the  dty. 
Wood  was  originally  in  favour  as  a  building  material,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  c^  earthquakes,  but  hikk  and  stone  subse- 
qnently  took  its  place  in  the  construction  <A  the  princ^Ml  build- 
ings. The  main  street  is  a  winding  thoroughfare  named  in 
different  parts  Thorndon  Quay,  Lambton  Quay,  Willis  Street 
and  Manners  Street.  It  runs  paralld  to  the  shore,  but  the 
quays  properiy  so  csUed  are  separated  from  it  by  blocks  of 
buHdmgs.  It  is  traversed  by  an  dectric  tramway.  There  are 
two  railway  ststions  in  the  town  and  one  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Te  Aro.  Two  msin  lines  leave  the  town,  one  following  the 
west  coaat,  the  other  an  iidand  route  to  Nai^.  The  prindpal 
buildings  are  governmental;  the  houses  of  parliament,  formerly 
a  wooden  erection,  are  rebuflt  in  brick  and  stone;  there  are 
also  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  court  house.  The  fine 
town  hallwas  founded  by  theprince  of  Wales  in  rgor.    There 
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are  sevcrsl  fine  churches,  and  among  fA^trmfu\nm\  institutions 
the  chid  is  the  Victoria  University.  An  excellent  school  of 
art  and  sevcrsl  public  libimrics  are  provided,  the  latter  induding 
that  in  the  house  of  perils mmL  The  museum  r^wf  i>>  ^ 
beautiful  Maori  house  iA  carved  woodwork,  and  biologicsl 
collections.  There  are  several  puUic  parks  and  gardens  on 
well-chosen  devated  sites,  the  prindpd  bemg  the  Botanical 
Garden,  from  which  the  dty  and  port  are  well  seen.  Shq>ping 
is  controlled  by  a  harbour  board  (x88o).  The  extensive  whsrves 
are  amply  served  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  railways.  Wdling- 
ton was  founded  in  1840,  being  the  first  settlement  «^  New 
Zfslsnd  colonists,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
here  from  Auddand  in  1865.    The  town  is  under  munidpal 

government.  

WBLU,  GHARUB  iBBBMIAH  (r798?-x879),  En^ish  poet, 
was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  the  year  1798.  He  wss 
educated  at  Cowden  Clarke's  schod  at  Edmontcm,  with  Tom 
Keats,  the  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  and  with  R.  H.  Home. 
He  became  acquainted  with  John  KLeats,  and  was  the  friend 
"  who  sent  me  some  roses,"  to  whom  Keats  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  the  a9th  of  June  r8x6: — 


"  When,  O  Wdlal  thy  roses  came  to  me. 

My  sense  with  thdr  deUdouanew  was  spdled; 

Soit  voices  had  they,  that,  with  tender  plea, 

Whisper'd  of  peace  and  truth  and  f  rienolineas  unqueUed. 


Unfortunatdy,  Wdls  soon  afterwards  played  a  crud  practical 
joke  on  the  dying  Tom  Keats,  and  reai^>ears  in  the  dder  poet's 
correspondence  as  "  that  degraded  Wells."  Both  with  KeaU 
and  Reyndds,  Wells  was  in  direct  literary  emulation,  and  his 
eariy  writings  were  the  result  of  this.  In  1829  he  published 
Stories  afkr  NaUtre—ot  rather,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacdo, 
tempered  by  that  of  Leigh  Hunt — a  curious  little  volume  <rf 
brocaded  prose.  At  the  dose  of  1823,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  H.  L.  Howard,  appeared  the  Biblicd  drama  of  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren  (dated  iSh)-  For  the  next  three  years  Wdls  saw 
Haxlltt,  as  he  said,  **  evay  night,"  but  in  1827  the  two  men 
were  estranged.  When  Hulitt  died,  in  September  1830,  Wells 
took  Home  to  see  his  dead  friend,  and  afterwards  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  6L  Haxlitt  in  the  church  of  St  Anne's,  Sofao. 
His  two  books  passed  almost  uimoticed,  and  dthough  Hazlitt 
said  that  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  was  "  more  than  original, 
aborigind,  and  a  mere  experiment  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  things  "  Wdls  could  do,  he  forbore  to  review  it,  and  even 
dissuaded  the  young  poet  from  writing  any  more.  Wells  was 
now  practising  as  a  solidtor  in  London,  but  he  fancied  that 
his  hedth  was  failing  and  proceeded  to  South  Wales,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  shooting,  fishing  and  writing  poetry 
until  183  5^  when  he  removed  to  Broxboume,  in  Hertfordshire^ 
In  1840  be  Idt  England,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  sgain.  He 
settled  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  where  he  lived  for  some  years. 
A  story  called  Claribd  appeared  in  184^,  and  one  or  two  slight 
sketdies  later,  but  several  important  tragedies  and  a  great  ded 
of  nuscdlsneous  verse  belonging -to  these  years  are  lo^.  Wdls 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Home  (November  1877)  that  he  had  com- 
posed eight  or  ten  vdumes  of  poetry  during  his  life,  but  that, 
having  in  vain  attenq>ted  to  find  a  publisher  for  any  of  them, 
he  btuned  the  whole  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  wife's  death.  The 
only  work  he  had  retained  was  a  revised  form  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren^  which  was  praised  in  1838  by  Wade,  and  again,  with 
great  warmth,  by  Home,  in  his  Neifi  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  1844. 
The  drama  was  then  once  more  forgotten,  untH  in  1863  it  was 
read  and  vehemently  praised  by  D.  G.  RossettL  Tlie  tide 
turned  at  last;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  became  a  kind  of 
shibboleth— «  rite  of  initiation  into  the  trae  poetic  culture — 
but  still  the  worid  at  large  remained  indifferent.  Finally, 
however,  Swinburne  wrote  an  doquent  study  of  it  in  the  Fort' 
nightly  Raiew  in  1875,  and  the  drama  itadf  was  reprinted 
in  1876.  The  old  man  found  it  impossible  at  first  to  take  his 
revivd  serioudy,  but  he  woke  up  at  length  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  between  1876  and  1878  he  added 
various  scenes,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Buxton  Forman, 
who  publiahed  one  of  them  in  1895.    After  leaving  Quimper, 
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Weill  went  to  reside  at  liaixines,  wliiere  he  held  a  professorial 
cfaair.    He  died  on  the  x  7th  of  February  1879. 

From  R.  H.  Home,  the  author  of  Orion,  the  present  writer 
received  the  following  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Wells  in  youth.  He  was  short  and  sturdy,  with  dailL  red  hair, 
a  sanguine  complexion,  and  bright  blue  eyes;  he  used  to  call 
himself  "  the  cub,"  in  reference  to  the  habitual  roughness  of  his 
manners,  which  he  was  able  to  resolve  at  will  into  the  most 
taking  sweetness  and  good-humour.  Wells's  wife  who  had  been 
a  Miss  Emily  Jane  Hill,  died  in  1874.  Their  son,  aft^r  his 
father's  death,  achieved  a  notoriety  which  was  unpoetical, 
although  recorded  in  popular  song,  for  he  was  the  once-famous 
"  man  who  broke  the  bsiik  at  Monte  Carlo." 

The  famous  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  concerning  which  criticism 
has  recovered  its  self-possession,  is  an  overgrown  specimen 
of  the  pseudo- Jacobean  drama  in  verse  which  was  popular 
hi  ultra-poetical  circles  between  i8ao  and  1830.  Its  merits  are 
those  of  rich  versification,  a  rather  florid  and  voluble  eloquence 
and  a  subtle  trick  of  reserve,  akin  to  that  displayed  by  Webster 
and  Cyril  Toumeur  in  moments  of  impassioned  dialogue.  Swin- 
burne has  said  that  there  are  lines  in  Wells  "  which  might  morQ 
naturally  be  mistaken,  even  by  an  expert,  for  the  work  of  the 
young  ShaJiespeare,  than  any  to  be  gathered  elsewhere  in  the 
fields  of  English  poetry."  This  may  be  the  case,  but  even 
the  youngest  Shakespeare  would  have  avoided  the  dulness  of 
subject-matter  and  the  sbwness  of  evolution  which  impede 
the  leider's  progress  through  this  wholly  undramatic  play. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  In  fact,  although  it  has  been  covered 
with  eulogy  by  the  most  illustrious  enthusiasts,  is  less  a  poem 

than  an  odd  poetical  curiosity. 

In  1909  a  reprint  was  published  of  jMepk  and  kis  Brethren,  with 
Swinburne's  essay,  and  reminiacences  by  T.  Watts-Dunton.  (E.  G.) 

WELU,  DAVID  AMES  (1828-1898),  American  economist, 
was  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  June  1828. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  CoUege  in  1847,  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican  In  1848,  and  at  that  time 
invented  a  machine  for  folding  newspapers  and  book-sheets. 
He  then  remov^  to  Cambridgie,  graduated  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  185  r,  and  published  in  1850-1865  with  George 
Bliss  (1793--1873)  an  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  In  1866  be 
patented  a  process  for  preparing  textile  fabrics.  His  essay  on  the 
national  debt,  Our  Burden  and  Our  Strength  (1864),  secured  him 
the  appointment  in  1865  as  rhairman  of  the  national  revenue 
commission,  which  laid  the  basis  of  scientific  taxation  in  the 
United  States.  In  1866-1870  he  was  special  commiasbner  of 
revenue  and  published  important  annual  reports;  during  these 
years  be  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  he  argued  that 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  must  lead  to  industrial 
supremacy  without  the  artificial  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff 
which  must  produce  an  uneven  development  industrially.  The 
creation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  was  largely  due  to  Wdls's  influence.  In  1871 
he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commiasion  on  local 
taxation  which  urged  the  abolition  of  personal  taxes,  except  of 
moneyed  corporations,  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  rental  value 
of  dwelling  to  be  paid  bv  the  occupant;  and  in  1878  he  reported 
on  New  York  canal  toUs.  In  1877  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Asaodation.  He  died  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  sth  of  November  1898. 

He  edited  many  scientific  text-books,  and  wrote  The  Creed  of  the 
Free  Trader  (187^,  Robinson  Crusot^s  Money  (1878).  Our  Merchant 
MarineliM2),  The  Primer  ef  Tariff  ReformOM^),  Practical  Economics 
(1885).  Principlesof  TaxationiiW6), Recent  Economic  Changes  (1889). 

WSIX8,  HBRBBRT  OBDROB  (1866-  ),  English  novelist 
was  bom  at  Bromley,  Kent,  on  the  axst  of  Sq>tember  x866,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Wells,  a  professional  cricketer.  He  waa  educated 
at  Mldhurst  grammar  school  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sdence, 
where  he  was  trained  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology 
and  biology.  He  graduated  B.Sc.  of  London  University  in  x888 
with  first<laas  honours,  taught  science  in  a  private  school,  and 
subsequently  did  private  ccnching.  In  1 893  he  began  to  write  for 
the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  of  which  he  was  dramatic  critic  in  1895. 
He  also  wrote  for  Nature  and  the  Saturday  Review.    After  the 


success  of  his  fantastic  atozy  TA«  Ttme  If o^Atae  (1895)  he  pne 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  romances,  in  which  the  ncvcat 
scientific  and  technical  discoveries  were  used  to  advaaoe  In 
views  on  politics  and  sociology.  But  he  did  not  coofine  bioadf 
to  fiction.  His  Anticipdtions  (1902)  showed  his  real  gift  (or 
sociological  speculation.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the 
means  of  locomotion  in  the  20th  century,  it  went  on  to  <fiscaa 
war,  the  conflict  <A  languages,  faith,  morals,  the  oKmiMtiwii  of 
the  unfit,  and  other  general  topics,  with  remaikahlr  anrtmm 
and  constroctive  ability.  In  The  Discovery  of  the  Futme  {1901), 
Manhind  in  the  Making  (1903),  A  Modem  Utopia  (1905)  sad 
New  Worlds  for  Old  (1908)  his  socialistic  theories  were  huther 
developed.  As  a  novelist,  meanwhile,  he  had  taken  a  veiy  hi|^ 
place.  Some  earlier  stories,  such  as  The  Wheels  of  Cheaa 
(1896)  and  Love  and  Mr  Lewishasn  (1900),  had  pcovcd  bis  talot 
for  drawing  character,  and  pure  phantaaes  like  The  Wv  ef  Ike 
Worlds  (1898)  his  abundant  inventi<m;  but  Kipps  (1905)  sad 
Tono-Bungay  (1909)  showed  a  great  advance  in  artistic  poncr. 
The  list  of  his  works  of  fiction  includes  The  Stolem  BacHlns  eai 
other  Stories  (1895),  The  Wonderful  VisU  (1895).  ^he  Ideai 
of  Doctor  Moreau  (1896),  The  PlaUner  Story  and  Others  (1897), 
When  the  Sleeper  Wahes  (1899),  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon  (1901), 
The  Pood  of  the  Gods  (1904),  In  the  Days  of4he  Coma  (1906), 
The  War  in  the  Air  (1908),  Anne  Veronica  (1909),  The  Histsrf 
of  Mr  PcOy  (1910). 

WELU,  SIR  THOMAS  SPBHCBR,  xsT  Bait.  (X818-X897X 
English  surgeon,  was  bom  at  St  Albans  on  the  jrdof  Febnaxy 
18x8,  and  received  his  medical  education  in  Leeds,  Dublin  sad 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London  (M.R.C.S.  X84X).  Fran  X841  to 
1848  he  served  as  a  suzgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  1848  he  west  to 
Paris  to  study  pathology.  In  1853  he  settled  in  l^ondnn,  and 
took  up  ophthalmic  surgery,  interrupting  his  woA  to  go  out  to  the 
East  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  X854  he  became  sozfeon  to  the 
Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Loadoa. 
His  reputation  in  surgery  had  obtained  for  him  in  x  844  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Suxgeons,  and  he  sabeeqaently  he- 
came  A  xnemb«  of  council,  Hunteriaa  professor  of  aoiieiy  and 
pathology  (1878),  President  (x88a)  and  Hunteriaa  Oiator  (1883). 
In  1883  he  was  xnade  a  baronet.  Hb  xuune  b  beat  known  in  con- 
nexion with  his  successful  revival  of  the  operation  of  ovaxioteBy, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  eatcaaiwa  mortality 
attending  it;  and  in  his  skilful  hands,  awuiiled  by  nodera 
surgical  methods,  the  operation  lost  almost  all  its  danger.  His 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  was  published  in  1865.  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  married  hi  X853  Miss  Elisabeth  Wright,  and 
had  a  son  and  daughters.  He  died  on  the  3x1!  of  Jsaaaiy 
1897.  Htt  esUte  at  Golder's  Hill,  Hampstend,  was  sold 
after  his  death  to  the  London  County  Coui^  and  oonvcrted 
into  a  public  park. 

WBLLB,  a  dty,  municipal  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
Wells  parliamentary  division  of  Somerset,  England,  ao  m.  & 
of  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western  and  Somenct  It  Doiset 
railways.  Pop.  (190X)  4849.  It  is  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  place, 
lying  in  a  hollow  under  the  Mendip  HiUs,  whoee  qyuxs  rise  on  al 
sides  like  islands.  The  dty  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fnm 
some  springs  called  St  Andrew's  Wells,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  were  thought  to  have  valuable  curative  prapcitiei.  During 
Saxon  times  Wells  was  one  of  the  most  fanpoctant  towns  oi 
Wessex,  and  in  905  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  King 
Edward  the  Elder.  About  the  year  X09X-Z093  Bbhop  Johnde 
Villula  removed  the  see  to  Bath;  and  for  tome  yeaxa  WcBs 
ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  dty.  After  many  atruggles  between  the 
secular  clergy  of  Wells  and  the  regulars  of  Bath,  it  was  finally 
arranged  m  1x39  that  the  bishop  should  take  the  title  of  **  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,"  and  shouki  for  the  future  be  elected  by 
ddegates  appointed  partly  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  partly  by 
the  canons  of  Wells.  The  foundation  attached  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells  consisted  of  a  college  of  secohtf  canons  of  St 
Augustine,  governed  by  a  dean,  subniean,  fhancrnnr  and  other 
officials.  The  diocese  covers  the  greater  piart  of  Soowneft.  The 
importance  of  the  dty  is  almost  wholly  wrlfniattinil;  and  the 
theological  college  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  En^tvi. 
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Wdb  ii  SDvened  by  a  mayor,  4  aldennen  and  xa  ooimdDois. 
Area  790  acres. 

Hie  catliednl,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Mciilar 
draxchea  of  Enig^nd,  waa  executed  principally  by  Bishops 
l^*g«*»*M  Fitx-Jocdyn  (xxtx-xxqx),  Savaricus  (xxgi-xaos)  and 
Jocelyn  (x ao6-x  24a).  According  to  the  usual  micdieval  practice, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  begun  first,  and  the  dwir  was 
consecrated  for  use  kmg  before  the  completion  of  the  nave,  the 
western  part  of  which,  with  the  magnificent  series  of  statues  on 
the  facade,  is  commonly  attributed  to  Bishop  Jocelyn.  With  him 
was  associated  a  famous  architect  in  Eliss  de  Derham,  who  was 
his  steward  in  x  356,  and  died  in  x  245.  The  upper  half  of  the  two 
western  towers  has  never  been  built.  The  noble  central  tower, 
160  ft.  Ugh,  was  built  early  in  the  X4th  century;  the  beautiful 
octagonal  chapter-house  on  the  north  side,  and  the  lady  chapel 
at  the  extreme  east,  were  the  next  important  additions  in  the 
same  century.  The  whole  church  is  covered  with  stone  groining 
of  various  dates,  from  the  Early  English  of  the  choir  to  the  fan 
vaulting  of  the  central  tower.  Its  plan  consists  of  a  nave  (x6x  ft. 
in  length  and  8a  in  breadth)  and  aisles,  with  two  short  transepts, 
each  with  a  western  aisle  and  two  eastern  chapels.  The  choir  and 
its  aisks  are  of  unusual  length  (103  ft.),  aiid  behind  the  hij^ 
altar  are  two  smaller  transepts,  beyond  which  is  the  very  rich 
Decorated  lady  chapel,  with  an  easterb  semi-octagonal  apse. 
On  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  octagonal  chapter-house,  the 
vaulting  of  which  q>rings  from  a  slender  central  shaft;  as  the 
church  bdonged  to  secubur  clergy,  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  it 
in  its  usual  position  hy  the  cloister.  The  doister,  x6o  by  x  50  ft., 
extends  along  the  whole  southern  wall  of  the  nave.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  fxom  east  to  west  is  383  ft.  The  oak  stalls 
and  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir  are  magnificent  examples  of  xsth- 
century  woodwork,  still  well  preserved.    . 

The  glory  of  the  church,  and  that  which  mskes  !t  unique  among 

e  many  splendid  buOdings  of  medieval  Eoffland,  is  the  wonderful 
..riea  of  sculptured  figures  which  decorate  tne  exterior  of  the  west 
front.  The  whole  oT  the  facade,  130  ft.  wide,  including  the  two 
mcMUtn  towers,  is  completely  covered  with  this  magnificent  series; 
there  aie  nine  tiere  01  sii^pe  fibres  under  canopies,  over  600  in 
number,  mostiv  large  Ufe  sire,  with  some  as  much  as  8  ft.  in  height, 
wmI  other  smaller  statues;  there  represent  angels,  saints,  prophets, 
kxKs  and  queens  of  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  Plantagenet  dynasties, 
and  bishops  and  othos  who  had  been  benefactore  to  the  see.  There 
are  also  lorty<«ight  rdiefs  with  subjects  from  Bible  history,  and 
immense  represenutions  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Resurrection, 
the  latter  alone  containing  about  150  figures.  The  whole  com- 
position is  devised  so  as  to  present  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
thcokiey  and  history,  evidently  thought  out  with  much  care  and 
ingenmty.  As  works  of  art,  there  sUtues  and  reliefs  are  of  high 
merit;  the  faces  are  noble  in  type,  the  foMs  of  the  drapery  very 
graoefolly  treated  with  true  sculpturesque  simplicity,  and  the  pore 
of  the  figures  remarkable  for  dignity.  A  great  variety  of  hands  and 
much  orvenity  of  workmanship  can  be  traced  in  this  mass  of 
sculpture,  but  in  very  few  cases  does  the  work  fall  conspicuously 
bdow  the  genetal  level  of  excellence.  ' 

The  interior  of  the  central  tower  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  medieval  builders  could  turn  an 
unexpected  constructional  necessity  into  a  beautiful  architectural 
future.  While  it  waa  being  built  the  four  piers  of  the  great  tower 
arches  showed  signs  of  failure,  and.  therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen 
than,  a  second  lower  areh  waa  built  bek>w  each  main  arch  of  the 
tower:  and  on  this  a  third  inverted  arch  was  added.  Thus  the 
piere  received  a  steady  support  along  their  whole  height  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  yet  the  openingpf  each  archway  waa  bkKked  up  in 
the  smallest  possible  degree.  The  contrasting  lines  of  these  tnrre 
adjacent  arches  on  each  side  of  the  tower  have  a  very  striking  and 
grac^nl  effect;  nothing  similar  exists  elsewhere. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  bishop's  palace,  a 
ted  building,  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  by 
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Biflhop  Jocelyn,'and  surrounded  by  a  lofty  circuit  wall.  The  hall  and 
chapel  are  beautiful  structures,  mostly  ot  the  14th  century. 

The  vicars'  college  was  a  secular  foundation  for  two  principals 
and  twelve  vicare;  fine  remains  of  this,  dating  from  the  istn  century, 
end  other  residences  of  the  clergy  sUnd  within  and  near  the  cathedral 
chMe;  some  of  there  are  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
medieval  domestic  architecture  in  England. 

The  church  of  St  Cuthbert  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine 
perocfaial  dinrches  in  Somersetshire,  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire 
at  the  west  end.  It  was  originally  an  Early  English  cruciform 
building*  bat  the  central  tower  fell  in  durins  the  l6th  century,  and 
the  whole  building  was  much  altered  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
Thom^  much  daaoaged,  a  very  interesting  leredos  exists  bduad  the 


high  altar;  it  consists  of  a  "  Jesre  tree  **  sculptured  in  rdief,  erected 
in  1470.  Anodier  beautiful  reredos  was  discovered  in  1848,  hidden 
in  the  pbwter  on  the  east  wall  of  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  on  the 
north  side. 

There  was  a  Roman  settlement  at  Wells  (Tkeorodmrnm, 
FonUculi,  Tidmgfcn,  Wettiae,  WeUe),  this  site  bdng  choaen  on 
account  of  the  qmngs  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
and  the  Roman  road  to  Cheddar  passed  through  Wells.  King 
Ine  founded  a  rdigious  house  there  in  704,  and  it  became  an 
episcopal  see  in  9x0.  To  this  latter  event  the  subsequent  growth 
of  Wdh  is  due.  There  is  evidence  that  Wells  had  become 
a  borough  owned  by  the  bishops  of  Wells  before  xx6o,  and  in  that 
year  Bishop  Robert  granted  the  fixst  charter,  which  exempted 
his  burgesses  from  certain  tolls.  Other  charters  granted  by 
Bishop  Reginald  before  xx8o  and  by  Bishop  Savaric  about  xaox 
gave  the  burgesses  of  Wells  the  right  to  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
disputes.  These  charters  were  confirmed  by  John  in  xaox,  by 
Edward  I.  in  xago,  by  Edward  IIL  with  the  grant  of  newprivikges 
in  X334,  X34X,  X343  and  X34S1  by  Richard  II.  in  X377,  by  Henry 
IV.  in  X399  and  by  Henry  VI.  in  X434.  Wells  obtained  charters 
of  incorporation  in  X589,  X683,  x688  and  X835.  It  was  represented 
in  parliament  from  179$  to  x868.  Fairs  on  March  3,  October  X4 
and  November  30  were  granted  before  xx6o,  and  in  xaox  fairs 
on  May  9,  November  as  and  June  35  were  added.  They  were 
important  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  sale  of  cloth  made  in  the 
town,  but  the  fairs  which  are  now  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in 
January,  May,  July,  November  and  December  are  noted  for  the 
sale  <rf  cheese.  The  market  days  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  provi- 
sions are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Silk-making,  stocking- 
making  and  gloving  replaced  the  cloth  trade  in  Welb,  but  have 
now  given  place  to  brush-making,  com  and  paper  milling,  which 
b^an  early  in  the  X9th  century. 

See  Victoria  CoiaUy  History,  Sommtt;  Thomas  Serd,  UctmrtM 
o»  was  (1880). 

WELLSTON,  a  dty  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  VSA.,  about 
30  m.  S.E.  of  Chilllcothe.  Pop.  (1880)  953;  (1890)  4377: 
(1900)  8045,  of  whom  3XX  were  foreign-bom;  (x9xo  census) 
6875.  Land  area  (1906),  6-63  sq.  m.  Wellston  is  served  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the 
Cindnnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton  railways,  and  is  connected  by  an  electric  line  with  Jackson 
(pop.  in  X910, 5468),  the  county-seat, about  xo  m.  S.W.  Immedi- 
ately N.  of  the  dty  is  Lake  Ahna  Park.  WcUston  is  situated  in  a 
coal  aikd  iron  mining  country;  among  the  dty's  manufactures 
are  iron  and  cement,  and  in  X905  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
was  $x ,384,395,  41-4%  more  than  in  1900.  The  munidpality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  its  electric  lighting  planL 
Wellston  (named  in  honour  of  Harvey  Wells,  iU  founder)  was 
settled  in  1 871,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1876. 

WBLLSVILLB,  a  dty  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
about  35  m.  S.  of  Youngstown,  on  the  Ohio  riv<r.  Pop.  (1890) 
5347;  (1900)  6146  (47s  being  foreign-bora  and  X13  negroes); 
(X910)  7769.  Wellsville  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway, 
and  by  an  intcrurban  electric  Une  connecting  with  Rochester, 
Pa.,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  It  is  in  a  region  which  has  rich 
deposits  of  coal,  natural  gas,  oil  and  clay;  and  there  are  various 
manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  was  first  settled  in  1795 
by  one  James  Clark  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
bought  a  tract  of  304  acres  here  and  who  transferred  it  a  3rear 
afterwards  to  his  son-in-law,  William  Wells,  in  whose  honour  the 
settlement  was  named  in  x83o  when  it  was  platted.  From  1833 
to  X  85  3  Wellsville  was  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio, 
with  daily  steamboats  to  Pittsburg;  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1848,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X890. 

WELS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Upper  Austria,  X7  m.  S.S.W, 
of  Linx  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  12,187.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Traun  and  possesses  an  interesting  parish  church,  in  Gothic 
style,  rebuilt  in  the  xsth  century,  but  the  oldest  part  supposed  to 
date  from  the  9th  century.  The  town  draws  a  supply  of  natural 
gas,  used  for  lighting,  heat  and  motive  power,  from  deep  artesian 
borings  first  made  in  1891.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  com, 
timber,  horned  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  fowls,  dairy  produce  and 
lard;  and  considerable  manufactures,   influding   nyirhlnefy. 
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cftst-iroD,  copper  and  brass  goods,  calico,  gunpowder,  ofl,  paper, 
articles  in  fdt,  flour,  leather  and  biscuits.  Wels  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Chilaba,  and  was  in  the  8th  century  tlie 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lambach-Wels.  The  actual  town 
dates  from  the  zxth  century. 

WSUBR,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  German  merdiants, 
members  of  which  held  official  positions  in  the  city  of  Augsburg 
during  the  xjth  century.  The  family  first  became  important 
during  the  15th  century,  when  the  brothers  Bartholomew  and 
Lucas  Welser  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Levant 
and  elsewhere,  and  had  branches  in  the  principal  trading  centres 
of  south  Gennany  and  Italy,  and  also  in  Antwerp,  London  and 
Lisbon.  The  buaness  was  continued  by  Antony  (d.  25x8),  a 
son  of  Lucas  Wdser,  who  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Germans 
to  use  the  sea  route  to  the  East,  which  had  been  disoovwed  by 
Vasco  da  Gama.  The  Welsers  were  also  interested  in  mining  ven- 
tures; and,  having  amassed  great  wealth,  Antony's  son  Bar- 
tholomew (X488-Z56X)  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Charles  V., 
receiving  in  return  several  marks  of  the  imperial  favour. 
Bartholomew  and  his  brother  Antony,  however,  are  chiefly 
known  as  the  promoters  of  an  aq>edition  under  Ambrose 
Dalfinger  (d.  1532),  which  in  XS38  seized  the  province  of  Caracas 
in  Venezuela.  With  the  consent  of  Charles  V.,  this  district  was 
governed  and  exploited  by  the  Welsers;  but  trouble  soon  arose 
with  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
in  X555.  After  Barthobmew's  death  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews;  but  the  fim^ 
became  bankrupt  in  x6z4.  Barth<^mew's  niece  FhiUi^ine 
(x5a7-xs8o),  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Francis  (x497-iS7a), 
married  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  L 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of  the  Welser  family  was 
Antony's  grandson,  Marcus  (1558-X614).  Educated  in  Italy, 
Marcus  became  bmgomaster  of  Augsburg,  but  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship  and  his  writings.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  many  works  is  his  Rerum  BoUarum  Kbri  quinine, 
dealing  with  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Bavarians,  which  was 
tranahited  into  German  by  the  author's  brother  Paul  (d.  1630). 
His  works,  Marci  Ydseri  opera  kistcrka  et  pInMopca,  were 
collected  and  published  with  a  biography  of  Marcus  by  C.  Arnold 
(Nuremberg,  z68a).  The  Augsburg  branch  of  Welsers  became 
extinct  in  1797,  and  a  branch  which  settled  at  Nuremberg  in 
1878;  but  the  Ulm  branch  of  the  family  is  still  flourishing. 

See  K.  HAbler,  Die  Hberseeischen  UntemehmungeH  der  Wdser 
(Leipzig.  1903);  W.  B6heim,  PkUip^  Welser  (Beriin,  1894); 
and  A.  KIcinKhmidt,  At^sburgt  NUrnberg  und  ihre  Hcaida^fArsten 
(CasKl,  1881). 

WELSH  LAWS,  or  Leges  Waiuab.  There  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  great  distance  of  time  between  the  leges  harbarorum 
and  the  Laws  of  Wales,  while  the  contents  of  the  latter  show  a 
similar,  nay  almost  the  same,  idea  of  law  as  the  former;  and, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Wales  became  permanently  connected 
at  the  end  of  the  zjth  century  with  a  Teutonic  people^  the 
English,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  Wales  Roman  and  Germanic, 
but  no  traces  of  a  specific  Welsh,  law  are  found.  King  Howel 
Dda  (f.e.  the  Good),  who  died  in  950,  is  the  originator  of  the 
Welsh  code.*  In  the  preface  it  is  stated  that  Howel,  "  seeing 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  countiy  violated  with  impunity, 
summoned  the  archbishop  of  Menevia,  other  bishops  and  the 
chief  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles  of  Wales,  and  mx  persons  (four 
laymen  and  two  clerks)  from  each  comot,  to  meet  at  a  place 
called  Y  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Dav,  <»-  the  white  house  on  the  river  Tav, 
repaired  thither  in  person,  selected  from  the  whole  assembly 
twelve  of  the  mosl  experienced  persons,  added  to  their  numbor 
a  clerk  or  doctor  of  laws,  named  BUgywiyd,  and  to  these  thirteen 
confided  the 'task  of  examining,  retaining,  expounding  and 
abrogating.    Their  completion  was,  when  completed,  raid  to 

*  There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  leeendary  laws  of  a 
prince  Dymal  (or  Dyvnwal)  Moel  Mud,  nor  for  the  Laws  of  Marsis, 
which  are  said  to  belong  to  a  period  before  the  Roman  invaaon, 
even  so  early  as  400  vcars  before  Christ.  An  English  translation  by 
the  side  of  the  Welsh  text  pf  the  so-called  triads  of  Dyvnwal  Mod 
Mud  is  given  by  Owen,  in  The  Ancieni  Laws  ef  Wales. 


the  assembfy,  and,  after  having  been  ooofinned,  pndaimed. 
Howel  caused  three  copies  to  be  written,  one  of  whidi  was  to 
accompany  the  court  for  daily  use,  another  was  deposited  in 
the  court  at  Aberfraw,  and  a  third  at  Dinevwr.  The  bbbops 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  txansgrasofi, 
and  soon  after  Howel  himself  went  to  Rome  attended  by  the 
archbishop  of  St  David's,  the  bishops  of  Bangor  and  St  Asaph  and 
thirteen  other  personages.  The  laws  were  redtcd  before  the 
pope  and  ronfirfned  by  his  authority,  upon  whidi  Howel  and  his 
companions  returned  home."  All  tUs  could  not  have  been 
effeOed  before  Howel  had  subjected  Wales  to  h»  own  rule, 
therefore  not  before  943.  We  have  three  different  leccnsiona  of 
the  code,  one  for  Venedotia  or  North  Wales,  another  for  Dimetia 
or  South  Wales,  a  third  for  Gwent  or  North-east  Wales.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  these  recensions  were  uniform  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  a  variance  must  have  occurred  shortly  after,  for  the 
manuscripts  in  which  the  codes  are  preserved  differ  greyly  from 
each  other.  The  code  was  originally  compiled  in  Welsh,  but  we 
have  no  older  MSS.  than  the  xath  century,  and  even  the  eailictt 
dues  (eqiedally  those  of  the  Venedotia  recension)  contain  maoj 
interpolations.  The  Latin  translations  of  the  code  wtmU  seea 
to  be  very  old,  though  even  here  we  have  no  earlier  MSS.  (beioQg- 
ing  to  the  Dimetia  recension)  than  the  X3th  century.  The 
Latin  text  is  much  shorter  than  the  Welsh,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  abridgment  was  made  on  purpose,  or  whether  the 
transition  is  an  imitation  of  an  earlier  text.  The  texts  preaeat 
only  a  few  traces  of  Roman  law,  which,  however,  are  evidently 
ad<Utions  of  a  later  period. 

The  whole  body  ol  Welsh  lawa  was  pufaUabed  ni  one  vofaime  by 
Aneorin  Owen  under  the  directioa  of  the  oommiassooen  <»  the 
public  records  as  Ancieni  Laws  and  InstiMts  of  Wales  njmdoa, 
X84X).  The  text  of  Howd's  laws  has  been  edited  by  A.  W.  Wade- 
Evaaaaa  Wdsk  Medieval  Law  (Umdon,  1909). 

WELSHPOOL  (or  Welchpool,  so  called  because  PmI;  its 
old  name,  led  to  oonfosion  with  Poole,  in  Docsetshire;  Wdsk 
TraOwm),  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  oootxibotaiy 
parliamentary  borough  of  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  ia 
the  upper  Sev»n  valley,  00  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  and  the 
Cambrian  railway,  8  m.  N.  of  Montgomery,  and  i8a  m.  has 
London.  Pop.  (x90x)  fiiax.  Its  buildings  and  instxtatioBS 
include  the  old  GotUc  diurcfa  of  St  Maxy,  the  Powydaad  Musean, 
with  local  fossik  and  antiquities,  and  a  library,  vested  (inch 
its  sdence  and  art  school)  in  the  corporation  in  1887.  Povis 
Castle  (about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town)  is  the  seat  of  Earl  Pom* 
and  has  been  in  the  possession  ol  the  Herberts  for  xxiany  genera- 
tlons.  The  flannel  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  NewUnra, 
but  Welshpool  has  tweeds  a]\d  woollen  shawls,  bcades  a  fair 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  malting  aiui  tanning.  The  tova 
returned  a  member  to  parliament  from  1536  to  X7sS,  was  agaia 
enfranchised  in  1839,  and  now  (with  UanfyUin,  L]anidk)c^ 
Montgomery,  Machynlleth  and  Newtown)  forms  the  Montgomery 
district  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  the  lords  of  Powis,  confirmed  by  James  L  (161 5), 
and  enlarged  by  Charies  II.  The  castle  was  b^;^,  in  or  ahoat 
XX09,  by  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  {Cynvyn),  utd  finished 
by  Gwenwynwyn;  in  1x96  it  was  besieged,  undermined  and 
taken  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Retaken  by 
Gwenwynwyn  in  1x97,  it  was  dismantled  by  Llewelyn,  prince 
of  N.  Wales,  in  1233.  It  then  remained  for  several  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  Powis.  Dtiring  the  CivQ  War,  the  then 
lord  Powis,  a  royalist,  was  imprisoned,  and  the  castle  was 
later  demolished.  Powis  Castle,  being  of  red  sandstone,  is  usually 
called  in  Welsh  Castell  Coch  (red  castle).  In  the  park  is  Uyn 
du  (black  pool),  whence  Welshpool  is  said  to  be  named. 

WEM,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary  diviaaon 
of  Shiopslure,  England,  xx  m.  N.  of  Shrewsbuxy  on  the 
London  &  North  Western  railway.  P^.  (1901),  3796.  It  is 
A  pleasantly  situated  town  with  a  considerable  ai^icnkvral 
trade.  The  chnreh  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  retains  a  Norman 
tower.  Flour-milling  and  taiming  are  the  chief  industxies.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  splendid  domain  of  Hawkstoae. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Wcm  was  held  as  fear 
manoci,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  WiDiaB 
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Ptotttlf  was  holding  tlie  whole  as  one  manor  of  Roger,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Botelers,  barons  <d 
Wcm.  The  famous  Judge  Jeffreys  was  among  the  subsequent 
lords  of  the  manor  and  was  created  Barop  Jeffreys  of  Wem  in 
1685,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  only  aon  and  heir  in  z  730  the 
title  became  extinct,  The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescription, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  mention  of  burgesses  before  the 
1 5th  century.  In  1459  Ralph,  Lord  Greystock,  is  said  to  have 
granted  a  charter,  no  longer  extant,  to  his  tenants  in  the  manor, 
and  in  1674  the  freeholders,  "borough-holders"  and  copy- 
holders, of  Wem  brought  an  action  sgainst  Daniel  Wicherley, 
then  lord  of  the  manor,  for  the  establishment  of  customs  and 
privileges  chiefly  connected  with  the  tenure  of  their  lands  and 
lenements,  which  was  decided  In  their  favour.  The  borough 
was  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  both  elected  at  the  court  leet  of 
the  k«d  of  the  manor,  one  by  his  steward,  the  other  byaborough 
jury,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  XQth  century  there  were  only 
seventy^two  burgesses  ami  their  rights  seem  to  have  gradually 
disi^)peared.  An  urban  district  council  was  formed  in  1900. 
Wem  has  never  been'  represented  in  parliament  The  jnarket 
was  originally  held  on  Sunday  under  grant  from  John  to  Warin 
Fits  Gerald  in  1205,  but  in  1351,  in  consequence  of  a  protest 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  changed  to  Thursday, 
on  which  day  it  is  still  held.  The  grant  of  1205  also  included 
a  fair  at  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  JE^ul,  which  was  maintained 
until  within  recent  years,  when  fairs  were  also  held  at  the  feast 
of  St  Mark,  chiefly  for  linen  doth,  under  grant  from  Charles  I. 
to  Tlwmas  Howard  in  1636,  and  at  the  feast  of  St  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours,  for  thessle  of  hops.  A  great  fire  which  broke 
out  at  Wem  on  the  3rd  of  March  1677  caused  damage  to  the 
extent  of  Infin- 

See  Victoria  County  Bislory,  Skro^kin;  Samuel  Gari>et,  Tlu 
HtMtory  4  Warn  (1818;. 

WBHBUT*  an  urban  district  in  the  Harrow  parliamentary 
divisioin  of  Middlesex^  England,  zo  m.  W.N.W.  of  ISt  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  Metropolitan  and  London  &  North  Western 
railways.  "Bcp,  (1901)  4519.  WemUey  adjoins  Sudbury  on 
the  cast;  the  district  b  residential,  but  lacks  natural  attractions 
except  in  the  case  of  Wembley  Park,  a  pleasant  wooded  recrea- 
tion ground,  owned  by  a  company.  Here  a  tower  was  begun 
on  the  lines  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  and  projected  to  exceed 
It  in  hei^ht^  reaching  laoo  ft.,  but  only  a  short  stage  was  com- 
pleted. The  manor  of  Wembley  belonged  to  the  prioiy  of 
Kilbnm  until  that  foundation  was  dissolved  by  Hairy  VIII. 

WJUIT8S,  BARU  OP,  the  title  held  by  a  Scottish  family  who 
had  possessed  the  lands  of  Wemyss  in  Fi&shire  since  the  lath 
oentuiy,  and  of  iriiidi  various  members  had  attained  distinction. 
In  1628  Sir  John  Wemyss,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet  in 
Z635,  was  rsised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wemyss  of  Elcho; 
and  in  1633  he  became  earl  of  Wemyss,  and  Baron  Elcho  and 
Methel,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  He  took  part  with  the 
Scottish  parliament  against  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  Z649.  On 
the  death  of  David,  ind  earl  of  Wemyss  (1610-1679),  the  estates 
and  titles  passed  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  countess  of  Wemyss, 
wliaae  son  David,  3rd  eari  of  Wemyss,  succeeded  on  her  dMth 
in  170$.  His  son  James,  4th  earl  (t699-z756),  married  a  great 
heiress,  Janet,  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Charteris,  who  had 
made  a  laige  fortune  by  gambling.  His  son  David,  Lord  Elcho 
(1721-1787),  was  impllciUed  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  and 
was  consequently  attainted,  .the  estates  passing  to  his  younger 
bvoChcr  James,  while  the  title  remained  dormant  after  his  father's 
death,  though  it  was  sisumfd  by  Elcho's  brother  Fnnds,  who 
took  the  name  of  Charteris  on  inheriting  his  maternal  grand- 
iather's  esUte.  A  reversal  of  the  attainder  was  granted  in 
x8a6  to  hb  descendant  Francis  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas 
(s 779-1853),  who  had  been  cxeated  Baron  Wemyss  of  Wemyss 
in  the  peenge  <rf  the  United  Kingdom  in  zSai,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas  on  inheriting  some  of 
the  Dooghu  estates  through  a  female  ancestor.  Thenceforward 
the  title  docended  in  the  direct  line. 

VlUITtt*  a  parish  of  Fifeshlre,  Scotland,  embracing  the 
vfflsfcs  of  East  and  West  Wemyss  and  the  police  buigh  of. 


Buckhaven,  a  fishing  port  lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  ai  m.  S.W.  of  Leven,  on  the  North  British 
Railway  Company's  branch  line  from  Thornton  Junction  to 
MethiL  Coal  mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  district, 
the  coal  being  exported  from  the  port  of  Methil,  of  which  the 
harbour  was  constructed  by  David,  and  earl  of  Wemyss  (d.  1679), 
the  town  being  made  a  bu^  of  barony  in  1662.  Population  of 
Buckhaven,  including  Methil  and  Innerkven  (1901),  8828; 
of  East  Wemyss,  2522;  of  West  Wemyss,  1253;  of  Wemyss 
parish,  is>03i.  The  district  is  of  mudi  archaeological  and 
historic  interest.  On  the  shore  to  the  north-east  are  two 
square  towers  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Macduff's  castle;  ^d  near  them  are  the  remarkable  caves 
(weems,  from  the  Gaelic,  uamha)  from  which  the  distria  derives 
its  name.  Several  of  them  contain  archaic  sculptures,  held  by 
some  to  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  found 
shelter  here;  by  others  ascribed  to  the  same  prehistoric  agency 
as  the  inscribed  stones  of  northern  Scotland.  Near  East  Wemyss 
is  Wemyss  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  the  same  name 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Scottish  history.  It 
was  at  Wemyss  castle  that  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  first  met  the 
earl  of  Damley,  in  1565,  and  her  room  is  still  known  as  "  the 
Presence  Chamber." 

WENCESLAUS  (1361-1419),  (Serman  kmg,  and,  as  Wenceshius 
IV.,  king  of  "Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
and  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  IL,  duke  of  SchweidniU.  Bom 
at  Nuremberg  on  the  26th  of  February  1361,  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  in  June  1363,  and  invested  with  the  margraviate 
of  Brsndenburg  in  1373.  In  September  1370  he  married  Joanna 
(d.  1386)  daughter  of  Albert  L,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  was  elected 
king  of  the  Romans  or  (Serman  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  loth  of 
June  1376,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  6th  of  July 
following.  He  took  some  part  in  the  government  of  the  empire 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  Charles  died  in  November 
1378  became  sole  rulo'  of  (Sermany  and  Bohemia,  but  handed 
over  Brandenburg  to  his  "half-brother  Sigismund.  His  reign 
was  a  period  of  confusion  both  in  church  and  state,  and  although 
he  appears  to  have  begun  to  rule  with  excellent  intentions,  he 
was  totally  unfit  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  disorder.  Germany 
was  torn  with  feuds,  the  various  orders  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  were  disregarded,  and  after  1389  the  king  paid  very  little 
attention  to  (jerman  affairs.  In  1383  he  inherited  the  duchy  of 
Luxembuzg  from  his  uncle  Wencedaus  and  in  1387  assisted  his 
half-broth^  Sigismund  to  obtain  the  Hungarian  throne. 

For  some  time  Wenceslaus  ruled  Bohemia  successfully,  but  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  favourites  and  aroused  the  irritation 
of  the  nobles.  A  quand  with  John  II.,  archbishop  of  Prague, 
which  led  to  the  murder  of  John's  vicar-general,  Jolm  of  Pomuk, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  provoked  a  rising  led  by  Jobst, 
margrave  of  Moravia,  a  cousin  of  Wenceslaus;  and  in  Z394  the 
king  was  taken  prisoner'  and  only  released  under  pressure  of 
thrutts  from  the  German  princes.  Having  consented  to  limita- 
tions on  his  power  in  Bohemia,  he  made  a  further  but  spasmodic 
effort  to  restore  peace  in  (Sennany.  He  then  met  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France  at  Reims,  where  the  monarchs  decided  to  persuade 
the  rival  popes  Benedict  XIU.  and  Boniface  IX.  to  resign,  and 
to  end  the  papal  schisms  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.  Many 
of  the  princes  were  angry  at  this  abandonment  of  Boniface  by 
Wencedaus,  who  had  also  aroused  much  indignation  by  his 
long  absence  from  Germany  and  by  selling  the  title  of  duke  of 
Milsn  to  Gian  Gallessso  ViscontL  The  consequence  was  that  in 
August  Z400  the  four  Rhenish  electors  met  at  Oberlahnstein  and 
declared  Wenceslaus  deposed.  He  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  dismember  the  empire  to  his  own  advantage,  with  neglecting  to 
end  the  schism  in  the  church,  with  allowing  favourites  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  was  further  accused  of  murder.  Though  he 
remained  in  Bohemia  be  took  no  steps  against  Rupert  in.  count 
paUtine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  elected  as  his  successor.  He 
soon  quurelled  with  Sigismund,  who  took  him  prisoner  in  1402 
and  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  in  captivity  for 
ninrtim  months  after  abdicating  in  Bohemia.  In  Z404,  when 
Sigismund  was  recalled  to  Hungary,  Wenceslaus  regained  his 
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fiecdoiD  aad  with  it  histulboiity  in  Bohemii^  utd  iftcr  the  ddlfa 
of  Ibe  Gcimu  king  Rupert  [n  i(io  ippcan  lo  luve  mtcruined 
hope*  of  recovcTing  hU  former  thnoc,.  AbuidonuiA  this  idM, 
however,  he  voted  Coi  the  election  of  SigilinUDd  in  i«ii,  but 
(tipulated  thit  he  ihould  lelaia  the  title  of  lung  of  the  Rodudl 
His  mncluding  ycui  woe  diituibed  by  the  tiDublts  which  ar«e 
is  Bohemia  ovei  the  death  of  John  IIuss,  lad  which  i1m  vidllat- 
jng  king  did  oothbg  to  ch«k  imtiJ  compelled  by  Si^mundr 
Id  the  midst  ol  these  disturbaoces  he  died  at  Prague  oa  the  i6th 
of  Auguat  I4ig<  Hia  second  wife  was  Sophia,  daughter  of  John, 
dukeol  Bavana-Munidi,  but  he  kit  no  diildren.  WcdccsUub  vta 
>  capable  uul  educated  man,  but 
industiy.  He  neglected  busines 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  He  fs 
pnibEtlly  v.:     '   '    ' 


udlttin 


eature  and  wai  much 
the  teaching  of  Hun. 
..■    ery  little  iDBuena 

itha  turn  Enit  iu 
. .  )    M.  fN^lKl.  iJtni- 

nickicUt  itt  rtnitKlun  miltljmucl-ni  K.  ■y.i.i  Vivnlaia  Ifjwe, 


;."■..■..-.     ',■'.■  rk.  Dai  V,kw»da- 

,  .  ,  iMj). 

weH-CHOW-FU.  a  prelcciu^l  dty  in  the  provina  of  Cheh- 
kiang.  China,  and  one  of  the  &vc  ports  opened  by  the  Chifu 
conventiontofoTcignlrade,iitiiBted(]8°rN.,i»''3i'  E.)  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Gow,  about  lo  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
peculation  is  tsiimated  at  Bo.ooo.  The  lilt  i>  uid  to  have 
been  choien  by  Kwo  P'oh  (A.D.  27&-J"«), «  celebrated  antiquajy 
whorecogoiiedinihe  adjacent  mountain  peaks  a  correspondence 
with  the  Stan  in  the  constellalloa  of  the  Great  Bear,  from  which 
circumstance  the  town  waa  first  known  as  the  Tow  or  Great  Bear 

deer  carrying  a  flower 
an  omen  aa  to  man  than  justify  the  change  of  ita  name  to  Luh 
or  Deer  dty.  Its  present,  name,  which  ugnihes  the  "  mild 
district,"  and  Is  correctly  descriptive  ol  tie  climate,  though  not  of 
the  inhabitaoii,  was  given  to  it  during  the  Ming  dynasty  [136S- 
1644).  Tbewalls,whichwerebuiltintheiath  ceniuiy,  are  about 
4  m,  in  drtumference,  35  ft.  in  bdgbt,  and  11  fi.  bnad  at  the 
top.    The  streets  are  paved  with  brick  and  ait  wide,  straight  anc 


Wfai-cbow 


The  gates, 


1598- 


S.S.E.  by  road  from  Peking 
Coo  m,  t^.it.t,.  of  Hankow.  Tbe  Briii^  consul  and  the  customs 
outdoor  staS  occupy  foreign.built  tiousei  on  Conquest  Island, 
which  lies  abreast  of  tbe  dty.  The  neighbourhood  i>  hilly  and 
pretty,  while  oppoaite  tbe  north-west  gate  Conquest  Island 
forms  a  picturesque  object.  The  island  is,  however,  more 
beautiful  than  healthy.  The  port,  which  was  opened  10  foreign 
trade  hi  1876,  has  not  justified  the  eipeclatioos  which  were 
fonned  of  It  as  a  {ommerciai  centre,  and  in  igoS  (be  direct 
foreign  trade  was  valued  at  £19/100  only. 

There  Is  no  foreign  settlement  at  Wte^cbon,  and  the  fordgn 
revdents  are  mainly  officials  and  missionaries-  The  tea  trade  of 
W*n^JlOw-Fu,  formerly  imporUnt,  baa  declined  owing  to  care- 
less cultivation.  A  considerable  native  eipon  trade  In  wood, 
charcoal,  bamboo,  mcdidnes,  paper  umbrellas,  oranges,  olter 
ikins  and  tobacco  leaf  is  canied  on.  The  Imports  are  chiefly 
cotton  yam  and  piece  goods,  kerosene  oS,  palm-leaf  fans,  aniline 

WENDBK  (Lettish  Tsaa),  a  town  of  western  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Livonia,  60  m-  by  rail  N. 
6317.    Here  are  the  well  preserved  tuins  01 1 
Brethren  of  the  Sword,  afterwards  (fmra 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.     In  1J77 
up  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
of  Russia.    It  was  rebuilt,  but  has  been  in  r 
1748. 


of  Riga.     Pop.  (1891) 

f  a  former  castle  of  the 

,J7)  of  the  grand- 


by  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Gnat  CenCial  faint  lailwajt.  Pap. 
(iQot)  1036.  It  Is  lric1uniquei]>  aitnated  in  a  AaDow  deUc 
of  tbe  Cbillem  HUls,  towards  their  westeni  face  Wsdner  s 
aquiettowBofnogceftactivity.  ItschurchefSt  UaiyisiiiBiBly 
Decorated,  and  a  few  old  hotiae*  remain. 

Wendover  IWauhvre,  Wimiein,  ICoJiw*)  b  Co  tl«  VpfO 
Icknield  Way,  which  was  probably  an  ■>yVm  Btitiifa  road,  and 
varioua  traces  of  a  British  seLilement  have  been  fmnd  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  In  10S7  the  king  held  tbe  Bana  li 
Wendover,  and  theiefon  it  belonged  to  the  ancient  dmesoe 
of  the  crown-  There  is  no  trace  of  any  incorporation  ctf  the  town. 
Two  burgesses  wen  summoned  to  the  parliaments  at  ijco,  IJ07 
and  ijoo,  bm  no  further  tetumswere  made  until  ifias-  In  il>i 
Wendover  lost  its  right  of  separate  represtntatioiL  It  ia  nou- 
worthy  that  John  Hampden  and  Edmutid  BurLe  both  n^n- 
lented  the  borough.  In  1464  Edward  IV.  confimMd  to  fe 
tenants  and  the  residents  within  the  borou^  tbe  nnfcct  thil 
they  had  always  held  every  Thursday.  For  a  ahon  period  Ike 
day  waa  changed  to  Tuesday,  but  the  market  was  pvn  up 
befOR  iSSS.  Hugh  de  Gumay  held  a  fair  in  Wendom  on  the 
eve,  least  and  morrow  of  St  John  tbe  Baptist,  granted  him  is 
i>i4.  Anotber  fair  was  granted  to  John  de  Molyns  in  1^7-134! 
on  the  eve,  feast  and  morrow  of  St  Barnabas,  but  in  1464  Edward 
IV.  granted  two  fairs  to  his  lenatits  and  icsdenta  in  the  boniigh. 
to  be  held  on  the  vigils,  feasu  and  marrows  of  St  Uattbe* 
and  of  SS.Fhihp  and  James.  These  lairs  have  been  beid  wilhsu 
iption  till  tlu  presott  day,  their  dates  being  October  s 


le  applied  by  the  G 


and  May  i 

WKina,tt 
wherever  they  camein  contact  with  them.  It  is  now  used  falte 
SloveoB  {q.t),  for  the  Geimaniied  Polsbs  (gj.)  in  easma 
Hanover,  and  especially  for  the  Lusatian  Wends  or  Sotba  (f  >.). 
It  is  first  found  in  Pliny  (Vneiiee)  and  in  Eogliah  ia  nicd  h} 
Alfred, 

WEHDT,  BAVS  HDIKICB  (18SJ7  },  Ganan  Protolau 
theologian,  was  bom  in  Hambuig  on  the  iSth  of  Jsnr  iSu- 
After  aludying  tbeology  al  Ldpiig,  Gettingen  and  Ttfainpa,  he 
became  In  iSSj  professor  ordinariua  of  lystonatic  tlieslagr  ■> 
Hadelberg,  and  in  i8gi  was  called  lo  Jeaa.  Hit  wnk  ea  lie 
teaching  of  Jesus  (Du  Ltkrt  Jm,  iSK6-i8oa;  £14.  traas. 
of  second  part,  1893]  made  him  widdy  known.  He  abo  cdiifd 
several  editions  (5th  to  gth,  1S80-1848)  of  the  rinMiBliiij  1 1 
I<leAc{iD/(Ac.4^iitffiinH.  A.  W.  Meyer's  series.  In  Uay  i«ot 
be  delivered  two  addresses  in  London  on  "  The  Idea  and  ReiBty 
of  Revelation,  and  Typical  Forms  of  Cbristianily,"  sa  Ik 
Ella  Halt  Lalura  (published,  1904). 

Hli  works  include:  Dit  dirisllidii  Ltirt  wtm  itr  mtmuiliaa 
ValUammtn)icii  (1S81).  Dir  Erfalinnitltmii  fir  Hi  Wtiriia  ia 
Clnilcnlanil    [1S97],   and   Ptl   Jt/uiaciaimttli^    (<«eo;   Esf. 

WENLOCK,  a  mimidpal  bonttgh  ui  the  Lodlow  aul  WeSaro 

botb  sides  of  tbe  river  Severn-  Pop.  Uv")  r5,SM.  It  indiida 
the  market  towns  of  Biosklev.  Mwelet  aod  Minz  Wuuci 
[f.t.].  The  parish  of  Madeley  include*  the  small  townciln*- 
bridge  and  Coalpart,  irith  pan  of  Coalbiooehmlb  ((jJ.  Tk 
district  is  in  pan  agricultural,  bu!  contain*  limcMODC  qaaniti. 
some  coal.mines  and  iron-worka.  The  borou^  laraierai>aj*fi 
3  aldermen  and  34  councillors.    Area.  32,657  a^e*. 

Wenlock  [Wen^cclte)  is  said  to  be  of  pre-Roman  origB.  bd 
owed  its  early  importance  to  Che  nunnery  founded  c  tto  1? 
St  Milbuig.  daughter  of  Merewald,  king  of  Mada.  TUt  ns 
destroyed  by  the  Dane*  but  lefounded  as  a  priory  by  Esil 
Leofiic  in  1017.  It  was  again  deserted  after  Che  Cooqiett  iBil 
Roger  de  Montgomery  founded  a  house  of  the  ChmiacocdeTBD  its 
site.  The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescripticm,  and  its  pvivdvs 
began  with  the  grants  made  to  the  priory  and  iCa  tCBantL  It 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  Bailiff,  Buigiaes  aad 
Commonalty  "  by  Edward  IV.  b  1468  at  the  nqocal  cf  5r  Jeha 
Wenlock,  Kt.,  and  "  in  consdeiation  of  the  laudabk  vrtica 
which  the  men  of  the  town  perfonocd  in  ■— t"t-g  tbe  king  u 
gain  poisetuoD  of  the  crown."  and  tbe  charter  waaaafinedii 
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iM^byHauyVIILudiDifijibyCliKriaL  The bulifl ma t 
be  cbeua  inniullv  by  the  burgcncs,  but  hii  declioD  leems  ( 
hive  depended  entirely  opoii  the  lord  of  Ibe  muwr,  and,  illei 
conieit  in  iBii  betmcn  Lard  Foieiter  and  Sii  W.  W.  Wynci 
the  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  date,  nt  nonunited  by  each  of 
then  alieniately.  In  the  report  of  183;  tbe  borough  is  uid  to 
CDBiiM  of  aevenleen  ptriihci  and  to  be  unfit  for  corporate  govem- 
menl.  By  tbe  chatter  of  Ednrd  IV.  the  tD«n  oblaiued  the 
right  of  tendiiii  tmj  memben  to  parliament,  but  mi  diif  nnchlwd 
ia  1SS5.  The  fint  grant  of  a  market  and  fair  ia  daied  1117,  ohea 
the  prior  of  Wenlock  obtained  hcence  la  bold  1  fait  on  [be  vigil, 
day  and  Durrow  of  tbe  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Biptiit,  ud 
■  maibt  even'  Monday.  The  incorpontioii  chaner  of  i4<^ 
fraoted  tbcK  (o  tbe  btu(CMei,  who  continue  to  hold  tbem. 

See  VK*n>  On»  Buttry:  Sknpihirt:  John  Randall.  RmiJaJTi 
Turnup  CaUt  U  Wtnbci  Mji^;  "  Donnidi  <d  Wnlocli,"  Tb 
iUtfwiaW  Van  VtdkWJfnd&iBuKroMOiviHf,  March.  April. 
November.  DccHBbet,  1877,  April  and  Octobar,  1878.  March,  1879 
(1877-1879)- 

WnnOCK  eWlDP  (WenlocUan),  In  fcotogy,  the  middle 
>eftea(UnUlallMSilutian<UppetSiluiiu)o[  Great  Britain. 
This  CKMIP  in  Uw  typical  area  in  the  Welsh  border  counlia 
cootaini  tbe  following  fonnatioiii:  Wenlock  or  Dudley  limfr 
Mooe,  90-300  ft.;  Wenlock  ibale,  up  to  ijoo  ft.;  Woolhope  01 
BaiT  liiniiliini  and  ahale,  150  ft. 

Tba  Wnatfi  heifa  coaaiic  mainly  of  ahals  whicb  aieHncraH) 
cakaneoa  and  paaa  freqaenlly  into  trregular  nodular  and  lentkulai 
liaeafa.  In  tbeMalvera  Hilla  there  la  much  ibale  at  tbe  bue. 
and  ia  placa  tba  Kntoae  may  be  abaent.  The*  brdi  are  be« 
dev^oocd  ia  HcRfofldshire;  they  appear  a' 
" .— ".—  --A  in  fUdoorthn.    Comow 


tons  ol  he  shale. 
■es  but  individually 
»  priociiMl  Bnal 


heir  fine  appearance 

-Iruhiopods  are     In 

RkjncttmUa  cmmnUi  Orlla 
iacdodc  tbe  genera  Awtcmt- 
B^lmfktm.  OmpiiMrKjmi 

taria  gitilyi  is  by  no  mcana  rare,  an  then  are  v 
rnbalofiod  geaeia  OrAtant  PlmipvctTat  kJwc 
The  greatcf  pan  of  tbe  hnoim  Sluna  na  of 
frm  vKalock  loekt  J  Dit4dsoa  and  C  M  "' 
thaa  >uoo  ^KciiiMU  of  bnchiopoda  rom 
Not  ooly  are  them  nuny  difltftnt  (enem  and  e[ 

grapufites  are.  Inm  abmedonnmrdi:  ifm 
mfi  Limmnmi,  Cyrlnpaptai  Unrdiiiimi. 

When  traced  northvard  into  Denbighahiie  and  Minonnhihiie 
the  rocks  change  their  character  and  become  more  alaty  or  aTenace- 
aniiheyaierepnsented  in  this  area  by  ihe  "  Mod  Fema  Slates." 
the  "  Pen-y-gliit  Grit,"  and  "  Pen-y-glos  Slain,"  all  of  vhich  belong 

aa the "  l>nb^hdiin Grita."  Similar depositsoccuron thia horiiaa 
nin  (anher  north,  in  the  Ulse  distiicl,  irhere  the  Wenlock  neks 
are  npmented  by  ibe  "  Briihay  Rags  Oovit  pan  of  the  CoDiBan 
Flags  series),  and  in  loathCTn  Scotlmnd.  where  their  place  ia  taken 
Wihe variable"  REciniinbedi  "of  Kirkrudbr^ht  Shore.  IXnilriB- 

aad'i  theCirvair™°™the  "Blair  "?nd  '"  Stnilon  brfi."  '  In 
Inliad  the  "  Ferriirn  Cove  beds."  a  thick  leriei  of  shales,  tlales 


I,  Geo].  Soc.,  Land. 


"  Mmeelrea  beds  "and  others  in  Tippeniy  and  Mayoare  of  Wenleeh 

^ihe  British  wSSSfroSL       ™"  "^ 

^      ^         ■  -  ^  id  for  recent  papera.  Gtelotitai  LUb^ 

lal,  and  the  gXbaW.  &x..  London. 
U.  A.  H.) 

Ul  (1S17-1901),  Swedish  poet, 
oiuiidan  and  politidan,  was  bom  at  LidkSping,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  parish  priest,  on  the  and  of  October  1817.  He 
passed  ibrougb  the  public  school  of  Skara,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year  bccune  a  student  at  Upsala.  He  was  remarkable  from  the 
first,  handsome  in  face  and  tall  in  figure,  with  a  finely  trained 
singing  voice,  and  brilliant  in  wit  and  conversation.  From  the 
outset  of  his  career  be  was  accepted  in  the  Inner  drde  of  men  of 
light  and  leading  for  which  the  university  was  at  that  time 
famous.     In  184J  be  became  a  member  of  the  musical  club  who 

written  (be  trio*  and  duels,  music  and  words,  which  Wennerber) 
began  to  publish  in  1846.  In  the  following  year  appeared  tba 
ea^cst  nuDiben  of  CJunteriK  (or  "  The  Boyi "},  thirty  duela  for 
baritone  and  ban,  which  continued  to  be  issued  fmm  t847  to 
iSso.  The  mccen  of  these' retoarkable  productions,  maalet- 
piects  b  two  arts,  was  overwhelming;  they  presented  an 
epitome  cf  all  that  waa  most  unique  and  most  attractive  In  the 
curious  uoiveraiiy  life  of  Sweden.  In  Ihe  second  voltune  of  hii 
collected  works  Wennerberg  gave,  long  afterwards,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  incepiion  and  history  of  these  cele- 
brated duets.  His  great  personal  popularity,  as  the  representa- 
tive Swedish  student,  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
ptmuing  his  studies,  and  he  became  an  authority  on  Splnoia. 
In  1850  he£rsr  travelled  through  Sweden,  ainging  and  reciting  in 
public,  and  his  tour  was  a  long  popular  triumph.  In  i860  be 
published  his  collected  trios,  as  Tkt  Tint.  In  1S65,  at  tbe 
particular  wish  of  the  king.  Charles  XV.,  Wennerberg  entered 
official  life  in  the  department  ol  elementary  cducatioEL  He 
niccKded  Fahlcranti  in  1866  as  one  of  tbe  eighteen  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  in  1870,  became  minister  for  education 
(£iljl/tnar(|jhHiRijler)  in  the  Adlercreuts  gnverrmient,  uponlbe 
fall  of  whidi  in  t87j  he  retired  for  a  time  into  private  life.  He 
was  ho  ever.madelord-lienrrnantin1beprt>vlncet>f  Kronobcrg, 
an  shprtly  afterwards  was  elected  to  represent  it  In  the  I^et. 
la  active  parliamenlaiy  Hfe  continued  untH  he  waa  nearly 
eigb  ears  of  age.  In  iSSi  and  1885  he  isaoed  his  collected 
w  rks,  mainly  in  vene.  In  1893  be  was  elected  to  the  upper 
iiousc-  He  preserved  his  auptfrb  appearance  in  advanced  old 
age  and  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness. on  tbe  34tbof  August 
90  the  royal  castle  of  LeckS,  where  he  was  visiting  hii 

roih  In-law,  Count  Axel  RudenschOld.  His  wife,  the  Counlesl 
Hed  g  Cronstedt,  whom  he-marricd  in  1851,  died  In  1900. 
Wenn  berg  was  s  most  remarkable  type  of  tbe  lyrical,  ardent 
ediih  aristocrat,  fuU  of  the  Joy  of  hfe  and  the  beauly  of  It. 
In  ng  roll  nf  his  eighty-four  years  there  waa  scarcely  a 

cm  ed  rose-leaf.  His  pocma,  to  which  their  musical  accom- 
panimen  is  almost  osential,  have  not  ceased,  In  half  a 
be  unlveisally  pleasing  to  Swedish  cars;  tnitside 
rould  be  difficult  to  maktf  tlieir  peculiarly  local 
charm  intelligible.  <E.G.) 

WBHIUTDAL^  3Um  VAItKB,  Baioh  (1782-1 868). 
English  judge,  waa  bom  near  Liverpool  on  the  3jnd  of  Mardi 
1781.  He  was  educated  at  Macclesfield  grammar  school  and 
Trimly  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  tbe 
niversily.  winning  tbe  Craven  scholarship,  Sir  William  Browne's 
Did  medal,  and  being  fillh  wnngler  and  senior  chancellor's 
ledallist  in  classics.  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  he 
rapidly  acquired  an  eicellenl  common  law  practice  and  in  1818 
was  raised  to  the  king's  bench,  while  still  of  the  junlnr  bar.  In 
IS  Iransfencd  fmm  Ihe  king's  bench  to  Ihe  court  of 
where  forsome  twenty  yean  he  exercised  considerable 
The  chsngei  introduced  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Acts  of  1854.  1855  proved  too  mncb  for  bit  legal 
conservaliun  and  he  resigned  in  December  of  the  htterycar. 
The  government,  anxious  to  have  hit  tervica  as  a  law  lord  in  Ibe 
House  of  Lordi,  proposed  to  confer  on  liim  a  life  pcerap,  but  lUs 
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vu  opposed  by  Ihe  Mouie  of  Lords  (m  Pieiaoe),  isd  he  m* 
eveniuilly  cmtcd  i  peer  with  the  luiul  icmaEadei  (iBsfi).  He 
died  >t  his  isidenix,  Amplhill  Fuk,  Bellordihirc,  on  the  IJlfa 
ol  Februity  [868,  ud  hiving  outlived  hi*  three  bods,  the  title 

WSmLETDALB,  the  name  given  to  the  upper  put  ef  t!ie 
valley  ol  the  rivti  Ure  ld  Ibe  Nonh  Ridhig,  YoAshire,  Eugluid. 
It  it  cdebtiled  eqmJly  for  its  picturesque  steneiy  and  for  Iho 
Dumercus  pointa  01  hiiioiicaJ  and  oihet  interest  within  it.  The 
Ure  rites  neu  tbe  border  of  Voricshire  and  Westmozhmd,  in 
the  uplands  of  the  Petmine  Chain.  Its  course  is  generally 
easterb'  u  long  as  it  is  couCned  by  these  uplands,  but  on  de- 
bouching upon  the  ceotnl  pl^  of  Yorkshire  ii  takes  ■  •oulh- 
easterly  turn  and  flows  past  Ripon  and  Boroughbiidgc  to  form, 
by  its  union  with  the  Swale,  tbe  tiver  Ouse,  whidi  dtsins  to  the 
Humber.  The  name  Wensleydile  is  derived  from  the  village 
o(  Wenaley,  tome  aj  m.  from  the  source  of  tbe  river,  and  ii 
primanly  applied  to  a  section  of  the  valley  extending  lo  m. 
upureiin  from  that  point,  but  is  generally  taken  to  embrace 
the  whole  valley  from  iu  sourc«  to  a  point  near  Jervauli  abbey, 
>  diitioce  of  neatly  40  m.,  below  which  the  valley  widens  out 
upon  tbe  plain.  Thedale  is  travened  by  a  branch  of  the  Noith- 
Euteni  railway  from  Noithallerlan. 

At  far  up  as  Hawta,  the  dale  pinenti  a  laia  of  tandscapa 
la  which  the  bioken  limestone  cngt  of  the  vallcy-wallt  and  the 
high-lying  moors  beyond  them  conlnit  finely  with  tbe  tich  land 
It  the  foot  (A  the  hilla.  Beyond  Hawet,  toward!  the  aource, 
tbe  viUey  toon  betomts  wide,  bare  and  ihallow,  lest  rich  in 
coQtmti  but  wilder.  On  both  vdc*  throughout  the  dale  numei- 
001  nanoir  tributary  voles  open  out.  Small  wutei^lU  are 
numen>UL  The  chief  are  Ayt^rth  Force,  on  the  main  ttream, 
hliU  cm  Force  on  a  tributaiy  near  Atkrigg.  and  Kiidraw  Scaur 
beyond  Hawes,  the  finest  of  all,  which  shoots  forth  over  a 
projecting  ledge  of  limestone  ao  as  to  leave  a  dear  passage 
behind  it.  The  nuroundiBgcliSiconipleic  afinepiciure.  The 
small  river  Bain,  Joining  the  "Ure  .  ■  .  '.'■'-  '■  -  pretty 
lakccalledSemcifroriHjtnmerWakt.  ,  in  ,,.  , 

Following  the  villiy  upiisid.  th^  poi^u.  .i  .i.., --.  apan 

by  CutnTianalnimByland.vbahadpTevtouily  Hitk.l  .  .    :    'akrigg. 

arc  not  ealeniive.  Of  the  gnat  cbuirh  hardly  any  (-  ,  .  .  «•  rise 
above  npjuDd-levd,  but  the  chapter-bome,  mcci-jr>  ,;■  1  .loiiterm 
remain  id  part,  and  the  ivy^lad  ruins  etand  in  a  tH:3Lj::ii.!  r.iLngof 
woodland.  Above  the  small  town  of  Midolgh«ii,  "  I.,  r.  1  :,ere  are 
lane  Enining  iUblei.  risea  the  Nntinin  keep  of  Robert  I  n;  I'jnulpb, 
wUch  nu^  to  the  Ncvilli,  bnng  held  by  Ihu  "  K.<:.  . taker.'' 
Warwick.  Thetubadiary  buHdiegs  date  down  to  ihr  1.1:  ii  enluty. 
In  COvei  Dstr  nrir  MtSrilrt-im  11  the  rulntd  Pvr^.  r.-i,  .lenriaa 


WERTWORTH,  the  name  of  an  En^ish  famDy  distinguished 
In  the  paiiiamentary  history  of  the  i6th  and  1 7th  csituritt. 
llie  Wentwortht  traced  descent  from  Wilbani  Wentworth 
(d.  i]oS)  of  Wentworth  Woodhouie,  In  YoAshIre,  wbo  wti 
the  ancestor  of  no  fewer  than  dght  diidnct  linct  of  tbe  family, 
two  main  branches  of  which  were  settled  in  tbe  i4lh  century 
at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  and  North  Elmthall  reflectively. 
From  the  eldel,  or  WentwoTth  Woodhouse  branch,  were 
docended  Thomas  WentwaHh  the  cdebnted  earl  of  Strafford 
(g>.),  and  through  him  the  Watson-Wentwo^h^  raarquesaet 
ol  Rodunghtm  in  the  iSth  century,  and  the  earls  FitiWiUiam 
of  the  pretenl  day.  To  the  younger  branch  belonged  Roger 
Wentworth  (d.  mji),  greai-grcat.grand30n  of  the  above- 
mentioned  William.  Roger,  who  was  a  ton  of  John  Wentworth 
(A.  141])  of  North  Elmshill,  Yorkshire,  acquired  the  manor 
ol  Ndtlettead  In  Suflolk  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  grand-daughter 
of  RobcR,  Baton  Tfbetot,  in  whoie  lands  this  manor  had  been 
included,  and  wbo  died  leaving  an  only  daughter  in  ij?]. 
Roger'a  son  Heniy  (d.  1481)  wat  twice  matried;  by  his  fint 
wife  he  wta  tbe  anccUor  of  the  Wentwortht  ol  Gotfield,  E^aei; 


by  his  second  of  the  Wentwortht  of  Lillintitooe  Loiifl,  Bniini|. 

hamshire.'  Another  of  Roger  Wentwonh's  sod*,  Sd  FUhp 
Wentworth,  was  tbe  grandfather  of  Uargeiy,  wile  of  Si  Johi 
Seymour,  mother  of  Ibe  Protector  Somerset  and  of  H^ry\lIL) 
wife  Jane  Seymour,  and  gmdmothg  ol  Kin(  Eihraid  M 
Margery's  bnxfaa  Sir  Kobcit  Wentwuclh  (d.  151!)  nuud  ■ 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  the  refnited  murdaerof  Edward  V. 
and  hit  brother  in  the  Tower;  and  Sir  Robert's  xa  by  tin 
marriage,  Thomat  Wenlwarth  (ijoi-ijji),  wai  —— "i™|  it 
parliament  by  writ  In  ijig  ai  Baion  Wentworth  of  Neltleitetd. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  peen  who  signed  the  letter  to  tlie  pofa  ia 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce  from  Catboitte  el  An^m.  ar^ 
was  one  of  the  judga  of  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  laid  chutdm- 
lain  10  Edwaid  VI.,  and  died  in  15JI  leaving  Bium  chiktrea. 
'  I^OHAt  Wehtwokih,  snd  Banm  Wentwonh  of  NutlBloii 
(iJ9]-ISS4),  »*t  the  ddesi  son  of  the  abave-menlkiBed  ts 
baron.  He  served  with  distinction  under  his  rdativ*  the  Pre- 
lector Somettet  at  tbe  batlleof  Pinkie  in  1547;  butinissib 
was  one  of  tbe  peen  wbo  condemned  Somerset  to  death  cb  1 
charge  of  felony.  He  was  a  irusud  coonsellor  of  Queen  Uaiy, 
who  tppoinied  him  deputy  of  Calais.  Woitwnith  was  ikt 
last  Englishman  to  hdd  tids  post,  for  on  the  Tth  ol  Jaasiry 
ijjS  he  Wat  compelled  lo  nirrcnder  Calais  10  tbe  Ftench,  ia 
repreaeniationt  ai  to  the  defencelesa  condition  ol  the  fvirea 
having  been  disregarded  by  the  English  Caaacil  tone  ye» 
earlier.    Wentworth  himsdf  remained  in  France  at  a  [VQa^ 

ISS9  he  wai  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  turrcndeied  Calia; 
but  he  was  acquitted  of  treason.  He  died  on  tbe  tjtho/JaBOny 
1J&4.  His  eldest  son  William  married  a  daughter  el  I^ 
Burghlcy,  but  predeceased  his  father,  wbote  peenge  coiiieqoerily 
passed  to  his  second  son  Henry  (1553-1593),  wbo  mt  one  ol  tltf 
judges  of  Maiy,  queen  of  Scott,  at  Fotherbigaj  in  rjfM. 

TnoHAS  WEJfTWO»ra,  ist  eari  of  Clevelaiid  (isgi-rMr). 
was  the  eldest  son- of  Henry,  whom  be  tuccccded  as  4th  Ba.-n 
Wentworth  of  Nettlotead  fti  iS9i-  In  1O14  he  inbedted  fm 
an  aunt  the  estate  of  Toddington  in  Bedfn'^hire,  till  then  tte 
property  of  the  Cheyney  family,  and  hen  ha  made  his  poadpaj 
residence.  In  idi6  he  was  created  earl  ol  Cleveland,  aad  u 
the  [oUovring  year  be  served  unda  Buckin^iam  In  the  eiptdi- 
tion  10  La  Rochelle.  Adhering  to  the  kmg's  cause  in  (he  pailii- 
meotiry  troubles,  he  attended  his  kinsma  '  -  ■ 
eieculion,  and  afterwards  waa  a  gezkeral  Oh 
in  the  Civil  War  until  he  was  taken  ptis 
battle  of  Newbury.  ClevdaiMi  commanded  a  cavalry  r  _ 
at  Worcester  in  i65t.  when  he  wo  again  taken  pcnoeei.  ana 
he  remained  in  the  Tower  liQ  1656.  He  died  on  the  ijih  d 
March  1667.  His  eariy  eitrevagance  and  Ibe  fortmes  of  war 
had  greatly  reduced  his  ettatei,  and  Nettlestead  wai  kM  ■ 
1643.  Oeveland  was  described  by  Clarendon  ai  "  a  mn  d 
lignal  courage  and  an  eicellent  officer  ";  his  cavalry  daif 
ai  Cropredy  Bridgo  was  one  of  the  onal  brilliant  ""^■'— "  b 
tbe  Civil  War,  and  it  was  by  bis  bravery  and  presence  td  aiiad 
that  Chariet  n.  was  enabled  lo  escape  from  Worcnter.  At  ba 
death  the  earldom  of  Gevetand  became  extinct.  He  oittnd 
hit  son  Thomat  (1615-1645),  wbo  wsi  called  up  to  the  Hour  of 
Lords  in  hit  father'!  Hlelime  as  Baron  Wentworth,  tul  wb«e 
daughter  Henrietta  Maria  became  Barones  Wentwerth  ia  hs 
own  ri^t  on  bet  grandfalher't  death.  This  lady,  who  nt 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mistrefli,  died  unmarried  ia  i6Sb. 
The  barony  of  Wentworth  then  reverted  to  Clevelaad'l  daoglur 
Anne,  who  married  the  and  Lord  Lovdace.  ftntn  whoa  il 
passed  lo  her  grand-daughter  Martha  (d.  1745),  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  JohnKHi,  and  aflerwirdt  to  a  itesceodanl  e<  Auc'i 
daughter  Marguel,  Edward  Noel,  who  was  draled  VaKiart 
Wentworth  of  Welletboiongh  En  1761.  The  visconalcy  beiane 
ertlnct  at  hit  death,  and  the  barony  again  passed  lbn»0  iht 
leitiale  line  in  the  person  of  Noel's  daughter  Judith  10  Ihi 

<  In  the  16 
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poet;  md  rrom  Iwr  la  Byroa^i  daughter  Augusti  Ada,  whose 
husbiad  wu  in  iSjS  cmled  eui  o[  Lovelace.  The  baiony  o[ 
Wcntwonli  ma  Iheretltei  held  by  Ihe  deaceodanU  of  thii 

Paul  Wextwoiih  (i:j}~i593),  a  premizient  member  of 
puliamcDt  in  the  teign  of  Eliubctb,  mi  ■  member  ol  the 
LiUingstone  Lovelt  bunch  of  th«  family  <)ee  above).  Hit  father 
Sii  NicboUi  Wentworth  (d.  tsi7)  *a>  c)uel  poner  of  CalaU. 
Paul  Wentworth  wu  of  paiftan  sympaihio.  and  fie  Gnt  came 
into  notice  by  the  (leedom  with  which  in  ijM  be  criildied 
Elizabeth'!  pmhibition  of  dlKunioD  in  parliament  on  the 
queitjon  of  Iki  niccesBor.  Paul,  oho  ma  probably  the  author 
of  the  famoua  puritan  devotioa*]  book  Tlia  UiiciOaiiie,  (r 
Rttalrit  ami  IftiJuiiciitt  Dirxbrrii  aj  OritaM  (London,  1615), 
died  in  1593.  He  beoine  poncoed  of  Burahwn  Abbey  through 
his  wile,  to  whole  £nt  hitiband,  William  lyidoky,  it  had  been 
granted  at  the  ditAOluIioa  of  the  monaaterA  by  Henry  Vm. 

Petik  WlNTWoaTH  (iSJo-iSO*)  "»  1«  elder  brother  of 
the  above-rbcntioned  Paul,  and  like  hia  brother  was  a  prominent 
piiriun  leader  in  parliament,  which  be  first  entered  as  member 
for  Bamataple  in  1571-  He  look  a  firm  attitude  In  mpport 
of  the  libcrtiea  of  parliament  agaiiut  encroachments  of  Ihe  royal 
prerogative,  on  which  subject  he  delivered  a  memorable  speech 

00  the  SIh  of  Febniaiy  1576,  for  which  after  enuoinalioa  by 
the  Star  Chamber  he  was  committed  to  Ihe  Tower,  In  February 
1S87  Sir  Anthony  Cope  (1348-1614)  proeoted  to  the  Spealer 

1  bill  abnciling  tlie  eriating  ealeaiastiol  law,  together  with 
s  puritan  rrviskm  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  Wentworth  luppoited 
him  by  brincmg  fonrard  certain  artidei  touching  the  liberties 
d  the  Hoiue  of  Commons;  Cope  and  Woilitartb  were  both 
conimltted  to  the  Tower  [or  interfennce  with  the  queen'i  ecderi- 
astical  prerogative.  In  159]  Wentworth  again  tuffered  imprinD- 
ment  for  praentini  a  petition  on  the  nibject  of  the  succei^n 
la  the  Cmwn;  and  it  is  pcobaUe  that  be  did  not  regain  his 
fmdom,  for  he  died  in  the  Town  00  the  10th  of  November  1 596. 
While  in  the  Towcf  be  wrote  A  Pilkit  E^urtatinttltir  Majuty 
far  tOaitiikint  Ikt  Suctaier  tt  Ok  Crown,  a  famoui  treatise 
proerved  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum.  Peter  Wmtworth  was  twice 
married;  hit  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  oo  children,  was  h 
cousin  of  Catheiioe  Parr,  and  liis  second  a  aisUT  of  Sir  Fraods 
WalsinsbsB.  Eliabeth'a  Bccretaty  of  atat«.  His  third  tatx, 
Tbomai  Wenlwonh  (c.  1568-1613),  wu  an  udeot  and  aome- 
times  B  violent  opponent  of  royal  prerogative  In  parliament, 
of  whidi  be  became  a  member  in  t6a(,  continuing  to  represent 
the  dty  ol  Oxford  from  that  year  until  his  death.  He  was 
esUed  to  tbebar  in  1594  and  beomc  recorder  of  Oxford  in  1607. 
Aootbei  •«>■  Walter  Wentworth,  waa  also  amember  of  parlia- 

-'^TS)  *■*  ■  Crandson  ot 
TVtec  Wentworth,  beiD<  the  son  ol  Peter's  eldest  eon  Nicbolu, 
from  wbom  be  Inherited  the  manor  of  Lilllnfftone  Lovell. 
As  sheriff  ol  Oifordshire  in  i6}<  lie  was  charged  with  tlie  duty 
~  g  Ihe  levy  of  thip-money,  in  wbich  be  encountered 
member  forTamworthin  thcLong 
Id  ij  a  commissioner  for  the  trial 
of  Chatk*  L  He  wu  a  member  of  the  council  oi  state  during 
Ibe  CoouBODwealtfa;  but  wu  denounced  [or  immonlity  by 
CromKell  in  April  165],  and  hia  speech  in  reply  wu  interrupted 
by  Cromwell's  forcible  expulsion  ot  the  Commona.  Sir  Peier, 
■ho  wai  a  [riend  ot  Afilton,  died  on  the  ist  irf  December  167s, 
havJBs  never  been  married.  By  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  to 
MSton,  and  considerable  estates  to  his  grand-nephew  Fisher 
Dilke,  who  took  the  name  of  Wentworth;  and  this  name  wu 
bctne  by  hii  deKendanta  until  dropped  in  the  iSth  centuty  by 
Wentworth  Dilke  Wentworth,  gnat-gnndfatber  of  Sir  "'  ' 
WentmnhDiUie  {«.(.). 
!•«  W.  U  RultoB.  Tkrm  BratKim  ^  Hit  PamOyifWnlwanktJ 

irmUOmJ  (London,  1191)1  JoKph  Fo«r-   '—- '  ■'-  ■       - 

PumOia  ^  y«rfti4vre  (2  voU.,  London,  1' 
Onwldf  <>r  £i|Aiid  dan'ac  On  gtivH  ^  1 
Hamihoo  (1  voIl.  Loedin,  1871-187; 
Urmrrialfl  -      '    "  '       ~ 
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Oxford,  i':i^:  Mark  Noble.  Laa  if  At  Bji^) 

CUrendo,',,'"//.."ry  B/X'/SSSio""?  voli.'t... „„  

tMtniar  . ;  ikf  ClaminH  SuU  Fatal ;  S.  B.  Caidiner,  Halarj  of 
Entlaiii-i.,.,„  iit  Aiaincm  of  Jama  I.  U  llu  OUimll  at  Ot  CM 
War  {10  1,1.,,  London.  iMj-iaS*),  and  Miliary  of  Ol  Grwat  Ciail 
War,  l4:.-if>Jo  (J  vqIj.,  London,  1S86-IS91);  J.  A.  Fronde, 
HUUrytl  I  „t]aad  (11  voli.,  London,  Ifl56-IS7D);  G.  E.  C,  Cam- 
pUlt  Pa,..;^.  vol.  viii.  (London,  i(wa).  Sec  alw  »njcles  "  Wenl- 
wonli"l.  ,\.  F.  P'.ll.ml,  C.  II.  FinhandSirCW.  Dilkc,  inOi.1. 
Sat.Bict  ..[„n-l'.n.  i»-c)).  (M.J.M.) 

WBRWORTH,  WILU&M  '  CHASLD  (i793-i87>),  the 
"  Australian  patriot,"  wlio  claimed  desccDt  Irom  the  great 
Strafford,  but  apparently  wittiout  sufficient  reason,  wu  born 
in  1703  in  Korfolk  Island,  the  penal  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  his  father  D'Aicy  Wentworth,  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  Roscommon  family,  who  had  emigrated  In  1790  and  later 
became  a  prominent  official,  waa  then  government  surgeon. 
The  sou  was  educated  in  England,  but  be  spent  the  Interval 
between  his  tchooling  ■!  Greenwich  and  hia  matriculation  (i8i6> 
at  PeterhcuM,  Ounbiidgt,  in  Australia,,  and  euly  attracted 
the  attention  of  Govnnor  Macquuie  by  nme  adveniurou* 
exploration  in  the  Blue  Mountain).  In  1S19  he  published  in 
London  a  work  on  Australasia  In  two  volumes,  and  In  lAsj 
he  only  just  missed  the  chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge  (won 
by  W.  M,  Ptaed)  with  a  stirring  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  returned  to  Sydney,  and  soon 
oblaloed  a  fine  practice.  With  a  fellow  banister,  Wirdetl,  be 
started  a  newipaper,  Ihe  Aialniliiiit,  in  1814,  to  advocate  tlie 
rAuse  oi  self-government  and  to  champion  Ihe  "  emandpLais  " — ' 
the  incoming  dasa  of  ex-convicta,  now  freed  and  prospering — 

ciBtie  tettlen.  With  Wardell.  Dr  William  Bland  and  olhen, 
be  fotiaed  the  "  Patriotic  Asaodatioo,"  and  carried  on  a  deter- 
milled  agltatim  both  In  Auilralia  and  in  England,  where  they 
lonnd  able  lopponen.  The  earlier  object  of  their  attack  mi 
tlie  governor,  Sir  Kalph  Daihiig,  wtio  wu  recalled  in  iSji  in 
coDsequence,  though  he  wu  acquitted  hy  a  select  cooiniiltee 
of  the  House  of  Commnii  of  the  duugei  bnnight  igiiiiH  him 
by  Wentworth  in  toooeidon  with  hit  severe  punishment  of  two 
soldiers.  Sudds  and  Thompsoo,  who  bad  perpetrated  a  robbery 
in  order  to  obtain  their  discharge  (a  favourite  dodge  at  the 
tIffie),indoneof  whom,Suddi,had  died,  Wentworth  continued, 
under  the  succeeding  gnvenioi.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  who  wu 
guided  by  bin,  tmd  Sir  George  Cippa,  with  whom  he  had  constant 
diSetenceJ,  to  eieltite  1  powerful  influence;  and  in  1B41,  when 
Ihe  Conslllulion  Act  wu  passed,  it  waa  generally  recognised  u 
mainly  his  work.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first  legislative 
csundl  and  kd  the  "  squatter  party,"  He  wu  the  founder  of' 
the  university  of  Sydney  (1B51),  where  Us  son  afletwardl  founded 
bursaries  in  his  honour;  and  he  led  the  movement  resulting  in 
the  new  conatitBtion  tor  tbe  odony  (t854),  subsequently  (1861) 
becoming  ptcddtnt  ol  the  new  legislalive  council.  But  things 
had-meuiwfaile  moved  fut  bi  the  cohmy,  and  Wentworth'a 
old  npremacy  bad  waned,  aince  Robert  Lowe  (alterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  and  olbera  had  come  into  prominenix  in  ttie  political 
He  had  done  his  work  for  colonial  ai  ' 


becoming  an  old  m 


ewhit  o 


ouch  w 


generation.  For  some  years  before  iSfii  he  stayed  chiefly  in 
England,  where  in  18S7  he  founded  the  "  General  Association  for 
the  Australian  Cokoict,"  with  Ibe  object  of  obtaining  from  Ihe 
goverament  a  federal  asaembly  for  the  whde  of  AuMnlia; 
and  in  1B61  be  definitely  settled  in  England,  dying  on  the  Mth 
ol  March  1873.  Bis  body  wu  taien  to  Sydney  and  acoirded 
a  public  funeral  bj  Ihe  unanimous  vote  of  the  New  South  Wala 
legislature. 

WEMZBL.  KARL  PBIIDRICH  (1740-1791),  Clerman  metal- 
lurgial,  wu  bon  M  Dresden  in  1740.  Disliking  hia  father*! 
trade  of  bookbinding,  for  which  he  wu  intended,  he  left  borne 
in  17SS,  and  after  taking  lessons  b  surgery  and  chemistry  *I 
Amsterdam,  became  a  ahip's  surgeon  In  t)ie  Dutch  service.  Id 
1766,  tired  uf  sca-Jife,  he  went  to  study  chemistry  at  I^piig, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  metallurgy  and  assaying  at 
his  native  place  with  such  success  thai  in  17S0  he  wuappointcd 
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chemist  to  the  Freibexs  foundries  by  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
In  1785  he  became  assessor  to  the  superintending  board  of  the 
foundries,  and  in  1786  chemist  to  the  porcelain  works  at  Meissen. 
He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  26th  of  February  1793. 

In  consequence  of  the  quantitative  analjrses  be  performed  of  a 
large  number  of  salts,  he  has  been  credited  with  the  oiscovery  of  the 
bw  of  neutralization  (Vorlentnien  Hber  die  ckemiscke  Verwandtsckaft 
der  KSrper,  I777)*  But  this  attribution  resu  on  a  mistake  first 
made  by  J.  J.  Berzelius  and  copied  by  subsequent  writers,  and 
Wenzel^  published  work  (as  ^inted  out  by  G.  H.  Hess  in  1840) 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  realised  the  existence  of 
any  law  of  invariable  and  reciprocal  proportions  in  the  combinations 
of  acids  and  bases. 

.WEPENER,  a  town  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  8a  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Bloemfontein,  and  a  m.  W.  of  the  Basuto  border.  Pop. 
(1904)  Z366,  of  whom  83a  were  whites.  It  lies  in  a  rich  grain 
district,  and  3  m.  north  by  the  Caledon  river  are  large  flour  mills. 
The  town,  named  after  the  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  war  with 
the  Basuto  chief  Moshesh  in  1865,  was  founded  in  z888.  In 
April  1900  it  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Boers  under 
Christiaan  de  Wet  by  a  Cape  force  of  Irregulars  commanded 
by  Colonel  £.  H.  Dalgety. 

WBRDAU,  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Pleisse,  in  the  industrial  dbtrict  of  Zwickau,  and  40  m.  S. 
of  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1905)  X9r473«  Its  chief  industries  are  cotton 
and  wool-spinning  and  the  weaving  of  doth,  but  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  paper  and  a  few  other  articles  are  also  manu- 
factured. In  addition  to  the  usual  schools,  Werdau  contains  a 
weaving-school.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1304  and 
in  1398  h  was  purchased  by  the  margrave  of  Meissen,  who 
af  tenrards  became  elector  of  Saxony. 

See  Stkhard,  Ckronik  der  Fabrikstadt  Werdau  (and  ed.,  Weidau, 
1865). 

WERDEN,  a  town  of  (Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 

on  the  river  Ruhr,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Essen.    Pop.  (1905)  11,039. 

It  has  an  interesting  Roman  Catholic  church  which  bdk)nged  to 

the  Benedictine  abbey  founded  about  800  by  St  Ludger,  whose 

stone  coffin  is  preserved  in  the  crypt.    The  abbey  buildings 

are  used  as  a  prison.    The  mantifacture  of  doth,  woollens, 

shoes  and  paper,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing  and  distilling  are  the 

prindpal  industries.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  stone  quarries 

and  coal  mines.    Werden  grew  up  around  the  Benedictine  abbey, 

which  was  dissolved  in  i8oa.    The  Codex  ArgetUeus  of  Ulfilas,  now 

in  the  university  library  at  Upsala,  was  diiscovered  here  in  the 

x6th  century. 

See  Fiagee.  Ckronik  der  Slait  Werden  (DOsseldorf,  1887);  and 
FOhrer  durck  Werden  (Werden,  1887). 

WERDER.  KARL  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  LEO- 
POLD, Count  von  (1808-1887),  Prussian  general,  entered  the 
Prussian  Gardes  du  Corps  in  1835,  transferring  the  following  year 
into  the  Guard  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  for  many  yean  as 
a  subaltern.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the 
Cadet  Corps,  and  later  he  was  employed  in  the  topographical 
bureau  of  the  Great  General  Staff.  In  1843-1843  he  took  part  in 
the  Russian  operations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1846,  was  placed,  as  a  captain,  on  the  staff.  In 
1848  he  married.  Regimental  and  staff  duty  altematdy  occupied 
him  until  1863,  when  he  was  made  major-general,  and  given  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Guard  Infantry.  In  the  Austrian  War 
of  x866  von  Werder  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Gitschin 
(JiCin)  and  KOniggrfttz  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  division.  He 
returned  home  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  the  order 
pour  le  mirite.  In  1870,  at  first  employed  with  the  3rd  Army 
Headquarten  and  in  command  of  the  WOrttemberg  and  Baden 
forces,  he  was  after  the  battle  of  Wdrth  entrusted  with  the 
operations  against  Strassburg,  which  he  captured  after  a  long 
and  famous  siege.  Promoted  general  of  infantry,  and  assigned 
to  command  the  new  XlVth  Army  Corps,  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Dijon  and  at  Nuits,  and ,  when  Bourbaki's  army  moved  forward 
to  rdieve  Bdfort,  turned  upon  him  and  fought  the  desperate 
action  of  Villersexel,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  Germans 
besieging  Belfort.  On  the  15th,  x6th  and  17th  of  January  1871, 
von  Wenler  with  greatly  inferior  forces  succeeded  in  holdiqg  his 


own  on  the  Lisame  against  all  Bourbaki's  efforts  to  nmA  Bcttost, 
a  victory  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  aouthecn  Gcrmaa;. 
After  the  war  von  Werder  commanded  the  Baden  faeces,  nov 
called  the  XlVth  Army  Corps,  until  he  retired  in  1879.  Os  hm 
retirement  he  was  raised  to  tl^  dignity  (rf  count.  He  died  b 
1887  at  Grflssow  in  Pomerania.  The  30th  (4th  Rbenisb)  iBizaUy 
regiment  bears  his  name,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  von  Werder 
at  Frdbunr  in  the  Breisgau. 
See  von  Conrady,  Ld)en  des  Graf  en  A.  von  Werder  (Bcriia.  1889). 

WERGBLAND,  HENRIK  ARHOLD  (X808-X845),  Norvcglu 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Christiansand  on  the  X7th  of 
June  x8o8.  He  was  the  ddest  son  of  Professor  Nikolai  Woveiaad 
(X780-1848),  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  ooostitntkiial 
assembly  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway  is 
X814  at  Eidsvold.  Nikolai  was  himself  pastor  of  Eidsvold,  and 
the  poet  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  Nor- 
wegian patriotism.  He  entered  the  xmiversity  of  Chrisdanat 
in  x8a5tostudy  for  the  church,  and  was  soon  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  enthusiastic  young  men  who  desired  to  revive  in  Norway 
the  spirit  and  hidependence  of  the  old  vikings^  His  carlieat 
efforts  in  literature  were  wild  and  formless.  He  was  fcQ  «l 
imagination,  but  without  taste  or  Icnowledge.  He  pnWwhnf 
poetical  farces  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Siful  Sifadda  *; 
these  were  followed  in  1838  by  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and 
in  1839  by  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  patriotic  poems,  DigU^fink 
Ringf  which  attracted  the  liveliest  attention  to  Ids  xiame.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  power  in  fiterature,  and  hn 
enthusiastic  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revolutiaB  of  Jdy 
made  him  a  force  in  politics  also.  Meanwhile  he  was  tiideai 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  national  cause.  He  eatablidMd 
popular  libraries,  and  tried  to  alleviate  the  widespnad  poverty 
of  the  Norw^ian  peasantry.  He  preached  the  simpfe  ^ 
denounced  foreign  luxuries,  and  set  an  example  fay  wearing 
Norwegian  homespun.  But  his  numerous  and  Taxied  writiBgi 
were  coldly  recdved  by  the  critics,  and  a  monster  epic,  Sk^dx% 
Miennesket  og  Messias  (Creation,  Man  and  Mes^aii),  xS^o, 
showed  ix>  improvement  in  style.  It  was  remoddled  in  1845  as 
iiennesket.  From  183X  to  1835  Wergdand  was  submitted  to 
severe  satirical  attacks  from  J.  S.  le  Wdhaven  and  othcn,  and 
his  style  improved  in  every  res^)ect.  His  natkmalist  pofiticsl 
propaganda  lacked  knowledge  and  system.  His  partisans  were 
alienated  by  his  inconsistent  admiration  for  King  Caxl  Johan, 
by  his  unpopular  advocacy  of  the  Jewish  cause,  and  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  methods  generally.  His  popularity  waned 
as  his  poetry  improved,  and  in  X840  he  found  himsdf  a  rtaBy 
great  lyric  poet,  but  an  exile  from  political  influence.  In  thitf. 
year  he  became  keeper  of  the  ro3ral  archives.  He  died  00  the 
X  3th  of  July  X84S.  In  1908  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  mtmcgy 
by  his  compatriots  at  Fazgo,  North  Dakota.  His  Jan  so* 
Huysums  Blomstersiykke  (1840),  Svalen  (184X),  Jsden  (X&42), 
Jddinden  (1844)  and  Den  Engdshe  Leds  (X844),  form  a  series  ef 
narrative  poems  in  short  lyrical  metres  which  remain  themosi 
interesting  and  important  of  thdr  kind  in  Norwegian  litertfvre. 
He  was  less  successful  in  other  branches  of  letters;  in  the  drsna 
neither  his  Campbdleme  (X837),  Venetianeme  (X843),  norSJftif- 
detterne  (X848),  achieved  any  lasting  success;  while  his  dabcnse 
contribution  to  political  history,  Norge*  KonstUutimu  EiMmie 
(X84X-1843),  is  forgotten.  The  poems  of  his  later  years  iocfaide 
many  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  which  are  among  the  pmnsaft 
treasures  of  Norwegian  poetry. 

WerKeland's  Samlede  skrifler  (o  vols.,  Chriitiaoia.  180-1857) 
were  edited  by  H.  Lassen,  the  author  of  Henrik  Wer»dami  eg  hama 
Samtid  (x866),  and  the  editor  of  bis  Brese  (1867).  Sec  akv 
H.  Schwanenfiagd,  Henrik  Wergdand  (Copenhagen.  1877);  asd 
J.  G.  Kraft,  JNonk  Forfalter-Lexikan  (Chnstiania,  x8S7),  far  a 
detailed  bibliography. 

WERGILD,  Weig£Ld  or  Wek,  the  An^b-Saxon  term  for  tht 
fine  paid  by,  e.g.  a  murderer  to  the  rdatives  <rf  the  deceaswt 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  latter.  The  wer  was  part  of  tlK 
early  Teutonic  and  Cdtic  customary  law,  and  itptestnted  the 
substitution  of  compensation  for  personal  retaUatioa, 
from  the  rise  in  authority  of  the  power  of  the  community  as 
(See  Cbjjcznal  Law;  Hoiqcide;  and  TtUTOmc  Piorut^ 
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WmmtSIHCHBK,  ■  tawa  ol  Cennuiy,  in 

Rhine  provincv,  siluatcd  4  m- S.W- from  Lcnncp  b) 


rlbboEiAf  plusli,  tobacco  ud  Btcd  goods. 

WESMUn).  OB  ancator  of  the  Merdui  royal  funily,  a  ion 
of  Wihtlcs  and  Euher  of  00a.  He  appun  to  have  nlgncd  in 
Angd.  and  his  iloiy  is  procrved  by  certain  Daniih  hiitoriani, 
sprdaity  Saio  Crunmaticui.  Actiuding  to  thae  Itadilions,  hii 
reign  wai  long  and  happy,  though  iti  prosperity  was  eventually 
marred  by  the  nid>  of  *  warlike  king  named  Alhiilus,  irLo  ilew 
Frowinus,  the  govrracr  of  Schleswig,  b  battle.  Fmwinui'i 
death  was  avenged  by  his  two  sons,  IKeto  ud  Wigo,  but  their 
conduct  in  fi^tmg  logeihet  against  a  single  man  was  thought 
to  [om  a  national  diigtue,  vhich  was  only  obliterated  by 
the  ubsequenc  lin^  CDmbat  of  03)k.  It  has  been  suggested 
thai  Athiilui,  thfiugh  called  king  of  the  Swedes  by  Suo,  was 
rciUy  identical  nth  the  Eadgili,  lord  of  tbe  Myrgingas,  men- 
tioned in  Widaith.  AsEadgUsaasactrntemparuyatErmanaric 
(Eonoeniic),  who  died  »bout  jjo.  his  dale  would  ignt  with  the 
iodication  given  by  the  geneaJo^rs  which  place  Wermund  nine 
generationa  above  Penda.  Frowinus  and  Wigo  Me  doubtless  to 
be  identified  with  the  Preawine  knd  Wig  who  figure  among  the 
anccatoTS  of  the  kings  of  Weuea- 

For  Ibe  story  of  the  aniewon  i^^iiul  Wermund  in  fail  later 
yeVB.  lold  by  the  Danish  huioriani  and  alio  by  (he  Vitar  duenm 
OfiTMt,  p»  Ohk:  alK  Suo  Cramnuiicus.  Gtsla  Danomm.  edited 
In  A-  Holder,  pp.  IM  H,  (SinilburE.  lU6);  Vifcle  i*mm  Q/aran 
Im  Wats'tediticmol  Matthew  Parii.landan.i&(o).  Seeal»%.  M. 
Cbadwtck.  Oriti*  ■>/  lln  Eii/ak  Naliim  (Cambridge.  1907).  . 

WEKMXB,  UmiH  AIBZAMDEB  VOX  (i^]-  },  German 
It  Frankfort-an-tbe-Oder,  on  the  gth  of  May 


itt4].  He  Grit  Mudird  painting  at  the  Bi 
hiis(adie*at  CailiivJie,  sad,  having  won  a 
Dpon  the  exhibition  ol  his  eirly  works,  be  ' 
and  afterwards  Italy,  where  he  remained  fo 
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the  Berlin  Academy,  of 
Among  his  more  important  works  must  be  ni 
tion  ol  Sedan."  "  Proclamation  of  the 
Versailles,"  "  Moltkc  before  Paris,"  "  Mi 
"  The  Meeting  ol  Bismarck  and  Napoleo 
the  Tribute  Money,"  "  William  I.  visiting 
CongresB  of  Berlin,"  and  some  decoration 
fM  the  Tiiiimphal  Arth  at  Berlin.  VonW 
interesting  for  the  historic  value  of  his  pict 
the  Franco-Cerman  War. 
Sr  KmnH  f*T  AIU.  vo).  1. ;  KnackfuH,  K 


WCBMBB,  URABUI  OnTLOB  (its 
Dan  gEalacy.  was  bom  in  Upper  Lusati 
oi  September  ITJo.  The  family  to  whic: 
engaged  for  several  hundred  years  in 
father  was  inspector  of  Count  Solm's  iro 
'  Iram  young  Werner's 
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ucceeding  him  in  the  pott  of 
of  age  (1769)  he  journeyed  10  . 

school  established  two  years  pres-iously.    Thi 
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pcctor.  When  tune 
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university  of  Leipiig  and  went  thraogh  tbe  usual  curriciilum  of 
study,  paying  attention  at  first  chiefly  to  tbe  subject  of  kw, 
but  coniiauing  to  devote  himself  with  great  ardour  to  miners- 
logicil  pursuits.  While  still  a  student  he  wrote  his  fint  work 
on  the  eiKmal  characters  of  minerals,  Km  Jtn  tuiierlitktm 
Knaeuleii  At  Ftiiilin  (17M),  which  at  onn  gave  him  a 
name  among  the  mineralo^ts  of  the  day.  In  177s  he  was 
appointed  inspector  in  the  mbing  school  and  teacher  of 
mineralogy  at  Freiberg.  To  the  development  of  that  school 
and  to  the  cultivation  ol  mineralogy  and  geognosy  he  thence- 
forth, lor  about  forty  years,  devoted  the  wht^e  of  his  active  and 
indefatigable  industry.  From  a  mere  provincial  institution  the 
Freiberg  academy  under  hii  care  nae  to  be  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  scientific  light  in  Europe,  to  which  studenla  fnun  all 
parts  of  the  worhl  flocked  to  listen  to  his  eloquent  teaching. 
He  wrote  but  Utile,  and  though  be  elaborated  a  complete  system 
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inwntsl  ndmiralion— in  common  with  so  many  ol 
the  Romanticisls— for  the  Roman  Catholic  Chunh,-  which 
ended  in  iSii  in  his  conveiston.  Werner's  talent  was  early 
recognized  and  obtained  for  him,  in  spite  ol  his  character,  a 
small  govemmenl  post  st  Warsaw,  which  he  exchanged  slier- 
wards  for  one  at  Berlin.  In  the  course  ol  his  travels,  and  by 
correspondence,  he  got  into  touch  with  many  of  the  men  most 
emineni  in  literature  al  the  time^  and  succeeded  in  having 
his  plays  put  on  the  stage,  where  ihey  met  with  much  success. 
Ifi  1814  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  exchanging  the  pen  for  the 
pulpit,  became  a  popular  preacher  at  Vicnns,  where,  during 
the  famous  congress  of  iSit,  his  eloquent  hut  fanatical  sermons 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations.  He  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  17th  ol  January  18)3. 
Werner  waa  the  only  dramatist  ol  tbe  Ronu 
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who — thanks  to  the  influence  of  Scbillei^was  able  to  sub- 
ordinate his  exuberant  imagination  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  stage.  His  first  tragedy,  Die  Sdkne  des  Tals  (1803-1804), 
is  in  two  parts,  and  it  was  followed  by  Das  KreuM  an  der  Ostsee 
(1806).  More  important  is  the  Reformation  drama  Martin 
Luther^  oder  die  Weike  der  Kraft  (1807),  which,  after  his  con- 
version to  Cathoh'cism,  Werner  recanted  in  a  poem  Weihe  der 
Unkraft  (1813).  His  powerful  one-act  tra^y,  Der  merund- 
twanzigsie  Pebruar  (18x5,  but  performed  x8xo),  was  the  first 
of  the  so-called  "  fate  tragedies."  AUila  (x8o8),  Wanda  (x8xo) 
and  Die  Mutter  der  Makkabder  (x83o)  show  a  falling-off  in 
Werner's  powers. 

Z.  Werner't  Theater  was  first  collected  (without  the  author's 
consent)  in  6  vols.  (1816-1818);  AusgewdUle  Sckriften  (15  vols., 

ilso  J.  E. 


1 840-1841),  with  a  biography  by  K.~J.  SchOts.    See  a 
■»"■"""'"■ 

,    .j).  . . 

vertretem  (1883)  and  the  same  author's  volume,  Da$  Sckicksalsdrama 
—     -      _>,     —        ....      —  '     .  __  .    _ 


ny  Dv 
Hitzig,  LOensabriss  F.  L.'Z.  Werners '(iS2S);  H.  Dflntxer, 'Zwet 
BekekrU  (1873);  J.  Minor.  Die  Sckicksalstragddie  in  ihren  Haupt- 


(in   Kiirschner's   Deutsche   NationaUiteratur,   toL    151,    1884);  F. 
Poppenberg,  Zacharias  Werner  (1893). 

WERNIGERODE,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in  the  province,  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  13  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Halberstadt,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Holzemme,  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Harz 
Mountains.  Pop.  (1905)  13,137.  It  contains  several  interesting 
Gothic  buildings,  including  a  fine  town  hall  with  a  timber  fagade 
of.  X498.  Some  of  the  quaint  old  houses  which  have  escaped 
the  numerous  fires  that  have  visited  the  town  are  elaborately 
adorned  with  wood-carving.  The  gymnasium,  occupying  a 
modem  Gothic  building,  is  the  successor  of  an  ancient  grammar- 
school,  which  existed  tmtil  1825.  Brandy,  cigars  and  dye- 
stuffs  are  among  the  manufactures  of  the  plaois.  Above  the 
town  rises  the  chateau  of  the  {»ince  of  Stolberg-Wemigerode. 
A  pavilion  in  the  park  contains  the  library  of  117,000  volumes, 
the  chief  feature  in  which  is  the  collection  of  over  3000  Bibles 
and  over  5000  volumes  of  hymnology.  Wemigerodc  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  {Grafschaft)  of  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  which 
has  an  extent  of  X07  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the  Brocken  within 
its  Kmits. 

The  counts  of  Wemigerode,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  lath  century,  were  successively  vassals  of  the  margraves 
of  Brandenburg  (1268),  and  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg 
(1381).  On  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  X429  the  county 
fell  to  the  coimts  of  Stolberg,  who  founded  the  Stoll^erg- 
Wemigerode  branch  in  1645.  The  latter  surrendered  its  military 
and  fiscal  independence  to  Pnassia  in  17x4,  but  retained  some 
of  its  sovereign  rights  till  X876.    The  counts  were  raised  to 

princely  rank  in  1800. 

See  FOrstetnann,  t)se  Crifiich-Stoiherf^ke  BiUuakek  in  Wemige- 
rode (Nordhausen,  1866),  and  G.  Sommer,  Die  Crafsckaft  Wemi- 
gerode (Halle,  1883). 

WERTH  [Weekt],  JORANH,  Count  von  (c.  X595-X652), 
German  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  bora 
between  1590  and  1600  at  BUttgen  in  the  duchy  of  jOlich.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  of  the  lesser  nobility, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  left  home  to  follow  the  career  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  Walloon  cavahry  of  the  Spaxush  service.  In 
1622,  at  the  taking  of  Julich,  he  won  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  served  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry  In  the  Bavarian 
army  in  1630.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  both 
titular  and  effective,  in  1632,  and  in  1633  and  1634  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation  as  a  swift  and  terrible  leader  of 
cavalry  forays.  His  services  were  even  more  conspicuous  in  the 
great  pitched  battle  of  Niirdlingen  (1634),  after  which  the  emperor 
made  him  a  Freikerr  of  the  Empire,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal.  About  this  time  he 
armed  his  regiment  with  the  mtisket  as  well  as  the  sword.  In 
1635  and  1636  his  forays  extended  into  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg, 
after  which  he  projected  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Starting  in  July  1636,  from  the  country  of  the  lower  Mcusc,  he 
raided  far  and  wide,  and  even  urged  the  cardinal  infante,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  to  "  plant  the  double  eagle  on  the  Louvre." 
Though  this  was  not  attempted,  Werth's  horsemen  appeared 
at  St  Denis  before  the  uprising  of  the  French  national  spirit  in 
the  shape  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  Compidgne  forced 


the  invaders  to  retire  whence  they  had  come.    Tlie  maaaej 

of  this  raid  lasted  long,  and  the  name<rf  *' Jean de  Wert"  figures 

in  folk-songs  and  serves  as  a  bogey  to  quiet  unruly  chlldreB.    In 

X637  Werth  was  once  more  in  the  Rhine  valley,  destroyii^ 

convoys,  relieving  besieged  towns  and  surprising  tbe  aaaay's 

camps.    In  February  1638  he  defeated  th«  Weimar  troops  ia 

an  engagement  at  Rheinfelden,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  m^le 

prisoner  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar.    His  hopes  ol  being 

exchanged  for  the  Swedish  marshal  Horn  were  disappointed, 

for  Bemhard  had  to  ddiver  up  his  captive  to  the  Ficsdi.    Use 

torible  Jean  de  Wert  was  brought  to  Paris,  amidst  great  xejok- 

ings  from  the  country  peoi^    He  was  lionised  by  the  society 

of  the  capital,  visited  in  prisMi  by  hig^  ladies,  who  marF^ed 

at  his  powers  of  drinking  and  his  devoticm  to  tobacco.    So  )i^ 

was  his  captivity  that  he  said  that  nothing  bound  him  but  fas 

word  of  honour.    However,  he  looked  forward  with  anxiety 

for  his  release,  which  was  debyed  until  March  1642  because  the 

imperial  govenmient  feared  to  see  Horn  at  the  head  of  the 

Swedish  army  and  would  not  allow  an  exchange. 

When  at  last  he  reappeared  in  the  fidd  it  was  as  gencnl  of 

cavalry  in  the  imperial  and  Bavarian  and  Cologne  services. 

His  fixat  campaign  against  the  French  marshal  Guftriant  was 

uneventful,  but  his  second  (1643)  ui  which  Count  Mercy  was  hU 

commander-in-chief,  ended  with  the  victory  of  T&ttliagen,  a 

surprise  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  Werth  naturally  pla>'ed  the 

leading  part.    In  1644  he  was  in  the  lower  Rhine  country,  bu 

he  retumed  to  Mer^s  headquarters  in  time  to  take  a  bsiUiant 

share  in  the  battle  of  Freiburg.    In  the  following  year  his 

resolution  and  bravery,  and  also  his  uncontrolled  rashness, 

played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  deciding  the  day  at  the 

second  battle  of  NOrdlingen.    Mercy  was  killed  in  thb  actioa, 

and  Werth  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  defeated  amy, 

but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Field-marshal  Gcleen.    Jobsaa 

von  Werth  was  disappointed,  but  remained  thorouglily  loyal 

to  his  soldierly  code  of  honour,  and  found  an  outlet  for  hb  a&cer 

in  renewed  military  activity.    In  1647  differences  arose  between 

the  elector  and  the  emperor  as  to  the  alkgianoe  due  froa  tbe 

Bavarian  troops,  in  which,  after  long  hesitation,  Werth,  fearing 

that  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  CkthoHc  reiig^  wo«Id 

be  ruined  if  the  elector  resumed  control  of  the  troops,  attempted 

to  take  his  men  over  the  Austrian  bonier.    But  they  rrifused  to 

follow,  and  escaping  with  great  difficulty  from  the  elector^ 

vengeance  Werth  found  a  refuge  In  Austria.    Tbe  cmperoi  was 

grateful  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  ordered  the  elector  to 

rescind  his  ban,  and  made  Werth  a  count.    The  last  rampajga 

of  the  war  (1648)  was  uneventful,  and  shortly  after  its  dose 

he  retired  to  live  on  the  estates  whidi  he  had  bougiht  in  the  ctmrse 

of  his  career,  and  on  one  of  these,  Benatdc  near  Kfiniggrau, 

he  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  1652. 

See  Lives  by  F.  W.  Barthold  (Berlin,  1826).  W.  von  Jaako  (Vkaaa. 
1874),  F.  Teicher  (Augsburg,  X877). 

WERWOLF  (from  A.S.  wer;  cf.  Lat.  wr,  man;  and  woH, 
or,  according  to  a  later  suggestion,  from  O.H.G.  stcri,  wear. 
i.e.  wearer  of  the  wolf-skin),  a  man  transformed  temporarily 
or  permanently  into  a  wolf.  The  bdief  in  tbe  possibility  ei 
such  a  change  is  a  q>ecial  phase  of  the  general  doctrine  of  lytaa- 
thropy  iq.v.).  In  the  European  history  of  thb  singular  belief* 
wolf  transformations  appear  as  by  far  the  nnost  prominent  tad 
most  frequently  recurring  instances  of  alleged  metamorphosis^ 
and  consequently  in  most  European  languages  the  terras  eipres* 
sive  of  the  belief  have  a  special  reference  to  the  wolf.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  found  in  the  Gr.  httUaSpuwm,  Russiia 
voikodldk,  Eng.  "  werwolf,"  Ger.  wdkrvnlf.  Ft.  loup-g^ron,  ^lort 
general  terms  {e.g.  Lat.,  vcrsipeUis;  Russ.,  dbonden;  O.  Korsr. 
hamrammri  Eng.  "turnskin,"  "turncoat")  are  sulkicntly 
numerous  to  furnish  scmie  evidence  that  the  dass  of  aainub 
into  which  metamorphosis  was  possible  was  not  viewed  as  a 
restricted  one.  But  throu^out  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the 
werwolf  is  preferred;  there  are  old  traditions  of  his  existence  ia 
England,  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland;  in  southern  France,  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Russa  he 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  extinct  now;  in  Denmark,  Svedcs, 
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Norway  and  Iceland  tlie  bear  competes  with  the  wolf  for  pre- 
eosmence. 

In  Creek  mythology  the  story  of  Lycaon  suppUes  the  most 
familiar  instance  of  the  werwolf.  According  to  one  form  of  it 
Lycaon  was  transformed  into  a  wolf  as  a  result  of  eating  human 
flesh;  one  of  those  who  were  present  at  periodical  sacrifice  on 
Mount  Lsrcaon  was  said  to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  Pliny,  quoting 
Euanthes,  tells  us  (Hist,  Nat,  viii.  at)  that  a  man  of  the  family 
of  Antaeus  was  selected  by  lot  and  brought  to  a  lake  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  bung  his  clothing  on  an  ash  and  swam  across.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  transformed  into  a  wolf,  and  he  wandered 
in  this  shape  nine  years.  Then,  if  he  had  attacked  no  human 
being,  he  was  at  liberty  to  swim  back  and  resume  his  former 
shape.  Probably  the  two  stories  are  identical,  though  we  hear 
nothing  of  participation  in  the  Lycaean  sacrifice  by  the  descend- 
ant of  Antaeus.  Herodotus  (iv.  105)  tells  us  that  the  Neuri, 
a  tribe  of  eastern  Europe,  were  annually  transformed  for  a  few 
days,  and  Viigil  (Ed.  viii.  98)  is  familiar  with  transformation  of 
human  beings  into  wolves. 

There  are  women,  so  the  Armenian  belief  runs,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  deadly  sins  are  condemned  to  pass  seven  years  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf.  A  spirit  comes  to  such  a  woman  and  brings 
her  a  wolf's  skin.  He  orders  her  to  put  it  on,  and  no  sooner  has 
she  done  this  than  the  most  frightful  wolfish  cravings  make  their 
appearance  and  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  Her  better  nature 
conquered,  tht  makes  a  meal  of  her  own  children,  one  by  one, 
then  of  her  relatives'  children  according  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship, and  finally  the  children  of  strangers  begin  to  fall  a  prey  to 
her.  She  wanders  forth  only  at  night,  and  doors  and  locks 
spring  open  at  her  approach.  When  morning  draws  near  she 
returns  to  himian  form  and  removes  her  wolf  ^n.  In  these 
cases  the  transformation  was  involuntary  or  virtually  so.  But 
side  by  aide  with  this  belief  in  involuntary  metamorphosis,  we 
find  the  belief  that  human  beings  can  change  themselves  into 
animah  at  will  and  then  resume  their  own  form. 

The  expedients  supposed  to  be  adc^ted  for  effecting  change  of 
shape  may  here  be  noticed.  One  of  the  simplest  apparently  was  the 
removal  of  dothing,  and  in  particular  of  a  girdle  of  human  skin,  or 
the  putting  on  of  such  a  girdle — more  commonly  the  putting  on  of 
a  girdle  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  whose  form  was  to  be  assumed. 
This  last  device  is  doubtless  a  substitute  for  the  assumption  of 
an  entire  animal  skin,  which  also  is  frequently  found.  In  other 
cases  the  body  is  rubbed  with  a  magic  salve.  To  drink  water 
out  of  the  footprint  of  the  animal  in  question,  to  partake  of  its 
brains,  to  drink  of  certain  enchanted  streams,  were  also  con- 
sidered effectual  modes  of  accomplishing  metamorphosis.  Olaus 
Magnus  says  that  the  Livonian  Werwolves  were  initiated  by 
draining  a  cup  of  beer  vpedaXiy  prepared,  and  repeating  a  set 
formula.  Ralston  in  his  Songs  of  the  Russian  People  gives  the 
form  of  incantation  stiU  familiar  in  Russia.  Various  expedients 
also  existed  for  removing  the  beast-shape.  The  simplest  was 
the  act  of  the  enchanter  (operating  cither  on  himself  or  on  a 
victim);  another  was  the  removal  of  the  animal  girdle.  To 
kneel  in  one  tpot  for  a  hundred  years,  to  be  reproached  with 
being  a  werwolf,  to  be  saluted  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
addressed  thrice  by  baptismal  name,  to  be  struck  three  blows 
on  the  forehead  with  a  knife,  or  to  have  at  least  three  drops  of 
blood  drawn  were  also  effectual  cures.  In  other  cases  the 
transformation  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  Satanic 
agency  voluntarily  submitted  to,  and  that  for  the  most  loathsome 
ends,  in  particular  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving  for  human 
flesh.  "  The  werwolves,"  writes  Richard  Verstegan  (Restitution 
0/  Decayed  InteUigence^  x6a8) , "  are  certayne  sorcerers,  who  having 
annoynted  their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by 
the  instinct  of  the  devill,  and  putting  on  a  certayne  inchaunted 
l^dle,  doe  wA.  onely  unto  the  view  of  others  seeme  as  wolves, 
but  to  their  owne  thinting  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of 
wt)lves,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  said  girdle.  And  they  do 
dispose  themsdves  as  very  wolves,  in  wourrying  and  killing,  and 
most  of  humane  creatures."  Such  were  the  views  about  lycan- 
tfaropy  current  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  when 
Vcntegan  wxote.    France  In  particular  seems  to  have  been 
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infested  with  werwolves  during  the  x6th  century,  and  the 
consequent  trials  were  very  numerous.  In  some  of  the  cases — 
e.f .  those  of  the  Gandillon  flimily  in  the  Jura,  the  tailor  of 
Chilons  and  Roulet  in  Angers,  all  occurring  in  the  year  1598, 
— ^there  was  clear  evidence  against  the  accused  of  murder  and 
cannibalism,  but  none  of  association  with  wolves;  in  other 
cases,  as  that  of  Gilles  Gamier  in  D61e  in  1573,  there  was  clear 
evidence  against  some  wolf,  but  none  against  the  accused; 
in  all  the  cases,  with  hardly  an  exception,  there  was  that  extra- 
ordinary readiness  in  the  accused  to  confess  and  even  to 'give 
circumstantial  details  of  the  metamorphosis,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  concomitants  of  medieval  witchcraft.  Yet, 
while  this  lycanthropy  fever,  both  of  suspectors  and  of  suspected, 
was  at  its  height,  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  jean  Grenier 
at  Bordeaux,  in  1603,  that  lycanthropy  was  nothing  more  than 
an  insane  delusion.  From  this  time  the  loup-garou  gradually 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heretic,  and  fell  back  into 
his  pre-Christianic  position  of  being  simply  a  "  man- wolf -fiend," 
as  which  he  still  survives  among  the  French  peasantry.  In 
Prussia,  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  according  to  the  bishops  Glaus 
Magnus  and  Majolus,  the  werwolves  were  in  the  x6th  century 
far  more  destructive  than  "  true  and  natural  wolves,"  and  their 
heterodoxy  spears  from  the  assertion  that  they  formed  "an 
accursed  college  "  of  those  "  desirous  of  innovations  contrary  to 
the  divine  law."  In  England,  however,  where  at  the  beginning 
of  the  X7th  century  the  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  stiU 
zealously  prosecuted  by  James  I.,  the  wolf  had  been  so  long 
extinct  that  that  pious  monarch  was  himself  able  (DemtmologU^ 
lib.  iii.)  to  regard  "  warwoolfes  "  as  victims  of  delusion  induced 
by  "  a  natural!  superabundance  of  melancholic."  Only  small 
creatures,  such  as  the  cat,  the  hare  and  the  weasel,  remaLicd  for 
the  malignant  sorcerer  to  transform  himself  into;  but  he.was 
firmly  believed  to  avail  himself  of  these  agencies.  Belief  in 
witch-animals  still  survives  among  the  uneducated  classes  in 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  werwolves  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  not,  however, 
all  heretics,  all  viciously  disposed  towards  mankind.  ^'  According 
to  Baronius,  in  the  year  6x7,  a  number  of  wolves  presented 
themselves  at  a  monastery,  and  tore  in  pieces  several  friars 
who  entertained  heretical  opinions.  The  wolves  sent  by  God 
tore  the  sacrilegious  thieves  of  the  army  of  Francesco  Maria, 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  come  to  sack  the  treasure  of  the  holy 
house  of  Loreto,  A  wolf  guarded  and  defended  from  the  wild 
beasts  the  head  of  St  Edmund  the  martyr,  king  of  England. 
St  Oddo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  assailed  in  a  pilgrimage  by  foxes, 
was  delivered  and  escorted  by  a  wolf"  (A.  de  Gubematis, 
Zoological  Mythology,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  145).  Many  of  the  wer- 
wolves were  most  innocent  and  God-fearing  persons,  who  suffered 
through  the  witchcraft  of  others,  or  simply  from  an  unhappy 
fate,  and  who  as  wolves  behaved  in  a  truly  touching  fashion, 
fawning  upon  and  protecting  their  benefactors.  Of  this  sort 
were  the  "  Bisclaveret  "*  in  Marie  de  France's  poem  (c.  X2oo), 
the  hero  of  "  William  and  the  Were-wolf "  (translated  from 
French  into  English  about  1350),  and  the  numerous  princes 
and  princesses,  knights  and  ladies,  who  appear  temporarily 
in  beast  form  in  the  MUrchen  of  the  Aryan  nations  generally. 
Nay,. the  power  of  transforming  others  into  wild  b«fists  was 
attributed  not  only  to  malignant  sorcerers,  but  also  to  Christian 
saints.  "  Omnes  angeli,  boni  et  mali,  ex  virtute  naturali  habent 
potestatem  transmutandi  corpora  nostra,"  was  the  dictum  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas.  St  Patrick  transformed  Vereticus,  king  of 
Wdes,  into  a  wolf;  and  St  NataL's  cursed  an  illustrious  Irish 
family,  with  the  result  that  each  member  of  it  was  doomed  to 
be  a  wolf  for  seven  years.  In  other  tales  the  divine  agency  is 
still  more  direct,  while  in  Russia,  again,  men  are  supposed  to 
become  werwolves  through  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  devil. 

LiTERATURB. — In  the  numerous  medieval  works  directed  to  the 
study  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  the  contemporaneous  phases  of 


daemoHum  rAmsterdam,  1563);  Bodin,  Dinunumtanie  des  sorcters 
(Paris,  1580);  Boguet,  JHscours  des  sorcters  (Lyons,  and  ed.  1608); 
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r,  lor 


>;  but  ■  l» 


uutuicc,  time  of  Bouniiiciat  and  Nynautd.  D*  la  tyc^tiJiropu 
(Pirii,  1615).  S«  iln  LeubuKher.  Vber  die  WdmMIi  {tUfi): 
Grinin.  DtuluU  MyUuhtii.  4,  iL  uKi  iii.1  Hsu.  Dir  WmrolJ 
ISiuttEan,  iMi) ;  Baring  GouM,  Tie  Btek  1/  Wtre^ifiltH  (Londuii. 
ttt'ii.  Alaothcblblicigiaphy toLTCAKrRKory.aiul Andm.£'llw- 
paikiiclit  ParalleltM,  IB  lerin.  &>-go;Tyk)r,  PHmilim  CuUmn.  i,: 
P.  ScbUlot,  Tmiiliam  ic  la  MmiU-BnItpK.  1. 1S9. 

(N.  W.T.iJ.  F.  M'L.) 
WSBL     JORAHK     BOCBRAT     VON    (d.    i^Si),    C«mun 
theotogiu],  wu  bom  at  Obcrwese] 


appun 


le  leaden  of  Uii!  1 


some  miennuTSC  and  em- 
pathy with  the  leaden  of  the  Husntei  in  Bohenua.  Eifun 
was  Id  biA  day  the  headquartera  of  a  humanism  which  waa 
both  devout  and  opposed  to  the  realist  metapby^c  and  the 
Tbomisl  theology  which  pm'ailcd  in  the  universities  of  Cologne 
and  Heidelbeig.  Weiel  was  one  o[  the  profeison  at  Eifuit 
bctwettl  T445  and  i4i;6,  and  was  vice-rector  in  145&  In  1460 
he  was  aiKMinted  preacher  at  Mainx»  in  146a  at  Wanna,  and 
in  i4;9,  vhen  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  he  was  brought  before 
Ibc  ItouiniciD  inquisitac  Cshard  Elten  of  Cologne^  llechargea 
bnu^t  agiintt  him  took  a  theological  lum,  Ihou^  they  were 
probably  prompinl  by  dislike  of  hit  philosophical  views.  They 
wen  chiefly  based  on  a  treatise,  Dc  indiJiaitiii,  which  he  had 
rompCMed  while  si  Erfun  tventy-£ve  yean  beCore.  He  had 
aba  wtllten  Dt  polalalt  eccleiiatlita.  He  died  uudei  iCDlenci  of 
impriionment  foi  life  in  the  AugmtiniMi  coavenl  in  Mainz  in  1481. 
'  It  is  aomewhat  difficult  to  delennine  the  euct  theological 
position  of  Wesel.  Ullmann  claims  him  u  a  "  refonner  bcioie 
the  Reformation,"  but,  while  he  mastered  the  formal  principle 
oi  Protestantism,  that  scripture  is  the  lole  rule  of  faith,  it  ia 
more  than  doubtful  that  he  had  that  experimental  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Reformation  theolofiy- 
He  held  that  Chiiat  is  men's  rjghteousneis  in  so  far  aa  they  are 
guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  tove  lowarda  God  la  ihed 
abroad  in  thdr  hearts,  which  dearly  shows,  that  he  held  the 
medieval  idea  that  justi£cation  ia  an  habitual  ^race  implanted 
in  men  by  the  gracious  act  of  God.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
protested  against  certain  medieval  ecclesiastical  ideas  which 
he  held  to  be  ucrescenccs  erroneously  grafted  cm  Chriatian 
faith  and  practice.  He  objected  to  the  whole  system  of  indulg- 
ences; ho  denied  the  infalhbility  of  the  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  church  conlaios  within  it  sinners  as  well  aa  aainls; 
be  insisted  that  papal  authorily  could  be  upheld  only  whoi  the 
pope  remained  true  to  the  evangel;  and  he  held  that  a  afaarp 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  ecclesiastical  sentences 
and  punishments,  and  the  judgments  ol  God. 

The  be<«  account  oi  Wetel  li  10  be  found  in  K.  UIInaDn't  Stfimieri 
httore  Uu  RilOTynatiott-  Hii  tract  on  Indnlanut  ii  published  in 
Wakh'i  ir<Mi.m«Mi  UbKi  ^«x,  vol.  1..  whiie  a  reporlof  his  trial 
B  given  in  Oituin  Gratiui's  Fudtnliu  tenm  apeuiiiuiim  M 
/aeianJaniiif  fed.  by  Browne,  Loudon.  1690).  and  d'Arvenlrfi 
CtOtcHo  Ji^iaarrm  it  ftni  eneriiu  (Parii,  1798).  See  also  Otto 
Clemen'iart.  bi  Henog-Hauck'i  RatouyUofddia^  pnt.  TbolocH 
mud  Kitctie  (3rd  ed.,  Lcipsig,  tgai).  xiL  117. 

WB8BL  a  fortress  town  of  Gcnnany,  in  the  Pmstian  proi^ct 
of  Westphalia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lippc, 
46m.S  W.ofMOnsterandjsm.  N.W.oIDuiibucg.  Pop.(i90j) 
?3h3i7  (43%  Protestants),  including  a  considerable  garrison. 
There  is  a  junction  of  five  railway  lines,  and  the  Rhine  is  oosaed 
by  a  laixc  railway  bridge  and  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  inner 
line  of  fortifications  was  raud  [n  1S90,  and  the  defensive  works 
now  consist  only  o(  lbs  ciuulel  and  three  deladied  forts,  one  ol 
which.  Port  BlUcber,  Ktves  as  a  tUe-de-pml  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Wesel  contains  some  quaint  old  houses,  and  a  town 
hall,  dating  from  13^,  with  an  elaborate  fsfsde,  and  containing 
a  valuable  collection  of  old  sQver  plate.  The  large  Protestant 
diurch  ol  St  WDlibrord  has  a  choir,  buill  1414-1516,  which  it 
one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  structum  oa  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  a 
modem   nave   (iS8i-e6).    The   Malhena  cfaui^  dale*  from 


1419-1477.  The  two  Roman  Catholic  dianAta.  (tc  ode. 
now  the  commandant's  house  (built  in  1417),  the  Becbm  Tot— 
Beriin  gite~0>uilt  in  1711  and  recently  rettatcd),  the  Xtita- 
Rhenish  museum  of  antiquities  and  tfbe  moilerq  gynuaavEi 
and  military  hospital,  areamongtheotherchiefbuildincL  Wesd 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  timber,  wiy***^!  goodi, 
tobacco,  &C-,  fadljtated  by  new  harbour  accomznodalicB  asd 
wharvea  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Lippe.  It  has  manuladuRS  ef 
wire,  leaden  pipea  and  other  metal  goods,  cement,  mgar,  ftc 

from  which  Chatlemagne  directed  his  onerations  ajtanat  the 
heathen  Saions.    Jncorporaled  in       .  . 
commerdil  town,  and  though  repeatedly  subject  to  the  o 
of  Qeves,  wu  a  member  el  the  Hanseatic  League,  aad  as  Is: 
as  1JIT  a  freeiraperialdty.    Itwuoccupiedby  the  S( 
tAi4,  by  the  Dutch  In  1619,  by  the  Ftendi  in  1671,  al 
the  Seven  Yean'  War,  and  In  1805,  and  was  cEded  to  Pr 
tSi4.     A  monument  outilde.lhe  town  commeniDnta  ci> 

of  September  1809  after  their  un 

Wesd  is  occasionally  qukcn  ol  as  Untenread,  I 

it    Injm    Obetweael,    a   amaU    town    on    the    Rhiiw,    above 

See  Ganteswriler.  CAmi>  der  SudI  Wtid  (Wnri.  1S81),  tta 
ReinhoM.  VtrfaimtitackidiU  Wtidi  [Bmlau,  iUg}_ 

WBSER  (O.  Ger.  Viiuradu.  Wimn,  Lat.  Kuvfb},  cne 
ol  the  duel  rivers  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  nrdDo  al  tbe 
Werta  and  the  Fulda  st  MOnden,  in  tbe  Prussian  province  ti 
Hanover,  flowing  generally  north  and  entering  tbe  North  Sea 
below  Bttmerhaven,  between  Jade  Bay  and  tbe  estuary  of  the 
Elbe.  The  mouth  it  t;o  m.  In>m  Mllndeo,  but  the  wiitdiDg 
course  of  the  river  is  170  m.  long;  if  the  rncuuremeut  be  made 
from  the  source  of  the  Werra,  hi  the  Thdringcf  Wald,  the  total 
length  of  the  tireim  is  440  m.  At  If  tloden  the  river  surface  is 
jSo  ft.  above  lea^Ievel;  the  moot  rapid  fall  in  ilt  course  is  be- 
tween Karlshafen  and  Minden  in  Westphalia.  Nexdy  iheeBtire 
course  of  the  Weser  lies  in  Prussa,  but  it  also  tocdia  put  cf 
BrunswickandLippe,  and  afler  flowing  tbrou^  Bremen  npasdl 
into  an  estuary  separating  [he  dudiy  of  Oidenbui^  from  the 
Prussian  province  ol  Hanover.  Between  MOnden  and  IJi'w*^* 
its  course  lies  through  a  picturesque  valley  flanked  by  Irfesultr 
and  disjointed  ranges  of  hills  (Reinhardswald,  SoUhiget  WaM. 

by  the  narrow  pass  called  the  "  Porta  WestfaHca,"  near 
Minden,  its  banks  become  Bat  and  tminlcreUidg.    The  breadth 


,yd..a, 
,  ilm.a 


Minden,  >5o  yds.  al 

The  Weeer  on  the  whole  It  shaUow,  and  navitatiaa  ahi 
is  Kinietiiaet  Intefmpied  by  dmuahl.  Until  lloa  the  (a 
Bremen  had  a  minimum  depth  of  little  over  Fft.:  Ib> 

portant  works  were  undiftaken,  the  minimum  depth  vaa_ 

and  the  importance  of  Bremen  aa  a  port  wat  jreatly  a 
Boataol350tonscanaieendj»nera1ly  at  ftrat  Manden.   I 
ol  walRwaya  (the  Geetle  aKTHadelnci 
St  Bederkfsa)  oonno       - 

Elbe;  a  canal  betw<  ,. 

with  the  Ems.  On  theupperWoer  (above  Bremeojtheaavinrka. 
'  rapiila.  ia  annted  hy  loc&i  aAd 

e  Idt'^  m^nel.  Nethc.  Eouvr. 

•*  and  Fiilda  are  both  Bavigabfe 

Fuida  betof  c— iTwH 


:h  la  incenupted  by  oc 


the  WcK 
ini  of  Fulda  I 
1  Hunte  are  alao  navigabtc.     BilcTW  Ike 

A'eier.  hitbmo  a  •incle  itnm.  ii  dividd 

iiiohvimJ  ,-1iKiii':-.byltUndt.    Till  IV11II  1I talwwii  iiiliMilill 

The  navigation  o(  the  Weaer  was  long  hampered  by  the  win* 
tnd  vexatims  claims  and  rwhla  of  11^  difltf^  scans  tkrongh 
■hote  tetiiloTie*  it  ran.  Betore  lUfi  the  inint  •tream.  iirlaatiat 
.he  Weira  and  tbe  Fulda.  changed  iti  nikr  dd  leas  thai  thiRy-fi<e 

caubliahiiig  a  ^ni  toll  and  a  unilnrni  lyHan  a( naisana  :  ttia 

wu  lunher  Impreved  In  ilje  and  il6y.  and  wbrn  PrBwit  tcnk 
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V<E»ck.  EI^EIb.  Bimkc,  GnBem 


m  nu  Ombrflck. 

««LBT  (FAMILY).  The  Woky  lunily  ipiug  (ram  Wdiwe, 
DOT  Welb  is  SonoKt.  Tbdr  pnligm  hu  bisi  tnccd  blck 
to  Guy,  wbam  AlhdiUn  mule  t.  Uiue  iboul  {ijB.  One  biuch 
ol  the  fmmily  Kitkd  in  Induid.  Sir  Herbert  Watley  of  Wat- 
Icigb,  Devon,  married  Eliubelh  WcUeiley  of  Dingus  in  Irelud. 
Tlicir  third  toOf  Bkrtholomew,  studied  both  medidue  and  theo- 
logy at  Oxford,  and,  in  iGiq,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
CoUey  o[  Kiidan. .  In  iMo  he  held  the  rectorici  ol  Calbcnion 
and  Charmoutli  in  Dorset  valued  at  £}5,  loa.  per  ■"H"™  He 
wai  ejected  in  1661  and  gained  hii  living  aa  a  doctor.  He  was 
buried  at  Lyme  Regis  on  February  rjlb,  167a 

Hb  aon,  John  WestlM,  giandlalhet  o(  the  foimder  ot 
Uitbodism,  wat  bom  in  |6]6  and  itudied  al  New  Inn  Hall, 
Oiford,'  wbert  he  became  proficient  m  Orieatd  language*  and 
■on  tie  fliecial  regard  of  John  Owen,  then  vice^ebaneellor. 
Crotnwtll'*  Trien  approved  him  as  miniiter  of  Winlerbom- 
Wliitdiureh,  Donet,  in  1658.  The  following  year  he  married 
the  daughter  of  John  White,  ihe  pattiarth  o(  Dorchester.  In 
1661  be  was  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  use  the  Book 
ol  ComiBOD  Prayer.  His  candour  and  i«al  made  a  deep  im- 
pranoD  on  Gnbect  Ironaide  the  ddet,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  with 
whom  be  bad  an  interview.  He  was  ejected  [n  1661  and  became 
a  Nonconformist  pastor  at  Foole.  He  died  in  167S;  hi*  widow 
■nrvived  bim  (or  31  years.  One  of  his  ions,  Matthew,  became 
a  niTxetm  in  London,  where  be  died  In  1717. 

Aiwlbet  ion,  Sahdel,  was  Icaioed  in  London  for  the  Noncon' 
tonnist  ministry,  but  duuged  bis  views,  and.  In  August  t6B], 
entered  Eieter  College,  Oiford,  as  a  siiar.  He  dropped  ilie 
"  t  "  ia  bii  name  and  relumed  to  what  be  said  was  the  original 
qielling,  Wakr,  In  i(Sobe  was  ordained  and  married  Susanna, 
youngest  dangbtet  of  Dr  Samuel  Annesley,  vicar  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  and  nephew  of  the  1st  eail  ol  Auglesea.  Annesley 
^ve  np  hk  living  in  1661  and  formed  a  congregation  in  Little 
St  Helen '1,  Bisbop^tc,  where  he  was  honoured  as  the  St  Paul 
of  the  NoDconfonnists-  Samuel  Wesl^  was  appointed  rector 
ol  Sovtb  Omiaby  in  1691,  and  moved  to  Epworib  in  i6g7.  He 
bad  nineteen  children,  of  whom  eight  died  In  infancy.  His 
bwtess  parishioncn  could  not  endure  his  faitblul  preaching, 
and  in  1 705  he  was  confined  In  Lincoln  Castle  for  a  small  debt. 
Two-tbird*  of  his  pononage  was  destrayed  by  fire  in  1 70J  and 
in  1760  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  managed  to  ret>uild  the 
rectory,  but  his  resource*  were  lo  heavily  strained  that  thirteen 
years  later  it  was  only  half  furnished.  Samuel  Wesley  was  a 
boiy  author.  At  Oxford  in  t6Sj  he  wrote  a  volume  of  poem* 
bearing  the  strange  title  UauoU.  He  wrote  a  lifi  tf  Chiil 
in  vene  (1693),  TMt  BiOtry  of  the  OU  atii  Net  TtMmtHl  in 
Vera  (1701^),  a  noble  UOtr  U  a  CvsK,  lull  of  strong  sense  and 
ripe  eipericnCE,  and  iJiiierUIwiu  m  Ha  Book  0/  JiA  (ijjs). 
He  died  at  Epworth  in  \ia.  Susanna  Wesley  died  at  the 
Fouodety,  London,  in  1741  and  was  buried  In  Bunhill  Fields. 

llteir  ddest  un,  Samdei  Wesley  (1&90-1739},  was  bom  in 
London,  entered  Westminster  School  in  1704,  became  a  Queen's 
scbolar  in  1707  and  in  1711  went  up  to  Chliat  Church,  Oxford. 
He  lettimed  to  Westminster  as  head  usher,  took  orders  and 
eajoyed  Ibe  intimate  friendship  ol  Bishop  Attcrbury,  Harley 
earl  of  Oiford,  Addison,  Swift  and  Prior.  He  became  head- 
master of  Blundeil's  School  at  Tiverton  In  1731  and  died  there 
oa  the  6tb  of  November  1739.  He  was  a  finished,  classical 
iclK^ar.  a  poet  and  a  devout  man,  but  he  was  never  reconciled 
to  the  Uctbodisra  of  his  bralbers.  His  poems,  published  in 
i7]6,  reached  a  second  edition  in  174],  and  were  reprinted  with 
new  potma,  notes  and  a  Z,i/c  by  W.  Nichols,  In  iWi. 

CsaaLfs  WcsLiv  (1707-1788)  wis  the  eighteenth  child  of 
the  Rector  of  f^iworth,  and  was  saved  from  tbe  fire  ol  1700 
by  his  nuw.  Re  entered  Westminster  School  In  1716,  became 
a  King's  Scholar  and  was  captain  of  the  school  in  1715.  He 
was  a  plDcky  boy,  and  won  tbe  !ife-tong  friendship  of  tbe  future 
Md  (4  u..»fi«M  by  fighting  battle*  on  his  bebaU.    Cairet 


Wesley  of  Irdand  wished  to  adopt  his  young  kinsman,,  but 
this  offer  was  decHned  and  tbe  estates  wen  left  to  Richard 
Colley  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  Wcdey.  The 
duke  of  WeUIngton  was  Galley's  grandson,  and  appears  in  the 
Army  List  for  iSoo  as  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley.  Chaiics  Wesley 
was  dected  to  Christ  Church  in  1716.  John  had  become  fellow 
of  Llncohi  the  previous  MarctL  Charles  lost  his  first  twelve 
months  Bt  Oxford  in  "  diversions,"  but  whilst  John  was  acting 
as  their  lather's  curate,  bis  brother  "  awoke  out  of  bis  lethargy." 
He  persuaded  twu  or  three  other  students  to  go  with  him  to  the 
weekly  samment.  This  led  a  young  gentleman  ol  Christ  Church 
to  exclaim:  "  Here  Is  a  new  set  of  Methodist*  ^wung  up." 
The  name  quickly  spread  through  tbe  tmiveiiity  and  Oxford 
Methodism  began  iu  course.  In  1735  Charles  Wesley  was 
ordained  and  went  with  his  brother  to  Georgia  as  secretary  to 
Colonel,  afterwards  Geneial,  Oglethorpe,  the  Coveiuot.  Tbe 
work  proved  uncongenial,  and  after  enduring  many  hardships 
hi*  health  failed  and  he  left  Frederica  for  England  on  July  the 
iSth,  1736.  He  hoped  to  return,  but  iB  February  173!  John 
Wesley  came  home,  and  Charle*  found  that  his  stale  of  health 
made  it  necessary  to  resign  his  secretaryship.  After  hi*  evan- 
gelical conversion  on  Whit  Sunday  (May  aist,  1738),  be  became 
the  poet  of  the  Evangelical  Revival.  He  wrote  about  6300 
hymns.  They  vary  greatly  in  merit,  but  Canon  Overton  held 
him,  taking  quantity  and  quality  into  con^deratioti,  to  be 
"  the  great  hynm-writer  of  all  age*."  .  Tbeit  early  volumes  o( 
poetry  bear  the  names  of  both  brothers,  but  it  Is  generally 
assuroed  that  the  original  byins  were  by  Charles  and  the 
translations  by  John  Woley.  Poetry  wa»  like  another  sense 
to  Charles,  and  he  was  busy  writing  verse  from  his  conversion 
up  to  bis  death-bed  when  be  dictated  to  his  wife  his  last  lines, 
"In  age  and  feebleness  extreme."  For  some  year*  be  took 
a  fuU  share  in  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ancy, and  was  often  a  remarkably  powerful  preacher.  Alter 
his  marriage  in  1749  his  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  Bristol, 
where  be  then  lived,  and  London.  He  moved  to  London  in 
1J71  and  died  in  Marylebone  on  March  the  igth,i7&8.  He  waa 
strong  opposed  to  hia  brother's  ordinations,  and  refused  la 
be  buflcd  at  City  Xtoad,  because  the  ground  there  was  uncon- 
He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Mirykbone  Old 


Charles  Wesley  married  Sarah  Cwynne,  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
magistrate  living  at  Garth,  on  April  8th,  174(3.  She  died  ia 
i8j3  at  the  age  ol  ninety-six.  Five  ol  their  childreD  died  a* 
blants  and  are  buried  in  St  James's  Churchyard,  BristoL  Their 
surviving  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  engaged  in  literary  work,' 
died  unmarried  in  1818.  Charies  Wesley,  Junr.  (17S9-1834) 
waa  organist  ol  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  Be  published 
Sa  CmcaUn  [or  Ikt  !>;«•  owl  H^ar^  in  1778.  He  also  died 
unmarried.  Samuel,  the  younger  brother  (1766-1S37),  was  even 
more  gifted  than  Charles  as  an  organist  and  composer;  he 
was  also  a  lecturer  on  musical  subject*.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
Dr  Wesley,  sub-dean  of  the  Cbspel  Roytf,  and  Dt  Samuel 
SeliL-^l'T  Wcslcy  (iSio-iSjtJ,  Che  [amoia  conipfliM  and 
or/L-.-  :  ..I  (lIuiicMler  Cathedral. 
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WESLEY,  JOHS  (1703-17111).  English  d  ..  ..       _  

Epwottb  Rectory  on  Ibe  17th  of  June  (O.S.)  170].  He  *•* 
the  fifteenth  child  of  Samtiel  and  Susanna  We^  (see  Wesiev 
FiuiiLv).  His  mother's  training  laid  tbe  laandation  ot  hb 
character,  and  under  ber  instruction  the  childien  made  remiik- 
able  progress.  On  Februsty  9,  1709,  the  rectory  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  children  had  a  narrow  escape.  On  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  nomination,  Wesh^  was  for  six  years  a  pupfl 
tl  Cbanetbouse.    In  Jonf  17M  he  went  up  to  Christ  Church, 
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Oxford,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £40  as  a  Charterhouse 
scholar.  His  health  was  poor  and  he  found  it  hard  to  keep 
out  •of  debt,  but  he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities.  A 
scheme  of  study  which  he  drew  up  for  1722  with  a  time-table 
for  each  day  of  the  week  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his  earliest  diary, 
which  beoune  the  property  of  Mr  George  Stampe  of  Great 
Grimsby.  The  diary  runs  from  April  5,  1735,  to  February  19,. 
X727.  A  friend  describes  Wesl^  at  this  time  as  "a  young 
fellow  of  the  finest  classical  taste,  and  the  most  liberal  and  manly 
sentiments."  He  was  "  gay  and  sprightly,  with  a  turn  for  wit 
and  humour." 

The  standard  edition  of  Westers  Journal  (xOoq)  has  furnished 
much  new  material  for  this  period  of  Wedey's  life,  the  Rev. 
N.  Curaock  having  unravelled  the  difficult  dpher  and  shorthand 
in  which  Wesley's  early  diaries  were  kept.  He  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  religious  friend  who  directed  Wesley's 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  1725,  was  Miss  Betty  Kirkham,  whose  father  was 
rector  of  Stanton  in  Gloucester^re.  Up  to  this  time  Wesley 
says  he  had  no  notion  of  inward  holiness,  but  went  on  "  habitu- 
9^y  and  for  the  most  part  very  contentedly  in  some  or  other 
IcDOwn  sin,  indeed  with  some  intermission  and  short  struggles 
e^>ecially  before  and  after  Holy  Commimion,"  which  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  three  times  a  year.  On  the  35th  of  September 
17 35  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  on  the  X7th  of  March  1726 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His  private  diaries,  seven  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Russell  J.  Cdman  of  Norwich, 
contain  monthly  reviews  of  Wesley's  reading.  It  covered  a 
wide  range,  and  he  made  careful  notes  and  abstracts  of  it.  He 
generally  took  breakfast  or  tea  with  some  congenial  friend  and 
delight^  to  discuss  the  deepest  subjects.  At  the  coffee  house 
he  saw  the  SpecUUor  and  other  periodicals.  He  loved  riding 
and  walking,  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  enjoyed  a  game  at 
tennis. 

He  preached  frequently  in  the  churches  near  Oxford  in  the 
months  succeeding  his  ordination,  and  in  April  1726  he  obtained 
leave  from  his  college  to  act  asvhis  father's  curate.  The  new 
material  in  the  Journal  describes  the  simple  matter  of  his  life. 
He  read  plays,  attended  the  village  fairs,  shot  plovers  in  the 
fenland,  and  enjoyed  a  dance  with  his  sisters.  In  October 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
and  moderator  of  the  classes.  He  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  disputation  for  his  master's  degree  in  February  1727. 
He  was  now  free  to  follow  his  own  course  of  studies  and  bqgan 
to  lose  his  love  for  company,  unless  it  were  with  those  who 
were  drawn  like  himself  to  religion.  In  August  he  returned  to 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  assisted  his  father  tiU  November  1729. 
During  those  two  years  he  paid  three  visits  to  the  university. 
In  the  summer  of  1729  he  was  up  for  two  months.  Almost 
every  evening  found  iam  with  the  little  society  which  had 
gathered  round  Charles. 

When  he  came  into  residence  in  November  he  was  recognized  as 
the  father  of  the  Holy  Club.  It  met  at  first  on  Sunday  evenings, 
then  every  evening  was  passed  in  Wesley's  room  or  that  of  some 
other  member.  They  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  classics; 
fasted  on  Wednesday  and  Friday;  received  the  Lord's  Supper  every 
week;  and  brought  all  thdr  life  under  review.  In  1730  William 
Morgan,  an  IriaA  student,  visited  the  gaol  and  reported  that  there 
was  a  great  openins:  for  work  among  the  prisoners.  The  friends 
agreed  to  visit  the  Castle  twice  a  week  and  to  look  after  the  sick 
in  any  parish  where  the  clergyman  was  willing  to  accept  their  help. 
Wesley  s  spirit  at  this  time  is  seen  from  his  sermon  on  "  The  Circum- 
cision of  tne  Heart,"  preached  before  the  university  on  the  ist  of 
January  1733.  In  1705  be  said  it  "  contains  all  that  I  now  teach 
concerning  salvation  from  all  sin,  and  loving  God  with  an  undivided 
heart."  Wesley  rose  at  four,  lived  on  £28  a  year  and  gave  away  the 
remainder  of  his  income.  He  already  displayed  tnbee  gifts  for 
leadership  which  were  to  find  so  Conspicuous  a  field  in  the  evangelical 
revival.  John  Gambold,  a  member  of  the  Holy  Qub,  who  after- 
wards became  a  Moravian  bishop,  says  "  he  was  blest  with  such 
activity  as  to  be  always  gaining  grouncl,  and  such  steadiness  that  he 
lost  none.  What  proposals  he  made  to  any  were  sure  to  charm 
them,  because  they  saw  him  always  the  same."  He  wore  an  air 
of  authority  yet  never  lacked  adoress,  or  "  assumed  anything  to 
himself  above  his  contemporaries."  William  Law's  books  pro- 
duced a  great  impression  on  Weslev,  and  on  his  advice  the 
young  tutor  began  to  read  mystic  authors,  but  ne  saw  that  their 


tendency  was  to  make  good  works  appear  mean  and  ina^nd,  aad  hs 
soon  laid  them  aside. 

of 


Wesley  had  not  yet  found  the  key  to  the  heart  and 
his  hearers.  He  says,  "  From  the  year  1725  to  1729,  I 
much,  but  saw  no  fruit  to  my  labour.  ladcecT it  ooald  not  be  that  1 
should;  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance  nor  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom  I 
preachea  were  believer^  and  that  many  of  them  needed  b>  iv> 


preach 
From  1734  to  X73|8,  npeaking  more  of  faith  in  Christ.  I 
fruit  of  my  preaching."  Looking  back  on  these  days  in  1777,  Wcdey 

felt  "  the  Methodists  at  Oxford  were  all  one  body,  and,  as  it 

one  soul;  sealous  for  the  rdigion  of  the  Bible,  of  the  ''^ ' 


Church,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  Church  of  England:  as  they 
believed  it  to  come  nearer  the  scriptural  and  primitive  plan  than  say 
other  national  church  upon  earth*"  The  number  of  (Afocd  Mccho* 
dists  was  small  and  probably  never  exceeding  twca^-five.  John 
Clayton,  afterwards  chaplain  of  the  Collegiate  Church  01  Manrhntrr. 
who  remained  a  strong  High  Churchman;  James  Hcrrey,  author  01 
Meditations  among  the  T^mbs,  and  Theron  and  Asj^sio;  Beajasin 
Ingham,  who  becsme  the  Yoricshire  evangelist ;  andThonas  Ekoogh- 
ton,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  S.P.CK.,  were  members  of  the  Holy 
-Club,  and  George  Whitefidd  joined  it  on  the  eve  of  the  Weskys* 
departure  Tor  Georgia. 

Wesley's  father  died  on  April  35,  1735,  and  in  the  fbUowing 
October  John  and  Charies  took  ship  for  Georgia,  with  Beojania 
Ingham  and  Charies  Ddamotte.    John  was  sent  out  by  the 
Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go^)eI,  and  hoped  to  labov 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  but  though  he  had  many 
interesting  conversations  with  them  the  missioa  was  fomd 
to  be  impracticable.    The  cabin  of  the  "  Simmonda*'  became  a 
study  for  the  fotur  Methodists.    The  calm  confidence  of  tbor 
Moravian  fellow-passengers  amid  the    Atlantic  storms  000- 
vinced  Wesley  that  he  did  not  possess  the  faith  whidi  casts 
out  fear.    Closer  acquaintance  with  these  German  fxieods  m 
Savannah  deepened  the  impression.    Wesley  needed  hdp,  for 
he  was  beset  by  difficulties.    Mrs  Hawkins  and  Mis  Wckh 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Colonel  Oglethorpe  against  the  brothes 
for  a  time.  Wesley's  attachment  to  &Iiss  Hopkey  abo  led  to 
much  pain  and  disappointment.    All  this  is  now  seen  nan 
dcariy  in  the  standard  edition  of  the  Journal.    Wesley  was  a 
stiff  High  Churchman,  who  scrupulously  followed  every  detail 
of  the  rubrics.    He  insisted  cm  baptizing  children  by  tiine 
immersion,  and  refused  the  Communion  to  a  pious  Gennin 
because  he  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  minister  who  had  been 
episcopally  ordained.    At  the  same  time  he  was  accused  of 
"  introducing  into  the  church  and  service  at  the  altar  cob> 
positions  of  psalms  and  hymns  not  inspected  or  authorised 
by  any  proper  judicature."    The  list  of  grievances  pceseated 
by  Wesley's  oiemies  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Savannah  pvcs 
abtmdant  evidence  of  his  unwearying  labours  for  his  flock.    The 
foundation  of  his  future  work  as  the  father  of  Methodis'  *;ymnoely 
was  laid  in  Georgia.    His  first  CoUedion  of  Psalnu  and  Hymns 
(Charlcstown,  1737)  contains  five  of  his  incomparable  tnasls- 
tions  from  the  German,  and  on  his  return  to  Fj^lam^  he  pd>- 
lished  another  CoUedion  in  1738,  with  five  more  transIatioDS 
from  the  German  and  one  from  the  Spanish.    In  April  17^6 
Wesley  formed  a  little  sodety  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  -seooa 
members  of  his  congregation.    He  calls  this  the  second  rise  cf 
Methodism,  the  first  bdng  at  Oxford  in  November  1729.    The 
company  in  Savannah  met  every  Wednesday  evening  **  in  crier 
to  a  free  conversation,  begun  and  ended  with  singing  and  |xa>cr  * 
A  select  company  of  these  met  at  the  parsonage  on  &m<iA7 
afternoons.    In  1 781  he  writes, "  I  cannot  but  observe  that  these 
were  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Methodist  societies." 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  we  can  imderstand  the  lagni**^"^ 
of  the  ipission  to  Georgia.  Wesley  put  down  many  stvtie 
things  against  himself  on  the  return  voyage,  and  he  saw  after- 
wards that  even  then  he  had  the  flith  of  a  servant  though  sot 
that  of  a  son.  In  London  he  met  Peter  Bfihler  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Zinzendorf  for  work  hi  Camlina.  By  BeUff 
Wesley  was  convinced  that  he  Ucked  "  that  faith  whoeby  sloar 
we  are  saved."  On  Wednesday,  May  94,  1738,  be  went  to  a 
society  meeting  In  Aldersgate  Street  vriiere  Luther's  /Vrfjci 
to  tko  EpistU  to  the  Romans  was  bdng  read.    "  About  a  quittf 
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before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which  God 
works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangidy  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  abne, 
for  salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death."  Mr  Lecky  points  out  the  significance  of  that 
event.  *'  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  scene 
which  took  place  at  that  humble  meeting  in  Aldeisgate  Street 
forms  an  q;>och  in  Englhh  history.  The  conviction  which  then 
flashed  upon  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  active  intellects 
in  England  is  the  true  source  of  English  Methodism  "  {History 
0/  Engfand  m  EitfUeeiUk  Centitry,  iL  $5^). 

We^ey  spent  some  time  during  the  summer  of  1738  in  visiting 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Herrnhuth  and  returned  to  London 
on  September  x6, 1 738,  with  his  faith  greatly  strengthened.  He 
preached  in  all  the  churches  that  were  open  to  him,  spoke  in 
many  religious  societies,  visited  Newgate  and  the  Oxford  prisons. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1739,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  and  other 
friends  had  a  Love  Feast  at  Fetter  Lane.  La  February  White- 
field  went  to  Bristol,  where  his  popularity  was  unbounded. 
When  the  churches  were  closed  against  him  he  spoke  to  the 
Rin^wood  coUiers  in  the  open  air,'  and  after  wi  memorable 
wedts  wrote  urging  Wesley  to  come  and  take  up  the  work. 
Wesley  was  in  his  friend's  congregation  on  April  x,  but  says, 
"  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  mysdf  to  this  strange  way^of  preach- 
ing in  the  fields  . . .  having  been  all  my  life  (tUl  very  lately)  so 
tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I 
should  have  thotight  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  bad 
not  been  done  in  a  church."  Next  day  Vfeaky  followed  White- 
fidd's  example.  His  fears  and  prejudices  melted  away  as  he 
discerned  tluit  this  was  the  very  method  needed  for  readung 
the  multitudes  living  in  almost  heathen  darkness.  He  already 
had  the  means  of  shepherding  those  who  were  impressed  by  the 
preaching.  On  the  ist  of  May  1738  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  Hiis  evening  our  little  society  began,  which  afterwards  met 
in  Fetter  Lane."  Among  its  "  fundamental  rules  "  we  find  a 
proviaoD  for  dividing  the  society  into  bands  of  five  or  ten 
persons  who  qx>ke  freely  and  plidnly  to  each  other  as  to  the 
"  real  state  "  of  their  hearts.  The  bamds  tmited  in  a  conference 
every  Wednesday  evening.  The  society  fint  met  at  James 
Huttoo's  shop, "  The  Bible  and  Sun,"  Wild  Street,  west  of  Temple 
Bar.  About  the  25th  of  September  it  moved  to  Fetter  Lane. 
Wesley  describes  this  as  the  third  beginning  of  Methodism. 
After  the  fidd  preaching  began  Converts  multiplied.  They 
found  all  the  world  against  them,  and  Wesley  advised  them  to 
strengthen  one  another  and  talk,  together  as  often  as  they  a>uld. 
When  he  tried  to  visit  them  at  their  homes  he  found  the  task 
beyond  him,  and  therefore  invited  them  to  meet  him  on  Thursday 
evenings.  Tins  meeting  was  hdd  in  the  end  of  1739  at  the 
Foundery  in  Moorfidds  which  Wesley  had  just  secured  as  a 
pieachingr  place.  Grave  disorders  had  arisen  in  the  sodety  at 
Fetter  Lane,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  1740  Wesley  withdrew 
from  it.  About  3$  men  and  48  women  also  left  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  sodety  at  the  Foundery.  The  centenary  of  Method- 
ism was  kept  in  1839,  a  hundred  years  after  the  sodety  first  met 
at  the  Foundery. 

Wesl^s  headqaarters  at  Bristol  were  ia  the  Horse  Fair, 
where  a  room  was  buHt  in  May  1739  for  two  rdigious  societies 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  Nicholas  Street  and 
Baldwin  Street.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  Captain  Fox  suggested 
that  each  member  should  give  a  penny  per  week.  When  it 
was  urged  that  some  were  too  poor  to  do  this,  he  replied, "  Then 
pot  deven  of  the  poorest  with  me;  and  if  they  can  give  anything, 
wdl:  I  win  can  on  them  weekly,  and  if  they  can  give  nothing 
I  win  give  for  them  as  wett  as  for  myself."  Others  foUowed 
his  ezampk  and  were  caUed  leaders,  a  name  given  as  early  as 
the  s^h  of  November  1738  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bands 
in  London.  Wesley  saw  that  here,  was  the  very  means  he 
needed  to  watch  over  his  flock.  The  leaders  thus  became  a 
body  oi  lay  pastors.  Those  under  thdr  care  formed  a  dass. 
It  proved  more  convenient  to  meet  together  and  this  gave 
opportoasty  for  rdigious  oonveisation  and  prayer.    As  the 
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sodety  increased  Wesley  found  it  needed  "  stiU  greater  care  to 
separate  the  predous  from  the  vile."  He  therdore  arranged  to 
meet  the  classes  himself  every  quarter  and  gave  a  ticket "  under 
his  own  hand"  to  every  one  "whose  seriousness  and  good 
conversation  "  he  found  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  ticket  furnished 
an  easy  means  for  guarding  the  meetings  of  the  sodety  against 
intrusion.  "Bands"  were  formed  for  those  who  wished  for 
doaer  communion.  Love-feasts  for  feUowship  and  testimony 
were  also  introduced,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church.  Watchnights  were  due  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Kingswood 
collier  in  1740.  Wesley  issued  the  rules  of  the  united  sodeties 
in  February  1743.  Those  who  wished  to  enter  the  sodety  must 
have  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins."  When  admitted  they  were  to  give  evidence  of  their 
dedre  for  salvation  "  by  doing  no  harm;  by  doing  good  of  every 
possible  sort;  by  attending  upon  aU  the  means  of  grace."  It 
was  expected  that  aU  who  could  do  so  would  contribute  the 
penny  a  week  suggested  in  Bristol,  and  give  a  shilling  at  the 
renewal  of  their  quarteriy  ticket.  Wesley  had  at  first  to  take 
charge  of  the  contributions,  but  as  they  grew  lai^er  he  appointed 
stewards  to  recdve  the  money,  to  pay  debts,  and  to  rdieve  the 
needy.  The  memorable  arrangement  in  Bristol  was  made  a 
few  weeks  bdore  Wesley's  fidd  of  labour  was  extended  to  the 
north  of  England  in  May  1742.  He  found  Newcastle  ripe  for  his 
message.  English  Christianity  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
uplift  the  people.  Dram-drinking  was  spreading  like  an  epidemic. 
Freethinkers'  dubs  flourished.  *'  The  old  religion,"  Lediy  says, 
"  se«med  everywhere  loosening  round  the  n^ids  of  men,  and 
indeed  it  had  often  no  great  influence  even  on  its  ddenders." 
Some  of  the  clergy  in  country  parishes  were  devoted  workers, 
but  special  zeal  was  resented  or  discouraged. 

The  doctrine  of  dection  had  led  to  a  separation  between 
Whitefidd  and  the  Wesleys  in  1741.  Wesley  bdieved  that  the 
grace  of  God  could  transform  every  life  that  received  it.  He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  consdous  acceptann  with  God  and 
daQy  growth  in  holiness.  Victory  over  sin  was  the  goal  which 
he  set  bdore  aU  his  people.  He  made  his  appeal  to  the  conscience 
in  the  clearest  language,  with  the  most  cogent  argument,  and 
with  aU  the  weight  of  personal  conviction.  Hearers  13ce  John 
Ndson  fdt  as  though  every  word  was  aimed  at  themsdves. 
No  preacher  of  the  century  had  this  mastery  over  his  audience. 
His  teaching  may  be  described  as  Evangelical  Arminianism  and 
its  standards  are  his  own  fout  volumes  of  sermons  and  his  Notes 
on  Ike  New  Testament. 

^  Up  tin  Z742  Wesley's  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  London 
and  Bristol,  with  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  or  the  places 
which  lay  between  them.  On  his  way  to  Newcastle  that  year 
Wesley  visited  Birstal,  where  John  Nelson,  the  stone-mason,  had 
already  been  working.  On  his  return  he  hdd  memorable 
services  in  the  churchyard  at  Epworth.  Methodism  this  year 
spread  out  from  Bixatal  into  the  West  Riding.  Sodeties  were 
also  formed  in  Somerset*  ^^ts,  GlouoBStaahire,  Ldcester, 
Warwickshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  the  south  of  Yorkshire. 
In  the  summer  Charles  Wedey  vidted  Wednesbury,  Leeds  and 
Newcastle.  Next  year  he  took  ComwaU  by  storm.  The  work 
in  London  was  prospering.  In  1743  Wedey  secured  a  west-end 
centre  at  West  Street,  Soren  Dids,  which  for  fifty  years  had  a 
wonderful  history.  In  August  1747  Wedey  paid  his  first  vidt 
to  Ireland,  where  he  had  such  success  that  he  gave  more  than 
six  years  of  his  life  to  the  country  and  crossed  the  Irish  Channd 
forty-two  times.  Ireland  has  its  own  conference  predded  over 
by  a  ddegate  from  the  British  conference.  Wedey's  first  vidt 
to  Scotland  was  in  1751.    He  paid  twenty-two  vidts,  which 

stirred  up  aU  the  Scottish  churches. 

Such  extendon  of  his  fidd  would  have  been  impoanble  had  not 
Wedey  been  helped  by  a  heroic  band  of  preachera.  Wesley  says: 
"  Joseph  Humi^ueys  was  the  firat  lay  preacher  that  aaaistea  me  ia 
England,  in  the  year  1738."  That  was  probably  help  in  the  Fetter 
Lane  Sodety,  for  Wesley  then  had  no  pre^chif^  place  of  hia  own. 
lohn  Ceonick,  the  hymn-writer  and  schoolmaBter  at  Kingswood, 
began  to  preach  there  in  1739.  Thomaa  Maxwdl,  who  was  teft  to 
meet  and  pray  with  the  members  at  the  Foundery  during  the 
aboence  of  tne  Wesleys,  began  to  preach.  Wede)r  humed  to  London 
to  check  thia  irrq;ularity,  but  hia  mother  urged  him  to  hear  Maxwell 
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for  himself,  and  he  soon  saw  that  such  assistance  was  of  the  highest 
vaJue.  The  autobiographies  of  these  early  Methodist  preachers  are 
among  the  classics  of  the  Evangelical  Revival.  As  the  work  ad- 
vances Wesley  held  a  conference  at  the  Foundcry  in  1744.  Be«dcs 
himself  and  his  brother,  four  other  deivymen  were  present  and  four 
"  lay  brethren."  It  was  agreed  that  '^lay  assistanto  "  were  allow- 
able, but  only  in  cases  of  nocessity.  This  necesuty  grew  more  uigent 
everjr  year  as  Methodism  extended.  One  of  the  preachen  in  each 
circuit  was  the  "  assistant,"  who  had  general  oversight  of  the  work, 
the  others  were  "helpers."  The  conference  became  an  annual 
gathering  of  Wesley's  preachen.  In  the  early  conversations  doctrine 
took  a  prominent  plaice,  but  as  Methodism  spread  the  oversight  of 
its  growing  organization  occui»ed  more  time  and  more  attention. 
In  February  178^  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration  gave  the  conference 
a  legal  constitution.  He  named  one  hundred  preachers  who  after 
his  death  were  to  meet  once  a  year,  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number, 
appoint  a  president  and  sectetary,  station  the  preachers,  admit 
proper  persons  into  the  ministry,  and  take  general  oversight  of  the 
soaeties.  In  October  1768,  a  Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  New 
York.'  At  the  conference  of  1769  two  preachers,  Richard  Boordman 
and  JoBeph  Pilmoor,  volunteered  to  go  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  In  1771,  Francis  Asbury^  the  Wesley  of  America,  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  Methodism  grew  rapidly,  and  it  became  essential  to  pro- 
vide its  people  with  tne  sacraments.  In  September  1784  Woley 
ordained  BIS  clerical  hdper,  Dr  Coke,  superintcsident  (or  bishm>),  and 
instructed  him  to  ordain  Asbuiy  as  his  colleague.  Richard  Whatcoat 
and  Thomas  Vasey  were  ordained  by  Weslmr,  Coke  and  Creightpn 
to  administer  the  sacraments  in  America.  Wesley  had  reachra  the 
conclusion  in  1746  that  bishops  and  presbyten  were  essentially  of 
one  order  (tfee  Methodism,  sect.  "  United  States  "). 

He  told  his  brother  in  1785:  "  I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  a 
scriptural  kHcmnt  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  or  in  Europe; 
for  the  uninterrupted  succession  I  know  to  be  a  fable,  which  no 
man  ever  did  or  can  prove."  Other  ordinations  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacraments  in  Scotland,  the  colonies  and  England 
followed.  The  interests  of  his  work  stood  first  with  Wesley. 
He  did  everything  that  strong  words  against  separation  could 
do  to  bind  his  societies  to  the  Church  of  England;  he  also  did 
everything  that  legal  documents  and  ordinations  could  do  to 
secure  the  permanence  of  that  great  work  for  which  God  had 
raised  him  up.  In  the  words  of  Canon  Overton  and  Rev.  F.  H. 
Relton  (Hist,  of  Bng.  Ck,  17x4-1800):  **It  is  purely  a  modem 
notion  that  the  Wesleyan  movement  ever  was,  or  ever  was  in- 
tended to  be,  except  by  Wesley,  a  church  movement."  Despite 
his  strong  sayings,  it  was  Wesley  who  broke  the  links  to  the 
church,  for,  as  Lord  Mansfield  put  it, "  ordination  is  separation." 

Wesley's  account  of  his  itinerancy  is  given  in  his  famous 
Journal,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  about  1 739.  Mr  Birrell 
has  called  it  **  the  most  a  ma  ring  record  of  human  exertion  ever 
penned  by  man."  It  is  certainly  Wesle/s  most  picturesque 
biography  and  the  most  vivid  account  of  the  evangelical  revival 
that  we  possess.  The  rapid  development  of  his  work  made  a 
tremendous  strain  upon  Wesley's  powers.  He  generally  travelled 
about  5000  m.  a  year  and  preached  fifteen  sermons  a  week. 
He  had  constant  encounters  with  the  mob,  but  his  tact  and 
courage  never  failed.  His  rule  was  always  to  look  a  mob  in  the 
face.  Many  delicious  stories  are  told  of  his  presence  of  mind 
and  the  skilful  appeals  which  he  made  to  the  better  feeling  of 
the  crowd. 

Wesley's  writings  did  much  to  qpen  the  eyes  of  candid  men 
to  his  motives  and  his  methods.  Besides  the  incomparable 
Journal,  his  Appeals  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Rdigion  also  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  in  allaying  prejudice  and  winning 
respect.  He  constantly  sought  to  educate  his  own  people. 
No  man  in  the  i8th  century  did  so  much  to  create  a  taste  for 
good  reading  and  to  supply  it  with  books  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Sir  Le^e  Stephen  pays  high  praise  to  Wesley's  writingi,  which 
went  "  straight  to  the  mark  without  one  superfluous  fiouri^L" 
As  a  sodal  reformer  Wesley  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  provided  work  for  the  deserving  poor,  supplied  them  with 
clothes  and  food  in  seasons  of  special  distress.  The  profits  on 
his  cheap  books  enabled  him  to  give  away  as  much  as  £1400  a 
year.  He  established  a  lending  stock  to  help  struggling  business 
men  and  did  much  to  relieve  debtors  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison.  He  opened  dispensaries  in  London  and  Bristol  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  medidne. 

Woley's  supreme  gift  was  his  genius  for  organization.    He  was 


by  no  means  ignorant  of  this.  "I  know  this  is  the  peculiar  takat 
which  God  has  given  me."  Wesley's  special  power  lay  ia  hb 
quickness  to  avail  himself  of  drcumstances  and  of  the  saasestioas 
made  by  those  about  him.  The  class-meeting,  the  love-lcsst, 
the  watch-night,  the  covenant  service,  leaders,  stewards,  hy 
preachers,  all  were  the  fruit  of  this  readiness  to  avail  himseS 
of  suggestions  made  by  men  or  events.  Wesley  skUfuHy  wove 
these  into  his  system,  and  kept  the  whole  marhiwiy  nuivisg 
harmoniously.  He  inspired  his  preachen  and  his  people  with 
his  own  spirit  and  made  everything  subordinate  to  hb  over- 
mastering purpose,  the  aprtad  of  scriptural  holiness  throm^hoax 
the  land. 

In  1751  Wesley  married  Mary  Vazeille,  a  widow,  bat  the  ooaoa 
was  unfortunate  and  she  finally  left  him.  John  Fletcher,  the 
vicar  of  Madeley,  to  whom  Wesley  had  turned  as  a  posBbfe 
successor,  died  in  1785.  He  had  gone  to  Wesley's  help  at  West 
Street  after  his  ordination  at  Whitehall  in  1757  and  had  been  <aK 
of  his  chief  allies  ever  since.  He  was  beloved  by  all  the  prcacheis, 
and  his  Checks  to  Antinomtanism  show  that  he  was  a  ONUtcooi 
controversialisL  Charles  Wesley  died  three  years  after  Fletcher. 
During  the  last  three  yean  of  his  life  John  Wesley  reaped  the 
harvest  he  bad  sown.  Honoun  were  lavished  upon  him.  Bis 
people  hailed  every  i^pearance  among  than  with  dehgjit,  and 
his  visits  to  various  pairts  of  the  country  were  public  bcdidayv 
His  interest  in  everything  about  him  continued  unabated.  Be 
had  a  wealth  of  happy  stories  which  made  him  the  moat  deE^Ual 
of  companions  in  the  homes  of  his  people.  Robert  Southey  Be\ier 
forgot  how  Wesley  kissed  his  little  sister  and  put  his  hand  on  bis 
head  and  blessed  him.  Alexander  Knox  says,  "  So  fine  an  old 
man  I  never  saw  1  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in 
his  countenance.  Every  look  showed  how  fuHy  he  enjoyed 
'  The  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent.'  Wherever  Wesley 
went,  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity."  He  pieadied  fab 
last  sermon  in  Mr  Bdson's  house  at  Leatherhead  on  Wednesday, 
the  ajrd  of  February  1791;  wrote  next  day  his  last  letter  to  Wilber- 
force,  lupng  him  to  carry  on  his  crusade  against  the  slave  trade; 
and  died  in  his  house  at  City  Road  on  the  and  off  Marth  1791, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  Manh 
in  the  graveyard  behind  City  Road  chapeL  His  long  life  enabled 
him  to  perfect  the  organisation  of  Methodism  and  to  inqxie  his 
preachen  and  people  with  his  own  ideals*  while  he  had  con- 
quered opposition  by  unwearying  patience  andby  doseadbatsce 
to  the  principles  wUch  he  sought  to  teach. 

See  also  Mbtbooism,  and  the  artkles  00  the  aepaiate  MctlxKfist 
bodies;  see  also  Wesley  Family.  (J.  T.*) 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL  (i 766-1837),  En^ish  musical  composer, 
son  of  Charles  Wesley  (see  above),  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the 
24th  of  February  1766,  and  devdoped  so  precocioiis  a  Cakot 
for  music  that  at  three  yean  old  he  i^yed  the  organ  and  at 
eight  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  JE«iA*-a  fact  wUch  is  dnly 
chronicled  on  a  curious  portrait,  painted  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
engraved,  wherein  he  is  represented  in  the  childish  cosaaat 
of  the  period.  Though  suffering  for  many  yean  from  an-acci- 
dental  injury  to  the  brain,  Wesley  was  long  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  organist  and  the  moat  accomplished  extempore  fngue- 
player  in  Enghmd.  He  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modem  organ-ph^ing/  for  he  it  was  who,  aided  by  his  fatends 
Benjamin  Jacob  and  C.  T.  Horn,  first  introduced  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach  to  English  organists,  not  only  by  his  aaperb 
playing,  but  by  editing  with  Horn,  in  xSio,  the  first  copy  of 
Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier  ever  printed  in  EngUnd.  Wcsfej-'a 
last  performance  took  place  on  the  lath  of  September  1837  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London,  where,  after  heariag  the 
wonderful  performances  of  Mendelssohii,  he  was  himsdf  indnccd 
to  play  an  extempore  fugue.  He  died  on  the  xitb  of  October 
1837,  leaving  a  vast  number  of  MS.  and  printed  compowrion\ 

His  brother  Charles  (1757-1815)  was  abo  aa  accom- 
plished organist,  and  still  more  famous  was  hb  son,  Saswd 
Sebastian  (f.v.). 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL  SEBASTIAN  (18XO-X876),  Eogibh  coa- 
poser  and  organist,  natural  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  cnoocM 
composer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  August  xSic^ 
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of  Uie  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  from  18x9,  held 
various  tmimportant  poets  as  organist  from  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  in  1833  was  appointed  to  Hereford  Cathedral  His  career 
as  acomposer  began  withhissplendid  anthem,  "The  Wilderness/' 
which  was  probably  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Hereford  organ 
in  that  year.  In  1834  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  resigned  Hereford 
for  F.xeter  Cathedral;  and  during  the  next  six  years  his  name 
became  gradually  more  and  more  widely  known.  In  1842 
Dr  Hook,  aftennirds  dean  of  Chichester,  offered  him  a  large 
salary  to  become  organist  of  Leeds  parish  church,  and  at  Leeds 
much  of  his  finest  work  as  a  composer  was  done.  In  1849  he 
quitted  this  post  for  Winchester,'  in  order  to  secure  educational 
advantages  for  his  sons.  He  was  at  Winchester  until  1865, 
when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Gk>ucester  Cathedral, 
the  last  of  his  many  posts.  He  again  conducted  the  Three  Choirs 
Festivals  of  1865,  x868, 1871  and  1874.  A  civil  list  pension  of 
£100  a  year  was  conferred  on  him  in  1873;  he  died  at  Gloucester 
on  the  Z9th  of  April  1876,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter. 

Like  his  father  he  was  a  very  eccentric  man,  but  his  compositions 
ibow  powers  that  are  found  in  very  few  Englishmen  of  his  date.  If 
the  list  of  his  compositions  b  smaller  than  that  of  his  father's,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  anthems,,  in  which  is  contained  his 
best  work,  are  far  more  important  and  more  extensive  than  most 
compositions  so  called:  in  many  of  them  the  whole  anthem  is  no 
longer  song,  but  even  the  selections  from  them  make  up  anthems  of 
ordinary  length.  They  ate  masteriy  in  design,  fine  in  inspiration 
and-  expression,  and  noble  in  character.  His  "  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father, "  "  The  Wilderness,  '*  already  mentioned.  *'  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord,  "  O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God,  *'  and  many  others^  are 
masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  in  alf  of  these;  as  in  the  service  in  E, 
pubtishied  with  a  rather  trenchant  preface  in  X845,  there  is  a  happy 
oombinatloa  of  the  modem  resources  of  harmonv  with  the  diemficd 
cathedral  style^  a  combination  which  naturally  aurmed  the  orthodox 
party  of  his  time. 

WBnB7AH  METHODIST  CHURCH,  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  Mrthodism  iq.v.).  On  the  day  of  John  Wesley's  death  the 
preachers  in  London  sent  a  brief  note  to  those  stationed  in  the 
coontry:  **  Dear  Brother,  The  melancholy  period  we  have  so 
k>og  dreaded  is  now  arrived.  Our  aged  and  honoured  Father, 
Hr  Wesley,  is  no  morel  He  was  taken  to  Paradise  this  morning, 
in  a  glorioas  manner,  after  a  sirkness  of  five  days.  We  have 
not  time  to  say  more  at  present  relative  to  his  Demise.  Only 
what  respects  out  future  Oeconomy.  This  injunction  he  laid 
upon  OS,  and  all  our  Brethren  on  hb  death-bed,  That  we  each 
amtinue  in  our  respective  Station  till  the  time  appointed  for  the 
next  Cbnference  at  Manchester.  We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt 
but  you  will,  with  us,  readily  comply  with  his  Dying  Request. 
The  more  so,  as  this  is  consonant  wiUi  the  determination  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Bristol  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  near 
death  there,  and  confirmed  in  succeeding  Conferences." 

In  r790  there  were  394  preachers  and  7r,668  members  in 
Great  Britain,  19  missionaries  and  5300  members  on  the  mission 
stations;  198  preachers  and  43,265  members  in  the  United 
Sutea.  The  6th  of  April  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  the  ist  of  July  was  thus  set  apart  in  order  to  seek 
divine  guidance  for  the  approaching  conference.  The  crisis 
was  serious.  The  large  proportion  of  Wesley's  members  had  been 
gathered  t^  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  helpers.  They  had 
been  taught  to  observe  the  sacraments  and  naturally  desired 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  administration  in  their 
own  chapels.  Some  felt  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  Lord's 
TaUe  vHiere  the  clergyman  was  a  worldly  man;  others  went, 
but  with  much  fear  and  doubt  The  Church  party  was  in- 
fluential and  resolute  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  Methodism 
becoming  independent.  There  was  also  a  small  but  determined 
party  that  leaned  to  dissent.  The  struggle  between  these  con- 
fficUng  tendencies  soon  -began.  On  the  30th  of  March  i79r 
nine  preachers  sent  out  the  famous  Halifax  circular  making 
suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  president  and  other  matters  that 
must  come  before  the  conference.  The  first  signature  to  this 
circular  was  that  of  William  Thompson  who  was  afterwards 
elected  as  the  first  president.  On  the  4th  of  May  eighteen  lay- 
men met  at  Hull  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  useful- 


ness of  Methodism  would  be  promoted  by  its  continued  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England.  They  would  not  consent  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  .the  preachers  in  Hull, 
nor  to  Methodist  preaching  at  the  time  when  services  were  held 
in  church.  A  trenchant  reply  to  this  drcular  was  prepared  by 
Alexander  Kilham  (9.V.),  one  of  the  younger  Methodist  preachers. 

The  conference  met  in  Manchester  on  the  36th  of  July  2791. 
A  letter  from  Wesley  (dated  Chester,  April  7,  1785)  was  read, 
beseeching  the  members  of  the  Legal  Conference  not  to  use  their 
powers  for  selfish  ends  but  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  station- 
ing the  preachers,  selecting  boys  for  education  at  Kingswood 
School,  and  dispoaing  of  connexional  funds.  The  conference 
at  once  resolved  that  all  privileges  conferred  by  Wesley's  Poll 
Deed  should  be  accorded  to  every  preacher  in  full  connexion. 
To  supply  the  lack  of  Wesley's  supervision  the  drcuiu  were 
now  grouped  together  in  districts.  At  first  the  preachers  of 
the  district  elected  their  own  chairman,  but  they  were  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  .conference.  Regulations  as  to  its 
business  were  issued  in  r 8x3.  As  to  the  sacraments  and  the 
relations  of  Methodism  to  the  Church  of  England  the  decision 
was:  "  We  engage  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr  Wesley 
left  us."  This  was  ambiguous  and  was  interpreted  variously. 
Some  held  that  it  forbade  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
except  where  they  were  already  permitted;  others  maintained 
that  it  left  Methodism  free  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence 
as  Wesley  had  always  done.  During  the  year  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  htctme  more  apparent.  Wesley  had  given 
the  sacrament  to  the  societies  when  he  ^visited  them  and  this 
privilege  was  greatly  missed.  The  conference  of  1793  was  so 
much  perplexed  that  it  resorted  to  the  casting  of  lota.  The 
decision  was  thus  reached  that  the  sacraments  iJiould  iu>t  be 
administered  that  year.  This  was  really  shelving  the  question, 
but  it  gave  time  for  opinion  to  ripen,  and  in  1793  it  was  resolved 
by  a  large  majority  that "  the  societies  should  have  the  privilege 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  where  they  unanimously  desired  IL"  In 
1794,  this  privilege  was  definitely  granted  to  ninety-three 
societies,  llie  feeling  in  Bristol  was  very  strong.  The  trustees 
of  Broadmead,  who  were  opposed  to  the  sdmiriisf  ration  of  the 
sacrament  by  the  preachers,  forbade  Henry  Moore  to  occupy 
that  pulpit.  Nearly  the  whole  society  thereiqxm  withdrew 
to  Porthind  ChapeL  The  conference  of  1795  had  to  deal  with 
this  controversy.  It  prepared  a  *'  Plan  of  Pacification  "  which 
was  approved  by  the  conference  and  by  an  assembly  of  trustees, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  societies.  The  Lord's  Supper,  baptism, 
the  burial  of  the  detd  and  service  in  church  hours  were  not  to 
be  conducted  by  the  preachers  unlos  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
stewards  and  leaders  o£  any  chapel  approved,  and  assured  the 
conference  that  no  aq>aration  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  consent 
of  conference  had  to  be  given  before  any  change  was  made. 

In  X796,  Alexander  Kilham,  who  refused  to  abstain  from 
agitation  for  further  reform,  and  accused  his  brethren  of  priest- 
craft, was  expelled  from  their  ranks  and  the  New  Connexion 
was  formed  with  5000  members  (see  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion). The  conference  of  1797  set  itself  to  remove  any 
grotmd  for  distrust  among  the  societies  and  to  enlist  their 
hearty  support  in  all  branches  of  the  work.  Annual  accounts 
were  to  be  published  of  various  funds.  The  Circuit  Quarterly 
Meeting  had  to  approve  the  arrangements  for  the  support  of 
the  preachers.  Tlie  preachers  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
consult  the  leader's  meetings  of  their  societies,  but  it  was  now 
clearly  decided  that  stewards  and  leaders  should  be  appointed 
in  connexion  With  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  certain  ri^ts  were 
granted  ro  that  meeting  as  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of 
members.  Local  preachers  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  local 
preachers'  meeting,  and  the  powers  of  trustees  of  dispels  were 
considerably  extended.  The  constitution  of  Methodism  thus 
practically  took  the  shape  which  it  retained  till  the  admission 
of  lay  representatives  to  conference  in  1878.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  Methodism  was  more  critical  than  this,  and  in  none 
was  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  its  leaders  more  conspicuous. 
Advance  was  quietly  made  along  the  lines  now  laid  down.  The 
preachers  had  agreed  in  1793  that  all  distinction  between  those 
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whom  Wesley  had  oxduned  and  their  biethxen  should  cease. 
In  the  minutes  of  conference  for  x8i8  "  Rev."  appears  before 
the  names  of  preachers  who  were  memben  of  the  Mistionazy 
Committee.  Jabez  Bunting  iq.v.),  who  had  become  the  ac- 
knowledged Ittder  of  the  conference,  wished  to  have  its  young 
ministers  set  apart  1^  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  this  scriptural 
custom  was  not  introduced  till  1856. 

Meanwhile,  Methodism  was  growing  into  a  great  missionary 
church.  Its  work  in  the  West  Indies  was  firmly  established 
in  Wesley's  lifetime.  In  1786  eleven  hundred  negroes  were 
memben  of  the  society  in  Antigua.  The  burden  of  superin- 
tending these  missions  and  providing  funds  for  their  support 
rested  on  Dr  Cbke,  who  took  his  place  as  the  missionary  bishop 
of  Methodism.  In  18x3  he  prevailed  on  the  conference  to 
sanction  a  mission  to  CeyUm.  He'sailed  with  six  missionaries 
on  the  30th  of  December,  but  died  in  the  following  May  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  To  meet  these  new  responsibilities  a  branch 
Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  in  Leeds  in  October  1813, 
and  others  soon  q>rang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  counfxy. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Missionary  Society  falls  in  19x3,  but 
Methodist  Mi^ons  really  date  from  1786  when  Dr  Coke  landed 
at  Antigua.  The  area  of  operations  gradually  extended. 
Missions  were  begun  in  Madras,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
Australia,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Two  miiwionarint 
were  sent  to  the  Friendly  Islands  in  X826,  and  in  1835  a  mission 
was  nndfttakm  among  the  caxmibals  of  Fijii  which  tpread  and 
deepened  till  the  whole  group  of  islands  was  tranaforzned.  The 
work  in  China  began'  in  x8sx;  the  BUmui  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  X887.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Transvaal  and  Swazi- 
land missions  has  been  almost  embarrasnng.  The  Missionary 
Jubilee  ui  X863-X868  yielded  £x79,ooo  for  the  work  abroad. 
As  the  growth  of  the  misaons  permitted  conferences  have  been 
formed  in  various  countries.  Upper  Canada  had  its  conference 
in  X834,  Fhmce  in  1852,  Australia  in  X855,  South  Africa  in  1882. 
The  missionary  revival  which  marked  the  Nottingham  Con- 
ference of  1906  quidcened  the  interest  at  home  and  abroad 
and  the  Poreign  Fidd  (monthly)  is  i»Qminent  among  missionary 
periodicals.  The  Women's  Auxfliaiy,  founded  in  1858,  kept 
its  jubilee  in  1908.  It  supports  schools  and  medical  missions, 
homes  and  orphaiuiges.  In  1828  the  erection  of  an  ozgan  in 
Brunswick  Chapd,  Leeds,  led  to  a  violent  agitatkni  and  a  smsll 
body  of  "  Protestant  Methodists  "  was  formed..  A  more  formid- 
able divnion  was  led  by  Dr  Wsxren*  a  preacher  of  ability  and 
influence,  who  was  disappointed  because  no  place  was  found 
for  him  in  the  newly-formed  Thedk)gical  Institution.  He  tried 
to  awaken  general  opposition  to  the  Institution  scheme,  and 
being  suq>ended  from  his  office  as  superintendent  by  a  special 
district  meeting,  appealed  to  the  law  courts,  which  sustained 
the  action  of  the  district  meeting.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
conference  and  joined  the  Wealej^  Methodist  Association  in 
1836,  but  shortly  afterwards  became  a  dexgyman  in  Manchester. 
In  h^  first  conference  in  1744  Wesley  asked,  "  Can  we  have  a 
seminary  for  labourers?"  The  answer  was:  "If  God  spare 
us  to  another  Coxiferenoe."  Next  year  the  subject  was  broached 
with  the  rq>ly:  "  Not  till  God  give  us  a  proper  tutor."  The 
idea  was  not  realised  in  his  lifetime,  but  Wesley  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  train  his  preachers.  He  gathered  them  together 
SAd  rnd  with  them  as  he  had  done  with  his  pupils  at  Oxford; 
he  uzged  them  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  in  reading 
the  belt  books.  Re  made  this  challenge,  "  I  will  give  each  of 
you,  as  fast  as  yon  will  read  them,  books  to  the  value  of  £5."  In 
X834  Hoxton  Academy  was  taken  as  a  training  place  for  ministers; 
snd  in  X839  the  studoits  moved  to  Abney  House,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  Didri>uxy  College  was  opened  in  X842,  Richmond  in  1843. 
Headingley  was  added  in  1868,  Handsworth  in  x88r. 

The  Centenary  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in  1839  and  £221,939 
was  raised  as  a  thank-offering:  £71,609  was  devoted  to  the  colleges 
at  Didsbury  and  Richmond;  £70,000  was  given  to  the  missionary 


•odecjr,  which  spent  jbo.000  on  the  site  and  building  of  a  mission 
house  in  Bishopsnte  within; 
of  chapd  debts,  &c 


£38,000  was  set  apart  for  the  removal 


Methodism  was  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  great  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world.  Its  progress  was  rapid,  but  in  1849 
there  came  a  disastrous  check.    There  was  much  jcakMisy  of  Dr 


Bunting,  the  master  mind  of  Methodism,  to  whose  fiaisittil  sad 
wisdom  large  part  of  its  socoess  was  due.  ny-thnis  were  iMnd 
attacking  mm  and  other  eminent  ministecB.  James  Everett,  Suiacl 
Dunn  and  William  Griffith  were  expdicd  from  the  miidstiy,  sad  u 
agitation  began  which  robbed  ^^Aaleyan  Methodism  of  loogooo 
members.  Tooae  who  now  left  the  Conaeaioo  joiiied- the  rcfanMn 
of  x828and  x836andfonned  the  Methodist  Free  ChurdMa.  In  1851 
the  constitution  of  the  Quarteriy  Meeting  was  dearly  *<*^"Hi  asd 
the  June  Quarteriy  Meeting  obtained  the  right  to  approadi 

ferenoe  with  memcinala.   Various  other  pro^smos ' ^ 

increased  confidence.   It  was  not  till  x8s6  that  the 
to  recover  from  the  kMS  caused  by  this  agitation. 

Methodism  began  its  work  for  popular  education  In  a 
way.  In  1837  tt  had  nine  infant  sdiools  and  twcni 
for  elder  cfaiklreiL  A  grant  of  £5000  was  made  from 
Fund  for  the  provisbn  of  Wcsfeyan  day-echoob.  The 
of  X843  directed  that  greater  attentioa  must  be  given  to  this  d^ 
partment,  and  a  oonunittee  met  in  the  following  October  wUdi 
resolved  that  700  schools  should  be  esttblishfd  if  noswihle  widmi  the 
next  seven  years,  and  an  Education  Fund  raised  of  £5000  a  fcsr. 
In  X849  the  Normal  Training  College  for  the  educaBon  of  <dfty^ 
school  teachers  was  opened  in  Wcstnunster.  aid  in  iM  a 


college  was  opened  in  BatterMa  for  school-mtstresMa. 
provides  for  xso  land  Southlands  for  xxo  students.  They  sepfdy 
teachers  not  only  for  Wesleyan,  but  for  council  scfaoob  all  ever  ibe 
country,  and  no  colleges  have  a  higher  reputation. '  Besides  its  <fay> 
schools,  Methodism  possesses  the  Leys  S«Aool  at  Cambridge  Ryol 
Mount  at  Colwyn  bay  and  prosperous  boaiding-echools  for  nqis 
aixlgiris  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Methodism  has  from  the  beginning  done  much  work  in  the  araqr. 
Dr  >A^lliam  Harris  Rule  (1803-1890),  who  was  appointed  *''**T**."'  st 
Gibraltar  in  X832,  won  for  it  fuller  recognitioa  irom  the  antMritiei. 
Charics  H.  Kd&,  his  colkagoe  at  Aklershot.  and  R.  W.  Alka  kad 
a  large  share  in  the  strugsle  by  which  Methodist  work  both  in  ^ 
army  aixi  the  navy  was  oeveloped.  Capitation  grants  liBive  saade 
it  possible  to  organise  the  wc»k  at  every  station  at  nmne  and  abrad. 
No  homes  for  soldiers  and  saikMs  are  more  effident  or  better  filed 
by  the  men.  The  service  done  by  Methodist  chaplains  in 
and  taptaaXiy  in  the  Boer  War,  won  the  warmest 
the  authorities. 

In  X878,  laymen  were  introduced  into  the  WcaleyaB  oonfc 
They  had  been  members  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1803  to 
'*  gmud  our  privilegeB  in  these  perilous  times,  and  had  gnduffjr 
taken  their  place  on  the  miisionary  and  other  coounttteesL  Grant 
stewards  had  attended  the  district  meetings  before  18x7  but  in  thst 

$ear  their  right  to  attend  was  establisbeiL  The  Financial  Distna 
leeting  of  v^iich  they  were  members  was  created  in  18x9  and  the 
finandu  business  of  each  district  soon  came  under  its  cobuoL  Oit 
of  the  Aimual  Home  Missionary  gathering  sprang  a  syateB  d 
oommittees  of  review  which,  in  1853,  James  H.  Rlgg  suggested 
might  be  enlarged  aixl  combined  utto  a  land  of  diet  tMH|<i,iswf  d 
ministers  and  laymen  who  should  consider  reports  from  the  varioss 
departments.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  sclMme,  but  in  1861 
the  prindple  of  direct  representation  was  introduced  into  the  oob> 
mittees  01  review.  The  Representative  Seawm  which  met  in  i8;8 
consisted  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen.  TheFastosalScmnad 
ministers  met  first  to  deal  with  pastmal  affairs.  In  1891  the  R«i»^ 
sentadve  Sessbn  was  sandwiched  between  the  two  parts  d  the 
Faaboral  Session.  In  X898  it  met  first  and  iu  imrobers ' 
to  300  ministen  and  300  laymen.    In  x89a  the  district 


became  known  as  the  District  Synod,  and  in  1893 
to  choose  representatives  to  the  Synod  in  admtion  to  the 
stewards.  Toe  great  advance  in  organisation  made  with  sodipesoe 
and  goodwill  was  commemoreted  in  1878  by  the  Thanlogiviag  Fond 
which  reached  £297.Soa  Dr  Rigg,  the  president  of  that  year,  ppt 
aU  his  strength  into  the  movement,  and  every  departmeiit  of  Mctbow 
work  at  home  and  abroad  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

The  Forward  Movement  in  Methodism  dates  from  dMt  period. 
A  bolder  policy  won  favour.  Methodism  realised  its  strength  aad 
its  obligatwns.  In  x88s  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier  was  apponted  IP 
Manchester  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  was  sent  to  work  in  the 
East  End.  Next  year  the  Reva  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Mark  Go? 
Pearse  began  the  West  London  Mistton.  Every  succeeding  yvsrhss 
witnessed  devdopment  and  growth.  Large  missioo-haib  ha«« 
been  built  in  the  prindpal  towns  of  Endaixl,  Scotland  and  licbad 
Great  congregations  have  been  gathered,  and  the  work  done  for  »P; 
lifting  the  fallen  and  outcast  has  earned  the  gratitude  d  aB  good 
men.  The  Manchester  mission  is  r^arded  as  one  d  the  gbrio  of 
that  dty.  The  Forward  Movement  will  dways  be  aMucisxed  wtA 
the  name  d  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (^.t.).  Village  Methodism  diarcd 
in  the  quickening  which  the  Forward  Movement  brooght  ro  tar 
large  towns.  Chapels  which  had  been  dosed  were  reopened:  as 
entrance  was  found  into  many  new  villages.  Weak  drndta  were 
grouped  together  and  gained  fresh  energy  and  hope  by  the  «»••; 

No  work  has  been  dearer  to  Methodists  than  that  d  the  NatiomI 
Chndren's  Home  and  Orphanage  founded  by  Dr  Bowman  ScephcM 
in  i860.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Bethnal  Gseen.  but  it  has  brandia 
in  various  parts  d  the  country  and  an  emigration  depte  »■  Ca«^ 

It  cares  not  only  for  waifs  and  strays,  but  for  — — • ** 

children.  OrphansdxtspectahlepsxentshavenI 


E»sr^"«i«i 

llUnr.  foanilecl  by  Dr  Stcpbeim  in  tool,  nan  am  uuw  uiuui  ku 
kto  la  ItaK  Bcdeni  devcbiHiiait*  of  MciludUm. 

The  Chapd  Conmltuc.  wUch  hu  lu  hudquarltn  [n  Mandhalcr. 
ha*  Bcncnl  onni|ht  of  9070  truu  with  pmrXTty  vilucd  at  «t»u1 
twntr-Avc  oOUaiKi  The  number  gl  MtthodiM  cIi>(kI>  in  1S18  w» 
neo;  in  iSn.  uor;  in  1910,  Sto6.  Tin  littinE  iKiiusd  Irho 
»  mtlliaa  in  iSjl  (o  about  1,173,000  in  1910.  The  outliy  on  uun 
piDpcTty  in  tut  psiod  was  noR  than  fifttcn  mPlion.  Debtt 
BiBiMBtinK  ta£j,»6,ai3  haw  been  paid  cSiincelSM  Hon  than 
haU  a  iniMBon  uii  been  advanced  In  loaaa  and  ef  tnb  nothing  ha> 
beenioac    in  1907  and  19oA£i,i<u^82  waaapent  on  tnikt  properly, 

more  than  eta  be  told  -    -'-  -  ^-  -        ■ 
vMrhwutoundcdlnll 

chapeb.    The  Eitnuvoi 

hdpof  Sir  Fiand*  Lycc . .  _  ._ _.  __ 

for  country  tovna  and  vULage*.   About  two  [bomahu  t^nM^na  iuwe 

in  Soxlaad  by  a  Fund  eMaUiibed  in  1S7S.  North  and  South  Wain 
alio  Ikavc  tlieir  CliapeL  Funds.  A  aeoetaiy  and  ctMomittce  were 
apftoanlcd  in  1910  10  carry  out  varioiu  dcvtlopmenti  or  vark  in 
Londoa.   TheMrkodheMelnipolitanChapcl^uildinEFuiHland 

lobn  Wealey  ieli  a  tivdy  Vmnn  in^bTsun^y  achooli  which 
bccan  to  ■prinr  up  all  over  England  in  tlw  Ian  yean  of  hii  life 
Tta  Ant  ruin  for  the  managemenl  o(  MethodiM  Sunday  ichoiili  wen 
imcd  by  ibcCSnInnice  in  tSlJ.   In  1S37  there  wcic}jj9Mithcxli> 


London  IJelhoduia  a,. 
1  IDC  neimpoUun  Chapel  Building  Fun 
<T.  Thenamaaf  the  Rev.  William  Anhu 
.  McArthur,  will  aLvaya  be  anvciatnl  wic 
motcd  the  erection  of  tome  hundred  oe 
..  .  Fund,  atabliihed  in  iBra,  largely  by  t> 
Lycett  and  Mr  Mewbum,  hai  doiK  dmilar  woi 


„_ .1   MJOT  teat „. 

of  the  preaching  placn.  however,  had 
M  Conraittee  waa  formed  in  ISj8 


overuhi  of  the 


, ^ The  Methodiit 

Uniofl,  founded  inlB73,  waa  formed  inlo  a  deurtmen,^..  .,_,  ....... 

doing  much  to  guldeand  develop  Iheworli.  The  TempcrannCom- 
■allee  waa  formed  in  187s:  a  lempnancE  iccTFtary  mil  tet  apart 
in  iloo.  Tbedcpartoientliai  ItimonihlyDnnin  and  h»  it>  cAcn 
in  WcHninner.  The  Weiley  Guild  Movement,  eatabUihed  in  190>, 
has  it!  headquarteti  in  Leedi  and  ia  doing  a  great  work  For  the 
poung  ptDtM  of  Met hodJim. 

Ttecsntenaryof  Wedeyt death  «a>  kept  in  1S91.  Mtmomble 
•ervicc*  were  bdd  in  Cit*  Road  Chapel,  which  wu  rotoml  and 
reaJered  Bon  worthy  of  ila  hiMoric  peution.  Weil^'i  Hitoe  waa 
pbud  ii  Ik*  loncoort.  In  it^t  the  momi  in  Wcilcy  •  hoaie,  when 
k  Hudicd  aod  when  he  died,  were  let  apart  B>  •  Methodiu  Muaeum. 
Tht  iiat  MethodiM  Oacusenkal  Conference  waa  hdd  in  London  in 
lWi,(liceeeaadhi  Wuhingtooin  i*!>i,  the  thin]  in  London  in  1901, 
th(faunhbeiB(CiedfarTomotoini9ii.  The Melbodiit Aaembly 
wUdi  Del  ia  Waley'i  Chapd.  London,  in  1900  brought  tbebranchca 
of  Bntinh  Metbod&a  together  with  good  roulta.    A  conHderable 

raping  the  provitloni  of  the  ele^t^mh  rlauie 


S*iS!._- - 

with  the  wbiect  b  under  oomideratloo. 

The  gicat  ewnt  of  ncent  Methodin  hiaiory  w»  the  Twentieth 
Gntnry  Fund  inaisoiatcd  by  Sir  Robert  W.  IVrki  In  1898.  To 
Ma  uawearying  learaBd  budneta  ability  the  triumph  iccured  wai 
chiefy  due.  The  Rev.  Albert  Clayton,  the  lecretaiy  of  Ibe  fund. 
kvttlwd  hia  itmifth  on  hi*  vaat  laak  arbj  -■--■- 


I  ability  the  tr 

aa'Klj'the  iS 

e:Ceneia1  Chapd  Committee,  t 


£lM3.7ai-  TbegranliwererCeneialChapd Committee,  fa«i.ei7{ 
Mwmaiy  Sorietv.  tioi.t'f,:  Education  Committee. J19V 70]; 
HDonMnaiena,  jC96:B7i:  Children's  Home.  £tS41«.    Tlie  Royal 


Aqnrium  at  Wenauniler  waa  p 

cbmh  houie  a>  ibe  headquanera  ^  ^.^^i^^—i. 

obiect  £i4ua6  wa>  •«  agart. 

.— £hm  if  Wabf,  Hampnn 
liUdlifcid  ll7i)J-17*t).  R-  &"iill 


K.  Cufprk,    1910):   Canlri,^! 
■ftllMHI.  litftrfgBfie  Wllilrfiild  imrt) :  , 
diSe.  de  »iWn-.H  r^-lKrj:  J.  II.  0.,rt<. 
n,  OnlM    aa»t    (r711^lBr»|.    f  1.    S.n . 


Kicd.    Fort) 


Abri  Sievena. 
Eavn.  A  Kr» 
miC.  WtsUj: 


-  _  V"* 

md  F.  Rcrton, 
inil  irf  Xdi|in 
tllcjr.  Hillwy  0} 


"  3f-T*j' 


which  w 
11   Life, 


1-1489),  Dutch  theologian,  wu 
ducaled  at  the  lamou*  Khool  at 
■uperviiioa  of  the  Brolhen  of 


it  Agna  at  ZwoUe,  whett  Tbamaa  i  Kempii  wu  then 
living.  At  Devesler,  where  the  best  Inditioui  of  the  i^tb- 
ceatury  myslidun  were  Mill  cultivated,  Wewl  Imbibed  that 
eameit  devotional  mytiidim  which  was  liie  baaii  of  hit  theology 
and  which  drew  him  imaiitibly,  after  a  buij'  life,  to  qicDd  hli 
last  days  air  — "'""  ■~----'--"^'--'»       ^  — 

Dcvenlerh 

taught  the  Thomiit  theology,  atid  ca 
ism.  He  kamt  Greek  from  monki  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Greece,  and  Hebrew  from  SDine  Jews.  The  Thomiat  theology 
sent  him  to  study  Augustine,  and  his  Greek  reading  led  him  to 
Plato,  lourcea  wtucb  largely  eniiched  his  own  Ibcok^caJ  system. 
Intetest  in  the  disputes  between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists 
in  Paris  induced  him  to  go  to  that  dty,  where  he  remained  for 
li>t«a  yean  as  scholar  and  ttachcr.  There  he  eventually  look 
the  nommalisl  side,  prompted  u  much  by  his  myslical  antl. 
ecdeslaaljca!  tendencies  as  by  any  metaphysical  Insighl ;  for 
the  nominalisla  were  then  (he  anti-papal  party.     A  desire  to 

be  wu  the  Intimate  friend  of  Italian  scholars  and  under  the 
pcotection  of  rarilinali  Besaation  and  Frands  Delia  Rovcre 
(genetsl  of  the  Frandscan  order  and  afterwards  Pope  Siitus 
IV.).  It  is  said  tfaal  Slilus  would  have  ^adly  made  Wessci 
a  bishop,  but  that  he  had  no  desire  (or  any  ecdeaiaBticil 
prefcTment.  From  Rome  he  nctumcd  to  Paris,  and  speedily 
became  a  famous  Icachcr,  gatheiing  round  him  a  basd  of  en- 
thusiuilc  yoimg  sludenla,  among  whom  was  Reucblm.  In  1475 
he  was  at  Basel  and  in  1476  at  Heidelberg  leaching  philosophy 

growing  dislike  to  the  woidy  thcokiglcal  strife  which  surrounded 
him,  and  turned  away  from  that  uiuversily  discipline,  *'non 
studia  lacrarum  liteiarum  led  itudionim  commlitae  cor- 
ruptiones."  After  tlurty  years  of  academic  life  be  went  back 
to  his  native  GronlngcD,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  partly 
as  director  In  a  nuns'  dolsler  then  and  partly  in  the  convent 
of  St  Agnea  at  Zwolle.  He  wu  welcomed  as  the  meat  renowned 
scholar  of  bis  time,  and  it  wu  fabled  that  he  had  travelled 
through  an  lands,  Egypt  u  well  u  Crcece,  gathering  evciy- 

says  the  Ikle-page  ol  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
"  who  in  tho  shadow  of  papal  darknoa  wu  called  Ibe  light  ol 
the  world,"  His  remaining  yean  were  qieni  amid  n  drcle  ol 
■arm  admirers,  friends  and  disdplei,  to  whom  be  fraparled 
the  myttlcal  theology,  the  seal  for  higher  learning  and  the 
deep  devolioDiJ  qiltit  which  characterised  his  own  life.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  October  14S9,  with  the  confesaion  on  bis  lips, 
"  I  know  only  Jesus  the  ctucIGed."  He  Is  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  "  Gceitllchen  Maegden,"  whose 
dittciot  be  had  been. 
Wemel  has  been  called  one  o(  Ibe  "  reformen  bcfon  the  Rclor- 
IliablcirbyitianHntamBooldecply 


Btiliablc  if  l^i 


c  ihcolofly  ID  lay  grcnter  ati 


growing  paganiiing  of  tb 

d  that  tendency  I 
I  n  doctrine  of  iutil 
will  than  on  itw  d 

graaivd  that  caper 


bought  of  luitifiraiion  on  which  Reforr. p^  -„._ 

Martin  Luther  in  1591  nibUshid  a  collection  of  Wand's  writings* 
>hich  had  beenpfnerved  as  relict  by  hia  trieods.  end  said  t  hat  iThc 
T  ,.>ii_i  hirf  ....»«,  nothing  befon  be  rend  them,  peoide  might  well 


have  thought  th 


the  Christian  name  Wetiel  bdng  a  corruption  of  Bailliui,  and  the 
surname  Camfort  being  that  oTa  WcKptoUan  village  ffom  wUch 

"■'The' contctioB  Irxluded  P>  ^twWnUia.  Dt  amiit  tt  tffraOH 
fMrgaUrio  and  «  number  of  letteis. 


WESSELENYI— WESSEX 


liagensis,    by  Albert   Harric 


*c  11831)1  K.  Utlma 


LiUlim  (IBui;  J.  Fricdrirh,  7a 
KircluniarBcklr  d/i  isirn  Jaluim 


published 

alBut  tbe  hit  a[ 

ttfrn  Uu  Hdtmilttm  (the 

-0  i>  ■  xcoikI  ud  aUited 

ilitlcd  Jckam  }Vaid,  «'■  VtqUaar 

■ n  BiU  aiaitr 

fitKhlBiOm 


^r 


^nbunli 


■;i'^.   .  .....I   (1706-1850), 

3amn  Mlkl&sWaKUnyiuid  Hoot  Cwrci, 
ud  wu  (duatrd  U  hi*  Utbu*!  oulle  by 
ic  most  liber&l  uid  patriotic  direction.  In 
Ay  entered  public  lile  and  nude  (he  ac- 
Lt  Stephen  Sz^chenyt  whoK  companion  ke 


Upper  HouH 


'efoR 


18]]  . 


ot  [he  liberal  rr 


ibited  bi 


It  {Prej 


He  wai  the  i 


leader  of  the  Oppoulion  al  the  diet  of  l3]4. 
eipreued  opimoru  ori  land -redemption,  together  with  tui 
efforts  to  give  greater  publicity  lo  the  debates  o[  the  diet  by 
pKntJnf  them,  involved  him  in  two  expensive  crown  prosecu- 
tions. He  was  imprisoned  at  CrUcnberg,  whither  he  bad  gane 
10  be  cured  ol  an  eye  trouble,  and  two  yeais  bier  becime  quite 
blind.  Subsequenlly  he  did  much  for  agriculture,  children's 
homes  and  the  introduction  and  Fileiuion  oI  the  silk  Indutiry 
In  Hungary.  The  events  at  1848  brought  him  home  from  a 
longTesidenceabmad.but  he  was  QD  longer  the  man  he  had  been, 
and  toon  withdrew  again  to  Gr£fenbcrg.  He  died  jjd  the  list 
oi  April  i8jo,  on  his  way  back  to  Hungary. 

See  Feiencl  Sdliiyi,  LiU  a*J  Csrur  cfBim  KlcJulai  WlluUnji 
Ot  t-Dimicr  [Huii(.  Budipefl.  1876}.  (R.  N.  B.) 

WESSEX,  one  a(  the  kingdoms  of  An^o-Suma  Britain.  The 
story  ol  its  oii^n  it  given  in  the  Stvm  Chnnucle.  Accoidiog  to 
this  the  kingdam  was  founded  by  two  princefl.  Cerdic.  and  Cynric 
his  son.  who  landed  la  494  or  495  and  were  followed  by  other 
Mttiert  In  joi  and  $14.  Alter  teveral  sucoaiful  battles  against 
the  Welsh  they  became  kings  in  f  IQ,  Very  few  of  the  localilies 
connected  with  tfae  story  of  these 


linty,  but 


tntifical 


as  then 


ithem  part  ol  Hampshire.     In  sjo  Cerdi 
have  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  which  they 
sir  relatives,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar.     Cerdic  died  ii 
feated  Ihe  Britons  at  Salisbury  In  S5>  and  again 
Ih  his  son  Ceawlin  at  Beranburb,  probably  Bi 


re  point 


bury  Hill,  in 

by  Bede  as  the  second  of  the  English  kings  to  hold  an 
impaium  in  Britain,  With  him  we  enter  upon  •  period  not 
perhaps  of  history,  bul  at  least  of  mon  or  1e«s  reliable  tradition. 
How  far  Ibe  earUer  part  of  the  story  deserve)  credence  has  been 
and  Brill  is  much  debited.  At  all  events  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  dates  given  in  the  Chronicle.  The  preface  to  this  work 
places  Cerdic's  assumption  of  Ihe  sovereignty  six  yean  after 
his  landing,  that  is.  in  the  year  see.  and  assigns  him  a  reign  of 
siitecn  years,  which  makes  his  death  fall  eighteen  years  before 
514,  the  dale  recorded  in  the  annals.  Again,  while  the  annals 
record  Ceawlin's  accession  in  560  and  his  expulsion  in  59].  the 
preface  with  other  early  authoritid  assigns  him  a  reign  of  only 
seventeen  yean.  FuTther  a  number  of  genealo^es,  both  in  the 
Chronicle  and  elsewhere,  represent  Cynric  as  grandson  of  Cerdic 
and  son  of  a  certain  Creoda.  Suspicion  likewise  attaches  to  the 
name  Cerdic,  which  seems  to  be  Welsh,  while  wc  learn  from 
Bede  that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  part  al  least  of  the 
Hampshire  coast,  was  cdonlied  by  Jutes,  who  apparently  had  a 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Wessei.  For  thoe  reasons  the 
Moiy  ol  the  fooadatico  ol  Wcsaci,  though  it  appean  to  posaeia 


lUqnity,  must  be  regatded  M  open  to  pint 

■u^Hcion.  II  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dynasty  liiiaiA  i> 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  royal  house  of  Bemida  and  that  lis 
of  Cerdic's  ancestors,  Freawine  and  Wig,  figure  in  the  sioiy  d 
Wennund,  king  of  AngeL 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  tlie  Ungdon. 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impouible  thai  Ihe  invasion  really  proceeded 

were  largely  increased  under  Ceawlin.  In  his  reign  Ihe  Chnnidt 
mentions  two  great  victories  over  the  Welih,  one  at  a  ^ba 
called  Bedcanford  in  571.  by  which  Aylesbury  and  the  iqips 
part  of  Ihe  Thames  valley  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  West  SauD. 
and  another  at  Deorham  in  S77,  which,  led  to  Ihe  capture  c< 
CIrenceslec.  Balh  and  Gloucester.  Ceawlin  is  also  said  10  bin 
defeated  .Ethelberht  at  a  place  called  Wibbandun  hoMj 
Wimbledon]  in  j6S.  In  591  he  waa  eipelled  and  dinj  in  ik 
following  year.  Of  his  successors  Ceol  and  Ceolwulf  we  kue 
little  Ihough  Ihe  latter  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  cneutul 
warfare.  Ceolwulf  was  succeeded  in  611  by  Cynegits,  irhese 
son  Cwldielm  provoked  a  Northumbrian  insraston  by  tbe 
attempted  murder  of  Edwin  in  tub.  These  kings  are  alio  said  10 
have  (ome  into  collision  with  the  Merdan  king  Penda,  and  il  a 
possible  that  the  province  of  the  Hwicce  (f,i.)  was  lost  fn  thai 
time.  Alter  Ihe  accession  of  Oswald,  who  married  CynegiU'i 
daughter,  10  Ihe  throne  of  Norihumbria,  both  CyncgDs  ami 
Cwichelm  were  baptised.  Cynegili  was  succeeded  in  64J  bj  to 
son  Cenwaih,  who  married  and  subsequently  di\-orced  Fadi'i 
sister  and  was  on  that  account  expelled  by  that  king.  After  ka 
return  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Welsh  near  Pen-SelwDod.bj 
which  a  large  part  of  Somerset  came  into  hishands.  In  A61  be 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Mercians  under  WullbeR.  At  kii 
death,  probably  in  67  j,  Ihe  throne  is  said  to  have  been  held  lor  a 
year  by  his  widow  Sciburh,  who  was  succeeded  by  Aescwine. 
674-676,  and  Centwine,  6;6-eB5.  According  to  Bede,  bowem. 
Ibe  kingdom  was  In  a  state  of  disunion  from  Ihe  death  of  COiwilk 
to  the  accession  of  Ceadwalla  in  63j,  who  greatly  inciastd  ill 
prestige  and  conquered  Ihe  Isle  of  Wight,  the  iiJuhiiaiu  d 
which  be  Iresled  with  great  barbarity.  After  a  brief  reign  Cod- 
walla  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  bapliicd,  and  died  dncily 
alterwaids,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ine.  By  the  end  of  ibi  7^ 
cenluiy  a  conuderable  part  at  least  of  Devonshire  as  wdi  is 
(he  whole  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  seems  lo  have  cexne  into  (he 
hands  of  [he  West  Saxons.  On  the  resignation  of  Ine,  in  71A, 
Ihe  throne  was  obtained  by  j£lhelhcard.  apparenlly  bis  brothd' 
in-law,  who  had  (o  submit  to  (he  Mercian  king  .Ctbilbald.  bf 
whom  he  seems  lo  have  been  attacked  in  in.  Culhrcd,  wh* 
succeeded  !n  140,  at  first  acted  in  concert  wilh  .Xlhdbikl.  but 
revolted  In  751.  At  his  dealh  in  7j6  Sigeberht  tuccwdcd.  The 
latler,  however,  on  account  of  his  miigovemment  was  deserted  hr 
most  ol  ihe  leading  nobles,  and  with  the  exception  ol  Himpiliil 
the  whole  kingdom  came  Into  the  hands  of  Cynewulf.  Sigebcrlil. 
after  putting  lo  death  the  last  of  the  princes  who  remiiiKd 
[jutblul  to  him,  was  driven  inlo  exile  and  subsequently  murdned; 
but  vengeance  was  aiicrwatdi  taken  on  Cynewulf  by  bii  brotlet 
Cyneheard.  Cynewulf  was  succeeded  in  786  by  Berbiric,  *kv 
married  Eadburg,  daughter  ol  the  Mercian  king  Ofii.  Ha 
ioleni  and  murderous  conduct  led  10  (he  king's  death  in  tot; 


!T  kings.     Berhiric 


!o[qi 

.  succeeded  by  Ecgbecht  (gi),  tbe 
cruel  event  oi  wnose  reign  was  Ihe  overthrow  of  (he  >1(reiBa 
king  Beornwulf  in  Sij,  which  led  (o  ihe  esiabltahntni  of  Wot 
Saxon  supremacy  and  lo  the  anoexaiion  by  Weoei  o(  Snau. 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex. 

£lhe1wull  (f.>.).  «n  of  Ecgbetht,  lucceeded  to  the  ihnac  ol 
Wesiei  a(  his  father's  death  in  iji,  while  the  eastern  prei-inccs 
went  to  his  ion  or  brother  .Cthcl^an.  A  similar  divismi  uat 
place  on  jEthdwulTi  deolh  between  hit  two  tons  £lbeltiald 
and  ^ibelbeiht,  hut  on  the  death  of  the  former  [n  Sjl  jCthd- 
berht  united  Ihe  whole  in  lus  own  hands,  his  younger  bnthrrs 
£ihelred  and  Alfred  renouncing  their  daima  jCihclbnbl  was 
succeeded  in  86;  by  .Clhelred,  and  the  latler  by  Alfred  hi  St'- 
This  was  ihe  period  of  tbe  great  Dtitisb  invuion  wtuch  culouDHal 


WEST,  B.— WESTBORO 


in  the  mbmlnion  Of  Gullinira  Id  S;S.     Sfaoitly  ailnwinli  [be 

lElhctred    aQxpIed    AUnd'i  OVBrlotdlhip.     By    SS£    Allnd' 
■utfaolitr  wu  admittnl  in  kU  Ibe  provinceg  ol  Engluid  Hhicb 
trcTC  not  undCT  Danish  nile.     From  ibis  tima  onwards  U 
bislaiy  at  Wcssci  is  the  hisloiy  of  EsglaiuL 
Ki%t'  0/  Waut. 

7>B  (T»«) 


.Erh, 

cywHc  : 

M4 

JM  (c.  S7l) 

Si'ilii' 

pfefei 

Cn., 

Ccoloult.      . 

B<-rli 

cT^ih'    ■ 

&.!. 

SS:S 

«r!.. 

^.h' 

Cmwine 

foT"""*  : 

J,H.„„,. 

Alifl" 

Thcdjlnareth 

ithenin 

.   B]6> 


an 


lS9J-lBM)i  Btdf.  Hill.  £oJ,  a 

rptfocd.  1S96);  "AniulB  L 
Grrm.  jWU.  lii.  501-W8  (H 
Alfrrd.  cdilFd  by  W.  H.  Steve 

Wnr.  BEHJAMni  (lyjS-iSio).  Entlisb  bislorical  and 
portnit -painter.  »u  bom  on  tbc  10th  ol  October  173S,  at 
Spriogfirld.  Pennsylvania,  of  aa  -old  Qualier  family  from 
Boclingbainihire.  When  a  boy  ol  tevcD  he  tiegan  to  abow 
bit  inclinations  to  lit.  According  to  a  veU-knowti  atoty,  he 
wu  sitting  by  the  cradle  gf  bis  ■ijler'a  child.  Matching  lu  >bep, 
arben  the  infant  happened  to  imile  in  its  dreams,  and,  amick 
■ilb  iti  beauty,  young  Benjamin  got  came  paper,  and  drew  il* 
portnit.  The  career  thus  begun  was  prosecuted  amid  many 
diflicultiea;  but  bis  pencKiince  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  settled  in  Philadelphia  a>  a  portrai' 
painter.  Alter  two  years  he  removed  to  New  York,  wbei 
he  pracliseii  his  piofcssion  with  considerable  succeas.  la  1760. 
Ihrough  the  assiilancB  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete his  artistic  education  by  a  viiil  to  Italy,  where  be  remained 
BeaHy  threeyean.  Here  he  acquired  reputation,  and  was  elected 
■  member  of  the  piindpa]  acidemia  of  Italy.  On  the  eipiry 
of  bis  Italian  visit  he  setlled  in  London  as  an  tustoriol  painter. 
His  soccesa  was  not  long  doubtful.  George  III,  took  him  under 
hb  special  patroDige;  and  coramis^ni  Bowed  in  upon  bim 
fnim  an  quartets.  In  1768  he  was  one  of  the  four  artists  who 
submiited  to  the  Ling  the  pLin  for  a  royal  academy,  of  which 
be  was  one  ol  ibe  earliest  members;  and  in  1 771  be  wta  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  king.  He  devoted  his  attention  mainly 
to  the  painting  of  large  pictures  on  historical  and  religious 
iDb  jens,  conceived,  as  be  believed.  In  the  style  of  Ibe  old  maatcn, 
and  eiecutcd  with  great  care  and  much  taste.  So  high  did  be 
stand  in  public  favour  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldi, 
in  i-gi,  be  was  elected  his  successor  as  president  of  Ibe  Royal 
Academy,  an  oKce  which  he  bdd  for  twenty-eight  yeaia.  In 
iSoi  be  Uwk  advantage  of  the  opportunity  aSorded  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  10  visit  Paris,  and  in^KCt  tbe  magnilicent 
adlectian  of  tbe  maaierpieces  ol  art,  piUaged  from  the  gallery 
of  almost  every  capital  in  Europe,  which  then  adorned  the 
Louvre.  On  his  return  to  Loadoa  be  devoted  himself  anew 
to  the  labonn  of  his  profcs»on,  which  were,  however,  somewhat 
broken  it)  upon  by  quarrels  with  some  of  tbe  membeia  of  the 
Royal  Acsdeniy.  In  1S04  he  resigned  hia  office,  but  an  all  but 
Biujumousrequest  that  be  should  return  to  tbe  chair  induced  bim 
to  reCAil  his  resignation.  Time  did  not  at  all  weaken  tbe  energy 
with  which  he  laboured  at  his  easel.  When  sixty-five  he  painted 
one  of  hia  largest  works,  "  Christ  healing  the  Sick."  Thia  was 
orig]  Dally  designed  to  be  presented  to  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia, 
to  aaiist  in  erecting  a  hospital.  On  its  complltioti  it  was  eibibited 
in  Lundoo  to  immense  crowds,  and  wu  purchased  by  tbe  British 
IntiiiuLion  for  3000  guineas.  West  sending  a  replica  to  PhlU- 
delphia.  His  subsequent  works  were  nearly  all  or 
piad  scak  n  tbe  picture  which  ' 
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An  aecouni  of  Wen't  life  wai  publiihed  by  Calt  IJTit  Pratrrii  sf 
Cnius,  tei6|.  St*  al«  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Baii  of  llii  ArliiU 
(N.Y.,  IMS). 

WEST.  mCHOLAS  (1461-1533),  English  bishop  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Putney,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  14S3.  He  was 
soon  ordained  and  appointed  rector  of  Egglescliffe,  Durham, 
receiving  a  little  later  two  other  living  and  becoming  chaplain 
to  King  Henry  VU.  In  1509  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  dean 
of  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  151s  be  waa  elected 
bishop  of  Ely.  West's  long  and  successful  career  as  a  diph>- 
mitisi  began  in  ijoi  through  hit  friendship  with  Richard  Foi, 
bishop  ol  Durham.  In  tbe  intereala  of  Henry  VII.  he  visited 
Ibe  German  king  Maiimilian  I.  and  George,  duke  of  Saiony; 
in  1S06  he  negotiated  an  important  commercial  treaty  ¥iith 
Flanders,  and  be  attempted  to  arrange  marriages  betireen  the 
king's  daughter  Mary  and  the  future  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
between  the  king  hims^  and  Charles's  sister  Margaret.  By 
Henry  VIH.  West  waa  sent  many  limes  to  Scotland  and  to 
France.  Occupied  mainly  during  |he  years  ijis  and  1J14  with 
journeys  to  snd  from  Scotland,  he  visited  Louis  XII.  of  France 

In  ijij  also  he  arranged  a  defensive  treaty  between  Enghmd 
and  France,  and  he  waa  principally  responsible  lor  treaties 
concluded  betwecsi  the  two  countries  in  t^ifl  and  1515,  and  at 
oiher  times.  He  waa  trusted  and  employed  on  pecaonat  matters 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died  on  the  sSth  of  April  isjj.  The 
'  ishop  built  two  beautiful  cbapels,  one  in  Putney  church  and 
the  other  in  Ely  cathedral,  where  be  is  buried. 

WESTAUL,  RICHARD  (i7«S-iS3a),  English  subject  painter, 
was  bom  in  Hertford  in  Ij6s,  of  a  Norwich  family.  In  1779 
m,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  on  silver, 
.  .  began  to  study  in  the  schools  ol  tbe  Royal 
Academy.  He  painted  "  Esau  seeking  Jacob's  Blessing," 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gcnng  to  Execution  "  and  other  hisloticid 
subjects  in  water-colour,  and  some  good  portraits  in  tbe  same 
medium,  but  he  is  mainly  known  aa  >  book-illustrator.  He 
produced  five  subjects  for  tbe  Shakespeare  Callciy,  illustrated 
an  edition  of  Milton,  eiecuted  a  very  popular  series  of  illustra- 
s  to  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book,  uid  designed  plates  for 
lerous  other  works.  In  iSoS  he  published  a  poem,  A  Day 
in  Sfrinf,  Illustrated  by  hia  own  pcncQ.     His  designs  are  ratber 

be  Roysl  Academy  in  1791.  and  a  full  member  in  1794:  and 
luring  hii  later  yeara  he  wis  a  pensioner  of  the  Academy, 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  TS36.  Hia  brother.  William 
Westell,  A.R.A.  (i78i-i8jo),landscapepainler,iB  mainly  known 

VBITBORO,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
.S.A.,  about  IS  m  £.  ol  Worcester.  Pop.  (1890)  3195;  (i«oo} 
loo  (iii7bdng  foreign-bom);  (1905,  sUte  census)  5378;  ('9io) 
.  14S.  Westboro  la  served  by  the  Boston  k  Albany  railway  and 
by  inlerurban  electric  lines.  Area,  about  11  aq.  m.  It  his  a 
public  hbrary,  which  has  belonged  10  the  township  since  1857; 
and  here  are  the  Lyman  School  for  Boyi,  a  atate  industrial 
(opened  in  ift86  and  succeeding  a  stale  rerorm  school 
opened  in  iSit).  and  the  Westboro  Insane  Hospital  (homoeapaihic, 
1EE4),  which  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Sute  Board 
if  Insanity,  There  are  mannfactures  ol  boots  and  shoes,  straw 
ind  leather  goods,  carpets,  &c,  Westboro  was  tbe  birthplace 
if  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  tbe  cotton  gin.  The  first  seittemcni 
lere  was  made  about  i6jg  in  a  part  of  Marlboro  called  Chauncy 
(becauae  of  a  grant  of  $00  aoB  here  to  Cbai^ca  Chauncy,  president 
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of  Harvard  College,  made  in  1659  and  revoked  in  x66o  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts) .  In  x  7 1 7  this  part  of  Marlboro, 
with  other  lands,  was  erected  into  the  township  of  Westboro, 
to  which  parts  of  Sutton  (1728),  Shrewsbury  (1762  and  1793) 
.  and  Upton  (1763)  were  subsequently  annexed,  and  from  which 
Northboro  was  separated  in  1766. 

WEST  BROMWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  6  m.  N.W. 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  59,538,  (1901)  65,175.  The  appearance 
of  the  town,  like  its  growth  as  an  industrial  centre  of  the  Black 
Country,  is  modem.  It  is,  however,  of  ancient  origin;  thus  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  formerly  St  Qemcnt,  was  given  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  convent  of  Worcester,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  priors 
of  Sandwell,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  Decorated  period,  the  present 
structure  (1873)  following  their  plan.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town  hall  (1875),  the  Institute  (x886),  providing  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art,  under  the  corporation  since  1894,  the 
free  library  (1874)  and  law-courts  (1891).  The  picturesque 
Oak  House,  of  the  x6th  century,  was  opened  as  a  museum  and 
art  gallery  in  1898.  Among  schools  is  one  for  pauper  children 
in  which  engineering,  baking,  qMuIe-husbandry,  &c.,  are  taught. 
Sandwell  Hall,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth,  con- 
tains a  school  for  daughters  of  deigymen,  &c.  The  house, 
standing  in  pleasant  wooded  grounds,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Sandwell,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
There  are  Parities  founded  by  the  families  of  Stanley  and 
Whorwood  (X613  and  x6x4).  Daitmouth  Park  is  a  recreation 
ground  of  about  60  acres;  others  are  Farley,  Kenwick  and  Hill 
Top  Park.  Numerous  mines  woric  the  exteasive  coalfields, 
which  include  a  thirty-foot  seam.  There  are  large  iron  and  brass 
foundries  and  smelting  furnaces,  and  malting  and  brickmaking 
are  carried  on.  The  pariiamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  5860  acres. 

WESTBROOK,  a  city  of  Cumberiand  county,  Mabe,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Presumpscot  river,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Portluid.  Pop.  (1890) 
6633,  (1900)  7283  (1673  foreign-born),  (1910)  828X.  It  is 
served  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railways. 
In  Wcstbrook  are  the  Walker  Memorial  Library  (1894)  and  the 
Warren  Library  (1879).  1*he  river  provides  water-power,  and 
among  the  manufactures  are  paper,  silks,  cotton  goods,  &c.  In 
X814  Wcstbrook  was  separated  from  Falmouth  and  incorporated 
as  a  township  under  the  name  of  Stroudwater,  and  in  X815  the 
present  luunc  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wcst- 
brook,, who  had  distingubhed  himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians. 
In  X871  Deering,  now  a  part  of  Portland,  was  taken  from  the 
township.  A  dty  charter  was  granted  to  Wcstbrook  in  1889 
and  adopted  in  1891. 

WESTBURY,  RICHARD  BBTHELL,  xsr  Babon  (X800-X873), 
brd  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard 
Bethell,  and  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Wilts.  Taking  a  high  degree 
at  Oxford  in  181 8,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College. 
In  1823  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  On 
attaining  the  dignity  of  queen's  counsel  in  1840  he  rapidly  took 
the  foremost  place  at  the  Chancery  bar  and  was  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  in  1851.  His  most 
important  public  service  was  the  reform  of  the  then  existing  mode 
of  legal  education,  a  reform  which  ensured  that  students  before 
call  to  the  bar  should  have  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  the  subject  which  they  were  to  profess.  In  X851  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  continued  to 
sit,  first  as  member  for  Aylesbury,  then  as  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  h'berals,  he  became  solidtor-general  in  1852  and  attorney- 
general  in  X856  and  again  in  1859.  On  June  26,  x86x,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Campbell,  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Westbury  of  Westbury, 
county  Wilts.  The  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  set  on  foot  the 
compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  whole  law,  but  for  various  reasons 
this  became  impracticable.  The  conclusion  of  his  tenure  of  the 
dianceUorship  was  unfortunately  marked  by  events  which. 


although  they  did  not  render  penonal  conuptioik  inqiNitabk  ts 
him,  inade  it  evident  that  he  had  acted  with  some  ianty  sad 
want  of  caution.  Owing  to  the  reception  by  iwitiamftir  of 
reports  of  committees  nominated  to  consider  tbedrcumsUoco 
of  certain  appointments  in  the  Leeds  Bankraptcy  Couzt,  as  vdl 
as  the  granting  a  pension  to  a  Mr  Leonard  Edmunds,  a  dok 
in  the  patent  office,. and  a  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  the  lord 
chancellor  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  resign  his  office,  vhid 
he  accordingly  did  on  the  5th  of  July  X865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Cranworth.  After  his  resignation  he  continued  to  take 
part  in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  fxivy 
coimdl  untU  his  death.  In  X872  he  was  <4>pointed  arbttntor 
under  the  European  Assurance  Sodety  Act  1872,  and  his  jodf- 
ments  in  that  capadty  have  been  cdlectcd  and  puUishedby 
Mr  F.  S.  Reilly.  As  a  writer  on  law  he  made  no  mark,  and  few 
of  his  dedaions  take  the  highest  Judicial  rank.  Pethaps  tbe 
best  known  is  the  judgment  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judidal 
committee  of  the  privy  council  in  X863  against  the  heretiol 
character  of  certain  extracts  from  the  well-known  puUicslioB 
Essays  and  Rmews,  His  prindpai  legislative  achievements  were 
the  passhig  of  the  Divorce  Act  X857,  and  of  the  Land  Ktgaltsj 
Act  1862  (generally  known  as  Lord  Wcstbury's  Act),  the  Utter 
of  which  in  practice  proved  a  failure.  What  chiefly  distinguished 
Lord  Westbury  was  the  possession  of  a  certain  sarcastic  haaoiir; 
and  numerous  are  the  stories,  authentic  and  apocryphal,  of  its 
exerdse.  In  fact,  he  and  Mr  Justice  Maule  fill  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Sydney  Smith»  convenient  names  to  whom  "  good 
things  "  nuiy  be  attributed.  Lord  Westbury  died  on  the  20U1  of 
July  1873,  within  a  day  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilbcrforce,  his 
special  antagonist  in  debate. 

See  Life  of  Lord  Westbury  by  T.  A.  Naah. 

WESTBURY,  an  urban  distria  in  the  Westbury  pariiamn>tiiy 
divison  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  river  Bisa,  a  small  tributirf 
of  the  Lower  Avon.  Pop.  (x9ox)  3305.  It  b  95I  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  Ues  within  3  n. 
of  the  Somerset  border,  sheltered  on  the  east  by  the  high  taUdand 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  All  Saints*  church  is  Norman  and  later,  Kith 
a  magnificent  nave.  In  the  south  transept  stands  a  monuinenl 
to  Sir  James  Ley,  earl  of  Marlborough  and  president  of  the 
council  in  x629;  the  "  good  earl "  addressed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Milton.  A  chained  black-letter  copy  of  Erasmus*  **  Pan- 
phrase  of  the  New  Testament  *'  is  preserved  in  tbe  sooth  diipeL 
In  the  suburb  of  Westbury  Ldgh  is  the  "  Palace  Garden,"  a 
moated  site  said  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  in  Saxon  times. 

Westbury  {Westberief  Westburi)  figures  in  Domesday  as  a 
manor  held  by  the  king.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  11. 
to  Reginald  de  Pavely  in  xi  72-1x73,  and  from  then  onu-ardt 
passed  through  various  families  untfl  in  x8xo  it  was  purckastd 
by  Sir  M.  M.  Lopez  from  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  A  post  mote  was 
held  for  Westbury  in  X361-1362,  but  the  eaxliest  mentkm  of  the 
town  as  a  borough  occurs  in  X442-X443.  The  charter  of  incorpon- 
tion  is  lost  (tradition  says  it  was  burnt),  and  the  town  possesses  no 
other  charter.  The  title  of  the  corporation  was  "  Mayor  sad 
Burgesses  of  Westbury,*'  and  it  consisted  of  a  mayw,  recorder 
and  13  capital  burgesses.  The  borough  returned  two  meiDbers 
to  parliament  from  X448.  In  X832  the  number  was  reduced  to 
one,  and  in  X885  the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
county.  In  X252  Henry  III.  granted  to  Walter  de  Pavdy  a 
yearly  fair  for  three  days  from  October  31,  and  &  wcdily  market 
on  Friday.  Henxy  VI.  in  X460  grant^  three  fairs  ycariy  for 
three  days  from  April  33,  Whit  Monday  and  September  ij 
respectively,  and  a  market  on  Thursdays.  In  1835  the  naycr'i 
fair  was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor'i  at 
Easter.  In  X875  a  yearly  sheep  fair  took  place  on  the  fint 
Tuesday  in  September  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  Easter  and  Whit 
Monday;  in  1888  on  the  first  Tuesday  m  September  and  00  tbe 
24th  of  that  month;  the  former  still  exists.  In  1673  there 
was  a  market  on  Friday,  in  X835  a  nominal  one  on  Tuesday 
and  after  X875  it  ceased.  During  the  x8th  and  X9th  centuries 
there  was  a  con«derable  trade  in  malt,  bricks,  tiles  and  ck>tb. 
The  last,  once  the  most  extciwve,  has  now  sinik  into 
cance,  while  the  others  exist  also  oiily  on  a  small  scaki 
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U  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  about  20  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890)  8oa8;  (1900)  9534,  of  whom  566  were  foreign-born 
and  X  777  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  1X1767.  West  Chester 
is  secved  directly  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  railways  and  by  an  interurban  electric 
line  to  Philadelphia;  electric  lines  connect  with  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  Lenape,  4  m.  to  the  south-west,  and  at  Coatesville, 
xo  m.  to  the  west.  The  borough  lies  about  450  ft.  above  sea-level 
in  an  undulating  country.  At  West  Chester  are  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School  (1871),  the  Darlington  Seminary  (non- 
sectarian;  for  girls),  founded  in  X85X  by  Smedley  Darlington 
(X827-X899;  principal  of  the  school  in  i8sx-i86i  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  X887-X891),  the  Friends'  Graded  School 
and  the  Friends'  (Orthodox)  Select  School.  There  are  fine 
botanical  gardens  in  Marshall  Square.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  a  county  court  house  (i  847-1 848),  a  county  jail  and  a 
county  hospital  (X892-X893),  the  public  library  and  a  large 
Y.M.CA.  building,  the  colonial  Turk's  Head  Hotel  here  has 
been  so  called  since  X768  and  was  probably  first  c^ned  in  1762. 
West  Chester  is  in  a  farming  country  with  important  market- 
gardens  and  dairy  farms;  among  its  manufactures  are  dairy 
implements,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  and  carriage 
and  wagon  materials.  The  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued 
at  $2,x3x,x85.  Hiere  are  several  large  ntursery  farms  here. 
West  Chester  was  first  settled  in  X7X3,  succeeded  Chester  as  the 
county-seat  in  X784~X786,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
X  788  and  as  a  borough  in  1 799.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  about  7  m.  S.  of  West 
Chester  on  the  xith  of  September  X777,  and  on  the  20th  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  with  a  small  force,  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  the  British  at  Paoli,  about  8  m.  N.E. 

WESTCOTT.  BROOKE  FOSS  (1825-1901),  English  divine 
and  bishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  on  the  X2th  of  January  1825 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  His  father,  Frederick 
Brooke  Westcott,  was  a  botanist  of  some  distinction.  Westcott 
was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.  school,  Birmingham,  under 
James  Prince  Lee,  where  he  formed  his  friendship  with  Joseph 
Barber  Lightfoot  (f  .tr.).  In  1844  Westcott  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He>took^ir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  a  Gr^  ode  in  X846  and  X847,  the  Members'  Prize 
for  a  Latin  essay  in  1847  as  an  undergraduate  and  in  1849  as 
a  bachelor.  He  took  his  degree  in  January  1848,  obtaining 
double-firsf  honours.  In  mathematics  he  was  twenty-fourth 
wrangler^  Isaac  Todhunter  being  senior.  In  classics  he  was 
senior,  being  bracketed  with  C.  B.  Scott,  afterwards  headmaster 
of  Westminster.  After  obtaining  his  degree,  Westcott  remained 
for  four  yean  in  residence  at  Trinity.  In  1849  he  obtained 
his  felloKRship;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest  by  his  old  headmaster,  Prince  Lee,  now  bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  time  spent  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to  most 
strenuous  study.  He  took  pupils;  and  among  his  pupils  there 
were  reading  with  him,  almost  at  the  same  time,  his  school 
friend  Lightfoot  and  two  other  men  who  became  his  attached 
and  lifelong  friends,  E.  W.  Benson  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort  (gq.v.).  The 
inspiring  influence  of  Westcott's  intense  enthusiasm  left  its 
mark  upon  these  three  distinguished  men;  they  regarded  him 
not  only  as  their  friend  and  counsellor,  but  as  in  an  especial 
degree  tbdr  t^^Jier  and  oracle.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  philosophical,  patristic  and  historical  studies,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  would  throw  bis  strength  into  New 
Testament  work.  In  X851  he  published  his  Norrisian  prize 
esisay  with  the  title  Elements  of  the  Cosfiel  Harmony. 

In  1853  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  married  Miss  Whithard.  He  prosecuted  his  school 
work  with  characteristic  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  combining 
with  his  school  duties  an  enormous  amount  both  of  theological 
research  and  of  literary  activity.  He  worked  at  Harrow  for 
nearly  twenty  years  under  Dr  C.  J.  Vaughan  and  Dr  Montagu 
Butler,  but  while  he  was  always  conspicuously  successful  in 
inspiring  a  few  senior  boys  with  something  of  his  own  inteUectual 
and  moral  enthusiasm,  he  was  never  in  the  same  measure  capable 


of  maintaining  discipline  among  large  numbers.  The  writings 
which  he  produced  at  this  period  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  modern  English  theological  scholarship.  In  X855 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon,  which,  frequently  revised  and  expanded,  became  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  subject.  In  1859  there  appeared 
his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospd  Miracles.  In  i860  he  expanded 
his  Norrisian  essay  into  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Cospds, 
a  work  remarkable  for  insight  and  minuteness  of  study,  as  well 
as  for  reverential  treatment  combined  with  considerable  freedom 
from  traditional  lines.  Westcott's  work  for  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  BiUe,  notably  his  articles  on  "  Canon,"  "  Maccabees," 
"  Vulgate,"  entailed  most  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  led  to  the  composition  of  his  subsequent  valuable  popular 
books,  The  Bible  in  the  Church  (1864)  and  a  History  of  the  English 
Bible  (X869).  To  the  same  period  belongs  The  Gospd  of  the 
Resurrection  (1866).  As  a  piece  of  consecutive  reasoning  upon  a 
fundamental  Christian  doctrine  it  deservedly  attracted  great 
attention.  Its  width  of  view  and  its  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  historical  sdence  and  pure  reason  were  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  Westcott's  mode  of  discussing  a  theological  question. 
At  the  time  when  the  book  appeared  hi$  method  of  apologetio 
showed  both  courage  and  originality,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
work  is  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  the  style. 

In  X865  he  took  his  B.D.,  and  in  X870  his  D.D.  He  received 
in  later  years  the  honorary  degrees  ai  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1881) 
and  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  (1883).  In  1868  Westcott  was 
appointed  examining  chaplain  by  Bishop  Connor  Magee  (of 
Peterborough) ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  canonry 
at  Peterborough,  which  necessitate  his  leaving  Harrow.  For 
a  time  he  contemplated  with  eagerness  the  idea  of  a  renovated 
cathedral  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  to  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  the  diocese.  But  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Lightfoot,  who  was  then  Hulsean 
professor,  declining  to  become  a  candidate  himself,  insisted  upon 
Westcott's  standing  for  the  post.  It  was  due  to  Lightfoot's 
support  almost  as  much  as  to  his  own  great  merits  that  Westcott 
was  elected  to  the  chair  on  the  ist  of  November  1870.  This  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  life.  He  now  occupied  a  great  position 
for  which  he  was  supremely  fitted,  and  at  a  juncture  in  the 
reform  of  univessity  studies  when  a  theologian  of  liberal  views, 
but  universally  respected  for  his  massive  learning  and  his  devout 
and  single-minded  character,  would  enjoy  a  unique  opporttmity 
for  usefulness.  Supported  by  his  friends  Lightfoot  and  Hort, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  new  work  with  extraordinary  energy. 
He  deliberately  sacrificed  many  of  the  social  privileges  of  a 
university  career  in  order  that  his  studies  might  be  more  con- 
tinuous and  that  he  might  see  more  of  the  younger  men.  His 
lectures  were  generally  on  Biblical  subjects.  His  Commentaries 
on  St  John's  Gospel  (1881),  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1889) 
and  the  Epistles  of  Si  John  (1883)  resulted  from  his  public 
lectures.  One  of  his  most  valuable  works,  The  Gospd  of  Life 
(1892),  a  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  incorporated  the  materids 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  more  private  and 
esoteric  lectures  delivered  on  week-day  evenings.  The  work 
of  lecturing  was  an  intense  strain  to  him,  but  its  influence  was 
immense:  to  attend  one  of  Westcott's  lectures — even  to  watch 
him  lectiuing — was  an  experience  which  lifted  and  solemnized 
many  a  man  to  whom  the  references  to  Origen  or  Rupert  of 
Deutz  were  almost  ludicrously  unintelligible.  Between  the 
years  1870  and  x88x  Westcott  was  also  continually  engaged  in 
work  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  simultaneously, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  text  in  conjunction  with  Hort.  The 
years  in  which  Westcott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort  could  thus  meet 
frequently  and  naturally  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  in  which 
they  were  all  three  so  deeply  engrossed  formed  a  happy  and 
privileged  period  in  their  lives.  In  the  year  x88i  there  appeared 
the  famous  Westcott  and  Hort  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
upon  which  had  been  expended  nearly  thirty  years  of  incessant 
labour.  The  reforms  in  the  regtilations  for  degrees  in  divinity, 
the  formation  and  first  revision  of  the  new  theological  tripos^ 
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ihe  ininguntbD  of  llie  Cambridge  minion  to  Ddhl,  the  inMilu- 

lien  of  the  Church  Sodely  (toi  the  diacuision  Of  theolagical 
and  ecdaiutiail  quHiioiis  by  the  ygungu  men),  the  meetingi 
for  the  divinity  faculEy,  the  DrganicaiiDD  of  the  new  Divinity 
School  uid  Library  and,  litec,  the  insLilutioQ  of  the  Cambridge 
Cletgy  TriiDing  School,  were  alJ,  in  a  very  rnd  degree,  llic  result 
o(  Wolcotfi  energy  and  infiuence  u  regiui  profesior.  "To  Ihii 
Ibt  thoidd  also  be  added  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  prclimiaary 
exvninalion  for  candidates  for  holy  ordcn,  with  which  he  was 
from  the  first  most  closely  identified.  The  luciess  of  this  very 
useful  scheme  was  due  chiefly  to  his  sedulous  interest  and  h^p. 
The  departure  of  Lightfool  lo  the  see  of  Duiham  in  1879 
wa)  a  great  blow  to  Westcott.  Kevertheless  it  resulted  In  bring- 
ing him  into  still  greater  prominence.  He  was  compelled  to 
lake  the  lead  in  maltcis  where  Lightfool 's  more  practical  nature 
had  previously  beea  predominoal.  la  1SJ3  Westcott  waselccled 
lo  a  proteSMrial  feilomhip  tt  King's.  Shortly  aflerwards, 
having  previously  resigned  bi<  ooonry  at  Feterbonnigh,  be  was 
appointed  by  the  crowa  to  a  canonry  at  Westrainiter,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  fj« mining  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Benson.  His  little  edition  of  the  Farapafli  Piaila  (1870), 
antaged  for  the  use  of  choirs,  and  his  admirable  lectures  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  entitled  Hiilerit  FaUk  (tSij),  are  reminiscences 
of  his  vacations  spent  at  Peterborough.  He  held  his  cononry 
at  Westminster  in  conjunction  with  the  regius  professorship, 
~  In  of  the  joint  work  was  very  heavy,  and  th<  ' 
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wrought  to  bear  upon  ! 


Ihe  labours  of  the  Etdcsiastical  Courts  Comi 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  a  member,  added  to  his  burden. 

Preaching  at  the  Abbey  give  him  a  valued  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  social  questions.  His  sermons  were  generally  portions 
of  a  series;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  volumes  Chrisltti 
Cmiummaur  (18S6)  and  Sxial  AsptcU  tj  Ckrislianily  (rSg;). 

In  March  1&90  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  there 
to  fallow  in  the  steps  of  his  beloved  friend  Lightfool,  who  had 
died  in  December  18S9.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  tst  of  May 
at  Westminster  Abbey  by  Archbishop  lliompaan  (of  York), 
Hon  being  the  preacher,  and  enthroned  at  Durham  cathedral 
on  the  rjth  of  May.  The  change  of  work  and  surroundings 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  But  the  sudden  immenion 
in  the  practical  administration  of  a  northern  diocoe  gave  hira 
new  strength.  He  surprised  the  wtsld,  which  hod  supposed 
him  to  be  a  recluse  and  a  mystic,  by  the  practical  interest  he 
took  in  the  mining  popularion  of  Durham  and  in  the  great 
•hipping  and  artisan  industrii 


to  the  c 


men  in  th 
nfidence 


_  s  strangely  "  f 

thoughtful,  vehement  and  affectii 
tocaUtheattentionoftheChurch  to  the  religious  aspect  of  social 
questions  was  a  special  note  in  his  public  utterances.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  co-oper?tivc  movement.  He  was 
praciicaUy  the  founder  of  Ihe  Cbrislian  Sodsl  Union.  H 
continually  inusted  upon  the  necessily  of  ptomollng  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions,  sod  he  gladly  gave  four  of  bis  sons  for  th 
work  of  the  Church  in  India.  His  energy  was  remaikabl 
the  very  end.  But  during  the  last  two  or  tjiree  years  o  his 
life  he  aged  considerably.  His  wife,  wbo  had  been  for  some  years 
an  invalid,  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  iStb  of  May  loor,  andb 
deditated  to  her  memory  his  liit  book,  Lastmsfrem  Work  (roo 
He  preached  a  farewell  sermon  to  the  miners  b  Duriiam  cathedral 

sbon,  sudden  iSneas,  and  he  paased  away  on  Ibe  >;tb  of  Jul 

Westcott  was  no  narrow  specialist-  He  had  the  keenest  t 
of  poetry,  rausfcand  an.  He  was  himself  no  mean  draughtsman 
and  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  taken  orders  he  would 
have  become  an  ardutect.  His  literary  sympathies  were  wid 
He  would  never  tire  of  praising  Euripides,  while  few  men  had 
^ven  such  minute  study  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Browmng 
He  followed  with  ddight  the  development     -      -      -      - 


slodie*  at  Cambridge.  He  qiarcd  «  . 
widen  the  basis  of  his  thought.  Thus 
vacation  to  the  careful  analy^  of  Comte'i  FcliliiiK  fmlix. 
He  studied  assiduously  Tit  Samd  Bsali  cflit  £01/,  and  eiimil; 
contended  that  do  systematic  view  of  Cbrisliaitity  could  ilcni 
to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  other  religions.  Tike  outside  mild 
was  wont  to  reprd  him  as  a  mystic;  and  the  mystical,  «r 
sacramental,  view  of  life  enters,  it  is  true,  very  lai^y  iaio 
his  leaching.  He  had  in  this  reelect  many  points  of  sioiilazily 
with  the  Cambridge  Pbtonists  of  the  tyth  century,  and  vitli 
F,  D.  Maurice,  for  whom  he  had  profound  regard.  But  in  oths 
respects  he  waa  very  practical;  and  his  strength  od  will,  hh 
leamiTig  and  his  force  of  character  nude  him  reaQy  msstrrfd 
io  influence  wherever  the  subject  under  discussion  was  U  vrim 
moment.  He  was  *  strong  supporter  of  Chun±  nform.  espeoily 
in  the  direction  of  obtaining  larger  powers  fot  the  laity. 
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ruth,  will  be  hUed  with 
owards  the  embodiment 


small — which  they  indude; 


y  strife.    Hedc 


of  right  opinion.    Partial  views  allnrt 
Jk  frannent  of  truth — be  it  great  at 
the  work  of  the  thcolociii 


e,  it  is 


ctthe£i 


■-  lia 


emptory  and  eidusivc 
place  beside  it  to  divergent  eipositions;  but  ihb  show  ol  dor- 
nc9s  and  power  is  deady  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  tn-*^'*^ 
conviction  that  tbe  whole  truth  is  far  greater  than  our  individul 
minds.  He  who  believes  that  every  judgment  on  the  highot 
matters  different  from  his  own  is  simply  a  beiesy  must  have  s 
mean  idea  of  the  faith;  and  while  the  qualifications,  tbe  resem, 
the  lingering  sympathies  of  the  real  student  moke  him  in  miay 
cases  a  poor  controversialist,  it  may  be  said  that  a  mere  <ae- 
troversialisl  cannot  be  a  real  theologian  "  (L«imr  Jnm  K'nl, 
pp.  84-85).  His  theological  work  was  always  distiagmshcd  by 
the  iJace  which  be  assigned  to  Divine  Revelatico  in  Hctf 
Scripture  and  in  the  teaching  of  history.  His  own  studies  hin 
largely  contributed  in  England  to  tbe  better  undvstandiDCof  ihc 
doctrines  of  tbe  Resurrection  and  tbe  IncamatiDa.  His  ■nL 
in  conjunction  with  Hon  upon  tbe  Greek  text  of  the  New  Tea>- 
n>ent  will  endure  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieverrtaits  of  En^bh 
Biblical  criticism.  Tbe  principles  which  are  "r'-'--'  in  Hirt'i 
introduction  to  the  ten  had  been  arrived  at  after  years  ol  elshK- 
atc  investigation  and  continual  atrrespondcncc  and  dbcUMina 
between  the  two  friends.  The  place  which  it  almost  at  once  tat 
among  scientific  scboUin  ia  Great  Britain  and  tfamvbsel 
Europe  was  a  recogni  f  tbe  great  advance  whkh  it  rqire- 

sen  ed  m  tbe  use  and  classification  of  andent  auibaritie&  His 
commentaries  rank  w  h  Ligbtloot's  as  tbe  best  type  of  Bibbol 
■**B**"  prod  fed  by  tbe  En^ish  Qiurcfa  In  the  i^flh  centory. 

wi  t  ''Sni  ^^c\am~^iKM''^1i^C^ 

HaUy^  rta  Cam  •(  f    '   ~       — " — 


^r^i 


'    Us)  i  fie  'Biik  ^% 
irrrawm    (lUC);    CMlN«- 

iiali  <■  U.  JUirltu  iff.  ^ 

(891):  OwniKMIarymHrMtiMla^S 
laOt  Kurt  Liri  (lOa):  JbAfiH^Ik 
11  {ram  Uu  MoHf '    —— — 


Wark  {W). 
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a  towmbfp  of  WaJilngtm  annty,  Rhov 
nd,  U  S.A  in  the  emene  S.W.  part  of  Uie  state,  ahoai 
n.  S  S.W       Ptovideace.  separatcid  fmn  Connecticot  « 
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o(  the  tomahip  abo.  Pop.  (xSgo)  6813,  (1900)  7541,  (1788 
bong  (ordgo-bora  and  1S5  negroes),  (1905,  state  census)  8381, 
(19x0)  8696.  Area,  about  31  sq.  m.  Westerly  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Haztfoxd  raOway,  and  by  interurban 
dectiic  lines  connecting  with  Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn. 
The  township  includes  several  small  villages,  connected  by 
electric  railways,  the  best  known  being  Watch  Hill,  which  hu 
fine  sea-bathii^  Laiger  villages  axe  Westerly,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small 
vessds)  on  the  Pawcatuck  river,  and  Niantic,  in  the  north- 
eastern port  of  the  township.  Jn.  Westerly  there  is  a  public 
library  (X894),  with  33,333  volumes  in  X909.  Beyond  Watch 
WSJL  Foist  on  the  S.\^.  point  of  an  L-shaped  peninsula,  running 
first  W.  and  then  N.,  is  Napatree  Point,  on  which  is  Fort  Mans- 
fidd,  commanding  Uie  N.E.  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  towndiip  is  the  centre  of  the  granite  ixuiustxy  of  the  state; 
the  quarries  axe  near  the  villages  of  Westerly  and  Niantic.  The 
gxanite  h  of  three  kinds:  white  statuary  granite,  a  qiiartz 
monronite,  with  a  fine  even-grained  texture,  used  extensively  for 
monuments;  blue  granite,  also  a  quartz  monzonite  and  also  much 
used  for  monuments;  and  red  granite,  a  biotlte  granite,  reddish 
grey  in  oc^ur  and  rather  coarse  in  texture,  used  for  buildings.^ 
Among  the  manufactures  axe  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  thread 
and  printing  presses.  The  water  supply  is  from  artesian  wells. 
The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  i66x,  and  the  township 
was  oisanized  in  1669,  when  the  present  name  was  adoptnl 
instead  <rf  the  Indian  Misquamicut  (meaning  "salmon")  by 
which  it  had  been  called.  In  1686  the  name  was  changed  to 
Haversham,  but  in  1689  the  present  name  was  restored. 

See  Frederic  I>ent»on,  Westerly  and  its  Witnesses,  for  Tvo  Hundred 
end  Fifty  Years,  1626-1876  (Providence,  R.L,  1878). 

WESRRHAlOf,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (d.  1794),  French 
g»eral,  was  bom  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  At  an  eariy  age  he 
entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  but  soon  left  the  service  and  went  to 
Paris.  He  embraced  enthusiasticaUyKhe  ideas  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  1790  became  ureSttf  of  the  municipality  of  Haguenau. 
After  a  diort  imprisoimient  on  a  charge  of  inciting  imeutes  at 
Haguenau,  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Danton  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  the 
xoth  of  August  X793.  He  accompanied  Dumouriez  on  his  cam* 
poigia  and  assisted  him  in  his  n^jotiations  with  the  Austrians, 
being  arrested  as  an  accomplice  after  the  general's  defection. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  proving  his  innocence,  and  was  sent 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  into  La  Vendue,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  courage,  by  the 
audacity  of  his  manoravres,  and  by  his  severe  treatment  of  the 
insurgents.  After  suffering  a  defeat  at  Ch&tillon,  he  vanquished 
the  Vend£ans  at  Beaupr&iu,  Laval,  Granville  and  Baug6,  and 
in  December  1793  annihilated  their  army  at  Le  Mans  and 
Savenay.  He  was  then  summoned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  pro- 
scribed with  the  Dantonist  party  and  executed  on  the  s^  of 

April  1794. 
Sec  P.  HoO,  Ncs  tjbutnnx  alsaciens  . . .  WeOermann  (StrasBburg, 

i90o)»  

WBRBM  AU8TRAUA,  a  British  colonial  state,  forming 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  (For  Map,  see  Aus- 
TKAUA.)  This  portion  ef  Australia  lies  to  the  west  of  x39^  £. 
long.,  formi&g  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whcJe;  it 
has  an  area  of  1,060,000  sq.  m.,  is  1400  ixl  in  length  and  850 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  ooast-line  of  3500  m.  It  is  divided  into 
five  district»--CeDtral,  Central  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North 
and  KimbCTley.  The  Ontial  or  settled  district,  in  the  south- 
west, is  divided  into  twenty-six  counties.  Apart  from  the  coast 
lands,  the  map  presents  almost  a  blank,  as  the  major  portion  is 
practically  a  dry  waste  of  st<me  and  sand,  relieved  by  a  few 
shallow  salt  lakes.  The  rivets  of  the  south  are  small — the  Black- 
wood being  the  most  considerable.  To  the  north  of  this  are  the 
Murray,  the  well-known  Swan,  the  Moore,  the  Greenough  and 
the  Murchison.  The  last  is  400  m.  long.  Shark's  Bay  receives 
the  Gascoyne  (300  nu  long),  with  its  tributary  the  Lyons. 

■  !We  T.  N.  Dale,  The  Chief  Commercial  Granites  of  Massachusetts, 
Hew  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  (Washington,  1908),  BuUetin 
J54  of  the  United  States  (Geological  Survey. 


Stin  farther  north,  where  the  coast  trends  eastward,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ashburton,  the  Forteaqie  and  the  De  Grey. 
Kimberley  district  to  the  north-east  has  some  fine  streams — the 
Fitzroy  and  Ord  and  their  tributaries,  on  some  of  which  (the 
Mary,  Elvira,  &c.)  are  the  goldfields,  350  m.  south  of  Cambridge 
Gulf.  The  Darling  mountain  range  is  in  the  south-west,  Mount 
William  reaching  3000  ft.;  in  the  same  quarter  are  Toolbnmup 
(3341  ft.),  Ellen's  Peak  (3430),  and  the  Stirling  and  Victoria 
ranges.  Gardner  and  Moresby  are  flat-topped  ranges.  Mount 
Elizabeth  rises  behind  Perth.  Hampton  tableland  overlooks  the 
Bight.  In  the  north-west  are  Motmt  Bruce  (4000  ft.),  Augustus 
(35S0),  Dalgaranger  (3100),  Barlee,  Pyrton  and  the  Capricorn 
range.  Kimberley  has  the  King  Leopold,  M'Clintock,  Albert 
Edward,  Hardxnan,  (Geikie,  Napier,  Lubbock,  Oscar,  Mueller 
and  St  George  ranges.  The  lake  district  of  the  interior  is  in  the 
Gibson  and  Victoria  deserts  from  34°  to  33^  S.  The  lakes  receive 
the  trifling  drainage  of  that  low  region.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
salt  from  the  presence  of  saline  marL 

Ceetogy. — ^The  main  mass  of  Westralia  consists  of  a  vast  block  of 
Archean  rocks,  which  forms  the  whole  df  the  western  half  of  the 
Australian  continent.  The  rocks  form  a  plateau,  which  faces  the 
coast,  in  a  series  <^  scarps,  usually  a  short  distance  inland.  The 
edge  of  this  plateau  is  separated  from  the  Southern  Ocean  by  the 
Nullarbor  limestones,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Buht; 
but  they  gradually  become  narrower  to  the  west;  and  the  Archean 
rocks  rcttcn  the  ooost  at  Port  Dempster  and  to  the  east  of  Esperance 
Bay.  Thence  the  southern  bounoary  of  the  Archean  rocks  extends 
due  west,  while  the  coast  trends  southward,  and  is  separated  by  a 
belt  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  deposits;  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  granitic  rocks  at  King  George  Sound  and  Albany  may  be 
due  to  an  outlier  of  the  Archean  tableland.  Along  the  western 
coast,  the  scarp  of  the  Archean  plateau  forms  the  ueAing  Range 
behind  Perth.  Further  north,  behind  Shark's  Bay,  the  pbteau 
recedes  from  the  coast,  and  trends  north-westward  through  the 
HamiAeisley  Mountains  and  the  highlands  of  Pilbarra.  The 
Archean  rocks  underlie  the  Kimberley  Goldfidd;  but  they  are 
separated  from  the  main  Archean  plateau  to  the  south  J^  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  extend  up  the  basin  of  the  Fitsroy 
river  and  form  the  King  Leopoki  and  Oscar  Ranges. 

The  Archean  rocks  are  of  most  interest  from  the  auriferous  lodes 
which  occur  in  them.  The  Archean  rocks  of  the  area  between  the 
Darling  Range  and  the  goldfidd  of  Coolgardie  were  classified  by 
H.  P.  woodward  into  six  parallel  belts,  running  northward  and 
southward,  but  with  a  slight  trend  to  the  west.  The  westernmost 
belt  consists  of  clay  slates,  quartrites  and  schists,  and  is  traversed 
by  dykes  of  diorite  and  fclstone;  the  belt  forms  the  western  foot 
of  the  Archean  plateau,  along  the  edge  of  the  coastal  plain.  The 
second  belt  consists  of  -gneisses  and  schists,  and  forms  the  western 
part  of  the  Archean  plateau.  Its  chief  mineral  deposit  is  tin,  in 
the  Green-bushes  tin-field,  and  various  other  minerals,  such  as 
rraphite  and  asbestos.  Then  follows  a  wide  belt  of  granitic  rocks; 
It  has  no  permanent  surface  water  and  is  bare  of  minerals,  and, 
therefore,  formed  for  a  long  time  an  effective  barrier  to  the  settle- 
ment or  prospecting  of  the  country  to  the  east.  This  granitic  band 
ends  to  the  east  in  the  first  auriferous  belt,  which  extends  from  the 
Phillips  river,  on  the  southern  coast,,  to  Southern  Cross,  on  the  Perth 
to  Kalgoorlie  railway:  thence  it  goes  through  Mount  Magnet,  Lake 
Austin  and  the  Murcltkon  Goldneld  at  Nanninc,  and  tmough  the 
Peak  Goldfield  to  the  heads  of  the  Gascoyne  and  Ashburton  rivers. 
To  the  east  of  this  belt  is  a  barren  band  of  nanites  and  gneisses, 
succeeded  again  eastward  by  the  second  auriferous  belt,  including 
the  chief  eoldfields  of  Westralia.  They  begin  on  the  south  with  the 
Dundas  uoldfidd.  and  the  mining  centre  of  Norseman;  then  to 
the  north  follow  the  goldfields  of  Kalgoorlie,  with  ito  Goklen  Mile  at 
Boulder,  and  the  now  less  important  field  of  Coolgardie.  This  line 
continues  thence  through  the  goldfields  of  Leonora  and  Mount 
Margaret,  and  reappears  behind  the  western  coast  in  the  Pilbana 
Goldneld.  The  roues  of  the  goldfields  consist  of  amphobolite^schists 
and  other  basic  schists,  traversed  by  dykes  of  granite,  diorite  and 
porphyrite,  with  some  peridotiteSb  Some  of  the  amphibolitcs  have 
been  crushed  and  then  silidficd  into  jasperoids,  so  that  they  much 
resemble  altered  solimcntary  slates. 

The  Palaeozoic  group  is  represented  by  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the 
Kimberley  Goldfidd.  which  have  yielded  OleneUus  forresti.  There 
appear  to  be  no  certain  representatives  of  the  Ordovician  system; 
while  the  Silurian  is  represented  in  the  King  Leopold  Range  of 
Kimberley,  and,  according  to  H.  P.  Woodward,  in  the  contorted, 
unfossillilerous  ouartzites  and  shales  of  the  Stirling  Range,  north  of 
Albany.  The  Upper  Palaeozoic  b  well  represented  by  an  area  of 
some  30OO  sq.  m.  of  Devonian  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  m 
the  Kimberley  district,  and  by  the  Carboniferous  system  including 
both  a  lower,  marine  type,  and  an  upper,  terrestrial  type.  The  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestones  occur  in  the  Napier.  Oscar  and  Geikie 
Ranges  of  Kimberiey,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Gascoyne  river,  where 
they  contain  the  glacial  deposits  discovered  by  Gibb-Maitlanciy 
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between  the  Wooramel  and  Minilya  riveiB.  The  upper  and  terrettrial 
type  of  the  Carboniferous  include  sandstonca  with  Stigmaria  and 
Leptdodendron  in  the  Kimberley  district,  and  the  coab  of  the  Irwin 
coalfield,  the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  the  interstratification  of  the 
coal  scams  with  beds  containing  Producltu  stAqtadratus,  Cyrtina 
carhonaria  and  AvicviopecUu  subauinguelineatus.  The  Mcsozoic 
roclci  were  discovered  in  1861,  ana  their  chief  outcrop  is  alone  the 
western  coast  plains  of  Wcstralia  between  Getaldton  and  I^h. 
They  have  been  pierced  by  many  bores  put  down  for  artesian  wells. 
The  fossils  bdicate  a  Lower  Jurassic  age ;  and,  accordin|^  to  Ethcridge, 
some  of  the  fossils  are  Lower  Cretaceous.  The  Colbe  coalfield,  to 
the  east  of  Bunbury,  is  generally  regarded  as  Mesozoic  Its  coal  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  contains  on  an 
average  of  34  analyses  1177%  of  moisture,  and  8*6a%  of 
ash.  According  to  Etheridge  its  age  is  Permo-Cwrboniferous.  The 
Kainozoic  rocln  include  the  manne  limestones  in  the  Nullarbor 
Plains  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  whence  they 
extend  inland  for  150  m.  They  have  no  surface  water,  but  the  rain- 
fall in  this  d^ict  nourishes  artesian  wells.  The  occurrence  of 
marine  Kainozoic  beds  under  the  western  coastal  plain  is  proved 
by  the  bores,  as  at  Carnarvon,  where  they  appear  to  tie  over  1000  ft. 
in  thickness.  The  coastal  region  also  includes  sheets  of  day  and 
sandstone,  with  deposits  of  brown  coal  as  on  the  Fitzgerala  river 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Gaaroyne.  The 
Archean  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  by  wide  sheets  of  sub- 
aerial  and  lacustrine  deposits,  which  have  accumulated  in  the  basins 
and  river  valleys.  They  include  mottled  days,  lateritic  ironstones 
and  congloroeiates.  In  pbusea  the  materials  have  been  roughly 
assorted  by  river  action,  as  in  the  deep  lead  of  Kanowna.  The  clays 
conuin  the  bones  of  the  Diprotodon,  so  that  they  are  probably  of 
Upper  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  age.  The  Kainozoic  volcanic  penod 
01  Australia  is  represented  by  the  basalts  of  Bunbury  and  Black 
Point,  east  of  Flinders  Bay. 

A  bibliography  of  Westralian  geology  has  been  issued  by  Maitland, 
Bulletin  C^l.  Survey,  No.  i,  1898.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  pvcn  by  Maitland,  Bulletin  8, 
No.  4,  1900.  pp.  7-23,  also  issued  in  the  Year-book  of  Western 
Australia.  The  main  literature  of  the  geology  of  Westralia  is  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Mines  De- 
partment. A  general  account  of  the  gold-mining  has  been  given 
by  A.  G.  Chancton,  1902;  and  also  by  Donald  Cbrk.  Australian 
Mining  and  MetaUurey  (1904)-  (J-  W.  G.) 

Flora. — Judged  by  its  vegetable  forms,  Western  Australia  would 
seem  to  be  older  than  eastern  Australia,  South  Australia  bcin^  of 
intermediate  age.  Indian  relations  appear  on  the  northern  side, 
and  South  African  on  the  western.  There  are  fewer  Antarctic  and 
Polynesian  representatives  than  in  the  eastern  colonies.  European 
forms  are  extremely  scarce.  Compared  with  the  other  side  of 
Australia,  a  third  of  the  genera  on  the  south-west  is  almost  wanting 
in  the  south-east.  In  the  latter,  55,.  having  more  than  ten  species 
each,  have  1260  species;  but  the  former  has  as  many  in  55  of  its 
80  genera.  Of  those  55,  36  are  wanting  in  the  south-east,  and  17 
are  absolutely  peculiar.  There  are  fewer  natural  orders  and  senera 
westward,  but  more  species.  Baron  von  Mflller  declared  that 
"  nearly  half  of  the  whole  veeetation  of  the  Australian  continent  has 
been  traced  to  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Western  Australian 
territory."  He  includes  9  Malvaceae,  6  Euphorbiaceae,  2  Rubiaoeae, 
9  Proteaceae,  47  Lcguminosae,  10  Myrtaceae,  12  Compocitae, 
5  Labiatae,6  Cyperaceae,  lA  Convolvulaceae,  16  Giamineae,  3 
Filices,  10  Amaranthaceae.  Yet  over  500  of  its  tropical  species 
are  identified  with  those  of  India  or  Indian  islands.  While  seven- 
tenths  of  the  orders  reach  their  maximum  south-west,  three-tenths 
do  so  south-east.  Cypress  pines  abound  in  the  north,  and  ordinAi^ 
pines  in  Rottncst  Island.  Sandalwood  (Santalum  cygnorum)  is 
exported.  The  gouty  stem  baobab  {Adansonia)  b  in  the  tropics. 
XaHthorrkoea,the  grass  tree,  abounds  m  sandy  districts.  Mangrove 
bark  yields  a  purple  tan.  Palms  and  zamias  begin  in  the  north- 
west. The  Melaleuca  Ltucadendron  is  the  paperbark  tree  of  settlers. 
The  rigid-leafed  Banksia  is  known  as  the  honeysuckle.  Casuarinae 
are  the  he  and  she  oaks  of  colonists,  and  the  Exocarpus  is  their 
cherry  tree.  Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  distinguish  the  south-west; 
and  the  deserts  are  all  ablaze  with  flowers  after  a  fall  of  rain. 
Poison  plants  are  generally  showy  Leguminosae,  Sida  and  the 
Castrolobium.  ,  «   .     rv# 

The  timber  trees  of  the  south-west  are  almost  unequalled.  Of 
the  Eucalyptt,  the  jarrah  or  mahocany,  E.  marnnaia,  is  first  for 
value.  It  runs  over  five  dcerees  of  btitude,  and  its  wood  resists 
the  teredo  and  the  ant.  Sir  Malcolm  Fraaer  assigns  14.000  sq.  m. 
to  the  janah.  10,000  to  E.  viminalis,  2300  to  the  karri  (£.  colossea 
or  £.  dioersicolor),  2400  to  York  gum  (JE.  loxopkleba),  800  to  the  red 
gum  (E.  calophylia)  and  soo  to  tuart  or  native  pear  (fi.  gompho- 
cephala).  Not  much  good  wood  is  got  within  20  m.  of  the  coast. 
The  coachbuilder's  coorup  rises  over  300  ft.  Morrel  furnishes  good 
timber  and  rich  oil.  An  ever-increasing  trade  is  done  in  the  timber 
of  the  south-western  foresu. 

fatffia.— Among  the  mammals  are  the  Macropus  gtganteus,  M. 
irma,  M.  dama,  M.  hrackyurus,  Lagorckesta  fauuUus,  BeUongta 
penuUlata,  Phalangisia  vulpecula,  Pseudoekirus  cooki,  Dasyurus 
geoffroyi,  Tarstpes  rostratus,  Ani€ckinus  apicalis,  Perameles  obesula, 
PtramcUs  myosurus,  Myrmecobius  Jascialus.    Fossil  forms  partake 


of  the  existiiur  marsupial  character,  Dipniodcm  beiaf  aQied  te  ike 
wombat  and  Kangaroo.  Nail-bearuig  kannroos  are  ia  the  aortlb- 
wcst ;  the  banded  one,  size  of  a  rabbit,  is  on  Shark's  Bay.  NocterBa! 
phalangers  live  in  holes  of  trees  or  in  the  ground.  Canuveroo 
Pkascogalae  are  found  in  south-west.  There  are  three  kinds  <A 
wombat.  The  rock-loving  marsupial  Ospkramlgr  ia  only  in  tW 
north-east,  and  PerawuUs  bougatnmlM  at  Shark's  Bay.  Thr 
dalgyte  or  PetrogaU  lagolis  is  at  Swan  river  and  Hypsiprywamx  is 
the  south.  The  colony  has  only  two  species  of  wallaoies  to  fire  is 
New  South  Wales.  The  Halmaimrus  of  the  Abrolhoa  is  a  sort  «f 
wallaby;avery  elegant  q>ecies  is  18  in.  long.  The  pretty  Drsanns. 
6  in.  long,  lives  on  stamens  and  nectar,  like  the  Tanipes,  bavior  a 
brush  at  the  tip  of  its  tongue;  its  tafl  bprehcnsile.  The  hare-uxe 
Lagorchestes  fasciatus  is  a  great  leaper.  The  HataUiis  of  the  ioceriar 
has  nests  in  trees.  Beaver  rats  and  other  small  rodents  are  traafak- 
some,  and  bats  are  numerous.  The  dingo  is  the  viU  dcv.  The 
platypus  {Qmitkorlnmckus)  and  the  EcUdma  are  the  only  rams  of 
the  MOHolremata,  The  seal,  whak  and  dugong  occur  in  toe  adjaoeat 
seas. 

The  west  b  not  00  rich  as  the  east  of  Austxalta  in  birds.  Ussy 
forms  are  absent  and  others  but  pooriy  represented,  tbough  s(»e 
are  peculiar  to  the  west.  The  timbered  south-west  baa  the  greatcit 
variety  of  birds,  which  are  scarce  enough  in  the  dry  and  trecka 
interior.  Of  lizards  the  west  has  xa  geneni  not  found  in  eaiten 
Australia.  Of  snakes  there  are  but  15  spedes  to  3  ia  Tasmania 
and  31  in  New  South  Wales.  While  the  ppisonoua  aorta  are  2  to  i 
in  the  east,  they  are  3  to  i  in  the  west.  The  turtle  is  obtained  as 
an  article  of  food.  The  freshwater  fishes  are  not  all  like  those  of 
the  east.  They  include  the  mullet,  snapper,  ring  fish,  guard  fist, 
bonita,  lock  cod,  shark,  saw  fish,  parrot  fish  and  cobbter.  L'ndrr 
the  head  of  fisheries  may  be  mentioned  the  peaii  oyster,  which  it 
dived  for  by  natives  at  shark's  Bay;  the  trepang  or  b(kfae-de>-iBcr 
is  also  met  with  in  the  north.  Insects  are  well  represented,  espcrially 
Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Hemiptera  and  Diptcia. 

Climate. — ^With  little  or  no  cold  anywhere,  the  heat  of  sobumt 
over  the  whole  area  is  considerable.  Western  Australia  differs 
from  the  country  to  the  east  in  having  no  extensive  langcs  to  ooOed 
vapour,  while  the  trade  winds  bk>w  <m  the  dry  land  instead  of  froa 
the  ocean ;  for  these  two  reasons  the  climate  is  very  dry.  Thunder- 
storms  often  supply  almost  the  only  rainfall  in  the  interkv.  The 
south-western  comer,-  the  scat  of  settlements,  is  the  only  portioB 
where  rains  can  be  depended  on  for  cultivation;  but  even  there  few 

E laces  have  a  rainfall  of  40  in.  As  one  goes  northward  the  moimire 
ssens.  The  north-west  and  all  the  coast  along  to  Kino^crley,  with 
most  of  that  district,  suffer  much  from  drynesa.  The  Dorth-«s« 
comes  in  summer  within  the  sphere  of  the  north-west  monspons. 
though  just  over  the  low  coast-range  few  showers  are  knows.  Tbe 
south  coast,  exposed  to  polar  breezes,  with  uninterrupted  sea.  has 
to  endure  len^ithened  droughts.  In  the  Swan  river  quarter  the 
rainfall  is  in  wmter,  being  brotight  by  north-west  winds,  uid  snamcr 
days  have  little  moisture.  While  the  south  wind  cxxms  the  settkd 
region,  it  comes  over  the  parched  interior  to  the  Darthern  had*. 
The  hot  wind  of  Swan  river  is  from  the  east  and  north-east;  but  k 
is  from  the  south  in  summer  to  Kimberley  and  the  north-weit.  la 
one  season  the  land  breeze  is  hot,  in  another  oool,  but  alwavv  dry. 

The  dimate  of  Perth  is  typical  of  the  aouth-wcsteni  dntxKta. 
There  are  two  distinct  seasons,  the  winter  and  tbe  samoicr.  The 
winter  commences  somewhat  abruptly,  being  ushered  ia  by  harf 
rains;  it  begins  usually  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Asril  «r 
later  than  the  miodle  <^  May,  and  continues  until  towards  ae  end 
of  October.  The  winters  are,  as  a  rule,  very  mild,  but  there  u  mmt 
cold  weather  in  July  and  August,  and  though  tlwre  is  little  at  the 
coast,  frost  b  not  uncommon  inland.  The  sununer  is  heiakkd  bjr 
an  occasional  hot  day  in  October,  in  November  the  weather  beooncs 
settled  and  continues  warm  until  the  end  of  March.  In  the  foer 
months,  December  to  March,  the  maximum  temperature  ia  the  shade 
exceeds  90*  on  an  average  on  37  days,  but  as  a  rule  the  heat  docs 
not  last  k>ng,  the  evenings  and  nights  bciag  tempered  by  a  cast 
breeze. 

In  the  interior  the  dimate  resembles  that  of  tbe  south-west  n 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  two  seasons  only.  The  winter,  hoaever. 
has  much  leas  rain  than  on  the  coast,  and  isoold,  dear  and  fandng 
The  summer  is,  as  a  rule,  hot,  but  b  tempered  ia  the  soath  by 
occasional  oool  changes,  though  unrelieved  as  the  tropic  u  ap- 
proached. Within  the  tropks  there  are  two  seaaoaa,  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  The  wet  season  is  most  unpleasant,  the  teaqieratafe 
rardy  falling  bek>w  100";  the  dry  aeaaon,  which  bats  fren  Aori 
to  November,  b  usually  fine,  dear  and  caha.  The  avenge  laialsl 
at  Perth  b  34  in.  falling  on  no  days;  the  aiean  maxaamaa  tcmpeia- 
ture  is  74*9^  and  the  minimum  54-8*;  at  Cocjaardie  the  mesa 
maximum  is  77*8*  and  the  mean  minimum  S>*4  ;  at  WyndhaiB. 
on  the  north-west  coast,  the  mean  maximum  b  93-9*  and  the  niai- 
mum  75*4*. 

PopulalioH. — Population  made  veiy  tkm  bcrcaie  nodv  the 
old  conditions  o!  settlement,  and  efvcn  when  gold  was  disuvvciul 
in  1882  at  Kimbcflrley,  and  five  yean  later  at  YUgsn,  no  gitat 
impetus  was  g^ven  to  the  colony,  and  st  the  census  of  i8qx  the 
population  was  still  under  50,000.    Tbe  sensational  foU  fiadi 
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>t  C<wlgirdif  IB  189a,  how^vei,  had  >  mott  important  inflnence  in 
dimwing  popnlataon,  and  in  thrte  and  a  half  years  the  population 
was  doubled:  during  a  portion  of  this  time  the  rush  of  miners 
to  the  sold-fields  was  lo  great  as  to  be  reminiscent  of  tiie  ex- 
perience of  the  eastern  colonies  during  the  'fiftia*  At  the  end 
of  1905  the  population  was  354i779»  comprising  150^5  males 
and  104,284  females.  The  slowness  of  the  early  growth  and  the 
more  rapid  strides  of  later  years  will  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing ligiuvs:  pop.  (i860)  I5i397>  (1870)  25,0841  (x88o)  99,019, 
(1890)  46,390,  (1895)  xox,338,  (1901)  X94t8i39.  The  chief 
towns  of  Western  Australia  are:  Perth— the  capital— 56,000, 
Fremantk  33,008,  Kalgoorlie  6780,  Boulder  5658.  The  iwmber 
of  people  in  all  gold-field  towns  fluctuates  very  greatly.  Cool- 
gaxdie,  for  exampte,  was  returned  in  July  1894  as  having  within 
its  municipal  boundaries  12,000  people;  in  1905  it  had  only  3830. 

The  births  during  1905  numbered  7382  and  the  deaths  2709,  the 
rstesjwr  thouMuid  of  populatioa  being  respectively  30*30  and  10*83, 
•howuw  a  net  increment  of  19*47  per  1000.  In  the  period  1861- 
186s  the  birth-rate  was  39-07  per  xooo.  Between  1886  and  1890 
It  stood  at  36*88;  then  came  a  rapid  decline,  and  in  1896  was 
reached  die  low  level  of  22*67  per  looa  In  1904  the  rate  was 
30-34  per  xooo.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rates  has  Seen  a  common 
experience  of  all  the  Australian  states;  in  Western  Australia  it  was 
due  to  a  large  degree  to  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males.  In  x870  the  females  numbered  (^  %  of  the  males,  and  in 
1880  75%,  while  in  1893  the  proportion  was  only  45%.  The 
illegitiaiate  births  during  1905  were  4*19  %  of  the  total  births.  The 
dcath-ratet  which  in  1897  was  16*99  oer  1000,  has  steadily  declined 
in  recent  years.  The  large  influx  of  young  unmarried  men  in  the 
years  X894-1898  was  fcrilowed  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of 
single  women,  and  the  marriage-rates  increased  from  7  per  1000  in 
the  five  yean  1891-X89S  to  10*7  per  1000  in  1897.  In  1905  the  rate 
stood  at  the  more  normal  level  of  8'4|8.  Except  for  a  slight  influx 
of  population  in  the  three  yean  188S-1887,  due  to  the  gold  dis- 
coveries at  Kimberiey.  there  was  very  uttle  immigration  to  Westbfn 
Aastralia  prior  to  1891 ;  in  that  year,  however,  there  was  a  consider- 
able inpouriag  of  population  from  the  eastern  colonies,  notably 
from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  in  the  seven  yeara  which 
closed  with  1897  the  population  of  the  colony  gained  neariy  x  10,000 
by  immigratioo  alone.  In  1898  there  was  still  a  large  inflow  of 
pooulation,  but  the  outflow  was  also  great,  and  in  1898  and  the 
lodowing  year  the  two  streams  balanced  one  another;  but  1900 
of  6000,  and  1905  of  7617  gained  by  immigration. 


Western  Australia  is  the  most  sparsely  populated  of  all  the 
states;  only  the  coastal  fringe  and  the  gold-fields  show  any 
evidences  of  lettlement,  and  if  the  area  were  divided  amongst 
the  population  there  would  be  but  ten  persons  to  53  sq.  m. 
The  pt^polation  is  almost  ezcluttvdy  of  British  ori^o,  and  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  states  in  that  there  is  a  larger 
body  of  Australian-bom,  who  are' not  natives  of  the  colony 
itself.  About  45%  of  the  population  are  members  of  the 
Chuidi  of  England;  one-fourth  belong  to  other  Protestant 
denominationa,  and  one-fourth  are  Roman  Catholics. . 

AdwUmisiraiioii. — ^In  1890  Western  Australia,  up  to  that 
time  a  ciown  colony  administered  by  a  governor,  was  granted 
reaponsible  government.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  parliament  composed  of  two  Houses— a  Legislative  Council, 
whose  thirty  members  are  dected  for  six  yean,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  fifty  members,  elected  by  adtdt  suffrage  (men  and 
women).  As  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  Western  AustraUs 
tends  six  semtors  and  five  representatives  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. In  a  country  so  ^Mriely  lettled  municipal  government 
has  little  scope  for  operation. 

So  far  forty-four  municipalities  have  been  gasetted.  Besides 
the  nranidpetities  there  are  district  roads  boards,  dected  1^ 
the  ratepayers  of  their  respective  districts  to  take  charge  of  the 
formatioo,  construction  and  nudnteoance  of  the  pubUc  roads 
throoghoat  their  districts.  There  were  in  1905  ninety-four  such 
boards  in  existence.  Some  of  the  districts  are  of  enormous  sise: 
PQbam,  lor  example,  has  sn  area  of  14,356  sq.  m.;  Cool- 
gardie  North  has  75>968  sq.  m.;  Nullagine  has  90438  sq.  m., 
and  the  Upper  Gascoyne  has  x36,ooo  sq.  m.  Over  areas  so  vast 
little  effective  work  can  be  accomplished,  but  where  the  districts 
are  small  the  administration  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  munid- 
palities.  The  recdpts  from  rates  of  sll  local  districts  in  1905 
was  £104,760.  and  the  grants  by  the  government  £80,938,  making 
a  total  of  £185,698. 


EdmaHon. — Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory  upon  all  children 
over  six  years  and  under  fourteen  yean  of  age.  Instruction  is 
imparted  only  in  lecular  subjects,  but  the  law  allows  special  religious 
teaching  to  be  given  during  half  an  hour  each  day  by  clergymen  to 
children  of  their  owii  denomination.  Children  can  claim  free  educa- 
tion on  account  of  inability  to  pay  fees,  of  living  more  than  a 
mile  from  school,  or  of  having  attended  school  for  more  than  400 
half-days  during  the  preceding  year,-  The  stste  expended  in  1905 
£131  tS^^  on  ^blic  Instruction,  tne  great  bulk  of  which  was 
devoted  to  pninary  schools.  The  number  of  schools  supported  by 
the  sute  in  that  year  was  333,  the  teachen  numbered  888,  the 
net  enrolment  of  scholan  was  27,978,  and  the  averege  attendance 
23,703.  There  were  in  X90S  99  private  schools  with  350  teachen 
and  7353  scholan,  the  avenge  attendance  being  6x28. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  persons  arrested,  crime  is  more  prevalent 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia.  The  gold-fiekls  have  attracted 
some  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Australian  population; 
at  the  same  time  many  undestmble  persons  flocked  to  the  sute 
expectiiv  to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  movement  and  confusion  of  the 
gold  diggings.  These  latter  form  a  large  part  of  the  criminal 
population  of  the  state.  The  arresu  in  1905  numbered  X4.646, 
of  which  2x04  were  for  serious  offences;  so  that  for  every  thousand 
of  the  population  49  Were  arrested  for  trivial  and  8  for  serious 
crimes. 

f MMfue.— The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  settlement  on  the  gold- 
fields  of  a  large  populatbn,  for  the  most  part  conMimen  of  dutiable 
foods,  has  entirely  revolutionised  the  public  finances  of  the  state. 
,  n  1891  the  revenue  was  £|97>670,  that  is,  £10,  xss.  per  inhabiunt; 
in  X895  it  rose  to  £i,X25.94X,  or  £12,  los.  per  inhabitant;  and  in 
1897  to  £2,842,75X,  or  £20.  12s.  2d.  per  inhabitant.  For  1905  the 
figures  were  1316x5,340,  or  £14,  x8s.  sd.  per  inhabitant.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  in  X905  were:  customs  and  excise,  /i ,027,898; 
other  taxation.  £221.738;  milways,  £1,629,936;  pul>Uc  bnds 
(indudmg  mining).  £207.905;  all  other  sources,  £537^43.  The 
expenditure  has  nsen  with  the  revenue,  the  figures  Tor  1905  being 
£3,745,324,  equal  to  £x^,  9s.  2d.  per  head  of  population.  The  chief 
Items  of  expenditure  m  X905  were:  railway  working  expenses, 
£if>97>499;  public  works,  £^7.937;  interest  and  charges  upon 
^^f  w^'7<Hi  mmes,  (248496;  educatkm,  ix49.35>*  The 
pubbc  debt  is  of  oompamuvdy  recent  creation.  In  August  1872 
an  act  was  passed  authoririi^  the  raising  of  certain  sums  for  the 
construction  of  public  works;  in  t88i  the  amiount  owing  was  not 
more  than  £51 1,000.  and  in  X891  only  £1,6x3,000  or  £30.  5s.  8d.  per 
inhabitant;  from  the  year  last  named  the  indebtMness  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  1905  had  mounted  up  to 
£16.642,773,  a  sum  equal  to  £66,  xos.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  involving 
an  interest  charge  of  £574t4o6  or  £3,  5s*  xd.  per  inhabitant.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loans  were  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  milway 
extensk>»— the  expenditure  on  thb  iervke  at  the  middle  of  X900 
was  £9.618,070;  on  water  supply  and  sewenge  works,  £3,803.390; 
on  telegmphs  and  telephones.  £369,308;  on  harbour  and  nver 
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comprised  $7  permanent  artillerymen,  772  militia.  580  volunteers, 
and  2534  nfldnen-ra  total  of  3943.    The  ddence  of  the  state  is 


undertaken  by  the  f  ederel  government. 
J/tn<ra&.— -Gold-mining  is  the  main  industry,  and  in  1905  i6,Bx2 


to  £3,167,639  as  against-  £3/>so,M7  in  1904.  Up  to  1905  the  total 
recorded  mineral  production  of  Western  Austmlia  amounted  in 
value  to  £65,013409— cold  representing  £63.170,911  of  that  sum; 
while  £13.739,843  had  Seen  pmd  in  dividends. 

Western  Australia  renks  as  the  lar^t  gold  producer  of  the 
Australian  group.  Coal  u  worked  at  CoU^,  35  m.  E.  of  Bunbury: 
boring  opemtions  whkh  had  been  going  on  between  Grcenough  ami 
MuUewa  on  the  Gcmldton-Cue  nilway  line  were  discontinued  in 
t^o^,  the  bore  hole,  carried  to  a  depth  of  141 8  ft.  having  failed  to 
disclose  any  coal  seams.  The  export  <^  copper  in  1905  was  valued 
at  £16.366:  of  tin.  £86,840;  of  suver,  £44,378.  The  value  of  the 
coal  produced  in  that  year  was  £55,3X3. 

/ftawfner.^The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state  are  more 
restricted  than  those  of  the  eastern  states,  as  the  nlnfall  in  the 
southern  and  temperete  portion  does  not  extend  far  from  the  coast, 
and  the  land  where  the  fall  is  satisfactory  is  only  good  over  small 
areas.  The  area  cultivated  in  1871  was  53,000  acres;  in  x88x  it 
was  53,000  acres;  in  1891,  64,000  acres;  and  in  1905,  A67.133 
acres.  The  prindpal  crops  grown  in  the  year  last  named  were: 
wheat,  X95.071  acres;  oats,  15,713  acres;  hay.  134,906  acres. 
The  wheat  yield  was  ix*83  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  hay  crop  x*i3 
tonspcracre.  In i905thenumberof sheepdcpastuied was3,i30,7O3: 
cattle.  631.825;  horses,  97.397«  These  figures  show  an  increase  for 
all  classes  of  stock.  There  are  in  the  state  about  3000  camels. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  conuderebly  in  late  years.  In 
1871,  2fiOOflOO  B)  01  wool  were  exported;  in  1881.  4,100,000  lb;  in 
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railway.  14J  m.  In  lenglh.  oneof  the  iwd  trunk  liaei  in  private  I 
The  coet  of  amacrucluw  and  equippinf  Ihe  uate  nnei  opi 
traffic  in  190s  waa  £9,806458  \  the  eaminc*  for  that  ynr  anu 
10  (l.6ia.l>9,  the  working  rxpenaea  were  lij^taoi.  and  Ihc  net 
receipD  ]C354,IKi!  thia  rcprcacnta  a  return  a  3-61%  upon  the 

J°«fi  amd  rdcfnMr.— The  poetal  buiui^  ham  [inwn  enomiDuily 
•ince  the  gold  ducovcriet.  In  1903  there  wire  195  po*  ofic=  aa 
conpared  with  M  in  iByi.    In  Ibe  latter  yar  the  letteca  dc»Hiched 

in  1905  tbt  letten  and  poelcatda  totalled  11,107,000.  and  the  lim^ 
papcra  and  packet*  tuoo,ooo,  being  respeciLveJy  S3  and  59  per 
head  of  popiilatioo.  Tfaere  were  in  the  lame  year  iS3  tdegrapb 
[UtioiB,  tyig  m.  o(  line,  and  9637  a.  ai  telcgiapl]  wire  in  me,  while 
■h.  ~ijnibs^  of  tdegnuni  tent  and  received  worn  z  ,6u-597-  There 
..^_ 1,-_  ^.,__i hangea  and  4857  lelephanea  in  uae 

•  of  iHuc  ailh  109  branches  in 
e  [iabiiilie*  of  Iheae  banka  in  1904 
w  i6,399,30S;  the  note  circulation 
ing  inlentt  ill 473-61 6:  depouu 
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The  gold  and  lilvir  held  by  the  banka,  iiEliidu«  baUn  an 
£1,119404.  The  Hvingi  banka  are  diTKlly  caBnoOed  by  lie 
EDVcmmenl  and  aie  anarhed  10  the  po«  offictt:  is  1904  Iheie  >n 
M.87J  depnaiton  in  theae  banki  with  £1,079.764  ID  Ihdr  oedl- 
an  average  of  £j7.  iSa.  per  deporila-.  In  lilgi  Iben  woe  ailf 
3564  depoiitora  and  £46,181  at  credit 
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HitUry. — Both  Ihe  wcMeni  and  oonbcni  couu  ol  ihe  alatf 
aie  pretty  accurately  laid  down  on  mapi  laid  to  date  Enxa  i}w 
to  ijjo.  where  tbe  weaMd  aide  of  the  contineol  lenniiaia  U 
Cape  Leeuwen.  The  discovery  of  tbe  cnast  may  be  allribund 
to  FoTtupicse  and  Spanisb  navigatotSf  vho  were  in  the  us 
nortfawiid  ol  Aoilnlia  ai  early  ai  tjn.  Tbe  next  vism, 
nearly  a  ccDtuiy  later,  were  the  Dutch.  John  Edd  apkid 
Donhward  ia  1019,  and  Dr  Wtt  in  1618.  Tbe  "  Coldc  Zee- 
paaid"  in  i6>7  uiilcd  along  the  south  coast  (or  looo  bl,  Ik 


ritoiy  b> 


d  Nuy 


1644,  but  did  out  advance  far  on  the 
nateni  border.  Dampier  wai  oS  the  Dorth-weat  is  i6£e  and 
1696,  namioK  Shark'i  Bay.  VaoCDuver  entered  King  Gov 
Sound  in  1791.  Tbe  French,  under  D'Eotrecasieaoi.  wet  of 
Wcsletn  Australia  in  1791;  and  tbeir  conuoodore  Baodia,  if 
th»  "  Ctographe  "  and  "  Naturaliste,"  in  ttkil  and  iloi  sadt 
imporuot  ducoveriea  along  Ihe  wcsten  and  mnVwBHIB 
iborea.  Capiiln  Flinden  about  the  same  time  paid  ■  Till  u 
the  Sound,  and  ttu«d  Nuyt'i  Land  to  beyond  the  Sooh 
Australian  boundary.  Freydnel  vent  thither  in  lAiBi.  Captaia 
King  surveyed  the  northern  wslcn  between  iSiSaad  iRil 

The  earliest  scttlemenl  was  made  from  Port  Jackaon,  at  tht 
end  of  1815.  Owing  to  a  leu-  Ibst  the  Fnncb  might  occ^it 
King  George  Sound,  Major  Lockyer  cvried  tliilbeT  a  party  of 
convicta  and  loldien,  seventy-five  In  all,  and  took  formal  Biitd 
potieiaion,  though  Vancouver  bad  previously  done  ao.  Vet  Iht 
Dutch  had  knig  before  detlaied  New  Holland,  which  tha 
meant  only  the  weslem  portion  of  Australia,  to  be  IMch 
pioperly.  Tbia  convict  eilabUshment  relumed  to  Sydxy  a 
1S19.  In  1817  Captain  Stirling  wat  sot  to  report  i^ae  iht 
Swan  river,  and  hia  narrative  eidied  tuch  Intocst  in  E^bad 
as  to  lead  to  an  actual  free  settlement  at  tbe  Swan  river.  Captain 
Fremanile,  R.N.,  in  1S17  look  official  potaesioD  ol  tte  whnk 
couniry.  StiiUng'B  account  itimulated  the  emignlioa  aidoa 
nl  Sir  F.  Vincent,  and  Meun  Peel,  Macqueen,  Ac,  «4o  hmed 

10  occupy  land  in  Wciteni  Australia  proportionaM  to  tk 
capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  Ihey  deigalchcd 
Ihithcr.  In  this  way  Mr  Fed  had  a  grant  of  130,000  acrea,  aod 
Colonri  Latnur  of  103,000.  Captain  (afterwanls  Sir  Jamo] 
Stirling  wis  appointed  Ueutenant-govenior,  iniving  Jmic  1. 
1819.  The  people  were  scattered  on  large  grants,  Tbe  Usl 
waa  poor,  and  Ibe  forests  heavy;  provisioiB  were  at  larmnr 
pHcesi  and  many  left  (or  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town.  Tbeolben 
struggled  on,  finding  a  healthful  dimate,  and  a  injl  (avntriag 
fruits  and  vegHablts,  whilsl  their  (lock  graied  in  Ibe  mon  opa 
but  distant  quarters.  Tbe  overland  fouraey  of  Eyie  Inn 
Adelaide  to  King  Gecnge  Sound  in  1839-1840,  Ihiough  a  wairr. 
less  waate,  discouraged  iettlen;  but  Ciey'i  overiaait  nalk  in 
i8j8  from  Sbark>  Bay  U  Perth  tcvealed  fine  riven  and  good 
land  in  Victoria  district,  subsequenlly  occupied  by  farmcn. 
gmieis  and  mincn.  Tbe  diSciUtics  of  the  letlleta  bad  com- 
pelled thepi  to  seek  help  from  Ibe  British  lieasuiy,  in  Ihe  c^ir 
10  accipl  convicts.  These  c»me  in  1850;  but  iranapansiio' 
ceased  in  1868,  in  consequence  of  loud  protests  from  ihe  sibci 
cnloDiea. 
Tbe  progttitive  bistoiy  tA  Weaiem  Auilialia  may  be  mil! 
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It  was  still  the  day  of  small  things,  for  the  colony, 
tboo^  of  the  enonnous  extent  of  1,000,000  sq.  m.,  was  prac- 
tically anknown,  iu  resoaroes  were  restricted,  and  its  population 
scanty.  However,  a  beginning  was  then  made,  and  the  first 
Loan  BUI  to  raise  money  for  pushing  on  tdegiapha,  for  surveying 
Unes  of  projected  railways,  and  above  all  for  starting  ezpkffing 
eqwditions,  passed  the  Legislative  Covndl.  TIm  colony  was 
fortunate  In  possessing  two  brothers  of  the  best  practical  type 
<rf  explorer,  John  and  Alexander  Forrest.  The  object  of  their 
earliest  expeditions  was  to  find  more  land  available  for  pastoral 
or  agricnltnral  settlement.  Vast  distances  in  various  directions 
were  covered,  and  severe  hardships,  chiefly  from  want  of  water, 
undergone  l^  these  intrepid  pioneers.  Perh^is  the  most 
fanxMis  of  thcK  journeys  was  that  accomplished  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir)  John  Forrest  between  Euda  and  Adekdde  In  1870. 
Other  daontkas  ex|rioren — notably  Mr  Ernest  Giles,  the 
Gregorys  and  Mr  Austin — ^had  also  contributed  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  vast  territory,  and  the  state 
owes  and  gratefully  acknowledges  Its  debt  to  these  stalwart 
and  ^Jendid  pioaeen.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
anKHint  of  gold  which  had  been  found  in  the  eastern  colonies, 
pcindpaUy  in  \^oria,  all  these  explorers  had  carefully  ex- 
amined any  likdy  country  for  traces  of  gold,  it  was  not  until 
i88a  thai  the  government  geologist  reported  Indications  of 
auiiferous  country  in  the  lUmboley  district,  and  the  first 
payable  gold-field  was  shortly  afterwards  "  proclaimed  "  there. 
Frploring  expeditiotts  in  every  direction  were  then  started  both 
privately  anid  publicly,  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigour. 
^K^tliin  five  years  gold-fields  were  proclaimed  at  Yilgam,  about 
300  m.  to  the  east  of  Perth,  and  the  discovery  of  patches  of  rich 
aflnvial  gold  in  the  Pflbaria  district  quickly  followed,  but  the 
rash  for  the  Coolgardie  and  Kalgdorlie  gold-fields  did  not  begin 
ontii  1893. 

The  3fcar  1889  found  the  colony  on  the  eve  of  responsible 
government.  Two  years  before,  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Legislature  had  afi&rmed  the  principle  of  autonomy,  and  the 
general  dection  In  the  following  year  showed  still  more  plainly 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  for  the  self-govern- 
ment which  had  enabled  the  eastern  odonies  to  control  their  own 
affairs  successfully  for  thirty  years.  The  new  Legislative  Council 
of  1889  therefore  drafted  a  Constitution  Bil],  which  after  some 
discossaon  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Knutsford,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics.  This  Bill  was  dtdy  laid  before  the  Imperial 
Fariiament;  but  the  measure  was  then  rejected  by  that  assembly, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  vital  questions,.such  as  the 
oootrol  of  crown  lands,  the  scantiness  of  the  scattered  population, 
and  other  less  important  details.  However,  the  governor  of  that 
day,  Sir  Fkederick  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  constitutional  change  was  necessary  not  only  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  tlw  rapidly  growing  colony,  but  in  view 
of  the  larger  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  supported  the 
demands  (rf  the  Le^slature  in  every  possible  way.  A  dear  and 
able  statement  of  the  colonists'  case,  which  appeared  above  his 
signature  in  Tke  Times  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  helped  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject;  and  a  slightly 
modified  Constitution  Bill  having  been  passed  by  the  new 
Legislative  Council,  the  governor  and  two  members  of  the 
Legislature  (Sir  T.  C.  Campbdl  and  Mr  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C.)  were 
selected  to  proceed  to  Eng^d  as  delegates  to  explain  and  urge 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A 
select  committee,  with  Baron  de  Worms  as  chairman,  w^ 
appointed,  and  the  matter  was  carefully  considered;  with  the 
satisfactory  result  that  the  Bill  enabling  the  Queen  to  grant  a 
constitutkm  to  Western  Australia  passed  its  third  reading  m  the 
House  of  Commons  on  4th  July,  and  recdved  the  royal  assent  on 
K  5th  August  189a 

Since  then  the  colony  has  made  great  progress.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  who  was  for  ten  years  its  Premier,  brought  to  his  arduous 
task  not  onfy  administrative  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  but  a 
thorough  and  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  resources  of 
Che  vast  colony  over  so  much  of  which  he  had  travelled. 

For  a  VMg  time  the  advantages  of  Federation  were  not  so  apparent 


to  the  people  of  Western  Attttralia  as  to  those  of  the  eastern  ooloniea, 
and  although  Sir  John  Forrest  consistently  and  patiently  laboured  at 
every  opportunity  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  Bul  framed  by 
the  Pederal  Convention  which  had  hdo  its  sittings  since  1886  in 
Adelaide,  Sydney  and  Mdboume,  the  desire  to  fedmite  was  <^  slow 

Sx>wth.  Among  the  objections  was  the  feeling  that  so  far  as  Western 
ustralia  was  concerned  the  step  was  premature,  and  that  the 
colony  had  more  to  lose  than  gam  by  Federation.  This  applied 
chiefly  to  the  questions  of  tariff  and  free  trade,  and  to  the  loss  01  the 
individual  control  of  such  sources  of  revenue  as  customs,  postal  and 
tdegraph  services.  On  the  subject  of  ddence  there  could  be  but 
one  opmion,  in  favour  of  Federation,  but  that  was  hardly  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  fears  of  the  local  producer,  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  inotective  tariff.  Then  the  gokl-fields  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  made  into  a  separate  colony,  and  dthough  a  numerously 
signed  petition  to  that  effect  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen,  it  was 
r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  party  move,  and  did  not  prove  successful. 
StSi  there  was  great  hesiution  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  colonists 
of  Western  Australia  to  join  the  Commonwealth  without  recriving  a 
pledge  for  the  retention  of  their  own  customs  dues  for  five  years,  and 
early  in  1900  Sir  John  Forrest  made  a  personal  attempt  to  obtain 
this  concession  from  the  sister  governments.  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful,  as  was  Mr  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C,  who  in  the  same  year 
accompanied  the  ddegates  from  the  eastern  colonies  to  London,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  the  Enabling  Bill  of  certain 
reoommendatkms  of  the  sdect  committee  in  Perth.  Yet  as  a  whole 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  were  loyal  to  the  Federal  cause,  and 
therefore  it  was  considered  best  to  submit  the  Bill  to  a  referendum 
of  the  dectors,  when  a  majority  oS  over  a5,ooo  votes  decided  in 
favour  of  Federation,  as  the  Constitution  Act  provided  that  this 
state  should  have  the  ri^^ht  to  enact  her  own  tariff  as  asainst  the 
sister  states  for  the  desired  five  vears,  decreasing  annusiUy  at  the 
rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  01  the  original  duty  until  tne  whole 
disappeared.  (M.  A.  B.) 

WESTFIELD,  a  township  of  Hampden  county^  Massachusetts, 
U.S  A^  on  the  Westfidd  river,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Springfidd.  Pop. 
(1890)  9805;  (1900)  X 3,3 10  (2441  being  foreign-born);  (1905,  state 
census)  13,61  x;  (19x0)  16,044.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and 
is  connected  with  Springfidd,  Holyoke  and  Huntington  by  dectric 
lines.  The  township  lies  in  and  on  dther  side  of  a  deep  alluvial 
valley,  6-7  m.  long  from  east  to  west  and  3-3  m.  wide,  and 
indudes  the  large  village  of  Westfidd  and  the  small  villages  of 
East  Farms,  Mundale,  Middle  Farms,  Little  River,  West  Farms 
and  Wyben.  In  the  township  aro  the  Westfidd  State  Normal 
School  (1844),  the  Westfidd  Atheneum  (incorporated  in  1864), 
which  in  19x0  had  a  library  of  35,000  volumes,  and  the  Noble 
hospital  (i 893).  Westfidd  Academy,  a  famous  secondary  school, 
chartered  in  1793  and  opened  in  x8oo,  was  dosed  in  x866  and  its 
building  and  grounds  were  sold  in  1877  to  the  township  for  a 
public  high  school.  Woronoco  Park  (300  acres),  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township,  is  a  tract  of  great  natural  beauty.  West- 
field  manufactures  more  whips  than  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States,  the  factory  of  the  United  States  Whip  Company 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world;  this  industry  was  begun 
here  eariy  in  the  X9th  century.  Other  important  manufactures 
are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  paper,  thread  and 
bicydes.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  faaory  product  was  $s,8x8,x30, 
an  increase  of  31%  since  X900.  A  trading  post,. known  by  the 
Indian  name  Woronoco  (or  Woronoko),  was  established  here 
about  1640.  In  1669  the  township,  which  had  previously  been 
part  of  Springfield,  was  erected  under  its  present  name— it  was 
then  the  westernmost  township  in  Massachusetts.  Land  was 
added  to  it  in  17x3,  and  parts  were  taken. from  it  to  add  to 
Southwick  (1770  and  1779),  to  Montgomery  (1780),  to  Russell 
(x 792),  and  to  West  Springfield  (1802). 

See  James  C.  Greenough,  "  The  Town  of  Westfidd, "  in  vol.  ii. 
pp.  317-456)  of  A  Hisuiry  of  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts 
^  vols.,  1902),  edited  by  Alfred  M.  Copeland;  and  John  Alden, 
istory  of  Westfieid  (Sprmgfidd,  1831). 

WESTGATB-ON-SEA,  a  watermg-place  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
paxliamentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  3  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Margate  on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3738.  It  is  of  modern  growth  and  noted  for  its  healthy 
climate.  Facing  the  sea  there  are  gardens  and  promenades 
over  X  m.  in  length,  and  there  is  a  marine  drive  along  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  There  are  also  golf  links  and  other  appointments  of 
a.  popular  resort.  BnCHiNGTOif ,  immediately  to  the  west  (pop. 
2128).  is  also  a  growing  resort.    The  church  of  All  Saints  is 
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Perpendicular,  with  an  Early  English  tower,  and  contains  some 
interestim;  monuments. 

WEST  HAH,  a  municipal,  county,  and  parliamoitary  borough 
of  Essex,  England,  forming  an  eastward  suburb  of  London. 
Pop.  (1891)  204,903,  (iQox)  367,358.  The  parish  sUetches 
north  and  south  from  Wanstead  and  Leyton  tp  the  Thames,  and 
east  and  west  from  East  Ham  to  the  river  Lea.  It  is  divided 
into  four  wards— Church  Street,  Stratford-Langthome,  Plaistow 
and  Upton.  The  church  of  All  Saints  has  a  good  Perpendicular 
tower,  but  the  remainder  is  extensively  restored.  There  are  a 
number  of  old  monument?.  In  the  restoration  of  x866  some 
early  mural  painting  was  discovered,  and  a  transition  Norman 
clerestory  was  discovered,  remaining  above  the  later  nave. 
There  are  several  modem  churches,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery 
and  sdiool  (St  Bonaventure's).  West  Ham  Park  (80  acres) 
occupies  the  site  of  Ham  House  and  park,  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Gumey,  the  banker  and  philanthropist. 
The  place  was  purchased  for  £aSiO<^>  ^^^^  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  for  the  use  of  tht  public.  Of  this  amount  the 
Gurney  family  contributed  £xo,ooo  and  the  corporation  the  same 
sum.  the  remaining  £5000  being  collected  from  the  inhabitants 
of  West  Ham.  The  house  was  taken  down,  and  the  park  was 
opened  in  1874.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Fry  Uved  in  a  house  in  Upton 
Lane,  on  the  confines  of  her  brother's  park.  In  x  76a  the  number  of 
houses  in  West  Ham  parish  was  stated  to  be  700,  of  which  "  455  are 
mansions  and  245  cottages."  Now  few  large  houses  remain,  but 
the  smaller  houses  have  greatly  increased.  There  are  numerous 
chemical  and  other  manufactures  which  have  been  removed 
from  London  itself;  and  the  large  population  can  also  be  traced 
in  part  to  the  foundation  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  docks 
at  Plaistow.  Included  within  the  borough  are  the  extensive 
railway  works  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  at  Stratford.  This 
industrial  centre  is  continued  eastward  in  the  urban  district  of 
East  Ham  (pop.  96,018),  where  the  old  village  church  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  retains  Norman  portions.  West  Ham  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  la  aldermen  and  36  coundllors.  Area  4683  acres. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  West  Ham  belonged  to  Alestan 
and  Leured,  two  freemen,  and  at  Domesday  to  Ralph  Gemon 
and  Ralph  Peverd.  West  Ham  village  was  included  in  the 
part  which  descended  to  the  Gemons,  who  took  the  name  of 
Montfichet.  The  manor  of  West  Ham  was  settled  upon  Strat- 
ford-Langthome Abbey,  founded  by  William  de  Montfichet 
in  X135  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The  abbey  stood  in 
the  marshes,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lea  known  as  the  Abbey  Creek, 
about  i  m.  south  of  Stratford  Broadway.  West  Ham  received 
the  grant  of  a  market  and  annual  fair  in  1253.  The  lordship 
was  given  to  the  abbey  of  Stratford,  and,  passing  to  tl^  crown 
at  the  dissolution,  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  and  was  therefore  called  the  (Queen's  Manor.  In  x88s 
the  urbaA  sanitary  district  was  erected  into  a  parliamentary 
borough,  returning  two  members  for  the  northern  and  aouthem 
divisions  respect  ively.  It  was  incorporated  in  x  886. 

WEST  HAVEN,  a  borough  of  Orange  township.  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  New  Haven  Harbor  and  separ- 
ated from  New  Haven  by  the  West  river.  Pop.  (1900)  S247 
(893  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8543.  West  Haven  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  railway.  It  is  mainly  a 
residential  suburb  of  New  Haven.  There  is  a  public  park,  and 
Savin  Rock,  rising  from  Long  Island  Sound,  is  a  summer  resort. 
West  Haven  was  set  apart  from  New  Haven  in  1822  and  was 
united  with  North  MiUord  to  form  the  township  of  Orange; 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1873. 

WEST  HOBOKEN,  a  town  of  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state^  adjoining  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City.  Pop.  (1890)  ix,665;  (1900)  23,094,  of  whom  91x9 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  3S>403>  For  transportation 
facilities  the  town  depends  upon  the  railways  serving  Hoboken 
and  Jersey  City.  West  Hoboken  lies  about  \  m.  W.  of  the 
Hudson  river,  occupies  a  pleasant  site  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  its  neighbouring  municipalities,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Among  the  prominent  build- 
ings are  a  Carnegie  libraxy,  St  Michael's  Monastery  (containing 


a  theok>gical  school),  a  Dominican  Convent,  and  sevenl 
churches;   and    there  are  two  Roman    Catholk: 
The  town  is  an  important  centre  for  the  mannfactiae  cl 
and  silk  goods;  in.  1905  the  value  of  these  products 
S4,2ix,ox8.    West  Hoboken  was  created  a  sepaxwLc  to« 
in  x86x,  from  a  part  of  the  township  of  North  Bcxsca,  zai 
1884  was  incorporated  as  a  towxL 

WESTHOUOHTON,  an  urba^  district  in  the  Wcsthoc^ 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  En^and,  5  ra.  Wi%. 
of  Bolton  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railvay.  Fopt. 
(1901)  14,377.  There  are  ooal  mines  in  the  nd^baurbood.  ud 
the  town  possesses  silk  factories,  print-works  and  cotton  r-st. 
Westhoughton  before  the  time  of  Richard  n.  was  a  msiKf 
belonpng  to  the  abbey  of  Cockersand.  It  was  coiifisaiel 
at  the  Reformation,  and  since  then  has  been  vested  in  the  axfn 
The  army  of  Prince  Rupert  assembled  on  Westhoughton  dmi 
before  the  attack  on  BoltoxL 

WEST  INDIES,  THE,  sometimes  called  the  Antilles  (fTj, 
an  archipelago  stretdung  in  the  shape  of  a  riide  aire  or  panbcli; 
from  Florida  in  North  America  and  Yucatan  in  Central  Ame^i 
to  Vmezuela  in  South  America,  and  enclosing  the  Canlbcu. 
Sea  (6i$(Ooo  sq.  m.)  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezioo  (750,000  sq.  c.  £ 
area).  The  land  area  of  all  the  islands  is  nearly  xoo,ooo  sq  c. 
with  an  estimated  population  of  about  6|  millkma;  that  cif  tk 
British  islands  about  12,000  sq.  m.  The  islands  «liffer  vidut 
one  from  another  in  area,  population,  geographical  posstic^ 
and  physical  characteristics.  They  are  divided  into  the  Bahana^ 
the  Greater  Antilles  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Pono  Rico),  ax: 
the  Lesser  Antilles  (comprising  the  remainder).  The  Lose 
Antilles  are  again  divided  into  the  Windward  Islands  asi 
Leeward  Islands.  Geographically,  the  Leeward  Islands  axe  ihobc 
to  the  north  of  St  Luda,  and  the  Windward,  St  Lncia  and  ihat 
to  the  south  of  it;  but  for  administrative  purposes  the  Bntifb 
islands  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  grouped  as  is  shown  in  t>c 
table  g^ven  later. 


Ctohfy. — ^The  West  Indies  are  the  summits  of  a  ; 
mountam  chain,  the  continuation  of  which  towards  the 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Honduras.  In  Haiti  the 
divides,  one  branch  passing  through  Jamaica  and  the  other  tiaoa^ 
Cuba,  the  Cayman  Islands  and  the  Nfisteriosa  Bank.  In  D^$  A  ash:: 
der  Erd€,  E.  Sucss  divides  the  Antilles  into  three  aooes:  (1)  T^« 
first  or  interior  sone,  which'  is  confined  to  the  Lesser  AntiDn.  a 
entirely  of  volcanic  origin  and  contains  many  recent  vokaoic  <xm«. 
It  forms  the  inner  stnng  of  islands  which  extends  from  Sabs  a^ 
St  Kitts  to  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines.  The  western  part  cf  tbe 
deep-deft  island  Guadeloupe  belongs  to  this  aooe.  (a)  The  seoc«d 
sone  consists  chiefly  of  Cretaceous  and  eariy  Tertiary  rocks.  Is  the 
west  it  is  broad,  including  the  whole  of  the  Greater  Aatillcs»  fast  ^ 
the  east  it  is  restricted  to  a  nanOw  belt  which  conprises  the  Vvgsa 
Islands  (except  Anegada),  Anguilbt  St  Bartholomew,  Aatina.  thr 
eastern  part  of  Guadeloupe  and  part  of  Barbados.  (3)  Tbc  thkc 
and  outermost  aone  is  formed  of  Miocene  and  later  beds,  aad  tkr 
islands  which  compose  it  are  flat  and  low.  Like  the  seoood  sooe  r. 
is  broad  in  the  west  and  narrow  in  the  east.  It  includes  the  Bahaaas 
Anegada,  Sombrero,  Barbuda  and  part  of  Barbados.  Ceologicsfi} 
Florida  and  the  plain  of  Yucatan  may  be  looked  upon  as  bclMfi'< 
to  thb  aone.  Neither  Trinidad  nor  the  islands  off  the  VcnetBrb- 
coast  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  these  three  aones.  Gcekfkal'Y 
they  are  a  part  of  the  roamland  itsrif .  They  consist  of  gacbsgi  »rc 
schists,  supposed  to  be  Archaean,  eruptive  rocks,  Cretaceous.  Tcrtur, 
and  Quaternary  deposits;  and  the  strike  of  the  older  rocks  \w? 
from  about  W.S.W.  to  S.W.  Geologically,  in  fact,  thcw  btards  «t 
much  more,  nearly  allied  to  the  Greater  AntiUtt  and  to  Central 
America  than  they  are  to  the  Lesser  Antilles;  and  then  is  arcorl- 
inriy  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  are  formed  by  the  West  loc^r 
Islands  b  really  composite  in  origin.  Although  the  tbive  asm 
ncoztund  by  Suess  are  fairly  deany  defined,  the  geolQcical  hstorr 
of  the  Greater  Antilles,  ^th  which  must  be  included  the  ViriTB 
Islands,  differe  considerably  from  that  of  the  Lesser.  In  Cabs  ari 
Haiti  there  are  schists  which  are  probaUy  of  pre-Cretareoos  a^r. 
and  have,  indeed,  been  referred  to  the  Archaean;  but  the  oU5t«i 
rocks  which  have  yet  been  certainly  identified  in  the  West  It*  » 
belong  to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Inroughout  the  Greater  AmiiVs 
the  geological  succession  begins  as  a  ruw  with  vokaaic  tufff  ssd 
oongTomerates  of  hornblende-andesite,  ftc,  in  the  midst  of  wbkh  jrr 
intercalated  occasional  beds  of  limestone  with  Rmdisks  mttd  cidtr 
Cretaceous  fossils.  These  are  overlaid  by  sediments  of  tcTri{ef)(4:i 
origin,  and  the  whole  series  was  folded  baore  the  deposition  of  tbc 
next  succeeding  strata.  The  nature  of  these  Cretaceous  dnKMi» 
deariy  indicates  the  neighbourhood  of  an  extensive  area  of  ma6; 
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opeiations  of  educational  institutions  and  of  laige  numbers  of 
missionaries  of  various  religious  denominations,  the  percentage 
of  illegitimate  births  among  the  population  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands  remains  very  high— in  Barbados  about  54;  in 
Jamaica,  63;  in  Trinidad,  59%  of  the  general  births;  and 
79  %  of  t  he  East  Indian. 

The  population  of  the  West  Indies  represents  many  original 
stocks,  the  descendants  of  which  have  developed  variations  of 
habits  and  customs  in  their  New  World  environment.  They 
may  be  divided  into  six  main  classes:  (i)  Europeans — ^immi- 
grants (British,  French,  Spanish  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Dutch, 
Danish  and  German)  and  West  Indian  bom;  (2)  African  negroes 
—immigrants  (a  fast  vanishing  quantity)  and  West  Indian  bom; 
(3)  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Africans;  (4)  coolies  from  India-^ 
imported  and  West  Indian  bom;  (5)  Chinese;  (6)  aboriginal 
Indians  of  more  or  less  pure  descent.  Of  these,  the  people  of 
pure  African  blood  are  in  a  Urge  majority,  the  "coloured" 
race  of  mixed  European  and  African  blood  being  next  in  numerical 
importance.  Under  British  influence  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  have  become  British  in  thought  and  habit;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  simulating  influence  of  European  direction  and 
encouragement  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  development 
and  progress  of  these  islands.  In  the  republics  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti  the  negroes  are  left  to  drift  along,  while  the  French 
and  Danish  islands  show  no  great  sign  of  progress. 

British  Colonies,  Government,  brc.—Tht  British  West  India 
colonies*  are  either  crown  colonics — that  is  to  say,  their  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  British  Colonixd 
Office,  the  official  members  of  their  councils  predominating, 
and  the  unofficial  members  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
as  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands — or  they  have  a 
measure  of  representative  government,  as  in  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados  and  Jamaica,  in  which  all  or  part  of  the  legislatures 
are  elected  and  are  more  or  less  independent  of  crown  control. 
The  laws  of  the  various  colonies  are  English,  with  local  statutes 
to  meet  local  needs.  The  governors  and  high  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  crown;  other  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Each  govemor  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  privy 
council.  In  matters  of  detail  the  colonies  present  a  variety  of 
forms  of  government  (for  which  see  the  separate  articles). 
Federation  has  been  widely  discussed  and  is  held  desirable  by 
many,  but  in  view  of  the  insular  character  of  the  colonies,  the 
considerable  distances  separating  some  of  them,  and  in  many 
instances  the  lack  of  common  interests  (apart  from  certain 
broad  issues),  the  project  appears  to  be  far  from  realization. 

The  only  fortified  places  in  the  British  West  Indies  are  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  St  Lucia — all  of  importance  as  coaling  stations. 
In  many  of  the  islands  there  are  local  volunteer  forces.  The 
police  forces  of  the  colonies  are  in  the  main  nwdelled  on  the 
Irish  constabuhiry,  supplemented  by  rural  constabulary.  The 
force  is  usually  officered  by  Europeans. 

Economic  Conditions. — ^The  West  Indian  odoniek  have  suffered 
from  periods  of  severe  economic  depression,  though  from  the 
early  years  of  the  3oth  century  there  has  been  good  evidence  of 
recovery  and  development.  An  obvious  reason  for  temporary 
depression  is  the  liability  of  the  islands  to  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes,  in  addition  to  eruptions  in  the  volcanic  islands, 
such  as  those  in  St  Vincent  and  Martinique  in  1 90a.  For  exa  mple, 
the  great  earthquake  of  January  1907  in  Jamaica  may  be 
recalled,  and  hurricanes  caused  serious  damage  in  Jamaica  in 
August  1903  and  November  1909,  and  in  the  Bahamas  in 
September  and  October  1908.  A  treasury  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Jaibaica  as  a  provision  against  the  effects  of  such 
disasters.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  excessive  rainfall  which 
accompanies  these  storms  is  of  great  ultimate  benefit'  to  the  soil. 

The  British  West  Indian  colonies  do  not  offer  opportunities 
for  ordinary  labouring  immigrants.  Barbados  is  the  only  island 
where  the  land  is  entirely  settled.  But  the  settlement,  planting 
aJml  development  of  lai\ds  elsewhere  involve  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  and  manual  labour  is  provided  by  the  natives 

1  It  is  a  opmroon  practice  to  include  British  Guiana  with  these, 
but  the  present  article  b  confined  to  the  insular  colonies. 


or  East  Indian  coolies.  Attempts  to  settle  European  hboom 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  West  Indian  negro,  as  a  labcuriag 
class,  has  frequently  been  condemned  as  averse  from  regnbr 
work,  apathetic  in  regard  to  both  his  own  and  his  ookny's 
affai^,  immoral  and  dish<Miest.  In  so  far  as  these  sbortomniDfs 
exist,  they  are  due  to  the  tendencies  inherited  from  the  pesiod 
of  slavery,  to  the  ease  with  which  a  bare  h'velihood  may  be 
obtained,  and  to  other  such  causes.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
negroes  appreciate  their  advantages  under  British  govenuncst 
and  are  quick  to  assimilate  British  customs  and  ideas.  Advances 
in  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  have  brought  bcne&dil 
results.  The  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  labourers  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Panama  canal  works  early  in  the  aoth  caiwy, 
though  causing  a  shortage  of  labour  and  involving  legi^atJoB 
in  some  of  the  islands,  exercised  a  moral  effect  on  the  Daii\ts 
by  enlarging  their  horizon. 

The  growth  of  general  prosperity  in  the  British  West  Indies  is 
assigned*  "  to  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry,  to  the  devtefep- 
ment  of  the  fmit  trade;  to  the  increase  in  the  cukivatioB  of 
cocoa  and  cotton;  to  the  volume  of  tourist  travel,  which  s«db 
year  by  year;  and  to  such  local  devdopments  as  the  'boom*  is 
Trinidad  oil."  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Ro^ 
Commission  on  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  (Cd.  5369,  London,  1910)  that "  the  geographical  postioa 
of  the  West  Indian  Colonics  must  always  tend  to  throw  tbea 
under  the  influence  of  the  fiscal  system  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Caziada.  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  for  these  Colonics  ipecal 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Sutes.  .  .  .  Tbe 
Colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  has  now  finally  stoppd 
advance  in  that  direction,"  and  the  connexion  with  the  Jkttsiakti 
has  therefore  become  of  paramount  importance.  The  DomiaiaB 
government  admitted  the  West  Indies  to  the  British  prefetcatiil 
tariff  (25%  under  existing  duties)  in  1898.  The  percentage  «as 
raised  to  33}  in  1900.  In  1903  the  duties  imposed  00  bounty-fed 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  which  had  c^pened  the  market 
there  to  West  Indian  sugar,  were  abolished,  and  n  sortaz  (siKe 
removed)  was  placed  on  German  imports  into  Canada  Beth 
acts  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Canadian  market  to  the  Wetf 
Indies,  while  that  of  the  American  sugar  market  was  further 
reduced  when  in  1901  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  began  to  be 
admitted  thereto  free  of  duty,  and  when  spedal  tenns  were 
extended  to  sugar  from  the  PUlippine  Islands  and  Cuba  in  1902 
and  1 903  respectively.  The  Canadian  connexion  was  thus  largely 
instrumental  in  saving  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies 
from  severe  depression,  if  not  from  the  adtial  extinction  foicseca 
by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1897.  This  commission  pointed  oat, 
in  particular,  the  danger  which  threatened  those  coloaies  ^bere 
sugar  provided  practically  the  sole  industrial  and  unuAuuil 
interest.  On  a  recommendation  of  this  commissioo  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1898,  its  oast 
being  met  from  imperial  funds.  It  is  under  a  commitsacMer 
with  headquarters  at  Barbados.  Its  functions  are  to  msintsm 
and  supervise  botanical  and  experimental  stations,  to  estaMi^ 
agricultural  schools,  arrange  agricultural  teaching  in  other 
schools,  create  scholarships,  and  issue  publications.  The  depstt- 
ment  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  new  indetiies 
and  thus  rdieving  many  islands  from  dependence  onthesegar 
industry  alone. 

The  negotiations  for  commercial  relaticms  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada  began  in  x866;  in  1873  proposals  for  ttear%- 
ship  subsidies  were  accepted.  The  Commission  <tf  1909  recom- 
mended that  the  governments  should  continue  to  tnlw'dirf  a 
service,  for  which  they  suggested  various  improvements  In 
1 901  a  line  of  subsidized  steamers  had  been  started  betwem 
Jamaica  and  England,  but  this  contract  expired,  and  the  mail 
contract  was  determined  in  1910,  and  reconunendatiofis  were 
put  forward  for  a  steamship  service  between  Cinadiaa  and 
West  Indian  ports  with  improvements  additional  to  those 
reconunended  by  the  Commission.    It  may  be  added  that  tl« 

'  In  7*A«  Times  of  May  24, 1010,  where,  in  an  imperii 
a  number  of  articles  on  the  West  Indian  colooies  appear. 
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endowment  tahins  place  vradoaliy.  Oie  churc] 
Klf-HippoRini.  [n  BarbaSoa  (he  Churcli  it  bi 
endowed.      In   the  Bahimai  ind  Jamaica  din 

(be  OiuTch  of  Entland  lemvea  endowmeni  concurTmtly  with  ot] 
Ti^licinui  bodiea.     The  Windwafd  lilaada.  LnwanJ  Iilindi  ■ 
Briikh  Honduai  an  totaOy  ditendowed.    In  all  ihe  iilandi.  ein 
Trinidad.  S(  Lucia,  Grenada  and  Doninica,  Ihe  Chnrch  of.  EtieIii 
ibowfa  ta  all  caaet  in  ■  mtnority  when  compared  vith  theagginaie 
of  other  bodiet,  ii  Ihe  imM  Bumemia  of  any  denominatian.   Then 
are  Ronaa  Catbolfe  bUupa  at  Fan-of-Spain  (Trinidad),  Rom 
(pomiaia— for  the  Leeward  Iilandt),  Jamaica.  Britiih  Guiana  anc 
Barbadoa  (reaident  at  GcorrvtowB),  Bntirfa  Hooduraa.  Guadeloupe 
Hirtiniqiie,  Haiti  (archbiihpp  and  four  bi«ho»).  Santo  Domingt 
(archbivhofi).    Cuba  _  ^Mchbiaiop  _  and    iHihop),    l*ona    Rico    anr 

WtsI   India  an  the  Bapliili.  Wolcyani,  PiBfaytcriani.  Congre 


Hiilery- — TV  atthipelago  reaaved  the  name  ol  the  Wiit 
India  from  CWumbua,  who  hoped  thai,  Ihmugh  the  iilazidj,  he 
had  fouad  a  tiew  route  to  Itidia.  The  Dime  of  Anlilla  waa 
doivcd  from  the  fact  that  Columbua,  on  his  arrival  here,  waa 
Kippoaed  to  have  reached  the  fabled  Lead  of  AnliUa.  Columbua 
Sru  Uiuled  on  San  Salviidar,  genently  identified  with  Wailing 
Island  ot  the  Bahamas,  and  levenil  voyages  to  this  new  land  were 

the  finding  of  mosl  of  Ibe  larger  itiandl,  and  a  more  intimate 
knowlrdgE  of  those  already  known.  The  imparlance  of  its  latest 
posoaikm  was  at  once  recognised  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and.  aaa 
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had  opened  Ihrou^Knil  the  ardiipelago.  and  h 

returns  were  expected.     Thus  earfy  in  its  history  began  thai 

traffic  in  buminily  with  which  Ihe  West  India  plajnalions  art 

so  widely  tsaociated,  and  which  endured  for  so  long  a  lime. 

Goaded  10  madneis  by  the  wron^  inflicted  upon  them,  the 

aborifEitd  al  lost  took  arms  against  their  masters,  but  with  the 

result  which  might  have  been  eipectcd^thejr  almost  utter  cjt- 

lirpuiDB.     &Iany  of  the  tuivivora  loughl  release  from  Iheii 

wfferiop  in  suicide,  and  numbers  ol  othc 
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amongM  ihe  various  voyagen  wfao  Bocked  to  this  El  Dorado,  in 

consequcace  of  which  the  Spaniards  found  themsclvB  gradually 
but  auielf  farced  fiom  many  of  Iheir  vantage  grounds,  and 
compelled  veiy  materially  to  reduce  the  area  over  which  they 
had  held  unchecked  sway.  The  first  care  of  the  English  scltlen 
was  to  find  out  the  teal  agricultural  capahililia  of  Ihe  islands, 
and  they  dih'gently  set  about  planting  tobacco,  cotton  and 
indigo.  A  French  West  India  Company  was  incorporated  in 
16};.  and  1  ictttcinent  established  on  the  itland  of  St  Chrisioi^r, 
when  a  imall  En^ish  colony  was  already  engaged  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  ground;  these  wen  driven  out  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1630,  but  only  to  return  and  again  anume  possei- 
Hon.  About  this  time,  also,  the  celebrated  huccantere,  Dutch 
smugglers,  and  BrilUh  and  French  pirates  bexan  10  infest  the 
neighbouring  seas,  doing  much  damage  tc 


only  und 


and  with  much  difficulty  and  dartger.     Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
Ihe  beginuing  of  the  rStb  century— some  time  after  Spain  had, 

pelago— that  these  rovers  were  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less;  and  piracy  yet  lingered  off  Ihe  coasts  down  10  Ihe  early  ytsn 
of  the  tgth  century.  In  1640  lugar-cane  began  to  be  syslemalic- 
ally  planted,  and  the  marvellous  prnspeiily  of  the  West  Indies 
begun;  it  waa  not  from  the  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  which 
the  Spaniard)  bad  looked  for  wealth  and  power,  hut  tmm  the  cane 
that  Ihe  fonuna  ot  the  Weil  Indies  were  to  spring.  The  success- 
ful propagation  of  this  pbnl  drew  lo  the  islands  crowds  of 
adventurers,  many  of  Lhem  men  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
West  Indies  were  for  many  years  used  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  penal  srltlements,  Ihe  prisoners  working  on  the  planla- 
lions  as  staves.  In  1655  a  British  force  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Haiti,  but  a  sudden  descent  on  Jamaica  was  more 
fortunate  ]□  its  revjlt,  and  that  rich  and  beautiful  island  has  sjn[« 
remained  in  the  poiseuian  of  Great  Britain.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  import  negioeijs  slaves,  and  their  eumple  was 
followed  by  other  nations  having  West-Indian  colonies,  the 
traffic  eiisling  for  about  joo  years.  In  1660  a  division  of  the 
islands  was  arranged  between  England  and  France,  the  remaining 
aborigines  being  driven  to  specified  localities,  but  this  treaty  did 
jpected  from  it,  and  as  wan  raged  in 
leparale  articles)  frequently  changed 

BhJiiV  C»(j^r«,  vol.  il.  (6»rord.  rcviiian' oi  l^oO /cT  WaVhiiiglon 
Ei-^i,  C-M.G.,     riu  U'U  li-dHt  (4lh  editioo,  Lur-don,  IIH)rh   A. 
Caldecolt,  B.D..  Tin  Chunk  ■■  lb  lf»l  Imlui  (Colomal  Church 
Hiz,torie^  London.  legg):  Robert  T,  Hin.  Cilia  aiai  Pd  ■     - 
wih  il*  «ikfr  JllanJa  o'  "■      -      ^.  -«  - 
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J-  H,  Stark,  CHlda  la  Ihi  Will  Ittia  (London,  iSgt.  Ac):  ATe. 
Ai-plnall.  Chi^  U>  Ihr  Wtii  India  (London,  too?);  J.  A.  Fronde, 
Tlu  £n(liit  a  lAt  Wal  l*iit<  {Loadoo.  IBS^i  J.  ^odway,  Tht 
WiU  I<Sia  ond  Ui  Sfaniik  llaiw  Ooodon.  t«9&) ;  Sir  Harry  John- 
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Ll  the  age  ol  eighteen, 

le  ikd  became  a  pupil  of  Canova.  then  at  the 
.me.  Under  Ihe  prevailing  influences  of  Italy 
"udy 


re.  and  Ibruughoul  his  lite  his  real  s; 
iihies  were  with  pagan  rather  than  with  Chriiiian  art.  WMthin 
year  ot  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  won  the  first  priie  for  sculpture 
fered  by  the  Florentine  academy  of  uls,  and  in  the  foiloiving 
^ar  Ujgs)  he  gained  the  papal  gold  medal  awarded  by  the 
omaix  Academy  of  Si  Luke  with  bis  bai-reliel  of  Joseph  and 
s  brethren.  In  i;qS.  on  Ihe  90th  of  February,  he  manii^d 
orolhy  Margaret,  daughter  ot  Dr  Wilkinson  of  Jsm^ci.    On 


ny,  the  finl  *ofk  to  ofaibited  being 
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his  bust  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  In  1805  he  was  elected  an 
associate,  and  in  181  x  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
his  diploma  work  being  a  "  Ganymede  "  in  high  relief;  in  1827 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Flaxman  as  Royal  Academy 
professor  of  sculptuiei  and  in  1837  he  was  knighted.  A  very 
large  number  of  important  pubUc  monuments  were  executed 
by  him,  including  many  portrait  statues;  but  little  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  such  works  as  the  statue  on  the  duke  of  York's 
column  (1833),  the  portrait  of  Fox  in  Bloomsbuiy  Square,  or 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square.  Much  ad- 
miration was  expressed  at  the  time  for  Westmacott's  monu- 
ments to  Collingwood  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  Mrs  Warren  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
but  subjects  like  these  were  far  less  congenial  to  him  than 
sculpture  of  a  more  classical  type,  such  as  the  pedimental 
figures  representing  the  progress- of  civilixation  over  the  portico 
of  the  British  Museum,  completed  in  1847,  and  his  colossal  nude 
statue  of  Achilles  in  bronze,  copied  from  the  original  on  Monte 
Cavallo  in  Rome,  and  reared  in  182a  by  the  ladies  of  England 
in  Hyde  Park  as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He 
died  on  the  ist  of  September  1856. 

WESTMEATH,  EARL  OF,  a  tide  held  in  the  Irish  famUy 
of  Nugent  since  1621.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Sir  Gilbert 
Nugent  received  the  lordship  or  barony  of  Delvin  in  Meath, 
which  soon  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Nugcnts  to  the  family 
of  Fitzjohn.  About  two  hundred  years  later  the  barony 
returned  to  the  Nugent  family,  Sir  William  Nugent  (d.  c. 
1415)  marrying  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Fitzjohn.  The 
barony,  however,  is  considered  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Nugent  and  not  from  that  of  Sir  GUbert,  1389  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  creation. 

Sir  William  Nugent,  who  is  generally  called  the  xst,  but 
sometimes  the  9th,  baron  Delvin,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sir  Richard  (d.  c.  1460)  as  md  baron.  |n  1444  and  X449  Sir 
Richard  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  grandson,  Richard, 
the  4th  baron  (d.  c.  X538),  was  summoned  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  i486.  During  his  whole  life  he  was  loyal  to  the  English 
king,  and  both  before  and  after  the  years  X527  and  1528  when 
he  was  lord  deputy,  he  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  Among  his  descendants  was  Robert 
Nugent,  Earl  Nugent  (f.v.).  Richard's  grandson,  Christopher, 
the  6th  baron  (e.  1 544-1602),  also  served  England  well,  but 
about  XS76  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  being  in  the  intervals 
employed  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  when 
he  died.  Delvin  wrote  A  Primer  of  Ike  Irish  Language,  compiled 
ai  the  request  and  for  the  use  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

His  son,  Richard,  the  7th  baron  (1583-1642),  took  part 
in  x6o6  in  a  plot  against  the  English  government  and  was 
imprisoned,  but  he  soon  escaped  from  captivity  and  secured 
a  pardon  from  James  I.  In  i62x  he  was  created  earl  of  West- 
meath.  Having  refused  in  X641  to  join  the  Irish  rebellion,  -he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  rebels  and  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  grandson,  Richard,  the 
and  earl  (d.  1684),  served  Charles  II.  against  Cromwell  in  Ireland 
and  afterwards  raised  some  troops  for  service  in  Spain.  His 
grandson  Thomas,  the  4th  earl  (1656-X752),  served  James  II. 
in  Ireland.  Thomas's  brother,  John,  the  5th  carl  (1672-1754), 
left  Ireland  after  the  final  defeat  of  James  II.  and  took  service 
in  France.  He  fought  against  England  at  the  battles  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet  and  remained  on  active  service 
until  1748.  He  died  in  Brabant  on  the  3rd  of  July  1754.  His 
son  Thomas,  the  6th  earl  (d.  1792),  also  served  in  the  French 
army;  later  he  conformed  to  the  'established  religion,  being 
the  first  Protestant  of  his  house,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  1755.  His  son  George  Frederick,  the  7th 
earl  (x  760-181 4),  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
before  1792,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  Thomas  John 
(i 785-1871),  who  was  created  marquess  of  Westmeath  in  1822 
and  who  was  an  Irish  representative  peer  from  1831  to  1871. 
He  died  without  legitimate  sons  on  the  5th  of  May  1871,  when 
the  marqxiessate  became  extinct. 


The  earldom  of  Westmeath  now  passed  to  a  distant 
Anthony  Francis  Nugent  (1805-1879),  a  descendant  of  Tbooas 
Nugent  (d.  1715)  of  Pallas,  Galway,  who  was  a  son  of  the  and 
earl.  Thomas  was  chief  justice  of  Ireland  from  1687  until  he 
was  outlawed  by  the  government  of  William  IIL  la  16S9  be 
was  created  by  James  IL  baron  of  Riverston,  but  the  validity 
of  this  title  has  never  been  admitted.  In  1883  bis  desoendaat, 
Anthony  Francis  (b.  1870),  became  the  i  xth  earL 

Cadets  of  the  Nugent  family  were  Nicholas  Nugent  (d.  1582), 
chief  justice  of  the  common  bench  in  IreLuid,  who  was  hanged 
for  treason  on  the  6th  of  April  1582;  William  Nugent  (d.  1625) 
an  Irish  rebel  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  Sir  George  KvgeM, 
Bart.  (1757-1849),  who,  after  seeing  service  in  Anaerica  a&d 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  commander-in-chief  in  India  from  iSii 
to  1813  and  became  a  field-marshal  in  1846;  and  Sir  Quiles 
Edmund  Nugent  (c.  1 759-1844),  an  admiral  of  the  fleet.  More 
famous  perhaps  was  Lavall,  Count  Nugent  (1777-1862),  «bo 
rose  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  amy  and  «3S 
made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  His  long  and  booouxabk  milkaiT 
career  began  in  1793  and  sixty-six  years  later  he  was  pccseat 
at  the  battle  of  Solfcrino.  His  most  distinguished  services  to 
Austria  were  during  the  war  with  France  in  18x3  and  18x4,  asd 
he  was  also  useful  during  the  revolution  in  Hungary  in  1849. 

See  D* Alton.  Pedigree  of  the  Nugent  Family;  and  Hiskwital  S^uh 
of  the  Nugent  Family,  printed  by  J.  C.  Lyons  (1853). 

WESTMEATH,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leiiistef, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Longford,  N.  by  Cavan,  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Meath,  S.  by  King's  county,  and  W.  by  Roscommon.  The  area 
is  454,104  acres,  or  about  709  sq.  m.  The  Shannon  forms  the 
western  boundary.  The  average  height  of  the  surface  of  tie 
county  is  over  250  ft.  above  sca-leveL  The  highest  smaieiu 
are  Knocklayde  (795  ft.).  Hill  of  Ben  (7x0  ft.)  and  Knockavts 
(707  ft.).  A  large  surface  is  occupied  by  bog.  A  q>eda]  featue 
of  Westmeath  u  the  number  of  large  loughs,  which  have  a 
combined  area  of  nearly  17,000  acres.  In  the  north,  on  tk 
borders  of  Cavan,  is  Lough  Sheelin,  with  a  length  of  s  m.,  aad 
an  average  breadth  of  between  a  and  3  m.,  and  adjoixxiag  it  ii 
the  smaller  Lough  Kinale.  In  the  centre  of  the  coonty  there 
is  a  group  of  large  loughs,  of  which  Lough  Dereveragh  is  6  o. 
long  by  3  broad  at  its  widest  part.  To  the  north  of  it  are  Louffai 
Lene,  Glore,  Bawn  and  others,  and  to  the  south  Loogfe  Im 
and  OweL  Farther  south  is  Lough  Enncll  or  Bdvidexe,  aad  ia 
the  south-west  Lough  Ree,  a  great  expansion  of  the  river  Sku- 
non,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  with  Roacommon.  The 
river  Ixmy,  which  rises  in  Co.  Cavan,  enteis  Westxneath  froa 
Lough  Sheelin,  and,  forming  for  parts  of  its  couxse  the  bovadaiy 
with  Longford,  falls  into  Lough  Ree.  The  Inny  has  as  one  of 
its  tributaries  the  Glore,  flowing  from  Lough  Lcse  thiw^ 
Lough  Glore,  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  being  usdef- 
ground.  From  Lough  Lene  the  Dale  also  flows  southwards  to 
the  Boyne  and  so  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  thus  this  lake  aeadi  is 
waters  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island.  The  Btosoa  flovs 
from  Lough  Enncll  southwards  by  King's  county  into  tbe 
Shannon.  The  Westmeath  loughs  have  a  peculiar  fame  vuoesg 
anglers  for  the  excellence  of  their  trout-fishmg. 

Westmeath  IS  essentially  a  county  of  the  great  CaibonfcTOa 
Limestone  plain,  with  numerous  lakes  occupying  the  hoiiovm.  Tw 
or  three  little  inliers  of  Old  Red  Sandntone,  as  at  Kinocan  aad 
Moate,  form  distinctive  hills,  about  500  ft.  in  hdght.  At  Sraa  HiB 
near  Killucan,  a  core  of  Silurian  strata  appears  within  tbe  saadttoae 
dome.  A  considerable  Hvstem  of  eskere,  notably  north  of  Tsliaiaoft. 
diversifies  the  surface  01  the  limestone  phin. 

The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam  of  gr^t  depdi  icnieg  cq 
limestone,  and  is  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pastuns« 
The  occupations  ate  almost  wholly  agricultural,  dairy  ium»i 
predominating.  Flour  and  meal  are  largely  produced.  The  caly 
textile  manufactures  are  those  of  friezes,  flannels.  ai«i  coarse  liaen 
for  home  use.    The  only  mineral  of  any  value  is  lirocstoac 

The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway  cntcn  tte 
county  from  E.  and  passu  W.  by  Mullingar  and  Athkmc:  Froa 
Mullingar  a  branch  runs  N.W.  to  Inny  Junction,  lAntxt  Kacs 
diverge  N.  to  Cavan  (county  Cavan),  and  W.N.W.  to  Lancbrd 
(county  Longford)  and  Sligo.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Sovtbcra  A 
Western  railway  runs  from  Portariingtoa  (Queen's  couoty)  ta 
Athlone,  and  this  and  the  Midland  Cieat  Western  aaain  line  air 
connected  by  a  short  line  between  dare  and  StreaoHiowa,  voAed 
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by  the  latter  company.  Water  com'muttication  with  Dublin  is 
forntaked  bv  the  Royal  Canal,  travernnc  the  centre  of  the  county. 
A  branch  01  the  Gnuid  Canal  reaches  Kubcggan  in  the  south. 

The  popdation  (68,6x1  in  1891;  61,639  in  1901)  decreases 
in  ezceas  of  the  average  shown  by  the  Irish  cotmties,  and  emi- 
gration is  considerable.  About  92%  of  the  total  are  Roman 
Catlwlics,  and  about  86%  constitute  the  rural  population.  The 
principal  towns  axe  Athlone  (pop.  6617),  of  which  the  part 
formerly  in  Roscommon  was  added  to  Westroeath  by  the  Local 
Govemrooit  (Iidand)  Act  of  1898,  and  Mulllngar  (4500),  the 
county  towiL  CastlepoUard  and  Moate  are  leaser  market 
towns.  By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  x88s  Westmeath  was 
formed  into  two  pariiamentary  divisions,  North  and  South, 
each  returning  one  member,  Athlone  being  included  in  the 
county  representation.  The  county  is  divided  into  twelve 
baronies.  Asnzes  are  held  at  Mullingar  and  quarter  sessions 
at  Mullingar  and  Moate.  The  county  is  in  the  Pxotestant 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  Killaloe  and  Ossory,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  Killaloe  and  Ossory. 

Westmeath  was  severed  from  Meath  {q.v.)  m  1543.  The  plan 
for  the  insurrection  of  1641  was  concerted  in  the  abbey  of 
Multifamham,  and  both  in  the  wacs  of  this  period  and  those 
of  1688  the  gentiy  of  the  county  were  so  deei^y  implicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  estates  were  confiscated.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  raths  or  encampments:  one  at  Rath- 
oonrath  is  of  great  extent;  another  at  Ballymore  was  fortified 
during  the  wars  of  the  Cromweilian  period  and  those  of  x688, 
and  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  General  Ginkell,  when 
pcepaxing  to  besiege  Athlone;  and  there  is  a  third  of  con- 
siderable size  near  Lough  Lene.  The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan 
abbey  of  Multifamham,  founded  in  1236  by  William  Delaware, 
picturesquely  ntuated  near  Lough  Dereveragh,  include  a  t<>wer 
93  f  L  in  hei^t.  

WEVmniSTBB,  MARQUESSBS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The 
title  of  marquess  of  Westminster  was  bestowed  in  1831  upon 
Robert  Groavenor,  and  Earl  Grosvenor  (1767-1845),  whose 
grandson,  Hugb  Ltq>us  Grosvenor  (1825-1899),  was  created 
duke  of  Westminster  in  1874.  The  family  of  Grosvenor  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Cheshire,  the  existence  of  a  knightly  house  of  this 
aame  (Le  Grosvenur)  in  the  palatine  county  being  proved  by 
deeds  as  eariy  as  the  xsth  century  (see  Tke  Ancestor,  vi.  19). 
The  legend  of  its  descent  from  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of 
Chester,  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  first  duke,  and  the 
still  more  extravagant  story,  repeated  by  the  old  genealogists 
and  modem  "peerages,"  of  its  ancestors,  the  "grand  hunts- 
men" (fTM  veneurs)  ci  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  have  been 
exploded  by  the  researches  of  Mr  W.  H.  B.  Bird  (see  "  The 
Grosvenor  Myth  "  in  Tke  Ancestor^  vol.  i.  April  1902).  The 
■sccstois  of  the  dukes  of  Westminster,  the  Grosvenors  of  Eaton, 
near  Cbcster,  ttere  cadets  of  the  knightly  house  mentioned 
above,  and  rose  to  wealth  and  eminence  through  a  series  of 
(ortuiuite  oiarriages.   Their  baronetcy  dates  from  1622. 

Sir  Thoinas  Grosvenor,  the  3rd  beronet  (1656-1700),  in  1676 
nanied  Maxy  (d.  1730),  heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  (d.  1665), 
a  scfivenec.  This  union  brought  to  the  Grosvenor  family 
certain  lands,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  but  now  covered 
by  some  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  West  End. 
Sir  Thomas's  sons,  Richard  (1689-X732),  Thomas  (1693-1733) 
sad  Robert  (d.  1755),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  baronetcy,  Robert 
being  the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  (i  731-1802),  created 
Baron  Grosvenor  In  1761  and  Viscount  Bclgrave  and  Earl 
Grosvenor  in  1784.  The  ist  earl,  a  great  breeder  of  racehorses, 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son  Robert  (i  767-1845), 
who  rebuilt  Eaton  Hall  and  devel(^)ed  bis  London  pxoperty, 
vfaidi  was  ra|Mdly  increasing  in  value.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  sat  from  1788  to  1802,  he  was  a  follower  of  Pitt,  who 
made  him  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  later  a  commissioner  of 
the  board  ci  control,  but  after  1806  he  left  the  Tories  and  joined 
the  Whigi^  He  was  created  a  marquess  at  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  in  X83X.  His  son,  Richard,  the  2nd  marquess, 
(1795-1869),  was  a  member  of  pariiament  from  18x8  to  1835 
sad  lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  from  1850  to  1852. 


The  tatter's  son,  Hugh  Lupus  (1825-1899),  created  a  duke  in 
X874,  was  from  X847  to  1869  member  of  pariiament  for  Chester 
and  from  x88o  to  X885  master  of  the  horse  under  Gladstone, 
but  he  left  the  Liberal  party  when  the  split  came  over  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  His  great  wealth  made  him  specially  con- 
spicuous; but  he  was  a  patron  of  many  progressive  movements. 
His  eldest  son,  Victor  Alexander,  Eari  Grosvenor  (1853-1884), 
predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  2nd  duke  by  his 
grandson,  Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor  (b.  1879),  who  in 
X90X  married  Miss  Comwallis-West.  Earl  Grosvenor's  widow. 
Countess  Grosvenor,  a  daughter  of  the  9th  earl  of  Scarborough, 
had  in  X887  nuuiied  Mr  George  Wyndham  (b.  1863),  a  grandson 
of  the  I  St  baron  Leconfield,  who  subsequently  became  well- 
known  both  as  a  lUUrateur  and  as  a  Unionist  cabinet  minister. 

Two  other  peerages  are  held  by  the  Grosvenor  family.  In 
1857  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  (X801-1893),  a  younger  son  of 
the  xst  marquess,  after  having  sat  in  the  House  d  Commons 
since  1822,  was  created  Baron  Ebury.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  ritualism  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  he  was 
associated  in  philanthropic  work  with  the  eari  of  Shaftesbury. 
On  his  death  his  son,  Robert  Wellesley  Grosvenor  (b.  1834), 
became  the  2nd  baroxu  In  x886.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
(b.  1837),  a  son  of  the  2nd  miarquess,  was  created  Baron  Stal- 
bridge;  from  x88o  to  1885  he  had  been  "  chief  whip  "  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  X89X  he  became  chainxum  of  tbe  London 
&  North  Western  railway. 

WESTMIN8TBR,  a  part  of  London,  England;  strictly  a 
city  in  the  administrative  county  ot  London,  bounded  E.  by 
"  the  City,"  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  W.  by  the  boroufl^  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  and  N.  by  Paddington,  St  Matylebone 
and  Holbom.  Westminster  was  formed  into  a  borough  by 
the  London  Government  Act  of  1899,  and  by  a  xoyal  charter 
of  the  29th  of  October  X900  it  was  created  a  dty.  The  ooundl 
consists  of  a  mayor,  xo  aldermen  and  60  councillors.  The  dty 
comprises  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  the  Strand,  West- 
minster and  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  each  returning  one 
member.  Area,  2502-7  acres.  The  Gty  of  Westminster^  as 
thus  delected,  extends  from  the  western  end  of  Fleet  Street 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames, 
which  it  borders  over  a  distance  of  3  m.,  between  Victoria 
(Chelsea)  Bridge  and  a  point  below  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  thus 
indudes  a  large  number  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London,  from 
the  Law  Courts  in  the  east  to  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the  west, 
Buckingham  and  St  James's  palaces,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  most  of  the  greatest  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes.  But 
the  luroe  of  Westminster  is  more  generally  associated  with  a 
more  confined  area,  namely,  the  quarter  which  indudes  the 
Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  government  and  other 
buildings  in  Whitehall,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
parts  immediatdy  adjacent  to  these. 

Westminster  Ahbey.—Tht  Abbey  of  St  Peter  is  the  most 
widely  celebrated  church  in  the  British  empire.  The  Tliames, 
bordered  in  early  times  by  a  great  expanse  of  fen 
on  dther  hand  from  Chelsea  and  Battersea  downward, 
washed,  at  the  point  where  the  Abbey  stands,  one 
shore  of  a  low  island  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  xnile  in 
drcumference,  known  as  Thomey  or  Bramble  islet.  Tributary 
streams  from  the  iu>rth  formed  dumnels  through  the  marsh, 
flanking  the  island  north  and  south,  and  were  once  connected 
by  a  dyke  on  the  west.  These  chamids  belonged  to  the  Tyburn, 
which  flowed  from  the  high  ground  of  Hampstead.  Rdics  of 
the  Roman  occupation  have  been  excavated  in  the  former  island, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  trafiic  on  the  Watling  Street,  from  Dover 
to  Chester,  crossed  the  Thames  and  the  marshes  by  way  of 
Thomey  before  the  construction  of  London  Bridge;  the  road 
continuing  iu>rth-west  in  the  line  of  the  modem  Park  Lane 
(partly)  and  Edgware  Road.  Tradition  places  on  the  island  a 
temple  of  Apc^o,  which  was  destn^ed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
rdgn  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Chi  the  site  King  Ludus 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  church  {c.  a.d.  x7o)^  The  irruption 
of  the  Saxons  left  Thomey  desolate.  Traditional  still,  but 
supported  by  greater  probability,  a  stoiy  states  that  Sebert» 
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king  of  the  East  Saxons,  having  taken  part  in  tlie  foundation  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  restored  or  refounded  the  church  at  Thomey 
"  to  the  honour  of  God  and  St  Peter,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
City  of  London  "  (Stow).  A  splendid  legend  rehites  the  coming 
of  St  Peter  in  person  to  hallow  his  new  church.  The  sons  of 
Sebert  relapsed  into  idohitry  and  left  the  church  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Danes.  A  charter  of  OfTa,  king  of  Merda  (785) ,  deals  with 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter; 
and  King  Edgar  restored  the  church,  clearly  defining  by  a  charter 
dated  95  r  (not  certainly  genuine)  the  boundary  of  Westminster, 
which  may  bo  indicated  in  modem  terms  as  extending  from  the 
Marble  Arch  south  to  the  Thames  and  east  to  the  City  boundary, 
the  former  river  Fleet.  Westminster  was  a  Benedictine  founda- 
tion. In  1050  Edward  the  Confessor  took  up  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  new  church,  cruciform,  with  a  central  and  two 
western  towers.  Its  building  continued  after  his  death,  but  it 
was  consecrated  on  Childermas  Day,  28th  December  1065;  and 
on  the  following  "  twelfth  mass  eve  "  the  king  died,  being  buried 
next  day  in  the  church.  In  1245  Henry  IIL  set  about  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  east  of  the  nave,  and  at  this  point  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  building  as  it  now  i^ipeaxs. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  a  cruciform  structure  consisting  of 
nave  with  aisles,  transepts  with  aisles  (but  in  the  south  transept 
the  place  of  the  western  aisle  is  occupied  by  the 
eastern  cloister  walk),  and  choir  of  polygonal  apsidal 
form,  with  six  chapels  (four  polygonal)  opening  north 
and  south  of  it,  and  an  eastern  Lady  Chap^,  known  as  Henry 
VII.*s  chapeL  There  are  two  western  towers,  but  in  the  centre 
a  low  square  tower  hardly  rises  above  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
The  main  entrance  in  common  use  is  that  in  the  north  transept. 
The  chapter-house,  cloisters  and  other  conventual  buildings 
and  remains  lie  to  the  south;  The  total  length  of  the  church 
(exterior)  is  531  ft.  and  of  the  transepts  203  f t  in  alL  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  without  the  aisles  b  38  ft.  7  in.  and  its  height 
close  upon  102  ft.  These  dimensions  are  very  slightly  lessened 
in  the  choir.  Without,  viewed  from  the  open  Parliament  Square 
to  the  north,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  building  arc 
readily  realized,  but  it  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  absence  of  a 
central  tower  and  by  the  vast  adjacent  pile  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  From  this  point  (considered  as  a  building  merely) 
it  appears  only  as  a  secondary  unit  in  a  magnificent  group. 
Seen  from  the  west,  however,  it  is  the  dominant  unit,  but  here 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  imperfect  conception  of  the 
"  (jothic  humour  "  (as  he  himself  termed  it)  manifested  by 
Wren,  from  whose  designs  the  western  towers  were  completed 
in  1740.  The  north  front,  called  Solomon's  Porch  from  a  former 
porch  over  the  main  entrance,  is  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  considerably  altered  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

Within,  the  Abbey  is  a  superb  example  of  the  pointed  style. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  a  remarkable  appearance  of  uniformity, 
because,  although  the  building  of  the  new  nave  was  continued 
with  intermiasionB  from  the  lAth  centuiy  until  Tudm*  times,  the 
broad  design  of  the  Early  EnglitA  work  m  the  eastern  part  (N  the 
church  was  carried  on  throughout.  The  choir,  with  its  unusual  form 
and  radiating  chapels,  plainly  follows  French  models,  but  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  lost.  Exquisite  ornament  b  seen  in  the  triforium 
arcade,  and  between  some  of  the  arches  in  the  transrot  are  figures, 
especially  findy  carved,  though  much  mutilated,  Known  as  the 
censinc  angels.  Henry  VJI.'s  Chapd  replaces  an  eariier  Lady 
Chapd,  arid  b  the  most  'femarkablie  building  of  its  period.  It 
compriaes  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  an  apsidal  eastward  eiKl  formed 
of  nve  small  radbting  chapds.  Both  within  and  without  it  b 
ornamented  with  an  extraoroinary  wealth  and  minuteness  of  detuL 
A  splendid  series  of  carved  oak  stalb  lines  each  ride  of  the  nave, 
and  above  them  hang  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  of 
whom  thb  was  the  place  of  instalUtion  when  the  Order  was  re- 
constituted in  1725.  The  fan-trsceried  roof,  with  iu  carved  stone 
pendants,  b  the  most  exquisite  architectural  feature  of  the  diapel. 

The  choir  stalb  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  modem,  as  is  the 
organ,  a  fine  instrument  with  an  "  echo  "  attachment,  electrically 
connected,  in  the  triforium  of  the  south  transept.  The  reredos  b 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  with  mosaic  by  Salvbti.  In  Abbot  Islip's  chapel 
there  b  a  series  of  effigies  in  wax,  representing  monarchs  and  othm. 
The  earliest,  which  is  well  preservea,  b  of  Charies  H.,  but  remnants 
of  older  figures  survive.  Some  of  the  effipes  were  carried  in  funeral 
procesdons  according  to  custom,  but  this  was  not  done  bter  than 
1735.    There  are,  however,  figures  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Nelson, 


set  up  by  the  offidab  who  recaved  the  fees  forroeriy  paid  by 
to  the  exhibition. 

But  the  peculiar  fame  of  the  Abbey  lies  not  in  its  ardiuecture, 
nor  in  its  connexion  with  the  metropolb  alone,  but  in  the  (act  tJut 
it  has  long  been  the  place  of  the  coronation  of  sovereigns 
and  the  burial-place  of  many  of  them  and  of  thdr  greatest  ^^*'. 
subjects.  The  original  reason  for  thb  was  the  reverence  *|*f** 
attaching  to  the  memory  of  the  Confessor,  whose  shrine  **V*'^ 
stands  in  the  central  chapd  behind  the  high  altar.  The  **"^ 
Norman  kings  were  ready  to  do  honour  to  nb  luune.  From  WHIan 
the  Conqueror  onward  every  soverdgn  has  been  crowned  here  except- 
ing Edward  V.  The  coronation  chairs  stand  in  the  Confesor's  cka^ 
Tn^t  used  by  the  sovereign  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  zoi 
contains  beneath  its  seat  the  stone  of  Scone,  or  stone  of  destiny, 
on  which  the  Celtic  kings  were  crowned.  It  b  of  Scottbh  orifia. 
but  tradition  identifies  it  with  Jacob's  pilkiw  at  Bethd.  Here  als> 
are  kept  the  sword  and  shield  of  Edward  III.,  still  used  ia  the 
coronation  ceremony.  The  second  chair  was  made  for  Mary, 
consort  of  Willbm  III.  Subsequent  to  the  Conquest  many  kiep 
and  queeru  were  buried  here,  from  Henry  III.  to  George  if.  Not 
all  the  graves  are  marked,  but  of  those  which  are  the  tocnb  of  Hewy 
VII.  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  central  object  in  fas 
own  chapd,  is  the  finest.  The  splendid  recumbent  efiigies  in  broex. 
of  Italian  workmanship,  rest  upon  a  tomb  of  black  martile.  asd  the 
whole  b  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  of  wrought  brass.  Moaa- 
ments,  tombs,  busts  and  memoriab  crowd  the  choir,  its  dupris 
and  the  transepts,  nor  b  the  nave  wholly  free  of  them.  AD  but  the 
minority  of  the  Gothic  period  (among  which  the  canopied  tonfas  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  the  sanctuary,  air 
notable)  appear  incongruous  in  a  Gothic  setting.  Many  of  the 
memoriab  are  not  worthy  of  thdr  podtion  as  works  of  art,  oor  ist 
the  subjects  they  commemorate  always  worthy  to  lie  here,  (or  tbe 
high  honour  of  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  not  always  00  oonscieaticKsiy 
guarded  as  now.  Eliminating  these  considerations,  however,  a 
wonderful  range  of  sculptural  art  b  found.  A  part  of  the  south 
transept  b  famed  under  the  name  of  the  Poet's  Comer.  The  nonk 
transept  contains  many  monuments  to  statesmen. 

The  monastery  was  dissolved  in  1539.  and  Westminster  was  tbea 
erected  into  a  bishopric,  but  only  one  prelate,  Tbootas  Thorkbr. 
held  the  office  01  bishop.    I  n  1 553  Mary  again  appointed  an  . 

abbot,  but  Elizabeth  rdiwtatedthe  desn,  with  twdve  pre-  2^32^ 
bendanes.  Of  the  conventual  buildings,  the  dobters  are  of  f*?r~ 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  On  the  south  side  of  the^^^** 
southern  walk  remains  of  a  wall  of  the  refectory  are  sen  fnn 
without.  Prom  the  eastern  walk  a  porch  gives  entry  to  the  c^iptrr 
house  and  the  chapd  of  the  Pyx.  The  first  b  of  the  time  of  Heorjr 
III.,  a  fine  octagonal  building,  its  vaulted  roof  supported  by  a 
dender  clustered  column  of  marble.  It  was  largdy  irstured  bj  Sr 
Gilbert  Scott.  There  are  mural  paintings  of  the  14th  and  I5tk 
centuries.  The  chapd  or  chamber  of  the  iVx  b  part  of  tke  nader- 
croft  of  the  original  dormitory,  and  b  early  Nonnan  work  of  tbe 
Confessor's  time.    It  was  used  as  a  treasury  for  the  rcgaba  ud 


other  articles  of  value  in  eariy  times,  and  here  were  kept  the  ttandud 
coins  of  the  realm  used  in  the  trial  of  the  pyx  now  carried  oat  at 
the  Mint.  The  undercroft  is  divided  into  compartments  by  va&s, 
and  part  of  it  appears  in  the  gymnarium  of  Westminster  Schod. 
Above  it  b  now  the  chapter  library.    To  the  south-east  lie*  thr 

K'cturesque  Little  Qobter,  with  its  court  and  fountain,  sttrrosadrd 
/  reridences  of  canons  and  officials.  Near  it  are  dtght  nncs  o<  tke 
"monastic  infirmary  chapd  ot  St  Catherine.  West  of  tbe  am» 
tlobters'are  the  Deanery,  Jerusalem  chamber  and  College  Hs!I. 
the  building  surrounding  a  snull  court  and  dating  in  fabric  noici'v 
from  the  14th  century.  Thb  was  the  Abbot's  house.  Its  most 
famous  portion  b  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  believed  to  be  asswd 
from  the  former  tapestries  on  its  waUs,  representing  the  holy  6t\. 
Here  died  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  as  set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  Htmryl*- 
(Pt.  ii.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4).  It  b  a  bc^tiful  room,-  with  open  tinber 
roof,  windows  partly  of  stained  gbss,  and  waSh  tapestried  asd 

esndled  The  College  Hall,  adjoimng  it,  b  of  rimilar  construction, 
ut  plainly  fitted  in  the  common  matmer  of  a  rdectory,  witk  s  dasi 
for  the  high  table  at  the  north  and  a  gallery  at  the  south.  It  » 
now  the  dming-hall  of  Westminster  SchooL 

Westminster  Sckod^—St  Peter's  College,  commody  csflcd 
Westminster  School,  b  one  of  the  most  andcnt  and  eaiaeat 
public  schoob  in  England,  and  the  only  school  of  such  standing 
itill  occupying  its  original  site  in  London.  A  school  was  nsin- 
tained  by  the  monks  from  very  eariy  times.  Heiuy  VIIL  took 
steps  to  raise  it  in  importance,  but  the  school  owes  its  presest 
eminence  to  (^ueen  Elizabeth,  who  b  commemorated  as  the 
fotmdress  at  a  Latin  commemoration  service  hdd  periodically 
in  the  Abbey,  where,  moreover,  the  daily  school  service  is  kekL 
The  school  buildings'  lie  east  of  the  conventual  buildings,  sur- 
rotmding  Little  Dean's  Yard,  which,  like  the  cloisters,  coounuai- 
cates  with  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  are  the  picturesque  houses  of 
the  headmaster,  canons  of  the  Abbey,  and  oihecs.  The  build- 
ings are  modem  or  large  modernised.    The  Gfcat  Schodrooa 
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'a  ■  fine  pintPed  ball,  beuinc  on  in  wiDi  tbe  vmi  uitl 
Dimes  o(  many  emiiKnt  alumni;  il  to  entered  by  a  laievay 
attributed  to  laifo  Jooei,  aba  coveitd  vitb  name*.  Aih- 
bumham  Hoiue,  no*  matainisg  Dae  dC  the  Khoal  houm,  Uie 
library  and  din-nwmi,  to  named  bom  the  family  lor  wbam 
it  was  built,  tiaditknially  bnt  sx  ceitainty,  by  Inlgo  Jane*. 
The  finot  part  RDutninf  to  tbe  graod  (UircaH.  The  number 
dI  scholan,  called  King'*  Scfaolats,  on  Uie  foucdatioD  ii  60,  oi 
Kbtch  40,  »bo  are  boaiden,  represent  Ibe  original  number. 
Tbe  great  propenion  of  the  boya  are  borne  boanlen  (Town 
Boys).  In  tbe  CoUege  dornutocy  a  Latin  [^y  to  annually 
preacDted.  in  accordance  with  ancicnl  cualom.  It  to  preceded 
by  a  prokigne,  and  followed  by  a  bumoroua  epQoiue,  in  Latin 
adapted  to  Mbjecta  of  tbe  moment.  Olber  cniloou  for  which 
the  tcbool  to  noted  are  the  acclamation  of  the  tovereign  it 
carDoation  in  tbe  Abbey,  in  accordance  witb  a  privilege  Jealouily 
held  by  Ibe  boyi;  and  tbe  "  Pancake  Grtaie,"  1  atruggle  in  the 
Crest  ScboobiwDi  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  obtain  ponenlDn  of  a 
pancake  carrying  with  it  a  reward  from  (he  Dean.  Tbe  number 
nf  boyi  to  about  ija  Valuable  dose  tchotonhipi  and  eihibitioni 
al  CfariM  Church,  Oitord,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are 
awarded  annually. 

Si  Itarpvtfi.—Oa  tbe  north  ride  of  the  Abbey,  doae  bedde  it, 
ii  the  pariifa  church  ol  St  Msiguet.  Il  wai  founded  in  or  loan 
after  the  time  of  tbe  Confessor,  but  tbe  piesent  building  to 
Perpendicular,  of  greater  beauty  withb  than  without.  St 
Marsaiet's  to  officially  tbe  church  of  tbe  House  of  Cdmraani. 
It  is  frequently  the  scene  of  fubioiuhle  weddinga,  which  are 
ively  bcld  in  the  Abbey.  On  the  south  side  of  Dein'i  Vard  ii 
the  Church  House,  *  memorial  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  (1U7), 
csnsisting  of  1  spacious  hall  of  biick  and  stone,  witb  eSicc*  tot 

WtiltiBiuUr  Palaci:  Httua-ef  Parliamait. — A  royal  palace 
eiisicd  at  Weitmioster  it  least  as  early  as  the  leign  of  (Uonle. 
but  ihe  building  spoken  of  by  Fllatephen  as  an  "  Incomparable 
unictuie  furnished  with  1  breistwoik  and  a  bastion  "  to  supposed 
I0  have  been  founded  by  Edward  Ihe  Contemor  and  enlarged 
by  Wiiliam  the  Conqueror.  The  Hall,  called  Westminster  Hall, 
m  built  by  William  Rufus  and  alKTed  by  Richard  II.  In  ijii 
Ibe  palace  suSered  greatly  from  fire,  and  (hereafter  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  royal  residence.  S(  S(epben's  cbapel,  oliglnilly 
built  by  King  Stephen,  was  used  from  1547  for  (be  meetings  ol 
(he  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  held  previously  in  Ihe 
chaplei  bouse  of  the  Abbey.  The  Lords  used  another  apartment 
d  Ibe  palace,  but  on  the  ifilh  of  October  i8m  tbe  whole  ol  tbe 
baQdingi,eiccpt  the  hall,  was  burnt  down.  In  1840  the  building 
Bt  the  New  Palace,  or  Houses  of  I^liament,  began,  and  it  wis 
completed  in  1S67,  at  a  cost  of  about  (hrte  millions  alerling. 
(For  plan,  Ac,  see  AiUHii'UJKJKZ:  Ittitrn.)  It  cover)  an  area 
of  abont  8  acres,  and  has  a  frontage  of  about  joo  yds.  to  the 
Thames.  The  architect  was  Sii  Charlti  Sany,  and  tbe  i^le 
is  iate  PeipcDdicular. 

Toward)  Ibe  rivs  it  pteients  a  rich  bcadt  with  a  terrace  riring 
dincily  l»a  Ihe  viler.  At  Ihe  saoth-wot  comer  riis  Ihe  vau 
Wtwtt  lover,  above  Ihe  royil  enlrance,  340  ft.  hi^.  and  75  ft. 
aguai^  Al  (he  north  is  the  dock  tower,  uo  ft.  high,  bearing  Ibe 
arm  ckxi:  which  ehima  Ibe  quanen  on  Tour  belb,  and  aiiikei  Ihe 
boors  on  1  bell  weiehing  over  13  lona,  nimed  Big  Ben  efter  Sir 
Bnjunin  HalL  Piiu  Comtninloncr  of  Worka  al  Ibe  time  when  Ih- 
ckackvaserecled.  The  building  incorponleaWotininiler  Hall,  vhic 

Dunijfioear  open  roo 

theHoHiMofFarliar. _. . 

■1  a  ipltnlidlv  otnale  chamber.  .. 

4  70  lir  lont.  and  leas  lavishly  ^omrcl. 

il  wniAed  by  a  iUg  on  Vtcti  '    '^ 

9.  wiLM.,^^:*^  fh^^lA^L  ir.> 


_.  _     ...         ...     Tower  in  daytime  and  by  a  Ught 

111  of  Ibe  dock  to ■-'" 

t  Square  a  broad, 
lo  Trafalgar  Square.  Tbi) 
ti  Whitehall,  which  leplaceil  the  nairow  King  Street.  Here, 
bnween  tbe  Thames  ind  St  James's  Park,  formerly  stood  York 
Hoose.  a  residence  ol  the  anhbishops  of  York  from  1 148.  Wotsey 
besaiificd  the  manuon  and  kept  higb  state  there,  but  on  his 
Hifna  Henry  VIII.  acquired  and  leamstnicted  it,  tmpkqrtd 


Hi^belD  In  Its  decoration,  and  made  It  bia  principal  leddence. 
Inigo  Jonei  designed  a  magnificent  new  palace  for  James  I., 
but  only  Ihe  banqueting  hall  was  com|dcted  (ifiii),  and  this 
lurvived  several  £res,  by  one  of  which  (1697)  nearly  the  whole 
ol  tbe  rest  of  Ihe  palace  was  destroyed.  The  ball,  converted 
into  a  royal  cbapd  by  George  I.,  and  now  bousing  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  (he  buildings  of  which 

ceiling  is  adorned  wi(b  altegoiical  paintings  by  Rubens,  restored 
and  tebung  in  1907.  The  museum  contains  mihlary  and  naval 
relia,  modeto  and  other  eihibils.  Through  this  hall  Cbailes  1. 
passed  on  hto  way  to  eicculion  beneath  its  windows;  and  the 
palace  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Uiary  VIIL,  Cromwell 
andChaiiealL 

T'.  I  '  Ti.J  ^ovenunent  offices  lie  sliuaicd  Ir  Whitehall.  On 
th,  ;.  :.  :,..iiinj  the  ncrlherly  direclion.  arc  buildings  conipleted 
in  r  .  ,,  iliudnigniof  J.  M.  Bo-<lon,for  theBoardsof  Edura- 

Scoil  <iS73!.    OownR^s  Street, 
][  Ibe  Es- 


On  the  parade  grc 


r^jra*: 


wiihalltgoricalfiiurei,  tySiri 
ol  Ihe  Fmt  Lard  oi  IheTrea 

SSir  Charles  Barry.    The  Hone  Guards,  d 
various  militaty  departmencs.  is  a  low  bu 
h^:>.i:^^  -'"^"lading  a  couTt-yanl._  bulk  *-  •" 

-  „„,... j  heW  il  Ihe  ce(S™ioL .... 

birihday.    The  portion  ol  Ihe  Adminlty  lacing  WhitebaU  daiea 

buiMingi  on  the  Faik  side.  On  the  'right  of  WhitehaU.  besides  the 
banquet  hall,  are  the  Bne  War  Ollce.  ounpleled  in  1006,  from  the 
dtaigni  of  W.  Young,  and  Moniagu  House.  Ihe  rmdence  of  ibe 
duke  ol  Bucdeuch.  In  franc  of  theVac  OBice  an  equnlriao  sUIue 
of  (he  duke  d[  Cambridge  (d.  1904)  wasunveilHl  in  1907. 

Trafalgar  Square  la  an  open  space  slopine  sharrjy  la  the  Donh. 
On  the  sQuth  iide.  facing  Ibe  enlrv  of  Whitehall,  is  the  Ndwn 
colunin  (1843)  by  W.  RijIiDn,  14;  It.  in  height,  a  oony  In  gianin 
fibni  the  temple  oF  Mars  Ullar  in  Rone,  crowned  vilb  a  statue  <t 
Ncl»n  by  F~  H.  Baily.  and  having  at  it)  base  lour  calossal  lions  in 
bmnxe  nwdellnl  by  Sir  Edwin  Landieer.   The  centre  of  Ihe  «quara 

Tlif'".^''a'r.-  ■"."i.iS'n'l  (;1irvc'lt..  Niptcr.  HiveliSi  r^°Gordoo. 
B<:-..l.'     '......-..'.    .L..nh  risa  the  National  Collciy  I183S). 

al  <.ik  Wilkins.  vubsequenlly  much  entarBed, 

wi'  1  "I  palnlines.    The  Nalionil  Ponrail 

Ci,:i'T-,  IS .  .         'L.:IJlng  (iB9iJ  on  Ihe  nonb^ait  aide  ol 

Walmiiuttr  Calludral.—k  abort  distance  btm  Wctoria  Street, 
towards  it)  veslem  end,  stands  Weitminitei  Cilhedral  (Roman 
Calholic).  Ilsfoundathin  waslaidin  1S96,  iDdiuconsecntian 
look  plaix  at  Ihe  dose  of  190J.  Its  site  to  aomewhit  drcum- 
sciibed,  and  this  and  its  great  bulk  rendert  Impossible  any 
geneiii  ippredalion  of  Its  comptei  outline;  but  its  stalely 
domed  campanile,  383  ft.  In  bd^t,  foimi  a  tindmirk  from 
(it  over  London.  The  style  was  described  by  the  irchitecl, 
J.  F.  Bentley,  as  early  Cbrtotlan  Byianline,  and  tbe  malarial 
to  mainly  red  brick.  The  extreme  length  to  360  II.,  the  breadth 
156  ft.,  tbe  bmdib  of  Ihe  nave  60  ft.,  and  fu  height  (dome* 
within)  in  ft.  

WESnilHSTEH,  ITATUTIB  Of,  two  English  statutes  passed 
during  tbe  rdgn  ol  Edward  I.  Parliament  having  met  at 
Westminster  on  Ibe  iind  of  Apijl  1275,  Its  main  work  was  Ihe 
oonsidetation  of  tbe  itatule  ol  Westminster  I.  Thto  was  drawn 
up,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  Normin  Fiencb,  and  was  passed  "  par 
le  assentement  do  erceveskes,  evcskes,  abbes,  priurs,  contes, 
barons,  et  hi  commucaute  de  la  leie  ileokes  somons."  Its  pio- 
vi^ons  can  be  best  summarised  in  Ihe  wonto  ol  Slubbs  (Cml. 
Ht!(.eap.iiv.)r— 

"This  act  iaalmeet  a  code  by  itself;  rl  contains  fifty-one  dauiCs, 
ind  oiyer*  lhe_ii'hDle  ground  of  legislaiion.     Ila  language  oov 


Ii  that  of  Can  II 
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the  institution  of  ooronert,  meamires  of  Richard  and  his  ministeri, 
come  under  review  as  well  as  the  Provinons  of  Oxford  and  the 
Statute  of  Mariborough." 

The  second  statute  of  Westminster  was  passed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1285.  Like  the  first  statute  it  is  a  code  in  itself,  and 
contains  the  famous  clause  De  ionis  conditionalibus  (q.v.)^ 
"  one  of  the  fundamental  institutes  of  the  medieval  land  law 
of  England."  Stubbs  says  of  it:  "The  law  of  dower,  of  ad- 
vowson,  of  appeal  for  felonies,  ia  largely  amended;  the  in- 
stitution of  justices  of  assize  is  remodelled,  and  the  abuses  of 
manorial  jurisdiction  repressed;  the  statute  De  rdiposis,  the 
statutes  of  Merton  and  Gloucester,  are  amended  and  re-enacted. 
Every  clause  has  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  later  law." 

The  statute  Quia  Emploret  of  1290  is  sometimes  called  the  statute 
of  Westminster  IIL 

WESTMINSTER,  STMODt  OP.  Under  this  beading  are 
included  certain  of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  councils 
held  within  the  present  bounds  of  London.  Though  the  precise 
locality  is  occasionally  uncertain,  the  majority  of  the  medieval 
^ynodk  assembled  in  the  chapter-house  of  old  St  Paul's,  or  the 
former  chapel  of  St  Catherine  within  the  predncU  of  West- 
minster Abbey  or  at  Lambeth.  The  councils  were  of  various 
types,  each  with  a  constitutional  history  of  its  own.  Before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  convocation  assumed  substantially 
its  present  form  (see  Convocation),  there  were  convened  in 
London  various  diocesan,  provincial,  natiotud  and  legatine 
83mods;  during  the  psst  six  centuries,  however,  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  there  have  been  convocations  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  first  really  noUble  council  at  St  Paul's  was  that  of  X075 
under  the  presidency  of  Lanfranc;  it  renewed  andent  regula- 
tions, forbaide  simony  and  permitted  three  bishops  to  remove 
from  country  places  to  Salisbury,  Chichester  and  Oiester  re- 
spectively. In  IX03  a  national  synod  at  Westminster  under 
Ansdm  adopted  canons  against  simony,  clerical  marriages 
and  slavery.  The  councils  of  z  x  26, 1 1 27  and  x  138  were  legatine, 
that  of  X175  provincial;  their  canons,  chiefly  re-enactments, 
throw  Ught  on  the  condition  of  the  clergy  at  that  time.  The 
canons  of  X20o  are  based  in  large  measure  on  recommendations 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  XX79.  At  St  Paul's  the  legatine  con- 
stitutions of  Otto  were  published  in  a  S3mod  of  1237,  those  of 
Ottobon  in  1268:  these  were  the  most  important  natioiud 
councils  held  after  the  independence  of  York  had  been  estab- 
lished. A  synod  at  Lambeth  in  1281  put  forth  canons  none  too 
welcome  to  Edward  I.;  they  included  a  detailed  scheme  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  faithful.  During  the  next  two 
centuries  the  councils  devoted  much  attention  to  heresy: 
eight  propositions  concerning  the  body  of  Christ  after  his  death 
were  rejected  at  St  Mary-le-Bowinx286;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  England  was  sanctioned  by  a  le^tine  synod  of 
Westminster  in  X29X;  ten  theses  of  Widif's  were  condemned 
at  the  Dominican  friary  in  1382,  and  eighteen  articles  drawn 
from  his  Trialogus  met  the  same  fate  at  St  Paul's  in  X396;  and 
the  doom  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  sealed  at  the  latter  pbce  in 
X413.  The  X4th-century  s3mods  at  St  Paul's  concerned  them- 
selves largely  with  the  financial  and  moral  status  of  the  clergy, 
and  made  many  quaint  regulations  regarding  their  dress  and 
behaviour  (X328,  X342,  X343;  cf.  1463).  From  the  time  of 
Edward  VX  on,  many  of  the  most  vital  changes  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  were  adopted  in  convocations  at  St  Paul's  and  in  the 
Abbey.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  give  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  development  of  the  Church  of  England;  among 
the  most  imporUnt  were  those  of  XS47,  xss2,  1554,  XS62,  xs7x, 
x6o4,  x^5,  X640  and  x66x.  In  X852  there  was  held  the  first  of 
a  series  of  synods  of  the  newly  organized  Roman  Cathob'c 
archdiocese  of  Westminster.  For  the  "  Pan-Anglican  Synods  " 
see  Lau BETH  Conferences. 

Bibliography.— For  acu  of  synods  prior  to  the  Reformation  sec 
Spelman,  Hardouin,  W.  Lynwood,  Prorinciak  (Oxford,  1679),  and 
bat  of  all  Willcina;  for  the  canons  and  proceedings  of  convocations 
from  1547  to  1717  consult  E.  Cardwdl,  Synodalia  (2  vols..  Oxford, 
1842):  for  translatbns  and  summaries.  Gufrin.  Landon  and  Hefeie. 
ConeilMntesckUhU.  voL  iv.  ff.;  see  also  T.  Lathbury.  A  History  of 
<hf  ComocatioH  pf  th$  Cktmk  iff  EMfjlaMd  (2nd  colai^  edition. 
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WSSTHORLAMD,  BARIS  OF.     Ralph  Neville,  4th  Bsipa 
Neville  of  Raby,  and  xst  earl  of  Wcstmoriaad  (i36<-u>s). 
eldest  son  of  John,  3rd  Baron  Neville,  and  his  wife  Iliad  Pticy 
(see  Neville,  Family),  was  knighted  by  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock,  afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  FWach  eipc£* 
tion  of  X380,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  barony  in  1388.  He 
had  been  joint  warden  of  the  west  march  in  1386,  and  vis 
reappointed  for  a  new  term  in  X39a   In  xjgx  he  vbs  pot  00  ik 
oommisaion  which  undertook  the  duties  of  constable  in  p**^ 
of  the  duke  of  Gbucester,  and  he  was  repeated^  engaged  ii 
negotiations  with  the  Scots.    His  support  of  the  oovt  psity 
against  the  lords  appellant  was  rewarded  in  1397  by  the  eaildBsi 
of  Westmorland.   He  married  as  his  second  wife  Joan  Bcaofort, 
half-sister  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Heniy  IV.,  whoa 
he  Joined  on  his  landing  in  Yorludiire  in  1399.   He  already  kdd 
the  castles  of  Brancepeth,  Raby,  Middleham  and  Sheriff  Huttoi 
when  he  received  from  Henry  IV.  the  honour  and  locdsUp  of 
Richmoiid  for  life.   The  only  rivals  of  the  NeviDes  in  the  Doith 
were  the  Percies,  whose  power  was  broken  at  Shiewaboxy  ia 
1403.    Both  marches  had  been  in  their  hands,  bat  the  waxdes- 
ship  of  the  west  marches  was  now  assigned  to  Westmorisad, 
whose  influence  was  also  paramount  in  the  cast,  which  vai 
under  the  nomiiud  wardenship  of  the  young  Prince  John,  after- 
wards duke  of  Bedford.    Westmorland  had  prevented  Nortk- 
umberland  from  inarching  to  reinforce  Hotspur  in  1403,  ssd 
before  embarking  on  a  new  revolt  he  sought  to  secure  his  cuny, 
surrounding,  but  too  Ute,  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Bore's  castles  where 
the  earl  had  been  sUying.    In  May  the  Ptercies  were  in  xevok, 
with  Thomas  Mowbray,  ead  marshal,  and  Aidibisbop  Scrope. 
Westmorland  met  them  on  Shipton  lyfoor,  near  York,  00  tbe 
29th  of  May  1405,  and  suggested  a  parley  between  the  leafai. 
By  pretending  accord  with  the  archbishop,  the  earl  induced  Ud 
to  allow  his  followers  to  disperse.    Scrope  and  Mowfany  weie 
then  seized  and  handed  over  to  Henxy  at  Pontefxact  oa  the 
3rd  of  Januaxy.    The  improbabilities  of  this  naxratxve  have 
led  some  writers  to  think,  in  face  of  oontemporaiy  authorities, 
that  Scrope  and  Mowbray  must  have  surrendered  volaataidy. 
If  Westmorland  betrayed  them  he  at  least  had  no  share  ia  tbdr 
execution.   Thenceforward  he  was  busily  engaged  in  mg?»«««"»ff 
with  the  Scots  and  keeping  the  peace  on  the  bordcxs.   He  did 
not  phy  the  j>art  assigned  to  him  by  Shakespeare  in  Etmj  V^ 
for  during  Henry's  absence  he  remained  in  diaxfe  of  the  aaith, 
and  was  a  member  of  Bedford's  coundl.    He  ^-^^tw^tjfW  the 
strength  of  his  family  by  marriage  aUianoes.     His  daa^er 
Catherine  married  in  14x2  John  Mowbray,  second  dake  cf 
Norfolk,  brother  and  hdr  of  the  earl  marshal,  who  had  bera 
executed  after  Shipton  Moor;  Anne  married  Humphrey,  fm 
duke  of  Buckingham;  Eleanor  married,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Richard  le  Despenser,  Henry  Pttcy,  2nd  cul 
of  Northumberland;  Cicely  married  Richard,  duke  of  Y«ik, 
and  Was  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and  Ridiard  lU.   The  soas 
by  his  second  marriage  were  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Safisbmy, 
William,  Baron  Fauconbcrg,  George,  Baron  Latimer.  Robert, 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Durham^  and  Edward.  Barea 
Abergavenny.    The  cari  died  on  the  2 xst  of  October  142s*  *>^ 
a  fine  -alabaster  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Staindrsp 
church  close  by  Raby  Castle. 

See  J.  H.  Wylie,  Hiitory  of  Em^omA  under  Htnry  tV.  (4  wU, 
1884—1898). 

Ralph,  2nd  earl  of  Westmorland  {c.  1404-1484),  the  toe  «f 
John,  Lord  Neville  (d.  I433)>  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  i4iS< 
and  married  as  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Clifford,  daoghter  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  thus  forming  further  boiHls  witb  tk 
Pcrdes.  The  3rd  earl,  Ralph  Neville  (1456-1499),  was  bis 
nephew,  and  the  son  of  John  NeviUe,  Lord  Ncv^  who  vis 
slain  at  Towton.  His  grandson  Ralph,  4th  earl  of  Wcstawclud 
(1499-1550).  was  an  energetic  border  warrior,  who  fciaaiaed 
faithful  to  the  tcyni  cause  when  the  other  great  noitbcn  lords 
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foiiied  tbe  PD4tnin<><<  ol  Gnce.  Be  m*  (uccccdcd  by  bis  son 
Hcniy,  siheul  ((,  1515-1563). 

Clui^  6U1  carl  (154J-16C1],  clddt  Bn  ol  tbe  jtb  oil  by 
kis  faa  wife  Jut,  dauj^iei  (j  Tboinu  Muncn,  ist  utl  of 
Ruilud.  wu  bnughl  up  ■  Rotnia  Calhblic,  tnd  wu  furibci 
uucbcd  to  the  Caibolk  puty  by  hli,  tntnlige  iritb  Juie, 
diu^ta  ol  Houy  Homid,  eml  of  Sucny.  He  wu  a  member 
o<  tbe  council  of  Ibc  nonh  in  1569  wbeu  be  joined  Tbamu  Percy, 
Tth  eul  ol  NonbumbeTUnd,  and  bit  uncle  Chriitopher  Neville, 
b  the  Catbolic  riiiiiE  d(  the  nonb,  which  hid  u  iu  object  the 
libentioo  of  M>iy>  queen  o[  Scdil  On  the  collapH  ol  the  ill- 
Diiuiied  inianection  WestciorUnd  fled  with  hii  brother  earl 
Aver  tbe  borden,  ^d  eventujlly  to  the  Spaniih  Nctherluuli, 
■here  be  lived  in  receipt  of  i  pension  from  Philip  II.  ol  Spain, 
unlil  hii  death  on  the  i6lb  of  November  1601.  Me  left  no  loni, 
ind  ha  bonoun  were  forfeited  by  bii  fonul  ittunder  in  1571. 
Raby  Cutle  renuined  in  tbe  bindi  of  tbe  crown  until  1645. 

Tiie  tiUe  wu  revived  in  1614  in  favour  of  Sir  Fundi  Fane 
{'.  1574-1619).  whose  mother,  Mscy  Neville,  wkl  a  dCKendaot 
of  1  younger  ion  of  the  £nt  earL  He  wu  cieaied  bana  of 
BuT^cnb  and  cul  of  WcMtBDrland  ia  1614,  and  became  Lord. 
Ic  Dcspciucr  on  bii  mother')  death  in  1616.  Hia  un  Uildmay 
Fue,  isd  or  Stb  eail  of  Westmorland  [c.  1601-1666),  at  fint 
Bded  with  tbe  ling'i  party,  but  wu  afterward*  reconciled  with 
the  parliament    John 


(16S 


-176'), 


rrved  u 


^jgheutenant-generalof  the  Britivh  annia. 
John  Fane,  nth  or  wlh  ail  (1734-1859),  only  um  of  John, 
loih  earl,  wu  known  t»  Lord  Bui(her>h  until  he  succeeded  10 
ihceuldomin  ia4i.  Reentered  the  army  u  tSo],  and  in  1805 
took  part  in  tbe  Hanoverian  campai^  u  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Sir  George  Don.  He  was  assistant  adjutant-general 
m  Sicily  and  Egypt  (1S06-1807).  served  in  the  Peninsular  War 
bom  laog  to  1813,  wu  British  military  commisiionn  to  tbe 
allied  armie*  under  Scbwanenberg,  ajld  maicbed  with  the 
•Dies  to  Pari*  in  1S14.  He  wu  aubaequently  promoted  nu]D[- 
gnetal  (iSij),  lieutenul-getioal  (iBjS)  and  general  (1S54), 
•hhougb  tbe  laltet  half  of  bit  life  wu  given  to  the  diplomatic 
lervice-  He  wu  British  reaident  at  Floience  from  1814  to 
iSje.  and  Btltitb  ambassador  at  Berlin  from  1S41  to  1851, 
wbea  be  waa  transferred  to  Vienna.  In  Berlin  he  bad  mediated 
in  the  Sehkswig'Holstein  question,  and  in  Vienna  be  was  one  of 
tkBiilithplenipottntiariesat  tbe  congress  of  1855.  He  Rtlrcd 
in  1S55,  and  died  at  Apthorpe  House,  Noithsmptanshire,  on 
tbe  i6ih  ol  October  1859,  Hiniieif  a  musician  of  considerable 
leputation  and  tbe  compOMT  of  several  operu,  be  toak  a  keen 
LQtcrat  in  tbe  cause  of  music  Id  England,  and  in  ifSii  made 
proposals  which  led  to  the  foundation  in  tbe  neit  year  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  His  wife  Prisdlla  Anne  (1793-1879), 
dai^tef  of  William  WeQcsley-Potc,  3rd  earl  of  MOTuington, 

His  psblBhel  wnb  Indode  Unmalrt  sf  III  Esrly  djwfni'ru  nf 

Sit  Diit  tj  WlOiM^n  <■  Ptrlxral  aitd  Spain  (iSlo},  and  Mrmai  -' 
lit  OfinAf*!  -■  ■*-   •" -'  •-    -  -"-  =--■—  "-' 


Uuflmi  <■  Ftrinrai  ani  Spain 
tl  lb  Aliiti  Armia  wnif  Pi' 

B  Winiuii  Remy,  1 


&iLiirant<r(  uul 


r  iBthestE  (1815-1891),  fourth 
Ml  of   Um  pieoMlni,  wu  aiu  a  diitlniulshed  K^dier. 
entered  thj  amy  in  1843  and  lerved  through  the  Punjab 
paign  «(  1S46:  wu  made  aide-de-camp  to  tbe  governor-general 
in  1^48,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Gujrat  on  tbe  list     ' 
February  1849.  He  went  to  tbe  Crimea  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lc 
Ragbn,  anil  wal  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1855.    On  ! 
return  to  Pii|fl»nfT  be  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke 
Cambridge,  and  mcived  the  Crimean  medaL     The  death 
kii  ddcr  brother  in  1851  gave  him  the  style  of  Lon   ~ 
ud  after  bis  accetsion  to  the  earldom  in  1859  be 
the  lervice  wiib  the  rank  of  colonel.    He  died  in  August 
lad  was  succeeded  by  hii  ton,  Anthony  Mildmty  Julian 
It.  1859).  ai  ijth  earL 

VItIW)BLUn>,  a  north-western  county  of  England, 
bomidcd  N.W.  by  Cumberland,  N.E.  for  a  sboR  distanf  ' 
I>iitbaiB,  E.  by  Yotkshire,  S.  and  S.W,  by  Lancashire 


reaches  the  sea  in  the  Kent  eituaiy  in  Uorecambe  Bay.  Tbe 
is  7861  iq.  m.  Physically  the  county  may  be  ron^y 
•A  IdIO  (our  areas,    (i)  The  great  upland  tract  in  the  sonh- 

and  part  of  Duibain,  cotisists  mainly  of  a  wild  moorland  ares, 
risuig  to  devationi  of  1780  ft.  Id  Milbum  Forest,  1403  in  Dufton 
Fell,  1446  in  Hilton  Fell,  U14  In  Bastifell,  iji8  in  High  Seat, 
1313  in  wad  Boar  Fell  and  11J5  in  SwarthFelL  (j)  The  second 
area  comprise*  about  a  third  of  the  Lake  DiitlicI  (f. v.),  westward 
from  Sbap  Fells.  This  area  includes  High  Street  (1663  ft.), 
Helvellyn  (311S)  and  Fairfield  (1S63),  Langdale  Pikes  (1401) 
and  on  the  boundaiy  Bow  Fell  (1960),  Crinkle  Ccagi  ()8i6)  and 
Fikeo'BIisco(]]04).   It  must  also  be  takea  to  cover  the  elevated 

and  Langdale  Fells  to  the  N.  and  the  Uiddleton  and  Baibon 
Fells  to  tbe  S..  o(  an  intrusive  angle  of  Yorkshire.  This  atea, 
however,  which  reaches  in  some  points  over  itoo  It.  of  altitude, 
is  marked  oS  from  the  Lake  District  mountains  by  the  Lune 
valley.  All  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  within  these  two 
areu  lie  at  or  above  looo  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum;  and  mote 
than  half  the  remainder  lio  between  that  elevation  and  175a  ft., 
the  main  mass  of  high  land  lying  in  the  area  £nt  mentioned. 
(3)  Tbe  third  area  includes  the  comparatively  low  country 
between  the  notlhem  slopes  of  that  jusi  described  and  tbe  edge 
of  the  uplands  to  the  nortb-eut  thereof.  This  coven  the  Vale 
of  Eden.    About  Ihree-hfths  of  this  area  lies  between  tbe  500 

he  iDoa  ft.  contour.    (4)  The  Kendal  area  consisu  mainly 

idulalmg  lowlands,  varied  b;    '  ^" 


0  ft.    Mon 


n  half  tl 


abehiw 


in  tbe  middle  by  uplands  lan^ng  h>  a  general  south-euterly 
direction,  and  to  be  bordered  ill  along  it*  eastern  side  by  the 
elevated  moorlands  of  the  Pennine  ch^.  The  principal  ijvert 
are — in  the  nortben  area  the  higher  part  of  the  Tees,  the  Eden 
with  its  mabi  tributaries,  the  Lowther  and  the  Eamont,  and  in 
tbe  southern  area  the  Lune  and  tbe  Kent,  with  tbeir  numerous 
tributary  becks  and  gill*.  Tbe  lakes  include  Windermere, 
pin  of  Ull*WBter,  Grasmere.  Hawes  Water  and  numerous 
smalkr  lakes  and  tarns,  which  are  chiefly  confined  Id  the  north- 
western pans  of  the  county.  Amongit  the  other  physical 
features  of  more  or  less  interest  are  numerous  ci»g)  and  scars, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes;  others  are  Mallerttang 
Edge,  Helbeck,  above  Brou^;  Kaikible  or  High  Cup  Gill, 
near  Appleby;  Onon  Scan;  and  tbe  limeatone  crags  west  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Among  the  waterfalls  are  Caldron  Snout, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  county,  flowing  over  the  Whin 
Sill,  and  Stock  CiU  Force,  Rydal  Tall*,  Skelwilb  Force,  and 
Dungeon  Gill  Force,  all  situated  amongat  the  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  west.  Hell  Gill,  near  the  head  of  the  Eden,  and  Stcnkrilh, 
near  Kirkby  Stephen,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  natural 
archfi  eroded  by  the  streams  flowing  through  tbem. 
Ctaiotj- — The  divenily  of  scenery  and  pfaywcaT  fe 
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'mild;  ihui  It  ihe  EinM  Iws juiiiti  JBV  wid  J(*7 
The  piincipAl  chajacEHiulc  of  the  cUoute  it  the  pn 
cloudy,  wei  And  cold  dayt,  opeciaJly  in  the  vprin 
combining  id  nurd  Ihc  frowth  of  vrftutian.  Th 
d  winda  in  tbe  apfing  iiu  much  to  do  wltb  the  lamf 
«  k>wluidl  extniding  ilang  the  foot  of  the  Crou  Fp 
n  Broufh  north-watwArdk.    The  htlm-wind  {q.v. 


•til  wooded    Nearly  Ihc 

hgnibcant.    About  thm- 
Kcupied  by  turnip*-   The 


kept,     hvEe  portioni  of  the  villrya 

tMCnt  in  liaiHtone  arau»  the  iwrljagr  oonvati  cliidly  of  the  coaner 
Idadi  of  gnu.  benti  and  heather.  TheK,  bowrver.  tuniiih  nouriih- 
DCBt  for  tbe  haidier  bmdi  oC  iluxp.  whicb  an  paitund  Iheri  in 
larfe  nuinben.  It  ia  (roni  the  lale  a(  iboe,  of  their  ilocli  catlle, 
honca  and  pifa,  and  of  tbdr  dury  produce  tint  the  itaple  of  the 
farniRi'lnoimeu  derived.  Aluieputof  WenmoclaDdirutaiineriy 
In  Ihe  handa  of  "ttsteinien"  (lee  CumaujuiD)  (rhoK  boMinga  were 
Dually  of  inull  eitent.  but  vere  luflieiul.  with  cardul  maaannKnl, 
for  the  reipccuble  nuinienance  of  Ihemielvca  and  their  lamiUev. 
Thejxvportion  of  landownen  of  Ihia  data  baa  iteatiy  decrcaacd- 

Wsnu/w'iiru.— The  manufacturing  tnditurica,  owinc  to  the 
abaence  of  any  laj^  aupplfea  of  nuve  fuel,  are  not  numeiouL 
The  principal  ii  woollen  Duiuifinun  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
thi>  II  chiefly  confined  to  the  tow  country  in  and  near  Kendal. 
Bobbin-malHng,   the  manufacture,  of   eiploiivei.    fulling,   inuK- 

waier-pDwet  available  at  ao  many  poinii.  Paper-mikinE  ii  aln 
carried  on.  .The  (juarriei  occupy  a  conKderable  number  of  Jiaod»  at 

cry  in  the  kiwer  pan  of  IjnEdale, 
ie  main  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
the  aoulh  aervet  Oienholme  (bnncb  to 
•    Low  Gill  Omnch  to  InRlelon  in  Yock- 


na°Kiik^''stephcn  wiiiT Appleby  and  ftnrilh. 
Fopntaliim  and  Adminulriilion.—Tbe  ares  a\  Uie   (ndent 
county  LB  joj.rfio  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  66,opS 
and  in  1901  of  64,]03.    The  nilivei  are  prevalently  till,  wiiy, 
long-armed,    big-handed,   daik-grey-eyed 


and  thiiity  beyond  meuure.  Tbe  general  chi 
dialects  o[  Westmorland  ia  that  of  a  basis  of  Anglian  ipeech, 
influenced  to  a  certain  eiteni  by  the  sp««h  current  amongit 
the  nan-Anglian  peoples  of  Slralhdyde.    This  ii  overlaid  10  a 

Scandinavian  forms  of  ipcech  introduced  at  various  periods 
between  the  lolh  and  Ihe  nth  centuries.  Tliree  weU-mitked 
dlalacls  can  be  made  out. 

Tbe  ana  of  the  idministntive  'county  Is  sojjjo  acres. 
The  county  coniaina  four  wards  (concsponding  to  hundreds). 
The  municipal  boroughs  ire  Appltby,  tbe  county  town  (pop. 


764)  and  Keodtl  (M.183).  The  urban  diilrkls  are  AmUesdc 
(ijie),  Bowness  and  Windermere  (5061),  Cnimere  fih\ 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  (]6jfi)  and  Shap  (i3j6).  Tlic  county  b  in  ihc 
notlhem  circuit,  and  assises  are  held  at  Appleby.  It  hu  one 
d  is  divided  into  five  petty  smimil 
Kendd  hu  a  lepaiatc  conmiisia 
5  ci^-il  paiiibes.  Westmoriaml  is  in 
tbe  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  conlaini  £6  ecckiiasticsl  pansba 
districts,  trhoUy  or  in  part.  There  are  two  parliaamucr 
visions,  Northern  or  Afii^by  and  Southern  or  Kendal,  eict 
tutningone  nMinber. 

Hi'iisry.— The  earliest  En^idi  Ktlleinents  In  the  dtsliia 
hich  is  now  Westmorland  were  eSeded  by  (be  AnflUn  in'ba 
ho  entered  Vockshire  by  the  Humbcr  in  the  6tb  cenluiy  ud 
[d  the  foundaliooi  of  the  kingdom  of  Dein,  which  incindcii 
itbin  its  bounds  thsl  portion  of  Wealmoriand  aflerwanh 
known  as  the  barony  of  KendaL  Tlie  rurtbein  district,  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  Isarony  of  Appleby,  mcanwhik  renuiord 

that  Ecgfrilh  drove  out  the  native  Britons  and  esUbliihed  ilx 
Norlbumbrian  supremacy  over  the  whole  district.  Wiih  Iht 
Danish  invuioas  of  Ihe  gib  century  Ihe  Kendal  distiicl  n> 
included  in  the  Danelaw,  while  the  buony  of  Appleby  fonvd 
aponionof  the  land  of  Carlisle.  Tbe  first  mention  of  Wbukt- 
lan'd  in  Ihe  Saxon  Chronicle  occurs  under  066,  when  it  *as 
hsrried  by  Thored  son  of  Gunnir,  Ihe  term  here  ipfilyiiit  oal; 
to  tbe  barony  of  Appleby,  which  at  this  period  was  being  eiLn- 
sjvely  colonised  by  Norwegian  settlers,  traces  of  whcBe  occupar ice 
are  eapecislly  noticeable  in  the  plac^namcs  of  the  Lake  Dislrin. 
The  Domesday  Survey  describes  only  Ibc  barxmy  of  Kad^ 
which  appears  as  part  of  Amoundernesa  in  Vorkshirc-  BdsT 
the  ConquesI  it  bad  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of  Touig  ol 
Northumbtii,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  William  L  on  EnpT 


il  Ihe  t! 


le  of  the  I' 


9  of  the  m 


tbe  northern  portion  ol 
crown  of  England  was  accomplished  by  William  Rufus,  vbo  ia 
109]  drove  out  DolEn  from  Ihc  land  of  Cirlisle.  and  lonikd 
Breugh-undet-Slahimoie,  Brougham,  Appleby  and  PmdriFe. 
In  Ihe  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  barony  of  A^lcby  was  indudd  is 
the  grant  to  Ranulph  Mcschin  ol  the  earldom  of  Caiiislc.  boi  eg 
the  accession  of  Banulpb  to  Ibc  earldom  of  Chester  in  iiB  s 
was  surrendered  to  llu  crown,  and  iis  Indution  in  ihi  pi)« 
roll  of  ii]i  shows  Ihsl  Westmorland  wss  now  defioiliJy  alib- 
Ushed  on  Ihe  administrative  basis  of  an  English  county. 

The  barony  of  Kendal  was  held  in  the  nth  centory  by  Ibc 
Mowbiays,  and  from  them  passed  10  the  family  of  Laonner, 
who  held  it  at  ol  the  honour  of  WesimorUm].  In  ihe  liik 
century  il  was  sepataied  into  iwo  moieties;  tbe  Lindsay  lowty 
which  passed  from  the  Lindsays  to  the  Copelandi  and  Coocts 
and  in  the  reign  ol  Henry  VI.  to  the  Bcaufoiti  and  Rickmm^ 
whence  was  derived  its  later  name  of  Xidimand  Fee:  the  Bna 
moiety,  which  became  subdivided  into  Ihe  Manjuii  Fee  held  W 
the  Fan  family,  anccalnrs  of  Kslherine  Parr,  and  Ihe  Lumiry 
Fee  which  passed  from  the  Thwengs  to  the  Lumleys  ai>d  Holhm. 
The  barony  of  Appleby,  wilb  tbe  bereditsiy  sbrievally.  ■» 
bestowed  by  King  John  on  Ihe  family  of  Veteripont.  frm  wbca 
It  pasted  by  female  descent  to  the  Cliffords  in  the  ijlh  ecnmr, 
and  in  the  lAIh  century  to  the  Tuftons,  afterwards  eirli  d 
Thanet,  who  retahied  the  dignity  until  their  descendant.  Mr 
Barbara  of  Trecwn,  yielded  his  righli  tolbe  crown. 

The  division  of  Westmorland  into  mtds  origiiutcd  wilb  Ike 
lyslem  of  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Sects,  each  bumy 
being  divided  into  two  Wstds,  and  esch  ward  placed  oB*t  1 
Sigh  constable,  who  presided  over  the  wards  to  be  maiBiiinrd 
at  certain  fords  and  other  af^ioinlcd  ptacea.  Tbe  banny  <i 
Kendal  was  divided  into  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards,  sad  iki 
barony  of  Appleby,  called  tbe  Bottom,  into  east  ami  nsl  nnh 
there  being  andenlly  a  middle  ward  heiweeo  Otac  list  iwe. 
The  shire  court  fmd  aasitet  f « the  connty  were  hiH  at  Appltby. 

The  barony  of  Appleby  was  Induded  In  tbe  diocese  ti  Vert 
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Idonsrtale  and  Kendal  within  the  archdeaconiy  of  Richmond. 
The  barony  of  Appleby,  which  (bad  been  bestowed  by  Henry  I. 
in  the  see  of  Carlisle,  formed  in  xagz  the  deanery  of  Westmorland 
within  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  barony  of 
Kendal  was  placed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  new  diocese  of  Chester, 
of  whids  it  remained  a  part  until  in  1856  it  was  constituted 
the  archdeaconry  of  Westmorland  within  the  diocese  of  Carlisle. 
In  1859  the  Westmorland  portion  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle 
was  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Appleby,  Kirkby  Stephen 
and  LowthM",  and  the  additional  deanery  of  Ambleside  was 
formed  within  the  archdeaconry  of  Westmorland.  The  only 
religious  foundation  of  any  importance  in  Westmorland  was  the 
Premonstratensian  house  at  Shap  founded  by  Thomas,  soq  of 
Gospatric,  in  the  i  ath  century. 

The  early  political  history  of  Westmorland  after  the  Conquest 
is  a  record  of  continuous  inroads  and  devastations  from  the 
Scots.  In  the  Scottish  invasion  of  the  northern  counties  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  Brough  and  Appleby  were 
burnt,  and  the  county  was  twice  harried  by  Robert  Bruce  in  the 
*««""g  years.  In  1385  a  battle  was  fought  at  Hoff  near  Appleby 
against  the  Scots  under  Earl  Douglas,  and  in  1388,  after  Otter- 
bun,  the  Scots  sacked  Appleby  with  such  effect  that  nine- 
tenths  of  it  lay  in  ruins  and  was  never  rebuilt.  In  the  War^  of 
the  RoMS,  Westmorland,  under  the  Clifford  influence,  inclined  to 
favour  the  Lancastrian  cause,  but  was  not  actively  concerned  in 
the  struggle.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  the  chief 
families  of  the  county  were  royalist,  and  in  164Z  Anne,  countess  of 
Pembroke,  hereditary  high  sheriff  of  the  coimty,  garrisoned 
Appkby  Castle  for  the  king,  placing  it  in  charge  of  Sir  Philip 
Musgrave,  the  cobnel  of  the  train-bands  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberiand.  In  1643  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Charles 
signed  by  nearly  5000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland  protesting  their  loyalty  and  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  service.  Appleby  Castle  surrendered 
in  1648,  but  the  strength  of  the  royalist  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
joy  whidi  greeted  the  news  of  the  Restoration,  the  mayor  of 
Appleby  publicly  destrojring  the  charter  which  the  town  had 
leceived  from  Cromwell.  The  Jacobite  rising  of  1 745  found  many 
adherents  in  Westmorland,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  on  Clifton 
Moor  between  the  forces  of  Lord  George  Murray  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberiand. 

The  economic  development  of  Westmorland,  both  on  account 
of  natural  disadvantages  and  of  the  ravages  of  border  strife, 
has  been  slow  and  unimportant*,  the  rugged  and  barren  nature 
of  the  ground  being  unfavourable  to  agricultural  prosperity, 
while  the  lack  of  hiel  hindered  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
Sheep-farming  was  carried  on  in  the  moorland  districts,  however, 
and  the  PiemonstrateAsian  house  at  Shap  supplied  wool  to  the 
Floxcntine  and  Flemish  markets  m  the  X3th  and  Z4th  centuries. 
The  dothing  industry,  which  q>read  from  Kendal  to  the  sur- 
rounding d^ricts,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  John 
Kempe  of  Flanders,  who  settled  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  a  statute  of  1465  alludes  to  cbths  of  a  distinct  make  being 
manufactured  at  KendaL  In  ZS89  the  county  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  2500  deaths  being  recorded  in 
the  deanery  of  Kendal  alone.  Speed,  writing  in  the  1 7tb  century, 
says  of  Westmorland  that  "  it  is'  not  commended  either  for 
pknty  of  com  or  cattle,  being  neither  stored  with  arable  grounds 
to  bring  forth  the  one,  nor  pasturage  to  lead  up  the  other;  the 
principal  profit  that  the  people  of  this  province  raise  unto 
themaehres  is  by  dothing."  The  comb  manufacture  was  estab- 
lished at  KendiU  in  1700,  and  about  the  same  time  the  devebp- 
aient  ci  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  some  extent  supiilemented 
the  kxH  consequent  on  the  decline  oi  the  clothing  industry 
There  were  two  paper-mills  at  Mibthorpe  in  1777,  one  of  which 
existed  ci^ty  yean  before. 

Westmorland  returned  two  knights  for  the  county  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1290,  and  in  rsQS  two  burgesses  for  the  Borough  of 
Appleby.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Appleby  was  dis- 
franchised and  Kendal  returned  one  member. 

r. — Notable    ecclesiastical    buildings    are    almost 
wanting  in  Westmorland,  though  mention  may  be 


made  of  the  ruins  of  Shap  Abbey,  which  lies  near  the  small 
market  town  of  that  name  in  the  bleak  upper  valley  of  the 
Lowther.  The  Perpendicular  western  tower  and  other  fragments 
remain.  Late  Norman  work  is  preserved  in  some  of  the  churches, 
as  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  a  few  castles.  Among  the  castles, 
those  at  Appleby,  Brough,  Brougham  and  Kendal  are  notable^ 
but  examples  are  numerous.  Among  old  houses,  Levens  Hall 
dates  from  the  i6th  century,  and  Sizergh  Hall  embodies  part 
of  an  andent  castle;  both  are  in  the  Kendal  district.  The  formal 
gardens  at  Levens  Hall  are  remarkable.  Lowther  Castle,  near 
Penrith,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  is  a  fine  modern  mansion, 
in  a  Gothic  style  more  satisfactory  in  broad  effect  than  in  detail. 

See  Joseph  Nicholson  and  Richard  Bum,  The  History  and  Anti- 

KUies  0/  the  Counties  of  Wtsimorland  and  Cumberland  (2  vols., 
»ndon,  1777):  William  Whellan,  The  History  and  Topography  of 
the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  (Pontcfract,  i860): 
Transactions  of  the  CumbeHand  and  Westmorland  Anltquartan  and 
Archaeological  Society  (Kendal,  i870,  &c):  R.  S.  FergueonjHistory 
of  Westmorland  (Popaiar  County  Histories,  1894);  Sir  D.  Fleming, 
Description  of  Westmorland  (1671):  T.  Gibson,  Legends  and  Notes 
on  Places  of  North  Westmorland  (London,  1887);  M.  W.  Taylor. 
Manorial  HaUs  of  Westmorland  (Kendal,  1892);  T.  Ellwood,  Land- 
nama  Booh  of  Icaand  as  U  illustrates  the  Dtaled  and  Antiquities  of 
Westmorkmd  (Kendal,  1894};  Victoria  County  History,  Westmorland, 

WESTON,  THOMAS  (1737-1776),  English  actor,  was  the  son 
of  a  cook.  His  first  London  appearance  was  about  1759,  and 
from  1763  until  his  death  he  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  amusing 
comedian  on  the  English  stage.  Foote  wrote  for  him  the  part 
of  Jerry  Sneak  in  the  Mayor  of  Carratt.  Abd  Drugger  in  the 
Alchemist  was  one  of  his  famous  performances;  and  Garrick, 
who  also  played  this  part,  praised  him  highly  for  it. 

WESTON-SUPBR-MARB.  a  seaside  resort  in  the  Wells  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  137!  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  urban  district  (r90i),  19,048.  It  is  built  partly  on 
levd  ground  near  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  Worlebury 
Hill,  which  aids  in  giving  shelter  from  the  north  and  east. 
Among  the  fir-dad  slopes  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  command 
a  fine  view  of  the  Wel^  hills  across  the  Channel,  there  are  many 
beautiful  walks  and  drives.  An  esplanade  extends  for  about 
3  m.,  and  public  gardens  have  been  laid  out  on  Worlebuiy  Hill, 
from  the  far  end  of  which  a  long  pier  projects,  linking  the  rocky 
islet  of  Bimbeck  to  the  town.  Grove  Park,  once  the  manor- 
house,  is  owned  by  the  coundl,  and  is  used  as  a  free  library, 
its  grounds  being  open.  Other  institutions  indude  a  museum 
opened  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
and  the  West  of  England  Sanatorium,  to  which  two  large 
conservatories  are  attached,  as  a  winter-garden  for  invalids. 
The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  its  potteries,  and  there  are 
mineral  water-works  and  fisheries.  Large  quantities  of  sprats 
are  caugfht.  Intermittent  springs  exist  in  .Weston,  which  are 
affected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

WEST  ORANOB,  a  town  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  13  m.  W.  of  New  York  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  4358,  (1900)  6889  (1772  foreign-bom);  (1905,  state 
census)  7872;  (1910)  10,980.  It  is  served  by  the  Orange  branch 
of  the  Erie  railroad,  and  is  connected  with  neighbouring  towns 
and  cities  by  electric  lines.  The  town  has  an  area  of  about 
7  sq.  m.  It  is  crossed  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  by  two  ridges 
— the  First  (also  called  the  Orange  or  Watchung)  Mountain  and 
the  Second  Mountain.  Eagle  Rock  (about  650  ft.),  on  the  summit 
of  First  Mountain,  commands  a  splendid  view.  On  the  eastern 
slope  of  First  Mountain  are  Hutton  Park,  containing  the  grounds 
of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club,  and  Llewellyn  Park,  a  beauti- 
ful residential  tract  of  750  acres,  named  in  honour  of  its  originator, 
Llewellyn  S.  Haskell  (181 5-1872).  West  Orange  has  various 
manufactures,  including  phonogn^>hs,  lawn  mowers  -and  felt 
hats.  In  1862  parts  of  the  townships  of  Orange,  Caldwell  and 
Livingston  were  united  into  a  new  township  named  Fairmount. 
In  1863  another  part  of  Orange  was  added  and  the  name  of  the 
new  township  was  changed  to  West  Orange.  In  1900  West 
Orange  was  chartered  as  a  town. 

See  H.  Whitteraore,  The  Pounders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranps 
(Newark,  1896}. 
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WEfTPHAL.  BUDDLF  (iSifi-iSgi),  German  dtaiad  Kbolu, 
wu  bom  At  ObcrDkinbrD  Id  Schaumburg  on  the  3Td  of  July 
1S16.  He  itudied  *t  Muburg  and  Tubingen,  end  Hal  piclcuoi 
at  Bralau  {i8s*-'**i)  and  Moicow  (1875-1879).  He  lubie- 
qufntly  lived  at  BUckeburg,  and  died  at  Stadihagen  ia  Schium- 
burg-Lippe  on  the  loth  ol  July  i9q2.  Weuphal  was  a  man  of 
varied  attainmenti.  but  hu  chief  claim  to  nmcmbrance  lests 
upon  hii  conlribulions  an  Cmk  muiic  and  metre.  Hii  chief 
work!  an:  GrUckistkc  Utirik  (jid  ed.,  iMj-iSS^);  Syilei*  iir 
amiltcH  Riyllimili  (1S65];  Hephaeslioa'i  Dt  milrii  ttKkiiidiim 
<iM6);  Arislntm.!  ef  Tari*lum  (translation  and  commenUry, 
iSSj-iSgj,  voL  ii.  beihg  edited  after  his  death  by  F.  Suan)^ 
Dm  Uurik  ia  piakiuht^  AlHrtaini  (1SS3);  AUgemtitit 
Uttrik  ia  indoiamaniiditn  mi  itmiliiiJini  Vllkcr  (iSgi). 
He  niulc  truBlAiions  of  CatuUut  (1870)  and  of  Ariitc^jhaoei' 
Ackarniani  (liSq),  in  which  Ik  lucceufuUy  reproduced  Ihe 
Doriinu  In  FlattdeuLicb. 

WESTPHALIA  (Cer.  WtUfalm),  a  province  o[  the  kingdom 
of  Prustia.  The  ancient  duchy  and  the  Napoleonic  kingdom 
oi  the  ume  name,  neither  of  vhicb  was  contcnninoiu  with  the 
modem  province,  ait  dealt  Avith  in  the  historical  pan  of  thii 
article.  The  area  ol  the  province  it  7801  iq.  m.,  ilt  length  both 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  £.  to  W.  is  about  i  jo  m.,  and  it  ia  bounded 
N.  by  Hanover,  E,  by  Echaumburg-Lippe,  Hanover,  Lippe- 
Dctmold,  Brunswick,  Keuc-Nauau  and  Waldeck,  S.  and  S.W. 
by  Hesse-Nosau  and  the  Rhine  ProviDC«.  and  N.W,  by  (be 
kingdom  of  t!ie  Nelherlanda. 

Neariy  half  of  Wotphilia  i-  r  ,.■,  ,  n  o(  :i  ■■  ,,,  it  ;.  ;(h. 
German  plain,  which  here  tin  1     :■. .  ^  L  ..■  u  ^11  j_:j'.l  -i'.„;'-  L:._L^.ed 

■Duthem  nnjoi^lion  (he  Ee^c.:?L»iidc,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ihe  Liiie  oi 
hilliu]ledibeHaaracHaan.[r;inE.  which  divldit  the  lUBiUDf  ihe 
UppB  and  Ruhr.  The  We»^>!i,iLijo  plaht  Ii  broken  by  eaunslve 
oulctope  of  the  underlying  cti  t.ircDug  bedi.  and  is  not  very  firi^le, 
encpt  In  the  HtUng.  a  io:Lt'  Uiween  Ihe  ffaamnne  and  rhe 
Uppe.  Then  are  otenrive  It.,-  in  iSe  N.  and  W.,  ud  N,  ol  I'^iler- 
bc^  i*  a  Hfidy  wsste  called  the  Serine.  Tlie  plain  U  dmined  in  ihe 
N.  by  the  Ems  and  in  (he  S.  I  .v  the  Lippe,  which  rise  clov  tDirii  tier 
in  (he  Teulobur^ er  Wald.  Bti>.nn  theiTbancis  are  the  Verhle  and 
Dthir  small  riven  flowing  u,,r,  ,hr  Zuidec  Zee.  The  liijinculir 
•Duthernpanianof^WeRphalii.  most  of  which  IshKluded  hi  S-ina-- 


Ihe  s!e.  to  the  F 


j^,  and  bi  the  S.  by  the  Sicg  and  Eder.   The  Ulli 

to  the  Rotlager  or  Rothaanriiiiie,  culnlnating  in  ihi 
ig  plBI«au  with  Ihe  Kahlcr  Anen  (3713  ft},  the  hitt.rai 
n  w  province.    Thi?  RoTURefiebirBe,  Eggegebirti;  ■'-i^^ 
leu(ot>urgv  Wild  form  with  unme  InrF^nediatp  nfiges  (he  w.]:er 
tbed  between  the  buin  n(  (be  Weser  and  thoK  of  the  Rhme  anc 

Ems.      In  (he  N.P-  mms  nl  Iha  mivinn-  Ikr  Vlrtrr  Xmirt   Ihi 

Wieheiwebirn 
Ports  #*i!faiv 


by  arable  Und  i 
lS%byfore.u. 


WesBiebuge  by  the 

>H  a»ni  In  ihg  sour...  .  ...^..._  _ 

iral'SSdlnn'i'he  ^'iw  _ 
peasant  proprietors  is  propor- 
part  of  Fruua.  and  at  a  class 


luRiclnit,  bownver,  fen*  (he  needs  ttf 
buekwhat,  potatoes,  fruit  and  hemp.  The  enltintian  of  flax  li 
very  cMeaslve,  espcclslly  in  Ihe  N.E.  Swine,  which  ate  reared  in 
gical  Bumbera  In  Ike  pbiu,  yidd  (he  faRibua  WaRphalian  hams: 
and  the  nariog  of  cattle  and  goKts  is  important.  The  breeding  01 
barm  ia  foitefvl  by  the  goveniment. 

The  miqenl  weallb  is  very  greal.  espcdaDy  In  coal  and  lirm. 
The  prodoctioB  of  coal  b  rWer  than  thai  of  any  oIheipn>vince 
of  Prusila.  and  amouBled  m  1006  to  u,0«>,00o  tone.  The  gnat 
Ruhr  cosl.&eld  extends  fiom  Ibe  RhuSiuKl  into  Ihe  province  as 
far  as  Unna.  the  centre  being  DDrUnnod.  and  there  k  ■  smaller 
cnBl-6eld  in  Ihe  N.  at  IbbenMren.  The  pnidiiction  of  Iron  ore, 
chielly  S,  of  the  Ruhr  (t  ,360^00  loM  in  1903}  is  eiendcd  in  Prussia 
only  by  ihal  of  the  Rhine  provhice.  After  coal  and  inn  Ihe  most 
valuable  minerals  are  rinc,  lead,  pyriletf  add  coppo-.  Antimony, 
quicksilver,  stone,  marble,  tlale  and  poller's  day  an  also  worked, 
and  there  arejjrine  springs  in  Ibe  HcUw^  and  mlnoal  springs  at 
Lippipringe,  Oynhauien,  Tkc. 

The  nanufacturing  industry  of  Ibe  province,  which  diiefly 
depends  upon  its  mineral  wealth,  is  very  evrentive.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  art  produced  in  Ihe  sosalled  "  Enneper  Strasse/'  the  vallcv 
of  ll^  Ennepe.  a  small  tribulaiy  of  t  he  Ruhr  with  the  town  of  Hagei 


irendcff  has  flourished  in 


I'Swese.  ._ 

Beveningen  it  the  chief  maiket 
The  population  In 


.  the  province  (total 

^wiysf  and  by  (he  na 

inden  has  a  pon).  Ems,  Ruhr 
—- '—  ' i  I^dertncB 


,6iS,o(io,  or  464  per  aq.  m.  h 
the  indttatruJ  diXncu 
13  there  bai  been  a  grtu 


1,  and 


.idly.  Ince. 
influi  of  Polei  tota  IhcK  part*,  all 
In  TQOO  they  already  numbered  m 
i8gj  and  iqoo  the  mean  annua]  ij^ 
3  '3  %■  llic  highest  recorded  iji  the  ( 
1900  and  190$  it  fell  to  1*5%.  The  pencniage  of  ■"t""--" 
births  (>'«)  is  the  lowest  in  Germany.  ifo%  of  the  mhabimii 
are  Roman  Catholics,  AJ-0%  PtDteslants.  lie  dblriliaisa 
of  Ihe  two  communions  still  ckHelyfoUowi  the  II(M*D<  the  Htlr- 
menl  at  the  pcaa  of  Westphalia.  Thus  the  former  dadiy  d 
Westphalia  and  the  blshoprici  of  MOnitet  ud  Padafmni  wliidi 
remained  in  ecclesiastical  hands  are  almost  ectirely  Ronaa 
Catholic,  while  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Mindeo  and  thehamcr 
counties  of  Ravcnsberg  and  Mark,  irtiich  fell  or  had  tsllen  u 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Slegen  district,  which  beloaged  to  Naaai. 
are  predonunanlly  Protestant. 


epl   in  Ihe   Upper   F 


le  PruaiAan  Loin  Koise 


Siegen,  where  the  Hi 

Westphalia,  "  the  watetn  pu 
was  originally  the  name  of  th 
duchy  of  Saxony,  Including  thi 
province  and  eatending  north 
When  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  of 
empiie  in  i  iSo,  and  his  duchy  wi 
and  Padeihom  became  princes  4 
of  Cologne,  Philip  of  Heic 


le  Saueil 


Id  early  leconk  WatfekkX 
Item  province  of  ibc  raiir 
leTB  portion  of  Ibe  nodcri 
the   borders  of   Fricdssd 

ny  fell  under  the  ban  c<  tic 
idcd,  the  biibapa  of  Mteon 
'  empire,  ud  the  archhiiheii 

cr  districts  whidi  betiBK 


depesdenl  secular  te 


irica,  notably  the  county  ol  Mark,  rtli 
Diner  oisuicis  were  neia  as  Gels  from  Ibe  mbblthc^  aJiemidi 
electors.  From  136S  the  electon  themselves  held  the  comtr  if 
Anuberg  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  duchy  received  t  coiulituls' 
of  its  own,  ud  was  governed  for  the  elector  by  a  maialia]  llad- 
MorKkall,  after  1480  LanAlriia)  obo  wu  ako  iladtbetdcr. 
and  presided  over  the  Westphaban  chancellery.  Tliis  syno 
lasted  til]  1B03.  By  Maximilian's  administrative  arfaaiiatioa  flf 
the  empire  in  r5(X)  the  ducby  of  Westphalia  vajt  inchidtd  as  si 
appanage  of  Cokigne  In  Ihe  Kallcicd  dirlc  of  Ibe  Lowci  Khis. 
The  Wenpbaliu  drde  which  w»*  lornied  at  the  mne  time  con- 
prised  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Ihe  modem  province  (iatfading  Miii) 
and  the  lands  north  of  it  between  Ihe  Weser  and  the  frontier  ci  It* 
Nctherluds,  also  Verden,  Schaumburg,  Nasau,  Wed.  Liff*. 
Berg,  deves,  JOUch,  Litge,  Bouillon  ud  CambraL 

Brandenburg  laid  the  foundaiiont  of  bet  dotninkn  b  Wol- 
philia  by  obtaining  the  couotic*  of  Mai^  and  Ravmbot  ia 
i6t4  (CDoGnned  1666),  to  which  the  bishopric  of  MimkB  wu 
added  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  and  Tecklnbari  ia 
i^o;.  By  the  scltkmeni  of  1S03  Ihe  church  lands  noe  sculu- 
ined,  and  Pnissia  received  the  bishopric  of  Padcshora  and  Ibe 
easlem  part  of  Mtlniler,  while  the  elcctonl  ducby  ol  Wesqtebi 
was  given  to  Heue-Dannttadt. 

Alter  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  of  WettphaEs  «• 
created  by  Napoleon  I.  on  the  iSth  of  August  1(07,  and  pie 
to  bis  brother  Jerome  (see  BOMATAin}.  It  inchiikd  the  !««■■ 
govemmentnl  department  of  Minden.  but  by  far  ihe  latgH  f" 
ol  Ibe  kiofdom  lay  outside  and  dueSj  U>  the  cut  oi  Ihe  mJoi 
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province,  and  comprised  the  Hanoverian  department  ot  Hildcs- 

heim  and  in  part  that  of  Arcnsbecg,  Brunswick,  the  northern  part 

of  the  province  of  Saxony  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  Hallc,  and  most  of 

Hcsse-Casael.    The  area  was  14,627  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 

nearly  two  millions.    Cassel  was  the  capital.    A  constitution 

on  the  French  imperial  pattern  granted  by  the  king  remained 

practically  inoperative,  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  r^me  was 

instituted,  the  finances  were  from  the  beginning  in  a  hopeless 

condition,  and  the  country  was  drained  of  men  and  money  for 

Napoleon's  wars.   In  January  1810  most  of  Hanover  was  added, 

but  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  half  the  latter,  together  with  the 

city  of  Minden,  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire.    There  had 

already  been  serious  revolts  and  raids,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Leipzig  the  Russians  drove  the  king  from  Cassel  (October  18x3), 

the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  dissolved  and  the  old  order  was 

for  a  time  re-establish«i.    At  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815) 

Hesse-Darmstadt  surrendered  her  share  of  Westphalia  to  Prussia, 

and  the  present  province  was  constituted. 

See  Weddicen.  Westfalen,  Land  und  Leute  (Paderbom.  x8^); 
G.  SchuUe,  Heimatskunde  der  Provint  WestfaUn  (Minden,  IQOO); 
Lemberie.  Die  Hutten-  und  MelaUindustrit  Rkeinlands  und  West- 


fcleus  (4th  ed.,  Dortmund,  1905);  I.  S.  Scibertz,  Landes-  und 
R£chtsgf3ckukte  des  Henoglums  WeUfaUn  (4  vob.,  Amsberv,  1839- 
187s);    R.   Wilmans,   Die  Kaiserurkunden  der  Prcvint    Westfalen 


(2  vols..  MQnsicr,  1867--1881):  M.  lansen.  Die  HenoisgewaU  der 
Enbiuhoje  «9n  Kdn  in  Westfalen  (Munich.  1895);  Horzapfcl,  Das 
Konigreick  Westfalen  (Magdeburg,  1895);  G.  Scrvifres,  LAUemagne 
franfaise  sous  Napeleon  /<**  (Paris.  \<jO\)\\\dait\)\cXi,DieEntwickduni 
der  Lamdesktdtur  i*  der  Provinz  Westjfalen  im  tgttn  Jakrkundert 
(Mufutcr.1900). 

WESTPHALIA,  TREATY  OF.  a  collective  name  given  to  the 
two  treaties  concluded  on  the  a4th  of  October  164S  by  the 
empire  with  France  at  Miinster  and  with  Sweden  and  the  Pro- 
testant estates  of  the  empire  at  Osnabriick,  by  which  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  (f  .# .)  was  brought  to  an  end. 

As  early  as  1636  negotiations  had  been  opened  at  Cologne 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  supported  by  the  seigniory 
of  Venice,  but  failed  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  Richelieu  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  to  the  refusal  of 
Sweden  to  treat  with  the  papal  legate.  In  1637  the  agents  of  the 
emperor  began  to  negotiate  at  Hamburg  with  Sweden,  though  the 
mediation  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  rejected  by 
Sweden,  and  the  discussions  dragged  on  for  years  without  result. 
In  the  meantime  the  new  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  proposed  at  the 
diet  of  Regcnsburg  in  1640  to  extend  the  peace  of  Prague  to  the 
whole  empire,  on  the  basis  of  an  amnesty,  from  which,  however, 
those  Protestant  estates  who  were  still  leagued  with  foreign 
powers  were  to  be  excluded.  His  aim  was  by  settling  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  empire  to  exclude  the  Gorman  princes  from 
participation  in  negotiations  with  foreign  powers;  but  these 
efforts  had  no  result. 

A  more  practical  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Comte  d'Avaux, 
the  French  envoy  at  Hamburg,  who  proposed  in  1641  that  the 
aegotiationa  at  Cologne  and  Hamburg  should  be  transferred  to 
MuQster  and  Osnabriick,  two  cities  in  the  Wcstphalian  circle 
not  more  than  30  m.  apart.  A  preliAiinary  treaty  embodying  this 
proposal  was  concluded  between  the  representatives  of  the 
emperor,  France  and  Sweden  at  Hamburg  on  the  25th  of  December 
1641.  A  dispute  as  to  precedence  between  France  and  Sweden, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  power  to  meet  the  papal  nuncio, 
mads  the  choice  of  a  single  meeting-place  impossible.  It  was 
arranged,  however,  that  the  two  assemblies  should  be  regard«i  as 
a  single  congress,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  peace  without 
tiK  other. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  conventions  was 
the  nth  of  July  1643,  but  many  months  elapsed  before  all  the 
representatives  arrived,  and  the  settlement  of  many  questions 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  caused  further  delays.  Engktnd, 
Poland,  Muscovy  and  Turkey  were  the  only  European  powers 
unrepresented.  The  war  continued  during  the  deliberations, 
vbich  were  influenced  by  its  fortunes. 

The  chief  r^rescntative  of  the  emperor  was  Count  Maximilian 
von  Traulmaxisdorff ,  to  whose  sagacity  the  conclusion  of  peace 
vas  largely  doe.    The  French  envoys  were  nominally  imder 
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Henry  of  Orleans,  duke  of  Xx>ngueville,  but  the  marquis  dc 
Sabl6  and  the  comte  d'Avaux  were  the  real  agents  of  France. 
Sweden  was  represented  by  John  Oxenstiema,  son  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  by  John  Adler  Salvius,  who  had  previously  acted  for 
Sweden  at  Hamburg.  The  papal  aundo  was  Fabio  Chigi, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VU.  Brandenburg,  represented 
by  Count  Johann  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  played  the  foremost 
part  among  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire.  On  the  ist  of 
June  1645  France  and  Sweden  brought  forward  propositions  of 
peace,  which  were  discussed  by  the  estates  of  the  empire  from 
October  1645  to  April  1646.  The  settlement  of  religious  matters 
was  effected  between  February  1646  and  March  1648.  Tlie 
treaty  was  sign«i  at  Miinster  by  the  members  of  both  conventions 
on  the  24th  of  October  1648,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  the  8th  of  Febiiuary  1649.  The  papal  protest  of  January  3, 
1 65 1,  was  disregarded. 

The  results  were  determined  in  the  first  place  by  the  support 
given  to  each  other  by  France  and  Sweden  in  their  demands  for 
indemnification,  the  concession  of  which  necessitated  compensa- 
tion to  the  Gennan  states  affected,  and  secondly  by  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor  while 
strengthening  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  especially  Bavaria. 
.  Sweden  received  western  Pomerania  with  Rttgen  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder,  Wismar  and  Poel,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
landsof  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Verden, 
together  with  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000  thalera.  The  privileges 
of  the  Free  Towns  were  preserved.  Sweden  thus  obtained  control 
of  the  Baltic  and  a  footing  on  the  North  Sea,  and  became  an 
estate  of  the  empire  with  three  deliberative  voices  in  the 
diet. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg  received  the  greater  part  of 
eastern  Pomerania,  and,  as  he  had  a  claim  on  the  whole  duchy 
since  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  163$,  he  was  indemnified  by 
the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden  and  Kammin,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  came  to  him 
on  the  death  of  the  administrator.  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
in  1680.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  allowed  to  retain  Lusatia. 
As  compensation  for  Wismar,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  obtained 
the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratxeburg  and  some  lands  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  Brunswick-LUneburg  restored  Hildesheim 
to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  gave  Minden  to  Brandenburg,  but 
obtained  the  alternate  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Osnabriick 
and  the  church  lands  of  Walkenried  and  Gr6ningen.  Hesse-Cassel 
received  the  prince-abbacy  of  Hersfeld,  the  county  of  Schaum- 
burg,  &c.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  his  possession 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  his  position  as  an  elector  which 
he  had  obtained  in  1623.  Charles  Louis,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Frederick  V.,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  received  back  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
and  a  new  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  created  for  him. 

France  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  (which  she 
had  enjoyed  de  facto  since  1552)  over  the  bishoprics  and  cities  of 
Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Pinerolo  in  Piedmont,  the  town  of 
Breisach,  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the 
Sundgau,  the  advocacy  {Landvogtei)  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  in 
Alsace,  and  the  right  to  garrison  Philippsburg.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  France  had  professed  to  be  fighting  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  not  against  the  empire.  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  empire  in 
Alsace  should  remain  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  (fii  ea 
libertaie  tl  possessione  immedietatis  erga  imperiuM  Romanum, 
qua  kactenus  gavisae  swit),  but  it  was  added  as  a  condition  that 
the  sovereignty  of  France  in  the  territories  ceded  to  her  should 
not  be  impaired  (ito  tamen,  ul  praesenii  hoc  declartUione  nihil 
detractatum  inteUigattir  de  eo  omni  suprtmi  dominii  iure,  quod 
supra  concessum  est).  The  intention  of  France  was  to  acquire 
the  full  rights  of  Austria  in  Alsace,  but  as  Austria  had  never 
owned  the  landgraviate  of  Lower  Alsace,  and  the  Landvogtei  of 
the  ten  free  cities  did  not  in  itself  imply  possession,  the  door  was 
left  open  for  disputes.  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  availed  himself 
of  this  ambiguous  clause  in  support  of  his  aggressive  policy  on  the 
Rhine.    The  independence  of  Switzerland  was  at  last  formally 
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recognized,  as  was  that  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  a  separate 
treaty  signed  by  Spain  at  Mftnstcr. 

AiMut  from  these  territorial  changes,  a  universal  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  all  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessions  was  declared,  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  secular  lands 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  held  them  in  i6z8.  Some 
exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  emperor. 

Even  more  important  than  the  territorial  redbtribution  was 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement.  By  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
of  Passau  of  1552  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555, 
and  the  ejclension  of  their  provisions  to  the  Reformed  (Calvinisl) 
Church,  toleration  was  secured  for  the  three  great  religious 
communities  of  the  empire.  Within  these  limits  the  governments 
were  bound  to  allow  at  least  private  worship,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  right  of  emigration,  but  these  measures 
of  toleration  were  not  extended  to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg.  The  Protestant  minority  in  the  imperial  diet 
was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  majority,  but  religious  questions 
were  to  be  decided  by  amicable  agreement.  Protestant  adminis- 
trators of  church  lainds  obtained  seats  in  the  diet.  Religious 
parity  was  established  in  the  imperial  chamber  (Rekkskammer' 
gericht),  and  in  the  imperial  deputations  and  commissions. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  ownership  of  spiritual  lands 
was  decided  by  a  compromise.  The  edict  of  restitution  of  1629 
was  annulled.  In  WUrttcmberg,  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  these 
lands  were  restored  to  the  persons  who  had  held  them  in  16 18  or 
their  successors,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  empire  possession  was 
determined  by  the  fact  of  occupation  on  the  ist  of  January  1624 
{annus  decretorius  or  normal  year).  By  the  provision  that  a 
prince  should  forfeit  his  lands  if  he  changed  his  religion  an 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  a  further  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  declaration  that  all  protests  or  vetoes  by  whomsoever 
pronounced  should  be  null  and  void  dealt  a  blow  at  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Roman  curia  in  German  affairs. 

The  constitutional  changes  made  by  the  treaty  had  far-reaching 
effects.  The  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the  empire 
was  recognized.  They  were  empowered  to  contract  treaties  with 
one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,.provided  that  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  suffered  no  prejudice.  By  this  and  other  changes 
the  princes  of  the  empire  became  absolute  sovereigns  in  their 
own  dominions.  The  emperor  and  the  diet  were  left  with  a  mere 
shadow  of  their  former  power.  The  emperor  could  not  pronounce 
the  ban  of  the  empire  without  the  consedt  of  the  diet.  The  diet, 
in  which  the  61  imperial  cities  gained  the  right  of  voting  on  all 
imperial  business,  and  thus  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
princes,  retained  its  legislative  and  fiscal  powers  in  name,  but 
practically  lost  them  by  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the 
three  colleges,  which,  moreover,  were  not  to  give  their  several 
decbions  by  majorities  of  their  members,  but  by  agreement 
between  them. 

Not  only  was  the  central  authority  replaced  almost  entirely 
by  the  sovereignty  of  about  300  princes,  but  the  power  of  the 
empire  was  materially  weakened  in  other  ways.  It  lost  about 
40,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  obtained  a  frontier  against  France 
which  was  incapable  of  defence.  Sweden  and  France  as 
guarantors  of  the  peace  acquired  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  the  former  gained  a  voice  in  its  councils. 
For  many  years  Germany  thus  bccune  the  principal  theatre  of 
European  diplomacy  and  war.  But  if  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order  in  the  empire,  it 
facilitated  the  growth  of  new  powers  in  its  component  parts, 
especially  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg. 

The  treaty  was  recognized  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
constitution,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 

See  the  text  in  Dumont,  Corps  untversd  diflomatiqmt  (TheHanie, 
1726-1731),  vi.  420  ff.;  J.  G.  von  Mctern,  Acta  pacts  Westpkaiicae 
puUica  (6  vols.,  Hanover  and  G5ttinech.  1734-1736^,  iHstmmenta 
pact's  Caesareo-Suecicae  et  Caesareo<iaUicae  (GOttingen,  1738); 
"  A.  A.  "  [Bishop  Adam  Adamil.  Arcana  pacts  Westphaluae  (Frank* 
fort,  i6q8),  edited  by  J.  G.  von  Meiern  (Lcipzi;;,  1737):  K.  T.  HeiRcI, 
*'  Das  Wcstfalische  Fricdenswerk  von  1643-1648     in  the  Zeitichhft 


fir  CeschukU  und  Potitik  (1888):  F.  PhiUppt  and  aiimyJkr 
Westfdlische  Frieden,  ein  Cedenkbnek  (Manster.  189S):  J«mnd  h 
Contrh  de  iiunsler  par  F.  Otter,  aumionier  du  comU  i'AvBux^t&sA 
by  A.  Boppe  (Paris,  1893);  Cambridge  Modem  History,  iv.  p.  395!. 
and  bibliography,  p.  866  ff.;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  £«;•«•:, 
ch.  xix.  (A.B.  Co) 

WEST  POINT,  a  village  and  military  post,  in  Orange  c(»i!it}. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  ri\«r, 
50  m.  above  New  York  City.  It  is  served  by  the  West  SSmr 
railway,  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  the  New  York  Cetrtl 
railway  at  Garrison.  The  United  States  Military  Acsdfcy 
occupies  a  plateau  180  ft.  above  the  river,  reached  by  a  roadirs; 
cut  into  the  cliff  and  commanding  a  view  up  and  down  the  n\ts 
for  Duiny  miles.  Between  1902  and  1908  Congress  approprlaied 
about  $7,500,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  academy,  bsX 
most  of  the  old  buildings  of  historic  interest  have  been  bcor- 
porated.  The  Headquarters  Building  and  Grant  Hall  (the  nes 
hall)  contain  portraits  of  famous  American  soldiers.  The  iniliur) 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  (80,000  volumes  in  iqio). 
and  its  building  contains  interesting  memorials,  by  SaiA 
Gaudens,  to  J.  McNeUl  Whistler  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  boU 
former  cadets  in  the  academy.  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  (xSa;> 
was  the  gift  of  Major-General  George  Washington  Cullers 
(1809-1892),  superintendent  of  the  academy  in  1864-1S66. 
Opposite  it  is  a  monument  (1845)  to  Major  F.  L.  Dade's  comsurd 
of  110  men  who  were  ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Senic^ 
Indians  in  Florida  in  December  1835.  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  Uk 
parade  ground  (60  acres)  is  a  granite  statue  to  Colonel  S>h-aDU 
Thayer  (1785-1872),  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mca/dery 
from  181 7  to  1833.  In  the  N.W.  angle  is  the  bronze  statue  (iS6\ 
of  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  U.S.  Volunteers,  who  vis 
killed  by  a  sharpshooter,  on  the  9th  of  May  1864,  while  oraLat 
a  personal  reconnaissance  at  Spottsylvania.  Between  TrcpVy 
Pomt  and  the  hotel  is  the  Battle  Monument  (1874,  78  fu  hi^b. 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Victory  by  MacMonnies),  a  meraom) 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  died  in  the  Civil  War 
Above  the  cliff  towards  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  plain  is  Fort  Qintoa, 
in  its  E.  front  stands  a  monument  erect«i  in  1828  by  the  Co.*?* 
of  Cadets  to  Kosciuszko,  who  planned  the  original  fonifoaikuts 
here  in  1778.  About  x  m.  N.  of  the  academy  is  **  West  Foir! 
Cemetery  '*  (about  14  acres)  on  the  E.  angle  of  an  elevated  ptssi 
overlooking  the  river,  formeriy  known  as  *'  German  fUa," 
in  which  rest  the  remains  of  Thayer,  Winfield  Scott,  Robot 
Anderson  and  other  dbtinguished  soldiers.  The  Cadet  Moname^^t 
(1817)  stands  on  the  E.  angle  overiooking  the  river.  High  ab^ve 
the  academy  on  Mount  Independence  (490  ft.)  still  stands  cU 
Fort  Putnam,  commanding  a  fine  view  for  miles  up  and  doms  the 
Hudson.  In  1908,  as  the  gift  of  Mrs  Russell  Sage  and  Miss  .^niu 
B.  Warner,  there  was  added  to  the  military  reservatim  Cca- 
stitution  Island  (about  280  acres),  lying  directly  opposite  West 
Point,  with  the  remains  of  two  forts  built  during  the  W&rof 
Independence. 

West  Point,  "  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Hudson,"  was  first  ocosfiiec 
as  a  military  post  in  January  1778,  when  a  chain  of  redocbts 
was  erected  at  various  strategic  points  along  the  Hudson.  At 
West  Point  were  built  a  half-dozen  earthwork  fortificaiioDs.  ct 
which  Fort  Putnam  on  Mt.  Independence,  Fort  Qinton  ca  the 
extremity  of  the  point  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Fort  CSicica 
captured  by  the  British  in  1777  farther  down  the  river)  tai 
Battery  Knox,  jtist  above  the  river  landing,  were  the  Urset 
These  were  the  fortifications  that  Benedict  Arnold,  their  cos- 
mander,  in  1780  agreed  to  ddiver  into  British  han<b.  A'*  ex 
the  discovery  of  his  treason,  Washington  made  his  beadqtuTttrs 
for  some  time  at  West  Point  before  removing  to  Nevbor^^ 
Later  Washington  recommended  West  Point  as  a  site  for  a 
rnilitary  school.  Such  an  establishment  had  been  suggested  ly 
Henry  Knox  in  May  1776;  and  in  October  of  that  year  the 
Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  oomrctttice 
to  draw  plans  for  "  a  military  academy  of  the  army.**  A  Corps 
of  Invalids  was  established  in  June  1777,  was  organized  ia 
Philadelphia  in  July  1777,  and  was  transferred  to  West  Poist  ia 
1781;  this  corps  was  "  to  serve  as  a  military  school  lor  ywrc 
gentlemen  previously  to  their  being  appointed  to  marcLrf 
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RfJmcDlL"  Three  buQdinp  had  b«n  erected  here  to  home 
A  HbtMry,  ui  enginecn*  ichoo]  and  b  Labontory,  mnd  pn 
riperiiTkeriU  in  pjnncry  hid  been  begun  here  in  Febnury 
Id  1783,  at  Nfvbuigh,  Wuhingion  bid  bcfoic  hit  office 
miller  of  ■  mililaiy  louleniy  luch  u  Knot  hud  (Uggated.  A 
Kbool  For  anilLeriila,  engineen  ud  odela  af  the  Gorpt  wu 
Qliblisfaed  here  on  the  preudent'a  recoramendalion  in  ijg^,  and 
[ontinued  until  the  building!  were  dcslioyed  by  hre  in  i;e6.  ' 
JiJy  •So,,  Henry  Dearborn,  JeHenon'!  lecrclaiy  of  war,  dirt 
i}ui  all  adeu  at  the  corpi  otulitlerisli,  ■  lubordinilc  rank  « 
bid  been  stiblithed  in  1 7M.  tbould  teport  U  Weil  Point  fc 
u:uciiaD,  and  in  September  of  that  year  a  ichool  wii  opened 
vilh  five  InslTudon,  four  of  them  army  officers  On  tbe  16th 
of  IpLuch  iSoi,  President  Jeffenon  approved  an  act  olablisHing 
a  miliiaiy  acwtcRiy  at  Wot  Point,  and  on  Ibe  4th  of  July  il  wai 
(DtRially  i^ieud  ailh  ten  cadeti  present.  Acts  of  1B02  and  1&18 
lulhoiiud  4S  cadets  from  the  ailillery,  100  Irom  the  infantr 
16  from  the  dragooni  and  10  {roia  the  riflemen.  But  few 
these  vere  actually  appouited,  and  lot  leveral  yean  instructk 
WIS  disorganized  and  desultory.  In  itliT-iSta  instruction  was 
prairtically  abuidonedi  and  in  March  iSii  the  "academy" 
wu  wilbmit  a  ilngle  insliuclor.  Up  lo  this  lime  B»  cadeU  had 
been  gradualed,  but  Ihcy  had  been  admitted  without  any  sort 
cl  eiaminalion,  and  at  any  age  between  11  and  34.  An  act  of 
Congress  of  the  2glh  of  April  itlii  reorganized  the  academy, 
and  laid  down  tbe  general  prindplei  and  plan  on  which  il  has 
kince  Ijeen  conducted,  A  maximum  of  150  cadeta  was  then 
lulhoiized.  Under  the  !ib1e  lupcKntendency  of  Major  Sylvanus 
Thiyer  this  plan  was  perfected  and  put  inlo  successful  operation. 

mcnl,  but  In  that  year  a  custom  that  had  grown  up  ol  providing 
far  one  cadet  from  each  Congressionil  disirict,  each  Tenilocy 
ud  tbe  District  of  Oilumbia,  vai  embodied  in  the  Eaw. 
By  acii  of  1900,  igoi,  1403  and  1908  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  now 


vuion),and40  from  tbe  ijniled  Slatei  at  lar^,  all  to  b^  afwinled 
by  the  presideDt.  Four  Filipinos  may  also  icceive  limmctK>n  and 
tvcoflne  eligil^  on  graduatua  for  commiWDni  in  the  Philippinf 
KDuts.  The  maximum  nimiber  of  cadets  under  iSe  apportkinnieni 
ol  the  twelfth  cenus  was  J13.  Candidates  f'lr  j<lri:i-':..ii  r  .1  bt 
belwecB  17  and  la  ytar^  unmarried,  and  at  '  gh. 

For  cDinnrw  llicn  are  pfayikal  evaminationi,  ir 

ilcdira.  plane  geometry,  Ivnaliih  gnunmar,  ce  la^ 

lure.  feDgraphy  and  genenl  hiKury.    In  190a  n> 

■rademy  was  thus  tkcreased.  The  principal  c.  fai 

all  classes;  civil  and  military  engineering  (1,  cal 

merhanics  and  aitronomy  (third  and  second  i '  ici 

fncw  udeiB,  fourth  and  thinJ  claues);  chemi  nd 

iliSBCi);  nwdrm  lanAua^es.  ij.  Frwsch  and  St-.j:j-J.  ^.-...1 rd, 

ttint  class);  miliiiry  hygiene  (lecond  clan):   and    En^liih    and 

scidtmic  indruciion  continues  from  the  JR  of  September  to  the 
5I>|  ol  Jjoe.  Thr  lummrr  months  are  devoted  to  field  work  and 
ncampments.     Each  cadet  while  in  atltndaKC  receives  jlBy  at  the 

lendeniiof  the  academy  havebRn:  in  iBoj-jBojandin  tfloJ-rSu, 
Joiullian  Williamsi  in  1811-1B14,  Joseph  Ciidner  Swift  (178]- 
iKj);  in  i»Ts-iai7.  AMeo  Partndae  (ijByiSM);  'n  1917-1S3J, 
Stivangs  TluyR';  in  iBu-lBjS  f^nj  E.  De  Rusy  (1796-1864):  in 
i«)B~ia4iaBdioigj6-i«6i.itKhanlDebMd|i79B-iB71):ini«4S- 
i»ii,  Henry  Brewcrton  (1601-1879);  in  1851-1855,  Robert  E.  Lee; 
"<  «5L-I>S6.  John  CroM  Bamai^  (1B15-1881);  in  [muiry  iMi, 
P  C.  T.  Beauregard;  in  i86i-iB«4.  Aleundci  Kamltian  Bowman 
(i»n]-lB6J);  in  1S64,  Zealous  Dales  Tower  (iBlo-looo);  in.lSS4- 
'**,  C.  W.  Cullum;  in  1866-1871.  Thomai  dimble  Pitcher  (1814-. 
iSlSl;  in  iSj'-'BA  Thomas  Honard  Bjger  (183.1-1^7);  n 
isij,  Weiey  Menit";  in '  1887-1  SsI),  John  ■  """  '"  '  '^ 
■*»1;  in  1SB9-.89J,  John  MwiWen  Wil»n 
■)>l,OiwiM  Herbert  Grnu  (b.l_^J;iii  1898- 

T.'h*.  Sir^^.'li'Jj')' 


IwiWen 'Wil»n  (b,  i8];l:  in  189.- 
I  1841);  in  1898-1906.  Albert  Leonatd 
1,  II.  L  Scott  (b.  i8sj);  and,  1910, 


e/  lit  Uniud  SUUi  MiRury  Aaitky  (4  vdIl,  New  York,  1S91- 
1904);  E.  C.  Boynton,  HiiUry  0/  Will  Paiit  (ibid.  1863)1  J.  P. 
F^.  Wul  Puini  «  lie£arf/jS.if,  (Troy.  1961);  MorrSScbaff 
Til  Spirit  ^  OU  Wtu  Pviu  (Boston,  1907) ;  and  the  annual  reports 
of  the  smpenntendenL 

WBUPORT,  a  market-town,  seaport  and  seaside  lesoit  of 
County  Mayo,  Ireland,  neat  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivei  in  Qew 
Bay.  Fop.  (iQoi)  jSqs.  Tbe  town  is  i6a  m.  W.  from  Dublin 
by  Ihe  Midland  Great  Western  railway,  Westport  <^y  at  tbe 
river  mouth  being  served  by  a  t>raodi  line.  There  is  a  small 
eiport  trade  in  gnln.  The  beautiful  demesne  ol  tbe  marquess 
of  SliGoeniiche*  the  neighbourhood.  Clew  Bay,  thickly  studded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  with  mountains,  is  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent  of  the  great  inlets  on  tbe  W.  coast.  Near  the  S. 
shon  Is  Cnagh  Patrick  (ijio  ft.),  an  Isolated  conical  hill  of 
singularly  perfect  form,  in  wide  ttpule  as  a  place  of  pilgrinagB. 

VBR  PBDniA  (Ger.  WiUprtutiiji),  a  province  of  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Boliic,  on  Ihe  E.by  East  Prussia, 
on  Ihe  S.  by  Russian  Poland  and  the  province  of  Posen,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Brandenburg  and  Pomeranio.  The  area  is  9861 
sq.  m.    The  greater  part  Is  occafkd  by  the  low  Baltic  pbleau, 

Turmbcrg  ( loSS  ft.}  near  Daniig.  Easl  of  Kon'iU  is  an  eilenslve 
moorland,  70  m.  long,  called  the  Tuchcler  Heide.  The  lakes, 
Ihough  very  numerous,  are  not  large.  The  Vistula,  hereof  greal 
width,  and  subject  to  dcslructive  floods,  enters  tbe  provinco 
near  Thorn,  and  flowing  north  in  a  valley  which  divides  Ihe 
plateau,  enters  Danalg  Bay  by  a  luge  delta,  the  Wtrder.  Tbe 
other  riven  are  chiefly  tribularle*  of  tbe  ViHula,  a*  Ihc  Drewens 
on  its  right  bank  and  Ihc  Brahe  on  its  left . 

In  general  physical  chaiactcriHka  the  provliiee  cesemblci  East 
Ptuisla.  but  Ihc  climale  is  less  huih  and  the  fenllily  of  the  aoU 
greater.  Arable  land  and  gardens  occupy  S5-6%  Of  Ihe  am, 
meadows  and  oiKum  ii'9%,  Eamti  lI'lX  and  Ihe  rest  ii 
moiily  want.   The  valley  and  delta  of  Ihc  Vistula  are  very  fertile, 

and  sheep"  ^dcs'ccteals!'  the  *chk/cro'ps'are"potatoe»,'hiy° 
tobacco,  Burden  pmdiKC  frtiit  and  sugar-beet.  Sultry,  hih  and 
limber  are  imponant  sources  of  wealth.    Cavalry  hones  lespeeially 

ale  reared.  The  minetala  are  unimportant,  except  amber,  peat  and 
clay.  Shipbuilding  b  carrinl  on  at  Daniig  and  Elbing,  and  in 
varioLis  places  fhcre  are  iron  and  glsia  works,  siw.mills,  sugar 
fdCIoHct  and  diiilLleries.  Much  of  the  trade  passes  throuBh  the 
pon.ofDan.i.andElbing. 

larger  proportion  than  In  any  other  Prussian  pp 
They  are  increasing  somewhat  faster  than  thi 

the  immigraiini  of  [>rman  farmers.  The  Kashubc^(a>.)i'nnriy 
of  whom  (less  than  inOMO  )  live  in  W.  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  »i 
fmm  Puiiii  to  Koniti  are  here  reckoned  with  the  Poles.  1 
Poles  proper  chiefly  inhabit  the  centre  of  the  province,  and 
borders  oC  Russian  Poland.  Among  the  Germans,  who  are  m 
lumerous  In  the  north-east.  Low  German  diakcta  arc  spok 
irept  In  a  Swabian  colony  round  Kulmiee.  Roman  Catho 
lumber  ji'4%  and  Protestants  46-6*^  of  the  poputaluin.  i 
there  an  i^oiu  Jewa.   The  Poks  am  almost  all  Roman  Catholic 

Piu"4u  * Low^'House  and  ihin«n"to"th^'^cichtMJ 


the  only  large  ic 
Prussia,  with  the  e« 

Marienwerder)  which  belonged  10  Prussia,  was  a  pos- 
it Poland  from  1466  till  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
when  it  was  given  to  Prusua  with  the  eiception  of 
ndThom, whichPolandrelained till  1793.  Thepresenl 
was  formed  in  iBotl.  but  from  1814  to  187S  was  unitcil 
with  East  Pruuia,  For  its  histoiy  see  also  Piussia  and  Polsko. 
See  K.  Lohmeyer,  CriiJtirJIlc  pn  Oil-  aiid  Wiiltrniiini  (part  i  , 
3rd    ed.,    Cotha.    1908):    Vallintin.    IVnlprnmcw    inf   ilen   r>iHn 

"'ei'if^iuini.  ^"l/n>idl:wl!<lcr'jlcimeUl!ri^"iDani^.'l906}. 

WEST  SPBIHOnELO,  a  township  of  Hampden  county, 
Masiachujelts,  US  A,,  on  Ihe  Conneclicut  river,  opposiie 
"  iringfield.     Pop.   (1S90)   jDjj;   (1900)   J105    (.SOI    loreign- 

rved  by  tbe  Boston  &  Albany  railway,  and  by  Inteiurbin 
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^Iwayi  [o  Halyske  and  Hvtlord.     The  principal 
re  Meirick  and  Wat  Sptuigfidd  on  Ihe  Connwlitut 
Millincaguf  oiitheWe>tfiddr[ver.    West  Spiinffidd 
iHgiiuIly  a  put  af  Springfidd.    The  fint        ' 
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t i6s],  and  th 


re  lew 
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unlil  after  King  Philip's  War  (1676}.  in  1696  Wot  Springfield 
was  organized  as  a  separate  parish*  and  in  1774  waA  made  a 
separate  toimship.  Holyokc  was  get  off  from  It  la  1S60,  and 
Agawam  in  1S55. 

WEST  VIROIHIA.  the  Donh-wtttenuaMt  cl  tbe  le-aHtd 
Souihcm  slalei  oE  the  United  Stales  of  Ameijck,  lying  between 
bliludt*  37*  10'  »nd  40°  40"  N.,  and  Inngituda  77°  40"  and 
81*  40'  W.  It  i>  bounded  on  the  norlli-iRil  by  Ohio,  [rom 
which  It  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  Ihe  FoUmac  river  dividing  ll  Irom 
tbe  latter  stale;  on  the  ealt  and  south-cut  by  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  boundary  lins  in  the  fint  tm  lues 
being  roitidians,  In  the  last  case  a  very  irregular  line  lullovong 
the  crest  ol  mountain  ridgei  in  places;  and  on  the  south-irest 
by  Vir^nla  and  Kentucky,  the  Dig  Sandy  river  scpajating  it 
(rom  the  btter  sUte.  The  extreme  length  o(  the  state  Irom 
north  to  south  il  about  140  m.,  the  extreme  breadth  Irom  tmt 
to  west  about  36j  m.    Aiea,  14,170  >q,  m.,  o(  which  148  sq.  m. 

Pkyiical  Fralara.—'The  nate  Is  divided  tnlo  two  diulDct  phyaio- 
fraphic  provinces;  the  Alteihany  Plateau  on  the  vat,  cwaptuine 
xrhapa  two-thirtb  ol  tbe  area  ol  the  Kate,  and  formini  a  part  oi 
It  Appalachian  Plaltaii  Province  which 
.,., .  .  .     .-a  ^1^  Newer  Appalachiai 

im'canada  10  Kn^n 


S'ri4i 


.'offS'A 

Allefhuiy  Ptaleau  consists  o(  n ^ 

•ailMOH  and  shaba,  including  imponant  soiiri  ol  coal;  inclines 
■Ughtly  toward  the  north-wear,  and  it  inrrkalcly  diaccled  liy 
eilenflivel)'  branching  sticanii  into  a  maze  at  lurrow  canyoiu  and 
stee|>^ded hilli.  AkinglheOhiDTiver.  ihcsehjllsfne  lOanclevaEion 
ol  600  to  1000  It.  above  KA-levd,  while  toward  the  souih-easi  the 

soVth'^Ait  ^^Tol  the  pSteau.  wSdhh  known  as  the  AlttJJka'ny 
Fronl.  Tbe  entire  plateau  area  Is  drained  by  IheOliioriverind  in 
tribularrea-  Along  the  l^ood-plains  d  the  larger  riven  are  letiiJe 
"  boitomlandi,"  but  the  ruegcdness  of  Ihe  plaiesu  eountiy  as  a 
whole  hai  retarded  the  development  of  the  slate,  much  of  which  is 
•till  ipancly  populated.  The  mel  beds  aie  ol  enoimouieilenl. 
and  coutilute  an  imconant  element  in  the  wealth  of  the  >uie. 
Petroleum  and  rkatural  gas  also  occur  in  the  plateau  rocks  in  great 


Wt'^pwed.'  Upiirt  f. 
•oil  belts,  having  a 
parallel  valleyi.  Hem 
and  Valley  Bdl.  Ihe 
kchiani.    The  mount 


lef  viiln.   , 


tain  rtdees  of  hard  focic  separated  by 
ic  regian  is  variously  known  as  The  Ridee 
ai  Valiey  Region,  or  the  Folded  Appa- 

,"?h"r«"?'bd  """^"^ —  — "  ""' 


All  hough   tl 


.   they   t 


Snmce  Knob  (4860(1). 


«.— The  Diateau  portion  of  Wc 
irdwood  locnis.  but  alooR  the 

have  been  wholly  cleared  lor 

ig  the  most  important  trees  f^ 

oaks.  Ihe  black  walnut,  t 

'---a  portion  of  the  uali 

I  the  ana  of  the  Nc<i 


yellow  poplar,  arid  the  cherry, 
nnlaining  the  largest  reierve 
Appalaenian  MountaiiH,  the 
t  similar  to  that  of  the  plateau 


arallel.  u*  P.l  south-weseni  (wrr  d 

stale,  48*^10  jo",     Well^rt'i"  t^ 

■°(^iih^  doTn^S  Ohio  Vali^!"fc?l 
1  ^^»    Manirabviri,  in  iJe 


'  w'lhe'ohio'^Sey.  the  . 
i[h-eaat.  33  to  40  in.  Sna 
'  Aometimes  deep  In  th*  hi' 
.lie  prevailing  winds  ar 


Ig  froBts  genetafly  urur 


ease  680,000.  The  wheat  crop  wai  4.810. 
[ease  370.000.  The  crop  of  buckwheat  ' 
wnDni3,aoaacresl.  Tbe  rye  crop  was  1 48, 
rcage    11.000.     The  productlcD  of  oau  wi 

Tobacco   is  grown    throofhoui    Ihe   ita 

i  Quarrita- — Tbe  ilate'i  [^real  ioinera]  tkeall 

indt,  petroleum,  and  natural  gai. 

deposili  underlie  abool  i^.ooo  tq.  m-  (mon 

'  55  counties:  this  it  one  of  the  largest  con 
c  world.  The  princimi  distncti  are  ill 
.lonongahela)  and  the  tik  Garden  (or  Upo 
cm.  and  the  Pocahonui  (or  Flat  Top)  anSl 


V^V. 


d— bcsiJB  a  **  fat  nlisi 

em   gnule   of  qiNH  <9 


lufactured;  the  Flat  Top  diitrict  ii  ihe  pnncipd  c 


UllleKanawl^VaW    d' 
1S6J-1 87*  3.000.1 


drilled  (of  3h  t: 
re  found  hue  IC' 
diallow  wthi  "■ 


dhill  a'lld  HonmE"--J 

»  bbls.  of  <hI.  valued  at  fxMo.v^. 
L    A  Slicce^ul  well  in  Marion  01^"  ^ - 


roleum,  was  first  heard  of  in  West  Virp 
inv  lining  on  the  Kanawha,  and  then 
I  Sondy  and  the  LIiiIe  Kanawha.     1r 

io.o7S.Bii»  in  lyij.  al  IlMni.«U  in 
'il-'i"  in  lOoB,  when  (a!  unce  1904.  whm  n  Sr 
ibai^of  Indiana)  jtwasMCpnd  onlyin  value  To- 


'X. 


supplies  in  Ltwis,  Huiison.  Matiow.  Hi>Baa(i><l> 
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Liflooln  and  Wayne  coantie*.  Much  of  the  natural  gas  is  piped  out 
of  the  ttatc  into  Ohio  (even  into  the  northern  parts),  Kentucky, 
Pconsylvania  and  Maryland ;  within  the  sute  gas  has  been  utitixed 
as  a  fuel  in  carbon  black  and  glass  factories. 

Brine  wells  have  been  mentioned  above;  the  salt  industry  is 
ttiil  carric-d  on  in  Mason  county,  and  in  1008  i^StiS?  bbls.  were  pro- 
duced with  a  value  of  $10,481;  and  there  is  a  small  output  of 
bromine.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  state  in  the  coal  hills  (especially 
Laurel  Hills  and  Beaver  Lick  Mountain),  but  the  deposits  have  not 
been  worked  on  a  Ui^ge  scale.  Pig  iron  is  manufactured  cheaply 
because  of  the  k>w  price  of  fuel;  in  1907  the  value  of  pig  iron  manu- 
factured in  the  state  was  $6,454,000.  There  are  deposits  of  ex- 
ceOcnt  day,  especially  for  pottery,  and  in  1907  ($3,159,132)  and 
1908  (52,085,821)  the  state  ranked  after  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  m  the 
vahic  ol  pottery.  The  total  value  of  all  clay  products  in  West 
Virginia  was  $3,261,736  in  1908.  An  excellent  glass  sand  is  pro- 
cured from  crushed  sandstone  near  Berkeley  Springy  Morgan 
county.  Grindstones  have  been  quarried  in  Wood  ana  Jackson 
counties.  There  are  black  slate  deposits  near  Martinsburg.  There 
are  mineral  wrings,  mostly  medKinai  waters,  in  Greenbrier,  bummers, 
Webster,  Ohio  and  Preston  counties.  Among  the  more  noted 
medidoal  springs  are:  classed  as  calcareous  and  earthy.  Sweet 
Sprinfi:!,  74*  F..  in  Monroe  county,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  and 
Berkciry  Springs.  74*  F..  in  Morgan  county,  reputed  restorative  in 
Dcuralgic  cases,  and  as  containing  sulphur;  Salt  Sulphur  Springs, 
ia  Monroe  county,  of  value  in  scrofula  and  skin  diseases. 

Manufaciures. — Manufacturing  is  largely  localized  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  along  the  Ohio  river.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  IQO^  was  $99,040,676.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  iron  and  steel:  in  1905  the  product  of  steel  works  and 
fotiing  mills  was  $I34S4>802.  The  iron  mills  are  almost  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wheeling.  The  first  rolling  mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
was  probably  one  near  Morgantown.  Next  in  importance  among 
the  state's  manufactures  are  lumber  and  timber,  and  flour  and  grist 
mills.  The  tanning,  currying  and  finishing  of  leather,  an  industry 
largely  dependent  on  the  plentiful  supply  of  oak  and  hemlock  bark 
ht  tanning,  is  centralised  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
sute.  near  the  forests.  The  glass  industry  bc^an  in  Wheeling  in 
1621,  and  there  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  in  1864  for  soda 
ash  bicarbonate  01  lime  was  substituted,  and  a  lime  8[lass  was  made 
vhkh  was  as  fine  as  lead  glass;  other  factors  contnbuting  to  the 
kxalisation  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  here  are  the  fine  glass  sand 
obtained  in  Uie  state  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  natural  gas  for 
fuel  .   ' 

Tnuspartalion  and  CoNtmeree.— Railway  development  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  due  largely  to  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  and 
lumber  resources  of  the  state.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway 
IqkJs  in  trackage :  it  enters  the  state  with  several  lines  at  its  northern 
end;  its  main  hne  crosses  this  portion  of  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
striking  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg,  and  one  of  its  lines  (Ohio  River 
railway)  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  state  from  Wheeling  in 
the  north  through  Parkersburg  to  Kenova  in  the  south.  This  road 
itrves  as  a  earner  for  the  northern  coal  producing  districts.  The 
Chesapeake  &  (>hio  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  from 
White  Sulphur  SfMings  in  the  east,  through  Charleston  to  the  Ohio, 
Krving  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers  coal  district  as  a  freight  carrier ; 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  runs  just  within  the  south-western  boundary 
along  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy,  carrying  coal  both  east  and  west 
from  the  Pocahontas  coal-field;  and  the  new  Virginian  railway 
entering  at  the  south-east  Ups  the  coal-producing  region  (the 
Kanawha  and  Pocahontas  districu)  at  Deepwater,  serving  in 
addition  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  a  carrier  of  coal  to  Norfolk 
on  the  Virginia  coast.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  state  grew  with 
great  rarity  in  the  decade  1 880-1 890;  it  was  691  m.  in  1880, 
M33  .30  in  i«90.  247334  in  1900  and  3.a«5'32  in  January  1909. 
N^itural  facilities  for  transportation,  afforded  oy  the  Ohio  nvcr  and 
iu  branches,  the  Monongahela,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  state, 
and  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  are  of  special  value 
fur  the  shipment  of  lumber  and  coal.  The  Monongahela  has  been 
t-*)provcd  by  locks  and  dams  to  Fairmont.  It  is  the  carrier  of  a 
hcAvy  tonnage  of  coal  to  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania.  The  Little 
Kanawha,  which  has  also  been  improved,  serves  chiefly  for  the 
transpcHtatton  of  logs  which  are  floated  down  to  the  Ohio. 

Population.— Tht  population  of  West  Virginia  at  the  various 
censuses  since  its  organization  as  a  state  has  been  as  follows: 
1870,  442>ot4;  x8«o,  618,457;  1890,  762,794;  1900.  9S8.8o<>; 
1910.  1,221,1x9.  In  1890-1900  and  1900-1910  the  increase  in 
population  was  more  than  one  fourth.  Of  the  total  population 
ia  1900.  97*7%  was  native-bom.  892,854  were  native  whites, 
43.499  were  negroes,  56  were  Chinese  and  12  were  Indians. 
Of  the  inhabitants  bom  in  the  United  States  61,508  were 
nalives  of  Virginia,  40,301  of  phio,  28,927  of  Pennsylvania 
and  10.867  of  Kentucky;  and  of  the  foreign-bom  there  were 
6^37  Gennans,  3342  Irish,  2921  Italians  and  2622  English. 
Of  the  total  population  71.383  were  of  foreign  parentage— 
i^.  cither  one  or  both  parents  were  foreign-bora,  and  18,233 


were  of  German  and  10,1^34  of  Irish  parentage,  on  both  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side. 

In  1906  there  were  in  the  state  301,565  members  of  religious 
denominations,  of  whom  86*2%  were  Protestants.  The 
Methodist  bodies  with  1x5,825  communicants  (38-4%  of  the 
total  communicants  or  members)  were  the  strongest.  There 
were  67,044  Baptists  (2226  United  Baptists,  2019  Primitive 
Baptists  and  1513  Free  Baptists);  40,011  Roman  Catholics; 
19,993  United  Brethren,  all  of  the  "  New  Constitution "; 
19,668  Presbyterians;  13,323  Disciples  of  Christ;  6506  Lutherans, 
and  5230  Protestant  EpiscopaUans.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
state*  are  WheeUng,  Huntington,  Parkersburg,  Charleston  (the 
capital),  Martinsburg,  Fairmont  and  Grafton. 

Administration. — ^The  first  constitution  of  1863  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  instrument  which  was  adopted  August 
1872  and  was  amended  in  1880, 1883  and  1902.  The  constitution 
may  be  amended  by  either  of  two  methods.  A  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  may  submit  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  to  the  people;  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  approve,  an  election  for  members  of  a  convention 
shall  be  held,  and  all  acts  of  the  convention  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  may 
submit  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  popular  vote  at  the 
next  general  election,  when  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  is  necessary  for  ratification.  All  male  citizens 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  subject 
to  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  state  and  sixty  days  in  the 
county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote.  Paupers,  insane,  and  those 
convicted  of  treason,  felony  or  bribery  in  an  election  are 
barred,  "  while  the  disability  continues,"  and  no  person  iu  the 
military,  naval  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States  is  deemed 
a  resident  of  the  state  by  reason  of  being  stationed  thereiiL 
An  official  blanket  ballot  contaim'ng  the  names  of  the  candidates 
arranged  in  columns  according  to  party  is  provided  at  public 
expense. 

Executive. — ^The  executive  department  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer 
and  attorney-general,  all  elected  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 

S residential  election  and  serving  for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of 
larch  following.  The  governor  must  have  been  a  citiscn  for  five 
years  preceding  this  election,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  and 
IS  ineliRiblc  for  re-election  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  other  dis- 
ability of  the  governor,  the  pre»dcnt  of  the  Senate  acts  as  governor, 
and  in  case  ol  his  incapability  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates; and  these  two  failing,  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  elects  an 
acting  governor.  A  new  election  must  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
unless  the  unexpired  term  it  less  than  one  year.  The  governor 
appoints,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  the  Senate,  all  officers  whose  appointment  or  election  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  in  the  circuit  court  the  governor  appoints  until  the  next 
general  election,  or  if  the  unexpired  term  is  less  than  two  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  The  governor  sends  a  message  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  the  kgislature,  and  may  convene  the 
houses  in  extraordinary  Session  when  he  deems  it  necessary.  He 
may  veto  a  bill,  or  in  case  of  an  appropriatk>n  bill,  tlie  separate 
items,  but  this  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  house.  Any  bill  not  rctumeo  with  objec- 
tions within  five  days  after  presentation  becomes  a  law.  An  appro- 
priation bill  cannot  be  vetoed  after  the  legislature  adjourns. 

Legislative. — ^The  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Delegates,  meets  at  the  capital  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  of  the  odd  years.  The  Senate  is  composed  (1910)  of  thirty 
members,  chosen  from  fifteen  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but 
one  half  the  membership  retires  biennially.  A  senator  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state 
for  five  years  and  a  resident  of  th^  district  for  one  year  preceding 
his  election^  The  Senate  elects  a  president,  confirms  or  rejects  the 
nominations  of  the  governor,  and  acts  as  a  ,court  of  impeachment 
for  the  trial  of  public  officers,  besides  sharing  in  le^slative  functions. 
The  House  of  Delegates  is  composed  (1910)  of  eighty-six  members, 
of  whom  each  county  chooses  at  least  one.  A  delegate  must  be  a 
citizen  and  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county  from  which  he  is 
chosen.  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office  under  the  state 
or  the  United  States,  no  salaried  officer  of  a  railroad  company, 
and  no  6fficer  of  anv  court  of  record  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
either  house.  Besides  its  legislative  functions  the  House  prepares 
articles  of  impeachment  and  prosecutes  the  proceedings  before  the 
Senate.    The  length  of  the  legislative  session  is  forty-five  days, 
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but  it  may  be  extended  by  a  vote  of  twO'thirds  of  the  membera 
elected  to  each  house.  No  act  takes  effect  until  ninety  day*  after  iu 
passage  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  specifically 
order  otheiMk'ise.  ,  .  .      .     ^  ^ 

Jtuftetory.— The  judicial  power  is  vested  m  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  Circuit  courts,  silth  inferior  courts  as  may  be 
established,  county  courts,  the  powers  and  duties  of  which  are, 
however,  chiefly  police  and  fiscal,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  conasting  of  five  judges,  elected  for 
terms  of  twelve  years,  holds  three  terms  annually,  one  at  Wheeling, 
one  at  Charleston  and  one  at  Charles  Town.  It  has  original  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus  and  prohibition,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  mvolving  a  greater  amount  than  one 
hundred  dollars;  concerning  title  or  boundary  of  lands,  probate  of 
wills;  the  appointment  or  Qualification  of  personal  represenUtives, 

f;uardtans,  curators,  committees,  &c ;  concerning  a  mill,  roadway, 
erry  or  landing;  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  county  to  levy  tolls 
or  taxes;  in  cases  of  quo  vnrranto,  kabeas  corpus,  mandamui,  certio- 
rari and  prohibition,  and  all  others  involving  freedom  or  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law;  in  criminal  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
conviction  lor  felony  or  misdemeanour  in  a  circuit,  criminal  or 
intermediate  court;  and  in  cases  relating  to  the  public  revenues. 
The  court  designates  one  of  its  members  as  president.  Nineteen 
judges  elected  for  terms  of  eight  years  in  eighteen  circuits  compose 
the  circuit  court,  the  judges  of  which  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
matters  involving  more  than  $50;  of  all  cases  of  kabeas  cor^, 
mandamus,  quo  warranto  and  prohibition;  of  all  cases  in  equity; 
and  of  all  cnmes  and  misdemeanours.  The  judges  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  cases  civU  and  criminal  coming  up  from  the  lower, 
courts.  In  order  to  relieve  the  circuit  judges  the  legislature  has 
established  by  special  acts  inferior  courts,  generally  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  only,  in  nine  counties  of  the  sute.  The  judicial  powers 
of  the  county  court  are  confined  to  probate,  the  appointment  of 
executors,  administrators  and  other  personal  representatives,  and 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  matters  relating  to  apprentices  and 
to  contested  elections  for  county  and  district  officers.  (See  below 
under  Local  Government.)  One  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  (de- 
pending on  population)  are  elected  from  each  magisterial  district ; 
there  must  be  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten,  districts  in  each 
county. 

Local  Cooemmenl.—Ks  in  Virginia,  the  county  is  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment, though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the  township  sys- 
tem was  made  in  the  first  constitution.  The  county  court,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  elected  for  six  years  but  with  terms  so  a  rranged 
that  one  retires  every  two  years,  is  the  police  and  fiscal  authority. 
Other  officers  are  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  elected  for  six  years, 
the  sheriff,  who  also  acts  as  tax<olIector  and  treasurer,  theprosecuting 
attorney,  one  or  two  assessors,  the  surveyor  of  lands  and  the  super- 
intendent of  free  schools,  all  elected  for  the  term  of  four^rears;  the 
sheriff  may  not  serve  two  consecutive  full  terms.  In  addition  there 
are  boards  appointed  or  elected  by  various  authorities  and  charged 
with  specific  duties.  They  include  the  local  board  of  health  and  the 
board  of  jury  commissioners.  Each  of  the  magisterial  districts  (of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  there  must  be  at  least  three  and  not  more 
than  ten  in  each  county)  elects  one  or  two  magistrates  and  con- 
stables, and  a  board  of  education  of  throe  members.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  legislature,  on  the  request  of  any  county,  may 
establish  a  special  form  of  county  government,  and  several  of  the 
larger  and  more  populous  counties  have  special  acts. 

Miscellaneous  Lows. — A  woman's  right  to  hold,  manage  and  acautre 
property  is  not  affected  by  marriage,  except  that  unless  she  lives 
apart  from  her  husband,  she  may  not  mortgage  or  convey  real  estate 
without  his  consent.  A  woman  becomes  of  age  at  twenty-one. 
Rights  til  dower  and  courtesy  both  exist.  >Vhen  a  husband  dies 
intestate  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life 
use  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  to  one-third  of  the  personal 
esute  absolutely.  If  there  is  no  issue  she  takes  the  whole  of  the 
personal  esute,  while  the  real  esUte,  subject  to  her  dower,  goes  first 
to  her  husband's  father  and  then  to  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  the  wife  dies  intesute  the  husband  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  her 
real  estate  for  life,  and  to  one-third  of  the  personal  estate  if  there  is 
issue ;  otherwise  to  the  whole.  Neither  can  by  will  deprive  the  other 
of  the  right  of  dower  or  courtesy  in  the  real  estate  and  of  the  right  to 
one-third  of  the  personal  estate.  Children  may  be  disinherited  with 
or  without  cause.  Any  parent  or  infant  children  of  deceased  parents 
may  set  apart  personal  estate  not  exceeding  $300  in  value  which  shall 
be  exempt  from  execution.  A  homestead  not  exceeding  $1000 
in  value  may  be  set  apart,  provided  that  it  b  recorded  before  the 
debt  against  which  it  was  claimed  was  contracted.  Marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes,  or  where  cither  party  had  a  wife  or 
husband  living,  or  within  the  ptbhibited  degrees  ot  consan^inity, 
or  where  either  was  insane  or  physically  incapable  of  marria^,  or 
where  the  male  was  under  eighteen  or  the  female  under  sixteen 
may  be  annulled.  No  female  or  male  under  twelve  may  be  cinployed 
In  mines,  and  no  child  under  twelve  may  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
and  when  school  is  in  session  none  under  fourteen. 

Charities,  £fc. — ^The  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions  consist 
of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  ft)r  the  Insane  at  Weston,  the  Second 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Spencer,  three  miners'  hospitals — one  at 
Welch,  one  at  McKendrce  and  one  at  Fairmont;  the  West  Virginia 


Asylum  for  Incurables  at  Huntington.  Schook  for  the  Deaf  sod 
Blind  at  Romney,  the  West  Virginia  Penitentiary  at  Mounds%-i9e. 
the  Weu  Virginia  Reform  School  at  Grafton  and  the  West  Vogisa 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  near  Salem.  These  are  aH  iwdcr 
the  superviuon  of  a  sute  board  of  control  of  three  asemberv 
appointed  by  the  governor,  which  was  created  in  190^  and  also  has 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  sUte  educational  system.  There  b  «1m 
a  state  humane  society,  which  was  organized  in  1899  (or  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  of  the  hel|ricss  a^ed.  and  for  tKc  preventkai  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  West  Virginia  Colored  Orphans*  Hone  bcu 
Huntington  is  not  under  sute  control,  but  has  received  appropris- 
tions  from  the  le;;islature.  In  1908  a  law  was  enacted  for  estab&kii^ 
the  West  Vit]^nia  Children's  Home  to  be  under  the  control  of  tic 
Humane  Society. 

Education. — Each  magisterial  district  constitutes  a  sdiool  «fistrict 
and  there  are  also  a  few  independent  school  districts.  For  och 
school  district  there  is  a  board  of  education  consistinc  of  a  preadcst 
and  two  commissioners,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  loor  years,  oae 
commissioner  every  two  years.  This  board  is  authoriaed  to  ettablaih 
and  alter  sub-distncts.  A  law  enacted  in  1908  requires  that  dukkcs 
between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  twenty^ocr 
woekseach  year,  provided  the  public  school  in  thetrdtstrict  is  in  sessioa 
that  length  of  time.  The  county  supervision  of  pubUcsdioolsbvcsMKi 
in  a  county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  foar  years. 
The  sUte  supervision  b  vested  in  a  sute  superintendent,  whobdected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  sUte  board  of  education,  comwting  of 
the  sute  superintendent  and  five  other  persons  apoointed  by  hta. 
constitutes  a  state  board  of  examinere  (for  spepal  priaary.  higk 
school  and  professional  certificates)  and  prescribes  the  course  of 
study.  There  b  also  a  sute  school  book  commissioo,  oonsbticg  of 
the  sute  superintendent  and  eight  other  members  appointed  t^  the 

fovcrnor.  The'  sUte  maintains  six  normal  schooU  lor  whites  (u 
luntington.  Fairmont,  West  Liberty,  Glenville,  Shephccdsrowv. 
Athens)  and  two  for  negroes  (at  Institute  and  at  Blueteld).  Ihry 
are  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  consisting  of  the  state  tupet- 
intendent  and  ux  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  At 
the  head  of  the  educatbnal  system  is  the  West  Virginia  Univcruty 
(1867)  at  Morgantown  iqjo.).  The  principal  institutions  of  ht^ 
learning  not  under  sute  control  are  Bethany  Collere  (Chiistiaa. 
1841),  at  Bethany;  Morris  Harvey  CoHeee  (Methocfiat  EpocopaL 
Southern,  1888),  at  Barfoounville;  West  Vixginia  Weslcyan  C<^kte 
(Methodist  Episcopal.  1890),  at  Buckhannon;  and  Davb  and  EBoes 
College  (Prewytenan,  1904),  at  Elkins. 

Finance, — ^The  sute  revenue  b  derived  mainly  from  a  general  pro- 
perty tax,  licence  uxes  levied  on  various  businesses  and  oocupationi. 
a  couateral  inheriunce  tax  and  a  capiution  tax.  For  the  year  csdirg 
on  the  30th  of  September  1908  the  receipts  were  $3,381,1 11 -60 
and  the  disbursements  $3<4B2,3I7'01.  West  Virginia's  share  of  the 
Virginia  debt  which  exbbed  when  West  Virpnia  was  set  off  frasp 
Virginia  has  not  yet  been  determined  (see  below,  |  History),  but 
other  than  thb  tne  sute  has  no  debt,  and  the  contraction  cl  a 
sute  debt  other  than  "  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  the  re\Tanc.  ta 
redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  sute,  to  suppress  tnsnrrcctior. 
repel  invasion  or  defend  the  sute  in  time  <^  war  "  b  forfaiddrn 
by  the  constitution.  The  indebtedness  of  a  county,  nuaidpality 
or  school  district  b  limited  to  5%  of  the  value  of  its  (axaUe 
property. 

History.— That  p&rt  of  Virginia  beyond  the  AHe^iaiiy  mooi* 
tains  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Induins  before  the  fiist 
coming  of  the  whitesi  and  there  are  many  Indian  moonds.  in- 
dicalive  of  an  early  and  high  cultural  development,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  sUte,  and  especially  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Moundsville  iq.v.).  The  western  part  of  Viifxnia  was  not 
explored  until  long  after  considerable  settlements  had  been  made 
in  the  east.  In  1671  General  Abram  Wood,  at  the  directioo  o< 
Governor  William  Berkeley  (c.  1610-1677),  sent  a  party  mioch 
discovered  Kanawha  Falls,  and  in  1716,  Governor  Alexssder 
Spottswood  with  about  thirty  horsemen  inade  an  escuniop  bio 
what  b  now  Pendleton  county.  John  Van  Metre,  an  Indias 
trader,  penetrated  into  the  northern  portion  in  1725,  and  Moipa 
ap  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  built  a  cabin  in  the  preient  B<rkfk> 
county  in  1727.  ■  The  same  year  German  settlers  from  Pou^ 
sylvania  founded  New  Mecklenburg,  the  present  Shepherdsiovt. 
on  the  Potomac,  and  others  soon  fdlowed.  Cbariesn.of  En^snd. 
in  x66i,  granted  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  the  land  betweea  tfcr 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Northern  Neck."  The  grant  finally  came  into  the  posseaba 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  in  1746  a  stone  was  ercaed  at  the 
source  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  to  mark  the  wcsten 
limit  of  the  grant.  A  considerable  part  of  thb  land  was  snmyti 
by  George  Washington  between  1748  and  17$!.  The  diaiy  kept 
by  the  young  surveyor  indicates  that  there  were  abeady  vsn>' 
squatters,  largely  of  German  origin,  along  the  South  BzaKfa  of 
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the  Potomac.  Christopher  Gist,  a  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the 
first  Ohio  Company  (see  Omo  Company),  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Virginians,  in  I7SZ-X752  explored  the  country  along  the 
Ohio  river  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  company 
sought  to  have  a  fourteenth  colony  established  with  the  name 
*'  Vandalia."  Many  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  after  1750, 
though  they  were  somewhat  hindered  by  Indian  depredations. 
Probably  no  Indians  lived  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state, 
but  the  region  was  a  common  hunting  ground,  crossed  also 
by  many  war  trails,  and  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 
(1754-63)  the  scattered  settlements  were  almost  destroyed.  In 
1774  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  himself  led  a  force 
over  the  mountains,  and  a  body  of  militia  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis  dealt  the  Shawnee  Indians  under  Cornstalk  a  crushing  blow 
at  Point  Pleasant  (q.v.)  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
Ohio  rivers,  but  Indian  attacks  continued  until  after  the  War  of 
Independence.  During  the  war  the  settlers  in  Western  Virginia 
were  generally  active  Whigs  and  many  served  in  the  Continental 
army. 

Social  conditions  in  western  Virginia  were  entirely  unlike 
those  existing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  population 
was  not  homogeneous,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion came  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  included  Germans,  the 
Protestant  Scotch-Irish  and  settlers  from  the  states  farther 
Dorth.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  movement  to  create 
another  state  beyond  the  Allcghanies  was  revived,  and  a  petition 
(1776)  for  the  establishment  of "  Westsylvania"  was  presented  to 
Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  mountains  made  an  almost 
impassable  barrier  on  the  east.  The  nigged  nature  of  the  country 
made  slavery  unprofitable,  and  time  only  increased  the  social, 
political  and  economic  di£Ferences  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
sutc.  The  convention  which  met  in  1839  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitation  for  Virginia,  against  the  protest  of  the  counties  beyond 
the  mountains,  required  a  property  qualification  for  suffrage,  and 
gave  the  slave-holding  counties  the  benefit  of  three-fifths  of 
their  slave  population  in  apportioning  the  state's  representation 
in  the  lower  Federal  house.  As  a  result  every  county  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  except  one  voted  to  reject  the  constitution,  which 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  eastern  votes.  Though  the  Virginia 
constituti<Mi  of  1850  provided  for  white  manhood  suffrage,  yet  the 
distribution  of  representation  among  the  counties  was  such  as  to 
give  control  to  the  section  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Another  grievance  of  the  West  was  the  large  expenditure  for 
internal  improvements  at  state  expense  in  the  East  compared 
with  the  scanty  proportion  aUotted  to  the  West.  For  an  accoimt 
of  the  Virginia  convention  of  z86x,  which  adopted  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  see  VnczMA.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  only 
nine  of  the  forty-ux  delegates  from  the  present  state  of  West 
Virginia  voted  to  secede.  Almost  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  a  mass  meeting  at  Clarksburg  recommended  that 
each  county  in  north-western  Virginia  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Wheeling  on  the  13th  of  May  x86z.  When  this 
"  First  Wheeling  Convention"  met,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
delegates  from  twenty-five  counties  were  present,  but  soon  there 
was  a  division  of  sentiment.  Some  delegates  favoured  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  new  state,  but  the  more  far-sighted 
members  argued  that  as  the  ordinance  had  not  yet  been  voted 
npon  by  the  people,  and  Virginia  was  siill  in  the  Union,  such 
actk)n  would  be  revolutionary,  since  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  state  may  be  divided  without  its  consent. 
Therefore  it  was  voted  that  in  case  the  ordinance  should  be 
Adopted  (of  which  there  was  little  doubt)  another  convention 
including  the  members-elect  of  the  legislature  should  meet  at 
Wheeling  on  the  zith  of  June.  At  the  election  (23rd  May  x86i) 
the  ordinance  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  in  the  western  counties  40,000  votes  out  of  44,000 
were  cast  against  it.  The  "  Second  Wheeling  Convention  "  met 
A^^onhng  to  agreement  (nth  June),  and  declared  that,  since  the 
Secession  Convention  had  been  called  without  the  consent  of  the 
Pttple,  all  iu  acts  were  void,  and  that  all*  who  adhered  to  it  had 
vacated  their  oflkes.  An  act  for  the  "  reorganization  *'  of  the 
IDvemment  was  passed  on  the  zgth  of  June.    The  next  day 


Frauds  H.  Pierpont  was  chosen  governor  of.  Virginia,  other 
officers  were  elected  and  the  convention  adjouimed.  The 
legislature,  composed  of  the  members  from  the  western  counties 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  33id  of  May  and  some  of  the  hold- 
over senators  who  had  been  elected  in  Z859,  met  at  Wheeling  on 
the  zst  of  July,  filled  the  remainder  of  the  state  offices,  organized 
a  state  government  and  elected  two  United  States  senators  who 
were  recognized  at  Washington.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
state  governments  in  Virginia,  one  owning  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  one  to  the  Confederacy.  The  Convention, 
which  had  taken  a  recess  until  the  6th  of  August,  then  re- 
assembled and  (August  so)  adopted  an  ordinance  providing  for 
a  popular  vote  on  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  and  for  a  con- 
vention to  frame  a  constitution  if  the  vote  should  be  favourable. 
At  the  election  (October  34,  i86z)  z8,489  votes  were  cast  for  the 
new  stale  and  only  781  against.  The  convention  met  on  the 
36th  of  November  1861,  and  finished  its  work  on  the  z8th  of 
February  1863,  and  the  instrument  was  ratified  by  the  people 
(18,162  for  and  514  against)  on  the  zzth  of  April  Z862.  Next  the 
legislature  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  on  the  13th  of  May 
gave  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  new  state.  Applicati<» 
for  admission  to  the  Union  was  now  made  to  Congress,  and  on  the 
3  ist  of  December  z863  an  enabling  act  was  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  admitting  the  state  on  the  condition  that  a  provision  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Convention  was  reconvened  on  the  I2tb  of  February  Z863, 
and  the  demand  of  Congress  was  met.  The  revised  instrument 
was  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  26th  of  March  1863,  and  on  the 
doth  of  April  Z863  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
admitting  the  state  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  (Jime  so,  1863). 
Meanwhile  officers  for  the  new  state  were  chosen,  and  Governor 
Pierpont  removed  his  capital  to  Alexandria  where  he  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  the  counties  of  Virginia  within  the  F«ieral 
lines.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  state  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  manner.  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties  lying  on  the  Potomac  east  of  the  mountains,  in  1863, 
with  the  consent  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  oif  Virginia 
voted  in  favour  of  annexation  to  West  Virginia.  Many  voters 
absent  in  the  Confederate  army  when  the  vote  was  taken  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  transfer  on  their  return.  The  Virginia 
legislature  repealed  the  act  of  cession  and  in  z866  brought  suit 
against  West  Virginia  asking  the  court  to  declare  the  counties 
a  part  of  Virginia.  Meanwhile  Congress  on  the  loth  of  March 
1866  passed  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  the  transfer.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  187 1  decided  in  favour  of  West  Virginia,  and 
there  has  been  no  further  question.  During  the  Civil  War  West 
Virginia  suffered  comparatively  little.  McClellan's  forces  gained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  the  summer  of 
z86z,  and  Union  control  was  never  seriously  threatened,  in  spite 
of  Lee'>  attempt  in  the  same  year.  In  Z863  General  John  D. 
Imboden,  with  5000  Confederates,  overran  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  state.  Bands  of  guerrillas  burned  and  plundered  in  some 
sections,  and  were  not  entirely  suppressed  until  after  the  war 
was  ended.  The  state  furnished  about  36,000  soldiers  to  the 
Federal  armies  and  somewhat  less  than  zo,ooo  to  the  Confederate. 
The  absence  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  sympathizers  helps 
to  explain  the  sniall  vote  against  the  formation  of  the  new  state. 
During  the  war  and  for  years  afterwards  partisan  feeling  ran  high. 
The  property  of  Conf«lerates  might  be  confiscated,  and  in  1866 
a  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising  all  who  had  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederacy  was  adopted.  The  addition 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  caused  a  reaction,  the  Democratic  party  secured 
control  in  Z870,  and  in  1871  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1866  was  abrogated.  The  first  steps  toward  this  change  had 
been  taken,  however,  by  the  Republicans  in  Z870.  In  Z872  an 
entirely  new  constitution  was  adopted  (August  22). 

Though  the  first  constitution  provided  for  the  assumption  of  a 
part  of  the  Virginia  debt,  negotiations  opened  by  Virginia  in 
I S70  were  fruitless,  and  in  187 1  that  state  funded  two-thirds  of 
the  debt  and  arbitrarily  assigned  the  remainder  to  West  Virginia. 
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The  legislattire  of  the  latter  state  in  1873  adopted  a  report 
declaring  that  between  1822  and  1861,  during  which  period  the 
debt  had  been  incurred,  the  western  counties  had  paid  an  excess 
of  taxes,  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  west  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  debt  had  been 
incurred,  and  concluded  with  the  statement:  "  West  Virginia 
owes  no  debt,  has  no  bonds  for  sale  and  asks  no  credit."  In 
X906  Virginia  entered  suit  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  compel 
West  Virginia  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  debt.  West  Virginia 
demurred,  but  was  overruled,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  1908  a 
master  was  appointed  to  take  testimony.  The  state  rejected 
decisively  the  overtures  made  by  Virginia  in  x866,  looking 
towards  a  reunion  of  the  commonwealths. 

Governors  of  West  Virginuu 
Arthur  I.  Boreman  Republican     1863-1869 

D.  D.  T.  Farnswoith  (acting)    .  „  1869 
Wm.  E.  Stevenson       ...            „  1869-187I 

iohn  J.  Jacobs      ....     Democrat       1871-1877 
Icnry  M.  Mathews    ...  .,  1877-1881 

Jacob  B.  Jackson         ...  .,  1881-1885 

E.  Willis  Wilson  ....  „  1885-1890 
A.  Brooks  Fleming  *  ...  „  1890-1893 
Wra.  A.  MacCorkle  ...  „  1893-1897 
George  W.  Atkinson  .  .  Republican  1897-1901 
Albert  B.  White  ....  „  1901-1905 
Wm.  M.  O.  Dawson  ...  ,.  1905-1909 
Wm.  E.  Glasscock       ...            „             1909* 

Bibliography. — For  general  description  see  Henrv  Gannett. 
Cautteer  of  West  Virginia  (Washington,  1904),  being  Bulletin  333 
of  the  U.S.  C«eologtcal  Survey;  the  Reports ^  and  the  Bulletins 
«/  the  Geological  Survey  of  West  Virginia  (Morgantown,  1901  sqq.). 
Bulletin  I  is  a  Bibliograhhy  of  Works  upon  the  Geology  and  Natural 
Resources  of  West  Virginia,  by  S.  S.  Brown;  folios  a6.  28,  33. 
34,  A4,  69,  73,  77  and  160  of  the  Get^gic  Atlas  of  the  United  States; 
M.  F.  Maury  and  W.  M.  Fontaine,  Resources  of  West  Virginia 
(Charleston,  1876);  and  George  W.  Summers.  The  Mountain  State 
(ibid.  1893).  For  administration  and  histoiy  see  the  Manual  of 
West  Virginia  (Charleston,  1907),  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State; 
West  Virginia  Puhlie  Documents  (ibid.  1903  sqq.);  The  Code  of 
West  Virginia  (St  Paul.  1906);  A.  R.  Whitehill.  History  of  Education 
in  West  Virginia  (Washington,  1902),  a  Circular  of  Information  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education;  a  History  of  Education  in  West 
Virginia  (Charleston,  1904),  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools;  V.  A.  Lewis,  History  of  West  Virginia  (new  cd.,  New  York, 
1904),  and  History  and  Government  of  West  Virginia  (Chicago,  1896); 
R.  E.  Fast  and  Hu  Maxwell,  History  and  Government  of  West  Virginia 
(Morgantown,  1901 ;  new  edition,  1908) ;  A.  S.  Withers,  Chronicles 
of  Border  Warfare  (1831,  reprinted  Cincinnati,'  19PS):'  J*  P-  Hale, 
Trans-AUeghany  Pioneers  (Cincinnati,  1887);  W-  P.  Willey,  Forma- 
tion of  West  Virginia  (Wheeling.  1901);  and  M.  F.  Callahan,  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  West  Virginia  (Morgantown,  1909). 

WESTWARD  HO,  a  small  seaside  village  in  the  Barnstaple 
parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  east  of 
Barnstaple  Bay,  2)  m.  N.W.  of  Bideford,  on  the  Bideford, 
Appledore  &  Westward  Ho  railway.  Of  modem  growth,  it 
takes  its  name  from  a  famous  novel  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Many 
visitors  are  attracted  in  summer  by  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  its 
quiet,  and,  above  all,  by  its  golf  club,  with  links  laid  out  on  the 
sandhilb  known  as  Braunton  Burrows.  Westward  Ho  forms 
part  of  the  urban  district  of  Northam,  which  had  a  popubtion  in 
X901  of  S3S5. 

WETHERSFIELD,  a  township  of  Hartford  cotmty,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  adjoining  on  the  N.  the  city  of 
Hartford,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Pop.  (1890)  2371 ; 
(1900)  2637  (489  foreign-bom);  (1910)  3148.  Area,  about  12 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railway  and  by  elect  ric  lines  to  Hart  ford.  Among  its  old  buildings 
are  the  house  in  which  in  1 781  George  Washington  and  Count 
Rochambeau  met  to  plan  the  York  town  campaign;  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  (Congregational),  erected  in  1761  and  re- 
modelled in  1838  and  18S2;  and  the  old  academy  building,  which 
was  built  in  1802,  is  now  used  as  a  town  hall,  and  houses  a  public 
library.  There  is  a  giant  elm  here,  26I  ft.  in  girth.  The  Connecti- 
cut state  prison  is  in  Wethersfield.  In  the  township  tobacco, 
vegetables  and  garden  seeds  are  raised  and  dairy  interests  are  of 
considerable  importance;  the  prindpal  manufactures  are  small 
toob  and  mattresses.     Wethersfield  is  the  oldest   permanently 

'  Title  contested  by  Nathan  Goff.  Contest  settled  by  legislature 
Feb.  4,  1890,  until  which  time  Governor  Wilston  held  over. 


inhabited  township  in  the  state;  it  was  first  settled  in  tlx 
winter  of  1634-163 5  by  colonists  from  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
and  received  its  present  name  in  1637.  With  Hartford  a&<: 
Windsor  in  1639  it  framed  the  Fundamental  Orders  ni  the 
Colony  of  ConnecticuL  Before  x66o  its  inhabitants  aided  in  the 
founding  of  Stamford  and  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  of  Hadkj, 
Massachusetts. 

See  H.  R.  Stnes,  History  of  Ancient  Wdktn^Od  (New  Yok. 

1900). 

WETSTEIN  (also  Wettstexn),  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1693-1754). 
New  Testament  critic,  was  bora  at  Basel  on  the  5th  <tf  Mazdl 
1693.    Among  his  tutors  in  theology  was  Samud  WGcafeU 
(1657-1740),  an  influential  anticipator  of  OMxIein  uxani&c 
exegesis.   Wliile  still  a  student  he  began  to  direct  his  attentioD  to 
the  special  pursuit  of  his  life — the  text  of  the  Gi  vk  New  Testa- 
ment.   A  relative,  Johann  Wetstein,  who  was  the  nniveoicy 
librarian,  gave  hbn  permission  to  examine  and  ooOaie  the 
prindpal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  libiaiy,  and  he 
copied  the  various  readings  which  they  contained  into  fab  copy 
of  Gerard  of  Maestricht's  edition  of  the  Greek  tezL    In  1713 
in  his  public  examination  he  defended  a  dissertation  eatiikd 
De  variis  Novi  Testamenti  tectionibus,  and   sought   to  show 
that  variety  of  readings  did  not  detract  from  the  antborry 
of  the  Bible.    Wetstein  paid  great  attention  also  to  Aruuk 
and  Talmudic  Hebrew.    In  the  spring  of  1714  he  undertook 
a  leamed  tour,  which  led  him  to  Paris  and  England,  the  gitii 
object  of  his  inquiry  everywhere  being  manuscripts  of  the  Ntv 
Testament.     In  17x6  he  made  the  acquaintance   of  Rkfaird 
Bcntley  at  Cambridge,  who  took  great  interest  in  his  vori. 
The  great  scholar  induced  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  collate 
carefully  the  Codex  Epkraemi^  Bentley  having  then  in  viev  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  TestamenL    In  Jidy  1717  Wctstda 
returned  to  take  the  office  of  a  curate  at  large  {diaconns  cemwoads) 
at  Basel,  a  post  which  he  held  for  three  years,  at  theexpirauoa 
of  which  he  exchanged  it  to  become  his  father's. coUttgne  and 
successor  in  the  parish  of  St  Leonard's.    At  the  same  tjoe 
he  pursued  his  favourite  study,,  and  gave  private  kclnrcs  oa 
New  Testament  exegesis.  It  was  then  that  he  decided  topRpsR 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.    He  had  in  tbe 
meantime  broken  with  Bentley,  whose  famous  Proposals  appeared 
in  1720.    His  earlier  teachers,  however,  J.  C.  IseUn  and  J.  L 
Frey,  who  were  engaged  upon  work  similar  to  his  own,  became  so 
unfriendly  towards  Um  that  after  a  time  he  was  forfaiddeD  asy 
further  use  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library.    Then  a  raacer 
got  abroad  that  his  projected  text  would  take  the  Sociniaa  side 
in  the  case  of  such  passages  as  i  Timothy  iiL  16;  and  in  oiher 
ways  (e.;.  by  regarding  Jesus's  temptation  as  a  sobjectitt 
experience,  by  explaining  some  of  the  miracles  in  a  natural  way) 
he  gave  occasion  for  the  suspicion  of  heresy.    At  length  in  1729 
the  charge  of  projecting  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testameet 
savouring  of  Arian  and  Socinian  views  was  formally  laid  agaicst 
him.   The  end  of  the  long  and  unedifying  trial  was  his  dismirali 
on  the  13th  of  May  1 730,  from  his  office  of  ctirate  of  St  Leonard! 
He  then  removed  from  Basel  to  Amsterdam,  tkhere  a  relati^t;^ 
Johann  Heinrich  Wetstein,  had  an  important  printing  ud 
publishing  business,  from  whose  office  excellent  editions  cf  the 
classics  were  issued,  and  also  Gerard  of  Macstricht*s  editioo  of  ihr 
Greek  Testament.    Wetstein  had  begun  to  print  in  this  o£cr 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  sud(fenly  stopp^ 
for  some  unknown  reason.    As  soon  ^  he  reached  Amstcrdaa 
he  published  anonymously  the  Prolegomena  ad  Non  TesSawuni 
Graeci  cditionem,  which  he  had  proposed  should  accompany  fes 
Greek  Testament,  and  which  was  republished  by  him,  •itk 
additions,  as  part  of  his  great  work,  1751.   The  next  year  (i75>) 
the  Remonstrants  offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  ibtf 
college  at  Amsterdam,  vacated  by  the  illness  of  Jean  k  Oerc, 
on  condition  that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  sospicioo  of 
heresy.     He  thereupon   returned  to  Basel,  and  procured  1 
reversal  (March  22,  1732)  of  the  previous  decision,  and  le- 
admission  to  all  his  clerical  offices.     But,  on  his  bccoBiifig  t 
candidate  for  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Basel,  his  orthodox  opponeots 
procured  his  defeat  and  his  retirement   to  Amstcrdani.    At 
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length,  after  much  painful  contenti<m,  he  was  allowed  to  instmct 
the  RemoDstiant  students  in  phUosc^hy  and  Uebcew  on  certain 
somewhat  humiliating  conditions.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
coatinoed  professor  in  the  Remonstrant  college,  derlining  in 
174S  the  Greek  chair  at  Basel.  In  1746  he  once  more  visited 
Kngland,  and  ooUated  Syiiac  MSS.  for  his  great  work.  At  last 
this  appeared  in  1751-1753,  in  two  fdio  volumes,  under  the 
title  Ncmim  TestatneiUum  Graecum  edUioms  rcce^ae  cum 
UdionUms  varianlibus  codtcum  MSS.,  &c.  He  did  not  venture 
to  put  new  readings  in  the  bckiy  of  his  page,  but  consigned  those 
of  them  which  he  recommended  to  a  i^oce  between  the  textus 
neceptus  and  the  fuU  list  of  various  readings.  Beneath  the  latter 
he  gave  a  commentary,  consisting  principally  of  a  mass  of 
valuable  illustrations  and  parallels  drawn  from  classical  and 
rabbinical  literature,  which  has  formed  a  storehouse  for  aU 
later  commentators.  In  his  ProUgomena  he  gave  an  admirable 
methodical  account  of  the  MSS.,  the  versions  and  the  readings 
of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  troubled  stoiy  of  the  difficulties 
with  whidi  he  had  had  to  contend  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
61  his  life.  He  was  the  first  to  designate  uncial  manuscripts 
by  Roman  capitals,  and  cursive  manuscripts  by  Arabic  figures. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  ajrd  of  March  1754. 

Wetsteia's  New  Testament  has  never  been  republished  entire. 
The  London  printer,  William  Bowyer,  published,  m  1763,  a  text  in 
which  he  introduced  the  readings  recommended  by  Wetstetn;  J.  G. 
Semler  republished  the  ProUiomema  and  appendix  (1764);  A. 
Lotae  conunenced  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  hut  the  ProUgomena 
only  appeared  (Rotterdam,  18^1).  and  this  "castigated."  It  is 
gewEfaUy  allowed  that  Wetstein  rendered  mvaluable  service  to 
textual  criticism  by  his  collection  of  various  leadings  and  his 
Oifthodical  account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  sources,  and  that  his 
work  was  rendered  leas  valuable  through  hb  prejudice  against  the 
Latin  verwoo  and  the  principle  of  grouping  MiSS.  in  families  which 
had  been  recommended  by  Richard  Uentley  and  T  A.Bengel. 

Sec  Wccatein's  account  of  his  labours  and  tnals  in  his  ^0*.  Test, 
i:  artides  In  C  F.  Illcen's  Ztsehr.fiir  Justor,  Tktol.  by  C.  R.  Hagcn- 
bach  (i839)t  by  L.  JT  Van  Rhyn  in  1843  and  again  by  Hetnrich 
fifittger  in  1870;  S.  P.  Tregelles,  Acamnt  of  the  Pnnted  Text  of  the 
Nem  TeOamenti  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener's  IniroditUum  to  the  Cntteism 
ei  the  New  Testamemt;  W.  Gass.  ProlestamHsche  Doimakk,  vol.  iii.; 
the  art.  m  Heraog's  ReaUncjidopddie  and  in  the  JiUiemeine  deutuhe 


WBTTDI.  the  name  of  a  family  from  which  several  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe  have  sprung,  derived  from  a  castle  which 
stood  near  the  small  town  of  that  name  on  the  Saale.  Attempts 
to  tnoe  the  descent  to  the  Saxon  chief  l^dukind  or  Wittekind, 
who  died  about  807,.  or  to  Buzcfaard,  margrave  of  Thuringia 
(d.  908),  have  failol,  and  the  earliest  known  ancestor  is  one 
Dietrich,  who  was  count  of  Hassegau  or  Hoagau,  a  district  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dietrich  was  killed  in  982  fighting 
the  Hungarians,  and  his  sons  Dedo  L  (d.  1009)  aiui  Frederid^ 
(d.  1017)  received  lands  taken  from  the  Wen(b»  including  the 
coonty  or  Gam  of  Wettin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dedo's 
son  Dietrich  IL  inherited  these  lands,  distinguished  himself 
in  warfare  against  the  Poles,  and  marrieid  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Ekkazd  L,  margrave  of  Meissen.  Their  son  Dedo  IL  obtained 
the  Saxon  east  mark  and  lower  Lusatia  on  the  death  of  his 
ancle  Ekkard  n.,  margrave  of  Meissen,  in  Z046,  but  in  Z069 
he  qnandled  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  was  compelled 
Id  suzicttder  his  possessions.  He  died  inio75,  and  his  lands  were 
granted  to  his  son  Henry  L,  who  in  roSg  was  invested  with  the 
mark  of  Meissen.  In  rro3  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Thimo  (d.  ri04),  who  built  a  castle  at  Wettin,  and  was  called 
by  titis  name.  Henry  IL,  son  of  Henry  L,  followed,  but  died 
fhikflfw  in  1133;  his  cousin,  Conrad  I.,  son  of  Thimo,  dalmed 
MeisKn,  of  wfaids  he  secured  possession  in  zr30,  and  in  rr35 
the  emperor  Lothair  n.  added  lower  Lusatia  to  his  possessions. 
Abdicating  in  rr56,  Conrad's  lands  were  divided  between  his 
five  sons,  when  the  county  of  Wettin  fell  to  his  fourth  son  Henry, 
whose  family  died  out  in  I3r7.  Wettin  then  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Conrad's  youngest  son  Frederick,  and  hi  r  388 
the  ooon^,  town  and  castle  of  Wettin  were  ucAd  to  the  arch- 
hUbap  of  Magdeburg.  They  were  retained  by  the  archbfdiop 
antil  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  when  they  passed  to  the 
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elector  of  Brandenbutg,  and  afterwards  became  incorporated 

in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Conrad  I.  and  his  successors  had  added  largely  to  their  pos- 

sessicms,  until  under  Henry  I.,  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of 

Meissen,  the  lands  of  the  Wettins  stretched  from  the  Oder  to  the 

Werra,  and  from  the  Erzgebirge  to  the  Harz  motmtains.    The 

subsequent  history  of  the  family  is  merged  in  that  of  Meissen, 

Saxony  and  the  four  Saxon  dukedoms.    In  June  iS8g  the  Sooth 

anniversary  of  the  rule  of  the  Wettins  in  Meissen  uid  Saxony 

was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  at  Dresden. 

See  G.  E.  Hofmeister, /)ai  Haus  Wettin  (Leipzig,  1889);  C.  W. 
Bdttigcr,  Cescktchte  des  Kurstaates  und  Kontgretchs  Sachsen  (Gotha, 
1867-1873);  O.  Posse,  Die  Markgrafen  von  Metssen  und  das  Haus 
WeUin  (Leipzie,  1881) ,  K.  Wenck,  Dte  WeUtner  im  I4ten  Jakrhunderl 
(Leipzig,  1877);  K&mmel,  Festschrift  eur  Sooj&hngen  Jubdfeier  des 
Houses  WeUtn  (Leipzig,  1889);  and  H.  B.  Meyer,  Hof-  und  Zentral' 
venoaUung  der  Wetttner  (Leipzig,  1903). 

WBTZLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  conflumce  of  the  Dill  and 
Lahn,  64  m.  N.E.  of  (^blenz  by  the  railway  to  Giessen.  Pop. 
(1905)  13,376.  The  most  con^icuous  building  is  the  cathedral, 
dating  id  part  from  the  r  ith,  in  part  from  the  X4th-i6th  centuries. 
The  municipal  archives  contain  interesting  documents  of  the 
whilom  imperial  chamber  (see  infra).  The  town  preserves 
assodations  of  Goethe,  who  wrote  EHe  Leiden  desjungen  Wertkers 
after  living  here  in  1773  as  a  legal  official,  and  of  Charlotte  Buff, 
the  Lotte  of  Werther,  Overiooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
medieval  castle  of  Kalsmunt.  There  are  iron  mines  and  foundries 
and  optical  instrument  factories.  Wetzlar  was  originally  a 
royal  demesne,  and  in  the  12th  century  became  a  free  imperial 
town.  It  had  grown  in  importance  when,  in  1693,  the  imperial 
chamber  (ReicAskammergericht)  was  removed  hither  from  Spires. 
The  town  lost  its  independence  in  1803,  and  passed  to  the  prince* 
primate  Dalberg.  Three  years  later  (1806),  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire,  the  imperial  chamber  ceased  to  exist.  The  French 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  under  the 
archduke  Charles,  isth  June  1796. 

WEXFORD,  a  county  of  Irdand  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Wicklow,  £.  and  S.  by  St  George's  Channel, 
and  W.  by  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Carlow.  The  area  is 
576»757  acres  or  about  903  sq.  m.  The  coast-line  does  not 
present  any  striking  features,  and  owing  to  the  number  of 
sandbanks  navigation  is  dangerous  near  Uie  shore.  The  only 
inlet  of  importance  on  the  east  coast  and  the  only  safe  harbour 
b  Wexford  Harbour,  which,  owing  to  a  bar,  is  not  accesable  to 
large  vessels  at  ebb-tide.  The  artificial  harbour  of  Rosslare, 
outside  Wexford  Harbour  to  the  south,  was  therefore  opened  in 
1906.  On  the  south  coast  the  great  inlet  of  Waterford  Harbour 
separates  the  county  from  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  among 
several  intets  Bannow  Bay  is  the  largesL  Several  islets  adjoin 
the  coast.  South  from  Crossfamogue  Point  are  the  Saltee 
Islands,  and  Coningmore  and  Coningbrg,  beyond  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  Saltee  lightship.  South-east  from  Greenore 
Point  is  the  Tuskar  Rock. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  chiefly  a  series  of  verdant  tow 
hUls,  except  towards  the  northern  and  western  boundaries.  An 
elevated  ridge  on  the  north-western  boundary  fonxa  the  terminsr 
tlon  of  the  granitic  range  in  Wicklow,  and  in  Crog^an  Kinshela, 
on  the  borders  of  Wicklow,  rises  to  a  height  of  r985  ft.  On  the 
western  border,  another  range,  situated  chiefly  in  Cartow, 
extends  from  the  valley  of  the  SSaney  at  Newtownbany  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Barrow  with  the  Nore  at  New  Ross,  and 
reaches  3409  ft.  in  Blackstairs  Mountain,  and  3610  ft.  in  Mount 
Leinster  on  the  border  of  Co.  Cariow.  In  the  southern  district, 
a  hilly  region,  reaching  in  Forth  Mountain  a  height  of  735  ft., 
forms  with  Wexford  Harbour  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  a  peninsula  of  flat  and  fertile  land. 
The  river  Slaney  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity, and  flows  south-east  to  Wexford  Harbour.  Its  chief 
tributaxy  is  the  Bann,  which  flows  south-westwards  from  the 
borden  of  Wicklow.  The  Barrow  forms  the  western  boundary 
«f  the  county  from  the  Blackstairs  range  of  mountains  till  iU 
confluence  with  the  Suir  at  Waterford  Harbour. 
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Ceotogy. — ^The  Lcinster  Chain,  with  its  granite  core  and  nurpn 
of  mtca-schist,  bounds  the  county  on  the  west.  From  this,  Silurian 
ground  stretches  to  the  sea,  like  a  platform  with  a  hummocky 
surface,  numerous  intrusive  and  contemporaneous  felsitic  lavas, 
and  some  diorites  occurring  alonjj^  the  strike  in  contmuation  of  the 
Waterford  series.  A  granite  outlier  rises  south-east  of  Enniscorthy , 
and  granite,  in  part  gneissic,  forms  Camsore  Pt.  From  near  Cour- 
town  to  Bannow  Elay,  greenish  slates  like  the  Oldhamian  aeries  of 
Wicklow  form  a  broad  band,  with  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  above  them  near  Wexford.  Silurian  beds  appear 
again  towards  Camsore.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  much  modified 
by  glacial  drift,  and  by  the  presence  of  sands  and  gravels  of  prc- 
Qacial  and  possibly  late  Pliocene  age.  These  interesting  beds  arc 
used  for  liming  the  fields,  under  the  name  of  "  manure  gravels,"  on 
account  of  the  fossil  shells  that  they  contain. 

Industries. — ^The  soil  for  the  most  part  u  a  cold  stiff  day  resting 
on  clay-slate.  The  interior  and  western  districts  are  much  inferior 
to  those  round  the  coasts.  In  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Forth 
and  Bargy  the  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould  mixed  with  coralline 
sandstone  and  limestone.  The  peninsula  of  Hookhead,  owing  to 
the  limestone  formation,  is  specially  fruitful.  In  the  western  districts 
of  the  county  there  are  large  tracts  of  turf  and  peat-moss.  The 
acreage  under  pasture  is  a  little  over  twice  that  of  tillage,  and 
figures  show  a  fair  maintenance  of  the  principal  crops,  barley,  of 
wnich  the  county  produces  more  than  any  other  Irish  county, 
oats,  potatoes  and  turnips.    The  numbers  also  of  cattle,  sheep, 

g'gs  and  poultry  arc  large  and  increasing,  or  well  maintained, 
xccpt  in  the  town  of  Wecford  the  manufactures  and  trade  are  of 
smaliimportance.  The  town  of  Wexford  is  the  headquarters  of  sea 
and  salmon  fishing  districts,  and  there  are  a  few  fishing  villages 
on  the  inlets  of  the  south  coast. 

The  main  line  of  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  railway  enters  the 
county  from  N.E.,  and  runs  to  Wexford  by  way  of  Enniscorthy, 
with  a  branch  W.  to  New  Ross,  from  Macmine  Junction.  Con- 
neaing  with  this  line  at  Palace  Eaist,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  joins  the  Kilkenny  &  Kildare  line  at  Bagenalstown, 
county  Carlow.  This  company  also  owns  the  lines  from  Rosslare 
harbour  to  Wexford  and  across  the  southern  part  of  the  county  to 
Waterford.  There  is  water  communication  for  barges  by  the  Slaney 
to  Enniscorthy;  by  the  Barrow  for  lareer  vessels  to  New  Ross,  and 
by  this  river  and  the  Grand  Canal  for  bargea  to  Dublin. 

Populaiicn  and  Administratum. — ^The  population  decreases 
(112,063  ^  XS91*  104,104  in  XQoi),  but  this  decxeaae  and  the 
emigration  returns  are  less  serious  thaii  the  average  of  Irish 
counties.  Of  the  total  about  91%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
about  83%  form  the  rural  population.  The  principal  towns 
are  Wexford  (pop.  xx,x68),  New  Ross  (5847),  Enniscorthy 
(5458)  and  Gorey  (2x78).  Newtownbarry,  finely  situated  on 
the  Slaney  bdow  the  outliers  of  Mount  Leinster,  is  a  lesser 
market  town.  To  the  Irish  parliament,  until  the  Union  of  x8oo, 
the  county  returned  two  members,  and  the  boroughs  of  Bannow, 
Clonmines,  Enniscorthy,  Fethard,  Gorey,  New  Ross,  Taghmon 
and  Wexford  two  each.  By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885 
Wexford,  which  had  returned  two  members  unce  x8oo,  was 
divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  North  and  South,  each 
returning  one  member,  the  boxough  of  Wexford,  which  formerly 
returned  one  member,  and  the  portion  of  the  borough  of  New 
Ross  within  the  county,  bemg  merged  in  the  South  Division.  The 
county  is  divided  into  ten  baronies.  It  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Ferns,  and 
Kildare  and  Ldghliiu  Assizes  axe  held  at  Wexford,  and  quarter 
sessions  at  Ennisoorthy,  Gorey,  New  Ross  and  Wcoford. 

History  and  AniiqnUies.—'Tht  northern  portion  of  Wexford 
was  included  in  Hy  Kinsdaghi  the  peculiar  territory  of  the 
Macmoxxou^,  overiords  of  Leinster,  who  had  their  diief 
residence  at  Ferns.  Dermod  Macmorrough,  having  been  de; 
posed  from  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  asked  help  of  Henry  n.', 
king  bf  England,  who  authorized  him  to  raise  forces  in  England 
for  the  assertion  of  his  claim.  He  secured  the  aid  of  Strongbow 
by  promising  him  the  hand  of  Eva,  and  in  addition  obtained 
assistance  from  Robert  Fitzstephen  and  M&urice  Fitzgerald  of 
Wales.  OnthexstofMayxx69  Fitzstephen  landed  at  Bagenbon 
on  the  south  side  of  Fethard,  and  after  four  days'  siege  captured 
the  town  of  Watford  from  its  Danish  inhabitants.  After  this 
Dermod  grantnl  the  territory  of  Wexford  to  Fitzstephen  and 
Fitzgerald  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Macmorrough  having  died 
in  xx7a,  Strongbow  became  lord  of  Leinster.  At  first  Heniy  U. 
retained  Wexford  in  his  own  possession,  but  in  1x74  he  com- 
mitted it  to  Strongbow.  The  barony  of  Forth  is  almost  entirely 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  thost  who  accompanied  these 


English  expeditions.  Wexford  was  one  of  the  twelve  oooatiB 
mto  which  the  conquered  territory  in  Ireland  is  geneiaUy  stated 
to  have  been  divided  by  King  John,  and  formed  part  of  t^ 
possessions  of  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  bad 
mamed  Strongbow's  daughter.  Through  the  fenak  line  it 
ultimately  paacd  to  John  Talbot,  eari  of  Shrewsbmy,  who  ii 
X446  was  made  earl  of  Waterford  and  baron  of  Dungarvan.  h 
X474  George  Talbot  was  seneschal  of  the  liberty  of  Wexford 
The  district  was  actively  concerned  in  the  xebdiian  of  1641; 
and  during  the  Cromweilian  campaign  the  town  of  Wcxfard 
was  carried  by  storm  on  the  9th  of  October  X649,  and  a  week 
later  the  garrison  at  New  Ross  surrendered— a  ''seaaoaab^ 
mercy,"  according  to  Cromwell,  as  giving  him  an  *'  oppoxtumty 
towards  Munster."  Wexford  was  the  d^  scat  of  the  xefaelliea 
of  X798,  the  leaders  there  being  the  priests. 

Evidences  of  the  Danish  occupation  ate  aeea  la  the  namenm 
raths,  or  encampments,  especially  at  Dunbrody,  Eniusoonky  azi 
New  Ross.  Among  the  monastic  ruins  ^wdal  mention  maybe  SL^Je 
of  Dunbrody  abbey,  of  great  extent,  founded  about  1 178  for  Cistemaa 
monks  by  Hervey  oe  Montmorency,  marshal  of  Henry  II.:  Tistera 
abbey,  founded  in  1200  by  Wilbam  Marshal,  eari  of  Pembroke, 
and  peopled  by  monks  from  Tintem  abbey  in  Monmoutlehtre;  tKe 
abbey  01  St  Sepulchre,  Wexford,  founded  shortly  after  the  invasjo 
by  the  Roches,  lords  of  Fermoy|  Ferns  abbey,  founded  by  Denrod 
Macmorrough  (with  other  remains  including  the  flMxlemixed  ca:he> 
dral  of  a  former  see,  and  ruins  of  a  church) ;  and  Uie  abbey  of  N«« 
Ross,  founded  by  St  Alban  in  the  6th  century.  There  are  a  c»- 
siderable  number  of  old  castles,  including  Ferns,  dismaotkd  by  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  1641,  and  oocup>-ir2 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Macmorroughs;  the  massive  pik  <2 
Enniscorthy,  founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros;  Carrick  Casck,  cear 
Wexford,  tfie  first  built  by  the  English ;  and  the  fort  of  UaoaaxM. 

WEXFORD,  fli  seaport,  maritet  town  and  municipal  borcmgfc. 
and  the  county  town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland,  finely  ritosted 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Slaney,  where  it  discharges  into  Wexford 
Harbour,  on  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  railway,  92}  m.  Sw 
of  Dublin.  Pop.  (xgox)  xx,x68.  Wexford  Harbour,  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Slaney,  is  about  5  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  about 
4  from  E.  to  W.  There  are  quays  extending  nearly  900  yds., 
and  the  harbour  affords  good  accommodation  for  ■hipping,  bat 
its  advantages  are  in  great  part  lost  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth  pit^ 
venting  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  X2  fL  An 
artificial  harbour  was  therefore  opened  at  Roaslaxe  in  1906, 
outside  the  southern  part  of  the  promontory  ckising  in  tie 
harbour,  and  this  is  connected  with  Wexford  by  a  raihny 
(8}  m.)  owned  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  Caapanj, 
and  is  served  by  the  passenger  steamers  of  the  Gxcat  Westrra 
railway  of  England  ^m  Fishguard.  The  town  of  Wexford 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  extremely  narxow  streets,  d 
picturesque  appearance,  but  inconvenient  to  traffic  Sone 
remains  exist  of  the  old  walls  and  flanking  towcn.  The  Pro- 
testant church,  near  the  ruins  of  the  andent  abbey  of  St  Scpokhie 
or  Selsker,  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  treaty  ns 
signed  between  the  Irish  and  the  En^ish  invaders  in  XX69.  The 
principal  modem  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  cenithonx* 
barracks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  andent  cattle,  St  Peter's 
College  for  the  education  of  Catholic  dexgy,  with  a  tXxuis$ 
chapel  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  a  number  of  convents.  At  Cartici. 
a  m.  W.,  the  Anj^Normans  erected  their  first  cistk,  sad 
opposite  this,  across  the  river,  is  a  modem  xound  tower  ooeB> 
Siemorating  the  men  of  Wexford  who  died  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  prindpal  exports  are  agricultural  produce,  live  stock  tad 
wbiskyk  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  also  taiming,  nuliix^* 
brewing,  iron-founding,  HUtniing  and  the  manufactare  of 
artificial  manure,  flour,  agricultunl  implements,  aiui  mpe  i*'d 
twine.  Wexford  is  the  headquarters  of  salmon  and  sea  fish"<' 
districts.  Under  the  Local  (jovemment  (Ireland}  Aa  i>,* 
it*  retains  its  mayor  and  corporation. 

Wexford  was  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  of  the  En^ish,  kav:::^ 
been  taken  by  Fitzstephen.  It  was  the  second  town  that  Croo- 
well  besieged  in  1649.  It  was  gairisoned  for  William  III  is 
X690.  In  X798  it  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  rdxis,  wIa 
however,  surrendered  it  on  the  axst  of  June.  In  xjxS  the  tovn 
received  a  charter  from  Aymer  de  Vidence,  whidi  was  tauaAtd 
by  Henry  IV.  in  X4xx,  and  confirmed  by  ElizabcCh  b  issi 
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By  James  I.  it  was  in  x6o8  made  a  free  borough  corporate,  by 
the  title  of  "  the  town  and  free  borough  corporate  of  Wexford." 
It  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1374  tiU  the  Union, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  one.  In  1885  it  was  induded  in  the 
south  division  of  the  county. 

WSYBRIDGB,  an  urban  district  in  tlie  Chertsey  parliamentary 
division  (d  Surrey,  En^^d;  19  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
the  Lond(Hi  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5329.  It 
lies  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  river  Wey,  x  m.  above  its  jtmction 
with  the  Thames.  The  river  is  locked  up  to  Godalming,  and 
navigation  is  assisted  by  cuts.  Weybridge  has  grown  in  modem 
times  out  of  a  village  into  a  residential  town.  The  church  of 
St  James  is  modem  but  contains  numerous  ancient  memorials, 
and  one  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey  for  the  duchess  of  York  (d.  X820), 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  to  whose  memory 
there  ts  also  a  column  on  Weybridge  Green.  The  summit  of 
this  column  ia  that  which  formerly  stood  at  Seven  Dials,  London. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St  Charles  Bonomeo  was  the 
burial-'place  ci  Louis  Philippe,  ez-king  of  the  French  (d.  1850), 
nHio  resided  at  Qaremont  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Esher,  his 
queen  and  other  members  of  his  family,  but  their  bodies  were 
nbsequently  removed  to  Dreuz  in  Normandy.  To  the  east 
of  Weybridge  lies  Henry  VIII.'b  park  of  Oatlands  (see  Walton- 
ON-TsAMZs).  In  1907  the  Brooklands  racing  track  for  motor- 
can  was  opened  near  Weybridge.  It  has  a  circuit  of  aH  in- 
round  the  inner  edge,  and  including  the  straight  finishing  track 
is  3I  m.  m  total  length;  its  maximum  width  is  too  ft.,  and  at  the 
curves  it  is  banked  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  38  ft.  8  in. 

WBVDISM,  ROOIBR  VAX  DER  [ori^nally  Roger  db  la 
Pasture]*  {e,  1400-1464),  Flexm'sh  painter,  was  bom  in  Toumai, 
and  there  apprenticed  in  1427  to  Robert  Campin.  He  became 
a  gild  master  in  1432  and  in  X435  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
he  was  diortly  after  appointed  town  painter  His  four  historical 
worics  in  the  HAtd  de  VUle  have  perished,  but  three  tapestries 
in  the  Bern  museum  are  traditionally  based  on  their  designs. 
In  X449  Rogier  went  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome,  Ferrara  (where 
he  painted  two  {MCtures  for  Lionel  d'Este),  Milan  and  probably 
Florence.  On  returning  (X450)  he  executed  for  Pierre  Bladelin 
the  **  Magi "  triptych,  now  in  the  BerUn  Gallery,  and  (X435)  an 
altarpiece  for  the  abbot  of  Cambrai,  which  has  been  identified  with 
a  triptych  in  the  Prado  Gallery  representing  the  "  Crodfixion," 
*'  Expulsion  from  Paradise  "  and  "  Last  Judgment."  Van  der 
Weyden's  style,  which  was  in  no  way  modified  by  his  Italian 
journey,  is  somewhat  dry  and  severe  as  compared  with  the  painting 
of  the  Van  Eycks,  whose  pupil  Vaaari  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
be;  his  colour  is  less  ridh  than  theirs,  his  brash-work  more 
laboured,  and  he  entirely  lacks  their  sense  of  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cared  more  for  dramatic  expression,  particularly 
of  a  tragic  kind,  and  his  pictures  have  a  deeply  religious  inten- 
tion. Comparatively  few  works  are  attributed  with  certainty  to 
this  painter;  chief  among  such  are  two  altarpieces  at  Beriin, 
besides  that  mentioned  above,  "  The  Joys  and  Sorrows  of 
Mary."  and  "  Life  of  St  John  the  Baptist,"  a  "  Deposition  " 
and  **  Crucifixion "  in  the  Escorial.  the  Prado  triptych, 
another  ("  Annunciation,'*  "  Adoration  "  and  "  PresenUtion  ") 
at  Munich;  a  "  Madonna  "  and  a  "  St  John  the  Baptist "  at 
Frankfort.  The  "  Seven  Sacraments  "  altarpiece  at  Antwerp 
is  almost  certainly  his,  likewise  the  "  Deposition  **  in  the  UffizT, 
the  triptych  of  the  Beaune  hospital,  and  the  "Seven  Sorrows" 
at  Bnusels.  Two  pictures  of  St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin,  at 
Brussels  and  St  Petersburg-  respectively,  are  attributed  to  him. 
None  of  these  is  signed  or  dated.  Van  der  Weyden  attracted 
many  foreigners,  notably  Martm  Schongauer,  to  his  studio,  and 
be  became  one  of  the  mam  influences  in  the  iK>rthem  art  of  the 
15th  century.  He  died  at  Brussels  in  1464.  His  descendant, 
RociER  van  dek  Weyden  the  younger,  is  known  to  have 
entered  the  Antwerp  gild  in  1528,  but  no  work  of  his  has  yet 
been  satisfactorily  authenticated. 

See  Haaw.  Rtfgcr  van  der  Weyden  und  Roeir  van  BrUgit  (Strass- 
bufg.  1905)- 

*  Hs  has  sometimes  been  wronely  identified  with  a  painter  called 
Roger  of  Bruges  or  Ruggiero  da  Bruggia. 


WBTLBR  T  NIOOLAU,  VAtBRIAHO.  Marquess  of  Tenerife 
(1839-  ),  Spanish  soldier,  was  bom  at  Palma  de  Majorca. 
His  family  were  originally  Prussians,  and  served  in  the  Spanish 
army  for  several  generations.  He  entered  at  sixteen  the  military 
college  of  infantry  at  Toledo,  and,  when  he  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  passed  into  the  staff  college,  from  which  he  came 
out  as  the  head  of  his  dass.  Two  years  afterwards  he  became 
captain,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba  at  his  own  request.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  in  many 
fights,  and  especially  in  a  daring  reconnaissance  with  few  men 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  lines,  for  which  he  got  the  cross 
with  laureb  of  San  Fernando.  From  x868  to  X872  he  served 
also  brilliantly  against  the  Cuban  rebels,  and  commanded  a 
corps  of  volunteers  specially  raised  for  Um  in  Havaiuu  He 
retumed  to  Spain  in  1873  as  brigadier-general,  and  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Carlists  in  the  eastem  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula  in  1875  and  1876,  for  which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  Then  he  was  dected  senator  and  given 
the  title  of  marquess  of  Tenerife.  He  hdd  the  post  of  captain- 
general  in  the  Canary  Isles  from  1878  to  1883,  and  in  the  Balearic 
Isles  afterwards.  In  x888  he  was  sent  out  as  captain-general 
to  the  Philippines,  where  he  dealt  very  stetlily  with  the  native 
rebels  of  the  Carolines,  of  Mindanao  and  other  provinces.  On 
his  return  to  Spain  in  X892  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
first  of  the  6th  Army  Corps  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre, 
where  he  soon  quelled  agitations,  and  thm  as  c^tain-general 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  remained  until  January  1896.  In 
Catalonia,  with  a  state  of  siege,  he  made  himself  the  terror  of 
the  anarchists  and  socialists.  After  Marshal  Campos  had  failed 
to  pacify  Cuba,  the  Conservative  government  of  Canovas  del 
Ca^illo  sent  out  Weyler,  and  this  selection  met  the  approval 
of  most  Spaniards,  who  thought  him  the  proper  man  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  Weyler  attempted  to  do  this  by  a  policy  of 
inexorable  repression,  which  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
led  to  a  demand  from  America  for  his  recalL  This  recall  was 
granted  by  the  Liberal  govemment  of  Sagasta,  but  Weyler 
afterwards  asserted  that,  had  he  been  left  alone,  he  would  have 
stamped  out  the  rebellion  in  six  months.  After  his  return  to 
Spain  his  reputation  as  a  strong  and  ambitious  soldier  made 
him  one  of  those  who  in  case  of  any  constitutional  disturbance 
might  be  expected  to  play  an  important  r61e,  and  his  political 
position  was  nationally  affected  by  thb  consideration,  his 
appointment  in  X900  as  captain-general  of  Madrid  resulted 
indeed  in  more  than  one  ministerial  crisis.  He  was  minister  of 
war  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  X90X,  and  again  in  1905.  At 
the  end  of  October  1909  he  was  appointed  captain-general  at 
Barcelona,  where  the  disturbances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Francisco  Ferrer  were  quelled  by  him  without  bloodshed. 

WBYMAN.  VTANLET  JOHN  (X855-  ),  English  novelist, 
was  bora  at  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  on  the  7th  of  August  1855, 
the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  in  modem 
history  in  1877,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  x88x,  joining  the  Oxford  circuit.  He  had  been  practising  as  a 
barrister  for  eight  years  when  he  made  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist  by  a  series  of  romances  dealing  with  French  history* 
The  House  of  the  Wolf  (1889),  A  GenOeman  of  Prance  (1893), 
Under  the  JUi  Robe  (1894),  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France 
(1895),  &c.  Among  his  later  novels  were;  Shrewsbury  (1897), 
The  Castle  Inn  (X898),  Sophia  (X900),  Count  Hannibal  (x9ox). 
In  Kin^s  Byways  (X902),  The  Long  Night  (1903),  The  Abbess 
of  Vlaye  (1904),  Starvecrow  Farm  (1905),  Chippinge  (X906) 

WEYMOUTH,  a  township  of  Noriolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,on  Weymouth  harbour,  a  part  of  Boston  Bay,  9  m.  S.E. 
of  Boston,  between  Quincy  and  Braintree  (to  the  W)  and 
Hingham  to  the  E.  Pop.  (1890)  xo,866,  (1900)  11,324  (1845 
foreign-bom) ;  (1905,  state  census)  xi,s85t  (xQio)  12,895.  Area, 
19  sq.  m.  Weymouth  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&•  Hartford  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Boston,  Quincy, 
Braintree,  Hingham,  Nantasket  and  Rockland  by  electric 
lines.  In  the  township  there  are  several  villages,  including 
Weymouth,  North  Weymouth,  East  Weymouth  and  South 
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Weymouth,  and  the  smaller  villages  of  Weymouth  Centre, 
Weymouth  Heights,  Lovell's  Comer,  Nash's  Comer  and  Old 
Spain,  and  there  are  also  four  islands,  Roimd,  Grape,  Slate  and 
Sheep.  The  mainland  itself  is  largely  a  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Weymouth  Fore  river  and  the  Wejrmouth  Back  river,  to 
the  west  and  east  respectively.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
rough:  Great  Hill  (at  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  peninsula) 
is  about  140  ft.  above  the  rivers.  In  the  township  are  the  Fogg 
Library  (1898,  in  South  Weymouth)  founded  by  a  bequest 
of  John  S.  Fogg;  and  the  Tufts  Library  (1879,  in  Weymouth 
village),  endowed  by  Quincy  Tufts  and  his  sister  Susan  Tufts. 
In  1905  the  township's  factory  products  were  valued  at 
$4,931,955,  of  which  $3,588,2x3,  or  53-6%  of  the  total,  was 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates 
its  water  works;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Weymouth 
Great  Pond  in  the  village  of  South  Weymouth.  Weymouth  was 
first  settled  in  X623  by  Robert  Gorges.  It  was  known  first  as 
the  Plantation  of  Wessaguscus  or  Wessagusset;  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  township  in  1635,  and  its  boundaries.have  been  prac- 
tically unchanged  since  1637,  when  Round  and  Grape  islands 
were  granted  to  Weymouth. 

See  C.  F  Adams,  Jr.* "  Wenagusset  and  Weymouth  "  in  No.  3 
(1905)  of  the  Publicatums  of  the  Weymouth  Historical  Society 
(organlied  in  1879  and  incorporated  in  1886),  and  D.  H.  Hurd, 
Hutory  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston.  1884). 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBB  REGIS,  a  seaport,  watering- 
place,  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  141  m.  S.W.  by  W. 
from  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westera  and  Great 
Westem  railways.  Pop.  (1891)  x6,ioo;  (1901)  igMS'  It  is 
formed  of  We3rmouth,  a  fishing  town  and  seaport  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Wey,  and  Mdcombe  Regis  on  the  north-east  of  the 
river,  the  two  towns  being  contiguous.  The  situation  on  Wey- 
mouUi  Bay,  which  is  enclosed  to  the  south  by  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
and  north  by  the  eastward  trend  of  the  coast,  is  picturesque. 
An  esplanade  about  i  m.  in  length  fronts  the  sea.  To  the  south 
of  the  esplanade  is  a  pier  of  stone  on  wooden  piles,  and  the 
Alexandra  and  other  public  gardens  are  attracrive.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  pier  on  the  north  and  the  spur  of  land  called 
the  Nothe  on  the  south,  and  is  protected  by  a  concrete  wall 
extending  500  ft.  northward  from  the  Nothe.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  town-hall,  the  market  house,  the  guildhall, 
the  Royal  Dorset  Yacht  Clubhouse,  the  theatre,  the  Royal  Victoria 
Jubilee  Hall,  the  Weymouth  and  Dorset  eye  infirmary,  the 
Weymouth  royal  hospital  and  dispensary  and  the  barracks. 
Of  the  numerous  churches  none  dates  from  before  the  X9th 
century.  Opposite  the  Royal  Terrace  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III.,  erected  in  1809  in  commemoration  of  his  jubilee. 
A  mile  S.W.  of  We3rmouth  is  Sandsfoot  Castle,  a  fort  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  principal 
exports  are  Portland  stone,  bricks  and  tiles  and  provisions,  and 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  garden  and  dairy  prqduce  and 
wine.  Ship  and  boat  building,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  brewing 
are  carried  on.  The  Great  Westem  railway  company  maintains 
a  regular  service  of  passenger  steamers  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  34 
councillors.    Area,  X399  acres. 

Although  its  convenient  harbour  was  probably  used  before 
Saxon  times,  and  bronze  weapons  and  Roman  interments  have 
been  found,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Weymouth  {JVaimue^ 
Waymtttk)  was  a  place  of  early  settlement.  The  first  mention 
of  "that  place  called  Weymouth"  occurs  in  a  charter  of  King 
iEthelred  (866-871),  while  it  is  agam  spoken  of  in  a  charter 
of  King  i£thclstan  (895-940).  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the 
manor  to  the  church  of  Winchester  in  1043,  and  it  remained 
with  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Swithin  until  the  X3th  century, 
when  it  passed  by  exchange  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
though  the  vassals  of  the  prior  and  ronvent  remained  exempt 
from  dues  and  tronage  in  the  port.  Coming  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  the  earls  of  March  and  Plantagenets,  the  manor 
was  finally  vested  m  the  crown.  The  first  charter  was  that 
granted  by  the  prior  and  convent  in  1353,  by  which  Weymouth 


was  made  a  free  borough  and  port  for  all  mcrdiants,  the  busMS 
holding  their  burgages  by  the  same  customs  as  those  of  Puts- 
mouth  and  Southampton.  The  demand  of  six  ships  from  tk 
town  by  the  king  in  1334  shows  its  tmpottaooe  in  the  utb 
century,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  mayor  until  1467.  It  ii 
probable  that  the  town  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  ol  tbe 
French  at  the  be^nning  of  the  xsth  century,  thoo^  in  1404  tbe 
men  of  Weymouth  were  victorious  over  a  party  which  bsded 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Early  in  the  x6th  century  the  coaaDcrdai 
rivalry  between  Weymouth  and  the  neighbouring  boroo^  of 
Melcombe  came  to  a  heighL  Melcombe  had  reodved  a  dute 
from  Edward  L  in  X38o  granting  to  its  burgesses  half  the  poet 
and  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Loodaa. 
Edward  II.  in  X307-X308  granted  that  its  men  mi^t  dta  kt 
themselves  two  bailiffs.  The  date  of  the  grant  of  the  ton  it 
an  annual  fee-farm  of  8  marks  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  rage  of 
Henry  VI.  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  dcsmicikie 
wrought  by  the  king's  enemies  on  the  town,  with  the  result  ibt 
the  fee-farm  was  reduced  to  30S.  The  continual  dispcta 
between  the  two  boroufi^  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  ucioa 
in  X57X,  the  new  borough  being  incorporated  under  the  tilk 
of  the  "  Mayor,  BaOifiEs  and  Burgesses  "  by  James  L  in  x6i6; 
further  charters  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  and  Gcorp  IL 
Melcombe  Re^  first  returned  two  members  to  parKamftf 
in  1307,  and  Weymouth  in  13x9,  four  members  being  retiixsed 
by  the  umted  boroughs  until  X833,  when  the  reprcsentatioB  to 
reduced  to  two  and  ceased  in  1885.  The  medieval  fain  are  co 
longer  held.  As  early  as  x  393  trade  was  carried  on  with  BasrcniK, 
and  six  years  later  a  receiver  of  customs  on  wool  and  vooMeOs 
is  mentioned  at  Weymouth,  while  wine  was  imported  fatn 
Aquitaine.  In  x  586  sugar  is  mentioned  as  an  import,  and  in  1646 
deal  boards  were  brought  here  from  Hamburg.  The  to«n 
suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  War,  being  garrisoned  by  tk 
parliamentary  troops  in  1643,  taken  by  the  eail  of  Carnana 
in  X643,  and  surrendered  in  the  following  year.  TTie  tova  ■ 
described  as  "  but  little"  in  1733,  but  a  few  years  aftervaidi 
it  gained  a  reputation  as  a  watering-place,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  built  a  house  here;  George  III.  and  the  royal  faaSf 
in  X789  paid  Weymouth  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  vtid 
further  ensured  its  popularity. 

See  H.  J.  Moule,  Deseriptive  Cataicgme  ef  ffte  Ourkn,  J/nirir 
Books,  and  other  Documents  of  tk*  BorouSk  of  Weymeutk  and  Mdamt 
Rens,  A.D.  12SO  to  i860  (Weymouth,  1883);  John  Hutchins,  Histarj 
OM  Antiquities  of  tke  County  of  Porset  (yd  ed.,  Westminster,  i860). 

WHALE,  the  English  name  applied  to  all  the  larger  and  saae 
of  the  sinaller  representatives  of  the  order  Cciacx*  (fx). 
Although  by  their  mode  of  life  far  removed  from  dose  ohanvs- 
tion,  whales  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  of  all  creatures;  and  there  is  much  in  their  stiudere 
and  habits  worthy  of  study..  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  study  ol 
these  animals  affords  is  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what 
a  creature  really  is,  from  what  others  it  is  descended,  and  to 
which  it  is  related,  the  outward  appearance  affords  fittk  chx, 
and  we  must  go  deep  below  the  surface  to  find  the  csaeotiil 
characteristics  of  its  luiture.  There  was  once,  and  may  be  stA 
an  idea  that  a  whale  is  a  fish.  To  realize  the  fallacy  of  this  notioa 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  a  fish  really  is,  what  under  sB 
the  diversities  of  form,  size  and  oilour  thoc  is  oommoa  to  al 
fishes,  and  we  see  that  in  everything  which  characterizes  a  tree 
fish  and  separates  if  from  other  classes,  as  reptiles,  birds  acd 
mammals,  the  whale  resembles  the  last  and  differs  from  tbe 
fish.  It  is  as  essentially  a  mammal  as  a  cow  or  a  horse,  tM 
simply  resembles  a  fish  externally  because  it  is  adapted  to  iahabtl 
the  same  element,  but  it  is  no  more  on  that  account  s  feb 
than  is  a  bat  (because  adapted  to  pass  a  great  part  ol  iu  ezisteca 
on  the  wing)  nearly  related  to  a  bird.  In  every  part  c(  the 
structure  of  a  whale  we  see  the  result  of  two  i»inciples  actu^ 
and  reacting  upon  eadi  other— on  the  one  hand,  adhereoce  to 
type,  or  rather  to  fundamental  inherited  structural  conditions, 
and,  on  the  other,  adaptation  to  tlie  peculiar  drcnnstjaces 
under  which  it  lives,  and  to  which  it  has  become  gradttsBv 
fitted.    The  external   fish-h'ke   form   is  perfectly  «ted  kf 
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Mjt  placed  I  Kiuiiu  in  perfect  icUon.  filling  Ike  whole  ol.tbe  intervil.  Tlio 
position  which  ucnTd*  I  mechuiical  perfectioD  of  the  uiuigemenL  ii  compleied  by  tbi 
ising  to  the  suifice  tor  I  great  development  at  the  loHci  lip,  which  riia  siiffiy  alxiva 

covering  dancterislic  I  the  J4ir-boae  ind  prevenu  Ibe  long,  si     '       " " 

interfere  with  i^dity  I  whalebone  (mm  being  carried  outwii 
red  to  (he  meieit  nidi-  |  fmm  the  mouth,  when  iu  cavity  is  being  di 
>T  Upper  lip — which  f  closure  of  the  jaws  and  raising  bf  the  tongue. 

n  hiilily  probable,  the  "  bowhead  "  of  the  Okhotsk 
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In  Ibe  present  article  atlenlion  is  directed  only  to  what  may 
be  Rsuded  as  the  typical  whales.  01  these  the  Greenland 
or  Arctic  right  whale  {Balatfta  mysliftlus)  adaini,  when  full 
growQ,  a  length  of  from  45  io  50  ft.  In  this  spedcs  (Eg.  t)  all 
the  pecaliarltccs  which  distinguish  the  head  and  mouth  of  the 
whales  from  those  of  other  mammals  have  altauied  their  greatest 
development.  The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  exceeding  one-lhird 
the  wh<^  length  of  the  crealure.  The  cavily  ol  the  mouth  is 
actually  larger  than  that  of  the  body,  thorax  and  abdomen 
togelbel.  The  upper  jaw  is  very  narrow,  bul  greatly  arched 
torn  before  backwards,  to  increase  the  height  of  the  cavity  and 
allow  (oi  the  great  length  of  the  whalebone-hhides:  the  enormous 
lateral  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  an  widely  separated  posteiiorly, 
■nd  have  a  further  outward  sweep  before  they  meet  at  the 
the  mouth  the  shape  ol 
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in  all  it>  allies,  is  entirely  in 

avail  itself  of  the  minuic 
but  highly  nutritious  crusuceaos  and  pterapods  which 
awirm  in  immense  shoals  b  the  seas  it  frequent 
large  mouth  enables  it  la  take  in 
qoantily  oC  water  filled  with  these  small  orgac 
■sd  the  Itrigth  and  delicate  structure  of 
bone  provide  an  efficient  strainer  or  hair-aieve  oy 
■bicb  the  water  can  be  drained  oS.  If  the  whalebmie  were 
rigid,  and  only  ai  long  as  is  Ibe  aperture  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Jaws  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  a  space  wouhl  be 
left  beneath  it  when  the  jaws  were  separated,  Ibmugh  which 
the  water  nod  Ihe  minute  particle*  of  food  would  escape.  But 
insleail  of  Ihi*  the  long,  slender,  brush-like,  elastic  ends  ol  the 
whalebone  blades  fold  back  when  the  mouth  Is  dosed,  the  front 
one*  passing  below  the  hinda  ones  in  a  channel  lying  between 
the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw.  When  Ihe  mouth  is  opened, 
their  elastidly  cause*  Ihcm  to  sirughtea  out  like  a  bow  unbent, 
a>  that  at  whatever  distance  the  jaw*  are  separated  the  strainer 
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and  Saa  Sebastian,  ai 

timee  the  whalei  woe  punubi  aa  far  as  the  coast  of  Ncwfoimdii 
They  wot,  however,  already  getting  scarce  when  the  voyagea  un 
taken  towards  the  dose  of  Ihe  ]6th  centvTy  for  Ihe  diecovery  of 
north-eucem  route  to  China  and  India  opened  the  seaa  ro 
Spitabenen!  -■—  '-  -■-  '— ■■-  — '  -■-  ' 
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WHALEBONE— WHALE-FISHERY 


may  be  mentbned  three,  namely,  in  the  harbour  of  San  Sebastian  in 
January  1854,  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
February  1877,  and  on  the  Spanish  coast  between  Guctaria  and 
Zarauz  (Guipuzcoa)  Jn  February  1878.  The  skeletons  of  these  three 
whales  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Copenhagen,  Naples  and 
San  Sebastian  respectively.  On  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
several  specimens  have  been  taken;  and  a  carso  of  whalebone 
belonging  to  this  species  was  received  at  New  Bedford  in  1906. 
During  the  latter  year  six  examples  were  killed  by  whalers  from 
Bunevencader,  in  the  island  of  Harris  (see  R.  C.  Haldane,  Amt.  Scot. 
Nat.  Hist,,  1907,  p.  13).  In  the  North  Pacific  a  similar  if  not  identical 
whale  is  regularly  hunted  by  the  Japanese,  who  tow  the  carcases 
ashore  for  the  purpose  of  flensing  and  extracting  the  whalebone. 
Ln  the  tropical  seas,  however,  right  whales  are  never  or  rarely  seen; 
but  the  southern  temperate  ocean,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kerguelen's  Island,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  u  inhabited  by  "  black  whales,"  once  abundant,  but  now 
nearly  exterminated  through  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  females 
as  they  visit  the  bays  and  inlets  round  the  coast,  their  constant  habit 
in  the  breeding  time.  The  range  of  these  whales  southward  has  not 
been  accurately  determined;  but  no  species  corresponding  with  the 
Arctic  right  whale  has  been  met  with  m  the  Antarctic  seas. 

See  also  Huyr-BACK  Wbalb,  Rorqual,  Spbru-Whalb,  Bbluca, 
&c  (W.H.F.:R.L.») 

WHAtSBONB,  the  inacatrate  name  under  which  the  baleen 
plates  of  the  rifi^t  whale  are  popularly  known;  the  trade-name 
of  whale-fin,  which  the  substance  receives  in  commerce,  is  equally 
misleading.  Whalebone  is  formed  in  the  palate  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  ridges,  often  horny  in 
character,  which  are  found,  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  all 
mammals.  Three  kinds  are  recognized  by  traders-^the  Green- 
land, yielded  by  the  Greenland  whale,  Balaena  mystketus; 
the  South  Sea,  the  produce  of  the  Antarctic  black  whale,  B. 
australis;  and  the  Pacific  or  American,  which  is  obtained  from 
B.  japonica.  Very  many  different  names  have  been  pven  to 
whal^  of  the  B.  austrdis  group,  and  it  is  possible  that  local 
races  exist,  whilst  some  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  B.japonica 
as  not  specifically  distinct  fr6m  B.  austrdis.  Of  these  the 
Greenland  whalebone  is  Uie  most  valuable.  It  formed  the  only 
staple  known  in  earlier  times,  when  the  northern  whale  fishery 
was  a  great  and  productive*  industry.  This  whalebone  usually 
comes  into  the  market  trimmed  and  dean,  with  the  hairy  fringe 
which  edges  the  plates  removed.  To  prepare  whalebone  for  its 
economic  applications,  the  blades  or  plates  are  twiled  for  about 
twdve  hours,  till  t&e  substance  is  quite  soft,  in  which  state  it 
is  cut  dther  into  narrow  strips  or  into  small  bristle-like  fila- 
ments, accordhig  to  the^  use  to  which  it  is  to  "be  devoted. 

Whalebone  possesses  a  unique  combination  of  properties  which 
render  it  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively  suitable'  for  several 
purposes.  It  is  light,  flexible,  tough  and  fibrous,  and  its  fibres  run 
parallel  to  each  other  without  intertwisting.  One  of  its  earliest  uses, 
referred  to  by  William  le  Breton  in  the  13th  century,  was  totorm 
the  plumes  on  helmets.  It  has  been  found  practicable  to  employ 
flexible  steel  for  several  purposes  to  which  whalebone  was  formerly 
applied,  especially  in  the  umbrella  and  corset  industries,  in  which 
steel  is  now  almost  exdusively  used.  Whalebone,  is,  however,  still 
in  Large  demand  among  dressmakers  and  milliners;  but  it  is  princi- 
pally used  in  the  brush  trade.  In  cases  where  bristle  are  too  soft  and 
weak,  and  where  the  available  vegetable  fibres  possess  insufiident 
elastidty  and  durability,  whalebone  offers  the  great  advantage  of 
bdng  procurable  in  stnps  or  filaments,  long  or  uiort,  thick  or  thin, 
accoroinff  to  reauirement.  Hence  it  is  prindpally  used  for  making 
brushes  tor  mechanical  purposes.  The  use  01  whalebone  in  brush- 
making  was  originally  patented  by  Samuel  Crackles  in  1808, -and 
various  special  machines  have  been  adapted  for  cutting  the  material 
into  filaments.  When  whalebone  came  into  the  Engush  market  in 
the  17th  century  it  cost  at  fiirst  about  £700  per  ton.  In  the  i8th 
century  its  price  ranged  from  £350  to  £^00  per  ton,  but  early  in  the 
19th  century  it  fell  as  low  as  £35.  Later  it  varied  from  £300  to  £250; 
but  with  the  decrease  in  whaling  the  article  has  become  very  scarce, 
and  upwards  of  £2000  per  ton  is  ooyf  paid  for  Greenland  wlialebone. 

WHALB-FISHBRTf  or  Whaling,  the  pursuit  and  capture 
of  the  Lirger  spedes  of  cetaceans  (see  Cetacea  and  Whale). 
Man,  in  ^  probability,  first  became  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  products  yielded  by  whales  from  stranded  individuals; 
but  at  what  time  he  first  ventured  to  hunt  and  kill  these  monsters 
in  the  open  ocean  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  know, 
however,  from  King  Alfred's  account  of  Ohthere's  voyage  to 
the  White  Sea  that  the  Norwegians  were  expert  whalers  at 
least  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  we  also  know  that  from  the 
loth  to  the  t6\h  centuries  the  Basques  of  Bayonne,  Biarritz 


St  Jeao-dO'Lux,  San  Sebastian  and  certain  other  Frendi  sod 
Spanish  ports  were  carrying  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  pmdocb 
of  a  wlukle-fishcry  conducted  by  therosdves,  which  supplied 
Europe  with  whidebone  and  oiL  In  the  latter,  and  not  im- 
probably also  in  the  former  case,  the  spedes  hunted  was  the 
Atlantic  right-whale,  or  black  whale  {Baiaata  biscayauis\ 
whidi  the  Basques  seem  to  have  wdl-nigh  exterminated  in  tbdr 
own  waters;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  epoch  that  the  punuit 
of  its  larger-headed  cousin,  the  Greenland  ri^-whale  (B. 
mysticaus),  was  initiated.  Hunting  the  sperm-whale,  or  cadu- 
lot,  in  the  South  Sea  was  a  still  later  development,  wfaOe  rocqual- 
hunting  is  quite  a  modem  industry. 

Of  whaling  vessds  of  the  old  type,  a  brief  notice  will  sofice. 
Those  engaged  in  the  British  South  Sea  fishery,  which  wu  a 
its  prime  about  the  year  1790,  were  from  300  to  400  tons  bonka, 
and  -equipped  for  at  least  a  three-years'  voyage.  They  curkd 
from  28  to  33  officers  and  men,  and  dx  whale-boats.  Built 
sharp  at  both  ends,  these  boats  were  about  37  ft.  long,  and  were 
funushed,  in  addition  to  masts  and  sails,  with  a  couple  of 
3oo-fathom  whale-lines.  When  a  whale  was  sifted  from  the 
"  crow's-nest "  at  the  masthead  of  the  vessel,  four  boats,  cad 
carrying  a  crew  of  six  men,  were  lowered  and  despatdied  is 
pursuit.  The  crew  consisted  of  a  boat-s^erer  in  the  bow,  four 
rowers  and  a  headsman  in  the  stem.  The  boat-stecztr  cankd 
the  harpoons  with  which  the  whale  was  first  attadied,  and  when 
the  boat  was  once  "  fast "  to  a  whale  by  means  of  the  haipooa 
and  line,  the  attack  was  carried  on  by  the  headsman,  who  m 
armed  with  long  slender  lances.  When  several  whales  were  seen, 
two  or  more  of  the  boats  might  make  separate  attadcs;  bat  in 
other  instances  they  kept  together,  so  that  their  unit^  lines 
were  available  when  the  whale  descended  or  "  sounded."  After 
the  first  bbw  of  the  harpoon,  or  at  aU  events  after  the  fint 
effective  Undng,  the  "sounding"  was  deep  and  prokntgd; 
but  loss  of  blood  eventually  caused  the  victim  to  keep  near  the 
surface,  when,  if  aU  went  well,  it  was  finally  de^>atchcd  Iqr  lanoe* 
thmsts  behind  one  of  the  flippers  into  the  vital  parts. 

When  a  sperm-whale  was  killed,  the  carcase  was  made  last 
to  the  side  of  the  vessd,  and  the  process  of  flensing,  or  *'  cutting- 
in,"  commenced.  On  being  made  fast  to  the  vessel,  the  whak 
was  envdoped  in  a  framework,  and  a  strip  of  the  Uubber  cut  is 
a  spiral  direction.  By  raising  this  strip  with  the  aid  of  proper 
apparatus,  the  whale  could  be  tumed  round  and  round  oa  its 
axis,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blubber  removed  in  a  coo- 
tinuous  piece,  to  be  cut,  as  required,  into  convenient  lengths. 
Meanwhile  the  liquid  spermaceti,  or  "head-matter,"  n 
ladled  out  in  buckets  from  the  great  cavity  in  the  skull  and  pst 
in  casks,  where  it  soUdified,  to  be  carried  to  port  and  then 
refined.  The  blubber  was,  however,  reduced  to  oil  by  **  try> 
works  "  with  which  the  vessd  was  provided,  and  stned  ia 
barrels.  A  large  male  sperm-whale  will  yidd  as  much  as  eight  j 
barrels,  or  about  3  tons  of  oil;  while  the  yidd  of  a  small  fenule 
does  not  exceed  i  or  9  tons.  In  the  old  days  the  cargo  of  a 
successful  vessd  might  indude  the  products  of  a  hundred  whaks, 
yielding  from  150  to  300  tons  of  boiled  sperm^Ml  in  addition  to 
the  spermaceti 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Greenland  whale-fishery  vcaeb  d 
about  350  tons  burden  were  deemed  the  most  eligible,  tkoc 
being  constmcted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  so  far  as  possiUe 
the  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  crew  was  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  the  vessd  carried  dx  or  seven  whale-boats  of  thesaiae 
length  as  those  used  in  the  South  Sea  fishery.  The  vessds  kft 
Peterhead  and  Dundee  (the  ports  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 
as  was  London  for  the  South  Sea  fisheiy)  about  the  bfginnisg 
of  April,  and,  after  touching  at  the  Shetlands,  reached  ibe 
whaling-grounds  bdore  the  end  of  that  month.  In  approaducfi 
a  whale,  which  was  effected  from  behind,  silence  was  cnentiaL, 
and  the  harpoon  had  to  be  delivered  within  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  The  moment  the  wounded  whale  disappeared  a  fiig 
was  hoisted  in  the  boat  to  give  notice  that  assistance  was  re- 
quired from  the  ship.  Attention  to  the  line  was  a  matter  of  tht 
utmost  importance,  as  if  it  became  entangled  the  boat  wodi 
be  drawn  under  water  by  the  whale.    Sometimes  its  oodoa 
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ns  retarded  by  one  or  more  turns  round  the  "  bollard,"  a  post 
fixed  for  this  purpose  in  the  boat;  when  this  was  done  the 
frictioa  was  so  great  as  to  produce  quantities  of  smoke,  fire 
being  prevented  by  sluidng  the  bollard  with  water.  Even  with 
the  assistance  offered  by  the  bollard,  the  whale-line  might  be 
ran  out  within  ten  minutes,  when  the  lines  of  a  second  or  even 
a  third  boat  Would  be  attached.  In  this  manner  some  600  or 
700  fathoms  of  line  would  be  taken  out;  the  whale  commonly 
remaining  under  water  when  first  wounded  for  about  40  minutes, 
although  a  period  of  an  hour  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent.  On 
rising  after  its  second  descent  the  whale  was  attacked  with 
lances  thrust  deep  into  the  body  and  aimed  at  the  vital  parts. 
The  old-fashioned  lance  was  a  6-ft.  rod  and  f-in.  iron,  flattened 
at  one  end  into  the  form  of  a  lance-head  with  cutting  edges, 
and  at  the  other  expanding  into  a  socket  for  the  reception  of 
a  short  wooden  handle.  Torrents  of  blood  spouted  from  the 
blow-hole  of  the  whale  deiu>ted  the  approaching  end  of  the 
struggle.  So  soon  as  the  whale  was  dead,  no  time  was  lost  in 
piercing  the  tail  or  "  flukes,"  and  thus  making  the  carcase  fast 
to  the  boats  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  then  towing  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  ship.  From  fifteen  minutes  to  as  much  as 
fifty  hours  might  be  occupied  in  a  whale-hunt. 

The  following  account  of  the  operation  of  "  flensing,"  or 
securing  the  blubber  and  whalebone  of  the  Greenland  whale, 
is  taken  from  Sir  William  Jardine's  Naturalists'  Library: — 

"The  huge  carcase  is  somewhat  extended  by  strong  tackles 
placed  at  the  snout  and  tail.  A  band  of  blubber,  two  or  three  feet  in 
width,  eticircUng  the  whale's  body  at  what  is  the  neck  in  other 
aniaaU,  is  called  the  kenl,  because  by  means  of  it  the  whale  is  turned 
over  or  ktnted.  To  this  band  is  fixed  the  lower  extremity  of  a  com- 
biaation  of  powerful  blocks,  called  the  kent-turchase,  by  means  of 
irhich  the  whole  circumference  of  the  animal  is,  section  by  section, 
thought  to  the  surface.  The  harpooners,  havinR  spnkes  on  their  feet 
to  prevent  their  falling  from  the  carcase,  then  oesiin  with  a  kind  of 
spade,  and  with  huge  knives,  to  make  long  parallel  cuts  from  end  to 
eod,  which  are  divided  by  crosscuts  into  pieces  of  about  half  a  ton. 
These  are  conveyed  on  deck,  and,  after  oeing  reduced  to  smaller 
portions,  are  stowed  in  the  hold.  Finally,  being  by  other  operations 
still  further  divided,  the  blubber  is  put  into  casIo,  which  is  called 
'  makiog-off ,'  and  packed  down  completely  by  a  suitable  instrument. 

•"  While  this  flensinff  is  procecdins,  and  when  it  reaches  the  lips,- 
vhich  contain  much  011,  the  baleen  (whalebone)  is  exposed.  This  is 
det^rhed  by  means  of  bone  hand-spikes,  bone  knives  and  bone 
epades.  The  whde  whalebone  is  hoisted  on  deck  in  one  mass,  when 
it  is  split  by  bone  wedges  into  junks,  containing  five  or  ten  blades 
each,  and  stowed  awa)r.  When  the  whole  whalebone  and  blubber  are 
thus  secured,  the  two  jaw-bones,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they 
contain,  are  usually  hoisted  on  deck,  and  then  only  the  krtnf  re- 
mains — ^the  huge  carcase  of  flesh  and  bone,  which  b  abandoned  either 
to  sink  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds,  sharks  and  beats,  which  duly 
attend  on  such  occasioiu  for  their  share  of  the  prey." 

The  largest  cargo  ever  secured  by  a  Scotch  whaler  was  that 
<A  the  "  Revolution  "  of  Peterhead  in  1814,  which  comprised 
the  products  of  no  less  than  forty-four  whales.  The  oil,  which 
amounted  to  299  tons,  realized  £9568,  while  the  price  obtained 
for  the  whalebone,  added  to  the  government  bounty  then  given 
to  GrMnland  whalers,  brou^t  up  the  total  sum  to  £x  1,000. 
Allowing  a  ton  to  each  whale,  the  whalebone  alone  at  present 
prices  would  have  yielded  about  £ixo,ooot 

At  a  later  period,  say  about  x88o,  the  Greenland  whaler  had 
grown  to  a  vessel  of  from  400  to  500  tons  gross  register,  rigged 
either  as  a  ship  or  a  bark,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  engines 
of  about  75  horse-power.  She  would  be  manned  by  from  fifty 
to  sixty  bands,  and  would  carry  eight  boats  of  the  type  men- 
tioned above.  Below  the  hold-beams  were  fitted  about  fifty 
iron  tanks  capable  of  containing  from  300  to  950  tons  of  oil. 
Such  a  vessel  would  cost  about  £17,500  to  build,  and  her  working 
expenses,  exclusive  of  bterest  and  insurance,  would  be  about 
£500  a  month.  At  the  period  mentioned  each  whale-boat  was 
armed  with  a  harpoon-gun  measuring  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and 
weighing  75  lb;  the  barrel  being  3  ft.  long,  with  x}-in.  bore, 
and  mounted  in  a  wooden  stock,  tapering  bdiind  into  a  pistol- 
handk.  The  gun-harpoon  is  used  solely  for  first  getting  on  to 
the  whales;  hand-harpoons  being  employed  for  getting  a  hold 
with  other  lines. 

Without  referring  to  further  improvements  in  the  weapons 


and  vessels  employed,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  In  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery  the  whales  are  still  killed  from  whale-boats.  In 
the  rorqual-fishery,  as  at  Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  attack  is  made  from  a  steam-vessel  of  considerable 
size,  as  is  described  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  paper 
by  Mr  G.  M.  Allen  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  1904,  refer- 
ring to  the  fishery  at  Rose-au-Rue,  Placentia  Bay»  New- 
foundland:— 

"  The  fishery  itself,  **  observes  the  author, "  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  small  and  staunchly  built  iron  steamers  of  something  over  one 
hundred  tons.  A  cannon-like  gun  is  mounted  on  a  pivot  at  the  bow, 
and  discharges  a  s-ft.  harpoon  of  over  100  lb  weight,  which  at  short 
range  is  nearly  buried  in  the  body  of  the  whale.  A  hollow  iron  cap 
filled  with  blasting  powder  is  screwed  to  the  tip  of  the  harpoon, 
forming  its  point.  A  timed  fuse  discharges  the  bomb  inside  the  oody 
of  the  whale.  The  harpoon  carries  a  stout  cable  which  is  handled  by 
a  powerful  5-sheet  winch  on  the  steamer's  deck." 

Ezploave  harpoons  of  the  type  referred  to  were  invented  by 
Svend  Foyn,  A  Norwegian,  and  used  by  him  about  the  year 
1865  or  x866  in  the  manner  described  above,  as  they  still  are 
in  various  Norwegian  rorqual-fisheries. 

In  fisheries  of  this  type  the  carcases  of  the  whales  are  towed' 
into  harbour  for  flensing;  and  in  place  of  the  "  kreng  "  being 
wasted,  the  flesh  is  worked  up  to  form  an  excellent  manure, 
while  the  bones  are  ground  up  and  also  used  as  fertilisers. 

A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  proceeding  characterizes  the 
sperm-whale  fishery  now  carried  on  in  the  Azores,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  towing  of  the  carcases  to  shore  for  the  purpose  of  flensing 
is  concerned.  According  to  an  account  given  by  Professor 
E.  L.  Bouvier  in  the  Bulletin  de  VlnstUui  Ocianographique  for 
X907,  American  whalers  have  observation  stations  on  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Azores  group;  Horta,  in  Fayal,  being  the 
favourite  station.  The  carcases  of  the  cachalots  are  towed  for 
flensing  into  a  small  creek  adjacent  to  the  port,  where,  after  the 
removal  of  the  spermaceti  and  blubber,  they  are  left  to  rot. 
Even  the  teeth  have  a  commercial  value,  being  either  sold  as 
curiosities  in  Horta,  or  utilized  for  ivoiy.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  whales  caught  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  great  sperm- 
whalmg  station  at  New  Bedford  are  towed  into  the  Imbour 
for  flensing. 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  whale- 
fisheries  of  the  world,  the  Atlantic  fishery  by  the  Basques 
in  the  xoth  and  six  succeeding  centuries  daims  first  mention. 
Readers  desirous  of  obtaining  further  insight  into  the  little  that 
is  known  about  it  are  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Sir 
Qements  Markham  published  hi  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  for  x88x.  Althou^,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  black  whale  {Balaena  biscayensis)  was  well-oigh 
exterminated  in  the  north  Atlantic  by  the  Basques,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  was  excessively  rare,  yet  quite  recently 
several  examples  have  been  taken  by  Scottish  whalers  off  the 
Hebrides,  while  the  whalebone  of  others  has  been  received  at 
New  Bedford. 

The  discovery  in  1596  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barents  of 
Spitzbergen,  followed  by  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  "  Hope- 
well" in  X607,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  second 
phase  in  the  whaUng  industry;  these  adventurous  voyages 
bringing  to  light  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the  Greenland 
whale  {B.  mysticetus);  a  spedes  of  much  greater  value  than  any 
that  had  been  previously  hunted. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  common  misconceptions 
regarding  this  whale.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  drcumpolar  spedes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  eastward  of  Spitz- 
bergen along  the  Siberian  coast  between  xo**  and  170^  E.;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  latter  parallel  is  reached,  at  Cape  Schelagskoi, 
that  the  domain  of  the  so-called  bowhead  of  the  American 
v'hales  is  entered. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Bering  Strait,"  writes  Mr  T.  Southwell 
in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History  for  April  1904,  "  these 
whales  do  not  appear  to  penetrate  much  farther  east  than  Cape 
Bathurst,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  there  is  any  inter- 
communicatmn  between  Uiose  at  that  point  and  the  whales  in 
Baffin  Bay.    On  the  other  hand,  the  whales  on  the  east  side  of 
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Davis  Strait  do  not  descend  so  far  south  as  Cape  Farewell,  nor 
are .  those  in  the  Greenland  Sea  known  to  pass  westward  round 
that  cape.  It  seems  therefore  that,  although  tiieir  range  as  a  species 
b  undoubtedly  extensive  long^itudinaUy,  the  localities  they  inhabit 
are  greatly  restricted,  each  being  inhabited  by  a  local  race  differing 
from  the  other  in  some  slight  degree." 

The  second  misconception  is  that  the  Greenland  whale  has 
gradually  been  driven  northward  by  the  whalers.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  idea  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
minute  organisms  constituting  the  food  of  the  spedes  are  re- 
stricted to  the  icy  seas  of  the  far  north.  The  Greenland  whale  is, 
in  fact,  essentially  an  ice-whale. 

To  revert  to  the  histoiy  of  the  fishery,  no  sooner  was  the 
accessibility  of  the  Spitzfaiergen  seas  made  known  than  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  whaling  there,  at  first  by  the  British,  and  soon 
after  by  the  Dutch.  The  seas  absolutely  swarmed  with  whales, 
which  showed  little  fear  of  vessels  and  could  thiis  be  captured 
with  ease.  The  first  whaling  expedition  was  despatched  by  the 
Muscovy  Company,  under  the  command  of  Jonas  Poole;  and 
the  success  of  four  voyages  (1609-16x2)  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  other  nations.  Some  indication  of  the  abundance  of  the 
whales  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1697  no 
less  than  1959  of  these  monsters  were  killed  off  Spitsbergen  by 
z88  vessels. 

The  fishery  in  Davis'Strait  was  begun  in  17x9  by  the  Dutch, 
who  at  first  killed  large  numbers  of  whales  and  were  subset 
quently  followed  by  the  British.  Although  many  whales  have 
been  seen  in  recent  years,  few  are  taken;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  in  Greenland  waters,  at  any  rate,  steam  has  been  fatal 
to  the  industry. 

The  following  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the'  British 

Greenland  whale-fishery  is  given  by  Mr  Southwell  in  the  article 

already  cited: — 

"  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  loth  century  scarcely  a  seaport  of  any 
importance  on  the  east  coast  of  England  was  unrepresented  in  the 
Arctic  seas:  fr6m  Scotland,  Berwick,  Leith,  Kirkcaldy.  Dundee, 
Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Kirkwall,  Greenock  and  lor  a  time 
Banff  and  Bo'ness,  all  took  part  in  the  whale-fishery.  Gradually, 
one  by  one,  they  fell  off,  till  only  Peterhead,  which  sent  out  her  first 
whaler  in  1788,  and  Dundee  (which  started  in  1790)  were  left.  In 
1893  Peterhead,  which  in  1857  sent  out  34  vessels,  ceaused  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  industry,  leaving  Dundee  in  possestton  of  the  field. 
Dundee  sent  out  its  largest  fleet  in  x885, — 16  vessels;  in  1003  she 
was  represented  by  5  vessels  only,  one  of  which  was  wreckea.*' 

According  to  Mr  Southwell's,  account  of  the  Arctic  fishery 
{Zoolof^if  X906),  a  Dundee  vessel,  the  "  Scotia,"  visited  the  east 
Greenland  seas  in  the  summer  of  1906,  ^ere  she  took  four 
small  right-whales;  this  visit  being  the  fiist  made  to  those  seas 
by  a  British  vessel  since  1899. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  British  whalers  were  accustomed 
to  sail  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  early  in  April;  and  if  their  destina- 
tion was  the  east  Greenland  sea,  off  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
they  generally  arrived  on  the  grounds  about  a  month  later. 
The  whales  make  their  appearance  amongst  the  ice  near  the  sea 
edge  about  the  15th  of  May,  but  only  remain  until  the  opening 
of  the  barrier-ice  permits  them  to  resume  their  northward 
journey;  for  about  the  middle  ot  June  they  suddenly  disappear 
from  these  grounds,  and  are  last  seen  going  north-west,  when  the 
north  Greenland  whale-fishlng  is  over  for  the  seasoxL  If  un- 
successful in  obtaining  a  caxgo  at  the  northern  grounds,  the  whale- 
ships  were  accustomed  to  proceed  southwards  as  far  as  lat.  75^; 
where,  if  the  sea  were  sufficiently  open,  they  penetrated  west- 
wards until  the  coast  of  Greenland  became  visible.  There  they 
cruised  amongst  the  ice  until  August,  when  the  darkness  of  the 
nights  put  an  end  to  the  season's  fishing.  If  the  south-west 
fishery,  in  Davis  Strait,  were  the  first  object  of  the  voyage,  the 
.vessels  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  near  Resolution  Island  10 
April.  If  unsuccessful  here  they  proceeded  direct  to  Disco 
Uand,  where  they  tisually  arrived  early  in  May.  The  whales 
appear  about  the  middle  of  May  at  South  East  Bay,  where  a  great 
fishing  was  once  carried  on.  The  dangerous  passage  of  Melville 
Bay  was  next  performed;  the  whales  entering  the  north  water 
in  June,  and  pushing  on  towards  the  sounds.  If  there  were  a 
**  land-floe  across,"  Lb,  if  the  land-ice  of  the  west  side  were  con- 
tinuous across  the  entrance  of  Ponds  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound, 


whales  would  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  and  good  cargoes 
xm'ght  be  obtained;  but  immediatdy  the  land-flw  broke  v^ 
they  departed  to  the  westward.  When  there  was  no  laad-floe 
across,  the  whales  proceeded  at  once  to  the  aeduded  waten  d 
Edipse  Sound  and  Prince  Regent  Inlet  for  the  sumaia  mmths. 
At  this  season  most  of  the  vessels  cruised  in  the  sounds,  hot  t 
few  searched  the  middle  ice,  until  the  darkness  of  the  Angcd 
nights  compelled  them  to  seek  anchorage  in  seme  of  the  harfaoun 
of  the  west  side,  to  await  the  return  of  the  whales  south.  This 
migration  takes  place  on  the  formation  of  young  ice  in  the  scwnd^ 
usually  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Only  the  larger  whiks, 
most  of  which  are  males,  come,  however,  dose  down  along  the 
hind  of  the  west  side.  These  the  ^ps  sent  their  boats  to  iaia- 
cept;  this  forming  the  inshore-fishing,  or  "  rodt-nosing,"  vldci 
continued  till  the  formation  of  young  ice  drove  the  vessels  out  d 
harbour,  usually  eariy  in  October. 

A  few  vessels,  American  as  well  as  British,  occasionaQy  esloed 
Hudson  Bay  and  prosecuted  the  fishing  in  the  nd^bourfaood  of 
Southampton  Island,  even  entering  Fox  Channd.  Thoe  were 
whaling-stations  in  Cumberhmd  Inlet,  and  a  few  vessels  ususSt 
remained  throughout  the  winter,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  tk 
opening  of  the  ice  in  the  following  spring.  Here  both  yoosg  asd 
old  whales  make  their  appearance  in  May;  and  the  iAan 
continued  till  the  whales  migrated  northwards  in  June. 

Of  the  other  nationalities  which  took  part  in  the  S{MtzfcergeB- 
Greenknd  fisheries,  it  may  be  mentioneid  that  the  Dutdi  had 
fisheries  both  at  Jan  Mayen  till  1640  and  at  Spitzbergen.  In 
the  S^ntabergen  fishery  10,0x9  whales  were  taken  by  them  in  the 
ten  years  from  1679  to  1688.  About  x68o,  when  the  fishing  «as 
probably  most  prosperous,  they  had  360  vessels  and  14,000 
seamen  employeid.  The  fishery  continued  to  flourish  on  aa 
extensive  sode  till  1770,  when  it  began  to  dedine,  and  it  finiSy 
came  to  a  dose  before  the  eiid  of  the  century.  At  the  same  tiisc 
the  Germans  prosecuted  the  fishing  to  a  very  oaosiderable  cztenl; 
79- vessels  from  Hamburg  and  Bremm  being  employed  in  1731. 
while  during  the  fifty  years  from  1670  to  17x9  an  avenge  of 
45  .vessels  sailed  yeariy  from  Hamburg  done.  German  vesKb 
continued  to  engage  in  the  fishery  unUl  X873.  Tlie  Spaniaidit 
although  they  at  first  suppUed  the  harpooners  to  the  cxm 
of  the  En^ish  and  Dutch  vessels,  never  seem  to  have  engafcd 
largely  in  the  northern  fishery.  The  Danes,  althoogli  liievix 
eariy  appearing  on  the  Spitsbergen  fishing-grounds,  neva 
puraued  the  industry  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  com&xs» 
ment  of  the  Davis  Strait  fishing  in  1721,  in  n^di  year  they' 
had  90  vessels  engaged;  but  by  1803  the  number  bad  fsOes 
to  35. 

The  continually  increaang  rarity  of  the  Greenland  vhalr  has 
caused  an  enormous  appreciation  in  the  valoe  of  whaldwar  d 
recent  yeara,  as  compared  to  the  prices  obtaininj{  the  lint  hsH  d 
the  last  century.  For  about  twenty  years  preceding  the  yesr  lUfi 
the  average  pnce  of  this  commodity  was  about  £163  oer  too;  wkat 
in  the  year  1835  whalebone  of  the  Greenland  wliale  sold  at  £2«>  per 
ton,  and  that  otthe  south  Atlantic  black  whale  {Botmata  csstrttu)  at 
/145  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  price  is  about  £2500  per  tos, 
but  a  Tew  years  ago  it  touched  £a8oo,  although  soon  after  K  iril  for  a 
short  time  tc  £1400.  The  reason  of  the  fall  from  £2806  to  £2500  (at 
about  which  figure  .the  price  has  stood  for  some  time)  is  bdaevcd  to  ht 
owing  to  the  use  of  strips  of  horn  for  many  purposes  wfaav  whale- 
bone was  formerly  employed.  Owing  to  its  much  greater  kngtk.  dw 
whalebone  of  the  Greenland  whale  is,  as  indicatea  above,  fsr  awft 
valuable  than  that  yielded  by  the  northern  and  soutbcni  Atbadc 
black  whales,  of  which  comparatively  little  generally  coaies  into  tU 
market.  The  best  quality  of  whalebone  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  uie-bone."  and  consists  oC  plates  not  leas  than  6  ft.  in  knith- 

In  the  twenty  yean  preceding  1840  the  average  price  01  vhalf' 
oil  f rum  the  northern  fisheries  was  £30  per  ton :  tbe  actual  price  ia 
1835  being  £40  per  ton.  At  the  present  day  the  price  is  only  iil 
per  ton.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1835  South  -Sea  oil  soU  at  £43 
and  sperm-oil  at  £75  per  ton. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  tHe  American  fishery  of  the  «>• 
called  bowhead,  the  western  race  of  the  Greenland  whale,  ib 
Bering  StraiL  Here  the  whales  are  mostly  souj^t  for  asd 
killed  in  open  water,  and  the  vcssds  are  tioosequcntly  ksi 
adapted  for  ice-work.  For  the  most  part  tbe  vesseb  sail  from 
San  Frandsco  in  March,  and  arrive  at  the  jce<«dfe  off  Cape 
Navarin,  where  the  fishing  is  begun,  in  May.    The  whaks 
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The  iperm-while  fishery,  of  which  Ihe  products  m  ipcr- 
micell,  iperm-oi],  imbergrii  (moitly  found  floaling  !a  muiet 
in  the  Ki)  and  leeth,  ippein  to  have  been  initialed  by  the 
Anericinj  in  1690.  who  loi  a  coiuidcTible  pcHod  iound  sufficient 
accupaiiDn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (heir  own  coasta.     The 

jroundi  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  although  tliey  did 
iiotembar]tonspenn-whalinglilli7;5.    Withinkss  ' 
yean  from  Ihal  c  '   '  '     '     '    ' 

of  London,  ixing 
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a  fishery,  [he  island  ol  N 
caMrtM  in  iDii  trade  about  Lhe  yean;  u,  and  by  i 
were  j6o  American  ships  engaged  in  jperm-whiiling, 
1I16,  when  the  fishery  wis  about  at  iti  aenith,  the 
<w7JS.rrHBtlyliom  New  Bedford.  Between  1877  and 
ivnage  number  of  vessels  had  sunk  to  154.  New  Be 
the  .Allinlic,  ud  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  side,  an 
great  whaling  centres;  and  during  Ihe  period  last  d 
the  average  imporla  o[  whaling  producta  into  the  Unil 
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Daring  the  Sni  hall  of 
South  Wakt  was  busily  engaged 
eiponed  1989  loos  of  sperm-od. 

Since  the  year  iSSi,  when  no  [eu  than  »}  head  were  taken 
by  the  Peterhead  whilff  "  Eclipse,"  the  Norwegianl  have 
earned  on  a  fiiheiy  (or  the  bottle-nosed  whale  iHyperodion 
rtilitlMi),  ■  species  which  although  greatly  inferior  in  point  ol 
tiie,  yields  an  oil  closely  akin  (o  sperm-oil,  but  possessed  of  even 
pcaier  lubiicMing  power.  An  average  male,  bottle-nose  will 
yield  ibovl  12  cwts.  ol  oil,  containing  s%  of  pure  spermaceti, 
Botile-oose  fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jan  Uayen  and  fcebnd  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
jaly,  the  whales  usually  disappearing  quite  luddenly  about 
lhe  middle  ol  Ihe  last-mentioned  month.  In  IQOj  about  1600 
Ions  of  this  oil  came  on  the  market,  which  would  imply  the 
iloiruclion  of  neaily  1000  whales. 

The  invention  1^  Svend  Foyn  ol  the  eiploslve  haipoon, 
already  referred  lo,  inaugurated  about  the  year  186A  the  Nor- 
we|^  fin-whale  fishery,  an  industry  which  has  dnce  been 
liken  np  by  other  nationalities.  The  rorquals  ot  fin-whales 
{Btiiuneftirtt),  which  include  the  largest  ot  all  cetaceans,  are 
bdili  for  qiccd,  and  are  much  fiercer  animal*  than  either  the 
Greenland  or  the  Atlantic  ri^t  whale;  thdi  rush  when  wounded 
bong  ot  enoniwui  velocity,  while  their  vitality  is  such  that 
attacking  Ihcm  in  Ihe  old-faahioned  way  with  the  hand-harpoon 
a  practically  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  iiaught  with  great 
danger  Co  Ihe  punuera.  To  a  considerable  eitent  the  same 
'»  affirmed  of  the  humpbacked  whale  (Uciaplrra).  Dnder 
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harpoon,  these  whaka  were  left  entirely  alone  by  t 
By  the  year  1885  the  Noiwepana  had  a  Heel  of  o 
ogagcd  in  this  fishery  o9  the  coast  ot  rmmark, 
of  nhose  catch  comptised  1198  whales  in  iS8i,  ai 
foUoving  year.  Gradually  the  Norwegians  have  d 
encoded  the  rorqual-fishery,  and  they  now  poaeas  suuona  ic 
Iceland,  the  Fames  and  Shetland!,  and  alio  at  Buneveneadei 
in  Harris  in  the  Hebrides.  In  the  Shetlaads  then  are  Iwc 
ttaiiaoi  at  Uw  bewl  of  Ronia  Voc  m  ths  nOTth-wtU  dde  ol  the 


954  in  the 


mainland  wbereoperalions  are  canned  on  Itom  May  and  June 
till  September,  when  the  whale)  leave  Ihe  diote.  During  the 
first  season  (1^3)  the  NorrQna  Whaling  Company's  veascli 
killed  64  whales,  while  6j  were  accounted  for  by  the  Shetland 
Whaling  Company. 

In  1&98  a  successful  rorqual-fishery  waa  established  by  the 

Newfoundland    Sicnm    Whaling    Cnmpony    at    Rose-au-Rue, 

Flacenlia  Bay,  Ncwfoundbnd.    Four  speciea  of  rorquals  as  weU 

humpbacks  are  hunted;  and  during  a 
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islanders;  these  whales  b< 
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e  above-mentioned  fisheries  for  the  larger 
Dales,  tnere  are  considerable  local  captures  ol  the  smaller  kinds, 
>mmonly  known  as  grampusea  or  killers,  porpoisea^d  dolphins. 
t  these,  however,  very  brief  mention  must  suffice.  The  most 
nporlant  captures  are  generally  made  in  northern  seas.  The 
lack  pilol-whale,  or  grindhval  {CiobUetkalM  mdai),  is,  for  in- 
-  -  -  -  infrequently  taken  in  large  shoals  by  lhe  Faroe 
into  the  shallowa, 


itadiaJor).  ot  1 


listed 


me)  slaughtered  fay  hundred).    Much  the 

■        '  sor  killer  (pna 

!  killed  at  once 


y,  Non 


Of  e 


whale  or  bdMfa  IDdfkine , 
ilubber,  hide  and  ficsh;  the  average  yield 
per  head  being  about  too  gillona  of  oil.  In  iS;i  the  Tromsoe 
whalers  captured  no  lea)  than  1167  individuals;  while  in  189S 

£3  a  head,  yield  the  leather  known  commerciaUy  as  "  porpolse- 
bide."  The  narwhal  {Umxl^  nonoeeriri),  yielding  both  blubber 
and  the  valuaUe  ivory  tusk),  is  usually  captured  singly  by  lhe 
Greenlaiders  in  their  "kayika."  Local  porpoise  and  dolphin 
fisheries  are  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  natives  ot  the  Travancore  coast  being  noted  for  their 
success  ut  this  re^xct;  while  even  the  fresb-waler  ausu  or  Gangea 
dolphin  (Plalanula  cantelica)  and  the  Rio  de  la  Pbla  dolphin 
IPonleptria  UainUici)  are  also  caught  in  cmuidetable  numbers 

LjTBaATUa:-  --"■'  ■  '  'Ivs^'lnc  books  and  papers  may  be  con- 

iB)7);  W.  S,     I  ;    !!:^My  o/ldt  AmrfKan   Wkali  Fiikrry 

(Ptiladetphia,   '  .   1     I      ••i-.-^n.  Slary  of  Nm  Efllaud  Wkaltrt 

JNewYark.li,  <      K    M.irkliain."OnthcWhale-1^iheryef  the 

Buque  Provirii  I'^oi  ^pam."  i'rK.  Zooi.  Soc,  London  (1B81).  p.  06a: 
T.  SoulhweU.  '  S:la  on  the  Seal  and  Whale  Fiihery."  Z«A<Ma 
(London,  I8a4-i407).  and  "On  Ihe  Whak-Fiiheiy fnm  Scotland, 
with  iomeaccuunt  of  the  changes  Li  that  induviry  and  of  the  species 
hunted,"  Ann.  Siat.  Hat,  Hill.  (1914),  p.  T7t  G.  Id.  AlleB.  "  Some 
Obtervationi  vn  Rorquals  oH  Southern  Newfoundland,"  Amtrium 

,. ....    _     -.     .._    ---^y_  R.  c.   Haldane.  "  Whaling-  in 

,-_,    ;o(.  Hill.  (tflOJ),  p.  63,  and  "  Whaling 

(,"  ti.  (1907).  p.  lOi  E._L-  Bonvier,  '■Qoelqun  im- 

s!a.S.  Ie  PriniL-  de  MnnacD.  Isoc."  Balitlin  da  r/uUuI  Ikiaat- 
papkifu  (Mor.Aco.  1507),  No.  93.  (R.L.') 

WHllLZ-OII,  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  ^  vatiou) 
specie)  ot  the  genus  Baiaata,  as.B,  mytiuetus,  Greenland  or 
"  right "  whale  (northern  whale^il),  B.  aititraiii  (soulhem 
whalo-oH),  Baiatnoptcra  longiinana,  BalaeiupUra  bercalu 
(Finback  cnl,  Finner  wbale-oQ,  Humpback  oil).  The  "  area  " 
or  "  killer  "  whale,  and  the  "  beluga  "  or  white  whale,  also  yield 
"  whale-oil)."  '"Train-oil  "  proper  is  the  northern  whale-(ul,  but 
Ihi)  term  ha)  been  applied  to  all  blubber  oils,  and  in  Germany, 
10  all  marine  animal  oils — fish-oils,  livei  oils,  and  blubber  oils. 
The  most  inqjortant  whale-cril  £a  sperm  or  spermaceti  oil,  yielded 
by  the  sperm-whales. 

niiale-aU  vaiin  In  colour  front  a  bright  honey  yellow  to  a  dark 

the  colour  the  moie  dlugmble  the  nnelL     With'  lowering  of  Ihe 
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in  batchtne  flax  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  in  currying  and  chamois 
leather-malcing.  and  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery.  Sperm-oil  is 
obtained  from  the  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  sperm-whale,  and  from 
several  smaller  receptacles  throughout  the  body  of  the  animal 
During  the  life  of  the  whale  the  contents  of  these  cavities  are  in  a 
fluid  condition,  but  no  sooner  is  the  "  head  matter  "  removed  than 
the  solid  wax  spermaceti  separates  in  white  crystalline  flakes,  leaving 
the  oil  a  clear  yellow  fluid  having  a  fishy  odour.  Refined  sperm-oil  is 
a  most  valuable  lubricant  for  small  and  delicate  machinery  (see  Oils). 

WHALLEY,  EDWARD  (c.  1615-^.  1675),  English  regicide, 
the  exact  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  was  the 
second  son  of  Richard  Whalley,  who  had  been  snenff  of  Notting- 
hamshire in  1595,  by  his  second  wife  Frances  Cromwell,  aunt  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  great-grandfather  was  Richard  Whalley 
(1499-1583),  a  prominent  adherent  of  the  protector  Somerset 
and  member  of  parliament.  He  is  said  to  have  started  in  the 
trade  of  a  woollen-draper,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebellion  he  took  up  arms  for  the  parliament,  became  major  of 
Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field.  His  conduct  at  Gainsborough  fight  in  1643  was 
especially  praised  by  Cromwell;  he  fought  at  Marston  Moor, 
commanded  one  of  Cromwell's  two  regiments  of  cavalry  at 
Naseby  and  at  the  capture  of  Bristol,  was  then  sent  into  Oxford- 
shire, took  Banbury,  and  was  besieging  Worcester  when  he  was 
superseded,  according  to  Richard  Baxter,  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment,  on  account  of  his  religious  orthodoxy.  He,  however, 
supported  his  regiment  in  their  grievances  against  the  parlia- 
ment In  1647.  When  the  king  was  seized  by  the  army,  be  was 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Whalley  and  his  regiment  at  Hampton 
Court.  Whalley  refused  to  remove  Charles's  chaplains  at  the 
bidding  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  treated  his 
captive  with  due  courtesy,  receiving  from  Charles  after  his 
flight  a  friendly  letter  of  thanks.  In  the  second  Civil  War, 
Whalley  again  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  when  the 
king  was  brought  to  trial  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunal 
and  signed  his  death-warrant.  He  took  part  in  Cromwell's 
Scottish  expedition,  was  wounded  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1650  was  active  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  north  Britain. 
Next  year  he  took  part  in  Cromwell's  pursuit  of  Charles  II.  and 
was  in  the  fight  at  Worcester.  He  followed  and  supported  his 
great  kinsman  in  his  political  career,  presented  the  army  petition 
to  parliament  (August  2652),  approved  of  the  protectorate,  and 
represented  Nottinghamshire  in  the  parliaments  of  1654  and 
1656,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  (Quaker 
James  Naylor.  He  was  one  of  the  administrative  major-generals, 
and  was  responsible  for  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick 
and  Leicester.  He  supported  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"  except 
as  regards  the  proposed  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Cromwell, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  newly  constituted  House  of  Lords 
in  December  1657.  On  the  protector's  death,  at  which  he  was 
present,  he  in  vain  gave  his  support  to  Richard;  his  regiment 
refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  the  Long  Parliament  dismissed 
him  from  his  command  as  a  representative  of  the  army.  In 
November  1659  he  undertook  an  Unsuccessful  mission  to  Scotland 
to  arrange  terms  with  Monk.  At  the  Restoration,  Whalley,  with 
his  son-in-law,  General  William  CSoffe,  escaped  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston  on  the  37th  of  July  1660,  living  successively  at 
New  Haven  and  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  government  at  home  to  proctire  his  arrest  meeting 
with  failure.  He  was  alive,  but  failing  in  health,  in  1674,  and 
probably  did  not  long  survive.  Whalley  was  twice  married; 
first  to  Judith  DufTell,  by  whom,  besides  other  children,  he  had  a 
son  John  and  a  daughter  Frances  (who  married  Major-Gencral 
William  Goffe,  the  regidde) ;  and  secondly  to  Mary  Middleton, 
sister  of  Sir  (jeorge  Middletod ,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Edward. 

Authorities.— An  account  of  Whalley's  life  is  In  Noble's  Lwes 
9f  the  Retieides.  and  of  his  family  in  Noble's  Memoirs  0/  the  Pro-f 
Uctoral  Houu  of  Cromwellt  vol.  ii. ;  see  also  Gardiner's  and  Claren- 
don's histories  of  the  period,  Peck's  Desiderata  curiosa  (1779: 
Whalley's  account  of  the  king's  flight) ;  Ezra  Stiles's  History  of  three 
of  the  JudMs  of  Charles  I.  (179^.  &c.).  The  article  by  C.  H.  Firth  in 
the  Diet.  riot.  Biog.  is  an  admirable  summary.  Wnalley's  sojourn 
in  America  is  dealt  with  in  numerous  papers  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  in  the  Hutchinson  Papers 


published  (1865)  by  the  Prince  Society:  see  also  AUam^  MmtUj, 

vi.  89*93 :   Pennsynam 

Memoranda  concerning  Whalley  and  C»offe,  Nairiif«se«  Cd.  Hut 
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Soc.  Papers,  ii.  (1877);  Poem  commewutratioe  ej  Goge,  Wha^iej 
and  DijiweU,  with  abstract  of  their  history,  by  Phibfiatha 
(Boston,  1793):  Palfrey's  Hist,  of  New  Em^ud,  it  (iSte); 
Notes  and  Queries,  uh  series,  viiL  359  (bibliography  oC  Amcricafl 
works  on  the  regicides). 

WHARF,  a  place  for  loading  or  unloading  ships  or  ressA, 
particularly  a  platform  of  timber,  stone  or  other  material  aloe; 
the  shore  of  a  harbour  or  along  the  bank  of  a  navigaUe  river 
against  which  vessels  may  lie  and  discharge  their  cac:go  or  be 
loaded.  The  O.  Eng.  word  kwerf  meant  literally  a  turning  or 
turning-place  (Arweor/an,  to  turn,  cf.  Goth.  kwairban\  Gr.  nfim, 
wrist),  and  was  thus  used  particularly  of  a  bank  of  eaith.  a  d&a 
which  turns  the  flow  of  a  stream;  the  cognate  word  in  Dutch, 
wcrf,  meant  a  wharf  or  a  shipbuilder's  yard,  cf.  Dan.  xarrfi, 
dockyard,  and  the  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  probably 
borrowed  from  Dutch  or  Scandinavian  languages. 

In  English  law  all  water-borne  goods  must  be  landed  at  spedfird 

g laces,  in  particular  hours  and  under  supovisioa ;  wharves,  vhkli 
y  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1895, 1 493.  include  quays,  docks  and 
other  premises  on  which  goods  may  be  lawfully  landed,  are  either 
"  sufferance  wharves."  authorised  by  the  comnussioncn  of  casttuas 
under  bond,  or  "  legal  wharves  "  specially  appointed  by  trexaarf 
warrant  and  exempt  irom  bond.  There  are  also  wharves  autlMxijed 
bv  statute  or  by  prescriptive  right.  The  owner  or  oocupicr  of  1 
wnarf  is  styled  a  "  wharfinger,  property  "  whaifager."  with  as 
intrusive  n,  as  in  "  messenger  "  and  "  paaaeoger." 

WHARNCUFFB,  JAMES  ARCHIBALD  STUABT-V0B3UT- 
MACKENZIB,    iST   Bason   (1776-1845),    English  sutesmaa, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Stuart,  son  of  the  srd  earl  of  Bute  and  of 
his  wife  Maxy  Wortley-Montagu(Baroness  Mountstuart  in  hex  o«it 
right),  as  whose  heir  Colonel  Stuart  added  the  name  oi  Wortlrf, 
taking  later  also  that  of  Mackenzie  (which  his  son  in  later  liie 
discarded)  as  heir  to  his  uncle  J.  S.  Mackenrie  of  Rosehaitgh. 
He  entered  the  army,  becoming  colonel  in  1797,  but  retired  ia 
180X  and  devoted  himself  to.  politics,  sitting  in  r*i^««  »«>■»»  as  a 
Tory  for  Bossiney  in  Comwidl  till  x8i8,  when  he  was  returad 
for  Yorkshire.     His  attitude  on  various  questions  becane 
gradually  more  Liberal,  and  his  support  of  Catholic  fn^^u^tmm 
lost  him  Us  seat  in  1826.    He  was  then  raised  to  the  peerage  ss 
Baron  Whamdiffe  of  Wortley,  a  recognition  both  of  hb  previocs 
parliamentary  activity  and  of  his  hi^  pontion  among  the  conntiy 
gentlemen.    At  first  opposing  the  Refwm  BiU,  he  giadualiy 
came  to  see  the  undesirability  of  a  popular  conflict,  and  he  sepsr- 
ated  himself  from  the  Tories  and  took  an  important  pan  ia 
modifying  the  attitude  of  the  peers  and  helping  to  pass  the  hul, 
though  his  attempts  at  amendment  only  tpsultcd  in  hb  pkasag 
neither  party.  He  became,  lord  privy  seal  in  Peel's  short  mimstiy 
at  the  end  of  1834,  and  again  joined  him  in  1841  as  brd  picsideat 
of  the  coundL   In  X837  he  brought  out  an  edition  ol  the  writicfi 
of  his  ancestress.  Lady  Mary  Wortley-Montagu  (new  cd.  1843). 
On  his  death  in  X845  he  was  succeeded  as  and  barni  by  Us  ddcst 
son,  John  Stuart-Wortley  (X80X-X855),  whose  son  Edward,  yi 
baron  (1827-1899),  best  known  as  chairman  of  the  Mancfaestcf, 
Lincoln  &  SheflSield  railway,  converted  under  him  into  the  Great 
Central,  was  created  xst  earl  of  Whamdifife  and  Viscount  ClaiUca 
in  X876;  his  name  was  prominently  identified  with  raiiny 
enterprise,  and  became  attached  to  certain  features  of  its  noaiee- 
clature.   He  was  succeeded  as  and  eaxl  by  his  nephew  Fnaa» 
(b.  x8s6). 

Among  other  members  of  the  family,  several  of  whoa  <£> 
tinguished  themselves  in  law,  politics,  art  and  the  army,  may  be 
mentioned  the  xst  baron's  third  son,  James  Archibald  fitoait* 
Wortley  (x8o5-x88x),  recorder  of  London  and  soUdtor-geccnl; 
his  son,  C.  B.  Stuart-Wortley,  K.C.  (b.  xSsx),  became  well  kua*n 
in  parliament  as  under-secretaty  for  the  home  office  (1885,  ud 
1886-1892)  and  deputy-chairman  of  oommitteeik 

WHARTON  (Faicly).  The  Whartons  of  Wharton  were  u  oU 
north  of  England  family,  and  !n  1543  Thoius  Whakov  (i49r 
X568)  was  created  a  baron  for  his  services  in  borda  waifan. 
From  him  descended  the  and,  3rd  axKl  4th  baioos;  and  the 
latter,  Phuip  Whaston  (X6X3-1696),  was  the  father  of  Taouts 
Wrakton  (X648-X7X5),  who  m  1706  was  crcat«l  ctd  aad  ia 
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1714  marquess  <rf  Wharton.  The  xst  marquess  was  ona  of  the 
chief  Whig  politicians  after  the  Revolution.  He  is  famous  in 
h'terary  h^tory  as  the  author  of  the  famous  political  ballad, 
IMlUmrUrOt  which  "sang  James  II.  out  of  three  kingdoms." 
Wharton  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Anne's  reign,  and  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  Swift,  who  attacked  him  as  Verres  in  the 
Examiner  (Na  14),  and  drew  a  separate  "  character  "  of  him, 
which  is  one  of  Swift's  masterpieces.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  versatile  cleverness,  and  cynically  ostentatious  in  his 
immorality,  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  rake  and 
the  truest  Whig  of  his  time.  Addison  dedicated  to  him  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  SpedatoTy  giving  him  a  very  different  "  character  " 
from  Swift's.  His  first  wife,  Anna  Wharton  (1632-1685),  was 
an  authoress,  whose  poems,  including  an  Elegy  on  Lord  Rochester, 
were  celebrated  by  Walter  and  Dryden.  His  son,  Phiup 
Whakton  (X69S-X73X),  duke  of  Wharton,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  ixiarquessate  and  fortune,  and  in  17 18  was  created  a  duke. 
But  he  quickly  earned  for  himself,  by  his  wild  and  profligate 
frolics  aiid  reckless  playing  at  politics,  Pope's  satire  of  him  as 
"  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days  "(Moral  Essays,  i.  179).  He 
spent  his  large  estates  in  a  few  years,  then  went  abroad  and 
gave  eccentric  support  to  the  Old  Pretender.  There  is  a  lively 
picture  of  his  appearance  at  Madrid  in  1726  in  a  letter  from  the 
British  consul,  quoted  in  Stanhope's  History  of  England  (ii. 
140).  He  was  outlawed  in  X729,  and  at  his  death  the  titles 
became  extinct.  In  1843  a  claim  was  made  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  revival  of  the  barony  in  favour  of  Mr  Kemys-Tynte, 
a  descendant  of  the  xst  baron  in  the  female  line. 

For  the  h»tory  of  the  famDy  see  E.  R.  Wharton's  Whartons  of 
Wharum  HaU  (1898). 

WHARTOH,  FRAHCIS  (1830-X889),  American  legal  writer 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  7th  of  March  X820.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  X843,  became  prominent  in  Pennsylvania 
politics  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  Philadelphia  edited  the  North 
A  merican  and  United  States  Gasette.  He  was  professor  of  English 
history  and  literature  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  in 
X856-X863.  He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  1862  and  in  X863-X869  was  rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  In  x87x-i88x  he  taught  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  canon  law  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  at  this  time  he  lectured  on  the 
conflict  of  laws  at  Boston  Universty.  For  two  years  he  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  after  two  years  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  lecturer  on  criminal  law  (X885- 
1886)  and  then  professor  of  crimiiud  law  (x886-x888)  at  Columbian 
(now  George  Washington)  University;  in  X885-X888  he  was 
solicitor  (or  examiner  of  claims)  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  from  x888  to  his  death  on  the  axst  of  February  X889  was 
employed  on  an  edition  (authorized  by  Congress)  of  the  RevolU" 
tionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  Slates  (6  vols., 
1 889,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Moore),  which  superseded  Sparks's  compilation. 
Wharton  was  a  "  broad  churchman  "  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  hymnology  of  his  church.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1883,  and  was  the 
foremost  American  authority  on  international  law. 

He  published:  A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Low  of  the  United  States 
(1846;  many  times  reprinted);  State  Trials  of  the  United  States 
dunng  the  Admintslrations  of  Washington  ana  Adams  (1849);  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United  StaUs  (1855):  with 
Moreton  Siill6.  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jnrtstrudence  (1855);  Modem 
Theism  (1859).  in  which  he  applied  rules  of  legal  evidence  to  modern 
sceptical  thcwries:  A  Treattu  on  the  Conflict  of  Lows  (187a:  3rd  cd. 
1905):  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence  CiSj^);  A  Commentary 
on  the  Law  &f  Ajfncy  and  Agents  (1876),  A  Commentary  on  the  Law 
of  Exideme  tn  CroU  Issues  (1877:  3rd  ed.  1888):  a  companion  work 
on  Criminal  Evidence;  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1882); 
Commentaries  on  Law  (1884);  and  a  Digest  of  the  International  Law 
of  the  United  States  (3  vols.  1886). 

See  the  Memoir  (Philadelphia.  1 891)  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Vide, 
and  several  friends;  and  J.  B.  Moore's  '  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Francis  Wharton."  prefaced  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Rew^u- 
tumary  Diplomeiie  Correspondence. 

WHARTOM,  HENRT  (1664-1695).  English  writer,  was 
descended  from  Thomas,  2Dd  Baron  Wharton   (15^0-1572),  I 


being  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Wharton,  vicar  of  Worstead, 
Norfolk.  Bom  at  Worstead  on  the  9th  of  November  1664, 
Wharton  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  then  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Both  his  industry  and  his  talents 
were  exceptional,  and  his  university  career  was  brilliant.  In 
x686  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the 
Rev.  William  Cave  (X637-X7X3),  whom  he  helped  in  his  literary 
work;  but  considering  that  his  assistance  was  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  he  soon  forsook  this  employment.  In  1687  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  in  x688  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Sancroft,  under  whose 
generous  patronage  some  of  his  literary  work  was  done.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  had  a  veiy  high  opinion  of  Wharton's  character  and 
talents,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  presented  him  to  the 
Kentish  living  of  Sundridge,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Chartham 
in  the  same  county.  In  1689  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  but  he  wrote  a  severe  criticism  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to 
the  bishop's  hostility  that  he  did  not  obtain  further  preferment 
in  the  English  church.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  March  X695,  ^ 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Wharton's  most  valuable  work  u  his  AngUa  sacra,  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  Eng^lish  archbishops  and  bishops,  which  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1691.  Some  of  these  were  written  by  Wharton 
himself;  others  were  borrowed  from  early  writers.  His  other 
writings  include,  in  addition  to  his  criticism  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation,  A  treatise  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (1688):  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  Rome  demonstrated  in  some  observations 
upon  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (1688) ;  and  A  defence  of  pluralities 
(1692.  new  ed.  1703).  In  the  Lambeth  Library  there  are  sixteen 
volumes  of  Wharton's  manuscripts.  Describmg  htm  as  "this 
wonderful  man,"  Stubbt  says  that  Wharton  did  for  the  elucidation 
of  English  Church  history  "  more  than  any  one  before  or  since." 
A  life  of  Wharton  u  included  in  George  D'Oyly's  Life  of  W.  Sancroft 
(1821). 

WHATELY,  RICHARJ)  (1787-1863),  English  logician  and 
theological  writer,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  xst  of  Februaiy  X787.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
near  Bristol,  and  at  Clriel  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  double 
second-class  honours  and  the  prize  for  the  English  essay;  in 
x8ix  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel,  and  in  x8x4  took  orders. 
During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  wrote  his  celebrated  tract. 
Historic  Doubts  rdative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  very  clever 
jeu  d'esprit  directed  against  excessive  scepticism  as  apph'ed  to 
the  Gospel  history.  After  his  marriage  in  x82x  he  settled  in 
Oxford,  and  in  x  82  2  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer.  The 
lectures,  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party  Spirit  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  were  published  in  the  same  year.  In  August  X823  he  re- 
moved to  Halesworth  in  Suffolk,  but  in  X825,  having  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St  Alban  HaU,  he  returned  to  Oxford.  At 
St  Alban  Hall  Whatcly  found  much  to  reform,  and  he  left  it  a 
different  place.  In  x82S  he  published  a  scries  of  Essays  on  Some 
of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  followed  in  1828  by 
a  second  series  On  some  of  the  Diffictillies  in  the  Writings  of 
St  Paul,  and  in  1830  by  a  third  On  the  Errors  of  Romanism  traced 
to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature.  While  he  was  at  St  Alban 
Hall  (1826)  the  work  appeared  which  is  perhaps  most  closely 
associated  with  his  name — his  treatise  on  Logic,  originally 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  in  which  he 
raised  the  study  of  the  subject  to  a  new  level.  It  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  logic  throughout  Great  Britain.  A 
similar  treatise  on  Rhdoric,  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia, 
appeared  in  X828.  In  1829  Whately  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  poh'tical  economy  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  Nassau 
William  Senior.  This  was  a  subject  admirably  suited  to  his 
lucid,  practical  intellect,  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  cut  short 
by  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1831. 
He  published  only  one  course  of  Introductory  Lectures  (183 1), 
but  one  of  his  first  acts  on  going  to  Dublin  was  to  endow  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Trinity  College  out  of  his  private  purse. 

Whately's  appointment  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  everybody,  for  though  a  decided 
Liberal  Whately  had  from  the  beginning  stood  aloof  from  all 
political  parties,  and  ecclesiastically  his  position  was  that  of 
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an  Ishmaelite  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  The  Evangelicals 
regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  Utitudinarian  on  the  ground  of 
his  views  on  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Sabbath  question,  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  certain  quasi-Sabellian  opinions  he  was 
•supposed  to  hold  about  the  character  and  attributes  of  Christ, 
while  his  view  of  the  church  was  diametrically  <^posed  to  that 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  from  the  be^nning  he  was  the 
determined  opponent  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement.  The  .appointment  was  challenged  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  without  success.  In  Ireland  it  was  im- 
mensely unpopular  among  the  Protestants,  both  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned  and  as  being  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman 
aAd  a  Whig.  Whately's  blunt  outspokenness  and  his  "  want  of 
condUating  manners,"  which  even  his  friends  admit,  prevented 
him  from  ever  completely  eradicating  these  prejudices,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  met  with  determined  opposition  from  his 
own  clergy.  He  ran  counter  to  their  most  cherished  prejudices 
from  the  first  by  connecting  himself  prominently  with  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  and  wnnrrtarian  system  of 
education.  He  enforced  strict  discipline  in  his  diocese,  where 
it  had  been  long  unknown;  and  he  published  an  unanswerable 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  {Tkoug/Us  on  the  Sabbaik, 
183a).  He  took  a  small  country  place  at  Redesdale,  4  m.  out 
of  Dublin,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  favourite  relaxation  of 
gardening.  Here  his  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Questions  of  tithes,  reform  of  the  Irish  church  and  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Laws,  and,  in  particular,  the  organization  of  national 
education  occupied  much  of  his  time.  But  he  found  leisure 
for  the  discussion  of  other  public  questions,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  transportation  and  the  general  question  of  secondary 
punishments.  In  1837  he  wrote  his  well-known  handbook  of 
Christian  EoidenceSt  which  was  translated  during  his  lifetime 
into  more  than  a  dozen  languages.  At  a  later  period  he  also 
wrote,  in  a  similar  form,  Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning,  on  Morals^ 
on  Mind  and  on  the  British  Constitulion.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  Charges  and  Tracts  (1836),  Essays 
on  Some  oj  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith  (1839),  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  (1841).  He  also  edited  Bacon's  Essays^  Paley's  Evi- 
dences and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy.  His  cherished  scheme 
of  unsectarian  reUgious  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike  was  carried  out  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  measure  of 
success,  but  in  1853  the  scheme  broke  down  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  new  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Whately 
felt  himself  constrained  to  withdraw  from  the  Education  Board. 
From  the  beginning  Whately  was  a  keen-sighted  observer  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland  question,  and  gave  much  offence  by 
openly  supporting  the  state  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
as  a  measure  of  justice.  During  the  terrible  years  of  1846  and 
1847  the  archbishop  and  his  family  were  unwearied  in  their 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  people.  From  1856 
onwards  symptoms  of  decline  began  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  side.  Still  he  continued  the 
active  discharge  of  his  public  duties  till  the  summer  of  1863. 
when  he  was  prostrated  by  an  ulcer  in  the  leg,  and  after  several 
months  of  acute  suffering  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1863. 

Whately  was  a  great  talker,  much  addicted  in  early  life  to 
argument,  in  which  he  used  others  as  instruments  on  which  to 
hammer  out  his  own  views,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  much 
given  to  didactic  monologue.  He  had  a  keen  wit,  whose  sharp 
edge  often  inflicted  wounds  never  deliberately  intended  by  the 
speaker,  and  a  wholly  uncontrollable  love  of  punning.  Whately 
often  offended  people  by  the  extreme  unconventionality  of  his 
manners.  When  at  Oxford  his  white  hat,  rough  white  coat, 
and  huge  white  dog  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  Wliite 
Bear,  and  he  outraged  the  conventions  of  the  place  by  exhibiting 
the  exploits  of  his  climbing  dog  in  Ghristchurch  Meadow.  With 
a  remarkably  fair  and  lucid  mind,  his  sympathies  were  narrow, 
and  by  his  blunt  outspokenness  on  points  of  difference  he 
alienated  many.  With  no  mystical  fibre  in  his  own  constitution, 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  incomprehensible  to  him,  and  was 
the  object  of  his  bitter  dislike  and  contempt.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Low  Church  party  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  equally  tinged 


with  superstition.  He  took  a  practical,  almost  busiiiesB-fike 
view  of  Christianity,  which  seemed  to  High  Churchmea  and 
Evangelicals  alike  little  better  than  Rationalism.  In  this  they 
did  Wliately  less  than  justice,  for  his  religion  was  very  real  asd 
genuine.  But  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  the  t>i»cal 
Christianity  of  the  i8th  century — that  of  the  theolopans  «bo 
went  out  to  fight  the  Rationalists  with  their  own  wcapom.  It 
was  to  Whately  essentially  a  belief  in  certain  matters  of  fact,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  after  an  examination  of  "  evidences." 
Hence  his  endeavour  always  is  to  convince  the  logical  factory, 
and  his  Christianity  inevitably  appears  as  a  thing  of  tJie  intelkct 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  Whately's  qualities  are  exhibited  ai 
their  best  in  his  Logic^  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  cL 
the  views  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  different  subjects. 
He  wrote  nothing  better  than  the  luminous  Appendix. to  ib^ 
woric  on  Ambiguous  Terms, 

In  x86a  hia  daughter  published  Miudlaueous  Pemains  fnn  1q» 
commonplace  book  and  m  1866  his  Life  and  Corrtspomdemu  in  t«o 
volume*.  The  Anecdotal  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Whately,  t^  W.  J 
Fitzpatrick  (1864),  enliven  the  pictuf*. 

WHAT-NOT*  a  piece  of  furaiture,  derived  from  the  Fre&di 
itagire,  which  was  exceedingly  popular  in  England  in  Ute  first 
three-quarters  of  the  19th  century.  It  usually  cooststs  of 
slender  uprights  or  pillars,  supporting  a  series  of  shelves  for 
holding  china,  ornaments  or  trifles  of  any  kind — Whence  ibe 
allusive  name.  In  its  Ens^h  form,  although  a  oonvcsicat 
drawing-room  receptacle,  it  was  rarely  beautifuL  The  eauij- 
mahogany  examples  are,  however,  sometimes  graceful  in  thdr 
simplicity. 

WHEAT  {Triticum)t  the  most  important  and  the  most  geser- 
ally  diffused  of  cereal  grasses.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  bollov. 
erect,  knotted  stems,  and  pro- 
duces, in  addition  to  the  direct 
developments  from  the  seed- 
ling plant,  secondary  roots  and 
secondary  shoots  (tillers)  from 
the  base.  Its  leaves  have  each 
a  long  sheath  encircling  the 
stem,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  blade  or  "  flag  "  with  the 
sheath  a  small  whitish  out- 
growth or  "ligula."  The  in- 
florescence or  ear  consists  of 
a  central  stalk  bent  zigzag, 
forming  a  series  of  notches  (see 
fig.  i),  and  bearing  a  number 
of  flattened  spikelets,  one  of 
which  grows  out  of  each  notch 
and  has  its  inner  or  upper  face 
pressed  up  against  it.  At  the 
base  of  each  spikelet  are  two 
empty  boat-shaped  glumes  or 
"chaff-scales,"  one  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  then 
a  series  of  flowers,  3  to  8  in 
number,  closely  crowded  to- 
gether; the  uppermost  are 
abortive  or  sterile, — indeed,  in 
some  varieties  only  one  or  two 
of  the  flowers  arc  fertile.  Each 
flower  consists  of  an  outer  or 

lower  glume,  called  the  flower-  

ing  glume,  of  the  same  shape  as   £•  Pj**"**  glumeor  bwr paKa. 

the  empty  glume  and  tcrminat-   ^  Lod£iles 

ing  in  a  long,  or  it  may  be  in  a 

short,  awn  or  "  beard."    On 

the  other  side  of  the  flower 

and    at    a    slightly    higher 

level    is    the     "  palca."    of 

thinner  texture  than  the  other  glumes,  with  infobled 

and  with  two  ribs  or  veins.    These  several  glumes  are  closely 

applied  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  conceal  and  protea  the  ovary^ 


Fig.  I.— Spikelet  and  Flown  of 
Wheat. 

A,  Spikelet  magnified. 

B,  Qumcs,  from  aide. 

C,  Glumc»,  from  back. 


at  base  cf  J.  the 
ovary,  sunnounted  by  k\  !ci. 

C  and  M  Siecd  from  from  asd  b«ck 
respectively. 

/  Rachit.  or  central  ttalk  cf  ear. 
spikelets  removed. 
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and  they  only  lepante  for  a  short  time  when  fiowering  takes 
frface;  after  fertOization  they  close  again.  >^thin  the  pale 
are  two  minute,  ovate,  pointed,  white  membranous  scales  adled 
*' iodicules."  These  contain  three  stamens  with  thread-like 
filaments  and  oblong,  two-Iobed  anthers.  The  stamens  are 
placed  round  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  is  rounded  or  oblong, 
much  smaller  than  the  glumes,  covered  with  down,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  short  styles,  extending  into  feathery  brush-like 
stigmas.  The  ripe  fruit  or  grain,  sometimes  called  the  "  berry," 
the  matured  state  of  the  ovary  and  its  contents,  is  oblong  or 
ovoid,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  side.  The  ovary  adheres 
firmly  to  the  seed  in  the  interior,  so  that  on  examining  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  grain  by  the  microscope  the  outer  layer 
is  seen  to  consist  of  epidermal  cells,  of  which  the  uppermost 
are  prolonged  into  short  hairs  to  cover  the  apex  of  the  grain. 

Two  or  three  layers  of 
ceils  inside  the  epidermis 
constitute  the  tissue  of 
the  ovazy,  and  overlie 
somewhat  umilar  layers 
which  form  the  coats  of 
the  seed.  Within  these 
u  the  albumen  or  endo- 
sperm, constituting  the 
flowery  part  of  the  seed. 
The  outermost  layer  of 
the  endosperm  consists 
of  square  ceUs  larger  and 
more  regular  in  form  than 
those  on  each  side;  these 
contain  aleuron  grains — 
small  particles  of  gluten 
or  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  remaining  central 
mass  of  the  seed  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  cells 
of  irregular  form  and  size 
containing  many  starch 
grains  as  well  as  ^uten 
granules.  The  several 
layers  of  cells  above  re- 
ferred to  become  more 
"•[heat.  //.  or  leu  dry  and  insepar- 
///.    Spelt  3jjjg  Q^g  fi^n,  another, 

forming  the  substance 
known  as  "bran."  At  the  lower  end  of  the  albumen,  and 
placed  obliquely,  is  the  minute  embryo-plant,  which  derives  its 
nourishment  in  the  first  instance  from  the  albumen;  this  is 
destined  to  form  the  future  plant. 

The  wheat  plant  u  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  condition.  Some 
of  the  wptdts  of  the  genus  Aegiiops  (now  generally  referred  to 
Triticum  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  and  by  Haeckcl) 
may  possibly  have  been  the  sources  of  our  cultivated 
forms,  as  they  cross  freely  with  wheats.  Haeckel 
that  there  are  three  species,  (i)  Triticum  mono- 
coccum,  which  undoubtedly  grows  wild  in  Greece  and  Meso- 
potamia, is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  was  also 
cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss  lake-dwellers,  as  well  as  at 
Hiasarlik,  as  is  shown  by  the  grain*  found  in  those  localities. 
(2)  T.  satiwum  is  the  ordinary  cultivated  wheat,  of  which  Haeckel 
recognizes  three  principal  races,  spelta,  dicoccum  and  tenax. 
Spelt  wheats  (see  fig.  a)  were  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss, 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  throughout  the  Koman  empire. 
The  variety  dicoccum  was  also  cultivated  in  prehistoric  times, 
and  is  still  grown  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  summer  wheat  and 
one  suitable  for  starch-making.  The  variety  tenax  indudes  four 
sub-races,  vutgare  (common  wheat),  compactum^  turgidum  and 
ivum  (see  below).  (3)  The  third  species,  T.  pdanicum,  or  Polish 
vheat,  is  a  very  distinct-looking  form,  with  long  leafy  glumes; 
its  origm  is  not  known.    As  these  varieties  intercross  with  each 

*  See  drawings  made  to  ecale  by  Mr  Worthington  Smith  m  the 
Cgrdauti  CkramicU  (asth  December  1886). 


Fic  3.—/.  Beardlew 
Polish  wheat,  with  seed, 
wheat.    All  much  reduced. 


other,  the  presumption  Is  that  they,  like  the  spedes  of  Aegiiops, 
which  also  intercross  with  wheat,  may  have  all  originated  from 
one  common  stock. 

Basfaig  his  condusions  upon  philobgical  data,  such  as  the 
names  of  iiheat  in  the  oldest  known  languages,  the  writings 
of  the  most  andent  historians,  and  the  observations 
of  botanical  travellers,  De  Candolle  infers  that  the  ^'^^ 
original  hokne  of  the  wheat  plant  was  in  Mesopotamia,  fi^r, 
and  that  from  there  its  cultivation  extended  in  very 
early  times  to  the  Canaries  on  the  west  and  to  Chiiui  on  the  east 
In  Uie  western  hemisphere  wheat  was  not  known  till  the  i6th 
century.    Humboldt  mentions  that  it  was  acddentally  intro- 
duced into  Mexico  with  rice  brought  from  Spain  by  a  negro 
slave  bdonging  to  Cortes,  and  the  same  writer  saw  at  Quito  the 
earthen  vase  in  which  a  Flemish  monk  had  introduced  from 
Ghent  the  first  wheat  grown  in  South  America. 

^  As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  cultivation  of  the  phmt  from 
time  immemorial  and  from  its  wide  diffusion  throughout  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  the  varieties  of  wheat — that  is,  of  T.  sativum — 
areverynumerousandof  every  grade  of  intensity.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  variation  is  most  extreme  some  botanists 
would  prefer  to  consider  as  forming  distinct  spedes;  but  others, 
as  Die  Vilmorin,  having;  regard  to  the  general  facts  of  the  case 
and  to  the  numerous  mtermediate  jnadations,  look  upon  all  the 
forms  as  derivatives  from  one.  In  ulustiatton  of  thu  latter  point 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  do  the  several  varieties  run  one 
into  the  other,  but  their  chemical  composition  varies  likewise 
according  to  dimate  and  season.  According  to  Professor  Church,* 
even  in  the  produce  of  a  single  ear  there  may  be  3  to  a  %  more  of 
albuminoid  matters  in  some  grains  than  in  others;  out  on  the 
average  the  proportion  of  gluten  to  starch  is  as  o- 11  to  lOO.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  agriculture  it  is  generally  01  no  great  moment 
what  rank  be  assigned  to  the  various  forms.  It  is  only  important 
to  take  cognizance  of  them  for  purposes  of  cultivation  under  varying 
drcumstances.  Hence  we  only  allude  to  some  of  the  principal 
variations  and  to  those  characteristics  which  are  found  to  be  unstable, 
(i)  Setting  aside  differences  of  constitution,  such  as  hardihood,  size, 
and  the  luce,  there  is  relatively  little  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
oi^na  of  vegetation.  Thb  indicates  that  leas  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  straw  than  to  the  grain,  for  it  is  certain  that,  were  it 
desirable,  a  great  range  of  variation  might  be  induced  in  the  foliage 
and  straw.  As  it  b,  some  varieties  are  hardier  and  taller  than 
others,  and  the  straw  more  solid,  varying  in  colour  and  having  less 
Uabtlity  to  be  "laid";  but  in  the  matter  of  "tillering,"  or  the 
production  of  side-shoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  there  b  much 
difference.  Spring  wheats  procured  from  northern  latitudes  mature 
more  rapidly  than  those  from  temperate  or  hot  dimates,  whilst  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  autumn  wncats  from  the  same  source.  The 
difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  amount  of  light  which  the 
plants  obtain  in  northern  regions,  and,  especially,  by  its  comparatively 
uninterrupted  continuance  during  the  growing  period,  when  there  are 
more  working  hours  for  the  plants  in  the  day  than  in  more  southern 
dimes.  Autumn  wheats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to  an 
enforced  rest  for  a  period  of  several  months,  and  even  when  grown 
in  milder  climates  remain  quiescent  for  a  longer  period,  ana  start 
into  growth  later  in  spring — much  later  than  varieties  of  southern 
origin.  These  latter,  accustomed  to  the  mild  winters  of  those 
latitudes,  begin  to  grow  early  in  spring,  and  are  in  consequence 
liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosta  Wheats  of  dry  countries  and  of 
those  exposed  to  severe  winds  have,  says  De  Vilmorin,  narrow  leaves, 
pliant  straw,  bearded  ears,  and  velvety  chaff— characteristics  which 
enable  them  to  resist  wind  and  drought.  Wheats  of  moist  climates, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  broader  leaves,  to  admit  of  more  rapid 
transpiration.  No  doubt  careful  microscopic  scrutiny  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  leaves  of  plants  grown  under  vanous  conditions 
would  reveal  further  adaptations  of  structure  to  external  conditions 
of  climate.  At  any  rate,  it  b  certain  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  hard 
wheats  are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  hot,  dry  countries,  the 
spelt  wheats  in  mountainous  districts  and  on  poor  soil,  turgid 
{durum  forms)  and  common  wheats  in  plains  or  in  valleys — the  best 
races  of  wheat  being  found  on  rich  alluvbl  plains  and  in  fertile 
valleys.  The  wheat  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  for  straw- 
plaiting  b  a  variety  with  very  slender  stalks.  The  seed  is  sown  very 
thickly  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  pulled,  not  cut,  about  the  end 
of  May,  before  the  ear  is  ripe.  In  the  United  Kingdom  ordinary 
wheat,  such  as  old  red  Lammas  and  Chiddam  white,  b  used  for 
straw-plaiting,  the  straw  bdng  cut  some  time  before  the  berry 
ripens.  The  propensity  to  "  tiller  **  is  of  the  greatest  imporunce, 
as  it  multiplies  the  resources  of  the  farmer.  An  instance  of  thb 
b  given' in  the  Philosopkiail  Transaclicns  (1768),  where  it  b  sUted 
that  one  seedling  plant  in  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden  was  divided 
into  eighteen  parts,  each  of  which  was  replanted  and  subsequently 
again  divided,  till  it  produced  sixty-seven  pbnts  in  one  season. 
In  Mareh  and  April  01  the  following  year  these  were  again  divided 

*  Food  Grains  of  India,  p.  94. 
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>    of  ibenKHi,  thaaoiidiileRnaLani 

upon  the  variety  than  upon  ifii" 

Apart  from  [be  bounkal  in 
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Billed  lo  hot.  Dlhtn  to  cold  i 
on  one  deacripdon  of  uU.  ot 
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FtC.  I.    Longitudinal  Section  of 
Grain  of  Whc»i;  highly ■=- 

A.  Epidermal  ccila- 

B,  Cell!  conuininl  aleuro 

C,  Cella   of   endosperm   ( 

filled  with  >un:h.  ,     ,,         .-     , 

D.  Embryo  cut   ihmuih   the   middle,  by  umply  iiupKiinB  the 

root-end  jnintinjE  dawnwarda.  cutninaceof  ihcoepd.  The 

dillivBted  in  the  United  Kinzdoni,  hai  vrry  lai(e  linoalatc  tlumc 
lonecr  than  the  ipilceietp  and  clon|fa1ed  glany  Bceda-    Further  lul 
divmoni  are  made,  according  to  the  pmence  or  abtence  of  awi 
(bearded  and  beardleia  •rhrali),  the  dJout  of  the  eara  (white,  lawi 
eolnired  or  ted),  the  lemirc  of  the  e*ta  (glahmia— u.  amooth- 
cr  downy)  and  the  colour  of  the  aeed  or  "  berry."    In  the  jointed  < 
•pell  wheau  the  dittinctiou  lie  in  the  pttaence  of  awaa.  the  directio 
d  the  pointa  of  the  iluniet  (uraighc.  beat  outwardi,  or  tume 
iawardi).  the  lorra  of  the  ear  aa  nvnled  oa  a  cma^eclion,  and  tl 
caiire  or  cleft  pakL     Aa  illuUrating  the  fact  of  the  occaiioni 
inilibilily  of  tbeie  nriationt,  PinlcBUr  Church  mention!  that 
^ngle  gnin  will  be  aametima  homy  and  partly  opaque  and  Aoun'. 
in  wtdch  caae  ita  compoeition  will  corrwond  with  lit  aapecl.   The 
(KviilH  inia  apiing  wheat  and  winter  wlitat  k  an  afrlculiural  one 
•akly,   Aiv  variety  may  be  a  apring  or  a  winter  wheal  according  lo 

be  obierved  that  the  median  BcRti  do  not  fill  Mt  u  fully  aa  in  the 
■utnnin  wheat*.  Anonc  the  turgid  whiata  there  ia  a  frequent 
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which  ia  maidfeated  to  a  Icat  dcgne  in  otber  lorina.  The  Egyptlar 
or  ao-called  "  mumnv  "  whmt  ■■  of  thia  character,  the  lower  nan  c 
the  tplte  branching ' 
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purpoaei  the  soil  Boury  wbeata.  wiih  their  large  rrlaiivc  praporri 
of  atarch.aRClie  bear,  (or  others  [he  harder  wlKaia.  with  their  laf| 
quantity olglutea.  Withthemodcmproceaaeaof milling. thehai 
whMti  aic  preferred,  for  they  make  the  beat  Sour  ior  twhcn'  i 
and  In  Norui  America  the  iprin*  wheaia  are,  aa  a  m'  ' 
the  winter  wheata.  The  bearded  varietiea  are  ai 
hardier;  at  any  rate  they  defy  the  ravagea  cf  predat 
compleuly  than  the  unatmed  varietiea,  and  tiiey  ai 
counirin  liable  to  atonu  of  wind,  aa  leia  likely  to  h..c  un.  .^ 
detai^hed.  The  ifiirai  wheau  an  ipecialt^  enploved  ia  Italy  In 
the  fabrScation  of  macaroni.  Pollah  wheat  u  uied  lor  uilUr  fKr- 
posct.  spelt  wheata  are  grown  In  the  colder  moantainoui  diicncu 
of  Europe:  their  Hour  it  very  fine,  and  it  iiicd  eapecially  for  fBV\' 
making;  but.  owing  lo  the  constnictioD  of  the  ^rain,  it  reqi2Tt 
i^KCiar machinery  for  grinding  (see  Ftoira). 

Wheat  beglnato  grow  (I  a  >empera[ure  of  s*  C.  (ii'F.):  and 
when  the  agnvfate  tcmpcrarure.  ai  reprcaenlM  by  [be  aam  d  Tl* 
daily  meanaThat  mouoied  up  to  1S5'  F„  the  term  br^ini  to  esiv 
from  the  huak,  if  the  vcd  be  not  deeply  buried ;   but  if  it  ■■  6prp\r 


The  figurea  heir  ciied  are  given  by  Riskr  andare  calculalcil  kr 
Ihecaw'oifflherrainlnei.    The  ^'oui.'  of'^gfTl^^  MW^ 


The  fiilki«ing  figurea.  dted  by  De  Vilmorit 


r.-_  of  the  demanda  made  imoa  the 
yield  a  crop  of  44!  bu^wbtf  tbnr 


be  nil  mua[  supply  to  the  crop  ol — ^  ._  ^ -- 

ra — ao>  Ih  of  nitrogen.  Si  Eb  of  phoapboric  acid.  £5  ^ 
of  raagncila,  and  >5S  lb  of  potaab. 
oua  varietiea  of  wuat  now  in  culdvatioo  have  l«*o 
a  by  aelecdon  oc  by  ctou-bnedlng.    la  aay  >hiu- 
...  L.  J 1  .„  oox  Inipection  -J— - 


ducini' pedigree  »l 
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cbe  ferttlization  of  the  flowere  of  one  dctcription  of  wheat  by  the 
pollen  of  another.  Thit  hai  been  attempted  by  Shireff ,  Le  Couteur, 
Maund  and  others  in  the  past,  and  more  recently  by  H.  de  Vilmorin 
and  Measrs  Carter.  Under  natural  drcumstances  wheat  is  self- 
fertxiixed :  that  u  to  say,  the  pollen  of  any  given  flower  impregnates 
the  stigma  and  ovule  of  the  same  flower:  the  glumes  and  coverings 
of  the  ilower  being  tightly  pressed  round  the  stamens  and  stigmas 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  insects  and  to  ensure  the 
deposit  of  the  pollen  upon  the  stigmas  of  the  same  flower.  This 
process  of  aelf-fcrtilization  is  the  usual  method,  and  no  doubt  keeps 
the  variety  true  or  unmixed :  but  the  occasional  presence  of  varieties 
in  a  wbeat-fidd  shows  that  cross-fertilization  b  sometimes  secured. 
The  stamens  of  the  wheat  plant  ma^  frequently  be  seen  protruding 
beyond  the  glumes,  and  their  position  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  croaa-fertilization  was  the  rule;  but  on  closer  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  anthers  are  empty  or  nearly  so,  and  that  they 
are  not  protruded  till  after  they  have  deposited  the  pollen  upon  the 
stigma.  The  separation  of  the  glumes,  which  occurs  at  the  time  of 
feitaltxation.  and  which  permits  the  egress  of  the  useless  stamens 
after  that  operation,  occurs  only  under  certain  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, when  the  heat,  in  fact,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  lodicules  of 
the  flower  to  become  turpd  and  thus  to  press  apart  the  gbimes.  A 
temperature  of  about  75  F.  is  found  by  Messrs  Carter  to  be  the 
most  favourable.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  artificial  fertilization  of  wheat  is  a  very  delicate  operation.  The 
glumes  have  to  be  separated  and  the  anthers  cut  away  before  the 
pollen  is  fully  formed,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure 
the  stigma,  and  specially  not  to  introduce,  on  the  scissors  or  other- 
wise, any  pollen  except  that  of  the  variety  desired.  De  Vilmorin's 
experiments  have  shown  that  all  the  varieties  will  Intercross,  and 
that  even  such  a  distinct  form  as  the  Polish  is  no  exceptioru  From 
this  he  concludes  that  all  the  forms  have  orieinated  from  one  stock 
and  are  to  be  comprised  within  one  species.  In  the  progeny  of  these 
crosBcd  wheats,  especially  in  the  second  generation,  much  variation 
and  difference  of  character  is  observable — a  phenomenon  commonly 
noticed  in  the  descendants  from  crosses  and  hybrids,  and  styled  by 
Naodin  "  nrcrular  variation.'*  Sometimes  characteristics  appear  in 
the  cro— ed  wheats  which  are  not  found  in  the  parent  varieties, 
alth<Nigh  they  occur  in  other  wheats.  Thus,  De  Vilmorin  records 
the  presence  of  tui^  wheats  among  seedlings  raised  from  a  common 
wheat  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  a  hard  variety,  and  spelt  wheats 
among  the  descendants  of  a  common  crossed  with  a  turgid  wheat. 
The  production  of  wheat,  with  the  use  of  wheat  bresul,  has  in- 
creased enormously  since  the  extensmn  of  railways  has  made  possible 
the  transportation  of  grain  for  great  distances  (see  Grain  tradb). 
Of  late  years  the  increase  of  production  has  been  most  notable  in 
southern  Russia,  Argentina,  Australia,  India  and  North  America. . 

Anurican  Wkeat-Parming.^ — That  wonderful  agricultural 
region,  esitendmg  from  the  international  line  on  the  north  to 
the  37th  parallel,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  looth 
meridian,  and  comprising  36  states,  produces  76%  of  the 
American  wheat  crop.  This  region,  which  contains  only  30% 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  country,  but  embraces  60%  of  its  total 
farm  area  and  70%  of  its  improved  farm  acreage,  is  the  greatest 
^Teal-prodndng  region  of  the  worid.  Besides  wheat,  it  produces 
83%  of  the  total  com  crop,  91  %  of  the  total  oat  crop  and  83% 
of  the  total  hay  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  methods  pursued 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  region  are  similar  to  tboM  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  in  the  north-western  portion 
wheat-growing  is  carried  on  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  by  methods 
almost  unknown  an3rwhere  else.  The  best  illustration  of  the 
great  or  "  bonanza  "  wheat  farms,  as  they  are  called,  are  found 
along  the  Red  river  (of  the  North),  where  it  flows  between  the 
states  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

Tlie  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  is  of  two  distinct  kinds. 
One  is  the  lai^kemel  winter  wheat  of  the  Eastern  states;  the 
other  IS  the  hard  spring  wheat.  The  "blue  stem"  or  the 
"  Scotdi-Fife  **  are  native  varieties  of  the  latter  kind  grown  in 
Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  For  flour-making  this  wheat 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  world.  During  the  season  of  iS^g 
the  product  of  hard  spring  wheat  amounted  to  nearly  350,000.000 
bushels,  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  wheat  product  of  the  United 
Statca,  Of  this,  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  alone  produced 
toojooojooo  bushels.  Minnesota  b  the  greatest  wheat -producing 
state  in  the  Union.  Her  fields  in  1899  covered  5.000.000  acres, 
and  she  produced  nearly  80.000.000  bushels,  which  is  twice 
the  entire  production  of  all  Australia,  and  more  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together.  In  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  the  farms  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  wheat - 
crowing.  Many  of  them  contain  from  3000  to  10,000  acres. 
*For  Canadian  Wheat  sve  Cahada  %Agnadlw. 


The  country  is  a  very  level  one,  making  it  possible  to  use  all 
kinds  of  machinery  with  great  success.  As  there  are  no  moun- 
tains or  swamps,  there  is  here  very  little  waste  land,  an<i  every 
square  foot  of  the  vast  wheat  fields  can  be  made  productive. 

The  first  characteristic  of  a  *'  bonanza  "  wheat  farm  is  the 
machinery.  The  smallest  agricultural  implement  used  upon 
them  is  a  plough,  and  the  largest  is  the  elevator.  A 
hoe  or  a  spade  is  almost  imknown.  Between  these  ' 
two  there  are  machines  of  all  sizes  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  work.  Let  us  assume  the  conditions 
prevailing  upon  a  bonanza  farm  of  5000  acres,  and  briefly 
describe  the  process  of  wheat  production  from  the  ploughing 
of  the  land  to  the  delivery  of  the  grain  in  the  final  market. 
These  great  wheat  farms  were  established  upon  new  lands  sold 
directly  to  capitalists  by  the  railroads.  The  lands  became  the 
property  of  the  railroads  largely  through  government  grants, 
and  they  attracted  capitalists,  who  bought  them  in  Urge  bodies 
and  at  low  prices.  The  improvements  made  upon  them  consist 
of  the  cheap  wooden  dwellings  for  the  managers,  dormitories 
and  dining-halls  for  the  men,  stables  for  the  horses,  and  sheds 
and  workshops  for  repairing  machinery.  Very  little  of  the  land 
is  under  fence.  Since  the  desirable  lands  cf  the  country  have 
been  occupied,  the  prices  of  these  lands  have  advanced  slowly, 
with  the  result  that  the  big  farms  are  being  divided  up  into 
small  holdings.  After  a  generation  or  two,  if  land  continues 
to  rise  in  the  market  as  It  has  recently,  the  bonanza  farms  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  present  the  best  of  these  lands 
in  the  valley  of  the  Red  river  (of  the  North)  are  worth  from  $25 
to  $30  an  acre.  The  improvements  upon  them  add  about  $5 
an  acre  more.  A  farm  is  not  considered  a  big  one  unless  it 
contains  from  3000  to  10,000  acres  at  least.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  small  farmers  owning  from  two  to  five  sections  (640  acres 
in  each  section),  but  their  methods  are  more  like  those  of  the 
small  farmers  in  the  eastern  United  States  or  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  necessary  to  own  a  large  body  of  land  in  order 
to  be  able  to  use  the  machinery  and  methods  here  described. 
It  is  hard  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  size  of  these  farms.  They 
stretch  away  as  far  as  the  esre  can  reach  in  every  direction, 
making  it  difficult  even  for  the  visitor  to  conceive  their  size. 
The  distances  across  wheat  fields  are  so  great  that  even  horse- 
back communication  is  too  slow.  The  farms  are  separated 
into  divisions,  and  lodging-houses  and  dining-halls  and  bams 
are  scattered  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  workmen  and  teams 
near  the  scene  of  their  labour.  The  men  living  at  one  end  of  the 
farm  may  not  see  those  at  the  other  for  months  at  a  time.  Even 
then  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  meals  to  the  men  in  the  fields 
rather  than  allow  them  to  walk  or  ride  to  the  dining-halls.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  working  crew  to  find  themselves 
at  the  dinner  hour  a  m.  from  their  haU. 

First,  after  burning  the  old  straw  of  the  previous  year— which  is 
real  labour  in  itself,  so  enormous  is  its  bulk— comes  the  ploughing. 
This  begins  in  October.  The  pbugh  used  has  a  16-in.  p,  ^. 
share,  turns  two  furrows,  and  b  dirawn  by  five  horses,  "•^"^i^ 
Each  plough  covers  about  3S0  acres  in  a  season,  travelling  an  average 
of  ao  m.  a  day.  The  ploughing  begins  in  October,  and  continues  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  season.  The  pibughs  are  driven 
in  "  gangs  "  under  the  eye  oTa  superintendent,  who  rides  with  them. 
From  eight  to  ten  of  these pbughs  follow  each  other  around  the  vast 
sectbn.  If  one  stands  a  i^  rods  ahead  of  them  they  seem  to  be 
following  one  another  in  a  line;  but.  if  one  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
"  ganff,  one  sees  that  the  line  b  broken,  and  that  the  second  plough 
is  a  width  farther  in  the  field  than  the  leader,  and  so  on  for  the  entire 
number.  Experience  shows  that  it  costs  about  70  centt  an  acre  to 
plough  the  land  in  thb  way.  About  forty  men  are  employed  upon  a 
farm  of  5000  acres  during  the  ploughing  season.  The  men  are  paid 
by  the  month,  and  receive  about  S35,  including  their  board.  They 
breakfast  at  nve  o'clock,  take  an  hour  for  their  dinner  at  noon — 
usually  in  the  field— and  have  their  supper  at  seven.  At  the  end  of 
the  ploughing  season  these  particular  men  are  usually  discharged. 
Only  eight  or  ten  are  kept  on  a  farm  of  thb  size  throughout  the  year. 
The  other  men  go  back  to  their  homes  or  to  the  factories  in  the  cities, 
where  they  await  the  harvesting  and  threshing  season.  The  eight  or 
ten  who  r^inain  upon  the  farm  are  employed  in  doing  odd  iobs,  such 
as  overhauling  machinery,  or  helping  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith, 
or  looking  after  the  horses.  I'he  wheat  region  b  a  country  of  heavy 
snows,  and  of  severe,  dry  cold:  but  when  March  comes  the  snows 
begin  to  melt  away,  and  by  April  the  ploughed  land  b  dry  enough  for 
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the  harrow.  The  harrowing  i«  done  with  2S«ft.  harrowB,  drawn  by 
four  horae»t  and  operated  oy  a  single  roan.  One  man  can  harrow 
60  to  73  acres  a  day. 

The  seeding  follows  immediately  with  four-hone  press  drills  that 
cover  12  ft.  The  harrows  and  drills  are  worked  in  '  gangs  "  as  the 
^__^  ploughs  were.    Each  drill  will  go  from  20  to  25  m.  a  day. 

°*'^*V*  When  the  weather  u  good  the  seeding  upon  a  5000-acre 
farm  will  be  done  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  davs.  It  is  usual  to  seed 
a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  used  for  this 
purpose  b  carefully  selected  after  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year, 
and  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  foreign  seeds.  Through  years  of  culti- 
vation, varieties  of  wheat  have  Seen  produced  which  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  r^on.  It  has  been 
found  more  profitable  to  use  the  native  "  blue  stem  "  or  "  Scotch- 
Fife  "  wheat  than  the  seed  from  any  other  country,  or  even  from  the 
neighbouring  states.  Counting  the  seed,  wheat  and  the  labour,  it 
costs  about  ^l  an  acre  to  harrow  th£  ground  and  plant  the  wheat. 

When  the  planting  is  done  the  extra  labourers  are  discharged  again, 
and  the  regular  ones  are  put  to  work  on  the  com,  oats  and  millet, 
.  -H|.„p  which  are  grown  to  feed  the  horses.  The  men  who  do  the 
most  important  work  are  all  temporary  labourers.  They 
come  from  the  cities  of  the  east  or  the  farms  of  the  south.  They  begin 
with  the  early  harvest  in  Oklahoma,  and  work  northwards  up  the 
Missouri  and  the  Red  river  until  the  season  closes  in  Manitoba. 
They  are  not  tramps,  but  steady,  industrious  men.  with  few  bad 
habits  and  few  ambitions.  On  well-managed  farms  dnnking  and 
gambling  are  strictly  forbidden.  The  work  is  hard,  and,  as  there 
are  few  amusements  on  the  farm,  the  men  spend  their  resting  periods 
in  sleep.  Their  dormitories  are  usually  comfortably  furnished,  their 
dining-halls  clean.  The  bonanza  farmers  fiiul  it  good  policy  to  feed 
their  men  well.  Many  a  strike  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest  because  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  served  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  largest  part  of  this  food  is  brought 
from  the  eastern  states.  Some  potatoes,  turnips  and  beans  are  grown 
upon  the  farms:  but  the  cornied  beef,  bacon  and  groceries  come 
from  the  dties.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  35  cents  a  day  to  feed 
each  labourer.  Farmers  say  that  a  good  name  in  these  respects 
enables  them  to  get  the  choice  of  workmen,  and  that  no  money  brings 
such  sure  returns  as  that  expended  in  the  bedrooms  and  upon  the 
food. 

The  harvest  labourers  begin  to  arrive  from  the  south  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  by  the  end  of  this  month  the  harvest  is  at  its 
_,  ncight.   A  farm  of  5000  acres  will  use  75  or  100  extra  men. 

]["*  With  the  men  comes  the  new  machinery  in  train  loads. 

tmrmL  j^  j^  estimated  that  at  least  $5,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural machines  is  annually  sold  in  this  region.  The  wheat  farmere 
say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  undue  care  of  old  machinery,  that 
more  money  is  lost  in  repairing  and  tinkering  an  old  machine  than 
would  pay  (ov  a  new  one.  The  result  is  that  new  machinery  is  bought 
in  very  large  quantities,  used  until  it  is  worn  out  or  cannot  be  re- 
paired without  considerable  work,  and  then  left  in  the  fields  to  rust. 
Heaps  of  cast-iron  can  be  seen  already  upon  many  of  the  large  farms. 
Of  course  a  great  many  extra  parts  are  bought  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  break  most  frequently,  and  some  men  are  always  kept 
at  work  repairing  machines  m  the  field.  One  of  the  big  lo.oco-acre 
farms  will  use  up  two  car-loads  of  twine  in  a  sinele  harvest,  enough  to 
lay  a  line  around  the  whole  coast  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Tne  harvesters  vary  in  sizs  according  to  the  character  of  the  land. 
Upon  the  rougher  ground  and  small  farms  the  ordinary  binders  are 
used :  upon  the  great  plains,  like  those  of  California,  a  great  harvester 
u  used,  which  has  a  cutting  line  52  ft.  wide.  These  machines  cut, 
thresh  and  stack  the  grain  at  the  rate  of  1600  sacks  a  day,  and  cover 
an  area  in  that  time  of  100  acres.  These  machines  can  only  be  used 
where  the  wheat  ripens  thoroughly  standing  in  the  fidd.  The 
harvest  labourer  earns  (lo  a  week  everywhere  in  America.  The 
bonanza  farmer  expects  one  machine  to  cut  at  least  250  acres,  and 
three  men  are  required  for  each  of  them.  The-  harvest  lasts  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  Including  the 
labour  and  the  wear  and  tear,  it  costs  about  60  cents  an  acre  to  harvest 
wheat. 

The  wheat  is  not  stacked  as  In  the  Eastern  states  and  in  England, 
but  stands  upright  in  shocks  in  the  field.  The  grain  cures  very 
rhf»hia»  rapidly  in  the  dry  climate,  so  that  by  the  time  the  wheat 
Tunaatag.  .^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^^  shocked  on  one  end  of  the  division,  it  is 

ready  for  the  thresher  at  the  other.  The  shocks  of  wheat  are  hauled 
directly  to  the  thresher  and  fed  into  the  self-feeder.  It  usually  takes 
a  day  and  a  quarter  to  thresh  the  wheat  which  it  took  a  day  to  cut. 
The  farmer  estimates  that  a  threshing-machine  can  thresh  all  the 
wheat  ordinarily  grown  upon  2500  acre^.  so  that  a  5000-acre  farmer 
would  have  at  least  two  machines  running  at  the  same  time.  Time 
b  a  very  important  thing  in  threshing,  since  a  rainfall  might  spoil 
enough  grain  in  one  night  to  buy  several  machines.  The  threshing 
season  is  thus  a  time  of  great  pressure  and  of  extensively  active  work. 
The  wheat  straw  is  worse  than  a  waste  product — it  is  a  great  nuisance 
upon  the  bonanza  farm.  A  little  of  it  is  used  for  fuel  lor  the  engines 
and  for  bedding  the  stock:  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  dragged  away  from 
the  threshing  machine  by  machinery,  and  left  lying  in  ^[reat  heaps 
until  an  opportunity  is  suTorded  for  burning  it  up.  This  is  usually 
done  immediately  before  the  ploughing  in  the  autumn.  The  grain 
falls  from  the  spout  of  the  throdier  mto  the  box«-wagon.  which  camea 


it  to  the  elevator.   The  elevator  is  placed  at  the  railway  icatiiM,  aad 
is  usually  owned  bv  the  bonanza  farmer. 

From  the  time  the  sheaves  of  wheat  are  tumbled  into  the  vagoo 
until  the  flour  reaches  the  hands  of  the  cook,  no  hand  touches  the 
wheat  that  passes  through  the  great  Minneapcrfis  milla. 
When  the  box-wagons  reach  the  elevator  the  loosing  of 
a  bolt  dumps  the  gram  into  the  bin,  where  it  remains 
until  the  pulling  of  a  lever  lets  it  into  the  cars.  Evoy  poond  of  it  is 
weighed  and  accounted  for,  and  entered  upon  the  books,  so  as  to 
show  the  exact  product  of  each  division  of  the  farm.  After  the  mk 
of  the  threshing  is  over  the  farmer  studies  these  books  carcfuUy  to 
see  what  his  land  is  doing,  and  makes  his  plans  for  the  next  year,  so  a* 
to  rest  or  strengthen  those  divisions  which  are  failinc.  It  oosu 
about  %i  .50  an  acre  to  thrtsh  the  grain  and  put  it  into  tne  elevata. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  estimatea  cost  of  the  other  pracesaes  meo- 
tioned  above,  makes  the  total  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  grain  aboitf 
$3>8o.  This  includes  the  cost  of  labour,  seed  and  wear  and  tor 
of  machinery,  but  does  not  include  the  interest  on  land  or  pbat 
The  taxes  on  land  will  average  25  cents  an  acre.  The  fanoen 
estinute  that  the  other  improvements,  the  waterworia,  ekvaton, 
insurance,  horse  feed,  &c.,  will  make  this  up  to  S6  an  acre.  The  best 
of  theae  farms  will  yield  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  makes  tbe 
wheat  cost  30  cents  a  bushel.  During  the  last  five  yean  the  avenge 
farm-selling  price  of  wheat  in  the  North-West  has  been  56  oeats. 
An  acre  thus  produces  $11.60,  making  a  erosa  profit  of  $5&.  Stil 
to  be  provided  for  is  the  interest  on  tne  opexaiing  cxpemes  (or 
eighteen  months,  which  will,  at  8  %,  be  48  cents  per  acre,  tstocst 
on  the  capital  in  land,  improvements  and  machinery,  at  $30  pcraav. 
make  $1.80  more,  or  a  total  interest  chari^e  of  $2.28.  \Sbai  this  is 
deducted  from  the  grosa  profita  of  $5.60  pnces  found  above,  we  have 
a  net  profit  of  $3>32  an  acre,  not  an  exorbitant  one  by  any  oeaak 
This  is  about  8  %  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  land*  plant  asd 
operating  expenses.  But  we  nave  described  the  conditM»s  on  oae 
of  the  bat  bonanza  farms.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  this  recics 
is  not  over  18  bushels,  and  the  average  expenses  would  be  higber  uaa 
those  given. 

Every  bonanza  farmer's  office  is  coimected  by  ivire  with  the 
markets  at  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  Quotations  arrive 
houriy  In  tbe  selling  season,  and  the  supexintendent 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  agents  in  tbe  wheat-pits ' 
of  these  and  other  dties.  When  the  instnunent  teOs  him  of  s 
good  price,  his  agent  is  instructed  to  seU  immediately.  The 
farmer  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Red  river  (of  the  North)  is  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  the  drought  in  India,  the  hot  winds  in  tls 
Argentine  and  the  floods  of  the  Danube.  Any  occqikdcb  m. 
these  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  known  to  him  in  a  snprisia^ 
short  time.  The  world's  great  wheat  fields  almost  lie  within  his 
s*ght,  so  well  does  he  know  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  then. 
Ten  days  are  allowed  for  delivery,  so  that  he  can  usually  ship  the 
wheat  after  it  is  sold.  In  the  ttriy  days  of  whcat4anning  (he 
bonanza  farmer  often  qieculated,  but  experience  has  tau^t  hira 
that  he  had  better  leave  this  to  the  men  in  the  dties,  and  ooctat 
himself  with  the  profit  from  the  business  tmder  his  eye.  Tbe 
great  elevator  centres  are  in  Duluth,  St  Paul,  Minse^x^  Chiojp 
and  Buffalo.  These  elevators  have  a  storage  capadty  of  frco 
100,000  to  2,500,000  bushels.  The  new  ones  are  buflt  of  stcd, 
operated  by  steam  or  electridty,  protected  from  fixe  by  pDCB> 
matic  water-pipes,  and  have  complete  machinery  for  drying  acd 
scouring  the  wheat  whenever  it  Is  necessary.  1^  elevaton  izc 
provided  with  long  spouts  containing  movable  buckets,  which 
can  be  lowered  Into  the  hold  of  a  grain>laden  veaseL  Tbe  vhcst 
b  shovelled  into  the  pathway  of  the  huge  steam  shovds,  whkb 
draw  it  up  to  the  ends  of  these  qx>uta,  where  the  backets  90% 
it,  and  carry  it  upwards  Into  the  elevator,  and  distribntc  it 
among  the  various  bins  according  to  grade.  A  caigo  of  200,000 
bushds  can  thus  be  unloaded  in  two  hours,  while  spouts  oa  tk 
other  side  of  the  elevator  reload  it  into  cars,  five  to  ten  at  a  tine, 
filling  a  car  in  from  five  to  ten  minutea,  or  the  largest  caaal  boat 
in  an  hour.  The  entire  work  of  unloading,  storing  mmI  rdoadiog 
adds  only  one  cent  to  the  price  of  a  bushd  of  wheat. 

The  great  wheat-growing  states  like  Minnesota  haire  atsb> 
lished  systems  of  inspecting  and  grading  wheat  under  state  sspa- 
vision.  In  Minnesota  the  system  is  carried  out  by  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commisdon(  i88s),which  fizcs  J^ 
and  defines  the  different  grades  of  wheat  and  directa  the 
work.  At  present  there  are  t8  grades  recognized  in  this 
state.  The  first  is  described  as  "No.  i.haid  spring  «^^ 
sound,  bright  and  well  deaned,  composed  mainly  of  hard 
'  Scotch-Fife.'  weighing  not  less  than  s8lb  to  the  measaoA 
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bushel."  lit  ucond  grade  i>  knoin  u  "  No.  i,  Bonhcni  Ipring 
wfatst,  nMmd,  and  ndl  dODid,  compuicd  ol  llie  hud  aul  lolt 
Tuietiei  ol  tptiat  vheal."  So  the  vuiclia  nm— "  No.  a, 
DonhetD  ";  "  No.  3,  nonkcni,"  &c. — dawn  lo  the  iSlh,  which 
B  "  no  gnde."  llic  oSdil  inipectoii'  aumiae,  snule  uid 
sunpic  the  vhemt  in  the  can  in  vhich  it  is  received  at  the  great 
marketl  01  clcvalon.  The  can  are  sealed  at  the  paint  of  oriipnal 
iliipment.  The  firat  things  therefore,  is  to  examine  tlic  tcaU 
to  see  that  they  arc  unbroken.  Tbe  inspector  then  lamples 
and  eaaminef  the-  wheat,  and  cntcn  tlie  grade  apon  a  blanic 
oppoaile  the  namber  and  letten  ot  the  car.  His  tag  and  sample 
gs  to  the  wheat  eichange  or  chamber  of  commerce,  when  they 
are  capooed  in  smaU  tin  pans,  and  form  tiie  basis  of  the  trading. 
A  few  yon  ifo  the  wheat  received  from  the  north-west  was 
my  dean  indeed,  but  rince  the  new  land  has  all  been  cultivated 
the  beldi  uc  growing  more  weedy,  with  the  result  that  the  wheat 
btoflght  In  ii  iNCoaing  mined  with  oau  and  ie«d*  of  weeds, 
leqoiring  mm  cnieful  lepaming  and  Inflection.  After  the 
inspector  has  finished  his  work  the  cars  are  resealed  with  the 
H^e  seal,  and  await  orders  of  the  purchaser.  The  delay  will 
oot  ordinarily  he  more  than  one  day.  The  commission  Iceeps 
Domplete  records  and  samplea  of  each  car  untQ  the  wheat  has 
paued  entirely  out  of  the  market.  When  disputes  occur  as  to  the 
grade  they  can  thus  be  insUntly  settled.  If  the  grade  is 
changed  after  a  second  examination  the  state  pays  the  expense 
of  the  inflection;  if  not.  It  ll  paid  by  the  agent  who  raises  the 
objection.  Only  about  s  %  of  tlte  sample!  are  ever  relnspected, 
and  in  less  than  1%  of  thcte  is  the  grade  changed.  The  com- 
mission ceOecU  the  (mall  fee  of  »centi  a  car  for  its  services  u 
inspector,  and  later  weighs  all  the  wheat  as  it  it  diitribuled  into 
the  elevatms.   This  aniiJl  charge  pays  all  the  expenses. 

The  transportation  of  the  wheat  from  the  Gelds  of  the  north- 
west to  the  seaport  is  a  business  of  tremendous  magnitude. 
_  Uostdtlhiswheatgoesby  pray  of  the  lakes  through  the 

^^^^^^  Sanlt  Salnte  Uarie  canal  to  BuSalo,  where  it  is  shipped 
'°"~'^  by  rail  or  inland  canal  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore.  Duluth.  on  Lake  Superior,  is,  BUrpriaing  to  say,  the 
second  port  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  tonnage.  The  Sault 
Sainte  Harie  canal  passes  two  and  a  half  times  aa  much 
tonnage  during  the  dght  months  it  la  open  as  the  Suer  canal 
paaes  in  tlie  entire  year.  Tlie  cheapest  transportation  in  the 
wocid  isfoondupon  theselakes.  the  rate  being  only  three-fourths 
of  a  mill  per  ton  of  wheat  per  mile.  The  greater  lake  vessels, 
called  "  Whalebacks."  cany  cargoes  up  to  1^,000  bushels. 

rate  the  cargo  of  iso^oo  bushels  will  fill  jAo  Ametian  cars, 
g  trains  of  40  cars  each.  At  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  sini 
cargo  would  represent  the  yield  of  two  and  a  halt  farms  of  5000 
ttra  each,  like  that  described  shove,  with  every  acre  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  raQways  of  the  north-west  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
bosineia  of  hauling  wheat, inth  the  result  that  it  costs  10  cents  to 
ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  Dakota  field  to  Duluth,  which  is 
as  nnch  aa  it  coata  to  forward  it  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool. 
The  bBsbd  of  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  amount  ot  flour,  can  be 
shipped  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  to  almost  any  pdnt  In 
weitevn  Europe  for  from  » to  a£  csits. 

What  are  the  nvipcels  ef  wheat  pradoetion  io  ll     <     ' '  1? 

la  Us  maden^l  addns  before  the  Britiih  A<  he 
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mm,  and  of  the  pnanbilitiea  of 


I  of  inproving  the  yield, 
ft  is  probable  that  the 
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II  n.  although  they  stiU  have  ^%of  unimpmvcd  lud  la 
:i  ibe  great  atates  of  Michigan,  Misaouii,  WiccaiId, 
I  ind  the  DakoCBS  there  is  auir4(i  to  90%  of  UBkoHaved 
ml?,  There  are  few  mouniaioa  and  hillaui  these  Slates, 
J.  i^iili  room  in  them  for  a  large  pepulatioo.  ft  isevidcal 
'^'^'■-  tike  these  wheat  culture  is  dadoed  to  incnase  greatly. 
I  ,i[^.  in  this  vast  ccreai^grDwIag  region — Ohio,  Hullaaa, 
li-,">i]rT,  Kanoas,  NdvasCa,  Midiigan,  iowa,  wlsceoiia, 
1.  S'tjrihaad  Sooth  tJakota— still  have  from  ao  to  40%  of 
,  ll  Ijiid  in  farms.   The  total  area  of  these  Hates  Is  nearly 

ll. 11  of  Fiance.   Their  nil  Is  primarily  as  fenlhiahera. 

ilic  population  of  France  at  40,doo/xio.  the  atates  in 
"n!  I.jt  the  lame  ratio,  support  a  population  of  140.000,000. 
,  [iiLL-d  during  the  five  years  ending  1897 eshl buahelsef 
I    i-i^'ue.     At  eight  bushels  per  caput,  tne  people  ia 

,  ,„.  k..i-  „.„^  Th.ifi  will  be  required  by  the  populatkin  of 

iiJtl,  Thisiaaareat maouractunngaswell 

:i,  and  it  la  here,  therefore,  that  a  large 


y  everywhere  ia  to  skin 
m,  fotnierly  one  of  the  iUtH 
nt  of  Agriuillure,  has  show 
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the  thkd  "and "ti«  fourth."  In  the  pcikid '1880-1  as^  induiive.  the 

period  i«9j-i899  the  maximum  apacity  exceeded  ^hlly  17 
bu.hel»— an  incruK  of  3.J  bushels  per  acre,  or  33%,  In  leas  than 
twenty  years.  Hetay«,"ToenounlIorthlsioereaieinthepotemial 
yield  inojrwheat-fieldt  many  factoTBrmia  be  taken  Into  conaider^ 
tion.  Among  these  may  be  menilaoed  improved  pMtbods  of  plougli- 
ing,  tile  drainage,  use  of  tbe  press  drill,  which  resuha  ia  greater 
immuniiy  aninit  wintd  kilting,  crop  rotatkHi.  and,  to  a  very  smal 
enent,  EetiiliiatiDn.  An  important  factor  to  be  mentKMed  hi  this 
connexun  is  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  under 
wheat,  oinKquenl  upon  falling  prices.  A  decline  In  the  price  of 
wheal  Tendered  in  productkin  UDprofitable  where  the  nte  of  yield 
was  small.  GTadually  these  lands  were  passed  over  to  crops  better 
suited  to  them;  while  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  acreage  waa 
increased  in  dutrku  having  a  better  nte  of  yield."  He  pndicts 
thai  "  the  increase  la  the  acre  viclds  in  this  country  has  only  begun. 
AW  that  hai  been  aecompllihed  during  the  period  under  review  may 
be  ailribuied  10  improvements  in  implements  for  preparing  the  sou 
and  planting  the  seed.    Wheat  is  grown  year  alter  year  without 

acreage:  not  one  acre  In  fifty  is  directly  fertilized  for  the  crop,  and 
only  a  minlmun  amaunt  of  attention  is  given  to  the  betterment  of 
■eed  atoek.  If,  in  the  face  of  what  cannot  be  comiilertd  Ins  than 
careleis  and  inefficient  agricultural  practice,  we  have  incnaied  the 

time,  what  may  we  not  oped  in  the  way  of  large  acre  yiekls  before 
!„.,  ifi,  ha'^-i-i~"i-  •"-  -!•">  l.-^-.n.}  " 
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il«  mlmff-iporu.  failed  t^tWtspores.  wtK 
walled  and  diirlccr  in  colour.  Tbne  ulcuia 
DO  (he-  Hriw  uniil  tpriag,  whea  they  gmnim 


nJfvii.  -mlh  a.  ueidiun 
wpamoaoaiA.    (Afln&idiL) 

AunraiS'VnS'gi™  nw'u'Se  niMol 7lie"foUwS5B ^rtir  W.nd 
diipenal  ot  [he  *pure»  would  account  for  myilerioui  bppcannca  of 
IhedisHK.  in  loine  yoan  atmon  every  tiraw  m  a  vhcai-fteld  bein^ 
afTrcted.  while  in  oiKer  yean  icaraly  one  it  attacked.  Run  dLieue 
doc«  nol  directly  affect  the  graiiu.  out  both  quantity  and  quality 
aiT  impaired  by  the  eihauited  coodiiurii  of  the  wheat  plants.    No 

without  iihHiture,  and  attention  to  drainaR  helpi  to  Veto  down 
thii  and  other  fufifui  pcBi.  It  bn  al»  been  obKrvrd  that  too 
heavy  nitrocenoua  mantirinc  ttimulato  and  prolonn  the  Browing 
pmod  of  the  wheat;  Boweriug  u  rnardrd»  ajid  thua  ihoe  u  a 
Erraipr  opportunity  for  infection  to  take  place.  Wheal  gnnvinf  dd 
annldmanuTeheap  la  nearly  alwayii  badly  diseaacd.  Much  attention 
hai  b«n  paid  Tvcrnlly  lo  the  curtiVBEion  of  varielia  of  wheat  that 

ftraini  that  have  been  proved  able  to  mist  the  diicaie- 

Tbc  other  two  oaravln,  unut  and  bunt,  aReci  principally  the 
irain     Smut  of  wheat,  UsiiUgo  Trilict,  infccu  the  host  at  the  time 

on  Ibr  ati^ma  of  the  fTowefH  and  germinate  therr  along  with  the 
pollen-fraiiu.  The  devclopiug  «ced  thua  endow*  fungal  hyphae, 
whtch  remain  dormant  within  the  teed  and  In  tpring  develop  ly-n- 
biotically  with  the  growth  ot  the  wheat  plant,  doing  no  apparent 
injury  until  the  lime  of  frumnc  ii  leached,  when  the  fungui  takea 

coloured  ipom.    Thw  arc  acattend  over  the  field  and  alight  oa 


•   d   fungui   b,^,,    b,"ntaM    \ 

ig-C^nidia.       A     dLUiti 
axpUmlarmm.     B    of    TOi 


uiea.  Diiepkiajnimutii  lo 

whet  umilar  fungus,  Of^uMu  (nmiau,  attach' the* jeam  aM 
•talki  near  the  giound.  completely  deMnying  the  plana. 

HtlMuiauaticnum  fFoniuaai,  a  diiesae  of  barley,  hu  abo  beta 
recorded  aa  growing  on  wheat ;  it  fornu  longnarrow  datk.bnm 
•treaka  on  the  hrave^  which  wither  and  die.  The  lower  leavta  jii 
luually  the  only  oaea  attacked,  and  the  yickl  ol  grain  haa  a«  Iwa 
ierioiuJy  aflecied. 

WHEATEAR.  a  bird's  name,  perliap*  a!  doabcfal  iiicus«.< 
Ihoiigb  J.  Taylor,  the  "  wilei  po«t  "  {d.  1654),  in  wbcK  vritiici 
il  mm)  fint  lo  occur,  ud  F.  WiUughby.  cx[Jiio  il  (in  the  mnb 
of  J.  Ray,  the  latier'i  translator)  «>  ^len  "  becauac  [in]  the  tax 


Lt  harvrst  they  w 


very  fa 


'    Tliewl 


le  of  the  cariieat  migraou  of  iu  kind  to  mniB  lo  iu 
ome,  often  reaching  England  al  the  end  at  Fdmaiy  and 
Imoslalwayi  by  the  middle  of  March.  The  cock  bad.  with  ha 
tulah  grey  back  and  light  buff  brtMt,  wt  off  by  Uack  or- 
ivcrts,  wings,  and  part  of  the  taH,  ia  rendered  nill  men  t»- 
:>ici]oua  by  hia  white  rump  aa  he  Ukea  abort  fli^ta  in  fn»I  of 
lose  who  dialurb  him,  while  hia  aprightly  actions  and  Rij  kflf 

I  weU  with  bia  delii       ■      ■       ■      ■ 


le  object 


ahup  Dwoisyllabic 
note  that  lounds  like  cAal,  and  thia  haa  not  only  entered  into 
aome  of  tbc  local  names  of  thia  ipccies  and  of  ila  alli^  but  has 
caused  all  to  be  fiequently  spoken  of  aa  "  cbata."  The  nesl  b 
constantly  placed  under  ground,  the  bird  takes  advantage  of  the 
hole  of  some  other  animal,  or  the  shelter  of  a  dod  in  a  faUov-fieU 
or  a  recesa  beneath  a  rock.  A  large  amoimt  of  aoft  maieriEl 
is  Iberein  collected,  and  on  them  from  5  to  8  pale  blot  CCP  V* 
laid. 
The  wheatear  hai  a  very  wide  ranee  ihroi^hoiil  the  Old  WaiU. 
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vitlKMit  ever  havings  been  observed  in  Kamchatka.  Japan  or  China, 
though  it  is  a  summer  resident  in  the  Tchuktcbi  peninsula.  Hence 
it  would  seem  as  though  its  annual  flights  across  Bering's  Strait 
must  be  in  connexion  with  a  mi^tory  movement  that  passes  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  Stanovoi  range  of  mountains. 

Many  species  more  or  leas  allied  to  the  wheatear  have  been  de- 
icribed.  ScMne  eight  are  included  in  the  European  fauna;  but  the 
majority  are  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Several  of  tnem  are  birds  of  the 
desert:  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  most  of  these 
exhibit  the  aand-colourea  tints  so  commonly  found  in  animals  of  like 
habitat,  a  few  assume  a  black  plumage,  which,  as  explained  by 
H.  B.  Tristram,  is  equally  protective,  since  it  assimilates  them  to 
the  deep  shadows  cast  bv  projecting  stones  and  other  inequalities 
of  the  surface. 

Amongst  genera  closely  allied  to  Saxicola  are  PraHncoia,  which 
comprises  amongothers  two  well-known  British  birds,  the  stonechat 
and  whinchat,  F,  ntbiccia  and  P.  rubdra,  the  latter  a  summer- 
migrant,  while  the  former  b  resident  as  a  species,  and  the  black 
heaid.  fixldy  breast,  and  white  collar  and  wing-spot  of  the  cock 
render  him  a  conspicuous  obiect  on  almost  every  f  une-grown  com- 
mon or  heath  in  the  British  Islands,  as  he  sits  on  a  projecting  twig 
or  flits  from  bush  to  bush.  This  bird  has  a  wide  ranp^e  in  Europe, 
and  several  other  species,  more  or  less  resembling  it.  mhabit  South 
Africa,  Madagascar,  Reunion  and  Asia,  from  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Japan.  The  whinchat,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  more  affects  enclosed  lands,  and  with  a  wide  range « has  no 
very  near  ally.  The  wheatear  and  its  allies  belong  to  the  sub-family 
Turdmat  of  the  thrushes  (fl.s.).  (A.  N.) 

WHBATUY.  FRAHCIS  (1747^x801),  English  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  2747  at  Wild  Court,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  He  studied  at  Shipley's  drawing-school  and 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  won  several  prizes  from  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  VauzhaU,  and  aided 
Mortimer  In  painting  a  ceOing  for  Lord  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hall  (Hertfordshire).  In  youth  his  life  was  irregular  and  dis- 
sipated. He  eloped  to  Ireland  with  the  wife  of  Gresse,  a  brother 
artist,  and  established  himself  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter, 
executing,  among  other  works,  an  interior  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  His  scene  from  the  London  Riots  of  1780  was  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Heath.  He  painted  several  subjects  for 
Boydell*s  Shakespeare  Gallery,  designed  illustrations  to  Bell's 
edition  of  the  poets,  and  practised  to  some  small  extent  as  an 
etcher  and  mezzotint-engraver.  It  is,  however,  as  a  painter,  in 
both  ofl  and  water-colour,  of  landscapes  and  rxistic  subjects 
that  Wheatky  is  best  remembered.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  an  academician  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  on  the  38th  of  June  x8oi.  His  wife, 
afterwards  Mn  Pope,  was  known  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and 
portraits.  

WHEATOM,  HERRT  (1785-1848),  American  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  S7th 
of  November  1785.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univeraity  in  1802, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and,  after  two  yean'  study 
abroad,  practised  law  at  Providence  (1807-181  a)  and  at  New  York 
City  (x8x»-x8a7).  He  was  a  justice  of  the  Marine  Coutt  of  the 
dty  <^  New  York  from  x8x5  to  18x9,  and  reporter  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  x8x6  to  1837,  aiding  in  X825  in  the 
revision  ol  the  laws  of  New  York.  His  diplomatic  career  began 
in  1827,  with  an  appointment  to  Dexmiark  as  charg6  d'affaires, 
foOowtd  by  that  of  minister  to  Prussia,  1837  to  X846.  During 
this  period  be  had  published  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  MarUime 
Ccpimes  (xSxs);  twelve  volumes  of  Supreme  Court  Reports,  and 
a  Digest;  a  great  number  of  historical  articles,  and  some  collected 
works;  Elauents  of  International  Law  (X836),  his  most  im- 
portant work,  of  which  a  6th  edition  with  memoir  was  prepared 
by  W.  B.  Lawrence  and  an  eighth  by  R.  H.  Dana  {q.v.) ;  Histoire 
in  Propis  du  Droit  des  Gens  en  Europe,  written  in  1838  for  a 
prize  offoed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  and  translated  in  1845  ^V  William  B.  Lawrence  as  A 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and  America;  and  the 
JSsgJU  of  Visitation  and  Search  (1843).  The  History  took  rank  at 
once  as  one  of  the  leading  works  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Wheaton's  general  theory  is  that  international  law 
consists  of  "  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing 
among  independent  nations,  with  such  definitions  and  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  established  by  general  consent."  In  i  846  Wheaton 


was  requested  to  resign  by  the  new  president,  Polk,  who  needed 
his  place  for  another  appointment.  The  request  provoked  general 
condemnation;  but  Wbeaton  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  Sutes.  He  was  called  at  once  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  lecturer  on  international  law;  but  he  died  at  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  on  the  xxth  of  March  X848. 

WHEATSTONE.  SIR  CHARLES  (X803-X875),  EngUsh  physicist 
and  the  practical  founder  of  modern  tel^raphy,  was  bom  at 
Gloucester  in  February  1802,  his  father  bdng  a  music-seller  in 
that  dty.  In  x8o6  the  family  removed  to  London.  Wheatstone's 
education  was  carried  on  in  several  private  schools,  at  which 
he  apptan  to  have  diq)layed  no  remarkable  attainments,  bdng 
mauoJy  characterized  by  a  morbid  shyness  and  sensitiveness  that 
prevented  him  from  making  friends.  About  x8x6  he  was  sent 
to  his  uncle,  a  musical  instrument  maker  in  the  Strand,  to  learn 
the  trade;  but  with  his  father's  countenance  he  spent  more  time 
in  reading  books  of  all  kinds  than  at  work.  For  some  years  he 
continued  making  experiments  in  acoustics,  following  out  his  own 
ideas  and  devising  many  beautiful  and  ingenious  arrangements. 
Of  these  the  "  acoucryptophone  "  was  one  of  the  most  elegant— 
a  light  box,  shaped  like  an  andent  lyre  and  suspended  by  a 
metallic  wire  from  a  piano  in  the  room  above.  When  the  in- 
strument was  played,  the  vibrations  were  transmitted  silently, 
and  became  audible  in  the  lyre,  which  thus  appeared  to  play  of 
itself.  On  the  death  of  his  unde  in  X823  Wheatstone  and  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  btisiness;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  it,  and  he  virtually  retired  after  ux 
years,  devoting  hixnself  to  experimental  research,  at  first  chiefly 
with  regard  to  sound.  Although  he  occasionally  read  a  paper  to 
sdentific  sodcties  when  a  young  man,  he  never  could  become 
a  lecturer  on  account  of  his  shyness.  Hence  many  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  first  described  by  Faraday  in  his  Friday 
evening  discourses  at  the  Royal  Ixistitution.  By  1834  his 
originality  and  resource  in  experiment  were  fully  recognized, 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  at 
King's  College,  London,  in  that  year.  This  appointment  was 
inaugurated  by  two  events, — a  course  of  dght  lectures  on  sound, 
which  proved  no  success  and  was  not  repeated,  and  the  deter- 
mination by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  of  the  speed  of  electric 
discharge  in  conductors,  a  piece  of  work  leading  to  enormously 
important  results.  The  great  vdodty  of  electrical  transmission 
suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it  for  sending  messages; 
and,  after  many  experiments  and  the  practical  advice  and 
business-like  co-operation  of  William  Fothergill  Cooke  (x8o6- 
1879),  a  patent  for  an  electric  tdegraph  was  taken  out  in  their 
joint  names  in  1837.  Wheatstone's  early  training  in  making 
musical  instruments  now  bore  rich  fruit  in  the  continuous 
designing  of  new  instruments  and  pieces  of  mechanism.  His  life 
was  uneventful  except  in  so  far  as  the  variety  of  his  work  lent  it 
colour.  He  beaune  a  fellow  of  the  Ro3ral  Society  in  1837;  in 
1847  he  married;  and  in  x868,  after  the  completion  of  his  master- 
piece, the  automatic  tdegraph,  he  was  knighted.  While  in  Paris 
perfecting  a  recdving  instrument  for  submarine  cables.  Sir 
(HiiurleB  Wheatstone  caught  cold,  and  died  on  the  X9th  of  October 

1875. 

wheatstone's  phyrical  investigations  are  described  in  more  than 
thirty-six  papers  in  various  sdentific  journals,  the  more  important 
being  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Comptes  rendus  and  the  British  Association  Reports, 
They  naturally  oivide  themsdves  into  researdies  on  sound,  light 
and  electridty,  but  extend  into  other  branches  of  physics  as  well. 
But  hu  best  work  by  far  was  in  the  invention  of  complkated  and 
delicate  mechanism  for  various  purposes,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  employed  a  staff  of  workmen  trained  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence.  For  his  insight  into  mechanism  ftnd  his  power  over 
it  he  was  unequalled,  except  perhaps  by  Charies  Babbaffe.  A  crypto- 
graphic machine,  which  chanffcdtnedpher  automatically  and  pnnted 
a  message,  entirely  unintdligible  until  transUted  by  a  duplicate 
instrument,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this.  Crypto- 
graphy had  a  great  fascination  for  Wheatstone;  he  studied  it  deeply 
at  one  rime,  and  deciphered  many  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
which  had  defied  all  other  interpreters.  In  acoustics  his  principal 
work  was  a  research  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through  solids,  the 
explanation  of  Chladni's  figures  of  vibrating  solids^  various  investiga- 
tions of  the  prindples  of  acoustics  and  the  mechanism  of  hearing,  and 
the  invention  of  new  muncal  instruments,  e.g.  the  concertina  (g.t.). 
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nted  in  cufVH  of  tight.   In  light  then  uc  ■  iccIh  ol 
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"  Tbe  Pramatic  DccompositioB  (rf  Electrical  Li(ht,"lie  provrd  Ibat 
■parka  fnifii  diSennI  mctali  give  dlitindive  qxctn.  >hicb  aHon"-* 
a  ready  meaiu  nl  diicriminaling  belireen  them.    But  it  u  by 
electiical  irorlc  thai  WfaealUooe  b  ben  nmonbend.    He  not  o 
guided  the  growth  at  •cientlfic  ulepaphv  on  land  wiiei,  but  made 
siljed  Fiperimrnti  with  nibmanne  cabka,  foiweinfftbe  practi._ 
l^Uy  o(  this  meaniof  communication  at  early  u  1^40.    He  deviled 

the  '■  A,  B,  C  "  leLegrapb  iutramenl,  Itie  automatic  n ' 

by  which  mewm  may  be  lent  at  tbe  ntfl  of  500  wordi 
printing  telegnph  recdvcrv  of  vanow  formi,  dectricat  chroDoacopei, 
and  many  ionni  of  ekctncal  Rcofdinff  anianlui, — anongK  otnm 
IwD  Hli  of  Eegiiterin  meteorofoficai  iulnimenta,  of  whidi  tbe 
earlier,  deicribed  in  IS<p,  waa  aflervardi  developed  by  Father  A. 
Secchi  and  Fp  van  Rywclbeifbe,  but  the  later,  put  fonnid  in  Jft67, 
included  metallic  thennometen  and  waa  leu  luccenf  uL 

Wheaiiinne'i  .Sci^Oi'  Fofvn  were  collected  and  puMlibed  by  the 
Physical  Society  of  London  in  iSto-  Biographical  noticta  oThinr 
will  be  found  in  big  Proe.  InH.  C.Z.,  ilvii.  iBj.  and  Pm.  Raj. 
Sot.,  xxiVp  Kvi.  For  hia  conncAiou  with  the  growth  of  tete- 
graphy,  lec  tiaimt.  xj,  510,  aud  ^i.  30  iq. 

WHEATSTONE'S  BRIIXIB,  an  elcclrlctl  imlnimeM  nbich 
coniiili  of  ail  conductora,  joining  four  poinli,  ol  luch  a  charicl« 
thai  when  an  elecironiotive  force  is  applied  ip  one  branch  ihe 
abience  ol  a  cuirent  in  another  branch  (called  the  conjugate 
branch)  eatabllshci  a  rebtioix  between  the  re^taricc  of  the  four 
others  by  which  we  can  determine  the  value  of  (he  resistance  io 
one  of  these,  that  of  the  others  being  assumed  to  be  known. 
This  arrangement  was  not  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheautone— 
although  it  bears  his  name  and  is  commonly  attributed  Co  him, 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  some  of  his  electrical  researches — 
hut  by  S.  H.  Chrisli     '      "     ' 


ceforiningi.  . 
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when  A  ii  >  complcl  nprei^a. 
P,  Q,  R,  5,  C,  and  B,  which  d<»  not 
i-o,  P  :Q-R  iSand  the  value  of  Rca 
P.  Q  and  3. 
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are  mounted  upon  an  ebomte  slab  that  forms  the  lid  of  the  bia 
Tbebloclcaare  bored  out  with  a  hole  panly  in  one  bloch  and  partly 
in  the  other  (lee  fig.  s)  lo  that  they  can  be  gonDecled  by  accvmrly 
fitting  conicU  pluga.  When  the  blocka  an  iniemnBectcd  by  tk 
pluga  all  the  coila  an  durt-eircuited;  but  if  ibc  plug  or  plup  an 
uken  out,  then  a  cunent  flowinc  from  ooe  end  ol  the  sain  to  tkt 
othcriicampeiledtapaaathroutntheeoneipoiKlinccoih.  lainxi 
wilh  thli  let  of  coili  Is  another  lel.S,  which  lonna  a  meuniac  arM. 
the  tniHtwrt  of  winch  an  genenliy  I,  a,  3. 4, 10,  M,  30,40.  ion.  mi. 
30a.  400,  1000,  lODO,  jooo,  4000  ohms.  The  junction  beTmn  oA 
pair  of  coils  is  connmcd  ai  above  deacrfbed  to  a  block,  the  blocb 
being  interconnected  by  plugs  all  of  which  are  made  intexThaivaUa 
Another  [arm  of  Wheatslane'i  DiidgT,  shown  in  fSf.  1,  ■  UDn 
ai  tbe  iial  paltem.  Ten  biasa  blocks  are  anaiiEcd  oanM  is  it 
around  another  brass  block,  sod  by  m^ins  of  a  iJug  which  its  lart 
holes  bored  paitly  out  of  ttiE  common  block  and  partly  ovr  iJ  the 
■urrounding  blocks,  any  one  r''"--  '-" ' '-■' 
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magnitude  of  each  coil  the  total 
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CHiiiviir  which  would  othswue  pmcnl  iiKlf. 

UK  d  ihc  MttihicMin  and  Hoddn  bridEc,  mid  toonplm  thr  mnhod 
lA  dilTcninial  compBuon  diK  u  C.  Cui?  Fixtn-.i  On  ■  beard  ii 
«rri:ictwd  t  uniform  nwullic  wirr  a  b,  goKr^lty  ut  pUxin^m  nlvcf. 
The  mds  of  ihu  win  m  connKled  to  cupper  blocu,  which  Ihem- 
iiHvsuiicDniHctedtoaiFrinorfDurmuuimcoili,  A,  B,«nd  P.  Q 
(£[.4).  A  Hud  B  (n  the  coili  to  be  cdmpaml,  P  uod  Q  arc  two  DthiT 
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brmaaeylinder  (hg.  5^.  Thia  ia  aoLdered  to  two  thick  terminal  rodi of 
copper,  and  (be  ooU  la  eodoaed  in  a  water-tight  braia  cylinder  to  that 
it  can  be  placed  in  water^  or  preienbly  in  paraSp  oil.  and  brDUflht  to 
any  Tequijed  Temperature.  In  the  fonn  of  atandard  ooil  recom- 
mended by  the  Beilin  Reichianitalt  the  coil  ia  immened  in  an 
inaulating  tnl  which  ia  kepi  stirred  by  mcani  of  a  tmall  ekctric 
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, Elidrieiru.  40.  p.  300,  1S07).    1 

ilicatloBa  of  the  WhalKone'iliridRe  will  be 
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!kE.Smilh,"OnMtlhod>o(KiKhPredH>nlotIh 

of  Rc^atancta."  Appendix  (o  (he  Rrnort  of  the  Britia 

CoouniKeeon  Elccliical  Slaodarda.  6r>lujl>  ^usciaUD 

Keporl  (York.  tqa6).  or  the  Etuuiatn,  jt.  p.  076  (iwfi):  C-  \ 
n^_j.i\    "  T}.J^....»  r*ji-  ...J  Coiaparaorii,'  Briluk  Asaocw 
EUcincian.  S7,  p.  955  ([907],  an 


'H  Rtpftfl  (Leicutcr."  1907)-  or  the  £ 
.  p,  HI  floor);  J.  A.  Flcmhia,  "  A 
impiriog  Sundard  Coil>r^;>UI. 


Mat.  (Fcbi 


Standaid  of  Electrical  Retittanci."  Pkil.  ilat-  (January 
V*aMirt«(  ItstrnmrtUa  (IQ03I: 


WHEEL  (O.  Eng.  krM,  ktntnU,  Ac,  cognate  with  led.  Igit, 
D*D.  kini,  6'f.;  Ihc  lodo-European  root  11  leeo  in  Sanikrit 
dKkrS,  Gr.  (tiksi,  drde,  whrnce  "  cycle  "),  a  dicular  fiame 
or  toltd  disk  revolving  on  as  utt,  of  which  tbe  fanclion  la  lo 
transmit  or  lo  modify  molion.  For  the  medunicd  itttibula  and 
power  of  Ihe  wheel  and  for  lie  modification  of  the  lever,-  known 
as  the  "  wheel  and  axis,"  and  of  the  mechuicil  po*«n,  lee 
MECaamcs.  Tlie  raosl  familiar  type  of  the  wheel  is  of  ootirae 
that  used  [n  every  type  of  vehicle,  but  it  forma  an  euenlial  ptrt 
of  near]/  every  kind  of  mechaniim  or  machinery.  Vehicular 
whecb  in  the  earlieil  timea  were  circular  diiki  either  cut  out  of 
■olid  piece!  of  wood,  or  formed  of  separate  planki  of  wood  faatened 
together  and  then  cut  inlo  1  dicular  ahape.  Such  may  ba  tiiU 
leen  in  uie  tmonf  primitive  peoplei  to-day,  eqiedalty  where  the 
tncki,  if  any  odd,  are  of  the  (ougbett  description,  and  tiavelling 
b  heavy.  The  otdinary  wheel  tontiilt  of  the  nave  (O.  Eng. 
h/ii,  cf .  Ger.  Hebt,  allied  with  "  uvd  "),  the  central  poition  of 
buh.  through  which  the  atlepaisa,  the  (poku,  the  radial  ban 
iniened  in  the  nave  and  reaching  lo  the  peripheral  rim,  the 
felloe  or  felly  (O.  Eng.  /cffi,  Ger-  Fdt/i,  property  thM  whicb 
filled  together,  TeuL  fdkan,  to  fit  together).  Fn>m  the  monu- 
mentlwcacethat  the  andent  Egyptian  and  AHyrianchariota  bad 
mually  lii  tpokeij  the  Greek  and  Roman  wheels  from  four  lo 
eigbl.  (Sec  funhtr  CAXium  and  CHuam;  also  Tm:  and 
artidea  OD  Bicvcui  TucycLZ;  and   Motok  Vehicieb.) 

VKBBL,  BRBAXUra  OH  THE.  a  form  of  torture  and  executiOD 
fonieily  In  use,  eapedally  m  Fnnce  and  GermaDy,  It  is  said  lo 
have  been  &nt  used  in  the  latter  country,  where  the  victim  was 
placed  on  1  laut-whccl  and  his  limbi  strelcbcd  out  along  the 
spokes,  Tbe  wbed  was  made  to  slowly  revolve,  and  the  man's 
bones  broken  with  blows  of  an  inm  bar.  Sometimes  it  w» 
mercifully  ordered  that  tbe  eitcutiaiier  should  strike  tbe  criminal 
on  chest  and  stomach,  blows  known  as  taut>  it  grtci,  wbicb  at 
once  ended  the  torture,  and  tn  France  be  n*  uwally  strangled 
after  tbe  second  or  third  blow.    A  wheel  was  not  always  used 
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In  some  countries  it  was  upon  a  frame  shaped  like  St  Andrew's 
Cross  that  the  sufferer  was  stretched.  The  punishment  was 
abolished  in  France  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  employed  in 
Germany  as  late  as  xSay.  A  murderer  was  broken  on  the  row 
or  wheel  at  Edinburgh  in  1604,  and  two  of  the  aftsaiwinft  of  the 
regent  Lennox  thus  su^ered  death. 

WHEELER,  JOSEPH  (1836-1906),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1836,  and  entered  the  United  States 
cavalry  from  West  Point  in  1859.  Within  two  years  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  Wheeler,  as  a  Southerner,  resigned  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service.  In  a  short  time  he  became  colonel  of  the 
19th  Alabama  Infantry,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  desultory 
operations  of  z86i  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  but  soon  afterwards  he  returned 
to  the  cavalry  arm  in  which  he  won  a  reputation  second  only 
to  Stuart's.  After  the  action  of  PerryviUe  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  in  January  1863  major-general  Thence- 
forward throughout  the  campaigns  of  Chickamauga,  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederate  army 
in  the  West,  and  when  Hood  embarked  upon  the  Tennessee 
expedition,  he  left  Wheeler's  cavalry  to  harass  Sherman's  army 
during  the  "  March  to  the  Sea."  In  the  closing  operations  of 
the  war,  having  now  the  rank  of  lieutenant-genoral,  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Joseph  Johnston's  weak  army  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  included  in  its  surrender.  After  this  he  became 
a  lawyer  and  a  cotton  planter  and  in  1882-83  and  X885-Z900  was 
a  representative  in  Congress.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  President  M'Kinley,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  weldixig  the  North  and  the  South,  commissioned  two 
ex-Confederate  generals— Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee— as  major- 
generals  of  United  States  volunteers,  and  in  this  capacity 
Wheeler  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  division  of 
Shafter's  army  in  Cuba.  He  commanded  in  the  actions  of 
Guasimas  and  San  Juan,  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Philippines 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  1900  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
retired.    General  Wheeler  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1906. 

WHEELER,  WILUAM  ALMOK  (X8X9-X887),  vice-president  of 
the  United  States  from  X877  to  x88x,  was  bom  at  Malone,  New 
York,  on  the  30th  of  June  x8x9.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Vermont  for  two  years  (1833-X835),  and  in  X845  ^^  admitted 
to  the  bar.  First  as  a  Whig,  and,then,  after  1856,  as  a  Republican, 
he  was  prominent  for  many  years  in  state  and  national  politics. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Assembly  in  1849-1850,  a  member 
and  president  pro  tempore  of  the  state  Senate  in  Z858-X859,  and 
a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  z86x-x863, 
and  again  from  1869  until  X877.  He  was  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  "  Wheeler  Compromise,"  by  which  the  difficulties  between 
contending  political  factions  in  Louisiana  were  adjusted  in 
X875.  Nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  Republicans  in 
1876  on  the  ticket  with  President  Hayes,  he  was  installed 
in  office  through  the  diecision  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  term  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  at 
Malone  on  the  4th  of  June  X887. 

WHEBUNO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Ohio  county, 
West  ^rginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  66  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (X890)  34i532;  (1900)  38,878,  of  whom  xo66  were  negroes, 
and  546X  were  fordgn-bom,  including  3x06  Germans  and  876 
Irish;  (X910,  censtis)  41,641.  Area,  3*2  sq.  m.  Wheeling  is 
served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvaida  and  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways,  by  the  belt  line  of  the  Wheeling 
Terminal  Company  and  by  intemrban  electric  lines.  Wheeling 
is  the  laxgest  city  in  West  Virginia,  and  commerdally  the  most 
important  place  on  the  Ohio  river  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati.  It  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land,  between 
the  river  and  steep  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  640  ft.  above 
tidewater.  Between  the  mainland  and  Wheeling  (formerly 
Zane's)  Island,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dty,  there  are  a  suspen* 
sion-bridge,  which  has  a  span  of  zoio  ft.,  aiid  a  steel  bridge, 
and  from  the  island  across  the  back  river  channel  there  are  two 
bridges  .to  the  Ohio  shore,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  island  to 


Bridgeport  on  which  the  Old  National  Road  crosaes  the  river, 
and  the  other  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Island  to  Maitm  s 
Ferry,  Ohio.  A  fifth  bridge  connects  Wheeling  with  Bdlaixe, 
Ohio.  Wheeling  has  a  public  library,  containing  23,261  vqIiubo 
in  1 909.  Near  dbe  dty  is  the  Mount  de  Chantal  Academy  (Roman 
Cathc^c)  for  girls,  and  in  Wheeling  is  Linsly  Institute,  a  secondary 
school  for  boys.  The  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  CustosB- 
House  and  Post-Office,  the  City  Hall,  a  High  School,  a  Y  Ji.CJL 
building  and  a  Scottish  Rite  CathedraL  In  the  dty  are  a  Cty 
Hospital  (private,  X890)  and  the  Wheeling  Hospital  (under  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  1853).  On  the  National  Road  there  b  a 
monument  to  Henry  Clay;  and  in  the  City  Hall  Square  is  a 
Soldiers'  Monument.  By  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  Ohio 
river  Wheeling  is  an  hnportant  shipping  and  distributing  centre, 
and  it  has  various  important  manufacturing  inteiesta.  Its  factory 
products  were  valued  in  1905  at  $23,297,475.  The  Chief  indostiy 
is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted,  which  in  1905  gave  empfey- 
ment  to  more  than  34%  of  the  dty's  wage-earoczs,'  and  yielded 
more  than  46%  of  the  total  value  of  its  products.  The  masu- 
facture  of  nails,  begun  here  in  1849,  was  for  many  yean  of  great 
importance.  Other  products  in  X90S  were  slaughtering  and  meat 
products,  $x,8x2,348;  malt  liquors,  $x,54x,x8s;  tobacco  aad 
cigars  (especially  stogies),  $i,x6x,594;  foundry  and  InadliB^ 
shop  products,  $709,376;  lumber  and  {Waning  mill  products, 
$685,86x;  pickles,  preserves  and  sauces,  $676^37;  ^bss, 
$508,145;  and  pottery.  Glass  was  first  manufactiured  facte 
in  x82x.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  surrounding  regioB, 
and  also  natural  gas,  which  is  much  used  as  fud  in  the  maau- 
facture  of  iron,  sted  and  glass. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  x 770  by  Coiond  Ebeuaer 
Zane  (x747-x^xx),  and  his  brothers,  Jonathan  (one  of  the 
founders  of  Zanesville,  Ohio)  and  Silas,  who  in  the  autunm  of 
that  year  made  their  way  to  this  point  from  thdr  home  in 
Virginia,  and  took  possession  of  claims  at  the  mouth  of  Wheefisg 
Crwk.  Other  settlers  came  soon  afterward,  and  in  x  774  a  strong 
stodcade  fort  was  erected  within  the  present  limits  of  Wheefisg 
—at  the  top  of  Main  Street  hill.  Until  X776  this  fort  was  called 
Fort  Fincastle  in  honour  of  Lord  Dunmore,  Viscount  FixKastk. 
governor  of  Virginia  from  X77X  to  X776.  After  1776  it  was  called 
Fort  Henry,  in  honour  of  Patrick  Henxy.  During  this  period  the 
Indians  were  hostile,  and  the  settlers  were  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  stockade.  On  the  xst  of  September  1777 
the  fort  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians  and  15  of  the 
whites  were  killed;  during  this  attack,  when  the  ammnnhioD 
of  the  defenders  had  failed,  Elizabeth  Zane  («.  1759-1847),  a 
sister  of  Ebeneser,  brought  qnder  fire  a  keg  of  powder  frna 
a  house  sixty  yards  from  the  fort.  In  September  X782  the  fort 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for  two  days  by  a  force  of  aboot 
40  British  regular  soldios  and  about  250  Indians.  The  lows 
was  laid  out  by  Coiond  Zane  in  X793,  ^f^  incorporated  in  1806, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1836.  It  was  designated  as  tlse 
capital  of  the  ''restored  government  of  Vix;ginia"  in  1861. 
after  the  secession  of  Virginia  at  the  begiiming  of  the  Gvil  War. 
and  was  the  capital  of  West  Virginia  from  X863  to  X869,  and  agaia 
from  1875  until  May  X885.  The  name  "  Wheeling  "  is  a  oorrop- 
tion  of  an  Indian  word,  of  uncertain  meaiiing,  sometimes  txass- 
lated  as  "  the  place  of  the  head." 

WHETHAMSTEDE,  JOHN  (d.  X465),  English  abbot,  was  a 
son  of  Hugh  Bostock,  and  was  bom  at  Wheathampstead  b 
Hertfordshire,  owing  his  name,  the  Latin  ionn  of  whkh  is 
PrumerUarius,  to  this  circumstance.  In  early  life  he  cntefed  Si 
Albans  Abbey  and  in  X420  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  this  bocse. 
In  X423  he  attended  a  council  at  Pavia,  but  in  England  his  tiice 
was  mainly  occupied  with  lawsuits,  several  of  which  be  carried  fax 
to  ddend  the  property  and  enforce  the  rights  of  the  abbey.  In 
X44a  he  resigned  his  post,  but  in  X45X,  on  the  death  of  hb  suc- 
cessor, John  Stoke,  he  became  abbot  for  the  second  time.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  January  X465,  and  his  tomb  may  stlD  be 
seen  in  the  abbey  church.  Whethamstede  was  an  eneigetic  aod 
successful  abbot.  He  greatly  improved  the  buildingi  at  St 
Albans,  which  suffered  somewhat  during  his  later  years  owing 
to  the  wars  of  the  roses;  he  also  did  some  buflding  at  GhMroestct 
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CoDcge,  Oxford,  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  helped  to  gather  to- 
gether Ms  famous  collection  of  books,  and  was  himsdf  a  writer, 
his  works  including  Cranarium  dt  wis  iUustrihu;  PaUarium 
poHorum;  and  Super  Vderium  in  Auguslinum  de  Anckona. 

Whetbamstede's  Chnnide^  or  the  Rtiistrum  ahbatiae  Johannis 
WkethamsUtU,  ib  a  register  compiled  soon  after  the  abbot's  death, 
which  tells  the  events  of  his  second  abbacy.  It  has  been  edited  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  and  is  In  vol.  L  of  the  Registra  quorundam  ahbtUum 
monasUrii  S.  Albani  (London,  1873).  The  events  of  his  first  abbacy 
are  narrattti  in  the  Annaks  monasterii  S.  Albani  of  John  Amundes- 
kam.  also  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (London,  1870-1871). 

WHBTSTOHB,  OBOROB  (i544?-x  587^)1  English  dramatist 
and  author,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Whetstone  (d.  1557). 
A  member  of  a  wealthy  family  that  owned  the  manor  of 
Walcot  at  Bemack,  near  Stamford,  he  appears  to  have  inherited 
a  snoall  patrimony  which  he  speedily  diissipated,  and  he  com- 
plains bitteriy  of  the  failure  of  a  lawsuit  to  recover  an  inheritance 
of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  In  1572  he  joined  an 
English  regiment  on  active  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
he  met  George  Gascoigne  and  Thomas  Churchyard.  Gascoigne 
was  his  guest  near  Stamford  when  he  died  in  x  577,  and  Whetstone 
commemorated  his  friend  in  a  long  elegy.  His  first  volume,  the 
Rocke  0/  Regarde  (1576),  consist^  of  tales  in  prose  and  verse 
adapted  from  the  Italian,  and  in  1578  he  published  The  righi 
excelleni  and  famous  Historye  of  Promos  and  Cassandra^  a  play  in 
two  parts,  drawn  from  the  eighty-fifth  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio's 
Hecotomitki.  To  this  he  wrote  an  interesting  preface  addressed 
to  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  with  whom  he 
claimed  kinship,  in  which  he  criticizes  the  contemporary  drama. 
In  1582  he  published  his  ^eptameron  of  CiviU  Discourses ^  a 
collection  of  tales  which  includes  The  Rare  Historie  of  Promos 
and  Cassandra.  From  this  prose  version  apparently  Shakespeare 
drew  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure^  though  he  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  story  in  its  earlier  dramatic  form.  Whetstone 
accompanied  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  his  expedition  in  1578- 
1 S79,  and  the  next  year  found  him  in  Italy.  The  Puritan  spirit 
was  now  abroad  in  England,  and  Whetstone  followed  its  dictates 
in  his  prose  tract  A  Mir  our  for  Mageslrales  (1584),  which  in  a 
second  edition  was  called  A  Touchstone  for  the  Time.  Whetstone 
did  not  abuse  the  stage  as  some  Puritan  writers  did,  but  he 
objected  to  the  performance  of  plays  on  Sundays.  In  1585  he 
returned  to  the  army  in  Holland,  aftd  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Zutphen.  His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  military 
anecdotes  entitled  The  HonouraHe  Reputation  of  a  Souldier 
(1585);  a  political  tract,  the  English  Myrror  (i$86),  numerous 
degirs  on  distinguished  persons,  and  The  Censure  of  a  LoyaU 
Si^ed  (1587).  No  information  about  Whetstone  is  available 
after  the  publication  of  this  last  book,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

WHEWBUU  WILUAM  (1794-1866),  Britbh  phflosopher  and 
historian  of  science,  was  bom  on  the  34th  of  May  1794  at  Lan- 
caster. His  father,  a-  carpenter,  wished  him  to  follow  his  trade, 
but  his  success  in  mathematics  at  Lancaster  and  Heversham 
grammar-schools  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  an  exhibition  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge  (18x2).  He  was  second  wrangler. in  x8i6, 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and,  in  1841,  succeeded 
Dr  Wordsworth  as  master.  He  was  professor  of  mineralogy  from 
1S28  to  1832,  and  of  moral  philosophy  (then  called  "moral 
theok>gy  and  casuistical  divinity  *')  from  X838  to  X855.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  Inlarch  1866  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from 
his  hone. 

Whewdl  was  prominent  not  only  in  scientific  research  and 
philosophy,  but  also  in  university  and  college  administration. 
His  first  work.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics  (1819), 
co-operated  with  those  of  Peacock  and  Herschel  in  reforming  the 
Cambridge  method  of  mathematical  teaching;  to  him  in  large 
measure  was  due  the  recognition  of  the  moral  and  natural 
sciences  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Cambridge  curriculum  (1850). 
In  general,  however,  especially  in  later  years,  he  opposed  reform: 
he  defended  the  tutorial  system,  and  in  a  controversy  with 
Thiriwall  (1834)  opposed  the  admission  of  Dissenters;  he 
tq^ield  the  derical  fellowship  system,  the  privileged  class  of 


"  feUow-commoners,"  and  the  authority  of  heads  of  colleges  in 
university  affairs.  He  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  University 
Commission  (1850),  and  wrote  two  painphlets  (Remarks)  against 
the  reform  of  the  imiversity  (x8ss).  He  advocated  as  the  true 
rdorm,  against  the  scheme  of  entrusting  elections  to  the  members 
of  the  senate,  the  use  of  college  fundi  and  the  subvention  of 
scientific  and  professorial  work. 

In  1826  and  1828,  Whewell  was  engaged*  with  Alxy  in  con- 
ducting experiments  in  Dolcoath  mine,  (Cornwall,  in  order  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth;  Their  united  labours  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Whewell  did  little  more  in  the  way  of  ex- 
perimental science.  He  was  the  author,  however,  of  an  Essay  on 
Mineralagical  Classification,  published  in  1828,  and  contributed 
various  memoirs  on  the  tides  to  the  Pkilosophiad  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  between  1833  and  x85a  But  it  is  on  his 
History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  that  his  daim  to  an 
enduring  reputation  mainly  rests.  The  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  f  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  appeared  originaUy 
in  X837.  Whewell's  wide,  if  superficial,  acquaintance  with  various 
branches  of  sdence  enabled  him  to  write  a  comprehensive 
account  of  their  development,  which  is  still  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  his  own  opinion,  the  History  was  to  be  regardeid  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (1840).  The 
latter  treatise*  analyses  the  method  exemplified  in  the  formation 
of  ideas,  in  the  new  inductions  of  sdence,  and  in  the  applications 
and  systematization  of  these  inductions,  all  exhibit«i  by  the 
History  in  the  process  of  devdopment. 

In  the  Philosophy,  Whewdl  endeavours  to  follow  Bacon's  plan  for 
discovoy  of  an  dfectual  art  of  discovery.  He  examines  ideas 
(" explication  of  conceptions ")  and  by  the  "colligation  of  facts 
endeavours  to  unite  these  ideas  to  the  facts  and  so  construct  science. 
But  no  art  of  discovery,  such  as  Bacon  anticipated,  follows,  for 
"  invention,  sagadty,  genius  "  are  needed  at  each  step.  He  analyses 
induction  into  three  steps  t—(i)  the  selection  of  the  (fundamental) 
idea,  such  as  space,  number,  cause  or  likeness;  (2)  the  formation  of 
the  conception,  or  more  special  modification  Of  those  ideas,  as  a 
drcle,  a  uniform  force,  &c;  and  (3)  the  determination  of  magni- 
tudes. Upon  these  follow  special  methods  of  induction  applicable  to 
quantity,  viz.,  the  method  of  curves,  the  method  of  means,  the 
method  of  least  squares  and  the  method  of  residues,  and  special 
methods  depending  on  resemblance  (to  which  the  transition  is  made 
through  the  law  oiconttnuity),  viz.  the  method  oi  gradation  and  the 
method  of  natural  classification. 

Here,  as  in  his  ethical  doctrine  (see  Ethics),  Whewell  was  moved 
by  opposition  to  contemporary  Englisherapincism.  Following  Kant, 
he  asserted  against  J.  S.  Mill  the  a  priori  nature  of  necessary  truth, 
and  by  his  rules  for  the  construction  of  conceptions  he  dispensed  with 
the  inductive  methods  of  Mill. 

Between  183^  and  1861  Whewell  was  the  author  of  various  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  morals  and  politics,  the  chief  of  which,  Elements 
of  Morality,  induding  Polity,  was  published  in  1845.  The  peculiarity 
of, this  *work-^written.  of  course,  from  what  is  Known  as  the  in< 
tuitional point  of  view — is  its  fivdold  division  of  the  springs  of  action 
and  of  their  objects,  of  the  primary  and  universal  rights  of  man 
(personal  security,  property,  contract,  family  rights  and  govern- 
ment), and  of  the  cardinal  virtues  (benevolence,  justice,  truth,  purity 
and  order).  Among  Whewell's  other  works — too  numerous  to 
mention — reference  must  be  made  to  writing  popular  in  their  day, 
such  as  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astronomy  (1833),  ^'^^  ^^  essay. 
Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  (185A).  in  which  he  argued  against  the  pro- 
bability of  planetary  life,  and  also  to  the  Platonic  Dialogues  hr  English 
Readers  ( 1 850-1 86 1) ,  to  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  MoralFkilosophy 
in  England  (1852),  to  the  essay,  Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  General, 
with  particidar  referenu  to  the  Leading  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1845),  to  the  important  edition  and  abridged  translation 
of  Grotius,  Deiure  bdli  et  pacis  (1853),  and  to  the  edition  of  the 
Mathematical  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow  (i860). 

Full  bibliographical  details  are  given  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  W. 
Whewell:  an- Account  of  his  Writings  (2  vols.,  1876).  See  also  Life 
of  W,  WheweU,by  Mrs  Suir  Douglas  (1881). 

WHICHCOTE  (or  WmrcHCOTz),  BENJAMIN  (X609-X683), 
English  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Whichcote  Hall, 
Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  fellow  in  1633.  He  was  ordained  in 
X636,  and  appointed  shortly  afterwards  (o  be  Sunday  afternoon 

*  Afterwaids  broken  up  into  three  parts  published  separately:  (1) 
,the  History  of  Scientific  Ideas  (1858).  substantially  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Philosophy;  (2)  the  Novum  organum  renovatum 
(1858),  containing  the  second  part  of  the  same  work,  but  without  the 
historical  review  of  opinions,  which  was  issued  with  large  additions  as 
(3)  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery  (i860). 
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lecturer  at  Trinity  Church)  Cambridge.  In  1643  he  received  the 
rectory  of  North  Cadbury,  Somerset,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  place 
of  Samuel  CoUins  who  was  ejected.  On  resigning  North  Cadbury 
in  1649  he  became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1650 
he  was  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  University.  Cromwell  in 
1655  consulted  him  upon  the  question  of  extending  tolerance 
to  the  Jews.  His  Puritan  views  lost  him  the  provostship  of 
King's  College  at  the  Restoration  of  x66o,  but  on  complying 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
St  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  London.  In  x668  he  became  vicar  of 
St  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
important  school  oif  Cambridge  Platonists.  His  works,  chiefly 
theological  treatises  and  sermonsi  were  all  published  posthum- 
ously.  He  died  in  May  1683. 

See  John  Tulloch,  Ratumal  Thedoty,  U.  59-84  (1874) ;  and  Masters 
in  English  Theology,  edited  by  A.  Barry  (1877). 

WHICKHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Chester-le-Strect 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  4  m.  S.W. .of 
Newcastle-upon>Tyne,  near  the  river  Derwent.  Pop.  (1901) 
ia,85a.  There  is  a  station  (Swalwell)  on  a  branch  of  the  North- 
Eastem  railway.  The  church  of  St  Mary  has  Norman  and 
Transitional  portions,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  mansion 
of  Gibside,  of  the  X7th  century.  The  demesne  borders  the  Der- 
went, and  is  of  great  beauty,  part  being  laid  out  in  formal 
gardens  and  strai^t  avenues.  It  contains  a  lofty  Doric  column 
and  a  detached  chapel  and  banqueting  hall,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  picturesque  fragments  of  the  monastic  chapel  of  Friarside, 
and  of  the  manor  house  of  HoUinside.  Whicidiam  is  one  of 
the  centres  of  a  coal-mining  district,  the  mines  employing  the 
majority  of  the  industrial  population;  but  there  are  also  iron, 
steel,  and  chemical  works. 

WHIG  AND  TORY,  the  names  associated  with  two  opposing 
political  parties  in  England.  The  origin  of  "  Whig  "  has  been 
much  controverted;  it  has  been  associated  with  the  Scots  for 
"  whey,"  as  implying  a  taunt  against  the  "  sour-milk  "  faces  of 
the  western  Lowlanders;  another  theory  is  that  it  represented 
the  initials  of  the  Scots  Covenanters*  motto, "  We  hope  in  God  "; 
another  derives  it  from  the  Scots  word  "  whiggam,"  used  by 
peasants  in  driving  their  horses.  It  was,  however,  a  form  of  the 
Scots  Gaelic  term  used  to  describe  cattle  and  horse  thieves,  and 
transferred  to  the  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  Scot- 
land. "  Tory  "  is  derived  from  the  Irish  Tar  a  Ri,  "  Come,  oh 
kingi "  associated  with  the  creed  of  the  Irish  native  levies  enlisted 
in  the  civil  wars  on  behalf  of  the  loyalist  cause;  the  outlaws  who 
fought  for  James  in  Ireland  after  the  revolution  were  similarly 
nicknamed  Rapparees  or  Tories. 

Parliamentary  parties,  as  such,  came  into  existence  in  England 
as  soon  as  parliament  achieved  or  aimed  at  predominance  in  the 
state.  In  1641 ,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
they  were  divided  on  the  question  of  church  reform,  passing, 
as  soon  as  political  questions  were  involved,  into  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cavaliers  in  1642  and 
1643  the  Houses  were  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war 
party,  and  these  in  1643  ^ook  the  shape  of  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  After  the  Restoration  there  was  a  country 
party  and  a  court  party,  and  to.these  the  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  applied  in  1679,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  which 
preceded  the  meeting  of  the  first  short  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
The  words  were  nicknames  given  by  the  opponents  of  each  party. 
To  call  a  man  a  Whig  was  to  compare  him  with  the  Presbyterian 
rebels  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  To  call  a  man  a  Tory  was  to 
compare  him  with  the  Papist  outlaws  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  at 
this  time  the  Whigs  were  maintainers  of  parliamentary  power 
over  the  crown  and  of  toleration  for  Dissenters,  the  Tories 
maintainers  of  the  hereditary  indefeasible  rights  of  the  wearer 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  refusal  of  toleration  to  Dissenters.  The 
relation  between  the  parties  was  further  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
the  heir  to  the  crown  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  claim  to 
succeed  was  defended  by  the  Tories  and  assailed  by  the  Whigs. 

The  persistency  of  the  names  of  the  two  parties  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  estential  unmeaningness.     As  new  questions 


arose,  the  names  of  the  old  parties  were  retained,  thoa^  tbe 
objects  of  contention  were  no  longer  the  same.  Tbe  RevolntiBa 
of  x688-^  made  it  impoanble  for  the  Tories  to  retain  tkrir 
old  attitude  of  attachment  to  the  hereditary  right  of  the  occvpaai 
of  the  throne,  with  the  exception  of  the  extieme  wing  of  the 
party,  which  remained  Jacobite.  They  still,  however,  contioiied, 
thous^  accepting  the  Toleration  Act,  to  oppose  tbe  offering  of 
further  favours  to  Dissenters.  In  Anne's  reign,  after  the  «ar 
with  France  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  they  supported  a  peace 
policy,  whilst  the  Whigs  advocated  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
On  the  whole,  during  the  last  years  of  the  x  7th  and  the  first  jeaa 
of  the  x8th  century  the  Whigs  may  be  regarded  as  the  party 
of  the  great  landowners,  and  of  the  merchants  and  tradesacs, 
the  Tories  as  the  party  of  the  smaller  landowners  and  tbe  ooontxy 
clergy.  The  Whigs  established,  through  their  bold  upon  tk 
boroughs  under  the  influence  of  the  great  landownets,  a  km 
government,  which  could  keep  in  check,  and  at  last  practicafljr 
set  aside,  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  Tories,  dtstrustiag  Uk 
authority  of  the'  ministerial  government,  and  fearing  a  uew 
despotism  based  on  parliamentary  corruption,  became,  especiaOy 
after  Bolingbroke's  return  from  exile,  almost  dcoMDcratJc  b 
their  views  and  in  their  demands  for  the  ptuification  of  the 
existing  system. 

With  the  acces^on  of  George  IIL  Toryism  took  a  new  fono. 
The  struggle  about  the  Dissenters  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  king  was  accepted  as  a  leader  in  carrying  on  the  attaci 
against  the  power  of  the  great  Whig  families.  The  attack  was  tbe 
easier  because  the  Whig  families  had  split  into  factioos.  For 
some  time  the  dividing  One  between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  this: 
the  Tories  asserted  that  the  king*  had  a  rig^t  to  choose  kis 
ministers  and  control  their  policy,  subject  to  the  neeemtj  d 
securing  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  the  Whigs 
thought  that  the  choice  should  lie  with  leading  membeis  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  king  should  have  no  oontroDing  power. 
The  Whig  view  appears  to  resemble  that  subsequently  anfepted. 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  i8ih  century  the  cormptioa  whic^ 
prevailed  rendered  the  analogy  worthless,  and  the  real  confix 
was  between  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown  and  tbe  infloeace 
of  a  clique  of  great  landowners  resting  on  their  p^****^^  of 
electoral  power  through  the  rotten  boroughs.  In  1770  tbe  kog 
had  his  way  and  established  Lord  NorUx  at  tbe  treasuy  as 
his  nominee..  The  Whigs,  deprived  of  power,  improved  their 
position  by  the  loss  of  one  great  instrument  of  cormptioo;  bat 
they  were  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  currents 
of  opinion  in  their  own  ranks.  The  main  body  under  Rocking- 
ham was  influenced  by  Burke  to  demand  practical  reftfass. 
but  set  its  face  against  any  popular  changes  in  the  cmtstitutiaa 
The  Whigs  who  followed  Chatham  wished  to  fdace'  paritament 
on  a  more  popuhir  basis  by  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commors 
When  in  1783  Chatham's  son  Pitt  became  prime  minister,  the 
Tory  party  took  a  new  start.  It  retained  the  Tony  princ^  d 
reliance  on  the  crown,  and  joined  to  it  Chatham's  principle  d 
reliance  on  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  great  WUg  families. 
It  also  supported  Pitt  in  practical  reforms. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  French  Revolution.  lo  oppoatka 
to  the  new  democracy,  the  Tories  coalesced  with  a  section  of  the 
Whig  families,  the  representatives  of  which  entered  tbe  nanxstiy 
in  X794.  From  this  time  till  1822,  in  spite  of  men  like  Pitt,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  Tory  leaders  who  su{^)orted  moderate 
reform,  Toryism  came  to  be  populariy  identified  with  a  desire  to 
retain  the  existing  state  of  things,  however  fuQ  of  abases  it 
might  be.  When  Canning  and  Ped  entered  the  ministry  in 
X822,  a  gradual  change  took  place,  and  a  tendency  to  practical 
reform  manifested  itself.  The  refusal  of  Wellington  to  listcs  to 
any  proposal  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons threw  power  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  in  1S30. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  name  Tory  gave  place  to  that  of  Conserva 
tive  (9.9.) ,  though  it  was  cherished  by  those  Conservatives  who 
wished  to  assert  their  power  of  originating  a  dcfim'te  policy,  and 
who  disliked  to  be  branded  with  a  purely  negative  appcBatioe. 
and  it  was  also  retained  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  by  tbe  Liberah 
for  those  whom  they  regarded  as  old-fashioned  opponeDls  of 
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rdonxL  The  ntme  of  Whig  was  replaced  by  that  of  Liberal, 
beug  frequently,  however,  assigned  to  the  less  progressive  por- 
tion of  the  party,  the  "  moderate  Liberals,"  or  even  to  half-and- 
half  G>nservatives,  as  a  term  more  or  less  of  reproach.  It  ceased 
to  be  a  name  accepted  by  any  definite  English  political  section. 

WHIG  PARTY,  in  America,  a  political  party  prominent  from 
about  1824  to  1854.^  The  first  national  party  system  of  the 
United  States  came  to  an  end  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  destruction  of  the  Federalist  party  (g.v.)  through 
a  series  of  suicidal  acts  which  began  with  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  of  X798,  and  closed  with  the  Hartford  Convention  of  18x4- 
1S15,  left  the  Jeffersonian  Republican  (Democratic)  party  in 
undisputed  control  When,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon  ceased  to 
disturb  the  relations  of  the  new  world  with  the  old,  the  American 
people,  freed  for  the  first  time  from  all  trace  of  political  depend- 
ence on  Europe,  were  at  liberty  to  shape  their  public  policy  in 
their  own  way.  During  the  period  of  ri4)id  internal  devd(^ 
ment  which  followed  after  18x5,  the  all-inclusive  Republican 
(Kuty  began  gradually  to  disintegrate  and  a  new  party  system 
was  evolved,  each  member  of  wUch  was  the  representative  of 
such  groups  of  ideas  and  interests,  class  and  local,  as  required 
the  support  of  a  separate  party.  This  work  of  disintegration* 
and  rebuilding  proceeded  so  slowly  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  Peace  of  Ghent  each  new  party,  disguised  during  the 
early  stages  of  organization  as  the  personal  following  of  a  parti- 
cular leader  or  group  of  leaders,  kept  on  calling  itself  RepublicaiL 
Even  during  tLe  sharply  contested  election  of  1824  the  rival 
partisans  were  known  as  Jackson,  Crawford  and  Calhoun,  or  as 
Clay  and  Adams  Republicans.  (See  Democratic  Pakty.)  It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
1825  to  1839,  that  the  supporters  of  the  president  and  Henry 
Clay,  the  secretary  of  state,  were  first  recognized  as  a  distinct 
party  and  began  to  be  called  by  the  accurately  descriptive  term 
National  Republicans.  But  alter  the  party  had  become  con- 
solidated, in  the  passionate  campaign  of  i8a8,  and  later  in  (^pos- 
ing the  measures  of  President  Ja<^son,  it  ad(H>ted  in  1834  the 
name  Whig,  which,  throu^  memorpble  associations  both  British 
and  American,  served  as  a  protest  against  executive  encroach- 
ments, and  thus  facilitated  union  with  other  parties  and  factions, 
such  as  the  Anti-Masonic  party  (g.v.),  that  had  been  alienated  by 
the  high-handed  measures  of  President  Jackson.  The  new  name 
announced  not  the  birth  but  the  maturity  of  the  party,  and  the 
definite  establishment  of  its  principles  and  general  lines  of  policy. 
The  ends  for  which  the  Whigs  laboured  were:  first,  to  maintain 
(he  integrity  of  the  Union,  second,  to  make  the  Union  thoroughly 
national;  third,  to  maintain  the  republican  character  of  the 
Uni<»;  fourth,  while  utilizing  to  the  full  the  inheritance  from 
and  throu^  Europe,  to  develop  a  distinctly  American  type  of 
dvilization;  fifth,  to  propagate  abroad  by  peaceful  means 
American  ideas  and  institutions.  Among  the  policies  or  means 
which  the  Whigs  used  in  order  to  realize  their  principles  were  the 
broad  construction  of  those  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  confer  powers  on  the  national  government;  protective 
tariffs;  comprehensive  schemes  of  interim]  improvements  under 
the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  national  government; 
support  oC  the  Bank  of  the  Unit^  States;  resistance  to  many 
acts  of  President  Jackson  as  encroachments  by  the  executive  on 
the  le^slative  branch  <^  the  govemment  and  therefore  hostile  to 
republicanism;  coalition  with  other  parties  in  order  to  promote 
national  as  opposed  to  partisan  ends;  resort  to  compromise  in 
order  to  allay  sectional  irritation  and  compose  sectional  differ- 
ences; and  cordial  and  yet  prudent  expression  of  sympathy 
%ith  the  liberal  movement  in  other  lands. 

The  activity  of  the  Whig  party,  reckoned  from  the  election 
of  1824*  when  its  organization  began,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854,  covers  thirty  years.  In  two  respects, 
namely,  the  rise  of  the  new  radical  democracy  under  Andrew 
Jadoon,  and  the  growth  of  sectionalism  over  the  slavery  issue, 
this  pcsiod  was  hi^y  critical   In  view  of  these  events  the  most 


*  Inmedutely  before  the  War  of  Independence  and  during  the 
wv  tkoae  who  favoured  the  colonial  cause  and  independence  were 
caOcd  "  Whigs.*' 
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difficult  task  of  the  Whigs,  clearly  discerned  and  heartily  accepted 
by  them,  under  the  patriotic  and  conservative  leadership  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Danid  Webster,  was  to  moderate  and  enlighten, 
rather  than  antagonize,  the  new  democracy;  and— what  proved 
to  be  beyond  their  powers — to  overcome  the  disrupting  inffuence 
of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  inaugural  address  and  the  messages  to  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams  set  forth  clearly  the  nationalizing,  broad- 
construction  programme  of  the  new  party.  But  his  supporters 
in  Congress,  imperfectly  organized  and  facing  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion, accomplished  very  little  in  the  way  of  legisUtion.  The 
election  of  1828  gave  to  Andrew  Jackson  the  presidency,  and  to 
the  people,  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  before,  the  control  of  the 
govemment.  The  president's  attack  upon  the  Bank,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  modem  **  spoils  system  "  into  the  Federal  dvil 
service,  the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  power,  Jackson's 
assumption  of  powers  which  his  opponents  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional, and  his  personal  hostility  towards  Clay,who  had  succeeded 
Adams  in  the  leadership  of  the  party,  brought  about,  under 
Whig  leadership,  a  coalition  of  opposition  parties  which  influenced 
deeply  and  permanently  the  character,  policy  and  fortunes  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  became  the  champion  of  the  Bank,  of  the 
right  of  Congress,  and  of  the  older  and  purer  form  of  the  dvil 
service.  Moreover,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  bcmd  with 
their  new  allies,  the  Whigs  leamed  to  practise  a  tolerance  towards 
the  opinions  and  even  the  prindples  of  their  associates  which  is 
exceptional  in  the  history  of  American  political  parties.  In  strict 
accord  with  their  own  prindples,  however,  the  Whigs  supported 
the  pre«dent  during  the  Nullification  Controversy  (see  NuuxncA- 
tion).  The  renown  of  Webster  as  the  foremost  expositor  of  the 
national  theory  of  the  Union  rests  laxgdy  on  his  speeches  during 
this  controversy,  in  particular  on  his  cdebrated  reply  to  Senator 
R.  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  Neverthdess,  after  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  Union,  most  of  the  Whigs  su[^)orted  Clay  in 
arranging  the  compromise  tariff  of  183a  which  enabled  the 
Nullifiers  to  retreat  without  acknowled|^g  diso>mfiture.  The 
majority  of  the  Northem  Whi^,  with  the  entire  Southern 
membership  of  the  party,  disapproved  the  propaganda  of  the 
Abolitionists  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  endanger  the 
Union,  and  many  from  a  like  motive  voted  for  the  "  Gag  Rules  " 
of  1835-1844  (see  Adams,  J.  Q.),  which  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter, 
violated  the  constitutional  right  of  petition.  In  the  dection 
of  183  a  Clay  was  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  presidency, 
but  in  1836  and  1840,  purdy  on  grounds  of  expediency,  the 
Whig  conventions  nominated  General  W.  H.  Harrison.  During 
the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren  the  Whigs  tried  with 
success  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  panic  of  1837,  which  they 
ascribed  to  Jackson,  and  out  of  the  long  depression  that  followed, 
for  which  they  hdd  Van  Buren  responsible.  The  dection  of 
General  Harrison  in  the  "log  cabin  and  hard  dder"  campaign 
of  1840  proved  a  fmitless  victory:  the  eariy  death  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  anti-Whig  politics  of  his  successor,  John  Tyler 
(g.v.),  whom  the  Whigs  had  imprudently  chosen  as  vice-president, 
shattered  their  legislative  programme. 

In  1844  Clay  was  agam  the  Whig  candidate,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  involving  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  was  the 
leading  issue.  The  Whigs  opposed  annexation;  and  the  prospect 
of  success  seemed  bright,  until  Clay,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
Southem  misapprehensions,  wrote  tluit  he  "  would  be  glad  "  at 
some  future  time  to  see  Texas  annexed  if  it  could  be  done 
"without  dishonour,  without  war,  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and  fair  terms."  It  is  widely  hdd 
that  this  letter  turned  against  Clay  the  anti-slavery  dement 
and  lost  him  the  presidency.  The  triumph  of  Polk  in  1844  was 
followed  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  by  war  with  Mexico. 
The  Whigs  opposed  the  war,  but  on  patriotic  grounds  voted 
suppb'es  for  its  prosecution.  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  the 
assured  proq>ect  of  a  great  territorial  enlargement,  at  the  cost  of 
Mexico,  brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  new 
domain.  The  agitation  that  followed  continued  through  the 
presidential  dection  of  1848  (in  which  the  Whigs  elected  General 

Zachary  Taylor),  and  did  not  subside  until  the  passage  of  tlie 
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odious,  the  mdhcTCDce  10  Ihe  Comproi 
Wrbsiir  iDsisled  weikened  the  patty  ruilly.  Th 
namely,  i  committoi  oS  the  pail/  10  the  repeal  o[ 
law,  would  have  driven  ihe  Southern  Whigi  iota 
the  DenuKtiU,  leaving  the  Northern  Whigi  a  si 
panreTleu  to  roijt  the  disruption  of  Ihe  Unioi 
wcaponi  that  the  Whigs  knew  how  to  use  in  d 
Fugitive  Slave  Ltn  were  appeals  to  paliiotism  and 
gaining,  and  thcM  could  be  employed  only  u  lon^^ 

The  Natiop«l  Whig  Convention  of  1853,  ihe  li! 
lenled  the  p"ny  in  it»  entirety,  gave  to  the  Northi 
naming  of  Ihe  candidate— GenenI  WinGeld  So 
dclcited  in  Ihe  ensuing  eleclion,  and  Id  Ihe  Soulhei 
ol  the  platform  wilh  its  "  finality  "  pliuik,  which, 

second  Congress,  the  act  luunm  as  the  Fugitive 
eluded,  are  received  and  acquiaced  in  by  the  Whi: 
Uqiteid  Stales  as  a  seltlement  in  principle  and  sut 
dangerous  and  eidting  queslions  which  they  eirib 
we  mill  maintain  Ibis  system  as  essential  to  Ihe  . 
the  Whig  parly  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union," 

Two  years  Uler  the  Repeal  of  the  Miuouri  Q 
Ihe  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  demonlttalcd  that  "  I 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  (hat  In  commilti 
party  to  the  policy  of  it»  maialenince  the  Conve 
had  signed  the  dealh-watiMit  of  the  party. 

Among  the  services  of  the  Whigs  the  first  In  in 
Ihese;  During  the  thirty  critical  years  in  whi. 
leadership  of  Clay  and  Webster  they  maintained 
Tiew  of  Ihe  nature  of  the  Union,  Ihe  Wbigl  com 
than  aD  Iheir  rivals  to  impress  this  view  upon  tl 
minda  of  Ihc  people.  During  tliia  same  citebded  pf 
maket*  between  Ihe  sections  they  kept  Nonh  and  ^ 
unlil  the  North  had  become  strong  enough  to  upho] 
iBleyity  of  the  Union.  And  lasily  tbey  bequaib 
publican  party  the  principles  on  which,  and  the  lea 
Uocoln,  through  whom  the  endaogered  Union  waj 
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WHIP,  in  geneni,  an  tnilrument 
of  a  handle  of  a  ftcidble  nalure  witn  v  uuu  aLLmn. 
PINO,  below).  In  English  parliamentary  usage, 
member  (or  members)  chosen  by  ttie  leader  < 
political  patly  far  the  special  duly  of  securing 
of  the  oilier  membeti  of  that  party  on  all  nece 
the  term  bring  abbreviated  from  Ihe  whippei 
The  name  is  also  given  to  ihe  summons  luging 
patly  to  attend.     Whips  are,  of  course,  alwa 


WHIPPIHO. 

'hich  in  one  form  or  am 
inds  |see  BaSTINADO,  Kl 


1  is  stiU  Ihe  channel  through  which  such  palmnagc  u  »  Idi 

the  prime  minislei  is  dispensed.    He  is  assisted  by  Iliree  jusinr 

lips,  who  are  officially  appointed  as  junior  lords  of  tbc  treiairy, 

i^ir  salaries  art  ^1000  a  year  each,  while  Ihe  patnmagr  kecreuiT 

s  a  salary  of  £7000.    The  parliea  no!  in  oSkCt  haw  vkifs 

10  are  unpaid-    Atleodance  of  members  is  primarily  te^mi 

by  lithographed  notices  £enl  by  Ibe  whipa  to  tbeii  loUoaiDf. 

Ihe  urgency  or  importance  of  Ihe  nolicc  being  iixlkatcd  by  tb 

Dumber  of  lines  underscoring  ibe  notice,  a  foui-Unc  whip  Bsmlli 

SLgnilying  the  eilremesi  urgency.    Tbe  whips  abo  amngc  [d 

the"  pairing  "of  such  of  tbe  members  of  Iheir  party  vbo  daat 

to  be  absent  with  those  members  of  the  oppfmlitM  party  "bo 

also  desire  to  be  absent.   The  chief  whips  ol  either  patty  amn;e 

in  consultation  with  each  other  Ibe  leading  qieaken  a  u 

imporlantdebale,  and  also  lis  length,  and  give  the  list  ol  qxakm 

to  the  speaker  or  chairman,  who  uatuUy  faUs  in  with  the  arruer- 

Bicat.    They  take  no  part  in  dcbilB  Ihemselves,  bat  are  ccs- 

stanlly  present  in  Ihe  House  during  ilsaitrings,  keeping  a  fiapi, 

as  it  were,  upon  the  pulse  of  Ihe  House,  and  conslanlly  iiifrinriiB| 

their  leader  as  to  Ihe  state  of  Ihe  House.    When  any  diniea 

is  cegaidcd  as  a  strictly  party  one,  the  whips  act  as  tellea  in  tlK 

An  intemtlng  account  of  ihe  oBice  of  whip  is  rii'^i  !■  A  U 
Lowell's  Cmnmtnl  nj  £a(Jaw<  (1908),  vol.  i.  c  nv. 

YLOCGiua,  a  method  of  corpora]  pmushmaf 
I  or  another  has  been  used  in  all  ages  au)  sA 
CAT-O'-NIHS-Taiu).  Is  aacicDI 
Rome  a  citizen  could  not  be  Bcourged,  it  being  cocuidfTcd  in 
Infamous  punishment.  Slaves  were  beaten  with  rods.  Siir^l* 
in  early  medieval  Englaod  Ibe  whip  could  not  be  med  m  ihe 
freeman,  but  was  teierved  for  Ibe  villein.  The  An^vSanci 
whipped  prisoners  with  a  three-corded  kootled  lasL  U  val 
not  uncommon  far  mistresses  to  whip  or  have  Iheir  «r>faiiu 
whipped  to  death.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  relates  ihal  as  a 
child  King  £ihtlrtd  was  flogged  wilh  candles  by  bs  aoiia. 
who  had  no  handier  weapon,  until  he  was  iiuensible  wilh  piic 
During  the  Saxon  period  whipping  was  the  ordinary  pcinishBeia 
for  offences,  grcal  or  small  Faymeuls  [or  whipping  figure lirp^ 
in  municipal  and  parish  acanmls  from  u  early  dale.  71ieahe£- 
tion  of  the  monasteiiei,  where  the  poor  had  beta  mre  cf  free 
meals,  led  during  Ihe  ifilh  century  (o  an  incteate  ol  n^aci,  ai 
nbich  Ihe  Suiule  of  Labourers  (t jso)  and  its  pRrrincu  u  » 
whipi^ng  had  been  early  aimed.  lo  the  reign  of  Hdiry  MIL 
was  passed  (1530)  tbe  famous  WhipfMng  Act,  directing  vapaatsta 
be  carried  to  some  market  lown  or  other  place"  aitd  there  ud  to 
the  end  of  a  cart  naked  and  bealcn  with  whips  thiou^Hnl  tvk 
market  lown  till  the  body  shall  be  bloody."  In  the  jtah  >cu 
oi  Eliiabelh  a  new  act  was  passed  by  which  the  ofleulD  w»  «• 
be  stripped  to  the  waist,  doI  qidie  naked.  It  wai  uods  i)d 
Etalule  Ibat  whi[^Hng-posli  were  lubatlluted  fot  ihe  art 
Many  ol  these  poets  were  combined  wilh  ttockl,  as  thai  al 
Wallham  Abbey,  which  beats  date  "  1 ;««.'"  Il  b  of  oak.  J  it 
9  in,  high,  with  iron  clasp!  lor  the  bands  when  used  lee  whipp^ic. 
and  for  Ibe  feet  when  used  ai  stocks.  FoBtpeDee  was  thr  old 
charge  for  whipping  male  and  female  n^ueL  At  igwiff- 
lessions  in  Devonshire  al  Easier  ij^S  it  was  ordered  thai  Ite 
molhets  of  basUrd  children  should  be  whipped;  Ihe  refvird 
lalbere  suHcring  a  like  punishment.  Id  Ihe  wesl  al  Eagiud 
in  1684,  "  certain  Scotch  pedlars  and  petty  chapmen  bcini  10  >^ 
habil  ol  seUing  Iheir  goods  to  tbe  greile  damage  aikd  hudruft 
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of  sboppe-keepen,"  the  court  ordered  them  to  be  stripped  naked 
and  whipped.  The  flogging  of  women  was  common.  Judge 
Jeffreys,  in  so  sentencing  a  female  prisoner,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Hangman,  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attendon 
to  this  lady.  Scourge  her  soundly,  man:  scourge  her  till 
her  blood  runs  downl  It  is  Christmas:  a  cold  time  for  madam 
to  strip.  See  that  you  wsrm  her  shoulders."  Lunatics,  too, 
were  whipped,  for  in  the  Constable's  Accounts  of  Great  Staunton, 
Hunts,  occurs  the  entry,  "  1690-1,  Paid  in  charges  taking  up  a 
distracted  woman,  watching  her  and  whipping  her  next  day — 
8/6d.'*  A  still  more  remarkable  entry  is  "  1710-1,  Pd.  Thomas 
Hawkins  for  whipping  two  people  yt  had  smallpox — 8d."  In 
1764  the  Public  Ledger  states  that  a  woman  who  is  described  as 
*'  an  old  offender  "  was  taken  from  the  Clerkenwdl  Bridewell 
to  Enfield  and  there  publicly  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  by  the 
common  hangman  for  cutting  wood  in  Enfield  Chase.  A  statute 
of  1 791  abolished  the  whipping  of  females. 

WHISKER,  a  word  chiefly  used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  of 
the  hair  worn  by  a  man  on  the  cheeks  as  opposed  to  the  beard  on 
the  chin  and  the  moustache  on  the  upper  lip  (see  Beaxd).  It 
is  also  i^>plied  to  the  bristly  feelers  growing  round  the  mouth  of 
a  cat  or  other  animaL  The  word  by  derivation  means  that  which 
"  whisks  "  or  "  brushes." 

WHISKY,  or  WmsKZY,  a  potable  spirit  distilled  from  cereal 
grains.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  uisge- 
beatka  (water  of  life),  which  was  subsequently  contracted  to 
iuquebiMg)if  and  still  later  to  whisky  (cf.  Ske^t,  Etym.  Did.  s.v.). 
The  liquor  known  as  "  usquebaugh "  in  the  X7th  and  x8th 
centuries  was  not,  howev^,  of  the  same  character  as  the  whisky 
of  modem  times,  but  was  a  compound  of  plain  spirit  with 
saffron,  nutmegs,  sugar  and  other  spices  and  flavouring  matters. 
Whether  the  term  wMsky  to  denote  a  pbiin  type  of  spirit  was  used 
concuireotly  with  usquebaugh,  or  'whether  the  latter  name 
covered  both  varieties,  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
an  alcoholic  liquor,  doived  mainly  from  grain,  has  been  prepared 
for  very  many  centuries  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  (see 
Spxxns).  There  are  three  main  types  of  whisky,  namely,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  American. 

Sc9ich  vAiskies  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  groups, 
namely  (a)  pot-still  or  nmlt  whiskies,  and  (6)  patent-still  or  grain 
whiskies;  the  former  are  made  practically  without  exception 
from  malted  barley  only,  the  latter  from  a  mixture  of  malted 
barley  and  other  unmalted  cereals,  chiefly  rye,  oats  and  maize 
(see  Spxuts).  {a)  There  are  four  main  varieties  of  Scotch  malt 
whiskies,  namdy.  Highland  Malts,  Lowland  Malts,  Campbeltowns 
and  Islays.  The  Highland  Malts  are  produced  (if  we  except  a 
few  distilleries  on  the  islands  in  the  west  and  north)  in  the  district 
on  the  mainland  lying  north  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
Dundee  on  the  east  and  Greenock  on  the  west.  The  largest 
group  of  distilleries  is  in  the  famous  Speyside  or  Glenlivet  district. 


Hie  Lowland  Malts  are  made  south  of  the  imaginary  line  alluded 
to.  The  Campbeltowns  are  distilled  in  or  near  the  town  of  that 
name  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kintyre  peninsula.  The  Islays 
are  produtred  in  the  island  of  that  name.  These  different  varieties 
of  whisky,  although  made  in  much  the  same  way,  yet  possess 
distinctive  characteristics  of  flavour.  Hie  type  of  barley 
employed,  the  quantity  of  peat  employed  in  curing  the  malt, 
the  quality  of  the  water,  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  various 
diiitiUery  processes — ^particularly  that  of  distillation — the  shape 
and  uze  of  the  stills,  &c.,  all  these  are  factors  which  affect  the 
flavour  of  the  final  product.  The  Islays,  which,  as  a  rule,  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  Scotch  whiskies, 
possess  a  very  full  and  peaty  flavour  together  with  a  strong 
ethereal  bouquet.  For  this  reason  they-are  much  used  for 
blending  with  whiskies  of  a  lighter  type.  Hie  Highland  Malts 
proper  (Speyside  type)  are  less  peaty  than  the  Isbys,  yet  possess 
a  full  flavour,  although  many  of  them  are  inclined  to  be 
"  elegant "  rather  than  "  big."  The  Lowland  Malts,  again,  are, 
as.  a  class,  less  peated  than  the  Highland  Malts,  and  indeed, 
nowadays,  in  view  of  the  growing  taste  for  a  more  neutral  class 
of  beverage,  there  are  some  Lowland  Malt  distilleries  which  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  peat  altogether.  Many  of  the  Lowland 
Malts  posseu  ponsiderable  body  and  flavour,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  lifter  and  not  so  fine  as  those  of  the  Hi^iland  variety. 
Lowland  distillers  are  now  running  their  spirit  at  much  the  same 
strength  as  their  Highland  colleagues,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
the  custom  to  work  at  a  far  higher  strength.  The  result  is  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  ^irit  is  not  so  marked 
as  it  was.  The  Campbeltowns,  although  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Islays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Highland  Malts  on  the 
other,  are  somewhat  rougher  and  less  elegant  than  these.  They 
usually  possess  a  full  peaty  flavour.  (6)  Patent-still  or  grain 
whiskies  are,  as  a  class,  lighter  in  flavour  and  "  body  "  than  the 
pot-still  types.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rectification  of 
these  whiskies  is  carried  a  good  deal  further  than  is  the  case  with 
the  "  malts."  They  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  malted  and 
unmalted  cereals,  and,  as  no  peat  is  employed  in  the  curing  of 
the  malt,  they  lack  the  "  smoky  "  flavour  of  the  other  varieties. 
Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  these  patent-still 
spirits  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  "  whisky  "  or  "  Scotch 
whisky,"  but  although,  no  doubt,  this  controversy  is  largely  due 
to  conflicting  trade  interests,  it  has  also,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
been  caused  by  a  very  general  popular  misconception  as  to  the 
true  character  of  these  whiskifcs.  The  idea  that  they  are  true 
"  silent "  or  "  neutral "  spirits — i.e.  alcohol  and  water  pvat  and 
simple — is  quite  incorrect.  They  possess  a  distinct  flavour,  which 
varies  at  different  distilleries,  and  analysis  discloses  the  fact 
that  they  contain  very  appreciable  quantities  of  the  "  secondary  " 
products  which  distinguish  potable  spirits  from  plain  alcohol. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  question 


Composilion  of  Scotch  Whiskies, 

NoU. — The  figures  below  are  based  on  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  typical  samples.  Cf.  Schidrowita  and  Kaye,  Journal  Soc. 

Ckem.  Ind.  (June  1905).    Where  two  figures  are  given  in  the  same  column,  tney  do  not  indicate  extremes,  but  merely  normal  variation.^ 


Description. 


(Results  expressed  in  grams  per  100  litres  of  absolute  alcohol.) 


Alcohol. 


Total 
Acid. 


Non-volatile 
Acid. 


Esters. 


Higher 
Alcohols. 


Aldehydes. 


Furfurol. 


Highland  Malts- 
New  light  type  -. 
New  heavy  type 
Mature  tight  type 
Mature  heavy  type 

Lowland  Malts- 
New    .... 
Mature 

Campbeltown — 
New    .... 
Mature 

lalay  >     . 

Cram  Whiskies — 

Mature 


Practically  all  Scotch 
whbkies  are  distilled  at 
about  2%  O.P.  (about 
73%  of  alcohol  by 
volume).  Prior  to  stor- 
age they  are  reduced 
to  II  O.P.  with  water. 
Mature  whiskies  con- 
tain 45  to  60%  of  alco- 
hol according  to  age, 
humidity  of  store, 
&c.  For  retail  sale, 
whiskies  are  reduced  to 
a  strength  of  roughly 
17  to  24  U.P. 


»5 
30 

30-80 


15 
20-60 

30-30 


Trace  to  5 
25-50 


Nil 
Nil 

5-35 


Nil 
5-20 

Nil 
5-25 

Nil 
5-25 


50 
50-100  J 

25-50 
50-75 

50-70 
60-120 


30-40 
25-50 


140 
200 
150 
220 

110-180 
120-200 

180-220 
230-250 


50-60 
60-70 


10 
20-40 

I    15-50    j 
I    15-50    { 


20-40 
30-70 


2-10    ) 
5-15    \ 


2-5-3 

3-5 
2-3 

2-5-4-5 

a-5-4-5 
2-35 

3-« 
2-5-7 


Trace  to  0-75 


similar  figures  to  the  Highland  Malts  except  that  the  Higher  Alcohols  and  Furfurol  are  slightly  higher. 


*  The  Islays  give 
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WHISKY  INSURRECTION 


by  the  tuthor,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
**  secondary  "  products  in  Highland  Malt,  Lowland  Malt  and 
"  grain  "  whiles  respectively,  is  roughly  as  3:2:1.  The 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  illustrate,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present 
able  to  determine  them,  the  general  composition  of  the  various 
types  of  Scotch  whiskies  referred  to. 

Tlie  character  of  Scotch  whisky  is  much  Influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  matured.  Chief  among  the  factors  in  this 
connexion  is  the  nature  of  the  cask  employed.  The  main  varieties 
are  plain  wood,  sherry  and  refill  casks.  Technically  the  term 
"  plain  "  wood  is  applied  to  a  cask  made  from  seasoned  oak 
which  has  contained  no  other  liquor  than  whisky.  Similarly 
the  term  "  sherry  "  wood  is  as  a  rule  only  applied  to  a  cask 
the  wood  of  which  has  become  impregnated  vrith  sherry  by  con- 
tact with  that  wine,  and  which  has  not  been  used  in  any  other 
manner.  A  sherry  cask  which  has  been  filled  with  whisky, 
then  emptied  and  "  refilled  "  with  whisky,  is  known  as  a  "  refill." 
Brandy  and  Madeira  "wood"  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
The  nature  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  cellar  is  also 
of  importance  in  determining  character  and  quality  (see  Spirits). 

BUndint. — ^Scotch  whiskies  are,  as  a  senetal  rule,  "  blended  '* 
prior  to  Hue  to  the  public.  By  "  blending  it  undenitood  the  art  of 
putting  together  dilfercnt  types  and  varieties  of  whiskv  to  form  a 
Darmonious  combination.  The  general  run  of  "  self  "  wniskiea — i.e. 
whiskies  from  a  single  distillery— -do  not  appear  to  be  to  the  public 
taste,  but  by  combining  diffecent  kinds  of  whisky  blenders  have 


with  that  empbyed  for  Scotch  "  gnin,"  but  as  a  class  they  sic 
somewhat  lij^ter  as  regards  flavour  and  body  than  the  kito. 
Irish  whiskies  are  not  classified  territorially,  althoo^  ocra^inaaBy 
the  distinction  of  "  Dublin  "  or  *'  Country  makes  "  is  reoogaiaed 
in  the  trade.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  diffcscDCes  bctuces 
Irish  whiskies  are  not  due  to  dass,  but  to  individual  variatioiL 

American  Whisky. — ^Thcre  are  two  main  varieties  of  Ametkia 
whisky,  namely.  Rye  whisky,  the  predominant  raw  laaterial  q 
the  manufacture  of  which  is  rye,  and  Bourbon  or  com  whisky, 
made  mainly  from  Indian  com  (maixe).  Both  varieties  posses 
a  much  higher  flavour  and  greater  body  than  do  the  Scotch  er 
Irish  whiskies,  due  partly  to  the  dass  of  raw  material  employed, 
and  partly  to  the  method  of  distiUation.  Broadly  ^waking,  the 
American  self  (so-called  "  straight ")  whiskies  contain  docUe 
the  quantity  of  secondary  cff  "  by  "  products  [ncaent  in  Scold 
or  Irish  wh^es. 

American  whiskies  are  almost  invariably  stored  tn  very  k«v3y 
charred  barrels,  which,  while  it  very  appredably  affects  tbe 
flavour,  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  voskl 
be  possible  to  mature  these  exceedingly  heavy  whiskies  v«kia 
a  commercially  reasonable  time  Without  the  flean^ng  and 
purifying  effect  of  the  charcoal  formed  by  the  buming  of  the  casL 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  charred  cask,  the  average  maturatka 
time  of  the  American  pot-still  whiskies  is  certainly  two  or  three 
years  longer  than  that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies.        (P.  S) 


succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  article  Composttion  of  Irish  Whiskies  {Analyses  by  Schidromte  and  Kaye). 

the  demand  for 
which  has  in- 
creased enor- 
mously during  the 
past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and 
which  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a 
staple  bcvcraae 
in  all  Englisn- 
speaking  coun- 
tries. The  great 
expansion  of  the 
Scotch  whisky 
trade  of  late  years 
b  undoubtedly 
due  in  the  main 
to  the  introduc- 
tion of  blending 
on  sdentific  lines. 
There  are  different 


Description. 

(Result*  expressed  in  grams  per  100  litres  of  absolute  aloohot.) 

Akx>hol 
percent 
by  vol.* 

Total  Add. 

Non- 

vobtile 

Add. 

Esters. 

HtEher 
Akoools. 

Aklefaytles. 

Forfufot. 

Dublin  Whiskies— 

I.*  Pot-still  (new)     .     . 

la.  Pot-still.  From  same 
dtstiUery,  14  years 
old  (plam  wood) 

3.    Pot-still  (new)     .     . 

sa.  Pot-still.  From  same 
dtstiUery,  14  years 
old 

3.  Pot-still.  14  years  old 

4.  Patent-still  (new)     . 

71.7a 

5708 
74" 

60-47 
63-43 
7076 

7 

1 

17 

Trace 
8 

Nil 

8 

Trace 

34 

II 

25 

X45 

185 
233 

3« 

13 

68 
8 

«1 
3a 

55 

33 

4'« 

4-4 
4-5 

*  Irish  whisky  is  generally  distilled  at  about  50  O.P.  and  reduced  with  water  to  35  O.P.  prior  to 

^  Noo.  1, 3, 3  and  4  represent  different  dbtiUeriea. 


types  of  blends.  In  some  a  Highland  Malt,  in  others  an  Islay.  in 
otners  again  a  "  grain  "  flavour  may  predominate,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  aim  of  the  blender  is  to  produce  an  article  in  which  no 
smgle  constituent  "comes  through" — i.e.  is  markedly  apparent. 
The  b<»t  blends  are  produced  by  olending  a  number  ot  "  vatted  " 
whiskies.  A  "  vat  "  is  produced  by  blending  a  number  of  whiskies  of 
tbe  same  style  or  type,  for  instance,  ten  or  fifteen  Highland  Malts 
from  different  distiUcrics.  The  "  vat  "  is  allowed  to  mature  before 
bdng  blended  with  other  types  to  form  the  final  blend.  The  better- 
class  blends  contain,  as  a  general  rule,  50  to  60%  of  Highland  and 
Lowland  Malu,  10  to  30  %  of  Islays,  and  about  ao  to  40  %  of "  grain  " 
whisky. 

A  typical  high-class  blend  would,  on  analysis,  show  figures  much  as 
follows:  Alcohol,  45  to  48%  by  vol.;  total  acid,  30  to  50;  sum- 
wolalile  acid,  ao  to  30:  esters,  30  to  60:  higher  alcohols,  I30  to  170; 
aldehydes,  15  to  2$-,  furfural,  3-5  to  3-5. 

Irish  Whisky.— Irish  pot-still  whisky  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  Scotch  variety  in  that  (a)  the  raw  materials  employed 
are  generally  composed  largely  of  unmalted  grain,  (b)  the  malt 
is  not  peat-cured,  (c)  the  process  of  distillation  is  entirely  different 
both  as  regards  method  and  apparatus  (see  Spirits).  The  result 
is  that  whereas  Scotch  whisky  possesses  a  characteristic  dry, 
dean  flavour,  Irish  whisky  is  round  and  sweet,  with  a  full  ethereal 
bouquet.  The  general  run  of  Irish  pot-still  whiskies  are  made 
with  30  to  50%  of  malted  barley,  the  balance  being  rye,  oats,  un- 
malted bariey  and  wheat.  A  few  distilleries  employ  malted  barley 
only,  but  the  product  so  obtained— owing  to  the  different 
methods  emplojred  and  the  absence  of  peat  curing— is  quite 
different  from  Scotch  malt  whisky.  The  Irish  "grain"  or 
"  patent  still  "  whiskies  are  made  in  a  manner  practically  identical 


WHISKY  INSURRECnOlf.  THE,  an  oprisiiig  in  Westeia 
Pennsylvania  in  x  794  against  the  Federal  Government,  occasiaefd 
by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  excise  lav  (esucted  kr 
Congress  March  z  791)  on  domestic  spirits.  Tbe  common  piejwSce 
in  America  against  excise  in  any  form  was  fdt  with  cspecjl 
strength  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Can&r^ 
where  many  small  whisky  stills  existed;  and  protests  woe  saie 
almost  immediately  by  the  Pennsylvanians.  Albert  GaiUiia 
(q.v.)  took  a  leading  part  in  expressing  their  resentmnit  1. 1 
constitutional  manner,  but  imder  the  agitator  David  Bradford 
the  movement  soon  developed  into  excesses.  The  aticopc  to 
enforce  the  law  led  to  stormy  scenes  and  riotooa  violence,  the 
Federal  revenue  officers  in  some  cases  being  tarred  and  feathered, 
but  in  September  1794  President  Washhagtoo,  oing  tbe  aev 
powers  be>towed  by  Congress  in  May  179a,  dopatched  a  cea- 
siderable  force  of  militia  against  the  rebellious  Pennsylvaciars 
who  thereupon  submitted  without  bloodshed,  the  lolhieiice  of 
Gallatin  being  used  to  that  end.  Bradford  fled  to  New  (Mrirs; 
some  of  his  more  prominent  supporters  were  tried  for  ircasoaaad 
convicted,  but  promptly  pardoned.  In  American  histoay  this 
so-called  "  rebellion  "  is  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
emphasis  It  gave  to  the  employment  by  tbe  Federal  Executive 
of  the  new  powers  bestowed  by  Congress  for  interfering  to  csfoccc 
Federal  laws  within  tbe  sUtes.  It  b  indeed  inferred  fiwD  oce 
of  Hamilton's  own  letters  that  his  object  in  proposing  this  excise 
law  was  less  to  obtain  revenue  than  to  provoke  josi  such  a  k>cal 
resistance  as  would  enable  the  central  fovcmmest  to  dcaBoeatnte 
its  strength. 
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WHIST,  a  game  at  cards.  The  etymology  of  the  name  !s 
disputed.  Possibly  it  b  of  imitative  origin,  from  "whist" 
(Hist!  HushI  Sikncel).  "It  is  called  Whist  from  thesUcnce 
that  must  be  observed  in  .the  play  **  (Cotton,  Compleat  Gamester). 
In  the  x6th  century  a  card  game  called  triumph  or  trump  was 
commonly  played  in  England.  A  game  called  trionfi  is  men- 
tk>ncd  as  early  as  1526,  and  triumpkus  Hispankus  in  1541. 
La  triompke  occurs  in  the  list  of  games  played  by  Gaigantua 
(Rabelais,  first  half  of  z6th  century).  In  Giovanni  Florio's 
Worlde  of  Wordes  (1598)  trionfi>  is  defined  as  "  the  play  called 
trump  <x  ruff."  It  is  probable  that  the  game  referred  to  by  the 
writers  quoted  b  la  triompke  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Acadimio 
des  jeux.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  game,  called  by 
Charles  Cotton  "  French  ruff,"  is  similar  to  €cart€.  **  English 
ruff-and-honouTS,"  also  described  by  Cotton,  is  similar  to  whist. 
If  we  admit  that  ruff  and  trump  are  convertible  terms,  <^  which 
there  is.  scarcely  a  doubt,  the  game  of  trump  was  the  precursor 
of  whist.  A  purely  English  origin  may,  therefore,  be  claimed 
for  tnunp  (not  la  triompke).  No  record  is  known  to  eadst  of  the 
invention  of  this  game,  nor  of  the  mode  of  its  growth  into  ruff- 
and-honours,  and  finally  into  whist.  The  earliest  reference  to 
trump  in  English  is  believed  to  occur  in  a  sermon  by  Latimer, 
*'  On  the  Card,"  preached  at  (^mbridge,  in  Advent,  about  the 
year  1529.  He  says,  "  The  game  that  we  play  at  ahall  be  the 
triumph.  .  .  .  Now  turn  up  your  trump,  .  .  .  and  cast  your 
trump,  your  heart,  on  this  card."  In  Gammer  CurtotCs  Needle 
(1575)  Dame  Chat  says,  "  We  be  fast  set  at  trumpe."  Eliot 
{fruits  for  the  French,  1593)  calls  trump  "  a  verie  common  ale- 
bouse  game."  Richard  Price  or  Rice  (/nvecftM  arainst  Vices, 
IS79)  observes  that  "  renouncing  the  trompe  and  comming  in 
againe  "  {ije.  revoking  intentionally)  is  a  common  sharper's 
tiick.  Cotton  in  his  Compdeat  Gatuester  says,  "  He  that  can  by 
craft  overlook  his  adversary's  game  hath  a  great  advantage." 
Thomas  Dekker  {Belman  of  London,  x6o8)  speaks  of  the  deceits 
practised  at  **  tromp  and  such  like  games."  Trump  also  occurs 
in  A  ntowy  and  Cleopatra  (written  about  1607),  with  other  punning 
allusions  to  caxd-playing — 

"  She,  Erot,  has 

Packed  cards  with  Caesar,  and  falae-played  my  glory 

Unto  an  enemy's  triumph." — Act  iv. 

Ruff-and-honours,  if  not  the  same  game  as  trump,  was  probably 
the  same  with  the  addition  of  a  score  for  the  four  highest  cards 
of  the  trump  suit.  A  description  of  the  game  is  first  met  with  in 
The  CompUat  Gamester  (x  674)  by  Cotton.  He  states  that  ruff-and- 
bonooxs  {aUas  slamm)  and  whist  are  games  very  commonly 
kjkown  in  England.  It  was  played  by  four  players,  paired  as 
partikcrs,  and  it  was  compulsory  to  follow  suit  when  able.  The 
cards  ranked  as  at  whist,  and  honours  were  scored  as  now. 
Twelve  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player,  four  being  left  in  the 
stock.  The  top  card  of  the  stock  was  turned  up  for  trumps.  The 
bolder  of  the  ace  of  tnmips  was  allowed  to  ruff,  ix.  to  take  in  the 
ttock  and  to  put  out  four  cards  from  his  hand.  The  game  was 
(dayed  nine  up;  and  at  the  point  of  eight  honours  could  be  called, 
as  at  long  whbL  Cotton  luids  that  at  whist  there  was  no  stock. 
The  deuces  were  put  out  axid  the  bottom  card  was  turned  up  for 
tmmpa. 

It  b  believed  that  the  earliest  mention  of  whist  Is  by  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet  {MoUo,  x6ax).  He  spells  the^word  "  whisk." 
The  earliest  known  use  of  the  present  spelling'is  in  Hudibras, 
the  Second  Part  (spurious),  1663.  The  word  is  afterwards  spelt 
indifferently  whisk  or  whist  for  about  half  a  century.  Cotton 
(X674)  qyells  it  both  ways.  Richard  Seymour  {Court  Gamester, 
1734)  has  "whist,  vulgarly  called  whisk."  While  whist  was 
undergoing  this  change  of  name,  there  was  associated  with  it  the 
additional  title  of  sioabbers  (probably  allied  to  sweep,  or  sweep- 
stakes). Fielding  {History  of  Mr  Jonathan  Wild)  says  that 
whisk-and-swabbers  was  "  the  game  then  [1682]  in  chief  vogue." 
Francis  Grose  {Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  X785) 
states  that  swabbers  are  "  the  ace  of  hearts,  knave  of  dubs,  ace 
and  dnoe  of  tnwips  at  whist."  The  true  function  of  tht  swabbers 
is  not  positively  known;  it  is  probable  that  the  holders  of  these 
cards  were  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  stake  from  the  other 


players.  Swabbers  dropped  out  of  general  us^'  during  the  z8th 
century.  The  points  of  the  game  rose  from  nine  to  ten  ("  nine 
in  all,"  Cotton,  1725;  "  ten  in  all,"  Seymour,  i7S4t  "rectified 
according  to  the  present  standard  of  play  ").  Shnultaneously 
with  this  alteration,  or  closely  following  it,  the  entire  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  was  used,  the  deuces  being  no  longer  dixarded. 
This  improvement  introduces  the  odd  trick,  an  element  of  great 
importance  in  modem  whist.  Early  in  the  x8th  century  whjst 
was  not  a  fashionable  game.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington 
{Archaeologia,  vol.  viii.)  says  it  was  the  game  of  the  servants'  hall. 
Contemporary  writers  refer  to  it  in  a  disparaging  way,  as  being 
only  fit  for  hxmting  men  and  country  squires,  and  not  for  fine 
ladies  or  people  of  quality.  According  to  Barrington,  whist  was 
first  played  on  scientific  principles  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
frequented  the  Crown  Coffee  House  in  Bedford  Row,  London, 
about  Z728.  They  laid  down  the  following  rules:  "  Lead  from 
the  strong  suit;  study  your  partner's  hand;  and  attend  to  the 
score."  Shortly  afterwards  the  celebrated  Edmond  Hoyle  {q.v.) 
published  his  Short  Treatise  (1742).  It  has  been  surmised  by 
some  that  Hoyle  belonged  to  the  Crown  Coffee  House  party. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century,  whist  was 
regularly  played  at  the  coffee  houses  of  London  and  in  fashionable 
society.  From  the  time  of  Hoyle  the  game  continued  to  increase 
in  public  estimation,  until  the  introduction  of  bridge,  which  has 
to  a  large  extent  lepbced  it,  but  which  has  much  in  common 
with  it. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  mark  the  suooeadve  tta!ge»  through  which 
whist  paned  from  the  time  of  Cotton.  The  only  suggestions  as  to 
play  in  Cotton  are  that,  "  though  you  have  but  mean  cards  in  your 
pwn  hand,  yet  you  may  pby  them  so  suitable  to  those  in  your 
partner's  hand  that  he  may  either  trump  them  or  pby  the  best  of 
that  suit  " ;  alio  that  "  you  ought  to  have  a  spedal  eye  to  what  cards 
are  play'd  out,  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  to 
pby  if  you  lead  or  how  to  trump  securely  and  advantagiously."  It 
appears  from  thb  that  the  main  ideas  were  to  make  tnimcw  by  ruffing, 
to  make  winning  cards,  and  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  cards  with  these 
objects.  In  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  a 
distinct  advance  b  to  be  noticed.   Their  first  rule,  "  Lead  from  the 


score,"  b  most  valuable.  From  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  to 
Hoyle  b  rather  a  wide  jump;  but  there  b  no  intervening  record. 
Hoyle  in  hb  Short  Treatise  emlorses  and  illustrates  the  "  Crown  " 
rules.  He  also  brought  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  bear  on  the 
game,  and  gave  a  numbcar  of  cases  which  show  a  remarkable  insignt 
mto  the  pby. 

About  1770  was  published  Willbm  Payne's  Maxims  for  Playing 
the  Came  of  WhisL  The  advance  in  thb  book  b  decided,  as  it  in- 
cubates the  rules  of  leuling  inyarbblv  irom*  five  trumps  and  the 
return  of  the  highest  card  iirom  three  held  originally.  Matthews's 
Advice  to  the  Young  Whist-Player  (anon.,  1804)  repeats  the  "  maxims 
of  the  old  school,  with  "observations  on  those  he  think^  erroneous  " 
and  "  with  several  new  ones,"  but  some  of  the  maxims  whbb  he 
thinks  erroneous  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  correct. 

Soon  after  Matthews  wrote  the  points  of  the  game  were  cut  down 
from  ten  (long  whist)  to  five  (short  whist).  Clay's  account  of  thb 
change  b  that,,  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Lord 
PetcTOorough  having  lost  a  lai^  sum  of  monev,  the  pbyers  pro- 
posed to  make  the  game  five  up,  m  order  to  give  tne  loser  a  chance  of 
recovering  hb  loss.  The  new  game,  short  whist,  was  found  to  be  so 
lively  that  it  soon  became  general,  and  eventually  superseded  the 
long  game.  "  Coelebs"  {Laws  and  Practice  «/  Whist,  1851),  who 
mainly  repeats  former  writers,  only  calls  for  mention  because  he 
first  printed  in  hb  second  edition  (1856)  an  cxpbnation  of  the  call  for 
trumps.  Calling  for  trumps  was  first  recognized  as  part  of  the  game 
by  the  pbyers  at  Graham's  Club  about  1840.  Long  whist  may  be 
sakl  to  nave  died  about  1835.  The  new  game  necessarily  caused  a 
change  in  the  style  of  pby,  as  recorded  by  Tames  Cby  in  The  Jjovts 
of  Short  Whist,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Came  (1864). 

Whist  then  travelled,  and  about  1830  some  of  the  best  French 
whist-pbyers.  with  Deschapelles  at  their  head,  modified  and  im- 

E roved  the  old-fashioned  system.  They  were  but  little  influenced 
y  the  traditions  of  long  whist,  and  were  not  content  merely  to  imi- 
tate the  English.  The  French  game  was  the  scorn  and  horror  of  the 
old  school,  who  vehemently  condemned  its  rash  trump  leads;  those 
who  adopted  the  practice  01  the  new  school  were  found  to  be  winning 
pbyers. 

Dr  Willbm  Pole  {Philosophy  of  Whist,  1883)  remarks  that  the  k>ng 
experience 'of  adepts  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  improve* 
menu  in  deuil  since  the  time  of  Hoyb,  but  that  nothing  had  been 
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a  tbonMEh  invciitiKAtJon  ot  ttbiaX 

tbemembenotthii"  liMtewhiu: „ -.  - 

Ihe  pieudoaym'of  "  CjivHidUi."  which  "  ^ave  for  (he  fint  lime  IM 
rut«  which  CDutitule  (tic  an  of  whiH-playinii  actordini  to  the  moM 
modcra  lotm  o(  tlw  gime."  The  liitle  kEosI  mi  Gnt  brouetit 
pcoial«ntly  into  utKc  by  ui  inkle  oa  ahiK  in  the  Qiutruilj 
Rain  of  iMBMy.  Whin  hjd  prtvioujly  bcmi  Imtnl  u  ihoufli 
Ihi  "iR     a(  Ibe  EI"!'  depended  on  the  practice  of  *  number  ol 

Hwnas  these  Bcnecal  principles  were  (Liled,  ana  Ihe  feaunA  lor  Iheir 
ad^nitinn  were  arftuea*  players  began  to  difCUH  and  IQ  propose  iniK^ 
valigns  on  the  previously  established  ruWs  of  pldv 

A  funhef  development  was  [be  inuDduclion  of  the  lyitem  of  d\t~ 
eaidini  from  Ihe  bat  prolecied  fuit  initead  o(  from  the  weak.it. 
■hen  the  advenarin  have  Ihe  commandintnimpii.  SooDiItertiiu 
(i87j)  loUowid  Ihe  "  echo  '■  o(  Ihe  call  (ot  tniinpt,  and  conlemiic- 
laneously  with  Ihe  echo  the  lad  ol  Ihe  penulilmate card  f[Diniiuir>(ii 


undcrstiiidlRg,  and  even  u  cheatui(!  Even  Clav,  the  V'^u: 
player  of  his  day.  wui  at  Bnt  an  DppanenI  of  the  penulliin.l 
Imd,  but  attei  consdcMlinn  adapted  it.    General  Drayun  (/In 


I  InuDp).  A  mildeal  puiej  the  deal,  and  at  the  nd  si 
land  it  pa£sc4inany  case  to  Ihe  pUyeron  Ibc  tefl,  Kv\t 
I  [be  fini  trick  Ibe  dealer  lakes  the  liuncdlniinp  carl  isiD 
ind  If  he  taiU  to  do  »,  the  card  may  be  tiUed  u  u) 
Hibsequenl  Uick.  The  player  on  [he  dealer's  left  leads,  aad  a  s 
compuliory  tot  Ibc  olhers  to  foUow  (oil  if  possible,  under  peuli- 
'  ■■  ■  !  "  (by  which  (be  advenaiiej  may  dlber  add  ilm  t" 
dediici  three  from  the  detaiJling  side. «  uin  itoo 
[licki  of  theirs  and  add  Ihem  lo  Ibeir  own).  A  pla>H  ibu 
ay  any  card  he  cbootet  to  the  Inrk 
ird  and  Ihe  advenaiies  taH  it  Tk 
highesl  card,  or  Inimp  (if  one  ii  played),  mini  the  tiici.  lit 
winner  leading  to  [be  neil  Uick.  When  aU  the  cardt  have  tea 
I^yed  the  llkkt  (liiied  by  each  side  an  counled.  tach  Ind 


Unn^ii!^s  being  i"l'r.>du'^%! 
pmpound a consunt  mdh.xlof 

:i[i(es.    This  was  done  in  ixlu- 
jcw  Oileani.  who  introduced  ihe 


vilh  regard  to  a  lov  card  led.    When  yc 
!iw  card.  \raA  voiir  lounh  best.    Whin 


Secondly,  wiih  tcgani  lo  a  h.Eh  card  led,  followed  by  a  low  cjrd. 

rejiid  to  a  high  catil  I1-.I,  f..Ui"(rl  liy  .1  liii^ri  '■^"^-    '^^^•■■-'  >ou 

Ihe''^ 'led 'when  he'orisiiTjl\y''lc,i.]>  a  hijih  card,  and  net  a  low 
one,  he  Elill  holds  euctlv  two  cavds  higher  ll«n  Ihe  Kcond  "^  1^ 


""Tliselcads'Sri'il.n 


Wbbt  ti'.c.  modem  "  short  "  whist)  is  played  wiib  a  lull 
eI  51  tacdJ.  The  ace  is  the  highesl.  eicept  in  cultins,  wl 
is  Ibc  lonot.  After  [he  ace  tank  king,  queen,  &c.,  in  1 
down  10  the  [wo.  Four  persons  play,  bul  wilh  only  Ihree  t 
playen  (be  game  can  siiU  be  played  wi[b  ceruln  mcdific 
(see  fuMiiiy  below).   The  players  each  draw  a  card,  Ihe  on 

player  who  draws  (he  neil  lowesl  is  his  partnci;  if  two  or 

playing  with  the  original  lowest     The  cards  are  then  cu 
dull  one  hy  one  Itohi  left  lo  right.    The  lisl  card  is  tum 

cut  lor,  the  card  Iben  being  r^ccd  in  (he  pack  bcfon  ihuffling 


re  of  luui 
..  Trich«coi 
ne  and  holds 


(  the  beginning  of  a  hand  ru 

u  honoun.  while  Ibe  oiber  I 
d  (lick.  Ibe  Udei  wim  a  ia 


uldilion  to  [be  game  points,  which  are  teckoDed  ihus.  Il 
ntl  for  a  "  Ireble,"  a  game  in  which  the  adveiwiet  hsvi 
re;  two  point*  lor  a  "  double,"  it.  when  the  advenanri  i 

de  Ihree  or  four     Thus  Iwo  (rebles  end  ihe  nibb«  <«  -  rvl 


1  a  game,  ill  value  K  deducted.  Sonelim 
n.bber  paints  are  raised  10  four.  Ai  fhc 
ly  a.Tangtment.  ot  Iwo  njbbm.  Iht  pla>rr 
.  Ifolhcnwiihlo  join  ibeublelb(ari^:ui 
stgmngt 


vacdU  al  (be  end  ol  the  neil  nihbct,  they  now  uke  the  \!aa  « 
(be  oUier  original  pair,  wbo  leave  wilhoul  culling.  Whrt  o"h 
one  player  "  culs  in,"  Ihe  other  Ibree  relire  by  ivtalioD.  ikciJf; 
by  culling,  and  come  back  in  Iheir  luin.  If  non  IkaD  ii^ 
I^yeiiwish  lororm  >  table.  Ihey  cu(  first  lo  sec  wbo  thaD  uuui 
out.  the  highest  ctliring;  Ihey  ibcn  cul  aliesh  for  panntn. 

Dantmy  Wkiil  a  played  by  (hrre  l^ayen,  two  being  patiK'^ 
and  the  other  playing  wilh  dummy,  whme  cards,  which  icDii  ^ 
dealt  Face  downwards,  are  exposed  on  Ihe  table  before  Ike  pii' 
Dummy  has  the  first  deal  in  every  rubber     His  cs.*^ 


■log  eiposcd  b< 
lere  is  no  penally,  n 


rrebybi 


oparlr 


t  bye. 


.     AtBfi^ 

'amny  each  player  has  a  dummy  pulner,  and  ibere  is  a 
lisdeal,  as  Ihe  deal  is  a  disadvanlage. 

The  leads  and  Ihe  play  ol  ibedilTerent  hands  have  tcei  Bnia-.!t'*> 
mtematiied  that  some  of  the  vanoub  Ini-bDOks  shoutd  be  kii«l*^ 
lief  ully  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  becoine  pfoAcirnt.  btft  soise  tanjd 
meial  rules  may  be  useEul  to  Ihe  beginiKr      TiK  trtftif  Ucd" 


10  a  '*  call  lor  trumpa  "  by  hi 


uerT'si^STlMd' 
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called  a  "  forced  "  lead,  and  from  three  cards  the  highest  aboiild 
invariably  be  led,  and,  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  the  second  best  at 
the  second  lead,  but  from  four  the  lowest  should  be  led.  This  lead  of 
the  highest  from  three  applies  to  all  forced  leads,  whether  they  are 
due  to  a  *'  call."  or  to  tms  fall  of  the  cards  already  played.  As  a 
broad  rule  an  ace  is  led  always  when  five  or  more  are  held  in  the  suit. 
but  if  you  have  the  king  also,  lead  it  first:  from  a  five  suit  without 
the  ace  lead  the  worst  but  one.  With  ace  and  two  or  thre^  small  ones, 
lead  a  small  one;  with  ace  and  one  small  one,  the  ace.  The  second 
kind  generally  plays  his  worst  card,  but  if  an  honour  is  led  and  he 
holds  the  ace,  be  should  play  the  ace;  also  holding  c^ueen  and  king 
he  should  play  the  gueen,  or  with  knave,  queen  and  king,  the  knave. 
U  queen  is  led  it  is  usually  unwise  to  put  on  the  kin^,  but  it  is 
gefKially  sound  play  to  put  the  knave  on  the  ten.  With  king  and  one 
other,  or  queen  and  one  other,  most  players  advocate  the  play  of  the 
small  cara;  some  would  play  the  king  under  these  conditions,  but 
not  the  oueen;  many  play  the  queen  and  not  the  king;  but  the 
state  of  tne  score  may  sufect  the  play.  If  it  is  important  to  get  the 
lead,  so  as  to  lead  trumps,  the  honour  should  be  played,  but  as  a  rule 
the  second  hand  reserves  his  strength.  The  third  hand  should  win 
the  trkrk  if  he  can.  unless  he  knows  that  his  partner's  card  is  a 
winning  (Aie:  consequently  he  generally  plays  his  highest  card.  The 
f9urth  hand  should  win  the  trick  if  he  can,  as  a  player  is  justified  in 
passing  a  trick  only  if  by  so  doine  he  is  absolutely  sure  of  winning  two. 

Retwned  Leads. — ^A  partner  s  lead  should  be  returned  at  once, 
unless  one  has  a  strong  suit  of  one's  own,  in  which  event  it  is  ad- 
visable to  lead  a  card  of  it,  to  guide  one's  partner  as  to  his  future 
lead,  but  a  lead  of  trumps  must  be  netumecl  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
a  player  holds  three  carc^  originally  in  his  partner's  suit  he  should 
invariably  return  the  higher  olthe  two  left  in  his  hand  after  the  first 
round.  Thus  holding  ace,  three,  two  only,  he  should  win  with  the 
ace  and  return  the  three;  when  the  two  falls  afterwards,  his  partner 
will  know  that  he  holds  no  more.  So,  with  ace,  knave,  ten  onlj^,  win 
With  the  ace  and  return  the  knave,  though  from  a  scoring  point  of 
view  the  knave  and  ten  are  of  equal  value.  With  four  onginally, 
return  the  lowest,  but  a  winning  card  should  always  be  ted  or  played 
in  the  second  round,  unless  there  is  any  special  reason  for  retaining  it. 
If )  our  partner  has  called  for  trumps  and  you  get  the  lead,  with  lour 
trumps  lead  the  smallest,  with  three  lead  the  highest,  and.  if  it  wins, 
go  in  with  the  next  highest>'-This*lawnsniniver9aIin  trumps  (and  also 
applies  to  forced  leads  from  three-card  suits)  even  if  ace,  king  and 
another  be  held,  from  which  the  ordiiury  lead  would  be  the  Icing. 
If.  however,  one  adversary  has  obviously  played  his  last  trump,  a 
third  round  is  not  always  advisable,  as  two  trumps  will  fall  from  the 
leader  and  his  fUtftner,  and  only  one  from  the  adversaries.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  generally  good  play  to  draw  two  opposing  trumps 
(or  one,  so  that  tney  mav  not  make  separately. 

la  the  play  <rf  a  hand  never  pby  an  unnecessarily  high  card— 
unless  you  are  **  callin|;."  Thus,  holding  ten  and  knave,  play  the 
ten;  your  partner  will  infer  that  you  do  not  hold  the  nine,  but  may 
hold  the  knave,  and  even  the  queen  as  well,  though  all  the  cards  are 
of  equal  value  for  making  tricks.  Similar  inferences  should  be  drawn 
from  ail  cards  played,  and  should  be  drawn  at  the  moment.  Never 
piay  false  cards  unless ^ou  see  your  partner  is  so  weak  that  it  can  do 
so  harm  to  deceive  hmi;  in  such  a  case,  with  knave  and  ten,  the 
knave  may  be  played.  It  is  a  maxim  that  information  given  by  play 
is  more  valuable  to  the  partner  than  it  is  to  the  two  adversaries. 

Trumping  or '  *  Ruffing  "  and  Discarding,  The  second  player  should 
not  trump  a  doubtful  card  {ix.  a  card  that  his  partner  might  be  able 
to  beat),  if  he  is  strong  in  trumps';  if  weak,  he  should  trump.  A 
•inning  card  from  an  adversary  should  be  tramped  in  any  case. 
VTiih  weak  trumps,  it  is  bad  play  to  "  force  "  one's  partner,  i.e.  invite 
him  to  trump;  but  with  strong  tramps  force  him.  If  your  partner 
refuse  to  tramp  an  adverse  winning  card,  lead  a  tramp  at  the  first 
opportunity.  If  you  have  a  "  cross-raff  "  (i.«.  if  you  and  your 
partner  can  tramp  different  suits),  those  suits  should  be  led  alter- 
tutely,  and  not  tramps.  Force  an  adversary  who  is  known  to  be 
Mrong  in  tramps.  A  weak  suit  in  tramps  (three  only)  should  be  led 
if  tiie  adversaries  have  a  cross-raff,  or  ii  the  ^ame  is  hopeless  unless 
partner  is  strong,  or  if  winning  cards  are  held  in  all  plain  suits,  which 
nuzht  be  tramixd. 

It  is  usual  to  discard  originally  from  the  weakest  suit,  but  if  the 
advenaries  are  shown  to  have  strength  in  tramps,  from  the  strongest. 
ij.  the  longest,  so  as  to  guard  the  weak  suits.  VVith  absolute  com- 
mand of  a  suit,  if  you  are  compelled  to  discard  from  it,  discard  the 
Winning  card  to  inform  your  partner  that  you  have  command ;  e.g. 
with  \aar,  knavei  ten — ace  and  queen  being  out — discard  the  king. 
The  '*  caU  "for  trumps,  an  artifice,  which  is  also  known  as  to  "  ask/' 
to  "  s^naU'  to  "  hang  out  blue- Peter  "  or  to  "  peter."  for  tramps, 
consists  in  playing  an  unnecessarily  high  card,  followed  later  bv  a 
lower  one.  e.g.  by  playing  the  three  before  the  two,  or  the  ten  before 
the  nine.  As  the  **  otll  is  an  imperious  command,  equivalent  to 
"ucrifioe  everything,  partner,  for  the  sake  of  leading  tramps,"  it  is 
only  justified  by  great  strength  in  the  tramp  suit.  The  echo:  To 
your  partner's  call  you  should  "  echo,"  if  you  hold  tour  or  more,  by 
c^Uds  younsdf ,  however  low  vour  tramps  are.  Similarly  four  tramps 
n&y  be  shown  in  partner's  lead  of  tramps  by  playing  a  high  card 
loilvwcd  by  a  lower  one. 

General  Maxims.  Play  to  the  score.  If  winning  the  odd  trick 
avcs  or  wins  the  game,  do  not  try  risky  combinations  for  the  sake 


of  "getting  two  or  three  tricks.  Count  your  cards  before  playing. 
If  your  partner  "  renounces,"  tx.  discards  or  tramps,  always  ask 
him  if  he  has  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  to  save  the  revoke.  Announce 
the  score  when  you  mark  it.  Watch  the  fall  of  every  card. 
Study  the  rales,  especially  those  about  penalties  and  consultation 
with  partner.  If  the  winning  of  one  more  trick  wins  or  saves 
the  game,  and  you  hold  the  winning  card,  4)lay  it,  unless  it 
be  the  winning  tramp,,  which  is  good  at  any  time,  d^ctain  the 
tramp4card  if  you  can  play  others  of  equal  trick-making  value;  your 
partner  then  knows  the  position  of  one  tramp;  e.g.  with  nine  and  ten 
in  addition  to  the  eight,  the  turn-up,  play  them  oeforc  parting  with 
the  ei^ht.  Keep  command  of  adversaries'  suits  as  long  as  is  judicious; 
get  nd  of  the  command  of  partner's  strong  suit.  Do  not  finesse  {ix. 
play  a  lower  card  than  your  highest  in  the  third  hand)  in  partner's 
suit,  unless  he  leads  a  high  card  in  an  obviously  forced  lead.  Lead 
through  a  known  strong  suit  on  your  left,  and  (especially)  up  to  a 
known  weak  suit  on  yoar  right.  If  you  have  to  lead  from  a  suit  of 
two  lead  the  highest.  Leading  from  a  **  singleton  "  (your  only  card 
in  one  suit),  in  order  to  be  able  to  tramp —  sometimes  disparagingly 
called  "  Whitechapelling  " — is  not  generally  ^ood  play,  and  results 
badly  unless  the  side  is  strong  in  tramps,  but  in  some  circumstances 
it  is  useful.  Do  not  lead  from  a  "  tenace  "  {ix.  best  and  third  best  of 
a  suit)  if  you  have  another  equally  good  suit.  Remember  that  whist 
is  a  game  of  combination,  and  that  tricks  made  by  your  partner  are 
just  as  valuable  to  ^6u  as  tricks  made  by  yourself.  Sort  your  hand 
so  as  to  keep  the  suits  separate,  red  and  black  alternately,  keeping 
the  cards  each  in  order  ot  their  value. 

For  Long  Whist  the  play  of  the  hands  and  the  lau's  of  the  game  are 
practically  the  same  as  at  ordinary  or  "  short  "  whirt,  but  a  more 
venturesome  style  of  play  may  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  number  of 
points  required,  <*.«.  a  certain  amount  of  risk  may  be  taken  when  the 
odd  trick  is  a  certainty  in  the  hope  of  getting  two  or  three  tricks 
instead.  With  the  score  at  nine,  honours  cannot  be  secured,  but  at 
eigh^  a  player  who  holds  two  honours  may  ask  his  partner  before 
playing  if  he  too  holds  an  honour,  the  formula  being  Can  you  one, 
partner?  "  If  the  answer  b  "  Yes,"  the  honours  are  scored  and  the 
game  ends.  There  is  no  "  treble  "  at  long  whist.  A  double  is  scored 
when  the  losers  are  less  than  five,  a  singie  if  they  have  madj  five  or 
more.    The  game,  howeverr  is  almost  obsolete. 

Profressive  Whist. — ^This  form  of  the  game  is  social  rather  than 
scientific,  but  is  a  pleasant  variety  on  the  ordinary  round  game. 
The  host  provides  prizes,  as  a  rale— first,  second  and  "  booby  " 
prizes  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  "  booby  "  prizes  going  to 
the  players  who  make  the  fewest  points.  Any  number  oi  tables 
may  be  formed.  Partners  are  selected  by  lot,  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen  never  being  partners.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  two 
sets  of  tickets  of  different  colours,  numbered  identically,  No.  I 
pairing  with  No.  I  and  so  on.  After  the  first  round  there  is  no 
drawing  for  partners,  as  will  be  seen.  The  holders  of  all  tickets 
numbered  l  and  2  form  the  first  table,  of  3  and  4  the  second  table. 
Only  one  pack  of  cards  is  needed  at  each  table,  but  every  player 
should  be  provided  with  a  scoring  card  and  pencil.  The  players  at 
all  the  tables  cut  for  deal,  but  no  dealing  is  begun  before  a  signal 
given  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  At  each  table  one  hand  only 
IS  played.  Honours  are  not  counted.  The  score  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  tricks  made,  or  the  winner  may  mark  all  tricks  above  six. 
The  winners  remain  at  their  original  tables.  The  losers  move  on, 
from  No.  i  table  to  No.  2,  from  No.  3  to  No.  3  and  from  the  last 
table  to  No.  I.    Partners  are  formed  afresh,  the  gentleman  who  has 

t'ust  won  playing  with  the  lady  who  has  just  lost,  and  vice  versa. 
'lay  may  last  for  one  or  more  complete  rounds,  or  for  a  given  time, 
indicated  by  a  signal,  after  which  no  fresh  hand  is  begun.  The 
scores  arc  then  added  up  and  the  prizes  awarded.  In  playing  the 
ordinary  rales  of  whist  are  observed. 

A  pnnted  existence  was  first  given  to  the  laws  of  whist  by  Hoyle 
in  1743.  The  fourteen  laws  then  issued  were. subsequently  increased 
to  twenty-four.  These  laws  were  the  authority  until  1760,  when 
the  members  of  White's  and  Saunders's  Chocolate  Houses  revised 
them.  The  revised  laws  (nearly  all  Hoyle)  were  accepted  by  whist 
players  for  over  a  century,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  very 
incomplete.  The  laws  of  short  whist,  a  more  comprefiensive  code 
approved  by  the  Portland  and  Arlington  clubs,  were  brought  out  in 
1864.  and  became  the  accepted  standard,  small  modifications  only 
having  been  introduced  since.  The  latest  cditioh  of  the  rales  should 
be  consulted  for  what  is  not  indicated  in  the  text. 

See  Principles  of  Whist,  Stated  and  Explained,  by  "  Cavendish  " 
(London,  1903),  toe  most  authoritative  work. 

WHISTLE,  the  shrill  warbling  sound  made  by  forcing  the 
breath  throtagh  the  lips,  contracted  to  form  a  small  orifice,  or  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  instrument  of  the  whistle  type;  also,  gener- 
ally, any  similar  shrill,  hissing  or  warbling  sound,  as  of  a  bird's 
note,  of  wind  through  trees,  ropes,  &c.  The  O.  Eng.  ktnstlian, 
to  whistle,  and  hwistlere,  whistler,  piper,  are  closely  allied  to 
kwisprian  or  kw^kstrian,  to  whisper,  to  speak  softly  or  under  one's 
breath;  and  both  are  imitative  words,  representing  a  shrill 
hissing  sound,  cf.  Ger.  wispcln,  to  whisper,  Dan.  hvisle,  to  whistle. 
The  instrument  known  as  a  "  whistle  "  takes  many  forms,  from 
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the  straight  flute  and  flageolet  type  made  of  wood  or  metal  and 
pierced  with  holes,  to  the  metal  signalling  pipe  used  for  signalling 
on  board  ship  or  by  policemen.  Similarly  the  term  is  used  of  the 
instruments  sounded  by  the  escape  of  steam  on  a  locomotive  or 
other  engine  and  on  steamships,  &c.,  as  a  means  of  giving  signals. 
WHISTLER.  JAMES  ABBOTT  McNEILL  (1834-1903). 
American  artist,  was  bom  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
loth  of  July  1834.  His  father  was  Major  G.  W.  Whistler,  and 
his  mother  one  of  the  Baltimore  family  of  Winans.  He  was  first 
heard  of  in  Europe  in  1857,  when  he  had  already  been  an  art 
student,  in  Paris,  in  the  studio  of  Gleyre.  His  first  etchings, 
those  known  as  "  The  French  Set,"  were  the  means  of  bringing 
him  under  the  notice  of  certain  people  interested  in  art,  byt  the 
circulation  of  these  first,  Uke  that  of  his  later  etchings,  has 
always,  of  necessity,  been  more  limited  than  their  fame.  The 
impressions  from  each  plate  are  generally  few.  It  was  still  in 
etching  that  Whistler  continued  his  labours,  and,  coming  to 
London  in  1859,  it  appears,  he  almost  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  chronicle  of  the  quaint  riverside  buildings  and  the  craft 
of  the  great  stream— the  Thames  "  below  Bridge."  The  "  French 
Set"  had  included  De  Hooch-like  or  Nicholas  Maes-like  genre 
pieces,  such  as  "La  Vieille  aux  loques,"  the  "Marchande  de 
moutarde,"  and  "  The  Kitchen,"  this  last  incomparably  improved 
and  perfected  by  the  retouching  that  was  accomplished  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  first  performance.  The  Thames  series  of 
sixteen  etchings,  wrought  chiefly  in  1859,  disclosed  a  new  vision 
of  the  river,  in  which  there  was  expressed,  with  perfect  draughts- 
manship, with  a  hitherto  unparalleled  command  of  vivacious  line, 
the  form  of  barge  and  clipper,  of  warehouse,  wharf  and  waterside 
Uvem.  "The  Pool,"  "Thames  Police"  and  "Black  Lion 
Wharf  "  are  perhaps  the  finest  of  this  series.  Before  it  was 
begun.  Whistler,  ere  he  left  Paris,  had  proceeded  far  with  a  plate, 
existing  only  in  the  state  of  trial  proof,  and,  in  that,  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  is  called  "  Paris,  lie  de  la  Cit6,"  and  has  distinct  and 
curious  manifestations  of  a  style  to  be  more  generally  adopted 
at  a  later  period.  For  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Sixteen  Etchings,"  Whistler  etched  comparatively  little;  but 
about  1870  we  find  him  entering  what  has  been  described  as  his 
"  Leyland  period,"  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  wealthy 
shipowner  and  art  patron,  Mr  Frederick  R.  Leyland,  of  Prince's 
Gate,  whose  house  became  famous  for  Whistler's  Peacock  Room,^ 
painted  in  1877.  In  that  period  he  worked  greatly  in  dry-point. 
The  "  Model  Resting,"  one  of  the  most  graccftd  of  his  figure 
pieces,  and  "  Fanny  Leyland  " — an  exquisite  instance  of  girl 
portraiture— are  notable  performances  of  this  time.  To  it  also 
belong  the  largely  conceived  dry-points,  so  economical  of  means 
and  endowed  with  so  singular  a  unity  of  effect,  the  "  London 
Bridge  "  and  "  Price's  Candle-works."  A  little  later  came  the 
splendid  visions  of  the  then  disappearing  wooden  bridges  of 
Battersea  and  Putney,  and  the  plate  "  The  Adam  and  Eve," 
which  records  the  river-front  of  old  Chelsea.  This,  however,  is 
only  seen  in  perfection  in  the  most  rare  proofs  taken  before  the 
publication  by  the  firm  of  Hogarth.  From  these  plates  we 
pass  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  period  of  the  Venetian  etchings, 
for  in  1879,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  Whistler 
made  a  sojourn  in  Venice,  and  here  he  wrought,  or,  to  speak 
accurately,  commenced,  not  only  the  set  of  prints  known  as  the 
"  Venice  Set,"  but  also  the  "  Twenty-six  Etchings  "—likewise 
chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  of  Venice — tissued  later  by  the  firm 
of  Dowdeswell.  One  or  two  of  the  minor  English  subjects  of  the 
"Twenty-six  Etchings  "—those  done  after  the  artist's  return 
from  Venice— give  indications  of  the  phase  reached  more  clearly 
in  certain  little  prints  executed  a  few  years  later,  and,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  never  formally  published.  "  Fruit 
Shop,"  "  Old  Clothes  Shop,"  and  "  Fish  Shop,  busy  Chelsea," 
belong  to  this  time.  Later,  and  bent  upon  doing  justice  to  quite 
different  themes,  which  demand  different  methods,  the  ever 
flexible  artist  again  changes  his  way,  and — not  to  speak  of  the 
dainty  little  records  of  the  places  about  the  Loire,  which  in 
ipethod  have  affinity  with  the  pieces  last  named— ^we  have 

*  Whistler  quarrelled  with  Leyland,  and  eventually  painted  his 
Ufe-uxe  portrait  as  a  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs. 


"  Steps,  Amsterdam,"  "  Nocturne,  Dance   House,'*  «itk  ia 
magical  suggestion  of  movement  and  light,  and  tiie  •daasaik 
landscape  "  Zaandam."   With  the  mention  of  these  thi&ffs  my 
fitly  close  a  sketch  of  Whistler's  periods  in  etching;  but  befon 
proceeding  to  other  branches  of  his  work,  the  main  charactehstiQ 
of  the  whole  series  of  etchings  (of  which,  in  Wedmore's  WkisCa's 
Etchings^  nearly  300  examples  are  described)  should  be  boery 
indicated.  These  main  characteristics  are  precision  and  vivsdiy; 
freedom,  flexibility,  infinite  technical  resource,  at  the  sa>ice 
always  of  the  most  alert  and  comprehensive  observatian;  u 
eye  that  no  picturesqueness  of  light  and  shade,  no  inteitstiai 
grouping  of  line,  can  ever  escape — an  eye,  that  is,  that  is  emaad- 
pated  from  conventionality,  and  sees  these  things  tfa»efoie  with 
equal  willingness  in  a  cathedral  and  a  mass  of  sfaffoMinfc  ia  t 
Chelsea  shop  and  in  a  suave  nude  figure,  in  the  facade  d  1 
Flemish  palace  and  in  a  "  great  wheel "  at  West  Keosinftoa 
Mr  Whistler's  pictures  have  as  a  chief  source  of  their  attractiw- 
ness  those  mental  qualities  of  alertness  and  cmandpstioc 
Charm  of  colour  and  of  handling  enhance  the  hold  which  they 
obtain  upon  such  people  of  taste  as  may  be  ready  to  recevi 
them.   There  are  but  very  few  of  them,  however,  at  kast  voy 
few  oil  pictures,  when  one  considers  the  number  of  years  sbct 
the  artist  began  to  labour;  and  one  notable  fact  must  be  &t 
once  understood — the  admitted  masterpieces  in  pafMjy^  beloc| 
almost  entirely  to  the  earlier  time.    "  Sarasatc  "  is  an  cxceptioc. 
and  "  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,"  and  in  its  smaOer,  but  still 
charming,  way  "  The  Little  Rose  of  Lyme  Regis  **;  but  eves 
these— save  the  "Little  Rose"— are  of  x8Ss  or  thereaboca. 
A  few  years  earlier  than  they  are  the  "  Connie  Gikhrist,"*  tk 
"  Miss  Alexander,"  and  the  "  Rosa  Corder,"  and  the  TUdcs 
"  Nocturnes  ";  but  we  go  farther  back  to  rcadi  the  "  Porta:! 
of  the  Painter's  Mother,"  which  is  now  in  the  LoxembooT' 
the  "  Portrait  of  Carlyle,"  now  at  Glasgow;  the  "  Qxtmirt 
Gardens,"  the  "  Nocturne,  Valparaiso  Harbour,"  the  "  Muse 
Room,"  with  little  Miss  Annie  Haden  standing  by  the  paso 
while  her  mother  pla3rs,  and  the  "  White  Girl,"  or  *'  Little  Whh* 
Girl,"  in  which  Whistler  shows  the  influence,  bat  never  the 
domination,  of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  slij^t  but  always  exqimsiielf 
harmonious  studies  ii)  water  colour,  imdertaken  by  Wkis:^t 
in  his  middle  period,  none  call  for  spedal  notice.    To  the  cidJe 
time,  too,  belong,  not  perhaps  all  of  his  di^t  but  delicately 
modelled  pastels  of  the  figure,  but  at  least  his  more  univcisallT 
accepted  pastels  of  Venetian  scenes,  in  whidi  he  cau^  tie 
sleepy  beauty  of  the  Venetian  by-way.   In  pastel,  as  in  poi&list 
in  water  colour  and  in  etching,  Whistler  has  never  been  unnfrjf- 
ful  of  the  particular  qualities  of  the  medium  in  which  be  has 
worked,  nor  of  the  applicability  of  a  given  medium  to  a  gK^s 
subject.    The  result,  accordingly,  is  not  now  a  victory  and  tarn 
a  failure,  now  a  "  hit "  and  now  a  "  miss,"  but  rather  a  soccessk^ 
of  triumphs  great  and  small.    One  other  m^Htwiw  taken  op  b> 
Whistler  must  now  be  mentioned.  His  lithographs— his  drains^ 
on  the  stone  ih  many  instances,  and  in  others  his  dnvifip  os* 
that  "  lithographic  paper  "  which  with  some  people  is  the  eas) 
substitute  for  the  stone  UMlay — are  perhaps  half  as  nuneraB  as 
his  etchings.    Mr  T.  R.  Way  has  catalogued  about  a  hnadred 
Some  of  the  lithographs  are  of  figures  slightly  draped;  tvo  <ff 
three  of  the  very  finest  are  of  Thames  subjects— inchidiag  a 
"  nocturne  "  at  Limehouse,  of  unimaginable  and  poetic  myisxrf, 
others  are  bright  and  dainty  indications  of  quaint  pivniaess 
in  the  old  Faubourg  St  Germain,  and  of  the  sober  lines  of  cetixb 
Georgian  churches  in  Soho  and  Bloomslniry.    An  initiator  i? 
his  own  generation,  and  ever  tastefully  experinMncal,  WhisJer 
no  doubt  has  found  enjoyment  in  the  variety  of  the  medicce  be 
has  worked  in,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects  he  has  brilhu'Jr 
tackled.      The  absence  of  concentration  in  the   Whistkrlaa 
temperament,  the  lack  of  great  continuity  of  effort,  may  pit>l»b> 
prove  a  drawback  to  his  taking  exactly  the  place  as  a  painter  ci 
oil  pictures,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  his  genius  and  kis 
taste  would  most  certainly  have  secured  for  him.   Ia  the  futcn 
Whistler  must  be  accounted,  in  oU  painting,  a  master  esqtiiste 
but  rare.    But  the  number  and  the  range  of  his  etched  sabjecti 
and  the  extraordinary  variety  .of  perception  and  of  skili 
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he  lus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  execution  of  his  neariy  three 
hundred  coppers,  ensure,  and  have  indeed  already  compassed, 
the  acceptance  of  htm  as  a  master  among  masters  in  that  art  of 
etching.  Rembrandt's,  Van  Dyclc's,  M6iyon's,  Claude's,  are,  in 
(act,  the  only  natties  which  there  is  full  warranty  for  pronouncing 
beside  his  own. 

No  account  of  Whistler's  career  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  his  supremely  controversial  personality.  In  1878 
he  brought  a  libel  action  against  Ruskin  for  his  criticisms  in  Fors 
Clangera  (1877).  Ruskin  had  denounced  one  of  his  nocturnes 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  as  "  a  pot  of  paint  flung  in  the  public 
face."  After  a  long  trial,  Whistler  was  awarded  a  farthing 
damages.  His  examination  caused  much  .interest,  e&pedally  in 
artistic  dfdes,  on  account  of  his  attitude  in  vindication  of  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  art;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  it  that  he 
answered  the  question  as  to  how  long  a  certain  "  impression  " 
bad  taken  him  to  execute  by  saying,  "  All  my  life."  His  eccen- 
tricity of  pose  and  dress,  combined  with  his  artistic  arrogance, 
sharp  tongue,  and  bitter  humour,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
ulked -about  men  in  London,  and  his  nu^  were  quoted  every- 
where. He  followed  up  his  quarrel  with  Ruskin  by  publishing  a 
satirieal  pamphlet.  Whistler  v.  Ruskin:  Art  v.  Art  Critics.  In 
i8Ss  be  gave  his  Ten  o'Ciock  Lecture  in  London,  afterwards 
embodied  in  The  Gentle  Art  of  kicking  Enemies  (1890).  The 
substance  of  this  flippantly  written  and  amusing  outburst  was 
an  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  artist  to  do  what  was  right  in 
bis  artistic  eyes,  and  the  inability  of  the  public  or  the  critics  to 
have  any  ideas  about  art  worth  considering  at  all.  In  1895 
another  quarrel,  with  Sir  William  Eden,  whose  wife's  portrait 
Hliistier  had  painted,  but  refused  to  hand  over,  came  into  the 
couru  in  Paris;  and  Whistler,  though  allowed  to  keep  his  picture, 
was  condemned  in  damages.  In  later  years  he  lived  mainly  in 
Paris,  but  he  returned  to  live  in  London  in  1902;  and  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  July  1903  at  74  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  In  z888 
be  had  married  Mrs  Goodwin,  widow  of  E.  W.  Goodwin,  the 
architect,  and  daughter  of  J.  B.  Philip,  the  sculptor;  she  died 
in  1896,  leaving  no  children.  In  x886  he  became  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Brit'ish  Artists  (a  title  at  which  afterwards  he 
soofFcd);  and  he  took  a  leading  part  later  in  founding  the 
International  Art  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
His  **  Nocturne  in  blue  and  sUver "  was  presented  to  the 
National  Galleiy  after  his  death  by  the  National  Art  Collection 
Fund. 

SeeaboT.  R.  WayandG.  R.  Dennis.  TkeArtofJ.  McN.  Whistler 
(1901):  F.  Wedmore,  Mr  Whistler's  Elchings',  Thtedore  Duret. 
Hutoire  de  J.  McN,  Whistler  et  de  sen  teuvre  (1904);  Mortimer 
Menpes,  Whistler  as  I  knew  him;  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  Whistler,  the  Man 
and  his  Wcfh  (190a):  Catabgue  of  Memorial  Exhibition  (Inter- 
oational  Society,  1905);  and  B.  R.  and  J.  Pennell,  The  Life  of 
James  McNeiU  Whistler  (t90Bh  (F.We.) 

WmSTOir.  WILLIAM  (1667-1757),  Engh'sh  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December  1667  at  Norton 
in  Leicestershire,  of  which  village  Ms  father  was  rector.  He 
was  educated  privately,  partly  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  and  partly  Uiat  he  might  act  as  amanuensis  to  his 
father,  who  had  lost  his  sight.  He  afterwards  entered  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  to  mathematical 
study,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1693.  He  next  became 
diaplam  to  John  Moore  (1646-17 14),  the  learned  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, from  whom  he  received  the  living  of  Lowestoft  in  1698. 
Be  had  already  given  several  proofo  of  his  noble  but  over- 
scrupulous conscientiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  pro- 
pensity to  paradox.  His  New  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696), 
although  destitute  of  sound  sdentific  foundation,  obtained  the 
praise  of  both  Newton  and  Locke,  the  latter  of  whom  Justly 
dasMd  the  author  among  those  who,  if  not  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge,  "  at  least  bring  some  new  things  to  our  thoughts." 
In  1701  he  resigned  his  living  to  become  deputy  at  Cambridge 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom  two  years  later  he  succeeded  as 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1707  he  was  Boyle 
lecturer.  For  several  years  Whiston  continued  to  write  and 
preach  both  on  mathematical  and  theological  subjects  with  con- 
siderable success;  but  his  study  of  the  Apostdkal  Constitutions 


had  convinced  him  that  Arianism  was  the  creed  of  the  primi* 
tive  church;  and  with  him  to  form  an  opinion  and  to  pub- 
lish it  were  things  almost  simultaneous.  His  heterodoxy  soon 
became  notorious,  and  in  1710  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship and  expelled  from  the  university.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  incessant  controversy— theological,  mathematical, 
chronological  and  miscellaneous.  He  vindicated  his  estimate 
of  the  Apost(dical  Constitutions  and  the  Arian  views  he  had 
derived  from  them  in  his  Primitive  Christianity  Retived  (5  vols., 
1711-1712).  In  1713  he  produced  a  reformed  liturgy,  and  soon 
afterwards  founded  a  society  for  promoting  primitive  Christianity, 
lecturing  in  support  of  his  theories  at  London,  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  books,  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  appeared  m  173a  While  heretical  on  so  nuny 
points,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  supernatural  Christianity,  and 
frequently  took  the  field  in  defence  of  prophecy  and  miracle, 
including  anointing  the  sick  and  touching  for  the  king's  evil. 
His  dislike  to  rationalism  in  religion  also  made  him  one  of  the 
numerous  opponents  of  Benjamin  Hoadly's  Plain  Account  of 
the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament.  He  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Canticles  was  apocryphal  and  that  Baruch 
was  not.  He  was  ever  pressing  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  derived  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
on  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  marvelled  that  they  could 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  himself.  He  assailed  the 
memory  of  Athanasius  with  a  virulence  at  least  equal  to  that 
with  which  orthodox  divines  had  treated  Anus.  He  attacked 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronok)gical  system  with  success;  but  he 
himself  lost  not  only  time  but  money  in  an  endeavour  to  discover 
the  longitude.  Of  all  his  singular  opinions  the  best  known  is  his 
advocacy  of  clerical  monogamy,  inunortalized  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefidd,  Of  all  his  labours  the  mo^  useful  is  his  trsnalation  of 
Josephus  (1737),  with  valuable  notes  and  dissertations,  often 
reprinted.  His  last  "famous  discovery,  or  rather  revival  of 
Dr  Giles  Fletcher's,"  which  he  mentions  in  his  autobiography 
with  infinite  complacency,  was  the  identification  of  the  Tatars 
with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  In  1745  he  pubUshed  his  Primitive 
New  Testament.  About  the  same  time  (1747)  he  finally  left  the 
Anglican  communion  for  the  Baptist,  leaving  the  church  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  by  quitting  it  as  the  clergyman  began  to 
read  the  Athanasian  creed.  He  ^ed  in  London,  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  on  the  aand  of  August  175a,  leaving  a  memoir 
(3  vols.,  X 749-1 750)  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received,  both  for  its  characteristic  individuality  and  as  a  store- 
house of  curious  anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  the  religious  and 
moral  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  does  not,  however,  contain  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  at  Cambridge, 
these  having  been  publish^  separately  at  the  time. 
Whiston  19  a  striking  example  of  the  association  of  an  entirely 

Biradoxical  bent  of  mmd  with  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences, 
e  also  illustrates  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  rationalistic  conclu- 
sions in  theology  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  rationalistic 


inwi  ^i  (John)  GiU  preach.  But.  being  kui«Mi»cM  ■.••oi.  u«  •<*>»  w...,v<^h 
a  folio  book  00  the  Cantictes,  I  declined  to  go  to  hear  him."  When 
not  engaged  in  controversy  he  was  not  devoid  of  good  sense.  He 
often  saw  men  and  things  very  cleariy,  and  some  of  his  bon  tnots 
are  admirable. 

WHTTAKER,  JOSEPH  (1820-1895),  English  publi^er,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May  1820,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  a  long  experience  with 
various  bookselling  firms,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as 
a  theological  publisher.  In  January  1858  he  started  the  Boob- 
seller^  and  for  1869  published  the  first  issue  of  Whitaker*s  Almanack, 
the  annual  work  of  reference,  which  also  met  with  immediate 
success.  In  1874  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Reference 
Catalogue  of  Current  Literature,  of  which  several  editions  have 
since  appeared.  Whitaker  died  at  Enfield  on  the  zsth  of  May 
1895.    He  had  been  the  father  of  fifteen  children. 

WHITBREAD.  SAMUEL  (1758-1815).  English  politician,  came 
of  a  Bedfordshire  Nonconformist  family;  his  father  hajd  made 
a  considerable  fortune  as  owner  of  the  wiell-known  brewery  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  .  Educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's  College, 
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Cambridge  (after  originally  going  to  Girist  Church,  Oxford), 
he  began  by  entering  the  brewing  business;  but  after  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  xst  Earl  Grey  in  1789  he  took  to  politics, 
and  in  1790  was  elected  for  Bedfordshire  as  a  Whig,  attaching 
himself  to  Fox.  He  became  known  as  a  social  and  financial 
reformer  and  a  constant  assailant  in  parliament  of  all  sorts  of 
abuses.  It  was  on  his  motion  in  1805  that  Lord  Melville  was 
imp>eached  for  financial  maladministration  of  the  navy,  and  he 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  His  Poor  Law  bill  in 
1 807 ,  an  elaborate  Radical  scheme,  came  to  nothing.  Whit  bread 
continued  to  be  a  constant  speaker  in  parliament,  and  the 
principal  representative  of  Liberal  criticism,  a  monument  of 
opposition  tactics.  He  opposed  the  regency,  championed  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  led  the  peace  party;  and  the  caricaturists 
were  busy  with  his  personality.  In  1809  he  became  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  rebuilding  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  immersed  in  controversies  connected  with  it,  which 
eventually  seem  to  have  unstrung  his  mind,  for  he  committed 
suicide  on  the  6th  of  July  181 5.  The  Whitbread  influence  in 
Liberal  politics  continued  to  be  very  strong  in  Bedfordshire  in 
later  generations,  his  son  William  Henry  (from  i8t8  to  1837) 
and  grandson  Samuel  (from  1852  to  1895)  representing  Bedford 
for  many  years. 

WHITBY,  a  seaport,  watering-place  and  market  town  in  the 
Whitby  parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  345  m.  N.  from  London,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  11,755.  There  are  a  terminal 
station  in  the  town  and  a  station  at  West  Clifif  on  the  Saltbum 
branch.  Whitby  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  River  Esk;  the  old  town  of  narrow  streets  and 
picturesque  houses  standing  on  the  steep  slopes  above  the  river, 
while  the  modem  residential  quarter  is  mainly  on  the  summit  of 
West  Cliff.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  eastern  height  to 
the  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  gain  a  wonderful  dignity  from  their 
commanding  position.  This  was  a  foundation  of  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  658,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  for  a  victory  over 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia.  It  embraced  an  establishment  for  monks 
and  (until  the  Conquest)  for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
under  Hilda,  a  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  a  former  king  of  North- 
umbria, acquired  high  celebrity.  The  existing  ruins  comprise 
parts  of  the  Early  English  choir,  the  north  transept,  also  Early 
English  but  of  later  date,  and  the  rich  Decorated  nave.  The  west 
side  of  the  nave  fell  in  1763  and  the  tower  in  1830.  On  the  south 
side  are  foundations  of  cJoisters  and  domestic  buildings.  Adjdn- 
ing  the  abbey  is  Whitby  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Francis  Cholmley  about 
1580  from  the  materials  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  enlarged 
and  fortified  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  about  1635.  A  little  below 
the  abbey  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Maiy,  originally  Norman, 
and  retaining  traces  of  the  first  building;  owing  to  a  variety 
of  alterations  at  different  periods,  and  the  erection  of  high 
wooden  pews  and  galleries,  its  appearance  is  more  remarkable 
than  beautiful.  A  modem  cross  in  the  churchyard  commemorates 
St  Caedmon,  the  Northumbrian  poet  (c.  670),  who  was  a  monk 
at  the  abbey  and  there  died.  Other  features  of  the  town  are 
the  pleasant  promenades  and  gardens  on  West  Qiff,  the  anti- 
quarian and  geological  museum,  and  an  excellent  golf  course. 
The  coast  is  cUff-bound  and  very  beautiful  both  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  while  inland  the  Esk  traverses  a  lovely  wooded  vale, 
surrounded  by  open,  high-lying  moors.  Whitby  is  a  quiet  resort, 
possessing  none  of  the  brilliance  of  Scarborough  on  the  same 
coast.  A  large  fishing  industiy  is  carried  on  from  the  harbour, 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  protected  by  two 
piers.  The  manufacture  of  ornaments  from  the  jet  found  in  the 
vicinity  forms  a  considerable  industry.  The  jet  is  a  species  of 
petrified  wood  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Lias,  and 
its  use  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  dates  from  very  early  times. 
A  former  activity  in  shipbuilding  is  of  interest  through  the 
recollection  that  here  were  constructed  the  ships  for  Captain 
Cook's  voyages.  Wooden  ships  and  boats  are  still  built,  and 
rope-making  and  sail-making  are  carried  on. 

Whitby  {Streanaeshakk  c.  657-857;  PresUhi  c.  857-1080; 
WiUby,  &c.  c.  857  onwards)  is  first  mentioned  by  Bede,  who 


states  that  a  religious  house  was  establbhed  bar  ikci  a  *f  . 
In  the  9th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Duo.  ki  brt 
refounded  became  the  centre  of  a  Danish  cdoay,  n£  cl  si 
waste  by  the  Conqueror  was  the  most  prosperae  u*^  -  ^ 
district.    Henry  I.  made  a  giant  to  the  ibboc  ud  cr.r^  i 
Whitby  of  a  burgage  in  the  vfll  of  V^liiibjr.  aai  R>V.  j; 
Waterville,  abbot  zi 75-1 190,  granted  the  torn  ia  fm  bcc:: 
to  the  burgesses.    In  z  300  King  John,  bribed  bjr  i^  ^.7^^ 
confirmed  this  charter,  but  in  laot,  bribed  by  ihe  ijr.^: 
Richard  de  Waterville,  quashed  it  as  injurious  to  tbe  :r.  ■ '' 
the  church  of  Whitby.    A  bitter  struggle  went  oo.  Ikv:'^  '  1 
the  14th  centuiy,  when  a  trial  resulted  in  a  jndgsm  u^'"^  "t| 
burgesses.     In  1629  Whitby  petitioned  for  incucpoiribf ::  t| 
ground  that  the  town  was  in  decay  through  want  (ifxir- 
ment  and  received  letters  patent  giving  thetn  sdf-fstr:* 
However,  in  1674-1675  the  crown,  probably  in  pa'wJt '. ' 
part  played  by  the  Cholmleys  in  the  Civil  Wir.  restart 
lords  of  the  manor  all  the  liberties  ever  enjoyed  b>  iht2b2»< 
Whitby  in  Whitby  and  Whitby  Strand.    UTiiibj  b»-- 
parliamentary  borough  under  the  Reform  Act  of  i%ii,  vr'sz\ 
one  member  until  it  was  disfranchised  under  tlic  RedbO-N.  t] 
of  Seats  Act  1885.    At  the  beginning  of  the  u\\i  ce:.!  >l 
Alexander  Percy  claimed  the  hereditary  ri^t  of  b^-T"! 
selling  in  Whitby  without  payment  of  toll.    The  niHirt  f I 
held  time  out  of  mind  on  Sunday  until  the  rogn  of  Heri  ^' 
who  changed  the  day  to  Saturday,  still  the  nuito  ii) 
fortnightly  cattle  market  was  granted  by  Chaxks  I.  1^  I 
granted  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  a  fair  at  the  feast  o(  S. "" 
and  the  king's  firm  peace  to  all  coming  to  the  fair.    A  sex:  J| 
was  used  later,  but  neither  of  them  is  any  longer  hdd.  Pi't  ^-'l 
a  port  at  Whitby  in  the  Z2th  centuiy  and  probably  betV^t  .*i| 
though  never  important  there  have  always  since  bees  '.■^■ 
of  Whitby  shipping  and  merchandise.    In  medienl  cro  *^ 
salting  and  sale  of  herrings  and  the  sale  of  cod,  fi^  v^^  "^' 
products  of  the  North  Sea  fishery  were  the  only  iod'.£^~ 
Whale-fishing  began  in  1753. 


Lionel 

Htstcry 

shtre.  North  Rtdini. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  market  town  in  the  Newport  puluna:^^ 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  171m.  N.W.  from  Loniiccci 
joint  line  of  the  London  &  North- Westem  and  Great  ^tsr 
railways,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Cambrian  railvay.  P>?  ' 
urban  district  (1901)  5221.  Malting  and  cheese-makin^r;  ^ 
principal  industries.  The  church  of  St  Alkmund,  rebui!t  c  rt 
1 8th  century,  retains  the  fine  tomb  of  John  Talbot,  in  o^ 
Shrewsbury,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bordeaux  (i4Si'-  ^ 
toVn  hall  and  other  public  buildings  are  modem.  Thccnr"^ 
school  was  founded  in  1550,  and  here  {c.  z79i)RegiMk!Ht!N'' 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  educated.  The  parish  of  Wbhc^-"^ 
extends  into  Cheshire. 

Whitchurch  was  at  first  known  as  Westun  and  bdongcd  bc'-^ 
the  Conquest  to  King  Harcdd,  but  was  afterwards  gnctei  -^ 
Earl  Roger,  of  whom  William  de  Warenne  was  boldins  it  t'  ^ 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  name  is  said  to  hvn  bAs 
altered  to  WhitchureKor  Album  Monasterium  00  acoo&s(^> 
stone  church  built  there  soon  after  1086.  The  manor  ap?es.i 
to  have  beoi  held  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Warenae  iiff) 
from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  families  cf  Lcstraor  ^'^ 
Talbot.  It  was  sold  by  the  Talbots  to  Thomas  Egerton.  irJ^ 
whom  it  passed  to  the  earls  of  Bridgwater  and  evcntuall)'  ^^  ^ 
present  owner,  Eari  Brownlow.  Whitchurch  is  memJoned  ^' 
borough  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  governed  by  a  bail  c,  ^ 
its  privileges,  which  sprang  jxp  with  the  castle,  Kppax  to  b^i 
disappea  red  after  its  decay.  The  town  has  never  been  represez  'a 
in  pariiament  nor  noted  for  any  trade  except  agrlcoltatt  ^ 
1228  John  Fitz-Alan  received  the  right  of  changing  the  day  0 
the  market  he  held  at  Whitchurch  from  Thursday  to  Moa^^^^ 
and  in  1362  a  fair  lasting  three  days  from  the  feast  of  SS.  S*.*^  > 
and  Jude  was  granted  to  John  Lestrange.  Lord  Bio«i^ 
granted  the  market  rights  to  the  local  autboritv. 
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VHITB,  AHDREW  DICKSON  (1832-       ),  American  educa- 

mst,  was  bom  in  Homer,  New  York,  on  tbe  7th  of  November 

33.    He  graduated  at  Yale  (A.B.)  in  1853,  studied  at  tbe 

•rbonne  in  1854,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1855-1856, 

eanwhile  serving  as  attach^  at  the  United  States  Legation  at 

Petersburg  in  1854-1855.    He  was  professor  of  history  and 

ogltsh  literature  in  1857-1863,  and  lecturer  on  history  in  2863- 

•67  at  the  University  of  Michigan.    In  1864-1867  he  was  a 

ember  of  the  New  York  state  Senate,  and  as  chairman  of  the 

Offlmittee  on  Education  took  an  active  part  in  formulating 

le educational  features  of  the  bill  under  which  Cornell  University 

'.».}  WIS  incorporated  (1865).    At  Mr  Cornell's  suggestion  Mr 

-  ^ite  drew  up  a  plan  of  organization  for  the  institution,  and  in 

^67  became  its  first  president,  which  post  he  held  continuously 

•til  1885,  serving  thereafter  as  a  member  of  tbe  board  of  trustees 

ad  of  its  executive  committee.    During  his  administration 

e  greatly  strengthened  the  curriculum  of  the  university,  to 

Inch  he  gave  his  architectural  library,  and,  upon  his  retirement, 

B  historical  and  general  library  of  about  20,000  volumes  (in- 

luding  bound  collections  of  pamphlets)  and  about  3000  unbound 

■    imphlets,  which  was  installed  in  a  spedal  room  in  the  main 

brary  building  of  the  university.    In  recognition  of  this  gift 

he  departments  of  history  and  political  science  of  the  university 

ave  been  named  the  President  White  School  of  History  and 

Uitical  Science.    In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  Benjamin 

'*.  Wade,  Mr  White  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  a  commission  to  visit 

iinto  Domingo  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  the  president's 

Koject  for  annexing  it  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1895  he  was 

ippointed  by  President  Gevelanda'membcrof  the  commission 

stablished  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and 

Sritish  Guiana.    Dr  White  was  United  States  minister  to 

^rmany  in  1879-1881,  and  to  Russia  in  1892-1894^  and  was 

doited  States  ambassador  to  Germany  in  1897-1903.    In  1899 

k  was  president  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Hague  Peace 

Conference.    He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 

iity  of  Michigan  (1867),  from  Cornell  (1886),  from  Yale  (1887), 

fn>m  St  Andrews,  Scotland  (1902),  from  Johns  Hopkins,  (1902), 

and  from  Dartmouth  (1906);  L.H.D.  from  Columbia  (1887) 

and  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1902).    He  was  also  made  an  officer 

of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  awarded  the  royal  gold  medal  of 

Prussia  for  arts  and  sciences  in  1902,  was  president  of  the 

American  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  founder, 

m  1884,  and  was  actively  identified  with  various  other  learned 

bodies. 

His  publicat&ms  include  The  Greater  States  ofContinental  Europe 
(1874) ;  A  Hutory  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christei^ 
iom  (2  vols.,  1896).  his  most  important  work,  hit  Autobioirapky 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1905)  and  Seven  Great  Statesmen  (1910). 

WHITB.  SIR  QBORQB  STUART  (1835-  ),  British  field 
marshal,  the  son  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman,  was  bom  in 
County  Antrim  on  the  6th  of  July  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Sandhurst,  and  in  1853  joined  the  Inniskillings,  with  which 
regiment  he  served  in  India  during  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  In  the 
second  Afghan  War  (1878-80)  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  whom  he  led  in  their  diarge  at  the  battle  of 
Charasiah.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  this  action,  and  again 
shortly  afterwards  at  Kandahar,  he  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
In  1 881  he  assumed  command  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and 
took  port  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-85.  As  brigadier  in 
the  Burmese  War  (1885-87)  he  rendered  distinguished  service, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  major-general;  and  when  Sir 
Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Roberts  returned  to  India  from 
Burma  in  1887,  White  was  left  in  command  of  the  force  charged 
with  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  dacoits  and  padfying  the 
country.  This  he  accomplished  with  a  thorou^ness  which 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  India.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Zhob  expedition  in  1890,  and  in  1893  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Roberts  as  oommander-in-chief  in  India;  and 
during  his  tenure  of  this  office  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
Chitral  expedition  in  1895  and  the  Tirah  campaign  in  1897. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  G.C.B.  and  in  1898  G.C.S.I. 
Returning  to  Engbnd  in  1898  he  became  quartermaster-general 


to  the  forces;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899  he 
was  given  command  of  the  forces  in  Natal.  He  defeated  the 
Boers  at  Elandslaagte  on  the  aist  of  October  1899  and  at 
Reitfontein  on  the  24th;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Boers 
enabled  them  to  invest  Ladysmith,  which  Sir  George  White 
defended  in  a  uege  lasting  119  days,  from  the  2nd  of  November 
1899  to  the  ist  of  March  1900,  in  the  course  of  which  he  refused 
to  entertain  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  suggestion  that  he  should  arrange 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  enemy  (see  Ladysmith,  Siege 
and  Relief  or).  After  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  White,  whose 
health  had  been  impaired  by  the  siege,  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  (1900-1904).  King  Edward 
VII.,  who  visited  the  fortress  in  1903,  personally  gave  him  the 
baton  of  a  field  marshal  In  1905  Sir  George  White  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  the  same  year  was 

decorated  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 
See  T.  F.  G.  Coates,  Sir  George  White  (1900). 

WHITE,  GILBERT  (X72&-1793),  English  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  bom  on  the  z8th  of  July  1720  in  the  little  Hampshire 
village  of  Sdbome,  which  his  writings  have  rendered  so  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  either  books  or  nature.  He  was  educated  at 
Basingstoke  under  Thomas  Warton,  father  of  the  poet,  and 
subsequently  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1744  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship.  Ordained  in  1747,  he  became  curate  at 
Swarraton  the  same  year  and  at  Selbome  in  1751.  In  1752  he 
was  nominated  junior  proctor  at  Oxford  and  became  dean  of  his 
college.  In  1753  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Durley,  and  in  1757 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  provostship  of  Oriel,  but  failed  to 
secure  election.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the  college  living 
of  Moreton  Pinkney,  though  he  did  not  reside  there,  and  in 
1761  he  became  curate  at  Faringdon,  near  Selbome,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  in  1784  he  again  became  curate  in  hb  native 
parish.  He  died  in  his  home.  The  Wakes,  Selbome,  on  the  iCJtk 
of  June  1793. 

Gilbert  White's  daily  life  was  practically  unbroken  by  any 
great  changes  or  incidents;  for  nearly  half  a  century  his  pastoral 
duties,  his  watchful  country  walks,  the  assiduous-  care  of  his 
garden,  and  the  scrupulous  posting  of  his  calendar  of  observations 
made  up  the  essentials  of  a  full  and  delightftil  life,  but  hardly 
of  a  biography.  At  most  ^e  can  only  fill  up  the  portrait  by 
reference  to  the  tinge  of  simple  old-fashioned  scholarship,  which 
on  its  historic  side  made  him  an  eager  searcher  for  antiquities 
and  among  old  records,  and  on  its  poetic  occasionally  stirred  him 
to  an  excursion  as  far  as  that  gentlest  slope  of  Pamassus  in- 
habited by  the  descriptive  muse.  Hence  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  that  correspondence  with  brother  naturalists  which  has 
raised  his  life  and  its  influence  so  far  beyond  the  commonplace. 
His  strong  naturalist  tendencies  are  not,  however,  properly  to 
hie  realized  without  a  glance  at  the  history  of  his  younger  brothers. 
The  eldest,  Thomas,  ^tircd  from  trade  to  devote  himself  to 
natural  and  physical  sdence,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
Royal  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  The  next,  Benjamin, 
be<^me  the  publisher  of  most  of  the  leading  works  of  natural 
history  which  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  including  that  of  his 
brother.  The  third,  John,  became  chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  accumulated  much  material  for  a  work  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  rock  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  carried  on  a  scientific 
correspondence,  not  only  with  his  eldest  brother,  but  with 
Linnaeus.  The  youngest,  Henry,  was  vicar  of  Fyfield,  near 
Andover.  The  sister's  son,  Samuel  Barker,  also  became  in  time 
one  of  White's  most  valued  correspondents.  With  other  natural- 
ists, too,  he  had  intimate  relations:  with  Thomas  Pennant  and 
Daines  Barrington  he  was  in  constant  corre^x>ndence,  often 
too  with  the  lx>tanist  John  Lightfoot,  and  sometimes  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  while  Richard  Chandler  and  other 
antiquaries  kept  alive  his  historic  zeal.  At  first  he  was  content 
to  furnish  information  from  which  the  works  of  Pennant  and 
Barrington  largely  profited;  but  gradually  the  ambition  of 
separate  authorship  developed  from  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  latter  of  these  writers  in  1 770.  The  next  year  White  sketched 
to  Pennant  the  project  of  "  a  natural  history  of  my  native  parish, 
an  annus  htstorico-naturalis^  comprising  a  journal  for  a  whole 
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yen,  and  DluUntcd  wiih  lirgE  notes  ud  otttavKiani.    Such 

bistory  o[  vuioui  districts  and  might  in  lime  occuioa  the  pro- 
duction of  a  woik  so  tnucta  to  be  wbhed  loc— a  [uU  ud  compiclc 
niluial  histor]'  ol  these,  kinttdoms."  Yet  the  latnoua  Ifeinral 
Hillary  ami  AHliquiiia  a/  Sdianu  did  not  appear  until  1189. 
It  was  Helj  received  liom  the  bef^nuing,  and  hi)  been  npiintol 
time  after  time. 
To  be  a  typical  parish  natural  hinory  lO'Far  at  completniai  or 


ira: 


bonkriand  betwren  tha  medieval  and  the  m 
faiitory.  avoiding  the  uncritical  blunderinaof  1 
.  without  mtedng  on  tlie  lechoicai  ana  anj 
opening  age  of  separate  monographL  Man 
which  raised  natural  history  in  to  the  regian  a 
Cmnplai  Angitr  did  for  tnal  gentle  art,  ve 
more  finisbtd  products  o(  later  writers  lik 
Jefleries.  Vet,  while  these  an  essenlial  niei 
dearinfchamliesdBsper,  in  the  sweet  and  L 
aiitlnr,  who  on  Ma  nmbws  gathers  no  spoil 
and  Geid-mia  without  distuiMng  them  f  nsm 
plants  an  aawn  whciv  he  thinks  an  oak  is  war 
n  what  la  now  a  stately  row.  Ka  overflows 
indeed  gets  beyofid  tb«  aaacdotat  stage,  yel 
nature  iBuat  bnn;  and  lie  sees  everywhere  i 
tovt  and  aodauty,  Ifherv  a  later  view  of  nat 
nete  ■daptatkw  of  iMoeits  or  purely  conii 
eocycLopu^  hiterest  hi  nature,  allhaugh  10 
Ing  in  Ibe  numuaiental  synhesls  at  BuRon. 
before,  the  analytic  ipecjaliim  inaugurated  by  Llnnae' 

■  cenlury  later  in  [be  imteTnlluialut  o(  Dawn.Charle 
The  Z,ih  unit  LiUcrl  c/CiMerf  (CjhiK  e/ScMsnic.  by  his  I 
nephew,  Rashleigh  Holt-White,  appeami  in  1901. 


WHITS,  HBNRT  KIttKB  (1785-1806),  En^ish  poet,  vai  bom 
at  Notlingham,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  00  the  jiat  of  March  17^5- 
He  was  dniined  at  first  foi  his  father's  trade,  but  after  *  ihorl 
apprenticeship  to  a  stocking-weaver,  waa  eventually  articled  10 
a  lawyer.  Meanwhile  he  aludicd  hard,  and  his  master  offered 
to  release  him  from  his  contract  if  he  had  sufficient  means  lo 
go  to  collCBe,  He  received  encouragement  from  Capel  LoBl, 
the  friend  ol  Robert  BloomBcld,  and  published  in  iSoj  Cli/lax 
Crm,  a  SktUh  in  Vmt,  wilh  etktr  Poems,  dedicated  10  Geot^ans, 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  The  book  was  violcnily  allacked  in  the 
yonlhly  Rniea  (February  1804),  but  While  was  tn  lonie  degree 
conipenssled  by  a  kind  letter  from  Robert  Souihey.  Through 
the  eSorli  of  his  friends,  he  was  entered  ai  a  siiat  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  spending  *  year  beforehand  with  a  private 
tutor.  Close  application  10  study  Induced  a  serious  illness,  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  ssnity,  but  he  went  into  residence 
at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  orders,  in  the  autumn 
of  iSos-  The  strain  of  continuous  study  proved  fatal,  and  he 
'  diedoDlhe  iqlh  of  October  iSd6.  He  was  buried  in  Ihe  church  of 
All  Sainii,  Cambridge.  The  genuine  pieiy  of  his  religious  verses 
secured  a  place  in  popular  bymnology  for  aome  oC  his  hymns. 
Much  ol  hit  tame  »u  due  to  aympiihy  inspired  by  his  early 
death,  but  it  Is  noteworthy  that  Byron  agreed  with  Souihey 
in  farming  a  high  estimate  of  the  young  man's  promise. 
His  Xnuiai,  with  nli  letlen  itid  an  accDunl  of  his  life,  wen  edited 


IrHaa 


Editic 


'  of  Ibe  _    .      ^  .    _ 

u  fl«97)  in  the  (JMirhir^  P«U:  and  by  John  Dm 
dirioo  in  the  "Mum' Library,"  See  alioX  T.  GodI 
I.  Tlf  ifaaso  and  Sanli  o/tfnry  iCirtf  inio  (!»(«} 


WHtTB,  BOGH  UWSDI  (1773-1840),  Amcncaii  sUUbbu. 
was  bom  in  Iredell  county.  North  Carolina,  on  the  }ah  <i 
October  177].  In  17B7  be  crossed  Ibe  mounlainl  inln  Esn 
Tennessee  (then  a  part  of  North  Carolina)  with  hit  Itlher  Jiirn 
White  (1737-1815).  who  was  subsequently  prominenl  is  ifce 
early  history  of  Teruiessce.  Hugh  became  in  1790  secieiio  <^ 
Governor  William  Blount,  and  in  1741-179]  served  undtrjoki 
Sevier  against  Ihe  Creek  snd  Cherokee  Indians,  and  m  the 
battle  ol  Etowah  (December  iigj),  accordinf  10  Ibe  scccpuil 
tradition,  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  Cherokee  chid  Kiogfiiba. 
He  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1796  he  vaa  admitted  to  tie 
bar  at  Kncnville.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Snptnor  Coot  tf 
Tenntaiee  in  i8ai-iBo;.  a  state  senator  in  iSot-iSo^ aad b 
1809-181;  was  judge  of  the  newly  organiied  SupresM  Coan  of 
Errora  and  Appeals  of  the  state.  From  1811  10  1S17  be  >st 
president  of  Ibe  Slate  Bank  of  Tenncasee  at  Knoiville,  at 
minagcd  il  w  well  that  for  several  years  durina  this  ptHod  it 
WB«  Ihe  only  weuerti  bank  that  in  the  trying  period  duricf  and 
after  the  War  of  igi)  did  not  suspend  specie  payirmli.  Is 
1811-1814  be  was  1  member  of  the  Spanish  Claimi  CorsmiiKii, 
and  in  i8]j  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Unitid  Eliiei 
Senate,  serving  until  1840  and  being  presidenl  /rg  Itm.  ia  iBji- 
1834.  In  the  Senate  he  0[^iosed  internal  improvements  by  lie 
Federal  government  and  Ihe  rechuter  of  the  United  States  Binl. 
favoured  a  protective  tariff  and  Jackson's  coercive  policy  is 
regard  to  nullification,  and  in  general  supported  the  m 
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1,  Ihou^  his  < 


■  used 


coobiess  be 
by  While's  tif 


n  Indian  Alliin.  it 
bill  looking  ID  theiTiTKival  of  thelDdiiB 
lUsslppL  He  was  opposed  10  Van  Bum. 
I  the  proidency  in  jS]*,  was  hiinsdl 
tales  as  an  independent  candidate,  ud 
electoral  votes  ol  Tennesaec  and  Georjii. 


About  183S  he  b( 
Talic  le^ilati 


!  ol  Teni 


aWhiginpoIili. 


vole  for  Van  Buren's  sub-Ireaiury  scheme  be  objctitd  ui 
resigned  (Jan.  184a).  His  strict  principles  and  his  cDBKrvatin 
won  for  him  the  aobriquel  of  "  The  Clio  ol  the  United  Suia 
Senate."    He  died  at  Knorville  on  the  ie(b  of  April  iIsol 

fiee  Nsncy  N.  Scott  (cd.),  A  Utmtir  0/  Hufk  low  WUi 
(Philadelphia.  1836). 

WHITE.  JOSEPH  BLANCO  (1771-1841),  British  Ibttdivu 
andpoet,wasbom  at  Seville  on  the  nth  of  July  1775  Hera 
educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  bui  alier  ka 
ordination  (1800)  religious  doubts  led  him  lo  escape  ftum  Spiis 
to  England  (iSio),  where  he  ultimately  entered  Ibe  Anglicu 
Church,  having  studied  theology  at  Oiford  and  made  tin 
friendship  of  Arnold,  Newman  and  Whately.  He  becunr  lutof 
in  the  family  of  Ibe  last-named  when  be  was  made  atchhiihap  d 
Dublin  (i8ji).  While  in  this  position  be  embraced  Unilirisn 
viewa;  and  he  found  an  asylum  amon^  the  Unitaiiui  d 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  on  tlie  lolh  of  May  1841. 

White  edited  El  Espa»d,  a  monthly  Spanish  nivtBH  Ja 
London,  from  1810  to  1814,  and  afterwards  received  a  cnii  liil 
pension  of  £];□.  His  ptindpal  writings  are  DMadt'i  LiBm 
Jrm  Spain  (iSii);  ftiiftnH  dfaiiul  Calitliciim  (it:;). 
Second  Trneli  g/  an  IritM  CinUtmaii  iw  Sarck  •/  ■  Sdif^ 
(1  vols.,  i8j4)!  OtierSBluu  m  Htrtiy  ud  Onktdity  (iljj)- 
They  all  show  literary  ability,  and  were  eilensivdy  read  in  Ihea 
day.  He  also  translated  Palry'a  £cid«cei  and  the  AhI  •! 
Ctmnun  Prayrr  into  Spanish.  He  is  best  remembered,  honmr. 
by  his  sonnet  "Night  and  Death"  ("Mysterioas  Nigbl'  wha 
our  first  parent  knew  "),  which  was  dedicated  to  S.  T.  Cdtridtt 
on  its  appearance  In  the  Bijim  for  181B  and  bas  sloce  lausd  iti 


.    Three 
h  of  September  iSoi. 


(London.  J  vols.,  1B4: 
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WHtTK  BICHAHS  OHUT  (igii-i8S5).  Amerian  Shikt- 
qeuean  icbolu,  philologiii  and  ouyiil,  wu  bora  in  New  Yolk 
dly,  on  the  ijrd  ol  Uty  iSii.  He  graduated  Kl  [be  uiuvenily 
e(  the  Ciiy  oi  New  Vock  ia  iSj9,  itudicd  medidne  uid  then  Uw, 
ird  wu  mdmitled  to  the  bu  in  1S45,  but  nuule  no  Krioui 
itieml)!!  to  pnctiM.  He  cdatributed  (uiatiyDiauily)  muiicil 
oiiicums  to  the  New  York  Cearitr  owt  Enquirtr,  ol  which  he 
ns  co-editot  la  1851-1858,  ud  beoune  t,  membn  ol  the  itsS 
el  ihe  New  York  IfiFrU,  when  that  paper  wu  eWabliihed  In 
136a.  In  1861-1878  be  wu  cluei  ot  the  United  State*  Revenue 
Muine  Buitvi,  [or  the  district  of  New  York.  When  he  wu 
II  .yean  old,  he  wrote  hi*  fonnet,  "  Wuiiinglon:  PUer  Patriae," 
which,  pnbliahed  anonymouaiy,  wu  Irequently  aiciihed  lo 
WocdswiHtli,  and  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  wu  aacribed  to 
Laruiar^WbJtedidDoCadmiChiaauLhorabip  undl  1851.  In  1S53 
be  conuibulcd  anonynwiuly  to  PamaM'i  Uapmt  (October 
and  November),  an  acute  and  dcaUuctive  criticiiin  of  Coltier'i 


loUowinj  year  this  critidim  wa      .  , 

b  hi*  Skakespcart's  Stkolar:  bii%i  Historical  and  Crilicai 
SimiUi  ef  kit  Tta.  Claractaj,  and  Commtnlaleri;  siU  on 
EuMiibKin  ol  Ur  CtUio'i  FHio  of  1613.  During  the  CivU  War 
he  coniributcd  to  the  Spalalor,  under  the  pseudonym,  "  A 
Vankee,"  a  leiiet  o[  ulicles  which  greall/  inAucnced  English 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  North,  while  his  clever  and 
pungent  saUit,  Jif  JVev  Gotpd  of  Pace;  aaordint  to  St  Bcn- 
}diinii,in  four  books  {18(3-18^) — iilio  published  anonyinousl) — 
ns  an  cBective  attack  upon  "  coppei-headism "  and  the 
advocUes  of "  peace  at  any  price."  He  died  In  New  York  on  the 
Sth  oi  April  1SS5. 

In  additua  to  those  mentioned  abow,  his  Shakespearean  publka- 
tioni  indude,  Emr  »  Uu  Aukorikip  of  lit  Thru  ParU  of  Kint 
Hnirj  VHitsai.  ilrmtir,  ol  Uu  Lifi  0/  wmiam  Skalainan;  wiii 
mt  Eiiay  laiiarit  lU  Expiemm  olkii  Gtnim.  and  an  aitounl  of  llu 

Kilt  ai  Pnpai  of  llu  E-<t'i'kD<a-r -  ■'- '  "-' - 

<l8£s)'anannotaredcdition  of  Shakes 
ud  SbUUt  ia  Skayipat^  I  "  ' 

of  the  plays  nlhaul  ov 

Lagmalic  ■ubjecls  he  vn>' 

itajo).  mad  A 9Kiod,  Eotr:   !>,,y  hn^tii 

tttif  1lnnHi|hiiaa.  Aimulir.rJ  interest 


4  Timt  of  Shalmi 


\at4jpeart 

i*.lisii). 


i  Wiiloi  amd  IV.M,*  (iwt),  and  n*  Fou  or  \\.„     dd 


mi^Kyld 


nofW 


(lB»l)  Iv  E.  P.  WUpple,  and  vol.  Ivii.  (18*6). 

Hb  son,  STANroin  Wam  (1853-1906),  the  famoui  arcUtect, 
Kndied  under  Henry  H.  Richardson,  whom  he  assisted  In  Ihe 
designing  d(  Trintiy  Church,  BMtOQi  and  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  firm  ol  McKim,  Mead  &  White  In  1881.  He 
desgned  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  Century  and  Mctro- 
poliun  Ouba  ia  New  York  City,  the  huih&iga  of  the  New  York 
L'oivenily  and  the  Univertity  of  Virginia,  and  the  pedestals 
foi  several  of  the  stituei  by  Augustui  St  Gaudeni.  He  «u 
mordend  by  Harry  Thaw  ia  1906. 

WBm  BOBKBT  [1&4J-1704),  En^Iih  engraver  and 
dnngbtsiaan,  wu  bom  in  Lcndon  In  1645.  He  studied  <n- 
piving  under  David  Loggau,  for  whom  he  eiccuted  many 
architectural  aubfccls;  hi*  eiriy  woriis  also  include  landscapes 
and  engraved  title-page*  for  books.  He  acquired  great  skill  in 
ponraiture,  hit  woii*  of  thb  dasa  being  commonly  drawn  with 
Uack.lead  pendl  upon  velluin.  and  afterwards  eicellenlly  cn- 
Vivtd  in  line.  PortralU  executed  In  Ihli  manner  he  marked 
oi  111  II ■,  and  they  arc  prised  by  coUettors  for  their  artistic 
ocrit  and  their  aathenlldty.    Virtue  catalogued  >;5  portrait 

■  J.  Piiec  CoHier.  fftfai  end  Eimtndatoni  to  Ou  Text  of  5bit(- 
M^Kiyi  froa  BaHy  US.  Conulioni  iaa  Ctpjoflki  Petit.  1631 


_    by  While,  including  the  likeneita  of  nan^  of  the 

most  celebrated  personage*  ol  hi*  day;  and  nine  portrait* 
engraved  in  meszotint  are  assigned  to  him  by  J.  Cfaaloner  Smith. 
While  died  tt  Bloomsbury,  London,  in  1704.  HI*  son,  Georgs 
White,  who  woa  bom  about  1671  and  died  about  1734,  £s  alio 
known  u  an  engnvci  and  portnit-painter. 

WHITB.  EIR  THOMAS  <i4g>-i567),  founder  of  St  John'* 
College,  Oilotd,  was  a  son  of  William  White,  a  dotbier,  and  wu 
bom  at  Reading.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  merchant  in 
London  and  wu  soon  amember,  and  then  muter  of  the  Merchant 
Taylor*  Company^  growing  wealthier  he  became  an  alderman 
and  sheriff  of  the  dty  of  Londoa.  One  of  the  promoter*  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  he  wu  knighted  b  ijjj,  and  In  October  of 
the  some  year  he  wu  chosen  lord  mayor.  His  term  of  office 
Idl  in  a  strenuous  time.  He  had  to  defend  the  dly  against  Sir 
Tboma*  Wyat  and  hi*  followers,  and  he  took  part  in  the  trial 
ol  the  rebels,  u  Just  previously  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  In  ijsj  White  received  a  licence  (0  found  a  college 
at  Oitord,  which  he  endowed  with  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dty  and  which,  dedicated  to  Ihe  Virgin  Maiy  and  St  John 
Baptist,  wu  opened  in  ijfio.  Soon  after  this  event  Sir  Thomas 
began  to  lose  money ,  and  he  was  compaialively  poor  when  he  died 
at  Oiford  on  tbe  11th  of  Febiuaiy  1567.  His  later  years  were 
mainly  spent  in  Oiford,  and  he  was  buried  En  (he  chapel  ol  St 
John's  College,  White  bad  some  share  in  founding  Ihe  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  Loodon.  He  waa  twice  married,  but  left  no 
children.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  Ihe  hall  of  St  John's  College 
and  one  an  glass,  painted  In  the  iiSih  cenluiy,  is  In  the  M 
library.  Sevcml  early  lives  of  him  are  among  the  college  manu- 
scripts.  Sir  Thomas  must  be  distinguished  from  another  Sir 
Thomu  While  of  South  Wamborough,  Hampshire,  some  of 
whose  pnqicrly,  by  a  curious  coinddence,  passed  alto  ialn  the 
posBca^n  of  Si  John^s  College. 

WHim  TH0XA3  (c.  1550-1614},  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Bristol  about  1550.  the  son  ot  a  dothler.  He  graduated  froiD 
Magdalen  Hall  (now  Hertford  College),  Orford,  in  1570;  look 
holy  orders,  and,  coming  to  London,  became  recior  ol  St  Gregory 
bySt  Paul's  and  shortly  alter  vicar  of  St  Dunitan't  in  the  West. 
Several  of  his  sermon*,  attacking  play-going  and  the  vices  of  the 
metropolis,  were  printed.  He  wu  made  a  prebendary  of  St 
~     "  of  Salisbury,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
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almshouse,  called  the  Temple  Hospital,  In  Bristol, 
founded  what  ia  now  known  u  White's  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Oxford,  with  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum  for  the  reader,  and 
several  small  eihibition*  far  *chDlirt  of  Magdalen  Hall.  He 
died  on  the  i*t  ol  March  i6n,  bequeathing  liooo  for  the  estab- 
liihmenl  oi  a  college  of  "  all  the  mioislera,  parsons,  vicars, 
lecturers  and  curates  in  London  and  its  suburbs  "  (afterwards 
Sion  College  (f.v.)),  and  an  almshouse,  now  abobthed,  and 
leaving  bequest*  for  lecture*hlpa  at  St  Paul's,  St  Dunstan's  and 
at  Newgate. 

WHTTB.  THOMAB  (1S1S-1A9B),  bishop  of  Peterborough,  wu 
bom  at  Aldington  In  Kent,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  vicar  of 
Newark-on-Trent  in  1660,  vicar  ol  Allhallowx  the  Great.  London, 
in  1666,  and  vicar  of  Botlesford,  Leicestershire,  in  1S70.  In 
1(183  he  wu  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess  Anne,  and  in  16S5 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Feterbotouj^,  In  i633  he  joined  the 
archblsbop  of  Canterbury,  William  Sancroft,  and  five  of  hi* 
suffragan  bishops  In  petitioning  against  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  issued  by  James  II,,  sharing  Ihe  trial  and  the  triumph- 
ant acquittal  of  his  colleagues.  In  1689  he  relused  to  take  Ihe 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Maty  and  was  deprived  oi  hit 
see,  but  he  did  not  become  very  active  among  the  nonjutoi*. 
White  died  on  the  ^oth  of  May  i6gS. 

The  bishop  must  be  distinguished  not  only  from  the  founder  of 
Sion  College,  but  also  from  Thomu  While  (isq3-i6;6],  phila- 
sopher  and  controvenlalist.  Educated  at  St  Omer,  Valladolld 
aiul  Doual.  the  latter  wu  ordained  priest  in  ifii7.and  tau^tfor 
some  years  in  the  college  at  Douai.  Later  he  wu  presidenl  ot 
the  English  college  at  Lisbon.     He  died  in  London  on  the  tth 
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WHITE,  SIR  W.  A.— WHITEBAIT 


of  July  1676.  While  was  a  voluminous  writer;  not  only  did  he 
engage  In  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  he  Attacked  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

.  WHITE,  SIR  WILLIAM  ARTHUR  (1B24-1891),  British 
diplomatist)  wa^  bom  at  Pulawy,  in  PoUndp  on  the  13th  of 
February  1824.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  family.  His  mother's  fiamily,  though  no.t 
of  Polish  extraction,  owned  considerable  estates  in  Poland,  where 
While,  though  educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  early 
days,  and  thus  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues.  From  1843  to  1857  he  lived  in  Poland  as  a  country 
gentleman,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  British 
consulate  at  .Warsaw,  and  had  almost  at  once  to  perform  the 
duties  of  acting  consul-general.  The  insurrection  of  1863  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  immense  knowledge  of  Eastern 
politics  and  his  combination  of  diplomatic  tact  with  resolute 
determination.  He  was  promoted  in  186410  the  post  of  consul 
at  Danzig.  The  Eastern  Question  was,  however,  the  great 
passion  of  his  life,  and  in  1875  he  succeeded  in  getting  transferred 
to  Belgrade  as  consul-general  for  Servia.  -In  1879  he  was  made 
British  Agent  at  Bucharest.  In  1884  he  was  offered  by  Lord 
Granville  the  choice  of  the  legation  at  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires,  «nd 
in  1885  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Peking,  pointing  out  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  that  post.  White's  devoted  friend,  Sir  Robert  Morier, 
wrote  in  the  same  sense.  But  White,  who  was  already  acting 
as  ambassador  ad  iiUerim  at  Constantinople,  decided  to  wait; 
and  during  this  year  he  rendered  one  of  his  most  con^icuous 
services.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  war  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  prevented  from  spreading  into  a 
universal  conflagration,  and  that  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and 
eastern  Rumelia  was  accepted  by  the  powers.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  rewarded  with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  appointed  to  a  British  embassy 
since  the  Reformation.  He  pursued  consistently  the  policy  of 
coimteracting  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans  by  erecting  a 
barrier  of  independent  states  animated  with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
national  life,  and  by  supporting  Austrian  interests  in  the  East. 
To  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  he  brought  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  all  the  under-currents  of  Oriental  intrigue,  which 
his  mastery  of  languages  enabled  him  to  derive  not  only  from  the 
newspapers,  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  reader,  but  from  the 
obscurest  sources.  His  bluff  and  straightforward  manner,  and 
the  knowledge  that  with  him  the  deed  was  ready  to  follow  the 
word,  enabled  him  at  once  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  overawe 
less  masterfid  rivals.  The  oflBdal  honours  bestowed  on  him 
culminated  in  x888  with  the  G.C.B.  and  a  seat  on  the  Privy 
Coimdl.  He  was  still  ambassador  at  Constantinople  when  he 
was  attacked  by  influenza  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  where  he  died 
on  the  a8th  of  December  1891. 

WHITB.  SIR  WILUAM  HENRY  (1845-  )>  English  naval 
architea,  was  bom  at  Devonport  on  the  2nd  of  February  1845, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  an  apprentice  in  the  dockyaid 
there.  In  1864  he  took  the  first  place  in  the  scholarship  com- 
petition at  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  had 
then  just  been  established  by  the  Admiralty  at  South  Kensington, 
and  in  1867  he  gained  his  diploma  as  fellow  of  the  school  with 
first-class  honours.  At  once  joining  the  constructive  staff  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  acted  as  confidential  assistant  to  the  chief  con- 
structor, Sir  Edward  Reed,  until  the  latter's  retirement  in  1870. 
The  loss  of  the  "  Captain  "  in  that  year  was  followed  by  an 
inquiry  into  designs  for  ships  of  war,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
White,  together  with  his  old  fellow-student,  William  John, 
worked  out  a  long  series  of  calculations  as  to  the  stability  and 
strength  of  vesseb,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  an 
important  paper  read  in  1871  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects..  lii  1872  White  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Construction  at  the  Admiralty,  in  1875  assistant  con- 
structor, and  in  x88i  chief  constructor.  In  April  1883  he  left 
the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  (then  Sir 
W.  G.)  Armstrong,  in  order  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 


organizing  a  department  for  the  construction  of  mnsbips  of  tk 
largest  size  at  the  Elswick  works;  but  he  only  remained  tbnc 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  for  in  October  1885  be  returned  to  ibe 
Admiralty  in  succession  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  as  diiecior  of 
naval  construction,  retaining  that  post  until  the  beginmog  of 
IQ02,  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  aiduacs 
labours  it  entailed.  During  that  period,  which  in  Great  BDt2a 
was  one  of  unprecedented  activity  in  naval  shipbuilding  as  i 
result  of  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  to  the  vital  impartaoce 
of  sea-power,  more  than  200  vessels  of  various  types  were  added 
to  the  British  navy,  at  a  total  cost  of  something  like  ico  milliraB 
sterling,  and  for  the  design  of  all  of  these,  as  well  as  for  the  wok 
of  their  construction,  Sir  William  White  was  ultimatdy  repca- 
sible.  In  addition,  he  did  much  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
sdentific  shipbuilding.  He  was  professor  of  naval  architectise 
at  the  Royal  School  from  1870  to  1873,  and  when  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  moved  to  Greenwich  to  be  merged  in  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  hjB  reorganized  the  course  of  instruction  and  acted  as 
professor  for  eight  years  more.  The  lectures  he  gave  in  tfaat 
capacity  were  the  foundation  of  his  Manual  of  Navol  ArcUtectve^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages  axd  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  text-book  all  over  the  world.  Sir 
WilUam  White,  who  was  chosen  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1888,  also  read  many  professional  papers  before  varkss 
learned  and  engineering  societies.  He  was  created  K.CJ.  is 
1895. 

WHITEAVES,^  JOSEPH^  FREDERICK  C'835-  ),  Britldi 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  on  the  26th  oC  December 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and  aftcmrds 
worked  under  John  Phillips  at  Oxford  (1858-1861);  he  was  kd 
to  study  the  Oolitic  rocks,  and  added  largely  to  our  knovkdge 
of  the  fossils  of  the  Great  Oolite  series,  Combrash  and  Coralliaa 
(Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  i860,  and  Ann.y  Nat.  Hist.  x86i).  In  i86t  he 
visited  Canada  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  geok)S>*  cf 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  museum  and  secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal,  posts  which  he  occupied  until  1875.  He  studied  the 
land  and  freshwater  mollusca  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  mariise 
invertcbrata  of  the  coasts;  and  also  carried  <m  researches  aiaoeg 
the  older  Silurian  (or  Ordovidan)  fossils  of  the  nei|;}ibouriKX)d  ci 
Montreal.  In  1875  he  joined  the  palaeontological  branch  cf 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  Montreal;  in  the  fbllovirg 
year  he  became  palaeontologist,  and  in  1877  he  was  further 
appointed  zoologist  and  assistant  director  of  the  survey.  In  iSf  i 
the  offices  of  the  survey  were  removed  to  Ottawa.  Ha  poblka- 
tions  on  Canadian  Zoology  and  palaeontology  are  numerous  aad 
important.  Dr  Whiteaves  was  one  of  the  original  feOows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada^  and  contributed  to  its  TransactioGs. 
as  well  as  to  the  Canadian  Naturalist  and  other  journals.  He 
received  the  hon.  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1 900  from  McGiD  Univenity. 
Montreal. 

WHITEBAIT,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  small  fish  wfcicfa 
appears  in  hirge  ^oals  in  the  estuary  of  tht  Thames  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table.  Fontierly  whitebait  was  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species 
of  fish.  T.  Pennant  and  G.  Shaw  believed  it  to  be  some  kkd 
of  Cyprinoid  fish,  similar  to  the  bleak,  whilst  £.  Donovan,  ia  his 
Natural  History  cf  British  Fishes  (1802-1808),  misled  by  speci- 
mens sent  to  him  as  whitebait,  declared  it  to  be  the  youni;  of  tbe 
shad.  In  1820  W.  Yarrcll  proved  conclusively  that  Dcwova&'s 
opinion  was  founded  upon  an  error;  unfortunatdy  heoooteaird 
himself  with  comparing  whitebait  with  the  shad  only,  and  ia 
the  end  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Thames  fishermen,  m^rase 
interest  it  was  to  represent  it  as  a  distinct  adult  form;  thus  tbe 
whitebait  is  introduced  into  Yarrell's  History  of  British  f  ukt 
(1836)  as  Clupea  alba.  The  French  ichthyologist  Vaknriencts 
went  a  step  farther,  declaring  it  to  be  not  only  specifically  but 
also  gencrically  distinct  from  all  other  Qupcotds.  It  is  dow 
known  to  consist  of  the*  young  fry  of  herrings  and  sprats  ia 
varying  proportions  mixed  with  a  few  shrimps,  gobies,  sliHle- 
backs,  pope-fishes  and  young  fiounders:  but  these  impurilies 
are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  from  the  whitebait  before  it  is 
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marketed.  The  fishing  is  canied  on  from  Febniaiy  to  August, 
and  samples  taken  in  the  successive  months  were  found  lo 
contain  the.  foUowing  percentages  of  herrings,  the  remainder 
being  3roung  sprats:  7,  5,  14,  30,  87,  75,  5a.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  sprats  predominated  in  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  herrings  in  June  and  July.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  young  herrings  are  derived  from  a  local  "  winter  "  race 
spawning  about  February  and  March,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  great  shoals  of  the  more  open  sea  spawning  in  the  North 
Sea  in  November.  The  Thames  being  unequal  to  the  supply  of 
the  large  demand  for  this  delicacy,  large  quantities  of  whitebait 
are  now  brought  to  London  and  other  markets  from  many  parts 
of  the  coast.  In  times  past  whitebait  were  considered  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  estuacy  of  the'  Thames;  and,  even  after  the 
specific  identification  of  Thames  whitebait  with  the  young  of  the 
herring  and  sprat,  it  was  still  thought  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctive superiority  in  its  condition  and  flavour.  It  is  possible 
that  the  young  fish  find  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  a  larger 
amount  of  suitable  food  than  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
the  water  may  be  of  greater  purity,  but  possesses  less  abundance 
of  the  minute  animal  life  on  which  whitebait  thrive.  Indeed,- 
Thames  whitebait  which  have  been  compared  with  that  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  the  Cornish  coast,  Menai  Strait,  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  seemed  to  be  better  fed;  but,  of  course,  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  herring  and  sprat — ^into  which  we 
need  not  enter  here — were  nowise  modified. 

The  fry  of  fishes  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  almost  every 
a>untry :  in  Germany  the  young  of  various  species  of  Cyprinoids, 
in  Italy  and  Japan  the  young  of  nearly  every  fish  capable  of 
being  readily  captured  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  fry  of  Teuthist  in  New  Zealand  young  Calaxias 
are  consumed  at  certain  seasons  in  laxge  quantities;  and,  like 
whitebait,  these  fry  bear  distinct  names,  di^erent  from  those  of 
the  adult  fish. 

Whitebait  are  caught  on  the  flood-tide  from  boots  moored  in  from 
3  to  5  fathoms  of  water.  The  net  used  is  a  bag  some  30  ft.  long, 
narrow  and  ■raall-mesbcd  towards  the  tail  end.  the  mouth  being  kept 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing  tide  by  a  framework  3  or  4  it. 
square.  It  is  pbced  abnpide  the  boat  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ^  ft. 
bdow  the  swriaoe;  from  time  to  time  the  end  of  the  bae  is  lifted  mto 
the  boat,  to  empty  it  of  its  contents.  The  "  Khools  of  whitebait 
advancing  and  retiring  with  the  tide  for  days,  and  probably  for 
vccks.  have  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  of  these  nets,  and  therefore 
get  v«y  much  thinned  in  number  by  the  end  of  the  season.  When 
the  view  commenced  to  ^n  ground  that  whitebait  were  largely 
young  hcrrifw,  the  question  arose  whether  or  not  the  immense 
destruction  of  the  young  brood  caused  by  thb  mode  of  fishing  in- 
iurioudy  afiectcd  the  fishery  of  the  mature  herring.  This  perhaps  it 
does:  but,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  herring  is  much  more 
nestrkted  in  its  migrations  than  was  formeriy  believed,  and  that  the 
shoals  are  to  a  great  extent  local,  the  injury,  such  as  it  is,  must  be 
local  and  limited  to  the  particular  district  in  which  the  fishing  for 
whitebait  is  methodically  practised.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to 
sprats.  (J.T.  C.) 

WRITBFIELD,  GEORGE  (1714-1770),  English  religious 
leader,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  December  17x4  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
Gbucester,  ot  which  his  father  was  landlord.  At  about  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Gloucester,  where  he  developed  some  skill  in  elocution  and  a 
taste  for  reading  plays,  a  circumstance  which  probably  had 
considerable  influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  taken  from  school  to  assist  his  mother  in  the 
public-house,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  a  common  drawer. 
He  then  again  returned  to  school  to  prepare  for  the  university, 
and  in  1733  entered  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
graduating  in  1736.  There  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodists  (see  Wesley),  and  entered  so  enthusiastically  into 
their  practices  and  habits  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
fllness,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  town.  His 
oithusiastic  piety  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gkmcester,  who  ordained  him  deacon  on  the  soth  of  June 
1736.  He  then  began  an  evangelizing  tour  in  Bath,  Bristol 
tod  other  towns,  his  eloquence  at  once  attracting  immense 
Biuliitodes. 

In  1736  be  was  invited  by  Wesley  to  go  out  as  missionary  to 


Georgia,  and  went  to  London  to  wait  on  the  trustees.  Before 
setting  sail  he  preached  in  some  of  the  principal  London  churches, 
and  in  order  to  hear  him,  crowds  assembled  at  the  church  doors 
long  before  daybreak.  On  the  28th  of  December  1737  he  em- 
barked for  Georgia,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May  1738. 
After  three  months'  residence  there  he  returned  to  En^and  to 
receive  priest's  orders,  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  oiphanage.  As  the  clergy  did  not  welcome  him 
to  their  pulpits,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  At  Kings- 
wood  Hill,  Bristol,  his  addresses  to  the  colliers  soon  attracted 
crowds,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear  and  powerful  that  it  could 
reach  ao^ooo  folk.  His  fervour  and  dramatic  action  held  them 
spell-bound,  and  his  homely  pathos  soon  broke  down  all  barriers 
of  resistance.  "  The  fint  discovery  of  their  being  affected,"  he 
says, "  was  by  seeing  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  checks."  In  1738  an  accoimt  of 
Whitefield's  voyage  from  London  to  Georgia  was  published  with* 
out  his  knowledge.  In  1739  he  published  his  Journal  from 
his  arrival  in  Savannah  to  his  return  to  London,  and  also,  his 
Journal  from  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure  thence  on 
his  way  to  Georgia.  As  his  embarkation  was  further  delayed  for 
ten  weeks  he  published  A  Conlinualion  of  the  Ret.  Mr  WkUefield^s 
Journal  during  the  Time  he  vfos  delayed  in  England  by  the  Embargo. 
His  unfavourable  reception  in  En^and  by  the  clergy  led  him  to 
make  reprisals^  To  Joseph  Trapp's  attack  on  the  Methodists  he 
published  in  1739  A  Preseroaiive  against  Unsettled  Notions,  in 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  denounced  with 
some  bitterness;  he  also  pubUshed  shortly  afterwards  The 
Spirit  and  Doctrine  and  Lives  of  our  Modem  Clergy ^  and  a  reply 
to  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  London  in  which  he  had  been 
attacked.  In  the  same  year  app>eared  Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects  (a  vols.),  thq  Church  Companion,  or  Sermons  on  Several 
Subjects,  and  a  recommendatory  epistle  to  the  Lije  of  Thomas 
Halyburton.  He  again  embarked  for  America  in  August  1739, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  preaching  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  He  left  his  incumbency  of  Savannah  to  a  lay  delegate 
and  the  commissary's  court  at  Charleston  suspended  him  for 
ceremonial  irregularities.  While  there  he  published  Three 
Letters  from  Mr  Whitefield,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  "  mystery 
of  hiiquity  "  in  Tillotson,  and  asserted  that  that  divine  knew  no 
more  of  Christ  than  Mahomet  did. 

During  his  absence  from  England  Whitefield  found  that  a 
divergence  of  doctrine  from  Calvinism  had  been  introduced  by 
Wesley;  and  notwithstanding  Wesley's  exhortations  to  brotherly 
kindness  and  forbearance  he  withdrew  from  the  Wesleyan 
connexion.  Thereupon  his  friends  built  for  him  near  Wesley's 
church  a  wooden  structure,  which  was  named  the  Moorfidds 
Tabernacle.  A  reconciliation  between  the  two  great  evangelists 
was  soon  effected,  but  each  thenceforth  went  his  own  way.  In 
X741,  on  the  invitation  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  commencing  his  labours  in  the  Secession 
meetlng-hotise,  Dunfermline.  But,  as  he  refused  to  limit  his 
ministrations  to  one  sect,  the  Seceders  and  he  parted  company, 
and  without  their  countenance  he  made  a  tour  through  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Scotland,  the  authorities  of  which  in  most  instances 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  in  token  of  their 
estimate  of  the  benefits  to  the  community  resulting  from  his 
preaching.  From  Scotland  he  went  to  Wales,  where  on  the 
z4th  of  November  he  married  a  widow  named  James.  The 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1 743 
he  preached  to  the  crowds  in  Moorfields  during  the  Whitsun 
holidays  with  such  effect  as  to  attract  nearly  all  the  people 
from  the  shows.  After  a  second  visit  to  Scotland,  June- 
October  1742  (where  at  Cambuslang  in  particular  he  fielded  a 
great  spiritual  influence),  and  a  tour  through  EngUmd  and  Wales, 
1 742-1 744,  he  embarked  in  August  1744  for  America,  where  he 
remained  till  June  1748.  On  returning  to  London  he  found  his 
congregation  at  the  Tabernacle  dispersed;  and  his  circumstances 
were  so  depressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  household 
furniture  to  pay  his  orphan-house  debts.  Relief  soon  came 
through  his  acquaintance  with  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon 
(q.v.),  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains. 
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The  remainder  of  Whitefield's  life  was  q)ent  chiefly  in  evangel- 
izing totirs  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  America.  It  has  been 
stated  that "  in  the  compass  of  a  sinj^e  week,  and  that  for  years, 
he  spoke  in  general  forty  hours,  and  in  very  many  sixty,  and 
thlt  to  thousands."  In  1748  the  synods  of  Glasgow,  Perth  and 
Lothian  passed  vain  resolutions  intended  to  exclude  him  from 
churches;  in  1753  he  compiled  his  hymn-book,  and  in  1756  opened 
the  chapel  which  still  bears  his  name  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
On  his  return  from  America  to  England  for  the  last  time  the 
change  in  his  appearance  forcibly  impressed  Wesley,  who  wrote 
in  his  Journal:  "  He  seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  being  fairly  worn 
out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  he  had  hardly  seen  fifty  years." 
When  health  was  failing  him  he  placed  himself  on  what  he 
called  "  short  allowance,"  preaching  only  once  every  week-day 
and  thrice  on  Sunday.  In  1769  he  returned  to  America  for  the 
seventh  and  last  time,  and  arranged  for  the  conversion  of  his 
ori^ianage  into  Bethesda  College^  which  was  burned  down  in 
1773.  He  was  now  affected  by  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint; 
but  to  those  who  advised  him  to  take  some  rest,  he  answered, 
"  I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out."  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  1770  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
arrived  00  the  t>revious  evening  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
next  day.  In  accordance  with  his  own  desire  he  was  buried 
before  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  town  where 
he  died. 

Whitefield's  printed  works  convey  a  totally  inadequate  idea  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  are  all  in  fact  below  mediocrity.  They  ap> 
peared  in  a  collected  form  in  1771-1773  in  seven  volumes,  the  last 
containing  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Ur  John  Gillies.^  His  Letters 
(1734-1770)  were  comprised  in  vols,  i.,  ii.  and  iii.  of  his  Works  and 
were  also  published  separately.  His  Select  Works,  with  a  memoir  by 
J.  Smith,  appeared  in  1850.  See  Lives  by  Robert  Philip  (1837), 
L.  Tyerman  (a  vols.,  1876-1877)  J.  P.  Gledstone  (1871,  new  ed.  1900), 
and  W.  H.  Lecky's  History  of  England^  voL  iL 

WHITEFISH.  a  collective  name  applied  in  different  countries 
to  very  different  kinds  of  freshwater  fishes.  The  numerous 
European  species  of  the  Cyprinoid  genus  Leuciscus  are  frequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  "  Whitefish,"  but  the  term  is 
employed  here  for  the  various  species  of  the  Salmonoid  genus 
Coregonus,  The  Coregonus  group  arc  somewhat  herring-shaped, 
silvery  salmonids  with  small,  toothless  or  feebly  toothed  mouth, 
and  rather  huge  scales.  They  are  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America,  some  species  living  in  the  sea,  biit  most 
inhabiting  dear  lakes.  The  highly  esteemed  "  lavaret  "  of  Savoy, 
the  "  felchen,"  "  kilch,"  "  gangfisch,"  "  palte."  "  gravenche," 
"  ffira  "  or  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany,  the  "  sik  "  of 
Sweden,  belong  to  this  genus,  which  is  represented  in  British 
and  Irish  waters  by  the  houting  (C.  oxyrhynchus),  occasionally 
found  in  the  North  Sea,  the  gwyniad  or  pawan  (C.  clupeoides) 
of  Loch  Lomond,  Haweswater,  Ullswater  and  BaU,  the  vendace 
(C.  vandesius)  of  Lochmaben,  and  its  newly  described  ally 
(C.  gracUior)  from  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite  lakes  in 
Cumberiuid.  About  eight  species  are  distinguished  from  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  Coregonus  are  mostly 
of  small  sise,  few  of  them  attaining  a  length  of  18  in.  Secondary 
nuptial  sexiial  characters  are  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as  in 
Salmo,  but  pearl-like  excrescences  may  appear  on  the  scales 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  are  more  prominent  in  males 
than  in  females. 

WHITEHALL,  a  village  of  Washmgton  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name  on  the  Poultney  river 
and  the  Champlain  Canal,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  78  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  4434;  (i9<») 
4377.  ol  whom  547  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  4148;  (1910)  49«7. 
Whitehall  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway, 
and  is  the  N.  terminus  of  the  new  barge-canal  system  of  New 
York  state.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills 
called  West  Mountain  and  Skene's  Mountain,  and  Wood  Creek 
flows  through  the  village  and  empties  into  the  lake  with  a  fall, 
from  which  valuable  water-power  is  derived;  there  are  various 
manufactures,  and  the  village  owns  and  operates  the  water  works. 
In  1759,  to  strengthen  the  British  hold  on  Canada,  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Champlain  was  granted  to  Colonel 


Phih'p  Skene  (1735-18x0),  who  fought  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758 
and  in  1759,  and  who  established  here  in  1761  a  settlement  of 
about  thirty  families  which  he  called  Skenesborou^  zad  vludi 
was  patented  in  1765.  Skene  was  a  Loyalist,  and  in  May  1775 
Skenesborough  was  seised  by  a  party  of  Amerkan  volunteos. 
In  Burgoyne's  expedition  (1777)  Skene  and  his  son,  Aadrcv 
Philip  Skene  (1753-1826),  served  as  guides,  and  SkenedMroq^h 
was  recovered  by  the  British  after  most  of  it  had  been  burned  hj 
the  Americans.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  Skene's  esute  ms 
confiscated  and  in  1786  the  place  was  named  Whitehall.  la  the 
War  of  181a  Whitehall  was  fortified  and  was  a  base  of  suppScs 
for  American  operations  against  Canada.  It  was  inooipmted 
as  a  village  in  1806. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  munidpal  and  parliamenUiy  boroog^. 
seaport  and  market  town  of  Cumboiand,  En^bmd,  41  b- 
S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  (1901)  19,324.  It  lies  mainly  in  a  vaBcjr 
opening  upon  the  Irish  Sea,  with  high  ground  to  north  and  south, 
and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North- Western,  the  Cbckerntottth. 
Keswick  &  Penrith  and  the  Fumess  railways.  The  harboor 
is  protected  by  two  main  piers,  of  which  the  western  b  a  fine 
structure  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  divided  into  four  psits  by 
others;  it  has  a  wet  dock  and  extensive  quayage>  Reg^r 
passenger  communications  are  maintained  with  the  Lie  of  Mas. 
The  exports  are  prindpally  coal,  pig  iron  and  ore,  sted  and  stfloc. 
The  port  was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Marypoct  in  1892. 
There  are  collieries  near  the  town,  the  workings  cxteadiag 
beneath  the  sea;  there  are  also  iron  mines  and  works,  cnginccti^ 
works,  shipbuilding  yards,  breweries,  tanneries,  stone  quairies, 
brick  and  earthenware  works,  and  other  industrial  establish 
ments  in  and  near  the  town.  The  pariiamentaiy  borwgh 
returns  one  member.  The  munidpal  borough  b  uiMkr  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area  1810  acres. 

Whitehaven  (WitofUiaven)  was  an  insignificant  possessoa  of 
the  priory  of  St  Bee  which  becaipe  aown  property  at  the  do- 
solution  of  the  religious  houses.  It  was  acquired  befoie  1644 
by  rdatives  of  the  eari  of  Lonsdale,  who  secured  the  proq>ai:y 
of  the  town  by  working  the  coal-mines.  From  1708  the  h^hosr 
was  governed  by  twenty-one  trustees,  whose  power  was  extended 
and  municipalized  by  frequent  legislation,  until,  in  1885,  they 
were  incorporated.  In  1894  this  government  by  inoorponied 
trustees  gave  place  to  that  of  a  munidpal  corporation  created  by 
charter  in  that  year.  The  harbour  was  entrusted  to  fifieen 
commissioners.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Whitebavto  has 
returned  one  representative  to  parliament.  A  weekly  nuxiet 
and  yeariy  fairs  were  granted  to  Sir  John  Lowther  in  1660;  t«o 
fairs  were  held  in  1888;  and  the  market  days  are  now  Tuesday. 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Whitehaven  coal  was  sent  chicfiy  10 
Ireland  in  the  i8th  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the  i9thcciituiy 
other  exports  were  lime,  freestone,  and  grain;  West  IndUn, 
American  and  Baltic  produce,  Irish  flax  and  Wdsh  pig  ina 
were  imported,  and  shipbuilding  was  a  growing  indostxy.  VvsA 
Jones,  the  notorious  buccaneer,  served  his  apprentioediip  at  the 
port,  which  in  1778  he  successfully  raided,  burning  three  vessds. 

WHITEHEAD,  WILUAM  (1715-1785),  English  poft-lanmte. 
son  of  a  baker,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  baptiaed  00  ibe 
1 2th  of  February  1715.  His  father  had  extravagant  tasta« 
and  spent  brge  sums  in  ornamenting  a  piece  of  land  near  Gnst- 
Chester,  afterwards  known  as  "  Whitehead's  Folly."  WiBisa 
was  his  second  son,  and  through  the  patronage  of  Henry  Brooky, 
afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  was  admitted  to  Winchester  Cofiegr. 
In  1 735  he  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  and  htaxae 
a  fellow  in  1 742.  At  Cambridge  Whitehead  published  an  epbik 
"On  the  Danger  of  writing  Verse"*  and  some  other  poems, 
notably  an  heroic  epistle,  Ann  BoUyn  to  Henry  the  Eig^  (i74j). 
and  a  didactic  Essay  an  Ridicule  (1743).  In  1745  be  becint 
tutor  to  Viscount  Villiers,  son  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  tool  up 
his  residence  in  London.  He  produced  two  tragedks:  Tkt 
Roman  Father  (Drury  Lane,  24th  of  February  1750),  and  Creusi, 
Queen  of  Athens  (Drury  Lane,  aoth  of  April  1754).  The  plots 
are  based  respectively  on  the  Horace  of  Comeille,  and  tbr  lem 
of  Euripides.    In  June  1754  he  went  abroad  with  Lord  VHIien. 

■  Printed  in  A  Cottedian  of  Poem  by  seteral  Hands  (vd.  n.,  i74*^' 
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and  his  cpmpanion  Viscount  Nuneham,  son  of  Earl  Harcottrt, 
only  retuzning  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1756.  In  1757 
he  was  i^tpointed  poet-lauieate  in  succession  to  Cibber,  and 
prooseded  to  write  annual  effusions  in  the  ro3ral  honour.  That 
he  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  position,  which  was  dis- 
credited by  the  fierce  attacks  made  on  his  predecessor,  Colley 
Cibber,  appears  from  "  A  Pathetic  Apology  for  all  Laureates, 
past,  present  and  to  come."  Charles  Churchill  attacked  him  in 
176a,  in  the  third  book  of  The  Ghosts  as  the  heir  of  DuUness  and 
Method.  In  the  same  year  Whitehead  produced  his  most 
successful  work  in  the  comedy  of  the  School  for  Lovers  ^  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  on  the  xoth  of  February..  This  success  encouraged 
David  Garrick  to  make  him  his  reader  of  plays.  Whitehead's 
farce.  The  Trip  to  Scotland ,  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  January 
1770.  He  collected  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  1774.  He  had  for 
some  time,  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  resided  in  the 
houses  of  his  patrons,  but  from  1769  he  lived  in  London,  where 
he  died  on  the  X4th  of  April  1785.  Beside  the  works  already 
mentkncd.  Whitehead  wrote  a  burlesque  poem.  The  Sweepers, 
a  number  of  verse  conies,  of  which  "  Variety  "  and  "  The  Goat's 
Beard  "  axe  good  examples,  and  much  occasional  and  official 


See  memmri  by  his  friend  William  Mason,  prefixed  to  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  (York,  1788).  His  plays  are  printed  in  Bell's 
British  Theatre  (vob.  3,  7,  20)  and  other  collections,  and  his  poems 
appear  in  Chalmers's  Worhs  of  the  English  Poets  (vol.  17)  and  suiiilar 
cooipilationa. 

WUITB  HORSE,  VALE  OF,  the  name  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ock,  a  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  from  the  west  at  Abingdon 
in  Berkshire,  England.  The  vale  is  flat  and  well  wooded,  its 
green  meadows  and  foliage  contrasting  richly  with  the  bald 
summits  of  the  White  Horse  Hills,  which  flank  it  on  the  south. 
On  the  north  a  k)wer  ridge  separates  it  from  the  upper  Thames 
valley;  but  local  usage  sometimes  extends  the  vale  to  cover  all 
the  ground  between  the  Cotteswolds  (on  the  north)  and  the 
White  Horse  Hills.  According  to  the  geographical  defim'tion, 
however,  the  vale  is  from  a  to  5  m.  wide,  and  the  distance  by 
road  from  Abingdon  to  Shrivenham  at  its  head  b  x8  m.  Wantage 
is  the  only  town  in  the  heart  of  the  vale,  lying  in  a  sheltered 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  along  which,  moreover,  villages  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  the  vale.  Towards  the  west, 
above  Uffington,  the  hills  reach  a  culminating  point  of  856  ft. 
in  WhiteHorse  Hill.  In  itsnorthem  flank,  just  below  the  summit, 
a  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  is  cut,  the  turf  being  removed  to  show 
the  white  chalky  soil  beneath.  This  figure  gives  name  to  the  hill, 
the  range  and  the  vale.  It  is  374  ft.  long  and  of  the  rudest 
outline,  the  neck,  body  and  tail  varying  little  in  width.  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  Tradition  asserted  it  to  be  the  monument  of 
a  victory  over  the  Danes  by  King  Alfred,  who  was  bom  at 
Wantage;  but  the  ute  of  the  battle,  that  of  Ashdown  (871), 
has  been  variously  located.  Moreover,  the  figure,  with  others  of 
a  similar  character  elsewhere  in  England,  is  considered  to  be 
of  a  far  higher  antiquity,  dating  even  from  before  the  Roman 
occupatwn.  Many  ancient  remains  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  is  an  extensive  and  well- 
preserved  circular  camp,  apparently  used  by  the  Romans,  but 
of  eariier  ori^n.  It  is  named  Uffington  Castle  from  the  village 
in  the  vale  below.  Within  a  short  distance  are  Hardwell  Castle, 
a  square  work,  and,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  near  Ash« 
down  Park,  a  small  camp  traditionally  called  Alfred's.  A  smooth, 
sictp  guUy  on  the  north  flank  of  White  Horse  Hill  is  called  the 
Manger,  and  to  the  west  of  it  rises  a  bald  mound  named  Dragon's 
Hill,  the  traditional  scene  of  St  George's  victory  over  the  dragon, 
the  blood  of  which  made  the  ground  bare  of  grass  for  ever.  But 
the  luune,  properly  Pendragon,  is  a  Celtic  form  signifiying  "  chief 
of  kings,"  and  may  point  to  an  early  place  of  buriaL  To  the  west 
<rf  White  Horse  Hill  lies  a  cromlech  called  Wayland  Smith's  Cave, 
said  to  be  the  home  of  a  smith  who  was  never  seen,  but  shod  the 
horses  of  travellers  if  they  were  left  at  the  place  with  payment. 
The  legend  is  elaborated,  and  the  smith  appears  as  a  character, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Kenilvforth.  The  White  Horse 
itself  has  been  carefully  cleared  of  vegetation  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  process,  known  as  the  "  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse," 


was  formerly  made  the  occasion  of  a  festival.  Sportsof  all  kinds 
were  held,  and  keen  rivalry  was  maintained,  not  only  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  local  villages,  but  between  local  champions 
and  those  from  distant  parts  of  England.  The  first  of  such 
festivals  known  took  phtce  in  1755,  and  they  died  out  only 
subsequently  to  1857.  A  grassy  track  represents  the  ancient 
road  or  Ridge  Way  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  continuing  Icknicld 
Street,  from  the  Chiltem  Hills  to  the  north-east,  across  the 
Thames;  and  other  earthworks  in  addition  to  those  near  the 
White  Horse  overlook  the  vale,  such  as  Letcombe  Castle  above 
Wantage.  At  the  foot  of  the  hSUs  not  far  east  of  the  Horse  is 
preserved  the  so-called  Blowing  Stone,  a  mass  of  sandstone 
pierced  with  holes  in  such  a  way  that  when  blown  like  a  trumpet 
a  loud  note  is  produced.  It  is  belie^'od  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  stone  served  the  purpose  of  a  bugle.  Sevnal  of  the  village 
churches  in  the  vale  are  of  interest,  notably  the  fine  Early 
English  cruciform  building  at  Uffington.  The  length  of  the  vale 
is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
between  Didcot  and  Swindon. 
See  Thomas  Hughes,  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  (1859). 

WHITEING,  RICHARD  (1840-  ),  English  author  and 
journalist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  a7thof  July  1840,  the  son 
of  a  civil  servant.  He  was  a  pupO  of  Benjamii^  Wyon,  medallist 
and  seal-engraver,  and  made  his  journalistic  d6but  by  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  Evening  Star  in  1866,  printed  separately  in  the 
next  year  as  Mr  Sprouts,  His  Opisiunts.  He  became  leader- 
writer  and  correspondent  on  the  Morning  Star,  and  was  subse- 
quently on  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  New  York 
World,  and  for  many  years  the  Daily  News,  resigning  from  the 
last-named  paper  in  1899.  His  nov^  The  Democracy  (3  vols., 
1876)  Was  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Whsrte  Thome. 
His  remarkable  story  The  Island  (z888)  attracted  little  attention 
imtil,  years  afterwards,  its  successor.  No.  5  John  Street  0899), 
made  him  famous;  the  earlier  novel  was  then  republishoi. 
Later  works  were  The  Yellow  Van  (1903),  Ring  in  the  New  (1906), 
All  Moonshine  (1907). 

WHITELEY,  WILUAM  (1831-1907),  English  "  Universal 
Provider,"  was  bom  at  Agbrigg,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on 
the  29th  of  September  183 1 ,  the  son  of  a  com-factor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  drapers  at  Wakefield. 
In  r  85 1  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London  to  see  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  was  so  impressed  with  the  size  and  activity  of  the 
metropolis  that  he  determined  to  settle  there  as  soon  as  his 
apprenticeship  was  over.  A  year  later  he  obtained  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  draper's  establishment  in  the  city,  and  after  studying 
the  drapery  trade  in  this  and  other  London  establishments  for 
ten  years,  in  1863  himself  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  drapery  in  Westboume  Grove,  Bayswater.  His  capital 
amounted  to  about  £700,  which  he  had  saved  from  his  salaries 
and  commissions,  and  he  at  first  employed  two  young  girls  and 
an  errand  boy.  Friends  in  the  trade  had  assured  him  that 
Westboume  Grove  was  one  of  the  two  worst  streets  in  London 
for  his  business,  but  Whiteley  had  noted  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  people  who  passed  the  premises  every  aftemoon,  and 
relied  on  bis  own  ju(jlgmcnt.  Events  justified  his  confidence,  and 
within  a  year  he  was  employing  fifteen  hands.  ~  He  made  a  con- 
sistent practice  of  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures  and  of 
"  dressing  "  his  shop-window  attractively,  both  unusual  features 
in  the  retail  trading  of  the  time,  and  to  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  satisfied  with  small  profits,  he  largely  attributed 
a  success  in  which  his  own  genius  for  organisation  and  energy 
played  a  conspicuous  parL  In  x866.  Whiteley  added  general 
drapery  to  his  other  business,  opening  by  degrees  shop  after 
shop  and  department  after  department,  till  he  was  finally 
enabled  to  call  himself  the  "  Universal  Provider,"  and  boast 
that  there  was  nothing  which  his  stores  could  not  supply.' 
"  Whiteley's  was,  in  fact,  the  first  great  instance  of  a  large 
general  goods  store  in  London,  held  under  one 'man's  control.' 
In  1899  the  business,  of  which  the  profits  then  averaged  over 
£100,000  per  annum,  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
Whiteley  retaining  the  bulk  of  the  shares.  On  the  23rd  of 
January  2907  he  was  shot  dead,  after  an  interview  in  his  private 
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office,  by  Horace  George  Rayner,  who  claimed  (but,  as  was  proved, 
wrongly)  to  be  his  illegitimate  son  and  who  had  been  refused 
pecuniary  assistance.  Rayner  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but  the  home  secretary  (Mr  Herbert 
Gladstone),  in  response  to  an  agitation  for  his  reprieve,commuted 
the  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

WHITELOCKE,  SIR  JAMES  (1570-1633),  English  judge,  son 
of  Richard  Whitelocke,  a  London  merchant,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
of  November  1570.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college  and  a  barrister.  He  was  then  ehgaged  in  managing 
the  estates  belonging  to  St  John's  College,  Eton  College  and 
Westminster  College,  before  he  became  recorder  of  Woodstock 
and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  in  x6ia  In  1620 
Whitelocke  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  session  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  was  knighted;  in  1624  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  died  at 
Fawley  Court,  near  Reading,  an  estate  which  he  had  bought  in 
1616,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1632.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a 
dau^ter  of  Edward  Bulstrode  of  Hcdgerley  Bulstrode,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  bis  son  was  Bubtrode  Whitelocke. 

!  Sir  James  was  greatly  interested  in  antiquarian -studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  papers  which  are  printed  in  T.  Heame's  CoUee- 
tioH  of  Discourses  (l77i][;  his  journal,  or  Lib^  famelicus,  was  edited 
by  John  Bruce  and  published  by  the  Camden  Siociety  in  1858. 

Whitelocke's  elder  brother,  Edmund  Whitelockz  (1^5-1608), 
was  a  soldier  in  France  and  later  a  courtier  in  England.  He  was 
imprisoned  because  he  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  he  was  most  probably  innocent, 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  soldier  John  Whitelocke  (1757-1833)  was  doubtless  a 
descendant  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1778  and  served  in  Jamaica  and  in  San  Domingo.  In  1805  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  inspector-general  of  recruit- 
ing, and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition 
sent  to  recover  Buenos  Aires  from  the  Spaniards.  An  attack  on 
the  dty  was  stubbornly  resisted,  and  then  Whitelocke  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  opposing  general  by  which  he  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  with 
great  disfavour  both  by  the  soldiers  and  others  in  South  America 
and  in  England,  and  its  author  was  brought  before  a  court- 
martial  in  x8o8.  On  all  the  charge^  except  one  he  was  found 
guilty  and  he  was  dismissed  Irom  the  service.  He  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  October  1833. 
i.  WHITELOCKE,  B0L8TR0DB  (1605-1675),  English'* lawyer 
and  parliamentarian,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,'  was 
baptized  on  the  XQth  of  August  1605,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St  John's  College,  (jxford,  where  he 
matriculated  on  the  8th  of  December  1620.%  Be  left  Oxford, 
without  a  degree,  for  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1626  and  chosen  treasurer  in  1628.  He  was  fond  of  field 
sports  and  of  music,  and  in  1633  he  had  charge  of  the  music  in 
the  great  masque  performed  by  the  inns  of  court  before  the  king 
and  queen.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  for  Stafford  in  the 
parliament  of  1626  and  had  been  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon 
and  Henley.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  nwmber  for  Great  Maxlow 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management,  and  had  charge  of  articles  XPC.-XXIV.  of  the 
impeachment.  He  drew  up  the  bill  for  xhaking  parliaments 
indissoluble  except  by  their  own  consent,  and  supported  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  action  taken  in  tlie  Commons 
against  the  illegal  canons;  on  the  militia  question,  however,  he 
advocated  a  joint  control  by  king  and  parliament.  .  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  Rebellion  he  took  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
using  his  influence  in  the  country  as  deputy-lieutenant  to  prevent 
the  king's  raising  troops  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
He  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Oxford  both  in  1643  and  1644  to 
negotiate  terms,  and,  the  secret  communications  with  Charles 
on  the  latter  occasion  were  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  against  Whitelocke  and  Denzil  Holies  (q.v.)  later. 
He  was  again  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  in  1645. 


Nevertheless  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Holies  and  the  pesce 
party  and  the  proposed  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1647.  asd 
thoygh  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  of  diviacs, 
repudiated  the  claims  of  divine  authority  put  forward  by  tlie 
Presbyterians  for  their  church,  and  approved  of  religiotts  toler- 
ance. He  thus  gravitated  more  towards  Ciomwett  and  the 
army  party,  but  he  took  no  part  either  in  the  disputes  belweco 
the  army  and  the  parliament  or  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  Oa  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  thou^  out  of  synpxCby 
with  the  government,  he  was  nominated  to  the  oouncQ  of  st&te 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  new  Great  SeaL  He  urged  Croovdl 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  and  again  in  1653  to  ttaii  the  royal 
family,  while  in  1653  he  disapproved  of  the  eiq[>alsioa  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  was  especially  marked  out  for  attack  by  Cronwdl 
in  his  speech  on  that  occasion.  Later  in  the  autumn,  and  petlops 
in  consequence,  Whitelocke  was  despatched  on  a  missioQ  to 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  aad 
assure  the  freedom  of  the  Sound.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his 
office  as  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  appointed  a  cnn- 
missioner  of  the  treasury  with  a  salary  of  £1000,  and  was  retained 
to  the  parliament  of  1654  for  each  of  the  four  constituencies  of 
Bedford,  Exeter,  Oxford  and  Buckinghamshire,  electing  to  sit 
for  the  latter  constituency. 

Whitelocke  was  a  learned  and  a  sound  law^.  He  had  hitherto 
shown  himself  not  unfavourable  to  reform,  having  supported 
the  bill  introducing  the  use  of  English  into  legal  proceedings, 
having  drafted  a  new  treason  law,  and  set  on  foot  some  alien- 
tlons  in  chancery  procedure.  A  tract  advocating  the  registencg 
of  title-deeds  b  attributed  to  him.  But  he  oi^Maed  the  levx^o- 
tionary  innovations  dictated  by  ignorant  aiid  popular  prejudices. 
He  defeated  the  strange  bill  which  sought  to  exdude  la«>'en 
from  parliament;  and  to  the  sweeping  and  ili-consideted  ckac^a 
in  the  court  of  chancery  proposed  by  Cromwell  and  the  couocil 
he  offered  an  unbending  and  honourable  resistance*  being  dis- 
missed in  consequence,  together,  with  his  colleague  Widdrington, 
on  the  6th  of  Jime  1655  from  his  commissioner&h^  of  the  Crest 
Seal  (see  Lenthall,  Willzau).  He  still,  however,  remained  oa 
good  terms  with  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  respected;  he  took 
part  in  public  business,  acted  as  Cromwell's  adviser  on  foreigB 
affairs,  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of  1656,  and,  elected 
again  to  the  parliament  of  the  same  year  as  membier  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  conferred  viih 
Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  and  nidged 
the  protector  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  In  December  165;  be 
became  a  member  of  the  new  House  of  Lords.  On  Ricfaird 
Cromwell's  accession  he  was  reappointed  a  commiaioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  had  considerable  influence  during  the  former's 
short  tenure  of  power.  He  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Lcmg 
Parliament  on  its  recall,  was  appointed  a  member  <rf  the  cococfl 
of  state  on  the  X4th  of  May  1659,  and  became  president  ia 
August;  and  subsequently,  on  the  fresh  expulsion  of  the  Uag 
Parliament,  he  was  included  in  the  comihittee  of  safety  vhidi 
superseded  the  council.  He  again  received  the  Great  Seal  into 
his  keeping  on  the  ist  of  November.  During  the  period  «^ 
inunediately  preceded  the  Restoration  he  endMvoured  to  oppose 
Monk's  schemes,  and  desired  Fleetwood  to  forestall  him  and  make 
tenns  with  Charles,  but  in  vain. 

On  the  failure  of  bis  plans  he  retired  to  the  country  andavaited 
events..  Whitelocke's  career,  however,  had  been  marked  by 
moderation  and  good  sense  throughout.  The  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  somehow  or  otbtf 
had  been  the  chief  motive  of  his  adherence  to  Cromwell  rather 
than  any  sympathy  for  a  rq>ublic  or  a  military  dictatorship, 
and  his  advice  to  Cromwell  to  accept  the  title  of  king  wasdoubt- 
less  tendered  with  the  object  of  giving  the  administration  greater 
stability  and  of  protecting  its  adherents  under  the  Statute  <^ 
Henry  VII.  Nor  had  he  shown  himself  unduly  ambitious  or  self- 
seeking  in  the  pursuit  of  office,  and  he  had  proved  himsdf  ready 
to  sacrifice  high  place  to  the  claims  of  professional  honour  and 
duty.  These  considerations  were  not  without  weight  with  his 
contemporaries  at  the  Restoration.  Accordingly  Whitelockc 
was  not  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  after  tht 
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WHin  MOmrrim,  the  ponion  of  tbe  Appslachian  Moun- 
tiin  lyuem  vhicb  tnvena  Neir  HunpihiR,  U.S.A.,  beti 
the  AadfwfngpB  uid  Upper  Ammonoaii 
and  ihe  lake  counlcy  m  Ibe  >outh.  They  < 
ijoo  tq.  m.,  bie  compoied  of  ucncwhal  homogeneous  granile 
ncki,  uid  reprEaent  tbe  remnants  ol  long-conlinLcd  erosion  of  a 
i^ioo  fornmly  (really  elevated.  From  a  plateau  which  has  been 
cat  deep  b^  riven  and  Ureami  they  tise  to  rounded  sum  mils  often 
BoUc  in  outline  and  of.gieaIer  elevation  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Appitachiau  ayatem.  except  in  North  Carolina,  and  culoiinMtc 
ia  Mount  Washiopon,  6243  ft.  above  Ihe  tea.  Thirteen  other 
buunitA  ban  an  elevation  exceeding  5Ddo  ft.  The  scenery  1%  so 
beautiful  and  varied  that  the  region  hu  long  been  popular  as  a 
BunmB-  re*Drt.  It  is  traversed  by  rtulwayt,  one  of  whicb  aacends 
Uotuic  WaihingioD,  and  contain)  DUtnerous  villages  and  fine 
boteb. 

See  the  article  Nl«  HAHnniM;  Ihe  GMiittaei  (FVn  i.,  Boilon, 
1907)  oabliihed  by  Ihe  Apimluhian  Mouniain  Club;  and  Appa- 
latMia  daiLt  1B76  leq.),  a  periodical  publutied  by  the  mat  ctab. 

WHITE  PUm.  a  village  and  Ibe  county-seal  of  Westchester 
onnly.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  ri  m.  N.  of  New  York  City 
on  the  Broni  river,  about  midway  between  the  Hudson  river  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  Fop.  {1890)  4508^  (190^)  7^991  ^i  whom 
|6^9  were  toreign-bom  and  3^  were  negroes;  (1910  census] 
i*,4>S-  The  village  is  served  by  the  New  York  Cenlrtl  * 
Hudswi  River  railway,  and  Is  connected  by  electric  lines  with 
New  ¥«k  City,  and  with  Yonkers,  Mount  Vemon,  New  Rochclie, 
Tairylown  and  Mamaroneck.  While  Phuni  is  a  beautiful 
residential  suburb  sjreiching  over  a  cfmsideiahle  area  of  rollipg 
tree-clad  hills  and  picturesque  stretches  of  meadow  lands  in  the 
valley  of  the  Broni  and  Mamaroneck  riveti.  Near  Ihe  village  are 
Silver,  KeosicD  and  Rye  lakes.  Among  the  public  buildings  and 
tbe  injiiiDlions  here  tn  a  fine  Public  Library  building,  a  town 
lull,  an  armoury,  tbe  Weslchesler  county  court  house  and 

St  Apies  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Convalescents'  Sanitarium, 
ibe  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Muldoon's  Hygienic  In- 
stitute and  Bloomingdale  Ho'^tal  for  Ihe  Insane  (tflai)-  In 
While  Plains  are  the  ground)  of  Ihe  Century  Country  Oub,  the 
KooUwood  GoU  and  Country  Oub  and  the  Weslcbesler  County 
Fair  AsBodalioD.  Thetc  ate  some  piapeims  farms  and  market 

What  the  Dutch  fint  settled  Manhattan,  Ihe  central  portion 
of  what  is  now  Wencbesler  county  was  the  granary  for  pan  of 

Ibe  Mahican  tribe;  it  waacalledQuarropM  by  the  Indians.  To 
the  early  traders  here  the  region  was  known  as  "  the  White 


disputed  terriloty  between  New  York  and  Connecticut;  Ihey 
moved  westward  in  a  body  and  took  up  lands  the  title  to  which 
they  bought  from  the  Indians.  Tbeheinof  John  itichbeUdaimed 
that  While  Plains  was  comprised  in  a  tract  eitcnding  N.  from 
the  Jlamaroneck  river  granted  10  him  by  the  Dutch  and  con- 
firmed by  the  English,  and  the  controversy  between  these  heirs 
and  iheselliers  from  Rye  was  only  settled  in  17H  by  the  giant 
to  Joseph  fludd  and  siitecn  other  settlers  of  a  royal  patent 
under  which  the  freehi^ders  chose  their  local  officei^  and  managed 
their  own  aSaira.  In  i7Sq  White  Plains  succeeded  Westchester 
as  the  counly-seat  of  Westchester  county.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1776  Ihe  Third  Provincial  Congress,  having  adjourned  from 
New  York  City,  met  hete  in  the  old  court  house  on  South  Broad- 
way— the  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  annouty  and  is  marked  by 
a  monument  (iQio).  From  the  stepsof  this  building  the  [leclata- 
lion  of  Independence,  brought  from  Philadelphia,  was  officially 
read  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on  the  nth  of  July  1776. 
Here  Congr^s  adopted  formally  the  name  "  Convention  of 
Rcpiesenuiives  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and  from  this  dales 
the  uisteace  of  New  York  as  a  sutc  After  tbe  British  under 
Lord  Hone  bad  effected  a  landing  at  Throg'a  Neck  on  Long 
IsUnd  Sound,  Washington  withdrew  (October)  all  his  forces  from 
tbe  North  end  of  Manhattan  Island  except  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington,  and  (iisl  October)  rancentiated  his  amy  near 
White  Plains.  His  right  rested  on  the  Bronx  river  here,  and 
there  was  a  small  force  in  nide  earthworks  on  Cbalierton's  Hilt 
on  the  W,  bank.    This  pmnt  Howe  attacked  (October  iSih), 

under  General  Alexander  Leslie,  the  Hessians  under  Cotond 
Johann  Cottticb  Rail.     General  Alexander  McDougall,  ii 


)f  the  A 


was  made  to  follow  the  Americans,  who  carried  their  dead  and 
wounded,  some  T15  in  number,  away  with  them.  Washington') 
forces  retired  three  days  later  to  North  Castle  tonnship,  where 
they  occupied  a  stronger  position.  The  old  Miller  House,  which 
slill  stands  in  North  White  Plains,  was  occupied  at  interval) 
by  Washington  as  his  headquarters  before  the  battle  and  again 
in  the  summer  of  1778.  In  1779  a  Continental  foite  under  Aaron 
Burr  was  suiioncd  here  for  some  month),  and  in  1781  (July) 
While  Plain)  was  occupied  by  part)  of  Lauiun's  and  Rocham- 
beau's  French  force.    In  1866  White  Plain)  received  a  village 

See  F.  Shonnaid  and  W.  W.  Spooner.  Hilleryef  WiMkiiUr  Ccunly 
ibid.,"i«86).' 

WHITESIDB,  JUra  (180^1876),  Irish  judge,  son  of  William 

Whiteside,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  Kas  bom  on 

the  nth  of  August  1804,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  i8jo.  He  very  rapidly 

guired  a  large  practice,  and  after  taking  silti  in  1S41  he  gained 

■eputation  for  forensic  oratory  surpassing  that  of  all  his  con- 

npoiaiirs,  and  rivalling  that  of  his  most  famous  predecessors 

the  iSth  century.    He  defended  Daniel  O'ConneU  in  Ihe  stale 

il  of  litS.  and  WilUam  Smith  O'Brien  in  1S48;  and  his 

atest  triumph  was  in  the  Yelvcrton  case  in  i86t.    He  was 

cled  member  for  Enniskiilen  In  iSjl,  and  in  1859  became 

mber  for  DubUn  University.    In  parliament  he  was  no  less 

.  cessful  as  a  speaker  than  at  Ihebar,  and  in  iSji  was  appointed 

solidtor-general  for  Ireland  In  tbe  first  administration  of  Ihe 

earl  of  Derby,  becoming  itlomey-general  in  igj8,  and  again  in 

1S66.     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 

^een's    Bench;    and    he    died   on   tbe    islh   of   November 

L876.     Whiteside  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence,  attractive 

personality  and  cultivated  tastes.    In  1848,  after  a  visit  to  Italy, 

published  Italy  in  lit  NituUmA  Cnttay;  and  in  1870  be 

ecled  and  republished  some  papers  cimtrihuted  many  years 

ore  to  periodicals,  under  the  title  Eorfy  SkiUha  «/  Bmintnt 

■ami.    In    iSjj   Wfaileside   Dtanied   RoKlla,   daughter  of 
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Wniia'm  Napier,  and  sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Napier  (1804-1882)1 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
See  J.  R.  O'Flanagan,  The  Irish  Bar  (London,  1879). 

WHITETHROAT,  a  name  commonly  given  to  two  species  of 
little  birds,  one  of  which,  the  MotaciUa  sylvia  of  Linnaeus  and 
Sylvia  rufa  or  S,  cinerea  of  recent  authors,  is  regarded  as  the  type, 
not  only  of  the  genus  Sylvia^  but  of  the  sub-family  of  thrushes 
known  as  Sylviinae  (cf.  Wa&bles).  Very  widely  spread  over 
Great  Britain,  in  some  places  tolerably  common,  and  by  its 
gesticulations  and  song  rather  conspicuous,  it  is  one  of  those  birds 
Which  have  gained  a  familiar  nickname,  and  "  peggy  whitethroat " 
is  the  anthropomorphic  appellation  of  schoolboys  and  milkmaids, 
though  it  shares  "  nettle-creeper "  and  other  homely  names 
with  perhaps  more  than  one  congener,  while  to  the  writers  and 
readers  of  books  it  is  by  way  of  distinction  the  greater  white- 
throat.  The  lesser  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cunuca,  is  both  in  habits 
and  plumage  a  much  less  sightly  bird:  the  predominant  reddish 
brown  of  the  upper  surface,  and  especially  the  rufous  edging  of 
the  wing-feathers,  that  are  so  distinctive  of  its  larger  congener, 
are  wanting,  and  the  whole  plumage  above  is  of  a  smoky-grey, 
while  the  bird  in  its  movements  is  never  obtrusive,  and  it  rather 
shuns  than  courts  observation.  The  nests  of  each  of  these 
species  are  very  pretty  works  of  art,  firmly  built  of  bents  or  other 
plant-stalks,  and  usually  lined  with  horsehair;  but  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  often  so  finely  woven  as  to  be  like  open  basket- 
work,  and  the  eggs,  splashed,  spotted  or  streaked  with  olive- 
brown,  are  frequently  visible  from  beneath  through  the  interstices 
of  the  fabric.  This  style  of  nest-building  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Sy^via^  as  now  restricted,  and  in 
many  districts  has  obtained  for  Uie  builders  the  name  of  "  hay- 
jack,"  quite  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  bird  which  puts 
the  nests  together,  and  thus  is  also  applied  to  the  blackcap, 
5.  atricapilla,  and  the  garden-waibler — this  last  being  merely  a 
book-name-7-<S.  salicaria  (S.  hcrtensis  of  some  writers).  The 
former  of  these  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  Great  Britain.  The  name  blackcap  is  applicable  only  to  the 
cock  bird,  who  further  differs  from  his  brown-capped  mate  by 
the  purity  of  his  ashy-grey  upper  plumage;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  sexual  difference  in  appearance,  he  takes  on  himself 
a  considerable  share  of  the  duties  of  incubation.  All  these  four 
birds,  as  a  rule,  leave  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
winter  in  the  south.  Two  other  spedes,  one  certainly  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  S.  orpheOf  and  the  other,  5.  nisoria,  a  some- 
what aberrant  form,  have  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  Great 
Britain.  The  curious  Dartford  warbler  of  English  writers, 
Sylvia  undala^  is  on  many  accounts  a  very  interesting  bird,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  family  that  winter  in  England — a  fact 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  known  to  be  migratory  in  most 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  distribution  in  England  is 
very  local,  and  chiefly  confineid  to  the  southern  counties.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  dark-coloured  bird,  which  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  on  furze-grown  heaths  from  Kent  to  Cornwall.  For  a 
species  with  wings  so  feebly  formed  it  has  a  wide  range,  inhabiting 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  from 
Palestine  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  thence  along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel;  but  everywhere  else 
it  seems  to  be  very  local. 

I  This  nuy  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  the  small 
group  of  warblers  belonging  to  the  well-marked  ^enus  Hypolais, 
which,  though  in  generafappearance  and  certain  habits  resembling 
the  Phyllcscopi  (cf.  [willow]  vV  rbn),  would  seem  usually  to  have  little 
to  do  with  those  birds,  and  to  be  rather  allied  to  the  5yfotmae. 
They  have  a  remarkably  loud  song,  and  in  consequence  are  highly 
valued  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  two  species  at  least  spend 
the  summer.  One  of  them,  H.  icterina,  has  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  their  absence  as  regular  visitors  is  to  be 
renetted.  Among  the  minor  characteristics  of  this  little  group  is  one 
afforded  by  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deeper  or  paler  brownish  pink, 
spotted  with  purplish  black.  Their  nests  are  beautiful  structures, 
combining  warmth  with  lightness  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  description.  (A.  N.) 

WHITFIELD,  JOHN  CLARKE  (i77(>-z836),  Eng^h  organist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  on  the  13th  of  December 
1770,  and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Dr  Philip  Hayes.  In  1789 


he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  cbuxd^  at  Lodkw^ 
Four  years  later  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac  f^  Cambridie, 
and  in  1795  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Armagh  cathedral,  vfaeact 
he  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Dublin,  with  the  appointments 
of  organist  and  master  of  the  children  at  St  Patrick's  cathedni 
and  Christchurch.  Driven  from  Ireland  by  the  rebeUion  of  179S) 
he  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Trinity  and  St  Joha*s  Cdkves, 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  same  time  assumed  the  «MTMtii»  «{ 
Whitfield,  in  addition  to  that  of  Clarke,  by  which  he  had  bees 
previously  known.  He  took  the  degreeof  Mus.  Doc  at  Cambiidfle 
in  X799,  ^^d  in  x8io  proceeded  to  the  same  grade  mt  Oxfocd. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  organist  and  master  of  the  dxMBtcfs 
at  Hereford  cathedral;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Haig  be  ms 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge.  Three  years  after- 
wuds  he  resigned  these  appointments  in  coosequence  ef  aa 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  died  at  Herefoid,  on  the  fxnd  of 
February  1836. 

Whitfield's  compontions  were  very  numttoiis.  Among  the  tot 
of  them  are  four  volumes  of  anthems,  published  in  xSoj.  He  sbo 
composed  a  great  number  of  songs,  one  of  which — "  Bird  of  the 
Wilderness,"  written  to  some  v-cll-known  verses  by  James  Hqa,  the 
"  Ettrick  Shepherd  " — attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  But  tbc 
great  work  of  hu  life  was  the  publication,  m  a  popular  and  eminestly 
useful  form,  of  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  which  he  was  the  fim  to 
present  to  the  public  with  a  complete  pianoforte 


WHITOm,  JOHN  (c.  1530-1604).  English  aRhbaahop,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Whitgift,  merchant  of  Great  Giinsfay, 
lincolnshire,  where  he  was  bom,  according  to  one  account  ia 
1533,  but  according  to  a  calculation  founded  on  a  statement  of 
his  own  in  1530.  At  an  early  age  his  education  was  cotrustcd 
to  his  uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  abbot  of  the  nci^booiing  moois* 
tery  of  WeUow,  by  whose  advice  he  was  afterwards  tent  to  St 
Anthony's  school,  London.  In  1549  he  matriculated  at  Qoee»* 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  May  1550  he  migrated  to  Ponbnke 
Hall,  where  he  haid  the  martyr  John  Bradford  for  a  tutor.  Ia 
May  1555  he  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouae.  Having  takes 
orders  in  1560,  he  became  in  the  same  year  chaplain  to  Ridnid 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Tevenbam, 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1563  he  was  appointed  Lady  llaigaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  his  lectures  gave  tach 
satisfaction  to  the  authorities  that  on  the  5th  of  July  1566  they 
considerably  augmented  his  stipend.  The  following  year  be  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  also  beamie  master 
first  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  then  of  Trinity.  He  bad  a  principal 
share  in  compiling  the  statutes  of  the  university,  which  passed  the 
great  seal  on  the  asth  of  September  1570,  aind  in  Kovcooba 
following  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor.  Macaulay's  dcsaiptioi 
of  Whitgift  as  "  a  narrow,  mean,  tyrannical  priest,  who  gaiacd 
power  by  servility  and  adulation,"  is  tinged  with  rhetorical 
exaggeration;  but  undoubtedly  Whitgift 's  extreme  High  Qncrck 
notions  led  him  to  treat  the  Puritans  with  exceptional  intoler- 
ance. In  a  pulpit  controversy  with  Thomas  Cartwiight,  ic^rd- 
ing  the  constitutions  and  customs  of  the  Church  cf  ^^^t^  be 
showed  himself  Cartwright's  inferior  in  oratorical  effectivewsSi 
but  the  balance  was  redressed  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
authority.  Whitgift,  with  other  heads  of  the  university,  dcpri\cd 
Cart  Wright  in  1570  of  his  professorship,  and  in  September  1371 
exercised  his  prerogative  as  master  of  Trinity  to  deprive  hin  of 
his  fellowship.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Whitgift  was  nominated 
dean  of  Lincoln.  In  the  following  year  he  published  An  Ansmm 
to  a  Certain  LiM  intituled  an  Admonition  to  the  Paiiamrm, 
which  led  to  further  controversy  between  the  two  divines.  Oa 
the  a4th  of  March  1577,  Whitgift  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  Irelaad 
(1577)  he  acted  as  vice-president  of  Wales.  In  Aqgost  is^S 
he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  was 
largely  instrumental  in  giving  its  special  complexion  to  the  cborth 
of  the  Reformation.  Although  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  remonstrating  against  the  alienation  of  charch  pro- 
perty, Whitgift  always  retained  her  special  confidence.  In  ha 
policy  against  the  Puritans,  and  in  his  vigorous  enforcement  ol 
the  subscription  test,  he  thoroughly  carried  out  the  quecn^ 
policy  of  rdigious  uniformity.    He  drew  up  articles  aimed  at 
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wpcanfonBuif  minbten,  tnd  obluoed  increued  pow^i  for  the 

COuitof HighCommiuiiHi.  IsisMheUcmoicaprivyanuidUtir. 
nil  acUon  exvc  riu  to  the  MuprcUle  tncti,  in  which  the  bilfaopt 
ud  cinsy  were,  biltcrly  alUcked.  Tbrougb  Wtulplt't  viiiUnce 
tbe  prinlenof  the  tncU wen,  however,  dixovtml  Hid  puniihcd; 
»nd  in  ordw  mon  *Seciii»Uy  10  check  the  puhliatiDn  ol  luch 
opininiii  he  |D[  a  Uw  puied  in  159]  nukini  FuriUniim  in 
cBmit  igiinit  the  itilule  liw.  In  the  cootroveny  between 
WiJtcc  Tuven  ind  Richud  Hookei  he  inlerpoied  by  prohibiting 

with  the  rectory  o[  Boscombe  in  Willihirc.  in  order  to  iSord  him 
more  leisure  to  complete  his  EaUHailkfit  Patiiy,  a  work  which, 
however,  raODoI  be  uid  10  reprcKnl  cithei  Whitgili'i  iheologicil 
or  hi)  eccloilMiol  tluidpoint.  In  tyti  he,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  o(  London  ind  other  prelua,  drew  up  the  CilviniiUc 
inilnuAdit  known  u  the  Limbeth  Articlo,  which  were  net 
icopted  by  tbe  church.    Whitgift  ittended  EUubeth  on  her 

Court  Conleience  in  Jmuuy  1604,  ud  died  It  Lunbeih  on  the 
rgth  of  the  folLjwing  Febru^iy.  He  wu  buried  in  the  church  of 
Croydon,  »nd  hii  monumeul  there  with  hii  recumbent  efligy 
wu  in  great  part  dntmyed  in  the  fire  by  which  the  church  vii 
burnt  down  in  1867- 
WhitgiT]  i>  ricKrilKd  by  hli  biognpher,  Sir  C  Piule,  u  of  "  middle 

hit  habiii.  Hnieiinib  viviing  Cinteibury  and  other  lownt  mended 
by  J  minue  of  4oo  honcmed.  He  left  Bevenl  unoubUihed  worlu, 
whi)i  aie  included  inwng  the  MSS.^i<lliu.    Manv  ol  bi>  letten. 

'■■-*..  ediK"^' 

Interna  Cecil  ind  oihcn.  and  lonwponloniofSi  ^. 

AUhd  Whitrift  by  SIrG.  Paule ippeared  i.'  iq. 

li>ueinbod>edCyJohnStrypeinh>i£<>ii>Mf'<<  i). 

Then  iiaboi  life  In  C.Wo«I•worth'i£c<:l<IUIlu^  Ji, 

\V.r.H<ioklAreUiatHlfQlmUrtiiryUiJS),^„J  ..J...^i  ....il- 
pri'iCaOKb^H'grb.  5miboC.H.CooptTiAlinuiiUilabriti«fa. 

WHtTHOM.  a  nyil  burgh  ol  Wittownihire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (i«oi]  1118.  II  ii  Hluatcd  neir  the  Knilhem  extremity 
of  the  pcniniula  ol  Machen,  iit  m.  S.  ol  Wigtown  by  lailway. 
TIk  town  omiiiu  of  one  long  iittcl  running  notth  ud  >ouih, 
in  which  the  town-hall  i*  lituated.  It  it  lamoui  [01  iti  uudi- 
tions  with  St  Ninian  or  Ringan,  the  Gnt  Christian  miuioiary 
to  Scotland.  He  luded  at  the  Isle  ol  Whithorn,  a  email  pro- 
montory about  3 1  m.  to  the  S.E.  where  he  built  (igi)  a  church 
of  stone  and  lime,  which,  out  ol  cmtrait  with  the  dark  mud  and 
wattle  huts  of  the  natives,  wia  called  Candida  flasa,  the  White 
House  (Anglo-Suon./fvifBrR.Whithenie  or  Whithorn).  This 
be  dedicated  to  his  master  St  Martin  ol  Toun.  Ninian  died 
probably  in  tji  uid  was  buried  in  the  church.  A  bundled  yt»n 
tiler  the  Magnum  Mousltrium,  or  mooutery  ol  Roinat,  *u 
founded  at  Whithorn,  and  becune  a  noted  home  of  learning 
and,  in  tbe  Bth  century,  the  feat  of  the  bishopric  ol  Galloway. 
It  was  iDccecded  in  the  iithcentuiy  by  St  Nmiin's  Priory,  built 
for  PrtTTKnstratonsian  monks  by  Fergus  "  King  "  ol  Galloway, 
of  which  only  the  chancel  (used  it  the  perish  church  till  iS») 
with  ■  richly  decorated  late  Nomun  doorway,  and  fragments 
of  the  kdy  chapel,  vaults,  cellan,  buttreates  and  tombs  remain. 
Tbe  priory  church  was  the  cathedral  church  ol  the  see  till  the 
Reformation,  when  it  IcQ  into  graduil  decay.  In  Roman  times 
Whithorn  belonged  to  the  Novintae,  and  William  Camden,  (he 
antiquary,  identified  <t  with  the  Leukopibia  ol  Ptolemy.  It 
was  inade  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  Bruce. 

WHinilB,  a  city  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
S.W.  ihcn  ol  Lake  Mit^gan,  about  lo  m,  S.E.  ol  Chicago. 
Pop.  [1S90)  1*08;  (1900)  39»]  <isw  fondgn-boni);  (1910)  6j8j. 
It  is  served  by  the  Blltitnore  k  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  k  Michigan 
Soatbeni,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 
ud  {for  freight  only)  the  Elgin,  Johct  ft  Eastern,  the 
Chioifo  Termmil  Transler,  and  the  Indiana  Harbour  Bell  rail- 
■■7*i  and  is  connected  with  Chicago  and  with 


towns  by  an  elcctiic  line.  Th*  dly  hai  >  Carnegie  libraiy  and 
a  public  park.  Manual  training,  from  (be  lourth  to  (he  twelfth 
grada,  ii  a  feature  oi  the  public  school  lytiem.  Whiting  adjoint 
the  cilid  of  Hammood  and  East  Chicago,  and  is  practically  a 
part  of  industrial  Chicago,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
state  line.  It  is  a  shipfung  point;  the  Standard  f>il  Company 
hai  a  large  refinery  here,  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
ispbaltum  lor  street'  paving,  linoleum  and  men's  garments. 
Whiting  was  first  settled  about  iS;e.  was  iocoiponted  ai  a  (own 
in  1695,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1Q03. 

WBITINO  (CuJu  mrrUnpu),  a  fish  ol  (be  family  Caiida, 
which  ii  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Getman  Ocean  and  all 
round  the  coasts  ol  the  British  Islands;  it  is  distinguished  Item 
the  other  species  ol  the  genus  by  hiving  from  3j  lo  35  rays  in 
the  first  anal  iin,  and  by  lacking  the  barbel  on  the  chin.  The 
snout  is  long,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  bwer.  A  black 
spot  a(  the  root  ol  tbe  pectonl  fin  is  also  very  characteristic  ol 
this  species,  ud  but  ruely  absent.  The  whiting  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  food  fishes  of  northern  Europe,  and  is  caught 
throughout  the  year  by  hook  and  line  and  by  the  trawl.  It 
is  in  better  condition  st  the  be^nning  ol  winter  than  after  the 
spawning  season,  which  falls  in  the  months  ol  February  and 
March,  Its  usual  size  is  Irom  1  lo  i]  lb,  but  it  may  attain  U 
twice  that  wdgbt. 

WHITLOW,  a  name  applied  loosely  to  any  hiflamnulkm 
involving  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  attended  by  swelling  and 
throbbing  pain.  In  the  simplest  form,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
sickly  children,  the  inSammalion  results  in  a  whitish  vesicle  of 
the  skin,  containing  wateiy  or  bloody  fluid.  In  all  such  cases, 
where  the  deeper  itrucluies  art  not  implicated,  no  radical  local 
tttAtment  Is  needed,  although  the  illness  is  an  indication  for 


Kpoken 


unless  it 


rbich  a 


3  the  I 


;l  ol  the  finger 

septic  germs  enter  the  tkinand  give  lise  loan  scute  inflammation, 
with  throbbing  and  bursting  pain.  If  tbe  germs  do  not  spread 
Irom  that  spot,  they  set  up  an  acute  localized  attack  of  erysipelas 
which  may  end  In  a  superficial  abscess.  More  often,  however, 
they  make  their  way  to  the  pcrioWeum  of  tbe  last  bone  ol  the 
finger,  and  involve  it  In  a  devastating  inflammation  which  may 
end  in  death  (tiecrosit)  ol  that  bone.  Somellmeathe  germsfind 
their  way  into  the  tendon-sheath,  and.  spreading  into  the  palm 
ol  the  hand,  cause  a  deep  abscess  with,  perhaps,  sloughing  of 
the  tendon,  uid  leaving  a  permanently  ttifFened  finger.  In  some 
casessmputallonofihebigerlsevnituallycallrdlot.  Whitlow 
is  especisUy  apt  to  occur  in  people  who  are  out  ol  health,  as  in 
them  the  micro-organisms  ol  the  disease  meet  with  less  resistance^ 
So  soon,  therefore,  a*  the  scute  stage  of  the  disease  is  over,  tonic 
treatment ,  with  quinine  and  iron,  is  needed.  The  kKal  treatment 
ol  whitlow  demands  a  Eree  incision  into  the  area  in  which  the 
germs  are  undergoing  tndtivatlon,  and  the  sooner  that  this 
is  done  the  better.  It  ts  wrong  10  wait  for  an  abactst  lo  be 
formed.  A  prompt  incision  may  actually  prevent  the  formatloD 
ol  abscess,  and  the  easuig  ol  the  tension  ol  the  bSamed  tissue  by 
the  Incision  gives  Immediate  relief.  Pcrhapa,  even  in  tbe  eatlr 
stage  ol  the  disease,  a  bead  or  two  ol  pus  may  find  eiil,  but 
whether  there  is  abscess  or  not,  the  depths  ol  the  woutid 
should  be  swabbed  out  with  some  strong  carbolic  or  mercuric 
lotion  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs.  The  hand  should  (hen 
be  placed  upon  a  splint  with  antiseptic  fomenlatloni  ircHmd 
the  finger.  It  should,  moreover,  be  kept  well  niKd.  or  worn 
m  a  sling.  (E.  a") 

WHITHAH,  MABCnS  (iSoi-184;),  American  missionary 
and  pioneer,  was  bom  tt  Rushville,  New  York,  on  the  4(h  of 
September  1S01.  He  studied  medicine  at  PittsGeld,  MaSHChu- 
telta,  and  practised  in  Canada  and  in  Wheeler,  Steuben  county, 
NewYork.  In  1S34  he  was  accepted  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  lor  Foreign  Missions  lor  missionary  work  among 
igned  to  the  Oregon  territory. 


then  under 


e  Joint  0 


tt  early  in  ifljs,  but  returned  ah 


jritain  and  the  United 


WHITMAN,  WALT 


10  secure  other  Torken.    In  Febnuy  i8j6  he  nurried  tJiA  in 
March  AgmiD  crooied  (be  mntiDent,  Accam[>uued  by  hii  wi 
Rev.  ud  Mn  H.  H.  Eiulding  mod  W.  H.  Gny,  ind  uLtled 
Waiilalpu,  near  the  pnsenl  Willi  WaiU,  Wuhington.    U 

lack  ol  uicccB  led  to  a  [ewlulion  (Febcuacy  iBfi)  of  the  Pi 
dcuiial  Cominhtee  of  Ihe  Board  lo  ibandao  the  »ulbera  slatia 
With  the  consent  oi  bit  luodata,  Di  Whitman  uultd  froto  t 
station  (3rd  October  i&«i)  on  the  petiloui  winter  journey  over 
the  Rocky  Mounlaini  and  acrou  the  plains  foi  Ibe  missioniiy 
heidquutcn  at  Boston,  to  urge  ibe  [evocation  ol  the  ordrc. 
He  visited  New  York  ud  Waihinslon  also  to  enliil  help  and 
sympathy.    On  his  return  joiamcy  'he  joined  a  considerable 
body  of  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Oregon  and  piloted  them 

ol  the  Indbns,  and,  OB  the  tglh  of  October  litj  Dr  aod  Mrs 
Whitman  Ind  twdve  othen  wen  killed,  ud  the  station  was 

ei']A£4  tbefttatemcntw.i^pLjhTisliE?*!.  on  ibe 


lar^e  number  c 
Lord  Ashbunc 
a  Wathin: 


hen  suppwd  10  he  in  proceM  of  n* 
.  and  I^nid  Webster,  Sccieury  oi 
I  the  British.    Thereupon  Whitni 


d  il5«- 

'and^r  V.*L 


II  Pwlamat  E.  G,  Boi 

'  JovesC»aIed  the  whole  quetiion.  ana  anuvea 

je  rhiTBr  Whlimao  inauemed  or  sl1en.|,ied 

lo  influeoce  (be  Sraie  Department'  For  [he  pro- Whitman  ^dc.  we 
W.  H.  Gny.  OrcfiM  (pDrtland.  lB»|i  Williim  Barrowi,  Orrta* 
(Bouon,  ihIj);  O.  W.  Ninon,  i/«  jUirciu  mamas  uuii  Orrmm 
(Chicago, ia9s)lW.A.Mawry,VaKvimaiiiaii  (NewVoik.  iwii); 
MyionEelli.SBmB  IWiliiHiii  (Seatile.  1909I.  On  Ibc  oilier  riJt  see 
■■  ■•  "         ■■   -  '-inFranelsco,  1886-1888):  E.C.  BoMiK. 

li,  igoT);  W.  I.  Mat^kJI, 

y  (Chicsgo.  190^). 

TBmAH.  WUT  (1819-1891}.  American  poet,  was  bom  at 

West  Hills,  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the  jist  ol  May  igiq. 

His  ancestry  was  mingled  English  Ind  Holland  Dutch,  and  had 

douiisbcd  upon  Long  Island  more  than  ijo  yean— long  ennugh 

lannen  and  seafaring  men,  many  strong  family  tnits.  His 
father,  Walter  Whitnun,  was  a  farmer  ud  caipcatet;  his 
moiber,  Louisa  Van  Velsot,  was  the  giaoddaugbtec  of  a  sea, 
captain.  Then  do  not  appear  to  be  uy  men  in  his  line  of 
descent  given  to  icbolaily  or  intelleclual  punuiti  liD  we  get 
back  10  the  17th  century,  when  we  come  [0  Abijab  Wbilmu, 
a  der^ymln,  settled  in  Connecticut.  Later  Ihis  Abijab  moved 
lo  Long  Island,  Ind  from  him  all  Ibe  Whitmans  on  (be  island 
descended.  Walt  was  the  second  of  a  family  ol  nine  children. 
The  parents  early  moved  to  Brooklyn,  where  Whilmaa  spent  his 
youlh.  Hi)  career  was  a  chequered  one,  like  thft  ol  so  many 
other  self-made  American  men.  Fiisl  he  was  u  errand  boy  in 
a  lawyer's  office;  then  be  was  employed  in  a  prinling  office; 
nest  he  became  a  country  school  teuheri  be  founded  (i5j6) 
Rod  till  iSjg  edited  (he  Lng  /ilondfr  at  Hun(inglon,  and 
later  edited  a  daily  paper  in  Brooklyn  (the  Eellt;-t^^i^fl: 
Ihen  be  was  found  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Creicnl  (1848-1849);  afteiwardshepasscd  bis  time  carpentering, 
building  and  selling  small  house)  in  Brooklyn  (1S51-1B54), 
in  ttie  meanwhile  writing  for  Ihe  magaiincs  and  reviews  and 
tutaing  out  several  novels,  and  finally  revolving  m  his  mind  the 
•cbeme  of  his  Lano  0/  Cfoii.  This  scheme  was  probably 
geslaling  In  bis  mind  during  the  years  iSsj.  1BS4  and  iSsj, 
He  .frequently  stopped  bis  carpen(eTing  (0  work  at  his  poems. 
He  lcl(  voluminous  manuscript  notes,  showing  the  preparatory 
studies  and  reflect  ions  that  preceded  the  Leotu;  many  of  them, 
under  the  tide  of  Ntia  and  frotmtnU.  were  privately  primed 

Finally,  in  the  sunimer  of  i3S5  (be  &rsl  edition  of  Lusu  e/ 


Grait  appeared— a  small  quarto  of  ninety-lour  pages-    Tbe  hoi 

did  not  attract  the  atiention  of  the  criiics  and  the  rodin^ 
public  till  a  teller  from  Emerson  to  Ibe  poel,  in  which  the  vduu 
was  characleriaed  as  "  the  most  eitrsordinary  piece  of  wit  ud 
wisdom  that  America  has  yel  contributed."  was  published  is 

and  started  il  upon  a  career  thai  has  probably  had  more  vids- 
tudes  and  called  lonb  more  adverse  as  well  as  more  eukfiuf 
ctiticisin  thu  any  other  conlemponry  lilersry  work.  In  t^fi 
a  second  and  much  enbrged  edition  of  Ijmri  of  Grau  appcunl 
In  iSAo  1  tbitd  edition,  with  much  new  Dialler,  was  puhlishd 
in  Boston.  In  1861  Whitman  went  10  Washington  to  look  slia 
his  brotber,  IJEUIenanl-Cokinel  George  W.  Whilnun.  who  mi 
wounded  at  Ibe  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Mencelortb,  [or  OBit 
(ban  ten  years  be  remained  in  and  about  Washington,  acting  as 
a  volunteer  nurse  in  Ihe  army  ho^ilals  as  long  as  Ihe  war  laucd. 
and  longer,  and  then  Ending  employment  as  a  derk  in  \bt 
government  depanmenlt,  in  the  meantime  adding  10  and  rtvtsuj 
his  Leaser  and  publishing  two  or  ihiee  editions  of  them.  him^U 
his  own  publisher  and  bookseller.  Out  of  hi)  war  crpnicDoi 
came  in  1866  his  ^miH  To^f ,  sutnequenQy  incorpDraln)  inio  tbe 
main  volume.  Early  in  187  j  he  suflered  a  paralytic  stroke  srhicb 
partially  disabled  him.  tie  Ihen  went  to  Camden,  New  Jcnev, 
lo  live  and  continued  to  teside  in  thai  cily  (iU  bis  death  «  Ihr 
i7(h  of  March  iSgs.  In  18;  i  afipcaied  his  prose  volume  ciltd 
DcmecraHc  Villai.  In  1876  be  published  a  tbin  volume.  oUnl 
T»  Rinilili,  made  up  of  prose  ud  verse.  Sfaimni  Daji  iW 
ColUcI,  also  prose,  appeared  in  ifi8j.  New  editions  of  his  Lntti 
continued  lo  appear  at  inlervsls  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  tnal  t^ 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  including  both  prone  and  vem, 
was  published  bi  PtuUdelphia  in  1889. 

Whitman  never  married,  never  left  America,  nevCT  laid  up, 
or  aimed  (0  lay  up,  riches:  he  gave  his  lime  and  his  sobsuAct 
freely  to  others,  belonged  (o  no  club  nor  cottrit,  agodsLcd 
babilually  wi(h  the  common  people — ^mechanics,  ooachnirivia 
walking  men  of  sU  kinds— was  always  cheerful  ud  optimisii: 
He  was  large  and  picturesque  of  6gure,  stow  of  movenKnC, 
(olerant,  trceptive,  democratic  and  fdl  of  charily  and  goodil 
towards  alL  Hi)  life  was  a  poet')  life  from  first  to  Isn— Irti, 
unworldly,  unhurried,  unconventional,  unselfish,  ud  wai  cm- 
Icnledly  and  joyously  lived.  He  left  many  notes  that  Ihm 
light  upon  his  aims  and  methods  in  composing  Leases  if  CrUL 
"  Make  no  quotations,"  he  charged  himself,  "  and  no  refiran 
to  any  other  writers.  Lumber  the  writing  frith  nothing— kl  S 
gn  as  lightly  as  Ihe  bird  files  in  llie  air  or  a  fish  swims  m  the  ita. 
Avoid  all  poetical  timiles;  be  faithful  10  Ibe  perfect  liketihc«li 

nol  go  into  criticisms  or  arguments  at  all;  make  fuQ-bloodeil, 
rich,  flush,  naiuial  work).  Insert  natural  Ihings,  indestructihia, 
idiona,  chaiacieritlics,  rivers,  slates,  pcraons,  &c.  Be  luS  iJ 
ilrani  icvmbI  fiiu.  .  ,  .  Poetl  bevin  lest  youi  poens  art 
made  in  the  spirit  (hat  comes  from  the  study  of  picturTS  ol  tkists 
— ud  not  from  Uk  spirit  that  comes  from  tbe  cwtacl  luk 
real  things  (bemselves.'*  The  mother-idea  of  bis  poems,  he 
says,  is  democracy,  and  democracy  "  carried  far  beyond  poklks 
into  Ibe  region  of  taste,  Ihe  standards  ol  manners  and  beauty, 
and  even  inio  philosophy  and  ibeology."  His  £«nci  counJi 
radiates  democracy  as  no  other  modem  literary  work  dee^ 
and  brings  the  reader  into  intimate  and  enlarged  rdalimi  vitk 
fuitdamenlal  humu  qualities— wi(h  sei,  maidy  love.  cbariTT, 


was  democratic  because  be  was  not  In  any  way  sepaiateil  a* 
detached  from  tbe  common  people  by  bis  quality,  his  cuhim.  or 
his  aspirationi.  He  wa>  bone  of  Iheir  bone  and  Oah  of  ibcr 
flesh.  Tried  by  current  alandaids  bit  poems  lack  lorn  and 
structure,  but  (hey  undoubtedly  have  in  full  measure  the  qu^iu 
and  merits  that  Ihe  poet  sought  to  give  them.  0-  ^^ ' 

S«hiaCiiiK;<Mi»viilia(i[lovol>.,NewVorfc.  looal.wlth  trl>'>F 
grtphfal  and  critical  maltet  by  O.  L.  Tiius.  Hia  >iir~l  (IV^)  ^" 
a  hiof^raphical  inlroduciian  by  Jotin  Burrouiln,  whoe  WsiBk*' 

lide  " MtlanoCihr  poel'T^ki.  'lee elB  wSi  WUtmrn'tD-n^ 
Caiaia,  wU*  EiOatu}iam  MJur  rjkii  Dieria  tui  Liutvj  Silit'^ 


WHITNEY,  E.— WHITNEY,  W.  D. 
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(Boston.  1904)  edited  by  W.  S.  Kennedy  i  In  re  Wait  WkUmau 
(Philadelphia.iSoj)  edited  by  his  literary  executors,  H.  L.  Traubel, 
R.  M.  Bucke,  T.  B.  Harned;  Horace  Traubel.  With  Walt  Whitman  in 
Camden  (Boston,  I907)t  a  record  of  talks,  in  1888,  full  of  material; 
Bliss  Perry.  Walt  Whitman:  His  Lift  and  Wprk  (Boston.  I907>.  with 
aew  matcnal  and  unpublished  letters;  Calamus,  a  series  of  letters 
(186^1880)  written  by  Whitman  to  a  V young  friend"  (Peter 
Doyle),  edited  by  R.  M.  Bucke  (1897),  who  aUo  wrote  an  authorized 
biography— IFatf  Whitman  (Philadelphia.  i883H-which  contains 
contemporary  criticisms  of  Wnitman  and  W.  D.  O'Connor's  "  Good 
Gray  E^Kt '^  (1866) ;  Watt  Whitman  (London.  1893),  a  study  bv 
I.  Addington  Symonds;  Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman  with 
Extnctijrom  his  Letters  (London,  1806)  by  W.  S.  Kennedy:  H.  B. 
Binns,  Life  of  Walt  Whitman  (New  York,  1906);  and  critical  esti- 
mates in  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Boohs ^{iSBi) ; 
E.  Dowden's  Studies  in  Literature  (1892).  and  in  E.  C.  Stedman's 
Poets  of  America,  &c.  A  bibliography  of  writings  on  Whitman  is 
appended  to  Sdections  (Boston,  1898),  edited  by  O.  L.  Triggs. 

WHITNEY,  EU  (i 765-1825),  American  inventor,  wa&  bom  on 
a  far^x  in  Westboro,  Massachusetts,  on  the  8th  of  December  1765. 
He  ediibited  unustial  mechanical  ability  at  an  early  age  and 
earned  a  considerable  part  of  his  expenses  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  179a.  He  soon  went  to  Savannah,  Creorgia, 
expecting  to  secure  a  position  as  a  teacher,  but  was  disappointed, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mts  Nathanael  Greene,  the  widow 
of  the  Revolutionary  general,  to  spend  some  time  on  her  planta- 
tion on  the  Savannah  river,  while  deciding  upon  his  future 
course.  The  construction  by  Whitney  of  several  ingenious 
household  contrivances  led  Mrs  Greene  to  introduce  him  to  some 
gentlemen  who  were  discussing  the  desirability  of  a  machine  to 
separate  the  short  staple  upland  cotton  from  its  seeds,  work 
which  was  then  done  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of  lint  a  day. 
In  a  few  weeks  Whitney  produced  a  model,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
cylinder  encircled  by  rows  of  slender  spikes  tet  half  an  inch  apart, 
which  extended  between  the  bars  of  a  grid  set  so  closely  together 
that  the  seeds  could  not  pass,  but  the  lint  was  pulled  through 
by  the  revolving  spikes;  a  revolving  brush  cleaned  the  spikes, 
and  the  seed  fell  into  another  compartment.  The  machine  Was 
worked  by  hand  and  could  clean  50  lb  of  lint  a  day.  The  model 
seems  to  have  been  stolen,  but  another  was  constructed  and  a 
patent  was  granted  on  the  14th  of  March  1794.  Meanwhile 
Wlutney  had  formed  a  partnership  with  Phineas  Miller  (who 
afterward  married  Mrs  Greene),  and  they  built  at  New  Haven, 
CcMineClicut,  a  factory  (burned  in  March  1795)  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  ^ns.  The  partners  intended  to  establish  an 
absolute  monopoly  and  to  charge  a  toll  of  one-third  of  the  cotton 
or  to  buy  the  whole  crop.  They  were  unable  to  supply  the 
demand  for  gins,  and  country  blacksmiths  constructed  many 
machines.  A  patent,  bter  annulled,  was  granted  (May  12,1 796) 
to  Hogdcn  Holmes  for  a  gin  which  substituted  circular  saws  for 
the  spikes.  Whitney  spent  much  time  and  money  prosecuting 
infringements  of  his  patent,  and  in  1807  its  validity  was  finally 
settled.  The  financial  returns  in  Georgia  cannot  be  ascertained. 
The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  voted  $50,000  for  the  rights  for 
that  state,  while  North  Carolina  levied  a  license  tax  for  five  years,* 
from  which  about  $30,000  was  realized.  Tennessee  paid,  perhaps, 
$xo.ooo.'  Meanwhile  Whitney,  disgusted  with  the  struggle, 
began  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  near  New  Haven  (1798)  and 
secured  profitable  government  contracts;  he  introduced  in  this 
factory  di'vision  of  labour  and  standardized  parts.  Although  the 
modern  gin  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved)  the  essential 
features  are  the  same  as  in  Whitney's  first  model,  and  the  inven- 
tion profoundly  influenced  American  industrial,  economic  and 

social  history. 

See  Denison  Olmsted.  Memoir  (New  Haven,  1846):  D.  A.  Tomp- 
kim.  Cotton  and  Cotton  OH  (Chariotte,  N.C..  1901) ;  and  W.  P.  Blake. 
"  Sketch  of  Eli  Whitnev  "  m  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society, 
Papers,  vol.  v.  (New  Haven,  1894). 

WHITMKY,  JOSIAH  DWIGHT  (r8i9-i896),  American  geolo- 
gist, was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ajrd  of 
November  1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  &°d  filter  two 
years'  work  as  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, spent  some  time  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  geology.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1847,  he  laboured  successfully  for  a  time  in  the  copper  and  iron 
>D.  A.  Tompkins,  Cotton  (1901).  p.  38. 


lands  of  the  Lake  Superior  region;  in  1855  he  became  State 
chemist  and  professor  in  the  Iowa  University  and  took  part 
in  the  geological  survey  of  the  state;  he  subsequently  work«l  in 
the  lead  region  of  the  upper  Missouri  river,  in  Wisconsin,  and 
in  Illinois,  publishing  many  reports,  singly  or  in  collaboration 
with  others.  From  i860  to  1874  he  was  state  geologist  of 
C^alifomia,  and  issued  a  compreh^sive  series  of  reports  on  its 
topography,  geology  and  botany.  In  1869,  with  William  H. 
Brewer,  ht  determined  the  heights  of  the  principal  Rocky 
Mountain  summits;  and  in  recognition  of  his  labours  Mount 
Whitney  (14,502,  in  Inyo  county,  California,  the  highest  peak  in 
the  United  States)  received  its  name  from  him.  From  1865  until 
his  death  he  was  professor  of  geology  and  director  of  the  school 
of  mining  and  practical  geology  at  Harvard  University,  residing 
in  Cambridge  save  when  absent  on  expeditions  of  research.  The 
records  of  his  investigations  are  somewhat  dispersed;  the  most 
homogeneous  of  his  writings  are  The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the 
Unital  States f  described  ^nd  compared  with  that  of  other  Countries 
(1854),  a  work  of  importance!  at  the  time  of  its  issue,  and  Con- 
tributions to  Amertcan  Geology  (vol.  L  only,  1880).  He  died  at 
Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  i8th  of  August  1896. 

WHITNEY.  WILUAM  COLUNS  (1841-1904),  American 
political  leader  and  financier,  was  bom  at  Conway,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  X5th  of  July  184 1,  of  Puritan  stock.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1863,  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  practised  with 
success  in  New  York  City.  He  was  an  aggressive  opponent  of 
the  "Tweed  Ring,"  and  was  actively  allied  with  the  anti- 
Tammany  organizations,  the  "  Irving  Hall  Democracy  "  of 
1875-1890,  and  the  "  County  Democracy  "  of  1880- 1890,  but 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  he  became  identified  with 
Tammany.  In  1875-1882  he  was  corporation  counsel  of  New 
York,  and  as  such  brought  about  a  codification  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  city,  and  successfully  contested  a  large  part  of 
certain  claims,  largely  fraudulent,  against  the  dty,  amounting 
to  about  $20,000,000,  and  a  heritage  from  the  Tweed  regime. 
During  President  CeveUnd's  first  administration  (1885-1889), 
Whitney  was  secretary  of  the  navy  department  and  did  much 
to  develop  the  navy,  especially  by  encouraging  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  armour  plate.  In  1892  he  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  third  nomination  of  Mr  Cleveland,  and  took 
an  influential  part  in  the  ensuing  presidential  campaign;  but 
in  1896,  disapproving  of  the  "  free-silver  "  agitation,  he  refused 
to  support  his  party's  candidate,  Mr  W.  J.  Bryan.  Whitney 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  urban  transit  in 
New  York,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company.  He  was  also  interested  in  horse- 
racing,  and  in  1901  won  the  English  Derby  with  Volodyovski, 
leased  by  him  from  Lady  Meux.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on 
the  and  of  February  1904. 

WHITNEY,  WILUAM  DWIORT  (1827-1894).  American 
philologist,  was  bora  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
9tli  of  February  1827.  He  was  the  fourth  child  and  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney,  a  banker,  and  Sarah 
Williston,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Payson  Williston  (i  763-1856) 
of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  a  sister  of  Samuel  Williston  (1795- 
1874),  founder  of  Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton.  Through 
both  parents  he  was  descended  from  New  England  stock  remark- 
able alike  for  physical  and  mental  vigour;  and  he  inherited  all 
the  social  and  intellectual  advantages  that  were  afforded  by  a 
community  noted,  in  the  history  of  New  England,  for  the  large 
number  of  distinguished  men  whom  it  produced.  At  the  age  bf 
fifteen  (184a)  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College 
(at  Wi]liamstown,Mass.),  where  he  graduated  three  years  later 
with  the  hi^est  honours.  His  attention  was  at  first  directed  to 
natural  science,  and  his  interest  in  it  always  remained  keen, 
and  his  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  methods  exerted  a  notice- 
able influence  upon  his  philological  work.  In.  the  summer  of 
1849  he  had  charge  of  the  botany,  the  barometrical  observations 
and  the  accounts  of  the  United  States  survey  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  conducted  by  his  brother,  Josiah  D.  Whitney,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1873  assisted  in  the  geographical  work  of  the  Hayden 
expedition  in  Colorado.  His  interest  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
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was  first  awakened  in  184^  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  this  at  that  time  little-explored  field  of 
philological  labour.  After  a  brief  course  at  Yale  with  Professor 
Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury  (1814-190X),  then  the  only  trained 
Orientalist  in  the  United  States,  Whitney  went  to  Germany  (1850) 
and  studied  for  three  years  at  Berlin,  under  Weber,  Bopp  and 
Lepsius,  and  at  Tubingen  (two  summer  semesters)  under  Roth, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  1853.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale,  and  in  1869  also 
of  comparative  philology.  He  also  gave  instruction  in  French 
and  German  in  the  college  until  1867,  and  in  the  Sheffield 
scientific  school  until  1886.  An  urgent  call  to  a  professorship  at 
Harvard  was  declined  in  1869.  The  importance  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  science  was  early  and  widely  recognized.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  numerous  learned  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  received  many  honorary  degrees,  the  most 
notable  testimonial  to  his  fame  being  his  election  on  the  31st  of 
May  x88x,  as  foreign  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  pow  U 
mirite  for  science  and  arts  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Carlyle.  In  1870  he  received  from  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  first  Bopp  prize  for  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  Sanskrit  philology  during  the  preceding  three  years— his 
edition  of  the  T&iUiriyorPriUi^kya  (Journal  of  ike  Amencon 
Oriental  Society^  voL  ix.).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
on  the  7th  of  June  1894. 

As  a  philologist  Whitney  is  noted  especially  for  his  wdrk  in 
Sanskrit,  which  placed  him  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  time. 
He  edited  (1855-1856),  with  Professor  Roth,  the  Atkarva^Veda^ 
Sankiid;  published  (1863)  with  a  translation  and  notes  the 
Atharva-Veda-Prdtiqdkkya-,  made  important  contributions  to 
the  great  Petersburg  lexicon;  issued  an  index  verborum  to  the 
published  text  of  the  Aikarva-Veda  {Journal  of  Ike  American 
Oriental  Society^  1881);  made  a  translation  of  the  Aiharva-Veda, 
books  i.-xix.,  with  a  critical  commentary,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  publish  (edited  by  Lanman,.  1905);  and  published  a  large 
number  of  spedal  articles  upon  various  points  of  Sanskrit 
philology.  His  most  notable  achievement  in  this  field,  however, 
is  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1879),  a  work  wluch,  as  Professor 
Dclbriick  has  said,  not  only  is  "  the  best  text-book  of  Sanskrit 
which  we  possess,"  but  also  places  iU  author,  as  a  scientific 
grammarian,  on  the  same  level  with  such  writers  as  Madvig 
and  Kriiger.  To  the  general  public  Whitney  is  best  known 
through  his  popular  works  on  the  sdence  of  language  and  his 
labours  as  a  lexicographer.  The  former  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  English  books  on  the  subject,  and  have  merited 
their  popularity  through  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  they 
present  and  the  lucidity  of  their  style.'  His  most  important 
service  to  lexicography  was  his  guidance,  as  editor-in-chief,  of 
the  work  on  Tke  Century  Dictionary  (1889-1891).  Apart  from 
the  permanent  value  of  his  contributions  to  philology,  Whitney 
is  notable  for  the  great  and  stimulating  influence  which  he 
exerted  throughout  his  life  upon  the  development  of  American 
scholarship. 

The  chronological  bibliography  of  Whitney's  writings  appended  M 
vol.  xix.  (first  half)  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
issued  in  May  1807,  contains  360  numbers.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are:  Translation  of 
the  SUryasiddhAnta,  a  Text-book  of  Hindu  Astronomy  (Jour.  Am. 
Oriental  Soc.,  vol.  vi.,  1860);  Languaie  and  tke  Study  of  Language 
(1867):  A     Compendious  German  Grammar  (1869):  Oriental  and 


Lineuistic  ^udies  (1873:  second  series.  187^);  Tke  Life  and  Crowlk 
of  Language  (1875):  Essentials  of  En^tsk  Grammar  (1877);  A 
Compendious  German  and  En^isk  Dicttonary  (1877);  A  PraeHcal 
Frenck  Grammar  (1886);  Max  MuUer  and  lie  Scienu  ofLanguag/t 
(1892).  (B.E.S.) 

WHITSTABLE,  a  watering-place  In  the  St  Augustine's  pariia- 
mentary  division  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  north  coast  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Swale,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  South 
Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.    Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  7086. 

*  They  are  particularly  important  in  that  thev  counteracted  the 
popular  and  interestingly  written  books  of  Max  MQller:  for  instance, 
MQller,  like  Renan  anowilhelm  von  Humboldt,  regarded  language  as 
an  innate  faculty  and  Whitney  considered  it  the  product  of  experience 
And  outward  circumstance.  See  Whitney's  article  Pkilology  in  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 


The  branch  railway  connecting  Whitstable  with  Cantohaiy 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  En^and,  <^>etted  in  x83a    Ik 
church  of  All  Saints  (Decorated  and  Perpendicular)  possesKi 
some  old  brasses;  it  was  restored  in  1875.    Whitstabk  hss  bees 
famous  for  its  oyster  beds  from  time  immemoiiaL    The  fisheries 
were  held  by  the  Incorporated  Company  of  Dredfes  (incor- 
porated by  Act   of  Parliament  in   1793),  the  affaiis  bcisf 
administered  by  a  foreman,  deputy  foreman  and  jury  of  twdvt; 
but  in  1896  an  Act  of  Parliament  transferred  the  management  of 
the  fishery  to  a  company.    The  less  extensive  Seasaltcr  and  Ham 
oyster  fishery  adjoins.    There  is  also  a  considerable  mairing  trade 
in  coal  in  conjunction  with  the  South-Eastexn  &  Chatham  railvay 
company,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  harbour,  winch  acnm* 
modates  vesseb  of  about  400  tons  alongside  the  quay.   The 
urban  district  conusts  of  parts  of  the  old  parishes  of  Whitstable 
and  Seasalter.    In  modem  times  the  manor  was  held  by  Wysoe 
Ellis  (1790-1875),  who  left  a  valuable  collection  of  pamtiwp  to 
the  nation. 

Tankerton,  adjoining  Whitstable  to  the  N.E.,  is  a  oevlf 
established  seaside  resort. 

WHITSUNDAY, or  Pentecost  (Lat  Pentecasle, Gr.  uui^nerj 
sc.  Ijidpot  Fr.  Penlecdte,  Ger.  Pfingsten,  fr.  O.  H.  Ger.  famfckustiM), 
one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  Christian  Church,  o^bnted 
on  the  fiftieth  (ewrvfuoar^)  day  after  Easter  to  oommenaonle 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disdplea.  Tlie  day  becaiee 
one  of  the  three  baptisnial  seasons,  and  the  name  WhttsDnday 
is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  white  garments  formeily  von 
by  the  candidates  for  baptism  on  this  feast,  as  in  the  case  of  thr 
Dominica  in  albis.  The  festival  is  the  third  in  importance  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church  and  the  last  of  the  aanoal  cyde 
commemorating  the  Lord.  It  is  connected  with  the  Jewi&b 
Pentecost  (9.V.),  not  only  in  the  historical  date  of  its  origin  (sec 
Acts  vii.),  but  in  idea;  the  Jewish  festival  is  one  of  thanks  for 
the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  the  Christian  for  the  first-fruits  d 
the  Spirit.  In  the  early  Church  the  name  of  Pentecost  was  giwa 
to  the  whole  fiity  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  vhich 
were  celebrated  as  a  period  of  rejoicing  (Tertullian,  De  iidetr. 
c.  la,  De  bapL  19,  De  cor.  mUit.  3,  Apost.  Ca$ums,  c  37,  Cmms  ^ 
Anticck,  30).  In  the  narrower  sense,  as  the  detignatioe  «f 
the  fiftieth  day  of  this  period,  the  word  Pentecost  occnn  for 
the  first  time  in  a  canon  of  the  ooundl  of  Elvin  (305),  vhkh 
denounces  as  an  heretical  abuse  the  tendency  to  cde^te  the 
40th  day  (Ascension)  instead  of  the  50th,  and  adds:  **juzts 
auctoritatem  scripturanmi  cuncti  diem  Pentecostis  cekbrenuxs." 
There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  festival  was  xr^udcd  very 
early  as  one  of  the  great  feasts;  Gregory  Naxianxcn  (OreL  xliv 
De  Pentee.)  caUs  it  the  "  day  of  the  Spirit "  (^mCpa  fw  nMe^nm). 
and  in  385  the  Peregrinatio  Silviae  (see  Duchesne,  Oripnes, 
App.)  describes  its  elaborate  celebration  at  Jerusalem.  The  code 
of  Theodosius  (xv.  5,  De  speclaculis)  forbade  theatrical  petfonn* 
ances  and  the  games  of  the  drcus  during  the  feast.  The  custoo 
of  hallowing  the  days  immediately  surrounding  the  festival  ii 
comparatively  late.  Thus,  among  others,  the  ^nod  of  Mains  ta 
813  ordered  the  celebration  of  an  octave  similar  to  that  st 
Easter.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  vigil  by  fasting  hsd 
already  been  introduced.  The  duration  of  the  festival  was. 
however,  ultimately  fixed  at  three  days.  In  the  Church  <A 
England  this  is  stiU  the  rule  (there  are  special  collects,  gospeh 
and  epistles  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsua  we^);  is 
the  Lutheran  churches  two  days  only  are  observed. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Whitsun  services  were  marked  by  muy 
curious  customs.  Among  these  described  by  Durandus  (JEa£iMdlf 
dsv.  off.  vL  X07)  are  the  letting  down  of  a  dove  from  the  roof  into 
the  church,  the  dropping  of  balls  of  fire,  rose-leaves  and  thehke. 
Whitsun  is  one  of  the  Scottish  quarter-days,  and  thoo^  the 
Church  festival  is  movable,  the  legsl  date  was  fixed  for  the  15th 
of  May  by  an  act  of  1693.  Whitmonday,  which,  with  the  Scoday 
itself,  was  the  occasion  for  the  greatest  of  all  the  medieval  chcrch 
ales,  was  made  an  English  Bank  Holiday  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
25th  of  May  1871. 

See  Duchesne.  Origines  du  eutte  CkriHen  (1889)1  W.  Smith  tad 
Cbeetham,  Die.  ofCkrisHan  Antiquities  (1874-1880):  HcfWC-HsKt. 
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lUaUneykiopddit  (1904),  xv.  254,  i.v.  "Pfingsten.'*  For  the 
many  Miperstitioni  and  obaervances  of  the  day  see  P.  H.  Ditch- 
fidd.  Old  Emtfisk  Customs  (I897):  Brznd,  Anti^Uies  of  Creat 
Britain  (Haxlitt't  edit..  19QS):  o.  Picait,  CMmonies  tt  coutumes 
niigiauts  do  tons  Us  poupUs  (1723). 

WHITTIICR,  JOHN  OREERLBAF  (1807-1892),  America's 
"  Quaker  poet "  of  freedom,  faith  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
common  people,  was  bom  in  a  Merrimack  Valley  farmhouse, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  the  X7th  of  December  1807.  The 
dweUlng  was  built  in  the  17th  century  by  his  ancestor,  the  sturdy 
immigrant,  Thomas  Whittier,  notable  through  his  efforts  to 
secure  Urferation  for  the  disciples  of  GeorgdFoxin  New  England. 
Thomas's  son  Joseph  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  and  bore  his 
share  of  obloquy.  Successive  generations  obeyed  the  monitions 
oC  the  Inner  light.  The  poet  was  bom  in  the  faith,  and  adhered 
to  its  liboalized  tenets,  its  garb  and  speech,  throughout  his 
lifetime.  His  father,  John,  was  a  farmer  of  linadted  means  but 
jodependent  spirit.  His  mother,  Abigail  Hussey,  whom  the  poet 
atioo^y  resembled,  was  of  good  stock.  The  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachikr,  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Churchman,  who  became  a 
Nonconformist  and  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1632,  was  one  of  her 
forebears  and  also  an  ancestor  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  poet  and 
the  statesman  showed  their  kinship  by  the  **  dark,  d^p-set  and 
lustrous  eyes  "  that  impressed  one  who  met  either  of  these 
uncommon  men.  The  former's  name  of  Greenlcaf  is  thou^t 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  FeuHlcvert,  and  to  be  of  Huguenot 
oripn;  and  there  was  Huguenot  blood  as  well  in  Thomas 
Whittier,  the  settler.  The  poet  thus  fairly  inherited  his  con- 
science, xeligioua  exaltation  and  spirit  of  protest.  All  the 
Whittiers  were  men  of  stature  and  bodily  strength,  John  Green- 
leal  being  almost  the  first  exception,  a  lad  of  dedicate  mould, 
scarcely  adapted  for  the  labour  required  of  a  Yankee  farmer 
and  his  household.  He  bore  a  fair  proportion  of  it,  but  through- 
oat  his  life  was  frequently  brought  to  a  halt  by  pain  and  physical 
ddility.  In  youth  he  was  described  as  "a  handsome  young  man, 
tall,  sUgbtf  snd  very  erect,  bashful,  but  never  awkward."  His 
shyness  was  extreme,  thcnigb  covered  by  a  grave  and  quiet 
exterior,  which  could  not  hide  his  love  of  fun  and  sense  of  the 
hkdicroas.  In  age  he  retained  most  of  these  characteristics, 
refined  by  a  serene  expression  of  peace  after  contest.  His  eyes 
never  last  their  glow,  and  were  said  by  a  woman  to  be  those  of 
one  **  who  had  kept  innocency  all  his  days." 

Whittier's  early  education  was  restricted  to  what  he  could  gain 
from  the  primitive  "  district  school "  -of  the  ndghbourhood. 
His  call  as  a  poet  came  when  a  teacher  lent  to  him  the  poems  of 
Bums.  He  was  then  about  fifteen,  and  his  taste  for  writing. 
bred  thus  far  upon  the  quaint  Journals  of  Friends,  the  Bible  and 
The  PS^im's  Protest,  was  at  once  stimulated.  There  was 
little  art  or  inspiration  in  his  boyish  verse,  but  in  his  nineteenth 
year  an  older  sister  thought  a  specimen  of  it  good  enough  for 
snbmissaon  to  the  Free  Press,  a  weekly  paper  which  William 
Uoyd  Garrison,  the  future  emancipationist,  had  started  in  the 
town  of  Newburyport.  This  initiated  Whittier's  literary  career. 
The  poem  was  printed  with  a  eulogy,  and  the  editor  sought  out 
his  jTOung  contributor:  their  alliance  began,  and  continued  until 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  thirty-seven  years  later. 
Garrison  overcame  the  elder  Whittkr's  desire  for  the  full  services 
of  hb  son,  and  gained  permission  for  the  latter  to  attend  the 
Haverhill  academy.  To  meet  expenses  the  youth  worked  in 
various  ways,  even  making  sli];^>ers  by  hand  in  after-hours; 
but  when  he  came  of  age  his  text-book  days  were  ended.  Mean- 
while he  had  written  creditable  student  verse,  and  contributed 
both  prose  and  rhyme  to  newspapers,  thus  gaining  friends  and 
obtaining  a  decided  if  provindal  reputation.  He  soon  essayed 
joumaliam,  first  q>ending  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service  of  a 
publisher  c^  two  Boston  newspapers,  the  Manufacturer,  an  organ 
of  the  Clay  protectionists,  and  the  Philanthropist,  dtvoitA  to 
humane  r^orm.  Whittier  edited  the  former,  having  a  bent  for 
p<£tics,  but  wrote  for  the  latter  also.  His  jfather's  last  illness 
recaUed  him  to  the  homestead,  where  both  farm  and  family 
became  his  pious  charge.  Money  had  to  be  earned,  and  he  now 
secured  an  editorial  post  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  he 


sustained  until  forced  by  Ul-bealth,  early  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  to  re-seek  the  Haverhill  farm.  There  he  remained  from 
1833  to  1836,  when  the  property  was  sold,  and  the  Whittiers 
removed  to  Amesbury  in  order  to  be  near  their  meeting-house 
and  to  enable  the  poet  to  be  in  touch  with  affairs.  The  new 
home  became,  as  it  proved,  that  of  his  whole  after-life;  a  dwelling 
then  bought  and  in  time  remodelled  was  the  poet's  residence 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  from  it,  after  his  death  on  the  7th  of 
September  1892,  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  Amesbury 
graveyard. 

While  in  Hartford  Whittier  issued  in  prose  and  verse  his  first 
book,  Legends  of  New  England  (1831),  and  edited  the  writings  of 
the  poet  John  Gardiner  C.  Brainard.  Thenceforward  he  was 
constantly  printing  verse,  but  of  the  hundred  or  more  pieces 
composed  before  his  settlement  at  Amesbury  less  than  fifty  are 
retained  in  his  final  collection.  Of  these  none  has  more  signific- 
ance than  the  poem  to  Garrison,  which  appeared  in  1831,  and 
was  read  (December  1833)  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that 
formed  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  To  that  convention,  with 
one-third  of  its  membenhip  composed  of  Friends,  Whittier  was 
a  dd^ate,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  conmiittee  that  drafted 
the  famous  Declaration  of  Sentiments.  Although  a  Quaker, 
he  had  a  polemical  spirit;  men  seeing  Whittier  only  in  his  saintly 
age  knew  little  of  the  fire  wherewith,  setting  aside  ambition  and 
even  love,  he  maintained  his  wariare  against  the  "national 
crime,"  employing  action,  argument  and  lyric  scorn.  A  future 
was  open  for  him  among  the  Protectionists,  who  formed  the  Whig 
party,  and  doubtless  soon  would  have  carried  him  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  As  it  was,  he  got  no  farther  than  the  legislature 
of  his  own  state  (1835-1836),  elected  by  his  neighbours  in  an 
anti-slavery  town.  But  if  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Sumner  and 
Mrs  Stowe  were  to  be  the  rhapsodists  of  the  long  emancipation 
struggle,  Whittier  was  its  foreordained  poet-seer.  In  1833  he 
had  issued  at  his  own  cost  a  pamphlet, "  Justice  and  Expediency," 
that  provoked  vehement  discussion  North  and  South.  Later 
he  shared  with  the  agitators  their  experience  of  lawlessness^ 
mob-violence  and  political  odlimi.  His  sister  Elizabeth,  who 
became  his  life  companion,  and  whose  v«se  is  preserved  with  his 
own,  was  president  of  the  Woman's  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
Amesbury.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  coUeaion  of  Whittier's 
lyrics  was  the  Poems  written  during  the  Progress  of  the  Abolition 
Question  in  the  United  States,  i»ued  by  a  friend  in  1837.  But 
Mogg  Megone  (1836)  was  bis  first  book,  a  cmde  attempt  to  apply 
the  manner  of  Scott's  romantic  cantos  to  a  native  theme.  Among 
his  other  lyrical  volumes,  of  dates  earlier  than  the  Civil  War,  were 
Lays  of  my  Home  (1843),  Voices  of  Freedom  (1846),  Songs  of 
Labor  (1850),  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits  (1853),  The  Panorama 
(1856),  Home  Ballads  (i860).  The  titles  of  In  War  Time  (1863) 
and  National  Lyrics  (1865)  rightly  designate  the  patriotic  rather 
than  Tyrtaean  contents  of  these  books.  The  poet  was  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  from  the  foundation  of 
that  classic  magazine  in  1857.  His  repute  became  national  with 
the  welcome  awarded  to  Smw-Bound  in  1866,  and  brought 
a  correqx>nding  material  reward.  Of  his  later  books  of  verse 
may  be  mentioned  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  (1867),  The  Penw 
sylvania  PUgrim  (1872),  The  Vision  of  Echard  (1878),  The  Kin^s 
Missive  (1881),  At  Sundown,  his  last  poems  (1890).  As  early  as 
1849  an  illustrated  collection  of  his  poems  appeared,  and  his 
Poetical  Worhs  was  issued  in  London  in  1850.  During  the 
ensuing  forty  years  no  less  than  ten  successive  collections  of  his 
poems  appeared.  Meanwhile  he  did  much  editing  and  compiling, 
and  proiduced,  among  other  works  in  prose,  The  Stranger  in 
Lowell  (1845),  Supernaluralism  in  New  England  (1847),  Leaves 
from  Margaret  Smithes  Journal  (1849),  a  pleasing  treatment  in 
old-style  English  of  an  early  Colonial  theme.  When  he  died, 
in  1892,  in  New  Hampshire,  among  the  hills  he  loved  and 
sang  so  well,  he  had  been  an  active  writer  for  over  sixty  years, 
leaving  more  than  that  number  of  publications  that  bore  his  name 
as  author  or  editor.  His  body  was  brought  to  Amesbury  for 
interment;  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  open  air,  and 
conducted  after  the  simple  rites  of  the  Friends,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse,  certain  of  whom  "spake  as  they  were 
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jcquiccd  by  ibe  "  Whillicr  Home  AiioditioD,"  •»  Uut  Elie 
buQding  ind  grounds  an  (uatded  n  be  Idl  ttrem,  and  (omi  i 
shrine  1o  which  Uvrt  U  a  coqiUpI  pilgrimMC-  The  Kaveibill 
honwalead,  memoriied  in  Sifinr-Bimnd.'a  »1»  held  by  iiuslccs 
"  10  prwerve  ihe  noiunl  Imiura  of  ibe  lindicape,"  and  to  Lhp 
(he  buLldio^  flDd  fumiturt  somewhat  ai  Ihev  ware  in  their 
nxinjuel'i  boyhood. 


othen  of  like  faJih  or  iptrii 

of  hii  qiialiiiea;  andhii  bs 
tlirlr  undue  lengthy  are  an 
I^iillcaied  vcTK.    He  retui 


■rananKAdem 
[ohn  Bruhl  ac 


ttunted  again  and  agmn  to  tacv  productionp 
inelaaiHl^rica of  tlieVkloriaii  mould.  H>i 
cof  lor  melody  waa  inferior  to  fait  Kiiae  of  tin>e»  buc  that  hii  over- 
facility  and  Mructurai  defecD  were  due  leat  Co  lacii  of  tuce  than  tg 
early  babit.  Geonian  model*,  ditanocialion  from  (he  achooli.  ia  liuli- 
caledby  litt  vorK  aa  a  writer  of  proft  in  Margarri  Smtili'i  Journal 
an  aniilic»  though  tuppoaitive,  CdowaJ  ityle  ia  welt  muntainnL 

ieiaure  lo  devote  himielf  to  bit  art  he  grrady  bettered  it,  giving  much 
of  hi)  Uitcr  verK  all  ihe  poliih  thai  it  nquiird.  In  extended  coni- 
poiicion.  aa  when  he  toUowol  Longfeilow  i  Tola  of  a  WayiiJt  /n 
with  hii  own  T"^  an  lir  Btmli,  he  ofun  failed  lo  rival  hii  gracdul 
brother  poet,     fn  American  balladrv  he  whb  pre«nuDeni;  auch 

cSJ^f"ry,;'  "Skipper  Imoii'i  tMc."'^'^  the^oS^Slilb,'  ■■  bald 

re^t^nta  Th™;  lor^the  itnini  o'whi^i^ral^  Ih/^'SS  iboM 
of  any  olher  19th-century  lyriit,  the  ■ayini  of  Fletcher  of  SaltDuu 

voice  went  up  ■!  a  truiowt  until  the  vicLOry  waj  won.     ICi  lap«« 

f^ur  and  ^l^tioil*  T^he  l£^i  it  wag  unctTIai  nohelhcr  a  poem 
by  WhUlier  would  -turn  out  a  •aJig,'\or  "rerhap.  turn  out  a 

ployed  hii  pen:  hii  heart  wa«  with  ihe  p«pl^,  and  he  waa  under- 


Lelier" — one  of  hianjnginfl  Imloda  adnata  time-aer^ 
■'  A  Sabhoih  Scene,"  and     The  Shivea  of  Martinique. 


cvolvd  by  the  altitude  of  Webeter,  ate 
and  "  wild  with  all  regret." 

The  ETCeo  ruatidly  of  Whittier'a  I. 
a  buecHic  charm  to  hjch  lyrict  a*  "  I 
fool  Bay."  "  Telling  the  Bcea,"  ' '  Mai 
male."  Hia  Idyllic  maaterpiece  !■  the 
■cenery  and  bcane-Ule,  Snom-Bffwtd,  * 
Loni^Uow'i    "EvangeUne" 


m  and  village  life  impa 
School  Daya,"  "The  L 
Muller,"and  "  My  Scl 


DDthIng  of  i»claB(iace"TbeCDttar'i  Saturday  Night"  cm  justly 
be  compared  wirh  it.  Along  with  the  Quaker  poet  a  homing  icnie 
and  paaiiim  for  liberty  of  body  and  aouT  religion  and  patriotiam  Hire 


pr«rngalive  and  duty,  u  set  forth  m  "  The  E\ 
la  not  ihal  of  one  whoae  legend  la  "  our  en 
Fniih,  hope  and  boundleu  charity  pervade  i 
"  tnvocarion,  and  "  The  Two  Angela,"  and 
in  "  The  EHremnl  Goodncae,"  perhapa  the  mo 
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ig  waa  moat  like  a  prayer. 
bit  ardour,  cauaed  him  to  be 
and  ilmple  heart  waa  laid  baj 
Pdtm,"  "My  Triumph"  an 
habit  abated  no  whit  of  hla  ici 
hia  later  yean  political  leadcra' 

legendary,  and  1 


^rmed  a  Yankee  Galahad;  I 

"  An  Autograph."     Th<  ^riMbU 


o  their  altan  and  Ihcir  fiica,  a 


>UQgandoJiL 
IiThia  age  the  pi 


ee  alio  C.  R.  CaipenK 


(Baton,  i«a) 


and  B.  Wendell,  SuUiitri  (New  York,  iggj.  pp,  149-wi).  (E.CS.I 
WHITTliOHAM,  CHAHLSS  (iTfij-iS^o),  Enajtili  pniW. 
waa  bom  on  Ihe  16th  of  June  IffiJ,  at  Caludon  or  CalMs. 
Warwickahiie,  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and  waa  apprviiiced  to  1 
Covenliy  printer  and  bookaeller.  In  178^  be  ael  vp  a  huT 
printing  press  in  a  garret  off  FleeL  Street,  London^  with  a  kna 
obtainni  from  the  typcfounding  him  of  William  Ca^on,  and  bj 
I7<}7  hii  busineu  had  u  iorreased  thot  he  wai  enabled  to  wen 
into  larger  premliea.  An  cdillon  of  Cray's  Peemi,  printed  by  hiB 
in  1799,  Kcured  him  the  patmiace  ol  all  the  leading  publfibtn 
WhiLtingham  inauguraled  Ibe  idea  of  ptioiing  cheap,  hiady 
editions  til  standard  autbota,  and,  OP  tbe  bo^adling  trade 
ihreatcning  not  lo  aeli  his  pn>ductioiB,  took  t  mora  at  a  cofce 

papcr-jiulp  factory  at  Chiswick,  nor  London,  and  in  ilii 
founded  the  Chiswick  Press.  From.iSio  to  iSij  be  dmlrd 
hischief  attention  to  illustrated  books,  and  is  credited  with  havui^ 
b««D  the  fint  to  use  piupei  overlays  b  printing  woodcots.  ai  be 
M19  the  £nt  lo  print  a  Gse,  01  "  Indian  Paper  "  editisL  He 
was  one  of  the  hnt  to  uie  a  iicun-en^e  in  a  pulp  miU,  but  ha 
pmses  he  preferred  to  have  worked  by  baad.  He  died  it 
Chiswick  oo  the  jth  of  January  1840. 

His  nephew,  Cbaius  WmniNDHAti  (i7(is->S;6),  oho  fata 
iS]«  to  1S18  bad  been  in  partneiship  with  his  uncle,  ia  till 
assumed  cantro]  ol  the  business.  He  already  had  printing  worb 
al  Took'*  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  had  priutd 
various  notable  bookg,  sperially  devoting  himself  to  Ibe  iniro- 
duction  of  ornamental  initial  lelten,  and  the  aitistic  amnr- 
nwnt  of  the  printed  page.  The  hnprint  of  the  Chiswick  jnE 
was  now  placed  on  the  productions  of  Ihe  Took's  Court  u  nl 
as  of  the  Chiswick  works,  and  in  i8;i  the  whcJe  buaiaea  wu 
removed  to  Lorulon.  Under  the  management  of  the  younfrr 
Whittingbam  Ibe  Chiswick  Prcsa  achieved  a  coosiden^ 
repuUtion.    He  died  on  the  list  ol  April  1876. 

VHimHOHAIf,  WlUtAM  (c.  IS'fiSTf),  English  xbi^u. 
nho  belonged  to  a  Laruaahire  (amily,  wu  bom  at  ChcsiB 
Educated  at  Brasaune  College,  (Word,  he  became  a  fdkn  at 
All  Souls'  College  and  a  senior  iludent  of  Christ  Church,  ind 


iuted  K 


be  returned  to  Engfand  tn 
ipedient  to  travel  again  to  France.  L 
Ember  of  the  band  of  English  Protcs 
"   '    It  Frankfort-on-lbe-Main,  and 


:S5J,  b 


>k  place  between  them  concerning  the  form  ii 
service  to  be  adopted,  Whittingbam 'strungty  suppartrd  tkr 
Calvinistie  views  propounded  by  John  Koui.  These  cpiniM. 
honever,  did  not  prevail,  and  soon  the  Srotii^  tefonMf  and  ^ 
follower  were  found  at  Geneva;  in  1559  Whittingbam  succeo^ 
Knoi  as  Diiniiter  of  the  English  congiegalion  in  that  dly,  sad 

translation  of  the  Bible.  He  wu  probably  le^nnaiUe  fa  Ihi 
English  translation  ol  Ibe  New  Testament  which  appORii  a 
1557,  and  behad  certainly  a  large  share  in  Ibe  translation  ctf  hoik 
the  Old  and  the  Hew  Testaments  which  is  called  the  Ghob 
or  Brcakti  Bible,  This  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  ijte  u^ 
enjoyed  a  icmaikable  popularity  <9ce  BntE,  Excim).  Hr 
also  made  a  metrical  translation  of  some  of  the  Psalisa.  Haiiig 
returned  to  England  in  ij6o,  Whittingham  went  to  Fraici  in 
Ihe  train  of  Fiands  Russell,  md  earl  ol  BedlonJ.  and  a  lilJe 
later  he  acted  as  minister  of  the  English  garrison  al  Havn, 
being  in  this  place  during  ill  Bege  by  the  Fiencb  in  15*1.  Ia  ih 
loUowing  year  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham.  He  atiended  wtJI 
to  the  duties  oi  hit  office,  but  his  liking  for  puritan  cusioma  audi 
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certain  prelates  and  others  look  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and 
in  1576  or  1577  a  commissi<»i  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct.  This  had  no  xesult,  and  another  commission  was 
appointed  in  1578,  one  charge  against  Whittingham  being  that 
be  had  not  been  duly  ordained.  The  case  was  still  imder  con- 
sideration when  the  dean  died  on  the  xoth  of  Jime  1579. 

WHRTOIGTON,  RICHARD  (d.  1423),  mayor  of  London, 
described  himself  as  son  of  William  and  Joan  (Dugdale,  Mon- 
asticon  Angficanum,  vL  740).  This  enables  him  to  be  identified 
as  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington  of  Pauntley  in 
Gloucestershire,  a  knight  of  good  family,  who  married  after 
1355  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Mansel,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Berkeley  of  Cubberley.  Consequently  Richard  was  a  very 
yoong  man  when  he  is  mentioned  in  1379  as  subscribing  five 
marks  to  a  dty  loam  He  was  a  mercer  by  trade,  and  clearly 
entered  on  his  commercial  career  under  favourable  circumstances. 
He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fit2waryn,  a  Dorset  knight 
<rf  considerable  property.  Whittington  sat  in  the  common 
council  as  a  representative  of  Coleman  Street  Ward,  was  elected 
alderman  of  Broad  Street  in  Bfarch  1393,  and  served  as  sheriff 
in  X393-X394.  When  Adam  Bamme,  the  mayor,  died  in  Jtme 
1397,  Whittington  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  succeed  him, 
and  in  October  was  elected  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  had 
acquired  great  wealth  and  much  commercial  importance,  and 
was  mayor  of  the  staple  at  London  and  Calais.  He  made 
frequent  large  loans  both  to  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  when  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  latter  king  and 
his  queen  in  X43X,  completed  the  entertaiimient  by  burning 
bonds  for  £60,000,  which  he  had  taken  up  and  discharged. 
Henry  V.  employed  him  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  completing  Westminster  Abbey.  But  except  as  a 
Lcmdon  commercial  magnate  Whittington  took  no  great  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  mayor  for  a  third  term  in  X406-X407, 
and  for  a  fourth  in  X4X9-X430.  He  died  in  March  1423.  His 
wife  had  predeceased  him  leaving  no  children,  and  Whittington 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  vast  fortune  to  charitable  and  public 
purposes.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  joined  in  procuring  Leadenhall 
for  the  city,  and  had  borne  nearly  all  the  cost  of  btiilding  the 
Greyfriars  Library.  In  his  last  year  as  mayor  he  had  been 
shocked  by  the  foul  state  of  Newgate  prison,  and  one  of  the  first 
works  undertaken  by  his  executors  was  its  rebuilding.  His 
executors,  chief  of  whom  was  John  Carpenter,  the  famous  town 
dcrk,  also  contributed  to  the  cost  of  glazing  and  paving  the  new 
Guildhall,  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  building  the  library  there; 
they  repaired  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  provided  bosses  for 
water  at  Billingsgate  and  Cripplegate.  But  the  chief  of  Whitting- 
ton's  foundations  was  his  college  at  St  MichaeU  Paternoster 
church,  and  the  adjoining  hospital.  The  college  was  dissolved 
at  the  Reformation,  but  the  hospital  or  almshouses  are  still 
maintained  by  the  Mercers*  Company  at  Highgate.  Whittington 
was  buried  at  St  Michael's  church.  Stow  relates  that  his  tomb 
was  spoiled  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  that  under  Mary 
the  parishioners  were  compelled  to  restore  it  (Survey,  i.  243). 
Whittington  had  a  house  near  St  Michael's  church;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  so-called  Whittington 
Palace  in  Hart  Street,  Mark  Lane.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
ever  knighted;  Stow  does  not  call  him  Sir  Richard.  Much  of 
Whittington 's  fame  was  probably  due  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
charities.  But  a  writer  of  the  next  generation  bears  witness  to 
his  commercial  success  in  A  Libell  of  English  Policy  by  styling 
him  "  the  sunne  of  marchaundy,  that  lodestarre  and  chief-choisen 
flower." 

"  Pen  and  pap^  niay  not  me  suffice 
Him  to  describe,  to  high  he  was  of  price." 

The  Richard  Whittington  of  history  is  thus  very  different  from 
the  Dick  Whittington  of  popular  legend,  which  makes  him  a 
poor  orphan  employed  as  a  scullion  by  the  rich  merchant.  Sir 
Hugh  Fitzwarren,  who  ventures  the  cat,  his  only  possession, 
on  one  of  his  master's  ships.  Distressed  by  ill-treatment  he 
runs  away,  but  turns  back  when  he  hears  from  Holloway  the 
prophetic  peal  of  Bow  bells.  He  returns  to  find  that  his  vepture 
has  brought  him  a  fortune,  marries  his  master's  daughter,  and 


succeeds  to  his  business.  The  legend  is  not  referred  to  by  Stow, 
whose  love  for  exposing  fables  would  assuredly  have  prompted 
him  to  notice  it  if  it  had  been  well  established  when  he  wrote. 
The  first  reference  to  the  story  comes  wit'-  the  licensing  in  X605 
of  a  play,  now  lost.  The  History  of  Richard  WhiUingUm,  of 
his  Icfwe  hyrtkj  his  great  fortune.  Thomas  Heywood  in  x6o6 
makes  one  of  the  characters  in  //  you  know  not  me  you  hnow 
nobody,  allude  to  the  legend,  to  be  rebuked  by  another  because 
"  they  did  more  wrong  to  the  gentleman.''  "  The  legend  of 
Whittington,"  probably  meaning  the  play  of  X605,  is  also 
mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  x6ix  in  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  story  was  then  no  doubt  popular. 
When  a  little  later  Robert  Elstracke,  the  engraver,  published  a 
supposed  portrait  of  Whittington  with  his  band  resting  on  a  skull, 
he  had  in  deference  to  the  public  fancy  to  substitute  a  cat; 
copies  in  the  first  state  are  very  rare.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  story  as  possibly  referring  to  vessels  called  "  cats," 
which  were  employed  in  the  North  Sea  trade,  or  to  the  French 
achat  (purchase).  But  Thomas  Keightley  traced  the  cat  story  in 
Persian,  Danish  and  Italian  folk-lore  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  13th  century.  The  assertion  that  a  carved  figure  of  a  cat 
existed  on  Newgate  gaol  before  the  great  fire  is  an  unsupported 
assumption. 

BiBLiOGSAPRT. — ^The  mott  important  early  references  to  Whitting- 
ton are  contained  in  Dr  R.  R.  Sharpe's  Calendar  of  Letter-book  H\ 
H.  T.  Riley's  Memorials  of  London;  and  Poliiieal  Songs,  ii.  178 
(Rolls  series).  For  his  charities  see  Stow's  Survey  of  London  (cd. 
C.  L.  Kinsdrord.  1908).  For  documents  relating  to  Whittington 
College  see  Dugdale,  Monasticon  A  nglicanum,  vi.  740,  and  the  Calendar 
of  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  VI.,  ii.  314-317.  Samuel  Lysons  collected  the 
(acts,  but  accepted  the  legend  in  The  Model  Merchant  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (i860).  The  Ltfe  by  W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice  does  not  improve 
on  Lysons.  Some  useful  references  will  be  found  in  J.  H.  Wylic's 
History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.  For  an  examination  of  the 
legend  see  T.  Keightley 's  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,  pp.  3a  1-286 
(1834).  and  H.  B.  Wheatley^  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  History 
0/  Sir  Ruhard  WhiUington  (first  published  in  1656).       (C.  L.  K.) 

WHITTIHOTOir,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-eastern 
parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  10  m.  S.  by  £. 
of  Shefiield  and  2  m.  N.  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  9416.  The  parish  church  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
restored  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  excepting  the  tower  and 
spire,  in  1895.  Samuel  Pegge,  the  antiqtiary  (1704-X796),  was 
vicar  of  Whittington  and  Heath  for  many  years,  and  was  buried 
here.  Stone  bottles  and  coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured 
in  the  town,  where  there  are  also  large  ironworks,  collieries  and 
brickworks.  A  small  stone  cotuge,  known  as  Revolution  House, 
was  the  meeting-place  of  John  Darcy,  the  xst  earl  of  Danby, 
and  the  4th  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  there  concerted  the  plans 
by  which,  in  1688,  the  Whig  party  brought  about  the  fall  of 
James  II.  and  the  succession  of  William  HI.  It  was  then  a 
hostelry,  known  as  the  "  Cock  and  Pynot ";  pynot  being  the 
local  name  for  a  magpie. 

WHITTLESBA  (or  Whittlesey),  WILUAM  (d.  X374),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  probably  bom  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
village  of  Whittlesey.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  owing 
principally  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Simon  IsUp, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  received  numerous  ecclesiastical 
preferments;  he  held  prebends  at  Lichfield,  Chichester  and 
Lincoln,  and  livings  at  Ivychurch,  Croydon  and  Cliffe.  Later  he 
was  appointed  vicar-general,  and  then  dean  of  the  court  of  arches 
by  Islip.  In  1360  he  became  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  two  years 
later  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1368  Whittlesea  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  succession  to  Simon  Langham,  but 
his  term  of  office  was  very  uneventful,  a  circumstance  due  partly, 
but  not  wholly,  to  his  feeble  health.  He  died  at  Lambeth  on  the 
5th  or  6th  of  June  1374- 

WHITTLESEY,  a  market  town  in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary 
division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  5}  m.  £.  of  Peterborough, 
between  that  city  and  March,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3909.  It  lies  on  a  gentle  eminence 
in  the  flat  fen  country,  and  the  fine  Perpendicular  tower  and  spire 
of  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  a  landmark  from  far.  A  little  to 
the.  north  is  the  great  artificial  cut  carrying  the  waters  of  the 
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river  Nene;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  intersected  with  many 
other  navigable  "  drains."  To  the  south-west  is  the  tract  known 
as  Whittlesey  Mere,  6  m.  dbtant  from  the  town,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. It  was  a  lake  until  modem  times,  when  it  was  included  in 
a  scheme  of  drainage.  The  so-called  Whittlesey  Wash,  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  among  several  tracts  in  the  fens 
which  are  perennially  flooded.  St  Mary's  church  is  principally 
Perpendicular,  but  has  Norman  and  Decorated  portions;  the 
church  of  St  Andrew  is  also  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade. 

WHITWORTH.   SIR   JOSEPH.   Bart.   (1803-1887),  English 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Stockport,  near  Manchester,  on  the  aist 
of  December  1803.    On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  placed  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  cotton-spinner,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  business;  but  his  mechanical  tastes 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  occupation,  and  in  about  four  years 
he  gave  it  up.    He  then  tpoit  some  time  with  various  machine 
manufacturers  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Manchester,  and  in 
1825  moved  to  London,  where  he  gained  more  experience  in 
machine  shops,  including  those  of  Henry  Maudslay.    In  X833 
he  retumed  to  Manchester  and  started  in  business  as  a  tool- 
maker.    In  1840  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Glasgow,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  and  value 
of  tme  planes,  describing  the  method  which  he  had  successfully 
used  for  making  them  when  at  Maudslay's,  and  which  depended 
on  the  principle  that  if  any  two  of  three  surfaces  exactly  fit  each 
other,  iJl  three  must  be  tme  planes.   The  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship thus  indicated  was  far  ahead  of  what  was  o6ntemplated 
at  the  time  as  possible  in  mechanical  engineering,  but  Whitvrorth 
not  only  proved  that  it  could  be  attained  in  practice,  but  also 
showed  how  it  could  be  measured.    He  found  that  if  two  tme 
planes  were  arramged  parallel  to  each  other,  an  exceedingly  small 
motion  towards  or  from  each  other  was  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  an  object  placed  between  them  was  held  firmly  w 
aUowed.10  drop,  and  by  mounting  one  of  the  planes  on  a  screwed 
shaft  provided  with  a  comparatively  large  wheel  bearing  a  scale 
on  its  periphery,  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  very  exact  measurement 
of  the  amount,  however  minute,  by  which  the  distance  between 
the  planes  was  altered,  by  observing  through  what  angular 
distance  the  wheel  had  been  turned.    In  1841,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  screw  threads  in  place 
of  the  various  heterogeneous  pitches  then  employed.  His  system 
of  standard  gauges  was  also  widely  adopted.    The  principles 
of  exact  measurement  and  workmanship  which  he  advocated 
were  strialy  observed  in  his  own  numuf actory,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  he  had  a  show  of  machine  tools 
which  were  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  competitor.    It  was  doubt- 
less this  superiority  in  machine  constmction  that  caused  the 
government  three  years  later  to  request  him  to  design,  and 
estimate  for  making,  the  machinery  for  producing  rifled  muskets 
at  the  new  factory  at  Enfield.    He  did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  in  this  form,  but  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  he 
should  undertake  the  machinery  for  the  barrels  only.    Finding 
that  there  was  no  estabUsbed  practice  to  guide  him,  he  began  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  btsl  principles  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifle  barrels  and  projectiles.    He  ultimately 
arrived  at  a  weapon  in  which  the  necessary  rotation  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  obtained,  not  by  means  of  grooving,  but  by  making 
the  barrel  polygonal  in  form,  with  gently  rounded  angles,  the 
bullets  also  being  polygonal  and  thus  travelling  on  broad  bearing- 
surfaces  along  the  rotating  polygon.    The  projectile  he  favoured 
was  3  to  3 1  calibres  in  length,  and  the  bore  he  fixed  on  was 
0-45  in.,  which  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  too  small.      It  is  re- 
ported that  at  the  trial  in  1857  weapons  made  according  to  these 
principles  excelled  the  Enfield  weapons  in  accuracy  of  fire, 
penetration  and  range  to  a  degree  "  which  hardly  leaves  room 
for  comparison."    He  also  constmcted  heavy  guns  on  the  same 
lines;  these  were  tried  in  competition  with  Armstrong's  ordnance 
in  1864  and  1865,  and  in  their  inventor's  opinion  gave  the  better 
results,  but  they  were  not  adopted  by  the  government.    In 


constmcting  them  Whitworth  experienced  diflknky  in  gettiig 
large  steel  castings  of  suitable  soundneas  and  ductility,  and  tkui 
was  led  about  1870  to  devise  his  compxcased  sted  pnoea,  ia 
which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  high  pressore  while  still  in  the 
fluid  state,  and  is  afterwards  forged  inhjrdraulic  ptcsses,  nol  by 
hammers.  In  x868  he  founded  the  Whitworth  sdiQlaidqa, 
setting  aside  an  annual  sum  of  £30ootobeg|venfor  **  intfffigracc 
and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  ci  mcdianka  and  its 
cognate  sciences,"  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  a 
bafonet.  He  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  whither  he  had  0oiie  ibr  tke 
sake  of  his  health,  on  the  aind  of  January  1887.  In  addiika 
to  handing  over  £xoo,ooo  to  the  Sdnce  and  Art  Depaitmeat  fioc 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  thirty  Whitworth  scholaiikipa, 
his  residuary  legatees,  In  pursuance  of  what  they  knew  to  be  kis 
intentions,  expended  over  half  a  miUioii  on  cfaaritabk  andedoa* 
tional  objects,  mainly  in  Manrhfstrr  and  the  nei^ibooibood. 

WHOOPIMG-OOUGH.  or  Hoopmo-CoucB  (qm.  FaiMsm, 
Chin-cough) ,  a  specific  infective  disease  of  the  lespiratoiy  mnona 
membrane,  of  microbic  origin  (see  PASAsmc  Diseases),  nioi- 
festing  itself  by  frequently  recurring  paroxysms  oC  coavuhive 
coughing  accompanied  with  peculiar  sonorous  iaqaxatiaos  (or 
whoops).  Although  specially  a  disease  of  childhood,  wbumsm- 
cough  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  period  but  may  occur  at  aay 
time  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  infancy, 
the  yearly  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  for  each  ol  the 
five  years  1904-1908  being  greateir  than  that  from  scarlet  fever 
and  typhoid  added  togetha.  The  majority  of  these  deaths  vtie 
in  infants  under  one  year,  97%  in  diildren  under  5  yeus 
(Tatham).  It  is  more  common  h&  female  than  in  male  diildit& 
There  is  a  distinct  period  of  incubation  variously  fstimatfui  at 
from  two  to  ten  days.  Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  rea^oiicd, 
via.  (i)  the  catarrhal  stage,  (3)  the  spasmodic  or  paroTsoial 
stage,  (3)  the  stage  of  de^ne. 

The  first  stage  is  chazacterised  by  the  ordfaiary  phcnoDeBi 
of  a  catarrh,  with  sneezing,  watering  of  the  eyes,  irritatioii  «f  the 
throat,  feverishness  and  cough,  but  in  general  there  is  aoilnng 
in  the  symptoms  to  indicate  that  th^  are  to  devriop  ints 
who<^ing-cmigh,  but  the  |»csence  of  an  ulcer  00  the  fiacima 
linguae  is  said  to  be  diagnostir,  The  catarrhal  stage  usoaBr 
lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  day&  The  second  stagt  is  maiked  1^ 
the  abatement  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  at  the  sane  tiae 
by  increase  in  the  cough,  which  now  occurs  in  irregular  paroxysos 
both  by  day  and  by  ni^t.  Each  paroxysm  consists  in  a  series 
kA  violent  and  rapid  expiratoiy  coughs,  succeeded  by  a  kwd 
sonorous  or  crowing  inq>iration — the  "  whoop.**  Duiing  the 
coughing  efforts  the  air  is  driven  with  great  force  out  of  thelaB9» 
and  as  none  can  enter  the  chest  the  symptoms  ol  impcndii^ 
asphyxia  appear.  The  patient  grows  deep-red  or  livid  in  the  face, 
the  eyes  appear  as  if  they  wovdd  burst  from  thdr  sockets,  asd 
suffocation  seems  imminent  till  rdief  is  brou^t  by  the  **  whoop  " 
— the  louder  and  more  vigorous  the  better.  Occasionally  blood 
bursts  from  the  nose,  mouth  and  ears,  or  is  cxtravasated  into 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes.  A  sin^  fit  rarely  lasts  beyond  froa 
half  to  three-qtiarters  of  a  minute,  but  after  the  "whoop" 
another  cecurs,  and  of  these  a  number  may  come  and  go  (or 
several  minutes.  The  paroxysm  ends  by  the  coughing  or  vomitin 
up  of  a  viscid  tenacious  secretion,  and  usually  after  this  the 
patient  seems  comparatively  well,  or,  it  may  be,  sofarvhst 
wearied  and  fretful.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  varies 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  being  in  some  instances  only 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  in  the  whole  day,  while  m  oUiexs 
there  may  be  several  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour.  Sli^  canscs 
serve  to  bring  on  the  fits  of  cou^ng,  such  as  the  acts  of  svaUow- 
ing,  talking,  hiughing,  crying,  &c.,  or  they  may  occur  without 
any  apparent  exdting  cause.  In  general  diildren  cone  to 
recognixe  an  impending  attack  by  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the 
throat,  and  they  ding  with  dread  to  thdr  mothers  or  nunes,  or 
take  hold  of  some  object  near  them  for  support  daring  the 
paroxysm;  but  although  exhausted  by  the  severe  fit  of  oou^'ng 
they  soon  resume  thdr  play,  apparently  little  the  worse.  The 
attacks  are  on  the  whole  most  severe  at  night.  This  stage  of 
the  disease  usually  continues  for  thirty  to  fifty  days,  but  it  bmj 
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be  shorter  or  longer.  It  is  during  this  time  that  complications 
are  apt  to  arise  which  may  become  a  source  of  danger  greater 
even  than  the  malady  itsdf .  The  chief  of  these  are  inflamma- 
tory aflfections  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  and  convulsions,  any  of 
which  may  prove  fatal.  When,  however,  the  disease  progresses 
favourably,  the  thnd  or  terminal  stag'  is  announced  by  the  less 
frequent  paroxysms  of  the  cough,  which  generally  loses  in  great 
measure  its  "  whooping  "  chanurter.  The  patient's  condition 
altogether  undergoes  amendment,  and  the  symptoms  disappear 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
for  a  long  period  afterwards  in  any  simple  catarrh  from  which 
the  patient  suffers  the  cough  often  assumes  a  spasmodic  character, 
which  may  suggest  the  erroneous  notion  that  a  relapse  of  the 
whooping-cough  has  occurred. 

Id  severe  cases  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  disease  leaves 
behind  it  such  structural  changes  in  the  lungs  (emphysema, 
&C.),  as  entail  permanent  shortness  of  breathing  or  a  liability  to 
attacks  of  asthma.  Further,  whooping-cough  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  those  diseases  of  early  h'fe  which  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  a  weakened  and  vulnerable  stale  of  the  general  health,  or 
to  call  into  activity  any  inherited  morbid  tendency,  such  as  that 
towards  consumption. 

As  regards  the  treatment  in  mild  cases,  little  is  necessary 
beyond  keeping  the  patient  warm  and  carefully  attending  to  the 
geitfral  health.  The  remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  catarrh 
or  the  milder  forms  of  bronchitis  are  of  service  here,  while  gentle 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest  by  stimulating  liniments  may  be 
employed  all  through  the  attack.  In  mild  weather  the  patient 
may  be  in  the  open  air.  An  abdominal  binder  should  be  worn 
night  and  day  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hernia. 
Systematic  disinfection  of  the  sputum  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  or  by  burning  sbouli  be  practised  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  infection.  In  the  more  severe  forms 
efforts  have  to  be  employed  to  modify  the  severity  of  the 
paxoz3rsms.  Numerous  remedies  are  recommended,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  bromides  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  chloral, 
codeine,  &c.  These  can  only  be  safely  administered  under 
medical  advice,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  symptoms  in 
individual  cases.  During  convalescence,  where  the  cough  still 
continues  to  be  troublesome,  a  change  of  air  will  often  effect  its 
removal. 

WHTMPEB.  RDWARD  (1840-  ),  British  artist,  expferer 
and  mountaineer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  27th  of  April  1840. 
The  son  of  an  artist,  he  was  at  an  early  age  trained  to  the  profes- 
son  of  a  wood-engraver.  In  x86o  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  undertook  an  extensive 
journey  in  the  Central  and  Western  Alps.  Among  the  objects 
of  this  tour  was  the  illustration  of  an  attempt,  which  proved 
onsucoeseful,  made  by  Professor  Bonney's  party,  to  ascend  Mont 
Peivouz,  at  that  time  believed  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Dauphin£  Alps.  He  successfully  accomplished  the  ascent  in 
z86i — the  finl  of  a  series  of  expeditions  that  threw  much  light 
oa  the  topography  of  a  district  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
mapped.  From  the  summit  6i  Mont  Pelyouz  he  discovered  that 
it  was  overtopped  by  a  neighbouring  peak,  subsequently  named 
the  Pointe  des  £crins,  which,  before  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
added  Mont  Blanc  to  the  possessions  of  France,  was  the  highest 
point  in  the  French  Alps.  Its  ascent  by  Mr  Whymper's  party 
in  1864  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  mountaineering 
np  to  that  date.  The  years  i86x  to  1865  are  filled  with  a  number 
of  new  expeditions  in  the  Mont  Blanc  group  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
among  them  the  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Verte  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Morning  Pass.  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr  Whymper  emu- 
lated eadi  other  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhom  by  the  south-western  or  Italian  ridge.  Mr  Whymper, 
Bx  times  repulsed,  determined  to  try  the  eastern  face,  convinced 
that  its  precipitous  appearance  when  viewed  from  Zermatt  was 
an  optical  illusion,  and  that  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  on  the 
Italian  side  formed  a  continuous  series  of  overhangs,  should  make 
the  opposite  side  a  natural  staircase.  His  attempt  by  what  is  now 
the  tisual  route  was  crowned  with  success  (14th  of  July  1865); 
but  00  the  descent  four  of  the  party  sUpped  and  were  killed,  and 


only  the  breaking  of  the  rope  saved  Mr  Whymper  and  the  two 
remaining  guides  from  the  same  fate.  The  account  of  his 
attempts  on  the  Matterhom  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his 
Scrambles  among  the  Alps  (1871),  in  which  the  illustrations 
are  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  and  are  very  beautiful. 
His  campaign  of  1865  had  been  planned  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  routes  as  a  preparation  for  an  expedition  to 
Greenland  (1867).  This  resulted  in  an  important  collection  of 
fossil  plants,  which  were  described  by  Professor  Hcer  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr  Wbymper's  report  was 
pubb'shed  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  year 
i86g.  Though  hampered  by  want  of  means  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic  among  the  natives,  he  proved  that  the  interior 
could  be  explored  by  the  use  of  suitably  constmcted  sledges,  and 
thus  contributed  an  important  advance  to  Arctic  exploration. 
Another  expedition  followed  in  1872,  and  was  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  coast-line.  He  next  organized  an  expedition  to  Ecuador, 
designed  primarily  to  collect  data  for  the  study  of  mountain- 
sickness  and  of  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  on  the  human 
frame.  He  took  as  his  chief  guide  Jean-Antoine  Carrel,  whose 
subsequent  death  from  exhaustion  on  the  Matterhom  after 
bringing  his  employers  into  safety  through  a  snowstorm  forms 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  mountaineerini;.  During 
1880  Mr  Whymper  on  two  occasions  ascended  Chimborazo, 
whose  summit,  20,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  had  never  before  been 
reached;  spent  a  night  on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  and  made 
first  ascents  of  half-a-dozen  other  great  peaks.  In  2892  he 
published  the  results  of  his  journey  in  a  volume,  entitled  Travels 
amongst  the  Great  Andes  t/f  the  Equator.  His  observations  on 
mountain-sickness  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  caused  by- 
"  diminution  in  atmospheric  pressure,  which  operates  in  at  least 
two  ways— namely,  (a)  by  lessening  the  value  of  the  air  that  can 
be  inspired  in  any  given  time,  and  (b)  by  causing  the  air  or  gas 
within  the  body  to  expand,  and  to  press  upon  the  internal  organs"; 
and  that  "  the  effects  produced  by  (6)  may  be  temporary  and 
pass  away  when  equilibrium  has  been  restored  between  the 
internal  and  external  pressure."  The  publication  of  his  work 
was  recognized  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
by  the  award  of  the  Patron's  medal.  His  experiences  in  South 
America  having  convinced  him  of  certain  serious  errors  in  the 
readings  of  aneroid  barometers  at  high  altitudes,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  Haw  to  Use  the  Aneroid  Barometer,  and  succeeded 
in  introducing  important  improvements  in  their  construction. 
He  afterwards  published  two  guide-books  to  Zermatt  and 
Chamonix.  In  X90X-1905  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Divide  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

WHYTE,  ALEXANDER  (1837-  ),  Scottish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Kirriemuir  in  Forfarshire  on  the  13th  of  January  1837, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen  and  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  and  after  serving  as  colleague  in  Free  St  John's, 
Glasgow  (X866-1870),  removed  to  Edinburgh  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  Dr  R.  S.  Candlish  at  Free  St  George's.  In  X909  he 
succeeded  Dr  Marctis  Dods  as  principal,  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  literature,  at  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

Among  bis  publications  are  Characters  and  CharaeterisHcs  9/ 
WUliam  Lam  (1893);  Bunyan  Characters  (3  vols..  1894);  Samuel 
Rutherford  (1894);  An  Aj^predation  of  Jacob  Behmen  (1895); 
Lancelot  Anarewes  and  his  Private  Devotions  (1895) ;  Bible  Characters 
(7  vols.,  X807);  Santa  Teresa  (1897);  Father  John  of  Cronstadt 
(1 898) ;  An  Appreciation  of  Browne's  Religio  Medici  (1898) ;  Cardinal 
Newman,  An  Appreciation  (190X). 

WHYTE-MELVILLB,  GEORGE  JOHN  (182X-1878),  English 
novelist,  son  of  John  Whyte-Melville  of  Strathkinness,  Fifeshire, 
and  grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  5th  duke  of  Leeds, 
was  bora  on  the  X9th  of  June  x82x.  Whyte-Melville  received  his 
education  at  Eton,  entered  the  army  in  X839,  became  captain  in 
the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1846  and  retired  in  1849.  After  trans- 
lating Horace  (1850)  in  fluent  and  graceful  verse,  he  published 
his  first  novel,  Dighy  Grand,  in  1853.  The  unflagging  verve  and 
intimate  technical  knowledge  with  which  he  described  ^>orting 
scenes  and  sporting  characters  at  once  drew  attention  to  him  as 
a  novelist  with  a  now  vein.    He  was  the  laureate  of  fox-hunting; 
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all  his  mou  popuUi  ud  distincUve  beniB  and  hemind,  Digby 
Grand,  TUbuiy  Nogo,  Ihe  Honourable  Ciaihet,  M(  Sawyer, 
Kale  Coventry,  Mr»  LiKdles,  ate  or  would  be  mighty  huolera. 
Tiltury  f'C  "as  conltibuled  lo  Ihe  Sperling  ItafOiine  in  iSjj 
and  puhlished  apparately  in  1854-    He  showed  in  the  adventures 

that  he  had  a  surer  hand  Ln  humorous  narrative  than  In  pathelic 
dcsirription ;  his  pathos  Is  the  pathos  oF  the  preacher.  His  ntit 
novd.  Central  Beums,  appeared  in  Fraur'i  Uapmnc  (1834). 
men  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  Whyle-MelviUe  went  out  as 
«  volunteer  major  ol  Tuikish  irregular  cavalj}-;  but  this  was 
the  only  break  in  his  liteniy  careet  from  the  time  that  he  began 
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lag  iociety  thai  his  repuDiionasa  novelist  mun  ml;  and.  though 
now  and  then  a  character  rcafwan,  such  aa  the  luperdlioui  tiud- 
groom,  the  dark  apd  war^  steeple-chaser,  or  ihe^fascinjiing  apiiEiing 

MelviUe  was  hue  merely  the  auuHit  of  sportinf  society  forhinfeixn- 
tioD,  but  may  also  be  fairly  described  as  the  pnncipsi  monllH  ol  tlut 
society  j  be  exerted  a  eoasidenUe  and  a  wnolesoiDe  ipducnee  on  the 
minnen  and  morals  ol  tbe  gilded  youth  of  his  linie.  Mii  Smu  tmd 
Vc«i(il<69)and  hi*  metrical  Z^iKl<^ll»rrK  Cm]  (i«73).lbaugh 
respectable  in  ptnnt  of  veruficathMi,  arc  of  no  particular  merit. 

WICHITA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indiana  ol  Caddoan 
stock.  They  call  Ihemielves  Kitikiiish  or  Tawfhash.  Their 
lotmer  range  was  between  the  Red  and  Washita  rivers,  Oklahoma, 
and  they  are  now  on  a  reservation  there.  They  were  kinsmen 
d  the  Pawnee,  and  the  French  called  them  i'oni  Fipil  ("Tat- 
tooed Pawnee  ■■).  They  were  known  lo  other  Indians  as  the 
"  Tattooed  Pec^e "  in   allusion 
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VICHITA,  a  dly  and  the  county-seal  of  Sedgwick  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Arkansas  rivci,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
[Jttte  Arkansas,  loS  m.  Cby  rail)  S.W.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop. 
(iSSo)  4gii|  (1S90)  nfiSh;  (1900)  »i,67i.  of  whom  144?  were 
foreign-bom  and  1389  were  negroes;  (1910  census),  si,4S<'. 
Area,  rB'jssll.  m.  Wichita  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Ft,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St  Louia  &  San  Fnndsco,  and  the  Kansas  City, 
Meiico  Ic  Orient  railways.  Tbe  site  of  the  dly  Is  level,  about 
1300  it.  above  the  lei.  Tbe  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
Federal  building,  the  dly  hall,  the  county  cDun  bouse,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
buiff^ng,  an  auditorium  and  eiposJEion  hall  and  a  Masonic 
Temple.  In  Wichita  are  Fainnount  College  (Congregatmnal ; 
coeducational;  organiied  ua  prepanloiy  school  in  iS^iand  as 
a  college  in  tSgs);  Friends'  Universily  (Sodety  of  Friends; 
co-eduiatlonal;  1S4S);  and  Mount  Carmel  Academy  and  the 
Pio-Calhedral  School  (both  Roman  Cathohc).  Among  the  dly 's 
parks  (area  In  i^oii,  31J  acres)  Is  one  (Riverside)  of  14&  acres. 
The  dly  is  supplied  with  natural  gaa.  Wichita  is  a  transporta- 
tion centre  for  the  rich  sgricullural  region  surrounding  il,  and  is 
an  important  market  for  hroom-com.  In  1905  it  tanked  third 
among  the  dties  of  the  slate  in  value  of  its  factory  product 
{(7.399,844).  The  prindpal  industry  ia  sUughtering  and  nieat- 
packing.  The  Kansas  City,  Meiico  &  Orient  railway  has  car' 
shops  here.  Wichita,  named  from  an  Indian  tribe,  vat  selllcd 
in  iS;a,  and  was  dianered  as  a  dty  in  1S71.  In  1909  the  dly 
adopted  by  popular  vole  government  by  commission  under  a 
Mate  law  el  1907  providing  (or  a  mayor  and  four  coromissioneii, 
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ments,  all  elected  lor  two  years  ana  nominated  oy  pnemy 

election  or  by  pclilion  signed  by  at  least  :i5  voters. 

WICK,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  bur^,  seaport  ud 
county  town  of  Caithiieu,  Scotland.  Pop.  (tgoi)  7911-  li  ii 
situated  al  the  head  of  Wick  Bay,  on  (he  North  Sea,  397  sl  N. 
of  Edinburgh,  by  the  North  British  and  Highlaod  njln)s. 
It  conusta  of  the  old  burgh  and  Louitbur^,  its  continuatjai, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Wick,  and  of  Pulieneytown,  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  and  trade,  on  Ihe  south  siile.  PulteiHy- 
town.  bid  out  in  1S05  by  the  British  Ilsheiy  Society,  islniillDD 
a  tegular  plan;  and  Wick  proper  consists  chiefly  of  the  niirov 
and  irregular  High  Street,  with  Bridge  Slre«,  more  regularly 
built,  which  contains  the  town  hall  and  the  county  boHdiof^ 
In  Pulreneytown  there  are  an  academy,  a  diambcT  of  comtnenr, 
a  naval  reserve  station  and  a  fish  exchange.  Among  otbis 
buildings  are  the  free  libraries,  the  Rhind  Charilable  InsIiiuuH 
and  the  combination  hoipilaL  Theport  ceniislsof  tnhaibcoR 
of  fair  siae,  but  the  enlrana  ia  dangerous  in  slormy  wcithcr. 
Tbe  chief  opotts  are  fish,  cattle  and  agiicultunl  pivduie,  ud 

Leilh  and  Aberdeen  tun  twice  a  week  amj  there  b  aba  neU) 
communication  with  Stromness,  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick.  Il  ir 
to  its  fisheries  that  the  town  owe$  iu  pro^ierily.  For  Dasy 
years  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  herring  fishing  on  tbecasl  ccasl. 
but  its  iiuuflident  harbour  accommodalion  has  hampered  il! 
progress,  and  both  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  surpass  il  is 
fishing  porta.  Women  undertake  the  deaning  and  curing,  tod 
the  work  atliaclt  (hem  from  all  pans.    So  eipetl  are  ihey  ihil 

.Yarmouth  to  ditect  and  assist  the  local  hands.  Shipbuildiiit 
bas  now  been  discontinuei),  but  boat-building  and  nei-maiict 
ate  eilensively  carried  on.  There  are  also  cooperage,  th 
of  fish-guaoQ  and  'fish  products.  Bout  mills,  ar$a 
saw  muis,  a  ropery  and  a  woollen  manufaclory,  a  brewery  >ikd 
a  distillery.  The  town,  with  Cromany,  Dingwall,  Domod, 
Kiti:wall  and  Tain,  Conns  the  Wick  gioup  ol  parlismaiiry 
burghs.  Wick  (Vik  or  "  bay  ")  is  mentioned  as  eariy  u  114a 
It  was  conslituled  ■  royal  bur^  by  James  VL  in  i;8«,  its 
superior  being  tben  George  Sinclair,  5th  earl  of  Caithns.  By 
a  parliamentary  bounty  in  1768  some  impetus  was  gim  10 
Ihe  herring-fisheiy,  but  its  real  impoRancc  data  boa  the 
conslructionofaharbouriniSoS. 

WICfCLOW,  ■  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  ol  Ijiaut, 
bounded  E.  by  St  Good's  Channel,  N.  by  the  county  of  DnUii. 
S.  by  WeiFord  and  W.  by  Carlow  and  detached  ponioB  d 
Kildare.  Thcareais  jDO,ii6acresoraboul  781  tq.  m.  ^'icilci* 
Is  among  (he  most  famous  oounlies  of  Ireland  lor  beauly  of 
scenery,  both  coastal  and  more  e^KCially  inland.  Tbe  coat  is 
predpitoui  and  picturesque,  but  very  dangerooi  of  ansnih 
owing  to  sandbanks.  There  are  no  inlets  that  can  be  proiedji 
termed  bays.  The  harbour  at  Wickktw  has  a  considetable  tndc: 
hut  that  of  Arklow  is  suitable  only  lor  snuQ  vessels.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Wicklow  Iheie  is  a  remarkable  stungle  beach, 
partly  piled  up  by  the  waves  fmd  currents.    The  ccntnl  ponia 
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Kippure  (1473  (t),  0u9 Hill  (1364), Table  Mountain (>4l()a>l 
Lugnaquilla  (3039},  the  last  acquired  by  the  Wii  Office  a  s 
maneeuvjing  ground.  The  tinge  rise*  from  the  uonb  by  • 
succes^op  of  ridges  intersected  by  deep  ^cns,  and  subiiiks 
towards  Ihe  borders  of  Weifonl  and  Carlow.  To  tbe  north  in 
foplhills  enter  county  Dubhn,  and  add  altniclioa  to  tbe  soalha 
residcnlial  outskirts  of  the  cafulal. 

In  tbe  valleyi  there  ate  many  instanca  of  old  rivet  taoak 
the  more  remarkable  being  Ihose  at  the  lower  end  of  Oeniuhin 
and  the  lower  end  of  Clendalough.    It  is  in  its  deep  gkni  iW 
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moch  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Wicklow  scenexy  is  to  be  found, 
the  frequently  rugged  natural  features  contrasting  finely  with 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  extensive  woods  which  line 
their  banks.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  g^ens  are  Glen- 
dalougfa,  Dargle,  Glencree,  Glen  of  th)B  Downs,  Devil's  Glen, 
Glenmalure  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Avoca  or  Ovoca.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Liffey,  on  the  north-western  border; 
the,Vartry,  which  passes  through  Devil's  Glen  to  the  sea  north 
of  Wicklow  Head;  the  Avonmore  and  the  Avonbeg,  which  unite 
at  the  "  meeting  of  the  waters  "  to  form  the  Avoca,  which  is 
afterwards  joinni  by  the  Aughrim  «nd  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Arklow;  and  the  Slan^,  in  the  west  of  the  county,  passing  south- 
wards into  Carlow.  There  are  a  number  of  small  but  finely  situ- 
ated lakes  in  the  valleys,  the  principal  being  Loughs  Dan,  Bray  and 
Tay  or  Luggdaw,  and  the  louglu  of  Glenda lough.  The  trout- 
fishing  is  generally  fair.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  Dublin  and 
its  uxenibility  from  England,  the  portions  of  the  county  possess- 
ing scenic  interest  have  been  opened  up  to  great  advantage. 
firay  in  the  north  is  one  of  the  most  popular' seaside  resorts  in 
the  country,  and  Greystones,  $  m.  S.,  is  a  smaller  one.  Of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  inland  which  are  much  frequented  for 
the  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  they  lie,  are  Enniskerry, 
west  of  Bray,  and  near  the  pass  of  the  Scalp;  Laragh,  near 
Glendalough,  from  which  a  great  military  road  runs  S.W.  across 
the  hJUs  below  Lugnaquilla;  and,  on  the  railway  south  of 
Wicklow,  Rathdrum,  a  beautifully  situated  village,  Woodenbridge 
in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  Aughrim.  Near  the  village  of  Shillelagh 
lies  the  wood  which  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  shiUelagk 
to  the  oaken  or  blackthorn  staves  used  by  Irishmen.  Ashford 
and  Roundwood  on  the  Vastry  river,  Delgany  near  the  Glen  of 
the  Downs,  and  Rathnew,  a  centre  of  coach  routes,  especially 
for  the  Devil's  Glen,  must  also  be  mentioned.  The  bMuty  of 
the  central  district  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  lies  in  its.  wild 
solitude  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  gentle  scenery  of  the 
populated  glens.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county 
Bkssington  is  a  favourite  resort  from  Dublin,  served  by  a  steam 
tramway,  which  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  to  the 
waterfalls  of  Pdlaphuca.  The  climate  near  the  sea  is  remarkably 
mOd,  and  permits  the  myrtle  and  arbutus  to  grow. 

Cudogj. — Wicklow,  as  regards  its  ^logy,  U  mainly  an  extenaon 
of  county -Wexford,  the  Leinster  chain  bounding  it  on  the  west,  and 
Silurian  foothills  tlopting  thence  down  to  the  sea.  Thehighland  of 
muscovite-granite.  with  a  marginal  zone  of  nuca-schist,  produced  by 
contact-action  on  the  Silurian  shales^  runs  from  ShillelajEb  to  the  sea 
north  of  Bray,  its  highest  point  beuig  Lugnaquilla.  The  rounded 
heather-dad  ntoors  give  way  to  more  broken  country  on  either  side, 
where  the  streams  cut  deeply  into  the  Silurian  region.  The  water- 
supply  of  Dublin  is  obtained  from  an  artificial  lake  on  the  first 
nbtteau  <k  the  foothills  at  Roundwood.  From  Wicklow  town  to  near 
Bray,  red  and  greenish  slates  and  yellow-brown  quartzites,  orobably 
Cambrian,  form  a  hilly  country,  in  which  rise  Carrick  Mt.,  tnc  Great 
Sugartoof  and  Bray  Head.  Otikamia  occurs  in  this  series.  Volcanic 
andintrusive  felsites  and  diorites  abound  in  the  Silurian  beds  of  the 
south,  running  along  the  strike  of  the  strata.  A  considerable  amount 
<4  gokl  has  been  extracted  from  the  valley-graveb  north  of  Croghan 
Kinsbeia  on  the  Wexford  border.  Tinstone  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Lead-ore  b  raised  west  of  Laragh,  and  the  mines 
in  the  Avoca  valley  have  been  worked  for  copper,  lead  and  sulphur, 
the  last-named  being  obtained  from  pyrite.  Paving-setts  are  made 
from  the  diorite  at  Arkk>w,  and  granite  is  extensively  quarried  at 
Ballyknockan  on  the  west  ride  of  the  mountain<hain. 

Industries, — The  land  in  the  lower  grounds  is  fertile;  and  although 
the  neater  part  of  the  higher  districts  is  covered  with  heath  and  turi, 
it  anords  good  pasturage  for  sheep.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
natural  timber  as  well  as  artificial  plantations.  The  acreage  under 
pasture  b  nearly  throe  times  that  of  tilbge,  and,  whereas  the  principal 
crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  decrease  considerably,  the  numbers  of 
sheep,  cattle,  |Mgs  and  poultry  are  well  maintained.  Except  in  the 
Avoca  district,  where  the  mining  industry  is  of  some  importance,  the 
occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural.  The  port  of  Wickkiw  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  sea-nshery  district. 

The  Dublin  and  South-Eastem  railway  skirts  the  coast  by  way  of 
Bray  and  the  town  of  Wicklow,  touching  it  again  at  Arklow,  with  a 
branch  line  from  Woodenbridge  junction  to  Shillelagh.  A  branch 
of  the  Great  Southern  A  Western  line  from  Sallins  skirts  the  west 
of  the  county  by  Baltinglass. 

Populalum  and  Administraiicn^^The  population  (64,492  in 
i8qx,  60324  in  1901)  decreases  to  a  less  extent  than  the  average 
of  the  Irish  counties,  and  emigration  is  considerable.    Of  the 


total  about  80%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  18%  Protestant 
Episcopalians;  about  80%  forms  the  rural  population.  Bray 
(pop.  7434),  Wicklow  (the  county  town,  3288)  and  Arklow  (4944) 
are  the  prindpal  towns,  all  on  the  coast;  Wicklow  b  the  only 
considerable  port.  Wicklow  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
until  the  Union  in  1800,  two  county  members  and  two  each  for 
the  boroughs  of  Baltinglass,  Bray,  Tinahely  and  Arklow;  it 
b  now  formed  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  an  eastern  and 
a  western,  each  returning  one  member.  The  county  b  divided 
into  eight  baronies.  It  b  mainly  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of 
Dublin  and  in  the  Roitian  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare  and 
Leighlin  and  Ferns.  Assizes  are  hdd  at  Wicklow,  and  quarter- 
sessions  at  Bray,  Baltinglass,  Tinahely,  Arklow  and  Wicklow. 
.  History  and  Antiquities. — Wicklow  was  not  made  a  county 
until  1606.  It  was  the  last  Irish  ground  shired,  for  in  this 
mountainous  dbtrict  the  Irish  were  long  able  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence. Wicklow  sided  with  the  royal  cause  during  the 
Cromwellian  wars,  but  on  Cromwell's  advance  submitted  to  him 
without  striking  a  blow.  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  some  of 
the  insurgents  took  refuge  within  its  motmtain  fastnesses,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  near  Aughrim  between  a  band  of  them 
under  Joseph  Holt  (1756-1826)  and  the  Britbh  troops.  A  second 
skirmbh  was  fought  at  Arklow  between  the  rebeb  and  General 
Needham,  the  former  being  defeated. 

Of  the  ancient  cromlechs  there  are  three  of  9ome  interest,  one  near 
Enniskerry,  another  on  the  summit  of  Lugnaquilla  and  a  thirtl,  with 
a  druidical  circle,  at  Donaghmore.  There  are  comparatively  un- 
important monastic  remains  at  Rathdrum,  Baltinglass  and  Wicklow. 
The  ruins  in  the  vale  of  Glendalough,  known  as  the  seven  churches," 
including  a  pcriect  round  tower,  arc,  perhaps  excepting  Ck>nmacnoise, 
the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  remains  .in  Ireland.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  St  Kevin,  who  lived  in  the  vale  as  a  hermit,  and  is 
reputed  to  have  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  618.  Of  the  old  fortalices  or 
strongholds  associated  with  tlie  early  wars,  those  of  specbl  interest 
are  Black  Castle,  near  Wicklow,  originally  founded  by  the  Norman 
invadeiB,  but  taken  by  the  Irish  in  1301,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
William  Fitzwillbm;  the  scattered  remains  of  Castle  Kevin,  the 
iaincient  stronghold  of  the  OTooles,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
originally  built  in  the  lath  century;  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  Ormondes  at  Arklow,  founded  by  Theobald  FitzWaltcr  (d.  1285), 
the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  up  to  the  time  of  Cromwell,  by  whom  it 
was  demolished  in  16^9,  and  now  containing  within  the  interior  of  its 
ruined  walb  a  constabulary  barrack.  The  fine  mansion  of  Powers- 
court  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  fortalice  founded  by  De  U  Poer,  one 
of  the  kn^hts  who  landed  with  Strongbow ;  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII  I.  it  was  taken  by  the  OTooles  and  O'Brynes. 

WICKLOW,  a  seaport,  market  town,  and  the  county  to?ai  of 
county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  picturesquely  situated  at  'the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  which  receives  the  river  Vartry  and  other  streams, 
28}  m.  S.  of  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3288.  The  harbour,  which  is  governed  by  commis- 
sioners and  can  accommodate  vesseb  of  1500  tons,  has  two  piers, 
with  quayage.  There  b  a  considerable  import  trade  in  coal, 
timber,  iron  and  sbte;  and  some  exports  of  grain  and  metallic 
ore,  but  the  latter  suffers  by  competition  with  the  imports  to 
Britain  of  sulphur  ore  from  Spain.  The  town  has  county  build- 
ings, a  parish  church  embodying  a  good  Norman  door  from  a 
previous  structure,  some  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  of  the  J3th 
century,  and  remains  of  Black  Castle,  on  a  commanding  situation 
above  the  sea,  founded  in  Norman  times  and  rebuilt  by  William 
Fitzwilliam  after  capture  by  the  Irish  in  1301.  The  name  shows 
the  town  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Norsemen.  The  clifl 
scenery  to  the  S.  towards  Wicklow  Head  b  fine,  and  the  town  has 
some  claims  as  a  seaside  resort.  It  b  governed  by  an  urban 
district  council. 

WICKRAM,  JORO,  or  Geosc  (d.  c.  1560),  German  poet  and 
novelist,  was  a  native  of  Colmar  in  Alsace;  the  date  of  his  birth 
b  unknown.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  town  clerk 
of  Buntheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  died  before  1562.  Wickram 
was  a  many-sided  writer.  He  founded  a  Meistersinger  school 
in  Colmar  in  1549,  and  has  left  a  number  of  Meistersingerliedtr: 
He  edited  Albrecht  von  HalbersUdt's  Middle  High  German 
version  of  Ovid's  Metamcr phases  (1545),  and  in  1555  he  published 
Das  RoUwagenhUchlein,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  German 
collections  of  tales  and  anecdotes  which  appeared  in  the  26th 
century.    The  title  of  the  book  implies  its  object,  namely,  to 
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supply  louting  for  tlietnvdler  in  tbe"  RollHaiieo  "  gr  diligencei. 
At  I,  dnunitiit,  WickfUB  wroie  FailmuJitsifiiU  {Das  tfarrut- 
pattK,  JS37;  Do-  litut  Eckart,  1538)  »nd  two  dnmu  on 
bibliul  lubJKta,  Dcr  tolirm  SoAb  (1540)  ■rd  7oiiaj  (ijsi)- 
A  iDDrallzing  p«m,  Daittatilcnii  i>ilf{r  (isj6),  ii  hiU-utiric, 
hsil-didictic.  It  ii,  lioirever,  \a  ■  novelist  thai  Wickrun  hu 
lift  the  dccpesl  nuric  on  his  time,  bis  chief  nmiinces  bdng  RilUr 
Calmy  am  Sdaiaand  (isjg).  GabriolU)  sud  Bciidianl  (1554), 
Der  KmdcnipiitcHiSS*),  Vmlciileniintf  iAim  ATuiiani  (T55fi) 
mi  DcrQuUJadtnitiSy).  These  may  be  ngudcd  u  ihc  mliest 
attempts  in  Geroun  lileaturc  to  creut  thii  modern  type  of 
middte-cliss  Cnioa  which  ultimately  took  tint  place  ol  the 
decadent  raedieval  lomuice  of  chivaliy. 

Wiclmii'm  mrla  have  been  ediud  by  J.  Bolte  and  W.  Sched  for 
■he  SlutiESR  Ultrviicktr  Vtnin  (\oU.,  >33»  su.  jn,  730.  igoo- 
1903):  Do  SilUr  CaJmy  ns  npubUihed  by  F.  de  h  Motte  FoMqiii 
in  11(161  Dir  CgU/idn  by  K.  Brentano  in  1809:  the  fCMDafni- 

o(  it  in  Reclam'*  VanrniUiUCxb*.  Sn  A.  StSbcr.  J.  Wuiram 
(laW);  W.  Scbenr,  DU  AtjMf  ia  diuiiAn  Proaromaiu  (1877}- 
.  mSDRmOIOH,  UROn.  in  ND^Ftmha  1643  Sir  William 
WiddiinglDn  (i6io-i6ji),  of  Widdilnpoo,  Northumberland. 
MB  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington  (d.  iSij),  vai  created 
Baron  Widdiington,  ai  a  lewanl  lor  bis  loyalty  to  Cbaries  I. 
He  had  been  member  lor  NorthumbertaDd  In  both  the  Short 
and  the  Loni  ParliaiiienU  In  1640,  but  in  Augutt  1641  he  naa 
tjpelled  because  be  bad  joined  the  royal  standard.  He  fought 
(or  the  king  chiefly  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  during  1643 
and  1643;  he  was  governor  ol  Lincoln  in  1&4J,  but  in  1644,  after 
hewing  to  defend  York,  be  left  England.  Although  in  1648  he 
bad  been  canderaned  tn  death  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
accompanied  Charles  11.  lo  Scotland  in  1650,  and  he  was  mortally 
wounded  whilst  fighting  lor  him  at  Wigan,  dying  as  the  3rd  of 
September  i6ji.  Hit  great-grandson,  William,  the  4th  baron 
(1678-17*3),  took  part  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715,  and  with 
two  of  bis  brothers  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  £gbt  at  Preston. 
He  was  convicted  ol  high  tieason.  and  his  tide  and  estates  were 
forleiled,  but  he  was  not  put  lo  death,  and  he  survived  until  the 
iqlhol  April  1743.  Whenhisson,  Henry  Francis  Widdiin^on, 
who  clamed  the  barony,  died  in  September  1774,  the  family 
appears  10  have  become  extinct. 

Other  endnent  metnbenof  thitlamily  were  Sir  TbomM  Widdring- 
lonandhiibroLllcrftalph-     HavLnf;  married  a  dao^terof  Fndinando 

knigtiled  11  York  in  1&39-  and  in  L640  he  became  member  of  pailia-. 
meol  for  Berwick.  He  vraaalica^  a  barriiler.  and  his  k^al  know- 
kidge  was  veiy  useful  durinf  Ibc  Civil  War.  lo  IGJi  he  wot  chosen 
■  memtier  of  the  council  ol  stale,  although  he  had  declined  to  have 
•ny  ihaie  in  Ibe  Itial  of  Ibe  king.  Widdnngion  wu  elected  Speaker 
in  September  1656,  and  in  June  i6jg  he  wu  appointed  chief  baion  ol 
the  eichcquer.    In  I6J9  and  again  in  1660  he  wu  a  member  of  the 

h    \fjti  some  of  his  oflicea  «4)en 
nw  h   rcmi  ned  n  pariiafnent  until 

..  ..  ...        664     H    lei     our  daughlen.  but 

■cm.         dd     gton    wh  Jed  a  Khoo  ar  Stamlocdham, 

U        y'  i      TK  "«  pub     hed  """"b  ™htn™™  edilcd 

Wlhnrodcl           d  eiVhR       CaeiaiCaine.    Hi>ycungcr 

I1  6S«       u  tducated  at  ChKu's 

Col  d      h    acqua>  lance  of  Milton.    In 

63  ^Ho       Greek      Cambridge,  and  in 

Th  n  w     taken  by  Thomas  Picflon 

eon  rovtn             re  much  s<  his  time  in  priion,  being 

stiU  ■  opt  vewhcn  he  d  d  e  jid  e(  April  64a.  (See  Rnr.  L. 
Ta  nion  Tl>  £>i;  kWiutMnt  tf  SI  BneAH.  t»9J) 

n    840  ih    wn  er   .jim  Eidvard  Cook,  took  the  name  of 

Widdn  g                         U  be  heireis  of  lome  ot  the  estates  of 

(hi>     m         H  he  Britiih  navy  he  lived  lor  »me 

y    t»  Span  6      f  tiK  yc»TB  1819- 
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from  Liverpool,  served  by  the  London  &  Notth-Weaem  aal 
Lanoisbire  &  Yorkshire  railways  and  the  CbesUie  En 
Pop.  (ipoi)  3S,s8o.  It  Is  wlioUy  of  modem -siowlh.  fe>  it  iBji 
the  population  was  under  looo.  There  are  ctpadoai  deekt  la 
the  river,  which  is  croased  by  a  wroughl-iroD  bridge,  iqgd  fL 
long,  and  93  in  height,  completed  in  iS&8.and  having  twobn 
of  railway  and  a  lootpalh.  WIdnes  is  one  of  the  priac^  icsn 
of  the  alkali  and  soap  msnufacluie,  and  baa  also  gttue-ntta 
far  hKomotivei  and  waggani,  copper  wDtia,  IraD-fowidriii.  eil 
and  pamt  works  and  tail-cloth  manufactories.  Tlv  bannjr  d 
Widnea  in  1JS4-'SSS  "aa  detlired  to  be  part  of  the  dndij  <f 
Lancaster.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1A92,  and  Lbe  corma- 
tjon  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  iB  cc 


WIDOR,  CHARLES  MARtE  (tl4S-  ).  Fcench  noposi 
and  orgarust,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  12nd  of  Febniaiy  tbs. 
He  studied  firat  at  Lyons,  then  at  Bnoaeti  under  LcmmePs  kx 
theaiganand  Fitislatcompositioo.  In  iS7ebebecame(BiinE< 
ol  the  church  of  Samt  Sulplce  in  Paris.  He  nuceeded  Ctsi 
Franck  as  professor  of  tfie  organ  at  the  Parts  Conservatoire,  Khere 
ho  was  also  appointed  professor  of  composition,  coanterpceiit 
and  fugue  in  1896.  A  very  prolific  composer,  be  diqdaysl  kii 
creative  ability  in  a  variety  of  different  ityiei.  Hii  works  indude 
ao  apeta,  itaUii  Ambrci  (Optra  Comique,  1896].  la  Kwriftm 
(ballet,  given  at  the  Opfoa,  1S80),  inddenlal  music  10  Cimit 
d-mra  (1S83).  La  J«4tb<Jtj  (iSSj)  and  Ja*Mi  iTArc  (a  puts- 
mime  play,  189a),  tbite  aympbonies,  Tlu  Vfalf^t"  ^W^  end 
other  works  for  orchestra,  a  Quintet  for  strings  and  tMane.  tiio 

lions,  sympboiuea  Toe  organ,  a 
manysongs- 

yiDUKIHD,  Saion  historian,  was  the  author  of  Sa  pan 
Scankiit.  Nothing  it  known  of  his  life  eicefit  tliat  be  vn  a 
monk  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Corvey,  and  that  he  died  abiX 
1004,  although  various  other  conjectures  have  been  formed  by 
students  of  lus  work.  He  b  also  supposed  to  have  wiiitcn  hva 
of  St  Paul  aod  St  llieda,  but  no  traces  of  these  now  reniaiL 
It  is  uncBcUin  whether  he  was  a  resident  at  the  coon  ot  the 
emperor  Otlo  the  Great  or  not.  and  also  whether  be  wai  oi 
intimate  terms  with  Otto's  illesiliraate  son  WiUiam,  aiditubv 
of  Maini.  His  Ra  gnlai  Saionuat,  dediealed  to  MalDda.  abba 
of  Quedljnburg,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Otto  tlH  Great,  Is  divided 
Into  three  books,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  undoubledl; 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  emperor,  probably  about  pai. 
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some  detail  The  second  book  opens  with  the  electna  of  Oiu 
the  Great  as  German  king,  treats  of  the  risings  against  his 
authority,  and  concliides  with  the  death  ol  hb  wife  Edith  in  m6. 
In  the  third  book  the  hiitaiian  dealt  with  Otto's  cxpedJligB  inl* 
France,  bis  Iroubkn  with  his  son  Ludolf  and  his  soa-inJii. 
Conrad  the  Red,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  variont  win  b 
Germany;  but  makes  only  casual  tcference  to  Otto's  vtsiu  te 
Italy  in  951  and  961.  He  gives  a  vivid  acccnnt  o(  the  dcfail 
of  the  Hungniiant  on  the  Lechfeld  In  August  955,  and  enib  wiU 
the  death  of  Otto  in  973  and  a  eulogy  «n  his  life. 

Widukind  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Salmt;  It  nt 
familiir  with  the  Dt  tila  Caaimm  of  Suelonios,  the  t'li 
Kdfofi  mo(iii  of  Einhard,  and  probably  with  Livy  and  Be*. 
Many  quotations  from  the  Vulgate  are  fourkd  in  his  writiris- 
and  there  are  traces  of  a  knowledge  of  VirgO,  Ovid  and  ntker 
Roman   poets.     His  tententes  are  ocnsronally  abrapt  and 

not  always  absent.  1'he  earlier  part  of  his  work  it  taken  trOB 
tradition,  but  be  wrote  the  contemporary  pan  as  one  ftniiEir 
with  conn  life  and  tbe  events  ol  the  day.  Be  siyi  very  Ettla 
about  affain  outside   Germany,  ud  alibou^  laoibCMj  <t 
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monastic  life  gives  due  prominenoe  to  secukr  affairs.  He  writes 
as  a  Saxon,  proud  of  the  history  of  his  race  and  an  admirer  of 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Great. 

Three  manuscripts  exist  of  the  R*s  guUUt  one  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  book  was  first  published  at  Basel  in  1532. 
The  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  G.  Waitx  in  the  lionumenta 
Cetmantae  kiOarica.  Scripiorts,  Band  iii.  (Hanover  and  Berlin, 
1836).  A  good  edition  published  at  Hanover  and  Letpitg  in  1904 
contains  an  introduction  by  K.  A.  Kehr. 

See  R.  Kdpke.  Widukind  wm  Ccrvey  (Berlin,  1867):  J.  Raase. 
Wtdmkind  90u  Korvei  (Rostock.  1880):  and  B.  Simson.  "  Zur  Kritik 
des  Widukind  "  in  the  Neues  Arekn  der  GtsMsckafi  fur  dlterg 
deutukt  Ctsckkkk,  Band  xii.  (Hanover,  1876).  {A.  W.  H.*) 

WIDUnilD,  or  WrrrzKiND  (d.  c,  807),  leader  of  the  Saions 

during  the  earlier  part  of  their  resistance  to  Charlemagne, 

belonged  to  a  noble  Westphalian  family,  and  is  first  mentioned 

in  777  when  hb  absence  from  an  assembly  of  the  Saxons  held  by 

the  Prankish  king  of  Paderbom  was  a  matter  for  remark.    It  is 

inferred  with  considerable  probability  that  he  had  taken  a 

leading  part  in  the  attacks  on  two  Prankish  garrisons  in  776, 

and  possibly  had  shared  in  earlier  fights  against  the  Franks,' and 

so  feared  to  meet  the  king.    In  778  he  returned  from  exUe  in 

Denmark  to  lead  a  fresh  rising,  and  in  78a  the  Saxons  at  his 

instigation  drove  out  the  Prankish  priests,  and  plundered  the 

border  territories.    It  is  uncertain  whethCT  Widukind  shared  in 

the  Saxon  victory  at  the  SClntel  mountains,  or  what  part  he  took 

in  the  risings  of  783  and  784.    In  785  Chariemagne,  leading  an 

expedition  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  learned  that  Widukind 

was  in  the  land  of  the  Nordalbingians,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

river.    Negotiations  were  begun,  and  the  Saxon  chief,  assured  of 

his  personal  safety,  appeared  at  the  Frankish  court  at  Attigny. 

There  he  was  baptized,  the  king  acting  as  bis  sponsor  and  loading 

him  with  gifts.    The  details  of  his  later  life  ate  unknown.    He 

probably  returned  to  Saxony  and  occupied  there  an  influential 

position,  as  in  922  the  inheritance  of  the  "  old  count  or  duke 

Widukiiul  "  is  referred  to.    Many  legends  have  gathered  around 

his  meonory,  and  he  was  long  regarded  as  a  national  hero  by  the 

Saxons.    He  is  reported  to  have  been  duke  of  Engria,  to  hav« 

been  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  builder  of  churches,  and  to  have 

fallen  in  battle  in  807.    Kingly  and  princely  houses  have  sought 

to  establish  their  descent  from  him,  but  except  in  the  case  of 

Matilda,  wife  of  the  German  king,  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  without 

any  success. 

See  W.  Diekamp.  Widukind  der  SachunfiUirer  nack  Gesckickie  und 
Sage  (MQnstcr.  1877) ;  J.  Dettmer,  Der  Sacksenfikrer  ■  Widukind 
waek  Cesckukte  und  Sage  (WQrzburg,  1879}. 

WIIDBMAlfll.  OUSTAV  HBIlfRICH  (1826-1899),  Gennan 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  2nd  of  October  1826.  After 
attending  the  Cologne  gsrmnasium,  he  entered  the  university  of 
Berlin  in  1844,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  three  years 
later.  His  thesis  on  that  occasion  was  devoted  to  a  question  in 
organic  chemistry,  for  he  held  the  opinion  that  the  study  of 
chemistry  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  ptu^uit  of 
physics,  which  was  his  ultimate  aim.  In  Berlin  he  mode  the 
acquaintance  of  H.  von  Helmholtz  at  the  house  of  H.  G.  Magnus, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Society.  In 
1854  he  left  Berlin  to  become  professor  of  physics  in  Basel 
University,  removing  nine  years  afterwards  to  Brunswick 
Polytechnic,  and  in  1866  to  Karlsruhe  Polytechnic.  In  187 1 
be  accepted  the  chair  of  physical  chemistry  at  Leipzig.  The 
attention  he  had  paid  to  chemistry  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  in  this  position,  but  he  found 
his  work  more  coogepial  when  in  1887  he  was  transferred  to  the 
pfofeasorship  of  physics.  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  24th  of 
March  1899.  Hisiuwie  Is  probably  most  widdy  known  for  his 
literary  work.  In  1877  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Aumalen  der  Pkysik  und  Ckemie  in  succession  to  J.  C.  Poggen- 
dofff,  thus  starting  the  series  of  that  scientific  periodical  which 
ts  famfliariy  cited  as  Wied.  Ann.  Another  monumental  work 
for  which  be  was  responsible  was  Die  Lekre  von  der  EUktricitOi, 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  first  instance,  Lekre  ton  Gaitonismtu 
nnd  EMttromapteUsmns^  a  book  that  is  unsurpassed  for  accuracy 
aad  comprebensiveneis.  He  produced  the  first  edition  In 
t86f ,  and  a  fotirth,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  only  completed  a 
xzvin   n 


short  time  before  his  death.  But  his  original  work  was  also 
important.  His  data  for  the  thermal  conductivity  of  various 
metals  were  for  long  the  most  trustworthy  at  the  disposal  of 
physicists,  and  his  determination  of  the  ohm  in  terms  of  the 
specific  resistance  of  mercury  showed  remarkable  skill  in  quanti- 
tative research.  He  carried  out  a  number  of  magnetic  investiga- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena, some  of  which  have  been  rediscovered  by  others;  they 
rdated  among  other  things  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  strain  on 
the  magnetic  properties  of  the  magnetic  metals,  to  the  relation 
between  the  chemical  compoaition  of  compound  bodies  and  their 
magnetic  properties,  and  to  a  curious  parallelism  between  the 
laws  of  torsion  and  of  magnetism.  He  also  investigated  electrical 
endosmosis  and  the  electrical  resistance  of  electrolytes.  His 
eldest  son,  Eilhard  Ernst  Gustav,  born  at  Berlin  on  the  ist  of 
August  1852,  became  professor  of  physics  at  Erlangen  in  1886, 
and  his  younger  son,  Alfred,  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1856,  was  appointed  to  the  extraordinary  professorship  of 
Egyptology  at  Bonn  in  1892. 

WIELAND,  CHRUTOPH  MARTIN  (1733-1813).  German  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bora  at  Oberbolzhcim,  a  village  near 
Biberach  in  Wttrttemberg,  on  the  sth  of  September  1733.  His 
father,  who  was  pastor  in  Oberbolzheim,  and  subsequently  in 
Biberach,  took  great  pains  with  the  child's  education,  and  from 
the  town  school  of  Biberach  he  passed  on,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fourteenth  year,  to  the  gymnasium  at  Klosterberge,  near 
Magdebtirg.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  when  he  left  school 
in  1749  was  widely  read  in  the  Latin  classics  and  the  leading 
contemporary  French  writers;  amongst  Gennan  poets  his 
favourites  were  Brockes  and  Klopstock.  While  at  home  in  the 
summer  of  1750,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  kinswoman,  Sophie  Guter- 
mann,  and  this  love  affair  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  poetic  composition;  under  this  inqmation  he  planned  his 
first  ambitious  work.  Die  Natnr  der  Dinge  (1752),  a  didactic  poem 
in  six  books.  In  1750  he  wait  to  the  tmiversity  of  TObingen  as 
a  student  of  law,  but  his  time  was  mainly  taken  up  with  literary 
studies.  The  poems  he  wrote  at  the  university — Hermann,  an 
epic  (published  by  F.  Muncker,  z886),  Zw(Uf  moraliscke  Brief e 
in  Versen  (1752),  Anti-Ond  (1752) — are  pietistic  in  tone  and 
dominated  by  the  influenre  of  Klopstock.  They  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Swiss  literary  reformer,  J.  J.  Bodmer,  who 
invited  Wieland  to  visit  him  in  Zilrich  in  the  stunmer  of  1752. 
After,  a  few  months,  however,  Bodmer  felt  himself  as  little  in 
sympathy  with  Wieland  as,  two  years  earlier,  he  had  felt  himself 
with  Klopstock,  and  the  friends  parted;  but  Wieland  remained 
.in  Switzerland  until  1760,  residing,  in  the  last  year,  at  Bern  where 
he  obtained  a  position  as  private  tutor.  Here  he  stood  in  intimate 
relations  with  Rotisseau's  friend  Julie  de  Bondcli.  Meanwhile 
a  change  had  come  over  Wieland's  tastes;  the  writings  of  his 
early  Swiss  years — Der  geprUfte  Abraham  (1753),  Symfatkien 
(1756),  Empfindungen  eines  Christen  (1757)— -were  still  in  the 
manner  of  his  earlier  writings,  but  with  the  tragedies,  body 
Johanna  Cray  (1758),  and  Clementina  von  Porretta  (1760) — the 
latter  based  on  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Crondison~-ihe  epic 
fragment  Cyrus  (1759),  and  the  "moral  story  in  dialogues," 
Araspes  und  Panthea  (1760),  Wieland,  as  Leasing  said,  "  forsook 
the  ethereal  spheres  to  wander  again  among  the  sons  of  men." 

Wieland's  conversion  was  completed  at  Biberach,  whither  he 
had  returned  in  1760,  as  director  of  the  chancery.  The  dullness 
and  monotony  of  his  life  here  was  relieved  by  the  friendship  of 
a  Count  SUdion,  whose  library  in  the  castle  of  Warthausen,  not 
far  from  Biberach,  was  well  stocked  with  French  and  English 
literature.  Here,  too,  Wieland  met  again  his  eariy  love  Sophie 
Gutermann,  who  had  meanwhile  become  the  wife  of  Hofrat  La 
Roche,  then  manager  of  Count  Stadion's  estates.  The  former  poet 
of  an  austere  pietism  now  became  the  advocate  Of  a  light-hearted 
philosophy,  from  whidi  Irivolity  and  sensuality  were  not  ex- 
cluded. In  Don  Sylvio  von  Rosaha  (1764)*  »  rooumce  in  imita- 
tion of  Don  QuixaUi  he  held  up  to  ridicule  his  earlier  faith  and 
Iti  the  Komischt  Endhiungen  (1765)  he  gave  his  extravagant 
imagination  only  too  free  a  rein.  More  important  is  the  novel 
GescMehU  des  Agathon  (1766-1767),  in  which,  under  the  guise  of 

la 
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*.  Gr«k  ficlion,  WieUnd  deicribtd  his  om  >[rii<tiuJ  and  inul- 
kctuil  gtOHth.  Ttlis  work,  which  Ltssing  recDniiiwnd«I  u  "  & 
novel  of  diaaic  Uale,"  mulu  tn  epoch  in  Ihe  develc^meDt  dI 
the  modera  paychalagitAl  novel.  Of  equAl  importknce  vu 
Wielaad'l  ttinslation  of  twenty-two  of  Shikapeate'i  pUyi  into 
ptOK  {8  vol«.,  I76i-i;66);  it  wu  tlie  bal  Ulcmpl  lopreicnt  the 
Engli^  poet  to  the  Cemian  po^le  in  lomedung  I^9^oaching 
entirety.  With  the  pocmi  Uutarim  oia  die  PMUmepkU  dir 
Crajint  (176S),  W™  ['T*«),  Comioiai  [1770),  Dff  una -linarfii 
(1771),  Wielind  opened  the  utiei  of  light  tnd  graceful  lominces 
le  which  appealed  10  Irreaialihly  to  hia  contemponrlci 


and  acted  t: 

lubsequenl  5Iiirni  naif  Drant  m 


0  the  ■> 


i(  the 
it.    Wieland  inanied  in 

profeuoT  of  philosophy 
he  published  Drr  galdrnt 

■  pcdicogic  work  in  the 
■       )f  ducheii 


A  Amalie  of  Sue-Weimar  and  mulled 
u  tutor  to  her  too  sons,  Karl  August  and  Kongtanlin.al  weunai. 
With  ibe  eiception  of  some  yean  tpenl  at  Oumanniledt,  where 

home  until  hii  death  on  the  loth  of  January  iSij.  Here,  in 
1773.  he  founded  Der  teuiukt  Merkuf,  which  under  his  editorship 
<177J-17»9)  became  the  most  influential  literary  review  in 
Cerinany.  Of  the  writing)  of  his  later  yean  the  most  important 
are  the  admirable  satire  on  German  provinciality — tl»  most 
attractive  of  all  his  prose  wTiting>--Dtf  Abderilen,  cine  sehr 
iDakrKknidiike  CesckicUe  Ci774)»  and  the  cbanning  poetic 
rom»nta,DiiiWiiiUrK/lrcktnlijj6}.Dia  SommcrmHriintliTlj), 
Gcrat  diT  Ad^ige  [1777),  Dit  WiKahc  adtr  PtromU  (1778),  a 
aeries  culminating  with  Wieland'i  poetic  masterpiece,  the 
romantic  epic  of  Obam  (1780).  Although  belonging  to  a  clasi 
of  poetry  b  which  modem  readere  taJu  but  Utile  interest,  Obtrtn 
haa  still,  owing  to  the  facile  beauty  of  ita  stanzas,  the  power  to 
charm.  IaWidand'slaternovela,nichulheC(jk«iiKCucMciUc 
des  fkScsoplitn  Paipinut  Prsleia  [1791)  and  Arultpp  md 
tini^  teiner  Zeitienoistn  (1800-1803),  a  didactic  and  philosophic 
tendency  obscures  the  small  literary  interest  they  possess.  He 
also  IransUted  Horace's  Salira  (1786),  Ludan'i  Works  (178S- 
1789),  Cicen's  Letten  (1808  B.),  and  Itdo  1796  to  i8aj  he 
edited  the  Aliiidia  Muitiai  which  did  valuable  service  in 
popularizing  Greek  studies. 

Without  creating  a  school  in  llie  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
Wieland  influenced  very  coaslderably  the  German  literature  of 
his  time.  The  verae-romance  and  the  novel — more  especially 
in  Austria— benefited  by  bis  eiample,  and  even  the  Rot 


stfroc 


into  the  literatures  of  the  south  of  Europe,  The  qual 
distinguish  his  work,  his  fluent  style  and  light  touch,  his  Qiieless 
frivolity  ratbet  than  poetic  depth,  show  him  to  bave  been  in 
literary  temperament  more  akin  to  Ariosto  and  Voltaire  than  to 
the  more  spiritual  and  serious  leaden  of  German  poeltyi  but 
these  very  qualities  in  Wicland's  poetry  introduced  a  balancing 
element  Into  German  disilcal  iitetttute  and  added  materially 
to  iU  lullaess  and  co  mplcteness. 

Ediii.  r       ■..    .  ■     llVFfeapncsrcdin(i7i)l-iBu:,45 

volt],(IM-  i-.-.'.i^-'  '  i-w-lS40.3fivoU,),oml(iaa-l'-S^ 
36  voto.).  I  he  laioT  ediTii,n  U"  vob,)  WM  edited  by  H.  ISuniBT 
TiS7o-iB8i);  a  new  trilical  pdiiion  is  af  preacnl  in  prepMnlinn  by 
the  PruBiu  Acadeniy.  There  ace  numerom  rdiiiDni  of  Bclccied 
woite,  aotaUy  by  H.  Pr«ile  In  K(lr«bners  flnUic*.  WolioW- 
Ufiuter  (vols.  J1.S6,  1883-1687):  by  F.  Muncker  (6  voU..  iBI-»)! 
t»W.BdKbeUval(..i903).  CoUeclionsof Wleland'ilnim-ne 
Sited  by  hb  Kin  Ludwig  (iBiS)  and  by  H.  Gcuner  (iSij-iUiU; 
Ilk  Letters  to  Sophie  Uroche  by  F.  Mom  (1810).  Set  J.  C.  Gtiiter. 
C  if.  (fidaiNb  Ltlim  (4  vof..,  1817-1818);  H.  DSnng,  C.  U. 
Wiiimi  (|8»)!  ]■  W.  Locbell.  C.  U.  Wi^and  (iSiaii  H.  Prtlile, 
Uam.  it'Hbwl,  Bbhh  (1876) :  U  F.  OltenlingeT.  ViOani,  Lritn 
•iM  IVirUn  n>  5f8i»'im  and  M  ifcr  &8H11  (1877)-,  R.  KeU,  tfirLiaJ 
nd  KriiMd  (i88j):  F.  Thalnieyr,  Obtr  Wiiiandi  Klaiiiiini. 
sprcdu  uni  Sia  Ui^A):  M.  Dan,  Wlilanf  unJ  dir  .IMiki  <l4<)6)l 
C.  A.  Bchmw,  Slr'iic  u«d  Wiileid  (i6w):  W.  Lenx.  HW.i^ 
VirksHmil  SK  5Mucr.  Pott  amt  Sunft  (igoj);  L.  HIthI,  WUUtil 
Braclliint'nBi£siU<tlil:lun  RomaHliirrnli'iai).  S«a1»M,  Kivh's 
ai1>::le  in  the  AUtrmdiu  daUelu  Bwpaphu  lili«7j.       <J.  G.  K.) 


WIEUCZKA.  a  mming  town  In   Galicia. 

AlBRil,IMK 

by  raU  W.  of  Umberg  and  9  m.  S.E,  of  C,a 

raw.    Pv.(.^l 

6011.    It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  which 

place,  and  over  the  celebrated  salt.mines  0 

the  SUH  nunc 

These  mines  are  the  richest  in  Austria,  and 

remarkable  in  the  world.    They  consist  of  sev 

en  di8e™i  lr,Tli 

one  above  the  other,  and  have  eleven  shafts 

two  of  .hick  ut 

in  the  town.  The  levels  are  connected  by  flints  of  slept,  ud 
are  composed  ol  a  labyrinth  of  chambers  and  pmigo.  vtme 
length  aggregates  over  65  m.  The  length  of  the  mines  Irea 
E.  to  W.  is  li  m.,  the  breadth  from  N.  10  S.ii  leje  yds.  ind  Ibt 
depth  reaches  980  ft.  Many  of  the  old  chambers,  senie  of  *lub 
'  ibellished  with  portals,  candclabn. 


.,  aU  hew 


.    Then 


k-ult,  > 
lancing  saloon  [7aiBiasf).  where  the  objects  ai 
d  ia  the  tnUies  are  kept;  the  Kronleuchicisul.  ai 
Michatovice  are  also  worth  mention.  iBibeiuimor 
aie  siiteen  ponds,  of  which  the  large  lake  of  Fnyk4 
IS  19s  u.  long,  110  ft.  broad,  and  lo-ifl  ft.  deep-    The  aaa 

The  salt  of  WieMcika  is  well  known  lor  ita  purity  and  ulidli.i. 
but  has  generally  a  grey  or  blackish  oskiur.  The  dale  of  Ite 
discoveiyof  the  mines  Is  unknown,  but  they  were  already  wDftfd 
in  the  nth  centuiy.    ^ce  1S14  they  have  bekinftd  enlinJy  u 


I  1879,  a. 


milt  shows  signs  of  subsidence. 
See  E.  Windakicwici,  Dai  Suiiualti<TtKtrk  in  Willi 


1896). 


mSLOPOUta.  AUKSAMDEB,  Muqols  of  Gonaga-Hini- 

kowskl  (1803-1S77),  Polish  statesman,  was  educated  in  Viessl 
Warsaw,  Paris  and  GOttingen.  In  1830  he  was  dtcud  1 
member  of  the  Polish  diet  on  the  Conservative  side.  At  ibi 
beginning  of  the  Insurrection  of  1831  he  was  sent  to  Loedn  u 
obtain  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  mediation,  of  England^  bat 
the  only  result  of  his  mission  was  the  pubhcalion  of  the  pao^iUc 
Mtmeirt  prlstnH  i  Lttd  Psimerslim  (Wanaw,  tSji).  Oi  tki 
collapse  of  the  insurrection  he  emigrated,  and  on  his  retara  tt 
Poland  devoted  himself  eiclusively  to  literature  and  the  cgliin- 
tion  of  his  estates.  On  the  occasion  ol  the  Calidan  oclbrol 
of  1845,  when  the  Rulbenlan  peasantry  massacred  some  hsniini^ 
of  Polish  landowoets,  an  outbreak  generally  attributed  to  the 
machinations  ol  the  Austrian  govemmeot,  Wlek^iobki  wmu 
his  famous  Z.<Ure  d'uH  gaUilkoHmt  pUimeii  at  trima  di  Ugb^ 
Kitk  (Brussels,  1846),  which  caused  a  great  sensation  at  Ihe  tiKe. 
and  in  which  he  attempted  to  pro^ 


uider  11.  was  benevi 

lenlly  disposed  towards  the  Poles  asJ 

B  certain' political  an 

d  national  concessions  to  them,  tt«i* 

Jci  was  appointed  p 

hip  and  justice  and 

e.    A  visit  to  the  Ru 

ssian  capital  in  November  ilifl  firtbn 

blbhedhisb.guet.ce, 

and  in  .86.  be  was  appoi«ed  idjuta.-.: 

ConstaoUne,  This  oHice  be  held  till  the 
iilh  ol  September  186],  when  finding  it  impossible  to  nta:  the 
rising  current  of  radicalism  and  revolution  be  resigned  iL  ha 
o&ces,  and  obtained  at  his  own  re<iuest  unlimited  Jeare  <d 
absence.  He  retired  to  Dresden,  where  he  died  00  the  jah  ef 
December  1877. 

See  Kenryk  Uucki,  Li  Marquii  Withbaliki,  la  lir  ri  m  m« 
(Vienna.  iMo]  -.  Wlodiimierii  SpaHwici,  Tk  i.ifi  eai  Ptiv  M  ili 
Uvtuii  V/idatt>\ki  (Rua)  (St  Pelenbuig.  1881^.  (R.  N.  B.) 

WlKHeR-HEUSTADT,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Anuria. 
jt  m.  S.  of  Vienna  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  jB,4j8.  It  is  staaled 
between  the  Fischa  and  the  Leitha  and  is  dose  to  the  HuDgar.aa 
fronliet.  It  was  ^most  entirely  rebuilt  after  a  destiKliiv  trt 
in  l8]4,  and  ranks  among  the  handsomest  ptovindsl  towni  ir 
Austria.  Its  ancient  gates,  walls  and  towers  have  disa{fC3rnf 
but  it  still  possesses  a  lew  medieval  edifices,  tlic  most  iapwtaTU 
ol  which  is  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Babcobeig,  bnoieil  in 
the  nth  centuiy.  and  converted  by  Maria  Tbetesa  in  I7t>  mie 
■  military  academy.    The  Golbk  chapd  oantaias  Ue  naaiaa 
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of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  who  was  born  here  in  1459.  1^« 
parish  church,  with  its  two  lofty  towers,  is  substantially  a  Roman- 
esque building  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  choir  and  transepts 
are  Gothic  additions  of  a  later  date.  The  late  Gothic  church 
of  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  contains  a  handsome  monument  in 
memory  of  Leonora  of  Portugal  (d.  1467),  consort  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  III.,  and  possesses  a  rich  library  and  an  interesting 
museum.  The  town-house  is  also  a  noteworthy  building  and 
contains  large  and  important  archives.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  a  large  ammunition  factory  and  an  engine 
factory;  but  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  velvet,  pottery  and 
paper,  sugar-refining  and  tanning  are  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Trade  is  also  brisk,  and  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  connecting  the 
town  with  Vienna,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  transport  of  coal  and 
timber. 

Neustadt  was  founded  in  x  1 92,  and  was  a  favourite  re^dence  of 
numerous  Austrian  sovereigns,  acquiring  the  title  of  the  "  ever- 
faithful  town"  {die  alUzeii  getreue  Stadt)  from  its  unfailing 
loyalty.  In  1246  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  Hungarians 
over  the  Austrians;  and  in  1486  it  was  taken  by  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  who,  however,  restored  it  to  Maxi- 
milian I.  four  years  later.  In  1529  and  1683  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  at  Neustadt  that  the  emperor  Rudolf  II. 
granted  to  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  in  1609,  the  "  MajestiLts- 
brief,"  or  patent  of  equal  rights,  the  revocation  of  which  helped 
10  precipitate  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

See  Hinner.  Wanddbilder  aus  der  GeschichU  Wtener-Neustadts 
(^leoer-NeufUdt,  1892). 

WIBNIAWSia,  HENRI  (1835-1880),  Polish  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Lublin,  in  Poland,  on  the  xotb  of  July 
1835.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1843  to 
1846,  and  again  in  1849-1850.  Meanwhile  he  had  given  concerts 
in  his  native  coimtry  and  in  Russia,  and  in  2850  entered  upon 
the  career  of  a  travelling  virtu(»6,  together  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  a  distinguished  pianist.  He  was  appointed  solo  violinist 
to  the  tsar  in  i860,  and  taught  in  the  Conservatoire  of  St  Peters- 
burg from  1862  to  1867.  He  went  on  tour  again  in  1872  with 
Rubinstein  in  America,  and  on  his  return  in  1874  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Vieuxtemps  as  professor  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire; 
but,  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  compelled  through  ill-health 
to  give  up  the  post  after  three  years,  returning  to  a  public 
career  in  spite  of  his  illness,  tmtil  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
a  hospital  in  Moscow,  on  the  3i8t  of  March  1880.  He  was  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic  solo  player,  and  a  good  if  not  a  great 
quartet  player.  His  LigaidCf  the  fantasias  on  Faust  and  on 
Russian  airs,  his  two  concertos  and  some  other  pieces,  have 
retained  their  high  place  in  the  violin  repertory. 

WIEPRECHT.  WILHELH  FRIEDRICH  (1802-1872),  Gennan 
musical  conductor,  composer  and  inventor,  was  bom  on  the 
loth  of  August  1802,  at  Aschersleben,  where  his  father  was  town 
musician.  According  to  his  autobiography,  Wieprecht  early 
learned  from  his  father  to  play  on  nearly  all  wind  instruments. 
It  was  in  violin-playing,  however,  that  his  father  particularly 
wished  him  to  excel;  and  in  1819  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
studied  composition  and  the  violin  to  such  good  purpose  that 
a  year  later  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  city  orchestra  of 
Leipzig,  playing  also  in  those  of  the  opera  and  the  famous 
Gewandhaus.  At  this  time,  besides  playing  the  violin  and 
clarinet  in  the  orchestra,  he  also  gave  solo  performances  on  the 
trombone.  In  1824  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  royal  orchestra,  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  the  king.  His  residence  at  Berlin  gave 
Wieprecht  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  for 
military  music,  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Several  of  his 
marches  were  early  adopted  by  the  regimental  bands,  and  a 
more  ambitious  military  composition  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gasparo  Spontini,  at  whose  house  he  became  an  intimate  guest. 
It  was  now  that  he  began  to  study  acoustics,  in  order  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  in  military  musical  iristruments.  As  the  result, 
he  improved  the  valves  of  the  brass  instmments,  and  succeeded, 
by  constructing  them  on  sounder  acoustic  principles,  in  greatly 
increasing  the  volume  and  purity  of  their  tone.   He  also  invented 


the  bass  tuba  or  bombardon  in  order  tolpve  great'errichness  and 
power  to  the  bass  parts.  In  recognition  of  these  inventions  he 
was,  in  1835,  honoured  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prussian  government  director- 
general  of  all  the  guards'  bands,  and  in  recognition  of  the  magnifi-' 
cent  performance  by  massed  bands  on  the  occasion  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  I.'s  visit  the  same  year,  was  awarded  a  special 
uniform.  In  1843  he  became  director-general  of  the  bands  of  the 
loth  Confederate  army  corps,  and  from  this  time  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  the  development  of  military  music  through- 
out Germany,  and  beyond.  He  was  the  ^t  to  arrange  the 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  the  classical  masters  for  ndlitary 
instruments,  and  to  organize  those  outdoor  performanMs  of 
concert  pieces  by  military  bands  which  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize  good  music  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  perform- 
ance arranged  by  him  of  Beethoven's  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  in 
which  the  btigle  calls  were  given  by  trumpeters  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden  and  the  cannon  shots  were  those  of 
real  guns,  created  immense  sensation.  Besides  the  great  work 
he  accomplished  in  Germany,  Wieprecht,  in  1847,  reorganized  the 
military  music  in  Turkey  and,  in  1852,  in  Guatemala.  He 
composed  military  songs  as  well  as  numerous  marches,  and  con- 
tributed frequently  on  his  favourite  subject  to  the  Berlin  mufiical 
papers.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1872.  Wieprecht  was  a 
man  of  genial,  kindly  and  generous  nature,  and  was  associated 
with  many  charitable  fqundations  established  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  musicians. 

WIESBADENt  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Pop.  (1905)  100,953.  It 
is  delightfully  situated  in  a  basin  under  the  well-wooded  south- 
western spurs  of  the  Taunus  range,  s  m.  N.  of  Mainz,  3  m.  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (at  Biebrich),  and  25  m.  W.  of 
Frankfort-on-Main  by  raiL  The  town  is  on  the  whole  simiptu- 
ously  buOt,  with  broad  and  regular  streets.  Villas  and  gardens 
engirdle  it  on  the  north  and  east  sides  and  extend  up  the  hills 
behind.  Its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  its  hot  springs  and  mild 
climate,, which  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  winter  as  well  as 
summer  resort.  The  general  character  of  the  place,  with  its 
numerous  hotels,  pensions,  bathing  establishments,  villas  and 
places  of  entertainment,  is  largely  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  visitors,  who  in  1907  numbered  180,000.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1837-1840  as  a  residence 
for  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  and  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  the  Court  Theatre  (erected  1892-1894);  the  new 
Kurhaus,  a  large  and  handsome  establishment,  with  colonnades, 
adjoining  a  beautiftil  and  shady  park;  the  town-hall,  in  the 
German  Renaissance  style  (1884-1888);  the  government  ofiices 
and  the  museum,  with  a  picture  gallery,  a  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  a  library  of  x  50,000  vols.  Among  the  churches,  which  are  all 
modem,  are  the  Protestant  Markikirche^  in  the  Gothic  style 
with  five  towers,  built  1853-1862;  the  Bergkircke;  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St  Boniface;  the  Anglican  church  and  the 
Russian  church  on  the  Neroberg.  There  are  two  synagogues.' 
Wiesbaden  contains  numerotis  scientific  and  educational  institu- 
tions, including  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  agricultural  college 
and  two  musical  conservatoria. 

The  alkaline  thermal  springs  contun  |%  of  common  salt,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  other  chlorides;  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
efficacy  is  due  to  their  high  temperature,  which  varies  from  156^ 
to  104"  Fahr.  The  water  is  generally  cooled  to  93"  F.  for  bathing. 
The  principal  spring  is  the  Kochhrunnen  (156**  F.),  the  water  of 
which  is  drunk  by  sufferers  from  chronic  dyspepsia  and  obesity. 
There  are  twenty-eight  other  springs  of  nearly  identical  composi- 
tion, many  of  which  are  used  for  bathing,  and  are  efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  nervous  and  female  disorders  and 
skin  diseases.  The  season  U^ts  from  April  to  October,  but  the 
springs  are  open  the  whole  year  through  and  are  also  largely 
attended  in  winter. 

Two  miles  north-west  of  the  town  lies  the  Neroberg  (800  ft.), 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained,  and 
which  is  reached  by  a  funicular  railway  from  Beausite,  and  6  m. 
to  the  west  lies  the  Hohe  Wurzel  (2025  ft.)  with  an  outlook  tower. 
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Wiesbaden  is  one  of  the  oldest  wacenng-pkices  in  Gennany, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Taunus  spas.  The 
springs  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist,  not.  xxi.  2)  as  Pontes  Mattkiaci 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  fortified  the  place  c.ii  B.C.  The 
massive  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  town  known  as  the  Heiden- 
mauer  was  probably  part  of  the  fortifications  built  under  Dio- 
cletian. The  name  Wisibada  {**  meadow  bath  ")  appears  in  830. 
Under  the  Carolingian  monarchs  it  was  the  site  of  a  palace,  and 
Otto  I.  gave  it  civic  rights.  In  the  nth  century  the  town  and 
district  pa^ed  to  the  counts  of  Nassau,  tell  to  the  Walram  line 
in  1255,  and  in  1355  Wiesbaden  became  with  Idstein  capital  of 
the  county. Nassau-Idstein.  It  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  was  destroyed  in  1644.  In  1744 
it  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  principality  Nassau- 
Usingen,  and  was  from  18x5  to  1866  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  when  it  passed  wiUi  that  duchy  to  Prussia.  Though 
the  springs  were  never  quite  forgotten,  they  did  not  attain  their 
greatest  repute  until  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century.  From  1771 
to  1873  Wiesbaden  was  a  notorious  gambling  resort;  but  in  the 
latter  year  public  gambling  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian 

government. 

See  Roth.  Gtsckukt4  und  historische  To^fraphie  der  Sladt  Wies- 
baden (Wiesbaden,  1883);  Pagenstecher,  Wteshaden  in  nudiainisck- 
topograpkiscker  Betiehung  (Wiesbaden,  1870);  Kranz,  Wiesbaden 
und  setne  Tkermen  (LetpziK.  1884):  Pfeiffer.  Wiesbaden  als  Kurort 
(5th  ed.,  \^e8baden.  1899):  and  Heyl,  Wiesbaden  und  seine  Umge- 
bungen  (a7th  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1908). 

WIG  (sTiort  for  "  periwig,"  an  alternative  form  of  "  peruke," 
Fr.  perruquc;  cf.  Span,  pduca;  conjecturally  derived  from 
Lat.  pilus),  an  artificial  head  of  hair,  worn  as  a  personal  adorn- 
ment, disguise  or  symbol  of  office.  The  custom  of  wearing  wigs 
is  of  great  antiquity.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  curious  head- 
covering  of  a  prehistoric  ivory  carving  of  a  female  head  found 
by  M.  Piette  in  the  cave  of  Brassempouy  in  the  Landes  represents 
a  wig  (see  Ray  Lankester,  Scienu  Jrom  an  Easy  Chair ,  fig.  7) 
the  fashion  is  certainly  some  100,000  years  old.  In  historic 
times,  wigs  were  worn  among  the  Egyptians  as  a  royal  and 
official  head-dress,  and  specimens  of  these  have  been  recovered 
from  mummies.  In  Greece  they  were  used  by  both  men  and 
women,  the  most  common  name  being  rrivixii  or  ^cWuny,  some- 
times rpoKbfuov  or  k6iuu  vp6a6€T0i.  A  reference  in  Xenophon 
(Cyr.  i.  3.  3)  to  the  false  hair  worn  by  Cyrus's  grandfather 
"  as  is  customary  among  the  Medes,"  and  also  a  story  in  Aristotle 
(Oecon.  4.  14),  would  suggest  that  wigs  were  introduced  from 
Persia,  and  were  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  Another  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  Athenacus  (xli.  523),  who  says  that  the  lapygian 
immigrants  into  Italy  from  Crete  were  the  first  to  wear  rpathiua 
mpiBtTd,  and  the  elaborately  frizzled  hair  worn  by  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  frescoes  found  at  Cnossus  makes  it  probable  that 
the  wearing  of  artificial  hair  was  known  to  the  Cretans.  Lucian, 
in  the  2nd  century,  mentions  wigs  of  both  men  and  women  as 
a  matter  of  course  (Alex.  59,  Dial.  mer.  xi).  The  theatrical  wig 
was  also  in  use  in  Greece,  the  various  comic  and  tragic  masks 
having  hair  suited  to  the  character  represented.  A.  £.  Haigh 
(Attic  Theatre f  pp.  221,  239)  refers  to  the  black  hair  and  beard 
of  the  t}Tant,  the  fair  curls  of  tbe  youthful  hero,  and  the  red 
hair  characteristic  of  the  dishonest  slave  of  comedy.  These 
conventions  appear  to  have  been  handed  on  to  the  Roman 
theatre. 

At  Rome  wigs  came  into  use  certainly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire.  They  were  also  known  to  the  Carthaginians;  Polybius 
(iii.  78)  says  that  Hannibal  used  wigs  as  a  means  of  disguise. 
The  fashionable  ladies  of  Rome  were  much  addicted  to  false  hair, 
and  we  learn  from  Ovid,  AmoreSj  i.  14.  45)  and  Martial  (v.  68) 
that  the  golden  hair  imported  from  Germany  was  most  favoured. 
Juvenal  (vi.  120)  shows  us  Messalina  assuming  a  yellow  wig  for 
her  visits  to  places  of  ill-fame,  and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage 
says  that  the  yellow  wig  was  characteristic  of  courtesans. 
The  chief  names  for  wigs  were  galeruSf  galcrictdum,  corymbtum, 
capillamentumt  caliendruntf  or  even  comae  empiae^  &c.  Galerus 
meant  in  the  first  place  a  skull-cap,  or  coif,  fastening  under  the 
chin,  and  made  of  hide  or  fur,  worn  by  peasants,  athletes  and 
flamines.    The  first  men's  wigs  then  would  have  been  tight  fur 


caps  simulating  hair,  which  would  naturally  suggest  «igi  of 
false  hair.  Otho  wore  a  wig  (Suetonius,  Otko  §  12),  vbidi  canld 
not  be  distinguished  from  real  hair,  while  Nero  (Dio  Caas.  IxL  q) 
wore  a  wig  as  a  disguise,  and  Ueliogabalus  also  wore  one  at  times 
(ibid,  Izziz.  13).  Women  continued  to  have  wigs  of  difiertm 
coloiurs  as  part  of  their  ordinary  wardrobe,  and  Faustina,  «ife 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have  had  several  hundred  Aa 
amtising  devdopment  of  this  is  occasionally  found  iaportnii 
busts,  e.g.  that  of  Plautilla  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  hair  is 
made  movable,  so  that  by  changing  the  wig  of  the  statue  (ran 
time  to  time  it  should  never  be  out  of  fashion. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  violently  attacked  the  custom  of 
wearing  wigs,  Tcrtullian  (De  cultu  Jem.  C.  7)  being  particulazly 
eloquent  against  them,  but  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  stanpiisf 
out  the  custom  was  proved  by  the  finding  of  an  .auburn  wig  is 
the  grave  of  a  Christian  woman  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Cyriaos. 
In  672  a  synod  of  Constantinople  forbade  the  wcairing  of  arttfkial 
hair,    t 

Artificial  hair  has  presumably  always  been  worn  by  wooa 
when  the  fashion  required  abundant  locks.  Thus,  with  tbe 
development  of  elaborate  coiffures  in  the  i6th  ccntuiy,  tbe 
wearing  of  false  hair  became  prevalent  among  ladies  in  Eurofie; 
QvLttn  EUzabcth  had  eighty  attires  of  false  hair,  and  Mary  qeeen 
of  Scots  was  also  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  attires  of  hair  site 
wore.  The  periwig  of  the  x6th  century,  however,  merdy  soft- 
lated  real  hair,  either  as  an  adornment  or  to  supply  ibe  defects 
of  nature.  It  was  not  till  the  X7th  century  that  the  peruke  vis 
worn  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  costume.  The  fashion  started  ia 
France.  In  1620  the  abb6  La  Riviere  appeared  at  tbe  cooil  <rf 
Louis  XIII.  in  a  periwig  made  to  simulate  long  lair  hair,  sad 
four  years  later  the  king  himself,  prematurely  bald,  also  adopted 
one  and  thus  set  the  fashion.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  proud  of  bis 
abundant  hair,  did  not  wear  a  wig  tiU  after  1670.  Meanwtsik. 
his  courtiers  had  continued  to  wear  wigs  in  imitation  of  the  ro)il 
hair,  and  from  Versailles  the  fashion  ^rcad  through  Europe. 
In  Enghmd  it  came  in  with  the  Restoration;  for  thooi^  tbe 
prince  of  Wales  (Charles  I.),  while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spaia, 
had  "  shadowed  himself  the  most  he  could  under  a  buriy  pemqrx. 
which  none  in  former  days  but  bald-headed  peqple  used,"  be 
had  dropped  the  fashion  on  returning  to  Eng^d,  and  be  and  bis 
Cavaliers  were  distinguished  from  the  "  Roundheads  "  ody  b> 
wearing  their  own  flowing  locks.  Under  Charles  11.  the  weariri 
of  the  peruke  became  general.  Pepys  records  that  he  parted 
with  his  own  hair  and  "  paid  £3  for  a  periwigg  ";*  and  00  foiaf 
to  church  in  one  he  says  "  it  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  vts 
afraid  it  would."  It  was  under  (^een  Anne,  however,  that  tbe 
wig  attained  its  maximum  development,  covering  the  back  aad 
shoulders  and  floating  down  over  the  chest.  So  far,  indeed, 
whatever  the  exaggeration  of  its  proportions,  the  wig  had  ben 
a  "  counterfeit  hair  "  intended  to  produce  the  illusion  of  abandac! 
natural  locks.  But,  to  quote  the  inimitable  author  of  Pixz- 
cosmosi  ''as  the  perukes  became  more  common,  their  shape 
and  forms  altered.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  clerical,  tbe  pfaysicsl. 
and  the  huge  tie  peruke  for  the  man  of  law,  the  bripdkr  <* 
major  for  the  army  and  navy;  as  also  the  tremendous  fox  etf. 
or  cluster  of  temple  curls,  with  a  pig-taO  behind.  The  mcrdoni. 
the  man  .of  business  and  of  letters,  were  distinguisbed  by  tHr 
grave  full  bottom,  or  more  moderate  tie,  neaUy  cuikd;  tbe 
tradesman  by  the  long  bob,  or  luitty  scratch;  the  cooo^r; 
gentlenian  by  the  natural  fly  and  hunting  peruke.  All  cooditiai^ 
of  men  were  distinguished  by  the  cut  of  the  wig,  aad  none  bk»t 
so  than  the  coachman,  who  wore  his,  as  there  does  some  to  tb^ 
day,  in  imitation  of  the  curled  hair  of  a  water-dog."' 

>  This  was  cheap.  The  author  of  Plecacosmos  sa>*s  that  "  «Vi 
they  first  were  wore,  the  price  was  usually  one  hundred  ftfiocss  '. 
and  the  artide  in  DideroC^s  Encydopidie  says  that  it  MMBctinrs  e«>: 
as  much  as  1000  icns. 

*  Phcacosmos,  p.  303.  The  writer  ffoes  on  to  describe  tbe  Casb*op< 
on  the  stage.  "  So  late  as  King  William's  reign,  in  one  of  R0*t  * 
pieces,  iMdy  Jane  Grey,  the  I.ord  Guildford  Dudley  is  dmacd  in  aO 
the  modem  fashion  of  laced  coat,  cravat,  hish  penifce.  Ac..  «hilr  tk 
heroine  is  sim^dy  drest,  her  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  hai^iaa  ^rr- 
lessly  on  her  shoulders. . . .  Nearer  our  time,  in  the  tngody  ol  CsS^ 
Mr  Booth  ia  dresaed  a-la-modet  with  the  huge  perakc.. . .  Mr  (S^ 
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This  differentlatloii  of  wigs  ftccoiding  to  class  and  profession 
explains  why,  when  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  general 
fashion  of  wearing  wigft  beg&n  to  wane  and  die  out,  the  practice 
held  its  own  among  professional  men.  It  was  by  slow  degrees 
that  doctors,  soldiers  and  dergjrmen  gave  up  the  custom.  In 
the  Church  it  survived  longest  among  the  bishops,  the  wig 
ultimately  becoming  a  sort  of  ensign  of  the  episcopal  dignity. 
Wigs  were  first  discarded  by  the  bishops,  by  permission  of  the 
king,  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  William  IV.,  the  weather  being 
hot;  and  Greville  comments  on  the  odd  appearance  of  the  pre- 
lates with  their  cropped  poUs.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alone  of  the  prelates, 
still  wore  a  wig.  Wigs  are  now  worn  as  part  of  official  costume 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  their  use 
being  confiacd,  except  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  clerks  of  parliament,  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  (see  Robes).  Wigs  of  course 
continue  to  be  worn  by  many  to  make  up  for  natural  deficiencies; 
and  on  the  stage  the  wig  is,  as  in  all  times,  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Many  of  the  modem  stage  wigs  are  made  of  jute, 
a  fibre  which  lends  itself  to  marvellously  perfect  imitations  of 
human  hair. 

See  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England,  2  vols.,  ed.  Dillon  (1885) : 
C.  F.  Nicolai,  Vher  den  Gebranch  der  falschen  Haare  und  PerrUcken 
(1801);  the  articles  "  Coma  "  and  "  Galerus  "  in  Darembenf  and. 
Sagiio's  Dictumnaire  des  antiffuitis.  There  is  an  admirable  article  on 
wigs  and  wig-making  in  Diderot's  Encyclopidie  (1765),  t.  xii.,  s.v. 
"  PcfTuque.  James  Stewart's  Plocacotmos,  or  the  Whole  Art  of 
Hairdressing  (London,  1782)  also  contains  rich  material. 

WIGAN»  a  market  town,  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  194  m..N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  served 
also  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  the  Great  Central  rail- 
ways. Pop.  (1891)  55,0x3,  (1901)  60,764.  It  lies  on  the  small 
river  Dou^as,  which  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble.  There 
is  connexion  by  canal  Irith  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.  The  older 
portions  of  the  town  occupy  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the 
modem  additions  being  chiefly  on  the  south  bank.  The  church 
of  All  Saints,  late  Perpendicular,  consisting  of  chancel  with 
aisles  and  two  chapelSjo-was  restored  in  1630  and  in  modem 
times.  There  are  numerous  modem  churches  and  chapels. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Royal  Albert  Edward 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  the  public  hall,  the  borough  courts 
and  offices,  the  arcade,  the  market  hall,  the  free  public  library 
and  the  county  courts  and  oflSces  (1888).  Tlie  educational 
institutions  include  the  free  grammar  school  (founded  by  James 
Leigh  in  1619  and  rebuilt  in  1876),  the  Wigan  and  District 
Mining  and  Technical  College  (built  by  public  subscription  and 
(^)cned  in  1903)  and  the  mechanics'  institution,  also  the  convent 
of  Notre  Dame  (1854),  with  a  college  for  pupil  teachers  and  a 
high  school  for  girls,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  schools.  A 
public  park  of  27  acres  was  opened  in  1878.  The  town  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  its  coal  mines,  which  employ  a  large 
pr(HX»rtion  of  the  inhabitants  and  supply  the  factory  furnaces. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics;  the  town  also 
possesses  iron  forges,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  oQ.  and  grease 
works,  railway  waggon  factories,  and  bolt, screw  and  nail  works. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member  since  1885, 
is  coextensive  with  the  mimicipal  borough,  and  falls  mainly 
within  the  Ince  division  of  the  county.  The  county  borough  was 
created  in  1888.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  xo 
aldermen  and  30  councillors.  Area  5083  acres,  including  the 
former  urban  district  of  Pemberton  (pop.  21,664  in  1901),  which 
was  included  with  Wigan  in  X904. 

acted  almost  all  his  young  characters,  as  Hamlet.  Horatio,  Pierre, 
&c.  in  a  full-dress  suit  and  large  peruke.  But  Mr  Garrick's  genius 
. . .  fir«t  attacked  the  mode  of  dress,  and  no  part  more  than  that  of 
the  head  of  hair.  The  consequence  of  this  was.  that  a  capital  player's 
wardrobe  "  [came  to  include!  "  what  they  call  natural  heads  of  hair; 
iliere  ts  the  comedy  head  of  hair  and  the  tragedy  ditto;  the  silver 
locks,  and  the  common  gray;  the  carotty  poll,  and  the  yellow 
caxon :  the  savage  black,  and  the  Italian  brown  and  Shylock's  and 
Falstaff's  very  different  heads  of  hair;  . . .  with  the  Spanish  fly, 
the  foxes  tail.  Ac.  &c."  He  adds  that  the  tendency  Is  to  replace  those 
by  **  the  hair,  without  powder,  simply  curled." 


Roman  remains  have  been  foimd,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
town  covers  the  site  of  a  Roman  post  or  fort,  Cocclum.  Wigan, 
otherwise  Wygan  and  Wigham,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  but  three  of  the  townships,  UphoUand,  Dalton  and  Orr^ 
are  named.  After  the  Conquest  Wigan  was  part  of  the  barony 
of  Newton,  and  the  church  was  endowed  with  a  carucate  of  land, 
the  origin  of  the  manor.  Some  tin^e  before  Henry  III.'s  reign 
the  baron  of  Newton  granted  to  the  rector  of  Wigan  the  manorial 
privileges.  In  1246  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  famous 
John  Mansel,  parson  of  the  church,  by  which  Wigan  was  con- 
stituted a  free  borough  and  the  burgesses  permitted  to  have  a 
Gild  Merchant.  In  1249  John  Mansel  granted  by  charter  to  the 
burgesses  that  each  should  have^five  roods  of  land  to  his  burgage 
as  freehold  on  payment  of  lad.  each.  Confirmations  and  exten- 
sions of  Henry  III.'s  charter  were  granted  by  Edward  II.  (1314), 
Edward  III.  (1349).  Richard  II.  (1378),  Henry  IV.  (X400), 
Henry  V.  (i4i3)>  Charles II.  (1663),  James  II.  (1685)  and  William 
IV.  (1832  and  1836).  In  1258  Henry  III.  granted  by  charter 
to  John  Mansel  a  weekly  market  on  Monday  and  two  fairs,  each 
of  three  days,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day  and  on  the 
eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  October  28th.  Edward  U.  granted  a 
three  days'  fair  from  the  eve  of  St  Wilfrid  instead  of  the  AU 
Saints'  fair,  but  in  1329  Edward  III.  by  charter  altered  the 
fair  again  to  its  original  date.  Charles  II.'s  charter  granted, 
and  James  II.'s  confirmed,  a  three  days'  fair  beginmng  on  the 
x6th  of  July.  Pottery  and  bell-founding  were  formerly  import- 
ant trades  here,  and  the  manufactiure  of  woollens,  especially  of 
blankets,  was  carried  on  in  the  x8th  centuxy.  The  cotton  trade 
developed  rapidly  after  the  introduction  of  the  cylindrical 
carding  machine,  which  was  set  up  here  two  years  before  Peel 
used  it  at  Bolton.  During  the  Civil  War  the  town,  from  its 
vididty  to  Lathom  House  and  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby, 
adhered  staunchly  to  the  king.  On  the  ist  of  April  1643  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Sir  John  Seaton  captured  Wigan  after 
severe  fighting.  In  the  following  month  Lord  Derby  regained 
it  for  the  Royalists,  but  Colonel  Ashton  soon  retook  it  and 
demolished  the  works.  In  1651  Lord  Derby  landed  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  marched  through  Preston  to  Wigan  on  the  way 
to  join  Charles  II.  At  Wigan  Lane  on  the  25th  of  August  a 
fierce  battle  took  place  between  the  Royalist  forces  under  Lord 
Derby  and  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley  and  the  Parliamentarians  imder 
Colonel  LUbttrae,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  defeated,  Tyldesley 
was  kUled  and  Lord  Derby  wounded.  Dtuing  the  rebellion  Of 
X745  Prince  Charles  Edward  spent  one  night  (December  xoth) 
here  on  his  return  march.  In  1295  Wigan  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  and  again  in  1307;  the  right  then  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1547,  but  from  that  time  till  1885,  except  during 
the  Commonwealth,  the  borough  returned  two  members,  and 
since  1885  one  member.  The  diurch  of  All  Saints  is  of  Saxon 
ori{pn,  and  was  existing  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time.  The 
list  of  rectors  is  complete  from  X199. 

WIGEON,  or  Widgeon  (Fr.  Vigeon.  from  the  Lat.  Vipio),^ 

also  caUed  locally  "  Whewer  "  and  "  Whew  "  (names  imiutive 

of  the  whistling  call-note,  of  the  male),  the  Anas  penehpe  of 

Linnaeus  and  Mareca  penehpe  of  modem  ornithologists,  one  of 

the  most  abundant  species  of  ducks  throughout  the  greater  part 

of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  reaching  northern  .Africa  and  India 

in  winter.    A  good  many  pairs  breed  in  the  north  of  Scotland; 

but  the  nurseries  of  the  vast  numbers  which  resort  in  autumn  to 

the  waters  of  temperate  Europe  are  in  Lapland  or  farther  to  the 

eastward.   Comparatively  few  breed  in  Iceland. 

Intermediate  in  stzc  between  the  teal  and  the  mallard,  and  leas 
showy  in  plumage  than  either,  the  drake  wigeon  is  a  beautiful  bird, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  bill  blue,  his  forehead  cream-colour, 
his  head  and  neck  chestnut,*  replaced  by  greyish-pink  below  and 
above  by  lavender-grey,  which  last,  produced  by  the  transverse 
undulations  of  fine  black  and  white  lines^  extends  over  the  back  and 
upper  surface  of  the  wings,  except  some. of  the  coverts,  which  are 

*  So  Pigeon  {q.v.)  from  Pipio.  Other  French  names,  more  or  less 
local,  are,  according  to  Rolland,  Vignon^  Vingeon,  Wagne,  Woinge, 
Wignet,  Wuiot,  Vioux  and  Digeon.  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
small  teasing  flics,  generally  called  midges,  are  known  as  "  wieeons." 

*  Hence  come  tte  additional  local  names  "  bald-pate  "  and  "  red- 
head." 
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Antrics  und  the  West  Indian  i^sndt  as  far  u  Tdnidad,  whi^y 
rcMmbla  its  Old-World  mngener  in  habits  ud  mucb  in  appeu- 
uice.  But  ia  it  the  chestnut  of  the  head  ia  leplaeed  by  a  dasa 
■peckling  of  biack  and  bufl,  the  white  wing-coverts  sje  wanting, 
>nd  nearly  al!  the  pLuma^  is  subdued  in  tone.  The  other  speciesi 
U.  tibUaUix,  inhabits  the  southern  portion  of  South  Ameiica  and 
iu  iilaods,  fiDiD  Chile  on  the  west  to  the  Falklanda  on  the  east, 
uid  is  easily  recognited  by  its  neatly  white  head,  nape  glossy 
with  purple  and  green,  and  other  diSeraicai  obile  the  plumage 
bardly  differs  seiually  at  all.  (A.N.} 

WiaeiH.   KATE  DODOLU  (iRjT-       ),  Ameiican  novellU, 
dloghlet  of  Robert  N.  Smith,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 


in  the  i8 
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at  Abbott  Academyi  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  lemoved  in 
i8]G  to  Los  Angeles,  CaUComia.  She  taught  in  Santa  Barbara 
College  (i8;v-i8r8),  established  in  San  Francisco  the  first  free 
kitlder^tlens  for  poor  children  on  the  western  coast  (iH7fl),  and, 
with  the  help  of  her  sister.  Miss  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  and  of 
Urs  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  organized  Che  California  Kindergarten 
Training  School  (iSSo).  She  married,  in  iSSo,  Samuel  Bradley 
WiggiooESanPrandsco,  whodiediniSSg.  In  iSgs  she  married 
George  Christopher  fliggs,  but  continued  to  write  under  the 
name  of  Wiggin.  Her  hiterest  in  children's  education  nas  shown 
in  numerous  books,  some  written  Id  collaboration  with  her  sister, 
in  both  proae  and  verse.  But  her  literary  reputation  rcsta 
ratlier  on  her  works  of  proae  fiction,  which  show  a  real  gift  for 

known  ol  these  are:  rib  £irdi'Citruf«aiCrin{(iSS8];i'e«b^i 
Eti^iii  Eiperiiiua  (1893):  Harm  Lisa  [1896];  PtmUpi't 
Prtpal  (1898),  being  Fendope'i  experiences  in  Scotland; 
i>m&f«'l  Iriii  EiftrioKci  (iQoi);  Tlu  Diary  tf  a  C«ai-Cirl 
liQoiJi  and  Rclncai  0/  Suntiybrock  Farm  (i«0]). 

WIGOLESWORTH,  MICHAEL  (i63i-i;o5),  American  deigy- 
man  and  poet,  was  bom  in  England,  probably  in  Yorlcshiie,  on 
the  iBth  of  October  i6jr.  His  father,  Edward  {d.  11S5]),  peisc< 
cutcd  for  his  Puritan  faith,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  New 
En^and  in  1638  and  settled  in  New  Haven.  Michael  studied 
for  a  time  at  a  school  kept  by  Eiekid  CheevcTi  and  in  1651 
graduated  at  Hatviid,  irfaere  he  was  a  tutor  (and  a  Fellow) 
ia  i6si-t6s*.  Having  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  be 
preadwd  at  Charlestown  in  1(53-1654,  and  was  pastor  at 
Maiden  from  1656  untD  his  death,  though  for  twenty  years  or 
more  bodily  [nfirmities  prevented  Ins  regular  attendance  upon  his 
duties— Cotton  Mather  described  him  as  "  a  little  feeble  shadow 
of  a  man."  During  this  interval  he  studied  medicine  and  began 
a  successful  pnctice.  He  was  again  a  FeOow  of  Harvard  in 
1697-1705.  He  died  at  Maiden  on  the  loth  of  June  170J. 
Wig^esworth  is  best  known  as  the  authnr  of  Tti  DaytfDMmi 
tr  a  PttUtai  Daaipliaii  >/  Uit  Great  and  Last  JuJtmtut  (1661). 
At  least  two  Engtish  and  eight  American  editions  have  appeared, 
notable  among  Ihtm  being  that  of  1867  (New  York),  edited  by 
ind  induding  other  poems  of  Wig^enroctb,  a 
a  aotobtDgrapby,  For  a  century  this  realistic 
ana  temoie  eipresson  of  the  prevailing  Calvinisiic  theokigy  wik 
by  far  the  most  popular  work  written  in  America.  His  other 
poems  indude  ChTi  Cmlrmriy  mrUi  New  Em^ii  (written  io 
iMi, "  in  tbe  time  of  the  (teat  dron^t,"  and  GiM  printed  in  the 
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PracttiiHti  ■/  On  UaaathaOlt  Hiilariecl  Sacielj  tor  17I1), 
and  Uiat tut tj Ike EaUr; tr Utdilatiam tamttrwHttlim Htcaatf, 
End  and  Ui^uliiai  tf  Afiioiau  tadt  Cafi  CkMrt»  (16691 
revised  in  1703). 

Bis  son,  SutTTiL  (16B9-176S),  also  a  deigymaa,  *ai  Ha 
author  of  Mveral  pme  works  and  of  one  poem  of  meat,  "  A 
Funeral  Song  "  (1709).  Another  son,  Edward  (169J-176JI, 
was  the  first  Hollisprofenoiof  Divinity  at  Barvard  (i7ii-i)«si, 
and  the  author  of  various  tbeologica]  mnfcs;  and  ■  graBdam, 
Edward  (r7ji-i704},  was  the  second  Hollis  piofesor  of  DiviBiiT 
(1765-1791),  In  which  position  be  was  succeeded  hj  Miduel 
Wig^wotlh's  great-giandaon.  Rev.  David  Tapp«n(i7S»-i'oi)- 

5ee  J.  W.  Deane.  Jfnuv  efSo.  Uickul  Wiegammk  (Bokb. 
1871). 
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i>|m.f[omE.I0W.andi]i&iimN.toS.(eittina).  Tlicar^ 
is  147  sq.  m.  The  south  coast  is  for  tbe  most  part  diS-bouBd 
and  grand,  and  there  is  much  quietly  beautiful  soesiay  bod 
inland  and  ahjng  the  northern  shores.  Although  east  winds  lit 
at  times  prevalent  in  winter  and  ipring,  and  summer  heats  may 
be  eicessive,  tbe  dimate,  eqiedilly  iu  certain  favnind  iintt, 
it  mild  and  heslthy.    As  a  result  numetous  watering-plaoi  ban 

A  range  of  high  chalk  downs  anncs  the  island  from  cut  to 
west,  terminating  leiwaid  in  the  Culver  diSa  and  the  diflt  nor 
Freshwater  respectivdy.  It  is  breached  eastward  liy  tbe  Vai 
iticam  fiowing  N.E.,  in  tbe  centre  by  tbe  Medina,  the  piiniiia] 
stream  in  the  island,  flowing  N.,and  by  another  Yar,  flowing  N., 
in  the  extreme  wesL  These  down*  retch  a  hd^t  otb-  too  fL 
west  of  the  Medina,  but  east  of  it  do  not  greatly  emni  400  ft. 
The  sbpe  northward  is  gradual  The  north-west  and  BaRb-cui 
coasts,  overlooking  the  Solent  and  Spiihead  respeciiidy,  ne 
iharply,  but  hardly  ever  assume  tbe  dJS  form;  ihcy  an  baui- 
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and  Woolton  Creek  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Dortb-east.     The  streams  mentioned 
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Yar,  indeed,  so  doie  to  it  that  the  high  haJ 
west  of  the  stream  is  nearly  luMitated.  Asecond  tanfettf  dims 
in  the  extreme  south,  between  St  Catherine's  Point  and  Daa■c(r^ 
reaches  the  greatest  devailon  in  the  island,  exceeding  600  fL 
in  St  Catherine's  Hill.  Bdow  these  heights  on  tbe  icamd  ok 
occurs  the  remarkable  tract  known  as  tbe  Undeidi9,  a  kind  if 
terrace  formed  by  the  collapse  •o!  rock*  overlying  soft  slnta 
(sand  and  day)  which  have  been  undemincd^  The  opfitf  difii 

markably  mild,  and  tnany  ddicaie  plants  flourish  loxuriantl/. 


Tbls  p 


pulmonary  complain  tj 
the  action  of  small  streams  on  the  toft  nxks'has  hoUowed  eai 
steep  gullies  or  mvinet,  known  as  chine*.  Many  of  these,  IboagI 
small,  are  of  great  beauty^  the  moat  famous  are  ^KB^mw  toi 
Blackgang  chines.  The  western  peninsula  shows  frlblf  the 
finest  dcvdopmcnt  of  sea-difis.   Off  the  westenuaeM  prrmrnVrj 

known  as  the  Needles,  expcaed  to  the  full  tmngih  of  the  souk- 
westerly  gales  driving  up  the  Cbanod.  Duting  a  •torn  in  i;M 
afourih  spire  was imdenntned  and  fcU. 

Ctottty.—Thc  ge^ogy  o£  the  islaiid  poaiestca  laarnF  fwtttsrf 

inrrrf:tt.    Ict  form  hat  oeen  dctemined  by  the  Bap*  voaecbail 

>hich  hat  thrown  up  the  Chalk  with  a  high  aanhwaid  dip.  ■ 


narrow  ridge  nmiitiH  frpa  the 
Osring  to  a  Unh  hi  lEe  fold  the  ■ 
rishroakc.  On  the  nenh  fide  gf 


ward  to  Culver  CUffa    -_, 
•oiDcwhat  aouth  of  Carishr., 

Ctialk  dipi  bcneaih  the  Tettianei «  ue  tunpscwe  ntu.  1 
dialely  nonh  of  the  Chalk  the  Lower  Eoonc.  Radiai  bo) 
LondoD  Clay  form  a  nacrnw  puallel  strip.  foDowid  byaBHte 
of  Upper  EoceK.  Biockleihani  and  Banhol  bidi.  The  Rw 
northern  poRion  of  Ike  lilt  ud  It  occupied  by  Bnvia-nariitOic 
Kratt.  induding  the  Headon,  Oibornc,  Benbridgt  ted  Haa 
bads.  ThevarioutTertiatylaniuI»ataraeihib<udt1oa|il*i 
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my  alio  be  studied  to  fmt  advastafle  in  White  CUff  and 
Alum  Baya.  In  Alum  Bay  the  vertical  dispontion  td  the  strata  is 
well  shown,  and  the  highly-coloofcd  Bagshot  sands  and  clays  form  a 
conspicuous  feature.  From  the  eaoellent  coast  sections  many  fossils 
may  be  obtained.   South  of  the  Chalk  ridge  that  rock  has  been  com- 

getely  removed  by  denudation  so  as  to  expose  the  underlying  Upper 
rcensand,  which  has  slipped  in  many  places  over  the  underlying 
Gault  (locally  called  "  blue  slipper  ").  forming  picturesque  landilips. 
The  Lower  Greenaand  formation  may  best  be  studied  in  the  cuflF 
section  from  Atherfield  Point  to  Rocfcen  End,  and  in  the  chines  of 
Shanklin  and  Blackgang.  Beneath  the  Greensand  the  Weslden  » 
exposed  in  the  section  from  Brook  to  Atherfield,  and  also,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  in  Sandown  Bay.  The  Wealden  strata  have  yielded 
abundant  fossil  remains  of  extinct  reptiles  iljpiaHodon),  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brook  and  Cowleaae  Chines;  and  at  Brook 
Point  an  cxtenxive  fossil  forest  exists  being  the  remains  of  a  great 
raft  of  timber  6oated  down  and  deposited  m  estuarine  mud  at  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river.  At  Brook  also  the  chaxacteristic  Wedden 
mollnsk,  Um$o  soUnms,  occurs  abundantly. 

TcwHS,  &c.— Newport  at  the  head  of  the  Medina  estuary  Is  the 
chief  town;  Cowes  At  the  mouth  the  chief  port.  The  principal 
resorts  of  visitors  are  Cowes  (theheadquarters  of  the  Ro)^  Yacht 
Squadron);  Ryde  on  the  north-east  coast;  Sandown,  Shanklin 
axul  Ventnor  on  the  south-east;  Freshwater  Gate  on  the  south- 
west, and  Yarmouth  on  the  Solent.  Others  are  Totland  Bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  GurAard  near  Cowes,  and  Seaview 
and  Bembridge  south  of  Ryde.  The  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  mainland  axe  between  Cowes  and  South- 
ampton, Ryde  and  Portsmouth,  and  Yarmouth  and  Lymington. 
Newport  is  the  chief  railway  centre,  lines  running  N.  to  Cowes, 
W.  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater,  S.  to  Ventnor,  with  a  branch 
to  Sandown,  and  £.  to  Ryde.  A  direct  line  connects  Ryde, 
Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor,  and  has  a  branch  to  St  Helen's 
and  Bembridge.  There  axe  few  Industries  in  the  island.  The 
land  is  chiefly  agricultural,  a  large  proportion  being  devoted  to 
sheep-grazing.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  south  coast— lobsters,  crabs  and  prawns  being  plentiful. 
Oyster  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in  the  Medina,  in  Brading 
Harbour  and  in  the  Newtown  river.  At  Cowes  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on,  and  timber  is  grown  for  the  British  navy  in  a  part 
of  the  andent  forest  of  Parkhurst,  between  the  Medhia  and  the 
Solent.  The  general  trade  of  the  ishmd  centres  at  Newport, 
but  in  the  coast  towns  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  in  providing  for  viattois.  The  ishmd  shares  in  the 
defences  of  the  Solent,  Spithead  and  Portsmouth;  there  are 
batteries  St  Puckpool  near  Ryde,  and  on. the  eastern  fordand, 
and  along  the  west  coast  between  the  Needles  and  Yarmouth. 
Strong  asaodalions  connect  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  British 
royal  family.  Osborne  -House,  near  Cowes,  was  a  residence  and 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  presented  to 
the  nation  by  King  Edward  in  1903  (see  Cowes).  Princess 
Beatrice  succeeded  her  husband  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  as 
honorary  governor  of  the  island  in  1896.  The  island  is  divided 
into  two  liberties.  East  and  West  Medina,  excluding  the  boroughs 
of  Newport  and  Ryde;  and  it  forms  one  petty  and  special 
sessional  division  of  the  county..  The  urban  districts  are  0>wes, 
East  Cowes,  St  Helen's,  Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor.  Until 
1885  there  was  one  member  of  parliament  for  the  island  and  one 
for  the  boroui^  of  Newp(»t;  now,  however,  there  is  only  one 
member  for  the  wht^  island.  Episcopally  the  island  has  for 
many  centuries  bekmgedto  the  see  of  Winchester.  Pop.  (1891) 
78.672;  (1901)  8mi9* 

HisUry. — ^Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  following  its  conquest  by  Ves- 
pasian in  A.a  43  are  the  villas  at  Brading  and  Carisbrooke,  the 
cemetery  at  Newport,  and  remains  of  foundstions  at  Combly 
Farm,  Gurnet,  and  between  Brixton  and  Calboume.  Of  the 
settlement  of  the  island  by  the  Jutes  no  authentic  details  are 
pteserved,  but  in  66x  it  was  annexed  by  Wulfhere  to  Wesaex  and 
subsequently  bestowed  on  his  vassal,  the  king  of  Sussex.  In 
998  it  was  tlw  headquarters  of  the  Danes,  who  levied  their  supplies 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

From  the  X4th  to  the  i6th  century  the  island  was  continuously 
under  fear  of  invasion  by  the  French,  who  in  1377  burnt  Yar- 
mouth and  FranchevOle  (the  ktter  being  subsequently  rebuilt 


and  known  as  Newtown),  and  so  devastated  Newport  that  it  ky 
uninhabited  for  two  years.  In  1419,  on  a  French  force  landing 
in  the  island  and  demanding  tribute  in  the  name  of  King  Richard 
and  (^ueen  Isabella,  the  islanders  replied  that  the  king  was  dead 
and  the  queen  sent  home  to  her  parents  without  any  such 
condition  of  tribute,  *'  but  if  the  Frendxmen's  minde  were  to 
fight,  they  willed  them  to  come  up,  and  no  man  should  let  them 
for  the  space  of  five  hours,  to  refresh  themselves,  but  mhea  that 
time  was  expired  they  should  have  batUyle  given  to  them  "; 
a  proposition  prudently  declined  by  the  Frenchmen,  who  returned 
to  their  ships  and  sailed  home  again.  A  more  formidable  raid 
was  attempted  in  154$  when  a  Frendi  fleet  of  150  huge  ships, 
35  galleys,  and  50  smaller  vessels  drew  up  off  Brading  Harbour, 
and  in  spite  of  the  brave  defence  of  the  islanders  wrou^t  mudi 
serious  destruction.  Wolverton  near  Brading  having  lain  a 
ruined  site  ever  smce.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  last  French  inva- 
sion, an  organised  system  of  defence  was  planned  for  the  island, 
and  forts  were  constructed  at  Cowes,  Sandown,  Freshwater 
and  Yarmouth.  During  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  the 
island  was  almost  unanimous  in  support  of  the  parliament,  and 
Carisbrooke  Castle  was  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  from  1647  to  1648, 
and  in  1650  ol  his  two  children,  the  princess  Elisabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  former  dying  there  from  the  effects  of 
a  chill  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  captivity. 

The  lordship  of  the  island  was  grsnted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  William  Fits-Osbem,  but  escheated  to  the  crown  by 
the  treason  of  Roger,  son  oi  William,  snd  was  bestowed  by 
Henry  I.  on  Bsldwin  de  Redvers,  whose  descendant  Isabella  de 
Fortibus  sold  it  to  Edward  L  ih  1293  for  6000  marks.  Hence- 
forth the  island  wss  governed  by  wardens  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  styled  captains,  a 
title  revived  in  1889  m  the  perron  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
The  ancient  place  of  assembly  for  the  freemen  of  the  island  was 
at  Shide  Bridge  nesr  Newport,  and  at  Newport  ^so  was  held 
the  Knighten  Court,  In  which  cases  of  small  debt  and  trespasses 
were  judged  by  those  who  held  a  knight's  fee  or  part  of  a  kiUght's 
fee  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  feudal  tenants  hdd  their  lands 
for  the  service  of  escorting  their  lords  into  and  out  of  the  island, 
and  of  serving  forty  dsys  at  their  own  cost  in  defence  of  (Caris- 
brooke Castle.  In  the  Domesday  vSurvey  twenty-nine  mills  are 
mentioned,  and  salt-works  at  Boarhunt,  Bowoombt,  Watching- 
well  and  Whitfield.  Tlie  island  quarries  have  been  worked  from 
remote  times,  that  of  Quarr  supplying  material  for  Winchester 
cathedraL  Alum  was  collected  at  Parkhurst  Forest  in  1579. 
Alum  and  sand  for  glsws-msking  were  f ormeriy  obtained  at  Alum 
Bay.  In  1395  the  united  borou^  of  Yarmouth  nui  Newport 
made  an  isolated  return  of  two  members  to  parliament.  From 
1584  the  boroughs  of  Lymington,  Newport,  Newtown  and 
Yarmouth  returned  two  members  wh,  until  under  the  act  of 
1833  the  two  last  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act  of  1868 
Lymington  and  Newport  lost  one  member  each,  and  by  the  act 
of  1885  were  disfranchised* 

Aniiguiiies, — Early  antiquities  indude  British  ^t  villages 
near  Rowborough,  Celtic  tumuli  on  several  of  the  chalk  downs, 
and  the  so-called  Long  Stone  at  Mottiston,  a  lofty  sandstone 
monolith.  The  Roman  villa  near  Brading  contains  some  beauti- 
ful and  well-preserved  examples  of  tcaselated  pavements. 
Carisbrooke  Castle  is  a  beautiful  ruin  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
andent  British  stnm^told.  There  are  slight  remains  of  Quarr 
Abbey  near  Ryde,  founded  for  Benedictines  (afterwards  Cis- 
tercians) by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 3th 
century.  The  most  noteworthy  andent  churches  are  those  of 
Bonchurch  (Norman),  Brading  (transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English),  Shalfleet  (Norman  and  Decorated),  and  Carisbrooke, 
of  various  styles. 

See  Victona  OnuUy  History,  Hampshire;  Sir  R.  Worsley,  Tfu 
History  of  tho  IsU  of  Witki  (London.  1781):  Richard  Warner,  Tho 

—      "      -  -  -  Woodward. 

London, 
.    .  of  Wight 

(London,  1891). 

WIGTOWN,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  county  town  of  Wigtown- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1339.  It  is  situated  on  the  westcn 
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iawallil.    -Die  to 


nUidai 


■a  lull  Blinds  ai  ■  comn  of  tlui  tgnuc,  uid 
al  tlie  Dppostc  side  uc  two  aosta,  oat  of  i]jS  uid  the  atber 
commemgratinc  Waterloo.  Some  fishing  is  carried  oil  Id  the 
old  cfaurchyud  wen  buried  Margaret  MacLochlan,  a  widow  aged 
63,  and  Margaret  Wilsoa,  a  ^li  of  18,  two  covemmtin^  martyn 
wbo  were  tied  to  stakes  Id  the  sands  of  Wigtown  Bay  and  drowned 
by  (be  rising  watera  ( 1 68s),  to  whose  memory,  ai  well  ai  thai  of 
're  hanged  at  the  same  time  without  trial,  an 


id  by  an. 


Windy  HiU,  out^de  tl 


:  town.    Wigtown  w 


I  iSjS  01 


royU 


WianSHSHIBB  (sometiioe*  otlled  Win  GaUOww),  ■ 
souIb-wHtem  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Ayrshire,  E. 
by  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtown  Bay,  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Chanoel.     Including  the  amall 


It  the  he 


1  of  Luce  Bay 


of  311,609  acRs,  or  «37  iq.  m.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
estuary  of  (he  Cree  eipands  into  Wigtown  Bay,  between  wbicb 
and  Luce  Bay,  fanlier  west,  eitends  the  promoBtory  of  the 
Macheis.  terminating  in  Burrow  Head.  By  the  Indentatioa  of 
Luce  Bay  on  the  south  and  Loch  Ryu)  on  the  north  the  hanuner 
beaded  peninsula  of  the  Rinns  is  lomwd,  of  which  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Scotland,  is  the  southern 
and  Milleur  Point  the  northern  extremity.  The  more  or  less 
rugged  coast  has  many  small  inlets,  few  of  which,  owing  to 
hidden  rocks,  aHord  secure  landing-places.  Excepting  Loch 
Ryan,  a  fine  natural  harbour  of  which  Stranraer  is  tbe  port,  the 
harboura  are  not  available  lot  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  on 
account  either  o(  the  great  disiance  to  which  the  sea  reiires  or 
of  tfaeir  exposure  Co  frequent  fierce  gales.  Much  of  the  coun  y 
has  a  wild,  bleak  appearance,  the  higher  land  bon^  covered  wi  b 
heath  and  whins,  while  in  the  bwer  districts  there  are  long 

west  of  I4ewlon  Stewart,  is  a  tract  known  aa  the  Moon.  Only 
towards  the  Ayrshire  border  do  the  hiHs  reach  a  considerable 
altitude,  Benbrake  and  Craigairie  Fell  being  each  1000  ft.  in 
height.  The  chief  riven  are  the  Ctec,  fonning  (he  boundary 
ivith  Kitkcudbiighuhite  and  Sowing  past.  Newton  Slewut 
and  Carty  inio  Wigtown  Bay;  the  BlsdcQOch,  iuuing  from 
Loch  Mibcrry  and  falling  into  Wigiova  Bay  at  Wigtown  alter 
a  course  of  13  m.,  its  principal  affluents,  all  on  the  right,  being 
Black  Bum.  the  TarS  and  the  Maliie;  and  the  Luce,  formed 
by  the  junction  al  New  Luce  of  Mam  Water  and  Cnxs  Water  of 
Luce,  and  emptying  itself  into  Luce  Bay.  Most  of  the  numerous 
lochs  are  small,  several  bang  situated  in  private  parks,  as  al 
the  earl  of  Stair's  csute  of  Castle  Kennedy.  Among  the  larger 
lakes  are  Loch  Maberry  and  Loch  Domal,  both  partly  in  Ayrshire, 
and  Loch  Ochiltree  in  the  north  ol  the  shire.  Loch  Connell  in  the 
west,  Loch  Ronald  in  the  centre  and  the  group  of  Castle  Loch 
and  four  others  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum,  towards  the  south, 
and  Loch  Dowalton,  at  the  junction  of  Kirkinncr,  Sorbie  and 
Glassenon  parishes- 

Ceohgy- — A  line  drawn  In  a  norlhoslerlv  direction  from  the  coast 
about  3  m.  below  Ponpatricli,  paiaiM  lUglitly  nonh  at  the  head  ol 
Luce  Bay  by  Newlon  Stewart  10  the  CBimamore  ol  Fleet,  divide*  the 


«'^rbj 

■ "lat  pr 

ncidet  with  the  general  diree 


..  ..Jmy'°^o  . 

they  include  the  Glenloll  and  HarUell  grsupa  of  the  Moflal  diiirid* 
These  rocka  may  he  seen  eaposed  on  the  coast  south  ol  Portpatrick 


these  rocks  have  been  thrown.  A  series  of  shales,  Baga  and  grey 
wackes  of  Wcnlock  age  is  found  on  the  shore  between  BuiTaw  (iai 
■nd  Whithorn,    On  tlie  wot  side  of  Loch  Ryan  i>  a  narrow  belt  ol 


IK  in    be  herds  u  surpassed  m  ■ ' 

umbel  of  m1  h  catrlc  ia  only  esc 
I  Unark)  Avnh  re  la  the  favsi 
i  black  poltid  Galloways  ai     ' 


y  t^k  faced  on  the  hdl  fanDS,  and  la  oAsr  ti0^ 
/  0  her  long  won  led  tceeds.  The  Aodi  an  imA 
i  p(     The  sh  te  hat  ann^Mi* 


ce  yield  saimoo.    Shippinfls  mais., . 

out  also  from  Port  WiUiamrftxtpankk.  Wigiowa  an 

The  Glasgow  ft  South-Wtsten  raOwa" " 

Girvan,  aof  the  P  " 

Ntwion  Stewart  to  Pcetnattk- . 

Newton  Stewart  to  Wigtown  and  WUtbotL    There  ai 

Dnimore,  4  n.  N.  of  the  Mull,  and  repilar  cotBPunicatiM  bf  hsI 
steamer  between  Stranraer  and  Lame  m  Co.  Antrim,  lielaad- 

Pefulatitn  ani  ildnstnufriiliM. — In  1891  the  pcpadatiea 
amounted  to  36,061;  in  1901  to  31,68s  or  67  pcnoat  to  tke 
sq.  m,|  the  decrease  for  the  deoule  being  (he  third  highesi  H 
Scotland.  In  1901  (here  were  SS  persons  (peaking  CaciK  ui 
English.  The  prindpa]  lowni  are  Slnniaer  (pop.  *ojit; 
Newton  Stewart  {1598),  which,  however,  standing  on  both  bsuia 
of  the  Ciee,  extends  into  Kiikcudhrightahiit;  Wigtown  (ij™*! 
and  Whithorn  {1188).  Formeriy  Wigtown.  Straniaer  sad 
Whithorn  fonned  with  New  Galloway,  in  Kidcudbtigfauhiie, 
a  group  of  burghs  returning  one  member,  but  in  iSA$  tbe  6fft 
three  were  merged  in  Ihe-county,  which  returns  one  member  ia 
parliament  Wigtown,  the  county  town,  Stranraer  aul  UlK- 
hom  are  royal  burghs.  The  shire  forms  part  <d  (he  sherif don  sf 
Dumfries  and  Gallovay,  and  a  sberifi.substitute  xiis  at  H'igifeas 
and  Stranraer.  The  administrative  county  is  divided  bio  ih« 
Lower  district,  comprisiBf  the  shire  east  ol  the  parishes  o(  Ne«> 
Luce  and  Old  Luce,  and  the  Upper  district,  TTrmrr'"^  the 
ahite  west  of  and  including  these  parishes.  Tht  county  a  aad^ 
school.hoard  jurisdiction,  and  there  are  high  schools  in  Nevion 
Stewart  and  Stranraer.  Tbe  board-schools  in  ftULbn  ud 
Wigtown  have  secondary  departments,  and  several  of  the  icbeev 
ia  the  thirc  eun  fruiu  tor  hi^wr  cducatkin.    The  uM^ 
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council  expends  the  '*  residue  "  grant  in  providing  bursaries 
for  science  pupils,  and  in  subsidizing  agricultural  classes  at 
Kibnaniock  and  Edinburgh  Univbnity,  and  the  cookery  classes 
and  science  department  of  the  high  schoob. 

History  attd  Antiquities. — Galloway,  or  the  country  west  of  the 
Nith,  belonged  to  a  people  whom  Ptolemy  called  Novantae  and 
Agricola  subdued  in  a.o.  79.   They  were  Atecott  Picts,  and  are 
conjectured  to'  have  replaced  a  small,  dark-haired  aboriginal 
race,  akin  probably  to  the  Basques  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
They  held  this  south-western  comer  of  Scotland  for  centuries, 
protecting  themselves  from  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  by  a 
rampart,  called  the  DeH*s  Dyke,  which  has  been  traced  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Beoch  on  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Ryan 
to  a  spot  on  the  Nith  near  the  present  Thornhill,  a  distance  of 
50  m.    Evidences  of  the  Pictish  occupition  are  prevalent  in  the 
form  of  l]31  forts,  cairns,  standing  stones,  hut  drdes  and  crannogs 
or  lake  dwellings  (several  of  which  were  exposed  when  Dowalton 
Loch  near  Sorbie  and  Barhapide  Loch  near  Glenluce  were 
drained),  besides  canoes  and  flint,  atone  and  bronze  implements. 
The  Roxnans  possessed  a  small  camp  at  Riq>ain  near  Whithorn 
and  a  station  at  Rerigonium,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Innermcsaan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Ryan;  but  to  few 
lepains  exist  that  it  has  been  concluded  they  effected  no  per- 
manent settlement  in  West  Galloway.  Ninian,  the  first  Christian 
missionary  to  Scotland,  landed  at  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  396  to 
convert  the  natives.    His  efforts  were  temporarily  successful, 
but  soon  after  his  death  (432)  the  people  relapsed  into  paganism, 
excepting  a  faithful  remnant  who  continued  to  cany  on  Christian 
work.    A  monastery  was  built  at  Whithorn,  and,  though  the 
bishopric  founded  in  the  8th  century  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed,  it  was  established  again  in  the  lath,  when  the  priory 
erected  by  Fergus,  "  king  "  of  Galloway,  became  the  cathedr^ 
church  of  the  see  of  GaUoway  and  so  remained  till  the  Reforma- 
tion.   In  the  6th  century  the  people  accepted  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Northumbrian  kings  who  allowed  them  in  return  autonomy 
under  their  own  Pictish  chiefs.    On  the  decay  of  the  Saxon 
power  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  this  overlordship  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Atecotts  formed  an  alliance  with  the  North- 
men then  ravaging  the  Scottish  coasts.   Because  of  this  relation- 
ship the  other  Picts  styled  the  Atecotts,  by  way  of  reproach, 
Gallgaidhel,  or  stranger  Gaels,  whence  Is  derived  Galloway,  the 
name  of  their  territory.    With  the  aid  of  the  Norsemen  and  the 
men  of  Galloway  Kenneth  Macalpine  defeated  the  northern 
I^cts  at  Forteviot  and  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone 
in  844.    Henceforward  the  general  history  of  Wigtownshire  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.   A  few 
particular  points,  however,  must  be  noted.    Malcolm  MacHeth, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles,  headed 
about  1x50  a  Celtic  revolt  against  the  intrusion  of  Anglo-Norman 
lords,  but  was  routed  at  Causewayend  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Cree.     In  1x90  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway,  built  for  Cistercians 
from  Melrose  the  fine  abbey  of  Glenluce,  of  which  the  only 
remains  are  the  foundations  of  the  nave,  the  gable  of  the  south 
transept,  the  cloisters,  quadrangle  and  the  vaulted  chapter-house. 
In  the  dbordcred  state  of  the  realm  during  David  II.'s  reign  east 
Galloway  had  been  surrendered  to  Edward  III.  (1333),  but 
Wigtownshire,  which  had  been  constituted  a  shire  in  the  previous 
century  and  afterwards  called  the  Shire  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  remained  Scottish  territory.    In 
1342  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  earl  of  Wigtown,  was  appointed 
sheriff  with  power  to  hold  the  cotuity  separate  from  the  other  half 
of  Galloway,  but  falling  into  straitened  circumstances  he  sold 
his  earldom  and  estates  in  X372  to  Archibald  the  Grim,  3rd  earl 
of  Douglas,  thus  once  more  pladng  all  Galloway  under  one  lord. 
Under  Douglas's  lordship  the  laws  of  Galloway,  which  had 
obtained  from  Pictish  times  and  included,  among  other  features, 
trial  by  battle  (unless  an  accused  person  chose  expressly  to  forgo 
the  native  custom  and  ask  for  a  jury),  were  modified,  and  in  1426 
abolished,  the  province  then  coming  under  the  general  law.   Soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  Douglases  (x45s)  the  Kennedy  famfly,  long 
cctablisbed  in  the  Ayrshire  district  of  Carrick,  obtained  a 
prqMandenting  influence  in  Wigtownshire,  and  in  1509  David. 


Kennedy  was  created  earl  of  Cassillis.    Gilbert,  the  4th  earl,  so 

powerful  that  he  was  called  the  '*  king  of  Carrick,"  held  the  shire 

for  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  when  she  broke  with  the  Lords  of  the 

Congregation,  but  could  do  little  for  her  cause.    He  profited  by 

the  Reformation  himself,  however,  to  acquire  by  fraud  and 

murder  the  estate  of  Glenluce  Abbey  (about  1570).    In  1603 

James  VI.  instituted  a  bishop  in  the  see  of  Galloway — which 

had  not  been  filled  for  twenty  years — and  otherwise  strove  to 

impose  episcopacy  upon  the  people,  but  the  inhabitants  stood 

firm  for  the  Covenant.    The  acts  against  Nonconformity  were 

stringently  enforced  and  almost  every  incumbent  in  Galloway 

was  deprived  of  his  living.    Field-preaching  was  a  capital  crime 

and  attendance  at  conventicles  treason.     A  reign  of  terror 

supervened,  and  numbers  of  persons  emigrated  to  Ulster  in  order 

to  escape  persecution.    John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 

Dundee,  having  replaced  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  had  refused 

the  Test,  as  sheriff  (X682),  goaded  the  people  into  rebellion,  the 

drowning  of  Margaret  MacLachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson  within 

flood-mark  in  Wigtown  Bay  (1685)  being  an  instance  of  his 

ruthless  methods.   With  the  Revolution  of  x688  Presbyterianism 

was  restored,  and  John  Gordon,  recently  consecrated  bishop 

of  Galloway,  retired  to  France.    The  Jacobite  risings  of  171 5 

and  X745  excited  only  languid  interest,  but  in  X747  heritable 

jurisdictions  were  abolished  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  ceased  to  be 

hereditary  sheriff,  though  be  was  the  only  official  able  to  prove 

continuous  tenure  of  the  post  since  it  was  granted  to  his  family 

in  X4SX.    The  first  sheriff  appointed  under  the  new  system  was 

Alexander  Boswell,  Lord  Auchinleck,  father  of  James  Boswell, 

the  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.  In  1 760  an  engagement  took  place 

in  Luce  Bay,  when  the  young  French  seaman,  Francois  Thurot, 

with  three  warships,  attempting  a  diversion  in  j9,cobite  interests, 

was  defeated  and  killed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  and 

his  vessels. 

Among  ancient  castles  in  Wigtownshhv  may  be  mentioned  the 

diff  towers,  possibly  of  Norse  origin,  of  Car^down  and  Castle 

Feather  near  Burrow  Head;  the  ruins  of  Baldoon,  south  of 

Wigtown,  associated  with  events  which  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 

Scott  the  romance  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor;  Corsewall  near 

the  northern  extremity  of  the  Rinns;  the  Norse  stronghold  of 

Cruggleton,  south  of  Garliestown,  which  belonged  in  the  X3th 

century  to  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  who  had  married  a 

daughter  of  Alan, "  king  "  of  Galloway,  and  to  Alexander  Comyn, 

and  earl  of  Buchan  (d.  1289),  his  son-in-law;  Dunskey,  south  of 

Portpatrick,  built  in  the  x6th  century,  occupying  the  site  of  an 

older  fortress;  the  fragments  of  Long  Castle  at  Dowalton  Loch, 

the  ancient  seat  of  the  MacDonells;  Myrton,  the  seat  of  the 

MacCullochs,  in  Mochrum  parish;  and  the  ruined  tower  of 

Sorbie,  the  ancient  keep  of  the  Hannays. 

See  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  History  of  Dumfries  and  Calloway 
(£dinburiB>h,  1896);  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  The  Ajntcws  of  Locknaw 
(Edinburgh.  1893);  The  Calloway  Herd-Book  (Dumfries,  1880); 
Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  .0/  Ant.  of  Scotland,  passim;  Gordon  Fraser, 
Wigtown  and  Whithorn  (Wigtown,  1877). 

WIGWAM,  a  term  loosely  adopted  as  a  general  name  fol*  the 
houses  of  North  American  Indians.  It  is,  however,  strictly 
applied  to  a  particular  dome-shaped  or  conical  hut  made  of  poles 
lashed  together  at  the  tops  and  covered  with  baric.  The  skin 
tents  of  many  of  the  Plains  Indians  are  called  tipis.  The  word 
"  wigwam  "  represents  the  Europeanized  or  Anglicized  form  of 
the  Algonkian  wlkou-om-ut,  i.e.  "  in  his  (their)  house." 

WIHTRED,  king  of  Kent  (d.  795),  son  of  Ecgberht,  nephew  of 
Hlothhere  and  brother  of  Eadric,  came  to  the  Kentish  throne  in 
690  after  the  period  of  anarehy  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
latter  king.  Bede  states  that  Wihtred  and  Swefheard  were 
both  kings  in  Kent  in  693,  and  this  statement  would  appear  to 
imply  a  period  of  East  Saxon  influence  (see  Kent),  while  there 
is  also  evidence  of  an  attack  by  Wcssex.  Wihtred,  however, 
seems  to  have  become  sole  king  in  694.  At  his  death,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  725,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  sons  Aethel- 
berht,  Eadberht  and  Alric.  After  the  annal  694  in  the  Chronicle 
there  is  inserted  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  church,  which  pv.r- 
ports  to  have  been  issued  by  Wihtred  at  a  place  called  Bacccn- 
celde.    This  grant,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine  and 
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has  merely  an  illustrative  value,  but  there  is  still  extant  a 
code  of  laws  issued  by  him  in  a  council  held  at  a  place  called 
fierghamstyde  (Barham?)  during  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
(probably  69O. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  Ecd.,  cd.  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896);  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ckronide,  ed.  Earle  and  Plummer  (Oxford,  1899). 

WILBERFORCE,  ROBERT  ISAAC  (1802-1857),  English 
clergyman  and  writer,  second  son  of  William  Wilberforc^,  was 
bom  on  the  19th  of  December  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  taking  a  double  first  in  1823.  In  1826  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Oriel  and  was  ordained,  among  his  friends  and 
colleagues  being  Newman,  Pusey  and  Keble.  For  a  few  years 
he  was  one  of  the  tutors  at  Oriel,  but  the  provost,  Edward 
Hawkins,  disliked  his  religious  views,  and  in  183 1  he  resigned 
and  left  Oxford.  In  1.833  he  obtained  the  living  of  East  Farleigh, 
Kent,  which  in  1840  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Burton  Agnes, 
near  Hull.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding.  About  this  time  Wilbeiiorce  became  very  intimate  with 
Manning,  and  many  letters  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  passed  between  them.  In  1851  Manning  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  three  years  later  Wilberforce  took  the  same 
step.  He  was  preparing  for  his  ordination  when  he  died  at 
Albano  on  the  3rd  of  February  1857.  He  left  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Edward  Wilberforce  (b.  1834),  became  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  Edward's 
son,  Lionel  Robert  Wilberforce  (b.  x86x),  was  in  1900  appointed 
professor  of  physics  in  the  university  of  LiverpooL* 

R.  I.  Wilberforce  assuted  hu  brother  Samuel  to  write  the  Ltfe  and 
to  edit  the  Correspondence  of  his  father.  His  other  writinn  include: 
Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline  (1843);  Doctrine  0/  <^  Holy 
Eucharist  (i8m);  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  Relation  to  Mankind 
and  the  Church  (1848  and  later  editions) ;  The  Five  Empires,  a  Sketch 
of  Ancient  History -{iS^o);  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Erastianism 
(1851);  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Church  AiMority  (1854); 
and  a  romance,  RutUius  and  Lucius  (104a). 

WILBERFORCE,  SAMUEL  (1805-1873),  English  bishop, 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  was  bom  at  Clapham  Common, 
London,  on  the  7th  of  September  1805.  In  1823  he  entered 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  the  "United  Debating  Society," 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  "  Union,"  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  liberalism.  The  set  of  friends 
with  whom  he  chiefly  associated  at  Oxford  were  sometimes 
named,  on  accoimt  of  their  exceptionally  decorous  conduct, 
the  "  Bethel  Union  ";  but  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  amuse- 
ments, and  specially  delighted  in  hurdle  jumping  and  hunting. 
He  graduated  in  1826,  taking  a  first  class  in  mathematics  and  a 
second  in  classics.  After  his  marriage  on  the  nth  of  June  1828 
to  Emily  Sargent,  he  was  in  December  ordained  and  appointed 
curate-in-charge  at  Checkenden  near  Henley-on-Thames.  In 
1830  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester  to  the 
rectoiy  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  this  compara- 
tively retired  sphere  he  soon  found  scope  for  that  manifold 
activity  which  so  prominently  characterized  his  subsequent 
career.  In  1831  he  published  a  tract  on  tithes,  "  to  correct  the 
prejudices  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers,"  and  in  the  following 
year  a  collection  of  hymns  for  use  in  his  parish,  which  had  a 
large  general  circulation;  a  small  volume  of  stories  entitled 
the  Note  Book  of  a  Country  Clergyman;  and  a  sermon.  The 
Apostolical  Ministry.  At  the  close  of  1837  he  published  the 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Henry  Martyn.  Although  a  High 
Churchman  Wilberforce  held  aloof  from  the  Oxford  movement, 
and  in  1838  his  divergence  from  the  "  Tract  "  writers  became  so 
marked  that  J.  H.  Newman  declined  further  contributions  from 
him  to  the  British  CritiCt  not  deeming  it  advisable  that  they 
should  longer  "  co-operate  very  dosely."  In  1838  Wilberforce 
published,  with  his  elder  brother  Robert,  the  Life  of  his  father, 
and  two  years  later  his  father's  Correspondence.  In  1839  he  also 
published  Eucharistica  (from  the  old  English  divines),  to  which 
he  wrote  an  introduction,  Agathas  and  other  Sunday  Stories ^  and 
a  volume  of  University  Sermons,  and  in  the  following  year  Rocky 
Island  and  other  Parables.  In  November  1839  he  was  installed 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  in  August  1840  was  collated  canon  of 
.Winchester  and  in  October  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Alverstoke. 


In  1841  he  was  chosen  Bampton  lecturer,  and  shortly  afterwards 
made  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  an  appointment  be  owed  to 
the  impression  produced  by  a  speech  at  an  anti-slavcxy  meettsj 
some  months  previously.  In  October  1843  he  was  appointed 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  be  sub-almoner  to  the  queen.  la 
1844  appeared  his  History  of  the  American  Church.  In  Ktaicl 
of  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  deanety  oi  Westminster, 
and  in  October  the  bishopric  of  Oxford. 

The  bishop  in  1847  became  invblved  in  the  Hampden  con- 
troversy, and  signed  the  remonstrance  of  the  thirteen  bisht^ 
to  Lord  John  Russell  against  Hampden's  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  satis- 
factory assurances  from  Hampden;  but,  though  unsnccessful 
in  this,  he  withdrew  from  the  suit  against  him.  The  pobticaiioc 
of  a  papal  bull  in  1850  establishing  a  Roman  hierarchy  In  England 
brought  the  High  Church  party,  of  whom  Wilberforce  was  the 
most  prominent  member,  into  temporary  disrepute.  The  seces- 
sion to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  his  brother-in-law,  Aicbdeacoa 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning,  and  then  of  htt  brothers,  as  «e9 
as  his  only  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  H.  F^^e. 
brought  him  under  further  suqiidon,  and  his  reviva]  of  ibe 
powers  of  convocation  lessened  his  influence  at  court;  bat  his 
unfailing  tact  and  wide  sympathies,  his  marveUous  cocig>'  ia 
church  organization,  the  magnetism  of  his  personality,  and  ks 
eloquence  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  gradually  voo 
for  him  recognition  as  without  a  rival  on  the  episc(^>a]  beack 
His  diary  reveals  a  tender  and  devout  private  life  which  bs 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  only  considered  the  versatJc 
facility  and  persuasive  expediency  that  marked  the  soccesaful 
public  career  of  the  bbhop,  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Soapy  Sam."  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  took  a  prominent  pait 
in  the  discussion  of  social  and  ecdesiasticat  questions.  He  bts 
been  styled  the  "  bishop  of  society  ";  but  society  occupied  ocly 
a  fraction  of  his  time.  The  great  bent  of  his  energies  was  cease- 
lessly directed  to  the  better  organization  of  his  dkicese  and  to 
the  furtherance  of  schemes  for  increasing  the  influence  acd 
efficiency  of  the  church.  In  1854  he  opened  a  theological  coOesc 
at  Cuddesdon,  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  some  oor.- 
troversy  on  account  of  its  alleged  Romanist  tendaicic&  His 
attitude  towards  Essays  and  Renews  in  z86x,  against  which  be 
wrote  an  article  In  the  Quarterly,  won  him  the  4>ecial  gratitodf 
of  the  Low  Chiurch  party,  and  latterly  he  enjoyed  the  full  cffi>- 
fidence  and  esteem  of  all  except  the  extreme  men  of  either  cde 
and  parly.  On  the  publication  of  J.  W.  Colenso's  Coumetdarj 
on  the  Romans  in  z86x,  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  indncc  tfae 
author  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  him;  but  after  t^ 
publication  of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  Crilice2y 
Examined  he  drew  up  the  address  of  the  bish<^»  which  ca&ed 
on  Colenso  to  resign  his  bishopric.  In  1867  he  framed  the  ttn 
Report  of  the  Ritualistic  Commission,  in  which  coercive  measures 
against  ritualism  were  discountenanced  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  restrain  "  instead  of  "  abolish  "  or  "  prohibit."  He  aho 
eiKleavoured  to  take  the  sting  out  of  some  resolutions  of  tbe 
second  Ritualbtic  Commission  in  x86S,  and  was  one  of  the  fccr 
who  signed  the  Report  with  qualifications.  Though  Artm^j 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  yet,  when 
the  constituencies  decided  for  it,  he  advised  that  no  oppositioa 
should  be  made  to  it  by  the  House  of  Lords.  After  twenty-four 
years'  labour  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  he  was  translated  by 
Gladstone  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  was  killed  on  the 
19th  of  July  1873,  by  the  shock  of  a  fall  from  his  hone  ncir 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

Wilberiorce  left  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Reginald  GarfoD 
Wilberiorce,  being  the  author  of  An  Unrecorded  Chapter  ef  tk 
Indian  Mutiny  (1894).  His  two  younger  sons  both  attained  dis- 
tinction in  the  English  church.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberiorce  (iS4<^ 
X908)  was  bishop  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  from  Z8S2  to  1895*  *^ 
bishop  of  Chichester  from  X895  till  his  death.  Albert  BasQ  Onne 
Wilberiorce  (b.  1841)  was  ai^iointed  canon  readentiary  of  West- 
minster in  X894,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commcms  in  1896  &^ 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  in  zgoo;  he  has  pubhahcd  scvcnl 
volumes  of  sermons. 
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the  worka  already  mentioned,  WOberforce  wrote  Heroes  ef 
Hebrtw  History  (1870),  originally  contributed  to  Good  Words,  and 
•everal  volumes  of  eennons.  See  Life  of  Samuel  Wiiberforco,  wilk 
SeUcHomsfrom  his  Diary  and  Correspondence  (i8;^9-i882),  vol. !..  ed. 
by  Canon  A.  R.  Aohwell,  and  vob.  u.  and  111.,  cd.  by  hu  son 
R.  G.  'Wilberforcc,  who  also  wrote  a  one-volume  Life  (1888).  One  of 
the  volumes  of  the  "  English  Leaden  of  Religion  "  is  devoted  to  him, 
aad  he  b  included  in  Dean  Burgon's  lAoes  of  Twelve  Good  Men  (1888). 

WILBBRFORCB,  WILLIAM  (1759-1833);  English  philan- 
thropist whose  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family  which 
possessed  the  manor  of  Wilberfoss  in  the  East  Riding  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  till  the  middle  of  the  z8th  centucy.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Robert  Wilberforce,  member  of  a  commercial 
house  at  Hull,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bird  of 
Barton,  Oxon,  and  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  a4th  of  August  1759. 
It  was  from  bis  mother  that  he  inherited  both  his  feeble  frame 
and  his  many  rich  mental  endowments.  He  was  not  a  diligent 
scholar,  but  at  the  grammar  school  of  Hull  his  skill  in  elocution 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  master.  Before  he  had  completed 
his  tenth  year  he  lost  his  father  and  was  transferred  to  tl^  care 
of  a  paternal  uncle  at  Wimbledon;  but  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
retamed  to  Hull,  and  soon  afterwards  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Pocklington.  Here  his 
love  of  social  pleasures  made  him  neglectful  of  his  studies,  but 
be  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  October  1766.  Left 
by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle  the  possessor  of  an 
independent  fortune  under  his  mother's  sole  guardianship,  he 
was  somewhat  idle  at  the  university,  though  he  acquitted  himself 
in  the  examinations  with  credit;  but  in  his  serious  years  he 
"  could  not  k)ok  back  without  unfeigned  remorse "  on  the 
opportunities  he  had  then  neglected.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Conunons  for  his  native  town,  his  success  being 
due  to  his  personal  popularity  and  his  lavish  expenditure.  He 
soon  found  his  way  into  the  fast  political  society  of  London,  and 
at  the  club  at  Goosetzces  renewed  an  acquaintance  begun  at 
Cambridge  with  Pitt,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  the 
closest  Idaad.  In  the  autumn  of  1783  he  set  out  with  Pitt  on  a 
tour  in  France;  and  after  his  return  his  eloquence  proved  of 
great  asBtstance  to  Pitt  in  his  struggle  against  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1784  Wilberforce  was  elected  for 
both  Hull  and  Yorkshire,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  latter  con- 
stituent. 

A  journey  to  Nice  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  with  his 
friend  Dr  Isaac  Milner  (1750-1820),  who  had  been  a  master  at 
HuH  grammar  school  when  Wilberforce  was  there  as  a  boy,  and 
had  since  made  a  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  and  afterwards 
became  president  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  and  dean  of 
Carlisle,  led  to  his  conversion  to  Evangelical  Christianity  and 
the  adoption  of  more  serious  views  of  life.  The  change  had  a 
marked  effect  on  his  public  conduct.  In  the  beginning  of  1787 
he  busied  himself  with  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
reformation  of  manAers.  About  the  same  time  he  made  the 
acqiuaintance  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  began  the  agitation  against 
the  slave  trade.  Pitt  entered  heartily  into  their  plans,  and 
recommended  Wilberforce  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the 
project  as  a  subject  suited  to  his  character  and  talents.  While 
Clarkson  conducted  the  agitation  throughout  the  country, 
WUberforce  took  every  opportunity  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  exposing  the  evils  and  horrors  of  the  trade.  In  1 7S8,  however, 
a  serious  fllneas  compelled  him  to  retire  for  some  months  from 
public  Ufe,  and  the  introduction  of  the  subject  in  parliament 
therefore  devolved  on  Pitt,  whose  representations  were  so  far 
successful  that  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  number  of 
slaves  carried  in  ships  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage. 
On  the  1 3th  of  May  of  the  following  year  Wilberforce,  in  coK>pera- 
tion  with  Pitt,  brought  the  subject  of  abolition  again  before  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  the  friends  of  the  planters  succeeded 
in  getting  the  matter  deferred.  On  the  a  7th  of  January  following 
Wilberforce  carried  a  motion  for  referring  to  a  special  committee 
the  further  examination  of  witnesses,  but  after  full  inquiry  the 
motion  for  abolition  in  April  x  791  was  k>st  by  163  votes  to  88. 
In  the  following  April  he  carried  a  motion  for  gradual  abolition  I 


by  S38  to  85  votes;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  discussion 
was  finally  postponed  till  the  following  session.  Notwith- 
standing his  unremitting  labours  in  educating  public  opinion 
and  annual  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  not  till 
X807,  the  year  following  Pitt's  death,  that  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  accomplished.  When  the 
anti-slavery  society  was  formed  in  1823,  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson 
became  vice-presidents;  but  before  their  aim  was  accomplished 
Wilberforce  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  Emandpation 
Bill  was  not  passed  till  August  1833,  a  month  after  his  death. 

In  1797  Wilberforce  published  A  Pralieal  View  of  the  Prevail- 
ing  Rdigious  System  of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  of  this  Country  Contrasted  with  Real  Christianity, 
which  within  half  a  year  went  through  five  editions  and  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Dutch  and  German. 
In  the  same  year  (May  1797)  he  married  Barbara  Ann  Spooner 
and  took  a  house  at  Clapham,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Qapham  Sect  "  of  Evangeli- 
cals, including  Henry  Thornton,  Charles  Grant,  E.  J.  Eliot, 
Zacchary  Macaulay  and  James  Stq>hen.  It  was  in  connexion 
with  this  group  that  he  then  occupied  himself  with  a  plan  for  a 
religious  periodical  which  should  admit  "a  moderate  degree 
of  political  and  common  intelligence,"  the  result  being  the 
appearance  in  January  x8ox  of  the  Christian  Observer.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  a  variety  of  schemes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Association  for  the  Better 
Observance  of  Sunday,  the  foundation,  with  Hannah  More  iq.v.), 
of  schools  at  Cheddar,  Somersetshire,  a  project  for  opening  a 
school  in  every  parish  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children, 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes, 
a  bill  for  securi.:g  better  salaries  to  curates,  and  a  method  for 
disseminating,  by  government  help,  Christianity  in  India.  In 
parliament  he  was  a  supporter  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  In  x8xa,  oii  account  of  failing 
health,  he  exchanged  the  representation  of  Yorkshire  for  that 
of  a  constituency  which  would  make  less  demands  on  his  time, 
and  was  returned  for  Bramber,  Sussex.  In  1825  he  retired  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  following  year  settled  at  High- 
wood  Hill,  near  Mill  Hill,  "just  beyond  the  disk  of  the  metropolis." 
He  died  at  London  on  the  39th  of  July  1833,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  close  to  Pitt,  Fox  and  Caiming.  In 
Westminster  Abbey  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  in 
Yorkshire  a  county  asylum  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  his 
honour.  A  column  was  also  erected  to  him  by  his  townsmen  of 
Hull.  Wilberforce  left  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Samuel  and 
Robert  Isaac,  are  noticed  separately.  The  youngest,  Henry 
William  Wilberforce  (X807-XS73),  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  president  of  the  Oxford  Um'on.  He  took 
orders  in  the  English  Church,  but  in  1850  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  an  active  journalist  and  edited  the  Catholic 
Standard. . 

The  chief  authorities  of  the  career  of  William  Wilberforce  are  his 
Life  (5  vols.,  1838)  by  his  sons,  Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel,  and  his 
Correspondence  (1840)  also  published  bv  his  sons  A  smaller  edition 
of  the  Life  was  published  by  Samuel  Wilberforce  in  1868.  See  also 
The  private  papers  c^  WiUiam  Wilber/orce,  edited  b>*  A.  M.  Wilberforce 

ii807) ;  Sir  James  Stephen.  Essays  tn  Ecclesiastical  Biography  (1849) ; 
.  C.  Colquhoun.  Wtlberforce,  His  Friends  and  Times  (1866);  John 
toughton,  William  Wilberforce  (1880);  J.  J.  Gumey,  Familiar 
Sheick  of  WUberforce  (1838):  and  J.  S.  Hartford,  RecotlecUons  of 
W.  Wilberforu  (1864). 

WILBRANDT,  ADOLF  (1837-  \  German  novelist  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Rostock  on  the  34th  of  August  X837, 
the  son  of  a  professor  at  that  university.  Having  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  entered 
the  university  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  This,  however, 
he  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  philology  and  history,  and 
continued  these  studies  in  Berlin  and  Munich.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  joined  the  «taff  of  the 
Saddcutsche  Zeitung  in  Munich.  He  travelled  abroad  for  a  time 
and  in  1871  settled  in  Vienna,  where,  two  years  later,  he  married 
the  actress,  Auguste  Baudius.   In  x88i  WUbrandt  was  appointed 
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director  of  the  Hofburg  theatre  in  succession  to  Franz  Dingcl- 

stedt,  an  office  he  held  until  1887.    In  this  year  he  returned  to 

his  native  town  of  Rostock,  and  remained  actively  engaged  in 

h'teraiy  production.     Wilbrandt  is  distinguished  both   as  a 

dramatist  and  novelist.    His  merits  were  acknowledged  by  the 

award  of  the  Grillparzcr  prize  on  two  occasions — in  1875  for 

the  tragedy  Gracchus  dcr  Volksiribun^  and  in  1890  for  his  dramatic 

poem  Der  Meistcr  von  Palmyra,  while  in  1878  he  received  the 

Schiller  prize  for  his  dramatic  productions. 

Among  his  plays  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedies,  Arria  imd 
Messalina  (1874),  Nero  (1876);  Kriemkild  (1877);  the  comedies 
Unerreichbar  (1870),  Die  Maler  (1872),  Jugendliebe  (1873)  and 
Der  Kampf  urns  Dasein  (1874);  and  the  drama  Die  Tochter  des 
Herm  Fahriciut  (1883).    Among  his  novels  the  following  deserve 


Sophocles  and  Euripides  (1866).  GedickU  (i874, 1889  and  1907),  and 
a  volume  of  Erinnerungen  ( 1905). 

Sec  V.  Klemperer,  Adolf  WUbrandl.  Eine.Studie  Oher  seine  Werke 
(1907),  and  A.  Stem,  Studien  sur  Lileratur  der  Gegenwart  (3rd  cd., 
1905)- 

WILBYE,  JOHN,  English  x6th-century  madrigal  composer, 
was  bom  probably  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  but  the  details  of  his 
life  are  obscure.  A  set  of  madrigals  by  him  appeared  in  1598 
and  a  second  in  x6o8,  the  two  sets  containing  sixty-four  pieces; 
and  from  a  few  contributions  known  to  have  been  made  by  him 
to  other  contemporary  sets,  we  can  infer  that  he  was  alive  in 
X614.  He  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the  English  madrigalists; 
his  pieces  have  long  been  favourites  and  are  included  in  modern 
collections. 

WILD,  JONATHAN  {c.  1683-1725),  English  criminal,  was  bom 
about  1682  at  Wolverhampton,  where  his  father  was  a  wig-maker. 
After  being  apprenticed  to  a  local  buckle-maker,  he  went  to 
London  to  learn  his  trade,  and,  getting  Into  debt,  was  imprisoned 
for  several  years.  The  acquaintance  of  many  criminals  which 
he  made  in  prison  he  turned  to  account  after  his  release  by 
setting  up  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  .Wild  shrewdly  realized 
that  it*was  safer,  and  in  most  cases  more  profitable,  to  dispose 
of  such  property  by  returning  it  to  its  legitimate  owners  than 
to  sell  it,  wilh  the  attendant  risks,  in  the  open  market,  and  he 
thus  built  up  an  immense  business,  posing  as  a.fecoverer  of 
stolen  goods,  the  thieves  receiving  a  commission  on  the  price 
paid  for  recovery.  A  special  act  of  parliament  wai  passed  by 
which  receivers  of  stolen  property  were  made  accessories  to  the 
theft,  but  Wild's  professed  "lost  property  office"  had  little 
difficulty  in  evading  the  new  law,  and  became  so  prosperous 
that  two  branch  offices  were  opened.  From  profiting  by  robberies 
in  which  he  had  no  share,  Wild  naturally  camp  to  arrange 
robberies  himself,  and  he  devised  and  controlled  a  huge  organiza- 
tion, which  plundered  London  and  its  approaches  wholesale. 
Such  thieves  as  refused  to  work  with  him  received  short  shrift. 
The  notorious  Jack  Shcppard,  wearied  of  Wild's  exactions,  at 
last  refused  to  deal  with  him,  whereupon  Wild  secured  his  arrest, 
and  himself  arrested  Sheppard's  confederate,  "  Blueskin." 
In  return  for  Wild's  services  in  tracking  down  such  thieves  as 
he  did  not  himself  control,  the  authorities  for  some  time  toler- 
ated the  offences  of  his  numerous  agents,  each  a  specialist  in  a 
particular  kind  of  robbery,  and  so  themselves  strengthened  his 
position.  If  an  arrest  were  made,  Wild  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  false  evidence  at  hand  to  establish  his  agents'  alibi,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  obtain  the  conviction,  by  similar  means,  of 
such  thieves  as  refused  to  recognize  his  authority.  Such  stolen 
property  as  could  not  be  retumed  to  the  owners  with  profit 
was  taken  aSroad  in  a  sloop  purchased  for  this  work.  At  last 
either  the  authorities  became  more  strict  or  Wild  less  cautious. 
He  was  arrested,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  after  being  acquitted 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  lace,  found  guilty  of  taking  a  reward  for 
restoring  it  to  the  owner  without  informing  the  police.  He  was 
banged  at  Tyburn  on  the  24th  of  May  1725. 

WILDBAD,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wilrttemberg,  picturesquely  situated  1475  't.  above  the  sea, 
in  the  romantic  pine-clad  gorge  of  the  Epz  in  the  Black  Forest, 
a8  m.  W.  of  Stuttgart  and  14  E.  of  Baden-Baden  by  rail.  Pop. 


(1905)  3734*  It  contains  an  Evangelical,  a  Roman  Ca:ho£c 
and  an  English  church,  and  has  some  small  mznalactuia 
(cigars,  p^>er  and  toys).  Its  thermal  alkaline  springs  have  i 
temperature  of  90*-xoo**  Fahr.  and  are  used  for  bathing  in  cues 
of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia  and  similar  aalmccts. 
The  fact  that  the  springs  rise  within  the  baths,  and  are  tbus 
used  at  the  fountain-head,  is  oon^dered  to  contribute  raateriaBy 
to  their  curative  value.  The  water  is  used  intcmaUy  for  afbctms 
of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  kidne^  bladder, 
&c  Wildbad  possesses  all  the  usual  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  visitors  (over  15,000  aanuaOy), 
including  large  and  well-appointed  hotels,  a  Kurfaaus,  a  Triak- 
Halle  and  promenades.  The  neighbourhood  is  pictoxtsqsc, 
the  most  attractive  spot  being  the  Wildsee,  of  which  legends 
are  told. 

See  W.  T.  v.  Renz.  Die  Kw  tn  WOibad  (with  Guide,  WSdbad. 
1888).  and  Wetzaficker,  Wildbad  (2nd ed..  1905). 

WILDB,  OSCAR  O'FLAHERTIB  WILLS  (X856-XO00),  EngUi 
author,  son  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  famous  Irish  surgeon,  vas 
bom  in  Dubh'n  on  the  15th  of  October  1856;  his  mother,  Jane 
Frandsca  Elgee,  was  well  known  in  Dublin  as  a  gncxfol  vtiter 
of  verse  and  prose,  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Speranza."  Haviag 
distinguished  himself  in  classics  at  Trinity  College,  Dnfa&i, 
Oscar  Wilde  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1874,  and  «ea 
the  Newdigate  prize  in  1878  with  his  poem  "  Ravenna,**  besdes 
taking  a  first-class  in  classical  Moderations  and  in  Litcne 
Humaniores.  But  his  career  at  Oxford,  brilliant  inteUectaaL7 
as  he  showed  himself  to  be,  was  chiefly  signaliied  by  the  part 
he  played  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  aesthetic  movaaatL 
He  adopted  what  to  undergraduates  ^>peared  the  effemiaale 
pose  of  casting  scorn  on  manly  sports,  wearing  his  hair  long, 
decorating  his  rooms  with  peacock's  feathers,  lilies,  sonflowen. 
blue  china  and  other  objets  d*art,  which  he  declared  his  desoe 
to  "  live  up  to,"  affecting  a  lackadaisical  maimer,  and  pcofesicg 
intense  emotions  on  the  subject  of  "  art  for  art's  sake  "—then 
a  new-fangled  doctrine  which  J.  M.  Whistler  was  bringing  ieio 
prominence.  Wilde  made  himself  the  apostle  ol  this  new  call. 
At  Oxford  his  behaviour  procured  him  a  ducking  in  the  Chcrvcfl. 
and  a  wrecking  of  his  rooms,  but  the  cult  spread  among  certain 
sections  of  sodety  to  such  an  extent  that  languishing  attitcdes, 
**  too-too  "  costumes  and  "  aesthetidsm  "  generaUy  became  a 
recognized  pose.  Its  affectations  were  buriesqued  in  Gilbeit 
and  Sullivan's  travesty  PiUience  (1881),  which  piacticaliy 
killed  by  ridicule  the  absurdities  to  which  it  had  grovn.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  aesthetic  "  move- 
ment, in  the  aspect  fundamentally  represented  by  the  sdiool  of 
William  Morris  and  Rossetti,  had  a  permanent  infiuenoe  oa 
English  decorative  art.  As  the  leading  "aesthete,"  Oscai 
Wilde  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  persoDalitics  o(  the 
day;  apart  from  the  ridicule  he  encountered,  his  affected 
paradoxes  and  h»  witty  sayings  were  quoted  on  all  sides,  and 
in  1882  he  went  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  la 
1884  he  married  Constance  Lloyd.  He  had  already  pablished 
in  i88x  a  selection  of  his  poems,  which,  however,  only  attracted 
admiration  in  a  limited  drde.  In  x888  appeared  The  Hcffj 
Prince  and  Other  Tales,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  and  Jacoob 
Hood.  This  charming  volume  of  fairy  talcs  was  foUowed  up 
later  by  a  second  collection,  The  House  of  Pomegrcnates  (xSqs^ 
acknowledged  by  the  author  to  be  "  intended  neiiher  for  the 
British  child  nor  the  British  public."  In  much  ef  Ws  vriur.gi» 
and  in  hb  general  attitude,  there  was  to  most  peo|^  an  nndenoae 
of  rather  nasty  suggestion  which  created  prejwUce  aj^unst  hin, 
and  his  novel,  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  (1891),  with  all  iti 
sparkle  and  cleverness,  impressed  them  more  from  this  pomi 
of  view  than  from  its  purely  literary  brilliance.  Wilde  cootrt- 
buted  some  characteristic  articles  to  the  reviews,  all  coioufed 
by  his  peculiar  attitude  towards  art  and  life,  and  jm  1891  >^ 
published  three  of  them  as  a  book  called  InUnticns.  His  first 
real  success  with  the  larger  public  was  as  a  dramatist  with 
Lady  Windermere*s  Fan  at  the  St  James's  Theatre  in  1893, 
followed  by  A  Woman  of  No  Importance  (1893),  An  IdtalHma^eai 
(1895)  and   The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  (1895).      th^ 
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dramatic  and  literary  ability  shown  in  these  plays,  all  of  which 
were  published  later  in  book  form,  was  as  undoubted  as  their 
diction  and  ideas  were  characteristically  paradoxical.  In  1893 
the  licenser  of  plays  refused  a  licence  to  Wilde's  Salome^  but  it 
was  produced  in  French  in  Paris  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  1894. 
His  success  as  a  dramatist  had  by  this  time  gone  some  way  to 
disabuse  hostile  critics  of  the  suspicions  as  regards  his  personal 
character  which  had  been  excited  by  the  apparent  looseness  o! 
morab  which  since  his  Oxford  days  it  had  always  (leased  him 
to  affect;  but  to  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  who  bad 
ceased  to  credit  the  existence  of  any  real  moral  obliquity,  in 
1895  came  fatal  revelations  as  the  result  of  his  bringing  a  libel 
action  against  the  marquis  of  Queensberry;  and  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  May,  Wilde  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  offences  under  the  Criminal  Law.  Amend- 
ment Act.  It  was  a  melancholy  end  to  what  might  have  been 
a  singularly  brilliant  career.  Even  after  leaving  prison  he  was 
necessarily  an  outcast  from  decent  circles,  and  he  lived  mainly 
on  the  Continent,  under  the  name  of  "Sebastian  Melmoth." 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  zgoo.  In  1898  he 
published  his  powerful  Ballad  ttj  Reading  Cad.  His  CoiUcUd 
Poems,  containing  some  beautiful  verse,  had  been  issued  in 
1893.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  an  apology  for  his  life  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and  published  in  1905. 
The  manuscripts  of  A  Florentine  Tragedy  and  an  essay  on 
Shake^)eare's  sonnets  were  stolen  from  his  house  in  1895^  In 
1904  a  five-act  tragedy,  The  Duchess  of  Padua,  written  by  Wilde 
about  1883  for  Mary  Anderson,  but  not  acted  by  her,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  German  translation.  (Die  Henogin  turn  Padua,  trans- 
lated by  Max  Mcyerfeld)  in  Berlin.  It  is  still  impossible  to 
take  a  purely  objective  view  of  Oscar  Wilde's  work.  The  Old 
Bailey  revelations  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  essential  un- 
healthiness  of  his  personal  influence;  but  his  literary  genius  was 
none  the  less  remarkable,  and  his  plays  were  perhaps  the  most 
original  contributions  to  English  dramatic  writing  during  the 
period.  (H.  Ch.) 

WILDENBRUCH,  ERNST  VON  (1845-1909),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  February  1845  at  Beyrout 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  the  Prussian  consul-generaL  Having  passed 
bis  early  years  at  Athens  and  Constantinople,  where  his  father 
W2(S  attached  to  the  Prussian  legation,  he  came  in  1857  to 
Germany,  received  his  early  schooling  at  the  Pftdagogium  at 
Halle  and  the  Franzfeische  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Cadet  school,  became,  in  1863,  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  army.  He  abandoned  the  military  career  two 
years  later,  but  was  recalled  to  the  colours  in  1866  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  He  next  studied  law  at  the  university  of  BerUni 
and  again  served  in  the  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
1870-71.  In  X876  Wildenbruch  was  attached  to  th(^  foreign 
office,  which  he  finally  quitted  in  1900  with  the  title  of  counsellor 
of  legation.  He  achieved  his  first  literary  successes  with  the 
epics  ViotmlU  (1874)  and  Sedan  (1875).  After  publishing 
a  volume  of  poems,  Lieder  und  BaUaden  (Berl.,  X877;  7th  ed., 
X900) ,  he  produced,  in  1883,  the  tragedy,  Die  Karolinger.  Among 
his  chief  dramas  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy  Harold  (1882); 
Die  QuUxows  (1888);  Der  Generalfeldoberst  (1889);  Die  Hauben- 
lercke  (1891);  Heinrich  und  Heinrichs  Ceschlecht  (1895);  Dte 
Tochier  des  Erasmus  (1900);  and  K^nig  Laurin  (1902).  Wilden- 
bruch was  twice  (in  1884  and  1896)  awarded  the  Schiller  prize, 
and  was,  in  1892,  created  a  doctor  of  philosophy  honoris  causa 
by  the  university  of  Jena.  He, also  wrote  several  volumes  of 
short  stories  {Nowdlen,  i^y,' Neue  Novellen,  1885;  Tieje 
W asset,  1897,  &c.).   He  died  on  the  15th  of  January  1909. 

Cf.  B.  Litzmann,  Das  deutsche  Drama  in  den  Beviegungen  der 
CefenwaH  (1894:  4th  ed.,  1897);  H.  Bulthaupt,  Dramaturgie  des 
Schauspids,  vol  iv.  (1901). 

WILDERNESS,  a  large  forest  in  Spottsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  extending 
from  Mine  Run  on  the  E.  to  Chancellorsville  on  the  W.  It  is 
famous  in  military  history  for  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville 
(1863)  and  Wilderness  (1864)  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

ChancdhrsvUle, — ^In  May  1863  a  three  days'  battle  was  fovght 


at  Chancellorsville  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under 
General  J.  Hooker,  and  General  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  invasion  in  the  East  by  taking 
up  a  defensive  position  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock.  General  Bumside  hix.  suffered  a  severe  repulse 
in  &ont  of  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December  1862,  and  his  successor  resolved  to  adopt  the  alterna- 
tive plan  of  turning  Lee's  flank  and  so  gaining  the  road  to 
Richmond.  General  Lee  had  meanwhile  weakened  his  forces 
by  detaching  Longstreet's  two  divisions  and  the  cavalry  brigades 
of  Hampton,  Robertson  and  Jones.  Hooker  had  now  at  his 
disposal  X  3,000  cavalry,  400  guns  and  130,000  infantry  and 
artillery,  organized  in  seven  coxi>s  (I.  Reynolds,  II.  Cpuch, 
in.  Sickles,  V.  Meade,  VI.  Sedgwick,  XI.  Howard,  XII.  Slocum). 
General  Lee  counted  only  45>oco  men  of  all  arms  effective. 
Hooker  detached  xo,ooo  cavalry  under  Stoneman  and  Sedg- 
wick's corps  (30,000)  to  demonstrate  on  his  flanks  along  the 
Rapidan  and  at  Fredericksburg,  while  with  the  remainder  he 
moved  up  the  Rappahannock  and  crossed  that  river  and  after- 
wards the  Rapidan  and  on  the  30th  of  April  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Chancellorsville,  a  farmhouse  in  the  Wilderness. 
Lee's  cavalry  under  Stuart  had  duly  reported  the  Federal 
movemoits  and  Lee  called  up  "Stonewsill"  Jackson's  four 
divisions  from  below  the  Massaponax  as  soon  as  Sedgwick's 
corps  crossed  the  river  at  Fredcricksbiurg.  At  Chancellorsville 
Anderson's  division  was  in  position,  and  McLaws  was  sent  to 
support  him»  while  Jackson  took  three  divisions  to  the  same 
point,  leaving  Early's  division  to  observe  Sedgwick.  Hooker 
had  cleared  and  entrenched  a  position  in  the  forest,  inviting 
attack  from  the  E.  or  S.  General  Lee,  however,  discovered  a 
route  by  which  the  Federals  might  be  attacked  from  the  N. 
and  W.,  and  Jackson  was  instructed  to  execute  the  turning 
movement  and  fall  i^>on  them.  As  soon  as  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  Jackson  marched  westward  with  his 
corps  of  23,000  men  and  by  a  d6tour  of  15  m.  gained  the  Federal 
right  flank,  while  Anderson  and  McLaws  with  20  guns  and  12,000 
men  demonstrated  in  front  of  Hooker's  army  and  so  kept 
90,000  men  idle  behind  their  earthworks.  One  of  Stuart's 
cavalry  brigades  neutralized  Stoneman's  10,000  horsemen. 
Sedgwick  was  being  contained  by  Early.  Jackson's  attack 
surprised  the  Federals,  who  fled  in  panic  at  nightfall,  but  Jackson 
was  mortally  wounded.  Next  day  the  attack  was  resimied 
under  the  direction  of  Stuart,  who  was  reinforced  by  Anderson, 
while  McLaws  now  threatened  the  left  flank  of  the  Federals 
and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  brigade  operated  against  their  line  of 
retreat.  Hooker  finally  gained  the  shelter  of  an  inner  line  of 
works  covering  the  ford  by  which  he  must  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
Early  had  checked  Sedgwick,  but  when  at  last  the  Federal  corps 
was  about  to  overwhelm  the  Confederate  division  Lee  came  to 
succour  it.  Then  Sedgwick  was  assailed  by  Early,  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  and  driven  over  the  Rappahannock  to  join  the  re- 
mainder of  Hooker's  beaten  army,  which  had  recrossed  the 
Rapidan  on  the  5th  of  May  and  matched  back  to  Falmouth. 
Phisterer's  Record  states  that  the  Federal  loss  was  16,000  and 
that  of  the  Confederates  x  2,000  men. 

See  A.  C.  Hamlin.  ChanceOorsoiUe;  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  SUmewatt 
Jackson',  A.  Doublcday,  Chancellorsviiie  and  Cettysbure,  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  K^ar  and  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

<G.  W.  R.) 

Grants  Campaign  of  the  Wilderness  and  CM  Harbor. — On 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May  1864,  after  dark,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Major-General  G.  G.  Meade  and 
consisting  of  the  II.,  V.  and  VI.,  and  Cavalry  corps,  left  its 
winter  quarters  about  Culpeper  to  manoeuvre  across  the  Rapidan 
with  a  view  to  fighting  a  battle  at  or  near  New  Hope  Cfiurch 
and  Craig's  Church.  The  army,  and  the  IX.  corps  (Bumside), 
which  was  an  independent  command,  were  directed  by 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  accompanied  Meade's  head- 
quarters. The  opposing  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under-General 
R.  E.  Lee  lay  in  quarters  around  Orange  Court  House  (A.  P. 
Hill's  corps),  Verdiersville  (Ewell's  corps)  and  Gordonsville. 
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Tbe  aiming  ol  ihe  Raindaii  was  made  at  GemuuiB  ud  Ely's 
Fnidi,  out  ol  Tdufa  oT  L«'S  iiitccfcreiii:e,  lod  in  >  few  boun  Ihc 
two  leading  corps  had  readied  Iheir  halting-placej — V.,  Wilder- 
ness Tavem;  ind  II,,  Cljancelloijville.  The  VI.  followed  the  V. 
and  halted  south  of  Cermaiuu  Ford.  Two  of  the  Ihrce  divisioni 
ol  caviliy  pnoded  (he  march,  and  scouted  to  the  fnat  aod 
Sinks.    Coutroveisy  has  arisen  H  to  whether  the  early  halt  of 


rnding  ■  battle  until  he  w. 


appeared  oa  the  Orange  Tunipcke  east  ol  Ulne  Run,  wboe  oa 
his  own  initiative  Warren  had  posted  a  diviiien  o(  tbe  V.  oMps 
overnight  as  Bank-guard,  aod  soow  cavalry,  jodkimriir  Idl 
behind  by  Wilson  at  Parker's  Store,  became  engaged  a  Gllk 
later  with  hostile  foma  on  tbe  Orange  Plank  Road.  Tbis  Id 
to  the  luspeniioa  of  the  whole  marnxuvre  (Dvaids  Lee's  ligki 
rear.  Tbe  first  idea  ol  the  Unioii  beadrpiarters  was  tbu  Uc 
was  falling  back  to  the  North  Anna,  covered  br  a  bold  rtai- 
gu-rd,  which  Ciant  and  Meade  arranged  to  cut  ^  and  iimnj 


pntccllngan 
far  the  whole 

Ely's  Ford.  Bumsidc's  csrpa  was  far  to  tho  rear  when  the 
advance  began,  but  by  maVJn^  forced  marches  il  was  able  to 
reach  Gcrmatuu  Ford  during  the  5th  of  Hay.  On  that  day  the 
manmvre  towards  Craig's  Church  waa  resumed  at  5  A.H,, 
Wilson's  cavalry  divi^on  moving  from  Parker's  Store  south- 
ward,  the  V.  corps  (Warren)  moving  from  WildEmus  Tavern 
lowards  Parker's  Store,  followed  by  the  VI.  under  Sedgwick, 
Ihe  II.  from  Chanctllorsville  by  way  of  Todd't  Tavern  lowards 
Shady  Crave  Church.    Of  the  other  cavalry  divisions,  Gregg's 

cavalry  corps  bad  been  reported)  and  Torberl's  (which  bad  acted 
aa  rearguard  and  watched  the  upper  Rapids"  during  the  first 
day's  marcb)  was  not  yet  across  the  river. 


Fcrgcnt  attack  of  Warren  and  Sedgwid.    Bal  tbe 
:  of  infantry  on  the  Flank  Road  aa  well  as  the  Pike 
lad  shown  (hat  Lee  intended  to  £ght  in  tbe  V 
lancock  (n.  corps}  was  called  in  from  Todd'a 
me  division  (Getty's)  of  the  VI.  was  hurried  (o  tl 
il  the  Brock  and  Fiank  roads  It>  hold  that  point  ui 


it  Hancod's  arrival  ^  the 


MeanwhOe  Warn 
line  with  graal  dilfi 
used  bi(ter  words  b 


1  had  been  iloiriy  forming  up  his  attacking 
ully  in  the  woods.  Grant  appears  to  have 
Meade  on  tbe  subject  of  Wanes'!  delsn 
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snd  Meade  passed  these  on  to  Warren,  who  in  torn  forced  his 
suboidmates  into  premature  action.  In  tlie  end,  about  noon, 
Griffin's  division  of  Warren's  corps  attacked  directly  along  the 
Pike  and  crushed  the  enemy's  first  line,  but,  unsupported  by 
the  VL  corps  on  the  right  and  Wadsworth's  division  (V.  corps) 
on  tiie  left,  both  of  which  units  were  still  groping  their  way  for- 
ward In  the  woods,  was  forced  back  with  heavy  losses.  Wads- 
worth  took  a  wrong  direction  in  the  woods  and  presented  himself 
as  an  easy  victim  to  Ewell's  right,  soon  after  Griffin's  repulse. 
The  VL  cx»ps  advanced  later  in  the  day  on  Warren's  right, 
but  was  only  partially  engaged.  The  result  of  the  attack  on 
EwcQ  was  thus  completdy  unsatisfactory,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  t>attle  the  V.  and  VI.  corps  were  used  principally  as  reser- 
voirs to  find  siq>ports  for  the  offensive  wing  under  Hancock,  who 
arrived  on  the  Plank  Road  about  a  p.ic 

Hancock's  divisions,  as  th^r  came  up,  entrenched  themselves 
alons  the  Brock  Road.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  ordered  to 
attack  whatever  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  Plank  Road  in 
front  of  him,  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  he  had  his  forces 
well  ia  hand.  Finally  Getty  was  ordered  to  attack  "  whether 
Hancock  was  ready  or  not."  This  may  have  been  an  attempt 
to  force  Hancock's  hand  by  an  appeal  to  his  soldierly  honour,  and 
as  a  fact  he  did  not  leave  Getty  unsupported.  But  the  dis- 
jointed attacks  of  the  IL  corps  on  Hill's  entrenchments,  while 
forcing  the  Confederates  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  preponderance  of  force  on  the  Union  side  ought  to 
have  ensuied.  For  four  hours  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
fighting  50  yds.  apart,  until  at  nightfall  the  contest  was  given 
up  through  mutual  exhaustion. 

The  battle  of  the  6th  was  timed  to  begin  at  5  k.u.  and  Grant*s 

attack  was  wholly  directed  on  Parker's  Store,  with  the  object  of 

crushing  Hill  before  Longstrcet  could  assist  bim.    If  Longstreet, 

\n^f>tkA  of  helping  Hill,  were  to  attack  the  extreme  Union  left, 

so  much  the  better;  but  the  far  more  probable  course  for  him 

to  take  was  to  support  Hill  on  or  north  of  the  Plank  Road,  and 

Cfa.nt  not  only  ordered  Hancock  with  six  of  the  eleven  divisions 

of  Meade's  army  to  attack  towards  Parker's  Store,  but  sent  his 

own  "  mass  of  manceuvre  "  (the  IX.  corps)  thither  in  such  a 

way  as  to  strfte  Hill's  left.   The  cavalry  was  drawn  back  for  the 

pfotcction  of  the  trains,*  for  "  every  musket "  was  required  in 

the  ranks  of  the  infantry.    Warren  and  Sedgwick  were  to  hold 

Ewdl  occupied  on  the  Pike  by  vigorous  attacks.    At  5  o'clock 

Hancock  advanced,  drove  back  and  broke  up  Hill's  divisions, 

snd  oc  his  right  Wadsworth  attacked  their  left  rear.    But  after 

sn  hour's  wood  fighting  the  Union  attack  came  to  a  standstill, 

and  at  this  moment,  the  critical  moment  for  the  action  of  the 

IX.  corps,  Bumade  was  still  more  than  a  mile  away,  having 

scarcdy  passed  through  Warren's  lines  into  the  woods.    Then 

Longstreet's  corps,  pushing  its  way  in  two  columns  of  fours 

through  Hill's  retreating  groups,  attacked  Hancock  with  the 

greatest  fury,  and  forced  him  back  some  hundreds  of  yards. 

But  the  woods  broke  the  force  of  this  attack  too,  and  by  7.30 

the  battle  had  become  a  stationary  fire-fight..  After  an  interval 

in  which  both  sides  rallied  their  confused  masses,  Longstreet 

attacked  again  and  gained  more  ground.    Perustent  rumours 

came  into  the  Union  headquarters  of  a  G>nfedcrate  advance 

against  the  Union  left  rear,  and  when  Grant  realized  the  situation 

he  broke  off  one  of  Bumside's  divisions  from  the  IX.  corps 

orfumn  and  sent  it  to  the  cross  roads  as  direct  reserve  to  Hancock. 

At  thtt  moment  the  battle  took^a  very  unfavourable  turn  on 

the  Plank  Road.    Longstreet  had  sent  four  brigades  of  infantry 

by  a  dftour  through  the  woods  south  of  the  Plank  Road  to  attack 

Hancock's  left.    This  was  very  effective,  and  the  Union  troops 

were  hustled  back  to  the  cross-roads.    But  Longstreet,  like 

Jackson  a  year  before  in  these  woods,  was  wounded  by  his  own 

men  at  the  critical  moment  and  the  battle  again  came  to  a 

standstill  (a-3.30  p.m.). 

Bumsade's  corps,  arriving  shortly  before  xo  am,  near  Chewn- 

*  Wflsoa's  division,  in  its  movement  on  Shady  Grove  Church  on 
the  Stii,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  advance  on  the  l^nk  Road 
and  attacked  by  some  Confederate  cavalry.  But  it  extricated  itself 
and  joined  Gregg,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  him,  at  Todd's  Tavern. 


ing's  house,  the  position  whence  it  was  to  have  attacked  Hill's 
left  in  the  early  morning,  was  about  to  attack,  in  ignorance  of 
Hancock's  repulse,  when  fortunately  an  order  reached  it  to 
suspend  the  advance  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  woods 
towards  Hancock's  right.  This  dangerous  flank  march,  screened 
by  the  woods,  was  completed  by  a  p.m.,  and  General  Bumside 
began  an  attack  upon  the  left  of  Longstreet's  command  (R.  H. 
Anderson's  fresh  division  of  Hill's  corps).  But  Hancock  being 
in  no  condition  to  support  the  IX.  corps,  the  whole  attack  was, 
at  3  P.M.,  postponed  by  Grant's  order,  until  6  p.m.  Thus  there 
was  a  long  respite  for  both  sides,  varied  only  by  a  little  skirmish- 
ing. But  Lee  was  determined,  as  always,  to  have  the  last  word, 
and  about  4.15-4.30  a  fierce  assault  was  delivered  amidst  the 
burning  woods  upon  Hancock's  entrenchments  along  the  Brock 
Road.  For  a  moment,  aided  by  the  dense  smoke,  the  Con- 
federates seized  and  held  the  first  Une  of  works,  but  a  counter- 
stroke  dislodged  them.  Bumside,  though  not  expecting  to  have 
to  attack  before  6,  put  into  the  fight  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
ready,  and  at  5.30  or  thereabouts  the  awa^^ilting  line  receded  into 
the  woods.  Grant  cancelled  his  order  to  attack  at  6,  and  at 
the  decisive  point  the  battle  was  at  an  end.  But  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  army  a  sudden  attack  was  delivered  at  sunset 
upon  the  hitherto  unmolested  VI.  corps,  by  Gordon,  one  of 
Ewell's  brigadiers.  This  carried  off  two  generals  and  several 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  panic  ensued  which  affected  all  the 
Union  forces  on  the  Pike,  and  was  not  quieted  untU  after 
m'ghtfall. 

Lee,  therefore,  had  the  last  word  on  both  flanks,  but  in  spite 
of  this  and  of  the  very  heavy  losses,'  Grant  had  already  resolved 
to  go  on,  instead  of  going  back  like  his  various  predecessors. 
To  him,  indeed,  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  a  victory,  an 
indecisive  victory  indeed,  but  one  that  had  given  him  a  moral 
superiority  which  he  did  not  intend  to  forfeit.  His  scheme, 
drafted  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  was  for  the  army  to 
march  to  Spottsylvania  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th,  to  assemble 
there  on  the  8th,  and  thence  to  undertake  a  fresh  mailoeuvre 
against  Lee's  right  rear  on  the  9th.  This  movement  required 
the  trains  with  the  fighting  line  to  be  cleared  away  from  the 
roads  needed  for  the  troops  at  once,  and  Lee  promptly  discovered 
that  a  movement  was  in  progress.  He  mistook  its  object,  however, 
and  assuming  that  Grant  was  falling  back  on  Fredericksburg, 
he  prepared  to  shift  his  own  forces  to  the  south  of  that  place 
so  as  to  bar  the  Richmond  road.  This  led  to  a  race  for  Spott- 
sylvania, which  was  decided  more  by  accidents  to  either  side 
than  by  the  measures  of  the  two  commanding  generals.  On  the 
Union  side  Warren  was  to  move  to  the  line  Spottsylvania  Court 
Housc-Todd's  Tavern,  followed  l^  Hancock;  Sedgwick  was 
to  take  a  roundabout  route  and  to  come  in  between  the  V.  and 
II.  corps;  Bumside  to  follow  Sedgwick  The  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  watch  the  approaches  towards  the  right  of  the  army. 
The  movement  began  promptly  after  nightfall  on  the  7th.  But 
ere  long  the  head  of  Warren's  column,  pasung  in  rear  of  Han- 
cock's Une  of  battle,  was  blocked  by  the  headquarters  escort 
of  Grant  and  Meade.  Next,  the  head  of  the  V.  corps  was  again 
checked  at  Todd's  Tavern  by  two  cavalry  divisions  which  had 
been  sent  by  Sheridan  to  regain  the  ground  at  Todd's  Tavern,' 
given  up  on  the  6th,  and  ^ter  fighting  the  action  of  Todd's 
Tavern  had  recdved  no  further  orders  from  him.  Meade, 
greatly  irritated,  ordered  Gregg's  division  out  towards  Corbin's 
Bridge  and  Merritt's  (Torbert's)  to  Spottsylvania.  On  the  latter 
road  the  Union  cavalry  found  themselves  opposed  by  Fits  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  after  some  hours  of  disheartening  work  in  the 
woods,  Merritt  asked  Warren  to  send  forward  infantry  to  drive 
the  enemy.  This  Warren  did,  although  he  was  just  preparing 
to  rest  and  to  feed  his  men  after  their  exhausting  night-march. 
Robinson's  division  at  the  head  of  the  corps  deployed  and  swiftly 
drove  in  Fitz  Lee.  A  little  beyond  Alsop's,  however,  Robinson 
found  his  path  harred  by-  entrenched  infantry.    This  was  part 

*  The  Union  losses  in  the  battle  were  18.000.  the  Confederates  at 
least   11,500. 

'  In  consequence  of  a  mtsuken  order  that  the  trains  which  he  was 
protecting  were  to  move  forward  to  EHney  Branch  Church. 
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of  Aifderson's  (Longstreet's)  corps.  That  officer  liad  been 
ordered  to  draw  out  of  his  (Wilderness)  works,  and  to  bivouac, 
preparatory  to  marching  at  3  a.m.  to  the  Court  House,  but, 
finding  no  good  resting-place,  he  had  moved  on  at  once.  His 
route  took  him  to  the  Cathaipin  Road  (Hampton's  cavalry 
protecting  him  towards  Todd's  Tavern),  and  thence  over  Corbin's 
Bridge  to  Block  House  Bridge.  At  or  near  Block  House  Bridge 
the  corps  halted  to  rest,  but  Stuart  (who  was  with  Fitz  Lee) 
called  upon  Anderson  lor  assistance  and  the  march  was  resumed 
at  full  speed.  Sheridan's  new  orders  to  Gregg  and  Merritt  did 
not  arrive  until  Meade  had  given  these  offioen  other  instruc- 
tions, but  Wilson's  cavalry  division,  which  was  out  of  the  line 
of  march  of  the  infantry,  acted  in  accordance,  with  Sheridan's 
plan  of  occupying  the  bridges  in  front  of  the  army's  intended 
position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  seized  that  place, 
inflicting  a  smart  blow  upon  a  brigade  of  Stuart's  force  that 
was  met  there. 

The  sittiation  about  9  a.m.  on  the  8th  was  therefore  curious. 
Warren,  facing  E.,  and  opposed  by  part  of  Anderson's  corps, 
was  seeking  to  fight  his  way  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House  by 
the  Brock  Road.  Wilson,  facing  S.,  was  holding  the  Court 
House  and  driving  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  partly  westward  on  to  the 
backs  of  the  infantry,  opposing  Warren,  partly  towards  Block 
House  Bridge,  whence  the  rest  of  Anderson's  infantry  was 
approaching.  All  the  troops  were  weary  and  hungry,  and 
Sheridan  ordered  Wilson  to  evacuate  the  Court  House  and  to 
fall  back  over  the  Ny.  Warren  fruitlessly  attacked  the  Con- 
federate infantry  at  Spindler's,  General  Robinson  being  severely 
wounded,  and  his  division  disorganized.  The  other  divisions 
came  up  by  degrees,  and  another  attack  was  made  about  11. 
It  was  pressed  dose  up  to,  and  in  some  places  over,  the  Con- 
federate log-works,  but  it  ended  in  failure  like  the  first.  A  third 
attempt  in  the  evening  dwindled  down  to  a  reconnaissance  in 
force.  Anderson  was  no  longer  isolated.  Early's  division  ob- 
served Hancock's  corps  at  Todd's  Tavern,  but  the  rest  of  Ewell's 
and  all  Hill's  corps  went  to  Spottsylvania  and  prolonged  Ander- 
son's line  northward  towards  the  Ny.  Thus  the  re-grouping  of 
the  Union  army  for  manoeuvre,  and  even  the  running  fight  Or 
strategic  pursuit  imagined  by  Grant  when  he  found  Anderson 
at  Spottsylvania,  were  given  up,  and  on  the  9th  both  armies 
rested.  On  this  day  General  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  a  long- 
range  shot  from  a  Confederate  rifle.  His  place  was  taken  by 
General  H.  G.  Wright.  On  this  day  also  a  violent  quarrel 
between  Meade  and  Sheridan  led  to  the  departure  of  the  cavalry 
corps  on  an  indq)endent  mission.  This  was  the  so-called 
Richmond  raid,  in  which  Sheridan  defeated  Stuart  at  Yellow 
Tavern  (where  Stuart  was  killed)  and  captured  the  outworks 
of  Richmond,  but,  having  started  with  empty  forage  wagons,^ 
had  then  to  make  his  way  down  the  Chickahominy  to  the  nearest 
supply  depots  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  leaving  the  Confederate 
cavalry  free  to  rally  and  to  rejoin  Lee. 

Finding  the  enemy  thus  gathered  in  his  front,  Grant  decided 
to  fight  again  on  the  loth.  While  Hancock  opposed  Early,  and 
Warren  and  Wright  Hill  and  Anderson,  Bumside  was  ordered 
by  Grant  to  work  his  way  to  the  Fredericksburg-Spottsylvania 
road,  thence  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  rear.  The  first  stage 
of  this  movement  of  the  IX.  corps  was  to  be  made  on  the  9th, 
but  not  the  attack  itself,  and  Bumside  was  consequently  ordered 
not  to  go  beyond  a  place  called  "  Gate  "  on  the  maps  used  by  the 
Union  staff.  This,  it  turned  out,  was  not  the  farm  of  a  person 
called  Gate,  as  headquarters  supposed,  but  a  mere  gate  into  a 
field.  Consequently  it  was  missed,  and  the  IX.  corps  went  on 
to  Gale's  or  Gayle's  house,  where  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were 
driven  in.*  The  news  of  an  enemy  opposing  Bumside  at "  Gate," 
which  Grant  still  supposed  to  be  the  position  of  the  IX.  corps, 
at  once  radically  altered  the  phm  of  battle.    Lee  was  presumed 

^  Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  departure,  the  angry  army 
staff  told  him  to  move  out  at  once  with  the  forage  that  he  had,  and 
Sheridan,  though  the  army  reserve  supplies  were  at  hand,  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  up  frdm  them. 

'  A  further  source  of  confusion,  for  the  historian  at  least,  is  that 
on  the  survev  maps  made  in  1867  this  "  Gayle  "  is  called  "  Beveriy  " 
(sev  map  it.). 


to  be  moving  north  towards  Frederickabuig,  and  Qnat  sn 
opportunity  of  a  great  and  decisive  success.  The  DL  cotpa 
ordered  to  hold  its  position  at  all  costs,  and  the  otbea  wcr  to 
follow  up  the  enemy  as  he  concentrated  upon  Bumside.  ^■*'**^^ 
was  called  in  from  Todd's  Tavern,  sent  down  to  force  the  fords 
of  the  Po  at  and  below  Tinder's  Mill,  and  directed  upon  Bloci 
House  Bridge  by  an  officer  d  Grant's  own  staff,  wli^  Wanet 
and  Wright  were  held  ready.  But  onte  more  a  hazidful  cf 
cayahy  in  the  woods  delayed  the  effective  d^iloyment  of  the 
moving  wing,  and  |>y  the  time  that  the  IL  corps  was  ooUected 
opposite  Block  House  Bridge  it  was  already  ni^t.  Still  there  wa% 
af^Kuently,  no  diminution  of  force  opposite  Bumside,  and  w«*wwj^ 
was  ordered  to  resume  bis  advuice  at  early  dawn  on  the  loch. 

Meade,  however,  had  little  or  ^  cognizance  of  Grants  at6a% 
to  the  independent  DC.  corps,  and  hh  orders,  ccmflkting  wkk 
those  emanating  from  the  Lieutenant-General's  staff,  pozzled 
Hancock  and  crippled  his  advance.  At  10  the  whole  scfaene 
was  given  up,  and  the  now  widely  deployed  Union  anny  do&ti 
on  its  centre  as  best  it  could  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  Spoa- 
sylvania  position.  At  4,  before  the  new  ooDcentratiOB  was 
complete,  and  while  Hana>ck.  was  still  engaged  in  the  difikaft 
operation  of  drawing  back  over  the  Po  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
Warren  attacked  unsui^rted  and  was  repulsed.  In  the  wootb 
on  the  left  Wright  was  more  successful,  and  at  6  p.  ic.  a  nnhflf 
twelve  selected  regin^ents  under  Colonel  Emory  Upton  cankd 
the  right  of  Lee's  log-works.  But  for  want  of  soppoct  this 
attack  too  was  fruitless,  thou^  Upton  held  the  captmed  works 
for  an  hour  and  brought  off  1000  prisoners.  Bunuide,  leceiviag 
Grant's  new  orders  to  attack  from  Gayle's  towards  Spottsylvania, 
sent  for  further  orders  as  to  the  method  of  attack,  and  his  advance 
was  thus  made  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  of  use.  Lee  bad  agaii 
averted  disaster,  this  time  by  his  magnificent  handling  of  his  oe^ 
reserve,  Hill's  (now  Early's)  corps,  which  he  used  first  against 
Hancock  and  then  against  Bumside  with  the  greatest  effect. 

This  was  the  fourth  battle  since  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
May.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1  th  Grant  sent  his  famous  messa^ 
to  Washington,  "  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  Ene  if  it  takes 
all  summer."  The  12th  was  to  be  the  fifth  and.  Grant  hoped, 
the  decisive  battle.  A  maze  of  useful  and  u^ess  entresdi- 
ments  had  been  constructed  on  both  sides,  espedaOy  00  the 
Union  side,  from  mere  force  of  habiL  Grant,  sedng  from  the 
experience  of  the  loth  that  his  ^rps  commanders  were  muDzi^ 
these  entrenchments  so  strongly  that  they  had  only  feeble  forces 
disposable  for  the  attack,  ordered  all  superfluous  defenoes  to 
be  given  up.  Throe  corps  were  formed  in  a  connected  line  (frvas 
right  to  left,  v.,  VI.,  IX.)  during  the  nth,  and  that  m^  the 
II.  corps  moved  silently  to  a  position  between  Wrii^t  and 
Bumside  and  formed  up  in  the  open  field  at  Brown's  in  an 
attacking  mass  of  Napoleonic  density — three  lines  of  divisiqos, 
in  line  and  in  battalion  and  brigade  columns.  Bumside  was  to 
attack  from  Gayle's  (Beverly's  on  the  map)  towards  HcCool^ 
Warren  and  Wright  were  to  have  at  least  one  divisaon  each  dear 
of  their  entrenchments  and' ready  to  move. 

Up  to  the  nth  Lee's  line  had  extend«l  from  the  woods  m 
front  of  Block  House  Bridge,  through  Perry's  and  Spindler's 
fields  to  McCool's  house,  and  its  right  was  refused  and  fonoed 
a  loop  round.  McCool's.  All  these  works  faced  N.W.  In  ad(£- 
tion,  Bumside's  advance  had  caused  Early's  cwps  to  entieacb 
Spottsylvania  and  the  church  to  the  south  of  it,  {adog  £> 
Between  these  two  sections  were  woods.  The  connezwo  aude 
between  them  gave  the  loop  around  McCool's  the  appeaiaoce 
from  which  it  derives  its  historic  name  of  The  Salient.  Upon 
the  northem  face  of  this  Salient  Hancock's  attack  was  dcfa'vered. 

On  the  xith  the  abandonment  of  Bunuide's  threateoinc 
advance,  on  his  rear  and  other  indices  had  disquieted  Lee  u  to 
his  left  or  Block  House  flank,  and  he  had  drawn  off  practioOy 
all  Ewell's  artillery  from  the  McCool  works  to  aid  in  that  qnaner. 
The  infantry  that  manned  the  Salient  was  mh»l  reauiiBcdol 
Stonewall  Jackson's  "foot  cavalry,"  veterans  of  Antkuna, 
Fredericksburg  and  ChanceDorsviUe.  But  at  4.35,  in  the  sust, 
Hancock's  mass  swept  over  their  works  at  the  first  nah  and 
swarmed  in  the  interior  of  the  $alient,  gathering  tbousaadi  of 
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prinnert  and  Koiiig  ibe  field  bUtcris  thu  tte  bad  lent  back 

The  throntngt  and  adtnl  Fcdtnli  vcre  complcuir  di>- 
ordticd  by  mccch,  and  the  nantcT-attack  oi  one  oi  (wo  Con- 
(ednue  brigida  In  food  ordtc  drove  them  batk  to  the  line  of 
lit  upturtd  «otk(.  Then,  about  0,  there  beganone  at  the  moit 
itfflaitable  iimgglM  in  hiiioty.  While  Early,  iwifily  dfawing 
bick  from  Bkxk  Houm,  dwdud  Bunuide'i  attack  [rom  the 
cut,  and  Andenon,  attacked  again  and  again  by  parti  of  the 
V.  corpa  was  U  otcupled  m  p  eserdng  hu  wa  ro  Lee 
•itb  EwcU  a  corpt  and  th     ew    houaand  men  wh  m  th       hei 


time  came,  Lee  tucceeded  M  mQ  that  after  tmnty  boiin'  bitter 
Gghling  the  new  line  «aa  ready  and  the  Conledeiato  gave  up 
the  bairen  prize  la  Hancock.  Lee  liad  lou  toon  priionert  as 
well  ai  (joo  killed  and  waunded,  as  against  jscxiin  theAnnyof 
the  PotODiK  and  the  IX.  corpa. 

There  were  other  battles  in  front  of  Spottsylvania,  but  that 
of  the  nth  waa  the  climai.  From  the  13th  to  the  soth  (be 
Federals  gradually  worked  round  from  weit  to  east,  delivering 
a  few  partial  attacks  in  the  vain  hope  of  discovering  a  weak 
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s  inteno    lines        each  occad  n.    In  the  cod  tl 
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Senoib  coold  spaK.  deliveted  all  day  a  series  of  hecce  counter, 
suokea  a^lnst  Hancock.  Nearly  all  Wright's  corps  and  even 
part  of  Warren's  (in  the  end  45.000  men)  were  drawn  into  the 
bght  at  the  Salient,  lor  Grant  and  Meade 
was  Kiug^ing  to  gam  time  for  the  constn 
irtenl  acrou  the  base  of  it.  If  the  counler.altacks  failed 
this  n^te,  the  Confederates  would  have  lo  retreat 
(hey  onld,  pressed  in  [rom  and  Sank.  But  the  initial 
orilj  of  Ike  Federals  was  neutraliied  by  their  diiordc 
keeping  the  fighl  alive  by  successive  bri^e  attacks,  wl 
troops  Dot  actually  employed  wen  held  out  of  dugei  ti 


■Tx  n 


Federals  were  entrenched  facing  E.  between  Beverly's  house 
[Bumside's  old  "  Gayle  ")  and  Qulsenbeiry's,  Lee  facing  W. 
from  the  new  wo^  south  of  Harrison's  through  the  Court  Houk 
Co  Snell's  Bridge  on  the  Po.  In  the  fork  of  the  t>o  and  (he  Ny, 
with  woods  and  marshes  to  obstruct  every  movement,  Grant 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  he  prepared  10  execute 
a  new  maniEuvre.  But  here,  >s  in  the  Wildentess,  Lee  managed 
to  have  the  last  word.  While  the  Union  army  was  resting  in 
camp  for  the  first  time  unce  leaving  Culpeper,  Ewell't  corps 
suddenly  attacked  its  baggage-train  near  Hanis's  house.  The 
Conlederales  were  driven  ofl,  but  Grant  had  to  defer  his  inlenried 
manceuviE  for  two  days.  When  the  armies  left  Spottsylvania, 
little  more  than  a  loitiught  alter  breaking  up  from  winter 
quarters,  the  caaualiiei  had  reached  the  totals  of  js.ooo  out  of 
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kn  original  total  of  120,000  for  the  Umon  army,  36,000  out  of 
70,000  for  the  Confederates. 

The  next  manceuvre  attempted  by  Grant  to  bring  Lee's  army 
to  action  "  outside  worics  **  was  of  an  unusual  character,  though 
it  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  improvised  plan  of  crushing 
Lee  against  Bumside*s  corps  on  the  9th.  Hancock  was  now 
(20th)  ordered  to  move  off  under  cover  of  night  to  Milford; 
thence  he*  was  to  march  south-west  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  raibroad,  and  to  attack  whatever 
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force  of  the  enemy  he  met.  It  was  hoped  that  this  bold  stroke 
by  an  isolated  corps  would  draw  Lee's  army  upon  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would,  if  this  hope  were  realized, 
drive  down  upon  Lee's  rear  while  Hancock  held  him  up  in  front. 
Supposing,  however,  that  Lee  did  not  take  the  bait,  the  man-^ 
onivre  would  resolve  itadf  into  a  turning  movement  with  the 
object  of  compelling  Lee  to  come  out  of  his  Spottsylvania  lines 
on  pain  of  being  surrounded. 

The  II.  corps  started  on  the  night  cf  the  aoth-axst.  The 
alarm  was  soon  ^ven.  At  Milford,  where  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Mattapony,  Hancock  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  infantry  from  Richmond  and  beard  that    lopr^   had 


arrived  at  Hanover  Junction^  both  from  Ridim<md  afld  faon 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  therefore  suspended  hisadvaoa 
and  entrench«i.  The  main  army  began  to  move  off,  after  pvini 
Lee  time  to  turn  against  Hancock,  at  10  a.m.  on  the  aist,  and 
marched  to  Catlett's,  a  place  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Gvbes's 
bridge,  Warren  leading,  Bumside  and  Wright  following.  But  00 
news  came  in  from  Hancock  until  late  in  the  evening,  and  ik 
development  of  the  manoeuvre  was  consequently  dcUyvd,  » 
that  on  the  night  of  the  aist-aznd  Lee's  army  slq)ped  acns 

Warren's    front    m   rMk  for 
Hanover   Junction.   The  otHer 
Confederate    forces    that   M 
opposed  Hancock  Hkeirise  UA 
back.    Grant's  man<ruvie  had 
failed.    Its  principal  aim  ms 
to  induce  Lee  to  aXVuX  tte 
IL  ccMps  at  M  ilford,  itsseoooduy 
and   alternative   purpose  vas, 
by  dislodging  Lee  boa  SfotX- 
sylvania,  to  force  on  an  cs- 
counter  battle  in  opengrooBi 
But  he  was  only  offeitd  tbe 
bait— not    compelled    to  take 
it,  as  he  would  have  been  if 
Hancock  with  two  ooips  bed 
been  placed  directly  athwart  tk 
road  between  ^)ottS)rtvaDia  isd 
Hano%*er  Junctk»— and,  ka^t&t 
unimpaired  freedom  of  tcxioQ, 
he    chose    to    retreat   to  tk 
Junction.  The  four  Umon  ooips, 
therefore,  could  only  pursue  bia 
to  the  North  Anna,  at  vbidi 
river  th^  arrived  on  the  raon- 
ing  of  the  ssrd,  Wantn  00  tk 
ri^t,    Hancock    on   the  kft. 
Wright  and  Bumside  being  vd 
to  the  rear  in  second  hoe.   Tk 
same  afternoon  Wairen  usstA 
Jericho  F<Mxl,  brought  over  tk 
V.  corps  to  the  south  side,  asd 
repulsed  a  very  sharp  coiin»^ 
stroke  made  by  one  of  Lee's 
corps.    Hancock  at  the  suae 
time  stcmned  a  Confedeiate  it> 
doubt  which  covered  the  Tde* 
graph  Road  bridge  over  the  rh-o. 
Wright  and  Bumside  ckised  ^ 
It  seemed  as  if  a  battle  was  it 
hand,  but  in  the  night  rqxjfts 
came  in  that  Lee  had  fallen  haci 
to  the  South  Anna,  and  as  tkse 
were   more  or   kss  ooofinrcd 
by  the  fact  that  Wairca  aaet 
with  no  further  oppositiocu  a&d 
by  the  enemy's  nrtiiemeoi  frea 
the  river  bank  00  Hanoxl'i 
front,  the  Union  genenUp^ 
orders,  about  midday   on  tk 
24th,  for  what  was  pnctxcsSy  a 
general  pursuit.    This  led  incidentally  to  an  attenqtt  to  drxiiT 
Lee's  rearguard  away   from   the   point   of   passage,  bct«ee£ 
Warren's  and  Hancock's,  required  for  Bumside,  and  in  tk 
course  of   this  it   became   apparent    that   Lee's  army  kd 
not  fallen  back,  but  was  posted  in  s  sonidrck  10  whkb 
the   North   Amut  formed  a   tangent.     On   the  taaaang  d 
the   asth  this  position  was  reconnoitred,  and   fbund  to  be 
more  formidable  than  that  of    Spottsylvania.     Monover.  h 
divided  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  army  that  had  croatrd 
above  and  below. 

Grant  gave  up  the  game  as  drawn  and  planned  a  new  vovt. 
Thi9  Juud  u  Its  obiects,  first,  the  seixure  of  a  point  cf  pa»|^ 
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on  the  Pamunkey;  secondly,  the  deplo3nnent  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  a  contingent  expected  from  the  Annyof 
the  James,  and  thirdly,  the  prevention  of  Lee's  further  retire- 
ment, which  was  not  desired  by  the  Union  commanders,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  Richmond  defences  and  the  conscquient 
want  of  room  to  manoeuvre.  On  the  ayth  Sheridan's  cavalry 
and  a  light  division  of  infantry  passed  the  Pamunkey  at  Hanover 
Town,  and  the  two  divided  wings  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
vcre  withdrawn  over  the  North  Anna  without  mishap — ^thanks 
to  exactitude  in  arrangement  and  punctuality  in  execution. 
On  the  28th  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  arrived  near  Hanover 
Town,  while  at  Hawes's  Shop,  on  the  road  to  Richmond,  Sheridan 


and  anvil  battle  was  again  taken  up,  the  "  anvil "  being  Smith's 
XVIII.  corps,  which  had  come  up  from  the  James  river  to  While 
House  on  the  30th;  but  once  more  the  lure  failed  because  it 
was  not  made  sufficiently  tempting. 

The  last  episode  of  the  campaign  centred  on  Cold  Harbor, 
a  village  close  to  the  Chickahominy,  which  Sheridan's  cavalry 
seized,  on  its  own  initiative,  on  the  31st.  Here,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Union  staff,  a  considerable  force  of 
Omfederate  infantrsr — ^new  arrivals  from  the  James — was  met, 
and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  a  battle  before  either  side  had  time 
to  entrench.  Grant  and  Meade  ordered  Sheridan  to  hold  the 
village  at  all  costs,  and  directed  Wright's  (VI.)  corps  from  the 


n«  ITiMmMM  «Nrf  C<tf  ir«ffar.  by  pRiniwaa  of  Uu(h  Reea.  LiBiMd. 


had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  Lee  was 
now  approaching  from  Hanover  Junction  via  Ashland,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  swung  round  somewhat  to  the  right 
SA  as  to  face  in  the  presumed  direction  of  the  impending  attack. 
The  Confederate  general,  however,  instead  of  attacking,  swerved 
south,  and  planted  himself  behind  the  Totopotomoy.  Here 
he  was  discovered,  entrenched  as  always,  on  the  aglh.  and 
^irmtshing  all  along  the  line,  varied  at  times  by  more  severe 
fighting,  occupied  that  day  and  the  30th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  31st  the  Union  army  was  arranged  from  right  to  left  in  the 
order  VI.,  11.,  IX.  and  V.  corps,  Sheridan  having  meantime 
drawn  off  to  the  left  rear  of  the  infantry. 
Kow,  for  the  last  time  in  the  campaign,  the  idea  of  a  hammer 


extreme  right  wing,  and  Smith's  (XVIII.)  from  Old  Church, 
to  march  thither  with  all  possible  speed,  Wright  in  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  May  and  Smith  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  June. 
Lee  had  actually  ordered  his  corps  commanders  to  attack,  but 
was  too  ill  to  enforce  his  wishes,  and  in  the  evening  Wright 
and  Smith  themselves  assaulted  the  Confederate  front  opposite 
Cold  Harbor.  The  assault,  though  delivered  by  tired  men,  was 
successful.  The  enemy's  first  or  skirmish  line  was  everywhere 
stormed,  and  parts  of  the  VI.  corps  even  penetrated  the  main 
line.  Nearly  800  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Grant  at  once  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  attack,  as  at  Spottsylvania,  with  larger 
forees,  bringing  Hancock  over  from  the  right  of  the  line  on  the 
night  of  the  ist,  and  ordering  Hancock,  Wri^t  and  Smith  to 
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assault  on  the  next  morning.  But  Lee  had  by  now  moved  more 
forces  down,  and  his  line  extended  from  the  Totopotomoy  to 
the  Chickahomlny.  Hancock's  0)rps,  very  greatly  fatigued 
by  its  night  march,  did  not  form  up  until  after  midday,  and 
meanwhile  Smith,  whose  corps,  originally  but  10,000  strong, 
had  been  severely  tried  by  its  hard  marching  and  fighting  on  the 
ist,  refused  to  consider  the  idea  of  renewing  the  attack.  The 
passive  resistance  thus  encountered  dominated  Grant's  fighting 
instinct  for  a  moment.  But  after  reconsidering  the  problem  he 
again  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  by  Wright,  Smith  and 
Hancock  at  5  p.m.  A  last  modification  was  made  when,  during 
the  afternoon,  Lee's  far  distant  left  wing  attacked  Bumside 
and  Warren.  This,  showing  that  Lee  had  sUll  a  considerable 
force  to  the  northward,  and  being,  not  very  inaccurately,  read 
to  mean  that  the  6  m.  of  Confederate  entrenchments  were  equally 
— i.e.  equally  thinly — guarded  at  all  points,  led  to  the  order  being 
given  to  all  five  Union  o)rps  to  attack  at  4'30  a.m.  on  the  3rd 
of  June. 

The  resolution  to  make  this  plain,  unvarnished  frontal  assault 
on  entrenchments  has  been  as  severely  criticized  as  any  action 
of  any  commander  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Grant  himself  subse- 
quently expressed  his  regret  at  having  formed  it.  But  such 
criticisms  derive  all  their  force  from  the  event,  not  from  the 
conditions  in  which,  beforehand,  the  resolution  was  made.  The 
Yisks  of  failure  were  deliberately  accepted,  and  the  battle — if  it 
can  be  called  a  battle — was  fought  as  ordered.  The  assault 
was  made  at  the  time  arranged  and  was  repulsed  at  all  points, 
with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  about  8000  men:  Thereafter  the 
two  armies  lay  for  ten  days  less  than  a  hundred  jrards  apart. 
There  was  more  or  less  severe  fighting  at  times,  and  an  almost 
ceaseless  bickering  of  skirmishers.  Owing  to  Grant's  refusal 
to  sue  for  permission  to  remove  his  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
terms  demanded,  Lee  turned  back  the  Federal  ambulance  parties, 
and  many  wounded  were  left  to  die  between  the  lines.  It  was 
only  on  the  7th  that  Grant  pocketed  his  feelings  and  the  dead 
were  buried. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  Cold  Harbor  that 
must  always  rouse  painful  memories — though  to  blame  Lee  or 
Grant  supposes  that  these  great  generals  were  infinitely  more 
inhuman  here  than  at  any  other  occasion  in  their  lives,  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  a  defeat  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  causes  for  which  the  Union  army 
and  people  contended  were  about  to  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  a 
presidential  election: 

The  Federal  army  lost,  in  this  month  of  almost  incessant 
campaigning,  about  50,000  men,  the  Confederates  about  33,000. 
Though  the  aggregate  of  the  Umon  losses  awed  both  contem- 
poraries and  historians  of  a  later  generation,  proportionately 
the  losses  of  the  South  were  heavier  (46%  of  the  original  strength 
as  compared  with  41%  on  the  Union  side),  and  whereas  within 
a  few  weeks  Grant  was  able  to  replace  nearly  every  man  he  had 
l<»t  by  a  new  recruit,  the  Confederate  government  was  almost 
at  the  end  of  its  resources. 

See  A.  A.  Humphreys,  The  Campaign  of  Virginia,  1864-^5  (New 
York,  I&82);  Military  History  bocicty  of  MassachuwttB,  The 
WUdemess  Campaign ;  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  serial  numbers 
67.  68  and  O9;  and  C.  F.  Atkinson,  The  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor 
(London,  1908).  (C.  F.  A.) 

WILDMAN,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  X621-X693).  English  agitator,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  served  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He 
became  prominent,  however,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  an  agitator, 
being  in  1647  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  section  of  the  army 
which  objected  to  all  compromi.sc  with  the  king.  In  a  pamphlet, 
Putney  Projects,  he  attacked  Cromwell;  he  was  responsible 
for  The  Case  of  the  A  rmy  slated,  and  he  put  the  views  of  his  associ- 
ates before  the  council  of  the  army  at  a  meeting  in  Putney  church 
in  October  1 647.  The  authorities  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion, 
and  in  January  1648  he  and  John  Lilburne  were  imprisoned, 
preparations,  says  Clarendon,  being  made  "  for  his  trial  and 
towards  his  execution."  However,  he  was  released  in  the 
following  August,  and  for  a  time  he  was  associated  with  the 


party  known  as  the  levellen,  bat  he  qukUy  seveicd  )a& 
connexion  vrith  them  and  became  an  offioer  in  the  anay.  H« 
was  a  large  buyer  of  the  land  forfeited  by  the  royalbts,  and  i& 
1654  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  raember  iea 
Scarborough.  In  the  foltowing  year  he  was  ancstcd  iarcra- 
spiring  against  Cromwell,  and  after  his  release  low  moeibs 
later  he  resumed  the  career  of  plottixkg,  intriguing  slilu  «itk 
royalists  and  republicans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tnsk^ 
regime.  In  1659  he  helped  to  seize  Windsor  castle  for  the  Lod( 
Parliament,  and  then  in  November  i66x  he  was  again  a  prisoaer 
on  some  suspicion  of  participating  in  xepabUcaa  pkts.  F« 
six  years  he  was  a  captive,  oidy  regaining  his  freedom  sfia 
the  fall  of  Qarendon  in  October  1667. 

In  or  before  i68x  Wildman  became  prominent  aaoi^  these 
who  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Charles  U.,  beisf 
especially  intimate  with  Algernon  Sydney.  He  was  undonbtedl; 
concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  under  James  IL  be 
was  active  in  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  Mounoaih.  ba 
owing  to  some  disagreements,  or  perhaps  to  his  oiwardice,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  rising  of  1685.  He  fouxxi  it  advisable. 
however,  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  Engfamd  vu^ 
the  army  of  William  of  Orange  in  x688.  In  1689  he  ms  a 
member  of  the  convention  parliament. 

Wildman  was  postmaster  -  general  from  AjaH  x659  ta 
February  1691,  when  some  ugly  rumours  aboot  ha  ob&- 
duct  brought  about  his  dismissal.  Nevertheless,  he  v^i 
knighted  by  William  III.  in  X692,  and  he  died  on  the  nd 
of  Jime  1693.  Sir  John,  who  was  the  author  of  many  patJaa 
pamphlets,  left  an  only  son,  John,  who  died  childks  e 
1 7 10. 

WILES,  IRVING  RAMSAT  (i86x-  ),  Americas  artst,  to 
bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  April  x86x.  He  sltaS-ti 
under  his  father,  the  landscape  painter,  Lemuel  Maynard  Vues 
(1826-1905),  in  the  Art  Students'  League,  New  Yotk,andiiBdtf 
Carolus  Duran,  at  Paris.  His  earlier  woxk  was  as  an  illiatxsiar 
for  American  magazines,  and  later  he  devoted  hinudf  with  pen. 
success  to  portraiture.  He  became  a  full  member  of  the  Katksal 
Academy  of  Design  (X897)  and  a  member  of  the  American  Water 
Color  Sodety. 

WILFRID  (c.  634-709),  English  archbishop,  was  bora  of  gpod 
parentage  in  Northumbria,  c.  634.  When  serving  in  King  Osvv's 
court,  he  attracted  the  notice  ci  the  queen,  Eaxifled,  who,  ioAa- 
ing  his  inclination  for  a  religious  life,  placed  )um  under  tbr  care 
of  an  old  noble,  Cudda,  now  a  monk  at  Lindisfane.  Lalcr  oe 
Eanfied  enabled  him  to  visit  Rome  in  the  company  of  BcirSri 
Biscop.  At  Lyons  Wilfrid's  pleasing  features  and  quick  iatdb- 
gence  made  Anncmund,  the  archbishop,  desire  to  mdofA  bimasd 
marry  him  to  his  niece.  Resisting  hb  offers,  the  ytmth  west  & 
to  Rome,  received  the  papal  benediction,  and  then,  in  arooniaacr 
with  his  promise,  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  stayed  for  tbe 
years,  till  the  murder  of  his  patron,  whose  fate  the  execs) k»en 
would  not  let  him  share.  On  his  return  bune,  Os«io*s  saa 
Alchfrid  gave  him  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  and,  before  )oc& 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  ihe  Gewissae,  or  West  Saaons,  ordained  Lb 
priest 

He  was  probably  already  regarded  as  the  leading  expoeeai 
of  the  Roman  discipline  in  England  when  his  apoech  at  1^ 
council  of  Whitby  determined  the  ovcnhrov  of  the  Ci^ac 
party  (664).  About  a  year  later  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  York,  not,  however,  in  England,  where  perhaps  he  oonklBet 
find  the  fitting  number  of  orthodox  prelates,  but  at  CcmpKgx. 
Agilbert  being  now  bishop  of  Paris.  On  his  return  jourat-y  be 
narrowly  escaped  the  pagan  wreckers  of  Sussex,  vaA  cr>r 
reached  h»  own  countiy  to  find  Ceadda  (St  Chad)  instalM 
in  his  see. 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  largely  a  record  of  waaderiag  tad 
misfortune.  For  three  years  (665-668)  he  rukd  his  8>c»> 
astery  at  Ripon  in  peace,  though  acting  as  bishop  in  Mcrda  *si 
Kent  during  vacancies  in  sees  there.  OnArchbUiopTlKodoR'a 
arrival  (668)  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  spent  in  it  nine  years 
of  ceaseless  activity,  especially  in  building  diurdies,  only  to  be 
driven  out  through  the  anger  of  Ring  Ecgfrith^  qaecn  (67«}' 
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Theodore  now  divided  Wilfrid's  large  diocese  into  three;  and 
the  aggrieved  prelate  went  to  lay  his  case  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  On  his  way  a  west  wind  drove  him  to  Friesland,  where 
be  evangelized  the  natives  and  prepared  the  way  for  WiUibrord 
iq.v,).  Late  in  life  he  ordained  Suidbert  bishop  of  the  Frisians. 
A  synod  held  at  Rome  under  Agatho  (680)  ordained  his  restitu- 
tion; but  even  this  decision,  could  not  prevent  his  being  cast  into 
prison  on  his  return  home.  When  released  he  wandered  first  to 
Mercia,  then  to  Wessex  and  finally  to  Sussex.  Here  he  rescued 
the  pagan  folk  from  an  impending  famine,  sent  preachers  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Sclsey .  After  Ecgf rit  h  -s 
death  (20th  May  68$)  Wilfrid  was  restored  to  York  (much 
circumscribed),  and  Ripon  (686-687).  He  was  once  more  driven 
out  in  691-693,  and  spent  seven  years  in  Mercia.  A  great  council 
of  the  Englidi  Church  held  in  Northumbria  excommunicated  him 
in  702.  He  again  appealed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  obtained 
another  dodsion  in  his  favour  (703-704) .  Despire  the  intercession 
of  Brihwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aldfrith  king  of  North 
umbria  refused  to  admit  the  aged  prebite  into  his  kingdom  till 
his  lost  illness  (705).  This  year  or  the  next  a  council  was  held 
near  the  River  Nidd,  the  papal  letters  were  read,  and,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops,  Wilfrid  once  more  received  the  abbeys 
of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  Not  long  after  he  died  at  Oundle  in 
Northamptonshire  as  he  was  going  on  a  visit  to  Ceolred,  king  of 
Mercia  (709).  He  was  buried  at  Ripon,  whence,  according  to 
Eadmer,  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Canterbury. 

Wilfrid's  is  a  memorable  name  in  English  history,  not  only  because 
of  the  laice  port  he  played  in  supplanting  the  Celtic  discipline  and 
in  estabit^ing  a  precedent  of  appeal  to  papal  authority,  but  also  by 
reasion  of  hb  services  to  architecture  and  teaming.  At  York  he  re- 
newed Paulinus's  old  church,  roofing  it  with  lead  and  furnishing  it 
with  glass  windows;  at  Ripon  he  buUt  an  entirely  new  basilica  with 
columns  and  porches;  at  Hexham  in  honour  of  St  Andrew  he  reared  a 
still  nobler  church,  over  which  Eddius  grows  eloquent.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  bishopric  he  used  to  travel  about  his  oioccse  attended  by 
a  little  troop  of  skilled  masons.  He  seems  to  have  also  reformed  the 
method  of  conducting  the  divine  services  by  the  aid  of  hb  skilled 
chanters,  iEdde  and  iEona.  and  to  have  establbhed  or  renewed 
the  rule  of  St  Benedkt  in  the  monasteries.  On  each  visit  to  Rome  it 
was  hb  delight  to  collect  relics  for  hb  native  land;  and  to  his 
favourite  basilica  at  Ripon  he  gave  a  bookcase  wrought  in  gold  and 
predoos  stones,  besides  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Gospels. 

Wilfrid's  life  was  written  shortly  after  hb  death  by  Eddius  at  the 
request  of  Acca,  his  successor  at  Hexham,  and  Tatbert,  abbot  of 
RiuoR— both  intimate  friends  of  the  great  bishop.  Other  lives  were 
wruten  by  FrithM;ode  in  the  loth,  by  Folcard  m  the  nth,  and  by 
Eadmer  eariy  in  the  I3th  century.  See  also  Bede's  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19, 
ill.  25.  iv.  la.  &c.  All  the  lives  are  printed  in  J.  Raine'a  Historians  of 
lie  Qitirck  of  York,  vol.  L  "  Rolls  "  series. 

.WILHELHIliA  [WoHEuaNA  Helena  Paitiinb  Maria 
OF .  Okamce-Nassau]  (1880-  ),  queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  31st  of  August  1880. 
Her  father,  William  III.  (Willem  Paul  Alexander  Frederik 
Lodewijk),  had  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia  Frederika  Mathilde  of 
Wiirttemberg,  three  sons,  all  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Having 
been  left  a  widower  on  the  3rd  of  June  1877,  he  married  on  the 
7th  of  January  1879  Adelheid  Emma  WiUielmina  Theresia, 
second  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
bom  on  the  snd  of  August  1858,  and  Wilhelmina  was  the  only 
issue  of  that  union.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  her  father's 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  33rd  of  November  1890,  but  until 
her  eighteenth  year,  when  she  was  "  inaugurated  "  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  6th  of  September  1898,  the  business  of  the  state  was 
carried  oa  under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  made  on  the  snd  of  August  1884.  On  the  7th  of 
February  190X  Queen  Wilhelmina  married  Henry  Wladimir 
Alben  Ernst,  duke  of  Mecklenbuxg-Schwerin  (bom  on  the  19th 
of  April  1876).  To  the  great  Joy  of  the  Dutch  people,  Queen 
Wilbelmiaa,  on  the  30th  of  April  1909,  gave  birth  to  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Princes^  Juliana  (Juliana  Louise  Emma 
Kxria  Wilhelmina).     (See  Houand:  History.) 

WILHELMINA  (Sophia  Fudebxxa  Wq^bklhima)  (1709- 
17 S8),  margravine  of  Baireuth,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
jrd  of  July  1709,  the  dau^ter  of  Frederick  William  I.,  crown 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
a«it|[KtiT  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  (George  I.  of  England). 


Wilhelmina  shared  the  unhappy  childhood  of  her  brother, 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  friend  and  confidante  she  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  all  her  life.  Sophia 
Dorothea  wbhcd  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  but  on  the  English  side  there  was  no  disposition  to  make 
the  offer  except  in  exchange  for  substantial  concessions,  to  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  prepared  to  assent.  The  fruitless 
intrigues  carried  on  by  Sophia  Dorothea  to  bring  about  this 
match  played  a  large  part  in  Wilhelmina's  early  life.  After 
much  talk  of  other  matches,  which  came  to  nothing,  she  was 
eventually  married  in  1731  to  Frederick,  hereditary  prince  of 
Baireuth.  The  marriage,  only  accepted  by  Wilhelmina  under 
threats  from  her  father  and  with  a  view  to  lightening  her  brother's 
<lbgrace,  proved  at  the  outset  a  happy  one,  though  it  was 
clouded  at  first  by  luirrow  means,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ihfidelilies  of  the  future  margrave  with  Dorothea  von  Marwitz, 
whose  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  Baireuth  was  bitterly  resented 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  caused  an  estrangement  of  some 
three  years  between  Wilhelmina  and  the  brother  she  so  devotedly 
loved.  When  Wilhelmina's  husband  came  into  his  inheritance  in 
1735  the  pair  set  about  making  Baireuth  a  miniature  Versailles. 
Their  building  operations  included  the  rebuilding  of  their 
summer  residence,  the  Ermitage,  the  great  Baireuth  opera-house, 
the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Baireuth 
palace  and 'of  the  new  opera  house.  They  also  founded  the 
university  of  ErUingen,  the  undertakings  bringing  the  court 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  margravine  made  Baireuth  one  of  the  intellectual  centres 
of  Germany,  surrounding  herself  with  a  little  court  of  wits  and 
artists  which  gained  added  prestige  from  the  occasional  visits 
of  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Wilhelmina's  interests  shifted  from  dilettant- 
ism to  diplomacy.  She  acted  as  eyes  and  ears  for  her  brother  in 
southern  Germany  until  her  death  on  the  14th  of  October  1758, 
the  day  of  Frederick's  defeat  by  the  Austrians  at  Hochkirch. 
Her  only  daughter  Frederica  had  contracted  in  1748  an  unhappy 
marriage  with  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of  Wiirttemberg. 

The  margravine's  memoirs,  MSmoires  de  ma  vie,  written  or  revised 
between  1748  and  her  death,  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin.  They  were  first  printed  m  two  forms  in  1810— a  German 
translation  down  to  the  vear  1 733  from  the  firm  of  Cotta  of  TObingen : 
and  in  French  publisheo  by  Vieweg  of  Brunswick,  and  coming  down 
to  1743.  There  have  been  several  subsequent  editions,  including  a 
German  one  published  at  Leipzig  in  1908.  ^  An  English  translation 
was  publbhea  in  Berlin  in  1904.  For  the  discussion  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  entertaining,  though  not  very  trustworthy,  memoirs, 
see  G.  H.  Perts,  Ober  die  MerkwUrdigkeiten  der  Marktrafin  (1851). 
See  also  ArvMe  Barine,  f^rineesses  et  grandes  dames  (Paris,  1890); 
E.  E.  Cuttell,  Wiikelmine,  Martraoine  of  Baireutk  (London,  a  vols., 
K)OS):  and  R.  Fester,  Die  Bayreutker  Sckwester  Friedricks  des 
Crossen    (Berlin,    1902). 

WILHELMSHAVEN*  or  W^ilheucsiiafen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  and  war  harbour  of  the  empire  on  the 
North  Sea,  situated  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Jade  Busen, 
a  large  shallow  basin  formed  by  inundations  and  united  with 
the  sea  by  the  Jade,  a  channel  3  m.  long.  Pop.  (1885),  19,433; 
(1905),  36,01a,  of  whom  8237  belonged  to  the  navy  or  army. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  (4  sq.  m.)  was  purchased  by 
Prussia  from  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg  in  1853,  when  the 
Prussian  navy  was  being  formed.  The  construction  of  the 
harbour  and  town  was  begun  in  1855,  and  the  former  was  opened 
in  1869.  Though  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover  it  is  completely  surrounded  on  the  landward  side  by 
Oldenburg  territory.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan 
and  ample  scale,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  with  trees. 
The  main  thoroughfare  is  the  Roonstrasse,  which,  running  E. 
and  W.,  passes  the  market-square,  upon  which  stand  the  town 
hall  and  the  post  office.  There  are  two  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnauum,  schools  for  warrant 
officers  and  engineers  and  other  naval  educational  institutions. 
The  original  harbour,  constructed  in  185 5-1 869,  consbts  of  an 
inner  and  outer  basin.  To  the  south-east  of  the  inner  harbour 
a  large  new  harbour  has  been  more  recently  constmcted  for 
war  vesseb  in  commission.    This  so-called  new  harbour  (170 
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acres  in  area  and  26}  ft.  deep)  is  connected  by  means  of  a  lock 
(571  ft.  long)  with  the  new  harbour  entrance,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1886.  On  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  fitting-out 
basin  (3832  ft.  long,  446  ft.  wide),  which  again  is  connected  by  a 
lock  (158  ft.  long)  with  the  outer  basin  (617  ft.  long,  410  ft.  wide), 
and  so  with  the  old  harbour  entrance.  North  of  this  the  "  third 
entrance  "  has  been  recently  constructed,  with  two  enormous 
locks,  one  of  which  in  an  emergency  could  be  used  as  an  additional 
dock.  On  the  west  side  of  the  fitting-out  basin  lies  the  shipbuild- 
ing basin  (1237  ft.  long  by  742  ft.  wide),  with  three  dry-docks 
(of  which  two  are  each  453  ft.  long,  85  ft.  wide  and  more  than 
30  ft.  deep,  whilst  the  third  is  394  ft.  long),  and  also  with  two 
slips  of  the  largest  size.  Further  new  docks  (each  about  617  ft. 
by  97  ft.),  capable  of  containing  large  battle-ships,  were  com- 
pleted in  1906.  A  torpedo  harbour  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
new  harbour.  The  three  entrances  to  the  old  and  new  harbours 
are  sheltered  by  long  and  massive  moles;  and  the  whole  complex 
of  docks,  building  sUps,  machine  shops,  &c,  forms  the  govern- 
ment dockyard,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  with  fourteen 
iron  gates.  The  establishment  is  defended  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. The  commercial  harbour  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
at  t  he  east  end  of  the  Ems-Jade  canal.  The  industries  of  the  place 
are  almost  exclusively  0)nnected  with  the  requirements  of  the 
dockyard,  and  embrace  machine  shops,  iron  foundries  and  boiler 
works.  Wilhelmshaven  is  visited  for  its  sea-bathing.  It  possesses 
depots  for  artillery  and  mines,  a  meteorological  observatory  and 
a  signalling  station.  A  battalion  of  marines  Is  stationed  here. 
Since  1900  the  development  of  the  naval  establishment  and  of  the 
town  has  been  exceptionally  rapid,  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  the  German  navy,  and  with  the  shifting  of  political  and  naval 
activity  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 

See  Eberiiard,  PUknr  durck  WSketmshoMH  und  seine  Umgehung 
(Wilhelmshaven,  1906) ;  L.  v.  Krohn,  ViertigJakre  in  einem  deutscken 
kriegshafen  (Wilhelmshaven,  1905). 

WILKES,  CHARLES  (1798-1877),  American  naval  officer  and 
explorer,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  3rd  of  April  1798. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman  in  18 18, 
and  became  a  lieutenant  in  1826.  In  1830  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  instruments  and  charts,  and  in  1838 
was  appointed  to  command  an  exploring  and  surveying  expedi- 
tion in  the  Southern  Seas,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1836.  The 
expedition,  including  naturalists,  botanists,  a  mineralogist, 
taxidermists,  a  philologist,  &c.,  was  carried  by  the  sloops-of-war 
"  Vincennes  "  and  "  Peacock,"  the  brig  "  Porpoise,"  the  store- 
ship  "  Relief "  and  two  tenders.  Leaving  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  18^  of  August  1838,  it  stopped  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  Peru,  the  Paumotu 
group  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  Samoan  islands  and  New 
South  Wales;  from  Sydney  sailed  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in 
December  1839  and  reported  the  discovery  of  an  Antarctic 
continent  west  of  the  Balleny  islands;^  visited  the  Fiji  and 
the  Hawaiian  islands  in  1840,  explored  the  west 'coast  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Columbia  river,  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Sacramento  river,  in  1841,  and  returned  by  way  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  the  Sulu  archipelago,  Borneo,  Singapore, 
Polynesia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reaching  New  York  on 
the  loth  of  June  1842.  He  was  court-martialled  on  his  return, 
but  was  acquitted  on  all  charges  except  that  of  illegally  punishing 
men  in  his  squadron.  For  a  short  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
Coast  Survey,  but  from  1844  to  1861  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
preparing  the  report  of  the  expedition.  Twenty-eight  volumes 
were  planned  but  only  nineteen  were  published.  Of  these  Wilkes 
wrote  the  Narrative  (6  vols.,  1845;  5  vols.,  1850)  and  the  volumes 
Hydrography  and  Meteorohgy  (1851).  The  Narratite  contains 
much  interesting  material  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 

*  This  discovery  was  made  on  the  iQth  of  Tanuary  T840,  one  day 
before  Dumont  d'Urville  sighted  Adilte  Land  about  400  m.  farther 
W.  That  Wilkes  discovered  an  Antarctic  continent  was  long  doubted, 
and  one  of  the  charges  against  him  when  he  was  court -martialled 
was  that  he  had  fabncated  this  discovery,  but  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  in  1908- 1909  corroborated  Wilkes.  That  part 
of  the  Antarctic  continent  known  as  Wilkes  Land  was  named  in  his 
honour. 


and  political  and  economic  conditions  in  many  places  ^ea  Itde 

known.    Other  valuable  contributions  were  the  three  repom  flf 

James  D.  Dana  on  Zoophytes  (1846),  Geology  ( 1849)  and  Crmst&n 

(3  vols.,  1 85 2- 1854).    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Wtika 

(who  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  1843  ukd  thai  d 

captain  in  1855)  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  **Ss£ 

Jacinto  "  to  search  for  the  Confederate  conunerce  destitytr. 

"  Sumter."    On  the  8th  of  November  1861  he  stopped  tbr 

British  mail  packet  "Trent,"  and  took  oflf  the  Confcdoiu 

commissioners  to  Europe,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  SliddL 

Though  he  was  officially  thanked  by  Congress*  his  actkn  ns 

later  disavowed  by  President  Lincoln.    His  next  service  was  ia 

the  James  river  flotilla,  but  after  reaching  the  rank  of  coraankit, 

on  the  i6th  of  July  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  against  blockadr 

runners  in  the  West  Indies.   He  was  disrated  (becoming  a  capua 

on  the  retired  list)  in  November  i86a  on  the  ground  that  he  kad 

been  too  old  to  receive  the  rank  of  commodore  under  the  kx 

then  governing  promotions;  and  engaged  in  a  long  contiuver? 

with  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy.    This  contiovci^ 

ended  in.  his  being  court-martialled  in  1864  and  being  kmsd 

guilty  on  several  counts  and  sentenced  to  public  rrprimand  uA 

suspension  for  three  years.    But  on  the  35th  of  July  1866  be  vu 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  fist   H< 

died  at  Washington  on  the  8th  of  February  1877. 

In  addition  to  many  shorter  articles,  reports,  Ac.,  he  pabfiafcrt 
Western  America,  including  California  and  Oregon  (1849)  aod  Thmj 
of  the  Winds  {iSs6), 

WILKES.  JOHN  (1727-1797).  English  pdiUcian,  dcsccnkd 
from  a  family  long  connected  with  Leighton-Buzxard  in  Bedkri* 
shire,  was  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  i7tli  of  Octote 
1727,  being  the  second  son  of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rkh  disiSer. 
and  the  owner,  through  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Hcaioa 
of  Hoxton,  of  considerable  house  property  in  its  noith-easten 
suburbs.  After  some  training  under  private  tuition  John  Wilka 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  matriculating  these  oa 
the  8th  of  September  1744.  Several  young  men  of  talent  fioa 
Scotland  and  England  were  studying  in  thb  Dutch  naivcnitj 
at  that  period,  and  a  lively  picture  of  their  life,  in  which  Wifta 
displays  the  gaiety  of  temper  which  remained  faithful  to  him  il 
his  days,  is  presented  to  us  by  Alexander  Cailyle  (Ant^kiei^ 
x86o,  ed.  J.  H.  Burton).  With  this  training  he  acquired  sa 
intimate  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  and  be  enlazsed  bis 
mind  by  travelling  through  Holland,  Flanders  and  part  d 
Germany.  At  the  close  of  1748  he  returned  to  his  native  lud. 
and  in  a  few  months  (October  1749)  was  drawn  by  his  reiaiioBS 
into  marrying  ^fary,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  J<^  llcai 
citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  who  was  ten  yean  his  senior.  Tbe 
ill-assorted  pair — for  she  was  grave  and  staid,  while  he  rioted  it 
exuberant  spirits  and  love  of  society — lived  together  at  Ajrles- 
bury  for  some  months,  when,  to  make  matters  worse,  the; 
returned  to  town  to  dwell  with  the  wife's  mother.  One  duld  s 
daughter,  was  bom  to  them  (5th  of  August  1 750),  and  then  U  Aa 
left  his  wife  and  removed  to  Westminster,  where  be  kept  ^n 
house  for  many  young  men  about  town  poascssing  mon  wit  tlaa 
morals.  In  1754  he  contested  the  constituency  of  Berwick-<qR» 
Tweed,  t>ut  failed  to  gain  the  seat. 

Wilkes  was  now  a  well-known  figure  in  the  life  of  the  west  ced. 
and  among  his  associates  were  Thomas  Potter,  the  son  of  tbe 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  aftemrdi 
Lord  le  Despencer,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  the  last  of  whoei  m 
after  years  showed  great  animosity  towards  his  old  compasiioa  a 
revelry.  In  July  1757,  by  a  triangukr  axrangeoneot  in  vbicb 
Potter  and  the  first  William  Pitt  played  the  other  parts,  Wilkes 
was  elected  for  Aylesbury,  and  for  thb  constituency  be  was  agua 
returned  at  the  general  election  in  March  1761.  Pitt  was  his 
leader  in  politics;  but  to  Pitt  he  applied  in  vain  for  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  nor  was  he  successful  in  his  applicstion  for 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  or  for  thatof  govenor 
of  (Quebec.  As  he  attributed  these  failures  to  the  opposkioi 
of  Loixl  Bute,  he  established  a  paper  called  the  Neehk  Briim 
(June  1763),  in  which  he  from  the  first  attacked  the  Scotch 
prime  minister  with  exceeding  bitterness  and  grew  bolder  as  it 
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proceeded  in  its  oouxBe.  One  of  its  articles  ridictiled  Lord  Talbot, 
the  steward  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  dud  was  the  result. 
When  Bute  resigned,  the  issue  of  the  journal  was  suspended; 
but,  when  the  royal  speech  framed  by  George  Grenville's  ministry 
showed  that  the  change  was  one  of  men  only,  not  of  measures, 
a  supidemcntary  number.  No.  45,  was  published,  sard  of  April 
1763,  containing  a  caustic  critidsm  of  the  king's  message  to  his 
parliament.  Lord  Halifax,  the  leading  aecreury  of  state,  issued 
a  general  warrant  "  to  search  for  authors,  printers  anid  pub- 
Ushers,"  and  to  bring  them  b^ore  him  for  examination.  Charles 
Churchill,  the  poet  and  a  coadjutor  in  this  new^iaper  enterprise, 
escaped  through  the  good  offios  of  Wilkes;  but  the  chief  offender 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  (30th  of  April  1763).  A 
week  later,  however,  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  on  the  ground  that  his  privilege  as  a  member 
of  parliament  afforded  him  immunity  from  arrest.  General 
warrants  were  afterwards  declared  illegal,  and  Halifax  himself, 
after  a  series  of  dtscreditable  shifts,  was  cast  in  heavy  sums,  on 
actions  brought  against  him  by  the  persons  whom  he  had  injured 
— the  total  expenses  incurred  by  tne  ministry  in  these  lawless 
proceedings  amounting  to  at  least  £100,000.  So  far  Wilkes  had 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  but  he  gave  them  cause  for  rejoicing 
by  an  indiscreet  reprint  of  the  obnoxious  No.  45,  and  by  striking 
off  at  his  private  press  thirteen  copies  of  an  obscene  Essay  en 
Woman,  written  by  his  friend  Potter,  in  parody  of  Pope's  Essay 
M*  Man,  one  of  which  got  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  (isth 
of  November  1763)  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  Lord 
N<»tb  moved  that  No.  45  was  "  a  false,  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,"  and  the  paper  was  publicly  burnt  in  Cheapside  on  the  4th 
of  December.  The  Essay  on  Woman  was  on  the  same  day  brought 
before  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and,  on  account  of 
the  improper  use  which  had  been  made  of  Bishop  Warburton's 
name  as  the  author  of  some  coarse  notes,  the  work  was  voted  a 
breach  of  prMkgt,  and  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  K,ing's  Bench  for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious 
libel.  He  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
19th  of  January  1764;  and  on  the  aist  of  February  he  was  found 
guilty  in  the  King's  Bench  of  reprinting  No.  45  and  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Essay  on  Woman.  Wilkes  was  on  thae  dates 
absent  from  Eng^d.  Some  strong  eipresstons  applied  to  him 
by  Samud  Martin,  an  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury;  had  provoked 
a  duel  (x6th  of  November  1763),  in  which  Wilkes  was  severely 
wouiKled  in  the  stomach.  He  withdrew  to  Paris,  and  as  he  did 
not  return  to  En^and  to  recdve  his  sentence  in  the  law  courts 
was  pronounced  an  outlaw. 

For  several  years  Wilkes  remained  abroad,  receiving  £1000  a 
year  from  the  leading  Whigs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
visited  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  February  f  768  he  returned  to 
London  and  sued  the  king  for  pardon,  but  in  vain.  His  next  step 
was  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  London,  when  he  was  the  lowest  at  the  poll.  Undaunted 
by  this  defeat,  he  solicited  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  to  return 
him  as  thdr  champion,  and  they  pland  him  at  the  head  of  all 
competitors  (aSth  of  March).  He  appeared  before  the  King's 
Bench,  and  on  a  technical  point  procured  a  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry; but  the  original  verdict  vras  maintained,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  months  as  well  as  to 
a  fine  of  £1000,  and  he  was  further  ordered  to  produce  securities 
for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  after  his  liberation.  His 
conduct  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1769,  and  with  this  proceeding  there  began  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  ministry  and  the  electors  of  Middlesex  without 
poralld  in  English  history.  They  promptly  re-elected  him 
(i6th  of  February),  only  to  find  him  pronounced  incapable  of 
sitting  and  his  election  void.  Again  they  returned  him  (16th  of 
March)  and  again  he  was  rejected.  A  fourth  dection  then 
foflowed  (13th  of  April),  when  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
with  an  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  Fox  family  in  his 
favour,  obtained  396  votes,  while  1143  were  given  for  Wilkes, 
hut  two  days  later  the  House  declared  that  Luttrell  had  been 


duly  elected.  Through  these  audadous  proceedings  a  storm  of 
fury  broke  out  throughout  the  country.  In  the  cause  of  *'  Wilkes 
and  liberty  "  high  and  low  enlisted  themselves.  His  prison  cell 
was  thronged  daily  by  the  chief  of  the  Whigs,  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  subscribed  for  his  support.  So  great  was  the 
popular  sympathy  in  his  favour,  that  a  keen  judge  of  contem- 
porary politics  declared  that,  had  George  IIL  possessed  a  bad 
and  Wilkes  a  good  rJiaracter,  the  king  would  have  been  an 
outcast  from  his  dominions.  At  the  hd^t  of  the  combat  in 
January  1769  Wilkes  was  dected  an  alderman  for  the  dty  of 
London;  in  1771  he  served  as  sheriff  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  as  alderman  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  strug^  between 
the  corporation  and  the  House  of  Commons  by  which  freedom 
of  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates  was  obtained. 
His  admirers  endeavoured  in  1772  to  procure  his  dection  as  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  he  was  set  aside  by  the  aldermen,  some 
of  whom  were  allied  with  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  while  others, 
as  Oliver  and  Townshend,  leant  to  the  Liberalism  of  Lord 
Shelburne.  In  1774,  however,  he  obtained  that  dignity,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  for  Middlesex  from  the  dissolution  in  1774 
until  X790.  He  moved  in  1776  for  leave,  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
a  just  and  equal  representation  of  the  people  of  England  in 
pariiament";  but  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  were 
premature  by  at  least  hdf  a  century.  After  several  failures 
better  fortune  atteiuied  his  efforts  in  another  direction,  for  on 
the  3rd  of  May  178a  all  the  dedarations  and  orders  against  him 
for  his  dections  in  Middlesex  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  journals  of  the  House.  In  1779  Wilkes  was  dected  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  office  became  his 
freehold  for  life.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  on  .the  26th  of  December  1797.  His  daughter  Mary, 
,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died  on  the  xtth  of  March 
x8o2. 

Wilkes  printed  editions  of  Catullus  (1768)  and  Theophrattus  (1790), 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  considerable  progress  with  a 
translation  of  Anacreon.  His  conversation  was  oiten  sullied  by 
obscenity  and  profanitir;  but  he  knew  how  to  suit  his  conversation 
'  to  his  company,  and  his  well-known  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  his 
squint  and  ugly  as  he  was,  with  the  start  of  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  he 
could  get  the  better  of  any  man,  however  good-looking,  in  the  graces 
of  any  lady,  shows  his  confidence  in  hb  powers  of  fasdnation.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  never  met  so  well-bred  a  lord 
mayor,  and  Dr  Johnson,  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  house  of 
Dilly,  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry,  confessed  that  "  Jack  has  great 
variety  of  talk.  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman."  It  is  doubtful  how  far  he  himself  believed  in  the  justice 
of  the  principles  which  he  espoused.  To  George  III.  he  remarked  of 
his  devoted  friend  and  legaf  adviser,  Serjeant  Glynn,  "  Ah,  sir!  he 
was  a  Wilkite,  which  1  never  was."  His  writings  were  marked  by 
great  power  of  sarcasm.  Two  collections  of  his  letters  were  published, 
one  01  LeUtrs  to  his  Daughter,  in  four  volumes  in  1804,  the  other 
Corresfondtnu  with  his  Friends,  iu  which  are  introduced  Memoirs  oj 
his  Life,  by  John  Almon,  in  five  volumes,  in  180^.  A  Life  t^  Percy 
Fitzgerald  was  published  in  1888.  Essays  on  him  are  in  Historical 
Gleanings,  by  j.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  2nd  ser.  (1870) ;  Wilhes  and 
CobbeU,  by  J.  b.  Watson  (1870):  and  Wilhes,  Sheridan  and  Fox,  by 
W.  F.  Rae  (1874).  His  connexion  with  Bath  is  set  out  in  John 
Wilhes,  by  W.  Gregory  (1888),  and  that  with  the  city  of  London  in 
Modem  History  of  the  CUy,  by  Charles  Welch  (1896).  A  fragment  of 
his  autobiography  (Br.  Museum  Addit.  M^.  30865),  chiefly  de- 
scriptive of  his  exile  in  France  and  Italy,  was  printed  for  w.  F. 
Taylor  of  Harrow  in  1888.  (W.  P.  C.) 

WILKSS-BARRi.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  about  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890),  37>7>8;  (1900),  51,721,  of  whom  12,188  were  fordgn- 
born,  including  2792  Germans,  2083  Welsh,  2034  Irish,  1578 
English  and  1000  Russian  Poles;  (1910  census),  67,105.  Area, 
4-8  sq.  m.  Wilkes-Barr6  is  served  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Leliigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,.  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
&  Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  and  by  three  inter- 
urban  electric  lines — the  Wilkes-Barr£  &  Hadeton,  connecting 
with  Hadeton,  about  20  m.  S.,  the  Wilkes-Barr£  &  Wyoming 
Valley,  and  the  Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley,  connecting 
with  Scranton  about  17  m.  N.E.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
1  river  (which  is  here  spanned  by  two  iron  bridges)  lies  Kingston. 
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The  city  is  attractively  situated  in  the  historic  W3rom{ng  Valley. 
The  principal  public  buildings  include  the  county  court-house, 
the  post  office,  the  city  hall,  the  county  gaol  and  the  9th  Regiment 
Armory.  Among  the  city  parks  are  Hollenback  (102  acres) 
and  Riverside  (19  acres)  parks,  the  River  Common  (35  acres) 
and  the  Frances  Slocum  Playgr6und.  In  the  dty  are  Uie  Harry 
Hillman  Academy  (non-sectarian),  a  secondary  school  for  boys; 
the  Malinckrodi  Convent,  the  Wilkes-Barr6  Institute  (Presby- 
terian), a  school  for  girls;  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic), 
for  girls;  the  Osterhout  Free  Library  (44,000  vols.),  the  Library 
of  the  Law  and  Library  Association  (10,000  vob.)  and  that  of 
the  Wyoming  Historic^  and  Geological  Society  (18,000  vols.), 
which  was  founded  in  1858.  Wilkes-Barf£  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  richest  anthracite  coal  region  in  the  United  States,  Luzerne 
county  ranking  first  in  190S  in  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  value  of  the  factory  products  increased 
from  $8,616,765  in  1900  to  $1 1,240,893  in  1905,  or  30*5  %. 
Among  important  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  valued  at  $1,273,491  in  1905;  silk  and  silk  goods 
($1,054,863);  lace  curtains,  cotton  goods,  wirework,  &c.  The 
city  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  for  three  years,  and  by  a 
legislative  body  composed  of  a  select  council  (one  member  from 
each  of  the  x6  wards  elected  for  four  years)  and  of  a  common 
council  (one  member  from  each  ward,  elected  for  two  years). 

The  township  of  Wilkes-Barr6  was  one  of  five  townships 
the  free  grant  of  which,  in  December  1768,  by  the  Susque- 
hanna Land  Company  of  Connecticut  was  intended  to  encourage 
settlement  and  make  good  the  company's  claim  to  the 
WyomiAg  Valley  (q.v.).  In  May  1769  more  than  too  settlers 
from  New  England,  in  command  of  Major  John  Durkee  (1728- 
1782),  arrived  at  this  place.  With  others  who  came  a  few  days 
later  they  erdbted  the  necessary  log  cabins  on  the  river  bank, 
near  the  present  Ross  Street,  and  in  June  began  to  enclose 
these  within  a  stockade,  known  as  Fort  Durkee.  During  the 
same  summer  Major  Durkee  gave  the  town  its  present  name  in 
honour  of  John  Wilkes  (1727-1797)  and  Colonel  Isaac  Barr6 
(i 726-1802),  both  stout  defenders  in  parliament  of  the  American 
colonists'  cause  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  town  plat  was  made.  In  September 
1769  the  "  First  Pennamite- Yankee  War,"  as  the  conflict 
between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  possession  of  the 
valley  is  called,  broke  out.  The  Yankees  lost  Fort  Durkee  in 
November,  but  recovered  it  in  the  following  February.  The 
Pennamites  erected  Fort  Wyoming  on  the  river  bank  near  the 
present  Northampton  Street  in  January  1771,  but  the  Yankees 
took  it  from  them  in  the  following  August.  In  the  War  of 
Independence,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming  (July  3, 
1778),  Wilkes-Barr£  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  British 
Rangers;  and  again  in  July  1784,  during  the  "  Second  Pennamite- 
Yankee  War,"  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-six  buildings  were 
burned.  In  1786  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  sent  here  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering  (g.v.)  to  organize  Luzerne  county,  and  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  John  Franklin  (1749- 
183 1)  led  a  counter  movement,  and  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  October  1787,  but  Franklin's  followers  retaliated 
by  kidnapping  Pickering  in  June  1788,  and  kept  him  in  the 
woods  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  him 
promise  to  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon.  Wllkes-Barr£ 
was  gradually  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  1784,  and  in  1806 
the  borough  was  erected,  though  it  was  not  separated  politically 
from  the  township  until  1818  (or  18x9).  A  new  charter  was 
granted  to  the  borough  in  1855,  and  Wilkes-Barr^  wa&  chartered 
as  a  city  in  187 1. 

Sec  O.  J.  Harvey.  A  History  tf  WUkes-Barri  (3  vols.,  Wtlke»-Barr^. 
1909-1910). 

WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID  (1785-184O.  Scottish  painter,  was  bom 
on  the  i8th  of  November  1785,  the  son  of  the  pari^  minister 
of  Culls  in  Fifeshire.  He  very  early  developed  an  extraordinary 
love  for  art.  In  1799,  after  he  had  attended  school  at  Pitlessie, 
Kettle  and  Cupar,  bis  father  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  desire 
to  become  a  painter;  and  through  the  Influence  of  the  earl  of 


Leven  Wilkie  was  admitted  to  the  Trustees'  Acufeosy  ia 
Edinburgh,  and  b^an  the  study  of  art  under  Jolm  Gcahaa, 
the  teacher  of  the  schooL  From  William  Allan  (afterwards 
Sir  William  Allan  and  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acadeay) 
and  John  Burnet,  the  engraver  of  Wilkie'a  works,  we  have  aa 
interesting  account  of  his  early  studks,  of  his  indomitabie 
perseverance  and  power  of  dose'  appUcaticMi,  of  his  habit  dt 
haunting  fairs  and  market-f>laces,  and  transferiinc  to  his  sketch- 
book all  that  struck  iiim  as  characteristic  and  teliing  in  fitgaie  or 
incident,  and  of  his  admiration  for  the  woiics  of  Carse  aad  David 
Allan,  two  Scottish  painters  of  scenes  from  humble  life.  AiDo«g 
his  pictures  of  this  period  are  mentioned  a  subject  from  Mart>rth, 
"  Ceres  in  Search  of  Proserpine/'  aad  "  Diana  and  Cafisu^" 
which  in  1803  gained  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  at  the  Trastees' 
Academy,  while  his  pencil  portraits,  of  himsdf  aad  ha  moika, 
dated  that  year,  and  now  in  the  pooseseioo  of  the  dnke  of 
Bucdeuch,  prove'  that  he  had  alrndy  attained  oonaukiable 
certainty  of  touch  and  power  of  rendering  character.  A  trrrr 
from  AUan  Ramsay,  and  a  sketch  from  Macacill*s  ballad  cf 
ScoUand*s  Skaitk,  afterwards  developed  into  the  wc]|-k2My«*. 
"  Village  Politicians,"  were  the  first  subjects  in  which  his  irx 
artistic  individuality  began  to  assert  itself. 

In  1804  Wilkie  returned  to  Cults,  established  himadl  ia  the 
manse,  and  began  his  first  important  subject-picture, "  PitksBc 
Fair,"  which  indudes  about  140  figures,  and  in  which  be  huso- 
duced  portraits  of  his  neighbours  and  of  several  members  ci 
his  family  drcle.    In  addition  to  this  daborate  figare-|»eoe, 
Wilkie  was  much  employed  at  the  time  upon  poctraitSy  bikh  ai 
home  and  in  Kinghom,  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen.     In  the 
spring  of  1805  he  left  Scotland  for  London,  carrying  writb  hia 
his  "  Bounty-Money,  or  the  Village  Recruit,"  which  he  sosi 
disposed  of  for  £6,  and  began  to  study  in  the  schoob  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    One  of  his  first  patrons  in  London  was  Stodaxt,  a 
pianoforte  maker,  a  distant  connexion  of  the  Wilkie  faoiily, 
who  commissioned  his  portrait  and  other  works  aad  intiodoced 
the  young  artist  to  the  dowager-countess  of  Mansfidd.    This 
lady's  son  was  the  purchaser  of  the  "  Village  PoUtldaaSk"  which 
attracted  great  attention  when  it  was  exhibited  ia  the  Rofil 
Academy  of  x8o6,  where  it  was  followed  in  the  socoeedlog  year 
by  the  "  Blind  Fiddler,"  a  commission  from  the  painter's 
lifdong  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont.    Wilkie  now  turned  as»dc 
into  the  paths  of  historical  art,  and  painted  his  "  Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd's  Cottage,"  for  the  gallery  illustrative  of  fj^ik 
history  which  was  being  formed  by  Alexander  Daviaoo.    Aitcr 
its  O)mpletion  he  returned  to  genre-painting,  prodiBcinf  the 
"  Card-Players  "  and  the  admirable  picture  of  the  **  Real  Day.* 
which  was  composed  during  recovery  from  a  fever  caatncied 
in  1807  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  village.    His  neat  grcxt 
work  was  the  "  Ale-House  Door,"  afterwards  entitled  the 
*'  VUUge  Festival"  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  which  was 
purchased  by  J  J.  Ang^rstetn  for  800  guineas.    It  was  folbved 
in  18x3  by  the  well-known  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  a  commiwium 
from  the  prince  regent,  to  which  a  companion  pictiBe,  ii& 
"  Penny  Weddiri^;,"  was  added  in  1818. 

Meanwhile  Wilkie's  eminent  success  in  art  had  been  lew^deJ 
by  professional  honours.  In  November  1809  be  was  dectcd 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  he  had  hardly  ^~ 
tained  the  age  prescribed  by  its  laws,  and  in  Febniaiy  iBii  he 
became  a  full  academidan.  In  z8xa  he  i^iened  an  a^Sb&'msi 
of  his  collected  works  in  Pall  Mall,  but  the  cxperiaieDi  w-oa 
unsuccessful,  entailing  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  artist.  In  iSia 
he  executed  the  "  Letter  of  Introduction,"  one  of  the  nost 
delicatdy  finished  and  perfect  of  his  cabiiket  pictnxcs.  In  the 
same  year  he -made  his  first  visit  to  the  continent,  and  at  Pauis 
entered  upon  a  profitable  and  delighted  study  of  the  wocis  of 
art  collected  in  the  Louvre.  Interesting  particulars  of  the 
are  preserved  in  his  own  matter-of-fact  diaiy,  and  in  the 
sprightly  and  flowing  pages  of  the  journal  of  Haydon,  his  fcOow  ■ 
traveller.  On  his  return  he  began  "  Distraining  lor  Besi,^ 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  dramatic  of  his  works.  In  1S16  be 
made  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Belgium  in  compaay  ^ib 
Raimbach,  the  enpaver  Of  many  of  his  paiatiofs.   The  **  Sir 
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Waiter  Scott  and  his  Famfly,"  a  cabtnet-sized  picture  with  small 
full-kngth  .figures  in  the  .dress  of  Scottish  peasants,  was  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  x8i8.  "  Reading  a  Will,". a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  now  in  the  New  Pinakolhek 
at  Munich,  was  completed  in  i8ao;  and  two  years  later  the 
great  picture  of  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battk  of  Waterloo,"  commissioned  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  1816,  at  a  cost  of  xaoo  guineas,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal- 
Academy. 

In  1823  Wilkie  visited  Edinbutgh,  in  order  to  select  from 
the  royal  progress  of  George  .IV.  a  fitting  subject  for  a  picture. 
The  "  Reception  of  the  Kixig  at  the  Entrance  of  Holyrood 
Palace  "  was  the  incident  ultimately  chosen;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  artist,  upon  the  death  of  Raeburn,  had  been 
appointed  royal  limner  for  Scotland,  he  received  sittings  from 
the  monarch,  and  began  to  work  diligently  upon  the  subject. 
But  several  years  elapsed  before  its  completion;  for,  like  all 
such  ceremonial  works,  it  proved  a  harassing  commission, 
uncongenial  to  the  painter  while  in  progress  and  unsatisfactory 
when  finished.  His  health  suffered  from  the  strain  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  his  condition  was  aggravated  by  heavy 
domestic  trials  and  responsibilities.  In  1825  he  sought  relief 
in  foreign  travel:  after  visiting  Paris,  he  passed  into  Italy, 
where,  at  Rome,  he  received  the  news  of  fresh  disasters  through 
t  be  failure  of  his  publishers.  A  residence  at  TOpUtz  and  Carlsbad 
was  tried  in  1826,  with  little  good  result,  and  then  Wilkie  re- 
turned to  Italy,  to  Venice  and  Florence.  The  summer  of  1827 
was  spent  in  Geneva,  where  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
paint  his  *'  Princess  Doria  Washing  the  Pilgrims'  Feet,"  a  work 
which,  like  several  small  picture  executed  at  Rome,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Italian  art  by  which  the  painter  had  been 
surrounded.  In  Octobtf  he  passed  into  Spain,  whence  he 
returned  to  England  in  June  1828. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  upon  WiUue's 
art  of  these  three  years  of  foreign  travel  It  amounts  to  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  change  of  style.  Up  to  the  period  of  his 
leaving  Kngland  he  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
genre-painters,  whose  technique  he  had  carefully  studied,  whose 
works  he  frequently  kept  beside  him  in  his  studio  for  reference 
as  he  painted,  and  whose  method  he  applied  to  the  rendering 
of  those  scenes  of  English  and  Scottish  life  of  which  he  was  so 
dose  and  faithful  an  observer.  Tcniers,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  his  chief  master;  and  in  his  earlier  productions 
we  find  the  diarp,  precise,  spirited  touch,  the  rather  subdued 
colouring,  and  the  dear,  silvery  grey  tone  which  distinguish 
this  master;  while  in  his  subjects  of  a  slightly  later  period — 
those,  such  as  the  "  Chelsea  Pensioners,"  the  "  Highland  Whisky 
Still  "  and  the  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  executed  in  what  Burnet 
styles  his  second  manner,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  only  the  development  and  maturity  of  his  first — ^he  begins 
to  unite  to  the  qualities  of  Teniers  that  greater  richness  and 
fulness  of  effect  which  are  characteristic  of  Ostadc.  But  now  he 
experienced  the  spell  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  of  Velazquez 
and  the  great  Spaniards. 

In  the  works  which  Wilkie  produced  in  his  final  period  he 
exchanged  the  detailed  handling,  the  delicate  finish  and  the 
reticent  hues  of  his  earlier  works  for  a  style  distinguished  by 
breadth,  of  touch,  largeness  of  effect,  richness  of  lone  and  full 
force  of  melting  and  powerful  colour.  His  subjects,  too,  were 
00  k>nger  the  homely  things  of  the  genre-painter:  with  his 
broader  method  he  attempted  the  portrayal  of  scenes  from 
history,  suggested  for  the  most  part  by  the  assodations  of  his 
foreign  travel.  His  change  of  style  and  change  of  subject  were 
severely  criticized  at  the  time;  to  some  extent  he  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  public,  who  regretted  the  familiar  subjects  and  the 
interest  and  pathos  of  his  earlier  productions,  and  were  less 
ready  to  follow  him  into  the  historic  scenes  towards  which  this 
final  phase  of  lus  art  sought  to  lead  them.  The  popular  verdict 
had  in  it  a  bans  of  truth:  Wilkie  was  indeed  greatest  as  a  genre- 
pamter.  But  on  technical  grounds  his  change  of  style  was 
criticized  with  undue  severity.  While  his  Uter  works  are 
admittedly  more  frequently  faulty  in  form  and  draughtsmanship 


than  those  of  his  earlier  period,  some  of  them  at  least  (the 
"  Bride's  Toilet,"  1837,  for  instance)  show  a  true  gain  and 
development  in  power  of  handling,  and  in  mastery  over  com- 
plex and  fordble  colour  harmonies.  Most  of  WiUue's  foreign 
subjects-the  "  Pifferari,"  "  Princess  Doria,"  the  "  Maid  of 
Saragossa,"  the  "  Spanish  Podado,"  a  "  Guerilla  Council  of 
War,"  the  "  Guerilla  Taking  Leave  of  his  Famfly  "  and  the 
"  Guerilla's  Return  to  his  Famfly  " — passed  into  the  English 
royal  collection;  but  the  dramatic  "Two  Spanish  Monks  of 
Toledo,"  also  entitled  the  "  Confessor  Confessing,"  became  the 
property  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  On  his  return  to 
England  Wilkie  completed  the  "  Reception  of  the  King  at  the 
Entrance  of  Holyrood  Palace," — a  curious  example  of  a  union 
of  his  earlier  and  later  styles,  a  "  mixture  "  which  was  very 
justly  pronounced  by  Haydon  to  be  "  like  ofl  and  water."  His 
"  Preaching  of  John  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion" had  also  been  begun  before  he  left  for  abroad;  but  it 
was  painted  throughout  in  the  later  style,  and  consequently 
presents  a  more  satisfactory  unity  and  harmony  of  treatment 
and  handling.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pictures  of 
the  artist's  later  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830  WUkie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1836 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  main  figure-pictures 
which  occupied  him  untU  the  end  were  "  Columbus  in  the 
Convent  at  La  Rabida"  (1835);  "Napoleon  and  Pius  VII. 
at  FonUinebleau "  (1836);  "Sir  David  Baird  Discovering  the 
Body  of  Tippoo  Sahib  "  (i838>;  the  "  Empress  Josephine  and 
the  Fortune-TeUer "  (1838);  and  "Queen  Victoria  Presidmg 
at  her  First  Councfl  "  (1838).  His  time  was  also  much  occupied 
¥rath  portraiture,  many  of  his  works  of  this  class  being  royal 
conunissions.  His  portraits  are  pictorial  and  excelknt  in 
general  distribution,  but  the  faces  are  frequently  wanting  in 
drawing  and  character.  He  sddom  succeeded  in  showing  his 
sitters  at  their  best,  and  his  female  portraits,  in  particular, 
rarely  gave  satisfaction.  A  favourable  example  of  his  cabinet- 
sized  portraits  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Liston;  his  Ukeness  of 
W.  Esdafle  is  an  admirable  three-quarter  length;  and  one  of 
his  finest  full-lengths  is  the  gallery  portrait  of  Lord  Kellie,  in 
the  town  haU  of  Cupar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Wilkie  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East.  Passing  throu^  Holland  and  Germany,  he  reached 
Constantinople,  where,  while  detained  by  the  war  in  Syria,  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  young  sultan.  He  then  safled  for 
Smyrna  and  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  for  some 
five  busy  weeks.  The  last  work  of  all  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  a  portrait  of  Mehemet  Ali,  done  at  Alexandria.  On 
his  return  voyage  he  suffered  from  an  attack  of  illness  at  Malta, 
and  died  at  sea  off  Gibraltar  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  June 
1 84 1.  His  body  was  consigned  to  the  deep  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar. 

An  elaborate  Lift  of  Sir  David  WUkie,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
containing  the  painter  ■  journals  and  his  observant  and  weU-con- 
sidcred  "  Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of  Art,"  was  published  in  1813. 
Redgrave's  Century  of  Painlers  of  the  English  SchotU  and  Jonn 
Burnet's  Practical  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts  may  also  be  referred  to  for 
a  critical  estimate  of  his  works.  A  list  of  the  exceptionally  numerous 
and  excellent  engravings  from  hb  pictures  will  be  founcf  in  the  Art 
Union  Journal  for  January  1840.  Apart  from  his  skill  as  a  painter 
Willde  was  an  admirable  etcher.  The  best  of  his  plates,  such  as  the 
"  Gentleman  at  his  Desk  "  (Laing,  VII.),  the  "  Pope  examining  a 
Censer  "  (Laing.  VIII.).  and  the  "  Seat  of  Hands  "  (Laing.  IV.).  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  figure-etchen.  During 
his  lifetime  he  issued  a  portfolio  of  seven  plates,  and  in  1875^  Dr  David 
Laine  catalogued  and  published  the  complete  series  of  hu  etchings 
and  dry-points,  supplying  the  place  of  a  few  copper-plates  that  had 
been  lost  \ty  reproductions,  in  his  Etchings  of  DcSoid  WUkie  and 
Andrew  Geddes.  G-  M.  G.) 

WILKINS.  SIR  CHARLES  (x749?-i836),  English  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Frome,  Somersetdiire,  probably  in  1749,  and  in 
1770  he  went  to  India  as  a  witer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service. '  He  was  soon  attracted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
particularly  Sanskrit,  and  did  an  important  work  towards 
fadlitating  such  study  by  founding  a  printing  press  for  these 
languages,  taking  a  large  personal  share  in  the  practical  work  of 
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preparing- the  tjrpe.  He  returned  to  England  in  1786,  but  con- 
tinued his  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  he  afterwards  became  librarian 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  examiner  at  Haileybury  on  the 
establishment  of  the  college  there  in  1805.  Wilkins  was  knighted 
in  1833  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Oriental  scholarship,  and 
he  died  in  London  in  1836.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  department 
of  learning  with  which  his  name  was  associated,  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  acquire  mastery  of  Sanskrit,  and  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  Indian  inscription^  in  that  script.  He  compiled 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  published  several  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East,  besides  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Richardson's  Persian  and  Arabic  dictionary,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  collected  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  adcnow- 
ledged  his  indebtedness  to  Wilkins,  and  whom  the  latter  assisted 
in  founding  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 

WILKINS,  6E0R6B  (fl.  1607),  English  playwright  and 
pamphleteer,  is  first  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Three  Miseries  of  Bc^bary,  which  probably  dates  from  1604. 
He  was  associated  with  the  King's  Men,  and  was  thus  a  colleague 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  remodelling  old 
plays.  He  collaborated  in  1607  with  William  Rowley  and  John 
Day  in  The  Travailes  of  the  Three  English  Brothers.  In  the 
same  year  a  play  was  produced  which  was  apparently  entirely 
Wilkins's  work.  It  is  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Mariage,  and 
treats  the  story  of  Walter  Calverley,  whose  identity  is  thinly 
veiled  under  the  name  of  "  Scarborouj^."  This  man  had  killed 
his  two  children  and  had  attempted  to  murder  his  wife.  The 
play  had  originally  a  tragic  ending,  but  as  played  in  1607  ended 
in  comedy,  and  the  story  stopped  short  before  the  catastrophe, 
perhaps  because  of  objections  raised  by  Mrs  Calverlcy's  family, 
the  Cobhams.  The  crime  itself  is  dealt  with  in  A_  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  which  was  originally  performed  with  three  other  plays 
under  the  title  of  AWs  One.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Register  in  1608  as  "  written  by  William  Shakespeare,"  pub- 
lished with  the  same  ascription  in  that  year,  and  reprinted  in 
161Q  without  contradiction  of  the  statement.  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
assigns  to  George  Wilkins  a  share  in  Shakespeare's  Pericles  and 
possibly  in  Timon  of  Athens.  Ddius  conjectured  that  Wilkins 
was  the  original  author  of  Pericles  and  that  Shakespeare  re- 
modelled it.  However  that  may  be,  Wilkins  published  in  1608 
a  novel  entitled  The  Painfull  Adventures  of  Pericles,  Prynce  of 
Tyre,  being  the  true  history  of  Pericles  as  it  was  lately  presented 
by  .  .  .  John  Cower,  wUch  sometimes  follows  the  play  very 
closely. 

Mr  Fleay  {fiiog.  Ckron.  of  ihe  Drama)  savs  that  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  Shakespearian  authorship  01  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
cannot  be  impuened,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  authorship  cannot 
be  lightly  set  aside,  but  he  does  not  abandon  'the  hope  of  establishing 
a  contrary  opinjpn.  Both  Mr  Fleay  and  Professor  A.  W.  Ward 
{Ent.  Dram.  Lit.  ii.  p.  182)  seem  to  think  that  the  story  of  Marina  in 
FencUs  was  a  complete  original,pUy  bjr  Shakespeare,  and  that  the 
remodelUng;  story  should  be  reversed,  ix.  that  Perides  is  a  Shake- 
spearian play  remodelled  by  a  playwright,  possibly  Wilkins.  Mr 
Lee  {Diet.  Nat.  Bior.,  Art.  •^Wilkins  ")  says  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
was  "  fraudulently  assigned  to  Shakespeare  by  Thomas  Pavier,  the 
publisher. 

WILKINS,  JOHN  (16x4-1672),  bishop  of  Chester,  was  bom 
at  Fawsley,  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  HaU, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  and  became  vicar  of  Fawsley  in  1637, 
but  soon  resigned  and  became  chaplain  successively  to  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Prince  Charles  Louis,  nephew  of 
Charles  I.  and  afterwards  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1648 
he  became  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Under  him  the 
college  was  extraordinarily  prosperous,  for,  although  a  supporter 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  in  touch  with  the  most  cultured  royalists, 
who  placed  their  sons  in  his  charge.  In  1659  Richard  Cromwell 
appointed  him  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  the 
Restoration  in  x66o  he  was  deprived,  but  appointed  prebendary 
of  York  and  rector  of  Cranford,  Middlesex.  In  1661  he  was 
preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1662  vicar  of  St  Lawrence  Jewry, 
London.  He  became  vicar  of  Polebrook,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1666,  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1667,  and  in  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  bishop  of  Chester.  Possessing  strong 
scientific  tastes,  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Royal  Society 


and  its  first  secretary.    He  died  in  LoBdoB  ob  cke  x^  cf 
Novembtf  1672. 


The  chief  of  hb  numerous  works  b  an  Essay  tomaids  a  Jta2  Q0« 
acter  and  a  Philosophical  Language  (London,  1668),  m  vkkk  be  o- 
pounds  a  new  universal  language  for  the  use  ci  pfcflosMBhen.  Ht  s 
remembered  also  for  a  curious  woric  entided  The  Diauaenffi 
World  in  the  Moon  (1638,  ^rd  ed.,  with  an  appendix  "  The  pnwrisfry 
of  a  passage  thither,"  x6i^.  Otiier  works  are  A  Diacamne  ctamxti 
a  New  Planet  (1640):  Mercury,- or  the  Secret  emd  Smri&  Uttsrafr 
(1641),  a  work  of  some  ingenuity  on  tbemeaaa  ol  tapsacacrBpa^ 
ence;  and  Mathematical  Magich  (1648). 

See  P.  A.  Wright  Henderson,  The  Life  and  Times  efje^  WSm: 
(1910},  and  also  the  article  Absonavtics. 

WILKINS,  VARY  ELEANOR  (1862-       ),  AmakaB  w«t^ 

was  bom  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  on  the  71k  of  Jmest} 
X862,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Her  eariy  education,  c^a<y  tec 
readhig  and  observation,  was  supplemented  by  a  co&or  a 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadl^r,  Mass.  Her  home  vo 
in  her  luitive  village  and  in  Brattleboro^  Venooca,  12^  ie 
marriage  in  1902  to  Dr  Charles  M.  Freeman  of  MeCucheB,  Kcs 
Jersey.  She  0)ntributed  poems  and  stories  to  childns'» 
magazines,  and  published  several  books  for  cfaildzeB.  isdedLrf 
Young  Lucretia  and  other  Stories  (x892>,  Tht  Pei  of  Ceii  ad 
other  Stories  (1892),  and  Once  upon  0  Tisme  and  other  QU 
Verses  (1897).  For  older  readers  she  wrote  the  fofioving  vofesfi 
of  short  stories:  A  Humble  Romance  and  other  Stories  {iU:\ 
A  New  England  Nun  and  other  Stories  (xSgx),  SUemu  at  aop 
Stories  (1898),  three  books  which  gave  her  a  pfocmaeBt  pii^ 
among  American  short-story  writers;  The  People  «f  0»  Sc^t- 
borhood  (1898),  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord  and  other  Starirr  (i«c\ 
Understudies  (1901)  and  The  Givers  (1904);  tlie  aoveb  A-u 
Field  (1892),  Pembroke  {iS94)tMadelom{iSi^\  Jerome,  of  if 
Man  (1897),  The  Jamesons  (1899),  The  Portion,  of  Jjober  (i9« 
and  The  Debtor  (1905);  and  Giles  Corey,  Yeomam  (1893),  a  pnee 
tragedy  founded  on  incidents  from  New  Eogjand  history.  Ecr 
longer  novek,  though  succe^ul  in  the  pottrayal  ol  d^acet, 
lack  something  of  the  tmity,  suggestiveness  and  dhans  af  te 
short  stories,  which  are  notable  contributions  to  modera  .Asaoia: 
literature.  She  deals  usually  with  a  f^  traits  pecoliar  t&  iW 
village  and  country  life  of  New  En^and,  and  die  gave  &enr) 
permanence  to  certain  characteristics  of  New  En^and  life  wb:^ 
are  fast  disappearing. 

WILKINSBUR6,  a  borough  of  ABegfaeny  coimty,  Peassi!- 
vania,  U.S.A.,  immediately  E.  of  Pittsburg,  of  whkh  it  a  a 
residential  suburb.  Pop.  (1890)  4662;  (X900)  xi,886»  of  vks 
1336  were  foreign-bom  and  275  were  negroes;  (19x0  oesasl 
18,924.  Wilkinsburg  is  served  by  the  Penn^vania  nJhray  sai 
by  interurban  electric  lines.  It  is  a  post-statfon  of  Pittsbap 
In  the  borough  are  a  Home  for  Aged  Protestaats  (i8i2).  'i< 
United  Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged  (i8:r9),  and  ColesiJ 
hospital  (1908).  Settled  in  1798  and  known  first  as  McNain^ 
and  then  as  Rippeyvillc,  the  place  was  renamed  about  i&ts  c 
honour  of  William  Wilkins  (x 779-1865),  a  member  of  tike  Ijaiei 
States  Senate  in  X831-1834,  minister  to  Russia  in  x834-!S5> 
a  representative  in  Congress  in  X843-X844,  ai>d  seciclary  of  m 
in  President  John  Tyler's  cabinet  in  X844-X845.  la  zS; 
Wilkinsburg  was  incorporated  as  a  boroo^ 

WILKINSON,  JAMES  (i757-z82S)>  American  woh&a  asf 
adventurer,  was  bora  in  Odvert  county,  Maryland,  in  X757-  hi 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  absndigrri  tk 
study  of  medicine  to  enter  the  Azoericaa  army,  and  he  acreri 
with  General  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  Quebec  rampalgn  and  v^ 
later  under  General  Horatio  Gates,  acting  from  May  i777  ^ 
March  1778  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Northern  DcpaxtxrcsL 
He  was  sent  to  Congress  to  report  Gates's  success  agaiast  Esr- 
goyne,  but  his  tardiness  secured  for  him  a  sarcastic  reoepuo&- 
Gates  recommended  him  for  a  biigadier-graezal's  cwnrnnsiw 
for  services  which  another  actually  performed,  and  suoreedcd 
in  gaining  it,  but  their  friendship  was  broken  by  the  coBapac 
of  the  Conway  Cabal  against  Washington  in  whkh  both  ««st 
implicated  and  about  which  Wilkinson  had  indiscreetly  blabbed. 
Wilkinson  then  resigned  (March  1778)  hb  n«!w}y-acquxnd 
commission,  but  later  re-entered  the  service  in  the  qiaartcQBasta 
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genenl't  department,  and  was  dothier-general  from  July  1779 
to  liardi  1781. 

In  common  with  many  other  army  officers  ^^Ikinson  now 
turned  toward  the  West,  and  in  1784  settled  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  (Louisville),  where  he  speedily  became  a  prominent 
merchant  and  farmer  and  a  man  of  o)nsiderable  influence.  He 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  separate  state- 
hood for  .Kentucky,  and  in  1787  he  entered  into  an  irregular 
commercial  agreement  with  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana. 
At  this  time,  as  his  own  papers  in  the  Spanish  archives  show,  he 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Spain  and  began  to  intrigue  with  his 
fcIbw-Kentuckians  to  detach  the  western  settlements  from  the 
Union  and  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Louisiana 
authorities.  His  conunerdal  connections  at  New  Orleans  enabled 
him  to  hold  out  the  lure  of  a  ready  market  at  that  port  for 
Kentucky  products,  and  this  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
separatist  movement.  He  neutralized  the  intrigues  of  certain 
British  agents  who  were  then  working  in  Kentucky.  For  these 
various  services  he  received  until  1800  a  substantial  pension  from 
the  Spanish  authorities,  being  officially  known  in  their  corre- 
spondence as  "  Numbtf  Thirteen."  At  the  same  time  he  worked 
actively  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  especially  through 
Philip  Nolan.  Wilkinson's  ventures  were  not  as  lucrative  as  he 
hoped  for,  and  in  October  1791  he  was  given  a  lieut.-colonel's 
commosion  in  the  regular  army,  possibly,  as  a  contemporary 
suggested,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  During  this  year  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  minor  campaigns  which  preceded  General 
Arthur  St  Clair's  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Indians.  As  brigadier- 
general  (from  March  1792)  and  second  in  command,  he  served 
under  Genera)  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  tatter's  successful  cam- 
paign of  1794  against  the  Indians,  and  in  this  campaign  he  seems 
to  have  tried  to  arouse  discontent  against  his  superior  among 
the  Kentucky  troops,  and  to  have  intrigued  to  supplant  him 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Upon  Wayne's  death  in  1796, 
Wilkinson  became  general  in  command  of  the  regular  army, 
retaining  his  rank  as  brigadier  and  likewise  his  Spanish  pension. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  to  stir  up  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards  to  prevent  the  survey  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  1797  and  1798,  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
Commissioner  Andrew  Oicott  for  several  months  in  this  import- 
ant task.  At  the  same  time  his  prot6g£,  the  filibusterer,  Philip 
Nolan,  was  engaged  in  a  reconnaissance  for  him  west  of  the 
MississippL  In  1803  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  receive  Louisiana  from  France,  and  in  1805  became  governor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Purchase  above  the  33rd  parallel,  with 
headquarters  at  St  Louis.  In  his  double  capacity  as  governor 
of  the  Territory  and  commanding  officer  of  the  army,  reasonably 
certain  of  his  hold  on  Jefferson,  and  favourably  situated  upon 
the  frontier  remote  from  the  centre  of  government,  he  attempted 
to  realize  his  ambition  to  conquer  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Spain. 
For  this  purpose  in  1805  he  entered  into  some  sort  of  agreement 
with  Aaron  Burr,  and  in  1806  sent  Z.  M.  Pike  to  explore  the  most 
favourable  route  for  the  conquest  of  the  south-west.  Before  his 
agent  returned,  however,  he  had  betrayed  his  colleague's  plans 
to  Jefferson,  formed  the  Neutral  Ground  Agreement  with  the 
Spanish  commander  of  the  Texas  frontier,  placed  New  Orleans 
under  martial  law,  and  apprehended  Burr  and  some  of  his  alleged 
accomplices.  In  the  ensuing  trial  at  Richmond  the  prisoners 
were  reteased  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and 
Wilkinson  himself  emerged  with  a  much  damaged  reputation. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  a  series  of  courts-martial  and  con- 
gressional investigations,  but  succeeded  so  well  in  hiding  traces  of 
his  duplicity  that  in  18x3  he  resumed  his  mih'tary  command  at 
New  Orleans,  and  in  18x3  was  promoted  major-general  and  took 
possession  oi  Mobile.  Later  in  this  year  he  made  a  most  miserable 
6asco  of  the  campaign  against  Montreal,  and  this  finally  brought 
bis  military  career  to  a  dishonourable  end.  For  a  time  he  lived 
upon  his  plantation  near  New  Orleans,  but  later  appeared  in 
Mexico  City  as  an  applicant  for  a  land  grant,  incidentally  acting 
as  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Here  on  the  28th  of 
December  1825  he  succumbed  to  the  combined  effects  of  climate 
aod  of  ofMum. 


See  WUkinson't  Memoirs  of  My  Om  rum  (Philadelphia,  x8i6); 
untrustworthy  and  to  be  used  with  caution;  W.  R.  ^lepherd, 
"  Wilkinson  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Spanish  Conspiracy  "  in 
American  Historical  RMao,  voL  ix.  (New  York,  1904).    (I.  J.  C.) 

WILKI1I80H.  JAMBS  JOHN  GARTH  (x8xa>x899),  Sweden- 
borgian  writer,  the  son  of  James  John  Wilkinson  (died  1845), 
a  writer  on  mercantile  law  and  judge  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  181 3.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  set  up  as  a  homoeopathic  doctor  in 
Wimpole  Street  in  1834.  He  was  early  attracted  by  the  works  of 
William  Blake,  whose  Songs  of  Experience  he  endeavoured  to 
interpret,  and  of  Swedenborg,  to  the  elucidation  of  whose  writings 
he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Between  1840  and  1850 
he  edited  Swedenborg's  treatises  on  .  The  Doctrine  of  Ckariiyt 
The  Animal  Kingdom,  Outlines  of  a  Fkilosopkic  Argument  on  the 
Infinite,  and  Hieroglypkic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual  Mysteries. 
Wilkinson's  preliminary  discourses  to  these  translations-  and  his 
criticisms  of  Coleridge's  comments  upon  Swedenboig  displayed 
a  striking  aptitude  not  oidy  for  mystical  research,  but  also  for 
original  philosophic  debate.  .The  vigour  of  his  thoti^t  won 
admiration  from  Henry  James  (father  of  the  novelist)  and  from 
Emerson,  through  whom  he  became  known  to  Carlyle  and  Froude; 
and  his  ^>eadation  further  attracted  Teimyson,  the  Oliphants 
and  Edward  Maitland.  He  wrote  an  able  sketch  of  Swedenborg 
for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  a  standard  biography,  Emanuel 
Stoedenborg  (published  in  1849);  but  interest  in  this  subject  far 
from  exhausted  his  intellectual  energy,  which  was,  indeed, 
multiform.  He  was  a  traveller,  a  linguist,  well  versed  in  Scan- 
dinavian literature  and  philology,  the  author  of  mystical  poems 
entitled  Improvisations  from  the  Spirit  (1857),  a  social  and 
medical  reformer,  and  a  convinced  opponent  oif  vivisection  and 
also  of  vaccination.  He  died  at  Finchley  Road,  South  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  had  resided  for  neariy  fifty  years,  on  i8th 
October  1899.  He  is  commemorated  by  a  bust  and  portrait  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Swcdenborgian  Society  in  Bloomsbuxy  Street, 
London. 

WILKINSON,  JOHN  (1738-1808),  "the  great  Staffordshire 
iron-master,"  was  bom  in  1728  at  Clifton,  Cumberland,  where 
his  father  had  risen  from  day  labourer  to  be  overk>oker  in  an 
iron  furnace.  A  box-iron,  patented  by  his  father,  but  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  son,  helping  laimdresses  to  gratify 
the  frilled  taste  of  the  dandies  of  the  day,  was  the  begiiming  of 
their  fortunes.  This  they  made  at  Blackbarrow,  near  Furaess. 
When  he  was  about  twenty,  John  moved  to  Staffordshire,  and 
built,  at  Bilston,  the  first  furnace  there,  and,  after  many  experi- 
ments, succeeded  in  utilizing  coal  instead  of  wood-charcoal  in 
puddling  and  smelting.  The  father,  who  now  had  works  at 
Bersham,  near  Chester,  was  again  joined  by  his  son,  who  con- 
structed a  new  boring  machine,  of  an  accuracy  heretofore 
unequalled.  James  Watt  found  that  the  work  of  this  machine 
exactly  filled  his  requirements  for  his  "  fire-engine  "  for  cylinders 
bored  with  greater  precision.  Wilkinson,  who  now  owned  the 
Bersham  works,  resolved  to  start  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  at  Broseleyon  a  larger  scale,  and  the  first  engine  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  was  for  him  to  bbw  the  bellows  there.  Herc^ 
tofore  bellows  were  worked  by  a  water  wheel  or,  when  power 
failed,  by  hors^.  His  neighbours  in  the  business,  who  were 
contempLiting  installing  Newoomen  engines,  waited  to  see  how 
his  would  tum  out.  Great  care  was  taken  in  all  its  parts,  and 
Watt  himself  set  it  up  early  in  1776.  Its  success  made  the  re- 
putation of  Boulton  and  Watt  in  the  Midland  counties.  Wilkin- 
son now  found  he  had  the  power  alike  for  the  nicest  and  the  most 
stupendous  operations.  The  steam  cylinder  suggested  to  him 
the  plan  of  producing  blast  now  in  use.  He  was  near  coal;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  capable  men,  whom  he  fully  trusted; 
he  made  a  good  article,  and  soon  obtained  large  orders  and 
prospered.  In  1786  he  was  making  32-pounders,  howitzers, 
swivels,  mortars  and  shells  for  government.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  barges  to  carry  his  war  material  down  the  Severn  led 
him,  in  X787,  to  construct  the  first  iron  barge — creating  a  wonder- 
ful sensation  among  owners  and  builders.  Wilkinsoif  taught  the 
French  the  art  of  boring  cannon  from  the  solid,  and  cast  all  the 
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tubes,  cylmders  and  iron  work  required  for  the  Paris  water- works, 
the  most  formidable  undertaking  of  the  day.  He  also  erected 
the  first  steam  engine  in  France,  in  connexion  with  these  works. 

Wilkinson  is  said  to  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the 
introduction  of  the  hot  blast  for  f urhaces,  but  the  leathern  pipes, 
then  used,  scorched,  and  it  was  not  a  success.  His  were  the  first 
coal-cutting  machines.  He  proposed  and  cast  the  first  iron  bridge. 
It  connected  Broselcy  and  Madeley,  across  the  Severn,  and  its 
span  of  100  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  a  triumphal  wonder.  Wilkin- 
son was  now  a  man  of  great  means  and  greater  influence.  He 
issued  tokens  of  copper,  bearing  his  likeness  and  on  the  reverse 
a  forge  and  tools  of  the  trade,  silver  coins  for  3s.  6d.,  and  also 
ix>und  notes,  as  other  tradesmen  of  that  day  did.  He  never 
wrote  a  letter  without  using  the  word  iron,  indeed  he  was  iron- 
mad,  and  provided  by  will  that  he  should  be  buried  in  an  iron 
coffin,  preferably  in  his  garden  at  Castle  Head,  near  LindaL  He 
died  on  the  Z4th  of  July  1808. 

Wilkinson  was  twice  married  without  issue.  His  very  large 
property  was  frittered  away  during  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a 
nephew  against  the  illegitimate  children  whom  he  had  named  as 
his  heirs.  It  was  carried  from  various  courts  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here 
Lord  Eldon  decided  for  the  defendants,  thus  reversing  all  previous 
decisions  taken  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 

WILKINSON,  SIR  JOHN  GARDNER  (1797-1875),  English 
traveller  and  Egyptologist,  was  bom  on  the  sth  of. October 
1797,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  student 
of  antiquarian  subjects.  Having  inherited  a  sufficient  income 
from  his  parents,  who  died  when  he  was  young,  he  was  sent  by 
his  guardian  to  Harrow  in  18x3,  and  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
in  j8z6.  He  took  no  degree,  and,  suffering  from  ill-health, 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  met  Sir  William  Cell,  and  resolved  to 
study  Egyptology.  Between  1821  and  1833  he  travelled  widely 
in  the  Nile  Valley  and  began  to  publish  the  results.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1833  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1834,  published  The  Topography  of 
Thebes  and  General  Survey  of  Egypt  (1835)  and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (3  vols.,  1837),  and  on  the 
26th  of  August  1839  was  knighted  by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
In  1842  be  returned  to  Egjrpt  and  contributed  to  ihe  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  an  article  entitled  "  Survey  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes."  This  appeared  in  1843,  in 
which  year  he  also  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Topo- 
graphy, entitled  Moslem  Egypt  and  Xhebes,  a  work  afterwards 
reissued  in  Murray's  series.  During  1844  he  travelled  in  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  an  account  of  his  observations 
being  published  in  1848  {Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  2  vols.). 
A  third  visit  to  Egypt  in  1848-1849  resulted  in  a  further  article 
in  the  Journal,  "  On  the  Country  between  Wady  Halfah  and 
Jebel  Bcrkel "  (1851);  in  1855  he  again  visited  Thebes.  Subse- 
quently he  investigated  Cornish  antiquities,  and  studied  zoology. 
He  died  at  Llandovery  on  the  29th  of  October  1875.  To  his 
old  school,  Harrow,  he  had  already  in  1864  presented  his  collec- 
tions Vith  an  elaborate  catalogue. 

'  Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  published  Materia  Hieroglypkica 
(Malta,  1828};  Extracts  from  several  Ilieroglypkical .Subjects  (1830); 
Topographical  Survey  of  Thebes  (1830);  facsimile  of  the  Turin 
papyrus  (1851),  previously  edited  without  the  writinor  on  the  back 
of  the  papyrus  by  Lcpsius;  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1850); 
A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (1854);  important  notes 
in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus;  Colour  and  Taste  (1858);  articles  In 
archaeological  and  scientific  periodicals. 

WILKINSON,  TATE  (1739-1803),  English  actor  and  manager, 
was  bom  on  the  27th  of  October  1739,  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 
His  first  attempts  at  acting  were  badly  received,  and  it  was  to 
his  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry  that  he  owed  his  success.  His 
imitations,  however,  naturally  gave  offence  to  the  important 
actors  and  managers  whose  peculiarities  he  hit  off  to  the  life. 
Garrick,  Peg  Woffington,  Samuel  Footc  and  Sheridan,  after 
being  delighted  with  the  imitations  of  the  others,  were  among 
the  most  angry,  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  and  threatened  never 
to  forgive  him.  Garrick  never  did.  As  an  actor,  Wilkinson 
was  most  successful  in  Foote's  plays,  but  his  list  of  parts  was  a 


long  one.    In  Shakespearian  characters  he  was  veiy  pcfnlu 

in  the  provinces.    In  1766  he  became  a  partner  of  Joseph  Baiet 

in  the  management  of  several  Yorkshire  theatres^  and  sole 

manager  after  his  partner's  death  in  1770  of  these  and  oibcis. 

In  this  capacity  he  was  both  liberal  and  succcssfoL    He  died 

on  the  x6th  of  November  1803. 

See  his  Memoirs  (4  vols.,  1790)  and  The  Waadsring  Pateakc  U 
vols.,  1795). 

WILL,  in  philosophy.  The  "  Problem  of  Freedom  '*  provides 
in  reality  a  common  title  under  which  are  grouped  diiicclUcs 
and  questions,  of  varying  and  divergent  interest  and  rhaTarrr 
These  diffictUties  arise  quite  naturally  from  the  oUigalica, 
which  metaphysicians,  theologians,  moral  phihxMyhrTS,  msa 
of  science,  and  psychologists  alike  recognize,  to  give  an  acc(»st, 
consistent  with  their  theories,  of  the  relation  of  man's  povec 
of  deliberate  and  purposive  activity  to  the  rest  of  the  nm^'csse. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  problem  is  a  metaphysical  ftn^jka, 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  that  belief  in  aaa  s 
freedom  which  is  regarded  by  the  unsophisticated  moral  oca- 
sciousness  as  indisputable,  with  a  belief  in  a  universe  govoned  b> 
rational  and  necessary  laws.  But  the  historical  origin  of  the 
questions  at  issue  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  theology  thaa  h 
metaphysics,  while  the  discovery  made  from  time  to  tiaoe  by 
men  of  science  of  the  inapplicability  of  natural  laws  or  moda 
of  operation  (which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  ss  ei 
'universal  range  and  necessity)  to  the  facts  or  assumed  facts  of 
human  activity,  is  a  constant  source  of  fresh  divuSiSion%  of  \le 
problem.  Similarly  the  modem  attempt  upon  the  part  <^ 
psychology  to  analyse  (under  whatever  limitatioas  and  vlib 
ivhatever  object  of  inquiry)  all  the  forms  and  ptoccsaes  cf 
human  consciousness  has  inevitably  led  to  an  ezaminatioa  of 
the  consciousness  of  human  freedom:  while  the  postukie 
of  most  -modem  psychologists  that  conscious  processes  axe  cot 
to  be  considered  ^«s  removed  from  the  sphere  of  those  ncccaaiy 
causal  sequences  with  which  science  deak,  produces,  if  t}« 
consciousness  of  freedom  be  admitted  as  a  fact  of  meatal 
history,  the  old  metaphys(^  difiiculty  in  a  new  aiKl  highly 
specialized  form. 

There  is  some  ground  nevertheless  for  main»«mmg^  oontnry 
to  much  modem  opinion,  that  the  controversy  is  fnndameniafiy 
and  in  the  main  a  moral  controversy.  It  is  true  that  the  precise 
relation  between  the  activities  of  human  wills  and  other  focss 
of  activity  in  the  natural  world  is  a  highly  speculative  pro(^e& 
and  one  with  which  the  ordinary  man  is  not  immediately  co 
cemed.  It  is  true  also  that  the  ordinary  moral  cooscioasatss 
accepts  without  hesitation  the  postulate  of  freedom,  acd  is 
unaware  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the  ^wcvkti^e 
difficulties  that  surround  its  possibility.  Moreover,  much  vcri 
of  the  highest  im{x>rtance  in  ethics  in  modem  as  well  as  aackiil 
times  has  been  completed  with  but  scanty,  if  any,  rcfcFrace  to 
the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  upcm  at  metaphysial 
basis  compatible  with  most  of  the  doctrines  of  both  the  ri\^ 
theories.  The  dcterminist  equally  with  the  libertarian  mora! 
philosopher  can  give  an  account  of  morality  possessing  inteccal 
coherence  and  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude.  Yet  it  may  tf' 
doubted  (i)  whether  the  problem  would  ever  have  arisen  at  ail 
except  for  the  necessity  of  rea>nciling  the  theological  asd 
metaphysical  hypotheses  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipo(cr<.ir 
of  God  with  the  needs  of  a  moral  universe:  and  (2)  whether  tt 
would  retain  its  perennial  interest  if  the  incuraoos  of  raodeia 
scientific  and  psychological  inquiry  into  the  domain  of  faumsa 
consciousness  did  not  appear  to  come  into  conflict  from  tirs-c 
to  time  with  the  presuppositions  of  morality.  The  Miftuaai* 
proceeding  from  either  of  the  di^utants  by  means  of  «hk^ 
the  controversy  is  debated  may  be  largdy  or  almost  whc&v 
speculative  and  philosopbicaL  But  that  which  products  tb^ 
rival  arguments  is  primarily  a  moral  need.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  a  revival  in  recent  years  of  the  earlier  tesdeficj* 
of  philosophical  speculation  to  subordinate  the  necesnties  cf 
metaphysical,  scientific  and  even  psychological  inquiries  to 
the  prima  facie  demands  of  the  moral  consciotisnesa. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  emergence  of  the  problem  of 
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in  any  iAtelUgible  or  distinct  fonn  in  the  minds  of  early 
Greek  physicists  or  philosophers.    Their  doctrines  were  mainly 
based  upon  a  belief  in  the  government  of  the  universe 
by  some  form  of  physical  necessity,  and  though 
different  opinions  might  prevail  as  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  physical  necessity  the 
occasional  recognition  of  non-material  contributory  causes  never 
amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  human  volition 
or  intelligence.    Nor  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the 
problem  of  freedom  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
modem  mind  ever  became  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  Plato  or  Aristotle.    It  is  true  that  Socrates  brought 
into  prominence  the  moral  importance  of  rational  and  intelligent 
conduct  as  opposed  to  action  which  is  the  result  of  unintelligent 
caprice.    Moial  conduct  was,  according  to  Socrates,  the  result 
of  knowledge  while  it  is  strictly  impossible  to  do  wrong  knowingly. 
Vice,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  to  this  extent 
Socrates  is  a  determinist.    But  the  subsequent  speculations  of 
Aristotle  upon  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  invalidates  responsi- 
bility, though  they  seem  to  assume  man's  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  freedom,  do  not  in  reality  amount  to  very  much  more 
than  an  analysis  of  the  conditions  ordinarily  held  sufficient  to 
constitute  .voluntary    or   involuntary    action.      The    further 
question  whether  the  voluntary  acts  for  which  a  man  is  ordinarily 
held  responsible  are  really  the  outcome  of  his  freedom  of  choice, 
IS  barely  touched  upon,  and  most  of  the  problems  which  surround 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  human  agency  from  natural  and 
necessary  causation  and  caprice  or  chance  are  left  unsolved. 
For  Aristotle  remained  content  with  a  successful  demonstration 
of  the  dq;xiidence  of  "  voluntariness  "  as  an  attribute  of  conduct 
tipoo  knowledge  and  human  personality.  And  though  ultimately 
the  attribution  of  responsibility  for  conduct  is  further  limited  to 
actions  which  are  the  resxilt  of  purposive  choice  (A'poofpe^ct), 
Aristotle  appears  to  waver  between  a  view  which  regards 
wpoa^)wts  as  involving  an  ultimate  choice  between  divergent 
ends  of  moral  action  and  one  which  would  make  it:  consist  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  an  end  already  determined.    A  similar 
absence  of  discussion  of  the  main  problem  at  issue  is  noticeable  in 
Pbto.    It  is  true  that  in  a  famous  passage  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  RepuNk  (x.  61 7  ff.)  he  seems  to  make  human  souls  respon- 
sible through  their  power  of  choice  for  the  destinies  which  they 
meet  with  during  their  respective  lives.    But,  as  with  Socrates, 
their  power  of  making  a  right  choice  is  limited  by  their  degree 
of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  and  the  vexed  question  of  the 
rebtion  of  this  determining  intelligence  to  the  human  will  is  left 
unsolved.  «^  With   the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies  the 
problem  as  it  shapes  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  modern 
world  begins  to  appear  in  clearer  outlines.    Stoic  loyalty  to  a 
belief  in  responsibility  based  on  freedom  of  choice  appeared 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  belief  in  an  all-pervading  Anima 
Mundi,  a  world  power  directing  and  controlling  actions  of 
every  kind.     And  though  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  determinism 
did  not,  when  applied  to  moral  problems,  advance  much  beyond 
the    reiteration    of    arguments   derived   from    the    universal 
vaUdity  of   the   principles  of  causality,  nor  the   Epicurean 
counter-assertion  of  freedom   avoid  the  error  of  regarding 
chance  as  a   real   cause   and   univjcrsal   contingency   as  an 
ezplanatioo  of  the  universe,  it  was  neverthele»  a  real  step 
forward  to  perceive  the  existence  of  the  problem.    Moreover, 
the  argument  by  means  of  which  Chrysippus  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  compatibility  of  determinism  with  ethical  responsibility 
is  in  some  re^^^cts  an  anticipation  of  modem  views.    For  the 
distinction  between  main  and  contributory  causes  of  conduct 
(causae  adjuvantes   and   eatuae  •  principaUs — the    atrioi'   and 
fynlnaif  of  Platonic  and  Aristotelian   philosophy)  preserved 
the  possibility  oi  regarding  character,  the  main  cause,  as  the 
responsible  and  aconintable  element  in  morality.    And  there 
is  much  that  is  anticipatory  of  modem  libertarian  views  in  the 
psychobgxcal  argument  by  which  Cameades  attempted  at  once 
to  avoid  the  Epicurean  identification  of  will  with  chance,  and 
to  prove  the  rationality  of  choice,  undetermined  by  any  external 
or  antecedent  necessity,  as  an  explanation  of  human  actions 
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(cf.  Janet  and  S^ailles,  Hist,  of  Problems  of  PkUosofky — Psy- 
ckology,  p.  324). 

It  was  not  unto  the  rise  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  religion 
that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  human  freedom  with 
a  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  became 
apparent  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Creation  at  once  challenged  the  pantheistic 
presuppositions  of  Hellenic  thought  and  reinforced  the  belief 
already  existing  in 'will  as  a  real  cause.  At  the  same  time  the 
dualism  involved  in  the  simultaneous  acceptance  of  an  optimistic 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  (such  as  is  implied 
in  Christian  theology)  and  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  moral  evil 
witnessed  to  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Redemption,  intensified 
the  difficulties  already  felt  concerning  man's  responsibility  and 
God's  omnipotence.  Neoplatonic  philosophy  had  been  in  the 
main  content  either  to  formulate  the  contradiction  or  to  deny 
the  reality  of  one  of  the  opposing  terais.  And  traces  of  Neo- 
platonic influence,  more  especially  as  regards  their  doctrine 
of  the  unreality  of  the  material  and  sensible  world,  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Christian  philosophers  of  Alexandria, 
preventing  or  impeding  their  formulation  of  the  problem  of  free- 
dom in  its  full  scope  and  urgency.  St  Augustine  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  thinker  to  face,  though  not  to  solve,  the  true  theological 
and  moral  difficulty  inherent  in  Christian  thought.  Two  lines  of 
thought  are  to  be  traced  in  the  most  implacable  hostility  and 
contradiction  throughout  his  system.  On  the  one  hand  no 
thinker  reiterates  or  emphasizes  more  cogently  the  reality  of 
individual  responsibility  and  of  will.  He  affirms  the  priority 
of  will  to  knowledge  and  the  dependence  of  consciousness  upon 
physical  attention.  He  asserts  also  the  fact  that  our  human 
power  of  receiving  divine  illumination  (t.e.  a  capacity  of  spiritual 
insight  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  creative  activity  of  the 
intellect)  is  conditioned  by  our  spontaneous  acts  of  faith.  And 
he  finds  in  the  existence  of  divine  foreknowledge  no  argument 
for  the  impotence  or  determined  character  of  human  acts  of  will. 
The  timeless  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  foresees  human  actions 
as  contingent,  not  as  causally  determined.  But  when  Augustine 
is  concerned  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  individual  freedom 
with  humanity's  universal  need  of  redemption  and  with  the 
absolute  voluntariness  of  Divine  Grace,  he  is  constrained  to 
contradict  most  of  those  postulates  of  which  in  his  advocacy 
of  libertarianism  he  was  an  eager  champion.  He  limits  the 
possession  of  freedom  to  Adam,  the  first  man,  who,  by  abusing 
his  prerogative,  has  corrupted  the  human  race.  Man  as  he  now 
is  cannot  do  otherwise  than  evil.  Inherited  incapacity  for  the 
choice  of  good  is  the  punishment  for  Adam's  misuse  of  freedom. 
The  possibility  of  redemption  depends  upon  the  bestowal  of 
Divine  Grace,  which,  because  it  is  in  no  instance  deserved,  can  be 
awarded  or  withdrawn  without  injustice.  And  because  Adam's 
choice  necessitates  punishment  it  follows  that  in  some  instances 
Divine  Grace  can  never  be  bestowed.  Hence  arises  in  Augustine's 
system  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  (v-v.).  From  the  theo- 
logical standpoint  every  individual  is  predestined  either  by  his 
natural  birthright  to  evil  or  by  Divine  Grace  to  good,  and  the 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  omnipotence  of  God  excludes  even 
the  possibility  of  any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
by  means  of  which  he  might  influence  God's  timeless  choice. 

The  medieval  treatment  of  the  problem  follows  in  the  main 
Augustinian  or  Aristotelian  traditional  lines  of  thought,  though 
successive  thinkers  arrive  at  very  diverse  conclusions. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example,  develops  the  Platonic  ^^•' 
argument  which  proves  the  dependence  of  the  will 
upon  the  intellect  and  makes  the  identification  of  morality 
with  knowledge.  Freedom  exists  for  Thomas,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
only  as  the  power  of  choosing  what  is  necessarily  determined 
by  the  intellect  to  be  choiceworthy,  the  various  possibilities 
of  choice  being  themselves  presented  by  the  understanding  to 
the  will.  And  though  in  a  certain  sense  Divine  foreknowledge 
is  compatible  upon  his  view  with  human  freedom,  the  freedom 
with  which  men  act  is  itself  the  product  of  Divine  determination. 
Man  is  predetermined  to  act  freely,  and  Divine  foreknowledge 
foresees  human  aaiona  as  contingent.   Duns  Scotus  on  the  other 
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hand  is  the  great  champion  of  indeterminism.  Upon  his  view 
the  intellect  must  always  be  sul^rdinate  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
will  belongs  the  power  of  complete  self-determination.  Morality 
in  effect — to  such  an  extreme  position  is  he  driven  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Thomists — becomes  the  arbitrary  creation  of  the 
Divine  Will  and  in  no  sense  depends  for  its  authority  upon 
rational  principles  or  is  a  form  of  knowledge. 

.The  modern  treatment  of  the  problem  from  Descartes,  Hobbes, 
Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  down  to  Kant  is  too  much  inwoven  into 
the  metaphysical  systems  of  individual  great  philoso- 
phers to  afford  the  possibility  of  detailed  treatment 
in  the  present  article.  Reference  should  be  made 
either  to  the  individual  philosophers  themselves  or 
to  articles  on  metaphyucs  or  on  ethics.  Hobbes  is  the  great 
exponent  of  materialistic  determinism.  Ideals  and  volitions  arc 
upon  his  view  ultimately  movements  of  the  brain.  Will  is 
identified  with  appetite  or  fear,  the  causes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  external  world.  Descartes  advocates  a  kind 
of  freedom  which  is  apparently  consistent  with  forms  both  of 
determinism  and  indeterminism.  He  explains  the  possibility 
of  error  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  possesses  the  Hberum 
arbiirium  indiffererUiae  and  can  always  refuse  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  a  conclusion  drawn  from  premises  which  are  not  self- 
evident.  And  even  when  the  presentations  before  the  mind 
are  so  clear  that  assent  to  their  truth  cannot  be  refused,  the 
possibility  of  assenting  still  rests  with  the  will,  which  can  refuse 
to  attend  to  any  presentation,  or  can  refuse  assent  with  the  sole 
motive  of  proving  its  freedom.  Spinoza  is  a  convinced  deter- 
minist  regarding  the  will  as  necessarily  determined  by  ideas. 
Extension,  i.e.  the  spatial  world,  and  the  world  of 
consciousness  are  alike  attributes  of  the  one  sub- 
I.CA0JKC  stance  which  can  only  be  called  free  in  the  sense  of 
being  determined  by  nothing  but  itself.  Freedom  in 
the  moral  sphere  consists  simply  in  the  control  of  the  passions 
by  reason.  Leibnitz  retains  this  attenuated  belief  in  moral 
freedom  and  combines  with  it  a  belief  in  the  sponUneity  of 
moral  agents  in  the  sense  that  they  possess  the  power  of  acting 
and  need  no  other  principle  of  action  save  the  laws  of  their  own 
natures.  But  inasmuch  as  the  agreement  between  the  acts  of 
Leibnitz's  monads  is  due  to  a  divine  pre-established  harmony, 
and  the  theoretical  contingency  which  in  the  abstract,  ue.  as 
logically  possible,  can  be  predicated  of  their  aas,  is  in  practice 
non-exbtent,  Leibnitz  is  in  effect  a  dcterminist. 

Locke's  treatment  of  the  problem  is  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  than  the  theories  of  other  English  philosophers 
of  his  school.  Freedom,  according  to  Locke,  belongs 
L0cft*««tf  to  the  man,  not  to  the  will.  If  we  will  at  all  we  are 
""*'  to  that  extent  free,  i.e.  our  actions  express  our  pur- 
poses. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  press  Leibnitz's  objection,  i.e. 
that  such  an  argument  is  no  answer  to  the  question  whether  an 
act  of  will  can  be  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
reasons  presented  by  the  understanding,  Locke  replies  that 
the  will  is  in  effect  determined  by  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  i.e. 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  pain.  Hume's  doctrine  follows  logically 
from  his  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  causality.  If  our  belief  in 
necessary  connexion  in  the  physical  world  is  in  reality  an  illusion, 
it  follows  that  the  opposition  between  freedom  and  necessity 
will  be  illusory  also.  On  the  other  hand  if  our  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  causal  connexion  is  the  result  of  custom,  to  custom 
will  be  due  also  the  belief  in  a  necessity  governing  human  actions 
observable  everywhere  in  men's  ordinary  opinions  and  practice. 
Contrasted  with  this  belief  in  necessity  the  supposition  we  have 
of  freedom  is  illusory,  and,  if  extended  so  as  to  involve  a  belief 
that  men's  actions  do  not  proceed  from  character  or  habitual 
disposition,  immoral. 

Kant's  theory  of  freedom  is,  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic 
doctrine  of  his  system  of  ethics.    Distinguishing  between  two 
worlds,  the  sensuous  and  the  intelligible,  the  pheno- 
"  menal  and  the  noumenal,  Kant  allows  no  freedom  to 

the  natural  will  determined  by  the  succession  of  motives,  desires 
and  appetites  which  form  the  empirical  and  sensuous  self.  But 
in  contrast  with  the  phenomenal  world  governed  by  empirical 


laws  Kant  sets  the  noomenal  and  intelUgible  world  in  «%kh 
by  a  timeless  act  of  will  man  is  free  to  accept  the  monl  rww^»»aiw4 
of  an  unconditional  imperative  for  no  reason  other  than  its  ova 
rational  necessity  as  the  deliverance  of  his  highest  nature.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Kantian  system  are  mainly  to  be  loolLed  for 
in  his  account  of  the  rebtion  betwieen  the  i^bfenoraeaal  aad 
noumenal  world. 

In  more  recent  times  the  controversy  has  been  oonoeraed 
either  with  the  attempted  proof  of  determinom  by  the  ad 
cates  of  psychological  Hedonism,  an  attempt  which 
at  the  present  time  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
failed;  or  with  the  new  biological  knowledge  000-  _ 
cerning  the  influence  of  heredity  and  envircmmmt 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  character  and  the 
bility  of  freedom.  The  great  advance  of  biological  knowledse 
in  recent  times  though  it  has  In  no  sense  created  a  new  pcobkca 
(men  have  always  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  laciaJ  or 
hereditary  physical  qualities  in  their  influence  upon  fau&aa 
conduct)  lias  certainly  rendered  the  existence  ci  complete 
individual  freedom  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
older  libertarians)  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  The  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  are  content  in  the  present  day  to  postulate 
a  relative  ix>wer  of  influencing  conduct,  e.g.ti  power  oCoootioEing 
inherited  temperament  or  subduing  natural  passion.  Sach  a 
relative  freedom,  indeed,  taking  into  account  the  admitted 
inviolability  of  natural  laws,  was  from  the  veiy  *»*g««*"*^«g  al 
that  they  could  claim. 

But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  enormous  advances  made  by 
the  physical  and  other  sciences  in  modem  times  sfaoold  bring 
with  them  a  reasoned  attempt  to  bring  the  phenoowna  of 
consciousness  within  the  sphere  controlled  by  physical  lavs  and 
natural  necessity.    There  will  never  perhaps  in  any  period  ei 
the  worid's  history  be  wanting  advocates  of  matexialiBm,  who 
find  in  the  sensible  the  only  reality.    But  the  materialisa  ef 
modem  times  is  more  subtle  than  that  of  Hobbes.    And  the 
determinism  of  modern  science  no  longer  consists  in  a  credc 
denial  of  the  reality  of  conscious  processes,  or  an  atten^A  to 
explain  them  as  only  a  subhmated  form  of  matter  and  its  bbov«> 
mcnts;  it  is  content  to  admit  the  relative  independence  of  the 
world  of  consciousness,  while  it  maintains  that  laws  and  hypo^ 
theses  sufficient  to  explain  material  processes  may  be  extended 
to  and  will  be  discovered  to  be  valid  of  the  changing  sequences 
of  conscious  states  of  mind.    Moreover,  much  of  the  apparent 
cogency  of  modern  sdentific  determinist  arguments  has  bera 
derived  from, the  unguarded  admissions  or  timorous  acquksneace 
of  their  opponents.    It  is  not  enough  merely  to  icpd  the  a- 
cursions  of  physiological  science,  armed  with  hypotheses  snl 
theories  valid  enough  in  their  own  sphere,  upon  the-domaiB  of 
consciousness.    If  the  littack  is  to  be  finally  repulsed  it  wfl  be 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  libertarian  to  tnMiwtmiii  that  no 
full  explanation  of  the  physical  universe  can  ever  gtin  sskA 
which  does  not  take  account  of  the  reality  and  infloenoe  wittta 
the  material  world  of  human  power  of  initiative  and  faeedoe. 
Of  this  necessity  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  in  recent  yesis, 
and  no  more  notable  exposition  of  it  has  been  published  thia  in 
contained  in  James  Ward's  Natwalism  and  AgmasHcitm,  Nor 
is  there  any  lack  of  evidence  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  oethe 
part  of  many  physiologists  with  the  complacent  assomptioB 
that  the  methods  of  physical  science,  and  particularly  the  coo- 
ccption  of  causal  activity  common  to  the  sdenoes  wfaidi  9tiid>' 
inorganic  nature,  can  be  transferred  without  further  criticaa 
to  the  examination  of  life  and  mind.    Meanwhile  the  sdesti^ 
onslaught  upon  the  libertarian  position  has  been  directed  hom 
two  chief  quarters     It  has  be^n  maintained,  00  the  one  ksad, 
that  any  theory  which  presupposes  a  direct  concspoodeooe 
between  the  molecular  movements  of  the  brain,  and  the  stites 
of  consciousness  which  accompany  them  must  make  the  ficedeca 
of  the  will  impossible.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that 
quite  apart  from  any  particular  view  as  to  the  rdatioa  bet 
mind  and  body  the  existence  of  the  freedom  of  the  «ifi 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the 
tion  of  energy  and  is  therefore  in  direct  contxadictios  to 
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mzny  if  not  most  ol  the  ^asured  conclusions  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

As  regards  the  first  of  those  two  main  contentions,  it  most 
suffice  here  to  point  out  the  main  difficulties  in  which  a 
_  determinist  and  especially   materialist   account   of 

jn^jjiijSf  *^  delation  between  consciousness  and  the  organic 
a.^  processes  which  accompany  it  appears  to  be  involved. 

The  arguments  of  thorough-going  materialism  can  in 
most  cases  be  met  with  a  direct  negative.  No  kind  of  evidence 
can  be  adduced  sufficient  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  a  secre- 
tion of  the  brain,  an  effect  or  even  a  consequent  of  material 
processes  or  modes  of  motion.  No  direct  causal  relationship 
between  a  molecular  movement  and  a  state  of  consciousness 
has  ever  been  established.  No  physiologist  has  ever  claimed 
the  power  to  prophesy  with  any  ai^roach  to  accuracy  the  future 
mental  states  of  any  individual  fiom  an  examination  of  his 
brain.  And,  though  some  kind  of  correspondence  between  the 
physical  and  conscious  series  of  states  has  been  observed  and  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  a  number  of  instances,  proof 
that  entire  correspondence  exists  is  still  wanting,  and  the  precise 
kind  of  correspondence  is  left  undetermined.  Nevertheless,  the 
belief  that  material  processes  must  be  held  sufficient  to  account 
for  material  changes  in  the  human  organism  as  in  all  other 
regions  of  the  material  world,  can  be  held  quite  independently 
of  any  particular  theory  as  to  the  rebtion  between  mind  and 
body,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  is  equally  destructive  of  a  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  a  belief,  too,  which  is  increasingly 
prevalent  in  modem  science.  The  theory  of  psychophysical 
parallelism  involves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
its  upholders  the  further  assumption  of  some  unity  underlying 
both  the  physical  and  psychical  series  which  may  one  day  be 
discovered  to  be  susceptible  of  scientific  expression  and  inter- 
pretation. Certainly  without  some  such  assumption  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  exact  correspondence  between,  the  series  described 
as  parallel  becomes,  as  Professor  Ward  has  shown,  unmeaning. 
And  many  scientific  thinkers,  while  professing  allegiance  to  a 
theory  which  insists  upon  the  independence  of  each  parallel 
series,  in  mlity  tacitly  assume  the  superior  importance  if  not 
the  controlling  force  of  the  physical  over  the  psychical  terms. 
But  a  mere  insistence  upon  the  complete  independence  of  the 
physical  series  coupled  with  the  belief  that  its  changes  are 
wholly  explicable  as  modes  of  motion,  i.e,  that  the  study  of 
molecular  physics  is  competent  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  organic  movements,  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  spontaneity  and  free  origination  from  the  univerK. 
For  if  consdottsness  be  looked  upon  as  simply  an  epiphenomenon, 
an  unaccountable  appearance  accompanying  the  succession  of 
material  changes,  the  possibility  either  of  active  interference 
by  human  volition  at  any  point  within  the  physical  series  or  of 
any  controlling  or  directing  efficacy  of  consciousness  over  the 
whole  set  of  material  changes  which  accompany  its  activity 
becomes  unthinkable.  There  are,  nevertheless,  serious  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  supposition  that  the  changes  in  the  brain 
with  which  physiology  and  the  biological  sciences  deal  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  mechanical  and  mathematical 
cooceptiona  common  to  all  these  sciences,  or,  indeed,  that 
any  of  these  oiganic  changes  is  susceptible  in  the  last  resort 
of  explanation  derived  from  purely  material  premises.  The 
phenomena  of  life  and  growth  and  assimilation  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained  as  mechanical  modes  of  motion,  and 
the  fact  that  identical  cerebnl  movementi  have  not  been  dis- 
covered to  recur  makes  scientific  and  accurate  prediction  of 
future  cerebral  changes  an  impossibility.  But  more  convincing 
than  most  of  the  philosophical  arguments  by  which  the  theories 
of  psychophysical  parallelism  have  been  assailed  is  the  fact  that 
it  runs  counter  to  the  plain  evidence  of  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness. No  matter  to  what  extent  the  unphilosophical  thinker 
may  be  under  the  influence  of  materialistic  presuppositions,  he 
slwayi  recoils  from  the  conclusion  that  the  facts  of  bis  mental 
life  have  no  influence  upon  his  physical  movements.  Meaning, 
and  purpose  are  to  him  terms  far  more  explanatory  of 
movements  in  the  outer  world  than  the  medianical  and 


mathematical  equivalents  to  which  his  actions  will  ultimately 
be  reduced  if  the  sciences  should  achieve  their  avowed  purpose. 
To  regard  himsielf  as  a  conscious  automaton  he  can  never  be 
persuaded.  Further,  he  finds  in  the  series  of  antecedents  and 
consequents  capable  of  nutthematical  and  spatial  determination, 
which  certain  men  of  science  present  to  him  as  their  final  account 
of  his  physical  and  psychical  history,  no  real  explanation  of  the 
facts:  he  is  far  more  inclined  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
efficacy  of  causal  changes  in  the  categories  of  will  and  purpose 
for  which  they  arc  a  substitution. 

Nor,  finally,  is  the  last  defensive  position  of  scientific  deter- 
minism— the  theory,  namely,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy — 
to  be  accepted  without  question.  That  doctrine,  if  it  is  to 
possess  cogency  as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  libertarian 
position,  must  assume  that  the  amount  of  energy  sufficient  to 
account  for  physical  and  psychical  changes  is  constant  and 
invariableyin  quantity,  an  assumption  which  no  scientific  in- 
vestigator is  competent  to  prove.  A  regulative  principle  which 
may  possess  great  value  when  applied  and  confined  to  the 
comparatively  abstract  material  of  the  mathematical  and  quasi- 
mathematical  sciences  is  highly  dangerous  if  extended  to  the 
investigation  of  living  bodies.  "  In  its  present  form,  and  since 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  certainly  seems  to  apply  to  the 
whole  range  of  physico-chemical  phenomena.  But  no  one  can 
tell  whether  the  study  of  physiological  phenomena  in  general, 
and  of  nervous  phenomena  in  particubr,  will  not  reveal  to  us, 
besides  the  vis  viva  or  kinetic  energy  of  which  Leibnitz  spoke, 
and  the  potential  energy  which  was  a  later  and  necessary  ad- 
junct, some  new  kind  of  energy  which  may  differ  from  the  other 
two  by  rebelling  against  calculation  "  (Bergson,  Time  and  Free 
IV ill f  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  L.  Pogson,  pp.  151, 152). 

It  is,  however,  from  the  development  of  the  scientific  study 
of  psychology  more  than  from  any  other  region  of  thought 
that  L'ght  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  of 
freedom.  The  determinist  presuppositions  of  P»V-  p$jxbot^. 
chology  (determinist  because  they  involve  the  applica- 
tion of  the  causal  conceptions  of  modem  science  to  mental 
phenomena)  have  in  many  instances  in  no  way  retarded  the 
utilization  of  new  information  concerning  mental  processes 
in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  freedom.  Bergson  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  of  a  philosopher  fully  conversant  with 
psychological  studies  and  methods  who  remains  a  convinced 
libertarian.  But  the  contribution  made  by  psychology  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  taken  the  form  not  so  much  of  a 
direct  reinforcement  of  the  arguments  of  either  of  the  opponent 
systems,  as  of  a  searching  criticism  of  the  false  assumptions 
concerning  conative  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  choice 
common  alike  to  determinists  and  libertarians.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to 
utilitarian  philosophers  could  lead  only  to  a  false  solution, 
depending  as  it  did  upon  a  wholly  fictitious  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  desire.  There  are  still  many  traces  to  be  found  in 
HKxlern  psychology  of  a  similar  unreal  identification  of  desire 
with  will  But,  nevertheless,  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
unity  of  the  self  and  the  more  careful  and  accurate  scrutiny 
made  by  recent  psychologists  of  the  phenomena  of  decision  have 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  either  for  determinists  to  deny 
the  fact  of  choice  (whatever  be  their  theory  as  to  its  nature) 
or  for  libertarians  to  regard  the  self  or  the  will  as  isolated  from 
and  unaffected  by  other  mental  constituents  and  antecedents, 
and  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  wholly  fiaitious  entities,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  freedom.  The  self  or  the  will  can  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  possessing  a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio,  "  this 
way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."  And  if  freedom  of 
choice  be  a  possibility  at  all,  it  must  in  future  be  regarded  as  the 
prerogative  of  a  man's  whole  personality,  exhibited  continuously 
throughout  the  development  of  his  character,  displayed  to  some 
extent  in  all  conscious  conative  processes,  though  especially 
apparent  in  crises  necessitating  deliberate  and  serious  purpose. 
The  mistake  of  earlier  advocates  of  determinism  lay  in  the 
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supposition  that  self-conscious  moral  action  could  be  explained 
by  the  use  of  the  same  categories  and  upon  the  same  hypotheses 
usually  considered  sufficient  to  explain  the  causal  sequences 
observable  in  the  physical  world.  Conduct  was  regarded  as 
the  result  of  interaction  between  character  and  environment; 
or  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  resultant  effect  of  a  struggle  between 
motives  in  which  the  strongest  prevailed.  And  the  libertarian 
critic  had  before  him  a  comparatively  easy  task  when  he  ex- 
hibited the  complete  interdependence  of  character  and  en- 
vironment, or  rather  the  impossibility  of  treating  either  as 
definite  and  fixed  factors  in  a  process  explicable  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  scientific  categories. 

It  was  not  difTicuIt  to  show  that  motives  have  meaning  only 
with  reference  to  a  self,  and  that  it  is  the  self  which  alone  has 
power  to  erect  a  desire  into  a  motive,  or  that  the  attraction  of 
an  object  of  appetite  derives  much  of  its  power  from  the  character 
of  the  self  to  which  it  makes  its  appeal.  What  is  possibly  not 
so  obvious  is  the  extent  to  which  libertarians  have  themselves 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  fallacy.  It  is  comparatively  unimportant 
to  the  delerminist  whether  the  cause  to  which  he  attributes 
conduct  be  the  self,  or  the  will,  or  character,  or  the  strongest 
motive,  provided  that  each  of  these  causes  be  regarded  as 
definitely  ascertainable  and  that  its  effects  in  sufficiently  known 
circumstances  be  calculable.  It  is  possible  to  treat  will  as  a 
permanent  cause  manifesting  itself  through  a  series  of  sequent 
changes,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  single  individual. 

And  the  libertarian,  by  his  arguments  showing  that  appeal 
must  be  made  to  an  act  of  will  or  of  the  self  in  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  choice,  does  nothing  directly 
f^tSSUr-  *°  disprove  the  truth  of  such  a  contention.  If,  how- 
j^fci,  ever,  it  be  argued  by  libertarians  that  no  expUnation 
is  possible  of  the  manner  in  which  the  self  or  the  will 
makes  its  decisions  and  inclines  to  this  motive  or  to  that,  while 
they  still  assert  the  independent  existence  of  the  self  or  will, 
then  they  are  undoubtedly  open  to  the  retort  of  their  exponents 
that  upon  such  a  theory  no  rational  explanation  of  conduct 
will  be  possible.  For  to  regard  a  particular  decision  as  the 
effect  of  the  "  fiat"  of  a  self  or  will  unmotived  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  idea  of  a  future  object  of  attainment  seems  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  simple  statement  that  the  choice  was  made  or  the 
decision  taken.  Such  a  theory  can  prove  nothing  either  for 
or  against  the  possibility  of  freedom. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  position  of 
rigid  libertarians  of  the  older  school  has  been  proved  untenable 
.  „  have  been  advanced  by  moral  philosophers,  and  by 
thinkers  not  always  inclined  to  regard  psychobgy 
with  complete  sympathy.  The  doctrine  of  self-determination, 
advocated  by  T.  H.  Green  and  idealist  writers  of  his  school, 
has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine  that  the  self 
manifests  its  freedom  in  unmotived  acts  of  will.  The  advocates 
of  self-determination  maintain  that  conduct  is  never  determined, 
in  the  sense  in  which,  e.g.  movements  in  the  physical  world  are 
determined,  because  man  in  virtue  of  his  self -consciousness  has 
a  power  of  distinguishing  himself  from,  even  while  he  identifies 
hi  mscif  with ,  a  purely  natural  object  of  desire ;  and  this  must  always 
make  it  impossible  to  regard  him  as  an  object  governed  by  purely 
natural  forces.  Consciousness  and  especially  self-consciousness, 
can  never  be  explained  upon  hypotheses  adequate  only  to 
explain  the  blind  working  of  the  unconscious  world.  But  the 
insistence  of  idealist  writers  upon  the^  relation  of  the  world  of 
nature  to  conscious  intelligence,  and  especially  to  a  universal 
consciousness  realizing  itself  throughout  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals, rendered  it  alike  impossible  to  deny  altogether  some 
influence  of  environment  upon  character,  and  to  regard  the 
history  of  individual  willing  selves  as'  consisting  in  isolated 
and  unconnected  acts  of  choice.  Self-consciousness,  if  it  be 
conceived  as  distinguishing  itself  from  its  past  history  or  from 
the  natural  world,  must  be  conceived  also  as  in  some  sense 
related  to  the  empirical  self  which  has  a  history  in  time  and  to 
the  natural  organism  in  which  it  finds  a  home.  It  is  the  precise 
mode  of  this  relation  which  idealist  philosophen  leave  obscure. 


Nor  is  that  obscurity  to  any  appreciable  degree  illi 
by  the  tendency  also  noticeable  in  idealist  writers  to  find  the 
true  possession  of  freedom  only  in  a  self  emancipated  fran  the 
influence  of  irrational  passion,  and  liberated  by  knowledee  froc 
the  dominion  of  chance  or  the  de^wtism  of  unknown  natsnl 
forces.  Here  also  psychology,  by  its  elucidation  of  the  impoctaot 
part  which  instinctive  appetites  and  animal  impulses  pfaty  ia 
the  development  of  intelligence,  still  more  perhaps  by  ax;giiiBe]its 
(based  largely  upon  the  examination  of  hypnotic  subjects  or 
the  phenomena  of  fixed  ideas)  which  show  the  penDsaeat 
influence  of  irrational  or  semi-rational  suggestMos  or  habits 
upon  human  conduct,  has  done  much  to  aid  and  abet  idesfists 
in  their  contentions.  It  cannot  in  fact  be  denied  that  frooi 
one  point  of  view  human  freedom  is  strictly  rdative,  a  posses^ 
sion  to  be  won  only  after  painful  effort,  exhibiting  itself  in  its 
entirety  only  in  supreme  moments  when  the  self  Is  imswayrd 
by  habit,  and  out  of  full  knowledge  makes  an  individual  aad 
personal  choice.  Ideal  freedom  will  be  the  tx^pmoe  achieve- 
ment of  a  self  completely  moralized.  But  the  process  bgr  which 
such  freedom  is  eventually  to  be  gained  must,  if  the  prise  is  to 
be  worth  the  having,  itself  exhibit  the  gradual  devefepmcBt 
of  a  self  which,  under  whatever  limitations,  possesses  the  same 
liberty  of  choice  in  its  early  stages  as  in  its  latcsL  And  no 
theory  which  limits  the  exercise  of  freedom  to  the  choice  oaly 
of  what  is  strictly  good  or  rational  can  avoid  the  imputatioo  ol 
destroying  man's  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  eviL 

But  the  most  important  point  at  issue  between  the  TT^'^l 
theories  has  remained  throughout  the  history  of  the  oontioimy, 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  their  re^>ectlve  solutions  ^^ 
of  the  problem.  The  advocates  of  either  theory  must  * 
in  the  last  resort  appeal  to  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
moral  consciousness.  It  remains  to  give  a  brief  aket^  ef  the 
arguments  advanced  on  either  side. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  convinced  fibeitazjaiis  that 
without  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  mocaiity  ^^'^ly*^* 
unmeaning  (see  Determinisu).    Moreover,  without  a  beficf  ia 
the  freedom  of  the  will  the  conception  of  moral  obligation  upon 
which  the  existence  of  morality  depends  and  from  which  all  other 
moral  terms  derive  their  meaning  loses  its  diief  significaacc. 
What  is  opposed  to  obligation,  or  at  least  always  distingnshed 
from  it,  is  that  very  domain  of  necessity  within 
minists  would  bring  the  wilL    For  even  when  the  fdt 
is  absolute,  where  the  will  is  oompletdy  monJiaed,  where  it 
is  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  a  good  man  that  the  act  adnch  he 
performs  should  be  other  than  it  is,  there  the  oUigation  which 
he  recognizes  is  an  obligation  to  choose  autonomously,  sad  as 
such  is  distinguished  from  desire  or  appetite  or  any  of  the  other 
alleged  determinants  of  action.   If  the  question  be  asked  *'  ^Icre 
is  the  evidence  for  this  alleged  freedom  to  choose  bctveei 
alternatives  ?  "  the  appeal  b  always  made  to  the  witnes  of  the 
moral  consciousness  itself.    No  one,  it  is  said,  who  tvtf  feds 
remorse  for  the  committal  of  a  wrong  act  can  honestly  avoid  the 
admission  that  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was  committed  he 
could  have  acted  otherwise.    No  one  at  the  moment  of  actina 
is  ever  aware  that  his  will  is  being  necessitated.    What  he  is 
clearly  conscious  of  is  the  power  to  choose.    Any  proof,  is  the 
scientific  sense,  that  a  man's  acts  are  due  to  his  power  of  fiee 
initiative  would  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case   iapomtk. 
For,  inasmuch  as  scientific  proof  depends  upon  the  evidceoe  of 
causality,  such  efforts  after  scientific  demonstration  would  end 
only  by  bringing  either  the  man's  whole  pcrsonaHly  or  aaam 
element  in  it  within  the  sequence  of  the  chain  of  naiuial  causes 
and  effects,  under  the  domination  of  that  natural  neoewtyfraa 
which  as  a  conscious  being  he  is  free.    The  science  of  merakty 
must  be  content  in  its  search  for  causes  to  recognise  the  ratioaality 
of  choice  as  a  real  determining  agent  in  human  affairs.   Aod  no 
account  of  the  psychology  of  human  actbn  which  regards coedoct 
as  due  to  self-determination,  but  leaves  open  the  qucstioa 
whether  the  self  is  free  to  choose  is,  so  it  b  argncd,  capshk  ci 
providing  an  adequate  theory  of  the  admitted  facts  of  veai 
consciousness. 

We  must  now  consider  the  argumenu  by  which  dctccBioots 
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«,  the  biliel  that  tb 


the  Dbertar^n  moraiiti  miibl  be  v 

pa^t,  ii  A  pouibk  upon  ihe  libertar 
bi«  freedom  fie  hai  brDueht  atuu(  i 
character-  be  may  be  now  1  he  exact 
.1,   then.     Upon  what  groundt.  .1 

ETuin'theprewiIf  Whi 
abjflv  provide  a  ratiooai  ^im  im  i^ 
libertarian  hypotheai*  pushed  to  ila 
atl  puniihnienlt  equally  uieleH.  Ft 
the  irtdividua]  from  becominc  a  pen 


:e  of  pumihment  depen 

i*  argued, coniequcnci 
iracter  of  (be  individua 

Iheiefate,  ihall  we  diKi 

of  forgiving  him  becameof  wha 


[kiennlna  10  prefer.  A  liimlar  line  of  argument  would  lead  10  Iht 
conclinionthat  theconceptionof  Ihe  Hale aian educating. contiiitUn| 
and  civilinDc  agency  invoJva  the  belief  that  individualciiitena  can 
be  influencH  and  dirvted  by  motive!  which  have  their  ori^n  in 
external  uq^gef  lion,  tj.  that  the  detenniniit  tlieory  alone  providet  ■ 
latnnal  bail*  for  tute  activity  of  whatever  kind. 

fi  iwifht-  however,  be  thought  (hat  whatever  be  Ibe  conpa(i' 
bOity  et  ibeoria  of  punishmeni  or  of  the  activity  of  tbe  Mate  at  1 
-  motalLfing  agency  with  deierminivn,  to  reconcile  tht 

"'"  ■  denial  of^reedoo  with  a  belief  in  (be  nalilyoftenwra 
or  pcDbocewiUb*  plainly  >aa(wibl«.  Never(beleH  there  ii  no 
temtency  en  the  pin  of  modem  delerm!ni«i-ia  evade  (be  dilGenliy. 
Tbey  argue  with  coniiderable  cogency  (hat  determinism  ii  very  far 
from  alfatding  any  giuind  lor  bcKeving  In  the  impotence  of  will. 


yet  <iv  igieeff  that  will  deti _.. 


dinnof  remoneand  peniience  teitihr  to  ihepreiencc 
laf  04  motive*  10 good  conduct  which,  if  acred  upon  and 
allowepdiuii  vore  and  development,  may  produce  a  compleie  change 
of  character.  Determinbm  u  not  nece»ari1y  the  logic  of  despair- 
Moreover,  id  arertainienie  the  Very  fceUngioTremDne  and  peniience 
wblch  are  the  chief  weapon  m  tbe  Ubeflariini'  armoury  leillfy  fo 

and   logieaf  eomequenee  of  the  acta  which  the  penitent  deplorei. 


xxvin  a 


d  »  inivi(ably  a 


:  violation  of  one  of 


i  ^reat  part  of  (beir  air 


liii^^ 


E-'or  to  holda  perton  to  be  a  reaponuble  agent 
'  .eaiea  a  certain  fiiuty  and  liability  ol  char- 
lenw  of  comidete  hberty  of  choice  would 

h"tESr 


cemt  to  be  that  througboui 
I  cuaggerated  ualemend  to 


mental  tendeDcfa.  rutara]  er 
word  to  all  or  mott  of  thoie  fc 
according  to  lifienariaiu,  the  ii 
clearly  dittinguiihed  and  lepi 
frequently  opcoaed.  While  >> 
a  choice  of  which  nothing 


rs". 


ed.  and  10  whidi  it  can  be  and  b 
01  eaiy  to  avoid  (b(  mtKion  thai 

-...-. predlcaled.  which  h  gwded  by  no 

inucnced  by  no  deure.  whicb  la  due  neither  to  the  natural 


*y  loniii(oui  oc  (he 


^  (he  product  of  a  philoMnhiral  thcory- 
already  luggened,  the  fibertarian  arj 

the  belief  that  acti  which  aloiie ' 


tunclunonL     The 


at  tbe  will  ii  determiw 
MM  merely  eauivalent  t 


real  Ircefkim  are  iiolaled  acta  which 
of  character,  a  change  which  ii  in  t 
no  Idad  of  relation  (o,  the  aarieaof  1 
an  individual'*  mental  and  moral  hi 
advocate  of  indeterminiin  muit  di 

individual'*  ehnce  beycuid_  tite  act  _ol  d> 

beiofiiKltheeicIanaiimoftheMi^uL , 

deciiioiL  Moral  conduct  ia  conduct  wfileh  followaupon  (be  choice  of 
endi,  and  to  give  a  reaion  for  ibe  cfioice  of  an  end  in  any  panicular 
initancc  if  ei(her  to  explain  Ihe  nature  of  (he  end  choacn  and  (hua  to 
dcvribe  the  choice  {a  procei*  which  can  In  no  aenae  atiow  tha(  ihe  act 
of  choice  »■(  itwK  neceaaitated).  or  It  u  to  End  the  gmund  of  the 
particular  deciiion  in  i(a  relation  to  an  end  already  choien.  But 
arhatever  be  the  nature  of  the  end  choaen  the  libertarian  it  not  con- 
cerned 10  deny  tha(  il  muH  poiaeia  a  haed  dc(erBiina(e  character. 
tf  duly  be  choacn  u  oppoicd  to  pkaiure  the  oppoaiiioo  between 
luty  and  pleaiure  ia  a  necciaarv  one.  Tbe  recognid 
irceaaary  oppoaition  ia  involved  in  the  determinate 
Jut  the  choice  itadf  la  iieither  necesaary  nor  determine 

iiul  purpose* 

verson.  complete  revolution*  of  character  occurring  (o  ou(a 

efemenl*  in  life  and  characier  long  concealed — ao  wha(  looks 
the  orderly  and  necesaary  development  of  a  character  growing  . 

be  due  to  Innumerable  aecret  Hrunle*  and  momcnioo*  (Icciiii 
ac(«  of  choice  of  which  only  the  renlt*  are  outwardly  apparent- 

poeacsi  a  determinate  ciursclcr:  (heir  eiis(ence  or  non^iislence 
poHibilitics  i*  alvi  (o  ■  very  brge  extent  determined  foe  him, 

ran  accomplish  ate  ntricted  In  number  u  isel  lailslinira  in  <iu>l 
Bui  the  real  atrength  of  the  libertarian  peution  i* 


neia  i*  capable  ii  disimguiibnia  enda  at  all, 
ipkt  (here  i*  an  admis^n  on  the  pan  of  any 
my  previoua  act  he  made  the  attainment  <tf 
pleasure  nia  end  tatMr  (han  (he  performance  of  du(y.  there  la  also  a 
tacit  admission  that  be  might  have  acted  o(henriie.  And  tlie  eaist- 
■nce  of  penllenceand  remorie  ii  not  merely  a  sign  of  the  emergence  in 
coriiciouanet*  of  elemeAla  in  character  lubler  (han  and  opposed  to 
those  tendencin  which  once  held  iway.  They  are  feetingt  which 
are  irKapabk  of  coming  into  being  at  an  aave  when  coupled  with  (he 
iudgnien(. "  I  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise  because  t  poiaesaedihe 


«r  him  oc  otiiera  fnn  future  perfori 
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acts  of  a  certain  character.  But  even  with  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  such  punishments  we  may  have  doubts.  For  the  very  argument 
from  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  each  man's  character  by  which 
the  dcterminist  proves  the  compatibility  of  his  theory  with  the 
phenomenon  of  sudden  conversion  and  the  like  is  sufficient  also  to 
prove  that  the  state  can  never  be  sure  that  the  punishments  which  it 
inflicts  upon  the  individual  will  have  the  effect  upon  his  character  and 
conduct  which  it  desires.  It  may  be  replied  that  experience  makes  it 
reasonably  ceruin  that  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  will  produce 
acts  of  a  certain  character  and  that  the  influence  of  certain  incentives 
upon  conduct  may  be  established  as  reasonably  probable  by  in- 
duction. But  when  the  data  are  admittedly  so  uncertain  is  a  valid 
inductive  argument  of  such  a  character  possible?  And  even  if  it 
were  what  would  be  its  bearing  upon  tfie  justice  or  injustice  of 
inflicting  punishments  at  all?  The  unsophisticated  moral  conscious- 
ness will  still  consider  it  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  deeds  of  which 
he  could  not  avoid  the  perlomiance»  and  regard  the  alleged  desire 
to  produce  in  his  future  life  consequences  fa\'Ourable  to  him- 
self or  society  as  beside  the  mark  and  irrelevant  to  the  question 
at  issue. 

At  the  moment  of  action  the  individual  invariably  regards 
himself  as  free  to  choose  between  alternatives.  This  immediate 
consciousness  of  freedom  persists  upon  another 
occasion  even  though  subsequent  reflection  upon 
conduct  should  lead  the  individual  to  regard  himself 
as  determined  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  aware 
of  himself  as  free.  It  is  this  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  choosing  between  alternatives  which  the  determinist 
finds  so  difficult  to  explain.  He  may  regard  it  as  an  illusion, 
and  attempt  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  our  consciousness  of 
freedom  with  the  facts  of  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  world. 
But,  in  ordinary  cases  of  illusion,  once  let  the  reason  for  the 
illusion  be  discovered,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of 
our  being  longer  deceived.  The  phenomena  which  deceived  us 
may  continue  to  persist,  but  they  no  longer  persist  as  illusory: 
the  appearance  which  deceived  us  is  seen  in  its  true  nature,  even 
though  it  should  still  retain  those  characteristic  marks  or  signs 
of  reality  which  hitherto  we  regarded  as  significant  of  a  nature 
which  we  now  no  longer  believe  it  to  possess.  But  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  same  truth  holds  good  of  our  consciousness 
of  freedom?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  determinist  arguments 
are  of  so  convincing  a  character  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  at 
the  moment  of  action  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  our  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  free  to  choose  between  alternatives  and 
to  grasp  beneath  the  appearance  the  underlying  necessity  which 
rules  our  wills?  Our  actual  consciousness  of  freedom  is  not 
seriously  disputed.  And  though  reflection  upon  conduct  may 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  past  acts  were  determined,  that  desire 
of  pleasure  or  the  wish  to  avoid  pain  controlled  our  wills,  the 
unphilosophical  observer  interprets,  in  offenders  against  morality, 
such  arguments  as  a  mere  excuse.  Moreover,  remorse  and  penit- 
ence are  witnesses  in  the  wrongdoer  to  the  truth  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  such  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  which  is  said  to  control  our  wills.  We 
sharply  distinguish  that  freedom  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
human  action  from  the  necessary  causation  discoverable  in 
nature.  Within  the  domain  of  consciousness  introspective 
analysis  is  unable  to  discover  those  chains  of  necessary  sequences 
which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  investigate  in  the  physical 
world.  And  until  the  determinist  can  successfully  explain  to  us 
how  in  a  world  obeying  throughout  its  history  necessary  laws 
and  limited  in  its  nature  to  the  exhibition  of  causal  sequences 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  could  ever  have  arisen,  we  may 
be  content  to  trust  the  immediate  affirmation  of  our  moral 
selves. 

• 

For  modem  discussions  of  the  problem  consult  Lotze,  Micro- 
cosmus,  i.  a^  seq..  English  trans.  Martineau;  Stvd^  of  Religion, 
vol.  it.  bk.  iii.  chap,  a;  Ward,  ffaluralismandAgHostictsm.-KAihdAtt, 
The  Theory  of  Good  and  Eml,  vol.  ii.  bk.  iii. ;  Taylor.  Elements  pf 
Metaphysics,  bk.  iv.  chap.  4;  McTageart,  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion, 
v.;  Shadworth  Hodgson.  The  Philosophy  of  Experience,  iv. 
118  seq.;  Galloway.  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Bergson. 
Essai  sur  Us  donnies  imnUdiates  de  la  conscience;  James,  The  Will 
to  Believe;  Fonsegrive,  Essai  sur  le  libre  arbitre;  Renouvier,  Les 
Dilcmmes  de  la  mitaphysique  pure;  Boutroux,  La  Contingence  des  lois 
de  la  nature;  Nod.  La  Conscience  du  libre  arbitre;  Boyce  Gibson, 
Essay  in  Personal  Idealism  on  "  The  Problem  of  Freedom.  " 

(H.  H.  W.) 


WILU  or  Testament,  the  legal  documentary  itntrviaiat  b/ 
which  a  person  regulates  the  rights  of  others  over  his  ptoperty  or 
family  after  his  death.^  For  the  devolution  of  propeity  ut^. 
disposed  of  by  will,  see  Inheritance,  Intestacy.  In  stnonos 
"  will  "  is  a  general  term  whilst  "  testament  "  applies  ooly  to 
dispositions  of  personalty;  but  this  distinction  is  tddoc 
observed,  llie  conception  of  freedom  of  disposition  by  «'X. 
familiar  as  it  is  in  modern  England,  is  by  no  means  univenaL  I". 
fact,  complete  freedom  is  the  exccptbn  rather  than  the  rak. 
Legal  systems  which  are  based  upon  Roman  law,  such  as  ihae 
of  Scotland  and  France,  allow  the  whole  property  to  be  alieaa:ed 
only  where  the  deceased  leaves  im>  widow  or  near  relatives.  la 
France  this  restriction  has  met  %rith  condemnation  froco  eninea: 
legal  and  economical  authorities.  R.  T.  Troplong,  for  instjxa, 
held  that  "un  peuple  n'est  pas  libre,  s'iln*a  paste  droit  detfsur. 
et  b  liberty  du  testament  est  la  plus  grande  preove  de  la  libeii^ 
civile."* 

History. — ^Thc  wilt,  if  not  purely  RoRun  in  origin,  at  least  om*  ¥> 
Roman  law  its  complete  development — a  developmeBt  vkkh  a 
most  European  countries  was  great  Iv  aided  at  a  later  period  A^a« 
by  ecclesiastics  versed  in  Roman  law.  In  India,  acoofd-  ^^^ 
ing  to  the  better  opinion,  it  was  unknown  before  the  English 
conquest ;  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  in  ancient  Athens  the  will,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  was  of  a  very  rudimentary  chancter.  The  same  h  tk 
case  with  the  Leges  barbarorum,  where  they  are  unaffected  by  Rous 
law.  The  will  is,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  by  Rabbiaio!  asi 
Mohammedan  law.  The  earl>r  Roman  will,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  sfaovs  ' 
diflfcred  from  the  modern  will  in  most  important  respects.  It  «isst 
first  effectual  during  the  lifetime  ci  the  person  who  made  it;  R 
was  made  in  public ;  and  it  was  irrevocable.  Its  original  object,  lib 
that  of  adoption,  was  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  iajs-'y. 
This  was  done  by  securing  the  due  vesting  of  the  keredtt^s  in  a  pers* 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the  family  rites.  Then  k  rxb 
probability  in  the  conjecture  that  a  will  was  only  alfewed  to  be  tsadt 
when  the  testator  had  no  gfntiUs  discoverable,  or  when  the  pK-^ 
had  waived  their  rights.  It  is  certain  from  the  text  of  Gaius*  tut  cW 
earliest  forms  of  will  were  those  made  in  the  comUia  tatata  aad  t^w 
made  in  procinctu,  or  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  former  were  puU&M 
before  the  comitia,  as  representative  of  the  patrician  gewtes,  aad  «tn 
originally  a  legislative  act.  These  wills  were  the  peculiar  pri^-i^esv  of 
patricians.  At  a  later  time  crew  up  a  form  of  plebeian  «il!  {wi*- 
mentum  ber  aes  et  libram),  and  the  law  of  succession  under  tcstarc*t 
was  further  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  praetor,  especiih  tr. 
the  direction  of  recognition  of  Jideicommissa  or  testamentary  tr^>n 
Codicilli  or  informal  wills,  also  came  into  use.  and  wvre  strffiorrt  *•* 
almost  ex-ery  purpose  but  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  In  the  r.'< 
of  Justinian  a  will  founded  partly  on  the  jfiu  civiU,  partly  on  the  cdjc 
of  the  praetor,  partly  on  imperial  constitutions  and  so  called  tr££- 
mentum  tribertUum,  was  generally  in  use.  The  main  points  rstf  nt-i^ 
to  its  validitv  were  that  the  testator  should  powess  tcstaircttan 
capacity,  and  that  the  will  shouki  be  signed  or  acknowfcdyd  in-  tlw 
testator  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  or  published  oral>  >* 
open  court.  The  witnesses  must  be  idonei,  or  free  from  (e|^  ^ 
ability.  For  instance,  women  and  slaves  were  not  food  witcrpt^ 
The  whole  property  of  the  testator  could  not  be  ajinated  T>( 
right.^  of  heirs  and  descendants  were  protected  by  enactmeetf  «^  "^ 
secured  to  them  a  legal  minimum,  the  qmerela  iau^ion  lrde«rc> 
being  the  remedy  of  those  passed  over.  The  age  at  mfaidi  (n*-- 
mcntary  capacity  began  was  fourteen  in  the  case  of  males,  m^w* 
the  case  of  females.  Up  to  a.d.  439  a  will  must  have  been  ia  Ut.> 
after  that  date  Greek  was  allowed.  Certain  persow.  especisi't 
soldiers,  were  privileged  from  observing  the  ott&nary  forms.  T-c 
liability  of  the  heir  to  the  debts  of  the  testator  varied  at  diffnot 
periods.  At  first  it  was  practically  unlimited.  Then  the  b«  «a* 
gradually  modified  in  his  favour,  until  in  the  time  of  Justinac  !kr 
heir  who  duly  made  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  •« 
liable  only  to  the  assets  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  This  Gsiut  '*. 
of  liability  is  generally  termed  by  the  civilians  bene^ieimm  amnii^- 
Something  tike  the  English  probate  is  to  be  found  ia  the  nki  (' 
breaking  the  seals  of  a  will  in  presence  of  the  praetor.  Cksch  ff"** 
nected  with  the  will  was  the  donatio  mortis  causa,  the  rales  of  vStl 
have  been  as  a  whole  adoptted  in  England  (see  bdow).  Aa  !»«*'' 
space  in  the  Corpus  juris  is  occupied  with  testamentary  ta«.  V^ 
whole  of  part  v.  of  the  Digest  (books  xxviii.-x3arvi.)  deals  vitl)  tir 
subject,  and  so  do  a  large  number  of  oonstitutioos  ia  the  Code  aad 
Novels. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  will  was  very  marioed.  Ft 
instance,  the  duty  of  bequeathing  to  the  Church  was  iaciikated  » 

'  This  is  practically  in  accordance  with  the  definitioA  of  Modcst-e.  * 
in  Digest  xxviii.  1,1,  toluntaiis  uostraejusta  seutemtyi  de  eo  ^uad  fn'-' 
post  mortem  suam  fieri  velit. 

*  Traiti  des  donations  entre-vifs  cf  des  leslomumts  (iSsS)<  P^^' 

*  Ancient  Lav,  chap.  vi. 
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early  as  Constantine.  and  heretics  and  monks  were  placed  under  a 
disability  to  make  a  will  or  take  gifts  left  by  will.  A  will  was  often  de- 
posited in  a  church.  The  canon  law  follows  the  Roman  law 
with  a  still  greater  leaning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 
No  Church  property  could  be  bequeathed.  Manifest  usurers 
were  added  to  the  list  oi  those  under  disability.  For  the  validity 
of  a  will  it  was  generally  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  and  two  witnesses,  unless  where  it  was  made  in 
fnas  catuas.  The  witnesses,  as  in  Roman  law,  must  be  idonei.  Gifts 
to  the  Church  were  not  subject  to  the  deductions  in  favour  of  the  heir 
and  the  children  necessary  in  ordinary  cases. '  In  Engtend  the  Church 
succeeded  in  holding  in  its  own  hands  for  centuries  jurisdiction  in 
testamentary  matters. 

The  Roman  law  of  wills  has  had  considerable  effect  upon  English 
Uw.  In  tbe  words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  The  English  law  of  testa- 
_  ^  .  mentaiy  succession  to  personalty  has  become  a  modified 
ry*  form  of^the  dispensation  under  which  the  inheritances  of 
•  Roman  citixens  were  administered."  ■     At  the  same  time 

there  *n  some  broad  and  striking  differences  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  following  among  otners  may  be  noticed.  (i )  A  Roman 
testator  could  not.  umess  a  soldier,  die  partly  testate  and  partly 
intestate.  The  will  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  England.  (2)  There  is  no  one  in  English  law  to  whom  the 
unhersitas  juris  of  the  testator  descends  as  it  did  to  the  Roman  heres^ 
whose  appointment  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  formal  will,  and 
who  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  English  heir,  executor,  adminis* 
trator,  devisee  and  l^tee.  (3)  The  disabilities  of  testators  differed 
in  the  two  systems.  The  disability  of  a  slax'e  or  a  heretic  is  pcculbr 
to  Roman  uw,  of  a  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  to 
English  law.  (4)  The  whole  property  may  be  disposed  of  in  England ; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  Rome,  where,  except  by  the  wills  of  soldiers, 
children  couM  not  be  disinherited  unless  for  specified  acts  of  mis- 
conduct. During  the  greater  part  of  the  perioa  of  Roman  law  the 
heir  must  also  have  had  nis  Fakidian  fourth  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  inheritance.  (5)  In  English  law  all  wills  must  conform  to 
certain  statutory  rRjuirements;  the  Romans  recognized  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  an  informal  will  called  ccdieilli.  The  English  codicil 
has  tittle  in  common  with  this  but  the  name.  It  is  not  an  informal 
will,  but  an  addition  to  a  will,  read  as  a  part  of  it,  and  needing  the 
same  formalities  of  execution.  (6)  The  Roman  legatum  applied  to 
both  movables  and  immovables:  in  England  a  legacy  or  bequest  is  a 
gift  of  personalty  only,  a  gift  of  real  estate  being  called  a  devise.' 
(7)  The  Roman  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  making:  the  English 
speaks  from  the  itime  of  death.  This  difference  becomes  very  im- 
portant in  case  of  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  testator  between 
the  making  of  the  will  and  his  death.  As  a  rule  the  Roman  will 
could  not.  the  English  can,  pass  after-acquired  property. 

Liberty  of  alienation  by  will  is  found  at  an  early  pieriod  in  England. 
To  judge  from  the  words  of  a  law  of  Canute,  intestacy  appears  to 
have  bten  the  exception  at  that  time.*  How  far  the  liberty  extended 
is  uncertain:  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  complete 
disposition  of  land  and  goods  was  allowed,  of  others  that  limited 
rignis  of  wife  and  children  were  recognized.  However  this  may  be, 
after  the  Conquest  a  distinction,  the  result  of  feudalism,  to  use  a 
convenient  if  inaccurate  term,  anne  between  real  and  personal 
property.  It  wilt  be  convenient  to  treat  the  history  of  the  two  kinds 
of  will  separately. 

It  became  the  bw  after  the  Conquest,  according  to  Sir  E.  Coke.' 
that  nu  estate  greater  than  for  a  term  of  years  could  be  disposed  of 
by  will,  unless  in  Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
prevailed,  and  in  some  manors  and  boroughs  (especially 
'''  the  City  of  London),  where  the  pre-Conguest  law  was 
preserved  by  special  indulgence.  The  reason  why  devise  of  land  was 
not  acknowledged  by  law  was,  no  doubt,  partly  to  discourage  death- 
bed gifts  in  mortmain,  a  view  supported  by  Glanvill,  partly  because 
the  testator  could  not  give  the  oevisee  tnat  seisin  which  was  the 
principal  element  in  a  feudal  conveyance.  By  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  uses,  however,  the  devise  of  land  was  secured  by  a  circuitous 
method,  generally  by  conveyance  to  feoffees  to  uses  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  feoffor  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint  by  his  will  (see  Trust).' 
Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  a  will  of  lands  still  bore  traces  of 
its  origin  in  the  conveyance  to  uses  inler  vivos.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Statnte  of  Uses  lands  again  became  non-devisable,  witn  a  saving  in 
the  statute  for  the  validity  of  wills  made  before  the  ist  of  May  1536. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and 
was  probably  aggravated  by^  the  large  amount  of  land  thrown  into 
the  market  u  ter  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  As  a  remedy  an 
act  was  passed  in  1540,  and  a  further  explanatory  act  in  1542-1543. 


*  Most  of  the  law  is  contained  in  Decretals,  iii.  26,  "  De  Testa- 
mentis." 

*  A  nciemt  Lav,  chap.  vi. 

'  The  distinction  between  bequest  and  devise  did  not  always  exist. 
For  instance,  the  Asnize  of  Northampton,  c.  4,  speaks  of  a  devi^ 
(4t9isa)  of  chattels  (see  Bequest). 

*  Seadar  Laws.  c.  68.  '2  Inst.  7. 

*  Many  instances  of  such  conveyances  occur  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' 
TcsSMKufs  9Kt«sla  and  in  Fifty  Earliest  Engfisk  Wills  (1387- 1439), 
«dit«l  by  Dr  F.  J.  Fumivall  in  1882. 


The  effect  of  these  acts  was  to  make  lands  held  in  fee  simple  devisable 
by  will  in  writing,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  where  the  tenure  was  by 
knight  service,  and  the  whole  where  it  was  in  socage.  Corporations 
were  incapacitated  to  receive,  and  married  women,  infants,  idiots  and 
lunatics  to  devise.  An  act  of  1660.  by  abolishing  tenure  by  knight 
service,  made  all  lands  devisable.  In  the  same  reign  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (1677)  dealt  w^ith  the  formalities  of  execution.  Up  to  this 
time  simple  notes,  even  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  will,  if  published  by  the  testator  as  such.  The 
Statute  of  Frauds  required,  inter  alia,  that  all  devises  should  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  testator  or  by  some  person  for  him  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction,  and  should  also  be  subscribed  by 
three  or  four  credible  witnesses.  The  strict  interpretation  by  the 
courts  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses  kd  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in 
1751-1 7S2i  making  interested  witnesses  sufficient  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  but  declaring  gifts  to  them  void.  The  will  <^  a  roan 
was  revoked  by  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  of  a  woman  by 
marriage  only.  A  will  was  also  revoked  by  an  alteration  in  circum- 
stances, and  even  by  a  void  conveyance  I'nlrr  vinos  of  bnd  devised  by 
the  will  made  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  will,  whkh  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  attempt  by  the  grantor  to  give  legal  effect  to  a  chance 
of  intention.  As  in  Roman  law,  a  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  tnc 
making,  so  that  it^  could  not  avail  to  pass  after-acquired  property 
without  republication,  which  was  equivalent  to  making  a  new  will. 
Copyholds  were  not  devisable  before  1815,  but  were  usually  sur- 
rendered to  the  use  of  the  will  of  the  copyhold  tenant :  an  act  of  181 5 
made  them  devisable  simply.  Devises  of  lands  have  gradually  been 
made  liable  to  the  claims  of  creditors  by  a  series  of  statutes  beginning 
with  the  year  1691. 

The  history  of  wills  of  personalty  was  considerably  different, 
but  to  some  extent  foUowea  parallel  lines.  In  both  cases  partial 
preceded  complete  poiver  of  disposition.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  is  tnat  by  the  common  law 
of  England  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  nis  whole  personal 

Eroperty  if  he  left  no  wife  or  children;  if  he  left  either  wife  or  children 
e  could  only  dispose  of  one-half,  and  one-third  if  he  left  both  wife 
and  children.  The  shares  of  wife  and  children  were  called  their  pars 
rationabilis.  This  pars  rationabilis  is  expressly  recognized  in  Magna 
Carta  and  was  sued  for  by  the  writ  de  rationiMlt  parte.  At  what 
period  the  right  of  disposition  of  the  whole  personalty  superseded  the 
old  law  is  uncertain.  That  it  did  so  is  certain,  and  the  places  where 
the  old  rule  still  existed — the  province  of  York.  Wales  and  the  City 
of  London— were  regarded  as  exceptions.  The  right  of  bequest  in 
these  places  was  not  assimilated  to  the  general  law  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  by  acts  passed  between  1693  and  1726.  A  will  of 
personalty  could  be  made  by  a  male  at  fourteen,  by  a  female  at 
twelve.  The  formalities  in  the  case  of  wills  of  personalty  were  not  as 
numerous  as  in  the  case  of  wills  of  land.  Up  to  1838  a  nuncupative 
or  oral  will  was  sufficient,  subject,  where  the  gift  was  of  £30  or  more, 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  tbe  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  witnesses 
to  a  written  will  need  not  be  "  credible,"  and  it  was  specially  enacted 
by  an  act  of  1705  that  any  one  who  could  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law  was  a  good  witness  to  aT  will  of  personalty.  A  will  entirely  in  the 
testator's  handwriting,  called  a  holograph  will,  was  valid  without 
signature.  At  one  time  the  executor  was  entitled  to  the  residue  in 
default  of  a  residuary  legatee.  But  the  Executors  Act  1830  made 
him  in  such  an  event  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin. 

Jurisdiction  over  wills  of  personalty  was  till  1858  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  probate  being  granted  by  the  diocesan  court '  if  the 
goods  of  the  deceased  lay  in  the  same  diocese,  in  the  provincial  court 
of  Canterbury  (the  prerogative  court)  or  York  (the  chancery  court) 
if  the  deccasra  had  bona  notabilia,  that  is,  goods  to  the  value  of  £^  in 
two  dioceses.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  of  a  very  ancient 
origin.  It  was  fully  established  under  Henry  II.,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  Glanvill.  In  the  city  of  London  wills  were  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Hustings  from  1258  to  1688  after  having  been  proved  before  the 
ordinary.  Contested  cases  before  1858  were  tried  in  the  provincial 
court  with  an  appeal  originally  to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  laier  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council.  There  were  also  a  few  special 
local  jurisdictions,  courts  baron,  the  university  courts,  and  others, 
probably  for  the  most  part  survivals  of  the  pre-Conquest  period,  when 
wills  seem  to  have  been  published  in  the  county  court.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  wills  of  land,  and  the  common 
law  courts  were  careful  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  courts  within  their 
limits  by  means  of  prohibition.  No  probate  of  a  will  of  land  was 
necessary,  and  title  to  real  estate  by  will  might  be  made  by  pro- 
duction of  the  will  as  a  document  of  title.  The  liability  of  the 
executor  and  legatee  for  the  debts  of  the  testator  has  been  gradually 
established  by  legislation.  In  general  it  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  succession.  Personal  liability  of  the  executor  beyond  this  can 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  only  be  esublished  by  contract  in  writing. 

Modem  English  Law. — Such  were  the  principal  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  law  as  it  affected  wills  made  before  1838  or  proved 
before  1858.  The  principal  acts  now  in  force  are  the  WiUs  Act 
1837,  the  amending  act  of  1852,  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  1857, 

^The  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon's  court  is 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Friar's  Tale,"  bu(  it  was  afterwards 
completely  superseded  by  the  bishop's  court. 
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•lec'hc^aS^ 
quarict  tiy  J.  Nh 


>R.  I  Pmb.  iSi. 

Anaolnr,  4  llouie  el  Lordi  CaH 

tan  of  Royal  Wm$  pnoted  for  ih 
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the  due  encittion  of  wills  in  other  instances.  The  effects  of  seamen, 
inarincs  and  soldiefB.  killed  or  dying  in  the  service,  are  exempt 
from  dutv.  Pay,  wages,  prize  money  and  pensions  due  to  persons 
etnployea  in  the  navy  may  be  paid  out  without  probate  where  the 
whole  assets  do  not  exceed  £32.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion dispense  with  probate  of  the  will  of  a  merchant  seaman  whose 
effecta  do  not  exceed  £50  in  value.  By  an  act  passed  in  1868  the 
existing  exemptions  are  extended  to  the  sum  of  £100  in  the  case  of 
civil  service  pay  or  annuities,  of  civil  or  military  allowances  charge- 
able to  tike  army  votes,  and  of  army  prixe  money.  WiU  made  under 
Pcwer. — A  will  made  under  a  power  of  appointment  is  not  revoked 
by  Riarria|;e  when  the  real  or  perwnal  estate  thereby  appointed 
would  not  m  default  of  appmntment  pass  to  the  testator's  executor 
or  administrator  or  to  the  next  of  kin.  Before  the  Wills  Act  a  will 
evercxsing  a^  power  of  appointment  had  to  conform  to  any  special 
requisitions  in  the  power,  but  since  the  act  the  power  is  duly  exercised 
if  executed  and  attested  like  an  ordinary  will.  Reparation. — In  the 
register  counties  memorials  of  wills  affecting  lands  in  those  counties 
must  be  registered.  Member  of  friendly  society,  &c. — Members  of 
friendly,  industrial  and  provident  societies,  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  and  servants  in  certain  public  offices,  may  under  the  pro> 
visions  of  numerous  acts  make  a  nomination  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £100.  Such  nomination  b  practically  equivalent  to  a  will, 
and  may  be  made  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

At  common  bw  there  could  be  no  larceny  of  a  will  of  lands.  But 
now  by  the  Larceny  Act  of  1861  stealing,  Injuring  or  concealing  a 
will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  b  punUnable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Forgery  of  a  will  (at  one  time  a  capital  crime) 
tenders  the  offender  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  Fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  a  will  material  to  the  title  by  a  vendor  or  mortgagor  of 
bnd  or  chatteb  is,  by  the  Law  of  Property  Amendment  Act  1859,  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  a  contract  to  make  a  will  containing  pro- 
visions in  favour  of  a  certain  person  or  certain  persons  b  valid  if  it 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  bw  regubting  contract.  A  good 
example  b  Syntf  v.  Synge  (1894)  i  K.B.  466. 

For  death  duties  see  Est atb  Duty,  Legacy,  Soccsssion  Duty. 
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The  principal  authorities  for  the  Enelbh  bw  are,  for  the  formalities, 
Sir  E.  V.  Willbnw,  Executors;  Holdsworth  and  Vidcers,  Law  of 
Succession;  J.  Willbms,  Wills  and  Succession:  for  the  construction, 
the  works  of  Sir  lames  Wigram  and  of  Messrs  Jarman,  F.  V. 
Hawkins  and  Theobald.  Precedents  will  be  found  in  Hayes  and 
Jarman's  Concise  forms  of  Wills,  and  in  ordinary  collections  of  pre- 
cedents in  conveyancing.  For  comparative  bw  see  E.  Lambert, 
Le  Riiime  successoral  (Paris,  1903). 

The  act  of  1837  applies  to  Ircbnd.  The  main  difference  between 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  b  that  in  Irebnd  a  bequest  for  masses 
1^1  ^  tor  the  repose  of  the  testator's  soul  b  valid,  provided  that 
"""^  the  masses  be  public,  in  England  such  a  bequest  b  void  as 
tending  to  superstitious  uses. 

Up  to  1868  wilb  ol  immovables  were  not  allowed  in  Scotbnd.  The 
usual  means  of  obtaining  dbposition  of  heritage  after  death  was  a 

^  . ^     trust  disposition  and  settlement  by  deed  depraesenti,  under 

which   the  truster  disponed   the  property  to  trustees 

accovding  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement,  reserving  a  life  interest. 
Thus  something  very  simSar  to  a  testamentary  disposition  was 
secured  by  means  resembling  those  employed  in  Engbnd  before  the 
WiUs  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The  maia  disadvantage  ol  the  trust  dis- 
position was  that  tt  was  Ibbte  to  be  overthrown  by  the  heir,  who 
could  reduce  ex  capite  lecH  all  voluntary  deeds  made  to  hb  prejudice 
within  sixty  days  of  the  death  of  hb  ancestor.  In  1868  the  Titles  to 
Land  CoDsoUdatk>n  Act  made  it  competent  to  any  owner  of  lands  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  same  in  the  event  of  death  by  testa- 
mentary or  mortis  causa  deeds  or  writings.  In  1871  reduction  ex 
ca/ite  tecH  was  abolished.  A  will  of  immovables  must  be  executed 
with  the  formalities  of  a  deed  and  registered  to  give  title.  The  dis- 
ability of  a  woman  as  a  witness  was  removed  by  the  Titles  to  Land 
Consolidation  Act.  As  to  wilb  of  movables,  there  are  several  im- 
portant points  in  which  they  differ  from  corresponding  wills  in 
England,  the  influence  of  Roman  bw  being  more  marked..  Males 
may  make  a  will  at  fourteen,  females  at  twelve.  A  nuncupative 
legacy  b  good  to  the  amount  of  £100  Scots  (£8,  6s.  8d.),  and  a  holo- 
graph testament  b  good  without  witnesses,  but  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  testator,  differing  in  thb  from  the  old  Englbh  hokigraph.  By  the 
Conveyancing  Act  1874  such  a  will  b  presumed  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  date  which  it  bears.  Not  all  movables  can  be  left,  as  in 
Engbnd.  The  movable  property  of  the  deceased  is  subject  to  jus 
reitciae  and  Uptim.  See  McLaren,  Wills  and  Succession^  for  the  bw, 
and  Judicial  Styles  for  atylea. 

United  Slates, — By  the  oonstitutions  of  many  states  laws 
giving  effect  to  informal  or  invalid  wilb  are  forbidden.  The 
age  of  testamentary  capacity  varies  very  much.  Eighteen  is  a 
common  one.  Ftdl  liberty  of  disposition  b  not  universal.  Home- 
steads generally,  and  dower  estates  frequently,  are  not  devisable. 
In  some  states  only  a  dbposable  portion  of  the  property  can 
be  left,  so  that  children  cannot  be  disinherited  without  good 
cause,  and  in  some  children  omitted  in  a  will  may  still  take 


their  share.  It  b  frequently  provided  that  a  certafn  amount 
must  be  left  to  the  widow.  Louisiana  follows  French  law,  by 
which  the  testator  can  under  no  circumstances  alienate  by  will 
more  than  half  hb  property  if  he  leave  issue  or  ascendants.  In 
some  states  a  married  woman  may  not  leave  more  than  half  her 
property  away  from  her  husband.  Some  require  the  husband's 
consent  and  subscription  to  make  the  will  of  a  married  woman 
valid.  Nuncupative  and  holograph  wilb  are  in  use.  The 
former  are  confined  to  personalty  and  must  generally  be  reduced 
to  writing  within  a  short  time  after  the  words  are  spoken.  In 
Loubiana  the  mystic  or  sealed  will  still  ezbts.  The  number  of 
witnesses  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  will  of  any  kind  b 
usually  two,  sometimes  three.  Wilb  of  soldiers  and  saflors  are 
privileged,  as  in  EngUnd.  There  are  several  decisions  of  sute 
courts  that  belief  in  spiritualism  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
testamentary  incapacity. 

See  Jarman,  American  edition^by  Randolph  and  Taloott. 

France.— Tht  law  b  mainly  contained  in  ss.  967-1074  of  the 
Code  Civil.  Wilb  in  France  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (i)  holo- 
graphs  which  must  be  wholly  written,  dated  and  signed  by  the 
testator;  (2)  made  as  a  public  instrument,  ix.  received  by  two 
notaries  before  two  witnesses  or  by  one  notary  before  four 
witnesses;  thb  form  of  will  must  be  dicUted  by  the  tesUtor 
and  written  by  the  notary,  must  be  read  over  to  the  testator 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  must  be  signed  by  testator 
and  witnesses;  (3)  mystic,  which  are  signed  by  the  testator, 
then  dosed  and  sealed  and  delivered  by  him  to  a  notary  before 
six  witnesses;  the  notary  then  draws  up  an  accoimt  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  instrument  which*b  signed  by  the  testator, 
notary  and  witnesses.  Legatees  and  their  blood  rebtions  to 
the  fourth  degree  may  not  be  witnesses.  Nuncupative  wilb 
are  not  recognised.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  wilb  are  subject  to 
special  rules  as  in  most  other  countries.  Full  liberty  of  dis- 
position only  ezbts  where  the  testator  has  no  ascendants  or 
descendants,  in  other  cases. hb  quantiti  dispanible  b  subject 
to  riserve;  if  the  testator  has  one  child  he  may  only  dbpose 
of  half  hb  estate,  if  two  only  one-third,  if  three  or  more  only 
one-fourth;  if  he  has  no  descendants  but  ascendants  in  both 
lines  he  may  dbpose  of  half,  if  ascendants  in  one  line  only  he 
may  dispose  of  three-fourths.  The  full  age  of  testamentary 
capadty  b  twenty-one  yean,  but  minors  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
may  dispose  by  will  of  half  of  the  estate  of  which  they  could 
dispose  had  they  been  of  full  age.  There  b  no  restriction  against 
married  women  making  wilb.  A  contract  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  b  invalid,  s.  791. 

The  codes  of  the  Latin  races  in  Europe  are  in  general  accord* 
ance  with  the  French  law. 

Germany.— Most  of  the  Uw  will  be  found  in  the  BUrgerlickes 
Gesetsbuch,  ss.  3064-2273.  A  holograph  will,  either  sin^^  or 
joint,  b  allowed.  Other  wilb  must  be  declared  before  a  judge 
or  notary  or  (outside  Germany)  a  consuL  Two  witnesses  are 
required,  unless  the  witness  be  a  notaiy  or  the  regbtrar  of  the 
court,  who  b  sufficient  alone.  The  formalities  may  be  relaxed 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  imminent  death,  a  state  of  siege,  a 
prevailing  epidemic,  &c.  Descendants,  ascendants  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  are  entitled  to  compulsory  portions  ipJIichU' 
teHsberechtigfy,  But  those  prima  fade  entitled  may  be  deprived 
of  thdr  share  for  certain  specified  kinds  of  misconduct.  A  con- 
tract to  make  any  spediSed  testamentary  disposition  b  in- 
operative. But  a  contract  of  inheritance  {&rbvertra{^  made 
inter  tivos  by  direct  disposition  b  valid  in  certain  cases  and 
will  operate  on  the  death  of  the  contractor.  The  modes  of 
revocation  are  much  the  same  as  in  Engbnd  (except  marriage). 
But  there  b  one  peculiar  to  Germany,  the  inconsbtency  of  a  will 
with  an  Erbvertrag;  in  such  an  event  the  will  b  wholly  or  pro 
tanto  revoked. 

International  Law, — There  are  three  main  directions  which  the 
opinion  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  courts  have  taken.  .  (i)  The 
whole  property  of  the  testator  maj^  be  subjected  to  the  bw  of  hb 
domicil.  To  this  effect  b  the  opinion  of  Savigny  and  the  Germua 
practice.  Certain  modifications  have  been  made  by  modem  bw, 
espccblly  by  the  EtHfakrungsgesett  of  1896.  (2)  The  property  may 
be  subjected  to  the  law  of  die  place  where  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
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and  Ihe  United  SUUs  lallDW  tbi>  iuIe.    TeKainenlar 
BVQCrallv  sovoned  by  1h«  law  of  tJ 

at  hii  death,  thBfonii  of  the  buErui 

ihc  la*  oT  hli  donridl  or  Ihe  hw  ol  the  piart  wlmT  (hi  will  vu  nude, 
11  hii  opllofl.  The  oid  rule  of  Engllih  law  wai  to  allow  ihc  loriaa 
allonatlve  only.  Ths  law  wat  altered  lot  the  Uniled  KioEdacn  in 
1661  hy  the  Willa  Act  [S61  (known  ai  Lord  KinndownB  Act)* 
by  which  a  »ill  nude  out  of  the  Uniled  KinEdam  by  ■  Driiiih  subject 
IB.  di  lar  a>  re»fdi  peraonal  ettale.  ^ood  if  made  acciirdiiig  [0  (he 
forme  required  by  the  Uw  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  or  by  the 

of  the  place  of  Kii  i^midl  of  tirisin-  SubtcT^uent  change  of  domidl 
doei  IMC  avoid  «i*ch  a  will-  Anoliher  act  pawd  on  the  kuiig  day^  ihe 
Domicile  Act  iS&r,  enacted  that  by  convcntioa  with  any  Jorcifn 
ffmTFnmenf  forHeo  domidl  wilhre^ard  to  wEU&couldnot  beacquiral 
By  a  icMBtor  viiboui  t  ycar'a  rcAidencc  ami  a  written  decLniiiixi 
of  intention  to  become  domiciled-    By  the  nme  act  foccfga  ccn-.bla 

™ib]en. Tia^gn >u ta dyii^^n  &igUn "  In  the  UninSsi'li lb 
some  «tatea  have  adopted  the  narrow  policy  ol  enacting  by  ttacLle 

mod*  in  the  form  rtpuiinl  by  ihc  liw  of  the  nate  o(  the  U=laf  >r'l 
wiihihitlaw.unlcKiiui..  ' '  1  '  :  ~:i  .1...1  I .  .,'.,ije 


child  waj  entitled  to  vhare  in  a  devise  of  EnglLsh  realty.  But  it  it 
to  he  noted  that  a  pcnon  bom  out  of  lawful  wedkiclt.  ttou^h  legiii- 
mated,  cannot  Buccted  at  hrir  to  real  eitate  in  EnelaDd  IBintohulir 
t.  fardiiI.1a.anJF.e9S)'  A wUl duly ciecuted abroad UBenerally 
iRiuirrd  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  couit  of  the  country 
where  any  property  aRecced  by  the  will  ii  uluata.  (]•  W.} 

WILUBD.  FRANCES  ELIZABETH  (igjQ-TM).  ADWttua 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Chuichville,  Monroe  cotinty.  New  York, 
on  the  iSth  of  Seplembei  iSjg.  She  attended  the  Milwaukee 
Female  College  in  1857  and  in  1859  graduated  at  the  North- 
WHIem  Female  College  at  Evanslon,  lllinoia.  She  then  became 
a  teacher,  and  in  i87i'iS;4  >hc  wu  pioident  and  professor 
of  aesthetics  of  the  Womsn's  CoUege  at  Evanslon,  which  became 
part  ol  the  Nortb-Watem  University  in  1873.  In  iSj<  she 
became  cortcspondini  tecrelaiy  and  from  1879  until  her  dealb 
was  president  of  the  National  Womaa't  Chtiilian  Temperance 
Union,  and  from  1S87  until  her  death  waa  ptetideot  al-the 
Watld*»  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  She  Gnl  tpoLe 
In  favour  of  woman's  suffrage  [n  T877;  and  in  1884  ahe  waa 
amemberof  theEiecutiveCommitteeof  the  Prohibition  party. 
In  iS^  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Woman's  National 
Council,  which  rcpiescnlcd  nearly  all  of  the  women's  societies  in 
America.  She  was  one  ol  the  founden  of  Our  Union,  a  New 
York  publication  In  the  intcietls  of  the  National  Wotnan'i 
Christian  Temperaoce  Union,  and  of  the  SipHl  (after  1881  the 
Uxiofi  Siptal),  which  she  edited  in  iSgt-iSgS  and  which  was 
the  lUinc^  organ  of  the  union.  She  died  io  New  York  City 
'  on  the  i8th  of  February  1898. 

With  Mary  A.  Uvermore  ihe  edited  A  Wmw*  it  A(  Cnliiry 
(BuHiIo,  H.y..  1S91).  which  iiKludei  a  sketch  ol  her  mei  and  the 
puhliihed  »>«(«<■  BiaiaiM  Y'vt  (1B64),  a  life  ol  her  tiateri  Hem 
la  Win:  A  BDckjorCiHi  (ta«5),  Glimput  of  Fijly  Yeari  (1889!. 
•nd.incoUaboratioo  with  H.  M.  Wioilow,  Mr>S.].%iteandother>. 
a-Ci.^I(iinij/iir  H-ojiKii  (1897).  See  A,  A.  Cordon,  7»e  flailili/lif  iif* 
-'  °— -II  B.  Wmard  (Chicaro.  IM),  with  an  introduction  by  Lady 
"""  mm  Wka  Win  {New  York. 
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WIUBNim  a  mineral  coosiithiE  ol  rinc  t 
ZniSiOi,  crystalliang  in  the  parallel-laced  bemil 
of  the  rhombohedral  system.  Crystals  have  the  fonn  iJ  bm. 
gonal  prisms  terminated  by  rhombohedral  plana;  then  iti 
distina  cleaVBgts  parallel  to  Ihe  prism-faces  and  to  the  bate. 

The  colour  varies  considerably,  bcin^  colourless,  wltite,  gnmi^b- 
yellow,  apple-green,  Besfa-rcd,  Ike.  The  hardness  is  5!,  and  ifat 
BpeciBc|iavity}-9-4'i.  Avaricty  containing  much  mantunc 
replacjng  tine  Is  called  "  Iroostite."  WiUcmile  occurs  at  Slertie 
Hill,  Suasei  county,  and  FnnUin  Furnace  in  New  Jdw)  , 
whoe  it  ia  associated  with  other  odc  ores  (InnUiDKe  iLd 
aindte)  In  oystalline  limeatone.  It  baa  been  found  at  otiIt 
a  few  other  localities,  ont  of  which  is  tiear  Li^,  and  for  \ti 
reason  the  mineral  iras  named  alter  William  I.  of  the  Ket!^- 
lands.  Under  the  inBucnce  of  radium  rxdiatuns,  viQcDiTc 
auoresc«  with  a  brilliant  green  colour.  IL.  J.S.) 

WILL»S.  PLOBBMT  JOSEPH  KARIB  (iSij-iqos),  Be^ 
painter,  was  bom  at  Lif  ge  on  the  Slh  o(  January  1813.  Ki  hiJ 
no  regular  tuition  in  painting,  but  learnt  by  copying  and  im«ir( 
old  pictures  at  Malines,  where  he  Uved  from  iSji.  He  Kiot 
hi)  debut  at  the  Brussels  Sakin  in  1B4]  with  a  "  Mmic  raiiT  ' 
and  an  "  Interior  of  a  I7th.century  Coard.ioom"  in  tbc  h^ 
of  Terburg  and  Melsu.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled  in  Pub. 
where  his  pictures  enjoyed  considerable  popidaiity  tutdrr  tbc 
second  empire.  Among  his  most  famous  works  may  be  im- 
tioned  "  The  Wedding  Dress  "  (Brussels  Gallery},  "  U  FfteiiB 
grands.parents  "  (Brtissels  Cidlety),  "  Le  Baise-maia  '  (H^^ 
Cardon's  collection,  Brussels),  "FariweU"  (WiUeras  icB. 
Brusseb), "  The  Arches  of  the  Peace  "  {Delahayc  colL.  Aatin;': 
and  "  The  Widow  "  (engraved  by  Desvachci).  He  died  v 
NeuOly-tur-Seine  on  the  13rd  of  October  iqoj. 

WILLBHS,  JBAH  FRAHEOIS  (i7g^>S46),  Flemish  wiiie;. 
began  life  in  the  office  of  a  notary  at  Anvers.  He  dn'otcd  IJs 
leisure  to  literature,  and  in  1810  be  gained  a  ptiie  for  pocin 
with  an  ode  ia  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He  hiikd  ir-t 
enthusiasm  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netbti'jtiit 
and  the  revival  of  Flemish  literature^  and  he  pobltshid  1 
number  of  spirited  and  eloquent  writings  in  tnpport  of  It; 
claims  of  the  native  tongue  of  the  Netherlands.  His  potties' 
sympathies  were  tiith  the  Orange  party  at  Ihe  renhitica  ti 
'  these  views  led  him  into  tiooble  with  the  ptovisiotJl 
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Ltioncd  leader  of  the  Flemish  pc^ular  movement,  the  ck.<( 
plank  In  whose  platform  he  made  the  complete  c^luaEly  of  ibf 
languages  in  the  government  and  the  law  coiutv  He  died  tC 
Ghent  in  1S4G. 

Among  his  writidgs^  which  ' 

pprtant  were;  Les  Snenai  ti  ...  _  ..  . 

EtiidiiuiUsoritinattl'hiitoiTidatfmpipnmilitsA.. 
(iSlB):  ilUttnta  (U  lilUralart  U  il-lliiUin  (:8»)l  I 
learned  crilicareditiong  t;f  old  Flemiil  — - 

WIUBSDEM.  an  urban  di»rkl  ii 
division  of  Middtesei,  England,  subulban  to  Londco.  \r.tt 
imrnediaidy  out^de  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Dndoa 
(boroughs  t>f  Hammersmith  and  Kenuiflon).  I^ip.  (i^fil 
>7453;  [1901)  ii4,Sii.  It  has  increased  greatly  ai  a  residtfiJI 
district,  mainly  of  the  working  classes.  There  are,  monwtr. 
considerable  railway  works  attached  to  Wilksdeo  Jucii.' 
when  the  suburban  lines  of  the  London  &  North  Weslera.  Sor. 

of  the  first-named  company.  Remains  of  Norman  bnikliag  bi>  t 
been  disa>vered  In  the  church  of  St  Mary,  which  Is  of  viroii) 
dates,  and  has  been  much  enlarged  in  modem  tlmo.    5ctc:>I 

cemetery  In  Willesden  Lane.  The  ad  joiiung  residential  distiins 
ate  Harlesden  on  the  south,  KUbum  and  fiiwdcsbiuy  00  the 
east,  Cricklewood  and  Neasden  (with  the  works  td  the  Mctnt- 
politan  railway)  tin  the  north. 

At  Domesdsy  the  manor  of  Wilhwlen  and  Harksden  wis  bc>d 
by  the  canons  of  St  Paul's.    In  the  nth  centary  It  wu  leraed 
into  fight  distinct  manors,  seven  of  which  were  hdd  by  Ihe  m* 
ibriDC  01  imauB  of  St  Mary  lOa 
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Lady  of  Willesden)  was  in  the  xsth  century  an  object  of  pilgrim- 
age, but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  foUowing  the  ceremonies 
had  fallen  into  abuse,  and  the  shrine  was  suppr^sed. 

WILLBTTB.  LEON  ADOLPHB  (1857-  ),  French  painter, 
fliustrator,  caricaturist,  and  lithographer,  was  bom  in  Chalons- 
sur-Mame.  He  studied  for  four  years  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  under  Cabanel— a  training  which  gave  him  a  unique  position 
among  the  graphic  humorists  of  France.  Whether,  comedy  or 
tragedy,  dainty  triviality  or  political  satire,  his  work  is  instinct 
with  the  profound  sincerity  of  the  artist.  He  set  Pierrot  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal  among  the  imaginary  heroes  of  France,  and 
established  Mimi  Pinson,  frail,  lovable,  and  essentially  good- 
hearted,  in  the  a£Fections  of  the  nation.  Willette  is  at  once  the 
modem  Watteau  of  the  pencil,  and  the  exponent  of  sentiments 
that  move  the  more  emotional  section  of  the  public.  Always  a 
poet,  and  usually  gay,  fresh,  and  delicate,  in  his  presentation  of 
idylls  exquisitely  dainty  and  characteristically  Gallic,  illustrating 
the  more  "  charming  *'  side  of  love,  often  pure  and  sometimes 
unnecessarily  matei^stic,  Willette  frequently  reveals  himself 
bitter  and  fierce,  even  ferodous,  in  his  hatreds,  lieing  a  Violent 
though  at  the  same  time  a  generous  partisan  of  political  ideas, 
furiously  compassionate  with  love  and  pity  for  the  people — 
whether  they  be  ground  down  under  the  heel  of  political  oppres- 
sion, or  are  merely  the  victims  of  unrequited  love,  suffering  all 
the  pangs  of  graceful  anguish  that  are  bom  of  scornful  treatment. 
There  is  chann  even  in  his  thrilling  apotheosis  of  the  guillotine, 
and  in  the  introduction  into  his  caricatures  of  the  figure  of  Death 
itself.  The  ^rtist  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  French  illus- 
trated .  press  under  the  psettdon3rms  "  C^moi,"  "  Pierrot," 
**  Louison,"  "  B£b6,"  and  "  Nox,"  but  more  often  under  his  own 
name.  He  illustrated  M£Iandri's  Les  Pierrots  and  La  C^oulUs 
^aaril,  and  has  published  his  own  Pautre  Pierrot  and  other 
woris,  in  which  he  tells  his  stories  in  scenes  in  the  manner  of 
Busch.  He  decorated  several  "  brasseries  artistiques "  with 
wall-paintings,  stained  glass,  &c.,  notably  Le  Chat  noir  and 
La  Palette  d'or,  and  he  pamted  the  highly  imaginative  ceiling 
for  La  Cigale  music  halL  His  characteristi<^y  fantastic  "  Parce 
Domine"  was  shown  in  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  1908. 
A  remarkable  collection  of  his  works  was  exhibited  in  1888. 
His  '*  Valmy  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

WILUAM  (A.S.  Wilkelm,  O.  Norse  Vilkidlmr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
WUlaJulm,  WiilakalM,  M.  H.  Ger.  WUUkelm,  WUUhalm,  Mod.Ger. 
WUhdm;  Du.  Willem;  O.  Ft.  ViUalme,  Mod.  Fr.  Cuillaume; 
from  "  will,"  Goth.  vUja,  and  "  helm,"  Goth.  kUms,  Old  Norse 
kidlmr,  meaning  possibly  "one  who  wills  to  protect"),  a 
masculine  proper  name  borne  by  many  European  sovereigns 
and  others,  of  whom  the  more  important  are  treated  below  in  the 
following  order: — (i)  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  (a) 
Other  sovereigns  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  states.  (3) 
Other  ruling  princes.   (4)  Prelates,  Chroniclers,  &c. 

WILLIAM  I.  (1027  or  1028-1087),  king  of  England,  sumamed 
the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  X027  or  1028.  He  was  the  bastard 
son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arietta,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  at  Falaise.  In  X034  Robert  resolved  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Having  no  legitimate  son  he  induced 
the  Norman  barons  to  acknowledge  William  as  his  successor. 
They  kept  their  engagement  when  Robert  died  on  his  journey 
(1035),  though  the  young  duke-elect  was  a  mere  boy.  But  the 
next  twelve  years  was  a  period  of  the  wildest  anarchy.  Three 
of  William's  guardians  were  murdered;  and  for  some  time 
he  was  kept  in  strict  concealment  by  his  relatives,  who  feared 
that  he  might  experience  the  same  fate.  Trained  in  a  hard 
school,  he  showed  a  precocious  aptitude  for  war  and  government. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  stamped  out,  with  the  help 
of  his  ovedord,  Henry  I.  of  France,  a  serious  rising  in  the  districts 
of  the  Bessin  and  Cotcntin,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  in  his 
place  his  kinsman,  Guy  of  Brionne.  Accompanied  by  King  Henry, 
he  met  and  overthrew  the  rebels  at  Val-des-Dunes  near  Caen 
(1047).  It  was  by  no  means  his  last  encounter  with  Norman 
traitors,  but  for  the  moment  the  victory  gave  him  an  assured 
position.  Next  year  he  joined  Henry  in  attacking  their  common 
enemy,  Geoffrey  Martcl,  count  of  Anjou.    Geoffrey  occupied  the 


border  fortn^  of  Alengon  with  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  duke  recovered  the  place  after  a  severe  siege,  and  inflicted 
a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  defenders,  who  had  taunted  him  with 
his  base  birth;  he  also  captured  the  castle  of  Domfront  from  the 
Angevins  (1049). 

In  105  X  the  duke  visited  England,  and  probably  received  from 
his  kinsman,  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  promise  of  the  English 
succession.  Two  years  later  he  strengthened  the  claims  which  he 
had  thus  established  by  marrying  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin 
V.  of  Flanders,  who  traced  her  descent  in  the  female  line  from 
Alfred  the  Great.  This  union  took  place  in  defiance  of  a  prohibi- 
tion which  had  been  promulgated,  in  1049,  by  the  papal  council 
of  Reims.  But  the  affinity  of  William  and  Matilda  was  so  remote 
that  political  rather  than  moral  considerations  may  have  deter- 
mined the  pope's  action.  The  marriage  was  zealously  opposed 
by  Archbishop  Malgcr  of  Rouen  and  Lanfranc,  the  prior  of  Bee; 
but  Lanfranc  was  persuaded  to  intercede  with  the  Curia,  and 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  at  length  granted  the  needful  dispensation 
(1059).'  By  way  of  penance  William  and  his  wife  founded  the 
abbeys  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  The  political 
difficulties  caused  by  the  marriage  were  more  serious.  Alarmed 
at  the  close  connexion  of  Normandy  with  Flanden,  Henry  I. 
renounced  the  alliance  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Capets 
and  the  house  of  Rollo.  He  joined  forces  with  Geoffrey  Martel 
in'  order  to  crush  the  duke,  and  Normandy  was  twice  invaded  b^ 
the  allies.  In  each  case  William  decided  the  campaign  by  a  signal 
victory.  The  invasion  of  X054  was  checked  by  the  battle  of 
Mortemer;  in  1058  the  French  rearguard  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Varaville  on  the  Dive,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  stream.  Between 
these  two  wan  William  aggrandized  his  power  at  the  expense 
of  Anjou  by  annexing  Mayenne.  Soon  after  the  campaign  of 
Varaville  both  Henry  I.  and  Geoffrey  Martel  were  removed  from 
his  path  by  death  (1060).  He  at  once  recovered  Maine  from  the 
Angevins,  nominally  in  the  interest  of  Herbert  II.,  the  lawful 
count,  who  became  his  vassal.  In  1062,  however,  Herbert  died 
and  Maine  was  formally  annexed  to  Normandy.  This  acquis!  t  ion 
brought  the  Norman  frontier  almost  to  the  Loire  and  isolated 
Brittany,  long  coveted  by  the  Norman  dukes,  from  the  rest  of 
France. 

About  X064  the  accidental  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court  added  another  link  to  the  chain  of  events  by  which  William's 
fortunes  were  connected  with  England.  Whatever  doubt  hangs 
over  the  details  of  the  story,  it  seems  dear  that  the  earl  made 
a  promise  to  support  the  claims  of  his  host  upon  the  English 
succession.  This  promise  he  was  invited  to  fulfil  in  1066,  after 
the  Confessor's  death  and  his  own  coronation.  Harold's  perjury 
formed  the  chief  excuse  for  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
which  in  reality  was  a  piratical  venture  resembling  that  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred  d'Hauteville  in  Lower  Italy.  William  had  some 
difficulty  in  securing  the  help  of  his  barons.  When  consulted 
in  a  great  council  at  Lillcbonne  they  returned  an  unfavourable 
reply,- and  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them  individually  by 
threats  and  persuasions.  Otherwise  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able. William  secured  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.;  the  influence  of  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand  obtained 
for  the- expedition  the  solemn  approval  of  Pope  Alexander  II. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  a  minor  imdcr  the  guardianship  of 
William's  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Flanders.  With  Tostig, 
the  banished  brother  of  Harold,  William  formed  an  alliance 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  service.  The  duke  and  his  Normans 
were  enabled,  by  Tostig's  invasion  of  northern  England,  to  land 
unmolested  at  Pevenscy  on  the  28th  of  September  xo66.  On 
the  14th  of  October  a  crushing  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Harold 
at  the  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings;  and  on  Christmas  Day 
William  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

Five  years  more  were  to  elapse  before  he  became  master 
of  the  west  and  north.  Early  in  1067  he  made  a  progress  through 
parts  of  the  south,  receiving  submissions,  disposing  of  the  lands 
of  those  who  had  fought  against  him,,  and  ordering  castles  to 
be  built;  he  then  crossed  the  Channel  to  celebrate  his  triumph 
in  Normandy.  Disturbances  at  once  occurred  in  Northumbria, 
on  the  Welsh  marches  and  in  Kent;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
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return  in  December.  Tbe  year  xo68  was  spesat  in  military 
expeditions  against  Exeter  and  York,  in  both  of  which  the 
adherents  of  Harold  bad  found  a  welcome.  In  X069  Robert  of 
Comines,  a  Norman  to  whom  William  had  given  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  was  murdered  by  the  English  at  Durbatai; 
the  north  declared  for  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  male  representa- 
tive of  the  West-Saxon  d3masty;  and  Sweyn  Estrithson  of 
Denmark  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  rebels.  Joining  forces,  the  Danes 
and  English  captured  York,  although  it  was  defended  by  two 
Norman  castles.  The  position  seemed  critical;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  king,  the  south  and  west  gave  no  effective  support  to 
the  rebellion.  Marching  rapidly  on  York  he  drove  the  Danes 
to  their  ships;  and  the  dty  was  then  reduced  by  a  blockade. 
The  king  ravaged  the  country  as  far  north  as  Durham  with  such 
completeness  that  traces  of  devastation  were  still  to  be  seen 
sixty  years  later.  But  the  English  leaders  were  treated  with 
politic  clemency,  and  the  Danish  leader,  Jarl  Osbiom,  was 
bribed  to  withdraw  his  fleet.  Early  in  X070  the  reduction  of  the 
north  was  completed  by  a  march  over  the  moors  to  Chester, 
which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  but  was  now  placed  under  an 
earl  of  William's  choice.  From  this  point  we  hear  no  more  of 
general  rebellions  against  the  foreign  nde.  In  Z071  a  local  rising 
in  the  fens  caused  some  trouble.  An  outlawed  Englishman, 
Hereward  by  name,  fortified  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  attracted  a 
number  of  desperate  spirits  to  his  side;  amongst  others  came 
Morcar,  formerly  earl  of  Northumbria,  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  hopes  which  he  based  on  William's  personal 
favour.  The  king  in  person  undertook  the  siege  of  Ely,  which 
proved  unexpectedly  diflicult.  But  the  failure  of  the  insurgents 
was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Of  the  measures  which  William  took  to  consolidate  his 
authority  we  have  many  details;  but  the  chronological  order 
of  his  proceedings  is  obscure.  The  redistribution  of  land  appears 
to  have  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  reduction  of  the  country; 
and  at  every  stage  of  the  conquest  each  important  follower 
received  a  new  reward.  Thus  were  formed  the  vast  but  straggling 
fiefs  which  are  recorded  in  Domesday.  The  great  earldoms 
of  the  West-Saxon  period  were  allowed  to  lapse;  the  new  earls, 
for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  William  by  the  ties  of 
blood  or  friendship,  were  lords  of  sin^e  shires;  and  only  on  the 
marches  of  the  kingdom  was  the  whole  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
delegated  to  such  feudatories.  WiUiam's  writs  show  not  only 
that  he  kept  intact  the  old  system  of  governing  through  the 
sheriffs  and  the  courts  of  shire  and  hundred,  but  also  that  he 
found  it  highly  serviceable.  Those  whom  he  enfeoffed  with 
land  held  it  according  to  the  law  of  Norman  feudalism,  which 
was  already  becoming  precise.  They  were  thus  brou^t  into 
close  personal  relations  with  the  king.  But  he  forced  the  most 
powerful  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  andent 
local  courts;  and  the  old  fyrd-system  was  maintained  in  order 
that  the  crown  might  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  feudal  levies. 
Though  his  forest-laws  and  his  heavy  taxation  caused  bitter 
complaints,  WiUlam  soon  won  the  respect  of  his  English  subjects. 
They  appear  to  have  accepted  him  as  the. lawful  hdr  of  the 
Confessor;  and  they  regarded  him  as  their  natural  protector 
against  feudal  oppression.  This  is  ta  be  explained  by  his  regard 
for  legal  forms,  by  his  confirmation  of  the  "  laws  of  Edward  " 
and  by  the  support  which  he  recdved  from  the  church.  Domes- 
day Book  shows  that  in  his  confiscations  he  can  have  paid  little 
attention  to  abstract  justice.  Almost  every  English  landholder 
of  importance  was  dispossessed,  though  only  those  who  had 
actually  borne  arms  against  William  should  have  been  so  treated. 
As  far  as  possible  Englishmen  were  exduded  from  all  responsible 
positions  both  in  church  and  state.  After  107 1  our  accounts 
of  William's  doings  become  jejune  and  disconnected.  Much  of 
his  attention  must  have  been  engrossed  by  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration, carried  on  without  the  help  of  those  elaborate  institu- 
tions, judicial  and  finandal,  which  were  perfected  by  Henr>'  I. 
and  Henry  U.  William  had  few  ministers  of  note.  William 
Fitz  Osbem,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  his  right-hand  man 
in  Normandy,  fell  in  the  civil  wars  of  Flanders  (1071).  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  William's  half-brother,  lost  favour  and  was 


finally  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty  (10I2). 
Another  half-brother,  Robert  (A  Mortain,  eail  of  Coaml!, 
showed  little  capadty.  Of  the  king's  sons  Robert,  thou^ 
titular  count  of  Maine,  was  kept  in  leading  strings;  and  e\a 
William  Rufus,  who  was  in  constant  i^tendance  on  his  father, 
never  hdd  a  public  office.  The  Conqueror  reposed  ranch  caB> 
fidence  in  two  prelates,  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  Geoitey 
of  Coutances.  They  took  an  active  part  in  the  dvil  no  less  thu 
the  ecdesiastical  government.  But  the  king  himself  vozied 
hard  in  hearing  lawsuits,  in  holding  councils  and  ccreraoeiois 
courts,  in  travelling  between  En^nd  and  Normandy,  sad 
finally  in  conducting  military  operations. 

In  X07S  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Malcolm,  kng  of 
Scots,  who  had  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atbdic^ 
and  was  inclined  to  promote  English  rebdlions.  VHten  WiDixa 
reached  the  Forth  his  adversary  submitted,  did  'homage  as  a 
vassal,  and  consented  to  expd  Edgar  Atheling,  who  was  safao- 
quently  endowed  with  an  English  estate  and  admitted  l« 
William's  favour.  From  Scotland  the  king  turned  to  Mvat, 
which  had  profited  by  the  troubles  of  1069  to  expd  the  Nonaa]: 
garrisons.  Since  then  the  Manceaux  had  fallen  out  an-ici 
themsdves.  The  bazons  supported  Azo  of  Liguria,  the  lavfJ 
successor  of  Herbert  IL;  the  dtizens  of  Le  Mans  set  ep  1 
commune,  expelled  Azo's  representatives  and  made  war  oa  tk 
barons.  William  had  therefore  no  difiiculty  in  redodcs  tk 
country,  even  though  Le  Mans  was  assisted  by  Fulk  of  Aa^ 
(1073).  In  1075  the  king's  attention  was  claimed  by  a  ooDspinc; 
of  Uie  earU  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Fiiic*«**'™» 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northampton,  was  implicated  to  some  dtgrce. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc  in  the  king's  abeesce, 
but  William  returned  to  settle  the  difficult  question  of  tbck 
punishment,  and  tb  stamp  out  the  last  sparks  of  disaflectkc 
The  execution  of  Waltheof,  though  strictly  in  accordanoe  vis^ 
the  English  law  of  treason,  was  a  measure  which  be  sanctkfid 
after  long  hesitation,  and  probably  from  conudcratioos  d 
expediency  rather  than  justice.  This  severity  to  a  mao  vbo 
was  generally  thought  innocent,  is  one  of  the  dark  stains  at  fais 
career.  In  X076  he  invaded  Brittany  to  get  possessioo  of  tbc 
fugitive  earl  of  Norfolk;  but  Philip  of  France  came  to  the  siif  ^ 
the  Bretons,  and  William  gave  way  before  his  suzerain.  Tk 
next  few  years  were  troubled  by  a  quarrd  between  the  king  s^d 
his  eldest  son.  Robert  fled  from  Normandy  and  after  aiirka 
wanderings  obtained  from  King  Philip  the  castle  of  Geitttu, 
in  the  Beauvaisis,  from  which  he  harassed  the  Norman  marcks. 
William  besieged  Gerberoi  in  1079,  &n<i  vas  wounded  in  sirjife 
combat  by  his  son.  A  little  later  they  were  recoocxkd:  bol  tk 
reconciliation  was  short-lived;  to  the  end  of  the  reign  R^iert 
was  a  source  of  trouble.  In  the  years  X0S3-X08S  there «»  a 
second  rising  in  Maine  which  was  not  laid  to  rest  until  lAilliAa 
had  granted  liberal  terms  to  the  leader,  Hubert  of  BeaunBt 
In  1085  news  arrived  that  Cnut  the  Saint,  king  of  Dcfixrariu 
was  preparing  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  house  in  En^si:^ 
The  project  feD  through,  but  gave  occasion  for  the  fuaoia 
moot  at  Salisbury  in  which  William  took  an  oath  erf  direct 
allegiance  from  "  all  the  land-sitting  men  that  were  in  Engbad  " 
( 1086).  While  the  danger  was  still  impending  be  took  in  band  i^ 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book.  The  necessary  inquiries  were 
ordered  at  the  Christmas  Council  of  X085,  and  carried  out  is 
the  following  year.  It  is  probable  that  William  new  sav  the 
Domesday  Book  as  we  possess  it,  since  he  left  England  in  (be 
summer  of  xo86  and  never  returned.  In  1087  he  invaded  ibe 
French  Vexin  to  retaliate  on  the  garriscm  of  Mantes  for  raiis 
committed  on  his  territory.  He  sacked  and  burned  the  to«s 
But  as  he  rode  out  to  view  the  ruins  his  horse  plunged  oo  ihc 
burning  dnders  and  inflicted  on  him  an  internal  injux>%  He 
was  carried  in  great  suffering  to  Rouen  and  there  died  oc  the 
9th  of  September  X087.  He  was  buried  in  St  Ste{dien^  at  Carii. 
A  plain  slab  still  marks  the  place  of  his  tomb,  before  the  high 
altar;  but  his  bones  were  scattered  by  the  Huguenots  in  15^)2. 

In  a  profligate  age  William  was  distinguished  by  the  porisy 
of  his  married  life,  by  temperate  habits  and  by  a  sincere  piet> 
His  most  severe  measures  were  taken  in  a>ld  bk>od,  as  part  of 
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his  sencnl  policy;  but  his  nstuial  disposition  was  averse  to 
oonecessaxy  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  His  one  act  of  wanton 
devastation,  the  clearing  of  the  New  Forest,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  He  was  avaricious,  but  his  church  policy  (see 
article  English  Hotoky)  shows  a  disinterestedness  as  rare  as 
it  was  honourable.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall  and 
corpulent,  of  a  dignified  presence  and  extremely  powerful 
physique,  with  a  bald  forehead,  dose-cropped  hair  and  short 
moustaches. 

By  Matilda,  who  died  in  Nonnandy  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1083,  William  had  four  sons,  Robert,  duke  of  Nonnandy, 
Richard,  who  was  killed  whilst  hunting,  and  the  future  kings, 
WtUiam  II.  and  Henry  I.,  and  five  or  six  daughters,  indudkg 
AdeU,  who  maxiied  Stephen,  count  of  Blois. 

Of  the  original  anthorities  the  most  important  are 'the  Cesta 
WtUeimi,  by  William  of  Poitieri  (ed.  A.  Duchesne  m  Hisleriae 
NarmoMmcrmm  seripfns,  Paris,  1610);  the  Winchester.  Woccester 
and  Peterborough  tezu  of  the  AnAh^Saxen  ChronicU  (ed.  B.  Thorpe, 
"  Rolls  "  aeries.  2  vols.,  1861.  and  also  C.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford. 


1893-1899);  William  of  Malmesbury's  De  tesHs  regitm  (ed.  W. 
Scubbs.  '^Rolls''  series,  2  vols..  i887-i889);ViUiam  of  Jumitees' 
Histana  NormamHontm  (ed.  A.  Duchesne,  op.  cit.);  Ordencus 
Vitalis'  Historia  eecUsiastua  (ed.  A.  le  Provost.  Soc.  d«  Fhistoru  de 
Frame*,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1838-1855).  Of  modem  works  the  most 
elaborate  b  E.  A.  Freeman^s  History  of  tk*  Norman  Conquest,  vols. 
tii.-v.  (Oxford,  1870-1876).  Domesday  Book  was  edited  in  1783- 
1816  by  H.  Faiiey  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  four  volumes.  Of  commentaries 
the  foflowing  are  important  :Dmiesiay5tiMiMs(ed.  P.  E.  Dove,  2 
vol«..  London,  1888-1891):  Feudal  Bngfand,  by  J.  H.  Round 
(London.  1895):  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  by  F.  W.  Maitland 
(Cambridge,  1807):  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  by  P. 
Vinogradoff  (Oxford,  1908).  See  also  F.  M.  Stenton,  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror  (1908).  (H.  W.  C  D.) 

WIUIAM  IL  ie.  1056-Z100),  king  of  England,  sumamed 
Ruf  us,  was  the  thhrd  son  of  William  I.  by  his  queen  Matilda  of 
Flanders.  Rufus  was  bom  some  years  before  the  conquest 
of  England,  but  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  seems  to  have 
been  his  father's  favourite  son,  and  constantly  appears  in  the 
Conqueror's  company,  although  like  his  brothers  he  was  carefully 
esduded  from  any  share  in  the  government  either  of  England 
or  Normandy.  A  squabble  with  Rufus  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  Robert's  first  rupture  with  the  Conqueror;  in  the  y»iM"«g 
dvfl  war  we  find  Rufus  bearing  arms  on  the  royal  side  (1077- 
1080).  On  this  death-bed  the  Conqueror  was  inclined  to  dis- 
inherit his  ddest  son  in  favour  of  Rufus,  who,  by  the  early  death 
of  Prince  Richard,  was  now  left  second  in  the  order  of  succession. 
The  king's  advisers,  however,  used  their  influence  to  obtain  a 
partition;  Nonnandy  was  accordingly  bequeathed  to  Robert, 
while  Rvrfus  was  designated  as  the  son  on  whom  the  Conqueror 
desired  that  the  kingdom  of  England  should  devolve.  With 
the  help  of  Lanfranc  the  English  were  easily  induced  to  accept 
this  arrangement.  Rufus  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
36th  of  September  1087,  fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

It  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  our  authorities  that  the  reign' 
of  Rufu«  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  series  of  episodes  between 
which  the  connexion  is  often  of  the  slightest.  In  his  domestic 
adminotration  we  can  trace  a  certain  continuity  of  purpose,  and 
in  his  d<*alings  with  the  Welsh  and  Scots  he  proceeded,  though 
intermittently,  along  the  broad  lines  of  policy  which  his  father 
had  marked  out.  Beyond  the  Channel  he  busied  himsdf  with 
schemes,  first  for  the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy,  then 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Nonnandy  at  the  expense  of  France. 
But  hb  attention  was  perpetually  distracted  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  He  threw  himself  into  each  particular  design 
with  unreflecting  impetuosity,  but  never  completed  what  had 
been  well  begun.  The  violence,  the  irregularity,  the  shamdess- 
ness  of  his  private  life  are  faithfully  reflected  in  Ids  public  career. 
Even  in  cases  where  his  general  purpose  could  be  justified,  his 
methods  of  execution  were  cruddy  conceived,  brut^  and  short- 
sighted. Rufus  may  well  stand  as  the  typical  product  of  early 
feudalism.  He  was  not  without  valour  or  glimmerings  of  chivalry, 
but  perfidious  to  his  equals,  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  contemptu- 
ous of  religion;  with  no  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  and  possessed 
by  a  fixed  determination  to  exact  the  last  farthing  of  his  rights. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  a  genoral  conspiracy 


among  the  baronage,  who  took  up  annsfor  Robert  in  the  name 
of  the  hereditary  prindple,  but  with  the  secret  design  of  sub- 
stituting a  weak  and  indolent  for  a  ruthless  and  energetic 
sovereign.  Local  risings  in  Norfolk,  Somerset  and  the  Weldi 
marches  were  easily  repressed  by  the  king's  lieutenants.  The 
castles  of  Kent  and  Sussex  offered  a  more  formidable  resistance, 
since  thdr  lords  were  in  direct  communication  with  Robert  of 
Nonnandy,  and  were  led  by  the  able  Odo  of  Bayeux  (9.V.),  the 
king's  uncle,  who  had  been  released  from  prison  at  the  opening 
of  the  reign.  Rufus,  however,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
native  Enj^lish,  promising  good  laws,  the  abolition  of  unjust 
taxes  and  redress  for  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  afforestments 
of  the  late  king.  These  promises,  which  he  never  attempted 
to  fulfil,  served  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Followed  by  large 
contingents  of  the  national  militia  he  successfully  laid  siege  to 
the  strongholds  of  the  rebels.  They  were  leniently  treated,  and 
the  arch-conspiraUv,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  left  En^nd  under  a 
safe-conduct  to  sow  fresh  seeds  of  discord  in  Normandy.  But 
Rufus  resolved  tp  take  vengeance  on  his  brother,  and  two  years 
laiter  invaded  esstem  Nonnandy.  Encountering  U^tle  resistance 
— ^for  under  Robert's  rule  the  duchy  had  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  anarchy— he  might  hax^  expelled  the  duke  with  no  great 
'  trouble.  But  in  xogx  a  treaty  was  hastily  patched  up.  Rufus 
retained  the  eastern  marches  of  the  duchy,  and  also  rccdved 
certain  seaports.  In  return  he  undertook  to  aid  Robert  in 
redudng  the  rebellious  county  of  Maine,  and  in  recovering  the 
Cotentin  from  their  younger  brother,  Henry  Beauderk,  to  whom 
it  had  been  pledged  by  the  impecunious  duke.  The  last  part  of 
the  agreement  was  duly  executed.  But  Rufus  then  recrossed 
the  Channd  to  chastise  the  Scots  who  in  his  absence  had  raided 
the  north  country.  By  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  he  vindi- 
cated English  honour;  Malcolm  IIL  of  Scotland  prudently 
purchased  his  withdrawal,  by  doing  homage  (Aug.  Z091)  on  the 
same  terms  which  William  I.  had  imposed  in  1073.  Next  year 
Rufus  broke  the  treaty  by  sdzing  the  stronghold  of  Carlisle 
and  the  other  lands  hdd  or  claimed  by  Malcolm  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland.  Malcolm  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction; 
while  attempting  reprisals  on  Northimiberland  he*was  slain  in 
an  obscure  skirmish  (1093).  Rufus  immediately  put  forward  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne;  and  this  policy,  thou^  at 
first  unsuccessful,  finally  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Edgar 
(1097),  a  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  acknowledged  the  English 
overlordship.  Carlisle  remained  an  English  possession;  in  the 
next  reign  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  appear  as  shires  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Scottish  policy  of  Rufus, 
though  legally  unjustifiable,  was  thus  comparatively  successfuL 
In  dealing  with  the  Welsh  he  was  less  fortunate.  Three  cam- 
paigns which  he  conducted  in  North  Wales,  during  X095  and 
1097,  yidded  no  tangible  result.  The  <ixpansion  of  the  Welsh 
marches  in  this  reign  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  individual 
adventurers. 

The  affairs  of  Wales  and  Scotland  did  not  prevent  Rufus 
from  resuming  his  designs  on  Normandy  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Robert  was  rash  enough  to  reproach  his  brother  with  non- 
fqlfilment  of  the  terms  arranged  in  1091;  and  Rufus  seixed  the 
Mcuse  for  a  second  invasion  of  the  duchy  (1094).  Less  prosper- 
ous than  the  first,  and  interrupted  by  a  baronial  conspiracy, 
which  kept  Rufus  in  England  for  the  whole  of  1095,  this  enter- 
prise found  an  unexpected  termination.  Robert  resolved  to 
go  upon  Crusade  and,  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  gave 
Normandy  in  pledge  to  his  brother  (1096).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  RtJus  intended  to  remain  in  lasting  possession  of 
this  rich  security.  The  interests  of  Normandy  at  once  became 
the  first  consideration  of  his  policy.  In  1098-1099  he  recovered 
Maine  at  the  cost  of  a  vast  expenditure  on  mercenaries,  and 
commenced  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  Vexin.  Early  in 
X 100  he  accepted  a  proposal,  made  by  William  IX.  of  Aquitainc, 
that  he  should  take  over  that  duchy  on  terms  similar  to  those 
arranged  in  the  case  of  Normandy.  Contemporaries  were 
startled  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  king's  ambitions,  and  saw 
the  direct  interposition  of  heaven  in  the  fate  which  cut  them 
short.    On  the  and  of  August  xxoo  Rufus  fdl,  in  the  New 
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Forest,  the  victim  of  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand.  The 
common  atory  names  Walter  Tirel,  who  was  certainly  close  at 
hand  and  fled  the  country  without  venturing  to  abide  the  issue 
of  a  trial.  But  a  certain  Ralph  of  Aix  is  also  accused;  and 
Tirel,  from  a  safe  distance,  solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  main  features  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration which  made  the  names  of  William  and  his  minister, 
Ralph  Flambard,  infamous.  Respecting  the  grievances  of  the 
laity  we  have  few  specific  details.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
"  moots  "  all  over  England  were  "  driven  "  in  the  interests  of 
the  king;  whicl^  perhaps  means  that  aids  were  extorted  from 
the  shire-courts.  We  also  learn  that  the  forest-laws  were 
rigorously  administered;  that  the  king  revived,  for  certain 
offences,  the  death-penalty  which  his  father  had  abolished; 
that  all  men  were  vexed  by  unjust  gelds  and  the  feudal  classes 
by  unscrupulous  misinterpretations  of  the  customs  relating  to 
the  incidents  of  wardship,  marriage  and  relief.  On  one  occasion 
the  militia  were  summoned  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  Norman 
expedition,  which  was  no  part  of  their  duty;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  sea-coast  they  were  bidden  to  hand  over  their 
journey  money  and  go  home.  The  incident  is  not  uninstructive 
as  a  side-light  on  the  king's  finance.  As  to  the  oppression  of 
the  church  we  are  more  fully  informed;  after  allowing  for 
exaggeration  there  still  remains  evidence  enough  to  prove  that 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Rufus  was  unscrupulously  venal. 
Vacant  sees  and  abbacies  were  either  kept  for  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who  claimed  the  ri^t  of  a  feudal  guardian  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  so  long  as  the  vacancy  continued; 
or  they  were  openly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  llie  history  of 
Anselm's  relations  with  the  king  is  fully  narrated  by  the  bio- 
grapher Eadmer.  Anaelm  received  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
1093,  after  it  had  been  in  the  king's  hands  for  upwards  of 
four  years.  William  nuuie  the  appointment  in  a  moment  of 
repentance,  when  sick  and  at  death's  door.  But  be  resented 
Anselm's  demand  for  full  restitution  of  the  temporalities  and 
his  refusal  to  make  any  payment,  in  the  nature  of  an  aid  or 
relief,  which  mi^t  be  construed  as  simoniacal.  Other  grounds 
of  quarrel  were  found  in  the  reproofs  which  the  primate  aimed 
at  the  vices  of  the  court,  and  in  his  requests  for  leave  to  hold  a 
church-coundl  and  initiate  reforms.  Finally,  in  1095,  Anselm 
exasperated  the  king  by  insisting  on  his  right  to  recognize 
Urban  II.  as  the  lawful  pope.  By  the  "  customs  "  of  the  Con- 
queror it  had  been  the  nile  that  no  pope  shotild  be  recognized 
in  England  without  the  king's  permission;  and  Rufus  was 
unwilling  that  the  English  Church  should  be  committed  to 
either  party  in  the  papal  schism  which  had  already  lasted 
fifteen  years.  Anselni,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  he  had 
accepted  the  primacy  on  the  distinct  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  acknowledge  Urban.  The  dispute  came  before  a 
great  council  which  was  held  at  Rockingham  (Feb.  25,  1095). 
The  king  demanded  that  the  assembly  should  adjudge  Anselm 
guilty  of  contumacy,  and  was  supported  by  the  bishops.  The 
lay  barons,  however,  showed  their  ill-will  towards  the  king's 
general  policy  by  taking  Anselm's  part.  Rufus  was  forced  to 
give  way.  He  recognized  Urban,  but  entered  upon  intrigues 
at  Rome  to  procure  the  suspension  of  the  archbishop.  Finding 
that  Urban  would  not  betray  a  loyal  supporter,  the  king  fell 
back  upon  his  authority  as  a  feudal  suzerain.  He  taxed  Anselm 
with  having  failed  to  provide  a  satisfactory  quota  of  knights 
for  the  Welsh  war  (1097).  The  archbfshcp,  seeing  that  he  was 
never  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  de^>airing  of  an  opportunity  to 
effect  the  reforms  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  demanded  urgently 
thai  he  should  be  allowed  to  leave  England  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Urban.  Both  the  king  and  the  barons  suspected 
that  this  was  the  first  step  towards  an  appeal  to  the  pope's 
jurisdiction  against  that  of  the  royal  court.  Leave  was  at  first 
refused;  but  ultimately,  as  Anselm  continued  to  press  his 
demand,  he  was  suffered  to  depart,  not  without  experiencing 
some  petty  insults  on  his  way  (Oct.  .1097).  The  motive  of  the 
king's  apparent  clemency  was  soon  revealed.  He  seized  the 
estates  of  the  archbishopric,  and  kept  them  in  his  own  hands 
for  the  future.   The  friends  of  the  ardibishop  were  thus  justified 


in  their  assertion  that  the  zeal  of  Rufus  for  his  father's 
"  customs  "  was  a  mere  cloak  for  avarice  and  tyranny. 

In  appearance  William  II.  was  unattractive;  bull-fiedEed, 
with  sloping  shoulders,  extremely  corpulent  and  awkward  ia 
his  gait.  His  long  locks  and  dean-^ven  face  markad  hs 
predilection  for  the  new-fangled  fashions  which  caottmpcarj 
ecclesiastics  were  never  weary  of  denouncing.  His  features  vrre 
strongly  marked  and  coarse,  his  eyes  grey  and  deeply  set;  he 
owed  his  nickname  to  the  fiery  hue  of  his  compiexioD.  He 
stuttered  violently  and  in  moments  of  passion  was  almcst 
inarticulate.  His  familiar  conversation  was  witty  and  \A2sr 
phemous.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  vicious  paruho, 
and  no  semblance  of  decorum  was  maintained  in  hb-hottscbdd. 
His  character  was  assailed  by  the  darkest  rumours  which  ht 
never  attempted  to  confute.  He  died  unnutrried  and  witlwat 
issue. 

Tlte  main  authorities  for  the  reign  are  the  Pelerbarou^  Ckrmtck 
(ed.  C.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1892-1899):  Eadmer'i  Vita 
Anselmi  and  HisUma  Nooorum  (ed.  M.  Rule,  "  Rolls  "  ferks.  1884): 
William  of  Malmesbury's  De  gestis  revtm  (ed.  W.  Stabbs.  "  Rofo" 
series,  a  vols.,  r  887-1 889);  Orderic  Vitalts'  Historia  eaksHiiv* 
(ed.  A.  le  Privoot.  5  vols.,  Paris,  r838-i855).  Of  raodeni  works  the 
most  exhaustive  is  E.  A.  Freeman's  Rein  of  Wiltiam  JEm/hs  (2  vok., 
Oxford,  r882).    See  also  J.  H.  Roundel  Feudal  Emgfat^  (Loadot. 
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WILLIAM  III.  (r 650-1 702),  king  of  England  and  prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  only  son  of  William  IL,  prince  ol  Orssge. 
stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  Maiy,  dani^cr  of 
Charies  I.  of  England,  and  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  4tli  <d 
November  1650,  eight  days  after  his  father's  death.  His  faths 
had  attempted  a  coup  d^Uat^  whidi  bad  faDed,  with  the  resoU 
that  on  his  death  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  abolished.  Power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  de  Witt,  who  represented  the 
oligarchic  element  and  the  special  interests  of  one  provim, 
Holland,  and  was  taken  from  the  Orange  party  which  repit* 
sented  the  more  democratic  element  and  the  more  gesNEia] 
interests  of  the  Seven  Provinces.  William  inherited  the  bakfU 
lustre,  without  the  substantial  power,  which  his  ancestors  kid 
given  to  the  fkame  of  Orange.  He  grew  up  among  enemies,  xcd 
became  artful,  suspicious  and  self-controlled,  concealing  his 
feeling  behind  the  mask  of  an  immobile,  almost  repulsive,  cold- 
ness. Like  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  the  younger  Pitt,  he 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  premature  mental  developmest 

In  1672  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  invaded  Dutch  territory.  Tbe 
startling  successes  of  the  French  produced  a  rev(dution  amoag 
the  Dutch  people,  who  naturally  turned  for  help  to  the  scke 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  On  the  8th  of  July  1672  the  stato 
general  revived  the  stadtholderate,  and  declared  William  stadt- 
holder, captain-general  and  admiral  for  life.  This  levohtioo 
was  followed  by  a  riot,  in  which  John  de  Witt  and  his  brother 
Cornelius  were  murdered  by  the  mob  at  the  Hague.  Evi<knoe 
may  be  sought  in  vain  to  connect  William  with  the  ootn^. 
but  since  he  lavishly  rewarded  its  leaders  and  pcomoteis  tba 
circumstance  is  not  very  much  to  his  credit.  The  ccAd  <ynidsa 
with  which  he  acted  towards  de  Witt  is  only  matched  hy  the 
heroic  obstinacy  with  which  he  confronted  Louis.  ResoK^  >s 
he  said  "  to  die  in  the  last  ditch,"  he  rejected  all  thought  of  sor- 
render  and  appealed  to  the  last  resource  of  Dutch  patriotisa 
by  opening  the  sluices  and  laying  vast  tracts  under  water.  TV 
French  army  could  not  advance,  while  the  French  and  Eaf&b 
fleets  were  defeated  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter.  WillUs) 
summoned  Brandenburg  to  his  aid  (167  a)  and  made  uava 
with  Austria  and  Spain  (1673).  In  August  1674  he  fought  hi> 
first  great  battle  at  Seneffe,  where,  thoui^  the  stmg^  was  cot 
unequal,  the  honours  lay  with  C6nd£.  The  French  evacoatcsi 
Dutch  territory  early  in  1674,  but  continued  to  bold  places  ci 
the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders.  In  April  1677  l^Hiam  was  \»&y 
beaten  at  St  Omer,  but  balanced  his  military  defeat  by  Friocr 
by  a  diplomatic  victory  over  England.  In  November  r6;7  he 
married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  Y«i,  after* 
wards  King  James  II.,  and  undertook  negotiations  with  Engb:^ 
in  the  following  year  which  forced  Louis  to  make  terms  md 
sign  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  in  August  2678,  wUcb  £s^ 
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Frandie  Comt6  and  other  places  in  Spanish  Flanders  to  France. 
For  some  reason  never  yet  made  dear,  but  perhaps  in  order  to 
produce  a  modification  of  terms  which  threatened  the  balance 
of  power,  William  attacked  the  French  army  at  Mons  four  days 
after  the  signature  of  peace.  Luxembourg  defeated  him  after 
a  sanguinary  and  resultless  struggle,  and  William  gained  nothing 
by  his  inexplicable  action. 

After  the  war  Louis  continued  a  course  of  aggression,  absorb- 
ing frontier-towns  in  imperial  or  Spanish  territory.  William 
started  a  new  coalition  against  him  in  October  168 1  by  making 
a  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  subseqtiently  with  the  empire,  Spain 
and  several  German  princes.  .After  absorbing  Strassburg  (1681)1 
Louis  invaded  Spanish  Flanders  and  took  Luxemburg  ^1684). 
Even  then  the  new  league  would  not  fight  and  allowed  Louis 
to  retain  his  conquests  by  the  truce  of  Regensburg  (1685)1  ^ut 
none  the  less  these  humiliations  gave  rise  to  a  more  closely- 
knit  and  aggressive  coalition,  which  was  organized  in  16S6  and 
known  as  the  League  of  Augsburg. 

From  1677  onwards  William  had  carefully  watched  the 
politics  of  England.  On  the  accession  of  James  IL  in  1685  he 
forced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  leave  Holland,  and  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  ill-starred  expedition  to  England.  He 
apparently  tried  to  conciliate  his  father-in-law  in  the  liope  of 
bringing  him  into  the  League  of  Augsburg.  At  the  same  time 
he  astutely  avoided  offending  the  party  in  England  which  was 
opposed  to  James.  By  November  1687  he  had  decided  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  James  would  join  the  league 
against  Louis,  and  he  therefore  turned  for  support  to  the  English 
opposition.  He  caused  his  chief  minister  Fagel  to  write  a  letter 
expressing  his  (iisapprobation  of  the  religious  policy  of  James, 
which  was  published  in  November  1687.  This  announcement 
of  his  views  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
who  saw  in  him  the  friend  of  their  liberties  and  their  Church. 
But  he  knew  too  much  of  the  English  to  suppose  they  would 
tolerate  an  armed  invasion,  and  he  accordingly  made  it  clear 
that  he  wotild  not  undertake  active  interference  unless  he 
received  a  definite  invitation  from  leading  Englishmen.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1688  Admiral  Herbert,  disguised  as  a  blue- 
jacket, set  out  from  England  with  a  letter  from  seven  influential 
Englishmen,  asking  William  to  '.*  bring  over  an  army  and  secure 
the  infringed  liberties  "  of  England. 

William  set  out  from  Holland  with  an  army  on  the  snd  of 
November  and  landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  5th  1688).  After  a  few 
days  of  hesitation,  many  influential  noblemen  declared  for  him 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  James,  who  had  at  first  joined 
his  army  at  Salisbury,  fell  back  to  London  and  tried  to  negotiate. 
While  his  commissioners  were  amusing  William,  James  sent  off 
his  wife  and  son  to  France,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  He  was 
stopped  in  his  flight  by  some  fishermen  at  Faversham,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  London.  William  insisted  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  Rochester,  and  there  allowed  him  to  escape  to  France. 
After  Uiis  final  flight  of  James,  William,  on  the  advice  of  an 
as!>embly  of  notables,  summoned  a  convention  parliament  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1689.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
WnUiam  was  at  length  proclaimed  joint-sovereign  of  England 
in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  Mary  (Feb.  13th  1689). 

\  constitutional  settlement  was  effected  by  the  end  of  1689, 
almost  all  the  disputed  points  between  king  and  parliament 
being  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Though  William  by  no 
means  appreciated  this  confinement  of  his  prerogative,  he  was 
loo  wise  to  oppose  it.  His  own  initiative  is  more  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  Toleration  Act,  extending  liberty  of  private  worship 
to  Dissenters.  He  also  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  of  Grace 
and  Indemnity  in  1690,  by  which  he  calmed  the  violence  of 
party  passion.  But  in  general  his  domestic  policy  was  not  very 
fortunate,  and  he  can  hardly  claim  any  personal  credit  for  the 
reassessment  of  the  land-tax  (1602),  the  creation  of  the  national 
debt  or  the  recoinage  act  (1693-1695).  Further,  he  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  lending  his  support 
to  a  counter-institution,  the  Land  Bank,  which  ignominiously 
coUapsed.  Though  he  was  not  blind  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  y'ni«»i*<j  he  was  neglectful  of  the  administration  and  affairs 


of  her  oversea  colonies.  But  though  he  was  unable  to  extract 
the  best  results  from  parliament  he  was  always  able  to  avert 
its  worst  excesses.  In  spite  of  strong  personal  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  he  accepted  the  Triennial  Act  (1694),  the  vote  reducing 
the  army  to  10,000  men  (1697),  the  vote  disbanding  his  favourite 
Dutch  Guards  (1699)  and  even  (November  1699)  a  bill  re- 
scinding the  grants  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  which  he  had  made 
to  his  favourites.  The  main  cause  of  the  humiliations  William 
suffered  from  parliament  lay  in  his  incapacity  to  understand  the 
party  or  cabinet  system.  In  his  view  the  best  way  to  govern 
was  to  have  both  parties  represented  in  the  ministry,  so  that, 
as  Whig  and  Tory  fell  out,  the  king  came  by  his  own.  A  study 
of  his  reign  shows  that  this  method  was  unsuccessful,  and  that 
his  affairs  went  most  smoothly  when  the  parliamentary  majority 
held  the  same  views  as  the  ministry.  It  is  not  often  remembered 
that  William  possessed  an  experience  of  the  workings  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  Holland,  which  was  remarkably 
similar  to  that  in  England.  Hence  his  mistakes  though  easy 
to  understand  are  by  no  means  so  pardonable  as  were,  for 
example,  those  of  the  Georges,  who  had  been  absolute  monarchs 
in  their  own  country.  William's  impopularity  with  his  new 
people  was,  on  the  whole,  unjustified,  but  his  memory  is  rightly 
darkened  by  the  stain  of  the  "  Massacre  of  Glencoe."  In  1692 
he  signed  an  order  for  the  **  extirpation  "  of  the  Macdonalds, 
a  small  clan  in  the  vale  of  Glencoe.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
meant  his  order  to  be  literally  executed,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  knew  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  None 
the  less,  when  the  massacre  was  carried  out  with  circumstances 
of  revolting  barbarity,  William  behaved  as  he  had  done  after 
the  murder  of  De  Witt.  Popular  pressure  forced  him  to  bring 
the  murderers  to  justice,  to  punish  them  and  dismiss  them  his 
service.  But  shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  received  into  favour; 
"  one  became  a  colonel,  another  a  knight,  a  third  a  peer." 

These  and  other  actions  indicate  that  William  could  show 
on  occasion  a  cold  and  cynical  ruthlessncss.  But  while  admit- 
ting that  his  means  were  sometimes  unprincipled,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  his  real  ends  were  high  and  noble.  While  he 
sometimes  disregarded  the  wishes  of.  others,  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  for  the  attainment  of  the 
master  aim  of  his  life,  the  restoration  of  the  "  Balance  of  Power," 
by  the  overthrow  o(  the  predominance  of  'France.  This  was 
the  real  aim  of  William  in  going  to  England  in  1688.  He  had 
set  off  to  secure  an  ally  against  Louis,  and  he  came  back  from 
his  expedition  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  new  nation  at 
his  back,  united  in  its  detestation  of  popery  and  of  France. 

As  king  of  England  he  concluded  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  and  sent  a  large  army 
to  oppose  the  French  in  Flanders.  But  his  greatest  immediate 
peril  during  1689-1690  came  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
French  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  seas  with  the  Anglo-Dutch 
fleet,  and  that  Ireland  was  strongly  for  King  James.  On  the  ist 
of  July  1690  the  allies  were  badly  beaten  at  sea  off  Beacby  Head, 
but  on  the  same  day  William  himself  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
James's  army  at  the  Boyne  in  Ireland.  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
soon  fell  and  James  fled  from  Ireland.  The  chances  of  continued 
resistance  in  Ireland,  which  depended  on  communication  with 
France,  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  great  victory  off  Cape  La 
Hoguc  (May  19th,  1692).  Ireland  was  speedily  conquered  when 
once  the  supremac)'  of  England  on  the  sea  became  assured.  Now 
the  French  fleet  was  definitely  destroyed,  and  though  a  destruc- 
tive privateering  warfare  continued,  England  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  invasion. 

The  decisive  successes  for  the  Alliance  were  gained  by  its  naval 
victories,  whose  importance  William  somewhat  underrated  and 
for  whose  execution  he  had  only  an  indirect  responsibility.  In 
1692  he  lost  Namur  and  was  badly  defeated  at  Steinkirk  (August 
4th),  and  in  1693  he  was  disastrously  beaten  at  Neerwinden  or 
Landen  (July  T9th).  In  1695  he  was  able  to  resume  the  offensive 
and  to  retake  Namur  in  a  brilliant  and,  what  was  more  unusual, 
a  successful  campaign.  William  had  assumed  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief  too  young  to  learn  the  full  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  himself,  and  his  imperious  will  did  not  suffer 
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Others  to  direct  him.  Hence  though  often  fertile  in  resource 
and  ingenious  in  plan,  he  was  always  a  brilliant  amateur;  and, 
though  sometimes  unlucky,  he  was  never  really  the  equal  of  such 
generals  as  Cond£  or  Luxembourg. 

In  diplomacy  William  was  as  uniformly  successful  as  in 
war  he  was  the  reverse.  His  unity  of  aim  and  constancy  of 
purpose  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  diplomatists. 
He  held  together  his  ill-assorted  coalition,  and  finally  concluded 
peace  at  Ryswick  in  September  1697.  Louis  restored  all  his 
acquisitions  since  1678,  except  Strassburg,  and  recognized  William 
as  king  of  England.  .  During  the  subsequent  years  William  tried 
to  arrange  a  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  domains 
of  the  childless  Charles  II.  of  Spain  were  to  be  divided  at  his 
death.  But  on  the  death  of  Charles  in  1700  the  whole  heritage 
was  left  to  France.  William  endeavoured  to  oppose  this,  and 
used  Louis's  recognition  of  James  Edward  the  "  Old  Pretender  " 
as  king  of  England  (September  1701)  to  set  the  English  people 
in  a  flame.  War  was  already  declared  in  1703,  but  WilliJam, 
who  had  long  been  ailing,  died  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse  and  a  diill  on  the  8ih  of  March  1702.  It  was 
truly  tragic  that  his  doom  should  have  come  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  once  more  drawn  together  a  great  alliance  in  Europe, 
and  when  he  possessed  a  popularity  in  England  such  as  he  had 
never  before  en  joyed. 

In  viewing  William's  character  as  a  whole  one  is  struck  by  its 
entire  absence  of  ostentation,  a  circumstance  which  reveals  his 
mind  and  policy  more  dearly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
No  one  can  doubt  his  real  belief  in  religion  in  spite  of  many 
moral  failings  or  weaknesses.  He  was  an  unfaithful  husband 
and  often  treated  his  wife  with  scant  consideration;  he  was 
too  fond  of  Dutch  favourites  like  Keppel  of  worthless  women 
like  Lady  Orkney.  When  it  suited  his  interests  he  sanctioned  the 
systematic  corruption  of  members  of  parliamrat,  and  he  con- 
doned massacres  like  those  at  the  Hague  or  in  Glencoe.  On  the 
other  hand  he  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  considerable  injury  on  his 
own  people,  the  Dutch,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  England 
(1689),  when  it  became  clear  that  only  in  this  way  could  En^and's 
co-operation  be  secured.  The  Dutch  criticism  on  him  has  been 
that  he  might  ha^'e  done  more  to  reform  the  clumsiness  of  (heir 
constitutional  procedure,  and  thus  given  them  some  return  for 
the  crippling  expenses  of  the  war.  English  criticism  avers  that 
he  ought  to  have  recognized  more  fully  the  system  of  party 
government,  and  to  have  done  more  to  promote  our  colonial 
and  commercial  development.  Military  historians  point  out 
that  he  sometimes  sacrificed  great  advantages  to  impetuosity; 
naval  experts  that  he  sometimes  threw  away  great  opportunities 
by  indifference.  Some  of  these  criticisms  are  rather  beside  the 
mark,  but  were  all  true,  they  would  not  impair  his  essential 
greatness,  which  hiy  in  another  sphere.  The  best  proof  of  his 
real  powers  of  statesmanship  is  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was 
subsequently  made  on  the  broad  lines  which  he  had  laid  down 
as  the  only  security  for  European  peace  nearly  a  dozen  years 
before  its  conclusion.  While  he  lacked  in  diplomacy  the  arts  of 
a  Louis  XIV.  or  the  graces  of  a  Marlborough,  he  grasped  the 
central  problems  of  his  time  with  more  clearness,  or  advanced 
solutions  with  more  ultimate  success,  than  any  other  statesman 
of  his  age.  Often  baffled,  but  never  despairing,  William  fought 
on  to  the  end,  and  the  ideas  and  the  ^urit  of  his  policy  continued 
to  triumph  long  after  the  death  of  their  author. 
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WILUAM  IV.  (176S-1837),  king  of  England,  tfainl  sm  d 
George  III.,  was  bom  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  21SI  «i 
August  1765.  In  X779  he  was  sent  to  sea  and  became  a  bmU^ 
man  under  Admiral  Digby.  Next  year  he  sailed  under  Rodrcy 
and  took  part  in  the  action  off  Cape  St  Vincent  (16th  ci  Jancn; 
1780).  During  the  rest  of  the  war  the  young  prince  saw  fdcDiT 
of  service,  for  which  he  imbibed  a  strong  liking,  and  so  Idd  ik 
foundation  of  his  popuUirity.  On  the  condusaon  of  the  mr  he 
travelled  in  Germany,  visiting  Hanover  and  Bcriia,  vfaetr  k 
was  entertained  by  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1785  be  pusrd  bx 
lieutenant;  next  year  he  was  made  captain  and  sutioocd  in  tk 
West  Indies.  Shortly  after  1787,  being  tired  of  his  sUlioo.  be 
sailed  home  without  orders,  and  was  punished  for  his  ioscb- 
ordination  by  being  obliged  to  stay  at  Plymouth  till  his  ship  was 
refitted,  when  he  again  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  • 

In  1789  he  was  made  duke  of  Clarence.  When  mr  to 
declared  against  the  French  republic  in  1793,  be  stiom^y  scp- 
ported  it  and  was  anxious  for  active  employment;  but,  Uicagb 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  he  couM  obtain  00  con- 
mand.  Thus  condemned  to  inactivity,  he  amused  oricvesged 
himself  by  joining  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
in  their  oppodtion  to  the  king.  He  threw  himself  into  the  disi- 
pations  of  society,  and  his  hearty  geniality  and  bhsff,  saiter-iiie 
manners  gained  him  popularity,  though  they  did  not  secure  faia 
respect.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  be 
defended  the  extravagancies  of  the  prince  oC  Waks»  vpckt  ca 
the  Divorce  Bill,  vehemently  opposed  the  emancipation  of  ik%cs 
and  defended  slavery  on  the  ground  of  his  experience  m  the  West 
Indies.  Meanwhile  he  formed  a  connexioo  with  Ma  Jordaa. 
the  actress,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  <^  mutual  aficctioi 
and  fidelity  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  unioo  was  oeij 
broken  off  eventually  for  political  reasons.  Dniiag  aD  tk^ 
period  the  prince  had  lived  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  <k>ik 
of  Princess  Charlotte  in  1817  brought  him  forward  as  in  thekae 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  In  x8i8  he  married  Adelaide  of  Sau- 
Meiningen,  a  lady  half  his  age,  without  special  attiactiras,  bet 
of  a  strong,  self-willed  nature,  which  enaUed  her  suhseqacBl!; 
to  obtain  great  influence  over  her  husband.  On  the  death  o(  the 
duke  of  York  in  1827  the  duke  of  Clarence  became  heir  to  tbe 
throne,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  lord  high  adminl 
In  discharging  the  functions  of  that  office  be  endcax-oured  iw 
assume  independent  control  of  naval  affairs,  although  his  patai 
precluded  him  from  acting  without  the  advice  of  two  mcnben 
of  his  council.  This  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Gcoigt 
Cockbutn,  in  which  he  had  to  give  way.  As  he  still  cootiaiicd 
to  act  in  defiance  of  rules,  the  king  was  at  length  obliged  to  caB 
upon  him  to  resign. 

On  the  28th  of  June  1830  the  death  of  George  IV.  placed  bio 
on  the  throne.  During  the  first  two  >'ears  of  his  reign  En^tf^ 
underwent  an  agitation  more  violent  than  any  from  whicb  it 
had  suffered  since  1688.  William  IV.  was  well-meaning  a/i 
conscientious;  but  his  timidity  and  irresolution  dro\*e  minisifn 
to  despair,  while  his  anxiety  to  avoid  extremes  and  h»  want  d 
insight  into  affairs  prok>nged  a  dangerous  crisis  and  brougbi  th 
country  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  Immediately  after  Inssccey 
sion  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out  in  France  and  gave  a  gret' 
impulse  to  the  reform  movement  in  England.  The  king,  thnil 
he  called  himselL  an  "  old  Whig,"  did  not  dismiss  the  Terr 
ministry  which  had  governed  the  country  during  tbe  last  t«o 
years  of  his  brother's  reign;  but  the  elections  for  the  er« 
parliament  placed  them  in  a  minority.  Within  a  fortnight  <tf  the 
opening  of  parliament  they  were  Itealen  on  a  motioa  for  tbt 
reform  of  the  civil  list,  and  resigned.  Lord  Grey  undertook  to 
form  a  ministry,  with  the  avowed  intern  ion  of  bringinf  is  a 
large  measure  of  reform.  This  was  not  in  itself  displeasing  to  ^^ 
king,  who  had  liberal  tendencies,  and  a  few  years  before  had 
supported  Catholic  emancipation.  But,  when  the  strug^  is 
parliament  began,  his  disinclination  to  take  up  a  decided  atiitcde 
soon  exposed  the  government  to  difficulties.  The  fint  Reforw 
Bill  was  introduced  on  the  1st  of  March  1831;  the  secopd 
reading  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  March  by  a  majority  of  cne. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  government  were  beaten  in  ooomitice. 
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and  offOed  to  xestgn.  Hie  king  declined  to  accept  thdr  icatgna- 
tioo,  but  at  the  same  time  waa  unwilling  to  diMolve,  althou^  it 
was  obvioua  that  in  the  existing  parliament  a  ministiy  pledged 
to  refonn  could  not  retain  office.  From  thia  dilemma  William 
was  reacoed  by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition,  which,  anxious 
to  bring  on  a  change  of  ministiy,  moved  an  addxess  against 
dissolution.  Regarding  this  as  an  attack  on  his  pxerogative, 
William  at  once  dissolved  parliament  (April  1831).  The  elections 
gave  the  ministry  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  second 
Refonn  Bill  was  brought  in  in  June,  and  passed  its  third  reading 
(21st  of  September)  by  a  majority  of  109.  A  fortnight  later 
(8th  oi  October)  th6  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  by  a  majority  oi  41. 
But  after  a  protracted  political  crisis  (see  the  article  on  Gsky, 
Chaeles  Gkey,  and  earl)  the  king  was  compelled  to  consent  to 
create  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  cany  the  bill,  and  the 
threat  waa  successful  in  bringing  about  the  passing  of  the.  act  in 
183a. 

During  the  test  of  his  reign  William  IV.  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity of  active  political  interference,  but  on  one  other  ocatsion 
he  made  an  unjustifiable  use  of  his  prerogative.  Two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  had 
become  unpopular.  In  July  1834  Lord  Grey  himself  retired  and 
I^id  Melbourne  took  the  lead.  There  were  divergences  of 
opinion  in  'the  cabinet,  and  the  king  strongly  objected  to  the 
mimsterial  policy  respecting  the  Irish  Church.  On  the  shallow 
pretext  that  Lord  Althorp's  removal  to  the  Upper  House  would 
weaken  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  however, 
they  still  had  a  majority,  he  suddenly  dismissed  them  and 
summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel  (14th  of  November).  Peel's  ministry, 
containing  many  members  who  had  been  in  the  government  on 
the  klng'a  accession,  was  called  from  its  short  duration  "  the 
ministry  of  the  hundred  days."  Its  formation  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Whig  proclivities  of  the  king,  which  had  never  been  more 
than  partial  or  lukewarm,  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  step 
was  regarded  with  general  disapprobation.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  ministry  soon  found  themselves 
in  a  minority.  Beaten  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  respecting 
the  Irish  Church  (3rd  of  April  1835),  Peel  resigned  and  Melbourne 
again  came  into  power.  Under  him  the  Whigs  retained  the  lead 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  This  coup  d*itat  of  November 
1834  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  English  sovereign  has 
attempted  to  impose  an  unpopular  ministiy  on  the  majority  in 
parliament. 

In  Biay  1837  the  king  began  to  show  signs  of  debility,  and  died 

from  an  affection  of  the  heart  on  the  aoth  of  June,  leaving  behind 

him  the  memory  qf  a  genial,  frank,  warm-hearted  man,  but  a 

blundering,  thou^  well-intentioned  prince.    He  waa  succeeded 

by  his  niece  Queen  Victoria. 

AuTnouirtBS.—Correspondenct  cf  Earl  Grey  with  WiUiem  TV,  and 
Sir  Herhtri  Taylor  (London.  1867);  Fitxgerald's  Ldfe  and  Times  of 
WiUiam  IV.;  Gnrville's  Memoirs;  Memotrs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  the 
Creeoey  PaJ^s;  Cioil  Correspondence  of  Ike  Dnke  of  Wellington ; 
Walpote's  aistory  of  Bnifand',  Martincau't  History  of  the  Peace.. 

\w.    inf.   *  «/ 

WIUJAM  (ix43~iax4),  king  of  Scotland,  sumamed  "the 
Lion,"  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon  (d.  1153), 
a  son  of  King  David  I.,  and  became  king  of  Scotland  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV.,  in  December  X165,  being  crowned 
at  Soone  during  the  same  month.  After  hia  accession  to  the 
throne  VfVO^am  sptat  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Eng^iish 
king,  Henry  II.;  then,  quarrelling  with  Henry,  he  arranged 
in  I  x68  the  first  definite  treaty,  of  alliance  between  Frsnce  and 
Scotland,  and  with  Louis  VII.  of  France  assisted  Henry's  sons 
hi  their  revolt  against  their  father  in  1x73.  In  return  for  this 
aid  the  younger  Henry  granted  to  William  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  a  possession  which  tl^  latter  had  vainly  sought 
from  the  English  king,  and  which  was  possibly  the  cause  of  their 
first  estrangement.  However,  when  ravaging  the  oountiy  near 
Alnwick.  William  was  taken  prisoner  in  July  1x74,  and  after  a 
short  captivity  at  Richmond  was  carried  to  Normandy,  where  he 
soon  purdiased  his  release  by  assenting  in  December  X174  to  the 
treaty  of  Falaise.  By  this  arrangement  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
doical  and  lay,  undertook  to  do  homage  to  Heniy  and  his  son; 


tlus  and  other  provisions  placing  both  the  church  and  state  of 
Scotland  thoroughly  under  the  suzerainty  of  EngUnd.  William's 
next  quarrel  was  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  arose  out  of  a 
double  choice  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of  St  Andrews.  The  king 
put  forward  his  chaplain,  Hugh;  the  pope  supported  the  arch- 
deacon, John  the  Soot,  who  hsul  been  canonically  elected.  The 
usual  interchange  oi  threats  ana  defiances  followed;  then  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  xx8x  his  successor,  Lucius  HI.,  con- 
sented to  a  compromise  by  which  Hugh  got  the  coveted  bishopric 
and  John  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  In  x  x88  William  secured  a 
papal  bull  which  dedaied  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  directly 
subject  only  to  the  see  of  Rome,  thus  rejecting  the  claims  to 
supremacy  put  forward  by  the  English  atchbishop.  This  step 
was  followed  by  the  temporal  independence  of  Scotland,  which 
was  one  result  of  the  continual  poverty  of  Richard  I.  Ih 
December  1x89,  by  the  treaty  of  Canterbury,  Richard  gave  up 
all  claim  to  suzeramty  over  Scotland  in  return  for  xo,ooo  marks, 
the  treaty  of  Falaise  being  thus  definitely  annulled. 
-  In  xx86  at  Woodstock  William  married  Ermengarde  de 
Beaumont,  a  cousin  of  Henry  H.,  and  peace  with  Enghmd  being 
assured  three  years  later,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  turbulent 
chiefs  in  the  outlying  parta  of  his  kingdom.  His  authority  was 
recognized  in  Gidloway  which,  hitherto,  had  been  practically 
independent;  he  put  an  end  to  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
Moray  and  Inverness;  and  a  series  of  rampaigns  taught  the 
far  north,  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  to  req>ect  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  story  of  William's  relations  with  King  John  is 
interesting,  although  the  details  are  somewhat  obscure.  Sooti 
after  John's  accession  in  1x99  the  Sa>ttish  king  asked  for  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  which.  Richard  I.,  like  his  father, 
had  refused  to  restore  to  Scotland.  John,  too,  xefused  this  de- 
numd,  but  the  threatened  war  did  not  take  place,  and  in  xaoo 
Willism  did  homage  to  the  English  king  at  Lincoln  with  the 
ambiguous  phrase  "  saving  his  own  ri^^ts."  After  a  period  of 
inaction  war  between  the  two  countries  again  became  imminent 
in  xao9;  but  a  peace  was  made  at  Norham,  and  about  three 
years  later  another  amicable  arrangement  was  reached.  Both 
these  treaties  seem  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  England 
than  to  Scotland,  and  it  is  possible  that  MUiam  acknowledged 
John  as  overlord  of  his  kingdom.  WiUiam  died  at  Stirling  on  the 
4th  of  December  xax4  and  was  buried  at  Arbroath.  He  left  one 
son,  his  successor  Alexander  II.,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Isabella,  who  were  sent  to  Enghmd  after  the  treaty  <^  xaog, 
and  who  both  married  F.ngHwh  nobles,  Margaret  becoming  the 
wife  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  He  also  left  some  iUe^timate  children. 
William'a  reign  is  a  very  important  period  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  evexy 
department  of  public  life.  The  relations  of  En^and  and  Scotland 
and  of  Scotland  and  France;  the  rise  of  towns,  the  development 
of  trade  and  the  establishment  of  order  in  Sa>tland  itself;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Church,  both  to  the  papal  see  and  to 
England,  were  all  vitally  affected  by  the  events  of  this  reign. 
William  founded  and  richly  endowed  the  abbey  at  Arbroath, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  towns  owe  thdr  origin  to  his  charters. 
See  E.  W.  Robertson.  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings  (Edinburgh, 
i86a) :  Lord  Hailes,  Annals  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1819);  A.  Lang, 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  (1900) ;  also  Scotland:  History,  ' 

WILLIAM  I.  (x797-x888),  king  of  Prussia  and  (Serman  emperor, 
was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  William  HI.  of  Prussia  and 
Louise,  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  Uie  aand  of  March  1797,  and  received  the  names  .of 
Wilhdm  Friedrich  Ludwig.  He  was.  a  delicate  child  and  had  to 
be  carefully  nuituxed.  His  constitution,  however,  was  sound, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  vigorous  men  in  Germany.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  spent  three  years  at  KOnigsberg  and  MemeL 
Meanwhile  he  had  given  evidence  of  steriing  honesty,  a  strict 
kve  of  Older,  and  an  almost  passionate  interest  in  everything 
relating  to  war.  On  the  ist  of  January  1807  he  received  an 
officer's  patent,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  18x3  was  appointed 
a  captain.  William  accompanied  his  father  in  the  campaign  of 
18x4,  and  early  in  the  following  year  received  the  iron  cross  for 
personal  bravery  shown  at  Bar-sur-Aube.    He  took  part  in  tho 
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entry  into  Paris  on  the  jxst  of  March  1814,  and  afterwards 
visited  London.  He  joined  the  Prussian  army  in  the  final 
campaign  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  again  entered  Paris.  The 
,  prince  was  made  a  colonel  and  a  member  0/  the  permanent 
mjlitaiy  commission  immediately  after  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  became  a  major-^^eraL  In  1820 
he  received  the  conunand  of  a  division;  and  during  the  following 
nine  years  he  had  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  military 
system  of  his  own  country  but  studied  closely  those  of  t^e  other 
European  states.  In  1825  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  corps  of 
guards.  On  the  1 1  th  of  June  1829  he  married  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Charles  Frederick,  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  This  lady, 
who  had  imbibed  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  court  of 
Weimar  and  later  developed  a  keen  qrmpathy  with  Catholidsm, 
exercised  afterwards  as  queen  and  empress  a  conaderable 
influence  at  court,  in  a  sense  generally  hostile  to  Bismarck's 
views.   She  died  on  the  7th  of  January  xSga 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840 — ^the  new  king,  Frederick 
WHIiam  IV.,  being  childless—Prince  William,  as  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Prussia.  He  was  also 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Pomerania  and  appointed  a  general 
of  infantry.  In  politics  he  was  deddedly  conservative;  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  he  saw  that 
some  concessions  to  the  popular  demand  for  liberal  forms  of 
government  were  necessary.  He  urged,  however,  that  order 
iJiould  be  restored  before  Uie  establi^ment  of  a  constitutional 
^stem.  At  this  time  he  was  the  best-hated  man  in  Germany, 
the  mass  of  the  Prussian  people  bdieving  him  to  be  a  vehement 
supporter  of  aq  absolutist  and  reactioiutfy  policy'.  He  was  even 
held  responsible  for  the  blood  shed  in  Berlin  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
and  was  nicknamed  the  "  Cartridge  Prince,"  althou^  he  had 
been  relieved  nine  days  before  of  his  command  of  the  guards. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeUng  against  him  that  the  king  entreated 
him  to  leave  the  country  for  some  time,  and  accordingly  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  formed  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Prince  Albert,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  other  English  statesmen.  On  the  8th  of  June  he  was 
back  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  same  day  he  took  his  seat  as  member 
for  Wirsitz  in  the  Prussian  nationsd  assembly,  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  belief  in  constitutional  principles. 
In  1849,  when  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden  became  dangerous,  he  accepted  the  command  of  "  the 
army  of  operation  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,"  and  his  plans 
were  so  judiciously  formed  and  so  skilfully  executed  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  an  unsuccessftil  attempt  was  made  on  his  life. 
In  October  1849  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Coblenz. 
In  1854  the  prince  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal  and 
made  governor  of  the  federal  fortress  of  Mainz.  When  the  king 
was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  brain,  Prince  William  assumed 
the  regency  (7th  October  1858),  and  on  his  brother's  death,  on 
the  2nd  of  January  x86i,  succeeded  him  as  William  I. 

The  political  events  of  William's  regency  and  reign  are  told 
elsewhere  (see  Gebkany:  Hisiary;  Prussia:  History),  His 
personal  influence  upon  these  events  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  and  deserves  separate  notice.  William  was  not  a 
ruler  of  the  intellectual  type  of  Frederick  the  Great;  but  he 
believed  intensely  in  the  "  God  of  battles  "  and  In  his  own  divine 
right  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  so  conceived.  He  believed  also 
in  the  ultimate  union  of  Germany  and  in  the  destinjr  of  Prussia 
as  its  instrument;  and  he  held  that  whoever  asimed  to  rule 
Germany  must  seize  it  for  himself  (Letter  to  von  Natzmer  of  the 
aoth  of  May  1849,  in  Natzmer's  Unter  den  HohensoUem).  But 
an  attitude  so  wholly  alien  to  the  Liberal  temper  of  contemporary 
Germany  was  tempered  by  shrewd  common  sense,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  capacity  to  choose  his  advisers  well  and  listen  to  their 
advice.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  regent,  whose  reactionary 
views  were  feared,  called  the  liberals  into  office  on  Bismarck's 
advice,  though  later  be  did  not  hesitate  to  override  the  constitu- 
tion when  the'  refusal  of  the  supplies  for  the  new  armaments 


made  this  course  necessary.  From  September  1862,  vhea 
Bismarck  took  office  as  minister  president,  Wiliiam's  pcxnulitj 
tends  to  be  obscured  by  that  of  his  masterfnl  servant,  «bo 
remained  beside  him  till  his  death.  But  Bisaarck'a  JCnMNi- 
cences  contain  plentiful  proof  that  his  master  was  by  ao  mcsm  a 
dpher.  His  prejudices,  indeed,  were  apt  to  nm  athwart  die 
minister's  plans;  as  in  the  Schleswig-Hcdstein  qnestioci,  vhca 
the  king's  consdenoe  in  the  matter  of  the  daims  of  the  Aiigistea- 
burg  prince  threatened  to  wreck  Bismarck^  ooatbinata»s. 
But,  as  Bismarck  put  it,  the  armexalion  of  the  duchies  gave  laa 
"  a  taste  for  conquest,"  and  in  the  campaign  ctf  1866  the  difikdtf 
was  to  restrain  the  king,  who  wished  to  enter  Vienna  in  trinas|^ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Fmsmua  betoe 
the  war,  its  striking  success  fully  justified  the  king's  poficf, 
and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was  xeodved  witii  unbwinrtti 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  events  immediatdy  preceding  the  Pranro-Gcncaa  Wsr 
of  1870-71  again  it  was  Bismarck  and  not  the  king  that  gsve 
the  determining  impulse.  In  the  matter  of  the  Hohenzo3Ka 
candidature  King  William's  attitude  was  strictly  "conect'* 
He  was  justified  in  refusing  to  discuss  further  with  Beaedetti 
the  question  of  "  guarantees,"  a  matter  which  touched  his  boooiir; 
and  if  the  refusaJ,  courteously  framed,  was  read  in  Paris  ts  sa 
insult,  this  was  due  to  Bismarck's  "  editing  "  of  the  Ems  tekgna 
(see  BisiCAKCx) .  The  result  of  the  oiitcxy  in  France  and  d  the 
French  dedaration  of  war  was  that  all  Germany  rallied  itmod  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  when,  on  the  31st  of  July,  he  quitted  Bcr^ 
to  join  his  army,  he  knew  that  he  had  the  support  of  a  usiied 
nation.  He  crossed  the  French  frontier  on  the  xith  of  Aqgcss, 
and  personally  commanded  at  the  battles  of  GravdoUe  srd 
Sedan.  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  at  his  headqnarten  ia 
Versailles,  that  he  was  proclaimed  German  emperor  on  the  iSik 
of  Janiuiry  X87X.  On  the  3rd  of  March  X871  he  signed  the  pre* 
liminaries  of  peace  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  FnaA 
Assembly;  and  on  the  2xst  of  March  he  opened  the  first  imperial 
parliament  of  Germany.  On  the  x6th  of  June  he  trinirpluiiily 
entered  Berlin  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

After  that  period  the  emperor  left  the  destinies  of  Cen&acy 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Bismarck,  who  hdd  the  office  df 
imperial  chancellor.  In  his  personal  history  the  most  nstt&ke 
events  were  two  attempts  upon  his  life  in  X878 — one  by  a  vocfcing 
lad  called  Hadd,  another  by  an  educated  man,  Kail  KohiSsf. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  emperor  escaped  without  xBJoiy,  bat 
on  the  second  he  was  seriously  wounded.  These  attacks  grev 
out  of  the  Socialist  agitation;  and  a  new  Rdchstag,  elected  for 
the  purpose,  passed  a  severe  anti-Sodalist  law,  .which  was  after- 
wards from  time  to  time  renewed.  Until  within  a  few  da>s  of 
his  death  the  emperor's  health  was  remarkably  xobost;  he  <SBd 
at  Berlin  on  the  9th  of  March  1888. 

The  reign  of  wnUam  L  marked  an  era  of  vast  importaMe  ia  tbc 
history  of  Germany.  In  his  time  Pmana  became  the  fint  |tuw 
in  Germany  and  Germany  the  first  power  in  Europe,  thoetgfa  that 
momentous  changes  were  due  in  a  less  degree  ta  lum  thaa  to 
Bismarck  and  Moltke;  but  to  him  belonn  the  credit  of  kams 
recognized  the  genius  of  these  men,  and  01  having  trusted  thee 
absdutely.  PerBonally  William  maintained  the  best  traditioos  of  tV 
HohenzoUcms,  not  only  by  the  Bj^endour  of  the  adtievefDeats  vitix 
which  his  name  will  always  be  wtimatdy  aawciated.  bat  by  the 
simplidty,  manlineas  and  uprightness  of  hb  daily  fife.  By  fail 
marriage  with  Augusta  of  Saxe-Wdmar  William  L  had  twochSdica. 
the  crown  prince  Frederick  William  (b.  1831^,  who  anocsecded  his  m 
Frederick  III.  (ff.v.),  and  the  princess  Lmuse  (Jb,  1838},  Bttrried  ia 
1856  to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden. 

William  I/s  military  writings  were  pubfished  in  3  veb.  a!t  Beia 
in  1897.  Of  his  letters  and  speeches  several  coUcctioos  hvm  ap> 
pearcd:  Poiitische  Korrespondeng  Kaistr  WUhdms  I.  (1890);  "^ 


WUhdms  des  Grossen  Briife,  Reden  und  SckrifUn  (a  vela.  1905).  acd 
hu  correspondence  with  Bismarck  (ed.  Fduler,  Leipsic.  1900)- .  A 
large  number  of  biographies  have  'appeared  in  Gennaii,  of  whic^ 
may  be  mentioned  L.  Schneider's  Aus  dim  Lebm  Kaim  WUkdmM 
(3  vols..  Beriin.  1888;  Fr.  translation,  1888):  v.  BcmhanS.  lh» 
erften  JUnerungsjakri  K.  WUhdms,  Taithmekbidtltr  (Ldpng.  I096): 
Oncken.  Das  ZtUaUer  Kaiser  WUhdms  (3  voh.,  Bcdia.  i%^}^y, 
F.  DdbrQck.  Die  Jugeud  des  Kdnigs  Friedritk  WUidm  IT.  an 
Preuisen  wtd  des  Kaisers  «.  K^rngs  WUkdm  t.,TavAmW*rn 
(Berlin,  1907) ;  Blume,  Kaiser  WUhdm  mnd  .  .  .  Mm  ds  Jhidmtr 
des  preusstsch-deulschtn  Heeres  (Berlin,  1906);  E.  Maidok  Ka 
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Wiik^m  I.  (Leipzig.  1 897;  5th  ed.  1905).  In  English  have  api)cared 
Witliam  ofGermanpf,  by  Archibald  Forbes  (188S),  a  translation  of 
Edouard  Simon's  Tkt  Emperor  WiUiam  and  his  Rtijt»  (3  vols.,  1886). 
See  also  Sybel's  FoundtHg  of  the  Cermdn  Empin  (£ng.  trans.,  New 
York.  l89(>>i89i). 

WILLIAM  n.  [FsicoucH  Wilhedc  Victok  Albekt] 
(1859-  '),  king  of  Prusola  and  German  emperor,  was  born 
on  the  ayth  of  January  1859  at  Berlin,  being  the  eldest  child 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  afterwards  crown  prince  and 
second  German  emperor,  and  of  Victoria,  princess  royal  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  On  his  tenth  birthday  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Guards.  From 
September  1874  to  January  1877  he  attended  the  gymnasium 
at  Cassd;  he  studied  for  two  years  at  Bonn,  and  was  then  for 
some  time  diiefly  occupied  with  his  military  duties.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard.  He  was 
much  influenced  by  the  military  atmosphere  in  which  his  life 
was  spent,  and  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  stron^y  mon- 
archical feelings  of  the  emperor  William  and  Bismarck  than 
with  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  own  parents,  but  until  the 
illness  of  his  father  in  1887  he  took  no  part  in  political  life.  The 
death  of  his  grandfather  was  quickly  followed  by-  that  of  his 
father,  and  on  the  X5th  of  June  he  became  ninth  king  of  Prussia 
and  third  German  emperor.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign  up 
to  1 9 10  are  narrated  under  Germany:  History,  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  rather  on  the  personality  <^  the  emperor 
himself.  His  first  act  was  an  address  to  the  army  and  navy, 
while  that  io  his  people  followed  after  three  days.  Throughout 
his  reign,  indeed,  he  repeatedly  stated  that  the  army  was  the 
true  basis  of  his  throne:  "  The  soldier  and  the  army,  not  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  have  welded  together  the  German  Empire. 
My  confidence  is  placed  on  the  army." 

From  the  first  he  showed  his  intention  to  be  his  own  chancellor, 
and  it  was  this  which  brought  about  the  quarrel  with  Biimarck, 
who  could  not  endure  to  be  less  than  all-powerful.  The 
M;«t»i;<«il  and  disgrace  of  the  great  statesman  first  revealed  the 
resolution  of  the  new  ruler;  but,  as  regards  foreign  afifairs, 
the  ^{prehensions  fdt  at  his  accession  were  not  fulfilled.  While 
he  maintained  and  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
in  obedience  to  the  last  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  he 
repeatedly  attempted  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  with 
Russia.  His  overtures,  indeed,  were  scarcely  received  with 
corresponding  cordiality.  The  intimacy  of  Russia  with  France 
increased,  and  more  than  a  year  passed  before  the  Russian 
emperor  aps>eared  on  a  short  visit  to  Berlin.  In  1890  the 
emperor  again  went  to  Russia,  and  the  last  meeting  between 
him  and  /Jcxander  III.  took  place  at  Kiel  in  the  autumn  of 
1891,  but  was  marked  by  considerable  coolness.  By  his  visit 
to  Copenhagen,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  in  his  frequent  overtures  to  France,  the  emperor  showed  the 
strong  desire,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  great  personal  charm 
and  ability,  to  heal  the  wounds  left  by  the  events  of  a  generation 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  x888  he  visited  not  only  the  courts 
(A  the  confederate  princes,  but  those  of  Austria  and  Italy. 
While  at  Rome  he  went  to  the  Vatican  and  had  a  private  con- 
versation with  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  this  visit  was  repeated  in 
1895  and  again  in  1903.  In  1889  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Sophie,  to  the  duke  of  Sparta,  took  him  to  Athens; 
and  thence  he  sailed  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  Christendom  had  been  the  guest 
of  the  sultan.  A  more  active  interest  was  now  taken  by  Germany 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  the  emperor  showed  that  he 
would  not  be  content  to  follow  the  secure  and  ascertained  roads 
along  which  Bismarck  had  so  long  guided  the  country.  It  was 
not  enough  that  Berlin  had  bea>me  the  centre  of  the  European 
systenu  The  emperor  was  the  apostle  of  a  new  Germany, 
which  claimed  that  her  voice  should  be  heard  in  all  political 
affairs,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  might  rise.  Once 
again,  in  1898,  he  went  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  Armenian  massacres  had  made  the  name  of  Abd-ul 
Hamid  notorious,  and  the  very  striking  friendliness  shown 
towards  him  scarcely  seemed  consistent  with  the  frequent 


claims  made  by  the  emperor  to  be  the  leader  of  Christendom; 
but  any  scruples  were  doubtless  outweighed  by  the  great  impulse 
he  was  able  to  give  to  German  influence  in  the  East.  From 
Constantinople  he  passed  on  to  Paleitine.  He  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  German  Protestant  church  of  the  Re- 
deemer^  By  the  favour  of  the  sultan  he  was  able  to  present  to  . 
the  German  Catholics  a  plot  of  grouAd,  the  Donnition  de  la 
Saiote  Vierge,  very  near  to  the  Holy  Places. 

The  motive  of  his  frequent  travels,  which  gained  for  him 
the  nickname  of  Der  Reise-Kaiscr,  was  not  solely  political,  but 
a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things.  His  love  of  the  sea  was 
shown  in  an  annual  voyage  to  Norway,  and  in  repeated  visits 
to  the  Cowes  regatta.  He  wu  a  keen  yachtsman  and  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  sport,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left 
arm  through  an  accident  when  be  was  a  child,  be  became  an 
excellent  shot  and  rider. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession  there  was  a  strong  manifestation 
of  anti-British  feeling  in  Berlin,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  party  from  which  it  proceeded  had  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor.  Any  temporary  misunderstanding  was  removed, 
however,  by  his  visit  to  England  in  1889.  For  the  next  six  years 
he  was  every  year  the  guest  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  during  the 
period  that  Caprivi  held  office  the  poUtical  relations  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  very  close.  While  the  emperor's 
visits  were  largely  prompted  by  personal  reasons,  they  had  an 
important  poUtical  effect;  and  in.  1890,  when  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  and  visited  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Hatfield,  the  basis  for  an  enUnte  cordiale  seemed  to  be  under 
discussion.  But  alter  1895  the  growth  of  the  colonial  spirit 
in  Germany  and  the  strong  commercial  rivalry  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  creating  in  Germany  a  feeling  that  a  navy 
must  be  built  adequate  to  protect  German  interests,  made  the 
situation  as  regards  England  more  difficult.  And  an  unexpected 
incident  occurred  at  the  end  of  that  year,  which  brought  to  a 
head  all  the  latent  feelings  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  in.  both 
countries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  Raid  he  despatched 
to  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  a  telegram,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated him  that  "  without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly 
powers,"  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  his  country.  It  was  very  difficult  to  regard 
this  merely  as  an  impulsive  act  of  generous  sympathy  with  a 
weak  state  unjustly  attacked,  and  though  warmly  approved 
in  Germany,  it  caused  a  long  alienation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  emperor  did  not  again  visit  England  till  the  beginning  of 
X90X,  when  he  attended  the  deathbed  and  funeral  of  Queen 
Victoria.  On  this  occasion  he  placed  himself  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  large  majority  of  his  countrymen  by 
conferring  on  Lord  Roberts  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
most  highly  prised  of  Prusaan  decorations.  He  had  aheady 
refused  to  receive  the  ex->pre»dent  of  the  Transvaal  on  his  visit 
to  Europe.  Meanwhile,  with  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  people  in  the  United  States,  it  was  the  emperor's 
policy  to  cultivate  more  cordial  relations.  In  1902,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  launching  of  a  yacht  built  for  him  in  America, 
he  sent  his  brother  Prince  Henry  to  the  United  States  as  his 
representative.  The  occasion  was  rendered  of  international 
importance  by  his  official  attitude  and  by  his  gifts  to  the  American 
people,  which  included  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
emperor  also  initiated  in  1906  the  exchange  of  professors  between 
German  and  American  universities. 

As  regards  home  policy,  the  most  important  work  to  which 
the  emperor  turned  his  attention  was  the  mcrease  of  the  German 
naval  forces.  Frorii  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  constantly 
showed  the  keenest  interest  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  numerous 
changes  made  in  the  organization  were  due  to  his  personal 
initiative.  It  was  in  January  1895,  at  an  evening  reception  to 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  that  he  publicly  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  making  Germany  a  sea  power.  In 
all  the  subsequent  discussions  on  the  naval  bills  his  influence 
was  dedsively  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Reichstag. 
"  Our  future,"  he  declared,"  is  on  the  water,"  and  in  speeches 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  he  combated  the  indifference  of 
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the  inland  Germans  to  the  sea;  "I  will  not  rest  "he  telegraphed 
to  his  brother,  "  till  I  have  brought  my  navy  to  the  same  height 
at  which  my  army  stands."  The  development  ol  German 
armaments  during  the  next  few  years  (see  Navy)  showed  that 
this  was  no  idle  boast.  But,  while  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
inference  should  be  drawn  that  the  increase  of  the  German 
tiavy  was  directed  towards  eventual  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
the  emperor  himself  insisted  that  the  real  object  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  Germansr's 
"  place  in  the  sun.'*  In  March  1905,  in  a  speech  at  Bremen^ 
he  declared  the  aim  of  the  HohenzoUems  to  be  "  a  world-wide 
dominion  founded  upon  conquests  not  gained  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  mutual  confidence  of  nations  that  press  towards 
the  same  goal."  "  Every  German  wsrship  launched,"  he  said, 
"is  one  guarantee  more  for  peace  on  earth."  In  the  sanie 
spirit  he  protested  later,  in  aa  "interview"  published  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  the  aSth  of  October  xgoS,  that  he  had  always 
been  actuated  by  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  England,  but 
that  "  Germany  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventualities  in  the 
East,"  and  that,  in  view  of  the  growing  naval  power  of  Japan, 
England  should  welcome  the  existence  of  a  German  fleet "  when 
they  speak  together  on  the  same  side  in  the  great  debates  of  the 
future"  For  to  the  emperor,  who  had  published  a  cartoon, 
drawn  by  himself,  representing  the  European  powers  in  league 
against  the  Yellow  Peril,  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  seeined 
a  betrayal  of  the  white  race,  an  unnatural  league  which  could 
not  last..  The  justification  of  his  naval  policy  so  far  as  European 
affairs  were  concerned  was  revealed  in  the  effective  intervention 
of  Germany  in  regard  to  France  and  Morocco  hi  1905,  and 
in  1909  in  the  defiance  of  British  policy  when  Austria, 
backed  by  Germany,  tore  up  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  regard  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

In  numerous  rhetorical  speeches  the  empoor  had  impressed 
the  world  with  his  personal  conviction  of  autocratic  sovereignty, 
and  his  monarchical  activity  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
him  into  conffict  with  the  constitutional  limiutions  of  his 
position  as  king  of  Prussia  and  German  emperor.  His  imperial 
style,  constitutionally  but  the  honorary  title  of  the  frimu*  inter 
pares  in  a  free  confederation  of  sovereign  princes,  was  invested 
by  him  with  something  of  the  glamour  of  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
emperors,  with  their  shadowy  daim  to  world-dominion.  In 
speech  after  speech  he  prodaimed  the  world-mission  of  Germany, 
of  which  he  himself  was  the  divinely  appointed  instrument; 
Germans  are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth*;"  they  must  not "  weary 
in  the  work  of  dvilization,"  and  Germanism,  like  the  q)irit  of 
imperial  Rome,  must  expand  and  impose  itself.*  Tbis  new 
imperialism,  too,  had  a  reugious  basis,  for  "  the  whole  of  human 
life  hinges  simply  and  solely  on  our  attitude  towards  our  lord 
and  Saviour."'  The  emporor's  progresses  in  the  East  were 
concdved  in  thie  spirit  of  the  new  crusade,  at  once '  Christian 
and  German;  and  a  solemn  service,  to  which  none  but  the 
emperor  and  his  train  were  admitted,  was  held  on  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  same  spirit,  too,  the  emperor  dis- 
pensed the  marks  of  his  approval  and  disapproval  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  sometimes  with  results  which 
werd  open  to  criticism.  The  "Kniger  telegram"  has  been 
mentioned;  scarcdy  less  chai]fu:teristic  was  the  message 
despatched  by  him  on  the  9th  of  April  1906,  after  the  Algedras 
conference,  to  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
foreign  mhiister,  congratulating  him  on  having  proved  "a 
brilliant  second  on  the  dudling-ground."  Goluchowaki's  retire- 
ment was  mainly  due  to  this  compliment.  In  1905  he  bestowed 
the  order  Pour  U  Mtrile  not  only  on  the  Japanese  general  Nogi, 
but  also  on  the  Russian  general  St6ssd,  the  defender  of  Port 
Arthur,  who  was  afterwurds  condemned  by  a  Russian  court- 
martial  for  dereliction  of  duty.  In  1902  his  tdegram  to  the. 
regent  of  Bavaria  condemning  the  refusal  of  the  derical  majority 
in  the  diet  to  vote  £5000  for  art  purposes,  and  offering  himself 
to  supply  the  money,  was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 

*  Speech  at  Bremen  (March  1005). 

*  Speech  at  Gniezno.  Poland  (August  1905). 

*  Speech  at  confirmation  of  his  son  (October  1903). 


ference  in  the  internal  affain  of  Bavaria  and  raoMd  ttaac 
resentment  among  the  flmrals  all  over  Gennany. 

Owing  to  the  political  oonditioDS  in  Gennany  it  was  geBcnBj 
left  for  the  Socialists  id  attack  these  eicursioos  on  the  ptnd 
the  emperor  into  fidds  which  lay  beyond  his  stikl  pieic^tifc. 
But,  apart  from  the  traditional  lines  of  political  dnvage,  sadi 
as  the  hiherited  hatred  of  the  Liberal  South  for  the  Hohm»afTo 
"  .corporal's  cane,"  other  centres  of  dissatisfaction  were  oomEf 
into  being.    The  emperor  was  isolated  in  bis  cfforta  to  inpeae 
the  old,  strenuous,  Prussian  ideals  of  "  self-denial,  ditnpiinr, 
religion,  avoidance  of  foreign  oontagkm."    With  the  gnwtk 
of  wealth  (Sermany  was  becoming  mateciaSaed  and  to  saae 
extent  Americanized,  partly  througjh  the  actual  xcfta  ef  coi- 
grants  grown  rich  in  the  United  States.    In  this  new  soddy, 
far  removed  from  the  days,  denounced  by  the  hstorian  Gervans, 
when  the  Germans  were  content  to  "fiddle  and  be  slaves,*  tbe 
phrases  which  still  woke  responsive  echoes  in  the  squires  of  tk 
Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg  were  apt  to  create  surprise,  if  aot 
indignation;  and  in  the  great  Industrial  daascs  the  priadpla  of 
Social  Democracy  spread  ^Mice.    The  emperor  himsidf  hoc  sad 
there  even  yidded  a  little  to  the  new  ideal,  aa  when,  is  tk 
famous  "  Babd  and  Bible  "  controversy  of  1903,  aiising  otf  d 
lectures  in  which  Professor  Delitzsch  had  derived  Jewish  iBaDi>> 
thdsm  from  Babylonian  polytheism,  he  puhlidy  accepted  tk 
main  condusion  of  the  **  higher  criticism  "  of  the  (Nd  Tcataoefit, 
while  maintaining  that  the  kemd  and  contents,  God  aad  Ha 
works,  remain  always  the  same;  or  when  on  the  17th  of  Novento 
1906,  on  the  3Sth  anniversary  of  William  L'a  edict  annrxmrirg 
national  insurance,  he  promised  further  social  reforoa.   Bat  he 
was  impatient  of  what  he  considered  factious  oppoaitioa,  sad 
was  apt  to  appeal  from  the  nation  in  pariiamcnt  to  the  utioa 
in  arms,  as  when  in  1906,  at  the  Silfsian  nuuMcuvics,  be  coe> 
demned  the  critical  ^irit  exerdsed  towards  the  govcsnaent,  aad 
invoked  once  more  the  protection  <rf  Germany'a  "  Divine  ABr  * 
Clearly,  this  was  an  attitude  which  was  incoosistcst  wkb  the 
devdopment  of  what  prided  itself  on  bdng  a  ooostitstkoal 
state;    but  there  were  obvious  difficulties  in   the  way  d 
controlling  the  uttersnces  of  a  rukr,  vigorous,  adf-coa6daft 
and  conscious  of  the  best  intenUons,  who  was  also  the  naster 
of  many  legbns,  whose  military  q;>irit  he  ooold  evoke  st 
wiU.    In  October  1906  the  publication  of  Prince  Hoheal^s 
MemoirSt  containing  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  cfflpeior'ii 
action  in  the.  dismisMl    of    Bismarck,  caused   a  pnfocad 
sensation.    A  few  months  later,  in  February  1907,  the  prestije 
of  the  court  was  further  damaged  by  various  unsavoury  itevch* 
tions,  nuule  by  Herr  Harden  in  the  Zuhatft,  aa  to  the  chancier 
of  the  V  camarilla  "  by  which  the  empercv  was  somwadcd,  aad 
it  was  afiirmed  that  a  connexion  could  here  be  traced  with  tk 
fall  of  Caprivi  in  1894.    The  long-drawn-out  triaJs  and  caunter- 
triab  left  the  character  of  the  emperor  entirdy  «ti>rf^m#<i^  bat 
they  resulted  in  the  disgrace  of  men  who  had  been  his  coafidaga 
— ^Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  Count  Kuno  Mdtke  and  othov 
The  attitude  of  the  emperor  throuj^xmt  was  manly  and  seosSkk; 
and  not  the  least  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  whole^aony  bosicai 
was  the  issue,  on  the  38th  of  January  1907,  of  an  edict,  aftcrwanh 
embodied  in  a  bUl,  greatly  modifying  the  law  of  flit  aia/ntf, 
which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  had  been  used  to  radiculoai 
excess  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  authors  of  the  slightet 
reflection  <m  the  person  of  the  soverdgn. 

Ang^o-Cjerman  relations  were  afqiarently  improved  by  a  vist 
of  the  emperor  to  &igland  in  Novemberi907.  But  early  ia  190B 
they  were, again  strahied  by  the  revelation,  made  in  The  Tma 
of  the  6th  of  March,  of  a  correspondence  between  the  cmpen* 
and  Lord  Tweedmouth,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  wbkb, 
in  answer  to  friendly  assurances  on  the  empctor's  part,  tk 
British  secretary  of  state  had  communicated  to  htm  aa  oatfiae 
of  the  new  navsd  programme  before  it  bad  even  been  laid  en  tk 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  angiy  controvccEy  to 
which  this  gave  rise,  and  the  emperor's  attempts  to  sBay  it,  led 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  serious  crisis  in  his  rdatioBS  with  his 
subjects.  On  the  nth  of  August  he  bad  met  Edward  VH-  •^ 
Cronberg;  on  the  30th,  in  a  qwech  at  Strassboig,  he  reitcntcd 
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the  intenticm  of  Gennany  to  maintain  the  high  level  of  her 
armaments;  and  on  the  28th  of  October  there  appeared  in  the 
Daily  TAgrapk  an  extraordinary  "  interview,"  authoriied  by 
him,  in  which  he  expounded  his  attitude.  The  document  was  a 
resiun6  of  his  table-talk  during  his  stay  at  Highdiffe  Castle,  on 
the  Hampshire  coast  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  autumn 
of  1907.  In  it  he  reiterated  that  his  heart  was  set  on  peace; 
he  declared  that,  ao  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  English,  he  had 
offended  large  sections  of  his  people  by  his  f ziendshtp  for  England. 
He  instanced  his  refusal  to  receive  the  Boer  delc^tes  aod  his 
rejection  of  the  proposals  of  France  and  Russia  for  a  joint  inter- 
vention to  st(9  the  South  African  War;  he  also  mentioned  the 
curious  fact  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  he  had  himself 
drawn  tq>  a  pUn  of  campaign  for  the  British  and  sent  it  to 
Windsor.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  made  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  eventual  co-operation  of  the  British  and  German  fleets 
in  the  Far  East.  This  pronouncement  created  a  profound 
sensation',  not  only  in  Germany,  where  the  indignation  was 
intense,  but  in  Russia,  France  and  Japan,  where  it  was  regarded 
as  a  Machiavellian  attempt  to  loosen  existing  alliances.  In 
the  German  press  and  parliament  a  storm  of  protest  arose. 
Prince  BQlow,  as  technically  responsible,  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was  fmctd  to  make  in  the 
Reichstag  the  best  defence  that  he  could  for  the  imperial  indis- 
cretion, declaring  that  henceforth  the  emperor  would  show  more 
reserve.  The  emperor  publicly  endorBed  the  chancellor's  ex- 
planations, and  for  nearly  two  years  maintained  in  public  an 
almost  unbroken  silence.  But  this  came  to  an  end  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  KOnigsberg,  on  the  35th  of  August  1910.  In  this 
the  emperor  again  laid  q)ecial  stress  upon  the  divine  right 
by  which  alone  the  kings  of  Prussia  rule,  adding: "  considering 
myself  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord,  without  heeding  the  views 
and  opinions  of  the  day,  I  go  my  way."  This  speech  led  to  a 
debate,  on  a  Socialist  interpellation,  in  the  Reichstag  (November 
96).  in  reply  to  the  enquiry  what  the  government  intended  to 
do  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given  in  1908,  the  chancellor 
denied  that  the  emperor  had  exceeded  his  constitutional,  rights, 
a  view  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  House. 

The  emperor  married  on  the  S7th  of  February  1881  Princess 
Auginte  Victoria,  daughter  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Aujpistenbun,  who 
in  186^  had  come  forwaid  as  claimant  to  the  duchies  of  Schfeswig- 
Holstein:  the  marriage  had,  therefore,  some  political  imoortance. 
(or  it  sealed  the  reconcdiatton  of  one  of  the  dynasties  that  had  suffered 
by  the  rise  of  Prussia.  They  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter:  (l) 
Wilhdm.  bom  6th  May  1 88a,  Crown  Prince,  whose  corainpf  of  age 
was  celebrated  with  much  ceremony  on  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
and  who  married  on  the  6th  of  Tune  1905  the  duchess  Cecilia  oi 
Mecklenburg,  their  eldest  son,  Wilnelm,  being  born  on  the  4th  of  July 
1906:  (2)  Eitel  Friedrich.  bom  on  the  7th  of  July  1883;  (3)  Adalbert, 
bom  on  the  14th  of  July  1884:  (4)  August  Wilhelm,  bom  on  the 
29th  of  Tanuary  1887:  (5)  Oskar.  bom  on  the  27th  of  July  1888; 

i6}  Joaciiim,  bom  on  the  17th  of  December  1890;  and  (7)  Viktoria 
,aiw.  bora  on  the  13th  of  September  1892. 

For  the  emperors  speeches.  See.,  see  Kaiseneden.  Reden  und 
BrUuu,  Briefe  und  Tdeffomme  Kaiser  Wilhelms  II.  (Leipsijr,  1902) ; 
translated  by  L.  EUdnd,  as  The  German  Emperor's  Speeches  (London, 

1904). 

WIIUAM  I.  (i77»-x844),  king  Of  the  Netherlands,  bom  at 
the  Hague  on  the  24th  of  August  1772,  was  the  son  of  William  V., 
prince  of  Orange  and  hoeditary  stadtholder  of  the  United 
Netherlands  by  Sophia  \(^elmina,  princess  of  Prussia.  In 
X79X  he  married  Frederica  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Frederick 
William  11.,  king  of  Prussia,  thus  cementing  very  closely  the 
relationa  between  the  houses  of  Orange-Nassau  and  Hohenzollem. 
After  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  French  republic  in  1793, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  against  the  revolutionary 
army  under  Dumouries  by  the  capture  of  Landredes  and  the 
relief  of  CharkroL  By  the  victories  of  Pichegru  the  stadtholder 
and  an  his  family  were,  however,  compelled  to  leave  Holland  and 
seek  refuge  in  Eng^c^  where  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  was 
set  apart  for  their  use.  He  afterwards  made  BerliiD  his  residence, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  under  the 
duke  of  Yoric  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Netherlands^  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens  he  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Paris, 
•od  received  some  territory  adjoining  the  hereditary  domains 


of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  WeAphalia  as  a  compensation  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  stadtholderate  and  the  domains  of  his  house. 
William  refused,  however,  in  x8o6,  in  which  year  by  the  death  of 
his  father  he  became  prince  of  Orange,  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  his  Pnuaian  relatives,  and  fought  bravely  at  Jena. 
He  was  therefore  deq>oiled  by  Napoleon  of  all  his  possessions. 
In  X809  he  accepted  a  conunand  in  the  Austrian  army  under  the 
archduke  Charles  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
When  Holland  rose  in  revolt  against  French  domination  in  x8x3, 
after  eighteen  years  of  exile  he  landed  at  Scheveningen  (on  the 
X9th  of  November)  and  was  on  the  3rd  of  December,  amid  uni- 
versal rejoicing,  proclaimed  prince  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  assumption  in  the  following  year  of  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  recognised  by  the  powers,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  his  sovereignty  was  extended  over  the  southern  as  well 
as  the  northern  Netherlands,  Belgium  being  added  to  Holland 
"  aa  an  increase  of  territory."  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  fought  side  by  side  under  his 
command,  the  congress  of  Vieima  further  aggrandized  him  by 
making  him  sovereign  of  the  territoiy  of  Luxemburg  with  the 
title  of  grand  duke. 

William  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  his  long  life  of  exile 
and  hardship  had  made  him  niggardly  and  narrow.  He  was 
unable  to  rise  to  the  great  opportunity  which  lay  before  him 
of  creating  out  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces  a  strong  and 
united  state.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  political  separation 
and  widely  differing  experiences  had  caused  the  two  kindred 
populations  on  this  and  that  side  of  the  Scheldt  to  grow  apart 
in  sentiment  and  tradition.  This  -difference  was  still  further 
accentuated  by  strong  divergence  in  religious  creed.  Further, 
one-third  of  the  Belgian  provinces  was  inhabited  by  a  Walloon 
population  divided  from  the  Flemings  by  xadal  characteristics 
and  their  use  of  a  Romance  instead  of  a  Teutonic  dialect.  All 
these  things  Willlain  was  inclined  to  ignore.  He  drew  up  a 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  tmanimously  by  the  Dutch, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Belgians,  because  it  contained  provisions 
for.  liberty-  of  worship.  The  king,  however,  by  a  subterfuge 
declared  that  the  fundamental  law  had  been  approved.  The 
new  constitution,  therefore,'  started  badly,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  William  intended  to  make  his  will  prevaO,  and  to 
cany  out  his  projects  for  what  he  conceived  the  social,  industrial 
and  educational  welfare  of  the  kingdom  regardless  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Belgian  public  opinion.  "Hie  Bel^ans  had  many  griev- 
ances. Their  representation  in  the  states  genera]  was  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  though  their  population  was  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  five.  With  the  help  of  the  official  vote  of 
ministers  the  Dutch  were  thus  able  to  have  a  perpetual  majority. 
The  whole  machinery  of  government  was  centralized  at  the 
Hague,*  and  Dutchmen  filled  nearly  all  the  principal  posts.  The 
attempt  of  the  king  to  enforce  the  official  use  of  the  Dutch 
language,  and  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  philosophical 
college  at  Louvain  helped  to  exacerbate  the  growing  discontent. 
The  rapid  advance  of  Bdgium  in  industrial  and  manufacturing 
proq>e.rity,  due  largely  to  the  stimulus  of  William's  personal 
initiative,  did  nothing  to  bring  north  and  south  together,  but 
rather  increased  their  rivalry  and  jealousy,  for  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces had  neither  manufactures  nor  iron-  and  coal-mines,  but 
were  dependent  on  agriculture  and  sea-borne  oonmierce  for 
their  welfare.  Such  dashing  of  interests  was  sure  to  produce 
alienation,  but  the  king  remained  apparently  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  the  severe  enforcement  of  a  harsh  law  restricting 
freedom  of  the  press  led  suddenly  in  1830  to  a  revolt  (see 
Belgium),  which,  beginning  at  Brussels  at  the  end  of  August, 
rapidly  q;>read  over  the  whole  country.  The  Dutch  were  almost 
without  striking  a  blow  expelled  from  the  country,  the  strongly 
fortified  seaport  of  Antwerp  alone  remaining  in  their  hands. 
Had  the  king  consented  at  once  to  the  administrative  autonomy 
of  Belgium,  and  appointed  the  prince  of  Orange  governor  of  the 
southern  Netherlsnds,  it  is  probable  that  the  revolt  might  have 
been  appeased.  At  the  first  there  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
body  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  compromise,  and  the 
house  of  Orange  had  many  adherents  in  the  (^untry.    William, 
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however,  was  too  proud  and  tOQ  obstinate  to  lend  himself  to  such 
a  course.  He  appealed  to  the  powers,  who  had,  in  181 5,  created 
and  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. By  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles,  however,  concluded 
at  London  on  the  29th  of  June  1831,  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
was  recognized,  and  Leopold  of  Saze-Coburg  was  elected  king. 
WiUiam  refused  his  assent,  and  in  August  suddenly  invaded 
Belgium.  The  Belgian  forces  were  dispersed,  and  the  Dutch 
would  have  entered  Brussels  in  triumph  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  French.  Still,  however,  WiUiam  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  throne,  and  he  had  behind  him  the  unanimous  support 
of  Dutch  public  opinion.  For  nine  years  he  maintained  this 
attitude,  and  resolutely  refused  to  append  his  signature  to  the 
treaty  of  1831.  His  subjects  at  length  grew  weary  of  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  force  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  in  1839  the  king  gave  way.  He  did  so,  however, 
on  favourable  terms  and  was  able  to  insist  on  the  Belgians  yielding 
up  their  possession  of  portions  of  Limbuxg  and  Luxemburg, 
which  they  had  occupied  since  1830. 

A  cry  now  arose  in  Holland  for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law  and  for  more  liberal  institutions;  ministerial  responsibility 
was  introduced,  and  the  royal  control  over  finance  diminished. 
William,  however,  disliked  these  changes,  and  finding  further 
that  his  proposed  marriage  with  the  countess  d'Onltremont,  a 
Belgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  very  unpopular,  he  suddenly 
abdicated  on  the  7th  of  October  1840.  After  his  abdication  he 
married  the  countess  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet 
retirement  upon  his  private  estate  in  Silesia.    He  died  in  1844. 

See  L.  Jottsand,  CuiUaume  ffOrante  avant  son  avinement  au 
trine  ies  Pays-Bos  \  E.  C.  de  Gerlache,  aistoire  du  royaume  des  PayS' 
Bas  depuis  1814  jusgu'en  18^0  (3  vols.,  Bniaseb,  1843);  W.  H.  de 
Beaufort,  D^e  eerste  regeeringsjaren  van  Koning  Wiilem  I.  (Amsterdam, 
1886);  H.  C.  Colenbrander,  De  Belgiscke  Onmenleling  (The  Hague, 
1905) ;  T.  Juste,  Le  SouUoemeiU  de  la  HoUande  en  1813  et  lafondation 
du  royaume  des  Pays-Bos  (Brussels,  1870);  and  P.  B\ok^  Cesckiedenis 
der  NederlAndsche  Volk,  yols.  viL  and  viiL  (Leiden,  1907-1908}. 

WILLIAM  II.  (179^1849),  king  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of 
William  I.,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of  December  1793. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  his  family  was  driven  out  of  Holland 
by  the  French  republican  armies,  and  lived  in  exile  until  18x3. 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Berlin  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  entered  the  English  army, 
and  io  181 1,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula  War.  In  18x5  he  com- 
manded the  Dutch  and  Belgian  contingents,  and  won  high 
commendations  for  his  courage  and  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  W&terloo,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded. 
The  prince  of  Orange  married  id  1816  the*  grand  duchess  Anna 
Paulowna,  sister  of  the  tzar  Alexander  I.  He  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  iq  Holland  for  his  affability 
and  moderation,  and  in  x83b,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Belgian 
revolution,  he  betook  himself  to  Brussels,  and  did  his  utmost 
by  personal  conferences  with  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Belgian  capital  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  southern  provinces 
under  the  house  of  Orange.  His  father  had  given  him  powers 
to  treat,  but  afterwards  threw  him  over  and  rejected  the  terms 
of  accommodation  that  he  had  proposed.  He  withdrew  on 
this  to  England  and  resided  there  for  several  months.  In  April 
183  X  William  took  the  command  of  a  Dutch  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  in  a  ten-days'  campaign  defeated  and  dispersed 
the  Belgian  forces  under  Leopold  I.  after  a  sharp  fight  near 
Louvain.  He  would  have  entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  but  his 
victorious  advance  was  stayed  by  the  intervention  of  the  French. 
In  X840,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  William  II.  The  peace  of  1839  had  settled  all  differences 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  new  king  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  task  of  the  reorganization  of  the  finances, 
and  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  popular  demand  for  a  revision 
ot  the  fundamental  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  electoral 
franchise  on  a  wider  basis.  He  acted  with  good  sense  and 
moderation,  and,  although  by  no  means  a  believer  in  democratic 
ide^is.  he  saw  the  necessity  of  satisfying  public  opinion  and 


frankly  gave  his  support  to  larger  measures  of  refono.  He 
fundamental  law  was  altered  in  1848  and  the  Dutch  mooanit;, 
from  being  autocratic,  became  henceforth  constitntiooaL  The 
king's  attitude  secured  for  him  the  good  will  and  affcctioB  of  a 
people,  loyal  by  tradition  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  tk 
revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848  found  no  echo  in  Hoflsfid 
William  died  suddenly  on  the  X7th  of  March  1849. 

See  J.  J.  Abbink,  Leven  van,  Koning  WiUem  II.  CAicsten&Mi.' 
1840);  J.  Bosscha,  Bet  Leven  van  WiUem  den  TVwcde,  Kemimiia 
Nederianden,  1703-184Q  (Amsterdam,  1852);  P.  Blok,  GesAiiiais 
der  Nederlandsche  Voll  (Leiden.  1908).  (G.  E) 

WILUAM  in.  (x8x7-x89o),  kmg  of  the  Ncthexlands,  son  of 
\iniliam  II.,  was  bom  at  Brusseb  on  the  X9th  of  Febnxary  1S17. 
He  married  in  1839  Sophia,  daughter  of  WiUiam  L,  king  d 
WQrttemberg.  Sophia  was  an  accomplished  woman  of  bi^ 
intelligence,  but  unfortunately  the  relations  between  the  npl 
pair  were  far  from  cordial  and  finally  ended  in  complete  disagRe- 
ment,  and  the  breach  between  them  continued  until  the  dtatk 
of  the  queen  in  X877.  The  private  life  of  tl^  king  in  fact  pve 
rise  to  much  scandal;  nevertheless  he  was  an  excdlcnt  caet- 
stitutional  moi^arch,  and,  though  he  never  soui^t  to  vii 
popular  favour,  succeeded  in  winning  and  retaining  in  a  remuk- 
able  degree  his  people's  affectionate  loyalty.  He  had  no  qnc- 
pathy  with  political  liberalism,  but  throughout  his  long  re^ 
of  forty-two  years,  with  a  constant  interchange  of  mimstrics 
and  many  minlsteiial  crises,  he  never  had  a  serioxis  conflict  viik 
the  states-general,  and  his  ministers  could  always  count  upca 
his  fair-mindedness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  help  them  to  fuztber 
the  national  welfare.  He  was  economical,  and  gave  up  a  thtid 
of  his  civil  list  in  order  to  help  forward  the  task  of  e^aUahiag 
an  equilibrium  in  the  annual  budget,  and  he  was  always  retdy 
from  his  large  private  fortune  to  help  forward  all  schemes  for  the 
social  or  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  It  was  largely 
due  to  his  pmdent  diplomacy  that  Holland  passed  padfioEj 
through  the  difficult  period  of  the  Luxemburg  scCticacBt  ia 
x866  and  the  Franco-German  War  of  187a 

\^^am  III.  had  two  sons  by  bis  marriage  wfth  Sopha  <^ 
Wflrttembexg,  Vniliam  (X841-X879),  and  Alexander  (X843-1S84I 
Both  of  them  died  umnarried.  The  decease  of  Prince  Alexaader 
left  the  house  of  Orange  without  a  direct  heir  male,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  disputed  succession  had  fortunatdy  been  averted 
by  the  marriage  of  the  king  in  1879  with  the  prix»ns  Eaaa 
of  Waldeck-Pyrraont.  From  this  union  a  daughter,  WilhrinriM, 
was  bom  in  x88o.  On  her  father's  death  at  the  Loo,  oo  tbe 
33rd  of  November  X890,  she  succeeded  as  queen  of  the  Nether- 
Umds  under  the  regency  of  her  mother. 

William  was  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg  by  a  petsooal  txtk. 
and  his  death  severed  the  dynastic  relation  between  the  kiogdoa 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  grand  duchy.  The  sovctcigBty  of 
the  Luxemburg  duchy  passed  to  the  next  heir  male  of  the  hooe 
of  Nassau,  Adolphus,  ex-duke  of  Nassau. 

See  J.  A.  Bruijne,  Geschiedenis  van  NedeHand  in  ommn  Hid,  (5  vok, 
Schiedam.  1889-1906):  P.  Blok,  Cesckiedenis  der  Nedaiaidst^ 
Voik  (Leiden,  X908),  vol.  vxiL;  and  G.  L»'Keppers,  De  rtgeeristvM 
Koning  WiUem  III,  (Groningen,  1887).  (C.  £.} 

WILLIAM  (x 227-1 356),  king  of  the  Romans  and  oomt  d 
Holland,  was  the  son  of  Count  Floris  IV.  and  his  wife  Matikii, 
daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant.  He  was  about  six  years 
of  age  when  his  father  was  killed  in  a  tournament,  and  the  fact 
that  his  long  minority  was  peaceful  and  uneventful  speaks  tcS 
for  the  good  govemment  of  his  two  paternal  uncles,wbD«ne 
his  guardians.  William  was,  however,  suddenly  in  tm  }^ 
become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  great  Gudidi-Chibefliae 
struggle,  which  at  that  time  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  Tumgt. 
The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor  Frederic  IL 
had  now  reached  an  acute  stage.  Pope  Iimoccnt  W.,  who  h»i 
failed  in  repeated  efforts  to  Induce  various  princes  to  accept  t^e 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans  In  plan  of  the  excommunicated 
Frederick,  found  the  youthful  William  of  Hdland  ready  to 
accept  the  proffered  crown.  After  a  long  siege  William  succeeded 
in  taking  the  imperial  dty  of  Aix-la-Chapdle,  where  he  was 
crowned  on  All  Saints*  Day  X348.  As  the  recognized  hesd  cf 
the  Gudph  party  he  spared  no  ^orts  to  win  for  himself  frkodi 
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In  Germany,  but  he  never  really  succeeded  in  forming  a  party 

or  gaining  for  himself  a  footing  in  the  Empire  during  the  lifetime 

of  Frederick,    ^^th  the  extinction  oL  the  Hohenstauf en  house 

in  12  S4  his  chances  were  much  improved,  but  shortly  afterwards 

his  death  occurred  on  the  28th  of  January  1256  through  his 

hoise  breaking  through  the  ice  during  an  obscure  campaign 

among  the  Frisian  marshes.    William  was  more  successful  in 

his  struggles  with  Margaret,  countess  of  Flanders  and  Hainaut, 

known  as  "  Black  Meg."    She  wished  her  succes^on  to  pass  to 

the  sons  of  her  second  marriage  with  William  of  Dampierre  in 

preference  to  those  of  his  first  marriage  with  Bouchard  of 

Avennes.    But  John  of  Avennes,  her  eldest  4on,  had  married 

William's  sister  Aleidis.    William  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 

his  brother-in-law's  rights  and  Margaret  was  ded^vely  beaten 

at  West  Ki^pel  in  1253,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 

John  of  Avennes  as  her  successor  to  the  county  of  Hainaut. 

See  A.  Ulrich,  GeschichU  des  rdmischen  Kdnigs,  WUhdm  von 
Hcttand  (Hanover,  1882). 

WILUAK  I.  (d.  X166),  king  of  Sidly,  Son  of  King  Roger  11. 
by  Elvira  of  Castile,  succeeded  in  11 54.  His  title  '  the  Bad  " 
seems  little  merited  and  expresses  the  bias  of  the  historian 
Falcandus  and  the  baronial  class  against  the  king  and  the  official 
class  by  whom  he  was  guided.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
William  was  far  inferior  in  character  and  energy  to  his  father, 
and  was  attached  to  the  semi-Moslem  life  of  his  gorgeous  palaces 
of  Palermo.  Tlie  real  power  in  the  kingdom  was  at  first  exercised 
by  Maio  of  Ban,  a  man  of  low  birth,  whose  title  amtniraius 
ammiratcrum  was  the  highest  in  the  realm.  Maio  continued 
Roger's  policy  of  excluding  the  nobles  from  the  administration, 
and  sou^t  also  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  towns.  The  barons, 
always  chafing  against  the*royal  power,  were  encouraged  to  revolt 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  whose  recognition  William  had  not  yet 
sought,  by  the  Basileus  Manuel  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
At  the  end  of  11 55  Greek  troops  recovered  Ban  and  began  to 
besiege  Brindis.  WiHiam,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  military 
energy;  landing  in  Italy  he  destroyed  the  Greek  fleet  and  army 
at  Brindisi  (28th  May  11 56)  and  recovered  Bari.  Adrian  came 
to  terms  at  Benevento  (xSth  June  1x56),  abandoned  the  rebels 
and  confirmed  William  as  king,  and  in  1 158  peace  was  made  with 
the  Greeks.  These  diplomatic  successes  were  probably  due  to 
Maio;  on  the  other  hand,  the  African  dominions  were  lost  to 
the  Almohads  (x  156-x  160),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  advised  their 
abandonment  in  face  of  the  dangers  threatening  the  kingdom 
down  from  the  north.  Tlie  policy  of  the  minister  led  to  a  general 
conspiracy,  and  in  November  xx6o  he  was  murdered  in  Palermo 
by  Matthew  Bonello,  leader  of  the  Sicilian  nobles.  For  a  while 
the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  purposed 
murdering  or  depo»ng  him,  but  the  people  and  the  army  rallied 
round  him;  he  recovered  power,  crushed  the  Sicilian  rebels, 
had  Bondk)  blinded,  and  in  a  short  campaign  reduced  the  rest 
of  the  Regno.  Thus  freed  from  feudal^volts,  William  confided 
the  government  to  men  trained  in  Maio's  school,  such  as  the 
grand  notary,  Matthew  d'AgeUo.  His  latter  years  were  peaceful; 
he  was  now  the  champion  of  the  true  pope  against  the  emperor, 
and  Alexander  UI.  was  installed  in  the  Lateran  in  November 
XX65  by  a  guard  of  NorAians.  William  died  on  the  7th  of  May 
xx66.  (E.  Cu.) 

WILLIAM  II.  (d.  1x89),  king  of  Sicily,  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  William  I.  when  he  was 
placed  uxuler  the  regency  of  his  mother.  Marguerite  of  Navarre. 
Until  the  king  came  of  age  in  xxyx  the  government  was  controlled 
first  by  the  chancellor  Stephen  of  Perche,  cousin  of  Marguerite 
(i  166-1 168) ,  and  then  by  Walter  Ophamil,  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  Matthew  d'AjeUo,  the  vice-chancellor.  William's  character 
is  very  indistinct.  Lacking  in  military  enterprise,  secluded  and 
pleasure-loving,  he  seldom  emerged  from  his  pakice  life  at  Palermo. 
Yet  his  reign  is  marked  by  an  ambitious  foreign  policy  and  a 
vigorous  diplomacy.  Champion  of  the  papacy  and  in  secret 
league  with  the  Lombard  cities  he  was  able  to  defy  the  common 
enemy,  Frederick  II.  In  x  174  and  X175  he  made  treaties  with 
Genoa  and  Venice  and  his  marriage  in  February  11 77  with 
Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  11.  of  England,  marks  his  high  position 


in  European  politics.  To  secure  peace  with  the  emperor  he 
sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Constance,  daughter  of 
Roger  II.,  with  Frederick's  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  causing  a  general  oath  to  be  taken  to  her  as  his 
successor  in  case  of  his  death  without  heirs.  This  step,  fatal  to 
the  Norman  kingdom,  was  possibly  taken  that  Williain  might 
devote  himself  to  foreign  conquests.' 

Unable  to  revive  the  African  dominion,  Williain  directed  his 
attack  on  Egypt,  from  which  Saladin  threatened  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  July  XX74,  50,000  men  were  landed 
before  Alexandria,  but  Saladin's  ieirrival  forced  the  SicUians  to 
re-embark  in  disorder.  A  better  pi^pect  opened  in  the  confusion 
in  Byzantine  affairs  which  followed  the  death  of  Manuel  Com- 
ncnus  (1x80),  and  Williain  took  up  the  dd  design  and  feud 
against  Constantinople.  Durazzo  was  captured  (ixth  June  XX85) 
and  in  August  Thessalonica  surrendered  to  the  joint  attack  of 
the  Sicilian  fleet  and  army.  The  troops  then  marched  upon  the 
capital,  but  the  troop  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  overthrew 
the  invaders  oh  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  (7th  Sept.  XX85). 
Thessalonica  was  at  once  abandoned  and  in  1x89  William  made 
peace  with  Isaac,  abandoning  all  the  conquests.  He  was  now 
planning  to  induce  the  crusading  armies  of  the  West  to  pass 
through  his  territories,  and  seemed  about  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  third  Crusade.  His  admiral  Margarito,  a  luival  genius 
equal  to  George  of  Antioch,  with  600  vessels  kept  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  open  for  the  Franks,  and  forc^  the  all-victorious 
Saladin  to  retire  from  before  TripoU  in  the  spring  of  1x88.  In 
November  1x89  William  died,  leavmg  no  children.  His  title 
of  "  the  Good  "  is  due  perhaps  less  to  his  character  than  to  the 
cessation  of  internal  troubles  in  his  reign.  The  "  Voyage  "  of 
Ibn-Giobair,  a  traveller  in  Sicily  in  XX83-1X85,  shows  William 
surrounded  by  Moslem  women  aiid  eunuchs,  speiJdng  and  reading 
Arabic  and  living  like  "  a  Moslem  king."  (E.  Cu.) 

WILLIAM  I.  [FsiEDUCH  Kakl]  (X78X-X864),  king  of  WUrt- 
tembcrg.  son  of  Frederick,  afterwards  King  Frederick  I.  of 
Wiirttemberg,  was  bom  at  LUben  m  Silesia  on  the  27th  of 
September  178X.  In  his  early  days  he  was  debarred  from  public 
life  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  whose  time-serving 
deference  to  Napoleon  was  distasteful  to  him.  In  x8x4-x8xs  he 
suddenly  rose  into  prominence  through  the  Wars  bf  Liberation 
against  France,  in  which  he  commanded  an  army  corps  with  no 
little  credit  to  himself.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  WUrttem- 
berg  in  x8x6  he  realized  the  expectations  formed  of  him  as  it 
liberal-minded  ruler  by  promulgating  a  constitution  (18x9), 
under  which  serfdom  and  obsolete  dass  privileges  were  swept 
away,  and  by  issuing  ordinances  which  greatly  assisted  the 
financial  and  industrial  development  and  the  educational  progress 
of  his  country.  In  X848  he  sought  to  disarm  the  revolutionary 
movement  by  a  series  of  further  liberal  reforms  which  removed 
the  restrictions  more  recently  imposed  at  Mettemich's  instance 
by  the  Germanic  diet.  But  his  relations  with  the  legislature, 
which  had  from  time  to  .time  become  strained  owing  to  the 
bureaucratic  spirit  which  he  kept  alive  in  the  administration, 
were  definitely  broken  off  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged  conflict 
on  questions  of  Germanic  policy.  He  cut  the  knot  by  repudiating 
the  enactments  of  X848-X849  and  by  summoning  a  packed 
parliament  (x85r),  which  .re-enforced  the  code  of  X819. 

The  same  difliculties  which  beset  William  as  a  constitutional 
reformer  impeded  him  as  a  champion  of  Gennanic  union.  Intent 
above  all  on  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Middle  Germanic  states 
against  encroachments  by  Austria  and  Prussia  he  lapsed  into 
a  policy  of  mere  obstruction.  The  protests  which  he  made  in 
X820-X823  against  Metternich's  policy  of  making  the  mhior 
German  states  subservient  to  Austria  met  with  less  success  than 
they  perhaps  deserved.  In  X849-X850  he  made  a  firm  stand 
agatiist  the  proposals  f<$r  a  Germanic  union  propounded  in  the 
National  Parliainent  at  Frankfort,  for  fear  lest  the  exaltation 
of  Prussia  should  eclipse  the  lesser  principalities.  Though  forced 
to  accede  to  the  proffering  of  the  imperial  crown  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  joined  heartily  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  schemes  for 
undoing  the  work  of  the  National  Parliament,  and  by  means  of 
*  Chalandon,  La  Domination  normande,  iL  389. 
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the  ctmfi  d'itat  docribed  above  forced  his  counti^  Into  ft  policy 
of  lUiuce  with  Amtiu  ■gainat  PlussiL  NevcrtbdeH  hu 
devotion  to  the  ause  of  Gemiuuc  uuion  b  proved  by  the  eiga- 
nog  witb  which  he  helped  the  fonnition  of  the  ZoUvndn  (1S18- 
iSjo),  liod  in  qHle  of  hi>  conBict*  with  hiicbambenbeubieved 
unusual  popubrity  iinang  hit  lubjecti.  He  died  on  the  ijlh  of 
June  iS&t,  Md  was  luccecdtd  by  hi*  UD  Cbulci. 

See  Nick.  WWHlm  L.  KSnti  •«•  WirUrmiiri,  ami  Him  Rtiunint 
(Stutlsan.  186^)^  P.  Slllin,  "  KSnll  WUhelm  I.  nm  VHMtrn.btl." 
Zeiliibip  JSr  aiitimiiiit  GtutklOt,  iMj,  pp.  3U-36;,  4I7-4M- 

WILLIAM   IV„  laodgiavc  of  Hum   (iS3>-iS«>).   waa  tbe 

He  took  I  leading  put  in  ufcsuiiidtDK  t  be  rcsolta  of  the  Ref  orma- 
tiOD  and  was  indefsiigable  in  Iiii  eDdeavoun  to  unite  the  diSerent 
tectioni  of  Piolceiaoliira  (or  the  take  of  effective  nslitince 
against  the  Catholic  naftion.  Hia  couiueli  were  mured  by 
hi)  reluctance  <o  appeal  to  arms  at  thecriticaJ  raoinenU  of  action, 
and  by  the  ilenderness  of  hii  own  resoureea,  but  they  denrve 
attention  for  their  broad  common  srnu  and  q>irit  of  tolerance. 
Asui  ftdminitlrator  oi  bis  principality  bediiplaycd  rare  energy, 


.  only  patronized  a 


on  a  scientific  basis.  By 
is  land  against  luch  tcsta- 
'  "         n  portion  ol  bii 


10  irilh  icboUn  nhlcb  be  bad 


discoveries  in  this  branch  of  stwJy. 
[ivances  which  made  Tyeho  Brabes 
K  of  his  contenuufaries  were  adapted 
im  that  liiTW  the  obfetvatiom  made 
I  ai  accurate  as  Tycbo's;  but  the  re- 
gieat  in  conseouence  of  the  adopted 
icipal  fruit  of  the  obeervations  was  a 
■Un.  the  (U«  of  which  were  deler- 

auned~by  the  methodi  usually  employ^  ■"  'l^  ■**■*  r*iii.i™.  rrtn, 

nectine  a  fundamental  star  by  mean 

thus  hnding  its  loneitude  and  ]atilii< 


■oiar  parailaa  of  3' 
Diined^  tbe  methodi 


WIUJAM  (isu-1584),  niraamed  the  Silent,  prince  ol 
Orange  and  count  of  Nasiau,  was  bom  at  the  caitle  of  Dillcnburg 
in  Nassau,  on  the  isth  of  Aniil  15]].  His  grandlatber,  John, 
count  of  Nassau,  had  telt  his  Netbeilaad  poisesdons  10  bu 
elder  son  Heniy,  his  (Jennan  to  his  younger  son  William,  This 
William  of  Nassau  [d.  ijjg)  had  by  hi)  wife,  Juliana  of  Stolbcig, 
a  iamily  of  five  tons,  oF  whom  the  subject  of  Ibis  notice  was  the 
eldest,  and  seven  daughters.  Henry  became  the  trualed  (rieod 
and  counsellor  oiCharlei  v.,  and  married  (1515)  Claude,  sister 
of  Pbilibert,  prince  of  Orange.  Pbiliben,  having  no  isaue, 
made  Mai,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Claude,  hi]  heir.  Kta(.  at 
enly-ui,  was  kiUed  at  the  siege  of  Si  Di ' 


title*  and  grea 


y  will  (c 


iiparec 


[o  Cbarld.  who  secured 
nd  of  Anne  of  Egmont, 
heiress  of  tbe  count  of  Buren.  Anne  died  in  1558,  leaving  issue 
a  son  Philip  William,  prince  of  Orange  and  count  of  Buren, 
and  a  daughter.  II  was  on  tbe  thaulder  of  Ibe  young  prince  of 
Orange  that  Charles  V.  leant  when,  in  ISSS.  ■"  '^'  prMonie 
af  ■  great  asiembly  at  Bruiscl),  be  abdiciled,  in  favour  of  his 


ion  Philip,  Uu  sovereicntr  of  (he  NethetUndi.  WillisB  ni 
alto  selected  to  carry  the  intignia  of  the  empire  to  Fctdiujid. 
king  of  the  Romant,  when  Cbatia  reaigncd  the  impenil  son. 
He  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty^ne,  been  placed  by  the  eopercr. 


PhiUp  ii 
dipiom 


1556.  1 


and  be  continued  It 


muchm 


plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  tbe  trei 
(i  559)'  tnd  was  largely  re^nniible  for  bringing  about  a  letlk- 
ment  so  favourable  to  Spaiuih  interest*.  After  the  CDadiHi 
oE  the  peace,  the  prince  spent  some  time  at  tbe  French  mirt. 
in  the  capacity  of  a  state  hoatage  for  tbe  canying  oat  ^  ilie 
treaty.  It  was  during  bis  sojourn  in  France  that  ^'iUuni  bj 
bis  discTcetnevi  acquired  ilie  loubtiquet  of  U  Tatiinnir  libe 
Silent),  which  ha*  ever  unce  clung  to  bis  name.  The  appdUiioi 
is  in  no  way  eipressive  of  the  character  of  the  niu,  who  va 
fond  of  (onvenation,  most  eloquent  in  ipeech,  and  a  muirtcf 
penuatioD.  His  two  great  advenatits  of  ibt  decsde,  ihid 
followed  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambrfaia,  were  in  ijsfl  chwiy 
attodaled  with  him;  Granvelle  aa  a  plenipotentiary,  Alvt 
as  a  fellow  hoatage. 

Up  to  thi*  time  the  life  of  Orange  had  been  marked  by  liiiit 
display  and  extravagance.  At  a  [rattd  sdiitatr  in  one  of  tbe  uwi 
splendid  of  court),  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  retinue  ol  pj 
young  noUemen  and  dependents,  kept  open  home  in  his  nu^ 
ficent  Nassau  palace  at  Brussels,  and  indulged  in  every  kind  of 
pleasure  and  diasipation.  The  revenue  of  his  vast  eilatn  v» 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  being  crippled  by  debC  Bui  L'ta 
his  return  from  France,  a  cbange  begui  to  csme  over  Oruic. 
Philip  made  him  councillor  ol  slate,  knight  ol  the  Golden  FIbo. 
and  sladtbolder  oi  HoUand,  Zceland  and  Utrecht:  hut  that 
was  a  latent  Bntagonism  between  the  naturei  of  the  two  m 
wbich  speedily  developed  into  relations  of  coolnat  and  ihn  tf 
distrust.  The  blislinett  with  which  the  alem  laws  ifiiid 
heretics  were  carried  oul,  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops,  ill 
tilling  up  of  ministerial  oSlrxs  by  Spaniards  and  other  liirripim 
had,  even  before  tbe  departure  of  Philip  for  Spain  (August  1S:(1, 
stirred  the  most  inBuential  Netherland  noblemen — forecKikl 
among  them  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  and  tbe  counts  of  Egmet 
and  Hoom—to  a  policy  of  conttitutional  c^tpuitkin.  Hlih  Ebe 
advent  o[  Margaiel  of  Parma  the  titualim  became  more  icriooi. 
AD  state  business  was  carried  out  by  tbe  Coni^la;  all  fwrr 
virtually  placed  in  the  hands  oi  Cardinal  Granvelle;  the  rdi'ii 

of  bisboprici  increased  from  three  to  fourteen  (sec  Nfttii- 
LANDS).  At  a  protett.  Orange,  Egmont  and  Hooin  wilkhi' 
from  the  coundl  of  stale,  and  wrote  to  the  king  setting  f«n* 

Catholic,  but  bi)  marriage  in  August  15S1  with  Anne,  daa[Ua 
and  heiress  of  the  elector  Maurice  ol  Saxony,  with  Lulhcna 
rites,  at  Dresden,  »»1  tignificant  of  what  was  to  tooit  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  that  gradual  change  in  his  retains 


le  Calviniim  ■ 


Not 


o  lead  V 


dence  can  taU,  howe  . 
.  The  charge*  of  insincerity  brought  agiiast  him  by  !■ 
lies  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  an  age  of  tHgolry  and  iiuli- 
the  sUttsmaalike  breadth  and  tolerance  d  nDiiin'l 
raent  of  religious  quetliont.  and  hb  avetsian  to  pmBulJe* 


Id  the 


vat  In  advance  of  that  of  hi*  time. 

In  the  spring  of  isO«  the  conititutlonal  n  . 
great  noble*  to  the  policy  of  the  king  appeared  to 
Granvelle  was  withdrawn,  the  CMwfta  abolished,  ind  Orarp. 
Egmonl  and  Hoom  took  their  teals  once  more  on  the  Coinrl 
They  speedily  found,  however,  that  things  did  not  wnX 
Cnnvelle  bad  gone,  but  the  royal  policy  « 
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August  1S64  PhiUp  issued  on  order  for  carrying  out  the  decrses 
of  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  and  for  tbe  strict  execution  of  the 
placards  sgainst  heretics.  Protests,  letters,  personal  missions 
were  in  vain,  the  king's  will  was  not  to  be  moved  from  its  purpose. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  spread  first  to  the  lesser  nobles,  then  to 
the  people.  In  the  memorable  year  1566  came  "  the  Com- 
promise," "  the  Request  ,*'  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Culemburg 
with  its  cries  of  "  VhctU  Us  Cueux  "  followed  by  the  wild 
iconoclastic  riots  and  outrages  by  bodies  of  fanatical  Protestant 
sectaries  at  Antwerp  and  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  last 
outbreak  was  disastrous.  Philip  was  filled  with  anger  and  vowed 
vengeance.  The  national  leaders  drew  back,  afraid  to  identify 
themselves  with  revolutionary  movements,  or  the  cause  of 
extreme  Protestantism.  Egmont  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  took 
active  steps  to  suppress  disorder,  and  Orange  himself  at  the 
request  of  the  regent  betook  himself  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
dti2ens  In  arms  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  civil  strife. 
At  the  risk  of  his  life  the  prince  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
accord,  and  as  he  proclaimed  its  terms  to  a  suUcn  and  half-hostile 
crowd  he  uttered  for  the  last  time  the  words,  "  Long  live  the 
King!"  It  was  his  final  act  of  loyal  service  to  a  sovereign, 
who  from  secret  emissaries  that  he  kept  at  Madrid,  he  knew  to 
be  plotting  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends.  In  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  Egmont  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and 
to  induce  him  and  other  prominent  leaders  to  take  steps,  if 
necessary  by  armed  resistance,  to  avert  their  doom.  Finding 
all  his  efforts  fruitless  William,  after  resigning  all  his  posts,  left 
the  country  (aand  of  April  1567),  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
htt  family  at  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Nassaus  at  Dillenburg. 

At  that  very  time  Alva  was  quitting  Madrid  for  his  terrible 
mission  of  vengeance  in  the  Netherlands  (see  Alva).  The 
story  oi  the  Council  of  Blood  and  of  the  executions  of  Egmont 
and  Hoom  is  told  elsewhere.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  tyrant's  arm,  but  by  an  act  of  imprudence  he  had 
left  his  ekiest  son,  Phih'p  William,  count  of  Buren,  studying  at 
the  univeiaity  of  Louvain.  He  was  seized  (February  1568)  and 
carried  off  to  Spain,  to  be  brought  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  political 
and  religious  principles  of  his  father.  He  himself  was  outlawed, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  In  March  he  published  a  lengthy 
defence  of  his  conduct,  entitled  "  Justification  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  his  Calumniators,"  and  meanwhile  strained 
every  nerve  to  enlist  an  armed  force  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands.  To  raise  money  his  brother,  John  of  Nassau, 
pledged  his  estates,  William  himself  sold  his  plate  and  jewels. 
An  attack  was  made  in  three  directions,  but  with  disastrous 
results.  The  force  under  L.ouis  of  Nassau  indeed  gained  a  victory 
at  Heiligerlee  in  Friesland  (May  23rd),  but  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Alva  in  person  (July  21st)  at  Jemmingen. 
All  seemed  lost,  but  William's  indomitable  spirit  did  not  despair. 
"  With  Ck>d's  help,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Louis,  "  I  am 
determined  to  go  on."  In  September  he  himself  crossed  the 
Meuse  at  the  head  of  18,000  infantry  and  7000  cavalry.  But 
Alva,  while  clinging  to  his  steps,  refused  to  fight,  and  William, 
through  lack  of  funds,  was  compelled  to  disband  his  mercenaries, 
and  withdraw  over  the  French  frontier  (November  X7th). 

Then  followed  the  most  miserable  period  of  Orange's  life. 
In  fear  of  assassination,  in  fear  of  creditors,  he  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  his  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  who  left  him.  She  was 
finally,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  placed  in  close  confinement 
by  her  own  family,  and  remained  incarcerated  until  her  death 
six  years  later.  During  the  years  1 569-1572  the  brothers  William 
and  Louis,  the  one  in  Gemxany,  the  other  in  France,  were, 
however,  actively  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  barbarities  of  Alva  had  caused 
Spankh  rule  to  be  universally  hated,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Nassaus  were  busy  in  the  provinces  rousing  the  ^irit  of  resistance 
and  trying  to  raise  funds.  In  1569  eighteen  vessels  provided 
with  letters  of  marque  from  the  prince  of  Orange  were  preying 
apoD  Spanish  commerce  in  the  narrow  seas.  Stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  plunder  their  number  rapidly  grew,  until  the  wild  and 
fienoe  conairs — named  '*  Beggars  of  the  sea  "  iCueux  dt  mer)-' 


became  a  terror  to  their  enemies.  The  refusal  of  (^ueen  Elisabeth 
in  1572  to  allow  the  Beggars  to  refit  in  En^ish  harbours  led  to 
the  first  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  On  the  ist  of  April  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Lumbrcs  and  Tresling,  being  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Maas,  seized  the  town  of  Brill  by  surprise. 
Encouraged  by  their  success  they  likewise  took  by  assault  the 
important  sea-port  of  Flushing.  Like  wildfire  the  revolt  spread 
through  Holland,  Zecland,  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  and  the 
principal  towns,  one  after  the  other,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  their  lawful  stadtholder. 
Louis  of  Nassau  immediately  afterwards  dashed  with  a  small 
force  from  France  into  Hainault,  and  captured  Valenciennes 
and  Mons.  In  Mons,  however,  Louis  was  blockaded  by  a 
superior  Spanish  force,  and  eventually  forced  to  surrender. 
William  crossed  the  Rhine  with  20,000  men  to  relieve  him,  but 
he  was  out-generalled  by  Alva,  nearly  lost  his  life  during  a  night 
attack  on  his  camp  at  Harmignies  (September  ixth),  and  retired 
into  Holland.  Delft  became  henceforth  his  home,  and  he  cast 
in  his  lot  for  good  and  all  with  the  brave  Hollanders  and  Zec> 
landers  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  *^  being  resolved,"  as  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "  to  maintain  the  affair  there  as  long 
as  possible  and  decided  to  find  there  my  grave."  It  was  his 
spirit  that  animated  the  dc^)crate  resistance  that  was  offered 
to  the  Spanish  arms  at  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  and  it  was  through 
his  personal  and  unremitting  exertions  that,  despite  an  attack 
of  fever  which  kept  him  to  his  bed,  the  relief  of  Leiden,  on  the 
3rd  of  October  1574,  was  effected  just  as  the  town  had  been 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  order  to  identify  himself  mote  closely  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting.  Orange  had,  on  Octc^r  23rd,  1573,  made 
a  public  profession  of  the  Calvinist  religion.  But  he  was  never 
a  bigot  in  religious  matters.  The  three  conditions  which  he 
laid  down  as  the  irreducible  minimum  on  which  negotiations 
could  be  based,  and  from  which  he  never  departed,  were:  (i) 
freedom  of  worship  and  liberty.to  preach  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  word  of  God;  (2)  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  ancient  charters,  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  Und;  (3)  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  from  all  posts 
and  employments,  civil  and  military.  On  these  points  be  was 
inflexible,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  moderate  man.  He  hated 
religious  tyranny  whether  it  were  exercised  by  Papist  or  Calvinist, 
and  his  political  aims  were  not  self-seeking.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  the  liberties  of  the  NetherUnds  from  being  trampled 
underfoot  by  a  foreign  despotism,  and  he  did  not  counsel  the 
provinces  to  abjure  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  until  he  found  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  intractable.  But  when  the  abjuration 
became  a  necessity  he  sought  to  find  in  Elizabeth  of  England 
or  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a.  sovereign  possessing  sufficient  resources 
to  protect  the  land  from  the  Spaniard. 

William  (24th  of  June  1575)  took  as  his  third  wife,  Charlotte 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  party,  for  Charlotte  was  a 
renegade  nun,  having  been  abbess  of  Jouarre,  and  Anne  of 
Saxony  was  stQl  alive.  In  April  1 576,  an  act  of  Union  between 
Holland  and  Zeekmd  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at  Delft, 
by  which  supreme  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  prince, 
as  ad  inUrim  ruler.  In  this  year  (1576)  the  outrages  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  southern  Netherlands,  who  had  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  horrors  of 
the  "Spanish  Fury"  at  Antwerp  (November  4th)  led  to  a 
definite  treaty  being  concluded,  known  as  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  by  which  under  the  leadership  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  bound  themselves  U^ther  to  drive 
the  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  This  was  supplemented  by 
the  Union  of  Brussels  (January  1577)  by  which  the  Southerners 
pledged  themselves  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  but  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  religicm  and  the  king's  authority.  To  these  conditions 
William  willingly  assented;  he  desired  to  force  no  man's  con> 
science,  and  as  yet  he  professed  to  be  acting  as  stadtholder 
under  the  king's  commission.  On  September  23rd  he  entered 
Brussels  in  triumph  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  in 
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their  reastance  to  foreign  oppression.  At  this  moment  he 
touched  the  zenith  of  his  career.  It  was,  however,  but  a  short- 
lived position  of  eminence.  After  the  entry  into  Brussels 
followed  the  period  of  tangled  intrigue  during  which  the  archduke 
Matthias,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  palatine  count  John  Casimir 
and  Don  John  of  Austria  were  aU  striving  to  secure  for  themadves 
a  position  of  supremacy  in  the  land.  William  had  to  steer  a 
difficult  course  amidst  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  never  did  his 
brilliant  talents  as  diplomatist  and  statesman  shine  more 
brightly.  But  after  the  sudden  death  of  Don  John  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent  of  abilities  equal  to  his  own 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma,  appointed 
governor  general  by  Philip.  Famese  skilfully  fomented  the 
jealousy  of  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  south — the  Malcontents — 
against  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was 
henceforth  doomed.  The  Walloon  provinces  bound  themselves 
together  in  a  defensive  league,  known  as  the  league  of  Arras 
(sth  of  Januziry  1579)  and  by  the  exertions  of  John  of  Nassau 
(at  that  time  governor  of  Gelderiand)  Holland,  Z^land,  Utrecht, 
Gelderland  and  Zutphen  replied  by  signing  (29th  of  January) 
the  compact  known  as  the  Union  of  Utredit.  WilUam  still 
struggled  to  keep  the  larger  federation  toother,  but  in  vain. 
The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  Nether- 
lands from  this  time  forward  had  separate  histories. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1581  a  ban  was  promulgated  by  King 
Philip  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  William  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  a  reward 
of  25,000  crowns  in  gold  or  land  with  a  patent  of  nobility  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  the  world  of  this  pest. 
William  repli«l  in  a  lengthy  document,  the  Apology,  in  which  he 
defended  himself  from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and 
on  his  part  charged  the  Spanish  king  with  a  series  of  misdeeds 
and  crimes.  The  Apology  is  valuable  for  the  biographical  details 
which  it  contains.  Wilham  now  felt  that  his  struggle  with 
Philip  was  a  war  d  ouiranut  and  knowing  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Spanish  armies  unaided,  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  powerful  aid  of  France,  by  making 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  Holland  and 
Zeeland  were  averse  to  this  project,  and  to  conciliate  their 
prejudices  Orange,  provisionally,  and  after  some  demur,  accepted 
from  those  provinces  the  offer  of  the  countship  (24th  of  July 
1 581)-.  Two  days  later  the  representatives  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Holland  and  Zeeland  assembled  at  The 
Hague,  solemnly  abjured  the  sovereignty  of  Philip,  and  agreed  to 
accept  the  French  duke  as  their  sovereign  in  his  place.  Anjou 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  tho  prince  in  person  at  Antwerp, 
as  duke  of  Brabant,  on  the  X9th  of  February  1582.  While  at 
Antwerp  an  attempt  was  made  upon  William's  life  (March  x8th) 
by  a  Biscayan  youth,  named  Juan  Jaureguy.  Professing  to  offer 
a  petition  he  fired  a  pistol  at  the  prince's  head,  the  ball  passing 
in  at  the  right  ear  and  out  by  the  left  jaw.  After  hanging  for 
some  time  between  life  and  death,  William  ultimately  recovered 
and  was  able  to  attend  a  thanksgiving  service  on  the  2nd  of  May. 
The  shock  and  anxiety  proved,  however,  fatal  to  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte de  Bourbon.  She  expired  on  the  5th  of  May  after  a  very 
short  illness. 

The  French  sovereign  soon  made  himself  impos»ble  to  his  new 
subjects,  and  the  hopes  that  William  had  based  upon  Anjou  were 
sorely  d^ppointed.  The  duke  was  dissatisfied  with  his  poution, 
aim^  at  being  an  absolute  ruler,  and  tried  to  carry  his  ambitious 
ideas  into  effect  by  the  treacherous  attack  On  Antwerp,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Frendi  Fury."  Its  failure  rendered 
Anjou  at  once  ridiculous  and  detested,  and  his  shameless  mis- 
conduct brought  no  small  share  of  opprobrium  on  William  him- 
self. The  trusty  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  remained,  howevw, 
staunchly  loyal  to  him,  and  Orange  now  fixed  his  residence 
permanently  in  their  midst.  On  the  7th  of  April  1583  he  married 
in  fourth  wedlock  Louise  de  CoUgny,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Huguenot  leader,  and  widow  of  the  Seigneur  de  T^ligny.  With 
her,  "  Father  William,"  as  he  was  affectionately  styled,  settled 
at  the  Prinsenhof  at  Delft,  and  lived  like  a  plain,  homely  Dutch 
buigber,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  as  became  a  man  who  had 


q)ent  his  all  in  his  country's  cause,  and  whose  rtaomoti  vac  ao* 
of  the  most  modest  description. 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  ban  and  the  offer  of  x 
reward  upon  his  life,  religion  and  political  fanatkios  had  beca 
continually  compassing  his  assassination,  and  the  free  access 
which  the  prince  gave  to  his  person  offered  facilities  for  sad  a 
purpose,  despite  the  careful  watch  and  ward  kept  over  bia  \n 
the  burghers  of  Delft  and  his  own  househdid.  He  was  shot  dead 
by  a  Burgundian,  Balthazar  (j^rard,  on  the  9th  of  Jnly  Z3S4. 
as  he  was  leaving  his  dining  hall.  Gerard  was  moved  hy  devoted 
loyalty  to  his  faith  and  king,  and  endured  the  toracats  of  a 
barbarous  death  with  supreme  courage  and  restgnataoa.  WiSias 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charges  in  the  Nesvc 
Kerk  at  Delft  amidst  the  tears  of  a  nK>uming  people. 

William  the  Silent  was  tall  and  well  formed,  of  a  daik  oob>- 
plexion,  with  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He  was  the  foremost  VLiXty 
man  of  his  time,  capable  of  forming  wise  and  far-readung  plan 
and  of  modifying  them  to  suit  the  changing  drcumstaects  is 
which  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  in  execution.  In  moiDeers 
of  difficulty  he  displayed  splendid  resource  and  coarage,  and  be 
had  a  will  of  iron,  which  misfortunes  were  never  able  to  be&d  g 
break.  To  rescue  the  Netherlands  from  the  tyrannical  po«6 
of  Spain,  he  sacrificed  a  great  position,  vast  wealth  and  evestc* 
ally  his  life.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  <A  kno«  ing  befen 
he  died  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  endured  so  mticfa  a^ 
striven  so  hard  had  survived  many  dangers,  and  had  ao^siRd 
strength  to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  overvbdaif 
power  of  King  Philip.  He  was  the  real  founder  oi  the  indq^ead- 
ence  and  greatness  of  the  Dutch  rq>ublic. 

He  left  a  large  number  of  children.  By  Anne  of  Egmoot  be  bad 
a  son  Philip  William,  who  was  kidnapped  from  Louvain  (1^:) 
and  educated  at  Madrid,  and  a  daughter.  By  Anne  of  Sazocy. 
a  son  Maurice  (see  Maurice  of  Nassait,  prince  of  Orange)  a^ 
two  daughters.  By  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  six  dau^tets.  By 
Louise  de  Coligny,  one  son,  Frederick  Henry  (see  Fieoeijcz 
Hensy,  prince  of  Orange). 

See  Genhard.  Comspondance  de  GuHlaume  le  TaeUmrm\  Grees  voa 
Prinsteren  Ankvoes  ou  correspondanu  inUUe  de  fa  tmauom  d*ft«n» 
Nassau;  Commelin,  WUkelm  en  Maurits  Ms  Nassaa,  prauen  ms 
Orangien,  haer  leven  en  bedrijf;  Meunius,  ddielmms  Amriecv: 
Putnam.  William  the  Silent,  Prince a^ Orange,  tke  Moderate  Mom  ef^ 
SixUentk  Century;  Harrison,  WiUtam  tke  Silent;  Vontennui  t-u 
Oyen.  Ha  Vorstenkuis  Orang^Nassau;  Deiabocde.  Cbafietu  A 
Bourbon,  princesse  d'Orange;  Delaborde,  Louise  de  Coiupn,  prmave 
d' Orange;  Blok,  Cesckiedenis  van  ket  Nederlandscke  Velk,  vol.  u.: 
R.  Fniin,  Het  voorspd  van  den  tacktigjarigen  oorlog;  MotWy.iEiiri^ 
the  Dutch  Republic;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  voL  iii.  cc.  n, 
vii.  (G.  E) 

WILLIAM  U.  (1626-1650),, prince  of  Orange,  bom  at  The 
Hague  on  the  27th  of  May  1626,  was  the  son  of  Frederick  HcBiy. 
prince  of  Orange,  and  his' wife  AmaUa  von  Solms,  and  graadsai 
of  William  the  Silent.  By  the  act  of  survivance  passed  n  i^t 
the  offices  and  dignities  hdd  by  Frederick  Henry  were  ms6t 
hereditary  in  his  family.  On  the  lath  of  Hay  1641  ^"tSam 
married,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  Mary,  princess  icfsl 
of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Charies  I.  At  the  tisae  of 
the  wedding  the  bridegroom  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  <dd,  the 
bride  was  five  years  younger.  William  from  his  early  yotb 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  rampaigns,  and  already  is  164J 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  a  brilliant  cavahy  fifbt  sS 
Burgerhout  (September  5).  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Baaj 
William  succeeded  him,  not  only  in  the  famfly  boooan  asd 
possessions,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  ol 
survivance  in  all  his  official  posts,  aa  aUdtbolder  of  HoCasd. 
Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Overysad  and  Groaingea  ud 
captain-general  and  admiral-general  of  the  UnioD.  At  ihe 
moment  of  his  accession  to  power  the  ncgotiatioos  for  a  sepaiau 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  were  almost  concluded,  and  peace  «3t 
actually  signed  at  Mttnster  on.  the  30th  of  Jannaiy  164ft.  ,^7 
this  treaty  Spain  recogrdxed  the  independence  of  the  CaUcd 
Netherlands  and  made  large  concessions  to  the  Dutch,  tmbam. 
who  had  always  been  bitteriy  opposed  to  the  policy  of  ahaDdmity 
the  French  alliance  in  order  to  gain  better  terms  from  Spain,  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  the  ratification,  but  matters  were  toR  U* 
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advanced  for  his  interposition  to  prevail  in  the  face  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  states  of  Holland  to  conclude  a  peace  so  advan- 
tageous to  their  trade  interests.  William,  however,  speedily 
opened  secret  n^otiations  with  France  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  :irmed  assistance  of  that  power  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
ambittoua  projects  of  a  war  of  aggrandisement  against  the  Spanish 
Netberiaads  and  of  a  restoration  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  II., 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  states  of  Holland,  on  the  other 
band,  were  determined  to  thwart  any  attempts  for  a  renewal  of 
war,  and  insisted,  in  defiance  of  the  authoiity  of  the  captain- 
general  supported  by  the  states-general,  in  virtue  of  their  claim 
to  be  a  sovereign  province,  in  disbanding  a  large  part  of  the 
regiments  in  their  pay.  A  prolonged  controversy  arose,  which 
ended  in  the  states-general  in  June  1650  commissioning  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  vidt  the  towns  qf  Holland  and  secure  a 
recognition  of  their  authority.  .  The  mission  was  unsuccnsful. 
Amsterdam  refused  any  hearing,  at  all.  William  resolved 
therefore  to  use  force  and  crtish  resistance.  On  the  3pth  of 
July  six  leading  members  of  the  states  of  Holland  were  seized 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Loevestein.  On  the  same  day 
an  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  Amsterdam  with  troops.  The 
citizens  were,  however,  warned  in  time,  and  the  gates  closed. 
William's  triumph  was  nevertheless  complete.  Cowed  by  the 
bold  seizure  of  their  leaders,  the  states  of  Holland  submitted. 
The  prince  had  now  obtained  that  position  of  supremacy  in  the 
republic  at  which  he  had  been  aiming,  and  could  count  on  the 
support  alike  of  the  states-general  and  of  the  provincial  states 
for  his  policy.  He  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  fresh  negotiations 
with  the  French  government,  and  a  draft  treaty  was  already 
eariy  in  October  drawn  up  in  Paris  and  the  Count  d'Estrades 
was  commissioned  to  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
It  was,  however,  never  to  reach  his  hands.  William  had,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  after  his  victory  was  assured,  gone  to  his  hunting 
seat  at  Diereiu  Here  on  the  a7th  he  became  ill  and  returned 
to  The  Hague.  The  complaint  proved  to  be  small-pox,  and  on 
the  6tli  of  November  he  died.  William  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  a  face  rich  in  great  men,  and  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  left  his  mark  upon  history.  A  week  after  his 
death  bis  Widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  one  day  to  become 
William  m.,  king  of  En^and.  (G.  E.) 

WIIXIAH  THB  BRETON  (c.  xi6o-<;.  1225),  French  chronicler 
and  poet,  was  as  his  name  indicates  bom  in  Brittany.  He  was 
educated  at  Mantes  and  at  the  university  of  Paris,  afterwards 
becoming  chaplain  to  the  French  lung  Philip  Augustus,  who 
employed  him  on  diplomatic  errands,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  natural  son,  Pierre  Chariot.  William  is 
supposed  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Bouvincs.  His 
works  are  the  PkUippide  and  the  Cesta  PkUippi  II.  regis  Fran- 
carum.  The  former,  a  poem  three  versions  of  which  were  written 
by  the  author,  gives  some  very  interesting  details  about  Philip 
Augustus  and  his  time,  including  some  information  about 
military  matters  and  shows  that  William  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar.  In  its  final  form  the  Gesta  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  work 
of  Rigprd  (q.v.),  who  wrote  a  life  of  Philip  Augustus  from  11 79 
to  1206,  and  a  continuation  by  William  himself  from  1207  to 
1220.  In  both  works  William  speaks  in  very  laudatory  terms 
of  the  king;  but  his  writings  are  valuable  because  he  had  personal 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  He  also  wrote 
a  poem  Karhlis,  dedicated  to  Pierre  Chariot,  which  is  lost. 

William's  works  have  been  edited  with  introduction  by  H.  F. 
Delaborde  as  (Euvrts  de  Rigord  et  de  GuiUaume  U  Breton  (Paris, 
i$82~i885).  and  have  been  translated  into  French  by  Guizot  in 
CeUectioH  dts  mhnoires  rdatifs  d  rkistaire  de  France^  tomes  xi.  and 
xii.  (Paris.  1823-1835).  See  Delaborde's  introduction,  and  A. 
Molioier.  Les  Sourus  de  VkiUoire  de  FranUt  tome  iii.  (Paris,  1903). 

WILUAlf  THB  euro  (1x01-1x28)  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  marriage  with  Sibylla  of  Conversano. 
After  his  father's  defeat  and  capture  by  Henry  I.  of  England  at 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  (1x06)  the  young  William  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Henry  magnanimously  placed  his 
nephew  in  the  custody  of  Helias  of  Saint  Saens,  who  had  married 
a  natural  daughter  of  Duke  Robert.    Fearing  for  the  safety 


of  the  boy,  Helias  carried  him,  in  i  x  x  i ,  to  the  court  of  Louis  VI. 

of  France.    That  sovereign  joined  with  the  discontented  Norman 

barons  and  others  of  Henry's  enemies  in  recognizing  William  as 

the  rightful  claimant  to  the  duchy;  Robert,  a  prisoner  whom 

there  was  no  hope  of  releasing,  they  appear  to  have  regarded  as 

dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    WiUiam's  claims  furnished  the  pretext 

for  two  Norman  rebellions.  The  first  which  lasted  from  xxis  to 

x  120  was  abetted  by  Louis,  by  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou  and  by  Baldwin 

VIL  of  Flanders.    In  the  second,  which  broke  out  during  X123, 

Heniy  I.  had  merely  to  encounter  the  forces  of  his  own  Norman 

subjects;  his  diplomatic  skill  had  been  successfully  employed 

to  paralyse  the  ill-will  of  other  enemies.  In  1x22  or  x  123  William 

married  Sibylle,  daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjoii,  and  with  her  received 

the  county  of  Maine;  but  Henry  I.  prevailed  upon  the  Curia 

to  annul  this  union,  as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees. 

In  XX  27,  however,  the  pretender  obtained  from  Louis  the  hand 

of  Johanna  of  Montferrat,  half-sister  of  the  French  queen,  and 

the  vacant  fief  of  Flanders.    His  own  rigorous  ^vemment  or  the 

intrigues  of  Henry  I.  raised  up  against  William  a  host  of  rebels; 

a  rival  claimant  to  Flanders  appeared  in  the  person  of  Thierxy 

or  Dirk  of  Alsace.    In  besieging  Alost,  one  of  the  strongholds 

of  the  rival  party,  William  received  a  wound  which  mortified 

and  proved  fatal  (July  28,  X128).    He  left  no  issue;  although 

Duke  Robert  survived  him  and  only  died  in  XX34,  the  power 

of  Henry  I.  was  thenceforth  undisputed  by  the  Normans. 

See  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hist.  eccUsiastica,  and  Sir  James  Ramsay's 
Foundations  qf  England,  vol.  ii.  (1898). 

WILUAM  OF  KALMESBURT  (c.  xo8a-c.  X143),  English 
historian  of  the  X2th  century,  was  bom  about  the  year  1080, 
in  the  south  country.  He  had  French  as  well  as  English  blood 
in  his  veins,  but  he  appears  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  England, 
and  the  b^t  years  of  it  as  a  monk  at  Malmesbury.  His  tastes 
were  literary,  and  the  earliest  fact  which  he  recordi  of  his  career 
is  that  he  assisted  Abbot  Godfrey  (108X-X105)  in  collecting  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  community.  The  education  which 
he  received  at  Malmesbury  included  a  smattering  of  logic  and 
physics;  but  moral  philosophy  and  history,  especially  the  latter, 
were  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  most  attention.  Later 
he  made  for  himself  a  collection  of  the  histories  of  foreign 
countries,  from  reading  which  he  conceived  an  ambition  to 
produce  a  popular  account  of  Engh'sh  history,  modelled  on  the 
great  work  of  Bede.  In  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  William  produced 
about  X 1 20  the  first  edition  of  his  Cesta  regum^  which  at  once  gave 
him  a  reputation.  It  was  foIk>wed  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
Gesta  pontijicum  (1125).  Subsequently  the  author  turned  aside 
to  write  on  theological  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  the  Cesta 
regum  (1x27)  was  dedicated  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose 
literary  tastes  made  him  an  appreciative  patron.  William  also 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  a  castle  at  Malmesbury.  It  may  have  been  due  to  these 
friends  that  he  was  offered  the  abbacy  of  Malmesbury  in  X140. 
But  he  preferred  to  remain  a  simple  bibliothuarius.  His  one 
public  appearance  was  made  at  the  council  of  Winchester  (xx4i), 
in  which  the  clergy  declared  for  the  empress  Matilda.  About 
this  date  he  undertook  to  write  the  Historia  noveUa,  giving  an 
account  of  events  since  XX25.  This  work  breaks  off  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  X142,  with  an  unfulfilled  promise  that  it  will  be 
continued.  Presumably  William  died  biefore  he  could  redeem 
his  pledge. 

He  is  the  best  English  historian  of  his  time.  The  master  of 
a  good  Latin  style,  he  shows  literary  instincts  which  are,  for  his 
time,  remarkably  sound.  But  his  contempt  for  the  aimalistic 
form  makes  him  at  times  careless  in  his  chronology  and  arbitrary 
in  his  method  of  arranging  his  material;  he  not  infrequently 
flies  off  at  a  tangent  to  relate  stories  which  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative;  his  critical  faculty  is  too 
often  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  His  researches  were  by  no  means 
profound;  hp  gives  us  less  of  the  history  of  his  own  time  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect — far  less,  for  example,  than  Orderic. 
He  is,  however,  an  authority  of  considerable  value  from  xo66 
onwards;  many  telling  anecdotes,  many  shrewd  judgments  on 
persons  and  events,  can  be  gleaned  from  his  pages. 
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Printed  Works. — ^The  Cesta  rgptm  coven,  in  its  final  form,  the 
years  449-1 137.  But  the  later  recensions  add  little,  beyond  fulsome 
dedicauons  to  Earl  Robert,  to  the  edition  of  1 1  ao.  The  sources  used 
are  not  always  easy  to  trace.  But  for  the  pre-Conquest  period 
William  had  at  his  disponl  the  works  of  Bede,  Ado  of  Vienne  and 
William  of  Jumidges;  one  or  more  English  chronicles  similar  to  the 
extant  '*  Worcester  "  and  "  Peterborough  "  texu:  Asser's  life  of 
Alfred,  and  a  metrical  biography  of  iEthelatan;  the  chronicles  of 
S.  Riquier  and  Fontanelle :  a  collection  of  talcs  relating  to  the  rewn 
of  the  emperor  Henry  III.;  and  the  lives  of  various  saints,  ror 
the  life  of  William  I.  he  draws  on  William  of  Poitiers;  for  the  first 
crusade  he  mainly  follows  Fulcher  of  Chartres;  his  knowledge  of 
Anselm's  primacy  comes  mainly  from  Eadmer;  and  at  least  up  to 
1 100,  he  makes  use  of  an  English  cUronicle.  The  fifth  and  last  book, 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry^  I.,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  de- 
sultonness  and  an  obvious  desire  to  make  the  best  case  for  that 
monarch,  whose  treatment  of  Anselm  be  prudently  ascribes  to 
Robert  of  Meulan  (d.  11 18).  Both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Cesta 
pontificum  the  later  recensions  axe  remarkable  for  the  omisuon  of 
ccrtam  passages  which  might  give  offence  to  those  in  high  places. 
The  deleted  sentences  usually  relate  to  eminent  ocrsons;  they  some- 
times repeat  scandal,  sometimes  give  the  author's  own  opinion. 
The  Cesta  pontificum  gives  accounts  of  the  several  English  sees  and 
their  bishops,  from  the  beginning  to  about  1 120;  the  later  recensions 
continue  the  work,  in  part,  to  1140.  Many  saints  of  the  south  and 
midlands  are  also  noticed.  This  work,  like  the  Cesta  reptm^  contains 
five  books;  the  fifth  relates  the  life  and  miracles  of  St  iUdhelm  of 
Malmesbury,  and  is  based  u(>on  the  biography  by  Abbot  Faricius; 
it  b  less  useful  than  books  i.-iv.,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  ecclesiastkal  historian.  The  Historia  novdla  b  annalistic  in  form. 
It  was  projected  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  as  an  apology  for  the 
supporters  c^  the  empress.  The  author  enlbarks  ou  special  pleading 
in  favour  of  Earl  Robert  and  Bishop  Roger  of  Salbbury,  but  shows 
a  certain  liking  for  the  fiersonal  character  of  Stephen,  whose  case 
he  states  with  studious  fairness. 

The  historical  works  of  William  of  Malmesbury  were  edited  by 
Savile  in  hb  Seriptores  post  Bedam  (London,  IS96;;  but  the  text  of 
that  edition  b  full  of  errors.  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  eaitcd  the  Cesta  regnm 
and  Historia  novella  for  the  English  Historical  Society  in  iftdo.  and 
put  the  criticbm  of  the  manuscripts  on  a  sound  basis.  But  the 
standard  edition  of  these  works  b  that  of  W.  Stubbs  in  the  "  Rolb  " 
series  (1  vol..  in  a,  1887-1889);  the  second  part  of  thb  edition 
contains  a  valuable  introduction  on  the  sources  and  value  of  the 
chronicler.-  The  Cesta  Pontificum  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  " 
series  by  N.  G.  S.  A.  Hamilton  (London,  1870)  from  a  manuscriot 
which  he  was  the  first  to  identify  as  the  archetype.  Another  worv, 
De  antiquitate  Clastoniensis  eccUsiat  (a.d.  63-1126),  b  printed  in 
Gale's  Scriptores  XV.  (Oxford,  1691).  Wbartoo  w  the  second 
volume  of  his  An^ia  sacra  (London,  x6oi)  gives  considerable  portions 
of  a  life  of  Wulfstan  which  b  an  ampiined  translation  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  biography.  Finally  Stubbs  in  hb  Uemorials  cf  5(  Dunstan 
("  Rolb  "  series.  London,  1874)  pnnts  a  Vila  S.  Dunstaui  which  was 
written  about  11  a6. 

Unprinted  Extant  Works.-^Amoag  these  are  Miracles  of  the  Virgin ; 
Liber  super  explanationem  lametitationum  Yeremiae  prophetae; 
an  abridgment  of  Amalarius'  De  divinis  officOs;  De  dictu  et  factis 
menwrabuibus  pkHosoPkorwn;  an  epitome  of  the  Historia  of  Haymo 
of  Fleury  and  some  otner  works,  historical  and  lenl  (autograph  in  the 
Bodlebn) ;  Lives  of  the  EnMsh  Saints.  The  MSb.  d  these  works  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  partly  in  the  Bodleian. 

Lost  Works. — A  Vita  Sancti  PatricH  and  Miracula  Sancti  Benigni 
are  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  on  Glastonbury;  a 
metrical  life  of  St  /Elfgyfu  b  quoted  in  the  Cesta  tontifieum; 
Chronica  trUms  tibellis  are  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  Historta 
novella,  and  a  fragment  of  them  is  apparently  preserved  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Lansdowne  MS.  436.  Leland  gives  extracts  from  an  Itine- 
rarium  Johannis  abbatis,  describing  the  journey  of  Abbot  John  to 
Rome  in  x  140  (Leland,  CoUectasua'm.  37a).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

WILUAK  OP  MANOIS  (d.  1300),  French  chronlder,  was  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  About  1285  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  abbey  library  as  custcs  cartarum,  and  he  died 
in  June  or  July  1300.  Having  doubtless  done  some  work  on  the 
Latin  manuscripts  on  which  the  Grandes  Ckronigues  de  France 
are  based,  William  wrote  a  long  CkronicoHj  dealing  with  the 
hbtory  of  the  worid  from  the  creation  until  1300.  For  the 
period  before  X113  thb  work  merely  repeats  that  of  Sigebert 
of  Gemblouz  and  others;  but  after  thb  date  it  contains  some 
new  and  valuable  matter. 

William's  other  writings  ^n.  Cesta  Ludovici  IX.:  Cesta  PhUippi 
III.,  sioe  Audacis;  Chronicon  tMtreviatum  regum  Prancorum;  and  a 
French  translation  of  the  same  work  written  for  the  laity.  Making 
use  of  the  large  store  of  manuscripts  at  St  Denis,  Willbm  was  a  com- 
piler rather  than  an  author,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  latter 
Brt  of  the  Chronicon  his  writings  do  not  add  materially  to  our  know- 
Ise  of  the  time.  Both  his  chronicles,  however,  became  very  popular 
ana  found  several  continuators,  Jean  de  Joinville  being  among  those 


who  made  use  of  the  Chronicon.  Thb  work  from  1113  to  1300^ 
with  continuations  to  1368,  has  been  edited  by  H.  Gtfiaad  for  the 
Sociiti  de  Fhistoire  de  Prance  (Paris.  1843),  and  pnctkaSy  sB 
WiUbm's  writings  are  found  in  tome  xx.  of  Dom  Boumict's  Jbcsedio 
historiens  des  Caules  et  de  la  Franu  (Pkris.  17^871876).  A  Tntck 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  is  in  tome  xiiL  of  (Juiaot  s  Csfledtts  4a 
mimoires  rdatifs  H  I'hisloire  de  Prance  (Paris.  1823-1835). 

See  A.  Potthast,  BiUiotheca  historica  (Berlin.  ita6):  aad  A 
Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Vhistoire  de  Pranu,  tome  SL  {ym,  1903}. 

WILUAM  OP  MEWBURGH  (d.  c.  1x98),  or.  as  lie  is  sonetiDo 
styled,  Guillelmus  Parvus,  English  errirsiastic  and  cfarooickr, 
was  a  canon  of  the  Augustinian  priory  <rf  NcwlMUgli  in  the  Nortk 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  about  1 136,  and  fiiwd  it 
Newburgh  from  hb  boyhood.  Shortly  before  1 196  he  began  his 
Historic  rerum  An^icorum.  Thb  work,  divided  into  five  boob, 
covers  the  period  X066-X 198.  A  great  part  of  it  is  derived  fna 
known  sources,  e^)ecially  from  Henzy  of  Huntiagdoo,  Jcidu 
Fantosme,  the  Itinerarium  regis  Ricardi,  or  its  Frendi  origiaal, 
and  a  lost  account,  by  Anaelm  the  chaplain,  of  the  captivity  of 
Richard  L  The  value  of  Newburgh's  worit  lies  in  his  estimates  of 
men  and  utuations.  Except  for  the  years  xi 54-1 173  and  tk 
reign  of  Richard  he  records  few  facts  which  cannot  be  Umd 
elsewhere;  and  in  matters  of  detail  be  n  prone  to  inacciinqr. 
But  hb  political  insight  and  hb  impartiality  entitle  him  to  a  Is^ 
place  among  the  hbtorians  of  the  xath  century. 

See  the  editions  of  the  Historia  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  (3  vol8..Lofldfla, 
X856)  and  by  R.  Howlett  in  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  e4Slephtm,  in. 
("Ro\]b  "  series.  1 884-1 880,  vols.  i.  and  il.  In  the  hrttcr  editka  a 
continuation,  the  Annales  Pnmesienses  fx  190-1298),  ooapcsed  b)  a 
monk  of  Fumess  Abbey,  Lancashire,  b  also  given.  See  also  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue  ("  Rolls  "  series,  1865).  n.  pc  si2:aad 
H.  £.  Salter  in  the  En^ish  Historical  Review,  voL  xxu.  O^)- 

(H.  n.C  D ) 

WILUAM  OF  POITIERS  (c.  xo2o-«.  X090),  Nonnan  cfaroiiickr, 

was  born  at  Prdauz,  near  Pont  Audemer,  and  belonged  to  ss 

influential  Norman  family.  After  serving  as  a  soldier  be  studied 

at  Poitiers,  and  then  returning  to  Normandy  became  chaplib 

to  Duke  William  (William  the  Conqueror)  and  archdeacofi  cf 

Lisieuz.    He  wrote  an  eulogbtic  life  of  the  duke,  the  earlier  aad 

concluding  parts  of  which  are  lost;  and  Ordericus  Vitahs,  who 

gives  a  short  biography  of  him  in  hb  Historia  eedesiastica,  sajs 

that  he  also  wrote  verses.    Willbm's  Cesta  CuSehmi  II.  duos 

Normannorum,  the  extant  part  of  which  covers  the  period  beti»ves 

X047  and  X068,  b  valuable  for  details  of  the  ConqoctorS  life, 

although  untrustworthy  with  regard  to  afifairs  in  England. 

According  to  Freeman,  "  the  work  b  disfigured  by  ids  coafiaat 

spirit  of  violent  partisanship."    It  was  written  between  1071 

and  1077,  and  was  used  by  (>rdericus  Vitalis. 

The  Cesta  was  first  publbhed  by  A.  Duchesne  in  the  Hislmiee 
Normannorum  scriptores  (Paris,  1619);  and  it  b  also  foawl  is  the 
Scriptores  rerum  testarum  Welldmt  Conqnesioris  of  J.  A.  Cifet 
(London,  X84S).  There  b  a  French  translation  in  tome  xxix.  d 
Guizot's  Collection  des  mimoires  relatifs  d  Phistoire  de  Prouce  (Parik 
1826).  See  G.  Kdrting,  Wiihdms  von  PoiHers  Cesta  Cmtdmi  inas 
(Dresden,  1875) ;  and  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Fhistmre  de  Freaa, 
tome  iii.  (Parb,  1903). 

WILUAK  OF  ST  CALAIS  (Carilst)  (d.  1096),  biihop  of 
Durham  and  chicfl  counsellor  of  William  Rufus,  was  a  Nofsia 
monk  and  prior  of  St  Cahus  in  Maine,  who  received  the  sec  ol 
Durham  from  the  Conqueror  (xo8i).  In  Durham  annals  be  ii 
honourably  remembered  as  the  prelate  who  designed  the  existlag 
cathedra],  and  also  for  hb  reform  of  ecclesiastical  disdpiiae. 
Hb  political  career  b  less  creditable.  Honoured  with  the  ^wctsl 
confidence  of  William  Rufus  he  deserted  hb  patron's  cause  at 
the  first  sign  of  rebellion,  and  joined  with  Odo  of  Ba>-ciii  » 
urging  Duke  H&bert  of  Nomumdy  to  claim  the  crown  (io^.> 
After  the  collapse  of  thb  plot  William  was  put  up<a  his  trial 
before  the  Great  Council.  He  churned  the  ri^t  to  be  judged  ^ 
hb  fellow-bishops  alone;  this  daim  being  rejected  he  appealed  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  Thb  was  the  first  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
pope  from  an  English  tribunal  which  had  occurred  since  the 
7th  century.  Rufus  and  Lanfranc  did  not  venture  to  disficte 
the  right  of  appeal,  but  contended  that  the  bishop,  as  a  ro>^ 
vassal,  could  not  appeal  against  the  forfeiture  of  hb  tcmporsLttes. 
Xhese  were  confiscated,  and  William  left  the  kingdom,  bat  no 
more  was  heard  of  hb  appeal,  and  in  1091  he  regained  th<  rojral 
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Ennxir  md  fail  Kc,  Thcntefarwtid  be  ihowcd  tbc  ntDHK 
nibscrvience.  He  manised  tbi  kiaJt'l  C4M  (guut  Atudm,  uid 
■I  Rockintfiun  (109:)  ictusUy  clumtd  ihc  right  ol  bi^kiI.  when 
ii  wu  daiined  by  Ihe  iRhbishop.  Noturithiunding  his  ittl  tor 
the  royal  inteicsli,  WiUiim  wu  Man  allomrdi  diignced.  He 
died  in  Juiufy  1096. 

S«  e.  A  Fncnun,  Waiiam  RxTu  (iBSi),  iai  SjmtenufDurlaM, 
VOL  i.  pp.  170.19s  (R<^«1.)- 

WILLUM  (c,  iiio-c.  1 190),  arihbUhop  of  Tyre  ud  chronicler. 
bflonBed  to  I,  noble  Fmich  family  uid  wu  probahly  bom  is 


works,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  be  bad  Ken  lUlph,  the  pairiuch 
ol  Antioth,  who  died  about  1141;  that  hoecmi  to  call  himsella 
coDiempoiuy  hiatoriaD  Iroai  the  accfsuon  of  Baldwin  HI.  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  which  he  places  b  November 
1141;  and  that  be  remembered  the  fall  of  Edesa  in  1144. 
tJnlortuDaiely  the  chapter  (lii.  1 1)  which  lelateB  (0  hi)  early 
life  bas.been  exciied  or  omitted  from  every  extant  maniiicripl 
ol  hia  BiHtria,  and  thii  remark  holdi  good,  nof  only  for  the 
original  Latin,  hut  alio  lor  tbe  French  translation  of  the  ijlh 
century.  William  was  itiil  punuinK  his  Itui^ei  In  Europe  when 
Amalrk  I.  became  king  ol  Jerusalem  ia  1161,  hut  he  returned 
10  Palsiine  towardi  the  dose  of  iiM,  or  early  in  1167,  and  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Tyn  at  tbe  requal  of  Amalric  In  August 
1167.  In  iiISS  he  was  sent  on  an  embaiay..the  [orerunner  of 
several  others,  to  tbe  emperor  Manuel  I.  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  it6g,  at  the  tiiqe  of  the  disastrous-campaign  Bgainst  Damietta, 
be  W13  obliged  to  Uke  refuge  in  Rome  from  the  "  unmerited 
anger  "  of  bis  archbishop.  But  he  wasioon  in  Palestine  agam,  and 
about  1170  be  was  appoinicd  tutor  to  Amaltic'i  aon,  Baldwin, 
af lerwaids  King  Baldwin  IV,  Towards  tbe  end  of  1 1 74,  soon  after 

Ihe  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  an  ofBcE  nbich  he  held  until  iiS], 
and  le»  than  a  year  later  (May  ii};}  he  was  consecrated  arcb- 
bisbop  of  Tyre.  He  wis  one  of  tboae  who  went  to  negotiate 
wiib  Philip  I.,  count  of  FUnden,  in  1177,  and  in  1179  be  was  one 
of  tbe  bishops  who  represented  the  Latin  Church  of  the  East  at 
the  t,itleran  coundl  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Palestine  he 
stayed  seven  months  il  Constanllnople  with  Manuel.  Tbia  is 
WUtiam's  last  appearance  in  history,  but  he  was  writing  bis  hbloiy 
in  iiSi,  and  (bis  bteaksoSabniptly  at  the  end  of  11S3  or  early 
in  11S4.  He  died  probably  between  iiSr  and  119a.  About 
Efty  yean  bter  one  of  his  continualois  accused  Hetadius,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of  procuring  his  death  by  poison  at  Rome, 
but  tbb  itory  appears  lo  be  legendary.  Equally  unlrustworlhy 
is  the  theory  nliich  identifies  WUliani  oiih  Ihe  archbishop  of  Tyre 
sent  to  Europe  to  preach  a  new  crusade  in  1  iSJ.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  the  EoRtish  king,  Henry  U,,  as  receiving 
tbe  croB  from  the  bands  of  Wilidnna  tpiicefi  r>m>i>',hnt 
more  contemporary  writen  omit  tbe  Christian  name,  while 
others  write  it  Josce  or  Josdui. 

■(.WilUanofTvreli 

-->,  His  UisUria  rcn 

...^dom  of  Jtnm — 

uoff.and  1183  or  1184, 

■ir  >.^  ».-^.^  ..  — 1  trauUted into  Freocfi ui  the  i^thceniur 
or  powbly  bijonlfaeeod  of  the  12th.  and  this  traoifadoD.  known] 
the  anrHiem  i'lmlrnur.  or  Ian  i'Enda  or  £ww  in  cim^tusl, 
quoted  by  lean  de  Joinville.  and  Incrcaied  by  various  coDiiniiation 
M  tlv  staTidard  arcDunt  <4  the  eiptolts  of  the  Freocfa  warTion  in  ti 
'l  consists  01  twenty-two  books  and  a  IngiDei 
ends  from  tlie  preaching  of  tbe  fint  crvsude  t 

.,„ J  Pope  Ufbaii.II.  toflieendof  uSioitl 

briiniung  of  llV  It  was  undertaken  at  Ihe  lequen  of  Anulri 
*Ih  wa*  hin»eU  a  lover  of  history  and  who  lupplied  the  author  wii 
Arabic  mionacripts.  and  WiUlam  siyt  of  it.  '' m  this  work  we  hai 
had  BO  goide.  srhelhec  Greek  or  Anb,  but  have  liad  recount  1 
iratUtiofi*  only.  Bve  at  renrdi  a  few  things  that  we  ourselves  hai 
SMB."  Tlie  traditions 'Tieieieferted  10  must  be  taken  10  inclut 
the  aula  Franteiwiof  Todehode.  the  wiilincs  of  Fulcher  of  Chanrt 
ol  Bandry  of  Dourguea  and,  above  all.  of  Albert  of  fui.  Fmn  tl 

napibiu.    This 

wsifc.  ^deiiiB ' '-■ ■■■■ ' ■■- 


tut.    William' 


•n-Batrik  (d.  940),  patriatib  of 


.    Vtryfew,  '  ...LVhufu^iiulinclivelDsighliillowhat  - 
ol  rcil  va\i.  (uiui*  ages;  ecinaloty,  topograpliy, 

fy.  socisl  life,  I.  |.ri1iiJcslan<IecclFsiasIical,  and  military 

I  maltcn  all  -Ui,'  i^xmAtioa  in  bis  pfl^n.    It  is  hardly 


in  tik=  "  Rnzueil  dea  historlens  di 


M.'(I>sris.i«44).Manuscrl«sareintbeBriliih  Museum.  London, 
in  Corpus  Chrlsd  College.  Cambiirite.  Ithasbeentrsnilstediiilo 
nan  by  E.  and  R.  Kaualer  (Slutlgan.  xUg);  Into  French  in 
—';. OiUKtiM  ds)  ■rfms»a,JooiH  »!.,  r^  i^*^  '*'*}' 


^^nlsh.  An  English trae 

Ihe Eariy Engilsh ff n Society byM.  N. Calvin  (London.  1893). 

"■'■^ rIriiFn»K(.lonKxiv.(ie69};B.Kuglcr, 

KrnawHi  [Stutlgart.  iSM); 
l>w  (Hanoveri  lS«3)i  aitd 


Eariy  Engil 

HiiStirtlil,. 

Sludiett  scr  CtidndiU  ill  m 

H.  Pruti,  51»i«  litiff  Witte/.    ..     .,   ..  .     _. 

H.  vonSybel,  GuctickUifexrilAiXrnuniret  (Leipsig.  1B«|J. 

WILLUMOF  VALENCE  (d.  1196),  brother  of  Henry  tH.  of 
England,  was  a~  son  of  John's  widow,  Isabelle  of  Angoulf me. 
by  her  second  marriage.  William  came  to  England  with  his 
brothers  in  1J47,  and  at  once  became  a  court  favourite.  He 
married  Joan  de  Munchensi,  tlie  beiios  to  tbe  Pembtoke 
esUIea,  whence  he  Is  somclimei  styled  eari  ol  Pembroke. 
In  1258  he  was  attacked  hy  the  baronial  opposition  and  forced 
to  leave  England.  He  relumed  in  1161,  after  Henly  IIL  had 
repudiated  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  biughtan  the  royal  side 
It  Lewes  (1164).  Escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious 
HontfortiiDS,  be  later  appeared  al  Ihe  bead  of  a  small  army  in 
Pembiokeshite.  This  gave  tbe  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  new  ■ 
dvi]  war  wfilch  ended  srith  the  defeat  of  Montfort  at  Evesham 
(1S65).  Valence  accompanied  Prince  Edward  tn  the  Holy  Land 
and.  in  later  years,  became  a  trusted  agent  of  the  crown,  espedally 
in  the  Welsh  wars.  The  poiilJon  of  his  estates  made  him  (ba 
natural  leader  of  all  expedilioni  undertaken  igiinst  Llewelyn 
from  South  Wales.  He  was  also  employed  in  Acpiitaine. 
He  died  it  Biyonne  in  1196.  Despite  his  origin  be  hid 
become,  in  cooiie  of  time,  a  respected  leader  ol  the  Enxonage; 
and  as  a  militiiy  comminder  roM  high  above  tbe  ivenge 


ii.  (Hambuig,  iB^); 


r3-i404),  FiiglUh  lord  chin- 
ceUor  and  bishop  of  Winchester  William  dc  WykbaD.  as  be 
is  called  in  earlier,  Williim  Wj^ebam  in  later  life,  has  been 
variously  guessed  to  be  tbe  Ion  of  I  f  leednun  carpenter,  and  an 
illegilimale  son  of  Queen  Islbell*  and  Roger  Moitimer  {HeUi 
tad  Qtirria,  lolb  «.  L  m).  In  sober  truth  (Lifi  by  Robert 
Heete  in  Rrg.  WimJi.  CM.  c.  I4Jd)  he  was  boni  al  Wickbim, 
Hants,  in  1313  or  1314.  son  of  John,  wbose  name  was  probably 
Wykeham,  but  nicknamed  Long,  who  was  "endowed  with  the 
freedom  oS  bis  ancxstots."  and  "  accordmg  to  some"  had  a 
brother  called  Henry  Aaa.  His  mother  Sibyl  wai  "  of  gentle 
birth."  a  daugbtet  of  WlUiam  Bowate  and  granddaughter  o( 
William  Stratton  of  Stralton.  Hants.  His  education  at  Win- 
chester, no  doubt  in  the  Great  Gfammir  school  or  High  school 
in  Minster  Street,  wis  paid  for  by  aome  patron  unnamed  by  the 
bioti»pher,  perhaps  Sir  Ralph  Sutton,  who  is  named  first  by 
Wykehnm  among  hii  benefactors  to  be  prayed  for  by  his  colleges. 
That  be  was,  a*  slated  by  Atd  '  ~  
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author  of  a  Life  of  Wykeham,  published  in  1597,  taught  classics, 
French  and  geometry  by  a  learned  Frenchman  on  the  site  of 
Winchester  College,  is  a  guess  due  to  Wykeham's  extant  letters 
being  in  French  and  to  the  assumption  that  he  was  an  architect. 
After  some  unspecified  secular  employment,  Wykeham  became 
"  undcr-notary  (vice .  tabellio)  to  a  certain  squire,  constable  of 
Winchester  Castle,"  probably  Robert  of  Popham,  sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  appointed  constable  on  the  25th  of  April  1340,  not 
as  commonly  asserted  Sir  John  Scures,  the  lord  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  not  a  squire  but  a  knight,  and  had  held  the  office  from 
1331,  though,  from  Scures  being  named  as  second  of  his  bcne^ 
factors,  Wykeham  perhaps  owed  thisappdntment  to  his  influence. 
"  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  namely  after  he  was  twenty," 
Wykeham  "  was  transferred  to  the  king's  court/'  i.e.  c.  1343. 
Wykdiam  has  been  credited  {GetU,  Mag.  Izxxv.  189)  with  the 
living  of  Irstead,  Norfolk,  of  the  king's  ^t  on  the  12th  of  July 
1349.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  Wykeham  is  described 
in  the  grant  as  "  chaplain,"  the  probate  of  his  will  on  the  8th  of 
March  1376-1377  (Norwich  Reg.  Heydon,  f.  139)  shows  that  he 
was  a  different  person  (H.  Chitty  in  Notes  and  Queries,  loth  ser. 
iv.  130).  Our  Wykeham  first  appears  in  the  public  records  in 
1350  as  keeper  of  the  manor  of  Rochford,  Hants,  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir,  William  Botreaux. 

On  the  xath  of  October  1352  Henry  Sturmy  of  Elvetham, 
sheriff  and  escheator  of  Hants,  and  frequently  a  justice  in  eyre 
for  the  forests  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  at  Winchester,  describes 
William  of  Wykeham  as  "  my  clerk  "  in  a  power  of  attorney 
dated  at  Winchester,  to  deliver  seisin  of  lands  in  Meonstoke 
Ferrand,  Hants,  which  he  had  sold  to  William  of  Edyndon, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (Win.  Coll.  Lib.  H.  349).  On  the  10th  of 
November  (not  December  as  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykekom,  14) 
Edyndon,  by  a  letter  dated  at  London,  appointed  William  of 
Wykeham,  clerk  (not "  my  clerk  "  as  Kirby,  Arckae<U.  57,  ii.  292, 
where  the  deed  is  also  misdated  J353),  his  attorney  to  take 
seisin  of  lands  in  Meonstoke  Tour,  Hants,  which  he  had  bought 
from  Alice  de  Roche,  daughter  of  William  of  Tour  (ibid.  f.  250). 
These  lands  were  afterwards  bought  by  Wykeham  and  given  to 
Winchester  College.  On  the  14th  of  April  1353 -(Cbus.  29  E.  HI. 
m.  29  d)  Wykeham  served  as  attorney  of -John  of  Foxle,  of 
Branv&hill,  Hants,  son  of  Thomas  of  Foxle,  constable  of  Windsor 
Castle,  in  acknowledging  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  John  of 
Palton,  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  of  Hants.  On  the  15th  of  April 
1356  schedules  touching  the  New  Forest  and  other  forests  in 
Hants  and  Wilts  were  delivered  out  of  the  Tower  of  London  to 
William  of  Wykeham  to  take  to  the  justices  in  eyre  (Claus.  30 
£.  III.  m.  19  d).  In  the  same  year  on  the  24th  of  August  Peter- 
atte-Wode  and  William  of  Wykeham,  clerk,  were  appointed 
keepers  of  the  rolls  and  writs  in  the  cjrre  for  the  forests  of  Hants 
and  Wilts,  <^  which  Henry  Sturmy  was  one  of  the  justices.  On 
the  loth  of  May  1356  Wykeham  first  appears  in  the  direct 
employment  of  the  king,  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  king's 
works  in  the  manors  of  Henley  and  Yeshampsted  (Easthamp- 
stcad)  to  pay  all  outgoings  and  expenses,  including  wages  of 
masons  and  carpenters  and  other  workmen,  the  purchase  of  stone, 
timber  and  other  materials,  and  their  carriage,  under  the  view 
of  one  controller  in  Henley  and  two  in  Easthxunpstead.  On  the 
8th  of  June  WaltN*  Nuthirst  and  Wykeham  were  made  com- 
missioners to  keep  the  statute  of  labourers  and  servants  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Free  Chapel  (St  George's),  Windsor.  On  the  30th 
of  October  1356  Wykeham  was  appointed  during  pleasure  sur- 
veyor (supervisor)  of  the  king's  works  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  at  Hcnleyj  with  power  to  take  workmen 
everywhere,  except  in  the  fee  of  the  church  or  those  employed 
in  the  king's  works  at  Westminster,  the  Tower  of  Dartford,  at 
the  same  wages  as  Robert  of  Bemham,  probably  Bumham,  Bucks, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  1353,  used  to  have,  viz.  is.  a  day 
and  3s.  a  week  for  his  clerk.  He  was  to  do  this  under  supervision 
of  Richard  of  Teynton,  John  le  Peyntour  (the  painter)  and 
another.  From  this  appointment  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Wykeham  was  the  architect  of  the  "  Round  Table  "  at  Windsor, 
which  has  been  confused  with  the  Round  Tower,  and  a  story 
which  is  first  told  by  Archbishop  Parker,  writing  thirty  years 


afterwards  (Antiq.  Brit.  Ecdes.  ed.  1729,  p.  385),  icUtes  ikt 
Wykeham  neariy  got  into  trouble  for  inscribing  00  it.  **  This  n&de 
Wickam,"  which  he  only  escaped  by  explaining  that  it  did  ca 
mean  that  Wykeham  made  the  tower,  but  that  the  tower  vis 
the  making  of  Wykeham.    But  Wykeham  had  nothing  to  <fe 
with  building  either  the  Round  Tower  or  the  Round  Tiiilt. 
The  Round  Tower,  called  the  High  Tower  in  Wykeium's  diy, 
is  the  Norman  Keep.    It  was  being  refitted  for  apartmnits  ^ 
the  king  and  queen  a  little  before  Wykeham's  time,  and  Ya&  tA 
accounts  include  the  last  items  for  its  internal  dccontke 
including  28  stained  glass  windows.     The  Round  Titic  t 
building  200  ft.  in  diameter  for  the  knights  of  the  Round  Ti^e. 
who  preceded  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  had  been  boill  ia  j^u 
(Chron.  Angl.  "  Rolls"  ser.  No.  6i,  p.  17)  when  Wykehac  bii 
nothing  to  do  with  Windsor.    The  inscription,  **  This  eadc 
Wykeham,"  did  exist  on  a  small  square  tower  in  the  yx^c*. 
Bailey  formerly  known  as  Wykeham  Tower,  now enUrdy  rebcA 
with  the  inscription  rccopied  and  known  as  Winchester  Tcvn 
But  it  could  hardly  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  Wykeba- 
to  play  the  sphinx,  and  the  story  is  apparently  due  to  the  L^ 
bcthan  love  of  quips.    All  that  was  built  during  the  five  )Tars 
1356  to  1361,  when  Wykeham  was  clerk  of  the  woiks,  «nc  t^« 
new  royal  apartments,  two  long  balls  and  some  chanben  r 
the  upper  ward,  quite  unconnected  with  and  east  of  the  Rcwsd 
Tower,  and  a  gateway  or  two  leading  to  them,  the  order  f^^r 
building  which  was  given  on  the  1st  of  August  1351  (Pipe  Rcl 
30  Ed.  HI.).    The  accounts  of  Robert  of  Bemham.  W}iriae's 
predecessor,  who  was  a  canon  of  St  George's  Chapel  (Le  Neve's 
Ffli/f,  iii.  378),  are  extant,  and  from  the  pa>inents  of  is.  a  diy 
to  Mr  John  Sponle,  mason  and  orderer  or  setter-out  (onlisitcr: 
of  the  king's  works,  and  Geoffrey  of  Cariton  '*  apparefier  **  ti 
the  carpentry  work,  it  is  clear  that  they,  and  not  Bonhaa:.  wot 
the  architects  and  buildcis.     Canon  Bemham  was  oe!y  ti< 
paymaster  and  overiooker  to  see  that  men  and  materials  mse 
provided  and  to  pay  for  them.    \^1iile  in  1353-1354  £1443  ^ 
in  1355-1356  £747  was  expended  under  the  superviskui  cf 
Robert  of  Bemham,  in  1357-1358  £867  was  sptnt  by  W>-kek2jr. 
including  Winchester  Tower.     In  1358-1359  the  expesuiitaie 
rose  to  £1254,  while  between  the  6th  of  June  1360  and  the  irJ* 
of  April  1361  it  amounted  to  £2817.   The  chief  items  were  a  vk% 
Great  Gate  %rith  two  flanking  towers,  a  belfry  for  St  Geoi?^ 
Chapel  and  houses  in  the  Lower  Bailey,  probably  for  the  casocs, 
and  in  the  Upper  Bailey,  probaUy  for  the  royal  housefcokl 
On  the  ist  of  November  1361  Wykeham  was  succeeded  as  cksi 
of  the  works  by  William  of  Mulsho,  another  canon  of  ^ladHr. 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him  also  as  dean  of  St  Maitis^e- 
Grand.     Under  Wykeham,  William  of  Wynford,  who  apptaa 
in  1360  as  "  appareller  "  under  Sponle,  in  1361  bccaine  ckicf 
mason  and  ordinator,  and  he  was  probably  what  we  sbodd  oB 
the  architect  ox  the  Great  Gate,  the  rest  of  which  was  buDl  ncder 
Wykeham's  supervision.     For  wherever   we   find   Wykfhas 
building  afterwards,  we  find  Wynford  as  chief  mason,    ^lo 
Wykeham  was  provost  of  Wdls,  Wynford  was  recaiaed  as 
architect  on  the  ist  of  February  1 364-1 365  at  a  f ce  of  4Ci-  * 
year  and  6d.  a  day  when  in  Wells  (WeDs,  Lib.  Alb.  t  253)-  Ht 
was  architect  to  Abingdon  Abbey  (at  a  fee  of  £3,  66.  8d.  asd  a 
furred  robe)  in  1375-1376  when  the  existing  Outer  Gate  of  1^ 
abbey  was  built  (Abingdon  Obed.  Ace.  Camd.  Soc,  1892).  Bt 
was  chief  mason  for  Wykeham's  works  at  Winchester  CatbrdrJ 
and  for  Winchester  C(rflege,  where  bis  portrait  nay  be  st^a 
in  the  east  window  of  the  chapel,  and  where  his  oontiact  *.i^ 
the  clerk  of  the  work^  an  ex-scholar  of  the  coDegc,  for  the 
building  of  the  outer  gate,isstill  preserved. 

The  ascription  to  Wykeham  of  the  invention  of  the  Pcrpco- 
dicular  style  of  medieval  architecture  is  now  an  abainksed 
theory.  In  so  far  as  he  gave  vogue  to  that  style  the  crvd: 
must  be  given  to  William  of  Wynford,  not  to  Willtam  of  Wyke- 
ham. At  all  events  be  had  very  little  to  do  with  bvikS^C 
Windsor  Castle.  How  far  he  really  was  responsible  for  the  other 
great  castle  attributed  to  him,  that  of  (^ueenborovgh  Castk 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  cannot  be  tested,  as  the  buildiBg  acooca*'^ 
for  it  are  only  partially  extant.    The  account  from  the  lal  cf 
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November  1361  to  1362  ahows  Simon  of  Bradstedc,  clerk  of  the 
works,  then  expending  £1773,  of  which  £100  was  received  by 
the  hands  of  William  of  Wykeham  at  the  exchequer,  and  that 
from  X369  shows  Bernard  Cokks,  clerk  of  the  works,  expending 
£2306.  The  chief  evidence  cited  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Wykeham  owed  his  advancement  to  his  skUl  as  an  architect  is 
the  remark  in  a  tract  Wky  Poor  Priests  have  no  benefices  that 
"  Lords  will  not  present  a  clerk  able  of  cunning  of  God's  law 
and  good  life  and  holy  ensample  .  .  .  but  a  kitchen  derk  or  a 
fancy  clerk  or  wise  in  building  castles  or  worldly  doing,  though 
he  cannot  well  read  his  psalter."  This  tract  has  been  attributed 
to  Wycliffe,  but  without  adequate  authority,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  of  later  date,  and  if  Wykeham  is  meant  by  the  castle- 
building  clerk  it  only  shows  that  popular  repute  is  no  guide  to 
fact.  That  Wykeham,  who  was  dearly  an  extremely  good  man 
of  business,  should,  when  derk  of  the  works,  have  played  a 
considerable  part  in  determining  what  works  should  be  done  and 
the  general  character  of  the  buildings  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, we  may  believe;  but  to  think  that  this  attorney  and 
notary,  this  keeper  of  the  king's  dogs  (aoth  Aug.  1356,  Devon's 
Issues  of  the  Exchequer ^  163)  and  of  the  king's  forests,  this  carrier 
of  rolls  and  payma^er  at  the  exchequer,  was  also  the  architect 
of  Windsor  and  Queenborough  Castles,  of  Winchester  Cathedral 
and  College,  is  to  credit  Wykeham  with  a  superhuman  combina- 
tion  of  knowledge,  of  training  and  of  functions. 

That  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king  when  once  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  at  Windsor  in  2356  is  unquestionable.  He 
a  first  called  king's  derk  on  the  X4th  of  November  1357,  when 
be  was  given  is.  a  day,  beyond  the  wages  he  was  already  receiving 
for  his  offices  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  "until  peacefully 
advanced  to  some  benefice.''  Ecclesiastical  benefices  were  the 
chief  means  by  which,  before  the  Reformation,  the  dvil  servants 
of  the  crown  were  paid  for  services  which,  being  clerical,  were 
also  ecclesiastical,  and  for  which  the  settled  stipends  were  wholly 
inadequate.  In  his  accumulation  of  benefices  Wykeham  seems 
to  have  distanced  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  except 
perhaps  John  MaunseU,  the  chancellor  of  Henry  III.,  and  Thomas 
Wolsey,  the  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  latter  being  a  pluralist 
not  in  canonries  and  livings  but  in  bishoprics. 

Wykeham's  first  benefice  was  the  rectory  of  Pulham,  the 
richest  in  Norfolk,  worth  £53  i.  year,  or  some  £1600  of  our  money, 
to  which  he  was  presented  on  the  30th  of  November  1357. 
But  this  was  not  a  "  peaceful  "  advancement,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  king's  patronage  by  reason  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see 
of  Ely  having  been  seized  into  the  king's  hands  the  year  before, 
00  account  of  the  bishop  being  implicated  in  certain  murders 
and  robberies,  which  he  denied,  contesting  the  king's  action  in 
the  papal  court.  On  the  x6th  of  April  1359  the  king  gave 
Wykeham  a  pension  of  £30  a  year  from  the  exchequer  until  he 
could  obtain  peaceful  possession  of  Pulham.  On  this,  and  what 
may  have  been  a  similarly  contested  presentation  to  the  canonry 
and  prebend  of  Flixton  in  Lichfield  cathedral  on  the  ist  of 
March  1359,  repeated  on  the  22nd  of  August  1360,  and  supported 
by  a  mandate  to  the  new  bishop  on  the  39th  of  January  1361, 
Wykeham's  latest  biographer  (George  Herbert  Moberly,  Lije  of 
Wykeham,  1887,  2nd  ed.,  1893)  has  built  an  daborate  story  of 
Wykeham's  advancement  being  opposed  by  the  pope  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  national  party  against  papal  authority  in 
Eo^and.  The  baselessness  of  this  is  dear  when  we  find  that 
Wykeham  had  obtained  from  Innocent  VI.,  on  the  37th  of 
January  1357,  an  indulgence  to  choose  his  own  confessor  {Col. 
Pap.  Reg.),  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1358  {Col.  Pap,  Pet.  i.  331) 
asked  and  obtained  a  papal  provision  to  this  very  church  of 
Pulham  00  the  ground  that  it  had  passed  to  the  pope's  patronage 
by  the  promotion  of  its  former  possessor  to  the  see  of  London.' 
In  spite  of  papal  and  royal  authority,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Wykeham  obtained  peaceful  possession  of  Pulham  till  again 
presented  to  it  by  the  king  on  the  loth  of  July  1361  after  the 
bishop  of  Ely's  death.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  prebend  of 
Flixton  was  no  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind.  Between 
bishop,  pope  and  king  the  next  vacant  prebend  in  every  great 
church  was  generally  promised  two  or  three  deep  before  it  was 


vacant,  and  the  episcopal  and  chapter  registers  are  full  of  the 
contests  which  ensued. 

Wykeham's  dvil  offices  rapidly  increased.  On  the  Ides 
(15th)  of  March  1359  a  French  fleet  sacked  Winchelsea,  carrying 
off  the  women  and  girls.  On  the  roth  of  July  1359  Wykeham 
was  made  chief  keeper  and  surv^or,  not  only  of  Windsor,  but 
of  the  castles  of  Dover,  Hadley  and  Leeds  (Kent),  and  of  the 
manors  of  Foliejohn,  Eton,  Guildford,  Kennington,  Sheen  (now 
Richmond),  Eltham  and  Langly  and  thdr  parks,  with  power 
to  repair  them  and  to  pay  for  workmen  and  materials.  On  the 
2oth  of  February  1360,  when  another  French  invasion  was 
feared,  the  bailiff  of  Sandwich  was  ordered  to  send  all  the  lead 
he  had  to  Wykeham  for  the' works  at  Dover.  In  April  the 
sherifib  of  four  batches  of  counties  were  each  ordered  to  send 
forty  masons  to  Wykeham  at  Windsor  This  secular  activity 
was  rewarded  by  presentation  to  the  deanery  of  St  Martin-le^ 
Grand,  with  an  order  for  induction  on  the  21st  of  May,  on  which 
day  he  was  commissioned  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  men  of  Kent 
into  the  defects  of  the  walls  and  tower  of  Dover  (Pat.  34  E.  III.  pt. 
i.  m.  12).  On  the  15th  of  August  he  was  directed  to  hand  over 
£40  given  him  for  the  purpose,  to  a  successor,  the  treaty  of 
Br^tigny  having  been  made  meanwhile  and  confirmed  at  Calais 
with  Wykeham  as  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  24th  of  October. 
In  January  1361  building  work  at  Windsor  was  vigorously 
resumed,  and  again  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  contribute  their 
quotas  of  40  freestone  masons  and  40  cementarii  to  Wykeham's 
diarge.  On  the  X3th  of  February,  on  the  joint  petition  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  France,  the  pope  "  provided  "  Wyke- 
ham to  a  canonry  and  dignity  at  Lincohi,  notwithstanding  his 
deanery  and  a  prebend  at  Llandaff.  On  the  2nd  of  April  four  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  new  castle  oidered  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which  when 
finished  was  called  Queenborough,  the  purchases  and  payments, 
not  the  works,  bdng  under  the  beloved  derk,  Wykeham  In 
this  year  came  the  second  visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  the 
Second  Plague,  as  it  was  called,  and  carried  off  four  bishops  and 
several  magnates,  with- many  clerics,  whose  vacated  preferments 
were  poured  on  Wykeham.  The  bi^op  of  Hereford  being  dead, 
on  the  X2th  of  JiUy  1361,  the  king  presented  Wykeham  to  a 
prebend  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  to  one 
in  Bromyard  collegiate  church;  the  bishop  of  St  David's  bdng 
dead,  prebends  in  the  collegiate  churches  of  Abergwilly  and 
Llandewybrewi  were  given  him  on  the  x6th  of  July.  On  the 
nth  of  August  the  pope,  on  the  king's  request,  provided  him 
with  a  prebend  in.  St  Andrew's  Auckland  collegiate  church. 
This  Mr  Moberly  curiously  misrepresents  as  action  against 
Wykeham.  He  in  fact  never  obtained  possession  of  it,  probably 
because  the  pope  had  already  "provided"  it  to  Robert  of 
Stretton,  a  papied  chaplain,  who,  however,  asked  in  Januarjr 
X362  for  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  instead,  because  he  was  "  in  feai 
and  terror  of  a  certain  William  of  Wykeham."  On  the  24th  of 
September  X36X  the  king  gave  Wykeham  a  prebend  in  Beverley 
Minster,  on  the  ist  of  October  the  prd)end  of  Oxgate  in  St 
Paul's  (which  he  exchanged  for  Tattenhall  on  the  xoth  of 
December),  on  the  22nd  of  November  a  prebend  in  St  Da\nd's 
cathedral,  on  the  20th  of  December  a  prebend  in  WherwcU 
Abbey,  Hants.  So  far  the  Patent  Rolls.  The  Salisbury  records 
show  him  also  admitted  to  a  prebend  there  on  the  x6th  of  August, 
which  he  exchanged  for  other  prebends  on  the  9th  and  xsth 
of  October.  All  these  derical  preferments  Wykeham  held  when 
he  was  a  simple  derk,  who  had  no  doubt  undergone  the  "  first 
tonsure,"  but  was  not  even  ordained  an  acolyte  till  the  5th  .of 
December  of  this  golden  year.  He  added  to  his  dvil  offices 
during  the  year  that  of  clerk  (officium  cirograffie)  of  the  exchequer 
on  the  24th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  acted  as 
attorney  to  the  king  in  the  purchase  of  the^manor  of  Thunderley, 
Essex.  Next  year,  1362,  he  entered  holy  orders,  being  ordained 
subdeacon  on  the  X2th  of  March  and  priest  on  the  X2th  of  June, 
and  adding  to  his  canonries  and  prebends  one  in  Shaftesbury 
Abbey  on  the  xsth  of  July  and  another  in  Lincoln  cathedral 
on  the  30th  of  August.  Wykeham  meanwhile  was  acting  as 
keeper  of  the  forests  south  of  Trent  and  as  a  trustee  for  IulialU^ 
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coantess  of  Huntingdon.  Next  year,  1363,  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  collegiate  church  in  Hastings  Castle  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
and  of  the  royal  chapel  of  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  then  newly 
founded,  or  re-foimded,  on  the  2xst  of  April.  He  obtained  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  resigned 
it  on  the  xath  of  June,  having  been  promoted  to  that  of  Lincoln, 
the  richest  of  all  his  preferments,  on  the  33rd  of  May.  On  the 
31st  of  October  he  was  made  a  canon  of  York,  and  on  the  isth 
of  December  provost  of  the  fourteen  prebends  of  Combe  in  Wells 
cathedral,  while  at  some  date  unknown  he  obtained  also  prebends 
in  Bridgenorth  collegiate  church  and  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and 
the  rectory  of  Menheniot  in  Cornwall.  On  the  5th  of  May  1364 
he  became  privy  seal,  and  in  June  is  addressed  by  the  new  pope, 
Urban  V.,  as  king's  secretary.  On  the  X4th  of  March  X365  he 
was  given  206.  a  day  from  the  exchequer  "notwithstanding 
that  he  is  living  in  the  household."  He  was  so  much  the  king's 
factotum  that  Froissart  (i.  249)  says ''  a  priest  called  Sir  William 
de  Wican  reigned  in  England  ...  by  him  everything  was  done 
and  without  him  they  did  nothing."  In  fact,  as  privy  seal  he 
was  practically  prime  minister,  as  Thomas  Cromwell  was  after- 
wards' to  Henry  VIII.  On  the  7th  of  October  1366,  William 
£dingdon,  the  treasurer  of  England  and  bishop  of  Winchester, 
died;  on  the  13th  of  October  Wykeham  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  chapter  of  monks  of  St  Swithun's  cathedral 
priory  and  elected  bishop. 

A  long  story  has  been  made  out  of  Pope  Urban  V.'s  delay  in 
the  recognition  of  Wykeham,  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  been  because  of  his  nationalist  proclivities.  But  little 
more  than  the  ordiiuiry  delays  took  place.  On  the  xst  of 
December  the  king,  "for  a  large  sum  of  money  paid  down," 
gave  Wykeham,  not  only  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
see,  but  all  the  profits  from  the  day  of  Edingdon's  death.  On 
the  xxth  the  pope  granted  him  the  administration  of  the  ^iritu- 
alities.  The  papal  court  was  then  moving  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  1367  the  bull  of  "  provision  " 
issued  at  Viterbo.  Wykeham  was  in  no  hurry  himself,  as  it 
was  not  till  the  loth  of  October  1367  that  he  was  consecrated, 
nor  till  the  9th  of  July  1368,  after  the  war  parliament  which 
met  on  the  3rd  of  June  had  been  dissolved  on  the  loth  of  June, 
that  he  was  enthroned.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  made  chancellor 
on  the  17th  of  September  1367 — thus  at  the  age  o{  forty-three 
he  held  the  richest  ecclesiastical,  and  the  best-paid  dvil,  office 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time.  The  war  in  France  was 
disastrous,  how  far  through  Wykeham's  fault  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  When  parliament  again  met  in  X371,  the  blame 
was  laid  on  the  clerical  ministers,  under  the  influence  of  Wyiclifie. 
He  had  been  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Wykeham,  and  like  him 
had  profited  by  papal  provisions  to  prebends  in  1361,  but  had 
since  led  an  attack  on  papal  and  clerical  abuses.  Parliament 
demanded  that  laymen  only  should  be  chancellor,  treasurer, 
privy  seal  and  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  8th  of 
March  1372  Wykeham  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  Bishop 
Brantingham  of  Exeter  the  treasurership,  and  laymen  were 
appointed  in  their  places,  though  Sir  Robert  Thorp,  who  became 
chancellor,  was  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  at  Cambndge,  and  as 
much  a  cleric  as  Wykeham  had  been  when  he  was  dean  of  St 
Martin-le-Grand  and  surveyor  of  Windsor  Castle. 

As  soon  as  he  became  bishop  Wykeham  had  begun  his  career 
as  founder.  In  1367  (Pat.  41  E.  III.  pt.  2,  m.  5)  he  purchased 
the  estates  of  Sir  John  of  Boarhunt,  near  Southwick,  with  which 
he  endowed  a  chantry  in  Southwick  Priory  for  his  parents.  Next 
year  he  began  buying  lands  in  Upsombome,  Hants,  which  he 
gave  to  Winchester  College,  and  in  Oxford,  which  he  gave  to 
New  College.  On  the  ist  of  September  1373  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  {Episc,  Reg.  iii.  98)  with  Master  Richard  of  Herton 
"  gramaticus  "  for  ten^ears  faithfully  to  teach  and  instruct  the 
poor  scholars,  whom  the  bishop  maintained  at  his  own  cost,  in 
the  art  of  grammar,  and  to  provide  an  usher  to  help  him.  Mean- 
while the  war  with  France  was  even  more  unsuccessful  under  the 
lay  ministry  and  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  parliament  of  1373 
Wykeh&m  was  named  by  the  Commons  as  one  of  the  eight  peers 
to  treat  with  them  on  the  state  of  the  realm.    In  the  parliament 


which  met  on  the  X2th  of  February  1376,.  Lord  Latsaer  uid 
Alice  Ferrers,  the  king's  mistress,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  net 
(as  the  mendacious  St  Albans  chronicler  alleged)  the  ugly  bit 
persuasive  daughter  of  a  tiler,  were  impeached,  and  Wykelaa 
took  a  leading  part  against  Latimer,  even  to  the  extent  d 
opposing  his  being  allowed  counsel.     At   the  dissofaitioa  U 
parliament  a  council  of  nine,  of  whom  Wykeham  was  ooe.  ms 
appointed  to  assist  the  lung.    But  on  the  8th  o£  June  the  Bhd 
Prince  died.    Alice  Ferrers  ret^imed.    John  of  Gaunt  o&d  a 
council  on  the  i6th  of  October  to  impeach  Wykeham  on  aiticks 
which  alleged  misappUcation  of  the  revenues,  oppnaaivt  fees 
on  the  leaders  of  the  free  companies,  taking  bribes  for  the  rekase 
of  the  royal  French  prisoners,  e^>ecially  of  the  duke  of  Bourboc 
who  helped  to  make  him  bishop,  failing  to  send  relief  to  Fbotiks 
and  making  illegal  profits  by  buying  up  crown  debts  deap. 
He  was  condemned  on  one  only,  that  of  halving  a  fine  of  (So 
paid  by  Sir  John  Grey  of  Rothedield  for  licence  to  alienate  hads, 
and  tampering  with  the  rolls  of  chancery  to  conceal  the  tnasK- 
tion.    Wykeham's  answer  was  that  he  had  rednced  the  tst 
becatise  it  was  too  Urge,  and  that  he  had  received  nothiag  icr 
doing  so.   Skipwith,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  cited  a  stitote 
under  which  for  any  erasure  in  the  rolls  to  the  deceit  of  the  kizj 
100  marics  fine  was  imposed  for  every  penny,  and  so  Wykdhia 
owed  960,000  marks.     Wykeham  was  convicted,  and  00  tbe 
17th  of  November  his  revenues  were  seized  and  bestowed  <a 
the  X5th  of  March  1377  on  the  young  prince  Richard,  and  be  vu 
ordered  not  to  come  within  20  m.  of  the  king.    He  "  brake  v? 
household  .  .  .  sending  also  to  Oxford,  whear  upon  ahnose  xLi 
for  God's  sake  he  foimd  70  scollers,  that  they  should  deput  to 
their  frendis  for  he  could  no  longer  help  or  findc  them  **  {Ofs*. 
Angliae,  Ixxx.).    But  when  convocation  met  in  1377  the  hida^ 
refused  to  proceed  to  business  without  Wykeham,  and  be  mcs 
fetched  back  from  Waveriey  Abbey.    He  was  exempted,  however, 
from  the  general  pardon  issued  on  the  occaskm  of  Edward  Ill's 
jubilee.   But  on  the  X3th  of  June  the  prince  restored  ha  temper- 
alities,  on  condition  of  his  maintaining  three  galleys  witb  $0 
men-at-arms  and  50  archers  for  three  months,  or  providing  tk 
wages  of  300  men.    The  St  Albans  monk  says  that  this  vu 
obtained  by  a  bribe  to  Alice  Ferrers.    Meonstoke  Perrers,  par: 
of  the  endowment  of  Winchester  College,  was  certainly  bo'u^ 
on  the   X2th  of  June  1380  from  Sir  William   Windsor,  ber 
husband,  whose  name  seems  to  be  derived   from  Wimhor. 
near  Southampton  water.    As  Hampshire  people  tbey  may  hive 
helped  Wykeham.    But  as  Wykeham  was  of  the  party  of  ibe 
Black  Prince  and  his  widow  Joan  of  Kent,  jio  dea  tx  mssiot 
was  needed 

On  the  2 xst  of  June  X377  Edward  III.  died.  Wykehaa  vis 
present  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  on  t|ie  xglh  of  Jci} . 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  fuU  pardons  were  granted  him  nackr  lif 
privy  seal,  which  at  the  request  of  Richard's  first  paiiiamcnt  vrre 
ratified  under  the  great  seal  on  the  4th  <rf  December  1377.  W>Lr 
ham  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  ne* 
king,  giving  security  for  his  debts  and  himself  lending  500  narks, 
afterwards  secured  on  the  customs  (Pat.  4  Rich.  II.  pt.  L  m.  4^ 
He  then  set  to  work  to  buy  endowments  for  HK^nchester  aad 
New  Colleges.  On  the  30th  of  June  he  obtained  liomcr  h 
mortmain  and  on  the  26th  of  November  issued  his  charter  cf 
foundation  of "  Se3mt  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  in  OxeofoH " 
for  a  warden  and  70  scholars  to  study  theology,  canoo  and  mJ 
law  and  arts,  who  were  temporarily  housed  in  varkMis  old  hiSs- 
On  the  5th  of  March  X380  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  prr«ftt 
buildings,  which  were  entered  on  by  the  college  oa  the  utfa  0* 
April  1386.  The  foundation  of  Winchester  was  begun  wiih  x  bJI 
of  Pope  Urban  VI  on  the  ist  of  June  1378,  enabling  \V>iebaii 
to  found  '*  a  certain  college  he  proposed  to  establish  for  70  poor 
scholars,  derks,  who  should  live  college-wise  and  study  in  gnD- 
maticals  near  the  city  of  Wmchester,"  and  appropriate  to  it 
Downton  rectory,  one  of  the  richest  livings  beloi^ng  to  his 
bishopric.  The  btill  says  that  the  bishop  "  had,  as  he  asKrts. 
for  several  years  administered  the  necessaries  of  life  to  Khobrs 
studying  grammar  in  the  same  city."  On  the  <Hh  of  October 
X382  the  crown  licence-in  mortmain  was  issued,  on  the  loth-i  jtb 
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of  Octubcr  lb*  tite  wu  conveyed,  and  oa  ihB  lUli  of  Octnbn 
i]S>  "  Saodc  Marie  collegium  "  di  in  vulgu  tongue  "  SeiDle 
Muie  College  ol  Wynchestre  by  Wynchntrc  "  wu  founded  (or  • 
vardcn  uul  "  70  pore  and  needy  Bcholan  studying  and  beaming 
pro&cient  lq  gnunmaticalB  or  the  ait  and  icience  of  grammar." 
The  fint  itoiH  of  the  buildings  vu  laid  on  the  ifith  ol  March 
ijSS,  and  they  were  entered  on  by  the  icholan  on  tbe  28th  of 
March  13^1  not,  as  luppo&ed  at  tbe  quincentenary  celebration 
ia  i&gj,  in  ijQ3-  Wbilc  the  new  buildings  were  being  erected, 
the  college  remained  in  the  paiiih  of  "  St  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  Hill  "  o(  St  Gilej.  tupplying  scholara  to  New  College  then 
■s  since.  A  teferencc  to  this  in  a  letter  of  Wyluham's  of  the 
Sth  of  April  ijM  his  given  lue  tu  the  creation  ot  an  imaginary 
college  of  St  John  the  Bapiist  at  Winchcsicr  by  the  Key.  W. 
Hunt  (Die.  Nal.  Siof.sub.  "ChlchEley  ").  The  Foundation  wu  on 
the  niodel  of  Merton  and  Queen'i  colleges  at  Oxford,  to  which 
giammar  schools  were  attached  by  Iheii  loundeia,  while  fellows 
of  klertoa  were  the  hnt  wardens  of  both  of  Wykcham's  colleges. 
Both  were  double  the  siic  of  Merton,  ■ni'  ' ' 
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t  Paris  in  <iS4,  which  also  Olnlsined  a  school.  But  each  of 
Wykcham's  college)  ointiuiied  as  many  members  ai  the  French 
queen's.  The  scvcnnce  of  the  achool  which  was  to  Iced  Ihe 
college  eidusively,  pitdog  it  not  at  Oiford,  but  at  Winchestei. 
and  constituting  it  a  lepanie  college,  was  a  new  depaitute  ol 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  eduoiiion.  Ten  fellows  and 
16  choriuera  wen  added  in  rj^  to  the  70  scholars,  the  choristers 
attending  the  school  like  the  scholars,  and  being  generally, 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  foundation,  promoted  to  be 
acholATS.  The  original  statutes  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Thine  which  governed  the  colleges  until  iSj;  were  made  in  1400. 
Tbey  stale  that  the  colleges  were  provided  to  repair  tbe  ravages 
causM  by  the  Black  Deaths  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  (or 
the  benefit  of  those  wbose  parents  cotdd  not  wiibout  help  main- 
tain them  at  the  univeniiiei,  and  the  naraei  ol  the  boya  ap- 
pointed by  Wykchan  and  in  his  time  show  that  "  poor  and 
indigent  "  meant  the  younger  sans  ol  the  gentry,  and  the  sons 
o(  yeomen,  citizens  of  Winchestei  or  London,  and  tbe  middle 
clams  generally,  who  needed  the  help  of  eihihiiiont. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  and  com- 
pletion ot  the  colleges  may  be  alliibuted  to  Wykeham's  pre- 
occupation wilb  politics  in  Ihe  disturbed  stale  of  aflairs,  due  to 
Ihe  papal  echism  begun  in  137^,  in  which  England  adhered  to 
Urban  VI.  and  France  to  Clement  VJI.,  to  the  rising  of  the 
Commons  ia  ijSi,  and  Ihe  wars  with  France,  Scotland  and 
^uin  during  John  of  Gaunl'i  ascendancy.  Then  followed  the 
constitutional  revolution  ot  the  lords  appellant  in  13B8.  Wben 
Richard  11.  took  power  on  himself,  on  Ihe  3rd  of  May  1189,  he 
at  once  made  Wykeham  chancellor,  with  Branllngham  of  Eieler 

perhaps  by  the  first  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council 
bring  kept  during  his  term  of  office,  and  bis  promulgation  in 
1390  of  general  orders  as  to  its  buuness.  At  least  one  occasion 
b  recorded  in  the  minutes  on  which  Wykeham,  on  behalf  oF  the 
council,  took  a  firm  stand  against  Richard  II.  and  that  in.ipite 
of  the  king's  leaving  the  council  in  a  rage.  Peace  was  nude  with 
France  in  August.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  January 
I  MO  Wykeham  resigned  the  great  seal;  and  asked  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  ptivy  council,  and  on  being  assured 
that  all  WIS  well  returned  it.  He  now  showed  that  he  had  not 
by  his  chariliel  wronged  his  relations  by  settling  on  his  great- 
nephew  and  heir  Thomas  Wykeham,  whom  he  had  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College.  Broughton  Castle  and  estates, 
siiU  bAl  by  his  descendants  in  the  female  Une,  the  family  of 
Twis^on-Wykebam-Fiennes  (peerage  of  Saye  and  Scle).  In 
July  I3!)i  be  obtained  a  papal  bull  enabling  him  to  appoint  at 
pleasure  coadjutors  to  do  bis  episcopal  business. 

On  Ihe  17th  ol  September  13Q1,  Wykebam  finally  resigned  the 

the  Council.  On  tbe  14th  of  November  i]94  Wykeham  lent  the 
king  tbe  sum  ot  £1000  (some  ijo,ooo  of  our  money),  which  same 
HUB  «  anciUia  £iooD  he  piomited  on  the  iiu  of  February  1305 


to  repay  by  mldhunmer,  and  did  so  {Pat.  18,  Rich.  IT.  pi.  ii. 

m.  3],  41).    The  murder  of  the  duke  ot  Gloucester,  Richard's 

alHolDtepower  by  Richard.  Wykeham  was  clearly  ■gainst  these 
proceedings.  He  eacuted  lumself  (rum  convocation  in  1J97, 
and  from  the  subservient  parliament  at  Shrewsbury  in  1398, 
The  exlraordinary  comings  and  goings  of  strange^  to  Winchester 
College,  just  opposi  te  the  gates  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  "'  ' 
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Henry's  reign  {Pnt.  P.C.  1.  100). 
lent  Henry  IV.  £500  for  his  jou. 

and  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  April 
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(£666,  ijs.  4d.},  and  so  one  else  more  than  £joo.  Meanwhile 
on  the  J9lh  of  September  1394  he  had  begun  the  recasting  of  th« 
nave  of  Ihe  cathedral  with  William  Wynfoid.  the  architect  of 
the  college,  as  chief  mason,  and  Simon  Membuiy,  an  old  Wyke- 
hamisl,  as  clerk  of  the  works.     On  the  i4lh  of  July  1403,  he 

(£300,000  of  our  money),  to  friends  and  relations  and  every  kind 
of  religious  bouse.  On  the  16th  of  August  1404.  he  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  prior  and  convent  (or  three  monks  to  sing 
daily  three  masses  in  his  beautiful  chantry  chapel  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  while  the  boys  ol  the  almonry,  the  cathedral 

H.   ■■■  '   -  ■'    .,  :L..f  <: ,    .:.:,:,..-■ 
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WILLIAMS,  JOHN  (1589-1630),  English  archlHshop  and  lord 
keeper,  son  of  Edmund  WUIianu  of  Conway,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
of  property,  was  bom  in  March  i%ti  and  educated  at  Sc  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  about  160;,  and  in  tfito 
he  preached  before  King  James  I.,  whose  favour  be  quickly 
gained  by  his  love  of  compromise.  The  result  was  Ihe  rapid 
promotion  of  Williams  in  Ihe  diurch;  he  obtained  several 
living  besides  prebends  at  Hereford.  Lincoln  and  Peterborough. 
In[6i7hebccamechaplain  to  theking.  in  i6i9deanof  Saliahuiy, 
and  in  the  following  year  dean  of  Westminster.    On  the  fall  of 

with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  appointed  lord  keeper,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  retaining  also 
the  deanery  of  Westminsler.    Ai  a  political  adviser  ol  the  kinj 
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Williams  consistently  ooonscUed  moderation  and  compromise 
between  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  puritan  views  of  popular  liberties  which  were  now  coming 
to  the  front.  He  warned  Buckingham  and  l^finGe  Chailes  of  the 
perils  of  their  project  for  the  Spanish  marriage,  and  after  their 
return  from  Madrid  he  encountered  their  resentment  by  opp6sing 
war  with  Spain.  The  lord  keeper's  counsel  of  moderation  was 
less  pleasing  to  Charles  I.  than  it  had  been  to  his  father.  The 
new  king  was  offended  by  Williams's  advice  to  pxxxreed  with 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  parliament,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  few  months  of  Charles's  accession  the  Great  Seal  was 
taken  from  Williams.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
Commons  over  the  petition  of  right,  Williams  took  the  popular 
side  in  condemning  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  sovereign. 
In  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  administration  he  similarly 
followed  a  middle  course;  but  he  had  now  to  contend  against  the 
growing  influence  of  Laud  and  the  extreme  high  church  party. 
A  case  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  revealing 
state  secrets,  to  which  was  added  in  1635  a  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  of  which  he  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  and  for 
which  he  was  condemned  in  1637  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000^  to  be 
deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  all  his  benefices,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  1639  he  was  again  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber 
for  libelling  Laud,  a  further  heavy  fine  being  imposed  for  this 
offence.  In  1641  be  recovered  his  liberty  on  the  demand  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  maintained  that  as  a  peer  he  was  entitled 
to  be  summoned  to  parliament.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  Williams  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  innovations  in  the  church;  and  he  was  one  of  the  bishops 
consulted  by  Charles  as  to  whether  he  should  veto  the  bill  for 
the  attainder  of  Strafford.  In  December  1641  the  king,  anxious 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  appointed  Williams  archbishop  of 
York.  In  the  same  month  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  bishops 
impeached  by  the  Commons  for  high  treason,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Released  on  an  undertaking  not  to  go  to  Yorkshire, 
a  promise  which  he  did  not  observe,  tltt  archbishop  was  en- 
throned in  York.  Minster  in  Jime  1642.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  visiting  Conway  in  the  Royalist  interest,  he 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford;  he  then  returned  to  Wales,  and 
finding  that  Sir  John  Owen,  acting  on  Charles's  orders,  had 
seized  certain  property  in  Conway  Castle  that  had  been  deposited 
with  the  archbishop  for  safe-keeping,  he  went  over  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary side  and  assisted  in  the  recapttire  of  Conway  Castle 
in  November  1646.  Williams,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  25th  of  March  1650. 
WILLIAMS,  JOHN  (1796-1839),  Engli^  Nonconformist 
missionary,  was- bom  at  Tottenham  near  London  on  the  29th  of 
June  1796.  He  was  trained  as  an  ironmonger,  and  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  mechanical  work.  Having  offered 
himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  he  was  sent,  after 
some  training,  in  1816  to  Eimeo,  in  the  Society  Islands,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language.  After 
staying  there  for  a  short  time,  he  finally  settled  at  Raiatea, 
which  became  his  permanent  headquarters.  His  success  as  a 
missionary  here  and  elsewhere,  was  remarkable.  The  people 
rapidly  became  Christianized  and  adopted  many  of  ths  habits 
of  dvilLBation.  Williams  was  fairly  liberal  for  his  age,  and  the 
results  of  his  labours  among  the  Pacific  Islands  were  essentially 
beneficial.  He  travelled  unceasingly  among  the  various  island 
groups,  planting  stations  and  settling  native  misaonaries  whom 
he  himself  had  trained.  From  the  Society  Islands  he  visited 
the  Hervey  group,  where  he  discovered,  and  stayed  for  a  Con- 
siderable time  on,  the  island  of  Rarotonga.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  group  were  converted  in  a  remarkably  short 
time,  and  Williams's  influence  over  them,  as  over  the  people  of 
other  groups,  was  very  great.  Besides  establishing  Christianity 
and  civilization  among  them,  he  also,  at  their  own  request, 
helped  them  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  civil  administration 
upon  the  basis  of  the  new  religion.  While  at  Rarotonga  he, 
with  the  help  of  the  natives,  built  himself  a  6o-ft.  ship^  "  The 
Messenger  of  Peace,"  within  about  four  months;  with  this  he 


returned  to  Raiatea,  and  made  voyages  among  other  Vba^ 
groups,  including  Samoa  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  WiBiuB 
returned  to  England  in  1834  (having  previously  visited  N«« 
South  Wales  in  1821);  and  during  his  four  years*  ctay  at  brae 
he  had  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  translated  into  Raio- 
tongan,  printed.  Returning  in  1838  to  the  Pad&c,  he  vated 
the  stations  already  established  by  him,  as  well  as  several  fruh 
groups.  He  went  as  far  west  as  the  New  Hebrides,  and,  vitSe 
visiting  Eromanga,  one  of  the  group,  for  the  first  time,  ns 
murdered  by  cannibal  natives  on  the  30th.  oL  November  1839. 

Hb  NarroHve  «/  Missionary  Enterprise  in  Ike  Samtk  Sea  Ifiait 
was  published  in  1837,  and  formed  an  important  cootribiiciooto4tfr 
knowledge  of  the  idands  with  which  tlw  author  was  acqiainttd 
See  Memoir  of  John  Williams,  by  Ebenezer  Prout  (Loodoo,  1843); 
C.  S.  Home,  The  Story  oj  the  L.M,S.,  pp.  41-54. 

WILLIAlfS,  ROGER  (c.  1604-1684),  founder  of  the  colooy  of 
Rhode  Island  in  America  and  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,  soa  cf 
a  merchant  tailor,  was  bom  (probably)  about  1604  in  Loodoo. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  educated,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at  the  Charter  House  ai»i  at 
Pembroke  Cpllege,  C^ambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree  ia 
Z627.  According  to  tradition  (probably  untrue),  be  studied  Uv 
under  Sir  Edward  Coke;  he  certainly  devoted  himself  to  the  stady 
of  theology,  and  in  1629  was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  MashsB 
of  Otes,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver,  Essot,  but  from  consdratwe 
scruples,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  ecdcsiastical  afisin  » 
England  at  the  time,  refused  preferment.  He  soon  decided-io 
emigrate  to  New  EngUnd,  and,  with  his  wife  Mary,  arrived  at 
Boston  early  in  February  1631.  In  April  he  bccmme  teacher  d 
the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Sanod 
Skelton.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  Boston,  with  whose  views  his  own  were  not  in  accoid,  be 
removed  to  Plymouth  in  the  summer,  and  there  remained  for  t«a 
years  as  assistant  pastor.  In  August  1633  he  agam  beoae 
assistant  teacher  at  Salem,  and  in  the  following  year  socceeded 
Skelton  as  teacher.  Here  he  incurred  the  hostility  ol  the 
authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  by  assotiai. 
among  other  things,  that  the  civil  power  of  a  state  couM  propcriy 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  consciences  of  men,  that  the  Kiag'i 
patent  conveyed  no  |usl  title  to  the  land  of  the  colonists,  vkkl 
should  be  bought  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  Indians,  aitd  tkat 
a  magistrate  should  not  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregcnerate  bib, 
an  oath  being,  in  reality,  a  form  of  worship.  For  the  expresBOB 
of  these  opinions  he  was  formally  tried  in  July  1635  by  tk 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  t^ 
General  Court  in  October,  he  not  having  taken  advantaged  0* 
opportunity  given  to  him  to  recant,  a  sentence  of  banishaeK 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  j«i»- 
diction  of  Massachusetts  within  six  week&.  The  Ume  vai 
subsequently  extended,  condidonally,  but  in  January  1636  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  and  transport  him  to  En^u^ 
and  he,  forewarned,  escaped  from  his  home  at  Salon  and  pio> 
ceeded  alone  to  Manton's  Neck,  on  the  east  bank  ol  the  Seekock 
river.  At  the  instance  of  the  authorities  at  Plymouth,  viibia 
whose  jurisdiction  Manton's  Neck  was  included,  Wilfiams,  mit^ 
four  companions,  who  had  joined  him,  founded  in  June  i6j6  ik 
first  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  to  which,  in  remembtSBce  of 
"  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  gave  (he 
name  Providence,  He  immediately  established  friendly  rcbtkss 
with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  whose  language  he  had  karnei, 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  bou^t  the  had  npoa 
which  he  had  settled  from  the  sachems  Canonicus  (c  X36S-1647) 
and  Miantonomo.  His  influence  with  the  Indians,  and  their 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  eiabled  him  in  1636,  soon  after 
arriving  at  Providence,  to  induce  the  Narragansets  to  ai»y 
themselves  with  the  Massachusetts  colonists  at  the  tine  of  the 
Pcquot  War,  and  thus  to  render  a  most  effective  service  to  those 
who  had  driven  him  from  their  community.  WiDiams  sad  hi3 
companions  founded  their  new  settlement  upon  the  basis  of 
complete  religious  toleration,  with  a  view  to  its  bccominf '  * 
shelter  for  persons .  distressed  for  conscience "  (see  Rhode 
Island).  Many  settlers  came  from  Massachusetts  and  dsevtee. 
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among  others  some  Anabaptists,  by  one  of  whom  in  1639  Williams 
was  Inptiied,  he  baptizing  others  in  turn  and  thus  establishing 
what  has  been  considered  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
Williams,  however,  maintained  his  connexion  ^nth  this  church 
for  only  three  or  four  months,  and  then  became  what  was  known 
as  a  "  Seeker,"  or  Independent,  though  he  continued  to  preach. 
In  June  1643  he  went  to  England,  and  there  in  the  following 
year  obtained  a  charter  for  Providence,  Newport  and  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  title  "The  Providence  Plantations  in  the 
Narragansett  Bay."  He  returned  to  Providence  in  the  autumn 
of  1644,  and  soon  afterwards  was  instrumental  in  averting  an 
attack  by  the  Narragansets  upon  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  and  the  Mohegans.  In  1646  he  removed  from 
Providence  to  a  place  now  known  as  Wickford,  R.l.  He  was  at 
various  times  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
acted  as  deputy  president  for  a  short  time  in  1649,  y^^  president, 
or  governor,  from  September  1654  to  May  1657,  and  was  an 
assistant  in  1664,  1667  and  1670.  In  1651,  with  John  Clarke 
(1609-1676),  he  went  to  England  to  secure  the  annulment  of 
a  commission  which  had  been  obtained  by  William  Coddlngton 
for  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  (Newport  and  Portsmouth) 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  and  more  explicit  charter, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  in  having  the  Coddington 
commis^on  vacated.  He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1654, 
having  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cromwell,  Milton  and  other 
prominent  Puritans;  but  Clarke  remained  in  England  and  in 
1663  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  new  charter  for  "Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations."  Williams  died  at  Provi- 
dence in  March  or  April  1684;  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

Though  headstrong,  opinionative  and  rigid  in  his  theological 
^aews,  he  was  uniformly  tolerant,  and  he  occupies  a  high  place 
among  those  who  have  striven  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  was  the  first  and  the  foremost  exponent  in  America  of  the 
theory  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  in  matters  of 
reUgion;  and  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  was  pre-eminently  the 
founder,  was  the  first  colony  consistently  to  apply  this  principle 
in  practice. 

Williams  was  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and  published,  chiefly 
during  hts  two  visits  to  England,  besides  A^  Key  into  the  Language  of 


Historical  Society  CoUections);  Mr  Cotton- s  Letter  Examined  and 
Answered  <i644);  The  BUmdy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  the  Cause  of 
Conscience  (1644);  Queries  of  Highest  Consideration  (1644);  The 
Bloudy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloudy  (1652);  The  Hireling  Ministry  none 
of  Christ s  (1652);  Exberiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  HeaUh(i6^); 
and  George  Pox  Diggea  out  of  his  Burrowes  (1676). 

His  writings  have  been  republished  in  the  PuMications  ef  the 
NarraganseU  Oub  (6  vols..  Providence.  1866-1874).  the  last  volume 
containing  his  extant  letters,  written  between  1633  and  1682.  The 
best  biographies  are  those  by  Oscar  Straus  (New  Yorki  1S94)  and 


I ;  and  M.C.Tyler,  History 
78).  For  the  best 
apcdogy  for  his  expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  see  Henry  M.  Dcxter's 
As  to  kogjer  Willtanu  and  his  " Banishment  "from  the  Massachusetts 
Plantation  (Boston,  1876]).  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent 
Massachusetts  from  revoking  the  order  of  banishment. 

WILLIAMS,  ROWLAND  (181 7-1870),  English  divine  and 
scholar,  was  born  at  Halkyn,  Flint,  the  son  of  Rowland  Williams 
(d.  1854),  canon  of  St  Asaph,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1839,  and  took  orders  in  1843.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
actively  opposed  the  amalgamation  of  the  sees  of  St  Asaph  and 
Bangor.  In  1850  he  became  vice-principal  and  Hebrew  lecturer 
at  St  David's  College,  Lampeter,  where  he  introduced  much- 
needed  educational  and  financial  reforms.  He  was  appointed 
select  preacher  of  Cambridge  University  in  r854,  and  preached  a 
sernoon  on  inspiration,  afterwards  published  in  his  Rational 
Godliness  after  the  Mind  of  Christ  and  the  Written  Voices  of  the 
Ckterck  (London,  1855).  He  was  charged  with  heterodoxy,  and 
Alfred  OUivant  (1798-1882),  bishop  of  Llandaff,  required  him 
tP  resign  his  chaplaincy,  but  he  remained  at  the  coUege  in  spile 


of  these  difficulties.  His  views  were  further  defined  in  Ckrisli- 
aniiy  and  Hinduism  (Cambridge,  1856),  an  expansion  of  the  Muir 
prize  essay  which  he  had  won  in  1848.  He  became  vicar  in  1858 
of  Broadchalke  with  Bowerchalke  and  Alvcdistone,  Wiltshire. 
As  a  result  of  his  favourable  review  of  Bunsen's  "  Biblical  Re- 
searches" contributed  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860)  he  was 
prosecuted  for  heterodoxy.  An  unfavourable  judgment  was  given 
by  the  Canterbury  Court  of  Arches  in  1862,  but  reversed  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  1864.  Williams  died  on  the  x8th  of  January 
1870. 

Besides  the  above  works  his  most  important  production  was  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  with  commentary  (pt.  i.  1866; 
pt.  ii.  edited  by  Mrs  Williams  187X ; pt.iii.thoueh  planned  was  never 
written).  See  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs  Williams  (2  vols..  1874) ; 
and  T.  K.  Chcyne,  Pounders  of  Oid  Testament  Criticism  (1893). 

WILUAMS,  SIR  WILUAK  FENWICK.  Bart.  (1800-1883), 
British  general,  second  son  of  Commissary-General  Thomas 
Williams,  barrack-master  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  bom  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4th  of  December  1800.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery  as  second  lieutenant  in  1825.  His 
services  were  lent  to  Turkey  in  1841,  and  he  was  employed  as  a 
captain  in  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  He  was  British  com- 
missioner in  the  conferences  preceding  the  treaty  of  Erzer6m  in 
1847,  and  again  in  the  settlement  of  the  Turko-Persian  boundary 
in  1848  (brevet  majority  and  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B.). 
Promoted  colonel,  he  was  British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish 
army  in  Anatolia  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854-56,  and,  having  been 
made  a  ferih  (lieutenant-general)  and  a  pasha,  he  practically 
commanded  the  Turks  during  the  heroic  defence  of  Kars,  repuls- 
ing several  Russian  attacks  and  severely  defeating  the  Russian 
general  Muraviev  in  the  battle  of  Kars  on  29th  September  1855. 
Cold,  cholera,  famine  and  hopelessness  of  succour  from  without, 
however,  compelled  Williams  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation 
on  the  28th  of  November  following.  A  baronetcy  with  pension 
for  life,  the  K.C.B.,  the  grand  cro^  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
of  the  Turkish  Medjidic,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  with 
a  sword  of  honour,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  D.CX.  of  Oxford 
University,  were  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
valour.  Promoted  major-general  in  November  1855  on  his 
return  from  captivity  in  Russia,  he  held  the  Woolwich  command, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Calne  in  parliament  from  1856  to 
1859.  He  became  lieutenant-general  and  colonel-commandant 
Royal  Artillery  in  1864,  general  in  1868,  commanded  the  forces 
in  Canada  from  1859  to  1865,  held  the  governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia  until  1870,  and  the  governorship  of  Gibraltar  until  1876. 
He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  1871,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London  in  x88i.    He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  July  1883. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  James  City 
cotmty,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers,  48  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1900) 
2044;  (1910)  3714.  Williamsburg  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Williamsburg  Female  Institute 
(Presbyterian),  and  of  the  CoUege  of  William  and  Mazy,  chartered 
by  the  Crown  in  1693  and  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  main  building  and  the  president's  house, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  a  science  hall,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  building,  an  infirmary  and  dormitories;  in  front  of 
the  main  building  is  a  statue  by  Richard  Hayward  of  Norbome 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt  (1717-1770),  the  most  popular  xoyal 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  college  offers  a  classical  course  and  a 
scientific  course,  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  each  being  prescribed, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  normal  department  is  the  Matthew 
Whaley  Model  and  Practice  School.  In  1909  there  were  21 
instructors  and  228  students  in  the  college,  6  instructors  and  140 
pupils  in  the  model  school,  and  20,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare,  in  the  library.  Since  1892  the  college  has  published  the 
William  and  Mary  CoUege  Quarterly,  an  historical  magazine. 

Here  in  December  1776  was  established  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  the  first  American  college  "  Greek  Letter "  Society, 
now  an  interKrolIegiate  honorary  fraternity.  The  college  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  during  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  June  1781  Lord  Corriwallis  made  the  president's 
house  hb  headquarters,  and  the  institution  was  closed  fqr  a  few 
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months  of  that  year.  It  was  closed  in  1861  because  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  main  building  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Confederate  troops 
and  by  Federal  troops-  until  some  of  the  latter  burned  it  in  1862. 
Although  reopened  in  1869,  the  college  was  closed  again  from  1881  to 
1888  b«:ause  of  the  low  state  of  its  finances.  In  1888  it  was  reorgan- 
ized under  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  which  provided  for  the 
addition  of  a  normal  course  and  an  annual  appropriation  towards  its 
maintenance.  In  1893  Congress  passed  an  act  indemnifying  it  in 
some  measure  for  its  loss  during  the  Civil  War;  and  in  1906  its 
endowment  was  increased  to  more  than  $150,000  and  it  was  made  a 
state  institution  governed  by  a  board  (appointed  by  the  governor) 
and  receiving  $35,000  annuallv  from  the  statc^  Peyton  Randolph, 
Edmund  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Tyler, 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  General  Winfield  Scott  were 
graduates  of  the  college. 

Bruton  Parish  Church,  completed  in  1717  and  enlarged  in  1753, 
is  the  second  church  of  a  parish  dating  from  1674.  It  contains  a- 
Bible  given  by  King  Edward  VII.,  a  lectern  given  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  some  old  relics.  The  church  itself  has  been 
restored  (1905-1907)  so  far  as  practicable  to  its  original  form 
and  appearance.  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Viiginia  Antiquities  has  preserved  a  powder  magazine,  erected 
in  1714,  from  which  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore,  removed  the  powder  on  the  day  after  the  encounter 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  thus  occasioned  the  first  armed 
uprising  of  the  Virginia  patriots.  The  County  and  City  Court- 
House  was  erected  in  1769.  The  Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  opened  here  in  1773,  but  its  original  building  was 
burned  in  1885.  Among  sev^al  colonial  residences  are  the 
George  Wythe  House,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  ^Washington 
during  the  aege  o(  Yorktown  in  1781^  and  the  Peyton  Randolph 
House.  The  principal*  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  men's 
winter  underwear,  lumber  and  ice,  and  the  shipment  of  lumber 
and  farm  and  garden  produce. 

Williamsburg,  originally  named  Middle  Plantation  from  its 
position  midway  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  was 
founded  in  1632.  It  was  immediately  walled  in  and  for  several 
years  it  served  as  a  refuge  from  Indian  attacks.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  1676  Nathaniel  Baccm  held  here  his. "  rebel "  assembly 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  in  January  1677  two 
of  the  "  rebels  "  were  hanged  here.  In  1698  Middle  Plantation 
was  made  the  provincial  capital;  and  in  1699  the  present  name 
was  adopted  in  honour  of  William  III.  Williamsburg  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1722.  In  1736  the  Virginia  GaseUCt  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  Souths  was  established  here.  In  the 
capitol  here  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  30th  of  May  1765,  presented 
his  historic  resolutions  and  made  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  15th  of  May  1776,  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion in  session  here  passed  resolutions  urging  the  Continental 
Congress  to  declare  for  .Independence.  In  1779  Richmond 
became  the  seat  of  the  state  government,  and  in  1832  fire 
destroyed  the  hst  of  the  old  capitol  at  Williamsburg  with  the 
exception  of  the  foundations,  which  ^nce  1897  have  been  cared 
for  by  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 
In  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  the  QvU  War  the  Battle  of 
Williamsburg  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May  1862  on  the  south- 
eastern outskirts  of  the  dty.  The  Confederate  army  under 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  retreating  from  Yorktown  toward 
Richmond  and  a  part  of  it  under  General  James  Longstreet 
waited  here  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  advance  portion  of  the 
Union  army  under  General  £..  V.  Sumner.  A  Union  division 
under  General  J.  D.  Hooker  began  a  spirited  attack  at  7.30  a.m., 
other  Union  divisions  dealt  heavy  blows,  but  they  failed  from 
lack  of  co-operation  to  rout  the  Confederates  and  at  night  the 
latter  continued  their  retreat.  Tlie  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  was  2228;  the  Confederate  about  1 560. 

See  L.  G.  Tyler.  Wiiliamilnirg,  the  Old  Colonial  Capital  (Richmond. 
1907).  and  his"  Williamsburg,  the  Ancient  Capital,''  in  L.P.  Powell's 
Hisieric  Towns  of  the  Southern  StaUs  (New  York,  1900). 

WILUAHSOlf,  ALEXAHDER  WILUAM  (1824-1904),  English 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Wandsworth,  London,  on  the  xst  of  May 
1824.  After  working  under  Leopold  Gmelin  at  Hddelberg, 
and  Liebig  at  Giessen,  he  spent  three  years  in  Paris  studying 
the  higher  mathematics  under  Comte.  In  1849  he  wasappoiijted 
professor  of  practical  chemistry  at  University  College,  London, 


and  from  X&55  until  his  retirement  in  1887  he  also  held  the 
professorship  of  chemistry.  He  had  the  credit  of  haag  the 
first  to  explain  the  process  of  etherification  and  to  etocidale  the 
formation  of  ether  by  the  interaction  of  sulphaxic  add  aad 
alcohol.  Ether  and  alcohol  he  regarded  as  sub^occs  anak^ma 
to  and  built  up  on  the  same  type  as  water,  and  be  further  istro- 
duced  the  water-type  as  a  widely  applicable  basis  for  the  das&ii- 
cation  of  chemical  compounds.  The  method  of  stating  the 
rational  constitution  of  bodies  by  comparison  with  waur  he 
believed  cap.able  of  wide  extension,  and  that  one  type,  be 
thought,  would  suffice  for  all  inorganic  compounds,  as  wefl  as 
for  the  best-known  organic  ones,  the  formula  of  water  bdag 
taken  in  certain  cases  as  doubled  or  tripled.  So  far  badL  as  iSss 
he  also  suggested  a  view  which,  in  a  modified  form, »  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  modem  theory  of  ionic  dissodatiiHi, 
for,  in  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  he  oiged 
that  in  an  aggregate  of  molecules  of  any  compound  there  is  aa 
exchange  constantly  going  on  between  the  elements  which  axe 
contained  in  it;  for  instance,  in  hydrochk>ric  add  each  aioa 
of  hydrogen  does  not  remain  quietly  in  juxtapositioa  with  the 
atom  of  chlorine  with  which  it  first  united,  but  rh^ngi^  phces 
with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen.  A  somewhat  similar  hypothea 
was  put  forward  by  R.  J.  £.  Clausius  about  the  sazoe  tise 
For  his  work  on  etherification  Williamson  in  1862  received  a 
Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1855,  and' which  he  served  as  foreign  secretary  bom 
1873  to  1889.  He  was  twice  preadent  of  the  London  CheoKsl 
Society,  in  1863-1865,  and  again  in  1869-1871.  His  deitli 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  May  1904,  at  Hindhead,  Surrey,  EiigU»i 
WILUAMSON.  SIR  JOSEPH  (1633-1701),  English  polhida.'-.. 
was  born  at  Bridekirk,  near  Cockermouth,  his  father,  Joscpk 
Williamson,  being  vicar  of  this  place.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Bees,  at  Westminster  school  and  at  (Queen's  College,  Oiiord, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in  1660  he  entered  the  scrvke 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  retaining  kb 
position  under  the  succeeding  scaretary.  Sir  Henry  Bcsaet, 
afterwards  earl  of  Arlington.  For  his  connexion  with  tk 
foundation  of  the  Londcn  GauiSe  in  1665  see  Newspapeks.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1669,  and  in  1672  was  made  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council  and  a  knight.  In  1673  and  1674  he  rej)R> 
sented  his  country  at  the  congress  of  Cokqsne,  and  in  the  hilts 
year  he  became  secretary  of  state,  having  practically  purchsed 
this  position  from  Arlington  for  £6000,  a  sum  which  he  required 
from  his  successor  when  he  left  office  in  1679.  Just  before  ks 
removal  he  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sharing  ia  the 
popish  plots,  but  he  had  been  at  once  released  by  <ff6a  of 
Charles  II.  After  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  Sir  Joseph 
represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Ntjmwegen  in  1697,  ajid 
in  1698  he  signed  the  first  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spaai^ 
monarchy.  He  died  at  Cobham,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  of  Octcbff 
z  701.  Williamson  was  the  second  president  of  the  Royal  Sodcty. 
but  his  main  interests,  after  politics,  were  rather  in  antiqairiaa 
than  in  sdentific  matters.  Taking  advantage  of  the  taay 
opportunities  of  making  money  which  his  offidal  positi(»  gt\t 
him,  he  became  very  rich.  He  left  £6000  and  his  ]ibcu>  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  £5000  to  found  a  school  at  Rochester; 
and  £2000  to  Thetford. 

A  great  number  of  Williamson's  letters,  despatches,  mauaaadx. 
&c.,  are  among  the  English  state  papers. 

WIUIAMSON.  WILUAM  CRAWFORD  (1816-189$).  Ecs^sh 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Scarborough  on  the  24th  of  November 
x8i6.  Hb  father,  John  Williamson,  after  beginning  life  as  a 
gardener,  became  a  well-known  local  naturalist,  who,  io  coc- 
junction  with  William  Bean,  first  explored  the  rich  focsilifeioas 
beds  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  He  was  for  many  years  caraicr 
of  the  Scarborough  natural  history  museum,  and  the  yocs|Kr 
Williamson  was  thus  from  the  first  brought  up  among  scientiac 
surroundings  and  in  association  with  scientific  people.  ViHUaa 
Smith,  the  "  father  of  English  geology,"  lived  for  two  yean 
in  the  Williamsons'  house.  Young  Williamson's  matequl 
grandfather  was  a  lapidary,  and  from  him  he  learnt  the  ait  o( 
cutting  stones,  an  accomplishment  which  he  fovod  of  great 
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in  later  yean,  vrhen  he  undertook  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  f<»sil  plants.    Williamson  veiy  early  made  a  beginning  as  an 
original  contributor  to  science.    When  little  more  than  sixteen 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  rare  birds  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  little 
later  (in  1834)  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
his  first  mem<Hr  on  the  Mesozoic  fossils  of  his  native  district. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  assisted  Lindley  and  Hutton  in  the 
preparation  of  their  well-known  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain, 
On  entering  the  medical  profession  he  stUl  found  time  to  carry 
on  his  scientific  work  during  his  student  days,  and  for  three 
years  uncd  as  curator  of  the  Natural  History  Society's  museum 
at  Manchester.   After  completing  his  medical  studies  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  in  1841,  he  returned  to  Manchester  to 
practne  his  profession,  in  which  he  met  with  much  success. 
Ulien  Owens  College  at  Manchester  was  founded  in  1851  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  there,  with  the  duty  of 
teaching  geology,  zoology  and  botany.     A  very  necessary 
division  of  labour  took  place  as  additional  professors  were 
appointed,  but  he  retained  the  chair  of  botany  down  to  1893. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  Clapham,  where  he  died  on 
the  sjrd  of  June  1895.    Williamson's  tieaching  work  was  not 
confined  to  his  university  classes,  for  he  was  also  a  successful 
popular  lecturer,   especially  for  the  Gilchrist  Trustees.    His 
scientific  work,  pursued  with  remarkable  energy  throughout 
Ofe,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  professional  duties,  had  a  wide 
scope.    In  geology,  his  early  work  on  the  zones  of  distribution 
of  Mesozoic  fossils  (begun  in  1834),  and  on  the  part  played  by 
microscofoc  organisms  in  the  formation  of  marine  deposits 
(1845),  was  of  fundamental  importance.   In  zoology,  his  investi- 
gations of  the  development  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  fishes 
(1842-1851),  and  on  recent  Foraminifera,  a  group  on  which  he 
wrote  a  monograph  for  the  Ray  Society  in  1857,  were  no  less 
valuable.    In  botany,  in  addition  to  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  minute  structure  of  Vohox  (1853),  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  fossQ  plants  established  British  paleobotany  on  a  scientific 
baas;,  on  the  ground  of  these  researches  Williamson  may  rank 
Diith  A.  T.  Brongniart  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  branch 
of  science.     His  contributions  to  fossil  botany  began  in  the 
earliest  days  of  his  career,  and  he  returned  to  the  subject  from 
time  to  time  during  the  period  of  his  geological  and  zoological 
activity.     His  investigation  of  the  Mesozoic  cycadioid  fossil 
Zamia  (now  WiUiamsonia)  gigas  was  the  chief  palaeobotanical 
work  of  this  intermediate  period.    His  long  course  of  researches 
00  the  structure  of  Carboniferous  plants  belongs  mainly  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  his  results  are  chiefly,  though  not 
vfaolly,  embodied  in  a  series  of  nineteen  memoirs,  ranging  in 
date  from  1871  to  1893,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.    In 
this  series,  and  in  some  works  (notably  the  monograph  on 
Siigmaria  fUoideSf  Palaeontographical  Society,  x886),  published 
ebewhere,  Williamson  elucidated  the  structure  of  every  group 
of  Falaco«MC  vascular  plants.    Among  the  chief  results  of  his 
researches  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  plants  intermediate 
between  ferns  and  cycads,  the  description  of  the  true  structure 
of  the  fructification  in  the  extinct  cryptogamic  family  Spheno- 
phyQeae,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  cryptogamic  nature  of  the 
dominant  Palaeoxoic  orders  Calamarieae,  Lepidodendreae  and 
SigiDarieae,  plants  which  on  account  of  the  growth  of  their 
stems  in  thickness,  after  the  manner  of  gymnospermous  trees, 
were  regarded  as  phanerogams  by  Brongniart  and  his  followers. 
After  a  long  controversy  the  truth  of  Williamson's  views  has 
been  fully  established,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  mode  of 
growth,  characteristic  in  present  times,  of  dicotyledons  and 
svinnospenna  prevailed  in  Palaeozoic  ages  in  every  family 
of  vascular  cryptogams.    Thus,  as  Count  Solms-Laubach  has 
pointed  out,  palaeobotany  for  the  first  time  spoke  the  decisive 
word  in  an  important  question  of  general  botany.    Williamson's 
work  in  Unsaai  botany  was  scarcely  appreciated  at  the  time  as 
it  deserved,  for  its  great  merits  were  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
author's  want  of  familiarity  with  the  modem  technicalities  of 
the  sdence.     Since,  however,  the  subject  has  been  seriously 
taken  up  by  botanists  of  a  newer  school,  the  soundness  of  the 
foundation  be  laid  has  become  fully  recognized.    It  may  be 
AXVIII    1% 


added  that  he  was  a  skilled  draughtsman,  iUustrating  all  his 
works  by  his  own  drawings,  and  practising  water-colour  painting 
as  his  favourite  recreation. 

A  full  account  of  WiUiamaon's  career  will  be  found  in  his  auto- 
biography^ entitled  Reminiscences  of  a  Yorhshire  Naturalist,  edited 
by  his  wife  (London,  1896).  Among  obituary  notices  may  be 
mentioned  that  by  Count  Solms-Laubach,  Nature  (5th  September 
1895),  and  one  by  D.  H.  Scott  in  Proc.  R.S.  voL  be  (1897). 

(D.  H.  S.) 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  70  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1890)  27,132;  (1900)  28,757,  of  whom  1x44 
were  negroes  and  2228  were  foreign-bom,  including  X089  Ger- 
mans; (1910  census),  31,860.  Area,  about  7  sq.  m.  Williamsport 
is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Susquehanna  &  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Montoursville  (pop.  in  1900,  1665), 
South  Williamsport  (pop.  in  1900,  3328),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Du  Boistown  (pop.  in  1900,  650).  The  dty  has  an 
attractive  site,  on  a  high  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  Il 
has  five  parks,  Brandon  (44  acres)  within  the  city  limits,  and 
Vallamont,  Starr  Island,  Sylvan  Dell  and  Nippono  in  its  suburbs. 
Williamsport  is  the  seat  of  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  co-educational,  1848),  a  secondary  schooL 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court  house,, 
the  city  haU,  the  United  States  Government  building,  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  the  Masonic  Temple,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  and  the  James  V.  Brown  Memorial  Library  (1907). 
In  the  city  are  a  Boys'  Industrial  Home  (1898),  a  Girls'  Training 
School  (1895),  a  Florence  Crittenton  Home  (1895),  a.  Home  for 
Aged  Coloured  Women  (1898),  a  Home  for  the  Friendless' (1873), 
and  Williamsport  Hospital  (1873).  Tliere  are  practically  no 
tenement  houses.  The  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$11,738,473,  30-7%  more  than  in  2900.  Williamsport  his  the 
largest  lumber  market  in  Pennsylvania;  lumber  was  for  forty 
years  the  most  important  of  its  manufactures,  and  Williamsport 
was  styled  the  "sawdust  city."  The  decreasing  importance 
of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  standing 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lumber  and  timber  products 
were  valued  at  $1,3x0,368  in  X905,  and  lumber  and  planing  mill 
products  at  $579,667.  Among  other  manufactures  are  silk 
and  silk  goods,  valued  at  $1,191,273  in  1905;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $1,164,737;  mbber  and  leather  boots 
and  shoes,  furniture,  &c.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
surrotmding  country.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  moun- 
tain streams  S.  of  the  city.  Lycoming  county  was  erected  in 
X795,  in  which  year  Williamsport  was  founded  and  became 
the  county-scat,  after  a  bitter  contest  with  Jaysburg,  which  was 
then  a  village  of  only  some  half  a  dozen  houses  and  which 
subsequently  ceased  to  exist.  Williamsport  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1806,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x866. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  town  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  9  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  14,083. 
Shipping  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place,  there  being  com- 
modious piers,  breakwater,  also  provision  for  the  repair  of 
vessels,  patent  slips  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Several  quarries 
of  superior  basalt  are  worked  near  the  town,  and  brown  coal 
of  good  quality  has  also  been  found.  Tlie  flourishing  industries 
indude  wooUen-milling,  bottle-making,  fodder-compressing, 
meat-freezing  and  cyde-making. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  on  the  Hoodck  and  Green  rivers,  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  state,  and  about  30  m.  N.  of  Pittsfidd.  Pop. 
(1890)  4221;  (1900)  5ox34*of  whom  929  were  foreign-bom 
and  X38  were  negroes;  (X910  census),  3708.  Williamstown  is 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  by  an  interarban 
electric  line  to  North  Adams.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  49  sq.  m. 
and  contains  five  villages.  Williamstown,  the  prindpal  village, 
is  a  pleasant  residential  centre  on  the  Green  river;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery  and  its  streets  are  shaded  by  some 
fine  old  trees.   Mission  Park  (xo  acres)  here  is  adorned  by  native 
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and  foreign  shrubs  and  by  maples,  elms,  pines  and  arbor  vitae, 
and  "  Haystack  Monument "  in  this  park  marks  the  place  where 
Samuel  John  Mills  (1783-1818),  in  z8o6,  held  the  prayer  meeting 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  American  foreign  missionary 
movement.  Williamstown  village  is  best  known  as  the  seat 
of  Williams  College,  chartered  in  1793  as  a  successor  to  a  "  free 
school "  in  Williamstown  (chartered  in  1785  and  endowed  by  a 
bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams).  Besides  recitation  and 
residence  halls,  it  has  the  Lawrence  Hidl  Library  (1846),  ccmuin- 
ing  (19Z0)  68,000  volumes,  the  Thompson  Memoriid  Chapel 
(1904),  the  Lascll  Gjrmnasium  (1886),  an  infirmary  (1895)1  the 
Hopkins  Observatory  (1837)  and  the  Field  Memorial  Observatory 
(1882),  the  Thotepson  Chemical  Laboratory  (1892),  the  Thompson 
(Biological  Laboratory  (1893)  and  the  Thompson  Physical 
Laboratory  (1893).  In  i9ro  the  college  had  59  instructors  and 
537  students.  The  fourth  president  of  the  college  was  Mark 
Hopkins  (9.V.),  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  alumni  was 
James  A.  Garfield,  president  of  the  United  States,  whose  son, 
Harry  Augustus  Giurfield  (b.  1863),  became  president  of  the 
college  in  1908. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  towndiip  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  (especially  corduroy),  and  mark^  gardening  is  an 
important  industry.  The  limits  of  the  township,  originally 
calkd  West  Hoosac,  were  determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  2749,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  the  village  was  laid  out.  Two  of  the  lots  were  immediately 
purchased  by  Captain  Ephraim  Williams  (17x5-2755)1  wh6  was 
at  the  time  commander  of  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  vidnity; 
several  other  lots  were  bought  by  soldiers  under  him;  and  in 
1 7  53  the  proprietors  organized  a  township  government  Williams 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  on  the  8th  of  September 
1755,  but  while  in  camp  in  Albany,  New  York,  a  few  days  beJFore 
the  battle,  he  drew  a  will  containing  a  small  bequest  for  a  free 
school  at  West  Hoosac  on  condition  that  the  township  when 
incorporated  should  be  called  Williamstown.  The  township  was 
incorporated  with  that  name  in  1765. 

See  A.  L.  Perry.  Origins  in  WiUiamstawH  (New  York,  1894;  3^1 
ed.  1900) ;  and  WiUiamsUwn  and  WiJ^ioms  ColUgjt  (Norwood,  Mass., 
1899). 

WILUAMS-WYNH.  SIR  WATKIN.  Bast.  (i699-x749)>  Welsh 
politician,  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Williams, 
Bart.,  of  Llanforda  near  Oswestry;  his  mother,  Jane  Thelwall, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  antiquary,  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir, 
Carnarvonshire.  Educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Williams 
succeeded  to  Wynnstay  near  Ruabon  and  the  estates  of  the  Wynns 
on  the  death  of  a  later  Sir  John  Wynn  in  17x9,  and  took  the 
name  of  Williams-Wynn.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Denbighshire  from  1716  to  1741,  and  was  prominent  among  the 
opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  as  a  leading  and  influential 
Jacobite  he  was  in  communication  with  the  supporters  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  before  the  rising  of  1745,  but  his  definite  offer 
of  help  did  not  reach  the  prince  imtil  the  retreat  to  Scotland  had 
begun.  He  died  on  the  a6th  of  September  2749.  His  first  wife, 
Ann  Vaughan  (d.  2748),  was  the  hdress  of  extensive  estates  in 
MontgomcrysJiire  which  still  belong  to  the  family.  His  son  and 
heir.  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  Bart.  (2749-1789),  was  the 
father  of  another  Sir  Watkin  (X772-X843),  the  sth  baronet  Two 
other  sons  attained  some  measure  of  (Ustinction:  Charles  (2775- 
2850),  a  prominent  Tory  politician,  and  Sir  Henry  (2783-2856), 
a  diplomatist.  A  daughter,  Frances  Williams-Wyim  (d.  2857), 
was  the  authoress  of  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  1797-1844, 
which  were  edited  with  notes  by  Abraham  Hayward  in  2864. 

See  Askew  Roberts,  Wynnstay  and  ike  Wynns  (Oswestry.  1876). 

WILLIBRORD  (or  Wilskosd),  8T  (d.  738),  Eng^  missionary, 
"  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,"  was  .bom  about  657.  His  father, 
Wilgils,  an  Angle  or,  as  Alcuin  styles  him,  a  Saxon,  of  North- 
urobria,  withdrew  from  the  world  and  constructed  for  himself 
a  little  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  The  king  and  nobles 
of  the  district  endowed  him  with  estates  till  he  was  at  last  able 
to  bcdld  a  church,  over  which  Alcuin  afterwards  ruled.  Willi- 
brord,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  was  sent  to  be  brought 
up  at  Ripon,  where  he  must  doubtless  have  oome  under  the 


influence  of  Wilfrid.  About  the  age  of  twenty  the  desie  o< 
increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge  (c  679)  drew  him  to  Ixdaod, 
which  hsbd  so  long  been  the  headquarters  of  learning  io  wrAac 
Europe.  Here  he  stayed  for  twelve  years,  enjojring  the  society  d 
Ecgberht  and  Wihtberht,  from  the  former  of  whom  be  tcceived  Ls 
commission  to  missionary  work  among  the  Nortb-Oermaa  tribo. 
In  his  thirty-third  year  (c.  690)  he  started  with  tw&Jt  ccs- 
panions  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Tbese  districts  vtie  thcs 
occupied  by  the  Frisians  under  their  king,  Rathbod,  who  pv« 
allegiance  to  Pippin  of  HerstaL  Pippin  bdfriendcd  hhn  and  S£=i 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  (wiik  the 
name  Clemens)  by  Pope  Sergius  on  St  Cecilia's  Day  6961^  B«<d< 
says  that  when  he  returned  to  Frisia  his  see  was  fixed  in  llua- 
jectum  (Utrecht).  He  vpaA  several  yean  in  foontfing  dnrcies 
and  evangelizing,  till  his  success  tempted  him  to  pass  isio  oth^r 
districts.  From  Denmark  he  carried  away  thirty  bc^s  to  be 
brought  up  among  the  Franks.  On  his  return  he  was  wrrci/d 
on  the  holy  island  of  Fosite  (Heligoland),  where  his  dlsrcgxitf  «i 
the  pagan  superstition  neariy  cost  him  his  life.  When  Pi^n 
died,  Willibrord  found  a  supporter  in  his  son  Chades  Marc 
He  was  assisted  for  three  years  in  his  raissionaxy  wock  bj  S: 
Boniface  (729-729),  who,  however,  was  not  wJBing  to  facooBt  k& 
successor. 

He  was  still  living  when  Bede  wrote  in  732.  A  paange  m  c% 
oT  Boniface's  letters  to  Stephen  IIL  speaks  ci  his  preadaag  to  the 
Frisians  for  fifty  years,  apparently  reckoning  from  the  tiee  d 
his  consecration.  This  would  fix  the  date  of  his  death  in  tjS. 
and,  as  Alcuin  tells  us  he  was  eighty-one  yeara  okl  whco  be  &ct 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  bom  in  657 — a  theory  on  *fe  :i 
all  the  dates  given  above  are  based,  thou^  it  must  be  addrd 
that  they  are  substantially  confirmed  by  the  inddcntal  nocka 
of  Bede.  Thedayof  his  death  was  the  6th  of  NovcBibcr,  and  Ui 
body  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Echtemacli,  nesr  Trkr. 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  Even  in  Akuin's  time  oizKia 
were  reported  to  be  still  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

The  chief  authorities  for  WilUbrocd's  life  are  Akuia's  Fato  ITw. 
brordi,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  Bcde's  HisL  Bed,  ▼.  oc  ^1: 
See  also  Eddius's  Vita  Wilfridii,  and  J.  Mabifloii.  Amm^a  mix. 
saneti  Benedicti,  lib.  xviiL 

WILUMANTIC.  a  dty  of  Windham  coimty,  CoaBectks* 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Windham,  at  the  junction  of  tk 
Willimantic  and  Natchaug  riven  to  form  tbe  Shetuckct*  ia  (k 
E.  part  of  the  state,  about  26  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  (iSoc 
8648;  (2900)  8937,  of  whom  249X  were  foreign-bocn;  (ic:3 
census)  22,930.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  tixvtz  t 
Hartford  and  the  Central  Vermont  raDways,  and  by  ckcn: 
lines  to  Baltic,  Norwich  and  New  London,  and  to  Sooth  Co%etf  t 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  Training  School,  and  has  a  p^- 
library  and  Dunham  Hall  Library  (2878).  The  WiKbuk^ 
river  provides  good  water-jwwer,  and  there  are  vaiioes  rxvr 
factures.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  prodoct  in  1905  ^13 
$4,909,447,  The  township  of  Windham  was  incocpoated  r 
2699.  WiUimantic  was  settled  in  2899,  incorporated  as  a  bony^ 
in  2833,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1803.  Tbe  name  is  fnxr  " 
Indian  word  meaning  "  good  look-out  *'  or  "  good  cedar  tw»sv 

WILLIS,    NATHANIEL    PARKBR     (2806-1867),    AnenR- 

author,  was  descended  from  George  UraUs,  described  as  a  **  t^et  a 

of  considerable  distinction,"  who  arrived  in  New  E^Jaad  ibet 

2630  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    Naikiur: 

Parker  iras  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Nathaniel  VK>i 

a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  PorJir^ 

Maine,  on  the  aoth  of  January  2806.    After  attcafing  Bc«'« 

granunar  school  and  the  academy  at  AiKlover,  he  entered  Yu 

College  in  October  1893.    Although  he  did  not  specially  d> 

tingu^  himself  as  a  student,  university  life  had  coaudenl't 

influence  in  the  development  of  his  character,  aiMl  foraishei!  krr 

with  much  of  his  literary  materiaL    Immediatdy  after  ks^i'r 

Yale  he  published  in  1897  a  volume  of  poetical  Sketdks,  jA^- 

attracted  some  attention,  although  this  critica  fonnd  ia  ta 

verses  more  to  blame  than  to  praise.   It  was  followed  by  Fuft-^ 

Poetry  (2899)  and  another  volume  of  vctse  (2832).    He  a^ 

*  He  had  been  consecrated  bishop,  also  by  Sergiaa.  on  a 
visit  in  699. 
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contxibaied  frequently  to  zugaanes  and  periodicals.  In  1829 
he  started  the  American  MonUdy  Magaane,  which  was  continued 
from  April  of  that  year  to  August  1831,  but  failed  to  achieve 
succesa.  On  its  discontinuance  he  went  to  Europe  as  foreign 
editor  and  correspondent  of  the  Newt  York  Mirror.  To  this 
journal  he  contributed  a  series  of  letters,  which,  under  the  title 
PendUings  by  the  Way^  were  published  at  London  in  1835 
(3  vols.;  Philadelplua,  1836,  9  vols.;  and  first  complete  edition, 
New  York,  1841).  Their  vivid  and  rapid  sketches  of  scenes  and 
modes  of  l^e  in  the  old  world  at  once  gained  them  a  wide  popu- 
larity; but  he  was  censured  by  some  critics  for  indiscretion  in 
reporting  convcnations  in  private  gatherings.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  small  affectations  and  fopperies  which  were  his 
besetting  weaknesses  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  author,  the  grace, 
ease  and  artistic  finish  of  his  style  won  general  recognition. 
His  *'  Slingsby  Papers,"  a  series  of  magazine  articles  descriptive 
of  American  life  and  adventure,  republished  in  1836  under  the 
title  InUings  of  Adventure,  were  as  successful  in  En^and  as  were 
his  PenciBings  by  the  Way  in  America.  He  also  published  while 
in  England  Mdanie  and  other  Poems  (London,  1835;  New  York, 
1^37)  t  which  was  introduced  by  a  preface  by  Barry  Cornwall 
(Procter).  After  his  marriage  to  Mary  Stace,  daughter  of 
General  William  Stace  of  Woolwich,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  settled  at  a  small  estate  on  Oswego  Creek,  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Susquehanna.  Here  he  lived  off  and  on  from 
1837  to  2843,  and  wrote  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge  (London, 
1840;  first  complete  edition,  New  York,  1844),  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  his  works.  During  a  short  visit  to  Eng^d  in  1839- 
1840  he  published  Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband.  Returning 
to  New  York,  he  .established,  along  with  George  P.  Morris,  a 
newspap^  entitled  the  Evening  Mirror.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1845  he  again  visited  England.  Returning  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  married  ComeUa  GrinneU,  and  estab- 
lished the  National  Press,  afterwards  named  the  Home  Journal. 
In  1845  he  published  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil,  in  1846 
a  collected  edition  of  his  Prose  and  Poetical  Worhs,  in  1849  Rural 
Letters,  and  in  1850  Life  Here  and  There,  In  that  year  he  settled 
at  Idlewild  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  account  of  failing 
health  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  retirement.. 
Among  his  later  works  were  Hurry-Graphs  (1851),  Outdoors  at 
Idlemld  (1854),  Ragbag  (1855),  Paul  Fane  (1856),  and  the 
Convalescent  (1859),  but  he  had  survived  his  great  reputation. 
He  died  00  the  aoth  of  January  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Mount 
Auburn,  Boston. 

The  best  edition  of  his  vene  writings  is  The  Poems,  Sacred, 
Passionate  and  Humorous,  of  N.  P.  Wittis  (New  York.  1868): 
1^  volumes  of  his  proee.  Complete  Prose  Works,  were  published  at 
New  Yoric  (1&IO-1859),  and  a  Selection  from  his  Prosi  Writings 
was  edited  by  Henry  A.  Beers  (New  York,  1885).  His  Life,  by 
Henry  A.  Beers,  appeared  in  the  aeries  of  "  American  Men  of 
Letters  '*  the  same  vear.  See  also  E.  P.  Whipple,  Essays  and 
Raiews  (vol.  L,  1848);  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  American  Bookmen 
(New  York,  1898). 

WILLIS,  THOMAS  (xd2i-x675),  English  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  on  the  27th 
of  January  i63x.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and 
when  that  city  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  he  bore  arms  for  the 
Royalists.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  in  1646, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  x66o, 
shortly  after  the  Restoration,  he  became  Sedleian  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  place  of  Dr  Joshua  Cross,  who  was 
ejected,  and  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic. 
In  1664  he  discovered  the  medidnal  spring  at  Astrop,  near 
Brackley  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  in  2664.  In  x666,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  he  took  a  house  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  there  rapidly 
acquired  an  extensive  practice,  his  reputation  and  skill  marking 
hun  out  as  one  of  the  first  physicians  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
Si  Martin's  Lane  on  the  nth  of  November  X675  and  was  buried 
m  Westminster  Abbey. 

Willis  was  admired  for  his  piety  and  charity,  for  his  deep  insight 
into  natural  and  experimental  philoaophy,  anatomy  and  cnemistry. 
and  for  the  elegance  and  punty  of  nia  iatin  style.    Among  hts 


writing  were  Cerebri  anatome  nervorumqne  descripHo  et  usus  (1664), 
in  which  he  described  what  u  still  known,  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
'  brain,  as  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  Pharmacentiu  rationahs  (1674),  in 
which  he  characterised  diabetes  mellitua.  He  wrote  in  Englian  A 
Plain  and  Easy  Method  for  Preserving  these  that  are  Well  from  the 
Infection  of  the  Plapu,  oftd  for  Curing  such  as  are  Infuted.  His 
Latin  works  were  pnnted  m  two  vols,  ato  at  Geneva  in  1676,  and  at 
Amsterdam  in  x68a.  Browne  Willis  (1682-1760).  the  antiquarian, 
author  of  three  volumes  of  Surveys  ol  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
was  his  grandson. 

See  Munk,  RoU  of  the  Royal  CoOegit  of  Physicians,  London  (and 
ed.,  voL  L,  London,  1878). 

WILLHORE.  JAMES  TIBBITTS  (X800-X863),  English  line 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Bristnall's  End,  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham,  on  the  75th  of  September  x8oo.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Raddiffe,  a  Birmingham 
engraver,  and  in  1823  he  went  to  London  and  was  employed  for 
three  years  by  Charles  Heath.  He  was  afterwards  enga^ 
upon  the  plates  of  Brockedon's  Passes  of  the  Alps  and  Turner's 
England  and  Wales,  He  engraved  after  Chalon,  Leitch,  Stan- 
field,  Landseer,  Eastlake,  Cieswick  and  Ansdell,  and  especially 
after  Turner,  from  whose  "  Alnwick  Castle  by  Moonlight,"  "  The 
OW  Tdm^rairo,"  "Mercury  and  Aigus,"  "Andent  Rome," 
andf  the  subjects  of  the  rivets  of  France,  he  executed  many 
admirable  plates.  He  was  dected  an  associate  engraver  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1843.   He  died  on  the  xath  of  March  X863. 

WILLOBIE  (or  Wzixougsby),  HENRY  (i57S?-x596?),  the 
supposed  author  of  a  poem  called  WiUobie  his  Aviso,  which 
derives  interest  from  its  possible  connexion  with  Shakespeare's 
personal  history.  Henry  Willoughby  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Wiltshire  gentlenutn  of  the  same  name,  and  matriculated  from 
St  John's  College,  Oxford,  m  December  X59t,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Henr>'  Willou^by 
who  graduated  B.A.  from  Exeter  College  early  in  1595,  and 
he  died  before  the  30th  of  June  1596,  when  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  poem  Hadrian  Dorrell  added  an  "  Apologie  "  in  defence  of 
his  friend  the  author  "  now  of  late  gone  to  God,"  and  another 
poem  in  praise  of  chastity  written  by  Henry's  brother,  Thomas 
Willoughby.  WiUobie  his  Avisa  was  licensed  for  the  press  on 
the  3Td  of  September  1594,  four  months  after  the  entry  of 
Shakeq>eare's.  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  printed  by  John  Windet. 
It  is  preceded  by  two  commendatory  poems,  the  second  of  which, 
signed  "Contraria  Contrariis;  Vigilantius;  Dormitanus," 
contains  the  earliest  known  printed  allusion  to  Shakespeare  by 
name: — 

"  Yet  Tarauyne  pluckt  his  glistering  grape. 
And  Shake>speare  paints  poore  Lucrece  rape." 

In  the  poem  itself,  Avisa,  whose  name  is  explained  in  Dorrell's 

"  Epistle  to  the  Reader  "  as  Amans  Uxor   Inviolata   Semper 

Amanda,  takes  up  the  parable  altemately  with  her  suitors,  one 

of  whom  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a  prose  interlude  signed 

by  the  author  H.  W.,  as  Henrico  Willobego  Italo  Hispalensis. 

This  passage  contains  a  reference  which  may  fairly  be  applied 

to  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.   It  runs: 

"  H.  W.  bdng  sodenly  infected  with  the  contagion  of  a  fantastkrall 
fit,  at  the  first  sight  of  A,  .  .  .  bewrayeth  the  secrcsy  of  his  disease 
unto  his  familiar  frend  W.  S.  who  not  long  before  had  tryed  the 
curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  vras  now  newly  recoucred  .  .  he 
determined  to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier  end  for  this 
new  actor,  then  it  did  for  the  old  pla>'er." 

Then  follows  a  dialogue  between  H.  W.  and  W.  S.,  in  which 
W.  S.,'*  the  old  player,"  a  phrase  susceptible  of  a  double  sense, 
gives  somewhat  commonplace  advice  to  the  disconsolate  wooer. 
Dorrell  alleges  that  he  found  the  MS.  of  WiUobie  his  Avisa 
among  his  friend's  papers  left  in  his  charge  when  Willoughby 
departed  from  Oxford  on  her  majesty's  service.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  Hadrian  Dorrell,  and  the  name  is  probably  fictitious; 
there  is,  bdeed,  good  reason  to  think  that  the  pseudonym, 
if  such  it  is,  covers  the  personality  qf  the  real  author  of  the 
work.  WUlobie  his  Avisa  proved  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  Peter  Colse  produced  in  1596  an 
imitation  named  Penelope's  Complaint. 

See  Shahspere  Attusion-Boohs,  part  i..  ed.  C.  M.  Tngleby  (New 
Shakspere  Society,  1874):  A.  B.  Grosart's  "  Introduction  ^  to  his 
reprint  of  WiUobie  his  Avisa  (1880). 
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E  <OT  WniOCxi),  JOHK  (t.  isij-tjSs),  Scottisli 
nlonncc,  wu  a  native  ol  Aynhiie  and  wii  eduated  at  the 
univeidt]'  ol  Glasgow.  After  beins  a  monk  C«  a  ilion  time 
be  crabnced  tbe  nlanati  itligieti  and  went  to  London,  where, 
about  IS49,  he  bemne  chaplain  to  Henry  Grey,  afierwardi 
duke  of  Suffolk,  the  father  oILtdyJueGiey^  On  tbeauouon 
ol  Uaiy  to  the  Engliih  throne  in  1553  be  went  la  Emden  in 
Frieiland,  where  he  praclixil  at  a  phyiidaa,  viryini  thil  pm- 
(euioo  with  visits  lo  Scolland.  Ue  wai  uiocUted  with  tbe 
kadingScottlibrcfonnenin  their  opposjtioQ  to  the  quceo  regent. 
Maty  of  Lorraine,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  1558 
he  ttlumed  definitely  to  bii  native  land.  WiUock  now  begin 
to  preach  and  in  1559  wia  outbwed.  Popular  eympathy, 
however,  rendered  thii  sentence  fruitless,  and  in  tbe  same  year, 
T  of  St  Giles' cathedral,  Edinburgh, 


he  ftu 


■ated  tl 


Catholic  religion, 


of  the  1 


cordan 


wilbth 


I  of  the  I 


■.D  by  the  convention  of  October  iss9 
lo  seats  on  the  council  of  government,  and  was  one  of  tbcec 
appointed  to  compile  tbe  first  book  of  discipline.  About  ^561 
he  became  rector  of  Loughborough  in  Leicestershire,  but  be 
Rlained  his  conneiioo  with  tbe  Scoiiisb  church  and  was 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  in  is6i,  and  again  in  ts64, 
'  I  litS,    He  died  at  Loughborough  on  the  4th  of 


r  isSj. 


WILUUOHBT,  the  name  of  as  English  family  long  settled 
in  Nottinghaoishiie,  and  now  ttpiewnled  by  Baron  Middltion. 
Having  eichanged  bis  name  ol  Bugge  for  thai  ot  Willoughby, 
Richard  de  Willoughby  beame  a  judge  during  tbe  reign  of 
Edward  II.  and  purchased  the  manors  of  WoUaton  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  of  Risley  in  Derbyshire.  His  son,  Richard  de 
Willoitghby  (d.  1361),  *■>  justice  of  the  common  pleas  under 
Edward  III.  Richiid's  descendant,  Dorothy,  who  became  tbe 
heiress  of  the  family  eslatei.  married  Robert  Willoughby  ol 
BorePlace,  Kent,  and  theirdescendant.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby, 
Bart.  (c.  i670-t7]g),ofWollBton,  was  created  BarODMiddlelon 
in  1711.  In  tS77  his  descendant,  Digby  Wentworlh  Bayard 
Willoughby  (b.  1S44],  became  the  9th  biran.  Thii  title  must 
be  dislinguished  from  that  of  Viscount  Midleton,  borne  by  the 
Brodrick  family. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  tbe  seaman,  was  a  member  ol  t)ib 
family.  He  wis  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  (d.  151S),  and 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  ol  Wolliton.  His  early 
services  were  as  a  soldier  on  the  Scottish  borders,  but  he  soon 
turned  his  thoughis  to  the  sea,  and  was  appointed  captain  oT  a 
Oeet  of  three  ships  which  set  out  in  1S53  with  the  object  of 
discovering  a  nonh-eastem  passage  lo  Cathay  and  India.  Two 
ol  the  three  ships  reached  the  coast  ol  Lapland,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  winter,  and  here  Willoughby  and 


Ed  of  cold  IT 


erjini 


with  them  Willoughby' 
Jnumal,  which  is  printed  in  voL  L  of  R.  Hakluyt's  Priiuifa 

Another  famous  member  of  this  family  was  Sir  Nesbit  Josal 
Willoughby  (1777-1849),  who  entered  the  British  navy  in  170c 
and  WIS  present  it  the  battle  ol  Copenbigen,     In  iBoo,  however 
missed  from  the  service  by  the 


previous  offence  of  thb  kind  having  been  punished  less  severely. 

English  squadron  bound  lor  the  West  Indies,  and  was  soon 
ad  milled  again  to  the  navy;  his  courage  and  promptness  it 
Cape  Franfais  were  responsible  lor  saving  900  lives,  and  be 
disilnguished  himsell  on  other  occasions,  being  soon  restored 
to  his  former  rank  in  the  service.  Alter  further  services  in  the 
West  Indies,  during  which  he  displayed  marked  gallantry  on 
several  occasions,  Willoughby  was  tried  by  court-martial  at 
Cape  Town  in  tSog  on  charges  ol  cmetly;  beseems  to  have  taken 
■  great  delight  in  inflicting  punishment,  but  he  was  acquitted 
with  (he  advice  to  be  more  moderate  in  future  in  bis  language. 
Again  in  (he  West  Indies,  where  be  comnundcd  tbtHbtUt 


frigate,  he  wai  reiponsibla  lor  tbe  hemic  defcDce  made  b;  lii 
ship  against  a  much  stronger  French  force  at  Pert  lA:a, 
Mauritius,  in  August  1810,  when  111  oulof  hiscrewof  iti  axn 
were  disabled  before  he  surrendered.  Undeterred  by  the  sctctt 
wounds  which  be  had  received,  and  senng  no  project  ot  kli^t 
service  with  the  British  fleet,  Willougbhy  ofleied  hit  imicn 
in  iBii  to  the  Russian  government,  and  while  serving  wiii  lit 
Russian  army  he  was  captured  by  the  French.  He  was  tiiec  11 
France,  whence  he  taofifd  to  England.  Having  seen  i  kili 
more  service  in  the  navy,  ba  was  ^■■e'''~'  in  1817.  •»  a-a^ 
a  rear-admiral  in  1S47,  and  died  unmanied  in  Lsuka  m  tit 
igth  of  May  1844. 

WILLOW  (Saiii),  a  very  well-marked  tenn*  ol  plants  cne- 
stituling,  with  the  poplar  (Pufklia),  tbe  order  SaLcuru. 
Willows  are  trees  or  shrubs,  varying  in  stature  ftnm  a  few  uvti^ 
like  the  small  British  5.  ktrbaaa  and  arctic  specirs  gaci£j, 

dimates  in  both  hemispheres,  and  generally  in  most  uliiaEiosi. 
a  few  apedes  occur  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tiDpital  portlDnief 
the  three  great  continents-  Their  leaves  are  deddnous,  almiiu, 
simple,  and  generally  much  longer  than  broad,  whence  Ihr  Tff» 
willow-leaved  has  become  ptoverbial.  At  iheii  base  ihey  an  to 
vidcd  with  stipules,  which  are  also  modilKd  to  lotm  tbe  via 
investing  the  winter  buds.     Tbe  flowers  are  bonx  in  ttllia 

female  ||HstiUite}.  Each  male  flower  consists  of  asmillnlci 
bnct,  in  the  aiil  ol  which  are  nsually  two,  sometimes  I  hn*.  nrr.^ 

there  is  a  small  glandular  disk,  which  assumes  diSesent  shapa  u 


nted  by  two  carpels  adht 
whole  length,  except  that  the 


ids  of  the  u>lc 
len  ripe  the  iwocarpebic; 

ibemte  a  large  number  ol 
uliofiiUyhiirvandcoTN 


appear  generally  before  the  leaves  and  are  thus  rcndcnd  m 
conspicuous,  while  pissage  ot  pollen  by  the  wind  is  Iiribiii! 
Fcnilimion  is  eBectcd  by  insects.  espMially  by  bees,  which  ■ 
directed  in  tbeii  seuch  by  the  colam  sod  Inftance  <f  ' 
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Sowm;  but  khh  polkii  miut  iho  be  Inm^wrted  by  the 
wind  to  tlic  Icaaic  Boirt*,  opccUlly'lD  antic  ipeda  vhicb, 
in  spite  of  the  povnty  of  inMCt  lilc,  wt  ibunduit  fniiL  Tbe 
tuft  of  bun  at  tbe  bue  [adliuis  rapid  diipenion  of  the 
Ked,  euly  genninalion  of  ■hich  a  rendered  desirable  owint  to 
its  tenuity.  Alibouth  ihc  limitatioiu  ol  the  gemis  ue  oell 
Durked,  iu»d  its  rKDfDitioD  in  auuequeoce  eaiy»  it  I*  otberwiie 
with  regud  to  tbe  qwdea.  Tbe  greatest  diSereace  o[  opinisn 
oitta  among  baluiiu  ai  to  their  number  and  tbe  bouidi  to  be 
assicned  to  acb;  and  the  cto^^fertihiation  that  Ukt*  place 
brtweeri  (he  spedes  intensifies  tbe  difficulty,  ADdersson,  a 
5v«le>  spent  nurly  a  quarter  of  a  CKitury  in  their  Investifation, 
and  uliimaidy  pubUihed  a  monogiapb  which  ii  the  standanl 
autboiily  on  Ihe  subject.  He  admits  about  a  hundred  spedea. 
Pnfesior  C.  S.  Sargent  (Siha  tf  Hcrtk  Amtria]  suggests  160 
lo  170  as  the  number  ol  distinguishable  tpcdt*.  Some  botaoistl 

Dthtn  (Sunt  only  1)  or  ij.  Dr  Buchanan  White,  wbo  nude 
a  special  srudy  of  the  Biilitb  vriUows,  grouped  them  uDdrv  17 
species  vilta  numerous  vatietiH  and  hybrids.    To  Ulutlnte  the 

.  aitriauu,  DDC  hundi 


s'r^titiii 


ily  lynoDyna 


re  doubtltM  nich  aa 

.     '  luctions  tor  actual 

»,  there  still  remains  a  large  number 

npoo  vblcb  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  prevail.  Anderason 


mly» 


-hlch 


re  di»i»cler»  offered  by 
!C  and  catkins.     No  betler  example  cnuld  be  found  of  the 
St  limit  lew  variation  In  SD-called  sped^ 
*  geacra  have  greater  daims  to  notice  from  an  eeonoinic  poin 

npidicy  of  erowth  and  for  the -production  of  Ughl  durahl 
,  KTVinable  Tor  many  purpoaea.  Among  tKe  beat  Irea  of  thl 
an  S.  fiaraiM,  the  ciack  unDow  (fig.  1).  eniKially  the  varin- 
s  as  J.  Ji^filu,  var.  XwhUmh.  aod  S.  Ma.  tba  vhlte  a 


HuntbndoB  wiDov 


red.  Il  is  better  to  lieal 

kvcl  with  the  HuL     Th 

lirr  from  difleicnl  KuL 
be  p^eiable  lo  ihii 


bie  in  early  spring  when  0 
:    Certain  mt>  ol  willow  a 
vklier-worlt.     The  epccia 
r  of  ihiubby  habit,  and  ue  uiawn  miun  m 
CIS  («  BasazT,  and  Osiii).    The  best  Ic 
--—   S,  pmrpurta;  plaoled  w  rich,  we*'  '- 
inuoenien,  this  wUlow  ouy  be 


argely  uied  for  baiket-maidnf 
■ployed  for  ituB  purpoie  tie 


(a  oc^uional  immcriioni  this  wiliow  nuy  be  gnnm  pnifitably  tot 
bailiH-waik.    It  is  also  *ell  adapted  toe  lafnunt  wind-Ueaka  01 

_.  f_  i-jj^ —  [^  banka  ol  streams  and  preventing  the 

.S.  nwlHf  il  Is  one  ol  I  be  best  of 


teoK  or  for  holding  the 
novalolthesoUbylhecu 


m  e^en,  suitable  lor  boopa  and  valuable  lo 


._.    _      Ulma  yields  the  yellow  osiers. 
pedes  do  well  tw  the  seaitde,  and  an 
^.. .»-»..  ^  --....  *.^».~*T  nune-tiees and  Bcdgts.   5.  dapkimSttt 
5.  ftptiu  and  other  dwarf  kinds  an  uieful  for  binding  heathy  or 

— J 1.     .-  -jj:.;..  .j  ,1,^  „^  ,„  ,j„,„  g,  bjsliet-maVing, 

.-.inliryof  Unniain  Ibcirbaik.   Avaluable 

mcdiciiial  gtucoside  naincd  MUcin  (tJi.)  h  *Ih  titiKled  from  the 
bark.  The  wood,  cipecislly  el  &  aUa.  is  used  for  paper  pulp.  A> 
ornamental  tins  lonte  viUDwi  the  take  a  high  nnk.  The  whit* 
illow  il  a  great  favourite,  whQc  the  droopii^  habit  of  the  weepintf 
illow  rendera  it  very  attractive.  Though  named  5.  babylonia,  it 
mUly  ■  native  of  China.  Item  wbfeh  It^  been  iridely  spread  by 
..lan ;  Ute  willow  of  tbe  Euphialea  (Fa.  cxxxvii.)  It  in  all  probability 
Pofalu  aipbalia.  S.  Mytamia  is  aometimea  sfiohen  at  as  Pope  s 
willaw.  having  been  cullivaied  by  that  poet,  or  as  Napoleon's 
'"  I.  because  his  tomb  at  St  Kdena  is  ovenhadowed  by  a  tree 
i  species,  tnnn  which  many  oBsels  ezial  or  are  reputed  to 

,.  .--noriHi/d^ia  u  remark^ile  lor  Its  very  aarmw  Idiva — purpliih 
above,  lilveTy  beneath- 

The  larvae  of  seveTal  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  leal  upon  the  leava 

Blontioni  dI  tbe  lunat  homel  iphina  ijnxkilirm  crabrsnijimnti. 

WILLOW-HEBB,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  lor  Ihe  specie* 
of  EpiloMum,  a  genus  of  often  tall  herbaceous  planls.  several 
of  wbicb  ate  natives  of  Britain.  Ibe  slender  stems  bear  narrow 
leaves  xnd  jrink  or  purple  Sowera.  which  in  the  rose-bay  (£. 


,  a  tall  plant  with  many  iMiine  nae-purpic 

flowen,  is  known  popularly  as  codlint-stid-crtam. 

WIIU.  WnUAM  OOBMAK   (iSiS-i&^i),  Iiisb  dtamalte, 

•I  bom  at  Kilmurry,  Ireland,  on  the  iSth  ol  January  igiS, 

■e  son  of  James  Wills  (17Q0-1S68),  author  of  Laac/  lauUriaui 

ani  DutiHfuiiktd  irukmtit  (1339-1S47).    The  son  was  educated 

at  Walerfoid  Grammar  School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

let  Mvetal  years  of  jovmaliitic  lad  Hieiuy  work  in  Dublin. 

telded  ia  London,  wbcre  he  wrote  stories  for  the  c 


d  that  he  could  ma 
inting,  lor  which,  though  his  az 
meiigiT,  DC  bad  alwayi  had  tileuL    He  loo 
though  In  the  long  ru    ' '  .      *^  ■ 


be  had  begun  to  w 
Ihe  U<B>  <i'Airlii. 
In  tS6j.  Early  in 
aa  "  dramatist  to 


lindcdoess,  lost  him  many  siltFts.  Meanwhile 
ge.  His  6nt  original  work  was 
be  Piinoit'l  Iliutre,  London, 
engaged  by  Colonel  Bateman 
'  at  an  annual  salaiy.  Under 
the  terras  of  his  sgrecment  he  wrote  If  aha  in  Cerintk,  CMarUi  I. 
and  £a{nf  j4raiw,  all  of  wbicb  were  produced  al  the  Lyceum 
in  iS7>-iS71.  With  Cilar^  /.,  in  which  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Heniy}  Irving  confirmed  tbe  reputation  he  bad  earned  by  hii 
performance  in  TJh  BtHs.  Wills  nude  a  popular  succeaa,  which 
be  repealed  in  Oliiia  (adapted  from  Goldsmilh'i  Vicar  vf  Wctt- 
ftU)  in  1873.  From  this  date  onwarda  Wills  wmte  continuously, 
and  till  1887  tus  name  was  practically  never  absent  from  the  biQ 
of  some  London  theatre,  Hb  work  never,  however,  quite  canie 
up  lo  the  eapcctttloM  whidi  wen  btacd  oa  hia  genidae  ability, 
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and  much  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  Ctaudian  (Princess's 
Theatre,  1883)  and  Faust  (Lyceum  Theatre,  1885)  he  merely 
supplied  the  text  to  a  variety  of  dramatic  situations.  In  1887 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  supported  for  many  years,  died,  and 
after  her  death  he  seemed  to  have  less  incentive  for  work.  Wills 
was  a  painter  by  choice,  and  never  put  his  whole  heart  into  his 
dramatic  work.  He  had  some  skill  in  ballad-writing,  shown 
in  the  well-known  '*  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby."  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  December  1891. 

WILLUGHBY,  FRANCIS  (1635-1672),  English  ornithologist 
and  ichthyologist,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Willughby,  was  bom  at 
Middleton,  Warwickshire,  in  1635.  Heis  memorable  as  the  pupil, 
friend  and  patron  as  well  as  the  active  and  original  co-worker 
of  John  Ray  (q.v.),  and  hence  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
important  precursors  of  Linnaeus.  His  connexion  with  Ray 
dated  from  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1653-1659) ; 
and,  after  concluding  his*  academic  life  by  a  brief  sojourn  at 
Oxford,  and  acquiring  considerable  experience  of  travel  in 
England,  he  made  an  extensive  Continental  tour  in  his  company. 
The  specimens,  figures  and  notes  thus  accumuktcd  were  in  great 
part  elaborated  on  his  return  into  his  Ornilhohpa^  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  publish,  having  injured  a  naturally  delicate 
constitution  by  alternate  exposure  and  over-study.  This  work 
was  published  in  1676,  and  translated  by  Hay  as  the  OrnUhdoiy 
oj  Fr.  WUlughhy  (London,  1678,  fol.);  the  same  friend  published 
hWHistoria  Piscium  (1686,  fol.).  Willughby  died  at  Middleton 
Hall  on  the  3rd  of  July  1672., 

In  Ray's  preface  to  the  former  work'  he  eiv^  Willughby  much 
of  the  credit  usually  assi^ed  to  himself,  both  as  critic  and  tystem- 
atist.  Thus,  while  founding  on  Gesner  and  Aldrovandus,  he  omitted 
their  irrelevancies,  being  careful  to  exclude  "  hieroglyphics,  emblems^ 
morals,  fables,  presages  or  ought  else  pertaining  to  oivinitv,  ethics, 
grammar,  or  any  sort  of  humane  learning,  and  present  nim  [the 
reader]  with  what  properly  belongs  only  to  natural  history."  Again, 
he  not  only  devised  artihdal  keys  to  his  species  and  genera,  but, 
"that  he  might  clear  up  all  these  obscurities  [of  former  writers] 
and  render  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  species  facile  to  all 
that  should  come  after,  he  bent  his  endeavours  mainly  to  find  out. 
certain  characteristic  notes  of  each  kind,"  while  finally,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  his  engravings,  he  yet'  not  unjustly  claims  that  "  they 
are  best  and  truest  of  aqy  hitherto  graven  in  brasa."  {See  also 
Ornithology.) 

WIUflNGTON.  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
near  the  Delaware  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks.  Pop.  (1890)  61,431;  (1900)  76,508,  of  whom 
10,478  were  foreign-bom  (3820  Irish,  1762  German,  998  English) 
and  9736  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  87,4x1.  Area,  10*18 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  (Pennsylvania)  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  sevend  steamship  lines.  Wilmington 
Harbor  includes  Christiana  Creek  for  4  m.  above  iu  mouth  and 
the  navigable  part  (2  m.)  of  the  Brandywine,  which  enters  the 
Christiana  about  i)  m.  above  its  mouth.  By  z88i  the  channel 
depth  had  been  increased  from  8|  to  15  ft.,  in  1896-1906  it  was 
increased  to  21  ft.  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbour,  and  in  2908 
the  upper  part  was  dredged  to  18  or  19  ft.  for  widths  of  xoo,  200 
and  250  ft.  Between  1836  and  1909  $994,404  was  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour.  Most  of  the  streets  which  run 
from  £.  to  W.  are  numbered;  those  which  run  from  N.  to  S. 
are  named,  often  in  honour  of  prominent  American  statesmen. 
The  public  parka  and  squares  have  a  total  area  of  381  acres; 
the  most  important  parka  are  Brandywine  and  Rockford,  which 
Ue  dong  and  near  Brandywine  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  Among  the  buildings  of  interest  are  the  City  llall  (1798) ; 
Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  Church  (1698),  probably  the  oldest 
church  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  in  continuous  use; 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware 
(organlxed  in  1864),  which  was  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House,  built  m  1740;  the  County  Court  House;  and  the  Federal 
building.  In  Wilmington,  besides  other  educational  institutions, 
b  the  Wilmington  Friends'  School  (1748),  the  oldest  preparatory 
school  in  the  state.  The  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library 
(6g,ooo  volumes  in  1910)  was  founded  in  1788,  but  was  not  made 


free  to  the  public  until  1894.   Wilmington  is  the  ste  of  a  Ronas 
Catholic  bishop,  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. 

The  favourable  situation,  raUway  facilities  and  proxiDdty  ts 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Vtrgiais,  to 
the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materiak,  and  the  water-poia 
furnished  by  the  Brandywine,  combined  with  the  eateqmae  d 
its  citizens,  have  made  Wilmington  the  most  important  suod* 
facturing  centre  fA  Delaware.  In  1905  the  value  <rf  the  Uatrf 
product  of  the  dty,  $30,390,039,  was  73*8%  of  the  total  pradoct 
value  of  the  state.  The  prindpal  manufactuivs  aie  taaixd, 
curried  and  finished  leather  ($10,250,842),  steam  railway  an 
(^3,597,736),  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ($3r43>,nS). 
paper  and  wood  pulp  ($1 ,904,556),  &c.  Shipbuilding  ($1,780,904 
in  1905)  was  established  as  early  as  x  739,  and  in  1836  the  fiist  trm 
steamship  and  in  1854  the  first  iron  sailing-boat  buSt  in  the 
United  States  were  built  here.  On  the  Brandywiise,  near  the  dty, 
are  the  works  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  which  cHecd 
over  nearly  1000  acres,  the  largest  powder  plant  in  the  verii 
The  TOmpany  was  founded  in  1802  by  the  Frendi  lefoeR. 
Eleuthire  Iren£e  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (1771-X834),  who  bd 
learned  from  tAvoisier  the  modem  methods  of  powder-maklsg. 
and  here  introduced  them  into  the  United  Stales.  Wibmoftos 
is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  customs  district  of  Ddaware,  «iib 
branch  offices  at  New  Castle  and  Lewes.  In  1909  the  impora 
of  the  district  were  valued  at  $463,092. 

The  dty  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1886,  amended  m  1893* 
by  a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  biennially  aiKl  who  appoints  the  botrd 
of  water  commissioners  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  ttreet 
and  sewer  departments,  and  by  a  unicameral  legislatQiv,  tbe 
twelve  members  of  which  are  elected  by  wards  (except  the  pres- 
dent  of  the  council,  who  is  elected  at  large,  and  is  acting  ma>ar 
in  the  absence  of  the  mayor).  The  council  appoints  the  snditor. 
the  derk  of  council  who  acts  as  dty  deric  and  various  iBSpect<ns 
&c.  The  police  commission  is  appointed  by  the  resident  aooditt 
judge  of  New  Castle  county  court.  A  board  of  educatioo  (t«» 
members  from  each  ward),  the  dty  attorney  and  the  dty 
treasurer  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  site  of  Wilmington  was  settled  in  1638  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Company  of  Sweden  by  Swedish  and  Dutdi  coloci»i« 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Minuit.  The  fort  which  they  be-  > 
was  called  Christina,  and  the  settlement  that  grew  up  anmni  it. 
Christinaham,  in  honour  of  Queen  Christina,  daughter  of  Gasu\'.a 
Adolphus.  The  fort  was  captured,  without  bkMdshtd,  by 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland  in  1655,  but  \ cry 
few  of  the  Swedes  left  Christinaham.  The  Swedish  langva^ 
and  Swedish  customs  persisted,  and  the  religion  of  the  SvtvSo 
was  tolerated.  After  the  English  conquest  in  1664,  e^Kcis  It 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Delaware  counties  to  Pamsyba-a 
in  1682,  Swedish  influence  declined.  In  173X  a  large  part  tii  ihe 
territory  now  induded  in  the  dty  was  owned  by  Thomas  Wi3ij«. 
who  named  it  Willingtown.  About  eight  years  later,  b)  a 
borough  charter  granted  by  William  Penn,  this  named  was  chanffid 
to  Wilmington,  in  honour  of  Spencer  Compton,  Eari  of  Waoifif 
ton  (c.  X673-1743).  During  the  War  of  Independence  i>e 
battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  13  m.  N.W.  of  WilmiogtA? 
In  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  oentuiy  Wilmington  was  the  cxo!tt 
of  a  strong  anti-slaveiy  sentiment  and  was  a  "  statioQ  "  of  the 
"  Underground  Railroad."  In  1809  the  borougih  was  c&lax;^^ 
by  a  new  charter;  in  1832  Wilmington  was  chartered  as  a  citr 
In  1900  the  dty  contained  41 '4%  of  the  total  populatioD  cl  thr 
state  and,  under  the  state  constitution  of  1897,  it  elects  five  of 
the  thirty-five  representative^  and  two  of  the  seventeen  scBsloa 
in  the  state  legislature. 

See  Records  of  Holy  Ttwiiy  {Old  Swedes)  Ckmnk  (Wa«uRct3« 
1890);  Benjamin  Ferris.  History  of  the  Orinstal  SdOememU  tm  A» 
Delaware,  part  iti.  (Wilmington,  1846):  and  Elisabeth  Homgomery. 
Reminiscences  tf  Wamimgh*  (Philadelphia,  1831). 

WIUflNGTON,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  osantjMcat 
of  New  Hanover  county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  10  m.  in  direct  tine  froR 
the  ocean,  and  about  145  m.  S.S.E.  of  Raleigh.  Fop-  (tSoc' 
20,056;  (1900)  eo,976,  of  whom  10,407  were  negroes  sad  4^'r 
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were  foreign-bora;  (1910  census)  35,748.  It  is  the  largest  dty 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  state.  Wlhnington  is  served  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railways, 
and  by  steamboat  lineato  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  to  ports  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Black  rivers,  and  is  connected 
by  an  electric  b'ne  with  Wrightsville  Beach,  a  pleasure  resort 
13  m.  distant  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Below  Wilmington  the 
channel  of  the  Cape  Fear  river  is  30  ft.  deep  throughout  and  in 
some  parts  33  and  34  ft.  deep;  the  width  of  the  channel  is  to  be 
made  370  ft.  under  Federal  projects  on  which,  up  to  the  30th  of 
June  1909,  there  had  been  expended  $4,344,039.  Above  Wil- 
mington the  Cape  Fear  river  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  3  ft. 
for  lis  m.  to  Fayetteville.  The  dty  lies  on  an  elevated  sand 
ridge  and  extends  along  the  river  front  for  about  3}  m.  Among 
its  prominent  buildings  are  the  United  States  Government 
Building,  the  United  States  marine  hospital,  the  dty  and  county 
hospital,  the  county  court  house,  the  dty  hall  (which  hot^cs  the 
public  h'braiy)  and  the  masonic  temple.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of 
Cape  Fear  Academy  (1873)  for  boys,  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Incarnation  (Roman  Catholic)  and  of  the  Gregory  Normal  School 
(for  negroes).  The  dty  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop.  Wilmington  is  chiefly  a  commercial  dty,  and  ships 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  rice,  market- 
garden  produce  and  turpentine^  in  r909  the  value  of  its  exports 
^"^as  $33,3x0,070  and  the  value  of  its  imports  $1,383,734.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $3, 155,458,  of  which 
$893,7x5  ^f^  the  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products, 

A  settlement  was  established  here  in  1730  and  was  named 
New  Liverpool;  about  1733  the  name  was  changed  to  New 
Town;  in  1739  the  town  was  incorporated,  was  made  the 
county-seat  and  was  renamed,  this  time  in  honour  of  Spencer 
Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington  (c.  1673-1743).  In  1760  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  and  in  1866  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 
Some  of  Wilmington's  dtizens  were  among  the  first  to  o£fer 
armed  xesisunce  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stamp  Act,  compelling 
the  stamp-master  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  distribute  no 
stamps.  During  most  of  2781  the  borough  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  Lord  Corawallis  had  his  headquarters  here. 
Although  blockaded  by  the  Union  fleet,  Wilmington  was  during 
the  Ci^  War  the  centre  of  an  important  intercourse  between 
the  Confederacy  and  foreign  countries  by  means  of  blockade 
runners,  and  was  the-last  important  port  open  to  the  Confederates. 
It  was  defended  by  Fort  Fisher,  a  heavy  earthwork  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  ocean  and  Cape  Fear  river,  manned  by 
1400  men  under  Colonel  William  Lamb.  A  federal  expedition 
of  150  vessebimder  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  and  land  forces  (about 
3000)  under  General  B.  F.  Butler  approached  the  fort  on  the 
3oth  of  December  1864;  on  the  34th  the  "  Louisiana,"  loaded 
with  115  tons  of  powder,  was  exploded  400  yds.  from  the  fort 
without  doing  any  damage;  on  the  34th  and  35th  there  was  a 
terrific  naval  bombardment,  which  General  Butler  dedded  had 
not  sufficiently  injured  the  fort  to  make  an  assault  by  land 
possible;  on  the  13th  and  X4th  of  January  there  was  another 
bombardment,  and  on  the  1 5th  a  combined  naval  and  land  at  tack, 
in  w^ch  General  A.  H.  Terry,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Butler  in  command,  stormed  the  fort  with  the  help  of  the 
marines  and  saflors,  and  took  sooo  prisoners  and  169  guns. 
The  Union  k>sses  were  366  killed,  57  missing  and  1018  wounded. 
A  magazine  explosion  on  the  morning  of  &e  16th  killed  about 
xoo  men  in  each  anny.  The  dty  was  evacuated  immediatdy 
afterwards. 

WILMOT,  DAVID  (x8i4-x868),  American  political  leader, 
was  bora  at  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  30th  of  January  181 4. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  and  practised  law  in  Towanda. 
He  entered  politics  as  a  Democrat,  served  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  from  1845  to  1851,  and  although  he  favoured 
the  Walker  Tariff,  the  Mexican  War  and  other  party  measures, 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  On  the  8th  of  August  1846, 
when  a  bill  was  introduced  appropriating  $2,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  presdent  in  i»egotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
WOmot  immediately  offered  the  following  amendment:  "  Pro- 
vided* That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the 


acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negoti- 
ated between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the 
moneys  herein  appropriated,  ndther  slavery  nor  invduntary 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  amendment,  famous  in  American  history  as  the  **  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  was  defeated,  with 
the  original  bill,  by  the  Senate's  adjournment.  A  similar 
measure  was  brought  forward  at  the  next  session,  the  appropria- 
tion, however,  being  increased  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  amendment 
being  extended  to  indude  all  territory  whidi  might  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States;  in  this  form  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  1x5  to  105;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  paaed 
a  bill  of  its  own  without  the  amendment;  and  the  House, 
owing  largdy  to  the  influence  of  General  Lewis  Cas8»  in  March 
1847,  receded  from  its  position.  The  amendment  was  never 
actually  adopted  by  Congress,  and  was  in  fact  expressly  repudi- 
ated in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  its  content  dedared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Although  known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  it  really  originated  with 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff  (i8xo-x88o)  of  Ohio,  Wilmot  being  sdected 
to  present  it  only  because  his  party  standing  was  more  r^ular. 
The  extension  of  the  prindple  to  territory  other  then  that  to  be 
acquired  from  Mexico  was  probably  due  to  Preston  King  (x8o6- 
1865)  of  New  York.  Wilmot  supported  Van  Buren  in  1848  and 
entered  the  RepubUcan  party  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  luitional  conventions  of  1856  and  x86o. 
He  was  president  judge  of  the  13th  Judidal  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1853-1861,  United  States  senator  in  x86x-x863 
and  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  X863-X868. 
He  died  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  x6th  of  March  x868. 

See  G.  P.  Garrison,  Westward  ExUnsion  (New  York  and  London, 
X906). 

WILSON,  ALEXANDER  (1766-18x3),  American  ornithologist, 
was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  July  X766.  His 
father,  a  handloom  weaver,  soon  removed  to  the  country,  and 
there  combined  weaving  with  agriculture,  distilling  and  smuggling 
— conditions  which  no  doubt  bdped  to  develop  in  the  boy  that 
love  of  rural  pursuits  and  adventure  which  was  to  determine 
his  career.  At  first  he  was  placed  with  a  tutor  and  destined 
for  the  church,  but  afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  weaver. 
Then  he  became  a  peddler  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travelling 
through  Scotland,  recording  in  his  journal  every  matter  of 
natural  history  or  antiquarian  interest.  Having  incurred  a 
short  imprisonment  for  lampooning  the  master-weavers  in  a 
trade  dispute,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1794.  After  a  few 
years  of  weaving,  peddb'ng  and  desultory  observation,  he 
became  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  in  x8o3  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment near  Philaddphia,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Bartram  the  naturalist.  Under  his  influence  Wilson 
began  to  draw  birds,  having  concdved  the  idea  of  illustrating 
the  ornithology  of  the  United  States;  and  thenceforward  he 
steadily  accumulated  materials  and  made  many  expeditions. 
In  x8o6  he  obtained  the  assistant-editorship  of  the  American 
edition  of  Rees's  Encydopaediat  and  thus  acquired  more  means 
and  leisure  for  his  great  work,  American  Ornithology ^  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  xSo8,  after  which 
he  ^)ent  the  winter  in  a  journey"  in  search  of  birds  and  sub- 
scribers." By  the  spring  of  1813  seven  volumes  had  appeared; 
but  the  arduous  expedition  of  that  summer,  in  search  of  the 
marine  waterfowl  to  which  the  remaining  volume  was  to  be 
devoted,  gave  a  shock  to  his  already  impaired  health,  and  he 
succumbed  to  dysenUiy  at  Philaddphia  on  the  33rd  of  August 

1813. 

Of  his  poems,  not  excepting  the  Foresters  (Philadelphia,  1805), 
nothing  need  now  be  said,  save  that  they  no  doubt  served  to  develop 
his  descriptive  powers.  The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the 
American  Ornithology  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  his  friend 
George  Ord.  and  the  work  was  continued  by  Ludcn  Bonaparte 
(4  vols..  Philadelphia.  1825-1  8m).    The  complete  work  was  re- 

fublished  several  times,  and  his  Miscellaneous  Prou  Worhs  and 
oems  was  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  (Paisley. 
1876).    A  sutue  was  eieaed  to  him  at  Paisley  in  1876. 
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WIUON.  SIR  DANIEL  (181^1892),  archaeologist  and 
Canadian  educational  reformer,  was  bom  in  Edinbur^  on  the 
Sth  of  January  1816,  the  son  of  Archibald  Wilson,  a  wine- 
merchant,  and  Janet  Aitken.  After  studying  at  the  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  spent  the  next  ten  years 
in  journalism  and  in  other  forms  of  literary  work  (London 
1837-1842,  Edinburgh  1842-1847).  In  1845  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1848  published 
Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Ciden  Time,  of  which  the  chief 
value  lies  in  the  numerous  illustrations,  done  by  himself.  In 
1851  appeared  his  most  important  work,  Prehistorie  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  archaeologists. 
In  1853  he  became  professor  of  History  and  English  Literature 
in  the  Universify  of  Toronto,  where  his  practical  ability  and 
energy  soon  made  him  the  most  important  member  of  the  staff. 
While  writing  extensively  on  the  archaeology  and  anthropology 
of  Canada,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  study,  he  produced 
nothing  of  Usting  importance.  His  main  work  lay  in  asserting 
the  claims  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  of  University 
College,  the  teaching  body  in  connexion  with  it,  against  the 
sectarian  universities  of  the  province  which  dniounced  the 
provincial  university  as  godless,  and  against  the  private  medical 
schools  in  Toronto.  Largely  owing  to  Wilson's  energy  in 
fighting  for  what  he  called  "  the  maintenance  <^  a  national 
System  of  university  education  in  opposition  to  sectarian  or 
denominational  colleges,"  the  provincial  university  gained  the 
chief  position  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
srrtarian  universities,  the  Methodist  and  the  An^ican,  have 
now  become  united  to  the  provincial  university,  but  the  Baptist 
and  the  Presbyterian  (see  Kingston)  still  retain  a  vigorous 
existence.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his  struggle  against  the 
rival  medical  schoob  in  Toronto,  the  chief  of  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  Toronto  university.  In  his  efforts  to  escape 
the  control  of  local  politicians  he  was  less  successful,  and  in  some 
cases  appointments  to  the  provincial  university  were  made  for 
political  rather  than  for  academic  reasons.  Though  seeing  that 
in  a  young  and  democratic  country  the  Scotch-American  model 
must  be  followed  rather  than  the  English,  and  though  resisting 
attempts  to  follow  the  practice  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Wilson 
was  a  believer  in  the  merits  of  a  modified  form  of  the  residential 
system.  He  was. one  of  the  first  in  Canada  to  cast  aside  the 
classical  tradition,  and  as  early  as  x86o  had  the  courage  to  say: 
"  It  is  just  because . . .  German  and  French  are  now  the  keys 
of  so  much  modem  philosophy  and  science  that  all  wise  Univer- 
^ty  reformers  are  learning  to  give  to  modem  languages  the  place 
they  justly  claim  in  a  liberal  education."  In  z88i  he  was  made 
president  of  Toronto  university;  and  in  1885  president  of  the 
literature  section  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Society;  in  1888  be 
was  knighted;  and  in  189 1  given  the  freedom  of  the  dty  of 
Edinbui^   He  died  at  Toronto  on  the  6th  of  August  1892. 

Record  of  Historical  Pttblicatians  relating  to  Canada,  edited  by 
G.  M.  Wrong,  vol.  v.  (Toronto  and  London.  1901).  |>p.  199-317. 
gives  a  good  sketch  of  hu  career,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  numerous 
works.  (W.  L.  G.) 

WILSON,  HENRY  (181 2-1875),  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  from  1873  to  1875,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  1 6th  of  Febmary  181 2.  His  name  originally  was 
Jeremiah  J.  Colbaith.  His  father  was  a  day-labourer  and  very 
poor.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  son  went  to  work  as  a  farm- 
labourer.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  before  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  had  read  more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  some  unstated  reason,  he  had  his 
name  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  that  of  Heniy  Wilson. 
At  Natick,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
studied  much  and  read  with  avidity.  For  short  periods,  also, 
he  studied  in  the  academics  of  Strafford,  N.H.,  Wolfeborough, 
N.H.,  and  Concord,  N.H.  After  successfully  establishing  himself 
as  a  shoe  manufacturer,  he  attracted  attention  as  a  public 
speaker  in  support  of  William  Henry  Harrison  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  in  1841-42, 1846  and  1850,  and  in  the  Senate  in 


1844*45  and  1851-52.  In  1848  he  left  the  WhSg  pnty  sad 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  semcg 
as  presiding  officer  of  that  party's  national  oomrcntioB  in  1852. 
acting  as  chairman  oi  the  Free  Soil  national  committee  aad 
editing  from  1848  to  1851  the  Boston  Republican,  which  he  aade 
the  chief  Free  Soil  organ.  The  Free  Soil  party  nominated  bia 
for  governor  of  the  state  in  1853,  but  he  was  defeated.  For  a 
short  time  (1855)  heidentlfied himself  with  the  AmcricaB  or  Kaov 
Nothing  party,  and  afterwards  acted  with  the  RepttbUcas  poity. 
In  X855  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  noMiotd 
there  by  re-elections  until  1873.  His  uncompromisiog  opposi:in 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  furnished  the  keynote  of  his  esdkr 
senatorial  career,  and  be  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  tlie  aUcst  sad 
most  effective  anti-slavery  orators  in  the  United  States.  Heksd 
been  deeply  interested  from  1840  until  1850  in  the  militia  of  ha 
state,  and  had  risen  through  its  grades  of  service  to  that  of 
brigadier-general.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civfl  War  he  *as 
made  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  the  Senate;  and  ia 
tbia  poattioB  performed  au>st  laborious  and  important  wi  far 
the  four  yearsof  the  war.  The  Republicans  nominated  Wiboo  fcr 
the  vice-presidency  in  1872,  and  he  was  elected:  but  he  <&d  oa 
the  asnd  of  November  1875  before  com|deting  ha  tenn  of  oAce 

He  published,  be^des  many  orstiona,  a  History  of  At  Auti  Sfmmy 
Measures  of  the  ThirtySeeenth  end  ThirtyKehA  Umiiei  Jk» 
Confesses  (1865):  MUtlary  Measures  ef  the  UuUed  SluSes  Cnfms 
(1868) ;  a  History  of  the  Reconstruction  Measures  of  the  Ttuty-SteA 
and  Fortieth  Congresses  (1868)  and  a  Histerv  0/  the  Rise  and  FeBtf 

the  Slaee  Power  m  Amerua  (3  vols..  1872-1875).  his ' 

work. 

The  best  biography  u  that  by  Elias  Nason  and  1 _ 

The  Life  and  PuHk  Services  ttf  Henry  Wilson  (Boston.  1876). 

WILSON,  HORACE  HAYMAX  (1786-1860),  English  oticntaSit, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  26th  of  September  1786.    He  stvdlcd 
medidne  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  went  oat  to  loda  ia 
x8o8  as  assistant-surgeon  .on  the  Bengal  cstablishmeDt  of  the 
East  India*  Company.    His  knowledge  of  metallmgy  cansed  Im 
to  be  attached  to  the  mint  at  Calcutu,  where  he  was  for  a  tiae 
associated  with  John  Leyden.    He  became  deeply  inicscscd 
in  the  andent  language  and  Kteratuie  of  India,  and  by  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  he  was  ia  1811  sp* 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL    In  i8i| 
he  published  the  Sanskrit  text — with  a  graceful,  if  tomevhii 
free,  translation  in  English  rhymed  verse    of  Klladisa*scharBieg 
lyrical  poem,  the  MegfuidlUc,  or  Cloud-Messenger.   He  pvepaird 
tJie  first  Sanskrit-Enj^ish  Dictionary  (1819)  from  aatcmb 
compiled  by  native  schobrs,  supplemented  by  his  own  icsaidas 
This  work  was  only  superseded  by  the  SanshrOteSrlerbueh  (1853- 
Z876)  of  R.  von  Roth  and  Otto  Bfihtlingk,  who  etpteswd  tfacv 
obliipstions  to  Wilson  in  the  preface  to  their  great  woffc.   Wises 
published  in  1827  Seled  Specimens  ef  the  Theatre  ef  Ik  Biadts. 
which  contained  a  very  full  survey  of  the  Indian  drama,  trsssU- 
tions  of  six  complete  plays  and  short  aooounts  of  tweaty-tkree 
others.  His  Machemie  Colledion  (1828)  is  a  descriptive  catslnrBe 
of  the  extensive  oollectaon  of  Oriental,  especially  Sooth  ladiu. 
MSS.  and  antiquities  made  by  Colonel  Colin  Mackcnne.  tarn 
deposited  partly  in  the  India  Office,  Londmi,  and  partly  U 
Madras.  He  also  wrote  a  Historical  Shekh  ef  Ike  F»a  Bmeme 
War,  with   Documents,  Political  and  Gto^apkical  (1827),  a 
Reeiew  of  the  External  Commerce  ef  Bettgal  from  tSts  te  tM 
(1830)  and  a  History  of  Briiisk  India  from  §805  lo  iij[5<  ■ 
continuation  of  Mill's  History  (1844-1848).   He  acted  for  wuy 
years  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  public  utttraction,  snd 
superintended  the  studies  of  the  Sanskrit  CoU^e  in  Cskatu 
He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  piopomi  tbat 
English  should  be  made  the  sole  medium  of  instmctiMi  ia  asii^t 
schools,  and  became  for  a  time  the  object  of  bitter  attacks,  la 
1832  the  university  of  Oxford  selected  Dr  WSbtaa  to  be  t^« 
first  occupant  of  the  newly  founded  Boden  chair  of  SsA»k:4, 
and  in  1836  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Esst  lri-& 
Company.    He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Asuik 
Society,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1837  up  to  the  t.nc 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  ia  London  00  tht  Sth  of  Vsy 
186a 
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WILSOK,  JAHBS  (i;4t-i79t),  Americia  itUamMi  ud 
iurisl.  was  bora  in  or  oat  St  Andrewi,  ScotUnd,  oa  Uw  I4tli 
el  September  1741.  H«  matrlculitcd  it  Ibe  Uaivenity  of  St 
Anitren  in  175;  and  was  jubMquentty  i  ilaHent  nt  (be  univenl- 
Ciesaf  G[ugo«>ndEiiinburgb,  Illi7fi5beaiiignledl 
Landing  at  Ne«  Y«k  in  June,  lie  wei  -  '  "'  "  '  ' 
foUowing  ytu  uid  in  1766-1767  wu 
the  college  of  Pbiladdpbia,  lulei  tbe  onivenil/  of  Pennsylvuiik. 
Meaawhile  be  studied  bw  in  tbe  oEGce  of  Jabn  Dickision,  •» 
(dmitted  ta  the  bu  m  1767,  removed  £nt  to  RewUaj  and  toon 
altermrd  to  Carlisle,  and  rapidly  cote  to  prDmlneaCK  In  Auguit 
1774  be  publisbed  a  pampUet  Cmriiaalien)  en  ikt  f/aluri 
ami  EittMl  of  Uu  Ltt"!^'"  ^  iMtily  0/  lie  Britiih  Pariiamttil, 
ia  whtcb  be  argued  that  parlianuni  bad  no  conttiiuTiooal  power 
to  l^uLate  for  the  roloaia;  ihia  pamphlet  strongly  Influenced 
rr  cmbeia  of  the  Continental  Congroi  which  met  hi  September. 
V,  ilaoo  was  a  dclrgatc  to  the  Pcnniylvania  pmvindal  convention 
i:i  Janiuiy  177$,  and  he  lustained  there  the  right  of  Massa- 
cbtuetls  to  reaiat  the  change  in  its  charter,  dedariiig  that      "' 


auppiffted  by  any  prindpte  of  the  coi 

.  "  botb  the  letter  and  the  qriiitoC  the  Biitiihcoc 
be  al»,  by  bit  ipcecb,  led  tlie  cobnlcs  in  ihifting 


>mpel 
c^  parliament. 
',  unauthorised 
e  wai  justified 


at  ropODSibiliiy  [lom  parliameot  or  tbe  kiog'i 
king  binaelt.  In  May  177s  Wibon  becanw  a  mesiDci  ni  me 
CoDtinent*!  Congresi.  Whea  a  dedaralion  of  independence 
was  fint  ptopoKd  in  that  body  he  eiprtned  ihe  belief  thai  a 
nujoilly  <d  tbe  people  of  Pcnniylvania  wen  in  favour  of  it, 
bot  u  tbe  ioatructions  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  tod 
■une  oi  the  other  coloalea  i^ipaied  such  a  dedaraticni,  be  urged 
poitpoocmcnt  of  action  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  constituenta 
in  tboae  coloniei  an  ^^iportuniEy  of  removing  such  instructiona. 
Wbca  liriiyfiHrn™  waa  finally  dedated  the  unanimity  of  all 
the  cokHdea  eicepE  New  York  bad  been  obtained.  Receiving 
a  (oiDBuaifan  ai  colonel  fai  Hay  1775,  WDioa  railed  a  battalion 
of  tnoiia  in  hia  coimtyot  Cumberiud,  and  for  a  ahort  time  m 
r776  he  UkA  part  in  lbs  New  Jeney  campaign,  but  his  piindpil 
labonti  in  r776  and  1777  were  in  CoDgrea*.  In  January  1776  be 
waa  appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  prepare  an  addles 
to  the  colonic*,  and  tbe  addren  was  written  by  him;  be  served 
OB  a  limilal  committee  In  May  177;,  and  wrote  the  address 
Tt  lit  ImiabiUnU  of  Ik*  UnUtd  StaSa,  urging  their  firm  support 
itf  the  caoae  of  Independence)  be  drafted  the  plan  of  treaty  with 
France  together  wilh  lutmctioiu  lor  aegotiatlng  Elj  be  was  a 
membei  of  the  Board  of  War  6am  iU  eiliHiihment  in  June 
i,7d  Bnta  Ub  letirement  from  Congnia  bi  September  r;;;; 
60m  January  10  September  T777  be  was  chairman  of  tbe  Coro- 
mitlce  oa  Appeals,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  CroDl  the 
courts  of  admiralty  hi  the  several  stiles;  and  lie  was  a  member 
of  many  other  importanl  commillees.  In  September  1777  the 
political  [action  In  his  stale  which  bad  opp«ed  Indepeadence 
ipfn  came  Into  power,  and  WHsrai  was  kept  out  of  Congresa 
sntn  the  close  d  the  war;  he  waa  back  again,  however,  In  178J. 
and  178^1786,  and,  advocating  a  sound  cntrincy,  laboured 
in  co^sperailoa  with  Robert  Morris  to  direct  tbe  *■"■"'''''  policy 
of  the  Gnfederatioo. 

Soon  alter  leaving  Congress  In  1777  Wilson  removed  to 
Aimapolii,  bfatyland,  to  practise  law,  but  be  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia In  the  following  ytai.  In  r77Q  he  was  mnmisiioned 
Adncate-Gentnl  [01  France,  and  in  this  capacity  he  represented 
LooB  XVL  fa  all  daims  arising  out  of  Ihe  French  alliance 
mtH  the  dose  d  tbe  war.  In  r7Bi-i7gi  he  was  Ihe  principal 
~  In  the  Wyoming  Valley  diqiule  with 
en  waa  dedded  In  bvonr  of  Penns^vanla  in 
ly  an  arbitration  court  appointed  by  Cmgrcss. 
Wihn  was  cksely  associated  lith  Robert  Uonis  in  wynising 


the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  hi  tbe  Act  o(  Congress  incoipoc- 
aling  it  (December  11,1781}  he  was  made  one  of  the  direcloti. 
In  1783  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  a  charter  10  this 
bank,  but  three  yean  later  it  pused  as  act  to  repeal  iL  Wilson 
rc^nnded  with  a  (amoui  consliintional  argument  in  wbidi  he 
sustained  the  consliiulionality  of  the  bank  on  the  basts  (d  the 
impliii  powers  of  Congress. 

As  a  constiurtive  sUlesman  Wilson  bad  DO  superior  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1 7S7,  He  favoured  tbe  independence  of 
tbeexcculive,  legislative  and  judicial  depanments,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  government  over  the  BLate  govetnments,and  the 
election  of  senators  as  well  as  representatives  by  the  people, 
and  was  opposed  to  tbe  dection  of  Ibe  President  or  the  judgei 
by  Congress.  His  political  philosophy  was  based  upon  implidt 
ccn£dence  in  the  people,  and  he  strove  for  such  provisloos  as 
he  thought  would  best  guarantee  a  govcmmeni  by  the  people. 
When  the  constitution  had  been  framed  Wilson  pronounced  it 
"  the  best  form  of  government  whidi  has  ever  been  offered  lo  the 
world/' and  he,  at  least,  among  (he  fiamers  regarded  it  nol  as  a 
compact  but  as  an  ordinance  to  be  estibUsbcd  1^  tbe  people. 
During  the  struggle  for  ratlflcalion  be  made  a  qieech  before 
a  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  which  has  been  cbaraclerixed 
IS  "  Ibe  able;!  single  presenlalion  of  tbe  whole  subject."  In 
Ihe  Fennsylvania  ntlfication  convention  (November  11  to 
December  IS,  1787)  he  was  Ibe  conslilution'iptiodpal  defender. 
Having  been  appcinted  professor  of  law  in  ihe  univeraily  of 
Penruylvania  in  t7^,  he  delivered  at  that  institution  in  1790- 
17Q1  B  course  ol  lectuns  on  public  and  private  law;  some  of  thae 
lectures,  together  with  his  speeches  in  tbe  Federal  convention, 
before  tbe  mass  meeting  In  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
ratibraiioo  convention,  arc  among  the  moat  valuable  commeu- 

Wilson  waa  a  delegate  lo  tbe  stale  constitutional  convention 
of  1789-1790,  and  a  member  of  Ihe  committee  which  drafted 
tbe  new  constitution.  In  1789  Washington  appunled  him  an 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
T793  be  wrote  the  Important  dedsion  b  the  case  of  Ckisolm 
V.  Ctorfia,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  constiluled  a  sovereign  nation  and  thai  the  United 
Stales  were  DOI  a  mere  confederacy  of  sovereign  slates.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  assodate  justice  until  bis  death,  near 


<  I  ''V:.  S«  alio  DxteMtnliirr  llisUry  ■/  Uu  Cmlihilirm 
.' .xdlei  0/ ifnKnu,  n>l>.  L  and  a  (WaddogtoD,  l8M)j 
l.uler  and  F.  D.  Stone.  Pnmi*awia  niilit  FiAni 
",  1J97-17SB  (Phi!sdd|Ala,  iSSS);  L.  H.  Atenoida 
"^'^  WiliiHi  [Phftadehibia,  1908}:  •  biociapfabil  ikflch 
J.im»  Wdsoo.  Nalion-Buildei,''  bi  LTfl.  Alnuder.  in 
-  ((of.  voL  19  (1907>!  '■  James  Witon.  Piiriot.  and  the 
'..ririne,"  by  Atnander.ln  the  Ncrtk  Awvricaa  Saiia. 
11-...., J,  jujtitc  J.  M.   HjrUn,  "Jj"!"  Wilson  and  Ihe 


be.       T.Ur.l.rc,:,    ,  ..,.ii.Ei:v.,.^j.     101851 

be  was  taken  by  Us  patents  to  Amerloi,  where  they  oilginalty 
settled  b  Connecticut,  but  In  1835  removed  to  Tama  tounty 
Iowa.  Henudieditlowa  College,  andin  1861  beameafaimer. 
He  waa  a  Kepubllcan  member  of  tbe  state  House  of  Repreaenla- 
tive*  En  1S6B-187J,  and  was  Its  q>eaker  in  t87>-iS73,  and  lie 
was  ■  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
1875  to  1S77  and  again  In  iSSj-iSS;,  FiDm  i8;o  to  1874  he 
wasaregenl  ol  the  Slate  Unlvenily  of  Iowi;b  l677'l8S3  wsis 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  Slate  Railway  Commission,  and  from  1890 
to  1S97  waa  professor  ol  sgiicultuie  at  tbe  Iowa  AgrlcuHursl 
CoDege,  st  Ames,  and  director  of  tbe  Slate  Aglicallnnl  Eiperi- 
menl  Station.  InMardi  iSg7hebccame  Scctetaiyot  Agriculture 
b  President  McKinley's  Cabinet  and  served  Into  Pierident 
Taft's  administration,  holding  office  longer  than   any  Other 
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WIUDH,  JOBH  ^l6l^-l6^)6),'  EngUih  pbywrigbt,  son  of 
Aitron  WilvHx,  &  loyilist  diviiKT  wis  born  in  Londi^D  in  1637, 
He  malriculated  from  Eielec  College,  Oiionl,  In  1644.  >ad 
entered  Lincolo'i  Inn  Ivo  yon  later,  being  called  (o  ibe  faai 
In  164Q.  Hu  unsweiving  luppoit  of  tbe  royal  preleniioiu 
lecomnunded  him  to  Jvaet,  duke  of  York,  tbrougb  wfaoH 
infiueDce  be  became  Recorder  of  Locdanderry  ibmtC  i6Si. 
His  Diicouru  c/  Munatdiy  (1684),  ■  tract  in  itvoia  oi  the 
■ucceuioD  of  the  duke  of  Yoik,  wu  fcllowed  (16S5)  by  ■ 
"  Pindarique  "  on  hii  coroMtion.  In  1688  he  wiote  Jia  ripiiM 
CormuiE,  a  learned  jlefence  of  Jamet^a  action  in  diapeniing  with 
the  penaJ  ilatutea.  He  died  in  ohecurity,  due  perhapa  to  his 
political  opinions,  in  i6qA.  Wilun  was  the  author  of  four 
plays,  showing  a  vigorous  and  learned  wit,  and  a  power  of 
characler-drawing  that  plai 


Mjon 


withU 


L-,(««.(our..i..l.->n1li.-A,il„ 
thalW>l(OB^I>:.|r,,:....,rr<l 

Ma/rioH  e/  rh/-  Pr.'n.  j  /. 
lanillirloE]LMl.,'th.,;.dr.i:,. 
&fpkei>rati'i'>.it«lt<,  \V.. ; 


ht.)  was  played 

iimiIlj'.i  told  by  Peter  Heylin 

"  h"(..JI?>'i'!  v«y  cldiely'shlke- 
L.i.<t;,.n  In  Rkluad  III.  Tki 
!.<,... j.n  life-like  MfJitre-B 

.M^>l'<T.'!v  the  sublect  'rom  the 
.1:.  I  .il.<'<l'  H  also  to Straparola's 
^;.  .|  ii  r..  EngUih  Ensoius's 


I   See  Tht  Ji.„»„:(  ■    I 
lor  the"  Dnmii^-LH  ■  !  ■ 

WIUOH.  JOHH  (i7Ss-i8H),Smlii«h 
NoETH  of  Biacimed't  Matfrnm.  wu  bom  al  Paisley  on  the  iGth 
of  May  1 7S5,  tbe  eon  of  a  wealthy  gai 


only  twdvt 


ra  old.'  He  was  the  fourth  child,  but 
1,  and  be  bad  nine  brothers  and  sisters.^  He  was 
when  be  was  fine  entered  at  the   univenily  of 


_ _..^  .or  SIX  yean,  being  for  the  moot  part  under  the 

tuloishipofProffuoT  George  Jajdine,  with  whose  family  he  lived. 
In  these  six  yean  Wilson  "  made  himself  "  in  all  ways,  Acquiring 
not  Inconiiderable  scholarship,  peifctting  hinuelf  In  all  (pons 
and  exercises,  and  falling  in  love  with  a  certain  "  Margaret," 
wbo  was  the  object  of  his  affections  lot  teveral  yeara. 

In  1803  Wilson  was  enteied  u  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Magdalen  College.  Oiford.  F'ew  men  have  felt  more  than  be 
the  charm  ol  Oifotd,  and  in  much  of  his  Utcr  work,  notably  in 
the  essay  called  "  Old  North  and  Young  North,"  he  has  eipresscd 
bit  feeling.  But  it  does  not  i^pear  that  bis  Magdalen  days  were 
altogether  happy,  though  be  pclfede^,  himself  in  "  bniiung," 
pedeslrianlsm  lod  other  tporti,  and  read  so  as  to  obtain  a 
biiUiant  £nt  class.    His  love  aSain  did  not  go  happily,  and  he 


le  fiieni 


coUegeai 


few  in  the  univenity.    He  took  hla  degree  in  1S07,  and 

no  father  or  guardian  to  control  him,  and  aj^iarently  rut  under 
any  of  tbe  inSuences  which  in  umilar  drcumitancea  generally 
make  it  neccasary  for  a  young  man  to  aflopt  some  profession, 
if  only  in  name.  His  profession  was  an  estate  on  Windermere 
called  Elleiay,  ever  unce  connected  with  hla  name.  Here  be 
buitt,  boated,  wrestled,  shot,  Gsbed,  walked  and  otherwise 
diverted  himself  for  four  years,  besides  composng  or  collecting 

published  in  iSii  as  the  lilt  af  Palau.  Here  he  became 
intimate  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  Southey  and  De  Quincey. 

'Hit    youDROt    bralher    wu    Tiinn    W!lH>n    "of    Woodville  " 
(i™S-l8S6)|  tV.oolosl't.     He ■■ '    —■-■.■.".' ■;J,-<- ■. 


of't'CartklH 


it  OiarUrly  Hi 


buied  u 


h  edition  o(  the 


letheet 


isdWb 


rhicb  be  would  probably  have  produced  1 

fortune  was  lost  by  the  dishonest  speculation  of  an  u^le.  is 
whose  hands  Wilioo  bad  carelesily  left  it.  But  this  haul  iilt 
was  by  no  means  xmqualified.  His  motho'  had  a  hdos  is 
Edinburgh,  in  which  she  was  able  and  willing  to  receive  her  im 
and  bii  family;  nor  bad  he  even  lo  give  up  Elkray,  Ihnu;!! 
henceforward  he  was  not  able  constantly  la  reside  in  it.  bt 
read  law  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  in  iSij.  (til  tikiif 
many  a  qiorting  and  pedestrian  eicunion,  and  publiihu«  a 
1B16  a  second  volume  of  poems.  r*tCi<yi/ lie  «jf«.  Inili;. 
uon  after  the  lounding  of  Biatkwaoi')  Mattaimi,  WUn  b^u 
his  connexion  with  that  great  Tory  monthly  by  joinicf  vicA 
J.  C.  Lockbait  in  the  October  number,  in  a  satire  calkd  ibt 
CkaUa  Uanustripl,  in  the  form  of  biblical  parody,  (s  the  mil 
EdMburi/i  Scticit,  its  publisher  and  his  csntribnton.  Ficn 
this  time  he  was  the  pruidpal  writer  for  SkuhratJ't,  th«^ 
never  its  nominal  editor,  fbe  publisher  retaining  a  ceTtin 
supervision  even  over  Lockharl's  and  '"  Christopher  Northi ' 
contributions,  which  were  tbe  miking  of  tbe  magailiie.  Ii 
iBu  began  the  series  of  Noda  AmbrBiiamu.  after  i8is  nwii< 
Wilson's  work.  These  are  discustloos  in  the  fona  of  onviiul 
table-talk,  giving  occasaoo  to  wonderfully  various  digresiiiiii 
of  criticism,  description  and  misceUaqeous  writing.  Ftom  tho! 
origin  it  necessarily  followed  that  there  was  much  cpbemmL 
a  certain  amount  purdy  local,  and  aomethiog  wbi^y  Imisl 


all  but  the  highest  place  ar  ^  ^ 
"  Tbe  Ellrick  Sbepjicrd,"  an  idealized  portrait  of  JasKS  Boo. 
one  of  the  talkers,  ii  a  most  delightful  cntion.  Bdon  tbv 
Wilson  bad  contributed  to  Bladnmi'i  jmuc  tales  aui  ikeuks. 
and  novels,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  publiabed  sepaatElj 
ta  LiilUt  and  Skadrm  ef  SceUiit  L^e  [iSii),  TU  rriali  if 
Uartanl  lyndioy  (iSijl  and  Tin  Fimtai  (ili;};  kle 
■pportd  essays  on  Spenser,  Homer  and  aU  aDns  ef  moiet 
subject!  and  authors. 

The  first  icsulc  of  his  oe*  occupation  on  Wilaoa's  gDKcil 
mode  of  life  was  that  be  left  hit  molher'i  boose  and  eslahhbrJ 
himself  (iSip)  io  Ann  Street,  Edinbuish,  with  his  wdc  ud 
family  of  five  chlidreo.  Tbe  seiiHtd  was  nnidi  more  anbabd 
for,  bis  dection  to  tbe  chair  of  moral  philoeophy  in  the  muitrstj 
of  Edinburgh  (1B30).  His  qualifications  for  the  poM  were  ^ 
no  means  obvious,  even  if  the  fact  that  the  ba(  qallifiid  mi* 
in  Great  Britain,  Sir  WHIiam  Hamilion,  waa  alio  a  caedidsR. 
be  left  out  of  the  queM'on.  But  the  matter  was  midt  1  poliikii 
one;  the  Tories  still  had  a  majority  in  tbe  town  cmiDdli  WAn 
was  powerfuDy  backed  by  friends.  Sir  Waller  Scott  si  tha 
"bis  hand*  hf  altadjoi 


e  that  ia  far  ir 
9  knoiricdge  of  a  pmioilar  tific- 
[is  duties  left  blm  plenty  of  tin     ' 
lany  yean  his  contributions  to  . 

rtidcs.    Most  of  lbs  best  and  best  knoFo  of  th^  affieud 
Elween  iSi;  and  tBjs. 

The  domestic  events  of  Wilson's  life  In  the  but  thirty  yean 
I  it  may  be  briefly  told.     Be  oscillated  between  Edkbsrii 

sea  trip  on  board  the  Eaperimenlal  SquadrcA  ia  ibe  Oii^^ 


.    The  death  of  bis  wife  in  iS]T  ■ 

a,  opedally  as  it  followed  within  three  yian  that  d 
For  many  yeon  after,  his  htcraiy  wot 


I8S4. 

Only  ■  vny  ima!]  part 
la  m  cpnectM  ud  gwmDy  aaxss  iAt  d  n  ^^  h 

■rftrnd  M,  A«  LwjUi  «J  atadBU  tl  Seoatsk  L] 
atttimufCkriilcffuT  Ntra  {  841)  a  KlecDon  rorii 
itjele«>  Tlwie  nluma,  with  ■  Ktccted  ediDon 
Amt^ntiamu  in  four  voluma*  and  of  furtber  esu 
taBciaalivet  alio  In  four  vo  urnei  wcr  Uectcd 
uajfijCMiy  auer  bu  death  by  hii  ton  o  Liw  P     cko 


»,  l)iit~  tbe  Humaiulis~liw  '/or 
u  hb  very  bat.  but  not  wltbaut 
grubdioHty  and  ampba^  * 
.  a  lover  of  nalore  and^ai  a  «_ ,. 


laoBvivial 


',;  »!u^ 


See  aniM*rr  Ntrtk.  by  Mn  Mary  Cordon, 
and  Mr*  Oliphwit.  Amah  tf  a  P^iAint  Hl 
mat  aU  kii  Sbhj  (1S97). 

WIUOX.  JAMBS  HARRUm  (iSjj-  ),  Anislcaa  cavaliy 
toldiei,  was  born  at  Sbawneetown,  lUinois.  in  1S37  and  entered 
Wot  Point  DtUituy  uadtmy  in  iSjj,  graduating  in  1860.  He 
WIS  appointed  Is  the  ra^eer  brands  of  the  Umled  Slate*  anny, 
served  in  the  Pott  Royil  and  Fort  Pulaski  operalioni.  beiag 
bicv^ed  major  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Fulaaki,  via  on 
U'aelUn's  Haft  nl  Anlictam  as  a  linilenant-eolond  in  1861, 
and  u  a  t(^x>gTaphica]  engineer  on  the  headquarters  stafi  of 
the  Army  of  the TenmsKcduringlheVickiburg and  Chattanooga 
campaigna.  His  services  in  the  intricate  operations  before 
Vlcksburg  were  rewarded  by  pmnxition  to  brigadier-general 
U.S.V.  In  1M4  be  waj  appointed  to  command  a  division  in 
Sberidan'i  cavalry  carpi,  and  played  a  distinjfuished  part  in  the 
cavalry  opentioOB  of  the  4th  to  Gtb  of  May  during  the  battle 
of  ilie  Wildemtss  <Ior  which  be  was  breveted  colonel  U.S.A.), 
Ibe  to-called  Richmond  Raid,  the  opeialions  on  the  Totopotomoy, 
tic.     Later  in  iS«4  he  cotnmanded  Ihe  cavalry  of  Thomas's 

he  led  a  cavalry  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  through  the  South- 
Wisiem  states,  occupying  Selma,  Montgomery  and  Macon,  and 
capturinf  at  diSerent  timer  nearly  7000  prisoners,  including 
President  Davis.    He  was  promoted  mijor-genenl  of  volunt 
and  breveted  major-general  U.S.A.  shortly  before  the  eni 
the  war.    Returning  to  duty  in  the  regular  army  as  a  lieuten 
cokiliet  of  infantry  for  some  years,  he  resigned  in  1S70 
engaged  in  engineering  and  railway  constniclion.     In   i 
diirini!  tbe  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  appointed  a  mi 
general  in  the  new  volunteer  army,  and  took  pan  in  the  operal 
to  Porta  Rico.    He  served  in  the  China  cipcditioo  of  ii>ao 
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.  witli  aome  evxptioni,  not  up  to  Ihe  level    btigadia-gcMral  and  in  1901  wi*  |dic*d  on  tbe  Rtind  liit  as  1 
yean.     Late  in  iSjo  Us  health  showed  definite 
ikiaf  op;  and  in  Ibe  not  yeat  he  resigned  hia 
,  ud  a  Civil  list  pensiDn  of  iyn  a  year  was 
him.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Che  31^!  of  April 


U.S.A. 

WIUOH,  RICHARD  (i7i4~i;8i),  EngUsb  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Penegoes,  Montgomeryshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman,  on  the  rst  of  August  1714.  His  early  taste  for  art 
was  observed  hy  a  relative  of  his  mother,  Sir  Geoigc  Wynne, 
whom  7sgBent  him  to  London  to  study  under  Thomaa  Wright, 
a  ii  iJe-known  portrait  painter  of  the  time,  by  whom  he  was 
ns  ructed  for  dx  years.  He  then  started  on  his  own  accouitl, 
and  was  soon  io  a  good  practire.  Among  his  commiisJOEs  was 
a  full  tength  of  Ihe  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  painted 
fo  their  tutor,  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Examples  of  his  portraits 
may  be  studied  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  Ganidc  Qub, 
and  In  various  private  collections.  In  1749  Wfilson  visited 
Italy  where  he  spent  ui  years.  He  bad  previoudy  eiecuted 
some  landscapes,  but  it  was  now  that  the  advice  of  Zuccarelli 
and  Joseph  Vemet  decided  him  to  adopt  this  department  of  ait 
exclusively.  He  studied  Claude  and  Pous^,  but  retained  his 
own  individuality,  and  produced  some  admirable  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Campagna-  In  r7S5heretumed  to  En^and,  and  became 
one  of  the  firsi  of  English  landscape  painters.  "  Niobc,"  one 
ol  his  most  powerful  works,  was  exhibited  at  tbe  Society  ot 
Artis  s  m  17G0.  On  tbe  cstablilhment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
n  68  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
he  was  a  regulal  contributor  to  its  exhibitions  till  17S0.  He 
f  equen  y  eiecuted  replicas  of  his  more  important  subjects, 
repcB  ing  some  ot  them  seversl  times]  in  the  figures  which  be 
m  roduced  in  his  landsctpes  he  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Mortimer  and  Haymao.  During  his  lifetime  his  landscapes 
were  never  widely  popular;  his  temper  was  consequently 
embittered  by  neglect,  and  so  impoverished  was  he  that  be  wa» 
obliged  to  seclude  himself  in  an  obscure,  hali-fumished  room  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  In  i776,howeveT,heoblained 
Ihe  post  of  librarian  to  ihe  Academy;  and  by  the  death  of  a 
brother  he  acquired  a  small  property  near  Llanfems,  Denbigh- 
shire, to  which  he  retired  to  tp«id  his  last  days,  and  where  he 
diedsuddenly  in  Uay  [781.  Afier  his  death  his  fame  increased, 
and  in  1S14  about  seventy  of  his  works  were  exhibited  in  Ibe 
British  Institution.  Tbe  National  Gallery,  London,  contains 
nine  of  his  landscapes- 

The  works  of  Wilson  are  skilled  and  learned  compositions 
rather  than  direct  transcripts  from  nature.  His  tandscapcs  an 
treated  with  great  breadth,  and  with  a  power  of  generalization 
which  occasionally  led  to  a  disregard  of  detaiL  They  ate  full 
of  classical  feeling  and  poetic  sentiment;  they  possess  noble 
qualities  of  colour,  and  of  delicate  silvern  tone;  and  Ibelr 
handling  is  vigorous  and  easy,  the  work  of  a  painter  who  was 
tborouflbly  master  of  his  materials. 

See  5l»Jt«  and  Ouirni  byJtiilari  WOum.  iont  at  Rimt  I*  Its 
ytnr  I7t3  (Oxford,  l9ll);  T.  VTright.  Siimt  Aaanit  if  On  Lffi  1^ 
JtiikardWiUm  (London.  1894):  Thomai  Hastinjn,  Eukinci  Jrim 
Ikr  WcTtT  si  Rukatd  Wilin.  mii  idik  Uiruiri  o/lii  Life  (Loodoo, 
,»>$).  Many  o(  WilwnV  best  works  were  reproduced  byWooUcIt 
and  other  engravcrm  of  the  time- 

VlUOn,  ROBERT  (d,  1600),  English  actor  and  pbywrighl, 
was  a  comedian  in  Ihe  eatl  of  Leicester's  company,  beginning 
with  iu  establishment  in  i;7.t,  and  from  1583  to  rsSe  in  Ibe 
Queen's  and  afterwards  in  Lord  Strange's  company.  He  wrote 
several  morality  plays.  In  his  Three  Laditi  cf  Lmdim  (11S4) 
he  has  the  e^nsode  of  the  attempt  oI  the  Jew  to  recover  his 
debt,  afterwards  adapted  hy  Shakespeare  in  Tki  Mackant  nf 
Venkt.  Another  Robert  Wilson  (iSJg-l6to),  probably  his  son, 
was  one  of  Hcnslowe's  dramatic  hack-writers. 

WILSON,  SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS  (i;T7-i84g),  Brilish 
general,  was  a  son  of  the  painter  Benjamin  Wilson  (1711-1788), 
and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  rsth  light  dragoons  in  1794, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  charge  at  VilleiKn-Cauchics.  He 
was  one  of  eight  officers  who  received  tbe  emperor'a  commemora- 
tion medal  (of  which  only  nine  were  struck),  Ihe  order  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Ihe  dignity  of  Freiherr  of  the  Empire.  In  Ihe 
campaigns  of  Tourcoirg  and  Toumay  and  in  Ibe  lelieat  tbtough 
Holland,  Wilson  repeatedly  distinguished  himself.  In  1796 
he   became  captain   by   purchase,   in   1798   he  served   as  a 
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brigade-major  during  the  suppiessioii  of  the  Irish  RebelHon,  and  in 
1 799  was  with  the  z  5th  in  the  Helder  expedition.  Having  in  x8oo 
purchased  a  majority  in  a  repment  serving  in  the  Mediterranean 
he  was  sent  on  a  military  mission  to  Vienna  in  that  year,  but 
returned  to  take  part  in:  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  In  1802  he 
published  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  translated  into  Frendi,  and  created  a  con- 
siderable impression  by  its  strictures  upon  French  officers' 
barbarity.  Wilson  shortly  afterwards  produced  a  translation 
of  General  Regnier's  work  on  the  same  campaign,  with  comments. 
Shortly  afterwards  Wilson  published  a  work  on  the  defects  of 
the  British  army  system  which  is  remembered  as  the  first  protest 
against  flogging.  Jn  1804  he  bought  the  colonelcy  of  the  19th 
light  dragoons,  in  1805  exchanged  into  the  soth,  and  in  x8o6 
Served  with  the  aoth  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  expedition.  In 
1807  he  was  employed  as  military  attach^  of  a  mission  to  the 
kuig  of  Prussia,  and  so  was  present  at  Eylau,  Heilsberg  and 
Friedland,  of  which  battles  he  published  an  account  in  xSxo. 
Returning  to  England  with  despatches  from  St  Petersburg  he 
reached  London  before  the  Russian  declaration  of  war  and  so 
gave  the  admiralty  twenty-four  houis'  start  in  the  operation 
at  sea.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  Peninsular  War  Wilson  raised 
and  commanded  the  Lusttanian  Legion,  an  irregular  Portuguese 
corps  which  did  good  service  in  x8o8  and  1809  and  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  new  Portuguese  army  organized  by  Beresf  ord 
in  xSxa  ICs  services  were  rewarded  by  knighthood,  a  colonelcy 
in  the  British  army  and  the  Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and 
SwpnL  In  18x1,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  went 
to  Turkey,  and  in  18x2  he  travdled  thence  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  attached  to  KutCuov's  headquarters  during  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  French,  bemg  px^esent  at  Malo-Jaroslavietz, 
Vyazma  and  Krasnoye.  His  account  of  the  campaign,  published 
in  z86o,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  thiese  events.  He 
continued  to  serve  with  the  Russian  army  during  18x5  and 
distinguished  hunself  at  LQtzen  and  Bautzen,  the  emperor 
Alexander  decorating  him  with  the  knighthood  of  the  St  George 
order  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  promoted  major-general  in  the 
British  army  about  the  same  time.  He  was  at  Dresden,  Kulm 
and  Leipzig,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  last  great  battle 
so  nittch  that  Schwaxzenberg  writing  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  Vieima  attributed  to  Wilson's  skill  a  large  part  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  battle.  But  his  services  in  the  counsels  of  the  Allies 
were  still  more  important  on  account  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  personally  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  Castlereagh, 
treating  Wilson  as  a  political  opponent,  removed  him  to  the 
minor  theatre  of  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  British 
ambassador.  With  the  Austrian  Army  of  Italy  he  served  through 
the  campaign  of  18x4.  In  x8x6  after  Waterloo  he  contrived  the 
escape  of  one  of  Napoleon's  supporters,  condemned  to  death 
by  die  Restoration  government,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months  with  his  comrade  in  this  adventure.  Captain  Hely- 
Hutchinson  (3rd  earl  of  Donoughmore),  and  censiired  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  a  general  order.  In  x8x7  he  published 
The  Military  and  Political  Power  of  Rustia,  in  x8x8  he  became 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark  and  in  x82x  he  interposed 
between  the  mob  and  the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Caroline's  funeral,  for  which  his  political  opponents  secured  his 
dismissal  from  the  army,  without  compensation  for  the  price 
of  his  commissibns.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 
opposition  side,  and  also  vpait  some  time  in  Spain  during  the 
wars  of  1622-23.  On  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  his  poUtical 
services  in  the  formation  of  the  Canning  ministry  of  X827  were 
rewarded  by  reinstatement  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  But,  disapproving  of  the  Reform  bill,  he 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Commons.  He  was  promoted  general 
in  184X  and  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  X842.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  9th  of  May  1849. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Wilson  left  a  diary  oC  his 
travels  and  experiences  in  1812-1814,  published  in  l86t,  and  an 
incomplete  autobiography,  published  two  years  later. 

WIUON,  THOMAS  {c.  X525-X58X),  English  statesman  and 
critic,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Strubby,  in  Lincolnshire, 


was  bom  about  1525.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Kia^ 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  joined  the  school  of  HriViiint  (0 
which  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Haddoo  and  othen  bcknfrd. 
He  graduated  B.Ai  m  X546  and  MA.  in  1549.    In  1551  he 
produced,  in  conjunction  with  Walter  WyMAy^  a  Latin  life  d 
Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  dukes  of  Suffolk.    Hb  eaiiieat  vwi 
of  importance  was  The  BmU  ej  Reasoit,  conUimynge  Ike  Ark «/ 
Log^que  set  forth  inEn^iske  (x  55 1)  .which  was  frequently  xqirinted. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  book  on  whlcfa  Wilson*^  Uat 
mainly  rests.  The  Arte  of  RheUfrique^  was  printed  about  thesast 
time,  but  th»  is  probably  an  error:   the  first  edition  eztsat  b 
dated  January  1553.    It  b  the  earliest  systematic  woik  of 
literary  criticism  existing  In  the  English  laxkgnage.  WOsoe 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Dudley  family,  and  wfaoi  they  idl,  he 
fled  to  the  Continent.    He  was  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  Psdn 
in  X555-X557,  and  afterwards  at  Roo^e,  whither  in  X5s8  Qoeea 
Mary  wrote,  ordecixig  him  to  return  to  FjiglanH  to  stand  his 
trial  as  a  heretic    He  refused  to  come,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
Roman  Inquisition  and  tortured.    He  esc^>ed,  axid  fled  to 
Ferrara,  but  in  1560  he  was  <Hice  more  in  London.    WSbm 
became  Master  of  St  Katherine's  Hospital  in  the  Tower,  tad 
entered  parliament  in  January  X563.    In  1570  he  pablisbed  s 
translation,  the  first  attempted  in  En^ish,  of  the  (XyoAms 
and  PhUippia  of  Demosthenes,  on  whi^  he  had  been  cogi^ed 
since  1 556.    His  Discourse  upon  Usury  appeared  in  x  572.    Fma 
XS74  to  X577,  Wilson,  who  had  now  become  a  pranuncBt  petsoa 
in  the  diplomatic  woxld,  was  principally  engaged  on  embssaes 
to  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  his  return  to  Fji^and  he  was  msde 
a  privy  councillor  and  sworn  secretary  tA  state;    Walsinghia 
was  his  colleague.    In  X580,  although  he  was  not  in  holy  oidcn. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  Wilson  dean  of  Durham.    He  died  st 
St  Katherine's  Hospital  on  the  x6th  of  June  1581,  and  «zs 
buried  next  day,  "  without  charge  or  pomp,"  at  Us  expiess 
wish.    The  Arte  of  Ehetorique  gives  WHaon  a  high  pUoe  amoBg 
the  earliest  artificers  of  English  style;   and  it  is  mtcicsdag  to 
see  that  he  was  opposed  to  pedantry  of  phrase,  and  abowe  «0 
to  a  revival  of  uncouth  medieval  forms  of  spcedi,  and  eauwiagcd 
aumpler  manner  of  prose  writing  than  was  genenlly  appndated 
in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 

WIUON,  THOMAS  (X663-X755).  English  bishop,  was  boca 
at  Burton,  Cheshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity  CoO^ge,  Dufaiia. 
He  was  ordained  in  x686,  and  became  curate  at  Newdnnd 
Kenyon,  Lancashire.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  fhaphhi  to 
the  9th  earl  of  Derby,  who  in  1697  offered  him  the  faiibapric 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  was  oonsecrated  bishop  in  1698.  Hb 
episcopate  was  marked  by  a  number  of  rcfonna  in  the  Isle  d 
Man.  New  churches  were  built,  libraries  founded  and  boeks 
were  printed  in  Manx,  his  Prtuciples  ami  DuHes  of  ChnsHeaity 
(London,  X707)  being  the  first  book  published  in  that  langosge. 
He  also  encouraged  fanning,  and  set  the  namplf  of  plantiag 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  In  order  to  restore  i*«Tr*r'«n*^  in  the  islaad 
he  drew  up  in  X704  his  wdl-known  EccUsiasJical  ConstiMioos. 
The  judgments  of  his  courts  often  brou^t  him  intocoaffct 
with  the  governors  of  the  island,  and  in  1729  be  was  evoi  n»* 
prisoned  for  a  time  in  Castle  Rushen.  In  1737,  however,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  dvil  aiui  spiritual  courts  was  better  ddbed 
by  new  statutes,  the  lordship  of  the  islaad  having  passed  a 
X736  to  James  Murray,  2nd  duke  of  AthoU,  with  whom  Wiboa 
had  no  personal  difficulties.  In  1749  00  ZinMndorf* s  invitatioa 
he  accepted  the  title  of  Antistcs  a  synonym  for  bishof^— in  the 
Moravian  Church. 


A  life  of  Wilson,  by  John  Kcble,  was  oubGihcd  wick  Us  Wmki 
(Oxford.  1847-1863).  The  Sodor  and  Man  ThcolcMncal  School  ia 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  called  m  hu  memory  the  Bishc^  Wiboo  ScfcooL 


WIUOH.  SIR  WILLIAM  JAMES  ERASMUS,  fcncsaDy 
known  as  Sir  Erasmus  Wixaon  (x8o^x8&4),  Britaah  surgeon 
and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ssth  of  Novcmha 
X809,  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  m  Loodoa,  and 
at  Aberdeen,  and  early  in  life  became  known  as  a  skilful  opomtoe 
and  dissector.  It  was  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  Londoa 
and  a  suggestion  from  Thomas  Wakley  of  the  Lcacrt,  of  which 
Wilson  acted  for  a  time  as  sub-editor,  which  first  led  him  to  take 
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tfp  slun  dtsdues  as  a  tpecial  study.  The  horrible  cases  of 
scrofula,  anaemia  and  blood-poisoning  which  he  saw  made  him 
set  to  work  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  persons  so  afflicted, 
and  he  quickly  established  a  reputation  for  treating  this  class 
of  paticnL  It  was  said  that  he  cured  the  rich  by  ordering  them 
to  give  up  luxuries;  the  poor,  by  prescribing  for  them  proper 
nourishment,  which  was  often  provided  out  of  his  owm  pocket. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  biographers,  we  owe  to  Wilson  in 
great  measure  the  habit  of  the  daily  bath,  and  be  helped  very 
much  to  bring  the  Turkish  bath  into  use  in  Great  Britain.  He 
wrote  much  upon  the  diseases  which  specially  occupied  his 
attention,  and  his  books,  A  Healthy  Skin  and  SluderU*s  Book  of 
Diseases  of  Uu  Skim,  though  they  were  not  received  without 
criticism  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  long  remained  text- 
books of  their  subject.  He  visited  the  East  in  order  to  study  ^ 
leprosy,  Switzerland  that  he  might  investigate  the  causes  of 
goitre,  and  Italy  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  skin  diseases  affecting  an  ill-nourished  peasantry.  He 
made  a  large  fortune  by  his  successful  practice  and  by  skilful 
investments,  and,  since  he  had  no  family,  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  bis  money  to  charitable  and  educational  purposes.  He 
founded  in  1869  the  chair  and  museum  of  dermatology  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in 
i83i,  and  which  just  before  his  death  swarded  him  its  honorary 
gold  medal,  founded  in  1800  and  only  six  times  previously 
avrarded.  He  also  founded  a  professorship  of  pathology  at 
Aberdeen  University.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  the  bulk  of 
hb  property,  some  £200,000,  went  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Sargeons.  In  1878  he  earned  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  upon 
different  grounds,  by  defraying  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  caUed  Cleopatra's  Needle  from  Alexandria 
to  London,  where  it  was  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  British  government  had  not  thought  it  worth  the  expense 
of  transportation.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  x88x, 
and  died  at  Westgate-on-Sea  on  the  7U1  of  August  1884. 

WILSON,  WOODROW  (1856-  ),  American  educationist, 
was  bom  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  the  38th  of  December  1856. 
He  gradua.ted  at  Princeton  in  1879,  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1879-1880,  practised  law  in  Atlanta  in  1 883-1883, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1 886,  his  thesis  being  on  Congressional  Government  (1885; 
and  often  reprinted).  He  was  associate  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  1885-1888  and  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1888^1890;  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  at  Princeton  in  1890-1895,  of  juris- 
prudence in  1895-1897,  and  subsequently  of  jurisprudence  and 
politics;  and  in  1903  he  became  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, being  the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office.  He  retired  in 
19 10,  and  was  elected  Democratic  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
His  administration  of  the  University  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "preceptorial"  system,  by  the  provision  of 
dormitories  and  coUege  eating-haUs  for  members  of  the  lower 
disses,  and  by  the  development  of  the  graduate  school. 

He  wrote:  Tkt  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical 
Ptditics,  Sketch  ti  Institutional  History  and  Administration  (1889); 
The  State  and  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  (1891); 
Disision  and  Reunion,  1820-1889(180^  in  the  "Epochs  of  American 
History  "  aeries;  An  Old  Master  and  Other  Political  Essays  (1893); 
Mere  Literature  and  Other  Essays  (1893):  George  Washington 
(1896),  an  excellent  biography;  the  popular  History  of  the  American 
Peo^  (190a);  Constitutions  Government  in  the  United  States 
(1908),  being  Columbia  University  Lectures;  and  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History  the  chapter  on  "  State 
Rights.  1850-1860." 

WILTON*  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  In  the  Wilton 
parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  and  Great  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  3303.  It  lies  among  the  pastures  beside 
the  rivexs  Nadder  and  Wylye.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St 
Nicholas  was  built  in  1844  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  a  Roman- 
esque style,  richly  adorned  with  marbles  and  mosaics.  The 
central  entrance  is  upheld  by  twisted  columns  based  upon  stone 
lions.  The  belfry  is  detached.  Wilton  House,  a  little  to  the 
south,  was  founded  by  William  Herbert,  first  earl  of  Pembroke 


by  the  second  cxeatioD,  on  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  convent, 
which  were  granted  him  by  Henry  VIII. 

Tradition  says  that  Shakespeare  and  his  company  played  here 
before  James  1.  in  1603,  and  the  houae  b  rich  in  memories  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  the  poet  and  soldier,  of  the  artists  Holbein  and 
Vandyck,  of  the  dramatists  Jonaon  and  Massinger,  whose  father 
was  steward  here,  and  of  Inieo  Jones  the  architect.  The  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  dedicated,  seven  yean  after  the  poet's 
death,  to  the  thira  earl  and  his  brother.  In  style  Wilton  Houae  is 
Italian  of  the  i6th  century,  with  a  porch  added  bv  Holbein.  The 
garden  front  was  rebuilt  and  other  changes  made  by  the  advice  of 
Charles  I.,  a  frequent  visitor;  and  many  subsequent  alterations 
were  made.  The  art  collections  include  the  marbles  gathered 
together  by  the  eighth  earl. 

Carpet-making  forms  the  main  industry  of  Wilton;  th« 
most  famous  fabrics  being  those  known  as  Wilton  carpets; 
Saxony  carpets  made  of  short-staple  wool;  and  the  rich  and 
durable  Axminsters,  long  woven  by  hand  at  Axminster  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  also  an  important  centre  for  the  sale  of  sheep. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  Z3  councillors. 
Area,  191 5  acres. 

A  chantry  was  founded  here  about  a.o.  800,  afterwards 
changed  into  a  priory  of  Benedictine  sisters,  and  refounded  by 
Alfred.  In  968  WulJftrude,  a  mistress  of  King  Edgar,  became 
abbess;  and  the  same  office  was  declined  by  her  daughter 
Edith,  who  died  at  twenty-three.  Miracles,  it  was  said,  were 
worked  by  Edith's  remains,  and  she  became  patron  saint  of  the 
convent,  which  afterwards  gave  shelter  to  many  noble  ladies 
and  survived  until  the  Dissolution.  Its  abbess  was  a  baroness 
of  England.  Antiquaries  have  seen  in  Wilton  the  capital  of 
a  British  kingdom.  It  was  certainly  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wilsaetas,  or  men  of  Wilts,  whom  Cynric  the-  Saxon  leader 
crushed  in  556.  It- afterwards  became  a  residence  of  the  Wessez 
kings;  and  here,  in  871,  Alfred  was  severely  defeated  by  the 
Danes.  Wilton  was  burned  in  X003  by  Sweyn,  the  Danish 
king.  After  the  Conquest  it  ranked  among  the  richest  of  royal 
boroughs.  In  1 141  Queen  Matilda  celebrated  Easter  here  with 
great  pomp,  and  two  years  later  Stephen,  who  came  to  found 
a  castle,  was  driven  off  by  her  adherents.  The  prosperity  of 
Wilton  began  to  fail  when  Icknield  Street,  the  great  highway 
of  commerce,  was  diverted  to  pass  through  Salisbury  in  1334; 
and  its  decline  was  hastened  by  the  plague,  by  which  a  thixd 
of  the  townsfolk  were  swept  away  in  1349. 

Wilton  {WyUon,  Wiltune)  was  a  seat  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
and  a  prosperous  town  until  the  removal  thence  in  1075  of  the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  to  Sarum.  The  excessive  number 
of  markets  held  at  the  latter  town  in  the  Z3th  century  caused 
its  further  decline  into  a  poor  and  unimportant  place.  Sweyn 
burnt  and  sacked  it  in  1003,  consequently  under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  rendered  only  £33.  However,  Domesday  presents 
it  as  a  valuable  royal  borough  held  in  farm  by  the  burgesses  for 
£50.  From  Z304  onwards  Wilton  figures  in  various  grants. 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  obtained  it  from  Heniy  III.,  and 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  finally  from  Elizabeth.  The  first 
charter  given  by  Henry  I.  (probably  in  11 01)  granted  franchises 
to  the  burgesses  of  the  merchant  gild  and  company  of  Wilton 
as  enjoyed  by  London  and  Winchester,  and  was  confirmed  by 
succeeding  monarchs  from  Henry  11.  to  Henry  VI.  The  corpora- 
tion consisted  in  1350  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  5  aldermen,  3 
capital  burgesses,  iz  common  coundlmen  and  other  officerSj 
the  mayor  being  the  returning  officer.  Two  members  were 
returned  to  parliament  from  Z393  to  1833  and  one  from  183a 
to  1885,  at  which  date  Wilton  lost  its  separate  representation. 

In  14x4  Henry  V.  granted  a  fair  on  July  31  and  33.  This 
was  cancelled  in  14x6  and  another  substituted  on  July  33  and 
the  three  preceding  days.  Two  yearly  fairs  were  obtained  by 
the  burgesses  from  Henry  VII.  for  four  days  from  April  33 
and  September  z.  In  1793  the  fair  days  were  November  X3, 
September  X3  and  May  4,  the  two  latter  are  still  held,  that  in 
September  being  one  of  the  largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  west  of 
England.  Henry  III.  granted  three  markets  weekly  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  Henry  VI.,  in  X433t  one  on 
Wednesday.  The  latter  was  still  held  in  zSas,  but  had  ceased 
inz888. 
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WILTSHIRE  [Wilts],  a  soutb-westem  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  Gloucestershire,  N.£.  and  £.  by 
Berkshire,  SX.  by  Hampshire,  S.W.  and  S.  by  Dorsetshire, 
and  W.  by  Somersetshire.  The  area  is  1374-9  sq.  m.  A  great 
upland  covers  two-thirds  of  the  county,  comprising,  in  the 
north-east,  Marlborough  Downs,  with  Savemake  Forest;  in 
the  centre,  the  broad  undulating  sweep  of  Salisbury  Plain; 
and  in  the  south,  the  more  varied  hills  and  dales  of  the  Nadder 
watershed,  the  vale  of  Chalk  and  Cranbome  Chase.  Large 
tracts  of  the  Chalk  are  over  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  rising  in  many 
parts  into  steep  and  picturesque  escarpments.  Several  peaks 
attain  an  altitude  of  900  ft.,  and  Inkpen  Beacon,  on  ths 
borders  of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  reaches  xozi  ft. 
Scattered  in  thousands  over  the  downs  lie  huge  blocks  of  silidous 
Tertiary  grits,  called  sarsen  stones  or  grey  wethers,  which  were 
used  by  the  primitive  builders  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury. 
The  underlying  Greensand  is  exposed  in  the  deeper  valleys  of  the 
Chalk,  such  as  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  dividing  Salisbury  Plain  from 
Marlborough  Downs,  and  the  vale  of  Chalk,  dividing  the  Nadder 
westward  from  the  heights  of  Cranbome  Chase.  One  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  the  county  is  its  fertile  and  well-wooded 
valley  Three  andent  forests  remain:  Cranbome  Chase,  which 
extends  into  Dorset,  was  a  royal  deer-park  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  John,  and,  like  Savemake  Forest,  contains  many  noble  old 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  main  part  of  the  New  Forest  bdongs  to 
Hampshire;  but  No  Man's  Land  and  Hampworth  Common, 
its  outlying  heaths  and  coppices,  encroach  upon  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  Wilts.  Bentley  Wood,  5  m.  £.  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
Great  Ridge  and  Grovcly  Woods  between  the  Nadder  and 
Wylye,  are  fine  uplands  parks.  There  is  no  great  sheet  of  water, 
but  the  reservoir  near  Swindon,  and  the  lakes  of  Longleat, 
Stourton  and  Fonthill  in  the  south-west  of  Earl  Stoke  near 
Westbury,  and  of  Bowood,  Corsham  and  Seagry  near  Chippen- 
ham, deserve  mention  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery.  The 
upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  skirt  the  north-eastern  border, 
and  three  other  considerable  rivers  drain  the  Mltshire  Downs. 
The  Kennet,  rising  west  of  Marlborough,  winds  eastward  into 
Berkshire  and  meets  the  Thames  at  Reading.  The  Lower  or 
Bristol  Avon  flows  from  its  source  among  the  Cotteswolds  in 
southern  Gloucestershire,  past  Malmesbury,  Chippenham, 
Melksham  and  Bradford,  where  it  curves  north-eastward  into 
Somerset,  finally  falling  into  the  Bristol  Channd.  Besides 
many  lesser  tributaries  Tt  receives  from  the  south  the  Frome, 
which  forms  for  about  5  m.  the  boundary  between  Wilts  and 
Somerset.  The  East  or  Christchurch  Avon,  which  rises  near 
Bishops  Cannings  in  the  centre  ^of  the  county,  flows  east  and 
south  into  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Christchurch. 
Close  to  Salisbury  it  is  joined  by  the  united  9treams  of  the 
Nadder  and  the  Wylye;  by  the  Ebble,  which  drains  the  vale  of 
Chalk;  and  by  the  Bourne,  which  flows  south  by  west  from  its 
head  near  Ludgershall. 

Geology. — ^As  has  been  nid,  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
Wilts  is  occupied  by  a  ^reat  Chalk  upland.  Cropping  out  from 
beneath  the  Chalk  is  a  fringe  of  the  Selbomian — Upper  Greensand 
and  Gault — the  former  is  well  exposed  in  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  west 
of  Devizes,  and  along  the  margins  of  the  vale  of  Wardour;  it  forms 
a  broad,  hilly  tract  from  Mere  through  Stourton  to  Warminster. 
The  Gault  Clay  runs  regulariy  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Greensand; 
it  is  excavated  in  several  places  for  brick-making.  The  Lower 
Greensand,  which  oversteps  the  underlying  formations,  appears  from 
beneath  the  Gault  at  Poulshot  and  follows  the  same  line  of  outcrop 
northwards;  a  small  outlier  at  Seend  is  worked  for  the  iron  it 
contains.  About  one-third  of  the  county  l^ng  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Chalk  downs,  including  a  portion  of  the  vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  is  occupied  by  Jurassic  rocks.  The  Upper  Lia»— the 
oldest  formation  in  the  county — forms  the  floor  of  the  valley  near 
E(ox:  it  is  followed  by  the  overlying  Inferior  Oolite  and  Fuller's 
Earth.  Then  succeeds  the  Great  Oolite  Series,  which  includes  the 
famous  building-stones  of  Bath,  quarried  at  Wtnsley  Down,  near 
Bradford,  and  at  Box,  Corsham  Down  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Above  the  freestones  near  Bradford  comes  the  Bradford 
clay,  with  the  well-known  losail  Apiocrinus  or  pcar-encrinite,  followed 
by  the  Forest  Marble  limestones  and  clays.  The  rubbly  Combrash 
crops  at  Westwood,  Trowbridge,  and  Malmesbury.  f^urther  east 
lies  the  outcrop  of  Oxfordian  strata,  comprising  the  sandy  Kellaways 
beds  and  overlying  Oxford  Clay,  together  forming  a  broad  low-lying 
tract  in  whicn  stand  Trowbridge,  Melksham,  Chippenham  and 


Cricklade.  Rising  up  from  the  eastern  marnn  of  tbe  Oidat^a 
vale  is  the  irtegular  scarp  formed  by  the  Corausan  ooUtk  Umestoam 
and  marls.  The  iron  ores  of  Westbury  are  obtained  in  dus  fonsa- 
tion.  Another  day-bottomed  vale  lies  on  the  eastern  aide  of  tie 
Corallian  ground,  from  near  Calne  to  Swindon,  where  it  is  cxpkiiced 
for  bricks.  It  appears  also  between  Seeod,  CoiUstoa  and  Weasc- 
bury;  also  between  Mere  and  Semley.  About  tbe  fanner  pfaoe 
it  is  brought  into  apposition  with  Cretaceous  rocks  through  the 
agency  of  an  east  to  west  fault.  At  Tisbury  and  near  Pocterae  sx 
small  outcrops  of  Portlandian  rocks  whkh  yield  the  fafluUar  bofldcqg- 
stones  of  Tisbury  and  Chilmark.  Limestones  and  clays  of  PuriKck 
age  lie  in  the  vale  of  Wardour  about  Teffont  Eviaa.  At  DintoA  la 
the  same  vale  the  Wealden  formation  just  makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  county  there  are  tracts  of 
Tertiary  Reading  Beds  and  London  Clay  east  ^f  Dowuoa  and  ca 
the  Clarendon  Hills;  these  are  covered  by  Bagahot  Beds  at  AUo*- 
bury  and  Grinstead,  also  on  Hampworth  Cominoti.  Oiitfiea  o2 
Reading  Beds  and  London  Clay  occur  about  Great  Bedwia;  the 
sarsen  stones  previously  referred  to  represent  the  last  reamaBti  ok 
a  mantle  of  Tertiary  rocks  which  fonneriy  covered  the  dkarkt. 
Here  and  there  drift  gravels  and  brick  earths,  besides  icm-i^wtl  riw 
gravels,  rest  upon  the  older  rocks. 

AgricultHre.—Somc  five-uxths  of  tbe  total  area,  a  hi^  proportioa. 
b  under  cultivation,  but  a  large  amount  of  thu  b  in  pen&ajars: 
pasture.  The  soil,  a  heavy  reddish  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  brtikEn 
stones,  in  the  north-west,  but  lighter  in  the  chalk  rcKioa*  b  casesstidTy 
that  ci  a  pastoral  country,  although  there  are  wioe  tracts  of  rkhrr 
land,  suitable  for  wheat  and  beans.  Oats,  however,  are  tbe  lareest 
grain  crop.  There  b  a  small  acreage  classified  as  hill  pastiue.  i  be 
green  crops  consbt  mainly  of  turnips,  mansolds  and  sroks.  Bacoc- 
Curing  b  carried  on.  Large  numbers  01  sheep  are  bred  ob  tim 
downs,  and  dairy-farming  b  practised  in  the  north-west.  There  *'* 
manufactures  01  condensed  milk.  An  agricultural  oollege  b  ot^ 
blbhed  at  Downton. 

Manufaauns. — A  majority^  of  the  hands  cmploved  ia  Cactcries 
and  workshops  are  occupied  in  the  locomotive  woncs  U  the  Great 
Western  railway  at  Swindon.  There  are  abo  huge  engiBeerlsg 
works  at  Devizes.  Cloth  b  still  woven,  though  in  greatly  dimistobca 
quantities,   at   lYowbridge,   Mdksbam,   Chippenham  and   cchk^ 

e laces  where  water-power  b  available.     Carpets  are  wovoi  at 
i^ilton,  haircloth  ana  coco-nut  fibre  at  Mdksham,  silk  at 
bury,  Mere  and  Warminster.    Portland  and  Bath  i 
for  building  purposes,  whUe  iron  ore  frmn  mines 
smelted  in  that  town. 

Communications. — ^Three  great  railway  lines 
from  E.  to  W.,  throwing  out  a  number  01  branch 
towns.  In  the  N.  the  Great  Western  main  line 
Swindon  on  its  way  from  London  to  Bath.  A  sccood 
system  runs  also  to  Bath  from  Hungerford,  by  way  ti  Devises. 
&>uth  of  Salisbury  Plain  the  South-Western  main  line  goes  thict^ 
Salisbury  and  the  southern  quarter  of  Wilts  on  its  way  into  Soaenct. 
The  chief  branch  line  is  that  between  Salisbury  and  Wcstbuy  os 
the  Great  Western.  The  Midland  &  South-Westcra  loactiaa  za2- 
way  runs  north  from  Andover  by  Swindon.  Cricklaoe  and  Cxca- 
cester.  Swindon,  Salisbury  and  Westbury  are  tbe  three  oenlie  d 
railway  traffic  The  Avon  b  navigable  as  far  as  Salivary,  aad 
goods  are  carried  on  the  Thames  &  Severn  Canal  in  the  N-E. 
and  on  the  Kennet  A  Avon  Canal  across  Salisbury  Plain.  These 
waterways  were  formerly  connected  by  a  branch  ol  the  Berk*  d 
Wilts  Canal,  which  runs  b.W.  from  Berkshire,  through  Swbdoa  aad 
Melksham,  but  was  closed  in  1699. 

Th^  area  of  the  andent  county  b  879,943  acres,  with  a  popda- 
tion  in  1891  .of  364,997  and  in  1901  of  273,869^.  The  area  <rf  t^ 
adminbtrative  county  b  864,105  acres.  The  county  coouias 
39  hundreds.  The  munidpal  boroughs  are — Calne  (pop.  ^r^ 
Chippenham  (5074),  Devizes  (6533),  Malmesbury  (3854).  Marl- 
borough (3887),  Salbbury,  a  dty  and  the  county  town  (17,11:). 
Swindon  (45,006),  Wilton  (2203).  The  urban  districts  azr— 
Bradford-on-Avon  (4514),  Melksham  (24  50)  .Trowbridge  (i  i,S^^» 
Warminster  (5547)1  Westbury  (3305).  Other  small  tons  arv 
Cricklade  (1517),  Downton  (1786),  Highworth  (2047),  Uev 
(1977),  Pewsey  (172a),  Wootton  Bassett  (2258).  Tbcc^ssj 
b  in  the  western  drcutt,  and  assizes  are  hdd  at  Sah^ozy  ar  j 
Devizes.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessiona,  and  bcfividediai^ 
16  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  borotigfas  of  Devizes  tzi 
Salisbury  have  separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions  and  corned 
sions  of  the  peaot,  and  the  borough  of  Mariborough  has  a  sepantc 
commission  of  the  peace.  There  are  335  dvil  parishca.  Wftskix 
b  mainly  in  the  cQocese  of  Salisbury,  but  a  oonsidcEahle  part  & 
in  that  of  Brbtol,  and  small  parts  in  those  of  Gloooesttf,  OifoH 
and  Winchester.  It  contains  323  ecdesiastical  parishes  « 
dbtricts,  wholly  or  in  part.  The  county  b  divided  into  ivt 
parliamentary  divisions,  each  returning  one  member — Kocthcn 
or  Cricklade,  North-western  or  Chippenham,  Westein  or  Vcs:* 
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bury.  Eastern  or  Devizes  and  Southern  or  Wilton.  It  also 
contains  the  pazUamentary  borough  of  Salisbury,  returning  one 
member. 

Hislory. — ^The  English  conquest  of  the  district  now  known 
as  Wiltshire  began  in  55a  with  the  victory  of  Cynric  at  Old 
Sanim,  by  which  the  way  was  opened  to  Salisbury  Plain.  Four 
years  later,  pushing  his  way  through  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  Cynric 
extended  the  limits  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  to  Uie  Marl- 
borough Downs  by  a  victory  at  Barbury  Hill  At  this  period 
the  district  south  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nadder  was  occupied 
by  dense  woodland,  the  relics  of  which  survive  in  Cranbome 
Chase,  and  the  first  wave  of  West  Saxon  colonization  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Wylye,  the  little 
township  of  Wilton  which  arose  in  the  latter  giving  the  name 
of  Wilaaetan  to  the  new  settlers.  By  the  9th  century  the 
district  had  acquired  a  definite  administrative  and  territorial 
organization,  Walstan,  ealdorman  of  the  Wilaaetan,  beii)g 
mentioned  as  early  as  800  as  repelling  an  attempted  invasion 
of  the  Mercians.  Moreover,  "  Wiltunsdre  "  is  mentioned  by 
Asscr  in  878,  in  which  year  the  Danes  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Chippenham  and  remained  there  a  year,  plimdering 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  time  of  ^thelstan  mints 
existed  at  Old  Sarum,  Malmesbury,  Wilton,  Cricklade  and 
Marlborough.  Wilton  and  Salisbury  were  destroyed  by  the 
Danish  invaders  under  Sirtyn  in  Z003,  and  in  10x5  the  district 
was  harried  by  Canute. 

With  the  redistribution  of  estates  after  the  Conquest  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  county  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  church; 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  covered  one-fifth;  while  among 
the  chief  lay  proprietors  were  Edward  of  Salisbury,  William, 
count  of  Ewe,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Miles  Cri^in,  Robert  d'Oily  and  Osbem  Giflard. 
The  first  carl  of  Wiltshire  after  the  Conquest  was  William  le 
ScFope,  who  received  the  honour  in  1397.  The  title  subsequently 
passed  to  Sir  James  Butler  in  1449,  Sir  John  Strafford  in  1470, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  in  1529,  and  in  1550  to  the  Paulett  family. 
The  Benedictine  foundations  at  Wilton,  Malmesbmy  and 
Amesbury  existed  before  the  Conquest;  the  Augustinian  house 
at  Brsulenstoke  was  founded  by  Walter  d'Evreux  in  X142; 
that  at  Lacock  by  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury,  in  1232;  that  at 
Longieat  by  Sir  John  Vernon  before  1272.  The  Cluniac  priory 
of  Monkton  Farleigh  was  founded  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  in 
X 1 25;  the  Cistercian  house  at  Kingswood  by  William  de  Berkeley 
in  XI 39;  and  that  of  Stanley  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  1x54. 

Of  the  forty  Wiltshire  himdreds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  Selkley,  Ramsbury,  Bradford,  Melksham,  Calne, 
Wborwellsdown,  Westbury,  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  Kinward- 
stone,  Ambresbury,  Underditch,  Furstfield,  Alderbury  and 
Downton  remain  to  the  present  day  practically  unaltered  in 
name  and  extent;  Thomgrave,  Dunelawe  and  Cepeham  hundreds 
form  the  modem  hundred  of  Chippenham;  Malmesbury  hundred 
represents  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Cicemethom  and  Sterchelee, 
which  were  held  at  farm  by  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury;  High* 
worth  represents  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Crechelade,  Scipe, 
Wurde  and  Staple;  Kingbridge  the  hundreds  of  Chingbridge, 
Blachegrave  and  Thomhylle;  Swanborough  the  hundreds  of 
Rugeberge,  Stodfed  and  Swaneberg;  Branch  the  hundreds 
of  Branchesbergc  and  Dolesfeld;  Cawden  the  hundreds  of 
Cawdon  and  Cadworth.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  X4th  century 
i&  the  aggregation  of  church  manors  into  distinct  hundreds, 
at  the  court  of  which  their  ecclesiastical  owners  required  their 
tenants  to  do  suit  and  service.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
had  a  separate  htmdred  called  Kurwel  Bishop,  afterwards 
absorbed  in  Downton  hundred;  the  abbot  of  Damerham  had 
that  of  Damerham;  and  the  prior  of  St  Swithin's  that  of  Elstub, 
under  each  of  which  were  included  manors  situate  in  different 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  meeting-place  of  Swanborough  hundred  was  at  Swan- 
borough  Tump,  a  hillock  in  the  parish  of  Manningford  Abbots 
identified  as  the  moot-place  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Alfred; 
that  of  Malmesbury  was  at  Colepark;  that  of  Bradford  at  Brad- 
ford Leigh;  that  of  Warminster  at  Iley  Oak,  about  2  m.  south  of 


Warminster,  near  Southletgh  Wood.  Hie  shire  court  for  Wilt- 
shire was  held  at  Wilton,  and  until  X446  the  shrievalty  was 
enjoyed  ex  officio  by  the  castellans  of  Old  Sarum.  Edward  of 
Salisbury  was  sher^  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  the  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  descending  to 
William  Longespee  by  his  marriage  with  Ela,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Edward.  In  the  13th  century  the  assizes  were  held 
at  Wilton,  Malmesbury  and  New  Sarum. 

On  the  division  of  Uie  West  Saxon  see  in  703  Wiltshire  was 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Sherborne,  but  in  905  a  separate 
diocese  of  WDton  was  founded,  the  see  being  fixed  alternately 
at  Ramsbury,  Wilton  and  Sumiing  in  Berkshire.  Shortly 
before  the  Conquest  Wilt<m  was  reunited  to  the  Sherborne 
diocese,  and  by  the  synod  of  xo75~xo76  the  see  was  transferred 
to  Salisbury.  The  archdeaconries  of  Wiltshire  and  Salisbury  are 
mentioned  in  xz8o;  in  1291  the  former  included  the  deaneries 
of  Avebury,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough  and  Cricklade  within 
this  county,  and  the  latter  the  deaneries  of  Axnesbury,  Potteme,' 
Wilton,  Chalke  and  Wylye.  In  1535  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salisbury  included  the  additional  deanery  of  Salisbury,  while 
Potteme  deanery  had  been  transferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wiltshire.  The  deaneries  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  have 
remained  unaltered;  Wiltshire  archdeaconry  now  includes  the 
deaneries  of  Avebury,  Marlborough  and  Potteme;  and  the 
deaneries  of  Chippenham,  Cricklade  and  Malmesbury  form  part 
of  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bristol. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wiltshire  have  always  been .  addicted 
to  industrial  rather  than  warlike  pursuits,  and  the  political 
history  of  the  cotmty  is  not  remarkable.  In  1086,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Salisbury  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  council,  in  which  all  the  landholders  took  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  a  council  for  the  same  purpose 
assembled  at  Salisbury  in  zxz6.  At  Clarendon  in  x  166  was 
drawn  up  the  assize  wUch  remodelled  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Parliaments  were  held  at  Marlborough  in  X267 
and  at  Salisbury  in  1328  and  X384.  During  the  wars  of  Stephen's 
reign  Salisbury,  Devizes  and  Malmesbury  wei«  garrisoned  by 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  the  empress,  but  in  XX38  Stephen 
seized  the  bishop  and  captured  Devizes  Castle.  In  xai6  Marl- 
borough Castle  was  surrendered  to  Louis  by  Hugh  de  Neville. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  escaped  in  x  233  from  Devizes  Castle,  where  he 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  X7th  century  Wiltshire  actively  supported  the  parlia- 
mentary cause,  displaying  a  spirit  of  violent  anti-Catholicism, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  marquess  of  Hertford  and  of  Lord  Seymour 
to  raise  a  party  for  the  king  met  with  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  inhabitants.  The  Royalists,  however,  made  some  progress 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  Marlborough  being  captured 
for  the  king  in  1642,  while  in  1643  the  fotces  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
were  routed  by  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Rupert  at  Aldbouroe,  and 
in  the  same  year  Waller,  after  failing  to  capture  Devizes,  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Roundway  Down.  The  year  X645 
saw  the  rise  of  the  "  Clubmen  "  of  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  whose 
sole  object  was  peace;  they  systematically  punished  any  member 
of  either  party  discovered  in  acts  of  plunder.  Devizes,  the  last 
stronghcdd  of  the  Royalists,  was  captured  by  Cromwell  in  X645. 
In  X655  a  rising  organized  on  behalf  of  the  king  at  Sahsbuiy 
was  dispersed  in  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  Wiltshire  were  almost  exclusively  agricultural;  390  mills 
are  mentioned,  and  vineyards  at  Tollard  and  Lacock.  In  the 
succeeding  centuries  sheep-farming  was  vigorously  pursued, 
and  the  Cisterdan  monasteries  of  Kingswood  and  Stanlegh 
exported  wool  to  the  Florentme  and  Flemish  markets  in  the  X3th 
and  14th  centuries.  Wiltshire  at  this  time  was  already  reckoned 
among  the  chief  of  the  clothing  counties,  the  prindpal  centres 
of  the  industry  being  Bradford,  Malmesbury,  Trowbridge, 
Devizes  and  Chippenham.  In  the  x6th  century  Devizes  was 
noted  for  its  blankets,  Warminster  had  a  famous  com-market, 
and  cheese  was  extensively  made  in  north  Wiltshire.  Amesbury 
was  famous  for  its  tobacco  pipes  in  the  i6th  century.  The 
clothing  trade  went  through  a  period  of  great  depression  in  the 
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iTib  century,  partly  owing  to  I 

LJnerit  cotton,  glovca  uid  cuticry  were  uu  muimic 
the  county,  >Uk  U  Malmcsbuiy  and  carpcti  at  Wilton. 
In  1  igs  Willsbire  wa>  repiscnled  by  no  leu  than  twer 
membcn  in  psiliameol,  tbe  shiie  reluming  ivo  knighu, 
boroughiof  BedHin,  Bndlonl,  Calne,  Cbippenhim,  CrickUdc, 
Dcvizea,  DonntoD,  Ludgenhall,  Malnmbuiy,  Marlboiough, 
Otd  Sarum,  SalisbuTy  and  WLIton,  two  burgessei  each,  but  tbe 
borough) for  the  nunt  pan  made  very  iiicgulai  returns.  Hindon, 
Hcyleibury  and  Woolton  BaiMIt  were  enfranduMd  in  the 
ijth  century,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1831  the 

membcn.  Under  the  la[lcr  act  Great  Bedwin,  Dowoton, 
Heyteibury,  Hindon,  LudgenhaU,  Old  Sarum  sod  Wootton 
fiassett  were  disfranchiBcd,  and  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Wnlbury 
and  Wilton  lost  one  member  each.     Under  the  act  of  i86g  the 

Deviies  and  Marlborou^  lost  onemembereacb.  UDdeithcBCt 
of  188$  the  county  relumed  five  meml>en  in  five  divisions; 
Cricklade,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Devizea,  Malmesbury,  Marl- 
borough, Westbury  and  Wilton  were  dislrancbised;  4nd 
Salisbury  lost  one  member. 

.4iUinilW(i.— IMItihire    ia   eitnordioarily    rich    ._    ,. _ 
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10  be  the  work  ot  nrinulive  agriculluriits.  Andenl  tironaholdt 
are  icatlered  over  (he  counrv.  Acnanr  ihe  most  remarkable  are 
Veipasian'a  Camp,  near  Ametbufy :  Silbury  HUl,  the  laraest  artificial 
mound  in  Europe,  near  Avebury ;  the  mounds  of  Marlborough  and 
Old  Sanuni  the  canpi  <d  Battleibury  and  Scralchbury.  near 
Warminster!  Yambury,  10  the  N.  of  Wylye,  in  very  perfect  pre- 
servation! Casterlcy.  on  a  ridgeway  about  J  m.  E^E.  of  Deviies: 
Whiieiheet  and  Winkelbury.  Dverf<>Dkiii|  tbe  vale  of  Chalk:  Chii- 
burv,  near  Savemake;  Sidbucy,  near  Ludgenhall;  and  Fiibury 
Ring,  i  m.  N.E.  of  Saliibury.  Ogbury,  6  m.  N.  of  kllibury.  ii  an 
undoubted  British  endoiure.  Duirinron  Walls,  N.  of  Amcibury, 
irobably  iheirmaintplafln^tid     " 
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a  bank,  with  a 


of  Ihe  Roman  rule,  ^ans  Dyke  or  Woden 
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Bokerly  Dyke,  which  foms  a  pan  of  tlie  boundary 
Wilis  and  Dorset,  is  the  laigeat  among  several  limilar 
mcnts,  and  haa  also  a  ditch  Bcnbol  the  rampart. 
tmr,„ir  rh>  fi-w  moBatlc  bniMiiwa  of  which  any  veiligei 
I  abbeys  of  MaTmeMury  and  of  Lacock  near 
isooke  traces  of  tbe  ho^tai  for  leproui  women 
into  an  Aunin  priory  at  Maiden  Bradley. 
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*  --'    ■■     ■       ■   ■■        ■      n^t  BuDI: 

wooded  park  near  Hsbury.  date  from  (he  I4ih  cenrur>'.  and  nt-:^ 
of  a  bekagonat  outer  wall  of  great  hei^i.  enclosing  an  open  <oBi 
Two  towers  overlook  the  entrance.  The  iSih-nniury  cuk.  at 
mile  distant,  across  the  park,  is  nolewonhy  tor  lu  coOsiH'r,  g 
paintings,  and,  among  other  cunDsitin,  for  the  "  ClavK^tc'^ 
Cup."  Bsid  to  be  fashkined  out  of  a  bnmrt  of  the  cdebrai«l  tb^- 
(ree  St  Claslonbury.  The  nnnbei  of  oM  country  houei  is  1  eu.-u4 
feature  in  H^lts.  Few  parishes,  espeeiilly  in  tbe  N.W^  an  *it.->>j 
(faeiriM  manor-bouse,  usually  convenrd  into  a  (am.  but  prarrrni 
its  flagved  roof,  atone-mullioned  iviadowi,  gabled  frofll.  Iw^Tort.fC 
giiTh  and  oak-p.ncll«l  inlnior.      Place  Ttousr,    in   Tisbmi.  id 

cenlu^  work'irbesl'nemiliiid  iTX  mani-hSSaS  KtsrSI^ia. 
in  the  vale  of  Chalk:  TeRonl  Eviaa.  in  tbe  vale  sC  NiiH'. 
PoHtrne;  and  Great  Chaldfield.  near  MonkionFartcish.   Ai  S.ui 


smoked  in  England  by  Sir  Wi 
Long.     Later  styks  are  lef 

Salisbury,  where  Ihe  pictiue  galkries  are  of  treat  iniFfe?  ' 
Heylesbufv  Park:  by  Wilton  House  at  Wilton,  ftingiion  Hcj> 
Bradford.  Bovood  near  Calne.  Longle^ii  near  Warminun'.  Cniti 
Court.  Litlkcote  near  Ramsbory.  ChailiDn  House  near  iit'^m 
burv.  Comptoa  Chamberlayne  in  the  Nad'i"  •^ii^  r^.-u 
House  and  the  modera  Castle  Combe,  both 
borders  of  Dorset  and  Sol 


:nl,y  fo, 


;^,^,ri 


near  Chlppen&JB  >7i 
ir  R.  C  Heait.  T- 


,. .... 'iBowfc^jlj.T'jli".-.  r».St^.  T 

Cp    H  nJT,  J  fi.  14 tQ  (Devues,  irr^^i.  ^'.    ,lso  n is larfisti  c 
Wjii'liirir  .'Vrchaeolc^icnl  and  KaluuJ  l[.-iory  SocietT. 


iirb  of  LondoDi  In  the  Wimbledon  pariiamoiury  dns^ 
Surrey,  England,  adjoining  (be  metropc^UB  borough  d 
'swoclh,  8  m.  S.W.  ol  Charing  Cross.  Pc^.  (1S4O.  'i  ~r. 
.    Wimbledon  Con; 


(1901}  41 


jf  Putney  Heath  and  a  plean^: 
recreation  ground.  It  waslbemeeling-placeof  (be  Rifc  Ass«» 
tion  from  its  loundalion  in  1E60  till  iSSS.  The  pvHh  cbiT<:k 
of  St  Mary  is  supposed  to  date  from  Saxon  titnes^  but.  t^:r 
it  had  undergone  various  restorations  and  leamstmcit-i 
it  WIS  rebuilt  in  iBjj  in  the  Perpendicular  slyk.  TbcTi  Li 
'  chapels,  all  modem.     A  free  litr^-T 


1  1887. 


ts  of  a  (nayor,  6  ildumea,  and  iS  01 


Tbei 
eillon 

Wimbledon  (Wibbandunc)ii  supposed  (o  have  been  Ibeteev  -I 
nbattle  in  s6S  bc(ween  Ccawtin.  king  of  Wessei,  and  £xtglbi-t-. 
king  oi  Kent,  in  which  ^ihelbcrht  was  defeated,  and  an  eaithr;-' 
which  ciislcd  on  Ihe  Common  may  have  marked  tk  site.     .U 
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Coombe't  HIH  and  elsewhere  Britbh  relics  have  been  found. 
At  Domesday  Wimbledon  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Mortlake, 
held  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Afterwards  the  name 
was  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  Mortlake,  and  in 
1327  it  is  described  as  a  grange  or  farm  belonging  to  Mortlake. 
On  the  impeachment  of  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  1 398,  it  was  confiscated.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Essex,  held  the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  with  Bristow  Park 
as  an  appendage.  On  the  confiscation  of  Cromwell's  estates 
in  1 540  it  again  fell  to  the  crown,  and  by  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
settled  on  Cat  herine  Parr  for  life.  By  Queen  Mary  it  was  granted 
to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1574  Elizabeth  bestowed  the  manor-house, 
while  retaining  the  manor,  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  sold 
it  the  same  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  in  1588  Elizabeth  trans- 
ferred the  manor  to  his  son  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  in  exchange  for 
an  estate  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  manor 
was  s(dd  to  Adam  Baynes,  a  Yorkshireman  who  shortly  after- 
wards sold  it  to  General  Lambert;  and  at  the  Restoration  it 
was  granted  to  the  queen  dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  sold 
it  in  i66x  to  George  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol  On. his  death  in 
1676  it  was  sold  by  hb  widow  to  the  lord-treasurer  Danby. 
Some  years  after  Danby's  death  it  was  purchased  by  Sarah, 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her  grandson, 
John  Spencer.  It  was  sold  by  the  fifth  Earl  Spencer  in  1877. 
Wimbledon  House,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  in  1588,  was 
replaced  by  another  building  in  1735  ^Y  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough; this  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1785,  and  a  new  house, 
called  Wimbledon  Park  House,  was  erected  about  x8ox.  Wimble- 
don was  incorporated  in  1905. 

WIKBORMB  (WixBOKNE  Minstck),  a  market  town,  in  the 
eastern  parliamentary  division  of, Dorsetshire,  England,  iix}  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South-Westem 
railway;  served  also  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3696.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  above  the  river  Allen  near  its  confluence  with  the  Stour. 
The  church  or  minster  of  St  Cuthberga  is  a  fine  cruciform 
itructuxe  of  various  styles  from  Early  Norman  to  Perpendicular, 
and  consists  of  a  central  lantern  tower,  luve  and  choir  with 
aisles,  transepts  without  aisles,  western  or  bell  tower,  north 
and  south  porches,  crypt  and  vestry  or  sacristy,  with  the  library 
over  iL  It  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting  monuments, 
including  a  brass  with  the  date  873  (supposed  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  King  iEthelred  I.),  a  lunar  orrery  of  the  t4th  century  and 
an  octagonal  Norman  font  of  Purbeck  marble.  Tliere  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist.  The  free  grammar  school 
occupies  modem  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Near 
Wimbome  is  Canford  Manor,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wimbome,  a 
mansion  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  by  Blorc  in  1826,  and  improved 
from  designs  ct  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  town  depends  chiefly 
tm  agriculture;  but  the  manufacture  of  hose  is  curied  on  to  a 
small  extent,  and  there  are  also  coachbuilding  works. 

Although  Wimbome  (Wimburn)  has  been  identified  with  the 
Vimdo^cdia  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the  first  undoubted 
evidence  of  settlement  is  the  entry  of  the  An^o-Sazon  Chit>nicle, 
under  the  date  718,  that  Cuthburh,  sister  of  King  Ine,  founded 
the  abbey  here  and  became  the  fint  abbess;  the  house  is  also 
mentioned  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  epistle  of  St  Aldhelm  in  705. 
The  importance  of  the  foundation  made  it  the  burial-plaoe  of 
King  iSthelred  in  871,  and  of  King  Sifferth  in  963.  iGthdwald 
seized  and  fortified  Wimbome  in  his  revolt  in  90X  against  Edward 
the  Elder.  The  early  abbey  was  probably  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred  the  Unready  (978-10x5),  for  in 
X043  Edward  the  Confesk>r  founded  here  a  college  of  secular 
canons.  The  college  remained  unaltered  until  X496,  when 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  obtained  letters  patent  from 
her  son,  Heniy  VII.,  to  found  a  chantry,  in  coimexioii  with 
which  she  established  a  school  The  continuance  of  this  was 
fecommended  by  the  commissioners  of  X547,  and  in  X56a  Elisa- 
beth vested  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  former  college 
in  a  school  corporation  of  twelve  governors,  who  had  charge  of 
the  church.  New  charters  for  the  school  were  obtained  from 
James  L  in  156J  and  from  Charles  I.    At  the  conquest  Wimbome 


was  a  royal  borough,  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  part  of 
the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy,  which  Henry  I.  gave  to  Robert 
Mellent,  earl  of  Leicester.  From  him  it  descended  by  marriage 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln,  and,  then  passing  by  marriage  to  Earl 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  it  bettme  parcel  of  the  county  and  later 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  an  inquisition  of  1352  found  that 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  77s.  3d.  rent  of  assize  in  the 
borough  ci  Wimbome.  The  borough  is  again  mentioned  in 
X487-1488,  when  John  Plecy  held  six  messuages  in  free  burgage 
of  the  king  as  of  his  borough  of  Wimbome,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  prescriptive,  add  was  never  a  parliamentary 
borough.  The  town  was  govemcd  until  the  X9U1  century  by 
two  bailiffs,  chosen  annually  at  a  court  leet  of  the  royal  manor 
of  Wimbome  borough,  part  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy. 
The  market  held  here  on  Friday  of  each  week  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  but  seems  to  be  of  early  origin.  Wimbome 
carried  on  considerable  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods 
until  the  time  of  Charies  II.,  when  they  declined,  their  place 
being  taken  by  the  stocking-knitting  industry  of  the  i8th  century. 
See  John  Hutchins,  The  History  and  AtUi^tuties  of  the  County  rf 
Dorset  (3rd  edition,  Westminster,  1861);  Anon.,  History  oj  Wim- 
bome Minster  (London,  i860). 

WIHPPFftN,  EMMANUEL  FEUZ  DB  (x8x  1-1884),  French 
soldier.  Entering  the  army  from  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr^ 
he  saw  considerable  active  service  in  Algeria,  and  in  1840  became 
captain,  in  X847  chef  de  bataiUon.  He  first  eam^l  marked 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  War  as  colonel  of  a  Turco  regiment, 
and  his  conduct  at  the  storm  of  the  Mamelon  won  him  the  grade 
of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  X859  he  was  with 
General  MacMahon  at  Magenta  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  Guard 
Infantry,  and  again  won  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Between  this  campaign  and  that  of  1870  he  was  mainly  employed 
in  Algeria,  and  was  not  at  first  given  a  command  in  Uie  ill-fated 
"  Army  of  the  Rhine."  But  whto  the  earlier  battles  revealed 
incapacity  in  the  commander  of  the  5th  corps,  De  WimpfTen 
was  ordered  to  take  it  over,  and  was  given  a  dormant  commission 
appointing  him  to  command  the  Army  of  Ch&lons  in  case  of 
Marshal  MacMahon's  disablement.  He  only  arrived  at  the  front 
in  time  to  rally  the  fugitives  of  the  5th  corps,  beaten  at  Beaumont, 
and  to  march  them  to  Sedan.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  ist 
of  September,  MacMahon  was  soon  wounded,  and  the  senior 
officer.  General  Ducrot,  assumed  the  command.  Ducrot  was 
beginning  to  withdraw  the  troops  when  Wimpffcn  produced  his 
commission  and  countermanded  the  orders.  In  consequence 
it  fell  to  him  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  .the  whole  French 
army.  After  his  release  from  captivity,  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Algiers,  and  died  at  Paris  in  X884.  His  later  years  were 
occupied  with  polemical  discussions  on  the  surrender  of  Sedan, 
the  responsibility  for  which  was  laid  upon  him. 

He  wrote,  amongst  other  works.  Sedan  (1871),  £a  Situation  de  la 
France,  et  Us  rijormes  nicessaires  (1873)  aQ<i  ^  Nation  amUe 
(1875). 

WINBURO,  a  town  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  90  m.  N.E.  by  rail 
of  Bloemfontein.  Pop.  (1904)  3763,  of  whom  X003  were  whites. 
It  is  built  by  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Vet  affluent  of  the 
Vaal,  and  is  a  trading  centre  for  a  large  grain  and  pastoral 
district  It  is  joined  to  the  trank  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  the  Transvaal  by  a  branch  line  from  Smaldeel,  28  m.  N.W. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1837  by  Commandant  H.  Potgieter, 
one  of  the  voortrekers,  and  was  naxned  by  him  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Matabde  chief  Mosilikatze.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  quasi-independent  Boer  state,  which 
included  con5iderable  areas  north  of  the  Vaal.  In  X848  the  town 
and  district  were  annexed  to  Great  Britain  and  thereafter  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Orange  river  sovereignty  (see  Osance  Free 
State).  In  the  Boer  War  of  X899-1902  Winburg  was  one  of  the 
Boer  centres  in  the  guerrilla  fighting  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Pretoria. 

WINCHCOMB,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Cheltenham. 
Pop.  (1901)  2864.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  among  the 
Cotteswold  Hills,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Isbouroe  stream. 
The  Perpendicular  church  of  St  Peter,  cmdform,  with  a.  central 
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tower,  is  a  good  example  of  its  period.  In  the  vicinity  b  Sudeley 
Castle,  originally  built  by  Thomas  Boteler,  Lord  Sudeley  (d. 
1398).  By  gift  of  Edward  VI.  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  fourth  husband  of  Catherine  Parr;  this 
queen  died  here  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  castle  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians  in  1644,  and 
remained  ruinous  until  1837,  when  a  careful  restoration  was 
begun.  There  axe  a  tower  of  the  X4th  century,  and  considerable 
remains  of  the  xsth,  the  inhabited  portion  being  mainly  of 
Tudor  date.  There  are  flotir  mills,  paper-works  and  tanneries 
at  Winchcomb. 

Excavations  prove  that  there  were  both  British  and  Roman 
settlements  at  Winchcomb  (Wincdcumbe,  Winckekumbe).  It 
owed  its  growth  to  the  foundation  of  religious  houses  by  Offa 
and  Coenwulf  of  Mercia  in  the  8th  century.  It  became  a  borough 
in  Saxon  times,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  shire  to  which  it  gave 
its  name,  and  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
Witenagemots  were  held  there  in  771  and  943.  Harold,  earl  of 
Wessex,  was  the  first  overlord.  It  had  become  a  royal  borough 
by  1087,  and  Was  granted  by  a  charter  of  1324  to  the  abbots  of 
St  Mary's  to  be  held  of  the  king  by  a  rent  of  £50.  Winchcomb 
never  received  a.  charter  and  was  not  incorporated,  but  as  a 
borough  by  prescription  it  was  governed  by  3  bailifis  and  xo 
chief  burgesses  until  the  corporate  body  was  dissolved  by  act 
of  parliament  in  X883.  It  was  never  represented  in  parliament 
except  by  its  mitred  abbots  before  -Uie  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  oriyginal  grant  of  a  fair 
on  July  17  (now  held  on  July  38),  but  it  is  mentioned  as  already 
existing  in  a  charter  of  xsai,  which  changed  the  market  day 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Elizabeth  granted  another  fair 
on  April  35  by  charter  in  X575.  A  Tuesday  maricet  was  also 
granted  under  this  charter,  but  the  Saturday  market  only  is  now 
held.  Both  the  modem  fairs  are  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  but  in  the 
middle  ages  they  were  centres  of  the  doth  manufacture.  Tanning 
has  been  a  local  industry  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th-century, 
and  paper  and  silk  factories  were  introduced  about  1 830.  Winch- 
comb took  the  side  of  the  king  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  twice 
plundered. 

See  Victoria  County  History^  Chueesterskirt;  Emma  Dent,  Annals 
of  Winchecombe  (1877);  David  Royce,  Winckecomba  Cartulary 
(1893). 

WIKCHELSBA,  ANNE  FIHCH.  Coxtntess  of  (:66i-x73o), 
English  author^  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  of  Sidmonton, 
near  Southampton,  was  bom  in  April  i66x.  Five  months  later 
her  father  died,  and  her  mother  married  in  x66a  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle.  Lady  Ogle  died  in  X664,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  her 
daughter  Aime  until  1683,  when  she  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  Mazy  of  Modena;  duchess  of  York.  She 
married  in  May  1684  Colonel  Heneage  Findi,  who  was  attached 
to  the  duke  of  York's  household.  To  him  she  addressed  poems 
and  versified  epistles,  in  which  he  figures  as  Daphnis  and  she 
as  Ardelia.  At  the  Revolution  Henieage  Finch  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
no  fixed  home  until  they  were  invited  in  1690  to  Eastwell  Park, 
Kent,  by  Finch's  nephew  Charles,  4th  eari  of  Winchelsea,  on 
whose  death  in  17x3  Heneage  Finch  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
The  countess  of  Winchelsea  died  in  Loncfon  on  the  5th  of  August 
1730,  leaving  no  issue,  her  husband  surviving  until  1736. 

Lady  Winchelsea's  poems  contain  many  copies  of  vene 
addressed  to  her  friends  and  contemporaries.  She  was  to  some 
extent  a  follower  of  the  "  matchless  Orinda  "  in  the  fervour  of 
her  friendships.  During  her  lifetime  she  published  her  poem 
"  The  Spleen  "  in  Gild<m*s  Miscellany  (170X)  and  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  17x3  which  included  a  tragedy  called  ArisUmenes. 
With  Alexander  Pope  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  one  of  the 
seven  commendatory  poems  printed  with  the  17x7  edition  of  his 
works  was  by  her.  But  in  the  farce  Three  Hours  after  Marriage 
(X7Z7)  attributed  to  Gay,  but  really  the  work  of  Pope,  Arbuthnot 
and  Gay,  she  is  ridiculed  as  the  leamed  hidy,  Phoebe  Qinket, 
a  character  assigned  to  Pope's  hand.  Lady  Winchelsea's  poems 
were  almost  forgotten  when  Wordsworth  in  the  "  Essay,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Preface  "  of  his  Poems  (X815),  drew  attention 


to  her  nature-poetry,  asserting  that  with  tlie  ficquiai  d 
Pope's  "Windsor  Forest"  and  her  "Noctunal  Remie," 
English  poetry  between  Paradiu  Lost  and  Thomson's  Seateas 
did  not  present "  a  single  new  image  of  external  oature.**  Wonb- 
worth  sent  at  Christmas  x8x9  a  MS.  of  rxtrarts  from  Ladj 
Windielsea  and  other  writers  to  Lady  Maty  Lowthcr,  and  hk 
correspondence  with  Alexander  Dyce  '•^*»»^"»f  aoae  ninlc 
criticism  and  appreciation  of  her  poetiy. 

Mr  Edmund  Go«e  wrote  a  nodoe  of  her  poems  for  T.  H.  Wanft 
Endisk  Poets  (voL  iiL,  x88o),  and  in  1884  came  into  nntirwn  d  a 
MS.  volume  of  her  poems.  A  complete  edition  of  ncr  rent.  Tit 
Poems  qfAnne,  Coitiuess  of  Winckelsea,  was  edited  fay  Myra  RcyinUi 
(Chicago,  1903)  with  an  exhaustive  eany.  See  also  E.  Com, 
Gossip  in  a  Ltbrary  (1891),  and  E.  Dowden,  Essays,  Moiem  eai 
EliMohethan.  Wordsworth's  anthology  for  Lady  Mary  Lowtker  nt 
first  printed  In  1905  (Oxford).  Some  of  her  work  icmaias  in  MS.  ■ 
the  possession  of  Professor  uowden. 

WIRCHEL8BA.  ROBERT  (d.  1313),  archbishop  of  Caatcriwy, 
was  probably  bom  at  Old  Winchelsea.  He  studied  aad  thes 
taught  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  attsioed 
celebrity  as  a  schohir,  and  became  rector  of  tlie  fanner,  sad 
subsequently  chancellor  of  the  latter  univenitj.  He  beld 
prebendal  stalls  in  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  St  Pant's,  asd 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Essex  about  1383.  In  Dcccaiber  tit^s 
John  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canteibuxy,  died,  aiMi  eazly  is 
the  following  year  Winchdsca  was  elected  aa  bis  snooesMr. 
His  consecration,  which  took  place  at  AquiU  in  Septenher  iso4. 
was  delayed  owing  to  the  vacancy  in  the  papacy,  but  he  food 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  temponlitiea  of  thie  met  bon  Kisg 
Edward  I.  Winchelsea  is  chiefly  renowned  as  a  slremious 
upholder  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  antbooty  of  t^ 
pope,  and  as  a  fearless  opponent  of  Edward  L 
by  the  issue  of  the  papal  bull  Clerids  laicos  in  1396,  be 
the  deigy  to  refuse  peconiaxy  awrisfanre  to  TEAwxA  m  1297: 
but  after  the  king  had  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawiy  apiaft 
the  delinquents  he  instructed  each  dcrk  to  dcdde  ibb  qnetfioa 
for  himself.  Personally  the  archbishop  stiU  *<*<'Kf»H  to  nske 
any  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  tbe  French  war, 
and  his  lands  were  seized  and  hdd  by  Edward  until  J«^  1397. 
when  a  somewhat  ostentatious  reconciliation  belwtjca  k^  sad 
prelate  took  place  at  Westminster.  He  took  tome  part  is  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  confinnaticm  <rf  tbe  cbartcn  by 
Edward  later  in  the  same  year,  but  the  stTuggle  witb  the  ticf 
did  not  exhaust  his  energies.  He  asserted  hia  antbodty  om 
his  suffragans  to  the  full;  quarrelled  witb  Pope  T>^*ngfv^  MIL 
over  the  presentation  to  a  Sussex  living,  and  was  enomoumicaicd 
by  one  of  the  pope's  minions;  and  vigorously  coiitested  the 
claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  carry  his  cros  erect  ia  tk 
province  of  Canterbury.  Before  these  events,  boiwwcr,  tW 
quarrel  with  Edward  had  been  renewed,  altbooi^  Wiacbefaes 
officiated  in  1399  at  the  king's  marxiage  with  liaigaret,  daag^ 
of  Philip  III.,  khig  of  France.  Joining  the  barons  ia  drmsmfiif 
certain  refomu  from  Edward  at  the  parliament  of 
X30X,  he  compelled  the  king  to  give  way  on  tbe  main 
but  the  indignation  which  followed  the  daim  «l  Pope  Boniiscr 
to  be  the  protector  of  Scotland,  a  daim  which  was  inpported 
by  Winchelsea,  led  to  the  rupture  of  this  alliance.  It  is  prabshk 
that  one  of  tbe  reasons  \i^di  led  the  archbishop  to  JoIb  ia  ihoe 
proceedings  was  his  hostility  to  Edward'a  Mhrter,  Wahcr 
Langton,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  ^tAtam  he  sou^t  to  iSa^jnce  bctk 
in  Engbmd  and  at  Rome.-  The  king  cherished  his  ja^fiffiatiaB 
until  his  friend  Clement  V.  became  pope  in  1305,  wbea  be  made 
his  final  move  against  Wincfaelstt.  Lj^lening  to  Edwavd^ 
envoys,  LangUm  and  Heniy  Lacy,  carl  of  linooh,  QeiMat 
suspended  the  archbishop,  who,  after  vainly  imjihwii^  the 
intercession  of  the  king,  left  En^and  and  jouracyed  to  tbe  papal 
court  at  Bordeaux,  remaining  in  exile  until  Edward'is  death 
in  July  X307.  The  new  king.  Edward  IL,  leqaested 
to  allow  Winchelsea  to  return  to  his  see.  Tbe  pope 
but  soon  after  his  return  to  England  early  ia  1308  tbe  arcbbisfaop 
joined  the  king's  enemies;  even  demanded  tbe 
prison  of  his  old  enemy,  Langton,  and  was  one  of  tbe 
appointed  in  X3xa    He  assisted  the  barons  bi  tbdr 
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with  Edwaxd  II.  by  a  frequent  use  of  spiritual  weapons,  and  took 

part  in  the  proceecUngs  against  the  Templars.   Hedied.atOtford 

on  the  I  xth  of  May  13 13.  Mirades  were  said  to  have  been  worked 

at  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  efforts  to  procure  his 

canonixationwereunavailhig.  Although  a  secular  priest  Winchel- 

sea  was  somewhat  ascetic,  and  his  private  life  was  distinguished 

for  sanctity  and  generosity.   As  an  ettlesiastic,  however,  he  was 

haughty  and  fond  of  power;  and  he  has  been  not  inappropriately 

described  as  "  the  neatest  churchman  of  the  time." 

See  CkromieUs  of  tiu  Rripu  oj  Edward  I,  and  Edward  //..edited 
with  introduction  by  W.  Stubbs  (London,  i88»-i88a):  S.  Birchins- 
con.  in  the  An^ia  sacra,  edited  by  H.  Wharton  (London;  1691); 
and  W.  Stubbs,  CousUtmiiMal  History,  voL  u.  (Oxford.  1896). 

WIMCHELBBA,  a  village  in  the  Rye  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  England,  9  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from.  Hastings  by  the 
South  Eastern  and  Chatham  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  670.  It 
stands  on  an  abrupt  hill-spur  rising  above  flat  lowlands  which 
form  a  southward  continuation  of  Romney  marsh.  This  was 
withm  historic  times  a  great  inlet  of  the  English  Channd,  and 
Wmcbelaea  was  a  famous  seaport  until  the  xsth  century.  Two 
gates,  the  one  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  other  erected  early 
fax  the  X5th  century,  overlodt  the  nuurshes;  a  third  stands 
at  a  considerable  distance  west  ci  the  town,  its  position  pointing 
the  contrast  between  the  extent  of  the  ancient  town  and  that 
of  the  shrunken  village  of  to-day.  The  town  was  laid  out  by 
Edward  L  with  regular  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles; 
the  form  is  preserved,  and  in  a  picturesque  open  wptxc  in  the 
centre  stands  the  church  of  St  Thomas  iBecket.  Thisoomprises 
only  the  chancel  and  aisles  of  a  building  which,  if  entire,  would 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  pariah  churdies  in  England.  As  it 
stamb  it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  showing  remarkable  Decorated 
woric,  with  windoiTi  of  beautiful  and  unusual  design,  and  a 
magnifirmt  series  of  canopied  tombs.  In  the  grounds  oi  the 
residence  called  the  Friars  stands  the  shell  of  the  spsidal  choir 
of  a  Decorated  chapel  which  bebnged  to  a  Frandscan  house. 
CK  a  Dominican  convent  and  other  religious  foundations  and 
diurches  there  are  no  remains. 

The  town  of  which  the  relics  have  been  described  was  not  the 
first  of  its  name.  On  a  ttte  supposed  to  be  about  3  m.  S.E.,  and 
Boiw  therefore  about  x|  m.  out  in  the  English  Channd,  aseaport 
had  giDwn  up  on  a  low  peninsula.  In  XS36  and  at  various 
subsequent  dates  in  the  same  century  this  town  suffered  severely 
from  encroadunents  of  the  sea,  and  in  1766  it  paid  the  penalty 
for  its  adherence  to  the  caUse  of  Simon  de  Mon^ort.  The  waves 
finally  obliterated  the  site  in  X388,  and  Edward  I.  thereafter 
planted  the  new  town  in  a  safe  position.  In  the  X4th  and  xsth 
centuries  Winchdsea  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  French, 
and  in  X350  Edward  HI.  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  naval 
action  dMeby. 

In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  Winchelsea  {Wincketiesd,  Win- 
ckeleta,  Wynckdu)  was  induded  in  Rameslie  which  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  abbey  of  F£camp.  The  town  remained  under  the 
lordafa^  of  the  abbi^  until  it  was  resumed  by  Henry  III.  Its 
early  importance  was  due  to  its  harbour,  and  by  xo66  it  was 
probably  already  a  port  of  some  consequence.  By  the  reign  of 
Hcnxy  U.,  if  not  bdore,  Winchelsea  was  practically  added  to  the 
Cinque  Ports  snd  shaxed  their  liberties.  After  the  destruction 
of  Old  Winchelsea,  New  Winchelsea,  a  walled  toim,  flourished 
for  about  a  hundred  years  and  provided  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ships  furnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  crown;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  French  destroyed  it,  its  walls  were  broken  down, 
and  the  decay  of  the  harbour,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  sea, 
prevented  any  later  return  of  its  prosperity.  The  corporation, 
which  in  X  398  induded  a  mayor,  barons  and  bailifls,  was  dissolved 
by  an  act  of  X883. 

Winchelsea  at  a  Cinque  Port  was  summoned  to  pariiaroent  in 
IS64-136S  and  returned  two  members  from  1366  till  1833,  when  it 
was  disfmncfaiaed.  The  abbot  of  Fecamp  seems  to  have  originally 
held  a  market.  In  179a  a  market  was  held  on  Saturdays  and  a 
fair  on  the  14th  of  May,  but  no  market  or  fair  now  exists.  Ship> 
bttildiag  and  hshing  wcte  carried  on  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
in  later  yean  Wlncndsea  became  a  great  resort  for  smugglers,  and 
the  vaults  originally  constructed  for  the  Gascon  wine  trade  were 
for  storing  contraband  goods. 


WDICHBSTBR,  BARLS  AMD  MARQUSSSBS  OF. .  The  title 
of  eari  of  Winchester  was  first  borne  by  Saier,or  Seer,  de  (^uincy, 
who  was  endowed  by  King  John  on  the  13th  of  March  xao7, 
with  the  earidom  of  Winchester,  or  the  county  of  Southampton. 
Saier  de  Quincy  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  Great  Charter.  He  served  in  the 
Crusades  at  the  siege  of  Danuetta  in  x  a  19,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards,  probably  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  that  year.  His 
second  son  Roger  de  Quincy  {e.  xi95-xa64)^  who  is  said  to  have 
usurped  the  earldom  during  the  absence  of  his  dder  brother 
Robert  in  Uie  Holy  Land,  took  part  in  the  struggle  between 
Heniy  III.  and  the  barons.  He  died  without  male  issue  in  April 
1264,  and  the  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  revived 
in  X32a  in  favour  of  Hu^  le  Despenser,  favourite  of  King 
Ed^rard  IL,  and  was  forfeited  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
barons  ss  a  traitor  in  X336.  In  X47a  the  title,  together  with  a 
pennon  of  £200  a  year  from  the  customs  of  Southampton,  but 
not  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  was  given  by  King  Edward 
IV.  to  a  Buxgundian,  Louis  de  Bruges,  lord  of  Gruthuyse  and 
prince  of  Steenhuyse,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to 
himself  while  an  exik  on  the  continent.  Louis  de  Bruges 
surrendered  his  patent  to  Henry  VII.  in  X499. 

The  marquessate  of  Winchester  was  created  in  X55X  In  favour 
of  William  Paulet,  or  Pawlet,  K.G.,  a  successful  courtier  during 
four  reigns,  who  died  on  the  xoth.of  March  157a.  It  has  de- 
scended in  the  male  line  of  his  family  to  the  sixteenth  possessor. 
John  Paulet,  and  marquess  {e.  X5X7~X576),  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Baron  St  John  during  the  life  of  his  father,  a 
distinction  which  was  shared  by  his  three  immediate  successors— 
William  Paulet  (c.  XS3S-XS98),  William  Paulet  (c.  x 560-1628) 
and  John  Paulet  (c.  X598-X674).  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heir 
of  John  Paulet,  the  eighth  marquess,  was  created  duke  of  Bolton, 
on  the  9th  of  April  X689,  and  the  marquessate  of  Winchester 
remained  in  connexion  with  the  duchy  of  Bolton  {q.v.)  till  the 
death  of  Harry  Paulet,  sixth  duke  and  eleventh  marquess, 
without  male  issue  in  December  X794.  There  being  no  male 
representative  of  the  dukes  of  Bolton  this  title  lapsed,  but  the 
marquessate  of  Winchester  was  inherited  by  George  Paulet 
(1722-X800),  great-grandson  of  Lord  Henry  Paulet  (d.  1673), 
second  «m  of  William,  the  fourth  marquess.  On  George's 
death  on  the  aand  of  April  x8oo  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  Ingoldesby  Buxrougfas-Paulct  (i  764-X843),  who,  in  1839, 
prefixed  the  name  of  Burroughs  to  his  own  by  royal  licence. 
Upon  his  death  on  the  39th  of  November  1843,  ^^c  title  passed 
to  his  son  John  Paulet  (iSox^xSS?),  fourteenth  marquess,  who 
was  succeeded,  on  the  4th  of  July  1887,  by  his  son,  Augustus 
John  Henxy  Beaumont  (X85&-X899),  officer  in  the  Guards,  who 
was  killed  at  Magersfontein  during  the  Boer  War  on  the  xith 
of  December  1899,  and  was  followed  m  the  peerage  by  his  brother, 
Henry  William  MonUgue  Paulet  (b.  1862). 

.Three  of  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  were  men  of  note. 
It  is  recorded  ci  the  founder  of  the  family,  William  Paulet,  that 
when  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  live  through  a  k>ng  period 
of  troubled  times  during  four  reigns,  he  repli^  that  he  came 
of  the  willow  and  not  of  the  oak,  ortus  sum  t  salice  non  ex  quercu. 
This  saying,  repeated  .by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  in  his  Fragmenta 
regaliat  may  possibly  not  have  been  due  to  the  marquess 
himself,  but  if  not  it  was  well  invented  of  a  man  who  passed 
through  many  dangers  and  always  contrived  to  keep,  or  to 
improve,  his  places.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Paulet  of 
Basing,  near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  his  wife  Alice  or 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet  of  Hinton  St  George, 
Somerset.  The  year  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  given  as 
1474  and  X485.  Between  xsxa  and  X5a7  he  was  several  times 
sheriff  of  Hampshire.  He  was  knighted  before  X525,  and  in  that 
year  became  privy  councillor.  He  was,  henceforth^  continually 
employed  m  the  royal  household  and  on  the  council,  but  his 
only  military  service  was  in  the  easy  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  in  1536.  In  X5as  he  was  luimed  master  of  the  wards 
and  keeper  of  the  king's  widows  and  idiots,  that  is  to  say  he  had 
the  lucrative  charge  of  persons  of  property  who  were  wards  in 
chivalry.    He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
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co-operated  with  the  king  in  carrying  out  the  separation  of  the 
Church  from  Rome  between  1529  and  1536.  He  served  on  the 
courts  which  tried  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  he 
was  employed  to  tell  Catharine  of  Aragon  that  she  and  her. 
daughter  were  degraded  from  their  rank.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  type  of  man  that  he  did  his  worlc  gently,  and  with  a  constant 
recollection  of  the  changes  of  fortune.  His  personal  kindness 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  she  acknowledged,  no  doubt  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  the  accession  of  her  daughter  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1538  he  was  created  Lord  St  John,  and  he  was  enriched  by  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Nctley  Abbey,  near  Southampton.  He 
was  appointed  lord  steward  of  the  household,  and  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  became  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1543.  Henry  VIII. 
named  him  one  of  the  council  of  regency  for  his  son  Edward  VI. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  St  John  kept  the  favour  both 
of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  made  him  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  of  Somerset's  enemy,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  kept  him  in  office.  He  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in 
1550,  and  marquess  of  Winchester  in  xssr.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  he  trimmed  cleverly  between  the  parties  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Mary  Tudor  till  he  saw  which  was  going  to  win, 
and  then  threw  himself  on  the  winning  side.  He  opposed  Queen 
Maiy's  marriage  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain  (Philip  II.),  till  he 
saw  she  was  set  on  it,  and  then  gave  his  approval,  for  it  was 
his  wise  rule  to  show  just  as  much  independence  as  enhanced 
the  merit  of  his  obedience.  He  was  lord  treasurer  under  Mary, 
and  kept  his  place  under  .Elizabeth,  to  whose  ecclesiastical  policy 
he  gave  his  usual  discreet  opposition  and  final  obedience.  Win- 
chester died  at  his  house  of  Basing  on  the  xoth  of  March  1572. 
He  had  built  it  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  his  descendants  are  said 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  pull  down  a  part.  He  married, 
first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Wilb'am  Capcl,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  then 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges,  alderman  of  London, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  three  of  his  descendants  were 
alive  at  the  date  of  his  death. 

His  grandson,  WUliam  Paulet,  third  marquess  {c.  z 535-1598) 
wa^  one  of  the  judges  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  author  of  a 
book  called  Tkc  Lord  Marquesses  Idleness  which  contains  a 
Latin  acrostic  of  extreme  ingenuity  on  the  words  Repna  nostra 
Angliae. 

The  fifth  marquess,  John  Paulet  (1628-1674),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  He  lived  much  in  retirement  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  debts  left  by  his  father.  He  is  remembered  by  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  L  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  the  words  "  Aimez  Loyaut6  "  to  be  engraved 
on  every  pane  of  glass  in  his  house  of  Basing.  During  the  first 
Civil  War  it  was  fortified  for  the  king,  and  stood  a  succession 
of  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces  between  1643  and  1645. 
On  the  14th  of  October  1645.  H  was  stormed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  marquess,  who  fought  valiantly,  told  Hugh  Peters,  chapUin 
of  the  New  Model  Army  of  the  parliament,  who  had  the  vul^^rity 
to  crow  over  him,  "  That  if  the  king  had  no  more  ground  in 
England  but  Basing  House,  he  would  adventure  as  he  did,  and 
so  maintain  it  to  the  utmost,"  for  "  that  Basing  House  was 
called  Loyalty."  The  house  caught  fire  during  the  storm  and 
was  burnt  down,  the  very  ruins  being  carried  away  by  order  of 
the  parliament.  The  marquess  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  was  fiinally  allowed  to  compound  for  his  estate; 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  promised  com- 
pensation for  his  losses,  but  nothing  was  given  to  him.  He  died 
in  Englefield  Park  on  the  5th  of  March  1674.  He  was  three 
times  married,  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Viscount  Savage,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son;  then  to  Honora  de  Burgh,  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  St  Albans  and  Clanricarde,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons;  and  then  to  Isabella  Howard,  daughter  of  Viscotmt 

Stafford.  .  .    .   «      . 

See  Doyle,  Offieial  Baronage  (London,  1886):  and  J.  A.  Froude, 
History  of  England  (London,  1 856-1 870),  for  the  first  raarquew; 
J.  P.  Collier.  Bibliographical  Account  of  Early  English  Literature 
tLondon.  1865),  for  the  second  marquess;  and  Clarendon,  History  of 
Ou  ROMion  (Oxford,  1886},  for  the  fifth  marqueas. 


WINCHBSTBR,  a  dty  and  municipal  and  paz&zBOtsrf 
borough  of  Hampshire,  England,  66|  m.  S.W.  by  W.  In» 
London  by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway;  sen«d 
also  by  the  Southampton  branch  of  the  Great  Western  cailva;, 
with  a  separate  station.  Pop.  (1901)  30,929.  It  orcspc^s  t 
hilly  and  picturesque  site  in  and  above  the  vaB^  of  the  Itchca, 
lying  principally  on  the  left  bank.  The  sunooDding  hi&s  ue 
chalk  downs,  but  the  valley  is  well  wooded. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  legends  whkli  place  Uk 
foundation  of  a  great  Christian  church  at  Winchester  in  the 
2nd  century,  the  erection  of  Winchester  into  an  cpocofMl  ate 
may  be  placed  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century,  tboeg^ 
it  cannot  be  dated  exactly.    The  West  Saxon  see  was  TcmaEvd 
hither  from  Dorchester  on  the  Thame,  and  the  first  bisliop  of 
Winchester  was  Hedda  (d.  705).    The  modem  diocese  iociudes 
nearly  the  whole  of  Hampshire,  part  of  Surrey  and  Teiy  sicil 
portions  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex.    St  Swit^ 
(852-^62),  well  known  through  the  connexion  of  his  feast  diy 
(r  5th  July)  with  the  superstition  that  weather-conditions  tlieTccQ 
determine  those  of  the  next  forty  days,  is  considered  to  have 
enlarged  the  cathedral,  as  are  iEthdwold  (963-984)  and  Alph^ 
(984-1:005).    The  history  of  the  Saxon  bidding,  however,  ic 
very  slight,  and  as  usual,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  Nonnan  oee, 
erected  by  Bishop  Walkelin  (1070-1098).    The  cathedral  chorck 
of  St  Swithin  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty  in  a  wide  aad 
beautiful  walled  close.    It  is  not  very  oonspknoos  from  t 
distance,  a  low  central  tower  alone  rising  above  the  general  level 
of  the  roof.    It  consists  of  a  nave,  transepts,  chmr  and  retrodwsr, 
all  with  aisles,  and  a  lady-chapel  forms  the  eastward  tenmnatiae. 
The  work  of  the  exterior,  of  whatever  date,  is  aevenJy  pkfa. 
The  cathedral,  however,  is  the  longest  in  En^^and,  and  i»ked 
exceeds  any  other  church  of  its  character  in  length,  which  'a 
close  upon  556  ft.    Within,  the  effect  of  this  feature  is  very  £ae. 
The  magnificent  Perpendicular  nave  is  the  wwk  of  Bisbop 
Edington  (1346-1366)  and  the  famous  William  of  Wykehaa 
(r367-i404),  by  whom  only  the  skeleton  of  Walkdin's  work  ma 
retained.    The  massive  Norman  work  of  the  original  bmUias. 
however,  remains  comparatively  intact  in  both  transepts.    IV 
central  tower  is  Norman,  but  later  than  Walkelin*s  stractnt; 
which  fell  in  1x07,  a  mishap  which  was  readily  attribirted  to 
divine  wrath  because  King  William  II.,  who  fell  to  the  amv 
in  the  neighbouring  New  Forest,  had  been  buried  here  seven  jtza 
earlier,  in  spite  of  his  unchristian  life.    The  tomb  believed  to 
be  his  is  in  the  choir,  but  its  identity  has'  been  widc^  dispotd, 
and  even  an  examination  of  the  remains  has  failed  to  cstablisk 
the  truth.    The  choir  is  largely  £dington*s  work,  thwgli  ik 
clerestory  is  later,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  sbois 
construction  of  several  dates.    Here  appears  the  fine  Eix^r 
English  construction  of  Bishqp  de  Lucy  (1x89-1204),  b  tk 
retrochoir  and  the  lady-chapel,  thouj^  this  was  coa^deiab^ 
altered  later.    Beneath  the  cathedral  east  of  the  choir  there  vr 
three  crypts,  connected  together.    The  western  and  the  oeatnl 
chambers  are  Nonnan,  and  have  apsidal  terminatnns,  vriiile 
the  eastern  is  Early  English.    The  cathedral  f**«tfTnf  auar 
objects  of  interest.    The  square  font  of  black  marble  is  a  Ear 
example  of  Nonnan  art,  its  sides  sculptured  with  scenes  frca 
the  life  of  St  Nicholas  of  Myra.    The  magnificent  reredos  bd^tad 
the  high  altar  must  have  been  erected  late  in  the  xsth  ceotanr; 
it  consists  of  a  lofty  wall,  the  full  width  of  the  choir,  pierced 
by  two  processional  doors,  and  covered  with  tiers  of  ridi  canopied 
niches,  the  statues  in  which  are  modem.     A  crass  of  plain  a^sltf 
stone  in  the  centre  shows  where  an  inmnense  sihrcr  ondfix  «as 
once  attached;  and  a  plain  rectangular  recess  above  the  slur 
once  contained  a  massive  silver-gilt  retable,  covered  with  nst 
and  repouss£  statuettes  and  reliefs.    A  second  stone  sates, 
placed  at  the  interval  of  one  bay  behind  the  great  icndos, 
served  to  endose  the  small  chapd  in  which  stood  the  gold  shrine, 
studded  with  jewels,  the  gift  of  Kmg  Edgar,  which  coataiscd 
the  body  of  St  Swithin.    Under  many  of  the  axthes  of  the  nave 
and  choir  are  a  number  of  very  eUborate  chantry  chapds,  etch 
containing  the  tomb  of  its  founder.    Some  of  these  have  fine 
recumbent  effigies,  noble  eiamples  of  English  medieval  sculptare; 
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the  most  notable  are  the  monuments  of  Bishops  Edington, 
Wykeham,  Waynflete,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Langton  and  Fox. 
The  door  of  iron  grilb,  of  beautiful  design,  now  in  the  north 
nave  aisle,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  %ifork  of  its  character 
in  England;  its  date  is  placed  in  the  xith  or  12th  century. 
The  mortuary  chests  in  the  presbytery  contain  the  bones  of 
San>n  kings  who  were  buried  here.  The  remains  were  collected 
in  this  manner  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  (11 29-1 171),  and  again 
after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  soldiers  of  CromweU.  The 
choir  stalls  furnish  a  magnificent  example  of  Decorated  wood- 
work, and  much  stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
periods  remains  in  fragmentary  form.  The  library  contains  a 
Vulgate  of  the  lath  century,  a  finely  ornamented  MS.  on 
vcUum. 

In  190S  serious  signs  of  weakness  were  manifested  in  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  found  that  a  Urge  part  of 
the  foundation  was  insecure,  being  laid  on  piles,  or  tree-trunks 
set  flat,  in  soft  and  watery  soil.  Extensive  works  of  restoration, 
including  the  underpinning  of  the  foundations  with  cement 
concrete  (which  necessitated  the  employment  of  divers),  were 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Mr  T.  G.  Jackson. 

Relics  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  slight,  and  there  are 
Early  English  arches  and  Perpendicular  work  in  the  deanery. 
Other  old  bouses  in  the  Close  are  very  picturesque.  Here 
formerly  stood  the  house  which  Charles  II.  desired  of  Ken  for 
Nell  Gwyn.  Ken  refused  it,  but  the  king  bore  no  malice,  settling 
Nell  Gwyn  in  another  bouse  near  by,  and  afterwards  raising 
Ken  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

King  Alfred  founded  a  minster  immediately  north  of  the 
present  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  here  he  and  other  Saxon  kings 
were  buried.  The  house,  known  as  Hyde  Abbey,  was  removed 
(as  was  Alfred's  body)  to  a  point  outside  the  walls  considerably 
north  of  the  cathedral,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  L  Here 
foundations  may  be  traced,  and  a  gateway  remains.  To  the 
east  of  tlie  cathedral  are  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Castle,  a  foundation 
of  Henry  de  Blois,  where  the  bishops  resided.  On  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  dty,  in  a  pleasant  meadow  by  the  Itchen,  is  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross.  This  also  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
in  1 136,  whose  wish  was  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  13  poor 
men  and  m  daily  dinner  for  xoo  others.  It  was  reformed  by 
William  of  Wykdiam,  and  enlarged  and  mostly  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (1405-1447).  "nie  buildings  form  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  lawn  and  sun-dial  in  its  midst;  while  the 
fourth  side  is  partly  open,  and  partly  formed  by  the  magnificent 
cruciform  church.  The  earliest  parts  of  this  building  are  late 
or  transitional  Norman,  but  other  parts  are  Early  English  or 
Decorated.  The  work  throughout  is  very  rich  and  massive. 
St  Cross  is  a  tmique  example  of  a  medieval  almshouse,  and  its 
picturesqueness  is  enhanced  by  the  curious  costume  of  its 
inmates.  It  is  still  customary  to  provide  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer 
to  an  who  desire  it.  The  parish  churches  of  Winchester  are  not 
of  special  interest,  but  the  church  of  St  Swithin  is  curious  as 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  King's  Gate.  This  gate  and  the 
West  Gate  alone  remain  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  dty.  The  West  Gate  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
13th  century.  In  the  High  Street  stands  the  graceful  Per- 
pendicular dty  cross.  The  county  hall  embodies  remains  of  the 
Norman  castle,  and  in  it  is  preserved  the  so-called  King  Arthur's 
round  table.  This  is  supposed  to  date  actually  from  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  but  the  painted  designs  upon  it  are  of  the 
Tudor  period. 

Winchester  is  famous  as  an  educational  centre,  and  in  addition 
to  Winchester  College  there  are  several  modem  preparatory 
flchoob  here.  The  College  of  St  Mary,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral  dose,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  public  schools, 
ttrliile  a  monastic  school  was  in  existence  here  from  very  early 
times,  the  college  was  originated  in  1387  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
whose  famous  scheme  of  education  embraced  this  foundation 
and  that  of  New  College,  Oxford.  The  members  on  the  founda- 
tion consisted  of  a  warden,  10  fellows,  3  diaplains,  70  scholars 
and  16  choristers.  The  buildings  were  completed  about 
1395.    The  quadrangles,  with  the  fine  chapel,  tower,  hall 


and  cloister  are  noteworthy,  and  there  are.  extensive  modem 
buildings. 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  gild-hall, 
public  library  and  art  school,  museum,  market  house,  mechanics' 
institution  and  barracks.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member  and  falls  within  the  Andover  division  of  the  county. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18 
councillors.    Area,  1931  acres. 

History.-^The  history  of  the  earliest  Winchester  {Winton, 
Wyntcn)  is  lost  in  legend;  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ludor  Rous  Hudibras  and  dates  it  ninety-nine  years  before  the 
first  building  of  Rome;  earthworks  and  relics  show  that  the 
Itchen  valley  was  occupied  by  Cdts,  and  it  is  certain  from  its 
position  at  the  centre  of  six  Roman  roads  and  from  the  Roman 
relics  found  there  that  the  Caer  Gwent  (Whit.e  City)  of  the  Celts 
was,  under  the  name  of  Venia  Bdgarutnt  an  important  Romano* 
British  country  town.  Hardly  any  traces  of  this  survive,  but 
mosaic  pavementsv  coins,  &a,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
south  side  of  High  Street.  The  name  of  Winchester  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  that  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  bui  its 
historical  greatness  begins  when,  after  the  conquest  of  the  present 
Hampshire  by  the  Gewissas,  it  became  the  capital  of  Wessex. 
Its  importance  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
although  it  was  not  at  first  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  later -Winchester  chronicler.  King  Cyncgils  wished 
for  time  to  build  a  worthy  church  in  the  royal  city;  his  son 
Cenwalh  is  said  to  have  built  the  old  minster.  When  the  kings 
of  Wessex  became  kings  of  all  England,  Winchester  became, 
in  a  sense,  the  capital  of  England,  though  it  alwa3rs  had  a  formid- 
able rival  in  London,  which  was  more  central  in  position  and 
possessed  greater  commercial  advantages.  The  parallel  position 
of  the  two  cities  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  illustrated  by  the  law 
of  Edgar,  ordaining  that  the  standard  of  wdghts  and  measures 
for  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  "  such  as  is  observed  at  London 
and  at  Winchester."  •  Under  Alfred  it  became  a  centre  of  learning 
and  education,  to  which  distinguished  strangers,  such  as  St 
Grimbald  and  Asser  the  Welshman,  resorted.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Canute's  government;  many  of  the  kings,  induding  Ecgberht, 
Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder  and  Canute,  were  buried  there,  and, 
in  1043,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned  in  the  old  minster. 
The  city  was  sometimes  granted  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  a  queen 
consort,  and  it  was  the  home  of  Emma,  the  wife  of  iEthelred 
the  Unready  and  of  Canute,  and  later  of  Edith,  the  wife  of  the 
Confessor. 

Winchester  was  viery  prosperous  in  the  years  succeeding  the 
Conquest,  and  its  omission,  together  with  London,  from  Domes- 
day Book  is  probably  an  indication  of  its  peculiar  position  and 
importance;  its  proximity  to  the  New  Forest  commended  it 
to  the  Norman  kings,  and  Southamptbn.only  12  m.  distant,  was 
one  of  the  chid  ports  for  the  continent.  The  Conqueror  wore 
his  crown  in  state  at  Winchester  every  Easter,  as  he  wore  it 
at  Westminster  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  Gloucester  at  Christmas. 
The  royal  treasure  continued  to  be  stored  there  as  it  had  been 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  was  there  seized  by  William  Rufus, 
who,  after  his  father's  death,  "  rode  to  Winchester  and  opened 
the  Treasure  House."  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  held  at  Winchester, 
and  the  charter  of  John  promises  that  the  exchequer  and  the 
mint  shall  ever  remain  in  the  dty;  the  mint  was  an  important 
one,  and  when  in  11 25  all  the  coiners  of  England  were  tried  for 
false  coining  those  of  Winchester  alone  were  acquitted  with 
honour. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  Winchester  was  of  great  commercial 
importance;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  woollen  trade, 
which  in  its  different  branches  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  town, 
although  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Liber  Winion  {temp. 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen)  indicates  also  a  varied  industrial  life. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  gild  of  weavers  is  mentioned, 
and  the  millers  at  the  same  date  render  thdr  account  to  the 
exchequer. 

The  gild  merchant  of  Winchester  claims  an  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  but  the  first  authentic  reference  to  it  is  in  one  of  the 
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charters  granted  to  the  dty  by  Henry  II.  The  Lifter  Winion 
speaks  of  a  "  cnihts'  gild,"  which  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor.  The  prosperity  of  Winchester  was  increased 
by  the  St  Giles's  Fair,  originally  granted  by  Rufus  to  Bishop 
Walkelin.  It  was  held  on  St  Giles's  Hill  up  to  the  19th  century, 
and  in  the  noiddle  ages  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  events 
of  the  year.  While  it  lasted  St  Giles's  Hill  was  covered  by 
a  busy  town,  and  no  trade  was  permitted  to  be  done  outade 
the  fair  within  seven  leagues,  or  at  Southampton;  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city  was  in  abeyance, 
that  of  the  bishop's  offidab  taking  its  place. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  until  their  ezpulsicm  by 
Edward  I.,  Winchester  was  the  home  of  a  large  colony  of  Jews, 
whose  quarter  in  the  city-  is .  marked  to  the  present  day  by 
Jewry  Street;  Winchester  is  called  by  Hichard  of  Devizes  "  the 
Jerusalem  of  England."  on  account  of  its  kind  treatment  of 
its  Jews,  and  there  alone  no  anti-Jetvish  riots  broke  out  after 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  The  corporation  of  Winchester 
cbims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  but  the  earliest  existing 
charters  are  two  given  by  Henry  II.,  one  merely  granting  to 
*'  my  citizeia  of  Winchester,  who  are  of  the  gild  merchant  with 
their  goods,  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and  custom,"  the  other 
confirming  to  them  all  liberties  and  customs  which  they  enjoyed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.;  further  charters,  ampUfied  and  con- 
firmed  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  were  granted  by  Richard  I. 
and  John.  The  governing  charter  till  1835  was  that  of  1587, 
incorporating  the  city  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor,  Bailiffs 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  Winchester  ";  this  is  the  first 
charter  which  mentions  a  mayor,  but  it  says  that  such  an  officer 
had  existed  "  time  out  of  mind,"  and  as  early  as  897  the  town 
was  governed  by  a  wicgerefa,  by  name  Beomwulf ,  whose  death 
is  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a  doubtful 
reference  to  a  mayor  in  1x94,  and  the  office  certainly  existed 
early  m  the  13th  century.  Until  1833  the  Uberty  of  the  soke 
encompassing  the  city  on  almost  every  side  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  magistrates,  being  under  the  seignioralty 
of  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

Winchester  seems  to  have  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity 
at  the  -beginning  of  the  X2th  century;  the  first  check  was  given 
during  the  dvil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  the  dty  was 
burned.  However,  the  last  entry  concerning  it  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronide  says  that  Henry  Plantagenet,  after  the  treaty 
of  WalUngford,  was  recdved  with  "  great  worship  "  in  Winchester 
and  London,  thus  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  two  dties; 
but  the  latter  was  rising  at  Winchester's  expense,  and  at  the 
second  coronation  of  Richard  I.  (1294)  the  dtizens  of  Winchester 
had  the  significant  mortification  of  seeing  in  their  own  dty  the 
dtizens  of  London  take  their  place  as  cupbearers  to  the  king. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  further  favoured  the  rise  of  London  by 
depriving  Winchester  of  the  advantages  it  had  enjoyed  from  its 
convenient  position  with  regard  to  the  continent.  Moreover, 
it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
Younger  (1265),  although  it  still  continued  to  be  an  occasional 
royal  residence,  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (1285)  was  passed 
in  a  council  hdd  there.  Meanwhile  the  woollen  trade  had  drifted 
in  great  measure  to  the  east  of  England;  afid  an  attempt  made 
to  revive  the  prosperity  of  Winchester  in  the  14th  century  by 
making  it  cne  of  the  staple  towns  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
wine  trade,  which  had  been  considerable,  was  ruined  by  the 
sack  of  Southampton  (1338);  a  few  years  later  the  dty  was 
devastated  by  the  black  death,  and  the  charter  of  Elizabeth 
speaks  of  "  our  dty  of  'Winchester  now  fallen  into  great  ruin, 
decay  and  poverty."  During  the  Civil  War  the  dty  suffered 
much  for  its  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  and  lost  its  andent  castle 
founded  by  William  I.  After  the  Restoration  a  scheme  was 
started  to  restore  trade  by  making  the  Itchen  navigable  to 
Southampton,  but  ndther  then  nor  when  revived  in  the  'X9th 
century  was  it  successful.  Charles  II.,  intending  to  make 
Winchester  again  a  royal  residence,  began  a  palace  there,  which 
being  unfinished  at  his  death  was  used  eventually  as  barracks. 
It  was  burnt  down  in  1894  and  rebuilt  in  1 901.  Northgate  and 
Southgate  were  pulled  down  in  1781,  Eastgate  ten  years  later. 


Westgate  still  stands  at  the  top  of  the  High  StrccL  TUgoard- 
room  was  formeriy  used  as  a  debtors'  prison,  now  as  a  auaesr. 
The  two  weekly  markets,  still  held  in  the  Cori  Ezdaafc  d 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  were  confinned  by  Eloabeibs 
charter;  the  latter  dates  from  a  grant  of  Heniy  VX  abofisti:^ 
the  Sunday  market,  which  had  existed  from  early  time&  Tie 
same  grant  established  three  fairs— one  on  October  13  (tfce  dij 
of  the  translation  of  St  Edward,  king  and  confessor),  ooe  la  l^ 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  first  week  in  Lent,  and  asotba  as 
St  Swithin's  day;  the  former  two  are  still  held.  WiaubcsLcr 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  ^295  to  1885.  «bQ  Ck 
representation  was  reduced  to  one. 

WINCHESTER,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Claik  oouet} 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Blue  Grass  vepa*.  d 
the  state,  about  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Lexington.  Pop,  (1890)  4519; 
(1900)  5964,  including  3x28  negroes;  (1910)  7156.  It  ii  serrad 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Chesapeake  &  Olto  aad  tt 
Lexington  &  Eastern  railways,  the  last  being  a  short  n»d  (i^cs 
Lexington  to  Jackson)  ex^nding  into  the  minccal  and  tisafac 
region  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Kes- 
tucky  Wesleyan  College  (co-educational;  Methodist  Episcapa;. 
South),  opened  in  x866,  and  of  the  Winchester  Trades  azl 
Industrial  School  (1900).  Winchester  is  in  an  agrkaltun!. 
lumbering  and  stock-raising  region,  and  has  various  nanulaaiots. 
It  was  finA  incorporated  in  1792. 

WINCHESTER,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county.  >ta«a- 
chusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  8  m:  W.  of  Boston  at  the  head  of  I  ppe 
Mystic  Pond,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Mystic  river.  Pop.  <i9oci 
7248,  of  whom  1968  were  foreign-bom  and  140  were  ocgns; 
(1910)  9309.  Area,  6  sq.  m.  Winchester  is  served  by  tk 
southern  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  coeaected 
with  Boston,  Arlington,  Medford,  Stoneham  ami  Wotnn  bf 
electric  lines.  It  is  chiefly  a  residential  suburb  of  $«tos. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  township  winds  the  Abcrjoea  imr, 
which  empties  into  Mystic  Pond,  in  Winchester  towndi^  boti 
favourite  resorts  for  canoeing,  &c.  Wedge  Pond  and  WiMer 
Pond,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  are  dear  aad  beutiful 
sheets  of  water.  The  streets  of  Winchester  are  heavily  ihadei!. 
the  view  as  presented  from  the  nd^bouring  hiUs  being  thit  o*'  a 
continuous  forest  stretching  from  the  beautiful  Mystic  Vsjrr 
parkway  (of  the  Metn^politan  park  system),  of  wliidi  mast  thu 
one-half  (50-3  acres)  is  in  the  southern  part  of  th&towiisb^  » 
the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  (another  Mctropolitaa  psHi- 
of  which  26i'9  acres  are  in  the  eastern  part;  and  that  «it  i 
large  public  playground  and  a  common.  Horn  PmkI  Mors'ia 
and  Indian  Hill  are  about  320  ft.  above  sea-level.  One  of  *<ht 
pleasantest  residential  districts  is  Rangely,  a  restricted  pm^e 
park.  The  town-hall  and  library  building  is  a  fine  struacTt. 
the  library  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  and  the  naseiia  ui 
collections  of  the  Winchester  Historical  and  Gencalogicsl  Society. 
The  prindpal  manufactures  are  leather  and  fdt  goods. 

Winchester  was  originally  within  the  liq^ts  of  Charioivn 
In  X638  allotments  of  land  between  the  Mystic  Pond  asd  tie 
present  Wobum  were  made  to  various  Charlestown  setOci* 
induding  John  Harvard  and  Increase  Nowell  (1590-1655;, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Cokmy  in  i64j|-i649>  ^^ 
the  new  settlement  was  called  Waterfield.  Most  of  this  terntorr 
in  1643  was  incorporated  in  Wobum  and  was  called  Soc^ 
Wobum.  In  1850  Winchester  was  separatdy  inooipanifl^ 
parts  of  Ariington  (then  West  Cambridge)  and  Medford  fo-^ 
to  make  up  its  area,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Coknd  W  P- 
Winchester  of  Watertown,  who  left  to  the  township  a  leper 
for  munidpal  works. 

WINCHESTER,  an  independent  dty  and  the  couaty-fri: 
of  Frederick  county,  Virginia,  U.S. A.,  87  m.  by  nfl  W.NVi- 
of  Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  %\^\  (>9oo)  5161,  tndndrng  n?^ 
negroes;  (19 10)  5864.  Winchester  is  served  by  the  Baliimonk 
Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  railways.  It  is  pkasactlf 
situated  in  the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley  aboot  ^30  ft.  abo«T 
sea-level.  Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  for  girb  occupirs  the  s>e 
of  old-  Fort  Loudoun,  and  in  the  dty  is  the  Shcnaadoah  VaI<7 
Academy,  a  military  school  for  b<^    The  Bandey  Ubm? 
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(1910),  a  memorial  to  John  Handley,  a  part  of  whose  estate 
was  bequeathed  to  establish  industrial  schools  (or  the  poor  of 
Winchester,  and  an  auditorium  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
The  United  States  National  Klilitary  Cemetery  at  Winchester 
contains  the  graves  of  4480  Union  soldiers,  2382  of  them  unknown, 
and  adjoining  it  is  the  Confederate  Stonewall  Cemetery,  with 
about  8000  graves.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  the  leading 
industry;  among  the  other  manufactures  are  woollen  and  knit 
goods,  flour,  leather,  lumber,  paper  and  bricks.  Electricity, 
generated  at  the  Shenandoah  river,  is  used  for  power  in  many 
of  the  factories. 

A  settlement  was  established  in  this  vicinity  as  eariy  as  1732. 
In  1752  the  present  name  was  adopted  and  the  town  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature.  In  1756,  during  the 
Seven  Years'.  War,  George  Washington,  in  command  of  the 
provincial  troops  of  Virginia,  established  his  headquarters  here 
and  buQt  Fort  Loudoun.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1779. 
The  Virginta  CautU  and  Winchester  Advertiser,  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  established  here 
in  1 787.  In  the  Civil  War,  Winchester,  because  of  its  position 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  played  a  great  part,  and  was 
several  times  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces — in  1862,  Jackton's  actions  of  Kerns- 
town  and  Winchester;  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign^  the  capture 
of  a  Union  garrison  by  Ewell  (14-15  June  1863);  and  inSheridan's 
campaign  of  1864  the  battle  of  Winchester  or  Opequon 
(Sept.  19,  1S64),  for  an  of  which  see  Shenandoah  Valley 
Campaicns.  Winchester  was  chlirtered  as  a  dty  in  1853  and  in 
1906  the  corporate  limits  were  enlarged. 

See  J.  E.  Norris  (ed.),  History  of  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
(Chicaeo,  1890).  and  T.  K.  Cartmell,  Shenandoah  Valley  Pioneers 
0^ Inchesccr,  1909). 

WIHCRBUUIIN.  JOHAim  JOACHIM  (1717-1768).  German 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Stendal  in  Brandenbtirg  on  the  9th 
of  December  17 17,  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  attended 
a  gymnasittm  at  Berlin  and  the  school  at  Salzwedel,  and  in  1738 
was  induced  to  go  as  a  student  of  theology  to  Halle.  But  he 
was  no  theologian,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm 
to  Greek  art  and  literature.  With  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  physician  be  attended  medical  classes  at  Jena;  but  means 
were  insufficient  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  tutorship  near 
Mdgdcburg.  From  1743  to  1748  he  was  associate-rector  of  a 
school  at  Seehausen  in  the  Altmark.  He  then  went  to  Ndthenitz 
near  Dresden  as  librarian  to  Count  Henry  von  Bilnau,  for  whose 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  he  collected  materials.  The 
treasures  in  the  Dresden  gallery  awakened  an  intense  interest 
in  art,  which  was  deepened  by  association  with  various  artists, 
and  especially  with  A.  F.  Oeser,  who  afterwards  exercised  so 
powerful  en  influence  over  Goethe.  Winckelmann's  study  of 
ancient  literature  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  visit  Rome, 
and  he  became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Passionei  in  1754.  This 
a>mpeiled  him  reluctantly  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  X75S,  before  leaving  for  Rome,  Winckelmann  published 
his  Cedamhen  Mber  die  Nachahmung  der  griechischen  Werhe  in 
UaUrei  und  BUdhauerhunsl  ("Thoughts  on  the  ImiUtion  of 
Greek  Works  in  Painting  and  Sculpture";,  followed  by  a 
pretended  attack  on  the  work,  and  a  defence  of  its  principles, 
nominally  by  an  impartial  critic  The  Gedanhen  contains  the 
first  statement  cli  the  doctrines  he  afterwards  developed,  and 
was  warmly  admired  not  only  for  the  ideas  it  contained  but  for 
its  style.  Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  aoo  thalers,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  studies  in  SLome.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  November  175];, 
became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Archinto,  and  received  much 
kindness  from  Cardinal  Passionei.  After  their  deaths  he  was 
received  as  librarian  and  as  a  friend  into  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Albani,  who  was  forming  his  magnificent  collection  at  Porta 
Salara.  In  1763,  while  retaining  this  position,  Winckelmann 
was  made  prefect  of  antiquities. 

He  devoted  himself  earnestly,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  his  friend 
A.  R.  Mengs,  to  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  gradually 
■cqoired  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  ancient  art.    In   1760 


appeared  his  Description  des  pierres  gjraties  du  feu  Baron  da 
Stosch;  in  1762  his  Anmerhungen  itber  die  Bauhunst  der  Allen 
("  Observations  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients  ")» including 
an  account  of  the  temples  at  Paestum.  In  1758  and  1762  he 
visited  Naples,  and  from  his  Sendschretben  ton  den  herculanischen 
Entdeckungen  (1762)  and  his  Nachricht  von  den  neuesten  her- 
ctdanischen  Entdechungen  (1764)  scholars  obtained  their  first 
real  information  about  the  -treasures  excavated  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculancum.  Winckelmanh  again  visited  Naples  in  1765 
and  1767,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  electoral  prince  and 
princess  of  Saxony  his  Briefe  an  Bianconi,  which  were  published, 
eleven  years  after  his  death,  in  the  Anlologia  romana.  His 
masterpiece,  the  Ceschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  ("  History 
of  Ancient  Art "),  issued  in  1764,  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  European  literature.  In  this  work 
Winckelmann  sets  forth  both  the  history  of  Greek  art  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  based.  He  also 
presents  a  glowing  picture  of  the  conditions,  political,  social  and 
intellectual,  which  tended  to  foster  creative  activity  in  andent 
Greece.  The  fundamental  idea  of  his  theory  is  that  the  end  of 
art  is  beauty,  and  that  this  end  can  be  attained  only  when 
individual  and  characteristic  features  are  strictly  suboidinated 
to  the  artist's  general  scheme.  The  true  artist,  selecting  from 
nature  the  phenomena  fitted  for  his  purpose,  and  combining 
them  through  the  imagination,  creates  an  ideal  t>*pe  marked 
in  action  by  "  noble  simplicity  and  calm  greatness  " — an  ideal 
type  in  which  normal  proportions  are  maintained,  particular 
parts,  such  as  muscles  and  veins,  not  being  permitted  to  break 
the  harmony  of  the  general  outlines.  In  the  historical  portion 
he  used  not  only  the  works  of  art  he  himself  had  studied  but  the 
scattered  notices  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers; 
and  his  wide  knowledge  and  active  imagination  enabled  him  to 
offer  many  fruitful  suggestions  as  to  periods  about  which  he  had 
little  direct  information.  Many  of  his  conclusions  based  on  the 
inadequate  evidence  of  Roman  copies  have  been  modified  or 
reversed  by  subsequent  research,  but  the  fine  enthusiasm  of 
the  work,  its  strong  and  yet  graceful  style,  and  its  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art  give  it  enduring  value  and  interest.  It 
marked  an  epoch  by  indicating  the  spirit  in  which  the  study  of 
Groek  art  should  be  approached,  and  the  methods  by  which 
investigators  might  hope  to  attaui  to  solid  results.  To  Winckel- 
mann's contemporaries  it  came  as  a  revelation,  and  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  It  was  read 
with  intense  interest  by  Lessing,  who  had  found  In  the  earliest 
of  Winckelmann's  works  the  starting-point  for  his  Laocaon. 

Winckelmann  contributed  various  admirable  essays  to  the 
Bibliolheh  der  schOnen  Wissenschaften;  and  in  1766  he  published 
his  Versuch  e(ner  AUegorie,  which,  although  containing  the  results 
of  much  thought  and  reading,  i .  not  conceived  in  a  ^oroughly 
critical  spirit.  Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  splendid 
work  entitled  Monumenti  antichi  inediti  (1767^x768),  prefaced 
by  a  Trattato  preliminarCt  presenting  a  general  sketch  of  the 
history  of  art.  The  plates  in  this  work  are  representations  of 
objects  which  had  either  been  falsely  explained  or  not  explained 
at  all.  Winckelmann's  explanations  were  of  the  highest  service 
to  archaeoloity,  by  showing  that  in  the  case  of  many  works  of 
art  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Roman  history  the  ultimate 
sources  of  inspiration  were  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

In  1768  Winckelmann  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  honour  by  Maria  Theresa.  At  Trieste  on  his  way  back  he 
was  murdered  in  an  hotel  by  a  man  named  Arcangeli  to  whom 
he  had  shown  some  coins  presented  by  Maria  Theresa  (June  8th. 
1768).  He  was  burled  in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of 
St  Giusto  at  Trieste. 

An  edition  of  his  works  was  begun  by  Femow  in  1808  and  com- 
pleted by  Meyer  and  Schuize  (i 808-1 820).  There  are  admirable 
studies  of  his  character  and  work  in  Goethe's  Winckelmann  und  sein 
Jahrhundert  (1805),  to  which  contributions  were  made  by  Meyer  and 
Wolf,  and  in  Walter  Pater's  Renaissance  (1903).  The  bat  biography 
of  Winckelmann  is  by  Justi,  Winckelmann  und  seine  ZeitjBtnossen 
(2nd  ed.,  3  vols..  Leipzig,  1898).  A  collection  of  lettem.  Briefe  an 
seine  ZUricher  Freunde,wsM  published  by  BiQmner  (Freiburb  1883X 

(J.Sl.;J.  M.M.) 
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WIND  (a  common  Tcut.  word,  cognate  with  Skt.  Mtoi,  Lat. 
ventuSf  cf.  "weather,"  to  be  of  course  distinguished  from  to 
"  wind,"  to  coil  or  twist,  O.Eng.  windatit  cf.  "wander,"  "wend," 
&c.).a  natural  motion  of  the  air,  a  current  of  air  coming  from  any 
particular  direction  or  with  any  degree  of  velocity.  For  the 
general  account  of  winds,  their  causes,  &c.,  see  Metcokology. 
Winds  may  be  classified  according  to  the  strength  or  velocity 
with  which  they  blow,  varying  from  a  calm,  a  breeze  to  a  gale, 
storm  or  hurricane;  for  the  varying  scale  of  velocity  per  hour 
of  these  see  Beaufort  Scale,  and  fur  the  measurement  Anemo- 
meter. Another  classification  divides  them  into  "  regular  "or 
"constant"  winds,  such  as  the  "trade  winds"  (9.V.),  and 
"  periodic"  winds,  such  as  the  "  monsoon  "  (^.v.).  There  are 
many  special  winds,  such  as  the  "  FChn,"  "  chinook,"  "  mistral," 
"harmattan,"  "sirocco,"  which  are  treated  under  their  in- 
dividual names.  For  the  group  of  musical  instruments  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Wind  Instruments  see  that  heading. 

WINDAU  (Russian  Vindava,  Lettish  WenUpUs),  a  seaport 
and  sea-bathing  resort  of  western  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Coiurland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Windau,  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
no  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Riga.  Pop.  (1897),  7x32.  It  has  a  castle 
built  in  1290.  The  harbour,  ao  and  25  ft.  deep,  is  free  from  ice 
all  the  year  round.  Timber,  grain  and  other  commodities  are 
exported  to  the  annual  value  of  two  to  three  millions  sterling; 
the  imports  rxmge  between  three-quarters  and  one  million 
sterling. 

WIND  BRACES,  in  architecture,  diagonal  braces  to  tie  the 
rafters  of  a  roof  together  and  prevent  "  racking."  In  the  better 
sort  of  medieval  roofs  they  are  arched,  and  run  from  the  principal 
rafters  to  catch  the  purlins. 

WINDEBANK,  SIR  FRANCIS  (158^1646),  English  secretary 
of  state,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank  of  Hougham, 
Lines.,  who  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Cecil  family.  Francis 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1599,  coming  Uiere  under 
the  influence  of  Laud.  After  a  few  years'  continental  travel 
(1605-1608),  he  was  employed  for  many  years  in  minor  public 
offices,  and  became  clerk  of  the  council.  In  June  1032  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  L  secretary  of  state  in  succession  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  his  senior  colleague  being  Sir  John  Coke,  and  he 
was  knighted.  His  appointment  was  mainly  due  to  his  Spanish 
and  Roman  Catholic  sympathies.  The  first  earl  of  I'ortland, 
Francis,  Lord  Cottington,  and  Windebank  formed  an  inner 
group  in  the  council,  and  with  their  aid  the  king  carried  on 
various  secret  negotiations,  especially  with  Spain. .  In  December 
1634  Windebank  was  appointed  to  discuss  with  the  papal  agent 
Gregorio  Panzani  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Churches,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Puritan 
opposition  might  be  crippled  by  sending  their  leaders  to  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands.  Windebank's  efforts  as  treasury  com- 
missioner in  1635  to  shield  some  of  those  guilty  of  corruption  led 
to  a  breach  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
for  a  time  disgraced  for  issuing  an  order  for  the  conveyance  of 
Spanish  money  to  pay  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  July  1638  he  urged  upon  the  king  instant  war  with  the  Scots, 
and  in  1640,  when  tumults  were  breaking  out  in  England,  he 
sent  an  appeal  from  the  queen  to  the  pope  for  money  and  men. 
He  was  elected  in  March  1640  member  of  the  Short  Parliament 
for  Oxford  University,  and  he  entered  the  Long  Parliament  in 
October  as  member  for  Corf  c.  In  December  the  House  learnt  that 
he  had  signed  letters  of  grace  to  recusant  priests  and  Jesuits, 
and  summoned  him  to  answer  the  charge,  but  with  the  king's 
connivance  he  fled  to  France.  From  Calais  he  wrote  to  the 
first  Lord  Hatton,  defending  his  integrity,  and  affirming  his  belief 
that  the  church  of  England  was  the  purest  and  nearest  the 
primitive  Church.  He  remained  in  Paris  until  his  death  on  the 
ist  of  September  1646,  shortly  after  he  had  been  received  into 
the  Roman  communion. 

WINDERMERE,  the  largest  lake  in  England,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Lake  District  (^.t.).  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  the  boundary  with  Lancashire  running  from 
the  head  southward  along  tho  western  shore,  round  the  foot 
and  northward  along  about  one-third  of  the  eastern  shore. 


It  forms  a  narrow  trough  with  a  slightly  citrv«d  asii  of  10)  a 
The  width  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  never  readies  i  n.  TS^ 
area  is  5-69  sq.  m.  The  shores  are  generally  steep^  beaatifclH 
wooded  and  fretted  with  numerous  Uttle  sheltered  bays.  Tl^ 
hills  immediately  surrounding  the  lake  larely  reach  looo  fu 
but  the  distant  views  of  the  mountains  to  the  nocth  aad  vest 
contrast  finely  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  lake  itsdt  The 
middle  of  the  lake,  immediately  opposite  Bowacss,  is  espedaS/ 
beautiful,  for  here  a  group  of  islamls  (Belle  Isle,  ThocpaoBs 
Holme,  the  Lilies  and  others)  divide  the  lake  into  two  basis, 
the  water  about  them  seldom  exceeding  50  ft.  in  depth.  Ob  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  dqpth  sounded  in  the  nan^eni  hasb  :> 
219  ft.,  and  in  the  southern  X34.  The  lake  receives  the  Rodbav 
and  Brathay  streams  at  the  head;  Tkout  Beck  abo  flows  iatotbc 
north  basin,  and  Cunsey  Beck  from  Esthwaite  into  the  aootk 
The  lake  is  drained  by  the  Leven.  Steamers  ^^Jfti^i^  to  tlse 
Fumess  Railway  Company  ply  regukxly  on  Windermere,  the 
chief  stations  being  Lakeside,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  xaSn?. 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot.  Ferry  on  the  west  afaoic  bck* 
the  islands,  Bowness  on  the  east  anid  Waterhead,  at  the  bevf. 
for  Ambleside.  The  lake  contains  perch,  pike,  tnnit  and  cii: 
there  are  several  large  hotels  at  Bowness  and  dsewbere  ca  ci 
shores. 

The  town  of  Wxmdeuiese,  above  the  eastern  shore  adJaoeM 
to  Bowness  (g.v.),  is  in  the  Appleby  parliamentary  divisoe  d 
Westmorland,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  tlw  looks. 
and  North- Western  railway  from  Oxenholme  junctloB.  Ns&cr- 
ous  mansions  and  villas  have  grown  up  in  the  vidnity.  Bat; 
from  Orrest  Head,  in  the  grounds  of  EDeray,  where  iired  Pio> 
fessor  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  superb  views  Ofver  the  vfade 
lake  and  its  suxroundUigs  are  obtained.  In  1905  Dowaaa  aad 
Windermere  were  united  as  a  single  urban  district. 

WINDHAM,  WILUAM  (i75<>-x8io),  English  poBtaciaa.  am 
from  an  ancient  family  long  resident  at  Fdbrigg,  near  CroBer  ia 
Norfolk.  His  father,  Cotond  William  Windham  (x 7X7>i76i),«aB 
an  adventurous  soldier  with  a  taste  for  langua|pcs»  both  andcat 
and  modem;  his  son  was  bom  in  Gdden  Square,  Loadon,  oa 
the  3rd  of  May  1 7  50.  He  went  to  Eton,  which  be  qoitted  ia  x:^ 
for  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  tbe  taste  far 
mathematics  wUch  always  distinguished,  faim.  In  1767  te 
matriculated  as  gentleman  commoner  at  Univexaty  cdk^ 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  177  x..  He  never  took  the  dcfrvc 
of  B.A.,  but  qualified  as  M.A.  on  the  7th  of  October  1782,  ard 
received  the  degree  of  D.CJL  on  the  3rd  of  July  X  795.  Hec^ 
a  tour  in  Norway  in  X773  uid  visited  Swjtxaland  aad  Itxiy 
between  1778  and  1780.  His  maiden  speech  00  tbe  pdit^ 
platform  was  delivered  at  Norwidi  on  the  aSlh  of  Jannaiy  177I. 
when  he  vehemently  opposed  the  prosecution  of  tbe  Amerxsa 
war.  His  entrance  into  public  life  took  place  in  April  z?Sj, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Nortl^fiStca. 
the  lord-Ueutenant  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Ltrd 
North.  Windham  was  his  own  keenest  critic,  bis  <&stra^  ia 
his  own  powers  and  his  disappointment  at  bis  om  acharttsesa 
being  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  his  Diary.  grttMK*  o^- 
pelled  his  return  to  En^and  early  in  July  1783,  and  be  icsigaed 
his  position  in  August;  but  ^ange  of  scene  aiMi  coesusi 
excrdse  restored  him  to  health  before  tbe  end  of  tl^  707. 
In  April  1784  he  was  xetumed  to  parbament  as  flMnbcr  fer 
Norwich  by  a  majority  of  64  votes,  thus  scoring  one  of  the !:« 
triumphs  attained  by  the  adhemts  of  tbe  coalition  cslaaeL 
This  seat  he  retained  untU  x8o2,  when  be  was  beaten  on  aococ: 
of  his  hostility  to  the  peace  of  that  year. 

Though  he  strenuously  <q>posed  all  propooJs  for  paxiiar 
mentary  reform,  to  which  most  of  the  Whigs  were  deeply  c^ 
mitted,  Windham  remained  in  alliance  with  that  party  vntfl  afur 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  be  aad  sevcrd 
of  his  chief  allies  joined  Pitt.  The  place  of  secretajy«t-«ar  «u 
conferred  upon  him  in  July  1794,  and  be  was  at  the  same  tiae 
created  a  privy  councillor  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  tbe  caibraet 
Windham  discharged  the  duties  of  his  oflke  with  nnfiagpngaeil. 
hb  efforts  being  particulariy  directed  towards  axaffinraling  ifae 
condition  of  the  Inferior  grades  of  tbe  army.   In  tbe  aotamaflf 
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1704  he  was  despatched  to  the  <iuke  of  York*s  camp  in  Flanders 
with  the  views  of  his  ministerial  colleagues,  but  their  advice 
could  not  counteract  the  military  incapacity  of  the  royal  duke. 
When  Pitt  was  frustrated  in  his  Intention  oi  freeing  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  their  political  disabilities,  Windham,  who  in 
religious  noatters  always  inchned  to  liberal  opinions,  was  one  of 
the  ministers  who  retired  from  office  in  February  1801.  He 
was  a  constant  opponent  of  all  negotiations  for  peace  with  France, 
preferring  to  prosecute  the  campaign  at  whatever  cost  until 
some  decisive  victory  had  been  gained,  and  the  temporary  peace 
of  Amiens,  which  was  carried  through  under  Ad4ington's 
administration,  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  When  he  was 
ousted  from  the  representation  of  Norwich  in  June  xSoa,  a  scat 
for  the  pocket  borou^^  of  St  Mawcs  in  Cornwall  was  found  for 
htm.  He  declined  a  place  in  Pitt's  new  cabinet  (May  1804)  on 
the  ground  that  the  exclusion  of  Fox  prevented  the  formation 
of  an  administration  sufficiently  strong  in'  parliament  and  the 
country  to  cope  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  he  offered  a  general  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  the  prime  minister  proposed.  On  Pitt's  death  in  January 
1S06  the  ministry  of  "  AD  the  Talents  "  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  Windham  accepted  the  seals 
as  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Fox's  death 
necessitated  several  official  changes;  and  a  peerage  was  proposed 
for  Windham,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  re- 
mained in  office  as  long  as  the  ministry  existed.  A  general 
election  took  place  in  November  x8o6  and  Windham  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk;  but  the  election  was  dechred  void 
on  petition,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sit  for  the  borough  of  New 
Romney,  for  which  he  had  also  been  elected.  In  1807,  when 
parUament  was  dissolved  under  the  influence  of  the  "  No 
Popery  "  cry  of  Spencer  Perceval,  a  seat  was  found  for  Windham 
at  Iligham  Ferrers.  Liberty  of  religious  opinion  he  uniformly 
supported  at  all  periods  of  his  Ufe,  and  with  equal  consistency  he 
opposed  all  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism;  hence  with  these 
convictions  in  his  mind  few  of  the  domestic  measures  of  the  new 
ministers  met  with  his  approbation.  Moreover,  he  disapproved  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  thought  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  required 
his  retirement  from  office.  At  the  same  time  he  actively 
opposed  the  bill  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  his  colleague  on  most 
political  questions,  for  reducing  the  number  of  offences  visited 
with  the  pxmishmcnt  of  death.  In  July  1809^  he  received  a  blow 
on  the  hip  whilst  rendering  assistance  at  a  fire,  which  he  thought 
little  of  at  the  time;  but  a  tumour  subsequently  formed  on  the 
^K>t  and  an  operation  became  necessary.  This  brought  on  a 
f?ver,  and  Windham  rapidly  sank.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  June 
iSio,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Felbrigg. 

liia  speeches  were  published  in  three  volumes  in  1806,  with  a 
roemoir  by  Thomas  Amyot,  his  private  secretary  while  he  was  in 
office  in  1806,  and  his  Diary  was  edited  by  Mrs  Henry  Baring  in 
1 665.  The  passages  in  the  latter  work  relative  to  Dr  Johnson's 
declining  days  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  later  editors  of 
BoswelL  

WIND  IHSTRUHEim  (Fr.  instmrnetOs  d  veiU,  Ger.  Bias- 
instrumtnU,  ItaL  stntmenU  da  Jiato),  a  numerous  and  powerful 
section  of  the  orchestra,  classified  according  to  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  instruments  and  to  certain  important  structural 
features.  The  first  great  natural  subdivision  is  that  of  (A) 
mouth  blown,  and  (B)  mechanically  blown,  instruments. 

S^tion  A  faUs  into  the  classes  of  (i)  wood  wind,  (a)  bras9 
wind,  with  their  numerous  subdivisions. 

I.  (a)  Wood  Wind. — Pipes  without  embouchure  or  mouthpiece, 
such  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  nay,  a  long  flute  with  narrow  bore 
held  oblkjuely,  and  the  syrinx  or  pan*pipes,  both  of  which  are  blown 
by  directing  the  breath  not  into  tne  pipe  but  across  the  open  end,  so 
that  it  impmges  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  rim.  (6)  Pipes  with 
embouchure  but  no  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  tiansverse  flute,  piccolo 
and  fife;  see  Flutb  and  Mouth nscB.  (c)  Pipes  ^th  whistle 
moQthpieces,  an  ancient  contrivance,  extensively  used  by  primitive 
r4fcs  CM  ail  ages,  which  finds  application  at  the  present  day  in  the 
flazeolet,  the  whistle,  and  in  organ  pipes  known  as  the  flue>work. 
A  urge  class  of  medieval  instruments,  widely  diffused  but  now 
cNolete,  were  known  as  recorders,  beak  or  fipple-flutes,  Mtes  i  bee, 
fUUes  domcts.JUUts  an^aius  (Fr.)f  Phek  or  BhcifiMem,  Selmabi{fidkH 


(Ger.).  (<f)  Reed  instruments,  by' which  are  to  be  understood  not  reed 
pipes  but  instruments  with  reed  mouthpieces,  which  subdivide  again 
into  two  families  owin^^  to  the  very  different  acoustic  conditions  pro- 
duced  bv  the  combination  of  a  reed  mouthpiece  with  (i )  a  cylindrical 
pipe  ana(2)  a  conical  pipe.  These  combinations  influence  not  only  the 
timbre,  but  principally  the  harmonics  obtained  by  overblowing  and 
used  to  supplement  the  fundamental  scale  given  out  as  the  lateral 
holes  are  uncovered  one  by  one;  the  practical  difference  to  the 
periorraer  msy  be  summed  up  as  one  of  fingering,  (di)  comprises 
pipes  with  cylindrical  bore  with  either  single  or  double  reed  mouth- 
piece, such  as  the  clarinet  family,  the  obsolete  batyphone  (g.v.)  and 
the  family  of  cromornes  (q.v.).  To  these  we  may  add  theaulosand 
tibia  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which  at  different  times  had  single 
and  double  reed  mouthpieces.  These  pipes  all  overblow  a  twelfth. 
(di)  Pipes  with  conical  bore  and  either  single  or  double  reed  mouth- 

f>iece.  This  class  comprises  the  important  members  of  the  oboe 
amiljr  (with  double  reeo)  derived  from  the  Schalmey  and  Pommer  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Schryari,  an  instrument  which  had  an  ei>hemeral 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  and  consisted  of  an  inverted 
cone  with  a  double  reed  placed  within  a  pirouette  or  capsule,  which 
had  the  result  of  restricting  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to  the 
fundamental  scale,  for  harmonics  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
reed  is  controlled  by  the  lip  (see  Rbed  Instkuments).  The  modern 
family  of  saxophones  with  single  reed  mouthpiece,  intended  to 
replace  the  clarinets  in  military  bands,  may  be  classed  with  the 
wood  wind,  although  actually  made  of  brass  for  durability.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  samisophones,  a  family  of  brass  oboes  with 
double  reed,  invented  by  M.  Sarrus  to  replace  the,oboe  in  military 
bands.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Cheng  (q.v.)  or  Chinese  organ, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  pipes  arranged  in  a  holfow  gourd  and  sounded 
by  means  of  free-reeds,  the  air  being  fed  to  the  pipes  in  the  reservoir 
by  the  mouth  through  a  pipe  shaped  like  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot. 
The  Cheng  is  important.asembodying^the  principle  of  the  harmonium. 
(e)  Wooden  tubes  of  conical  bore  having  lateral  holes  and  sometimes 
from  one  to  three  keys,  played  by  means  of  a  cup  or  funnel  mouth- 
piece, such  as  the  obsolete  comet  iq.v.)  or  Zinke,  which  enjoyed  such 
widespread  popularity  during  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries,  and 
their  t»ss  the  serpent.  The  bagpipe  and  its  drones  and  chaunter 
are  indirectly  mouthblown,  with  tne  exception  of  the  Union  or  Irish 
and  of  the  Border  bagpipes,  and  of  the  French  baepipe  known  as 
musette,  in  which  the  bag  is  fed  with  air  by  means  of  bellows,  instead 
of  through  an  insufilation  pipe. 

a.  The  Brass  Wind  consists  of  the  following  classes :  (a)  Tubes  of 
fixed  length,  such  as  the  natural  trumpet  and  French  horn,  all 
medieval  horns  and  trumpets,  including  the  busine,  the  tuba,  the 
oliphant,  the  hunting  horn  and  the  bugle,  the  classical  buccina, 
cornu,  lltuus  and  tutui.  The  compass  of  all  these  was  restricted  to 
the  few  notes  of  the  harmonic  scries  obtained  by  overblowing,  (fr) 
Tubes  of  which  the  length  is  varied  by  a  slide,  such  as  the  sackbut 
family,  the  slide  trombone  and  slide  trumpet.  When  the  slide  is 
drawn  out  the  column  of  air  is  lenethened  and  the  pitch  proportion- 
ally lowered.  Each  position  or  shift  of  the  slide  enables  the  per- 
former to  overblow  the  harmonic  series  a  semitone  lower,  (c)  Tubes 
of  which  the  length  is  varied  by  lateral  holes  and  ke^s.  To  this  class 
belong  the  keyed  bugle  and  its  bass  the  ophicleide,  the  obsolete 
keyed  trumpet  and  the  bass  horns  and  Russian  bassoon,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  invention  of  valves.  The  saxophones 
and  samisophones  might  also  be  classed  with  these  (see  above,  i  d2\ 
(d)  Tubes  of  which  the  length  is  varied  by  valves  or  pistons.  This 
class  is  the  most  modem  ofall.  dating  from  the  invention  of  valves 
in  1815,  which  revolutionized  the  technique  and  scoring  for  brass 
instruments.  A  rational  subdivision  of  valve  instruments  is  made 
in  Germany  into  whole  and  half  instruments  (see  Bombardon  and 
Valves),  according  as  to  whether  the  whole  length  of  tubing  comes 
into  practical  use 'or  only  half,  or  from  the  performer's  point  of 
view  whether  the  fundamental  note  of  the  harmonic  series  can  be 
produced,  or  whether  the  series  begins  with  the  second  member,  an 
octave  above  the  first,  in  which  case  it  is  obvious  that  half  the  tubing 
is  of  no  practical  value.  The  principal  piston  instruments  are: 
the  Vfhole  instruments — contrabass  and  bass  tubas,  bombardons  or 
helicons;  the  euphonium  or  tenor  tuba;  the  half  instruments — 
saxhorns,  Flugelhorns,  tenor  horns,  comets,  the  valve  trombone, 
valve  trumpet  and  valve  hora  (French  horn),  and  the  Wagner  tuba?, 
which  are  really  the  basses  of  the  French  hora  and  are  played  with 
funnel-shaped  mouthpieces.  The  brass  wind  is  further  divided 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  mouthpiece  used,  (a)  With  funnel- 
shaped  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  French  hora,  tenor  hora  and  Wagner 
tubas;  and  (0)  with  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  comprising  all  the 
other  bnaa  wind  instraments  except  the  bugle,  of  which  the  mouth- 
piece u  a  hybrid,  neither  true  funnel  nor  true  cup. 

Section  B:  MeckanicaUy  Blown  Instruments.— ThAS  section 
consists  mainly  of  instruments  having  the  air  supply  fed  by 
means  of  bellows;  it  comprises  the  two  classes:  (i)  with 
keyboard,  (2)  without  keyboard. 

I.  This  includes  all  kinds  of  organs:  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ 
or  hydraulus,  differing  from  the  pneumatic  only  m  that  water 
pressure  was  used  to  compress  the  air  supply  instead  of  the  bellows 
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or  Insb  and   the   Border  ban^po  having  a  wind  lupply  Ted^  by 
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WtmniCHOBATZ,  FBIHCB  ALFOBD  (i;S7-iS6>),  Auslriin 
beld-manhal,  entered  the  Aiutriu  anny  in  iSot,  paiticipaled 
in  all  the  wan  agiujut  Napoleon  and  fought  with  distinction 
■t  Ldpiig  and  in  the  campaign  of  i8i4<  In  the  following  years 
of  peace  he  held  luccewve  commandi  in  Prague,  being  appainted 
■    '   '  .    -  .      ij.ini84o.     H»vinggiined 
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s  the  insiutection  of  March  1S4S 
in  Vienna,  hul  finding  himself  ill-iupported  by  the  minitlen  he 
apecdily  thtew  up  hit  post.  Having  relumed  10  Prague  he  there 
■faowed  firmncu  in  quelling  an  armed  outbreak  of  the  Czech 
•epiutiiti  (June  1S48).  Upon  the  tecrudacence  of  revolt 
in  Vienna  he  was  aummoned  at  the  head  of  ■  large  aimy  and 
reduced  Ihe  city  by  a  formal  aiege  (Oct.  ao-jg).  Appointed 
to  the  chief  tommSnd  against  the  Hungaiian  rebels  he  gained 
■oine  early  successe*  and  reoccupied  Budapest  (Jan.  rS49), 
but  by  hi»  llowneu  in  pursuit  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  rally 
in  lupeHor  numbers  and  to  prevent  an  eHeclive  concentra- 
tion of  the  Ansuiin  forces.  In  April  iSt9  he  iras  relieved  of 
bis  command  and  henccfoith  rarely  appeared  again  in  pubUc 
IJfe. 
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angular,  j  to  6  ft.  Bide,  and  01  . .  _ 
he  length  of  the  whip.  AtrianguUr  leading  tail  was  lu 
iddcd.  Somelimes  the  sails  consisted  of  ■  lail-dodi  sfmi 
in  a  framewoA;  at  other  times  narrow  boajdawrre  Bed 
The  oldest  mill  was  no  doubt  the  feU  mill,  the  whnk  itrvr-T 
>eing  carried  on  a  post;  to  bring  the  sails  tn  face  the  rsi 
he  structure  was  turned  round  by  a  long  lever.  The  pos  rJ 
•as  succeeded  by  the  lirccr.  imk*  or  /r«ik  mill,  io  whicb  ikc 
nil]  itself  consisted  of  a  Italiofiaiy  tower,  and  the  wind  i^E 
md  sails  were  carried  in  a  revolving  cap  rotating  oa  the  rcf 
if  the  lower.  Andrew  lleiUe  introduced  in  17JO  an  auuiL-T 
Dialing  fan  at  right  angles  to  the  prindpat  sails,  which  cm 
ntoaction  whenever  the  wind  was  oblique  to  the  axis  o(  the  ujIsh 
lutomatically  variHi  the  sails  or  placing  than  Dormal  ta  1^ 

wind.     For  safety,  the  sails  must  be  reefed  in  hi^  winds.    ]i 
So;,  Sir  W.  Cubitt  introduced  automatic  reefing  arraageacis. 

The  sails  were  madeof  thin  boards  held  up  to  thewiikd  by  weig^tt 

pressed  bade  and  exposed  little  surface. 

Amaiatii  WindmUlL—Tbae  generally  have  tlw  sails,  il  a 
more  In  number,  arranged  in  an  annulua  or  disk.  The  oyi 
conaiat  of  narrow  boards  or  slats  arranged  radially,  each  \io§ri 
ha^g  a  COTistant  or  variable  inclination  to  the  wind's  dirmv. 
An  American  mill  presents  a  larger  suriace  for  a  given  laijll  ^ 
sail  than  the  older  type,  and  consequently  the  coAstrvtia  a 
lighter.  To  turn  the  mill  face  to  the  wind  a  rudder  is  sotneUro 
used  projecting  backward  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  liv  plus 
of  rotation  of  the  sails.  Various  arrangements  are  ado|ifed  ftf 
reefing  the  sails  automatically,  (a)  In  some  an  actioii  equi^'i^ 
to  reefing  is  obtained  by  turning  the  sail  disk  ohU^of  la  iW 
wind,  l^e  pressure  on  a  aide  vane  in  the  plane  id  rou^xr. 
controlled  by  a  weight,  turns  the  sail  disk  edgeways  to  thr  >^: 
if  the  pressure  exceeds  a  safe  amount.  It)  In  cen  triiogil  tfnimr 
mills  the  slats  forming  Ihe  sails  ate  csonected  in  leu  of  lii  " 
eight,  each  sel  being  Gied  to  a  bar  at  the  middle  of  iit  kir^ 
By  rotaling  this  bar  Ihe  alais  an  brought  end  on  to  ihe  «vi. 
the  action  being  uiakigDus  la  shutting  an  unbnlla.  The  iia 
are  held  up  to  Ihe  wind  by  a  weight.  A  ccDliiingal  gnieio 
lilts  the  weight  If  the  i^ieed  becsraei  excessive  and  Ihe  ssihn 
partially  or  com[Jele1y  furicd.  Many  of  the  nenng  and  lecisg 
arrangements  are  very  ingenious  and  too  Cfimpliraled  la  be 
described  without  detailed  dnwinga.  A  description  of  soex  (^ 
these  airangements  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  J.  A.  GnJEi^ 
(JVk. /ml.Cn.  £iif'->WpP'l")aodina"RepataBTTiihri 
Wuid  Pumping  Engines  at  Park  Royal  in  190J"  C/an™- <"■ 
Apic.,  5«.,  64,  p.  174). 


^'■^■■t>Iir  Sail  muljwi 


B.~Krm 


•  Wan 


and  Ihv  are  pi«iR^ 

--- ^ an  uundar  -i   TV 

anCB  are  connected  with  apiral  innngi.  which  keep  thMi  lo  t*  'V 
est  angle  of  weather  fnr  light  winds.  II  (he  Hrearik  ef  iW  wi>i 
icreaiea.  the  vanes  give  to  the  wind,  foccinf  baf  k  ™*'5j"' 

1  (he  wind  when  thi  miU  ii  neiiiMd  v  a  inn  is  aijactw    Ti* 
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wheel  u  ke^  face  to  the  wind  by  a  rudder  io  onall  milb;  in  lai)^ 
milb  a  subudiary  fan  and  gear  are  used.  Fig.  2  shows  a  large  mill 
of  this  kind,  erected  in.  a  similar  manner  to  a  tower  mill.  The  tower 
is  a  framework  of  iron,  and  carries  a  revolving  cap,  on  which  the 
wind  shaft  is  fixed.    Behind  is  the  subsidiary  tan  with  its  gearing 

acting  on  a  toothed 
wheel  fixed  to  the  cap. 
It  is  important  that 
a  wind-mill  should  con* 
trol  itself  so  that  it 
works  efficiently  in 
moderately  strong 
winds  and  at  the  same 
time  runs  in  very  light 
winds,  which  are  much 
more  prevalent.  It 
should  alsoj  by  reefing 
or  otherwise,  secure 
safety  in  storms. 

Table  I.  gives  the 
mean  velod^  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour 
for  an  inland  station, 
Kew,  and  a  ver^  ex- 
posed station,  Scilly, 
lor  each  month  during 
theperiod  1 890-1 899. 
The  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  a  plane  normal 
to  its  direction,  com- 
posed partly  of  an 
excess  front  pressure 
mnd      ne^tive      back 

JjNJCLJJVl II  pressure,  is   given    by 

tut  ^ xvikUi  ^^  relation 

inL  ^^iru  ^  -0-003  «^i 

^ly^SSBB*^  where  ^  is  in  pounds 

per  square  foot  and  v 
the  velocity  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour. 
It  varies  a  little  with  the  form  and  sixe  of  the  surface,  but  for 
the  present  purpose  this  variation  may  be  dbregaided.  (See  experi- 
ments by  Dr  Stantbn  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Proe. 
I*sL  Ctp.  Eng.  156,  p.  78.) ,  For  velocities  of  ^,  10  and  20  m.  per 
lioiir  the  pressures  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  wmd  woukl  be  about 
0-075*  0-3  and  i*2  lb  per  sq.  ft.  respectively,  and  these  may  be 
talttn  tc  be  ordinary  workii^  velocities  for  windmills.  In  storms 
the  pressures  are  much  greater,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
considering  the  subility  of  the  mill.  A  favourable  wind  vekicity 
for  windmills  is  IS  ni.  per  hour. 

Tablb  I. 


Fig.  2. — ^Warner's  Annular 
Sail  WindroUl. 


Kew 

Scilly    . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

8-0 

20*6 

8-5 
»9-5 

S'5 

l8-4 

l6*i 

7-5 
141 

70 

12-9 

Kew     . 
Scilly    . 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

70 

12-4 

70 
13-9 

6'0 
14-6 

6-5 
172 

70 
19-3 

80 
22 -o 

Pressure  0m  Surfaces  Mique  to  the  Wind. — Let  fig.  3  represent  a 
plane  at  test  on  which  a  wind  current  impinges  in  the  direction  YY, 
making  an  ai^le  $  with  the  normal  Oa  to  the  plane.  Then  the 
pressure  n  normal  to  the  plane  is  given  very  approximately  by 
Duchemin's  rule 


-*i^^."'p""'"- 


•here  p  is  the  presmire  in  pounds  per  square  foot  on  a  plane  struck 
normally  by  the  same  wind. 


XX 

The 


In  fiff.  3  let  AB  be  part  of  a  windmill  sail  or  vane  at  rest, 
being  the  plane  of  rotation  and  YY  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
angle   $   is   termed    the  _. 

weather  of  the  sail    This  *: 

is  generally  a  constant 
angle  for  the  sail,  but  in 
some  cases  varies  from  a 
small  ansle  at  the  outer, 
end  to  a  larger  angle  near  y  o;/  a        v 

the  axis  of  rotatJoo.    In  "*' "  #"-V*if*"  , 

mills  of  the  European  type,  ^       *     * 

tf*i2*  to  18%  and  the 

speed  ol  the  tips  of  the 

sails  is  3}  to  3  times  the 

velocity  of  the  wind.    In  , 

mills    of    the    American  *• 

type.  •-28*  to  40*,  and  Flo.  3. 

the  speed  of  the  tips  of  the 

vanes  is  f  to  i  time  that  of  the  wind.   Tlwn  if  Oo  *»  be  the  normal 

pressure  on  the  sail  or  vane  per  square  foot,  6a*<  is  the  effective 

component  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  rotation  and 

.    .     .2s!n9co80| 

When  the  sail  Is  rotating  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  wind 
direction  the  conditions  are  more  complicate.  In  tig.  4  let  XX  be 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  vane  and  YY  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Let  Oa  be  the  normal  to  the  vane,  B  beine  the  weather  of  the  vane. 
Let  Op  "9  be  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  0»*m  the  velocity  of  the 
vane.  Completing  the  parallelogFam,  Otr^v,  is  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  wmd  relatively  to  the  vane. 

•w-V  (•'+«•) -ssec*. 
tan  4»ufv, 
and  the  angle  between  the  relative  direction  of  wind  and  normal  to 
the  vane  is  »+^.  It  is  clear  that  tf-h^  cannot  be  greater  than  90*, 
or  the  vane  would  press  on  the  wind  instead  of  the  wind  on  the  vane. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  already  given,  the  normal 
pressure  on  the  oblique  moving  vane  is 

The  component  of  this  pressure  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
vane  is 


I  - -003 1)»  seC^^^^lJLbilcosJ^ 
W3irsec-^         — ~j^-_ 


(M4) 


and  the  work  done  in  driving  the  vane  is 
to -Is  ten  ^ 

-  003  •»  sec«  ♦  ten  ♦  l«!L^±^~y?±^ 

foot  lb  per  sq.  ft.  of  vane  per  sec.,  where  v  is  teken  in  miles  per  hour. 

For  such  angles  and  . 

velocities      as      are  * 

usual    in    windmilb 

this  would  give  for  a 

square  foot  of  vane» 

near  the  tip  about 

0*003  ^  ft'  '*>  pcf* oy^  y  ^' T 

sec     But   parte  of" ^*..  fh  .^'^ 


the  vane  or  sail 
nearer  the  axis  of 
rotation  are  less 
effective,  and  there 
are  mechanical  fric- 
tion and  other 
causes  of  ineffici- 
ency. An  old  rule 
based  on  experi- 
mente  by  Coulomb  on  mills  oC  the  European  type  gave  for  the 
average  effective  work  in  foot  lb  per  sec  per  sq.  ft.  of  sail 


Fig.  4. 


W»o*ooii  »•. 


Tablb  II.— /»  150  Working  Hours, 


I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Revolutions  of  whed    .... 

208,000 

308,000 

264,000 

322,000 

222,000 

203,000 

Double  strokes  of  pump      <      ^ 

40,000 

132,000 

264,000 

160,000 

78,000 

202  000 

Galbns  lifted         ..... 

78,000 

40,000 

46,000 

40,000 

36,000 

48,000 

Average  effective  horse-power  - 

0-53 

0-27 

0-31 

0*27 

0-24 

0-32 

I.  GooM  Shapley  and  Muir,  Onterio;  wheel   16  ft.  diameter,  18  vanes,  131  sq.  ft.  area  (first  prize).  11.  Thomas  &  Son 
(second prise).    IH.  J.  W.  Titt.    IV.  R.  Warner.    V.  J.  W.  Titt.   VI.  H.  Sykes. 
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Some  data  glvHi  by  WolB  «b  nitii  of  tho  A 


W-0-0004SI'. 
•t  tlic  dati  d(  nperinienta  by  GriRi  hi 


Royal  W  ihe  Royal  AEnculIural  SocHtly  Oman  Rsj 

againit  a  head  of  aoo  (l.    The  linal  nsuluon  hxoI  Ui    bol 
BivrniaTablcll. 

A  valoable  paper  by  J.  A.  GriSth.  (P™,  Jw      »  J 
3Ji)  contain)  deiaili  of  a  number  oi  windmill!  of  A    w 

conlaiasanabslract  of  thereoultsoihiaobKrvatHiaioaili 


have  la  dy  bvfl  fou«d^  tbry  vbe 


In       nthcDvi  u  as  opt*  bnait 
pfDtolypc  o(  ibe  siJKtim  whiA 

Ih  crt  marble  ol  vbicb  thm  an  eupfjw 
F9  □(      Martipo  and  the  Qualtn  Saio 


Tabui  III, 

I- 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL     ■ 

I64 

Weather  anEk,  outer  eadi 

.F«' 

'S- 

"l- 

!*• 

«;.? 

/; 

■il-: 

Raik>  of  vehKity  of  lipi  of  vann  to  vekidcy  of  irind 

'%     "X. 

IH) 

,:r 

•;i, 

** 

Actual  horse-power ,       , 

tn  100  aveniEe  houra  in  a  calm  locality— 
Quamily  of  water  lifted,  ^albni  per  hour 

O'OiB       0'0»B 

<«U| 

QuamltyoTwau^r  lifted,  gallon,  peifiour          .        . 

BiS          619 

.97          >7I 

S>S 

i40 

WINDOW  (proptily 
leclute  (Ital.  Jinaira,  Ft.  fc 


The  earliest  windows  ate  thoK  which  cc 
viadow)  of  the  Girat  Hall  of  Coluniai  at  kamak; 
with  vertical  ilabg  of  masonry  [werccd  wifh  nairo 
Egyptian  lempla  were  lichied  in  Ihe  tame  way.  Ii 
Mn^nel  at  I'Kebes  Ihe  window  wai  divided  by  nit 
■-illi  lolua  capitali.  Some  of  the  imail  ivoiy  cat 
Nimroud  by  Layard,  now  In  Ihe  Britlih  Muaeuin,  i 
Enpdan  workmanship,  aa  Ihey  have  loiu*  colui 
baluitiade  in  the  lower  nan  of  the  irindow:  and  >u 
■howB  in  the  Astyrian  baa-rdiclt  aa  windows  in  1 


of  the  palace,  reclaiwular  openinE 
i.  with  raised  lilli  ancTslDne  bcncki 

on-yi^llerwiTh  w?ndowa  Ttamed'T 
llions.  It  wa>  at  one  lime  Ibou^ 
1  in  Greek  templea.  and  those  of  ihe 


VI.  Culyle;  qad 

aa  to  the  lighting  of  tome  of  the  templet  in  RonK,  in  vt 
pbced  all  the  magnificent  statues  from  Greece,  id  la  to  eai 
to  be  acen  propcriy.  The  Pantheon  wa*  i^^ted  by  a 
opening  in  the  dome  io  ft-  in  diameter;  Ihe  rain  therHore 

times,  and  consequently  the  pavement  had  a  coova  c«te . 

being  alto  holea  under  the  hypaethral  openina  in  coaaeaka  aol 
diaina beneath  the  pavement.  Tlierewaaa  wiadowaltheaMtfai 
' ' '  ium  C4  the  Forum  bathe  at  Pompeii.  Mil' 

onie  frame  with  glass  in  it.  half  an  inch  tU 

nind  inPcmseii.lliTDpiiiiiitsiai 
were  lighted  by  wiudowa;  ooc 


greater  light  isi 
under  a  sinele  arcli 


tiy  epiaying  the  jambt  inskle  with  a  sccrt-- 
ouplinj  together  of  two  or  boit  wia*-- 

id  the  ptercina  ol  the  Ivrnpanum  above  vj 
plate  and  nblrac«y  («e  TSACnT):  •» 

'  Txae  windows,  which  thmufliDvi  the  Rcw 


church,  being  pland  ligh  op  in  the  west  front  over  tbe|Hid<«" 
he  transepts :.sDmetines.  and  more  pirticularl]i  in  FmchdiERb^ 
ihe:;  occupied  the  wlole  of  the  upper  portua  ol  the  iriadnv 
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Altliocg:h  the  enptdymatt  of  tnoety  continued  long  after  tbe 
classic  revival,  the  examples  generaUv  are  poor  in  dongn,  and  even  in 
those  that  are  more  elaborate  (as  tnoae  of  the  period  of  Henry  II. 
in  the  church  at  Le  Grand  Andely)  the  introduction  of  classic  details 
in  the  ordinary  and  rose  windows  was  of  too  capricious  a  chaxacter 
to  make  them  worthy  of  much  attention.    The  early  Renaissance 
architects  in  France  in  some  cases,  and  notably  in  the  apsidal  chapels 
of  St  Pierre  at  Caen  (1520),  seemed  to  feel  that  the  stained  glass  was 
too  much  cut  ui>  by  the  tracery  and  muliions,  and  omitted  them 
altogether,  trusting  to  the  iron  stanchions  and  cross-bars  to  carry 
their  glass,  so  that  a  return  was  made  to  the  simple  semicircular- 
headed  window  of  Roman  times,  retaining  only  the  mouldings  of  the 
late  Flamboyant  period  for  the  jambs  and  arch-moulds,    windows 
of  thb  description,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  in  domestic 
ftichitecture,  so  that  the  mullion  window  was  there  retained  with 
two  or  three  transoms,  all  moulded  and  with  sauare  heads;  in  the 
Tudor  period  cusping  was  introduced  in  the  upper  lights  and  occasion^ 
ally  in  those  below,  and  this  custom  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the 
collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  various  houses 
throughout   England.     In  France,  square-headed  windows  were 
almost  always  employed,  owing  to  the  earlier  introduction  there  of 
the  Renaissance  style,  when  the  decoration  of  the  muUions,  generally 
con&isting  of  classic  pilasters,  required  some  kind  of  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice,  to  render  the  order  complete;  eventually  the 
mullion  and  transom  disappear,  and  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  Louvre 
the  windows  are  simple  rectangular  openings,  fitted  with  wooden 
framework,  and,  like  those  in  Iu>me,  Milan  and  Genoa,  depend  for 
their  architectural  effect  on  the  moulded  classic  jambs,  and  the  lintel, 
frieze  and  small  cornice  over;  and  in  cases  where  more  importance 
was  required,  with  small  semicircular  columns  or  pilasters  carrying 
the  usual  entablature,  with  small  pediments  sometimes  angular  and 
sometimes  semicircular,  repeating  in  fact  an  ancient  Roman  design, 
of  which  almost  the  only  examples  known  are  the  blank  windows 
and  niches  which  decorated  some  of  the  enclosure  walls  of  the  Roman 
thermae.    In  Florence  and  Siena  the  early  windows  of  the  Renais- 
sance often  had  semicircular  heads  and  were  coupled  together,  there 
being  two  lights  to  the  window  4*vided  by  shafts,  thus  continuing 
the  tradition  of  those  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  palaces;  the  same 
treatment  was  followed  in  Venice,  Verona  and  other  towns  in  the 
north-east,  where  the  Gothic  influence  of  the  palaces  in  Venice 
created  a  transition;  thus  the  mouldings  of  the  windows  of  the 
Vendramini  and  Comer  Spinelli  palaces  follow  closely  those  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  but  the  arches  are  semicircular  instead  of^  being 
either  {minted  or  ogee  in  form.    Another  type  peculiar  to  Venice  is  a 
lofty  window  with  semicircular  head  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  panel 
and  crowned  with  a  small  entablature  and  pediment. 

The  only  new  combination  of  the  i6th  centurv  in  Italy,  which  was 
largely  adopted  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  followers  in. the 
17  th  and  1 8th  centuries,  b  the  so-called  Venetian  or  Palladian 
window,  the  finest  example  of  which  is  that  found  in  the  Sala  della 
Rag^ione  or  the  basilica  at  Vicenza;  it  is  true  that  it  was  here  em- 
ployed by  Palladio  to  light  an  open  gallery,  but  the  composition  was 
•o  generally  approved  that  it  led  to  its  constant  adoption  for  a 
window  of  more  importance  than  the  ordinary  simple  rectangular 
form.  It  consists  of  a  central  light  with  semicircular  arch  over, 
carried  on  an  impost  consisting  of  a  small  entablature,  under  which, 
and  enclosing  two  other  lights,  one  on  each  side,  are  pilasters.  In 
the  libraiv  at  Venice,  Sansovino  varied  the  design  by  substituting 
a>Iumiis  for  the  two  inner  pilasters.  The  Palladian  window  was 
introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  m  the  centre  of  the  garden  front  at 
Wilton,  by  Lord  Burlington  in  the  centres  of  the  wings  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  good  examples  exist  in  Holkham  House,  Norfolk,  by 
Kent,  and  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  There  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  examples  in  either  Germany,  France  or  Spain.  Circular  and 
oval  windows,  lighting  a  mezsamne  or  the  upper  part  of  a  hall,  are 
found  in  Italy,  France  and  England,  sometimes  over  ordinaiy 
rectangular  windows  when  the  main  front  is  decorated  with  semi- 
detached columns  as  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  (R.  P.  S.) 

WINDOW  CORNICE,  an  onuunental  framework  of  wood  or 
composition  to  which  window  curtains  arc  attached  by  rods  with 
rings  or  hooks.  Cornices  are  often  gilded  and  of  elaborate 
design,  but  they  are  less  fashionable  in  the  20th  century  than 
before  it  had  been  discovered  that  elaborate  draperies  harbour 
dust  and  microbes.  Like  other  pieces  of  furniture,  they  have 
reflected  taste  as  it  passed,  and  many  of  the  carefully  constructed 
examples  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  are  still  in  use 
in  the  rooms  for  which  they  were  made.  Chippendale  provided 
a  famous  series  still  in  situ  for  the  gallery  at  Harewood  House, 
the  valances  of  which  are,  like  the  cornices  themselves,  of  carved 
and  painted  wood. 

WINDOW  SEAT,  a  miniature  sofa  without  a  back,  intended  to 
£11  the  recess  of  a  window.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
when  tall  narrow  sash  windows  were  almost  universal,  the  window 
in  high  favour,  and  was  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the 


formalism  of  Geozgiaii  interiois.  It  differed  much  in  decorative 
detail,  but  little  in  form.  It  stood  as  high  from  the  floor  as  a 
chair;  the  two  ends  were  identical,  with  a  roll-over  curve,  more  or 
less  pronotmced.  The  seats  and  ends  were  usually  upholstered 
in  rich  fabrics  which  in  many  cases  have  remained  intact.  The 
legs  followed  the  fashion  in  chairs  and  were  square  and  tapered, 
or,  somewhat  later,  rotmd  and  reeded.  Hepplewhite  and  the 
brothers  Adam  designed  many  graceful  window  seats,  but  they 
were  produced  by  aU  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  period. 

WINDOW  TAX,  a  tax  first  levied  in  England  in  the  year  1697 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  and  making  up  the 
deficiency  arising  from  clipped  and  defaced  coin  in  the  recoinage 
of  ulver  during  the  reign  of  William  IIL  It  was  an  assessed  tax 
on  the  rental  yahx  of  the  house,  levied  according  to  the  number 
of  windows  and  openings  on  houses  having  more  than  six 
windows  and  worth  more  than  £5  per  anntmi.  Owing  to  the 
method  of  assessment  the  tax  fell  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  this  day  traces  of  the  endeavours  to  lighten 
its  burden  may  be  seen  in  numerous  bricked-up  windows. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  in  the  first  year  of  its  levy 
amounted  to  £1,300,000.  The  tax  was  increased  no  fewer  than  six 
times  between  1747  *"^  i9o8t  but  was  reduced  in  1823.  There  was 
a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  during  the 
winter  of  1850-1851,  and  it  was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  34th  of 
July  1851,  and  a  tax  on  inhabited  houses  substituted.  Tlie  tax 
contributed  £1,856,000  to  the  imperial  revenue  the  year  before  its 
repeal.  There  were  in  England  in  that  year  about  6000  houses 
having  fifty  windows  and  upwards;  about  275,000  having  ten 
windows  and  upwards,  and  about  725,000  having  seven  windows  or 

In  France  there  is  still  a  tax  on  doors  and  windows,  and  this  forms 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  revenue. 

WINDPIPE,  the  trachea  (Gr.  rpax«(a,  sc,  d/m^pfa,  literally, 
rough  arteiy),  the  air  tube  which  leads  from  the  larynx  to  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  (see  Respiaatosy  System). 

WINDSOR,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Detroit  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1901)  12,153.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Pere  Marquette  and  Michigan  Central  railways, 
which  connect  at  this  point  with  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  large  and  powerful  car-ferries.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  district,  in  which 
tobacco  is  also  produced.  Salt  works,  flour  mills,  canning 
factories,  and  the  manufacture  of  type-setting  machines  are 
the  principal  industries.  During  the  season  of  navigation  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  coasting  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

WINDSOR*  a  township  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Farmington  rivers,  adjoining 
the  dty  of  Hartford  on  the  N.  Pop.  (1890)  3954;  (1900)  3614, 
596  being  foreign>bom;  (19x0)  4x78.  Area  about  27  sq.  m.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  raflway  and 
by  electric  lines  to  Hartford  and  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Among  the  buildings  are  the  Congregational  Church,  built  in 
1794  (the  church  itsdf  was  organized  in  1630  in  England),  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1864)  and  the  Roger  Ludlow 
SchooL  In  Windsor  are  the  Campbell  School  (for  girls)  and  a 
public  library  (1888).  The  Loomis  Institute  (incorporated  1874 
and  X905)  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  persons  between  X2 
and  20  years  of  age  has  been  heavily  endowed  by  gifts  of  the 
Loomis  family.  Tobacco  and  market  vegetables  are  raised  in 
Windsor,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  paper,  canned  goods, 
knit  and  woollen  goods,  cigars  and  electrical  supplies.^ 

In  1633  Captain  William  Holmes,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Farmington  river  a  trading 
post,  the  first  settlement  by  Englishmen  in  Connecticut;  a 
more  important  and  a  permanent  settlement  (until  1637  called 
New  Dorchester)  was  made  in  1635  by  immigrants  from  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Wareham,  Roger 
Ludlow  and  others.  In  1639  representatives  from  Windsor, 
with  those  from  Wethersfield  and  Hartford,  organized  the  Con- 
necticut Colony.  Among  the  original  land-holders  were  Matthew 
Grant   and  TTiomas  Dewey,  ancestors  respectively  of  General 

*  In  the  to^-nship  of  Windsor  Locks  (pop  1910,3715),  immediately 
north,  cotton  yam  and  thread,  silk,  paper,  steel  and  machinery  are 
manufactured. 
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U.S.  Grant  and  Admiral  George  Dewey;  and  Captain  John 
Mason  (X600-X672),  the  friend  of  Miles  Standish,  was  one  of  its 
early  citizens.  It  ^rasthe  birthplace  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
older  Oliver  W<dcott  (1726-^797),  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  (whose 
home  is  now  a  historical  museum),  and  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
Windsor  has  been  called  "  The  Mother  of  Towns  " ;  it  originally 
included  the  territory  now  constituting  the  present  township, 
and  the  townships  of  East  Windsor  (1768),  Ellington  (1786), 
South  Windsor  (1845),  Simsbury  (1670),  Granby  (1786),  East 
Granby  (1858),  Bloomfield  (1835)  and  Windsor  Locks  (1854). 

See  H.  R.  Stiles.  AndetU  Win4sor  (2  vols..  New  York.  1891; 
reviled  edition). 

'  WINDSOR  (properly  New  Windsor),  a  municipal  borough 
of  Berkshire,  England,  and  a  parliamentary  borough  extending 
into  Buckinghamshire.  Pop.  (1901)  X4»x3o.  The  town,  which 
is  famous  for  its  royal  castle,  lies  on  the  west  (right)  bank  of  the 
Thames,  21}  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway, 
which  serves  it  with  a  branch  line  from  Slough.  It  is  also  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  London  &  South- Western  railway. 
Here  the  Thames,  from  an  essterly  course,  sweeps  first  nearly 
northward  and  then  south-eastward. 

The  castle  Ues  at  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  town,  on  a 

slight  but  a)mmanding  eminence,  while  the  massive  round 

tower  in  the  centre,  on  its  artificial  mound,  is  conspicu- 

west.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram measuring  about  630  yds.  by  x8o.  On  the  west  the  walls 
enclosing  the  *'  lower  ward."  with  the  Qewer,  Garter,  Salisbury 
and  Henry  III.  towers,  overlook  Thames  Street  and  High  Street, 
from  which  the  "hundred  steps"  give  access  to  the  ward  on  the 
north,  and  the  Henry  VIII.  gateway,  opening  from  Castle  Hill, 
on  the  south.  This  ward  contains  St  George's  Chapel  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  east  and  the 
Horseshoe  Cloisters  on  the  west.  To  the  north  are  the  deanery 
and  the  canon's  r^idences,  for  the  foundation  attached  to  the 
royal  chapel  has  the  privileges  of  a  "  royal  peculiar,"  the  dean 
being  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  To  the  south  are  the 
guard-room'  and  the  houses  of  the  military  knights,  or  pensioners. 
The  round  tower  occupies  the  "  middle  wj^ "  ;  on  its  flag- 
turret  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Royal  Standard  is  hoisted  accord- 
ing as  the  sovereign  is  absent  or  present.  The  buildings  in 
the  "  upper  ward,"  east  of  this,  form  three  sides  of  a  square; 
the  state  apartments  on  the  north,  the  private  apartments  on  the 
east  and  the  visitors'  apartments  on  the  south.  Along  the 
north  ude  of  the  castle  extends  the  north  terrace,  commanding, 
from  its  position  above  a  steep  slope,  splendid  views  across  the 
river  to  Eton  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side,  and  far  over  the 
valley.  The  east  terrace,  continuing  the  north,  overlooks  the 
gardens  in  front  of  the  private  apartments,  and  the  south  terrace 
continues  farther,  as  far  as  the  George  IV.  gateway.  The  Home 
Park  lies  adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  south,  east  and  north. 
The  Great  Park  extends  south  of  Wmdsor,  where  the  land, 
rising  gently,  is  magnificently  timbered  with  the  remnant  of 
the  old  royal  forest.  The  village  of  Old  Windsor  (in  distinction 
from  which  the  name  of  New  Windsor  is  given  to  the  borough) 
lies  by  the  river,  south  of  the  Home  Park.  To  the  west  of 
Windsor  itself  the  village  of  Ckwer  has  become  a  suburb  of  the 
town. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance  existed  at  Windsor,  the  great  mound,  which  is 
moated,  circular  and  about  1 25  ft.  in  diameter,  being  a  remnant  of 
this  period.  William  the  Conqueror  was  attracted  by  Jthe  forest 
as  a  hunting  preserve,  and  obtained  the  land  by  exchange  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  given 
it.  Thereafter  the  castle  became  what  it  remains,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  English  sovereigns.  The  Conqueror  replaced  the 
primitive  wooden  enclosure  by  a  stone  circuit-wall,  and  the  £rst 
complete  round  tower  was  built  by  Henry  III.  about  1272,  but 
Edward  III.  wholly  reconstructed  it  on  a  more  massive  scale, 
about  1344,  to  form  a  meeting-place  for  his  newly  established 
order  of  Knights  of  the  Garter.  He  selected  this  spot  because, 
according  to  a  legend  quoted  by  the  chronicler  Froissart,  it 
was  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  that  King  Arthur  used  to  sit 


surrounded  by  hii  Knights  of  the  Round  Tkble.  The  bafc  c( 
the  existing  round  tower  is  of  Edward's  time,  bat  tu  wafls  were 
heightened  and  the  tall  flag-turret  added  by  the  ooatt  aickiiat. 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  in  the  reign  of  (jeoi^e  IV.  In  additkn  to 
the  Round  Tower,  Henry  IIL  had  constructed  long  fines  of 
drcuit-walls,  crowned  at  intervals  with  smaller  towecs.  He  abo 
built  a  great  hall  (the  present  chapter  library)  and  other  spot- 
ments,  together  with  a  chapel,  which  was  afterwards  poSed 
down  to  make  room  for  the  chapel  of  St  George.  Tbe  bcsutihil 
little  dean's  cloister  preserves  a  portion  of  Hewy's  work  in  the 
south  wall,  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  king  appearing  m  dis> 
temper  on  one  of  the  arches.  Another  chapd  was  built  by  \m 
and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  saint,  Edwud  the  CoofcsHV. 
This  graceful  building,  with  an  eastern  apse,  is  now  called  tk 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel;  some  of  Henry  III.'s  work  still  cxiils 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  walls,  but  the  upper  pan  was  rehiiili 
in  1501-1503  by  Henry  VII.,  who  intended  it  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  line,  before  he  began  the  cfaapd  wfaic^  bean 
his  name  and  contains  his  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Sose 
years  later  the  unfinished  chapd  was  given  by.Heuy  \1IL  10 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  for  long  after  it  was  known  as  "  WdxT*! 
tomb-house."  Wolsey  engaged  a  Florentine  sculptor  naiBBd 
Benedetto,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  Benedetto  da  Maiaw 
(d.  X497)>  also  a  Florentine  artist,  to  make  htm  a  cpstly  tonbsf 
marble  and  gilt  bronze,  with  a  reounbent  effigy  at  the  top, 
no  doubt  sinOlar  in  design  to  TorrigiaiM's  tomb  of  Heniy  SVL 
at  Westminster.  The  rich  bronse  work  of  Wob^s  tomb  wis 
torn  off  and  melted  by  order  of  the  C<]tamonw<alth  ta  164a, 
and  the  metal  was  sold  for  the  then  large  sum  of  £6oa  la  1805 
the  black  marble  sarcophagus,  stripped  of  its  bionae  oraamesta, 
was  moved  from  Windsor  and  used  as  a  monument  over  Nefan's 
grave  in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's.  Though  Wolsey'a  toob-hovr 
was  roofed  in  and  used  for  mass  by  James  II.,  tbe  stone  vankhig 
was  not  completed  until  the  whole  chapel  was  fitted  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  a  memorial  to  Albert,prince  Consort.  Its  iatenal 
waUs  were  then  lined  with  rich  nuubles,  and  deoontcd  vitk 
reliefs  by  Baron  Triqueti.  The  cenotaph  of  the  PiiBfCe  Gooaort 
stands  before  the  altar,  with  the  tombsof  Prince  Leopold,  <htke«f 
Albany,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence;  the  last  erected  by  Kisg 
Edward  VII.,  who  was  himself  buried  here  in  May  1910.  la  a 
vault  beneath  the  chapel  George  III.  and  members  of  bis  CasOr 
are  buried. 

The  chapel  of  St  George  is  one  of  the  finest  exai^ples  d 
Perpendicular  architecture  \xx  England,  cmnparaUe  with  twa 
other  royal  chapels,  that  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge  and  thai 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster,  which  are  a  little  later  in  date. 
The  building  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.,  who  in  1473  pn&ed  dowa 
almost  the  whole  of  the  earlier  chapel,  which  had  been  etmpleted 
and  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Edward  III.  in  1363.  The  oaTc 
of  St  George's  was  vaulted  about  the  year  1490,  bat  the  choir 
groining  was  not  finished  till  1507;  the  hanging  pendants  freo 
the  fan  vaulting  of  the  choir  mark  a  hiter  developmeot  of  atjk, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  simpler  lines  of  the  earlier  aave 
vault.  In  15x6  the  lantern  and  the  rood-screen  were  oonpkted. 
but  the  stalls  and  other  fittings  were  not  fiiusbed  tiO  after  1519. 
The  chapel  ranks  next  to  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  royal  nao- 
solcum,  though  no  king  was  buried  there  before  Edwaid  IV.. 
who  left  directions  in  his  will  that  a  splendid  tomb  was  is  be 
erected  with  an  eflSgy  of  himself  in  sflver.  Nothing  remains  of  tlii 
except  part  of  the  wrought  iron  grille  which  surrounded  the  IM^ 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  skilfully  wrought  pieces  of  ine- 
work  in  the  world,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Quintin  Matsys.  Ihe 
next  sovereign  buried  here  was  Henry  Vin.,who  directed  that  ha 
body  should  be  hiid  beside  that  of  Jane  Seymour,  in  a  niagnifimd 
bronze  and  marble  tomb.  The  tomb  was  never  completed,  sad 
what  existed  of  its  metal-work  was  probably  mdted  down  by 
the  Commonwealth.  No  trace  of  it  remains.  Chaiks  L  was 
buried  here  without  service  in  1649.  Above  tbe  dark  oak  stall 
hang  the  historic  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the  Gaiter,  their 
swords,  helmets  and  banners.  On  the  stalls  themselves  apfnx 
a  remarkable  series  of  enamelled  brass  i^tes  commenoratmf 
knights  of  the  order.  Many  tombs  and  memoriab  are  lecn  in  tha 
chantry  chapels. 
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The  dnneiy,  adjoining  the  dean's  doister,  is  dated  1500,  but 
the  Winchester  tower  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  the  work  of  the 
iamous  prdate  and  architea  William  of  Wykehanip  who  was 
enq>loyed  by  Edward  III.  on  the  greater  part  of  this  extension 
and  alteration  of  Henry  Ill's  worlc.  The  Horseshoe  doiaters 
were  restored  in  Tudor  style  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  Norman 
gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  round  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Wyke 
ham. 

The  site  of  the  rxppex  ward  was  built  upon  by  Heniy  n.,  and, 
to  a  greater  extent,  by  Edward  III.,  but  only  in  the  foundations 
and  lowest  storey  are  remains  of  so  early  a  period  to  be  found 
The  buildings  were  wanting  in  homogendty  until  their  reconr 
structioa  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  under  the 
dixection  of  George  IV.,  for  Charles  II.  was  unable  to  carry  out 
a  similar  intention,  perlu^  fortunatdy,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
proposed  drastic  alterations.  Charies,  however,  completed  the 
so-cdled  Star  Building,  named  from  the  representation  of 
the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  north  front.  Here  the 
state  apartments  are  situated.  They  indude  the  throne  room, 
St  George's  Hall,  where  meetings  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  are 
hdd,  the  audience  and  presence  chambers,  and  the  grand  re- 
ception room,  adorned  irith  Gobelins  tapestries,  and  the  guard- 
room with  armour.  All  these  chambers  contain  also  splendid 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  art;  but  more  notable  in  this 
connexion  are  the  picture  gallery,  iht  Rubens  room  or  king's 
drawing-room,  and  the  magnificent  Van  Dyck  rooBL  The 
ceilin(9  of  several  of  the  chambers  were  decorated  by  Antonio 
Vextio,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  11.  In  the  royal  library, 
which  is  induded  among  the  private  apartments,  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  induding  three  volumes 
fnMn  the  band  of  Leonanlo  da  Vind.  Here  is  also  a  magnificent 
series  of  eighty^eeven  portraits  by  Holbein,  highly  finkhed  in 
sepia  and  chaUc,  representing  the  chief  personages  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  There  are,  moreover,  examples  by  Michelangdo 
and  Raphael,  though  the  series  attributed  to  these  masten  are 
not  accepted  as  genuine  in  their  entirety. 

Sooth  of  the  castle,  beside  the  Home  Park,  is  the  Royal  Mews. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  Frogmore  (g.v.),  with  the  Royal 

y^ Mausoleum  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 

^"'^  royal  gardens.  An  oak-tree  marks  the  supposed  site  of 
Heme's  Oak,  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  "  Herne  the 
hunter,"  a  forest-ranger  who  hanged  himself  here,  having  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elisabeth  (Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wms  0/  Wiftdsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  4).  A  splendid  avenue,  the  Long 
Walk,  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.  and  William  III.,'leads 
from  George  IV.'s  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  Great  Park,  a  distance  of  3  m.  Another 
fine  and  still  longer  straight  avenue  is  Queen  Anne's  Ride, 
planted  in  1707.  Among  variotu  buildings  within  the  park  is 
Cumberland  Lodge,  built  by  Charles  II.  and  taking  name  from 
the  duke  o{  Cumberiand,  who  commanded  the  victorious  royal 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  and  resided  here  as 
chief  ranger.  At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
artificial  kke  called  Virginia  Water,  formed  by  the  duke. 
Windsor  Forest  formerly  extended  far  over  the  south  of  Berk- 
shire, and  into  the  adjacent  county  of  Surrey,  .and  even  in  1790 
still  covered  nearly  60^000  acres.  It  was  disafforested  by  an 
act  of  1813. 

A  few  dd'houses  remain  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  but  the 
greater  part  is  modernised.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
was  rebuilt  b  18^2.  but  contains  some  fine  examples 
'  of  Grinling  Gibbons^s  wood-carving.  There  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria,  unveiled  in  the  first  Jubilee  year, 
X887,  and  of  Prince  Albert  (1890).  The  town  hall  was  built  in 
1686  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  represented  the  borough  in 
paxliamc&t.  The  town  Was  formeriy  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  its  inns,  of  which  there  were  seventy  in  1650.  The  most 
famous  were  the  "  Garter"  and  the  **  White  Hart,"  the  first  of 
which  was  the  favourite  of  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  The  Mtny  Wives  of  Windsor.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  z8  councillors. 
Area,  37x7  acres. 


History. — Windsor  (Wyndeskour,  Wyndsore,  WindUsore)  was 
probably  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  two  Roman  tombs 
having  been  discovered  at  Tyle-Place  Farm  in  1865,  while  a 
Roman  camp  and  various  antiquities  were  unearthed  at  St 
Leonard's  Hill  in  1705.  The  early  history  of  Windsor  centres 
round  the  now  unimportant  village  of  Old  Windsor,  which  was  a 
royal  residence  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester  relates  that  it  was  at  a  fair  feast  which  the  king  held 
there  in  1053  that  Earl  Godwin  met  with  his  tragic  end.  By 
the  Confessor  it  was  granted  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was 
recovered  in  exchange  for  two  other  manors  by  William  I.,  who 
erected  the  castle  about  a  m.  north-west  of  the  village  and 
within  the  manor  of  Clewer,  round  which  the  later  important 
town  of  New  Windsor  was  to  grow  up.  The  earlies*  existing 
charter  of  New  Windsor  is  that  from  Edward  I.  in  1 277,  which  waj 
confirmed  by  Edward  II.  m  1315-1316  and  by  Edward  HI. 
in  1328.  This  a)nstituted  it  a  free  borough  and  granted  to  it  a 
gild  merchant  and  other  privileges.  The  same  king  later  leased 
it  as  fee  farm  to  the  burgesses  on  condition  that  they  "  did  justice 
to  merchants,  denisen  and  alien  and  to  the  poor."  The  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  fee-farm  rent 
was  reduced  by  several  succceeding  sovereigns.  In  1439  extensive 
privileges  wvi^  accorded  to  the  burgesses  by  Henry  VI.,  and 
Edward  IV.  in  1467  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  udder 
the  title  of  the  *'  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses."  Further 
confirmations  of  existing  privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
in  X477,  by  Henry  VU.  in  1499,  by  Henry  VIXI.  in  151 5  and  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1549.  A  fresh  chiurter  was  granted  by  James  I. 
in  1603,  and  the  renewal  of  this  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  incorporat- 
ing the  town  under  the  title  of  the  "  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  New  Windsor,"  remained  the  governing 
charter  until  1835.  By  the  charter  of  Edward  I.  the  county  gaol 
wa4  fixed  at  Windsor,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  men  of  Berkshire 
it  was  removed  thence  to  a  more  central  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  U.  New  Windsor  sent  two  members  to  parliament 
from  1302  to  1335  and  again  from  1446  to  1865,  omitting  the 
parliaments  of  1654  and  1656;  by  the  act  of  1867  it  lost  one 
member.  The  mai^et  is  of  andent  date,  and  in  2273  the  abbess 
of  Burnham  is  said  to  hold  markets  at  Bumham  and  Beaconsfield 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  market  at  Windsor.  Edward  IV.  in  1467 
granted  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
charter  of  1603  mentions  a  Saturday  market  and  three  yearly 
fairs.  No  fairs  are  now  hdd,  but  the  Saturday  market  is  still 
maintained.  Windsor  bridge  is  mentioned  in  the  rdgn  of 
Edward  I.;  the  present  structure  dates  from  1822.  The  town 
has  never  had  an  important  industry,  but  has  depended  almost 
entirdy  upon  the  castle  and  court. 

The  political  history  of  Windsor  centres  round  the  castle,  at 

which  the  Norman  kings  hdd-  their  courts  and  assembled  their 

witan.   Robert  Mowbray  was  imprisoned  in  its  dungeons  in  1095, 

and  at  the  Christmas  court  celebrated  at  Windsor  in  1x27 

David  of  Scotland  swore  allegiance  to  the  empress  Maud.    In 

1x75  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ratification  of  the  UttMXy  of  Windsor. 

The  castle  was  bestowed  by  Richard  I.  on  Hugh,  bishop  of 

Durham,  but  in  the  next  year  was  treacherously  seised  by. 

Prince  John  and  only  surrendered  after  a  siege.    In  12 17  Ingd-, 

ram  de  Achie  with  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  gallantly  hdd  the 

fortress  against  a  French  force  under  the  count  de  Nevers.    It 

was  a  centre  of  activity  in  the  Barons'  War,  and  the  meeting-place 

of  the  parliament  summoned  by  Henry  in  1 261  in  rivalry  to  that 

of  the  barons  at  St  Albans;  two  years  later,  however,  it  sur- 

rendered  to  Simon  de  Montfort.    The  appeal  of  high  treason 

against  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norifolk,  was  heard  by 

Richard  U.  in  Windsor  Castle  in  X398.    During  the  Civil  War 

of  the  X7th  century  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 

and  in  X648  became  the  prison  of  Charies,  who  q)ent  his  last 

Christmas  within  its  walls. 

See  J.  E.  Tighe.  Annals  0/  Windsor  (1858):  Victoria  County 
History:  Berkshdrt, 

WIlfDTHORST,  LUDWIO.  (i8i»-x89x),  German  politidan, 
was  bom  on  the  X7th  of  January  1812  at  Kaldenhof,  a  countxy 
house  near  Osnabrfick.    He  sprang  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
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family  which  for  some  generations  had  held  important  posts  in 
the  Hanoverian  civil  service.  He  was  educated  at  the  Carolinum, 
an  endowed  school  at  Osnabrllck,  and  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Gdttingen  and  Heidelberg.  In  1836  he  settled  down  as  an 
advocate  in  Osaabrtick:  his  abilities  soon  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable practice,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Catholic 
Consistoriura.  In  1848  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which 
sat  at  Celle.  In  the  next  year  the  revolution  opened  for  him, 
as  for  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  way  to  public  life,  and 
he  was  elected  as  representative  for  his  native  district  in  the 
second  chamber  of  the  reformed  Hanoverian  parliament.  He 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Great  German  party,  and 
oppoMd  the  project  of  reconstituting  Germany  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia;  he  defended  the  government  against  the  liberal 
and  democratic  opposition;  at  this  time  he  began  the  struggle 
against  the  secularization  of  schoob,  which  continued  throughout 
his  life.  In  1851  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
in  the  same  year  minister  of  justice,  being  the  first  Catholic 
who  had  held  so  high  an  office  in  Hanover.  As  minister  he 
carried  through  an  important  Judicial' reform  which  had  been 
prepared  by  his  predecessor,  but  had  to  retire  from  office  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  reactionary  measures  for  restoring 
the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Though  he  was 
always  an  enemy  to  liberalism,  his  natural  independence  of 
character  prevented  him  from  acquiescing  in  the  reactionary 
measures  of  the  king.  In  1862  he  again  was  appointed  minister, 
but  with  others  of  bis  colleagues  he  resigned  when  the  king 
refused  bis  assent  to  a  measure  for  extending  the  franchise. 
Windthorst  took  no  part  in  the  critical  events  of  1866;  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  after  the  annexation  of 
Hanover  by  Prussia  he  accepted  iht  fait  accompli,tock ihc  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  and  of  the  North  German  diet.  At  Berlin  he  found 
a  wider  field  for  his  abilities.  He  acted  as  represenUtive  of  his 
exiled  king  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Prussian  government 
concerning  his  private  property  and  opposed  the  sequestration, 
thus  for  the  first  time  being  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility  to 
Bismarck.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  of  all  those  who  opposed  the  "  revolution  from  above." 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  party  of  the 
Centre  in  1870-1871,  but  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  it, 
fearing  that  Us  reputation  as  a  follower  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
would  injure  the  party,  until  he  was  formally  requested  to  join 
them  by  the  leaders. 

After  the  death  of  Hermann  von  Mallinckrodt  (x8ai-x874) 
in  1874,  Windthorst  became  leader  of  the  party,  and  maintained 
that  position  till  his  death.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  and 
courage  as  a  parliamentary  debater  and  bis  tact  as  a  leader  that 
the  party  held  its  own  and  constantly  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  great  struggle  with  the  Prussian  government.  He 
was  especially  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Bismarck,  who  attempted 
personaUy  to  discredit  him  and  to  separate  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  And  he  was  far  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous 
critic  of  Bismarck's  policy.  The  change  of  policy  in  1879  led  to 
a  great  alteration  in  his  position:  be  was  reconciled  to  Bismarck, 
and  even  sometimes  attended  receptions  at  his  house.  Never, 
however,  was  his  position  so  difficult  as  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  May  bws.  In  1887  Bismarck 
appealed  to  the  pope  to  use  his  au^ority  to  order  the  Centre  to 
support  the  military  proposals  of  the  government.  Windthorst 
took  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  papal  instructions  secret 
from  the  rest  of  his  party  and  of  disobeying  them.  In  a  great 
meeting  at  Cologne  in  March  1887  he  defended  and  justified  bis 
action,  and  claimed  for  the  Centre  full  independence  of  action  in 
all  purely  political  questions.  In  the  social  reform  be  supported 
Bismarck,  and  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  largest  purty  in 
the  Reichstag  he  was  able  to  exercise  influence  over  the 
action  of  the  government  after  Bismarck's  retirement.  His 
relations  with  the  emperor  William  II.  became  very  cordial, 
and  fai  189X  he  achieved  a  great  parliamentary  triumph  by 
defeating  the  School  bill  and  compelling  Gossler  to  resign.    A 


few  days  afterwards  he  died,  on  the  X4th  of  March  1891 ,  at  Bcdin. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Marienkirche  in  Hanover,  whkh  had  beta 
erected  from  the  money  subscribed  as  a  testimooial  to  hiaadf 
His  funeral  was  a  most  remarkable  di^Iay  of  public  cstcen, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  ruling  princes  of  Germany  joined,  lad 
was  a  striking  sign  of  the  position  to  which,  after  twenty  yens 
of  incessant  struggle,  he  had  raised  his  party.  Windthorst  vis 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  parliaincniii; 
leaders:  no  one  equalled  him  in  his  xeadiness  as  a  debater, 
his  defective  eyesight  compelling  him  to  depend  entirely  upoa 
his  memory.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  nearly  all  fats  kk  was 
spent  in  opposition,  and  he  had  no  oi^xxtunity  of  showii^  bb 
abilities  as  an  administrator.  He  enjoyed  unbounded  popoluity 
and  confidence  among  the  German  Catfacdka,  but  he  was  in  ao 
way  an  ecclesiastic:  he  was  at  tnt  tapposed  to  the  Vaticin 
decrees  of  1870,  but  quickly  accepted  tlwin  after  they  had  beca 
proclaimed.  He  was  a  very  agreeable  compaakm  and  a  thofovgb 
man  of  the  world,  singularly  free  from  anoganoe  and  pooposkj; 
owing  to  his  small  stature,  he  was  often  known  as  **die  kldoe 
Excellens."  He  married  in  1839.  Of  his  three  cfaiUxea,  two 
died  before  him ;  his  wife  survived  him  only  a  few  moatha. 

--Windthoret's  AustewdhUe  Rtden  were  published  in  three  vohao 
(OsnabrUck,  1901  -1902).  See  alio  J.  N.  Knopp.  Lmdmit  Wtndtimit: 
tin  UbensbM  {Dnadta;  1898):  and  HOagea.  LMdwu  WtrndUu^n 
(Cologne.  1907).  G-W.Hx.) 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  a  group  and  colony  in  the  Wet 
Indies.  They  consist  of  the  British  island  of  St  Luda,  St  Vinocst 
and  Grenada,  with  a  chain  of  small  islands,  the  Grenadiacs. 
between  the  two  latter  islands.  They  are  not  m  ain^  coIoct, 
but  a  confederation  of  three  separate  cok>nics  with  a  cobsmb 
govemor-in-chief,  who  resides  at  St  George's,  Grenada.  Eack 
islknd  retains  its  own  institutions,  and  they  have  ndthcr  kpt- 
lature,  laws,  revenue  nor  tariff  in  common.  There  is,  however, 
a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  group  as  well  as  for  Baxbadn, 
composed  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  respective  islands,  and  there 
is  also  a  common  audit  system,  while  the  islands  unite  ia  miinttia- 
ing  certain  institutions  of  general  utility.  The  Windward  Isbads. 
wUch,  as  a  geographical  division,  properly  hidudc  Btrbsdnn. 
derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  exposed 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  the  N.£.  Trade,  the  picvailiDg  wind 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

WINE  (Lat.  vinuM,  Gr.  ofios),  a  term  which  when  used  n  its 
modem  sense  without  qualification  designates  the  femesitd 
product  of  grape  juice.  The  fermented  juices  of  other  froia 
or  plants,  such  as  the  date,  ginger,  pluta,  &c.,  are  also  tensed 
wine,  but  the  material  from  which  the  wine  is  derived  is  in  sad 
cases  also  added  in  qualification.  The  present  aitide  deah 
solely  with  wine  derived  from  the  grape  (see  Vinz). 

Historical. — ^The  art  of  viticulture  or  wine-making  is  a  voy 
ancient  one.  In  the  East  it  dates  back  almost  as  far  as  we  ban 
historical  records  of  any  kind.  In  Egypt  and  In  Greece  tbi 
introduction  of  wine  was  ascribed  to  gods;  in  Greece  to  Dioaysia, 
in  Egypt  to  Osiris.  The  Hebrews  ascribed  the  art  of  wiar-aaki&i 
to  Noah.  It  is  probable  that  the  discovery  that  an  jntorifstiag 
and  pleasant  beverage  could  be  made  from  grape  juke  was  p«cd]r 
accidental,  and  that  it  arose  from  observations  made  in  coumfrifa 
with  crushed  or  bruised  wOd  grapes,  much  as  the  mannfactra 
of  beer,  or  in  its  earliest  form,  meisd,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
accidental  fermentation  of  wild  honey.  In  andent  tioKS  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  indicated  a  rdativdy  settled  and  stable 
form  of  civilisation,  inasmuch  as  the  vine  requires  a  coasidcrftbie 
maturation  period.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  viticaftct 
was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  raising  of  cereal  crops  Tkr 
Nabataeans  were  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  vine,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  any  departure  from  their  traditional  Bocs£e 
habits.  The  earliest  examples  of  specific  wines  of  whkh  we  hs« 
any  record  are  the  Chalybon  wine,  produced  near  Dafflascn^ 
in  which  the  Phoenicians  traded  in  the  tine  of  Eaekid  (xzra. 
x8),  and  which  at  a  later  date  was  much  appreciaied  by  tte 
Persian  kings;  and  the  wines  from  the  Greek  islands  (Ckia^ 
Lesbos,  Cos).  With  regard  to  the  intxoductioa  of  the  viae  iato 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  it  was  brought  to 
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by  tbe  Phoenicians,  and  to  Italy  and  southern  Gaul  from  Greece. 
In  the  earliest  Roman  times  the  vine  was  very  little  cultivated 
in  Italy,  but  gradually  Rome  and  Italy  generally  became  a  great 
wine  country.  At  a  later  date  the  republic  sought  to  stimulate 
its  home  industry  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wine,  and 
by  restricting  its  cultivation  in  the  colonies,  thus  preserving 
the  latter  as  a  useful  market  for  Italian  ^ncs.  According  to 
Pliny,  Spanish,  Gallic  and  Greek  wines  were  all  consumed  in 
Rome  during  Ihe  xst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  in  Gaul  the 
prodtiction  of  wine  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  certain 
districts  on  the  Rhone  and  Gironde.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  more  northern  parts  (t.e.  on  the  Seine  and  Moselle)  was 
not  commenced  until  after  the  death  of  Probus.  Owing  no  doubt 
to  the  diflSculties  of  transportation,  wine  was,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  parts  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  now  no  longer  produced  (cf.  Hehn,  CiJiurpfianscn,  &c., 
and  Mommsen,  Rdmiscke  GtsckkkUt  v  98  et  seq.).  We  kQOw 
very  Uttle  of  the  ancient  methods  of  cultivating  the  vine,  but 
the  Romans — no  doubt  owing  to  the  luxuriant  ease  with  which 
the  vine  grows  in  Italy — appear  to  have  trained  it  on  trees, 
trellis  work,  palisades,  &c  The  dwarf  form  of  cultivation  now 
common  in  northern  Europe  docs  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
to  any  extent.  It  seems  likely  that  the  quality  of  the  wine 
produced  in  ancient  times  was  scarcely  comparable  to  that  of 
the  modem  product,  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  resin,  salts 
and  spices  to  wine  was  a  common  practice  With  regard  to  the 
actual  making  o(  the  wine,  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  differed 
very  much  in  principle  from  the  methoids  obtaining  at  the 
present  day.  Plastering  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  early 
date,  and  when  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  too  thin  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  wine,  it  was  occasionally  boiled  down  with  a 
view  to  concentration.  The  first  wine  receptacles  were  made  of 
skins  or  hides,  treated  with  oil  or  resin  to  make  them  impervious. 
Later,  earthenware  vessels  were  employed,  but  the  wooden  cask 
— not  to  mention  the  glass  bottl^was  not  generally  known 
until  a  mudi  later  period. 

Frodudion. — ^The  total  wine  production  of  the  world,  which, 
of  course,  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year,  amounts  to 
roughly  3000  million  gallons.  France  and  Italy  are  the  chief 
wine-produdng  countries,  the  former  generally  producing  rather 
more  than  the  latter.  During  the  phylloxera  period  Italy  in 
some  years  had  the  greater  output  {e.g.  1886-1888  and  1890- 
1893).  The  average  production  of  the  chief  wine-producing 
countries  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: — 

Wiue  Pradueiicm.   Averagt  Annual  Production  in  Millions  of  CaUons 

for  Quinquennial  Periods 


Country. 


France  .     . 

Spain     .     .     . 
Portufcal      .     . 
Aufttna-Hungary 
Germany    .     . 


Period. 


189X-1895. 


770 
674 
521 

74 
"3 

49 


1896-1900. 


988 
689 
41a 

"3 

130 
64 


I9OX-I905. 


1 136 

840 

390 
178 

74 


The  United  States  produces  rou^Iy  50,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
each  40  and  Stfvia  xo  million  gallons.  The  United  Kingdom 
produces  no  wine,  but  the  Cape  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth  each  produce  some  5  mfllion  gallons. 

The  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
ifl  individual  countries  is,  of  coune,  far  greater  than  that  observed 
in  the  caae  of  beer  or  spirits.  Thus,  owing  to  purely  climatic  vagaries, 
tbe  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  Germany  in  1891  was  only  16 
million  gatkxis,  whereas  in  1896  it  amounted  to  1 1 1  millions.  Simi- 
larly the  French  production,  which  was  ^7  million  gallons  in  1895, 
amounted  to  no  lea  than  1483  millions  m  1900.  In  the  same  way 
the  Italian  production  has  varied  between  583  million  gallons  (1895) 
and  79^  millions  (l^i).  and  the  Spanish  between  331  mtUbn  gallons 
in  1896  and  656  millions  in  189a. 

Conmm^um. — ^It  is  only  natural  that  the  consxmiption  of  wine 
should  be  greatest  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  on  the 
largest  scale,  but  the  discrepancy  between  the  consumption  of 
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different  countries  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time,  the  consumption  per  head  in  France  is  practically 
a  hundred  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  twenty  times 
that  of  Germany — the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  itself 
an  important  wine-producing  area. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  difierent  countries; — 

Average  Consumption  of  Wine  per  Head  of  Population. 


Country. 


France  .... 

Italy      .     .     .     . 

Spam     .... 

Portugal      .     .     . 

Austria-Hungary   . 

Germany 

United  States  .     . 

British  Empire — 
United  Kingdom 
Australia      .     . 
Cape»      .     .     . 


Pcnod. 


1891-1895. 


Gallons. 
33-0 

30-6 

3I'I 

II-O 

3*9 

P19 
0'30 

0-37 
1-09 


1896-1900 


Gallons. 
38-8 

30-0 

l6-4 

30-3 

3-3 

I  38 

0-33 

0-40 

I-I3 


I90I-I905. 


Gallons. 
30-8 
351 
18-5 
171 
3-9 
1-45 
0-43 

0*33 
X'30 


^  Has  varied  between  1*9  and  37. 

The  whole  of  the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
imported.  On  the  average  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
wine  imported  is  derived  from  France,  and  about  a  quarter  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  respectively. 

Wines  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  J906, 


From 

Nature  of  Wines. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(Gallons). 

£ 

France  .     .     . 

Claret,  burgundy. 

champagne,  &c. 

4.105.30a. 

3.331,433 

Portugal     .     . 

Chiefly  port 

3.707,377* 

1.099.727 

Spain     .     .     . 

Sherry,  tarra- 

gona,  &c.       .     . 

3.808.751 

397.840 

Germany^ 
Netherlands 

Hock.  Moselle    . 

1,368.663 

739,003 

Italy      .     .     . 

•  • 

243.247 

42.513 

Total  for  foreign 

countries 
Australia     .     . 

•   • 

''\tn 

4.094.673 
100,161 

Total       British 

possessions    . 

•    ■ 

777.689 

123.891 

»The  quantity  of  port  received  was  exceptionally  large.  The 
average  quantity  is  rather  under  3  million  gallons  and  the  value 
about  £850.000. 

*  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  German  wines  come  to  the 
United  Kingdom  via  the  NetherLinds. 

Of  the  wines  imported  from  France,  about  one-quarter  was 
Champagne  and  Saumur  the  rcnuindcr  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  still  wines,  such  as  claret  and  burgundy. 

Viticulture  and  Wine-kaicikc 
General  Consideralioru.—Mthongh  the  wine  is  cultivated  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world  possessing  an  appropriate 
climate  and  soil,  from  California  in  the  West  to  Persia  in  the  East, 
and  from  Germany  in  the  North  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
some  of  the  South  American  republics  in  the  South,  yet,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  cereal  crops  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  wines  produced  in  countries  possessing  temperate  climates 
are-when  the  vintage  is  successful — finer  than  those  made  in 
hot  or  semi-tropical  regions.  Although,  for  instance,  the  wines 
of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Cape,  &c.,  possess  great  body  and  strength, 
they  cannot  compare  as  regards  degance  of  flavour  and  bouquet 
with  the  wines  of  France  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  the  vagaries  of  the  temperate  climate  of  northern  Europe 
frequently  lead  to  a  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  vintage, 
whereas  the  wines  produced  in  relatively  hot  countries,  although 
they  undoubtedly  vary  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  total  failures.  The  character  of  a  wine  depends  mainly 
(a)  on  the  nature  of  the  soil;  (6)  on  the  general  type  of  the 
climate;  (c)  on  the  variety  of  vine  cultivated.  The  quality, 
as  distinct  from  general  character,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
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the  vintage,  i.e.  on  the  weather  conditions  preceding  and  during 
the  gathering  of  the  grapes  and  the  subsequent  fermentation. 
Of  all  these  factors,  that  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
vine  is  grown  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  same  vine,  ex- 
posed to  practically  identical  conditions  of  climate,  will  produce 
markedly  different  wines  if  planted  in  different  soils.  On  the 
other  hand,  different  varieties  of  the  vine,  provided  they  are 
otherwise  not  unsuitable,  may,  if  planted  in  the  same  soil,  after 
a  time  produce  wines  which  may  not  differ  seriously  in  character 
Thus  the  planting  of  French  and  German  vines  in  other  countries 
{e.g.  Australia,  the  Cape)  has  not  led  to  the  production  of  directly 
comparable  wines,  although  there  may  at  first  have  been  some 
general  resemblance  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
planting of  some  of  the  French  vineyards  (after  the  ravages  due 
to  the  phylloxera)  with  American  vines,  or,  as  was  more  generally 
the  case,  the  grafting  of  the  old  French  stock  on  the  hardy 
American  roots,  resulted,  after  a  time,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
production  of  wines  practically  indistinguishable  from  those 
formerly  made. 

Wine-making. — The  art  of  wine-making  19,  compared  with  the 
manufacture  of  beer  or  spirits,  both  in  principle  and  in  praaice 
a  relatively  simple  operation.  When  the  grapes  have  attained  to 
maturity  they  are  collected  by  hand  and  then  transferred  in 
baskets  or  carts  to  the  press  house.  After  the  stalks  have  been 
removed  either  by  hand  or  by  a  simple  apparatus  the  juice  is 
expressed  either — as  is  still  thtf  case  in  many  quarters — by 
trampling  under  foot  or  by  means  of  a  simple  lever  or  screw 
press  or  by  rollers.  In  the  case  of  red  wines  the  skins  are  not  re- 
moved, inasmuch  as  it  is  from  the  latter  that  the  colour  of  the 
wine  b  derived.  The  must,  as  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is 
termed,  b  now  exposed  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  which 
consists  essentially  in  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  of  the  must 
into  alcohol  and  various  subsidiary  products.  The  fermenting 
operations  in  wine-making  differ  radically  from  those  obtaining 
in  the  case  of  beer  or  of  spirits  in  that  (if  we  except  certain  special 
cases)  no  yeast  is  added  from  without.  Fermentation  u  induced 
spontaneously  by  the  yeast  cells  which  are  always  present  in 
large  numbers  in  the  grape  itself.  The  result  is  that— as  com- 
pared with  beer  or  spirits— the  fermentation  at  first  is  relatively 
slow,  but  it  rapidly  increases  in  intensity  and  continues  until 
practically  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  converted.  In  the  case  of  the 
production  of  certain  sweet  wines  (such  as  the  sweet  Sautemes, 
Port  and  Tokay)  the  fermentation  only  proceeds  up  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  then  either  stops  naturally,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
yeast  cells  will  not  work  rapidly  in  a  liquid  containing  more  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  alcohol,  or  it  is  stopped  artificially  either 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  or  by  other  means  which  will  be  referred 
to  below.  As  the  character  of  a  wine  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  yeast  (see  Fermentation),  many 
attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  the  character  of 
inferior  wines  by  adding  to  the  unfermented  must  a  pure  culture  of 
yeast  derived  from  a  superior  wine.  If  pure  yeast  is  added  in  this 
manner  in  relatively  large  quantities,  it  will  tend  to  predominate, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  yeast  cells  derived  from  the  grapes  is 
at  the  commencement  of  fermentation  relatively  small.  In  this 
way,  by  making  pure  cultures  derived  from  some  of  the  finest 
French  and  German  wines  it  has  been  possible  to  lend  something 
of  their  character  to  the  inferior  growths  of,  for  instance,  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  by  this  method 
to  entirely  reproduce  the  character  of  the  wine  from  which  the 
yeast  is  derived  inasmuch  as  this  dq)ends  on  other' factors  as 
well,  particularly  the  constitution  of  the  grape  juice,  conditions 
of  climate,  &c.  The  other  micro-organisms  naturaUy  present  in 
the  must  which  b  pitched  with  the  pure  culture  are  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  result.  .  If  it  were  possible  to  sterilize 
the  must  prior  to  pitching  with  pure  yeast  no  doubt  better 
results  might  be  obtained,  but  this  appears  to  be  out  of  the 
question  inasmuch  as  the  heating  of  the  must  which  sterilization 
involves  is  not  a  practicable  operation.  After  the  main  fermenta- 
tion is  finished,  the  young  wine  is  transferred  to  casks  or  vats. 
The  general  method  followed  is  to  fill  the  casks  to  the  bung-bole 
and  to  ktep  them  full  by  an  occasional  addition  of  wine.    The 


secondary  fermentation  proceeds  slowly  and  the  caxbook  idd 
formed  is  allowed  to  escape  by  way  of  the  bung-bole,  «hick  ia 
order  to  prevent  undue  access  of  air  is  kept  lightly  covered  or  is 
fitted  with  a  water  seal,  which  permits  gas  to  pass  oat  of  tk 
cask,  but  prevents  any  return  flow  of  air.  During  this  seroiuiaiy 
fermentation  the  wine  gradually  throws  down  z,  deposit  «kkl> 
forms  a  coherent  crust,  known  as  argei  or  iees.  This  omsis'j 
chiefly  of  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash),  tjutraie  of  luce, 
yeast  cells  and  of  albuminous  and  colouring  mattcis.  Al  tbc 
end  of  some  four  to  five  months  this  primary  dqxisitioD  b  pnc- 
lically  finished  and  the  wine  more  or  less  bright.  At  this  Uife  i: 
receives  its  first  racking.  Racking  consbls  merdy  in  sepsntbg 
the  bright  wine  from  the  deposit.  The  wine  is  racked  into  deaa 
casks,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  sent  nsctiks. 
in  all  three  to  four  times.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  possiUc  by 
racking  alone  to  obtain  the  wine  in  an  absolutdy  bright  conditJaB 
In  order  to  bring  this  about,  a  further  operation,  namdy  that  ci 
fining,  IS  necessary  Thb  consists,  in  most  cases,  in  addinf  to 
the  wine  proteid  matter  in  a  finely  divided  state.  For  ibii 
purpose  isinglass,  gelatin  or,  in  the  case  of  higlwcbss  red  vino, 
white  of  egg  is  employed.  The  proteid  matter  combnies  «itk 
a  part  of  the  tannin  in  the  wine,  forming  an  insoluUc  tanrate. 
and  this  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  dn|{uc 
with  it  the  mechanically  suspended  matters  which  are  the  mis 
cause  of  the  wine's  turbidity.  In  some  cases  puidy  mechasiral 
means  such  as  the  use  of  Spanish  clay  or  filtration  axe  enip]o>Td 
for  fining  purposes.  Some  wines,  particulariy  those  whidi  UA 
acid  or  tannin,  arc  very  difficult  to  fine.  The  greatest  can  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  cleanliness  and  aaeptidty  of  the  casb  ■ 
which  wine  is  stored  or  into  which  it  is  racked.  The  most  coaxos 
method  of  ensuring  cask  dcanliness  is  the  opermlioo  knomv  u 
"  sulphuring."  This  consists  in  burning  a  portuui  of  a  sulpku 
"match"  {i.e.  a  flat  wick  which  has  been  steeped  in  Bcfaed 
sulphur,  or  simply  a  stick  of  melted  sulphur)  in  the  interior  of  \U 
cask.  The  sulphurous  acid  evolved  destroys  such  micro-orpnisnft 
as  may  be  in  the  cask,  iind  in  addition,  as  it  reduces  the  saf^ 
of  oxygen,  renders  the  wine  less  prone  to  acidulotis  fcnnentatias 
Sweet  wines,  which  are  liable  to  fret,  are  more  hitdily  ui 
frequently  sulphured  than  dry  wines.  After  the  wine  has  been 
sufficiently  racked  and  fined,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  oettaia 
stage  of  maturation — varying  according  to  the  type  of  wat 
from,  as  a  rule,  two  to  four  yeaxa — the  wine  is  ready  for  bottliss- 
Certain  wines,  however,  such  as  some  of  the  varieties  of  poR, 
are  not  bottled,  but  are  kept  in  the  wood,  at  any  rate  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Wines  so  preserved,  however, 
develop  an  entirely  different  character  from  those  placed  in  bonk 
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Maiurati^rr  of  the  Crape. — ^The  processes  which  take  nbcv  ia  the 
grape  during  its  growth  and  maturation  are  of  conaaderable  iatctv* 
E.  Mach  has  made  some  interesting  oboervations  oa  this  pc« 
At  firet — ije.  at  the  beginning  of  July  when  the  berries  have  actairAl 
to  an  appreciable  nize — the  speafic  gravity  of  the  juiot  ■•  vtiy  fc*  ■ 
it  contains  very  little  su^r,  but  a  good  deal  of  add,  chiHT)  itn 
tartaric  acid  and  malic  aad.  The  juice  at  this  period  €o«taia»  «« 
appreciable  amount  of  tannin.  As  the  berry  grows  the  amoisst  c 
sugar  gradually  increases,  and  the  same  up  to  a  certain  point  apr'** 
to  the  acidity.  The  character  of  the  adciity,  however,  chan^rs,  tbr 
free  tartaric  acid  gradually  disappearing,  formiog  bitantate  d 
potash  and  being  otherwise  broken  up.  On  the  (Hher  hand,  the  fne 
malic  acid  increases  and  the  tannin  decreases.  When  the  gnpc  » 
ripe,  the  sugar  has  attained  to  a  maximum  and  the  acidity  b  ^rr? 
much  reduced ;  the  tannin  has  entirely  diaappeared. 

The  following  figures  obtained  by  Mach  afford  aa  iaxmffiH 
illustration  of  tbcse  processes:— 

At  first  the  sugar  in  the  iuice  consists  entirdy  of  dexnwe.  r(.« 
later  fructose  (laevutose)  u  formed.  The  sugar  in  ripe  gnpe  h.£c 
is  practically  invert  sugar,  »^  consitts  of  practically  cqnal  partj  rt 
dextrose  and  fructose.   The  proportion  of  sugar  pfeaeat  ia  the  j«>« 


35  %  and  more. 

FermenUUion.—Tht  fermenution  of  grape  juice,  *Athe  w*t' ^ 
as  we  have  teen,  a  rdativdy  simple  operation,  cooMtinf  as  ic  ooa 
in  exposing  it  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
I  oootaued  u  it.    The  maia  producu  formed  are.  as  ia  al 
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Klioii.  panieutarly  u  ibe  number  of  rtul  ceUial  lAc  tcglnnini  □) 
lermcfliaiion  u  relalively  imalL    The  fact  it  Iliat  the  copRitiition 

pwrally  pnvaii  an  |iarticuiar1y  weU  niicd  to  tlie  tilt  action  of 
miH  yvait.  and  arc  immkal  to  the  ilmlopinnit  of  the  olbcr  or^o- 

the  muit  IB  ladcinr  ia  acidiiy,  or  wben  the  iveather  during  the 
fcnncnUIiDii  period  ia  very  hoi  and  meana  are  not  at  liand  lo  cool 
the  muit.  bacterial  tide  lermcntatlona  may.  and  do.  often  lake 
place.   The   moM   (uiuble  tcmperalure  for  fcrmFnution   vaiin 


frrqoently  lod  to  miichiel.  Tlw  younr  vine  immrdbtcly  alter  the 
mutioa  of  the  Plain  IrniHiilatkon  n  very  differently  contitutcdfrom 

kai  dipppMied.  and  alcolkid,  glyreriB  and  oiIkt  lubtiancet  have 
brvn  formed.  At  the  aame  tiaie  the  acidity  ia  markediy  reduced. 
Thii  leduciion  of  acidity  it  partly  due  to  thedepotition  of  variooi 
Bhi  of  tartaric  acid,  which  are  leai  toluble  ip  a  dilute  alcoholic 
nedium  than  in  water,  and  J)artl)r  to  the  action  of  mkn^oc^Riimt. 
VoupR  wind  differ  very  widely  in  their  copipoHtion  accordinf  to 

vtry  between  7  jnd  16^^  althougb  thneare  not  Ilie  outbde  Umili. 
The  acidity  may  vary  between  0'3and  I  ^accordinE  to  circumttapcct. 

emy"1i»'pant^'aicohcSi™riIe"'oe!  bu'mn  ibc« limit.*." 
Inqueally  not  tcacbcd  or  eicceded.  The  total  wlid  nutter  oi 
"  eitnct.  at  it  it  called,  will  vary  between  1 .5  and  j-j  %  for  dry 
winet.  atid  the  mineral  matter  or  aih  eenerally  amountt  to  about 
onc-icnib  of  the  "extract."  The  tannin  in  young  red  wipe*  may 
amount  to  «»  much  810-4  or  o-s%.  but  in  while  wirwa  It  la  much  leia, 
The  amount  of  mbtile  acicf  (hDuU  be  very'  email,  aad.  euepi  In 
rpecial  oaea.  a  pereeniaR  cJ  volatile  acid  eueeding  O' 1  to  o  15%, 
aicmding  la  ihe  clatt  of  wine,  will  indicate  that  an  abnormal  oi 
undeiiraBle  fermenlilion  hat  taken  place.    At  .the  wine  maturn 

(he  ackdily.  which  it  mainly  due  to  a  dcpoftition  of  tartar,  and  Ihe 
diuppearapce  of  tannJo  ipd  colouring  mallcr.due  tofinipgand  tht 

The  uttc  ind  bnuqun  of  wind  In  Ihe  eaiiirr  aiagt*  of  theh 
drvtlopiDpnl.  DT  within  the  hnt  four  or  five  yean  uf  the  vintage,  an 
almost  EBiiTvly  dependent  upaa  conniiuenla  derived  fimnihemuil, 

of  dry  wine*,  the  qualiiy  which  b  known  aa  "  body  "  (palale-f  ulbeta] 


tt  exin.    For  Initancei  a  wine 


he  laller 

t^nfo^.S^'^'l?^ 

r™;,;'' 

rJtiSd'sSt'rtin'^i^'r'tiS 

^unrr:^^!^ 

;JSr-^;a'^ra 

bouquet 

""^^\^, 
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contained  in  tbem.  Aa  a  rule,  winet  which  are  kept  for  many  yeara 
ip  catk  become  very  dry.  and  the  lott  of  alcohol  Dy  evaporaliop — • 
particularly  ip  the  catf  of  light  winet—  hit  aa  a  retult  the  production 
ol  acidity  by  oxidation.  Althoinh  thetc  old  winca  may  coptaip 
abaoliitely  a  my  laige  quantiiy  of  acid,  they  may  nol  appear  acid 
to  the  palate  hdimuch  at  ihe  other  conitiiuenla.  panicuiaxly  the 
glycerin  and  gummy  mattert.  will  have  likewiie  increaied  In  rebllv 

ofmalura.., 

of  the  tomewhal  hard  u 

development  of  ihe  tccondtry  nouquet-    I  ne  aoiiening  efleci  01  age 

it  due  to  the  depoiiiion  of  a  part  ol  the  tartar  together  with  a  pin 

of  [he  devclopRient  of  Ihe  lecondary  bouquet  appcan  to  be  dependent 
fimly  on  purely  chemical  proceiaea,  principally  that  of  oudalion. 
and  leconaly  on  the  life  activity  of  cenaio  minD-oEnoitrnt.  L. 
Faneur  tilled  glaia  tubca  entirely  with  ne*  wine  and  then  lealrd 
them  up.  li  waa  found  Ibat  wine  ao  treated  remained  unchanged 
In  tune  and  flavour  for  yeara.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  he  filled  aome 
other  tubei  partly  with  wine,  the  remaiiupg  apace  belii|  occupied 
by  air.    In  thii  caae  the  wine  gradually  matured  and  acquired  Ihe 

number  of  old  wlpet  and  found  that  in  all  catei  in  which  the  wine 
waa  ttili  in  good  condition  or  of  fine  chanctcr  a  tniall  number  of 
living  organitmt  (yeaat  celU,  Ac.)  were 


the  n 


:he  improvement  obeerved 
liop  of  theae  micrcHnganiir 

Id.ap^tiut'! 


.au.r5.r.,.._ -., 

quality  of  a  wine  Increuet  iodefipitciy  with  age.  Thii  it.  however. 
a  vciy  miitaken  idea.  Theia  a  a  period  in  the  life  hiitory  of  nrry 
wine  at  which  it  aiuipi  iu  nuiiinom  of  quality.  TMt  period  ai  a 
rule  ia  ihort.  and  il  then  eommescei  "  lo  fo  back  "  or  deteiiorile. 
The  age  at  which  a  wine  It  at  in  ben  (a  by  no  meant  10  great  at  it 
popularly  auppned.   Thit  age  naturally  dewidt  upon  the  character 


the  wine  and  on  the  vintage,  liifhb'aicoholicwinet,  tuchat  port 
id  eherry^  will  improve  and  remaiq  good  for  a  much  longer  pniod 
an  relitivtly  light  winn,  «ich  at  cliret.  champagne  or  Muelle. 
I  rcgardt  the  latter,  indecdj  it  ii  nowadayt  held  thai  11  it  at  in  best 

:E 


the  tKondary 
rarHy,  if  eve 

a'bpae  of  at  1 
found  that  foi 
dlnlnctly  inie 

the  phylloicl 
pUnT^  loi 


roi  the  vintage,  and  thai  when  the  cbiac 
'  Utn  due  to  eatbonic  acid  derived  Iron 
in  hat  ditappeared.  the  wine  hat  lott  ilt 
'  the  modem  palate.  In  the  earn*  way  champunr 
t.  improvei  aller  twelve  to  fourteen  yeaia.  W^th 
t  It  may  lie  taM  that  at  a  gennal  rale  Ihe  wine  will  not 
twenty-five  to  thirty  yean,  and  that  after  Ihii  lime  il 
»  10  dcterionte.  At  ihe  aame  lime  Ihenare  encep- 
which  daiM  may  be  found  in  very  fine  condition  alter 

r  every  bottk  that  ia  good  there  may  he  one  which  ia 
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another.  The  great  epidemic  in  the  French  vineyard*  in  the  years 
1683  to  1885  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  yield  of  about  50%.  Many 
remedies  for  this  disease  have  been  suggested,  including  total 
submersion  of  the  vineyards,  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  spray- 
ing, and  of  copper  salts,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a 
really  serious  epidemic  can  only  be  dealt  with  bv  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  vines,  followed  by  replanting  with  resistant  varieties. 
This,  of  course,  naturally  leads  to  tne  proouction  of  a  wine  somewhat 
different  in  character  to  that  produced  before  the  epidemic,  but  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent,  as  it  was  in  the  Bordeaux 
vineyards,  by  grafting  ancient  stock  on  the  roots  of  new  and  resistant 
vines.  Oidtum  or  mildew  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
phylloxera.  It  is  caused  by  a  species  of  mould  which  lives  on  the 
green  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  shrivel,  the  plant  ceases  to  grow, 
and  tne  grapes  that  are  formed  also  shrivel  and  die.  The  most 
effective  cure,  short  of  destruction  and  replantation,  appears  to 
be  spraying  with  finely  divided  sulphur.  Another  evil,  which  is 
caused  by  unseasonable  weather  auring  and  shortly  after  the 
flowering,  is  known  as  covlure.  This  causes  the  flowers,  or  at  a 
later  period  the  young  fruit,  to  fall  off  the  growing  plant  in  large 
numbers. 

Diseases  of  Wine, — These  are  numerous,  and  may  be  derived  either 
directly  from  the  vine,  from  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  grape 
juice,  or  to  subsequent  infectbn.  Thus  the  disease  known  as  Ummt 
or  casse  is  geneFally  caused  by  the  wine  having  been  made  or  partly 
made  from  napes  affected  by  mildew.  The  micro-organism  giving 
rise  to  this  cnscase  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  small  jointed  rods 
and  tangled  masses  under  the  microscope.  Wine  which  u  affected 
by  this  disease  loses  its  colour  and  flavour.  The  colour  in  the  case 
of  red  wines  is  first  altered  from  red  to  brown,  and  in  bad  cases 
disappears  altogether,  leaving  an  almost  colourless  solution.  This 
disease  is  also  caused  by  the  wine  lacking  alcohol,  acid  and  tannin, 
and  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  albuminous  matters.  The  most 
common  disease  to  which  wine  is  subject  by  infection  is  that  caused 
fay  a  micro-organism  termed  mycodermO'Vini  (French  fleurs  de  tin). 
Tnis  micro-organism,  which  resembles  ordinary  yeast  cells  in  appear- 
ance, forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  wine,  particularly  when  the 
latter  is  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  it  should  be,  and  its  develop- 
ment is  favoured  by  lack  of  alcohol.  The  micro-organism  splits  up 
the  alcohol  of  the  wine  and  some  of  the  other  constituents,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  process  indicates  a  very  intensive 
form  of  oxidation  inasmuch  as  no  intermediary  acid  is  formed. 
One  of  the  most  common  diseases,  namely  that  producing  acetous 
fermentation,  differs  from  the  disease  caused  by  M.  vini  in  that  the 
alcohol  is  transformed  into  acetic  acid.  It  is  caused  by  a  micro- 
organism termed  Mycoderma  acelit  which  occurs  in  wine  in  small 
groups  and  chaplcts  of  round  cells.  It  is  principally  due  to  a  lackt>f 
alcohol  in  the  wine  or  to  lack  of  acidity  in  the  must.  The  micro- 
organism which  causes  the  disease  of  biltemess  (amcr)  forms  longidi 
branched  filaments  in  the  wine.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste  there  is  a  precipitation  of  colouring 
matter  and  the  formation  of  certain  disatgrccable  secondary  con- 
stituents. This  disease  is  generally  caused  by  infection  and  is 
favoured  by  a  lack  of  alcohol,  acid  and  tannin.  Another  disease 
which  generally  occurs  only  in  white  wines  is  that  which  converts 
the  wine  into  a  thick  stringy  liquid.  It  is  the  viscous  or  graisse 
disease.  As  a  rule  this  disease  is  due  to  a  lack  of  tannin  (hence  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  white  wines).  The  mannilic  disease, 
which  is  due  to  high  temperatures  during  fermentation  and  lack  of 
acid  in  the  must,  is  rarely  of  serious  consequence  in  temperate 
countries.  The  micro-organism  splits  up  the  lacvulose  in  the  must, 
forming  mannitol  and  different  acids,  particularly  volatile  acid. 
The  wmc  becomes  turbid  and  acauires  a  peculiarly  bitter  sweet 
taste,  and  if  the  disease  goes  further  becomes  quite  undrinkable. 
it  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  the  author  and  others  that 
the  mannitol  ferment  is  more  generally  present  in  wines  than  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  author  found  in  some  very  old 
and  fine  wines  very  appreciable  quantities  of  mannitol.  In  these 
cases  the  mannitic  fermentation  iiad  obviously  not  devclop>cd  to 
any.  extent,  and  small  quantities  of  mannitol  appear  to  exercise  no 
prciudicial  effect  on  flavour. 

Treatment  of  Diuases. — It  was  found  by  Pasteur  that  by  heating 
wine  out  of  contact  with  air  to  about  66*  C.  the  various  germs 
causing  wine  maladies  could  be  checked  in  their  action  or  destroyed. 
The  one  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  unless  very  caret ully 
applied  the  normal  development  of  the  wine  may  be  seriously 
retarded.  In  the  case  of  cheap  wines  or  of  wines  which  are  already 
more  or  less  mature,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  finer  wines  it  may  be  a  serious  consideration. 
Pasteurizing  alone,  however,  will  only  avail  in  cases  where  the  disease 
has  not  gone  beyond  the  initial  stages,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  restore 
colour,  taste  or  flavour  where  those  have  already  been  affected. 
In  such  cases,  and  also  in  others  where  pasteurizing  is  not  applicable, 
some  direct  treatment  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or  adding  con- 
stituents which  are  in  excess  or  lacking  is  indicated.  In  this  regard 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is  a 
rational  and  scientific  mclhod  for  preventing  waste  of  good  material 
and  sophistication  pure  and  simple.  It  appears  to  the  author,  how- 
ever, tnat  where  such  methods  are  employed  merely  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  a  specific  malady  and  there  is  no  intention  of  increasing 


the  quantity  of  the  wine  for  purposes  of  gain,  or  of  giviiy  it  a  ficikmu 
appearance  of  quality,  these  operations  are  perfectly  lusriliable  aad 
may  be  compared  to  the  modincations  of  protiedore  wakk  are  fonaed 
upon  the  brewer  or  distiller  who  has  to  deal  with  •omewhai  afaaocBal 
raw  material.  It  has  been  found,  for  instanrr,  that  in  cJbc  case  d 
the  mannitic  disease  the  action  of  the  micro-or^aiaBi  may  be 
checked,  or  prevented  altogether,  by  bringing  the  acaiity  of  the  bm 
up  to  a  certain  level  by  the  addition  of  a  smaU  qaaathy  of  lanaiic 
acid.  Again,  it  b  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  the  viscoos  ^icisk 
the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  the  additkm  <A  a  oaaD  qosatity 
of  tannin.  In  tne  same  way  the  disease  canaed  by  the  mildev 
organism  may  be  counteracted  by  a  slight  addition  Of  akohd  aad 
tannin.  One  method  of  assisttiig  nature  in  wine^making.  which  i^ 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  not  justifiaUe  if  the  icsullaypradaa 
is  sold  as  wine  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  ii  is  aatml 
wine,  is  the  process  termed  "  gallisizing,"  ao  called  from  its  inventor 
H.  L.  L.  Gall,  which  has  been  lately  practised,  paitkalariy  oa  the 
Rhine.  The  process  of  Gall  consists  in  adding  sugar  and  vatv  ia 
sufficient  quantity  to  esublish  the  percentages  of  free  add  and  sm>r 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  years  in  the  nmtt  obtained  b 
inferior  yeaiB.  Although  there  b  no  objection  to  thk  (Ridnct  fnn 
a  purely  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  b  not  natural  wuie,  and  tbt 
products  present  in  the  must  other  than  sugar  and  acid  are  by  tlb 
process  seriously  affected.  Another  methoo  of  dealing  with  iaifaiar 
must,  due  to  J.  A.  C.  Chaptal.  consists  in  neutraliiiiv  exceasive  add 
by  means  of  powdered  marble,  and  bringing  up  the  aogar  to  noraial 
proportions  by  adding  appropriate  amounts  of  thb  aubstaace  ia  a 
solid  form.  There  is  less  objectitMi  to  thb  prooeH  than  to  thr 
former,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  result  in  a  dilutioa  of  the  viae. 
It  U  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  indiscriminate  addsiiaB  d 
alcohol  and  water,  or  of  either  to  must  or  to  wine,  muat  be  RganM 
as  a  reprehensible  operation. 

Ploiiering. — In  some  countries,  particularly  tn  Italy,  Soaia  aad 
Portugal,  it  has  been  and  still  b  a  common  practice  to  add  a  ^al 
quantity  of  gypaum  to  the  fermenting  must  or  to  dnst  it  over  tbe 
grapes  prior  to  pressing.  It  is  said  that  wines  treated  in  thb  muaa 
mature  more  quickly,  and  that  they  are  more  stable  and  of  better 
colour.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  that  nuists  which  mt 
plastered  rarely  suffer  from  abnormal  fermeotatiosi,  and  that  tfar 
wines  which  result  veiy  rarely  turn  add.  The  nsaia  resoh  «f 
plastering  is  that  the  soluble  tartrates  in  the  wine  are  deawnposrd, 
forming  insolu{)le  tartrate  of  lime  and  soluble  sulphate  of  potuh 
It  is  held  that  an  excess  of  the  latter  b  undesiralile  in  wine.  b« 
unless  the  quantity  appredably  exceeds  two  grama  per  fitre,  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  raised. 

Basis  Wines. — ^Wines  which  are  made  not  from  fresh  grape  joks 
but  from  raisins  or  concentrated  must,  or  similar  material,  are  gnnr- 
ally  termed  basb  wines.  They  are  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
concentrated  saccharine  matter  and  subsequently  pitcJiiflg  wk 
wine  yeast  at  an  aopropriate  temperature.  Freqoemly  ucohcL 
tannin,  glycerin,  ana  similar  wine  constituents  aie  ako  added  U 
carefully  prepared  there  is  no  objection  to  these  basb  wines  fro*  » 
hygienic  point  of  view,  alt  hough  uiey  have  not  the  delicate  qaabtiet 
and  stimulating  effects  of  natural  wines;  unfortunately,  hawnv, 
these  wines  have  in  the  past  been  vended  on  a  large  scale  m  a  naaser 
calculated  to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to  their  real  natnre.  hni 
energetic  measures,  which  have  of  late  been  taken  ia  bor 
countries  affected  by  this  trade,  have  done  much  to  asitigatc  tk 
evil. 

Wines  of  France 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  vUdk 
the  general  conditions  are  so  favourable  for  the  pradoctioa  of 
wine  of  high  quality  and  on  a  Urge  scale  as  b  the  case  in  Fnact 
The  climate  is  essentially  of  a  moderate  character;  the  winters 
are  rarely  very  cold,  and  the  summers  are  seldom  of  the  inlcnsrly 
hot  and  dry  nature  which  is  characteristic  of  most  southeriy 
wine  countries.  Ther^  are  large  tracts  of  gently  undulatmg  tf 
relatively  flat  country  which  b,  inasmuch  as  it  ensoics  effecti\t 
exposal  of  the  vines  to  the  sun,  of  a  type  particulariy  soited  tr 
viticulture.  There  b  almost  everywhere  an  effident  supply  of 
water,  and  lastly  the  character  of  the  schI  b  in  many  parts  an  kksl 
one  for  the  producti6n  of  wine  high  in  quality  and  ahondaat  ia 
quantity.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  a  rich  smi  such  as  bsuilihk 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  crops  or  vegetables  b  not,  as  ft  mk,  as 
ideal  one  for  the  production  oi  fine  wines.  The  ided  soil  for  vicr- 
growing  b  that  which  possesses  a  sufficiency,  but  not  an  extcsa.  cf 
nutriment  for  the  plant,  and  which  b  so  omstituted  that  it  «il 
afford  good  drainage.  The  most  important  qualification,  bovrvtc, 
b  that  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  preauve  and  store  t^ 
during  the  relatively  cold  weather  the  heat  whidi  it  has  deriwd 
from  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer.  In  thb  respect  the 
famous  Bordeaux  or  Gironde  district  is,  perhaps,  mocc  fottaaste 
than  any  other  part  of  the  worid.    The  thrifty  and  methodiol 
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poaiioD  vhich  it  bokb.  There  is  perhaps  no  braoch  of  agri- 
tulrun  which  rcqulrei  mare  minule  fttteDEion  or  lor  whidi  ■ 
&>i[eD  of  soiail  hoLdin^  i*  more  luilAble  than  wine  culture. 
At  the  present  day,  wLne  is  produced  in  no  Jeu  than  77  depart- 
DMnEs  in  FcaDce^  the  aveia^tutal  yield  during  Ihepasi  ten  yean 
beinjf  roughly  icoo  miUiDn  gallons.  -This  is  considerably  more 
iluA  the  average  produced  previous  to  Iht  phylloiera  period 
(i8Si-i»S7).  The  higbesi  pniuclion  on  record  was  in  the  year 
1S7S,  whco  roughly  jS^oEniijiongallaiis  were  produced.  Although 
FraocE  p/odures  such  enoimous  fjuonlities  of  wine  it  is  a  remark- 
ibb  fact  thai  more  vvine  14  imported  info  Fnnn  than  is  eip^ted 
lisn  Ibat  country.  The  average  imports  are  in  ihe  neighbaur- 
bood  ol  in  million  gallons,  ol  which  ralhcr  mon  than  one-half 
tuna  Irani  Algeria.  The  eiportl  amount  to  roughly  40  million 
giUons.  Of  TTccnl  yean  (laqS-igo;}  the  only  vinlages  which 
bivc  been  deficicnl  as  regards  quantity  are  those  of  1837,  tS^S, 
1901  and  1903,  but  even  in  Ihe  mast  unlavourible  of  these  years 
(iSoS)  the  quanlity  eiceeded.700  millioo  gallons.    The  greatest 

^Qns  were  produced.  The  number  ol  diHerent  varieties  ol 
Tines  produced  in  France  is  remarkable.  The  red  wines  include 
■  ■■  elegant         '    '  - ■ 
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practice  a  air 
Enawn  as  the 


Gitonie.  and  again  the  full,  though  not  coarse 

jucdy  dislrict.    Among  the  white  wines  we  h 

ave  the  full  swee 

UuUTBa.  the  relatively  dry  and  ekgani  C 

and  the   light   white  wina  which    produce 

brandy. 
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ubi  place  lowaidt  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  c 
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lentallon,  when  they  are  employed  in  order 
[rem  the  murk.  As  a  rule  the  itimentaiiiHi 
days;  by  this  Irme  the  must  haa  pAciically 

1 -L -^-leisdrawnofl and  filled 

ion  proper  is  Hiurally 
o  iMnlKa,  amf  the  fint 


Q  hogsheads-    The  aecondary  lermentat 
king  takti  place,  as  a  rule,  in  February 
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r  commerce,  the  yield  of  The  principal 
t  di«iincr  iind  reach  ihe  consumer  aa  the 
owih  and  of  a  particular  year.  This 
eaception  re»ned  10  with  what  are 
wtha  "  and  the  lupenor  ^'  bourge^  " 
,  -Hi»k  H«  ■^■p.j...  ■■■  .^hich  the  wine*  are  of  good  q^uality  it  is 
lued  down  to  the  lower  grade*.  This  daaiScatun  of  the 
c  growths  became  necewary  owing  to  (be  great  variety  <it 
>es  produced  and  the  distinct  characteriatlc  eacdlence  of  the 
duarvinlaBCt.  There  an  four  nuin  dasan  01  mil  (liteiaUv 
Fi«.hul  more  correctly  type*  or  qualities),  namely,  Ibe"gfaAda 

jlau^  '*or  "classed  growths  "and  the  bourgeois,  ajtlat-  "•-* 

peaianl  growths.     The  ''    ' 


es  of  the  MMoc  > 


uid  the  bourgeois,  ajtlaan  an 

wibs."  whicB  Include  all  tl_ 

1  tbemeeltes  subdivided  into 

1  claiaibcatiafl,  which  was 


iBJjasai 


wit  of  an 


II  verv  fairly 

rni  wines  i^  Ihe  MMoc  (i.(.  darel)  together 
comtnunH  in  which  they  are  situated. 


«  MtDOC  (CUK.) 


CbSlesu  Lafite,  Pauillac 


SanI  Ciatki. 
lu  Mouton-Rolhicbild.  Fauillac 
Rautan-5«Hla.  Matj 


^.  St  Julien! 


L«oville-Poyftrr«. 
L«ovUlf  Barton,  Si  jui.cn. 
Durfort-Vivens.  Margaux. 
Laicombcs.  Margaux. 
Cruaud-Larose-Sarget,  St  Juliei 
CruaudLanae.StVien. 
Brane-Cantenac.  Canleiuc. 
Pichon-Longuevilkr,  Pauillac 
Pkhon-Longuevilie-Labnde.  Pi 
Ducni-Beaucainou.  S<  Julien. 
EuDumel,  St  Eiliphe. 


Ciscoufs.  Labarde- 
Maleacot,  Margaur. 
Brown  Cantenac.  Canteoac 
Palmer.  Cantenac 
La  Lagunei  Ludon. 
DeimiraU,  Margaut 
Cjlon-Stair,  St  Eit^ie. 
Fcrri*re,  Margaua. 
Becker,  Margaui. 

Femra  Cnrtda, 


lu  Saint-ficrre.  St  Ju 


„        _  jnairt-Dulu  , 
_       Talbot.  St  lulier 
Duhan-Milon.  P. 

".      La  Tbur  Camet.'St  Laurent. 

Rochet,  St  EattoT 
,,       Beychevelle,  ~ 
.e  Prieutt,  Cantenac 


iMipbe. 
.StJuUen. 


Chllau  Lynch-Bagci,  Pauillu. 

Lynch-MouHSh  PiuUlic 
Dauuc,  Ubardc. 
„         M«iian-d'AmiaiUiuq.  Piuillac. 


ibE  khU.  TheCiroodc  icd  ainis  Ii  .t< 
ID  ciHUR  HibUlIy  vilhoul  being  h,-.^: . 
ihcir  uEdlcy  la  v«y  knr  and  their  ^"'i.-i 
knd  ebguit.     It  u  la  tbb  rIjiImK 


itncti)  ia  ndia 
n  in  Qtber  pani 
I  body  ipd  aka! 


L-iv  amouDi  ai  body  ud 
1 1  that  tlx  peculiarly  aof  I 

.niil/lbenlileUax^, 
'  Ibat  they  ai^.  u^c^k 


U  nirly  a  wine  of  the  highcat  diiL 

"  erowtli  "  In  the  aam 
among  a  number  pub 
lastituJc  ^  Brarimt,  A] 


•At  aJiboueh 


C  iWINES  OF  FLVia 

■d  11  a  oaaidmiim  Id  1909,  *1be«  doae  do  iodo  baaJiiada  vm 
lUioed,  Similacly,  the  CUleau  Usig>ui.  wtikSi  nlM  <i» 
•gshcfldf  In  1900^  produced  780  boe>beadi  in  191)^.  TbeprkntH 


for  the  betrcf  growth*. 

The  principal  claret  vij 
lajS.  iS^t.  1S69,  11170. 


■4.  1B7S.  I»77.  '8:8,   18M.  iMj.  |4» 
hOLighi  ptohiblelhar  maiTjriiEbeviin 


Id  iM/  to  1S9]  a  number  o(  lair  winca  mre  ptoducrd  in  n.-fi  m 
and  the  Rnt  really  good  vintage  tl  Ihe  pcal-mildcm-pliitnii 
period  waa  that  of  1^188- 

u — .  -*  .1 J —  -[town  oa  a  purriy  rnwDy  lokl  ar 

._,    __.  . a  tpeciSc  dinrict  oTGrma  ahifb ' 

Bordeaux  and  veal  of  the  river,  and  eucn  ' 
igofl.    The  Boil  ia  afmoK  a  pure  undy  gi 


vineywri.  Bandy  Chlleui  Hun-Bnci. 

wiki  in  qualily  together  vilh  the  Ih       '  .     .  .^. 

mainoer  «  the  ir'  " 


•toneTai'^'ihe'vliies  chiefly  uacd  an  the  S^vigBon.  ibi  Sr 
und  ttie  MuMilelle.    The  »in«  an  made  enliiily  (ninnrhiK  t 


A,«lyH,>f 

naiMMLafiUo/Diffirtnl 

ViUato.' 

vu.^ 

'^•' 

Toul 

A™jity. 

H. 

Aah. 

Ctycerin. 

S«(. 

■*S3 
i«J3 

s 

Chltcau  Lafiu 

lie 

i 

3«BJ 

if. 

J.41 

l-7« 

t-7» 
i-4a 

1 

I-I« 

Amaljia  <f  Ih/arcU  Clortlr  >/  lb  5mu  fMiff.' 

v,.^ 

^ 

Addity. 

EliaCI 

Art. 

S- 

Clycaii 

S.g«. 

190a 

Peaaailgro-lh 

11-06 

II 

U-7I 

3^ 
1S» 

»9*4 

IJ9 

a-7» 

9-01 

i 

•Reaidla  (dzepCing  alcohol)  are  eipieaaed  in  grana  per  litre,  Li.  roughly  farti  per  Oaniati. 

The  annual  output  rX  the  Cironde  during  the  lut  feir  yean  Iiia  bern 
loufhly  70  to  100  million  ^luna.    In  the  di      ■      --         —-    - 

yielda  of  the  yenra  iB 
yield  acceded  100  - 


to  IMS-    In  the  yeara  1874  and  187s  tl 


'  le  bogahecd  of  daiet-^  (aUDu)  were  (vgduocdi 


la.    Thegiapeaare  aljourd  10 


Tued  BMrjli^  einerta  dcvelopa  <; 
id  i  lion  termed  fitmrrilMrt  mMi 
ft  to  be  reapooaible  lor  Uw  rrmar: 


«<*^el 


WLVES  OF  FRANCE) 

ifl  ihe  oinn^  When  tlv  [npa  have 
hpcncA.  Of  ntbcr  Dver-ripeiiti*,  Ihty 
care,  the  berries  beins  frequently  cm 


STh.1 


■tuiiKd  tie 
inDtbe    ' 


-nd  toned  kccordinE  lo  their  appearance-  Tbe  gnpa  are  thf  d  pot 
cnidicd.  bu  t  are  ioiDediateiy  pEVHtd.  and  tlie  juke  ilone  b  subiected 
lo  Jtmicnlition.    At  a  role,  thtve  wioee  aiv  made  in  the  prindpaf 

IsiHd  tb«  riit  it  Itu,  b  lentnlly  ll . 

KnStA  the  ■ntin)  brinf  Hnaevbat  drier  and  the  lut  (n'a  it  nxx) 
bring  the  leutnitubki.    Fur  loine  marketi  tbe«  wiiKi  are  (hipiied 


triv,  for  Dthen  they  ut  blended  accoi 
TS^  mu<tt  rrscn  which  the  Sautemee 


and  thelau  (i 

blended  accordiai  to  the  prevalei 

traiuforiDed  i 


dIorreqiienIr*cldnE»  thccas 
\  highly  Hjlphuied  than  it  ih 

to  preierve  the  light  goldc 

Fn  ihade. 

illheMMoc.    Their 


IH  or  Sautiihu 


mYq«ni,Sautet«.. 
fira  Cnnrfll. 


Suduir 


Bayk  (Cuinud),  Saulene*. 
Rieimec,  Fariuea. 

StmiQnaQa. 

lu  Mint,  BiruCL 
D^iy,  Banac- 
Peyxotlo.  Bomnxi. 
d'Aithe,  Sautemei. 
Filhnl,  Sautemet. 
Brounct-Ntnc,  BiTBC 


The  product! 
TheCaindiiliictCD 


elirdir 


^Mc 


^of  Ihf  ilopesrifcOBrroTnthelowermanhy 

0  (he  eiA  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordoane  respectively. 
The  bcu  oflheCetnwioisareBroonrntheSlEinilian 
Rllan.  TKu  Tetion  coKusii  oT  the  commune  of  St 
logether  with  the  tour  hirroundinv  communee.  It 
winea  of  a  decidedly  biner  type  than  Ihoie  of  the 
ind  b  (requently  called  the  Bureundy  of  the  Bordeaux 

Tbe  daMikalioa  of  the  5t  Emilion  winea  ia  very  coopK- 

led.but  in  principle  iasmibr  to  thiL  of  the  MAdoc  wines.  Amon^ 
r  better  known  vines  of  the  Am  groKtht  arc  the  following: 
Llieiii  Auone.  Chlleau  Belsir,  Chlteau  Clos  Founet.  Cblleau 
vie.  Chateau  Coutel.  Chateau  Chevnl-BlaiK.  Cblleau  fiE"c. 

II  the  poet  Auuniui  poaKiaed  a  magnilicent  villa  and  cultivated 
.ineyird  (•.o.  Jog). 


T\v\  rather  roiiBh  wines.     Tlie 


ISSix.  Tbec'ullfnl 

■ere  produced  there 

3f  wioe  was  alnady  t 
lud,  in  1694'  aliaine^ 

Ibe  lallerdate  that  ■ 

L?the  fact'tEaI°win^ 
ueribcd^to  Bom 


pQrf  replaced  by  the  departn 
ind  Ardennes.    The  beat 
m  exclusively  in  the  Mome 
e  vine  in  the  Champasne  b 
lean  that  botb  red  and  vfalte  wli 
cign  of  the  Roman  esiperor.  P   ' 
accoidinK  to  Victor  Rendu  the 
liviei  in  the  time  of  Fnncii  11. 


Probot 


r  cloth  steeped  in  o. 
u  Uoni  P6riiiii>nclOKd  H 


Lhe  peicbbaurhood  of  the  banns  «  inc  ^lamc' 
wds  in  the  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  n\ 


cellars  ol  th 


It  champsipic  b  divided  Into  tvo 

of  tbe  vineyards  situated  on  or  Id 
irincipal  vine- 
'^•ht-e«A^ 

■'  viney 
Sillery, 

he  slopes  largely  fA 


The  soil  In  the  chaniiai 
ebalkandmthe_Jiinof. 

the  PlanlSoc*',  Fnoc-Pincau  »«lThe  Plant'vmSSS!  Tbe  Plant 
gris,  or  Meunier,  yieldsjgrapes  of  a  somewhat  inferior  qiulity.  The 
chief  white  vine  u  the  Hneau.  also  known  as  Cbardona^.   The  best 

for  th?t«uoB?t  buoessary  Ihit  the  prani'a/cL.cc.. 
and  pressing  should  proceed  as  quickly  ai  possible  at 

reason  the  grapes  an  eolWcied  in  bnsliris  in 


^b^k| 


ling,  the 
rlulchar 


a  rule. 


.   As  there 


the  best  quality. 

thelatier.  Th/l 
The  wine  is  allow 
Itanianckedai 


lelon 


is  drawn  off  into  baneb  and  [ennentedin 
igand  fining  takes  place  abotrt  December. 
Eora  further  short  periodT  and  if  not  bright 
It  is  then  ready  tor  bottling,  but  previous 
a  ry  to  ascenain  whether  the  wine  contains 
to  develop  the  "  gas "  oecessary  lor 
01  the  case,  suear  is  added,  generally  In 
nd  led  sugar.   The  bottles  employed  have 

may  he  ai  much  mi  y  la  fl  atmospheres  or  more,  Fonnerly  the  loss 
thrnigh  breakMse  wsa  very  great,  but  the  art  of  making  and  selecting 
Ihev  bottles  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  loss  now  amounts  to 
Utile  more  than  5%.  whereas  lormctiy  z%%  and  even  }a%  was 
not  an  uncommon  figure.  In  Ibespring.time,  dwnly  alter  bfltline, 
the  rise  in  temperature  produeeta  secondary  fermentation,  and  this 
converts  the  sufsr  inloaleohol  and  carbonic  acid.  This  femicnlaiion 

a  sediment  which  adheres  to  the  side  1^  the  bDitlebfTaduaHylorninl. 
The  bottles,  which  up  till  now  hsve  bnn  in  I 


that  known  as  disgorging,  placed  in  a  slanting  p 
wards,  and  are  daily  shaken  very  sli^ly,  so  1 
sediment  wnrks  in  way  on  to  the  cork.  This  fi 
■eveni  weeks,  b  a  very  delicate  one,  and  tequir 


wDidy. 


WINE 

BliiiKiu  bu  bten  removed  the  wiM  ii  nib{eclcd  Is  ituii, 
at-  It  !•  by  thu  pnca*  ciiat  the  detneoCiweelnciB 
•  HJLt  th«  patlkulAT  ckH  <A  wiM  baag  rnkde  id  acujncd. 
«£pDEted  to  Edsladd  very  Lltlc  liqueuT  »  employed  ^  in 


twtNEs  OF  nxsa. 


lAiChK 


s.vfi" 


■hlclk  renjUta  the  quantity  to  ■  okrty-    ChHizipa^Dc  ii  pc 
(he  cue,  »r  incuKc.  with  ihecluvKRlinnichicri  ihtCiroj 

pnduct  of  ■  liisle  vinevanl.   The  bulk  ol  •■- --~ ■"- 

yvdl  beloi^iii  to  maO  pcuant jp 


■fmlapi,  IheR  I*  no  Hch  thlDflu  nntanchuiipagiic,  Forit  it  alitiDct 
iavmriablr  the  onctke,  Id  oner  to  *■***"*■**  the  cenent  chanctcr 
of  >  •ptadc  braod,  to  blend  the  new  wina  with  kmk  old  wine  or 
wiiwi  which  hive  been  vmed  (or  ihli  pinlctiler  purpoie,  Thne 
iMrtLnn.  afifl  inrieed  all  blettdidgi  of  AAV  particular  bftlch  of  wines, 
.    The  viDtagc  dale,  therdore.  which  is  borne  by 


Indkated.  it  i>  not  unuKisI  in  (hi 
vaftt  to  the  mutt  in  the  ywi  in  w 
reficd.     No  l^itioute  objcctkni 


put  three  yean  aveiued  n         .  _         . 

runt  am  high  u  20  million  nlloju  A  erent  pnrt  of  thit  wine,  how- 
ever, it  not  Kiitable  for  nuldnf  Mgh^aat  cbampa[Dt  Am  a  pu^. 
the  tupply  pjnaideiably  eameeda  the  iiemnd«  nnd  tl*e  ttock  in  litad 
at  the  preient  tinie  amountt  to  coaihly  four  vean'  tiin>ump6i>n  of 
EniiheTirine.  bul  to  thit  mun  be  aaded  the  atocli  oiKini  in  catk, 
which  it  contideraljle.  For  the  period  1906-1907  tlie  total  number 
of  batiletin  ttockanuniDtedloover  131  millioni.  the  bottlet  exported 


, be  CAM  d  'OrpnctEiOy  the  only  nee— b  ik 

r  Noirien,  but  in  the  pluQ  and  in  the  diitiina  af  Mtam  1^1 

nd  the  lanie  vine  it  iatefettingly  Qlnetntcd  by  the  dii^rsi 
r  of  the  vinef  erown  in  thote  durictt.  the  BavjoUi  nn 
u- greaterdiflmction  thanlhoaeo(  Mtcon.  'nctvKU 
le  mun  Ije  regartivi  at  the  centre  ol  the  Bu^nn*'  Hi*™:, 
leuet  numeroui  vioeysrdt  of  the  highen 

Benune  lie  the  fainaiit  vineyards  of  Oi 

Romans,  Richcbcurg,  Nuilt  5c  Geotiea  and 
I  thote  of  Pomman],  Vdoiy,  Monthjiieud  Uetu-ini .» 

inificaiion  ol  the  Bursuody  WLoei  takea  pbceiaomv^ 

-non  practice  in  vintant  in  which  the  mutt  ia  <M6rs  l-i 

,-ar  in  the  cifM.  The  firti  racking jEensaDy  take  F^ift  n 
'orMarcbHanJlhe tecondin July-  Tbepncdccof ftiar.rf 
red  Brealer  Aabilitj;  and  keef>inK  power  to  the  irion-  atia 
were  frequently  UTCfular  in  cbaracte*  aad  t&Acdr  i> 


il  claHlication  of  tl: 
upri^nesomeoftbefi 
a  iDutb.  tofether  ir 


Burgimdy  winn.  bat  c^ 

1st  ftrowiht  i«  IB '--' 

a  tbe  localitk* 


A^,^ 

atfClumtmpu.' 

No. 

Vinuge. 

Alcohol 

la 

Eitracl. 

A,.. 

Tolal 

Sus.r). 

ClyorHn. 

'^Sf 

i 

Enrad!^ 
Dry 

1 

1 

i 

IB 

1-10 

1-05 

Ii 

in 

T.l6T,i»  nllont  of  champaRne.  to  the  \alue  of  finC 
imported  £10  the  United  Kingdom.    TheieneraTco 
high<laia  champarw*.  at  tupjaied  to  the  Enghih  mi 
Daihord  from  the  preceding  table,  which  u  taken  1,™  ,.  ~,,i. 
number  of  analyica  publithed  by  the  author  and  a  coUaborator  in 

Il  win  be  teen  that,  compared  with  die  dry,  light  ifd  winei,  the 
■xmonion  of  lusar,  akohol  and  acidity  it  comparatively  high  ui 
Sampajne,  and  the  eitnct  (loUd  matt-r)  rather  low,  , 


LcepEing  alCDhoL,  are  in  gnmt  p 


but  at  the  preient  time  il  ii  lureciy  told  under  iti  own  name.  The 
imDocti  ol  uurUing  Saumur  into  the  United  KuBdom  m  1906 
amounted  to  114JM  Ki^ont.  valued  at  f7J,««4-.  Although  the 
avetace  wholetale  value  ol  Saumut  it  conudiiably  lett  than  thai  of 
_L_^T_ — ^  :- __-  r...„...»i,i<F  >,.ii,  the  lower  gradesof  thai 


■it.  and  in  flavour  and  d 
to  the  fact  that  the  rinn 


uriparklina  wine  industry  it  lankly 
limeMonefiill.,  al  Ihr  foot  of  which 
KavatiBn  iUimiuble  cellarage,  euy 


Fiiin  .       .       .  Cka  de  la  Perriire. 

Chamtcrtin      .  Chambenin.  Clot  de  Bite.  Clot  St  Jacni^ 

Monry.      .       .  Clot  de  Tart.  Lei  Bonnet  Marea.  Lea  Lam 

Chambolle         .  LeiMuiigny. 

Vounot     .       .  CloideVbugeoi. 

Fligey  .    LeiCrandn  Eichrieaui. 

Votne.         .        .   Romanfc-Conli.    L«  Richelmnia.    U  Tarti 

Romance  la  Tache. 
Nuitt  .       .      _  Let     Saint-Geofgem,      Let     Vaucraiaik      L' 

Porma.   Lea  TniUen,    Let    Bc»ktt.    1' 

Aloie  .'      .       .  Le  Cortoii.  L(  Cka^u-Roi-Cortoa. 


.  LtaT»vet,  Le<Ctivet.LeCkadebll< 

.  Let  Arveleti.  Lei  Rugieni. 

.  LeiCaillereft,  t*t  Clumpaiia. 

.  Let  Sauteooth  U  Cloi-Tti-auiea. 


SPAIN] 


WINE 
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As  interesting  feature  of  the  C(Vte  d'Or  is  the  Hospice  de  Beaune, 
a  celebrated  charitable  institution  and  hospital,  tne  revenues  of 
which  are  principally  derived  from  certain  vineyards  in  Beaune, 
Corton.  Voinay  and  Pommard.  The  wines  of  these  vinejrards  are 
sold  every;  year  by  auction  eariy  in  November,  and  the  prices  they 
make  serve  as  standards  for  the  valuation  of  the  other  growths. 

To  the  south  of  Lyons,  in  the  department  of  the  Drftme,  are  made 
in  the  district  of  Valence  the  celebrated  Hermitage  red  and  white 
Ihtmltum  ^**^^  ^^  quality  of  some  of  these,  particularly  of  the 
^"^  sweet  white  wines,  is  considered  very  fine.  The  quantity 
produced  is  very  small.  The  red  wines  made  at  the  present  time  are 
after  the  style  of  Burgundv  and  possess  good  keeping  qtialitics. 

If  we  except  the  wines  01  Roussillon,  produced  m  tne  old  province 
of  that  name,  in  the  extreme  south  of  France,  the  above  constitute 
^i^  the  principal  varietiin  of  French  wines  known  in  the 

^^  United   Kmgdom.     Tney  form,  however,  but  a  small 

fraction  of  the  entire  woduction  of  the  country.  The  most  prolific 
viticultural  district  of  Trance  is  that  known  as  the  Midi,  comprising 
the  four  departments  of  the  Herault.  Aude,  Card,  and  the  Pyrenees- 
Orientates.  Thus  in  1901  the  department  of  the  Herault  alone 
produced  neariy  300  million  gallons  of  wine,  or  approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  output  of  France.  The  averaj^  amount  of 
vine  made  in  the  four  departments  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
roughly  500  million  gallons.  These  wines  formeriy  were  largely 
exported  as  vm  d*  cargatson  to  South  America,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Ac,  and  were  also  much  employed  for  local  consumption 
in  other  parts  of  France.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  viti- 
culture has  made  much  progress  in  South  America,  in  California,  in 
Australia  and  particularly  m  Algeria,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  these  Midi  wines  has  fallen  off  considerablv  since  the 
phylbxera  period,  the  outlet  for  them  has  become  much  reduced. 
laex  and  other  reasons,  notably  the  manufacture  of  much  fictitious 
%ine  «ith  the  aid  of  sugar  (fortunately  stopped  by  the  rigid  new  wine 
bws).  led  to  the  grave  wine  crisis,  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
revolution  in  the  Midi  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907* 

Viticulture  hsa  made  great  strides  in  Algeria  during  recent  years. 
The  first  impetus  to  this  department  was  given  by  the  destruction 
t^^M.  or  crippling  of  many  of  the  French  vineyards  during 
^'""'  the  phylloxera  period.  The  present  output  amounts  to 
roughly  iy>  million  nllons,  and  the  acreage  under  the  vine  has 
increased  from  107.04S  hectares  in  1890  to  167,657  hectares  in  1905. 
The  wines,  moreover,  of  Algeria  are  on  the  whole  of  decidedly  fair 
quality,  possesring  body  and  strength  and  also  stability.  In  this 
regsird  they  are  superior  to  the  wines  of  the  Midi. 

Vfisis  or  Spain 
The  wines  of  Spain  may  be  regarded  as  second  in  importance 
to  those  of  France.  Although  the  quantity  produced  is  not  so 
hrge  as  in  Italy,  the  quality  on  the  whole  is  decidedly  superior 
to  that  of  the  Utter  country.  There  are  three  main  types  of 
wine  with  which  consumers  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  familiar, 
lumely  Sherry,  Tarragona  (Spanish  Port  or  Spanish  Red)  and 
wines  of  a  claret  type.  The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
of  considerable  proportions,  the  total  quantity  of  Spanish  wines 
isiported  in  1906  amounting  to  2,689,049  gallons  of  red  wine  (to 
the  value  of  £1 54,963),  and  white  wines  to  the  extent  of  x,i  19,702 

gallons  (to  the  value  of  ;[242,877).  ^        ,  .    ,  .    . 

The  most  important  wine  produced  in  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
which  is  the  chief  vine-growing  district  of  Spain,  is  that  known  to 

-, OS  as  sherry,  so  calledf  rom  the  town  of  Jcrezde  la  Frontera, 

^^^*  which  is  the  centre  of  the  industry.  Sherry  is  produced 
in  a  small  district  bounded  by  San  Lucar  in  the  north-east,  Jerez 
in  the  east  and  Port  St  Mary  on  the  south.  The  total  viticultural 
area  amounu  to  about  30.000  acres.  The  soil  is  of  very  varying 
nature,  and  consists  in  some  districts  of  the  so-called  albarixa  (mainly 
chalk  with  some  sand  and  clay),  in  others  of  barros,  which  is  mainly 
land  cemented  together  with  chalk  and  clay,  and  of  arenas,  which 
cor.si&ts  of  nearly  pure  sand.  Most  of  the  vineyards  in  the  Jcrex 
d.>trict  are  upon  oibariMa  soil,  those  to  the  north  and  north-east 
are  mainly  of  harrost  and  those  close  to  the  seashore  of  arenas. 
The  dominating  vine  is  the  Palomino,  which  produces  anumtiUados 
and  finos.  Other  imporUnt  vines  are  the  Perruno  and  the  Mantua 
CiuuUano.  There  U  also  a  variety  of  Pedro-Ximenes,  which, 
l;<Aie%'er,  is  not  used  for  making  ordinary  wine,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  pnrparing  the  so<alled  dulce.  a  very  sweet  must  or  wine,  made 
fr?m  over-npe  grapes,  which,  after  fortification  with  spirit,  is  em- 
ployed  for  swiaetening  other  wines.  The  process  of  vmification  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  grapes  are,  after  gathering,,  dusted  over 
u-ith  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  crushed  by  treading  in  a  shallow 
rectangular  vessel  termed  the  lagar.  The  juice,  which  is  so  obtained 
together  with  that  which  results  from  the  pressing  of  the  murk, 
is  fermented  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  customary  in  other 
countries.  There  are  two  main  types  of  sherry  known  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  namely,  those  of  the  amoniUlado  and  those  of  the  monsaii- 
iUa.  classes.  The  former  are  generally  sweet  and  full-bodied,  the 
latter  light  and  dry.  The  manzaniUas  are  mostly  shipped  in  the 
r??aral  state,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit. 


The  ammUiUados  may  be  again  divided  into  thcfinos  and  the  olorosos 
the  former  being  the  more  delicate.  These  distinctions  are  not  of  a 
hard  and  fast  character,  for  they  f  reoucntly  merely  represent  different 
developments  of  the  same  wine.  Thus,  according  to  Thudicum,  the 
regular  heavy  sherry  from  aibartMa  soil  remains  immature  for  a 
number  of  years  and  then  becomes  a  fino  After  five  to  eight  years 
it  may  become  an  amonttUado,  and  if  tt  is  left  in  cask  and  allowed  to 
develop,  it  will,  after  it  attains  an  age  of  nine  to  fourteen  years, 
become  an  aloroso,  and  still  later  it  may  become  a  secco.  In  Jeres 
itself  a  different  classification,  namely  that  according  to  quality  and 
not  9ge,  exists,  which,  however,  w  only  employed  locally.  Thus  the 
term  palma  b  applied  to  fine  dry  wines  when  in  their  second  or 
third  years.  These  may  be  amoniiUados,  but  according  to  some 
they  never  become  olorosos.  Then  there  are  varieties  Known  as 
double  and  treble  palma,  and  nngle,  double  and  treble  polo,  the 
latter  being  the  finm  form  of  Oloroso.  Then  there  is  the  quality  of 
wine  termed  raya.  This  b  dry  and  sound,  and  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  sherry  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sweetness  of  the 
sweet  sherries  is  partly  due  to  an  inherent  property  of  the  «nne 
(apart  from  any  sugar  they  may  contain)  ana  partly  to  natural  or 
added  sugar..  In  some  cases  the  fermentation  of  the  must  is  stopped 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  before  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  is  con- 
verted,  and  the  wines  so  prepared  retain  a  proportion  of  the  sugar 
naturally  present  in  the  must.  In  other  cases  dry  wines  are  prepaml 
and  sugar  is  added  to  them  in  the  form  of  duke  (see  above}.  In 
Older  to  prevent  refermentation  it  is  then  necessary  to  fortify  these 
wines  with  spirit.  The  standard  of  colour  required  for  certain 
quantities  is  maintained  by  the  addition  of  color.  The  latter  is 
made  by  boiling  wine  down  until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  a 
liqueur.  The  great  bulk  of  sherry  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
is  blended.  Tne  system  of  blending  sherry  in  some  respects  recalls 
that  of  the  blending  of  Scotch  whiskies.  Wmes  of  the  same  type  are 
stored  in  vats  or  soleras,  and  the  contents  of  the  soleras  are  kept  as 
far  as  possible  up  to  a  particular  style  of  colour,  flavour  and  sweet- 
ness.  Prior  to  snipment  the  pontents  of  various  lofercu  are  blended 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  required. 

In  addition  to  the  wines  described  above.there  are  others  of  a  similar 
nature  grown  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  monUlla  (made  in  Cordova) 
and  motuer  (produced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir). 

The  bulk  of  the  sherry  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  still 
consists  of  the  heavier,  fortified  wines,  varying  in  strength  from 
17  to  31  %  of  absolute  aJcohol,  although  the  fiscaichaage  introduced 
in  1886,  whereby  wines  not  exceeding  30*  proof  (t.tf.  about  17%  of 
alcohol)  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  is.  3d..  as  against  m.  for  heavier 
wines,,  naturally  tended  to  promote  the  shipment  of  the  lighter  dry 
varietieai  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  im- 
portation of  sherry  into  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  considerable 
scale  commenced  m  the  15th  century,  and  that  the  wine  shipped 
at  that  time  was  of  the  dry  variety.  It  seems  posriblc  that  sherry 
was  the  first  wine  known  as  sack  in  this  oount^,  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  this  word  is,  as  some  contend,  derived  from  seek 
or  sec,  i.e.  dry.  According  to  Morewood  it  is  more  likdy  to  have 
come  from  the  Japanese  Sahi  or  Sacki  (see  SAKfi),  derived  in  its  turn 
from  the  name  of  the  dty  of  Osaka. 

Chemically  the  sweet  sherry  differs  from  the  natural  dry  light 
wines  in  that  it  contains  relatively  high  proportions  of  alcohol, 
extractives,  su^r  and  sulphates,  and  small  quantities  of  add  ana 
glycerin.   This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  analysis: — 

Analysis  of  Sherry  (Fresenius). 


Alcohol 
percent 
by  vol. 

Crams  per  Litre.                                 | 

Extract. 

Total 
Acid. 

Ash. 

Glycerin. 

Sugar. 

Sulphates. 

1994 

489 

3-3 

4-2 

4-3 

30-2 

3-75 

Malaga  is  a  sweet  wine  (produced  in  the  province  of  that  name) 
which  is  little  known  in  England,  but  enjoys  considerable  favour  on 
the  Continent.    It  is  generally,  as  exported,  a  blend  made      nmimam 
from  vino  dulce  and  vino  secco,  together  with  varying         •■^^ 

3uantities  of  vino  maestro,  vino  tiemo,  arope  and  c<dor.  The  vino 
ulce  and  vino  secco  are  both  made  as  a  rule  from  the  Pedro  Jimenex 
(white)  grape,  the  former  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  dulce  which 
isemployedin  the  sherry  industry,  the  latter  by  permitting  fermenta- 
tion to  take  its  normal  course.  The  vino  maestro  consists  of  must 
which  has  only  fermented  to  a  slight  degree  and  which  has  been 
"  killed  "  by  the  addition  of  about  17  %  of  alcohol.  The  vino  tiemo 
b  made  by  mashing  raisins  (6  parts)  with  water  (2  parts)  pressing, 
and  then  adding  alcohol  (i  part)  to  the  must.  Arofe  b obtained  by 
concentrating  vtno  dulce  to  one-third,  and  color  by  concentrating  the 
arope  over  a  naked  fire.  Malaga  b  therefore  an  mteresting  example 
of  a  composite  wine.  Besides  the  sweet  variety,  a  coarse  dry  wine 
b  also  made,  but  thb  b  little  known  abroad. 

Another  well-known  ynnt  district  in  the  south  of  Spain  b  that  of 
Rota,  where  a  sweet  red  wine,  known^  in  England  as  tent  (tinto), 
chiefly  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  b  produced. 

Wtnes  of  the  Centre  and  North.— While  the  most  important  Spanbh 
wines  are  those  grown  in  the  southern  province  of  Andalusu,  the 
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lioD  of  thia  (probably  one-ei£htbi  u  port  wine  pvopa. 
il  cooflKs  of  wine  from  the  Minho  and  Bora  diatricm. 
alao  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  that  the  ^»rta  Inn  Vvar^ 
are  much  higher  than  the  total  production  of  wioe  in  the  Aho  Dvu:^ 
At  the  picaent  time  the  average  produclioa  of  the  Alto  Ddvq  h 
about  30,000 pipca.  During  tbclaatdccadeil  wualamaiiEALa 
■Ml.  wb«  7p,CKX>  l>ipa  wen  produced,  and  at  a  sininnm  a  IW). 
wwn  only  t8,ooo  pipea  were  obtained-  The  value  of  the  pen  tii^ 
by  the  United  Kingdom  waa  in  the  year  1906  over  me  mOlkwarrim 
that  ia,  ntfaer  leH  than  half  ol  the  total  value  ol  all  the  FieKh  •»'- 
imported,  but  more  than  double  the  value  el  the  total  ul  S(B.--d 

The  chemital  (enturea  of  Intenit  in  port  aiT  the  lelaiividv  hat 

King^m  containing  aome  l9  to  13%  of  alcobsl).  Hignr  and  linos 

Otter  Fmlaftit  iViui.— The  winta  of  Ibe  Alto  Dean  och  ii^ 
aamaHpTDportioiiof  the  total  quantity  of  wioe  produced  in  IVi,^.- 

ncighbourhood  of  Lilbon.  The  chief  viiSeliea  are  tbcne  crric  M 
Tonea  Vedraa.  which  are  ol  ■  coane  claret  type;  at  CoCam.  >Vt 
a  wine  of  a  aomewhat  higher  quality  ia  preduced:  al  C^rrrrc--^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanni  and  al  Buccaaa.  la  the  latter  A>;^- 
ii  produced  a  while  wine  Irom  the  Rieaaling  gnpe,  wUil  iacnKSn- 
known  bi  the  United  Kinnlora  aa  Bucellaa^iock. 

Ai  [ai  aa  the  United  Kingdom  la  coacetned.  Ibe  Hadein  m 
[aduatry  la  mainly  nf  intertil  in  that  It  waa  larg^  dcv^oprd  ^ 
and  ia  aiai  cbirlTy  hi  the  haada  ol  BriiUi  merchaKi.  -„.^ 
The  ahipmenta  to  the  United  Xingdoa.  haweva.  which  ^^^ 
t^dhed  a  maximum  in  llM,  when  over  hall  a  oBlbda  gaBoo*  ^^ 
Imported,  haa  fallen  off  to  oneHentb  ol  that  •moBH.  and  ibi  o:!^ 
Bumption  in  theae  ialanda  waa  bardy  lojloo  gaDoaa  in  t^oti.  Tl> 
falling  away  in  the  taate  for  Madeira  b  partly  aeoibaUe  to  lat--^ 
and  partly  to  the  tempotary  devaatalion  of  the  viaeyarda  b\  i^ 
phyllonera  in  the  middle  ol  lait  century.    The  rv-eatafsldkBel  'r 

thiacountiv-  The  output  ia  1906  amounted  to  IcaoopyMthlacd 
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Alihmgh  tbc  quutily  ol  wine  produced  in  Germany  It 
piriiively  uibU  sod  lubjccl  10  great  viriitioni,  the  quality  of  (be 
fmo  viiwi  is,  ID  HCccssful  yean,  of  *  veiy  high  ordtc.    In  fict 
Gramany  is  the  only  counlly  wbicb  products  natunl  li.t.  un- 
ioniCcd)  wine*  of  so  high  >  das*  as  la  be  compinhle  with — 
ilEhough   of  an  entirely  diflereni   characier  ftom — the  win 
ol  Fnnce.    The  £nei  wines  poSMU  great  breed  and  distinctii 
oniplcd  with  1  very  Goe  and  pranonnced  bouquet,  and  in  adi 
ikm  Ihey  are  endowed  with  the — in  the  case  of  Lghter  winei 
me  quality  of  stitnllly.    Tb<:  great  inequaliliu  observed  in  the 
diSerenl  vintages  and  the  eicepliotllliy  fine  chuactei  of  the 
*iaei  in  good  yean  aie,  generally,  due  to  the  lame  cause,  namely, 
ID  ihc  geographical  position  ol  Ibe  vioeyatds.    The  vines  of  the 
tUdne  are  grows  in  the  most  northerly  laiiiude  at  which  viii- 
nJloie  is  successful  in  Europe,  and  conteriuently,  when  the 
leuDns  are  not  too  unpropitious,  they  display  the  hardiness  and 
djsinction  cbaiacleiiitic  of  DOithem  products.     During  the 
period  1891-190S  the  total  pioductioo  of  Germany  has  averaged 

f^llaris  in  iSgG  and  a  minimurn  of  16  miUion  gallons  in  iSgr. 
Tbe  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  a  very  considerable 
one,  amounting  in  1906  to  roughly  ij  miliioD  gallons   to  tiie 
'lie  of  three^quanera  of  a  milLon  sterling. 


The-i 
Falitiui 


Eeriand  for  Rhir<^>  w 


EJ*  The  v^'"" 


Sopoleon  deprived  liira  ol  it  and  preiei 

tlievioeyard.iDd  caveitto  PiinceMe 

tlie  properw  tiiirbelongi  to  the  del 

riiie>ardi  of  Steinberg  bSong  10  the  st 

:( these  twv  proptnie*  are  tended  wit 

fcijtn.  of  wbtch  several  qiialitiei  are  made  in  each  case,  fetch  ex- 

rtedijigly  hifK  prius.    The  finest  wines  are  prc^liiced  in  a  manner 

rt  Ihe  so-called  Auilat  wines,  which 
Bheiiwau  ai 


Ireqjintiy  inch  Bi  much 


Ea-K 


inRheinh. 


ihweoJtheRiiBe.  WbereastheRhine 


•ankof 
imUch. 

lal  dilTerent  character  Co 
■  of  the  finer  descriptions 

improve  in  bottle  for  a 
II  Iheir  best  when  c«n- 
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Moselle  ceases  to  ihcFw  nns  of  ibe  lonewhat  pnlonfed  BecoDdary 
fermematlon.  characterized  tiy  the  slight  pricklLnR  Kniatktn  prrxluced 
on  Ihe  palate  (caused  hy  ttie  pmencc  of  bubbln  of  carbonic  acid 
gaiinthewinej.  that  it  haspasicdLtibesi.  The  best-known  [rowihs 
ol  the  Mcaelle  arc  Ihov  cJ  Braunebeig.  BemkaHel,  Fiespoil  and 
Zeliicrgen.    Some  ol  the  iribuianes  of  Ihe  Moselle  also  pmluce 

these  may  be  cued  the  growtba  of  ScbntKbofberg,  Gcsdicrg  and 

Large  quantities  of  wine  are  produced  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Baden 

cludel  o\  the  town  of  WoVibiirg! 
be  celebrated  growths  of  ASeDlhal 

■iTtheimportanlwuiesef  Germany  ate  while,  although 


&;i: 


ality,_ii 


The  latter  11  produced  fior 


red  gn>wths  of  som 

t^adr  Burgundy  vine,  the  I^neau.   In  the  Rhein. —  ....  ^ 

vine  is  the  Riessling,    This  plant  appears  to  be  indi^ous  to  Ibe 

grapes.  In  tlie  hope  ol  reproducing  the  chancterislk  of  the  Rblne 
wines,  the  Riessling  has  beenplanii^  in  many  young  wine-prodiidng 

rfbre,  ll  is  customary 

iUnnbRHT.'irtiidh' matun'moR" ndliy  than  the  former.    Other 

vines,  su^  as  the  OiUans  and  the  Trandner,  are  also  found  la  smaD 

quanlitlea  tn  Ihe  Rh^ngau.   On  Ihe  Moselle  the  RJesslini  and  Ihe 

KJeiBbnger  are  the  chief  growths.    The  vintage  on  thelUiIoe  la. 

order  topermitthegrapcstoacquire  the  "over-ripeness  "neccaary 

the  peculiar  character  ol  the  wines,  gnierally  very  late,  rarely 

dngpbce  before  the  end  of  October.   The  process  of  vinifiaiion 

peculiar  In  that  fcrmentacion  lakes  place  iu  relatively  small  caiks, 

...!  residlbeli^  thai  ibere  are  frequently  marked  difierencts  in  the 

produce  of  the  same  ntnvtfa  and  vintage. 

The  very  (real  varulions  which  are  shown  by  Ihe  same  gnnnhs 

fdiffereal  vinta^  makes  it  imFiracticable  ui  the  rase  of  the  German 

'hile  wines  (o  give  representative  analyses  of  them.     CDmnaiing 

Ihe  fine  wines  ol  the  better  vintages  with,  lor  instance,  the  red  wines 

•  -     -'      \f^  the  main  features  of  interest  are  the  relatively  high 

,..     jf  acid  and  glycerin  and  tbc  low  proportion  of  taiuun 

which  Ihey  conUuL 

WlHU  OF  ItUT 

., second  to  Franca  aa  regartls  the  quantity  of  wine 

produced,  but  in  respect  to  quality  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  Italian  wines  are  on  Ihe  whole  oi  a  poor  character. 
They  dlqday  many  of  tlie  features  characteristic  of  aouthem  wines. 
sbowiag  either  an  eaceanve  vinosity  coupled  with  a  somewhat  crvde 
bouquet,  or  where  tbc  alcoholic  strength  is  not  high,  a  decided  lack 
of  stabiUty.  The  reason  for  llus  it  to  ba  Bought  partly  in  the  un- 
Bcientifie  methods  of  cultivation,  and  partly,  le  "--"  ^-—..i^^  :•. 


9,  SwiiWlandand 


"-.^'''lll' 


L  the  Uniled  Kingdom  is  small. 

'"■i.l'^"nd"hc»in1?o! 
,.i.-lEnp".    They  are 

■.!'  !'rr!.'illlnV-™  H  manu- 
liefcc51-lino«n  wmes  of  Lombardy 
In  central  lialy  the  best  raowtha 
ilalcino.  Cartnignann  andl^gn* 
u-any  piuu,  ..-,...  drealer  part  of  these  wum.  whaJi 
lut  not  eicesn-  ■  :ilcc.h"lic  Hitngth.  conlainmgaaa  rule 
to  11)*/.  of  ak.  1..>I.  The  Montepulciano  wmcs  have  a 
TBI  and  high  bouquet,  andaie  tl  a  ?  jj^'uj 
as  Wng  of\he  claret  type,  but_Mlualiy  theji  are  somwhat  similar 
10  the  growths  of  Beaujolals,  The  best  lulisn  wines,  nowew,  are 
probab^  those  grown  In  the  Neapolitan  district.  Tbc  best  of  these 
E  the  celebnied  Lacrfma  ChrislC  whkh  Is  grown  or  the  slopes  of 


jWy^onthew 

sn  a|:reeable  fli 

lured  in  Ihisdu 
the  Paisella  wi 
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VvBuviua  from  m  vltw  beArioE  the  nine  nanw.  It  hat  «  fine  red 
calour.  and  uoEtea  ddkacy  saa  a  hiah  bouquet  with  a  twnt  rlegaoc 
Uilc.  The  while  lauKst  wiKf  of  VauviutirealnoiEaodqiulity, 
awl  tlw  liland  of  Capri  produce*  nnie  eaoFlkDt  wine-    Pcrbaps  the 


[AUSTKIA:  UNTTED  STATES 


of  C^pri  produce*  I 
uoc  uMjwu  ui  italiaD  winee  i~  '^" 
ia  Ibe  AetehbDurbood  of  Hai 
the  aamc  al  the  uwn  Ikm 
faitl&cd  ^ihe  (rioe  which  i>  I 


the  Uiuted  Kini 


_  coiuiderabic 
Kj^botirhood 

very  fair  q  uality  are  made. 

coiuidciable  quaalkiea  of 


bunh  place  anunw 

tioa  for  the  period 

miUion  nllau.    Of  ihii  quiocity  Aunria  ia 

.,,, .„-  ,^,^,Jy  thiEc-fifthi  and  Hungary  for  the  remainijif 

two-fiflha  The  character  o(  the  Himgarian  irine  ii.  however,  much 
hshct  than  that  of  tbe  Aiutriaa  ErDMha.  The  quality  of  the  bulk 
ol  the  AuRiD-Hungarian  winca  ha*  bees  impniwl  of  laK  yean, 
principally  owioc  to  the  endeavoiin  of  the  n^iectlve  (ovenunenti  to 
ntrodiice  icfcntiac  and  nodenl  meChodi  uwuu  the  wlae-Iannen. 
Since  the  noDvery  of  tbe  Hangariaa  vineyardi  fmai  the  phynoma 
CMWideiable  cKotta  have  been  made  to  develop  an  expoR  trade,  but 
<o  far  tbe  wlnei  of  HuagaiT  ai«  not  ■cncnUy  kaowa  in  the  Uoiced 
Kincdom.  Nevcnhdeaa.  Hunganr  pndaco  al  kaat  one  clan  of 
wine  wMcb  nay  ba  conaidend  of  nlt(n>alkB*liaipotIancc,  namely, 
tkt  lamooa  Totay.  TUi  ia  pndoccd  in  lh«  nuontaloaua  Hegyalia 
ftfion  in  a  diKriu  which  baa  tbe  UFWO  of  Takayfacitt  centre.  The 
viMbnnwhlchTnkayiamadaiilbe  AmJW.  Tbe  fincK  varieliei 
e(  Tolay  arc  made  entirely  or  mainly  (ram  FurmiKl  (rapea  which 
Ihtc  b«i  ailoitfed  to  become  orer-ripe  id  a  manner  aontevhar 
•imilar  to  that  olitalnini  in  the  Sautemea  diHricta.  In  the  caie  ol 
Tokay,  however,  the  tranalonnation  of  the  Rape  Inla  what  ii 
pncticaUy  a  raltin  la  not  broufht  about  by  Ibe  intervention  of  any 
particular  mtcro-orfaniim.  The  wn  ia  aumdeDEly  powerful  to  cauie 
the  evaporation  of  Ibe  water  in  the  grape  thniii(h  tbe  ildn  without 
any  prdiminary  lomenlng  oC  the  latter  by  tbe  acIkHi  sf  the  tofrylii 
tinttea  or  any  other  micnMRganigm.  The  moit  pnxioui  variety 
01  Tokay  i>  the  luailed  tana,  Thii  ii  produced  by  placing  the 
Gnett  Brapei  in caaka and  drawing  off  the  juice  which  ciudei  naturally 

after  many  yearm,  idu  a  paitially  fetmenled  wine,  rarely  ccKitaiDloB 

of  Taluy  ii  the  lo-caUcd  namffrod.  Thia  ia  produced  by  preumg  a 
miiluEE  of  dried  grapea  and  fully  ripe  giapea  and  fermenting  the 
mual  BO  obtained.  It  containa  up  to  about  14%  of  alcohol  and 
"■  ■  ■    ■  of  Tokay  ig  ' 


illed  4iii*nB*  wme.    Thia  ia  obtained  by  nlracling  dried  gni 

'kd  Erapea  i^iMri  employ^,  the  wine  11  termed 
be  Aiaimh  winet  take  from  I ' 


Tokay 

rourycaialo  ripen,  and  they 
ilcobia  and  a  l£lle  or  a  fair- 


quantity  of  ngar,  theae  factor*  vami.,  _—-,-..,  ._  — _. 

and  tbe  anmber  of  "  buttt "  ol  ait«M  employed.  Another  variety 
of  Tokay  la  tbe  •^called  adddl.  The  term  i*  applied  to  different 
varietiea  of  winet  accon£ng  to  tbe  diitiict,  but  b  the  ileighbouihoad 
ol  Tokay  ll  gEnerally  tefert  to  wiiiea  obt«ned  by  treating  lUiMn' 
_*..j — i_u I...J 1™    '-•beneigtibourhoodofMini 


tuibrnci  reaiduet  with  dry 

><.at  red  wtnea  produced  by 

m4iUi.    Hun^iy  producea  a  vari(4y 
auch  aa  Ihoae  of  central  Hunga^,  and  ( 


WtNSJOF 

Tbe  cultivation  of  the  vi; 

United  Stalea  duHnz  the  pi 

pndiictioa  amounted  to  litili 

to-day  ia,  in  good  ycart.  no 


winea  will  be  entirely  diaplaced.  inasmu 
by  qoalilia  of  delicacy  and  breed  wh 

prnluced  in  the  United  Slilea  ia  of  t 


relati^y  light,  auch  at  thot 
xprodumTat  Carlowita  (o 
ol  [>elBiide.  are  aomewha 

re  Dalmatia,  Lower  Auttri 
linet  are  of  fair  quality,  ani 


vny  rapid  atridea  in  tbe 
iry;     Whereaain  1 850  the 

I  SomiCn  gallo^^-Fbe 
fl  have  now  very  largely 


in  paiu  of  CaUfamia,  where  high  leoipetatur 


in  Algeria—of  cooUng  the  mual  during  lamoiuMin  w  ue  pn^ 
temperature  by  meana  of  a  aeriea  of  pipea  in  which  iced  nier  oied- 
lateeia  now  la^ly  employed.    The  uae  of  pure  culture  yead  i^.rd 

much  tonrdt  improving  the  quality.  In  C^hlDmia  lirtE  an.  « 
aridition  to  the  native  giowtha,  vinca  from  almoat  every  £uc^ia 
wine-growlnc  centre,  and  ihepmluceDf  theae  goes  by  nchEwci'i 
Rie^.  Hefmhage,  Saulemet.  Chianii.  &c.,  in  acondani  ^i 
the  (Tutrict  of  origin  of  the  vine.  Califomia  ia  lire  lajgEM  vje. 
gromng  atate,  at  Ibe  Padfae  ak>pe  aeema  particularly  luiaUc  la 
vioe-growinf.  At  tbe  pretent  tine  thear  arc  abocit  aCt^ooo  vna 
under  Ibe  vUie  bi  Calilotnla.  and  Ibe  number  ol  visa  it  ahem  v 
milliont.  Tbe  annua]  production  1>  about  30  million  gallw.  ol 
which  rather  more  than  one-half  it  dry  wirv-  A  good  deal  (tf  rtrQ 
wine  ti  alao  made,  panicularfy  in  Ibe  Fmno  dtatrict.  where,  hcmv, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  grapea  ia  eiown  with  a  view  ro  B^taat 
iwiina.  FoUnring  California.  Ne>  Vork  and  Ohio  are  ihc  rui 
ImpOftant  wioMirodudiiv  alalea.  The  centre  ei  the  viiv  trtdr  *d 
OUolaatSaadutkyDntEeahoreaotLakeEjie.  Here,  ai  >ri1 » ir 
Cleveland, "  champagnca  "  and  "  clarets  "  and  "  afArklJagCdOv^' 
arv  the  dlief  winea  TiTDdjced.  The  lalter  vaa  brU  oudc  by  Nv^^i 
Longworth  of  Cinciiinati.      Tbe  Catawba  ia  the  chief  (loinh  J  'it 

vine  in  thia  state,  and  roughly  5  million  gaUona  arc  prodixad  apsuln 
The  winea  einwu  on  the  Pacific  alope  are  genenlly  of  a  nulil  ui 

Eumpe  (Italy,  Spain.  Portufal).  In  Ibe  eaatem  ud  middle  ■*» 
ihc  wiuea  producedareof  a  lighter  type  and  of  drier  AaVDDr,aadi.T 

tbeie  ia  aome  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Calitonian  '  dam." 


at  pieaem  aa  regarda  qu 


■  ndCh^lu^dcnhntlK'^neieJ'llKRhiaer*  llhaabeni^ 
nind,  however,  tliat  it  ia  impoaaihle  to  actually  rnndwc  t> 
character  of  the  European  wine^  and  it  it  tbow  gnenl^  held  la  "< 
denrable  to  retognite  the  fact  that  Aiutralian  aiKl  Cape  wisea  re:**' 
tent  dittinct  typet,  and  to  tell  them  aa  luch  without  any  iLlurar 
to  tbe  European  parent  types  from  which  tlvy  htvt  been  dtfpfi 
Otkii  CotlVTItRl 
Conaldeiable  quanlitiea  of  wine  air  pcDduced  In  the  Balkan  Aatei. 
but  the  hulk  of_lhit  ia  ol  a  coarae  description  and  ady  At  lor  kol 
iverage  yield  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumaaia  b  pnt- 


million  ^lont  and  Bulratia  il  millii 
in  Greece,  which  in  andent  timet  ai„ 
of  great  importance,  hat  now  become,  at 


..Coa.  Tenedoi,  Crete  and  ^pn*  ail  i»iy." 

in  Inale,  In  Aaia  wine  ia  prvjuced.  vtar^-.^.:  10 
ally  in  Caucaaia  and  Armetiia.  Id  tViu.  li^-- 
lecully  in  the  Sliiraz  dittoet.  Ruaaia  •!»•  [«■ 
ily  elwiae,  prindpaUy  in  Ite  Cft^    IF-^ 
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WINBBRENIIBR.  JOHN  Ci  797-1860),  American  clergyman, 
founder  of  the  '*  Church  of  God,"  was  bom  m  Glade  Valley, 
Frederick  county.  Maryland,  on  the  35th  of  March  1797  He 
studied  at  Dickinson  CoUege,  Carhsle,  Pennsylvama,  was  ordained 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  m  1820  and  became  a  pastor 
at  Harnsburg.  Pennsylvania,  where  his  revival  preaching  and  bis 
Rewtal  Hymn' Book  (1825)  brought  about  a  break  between  his 
followers  and  the  Reformed  Church  In  1830  he  founded  the 
Church  of  God  (whose  members  are  commonly  called  Wine- 
brennerians) .  he  was  speaker  of  its  conference  and  edited  its 
organ.  The  Ckwch  Advocate^  until  his  death  in  Harnsburg  on 
the  12th  of  September  i860  He  wrote  Bnef  Views  of  the 
Church  of  God  (1840),  A  Treatise  on  Regeneration  (1S44), 
Doctrinal  and  Practical  Sermons  (i860),  and  with  I  B  Rupp, 
The  History  of  all  the  Rdigums  Denominations  tn  the  United 

States  (1844) 

The  Churdi  of  God  has  three  sacraments  ba^tsm  (by  imroersion). 
feet  washing  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (administered  to  Christiai)B 
only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  evening) .  it  is  generally  Ar 
minian  and  pre-miilenarian,  and  in  government  has  XoaX  elders  and 
deacons,  an  annual  eldcrehip  compoeed  of  pastors  and  lay  elders,  and. 
chosen  by  (and  from)  the  annual  elderships,  a  general  eldership 
which  meets  since  1905  once  in  four  years     The  denomination  in 


Virginia.  ArkansasT  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Michigan.  Wasb^ 
if»ton.  Orezon  and  Minnesota     Under  the  eeneral  eldership  are 
Fmdlay  College.  Findlay.  Ohio.  Fort  Scott  CoUet^ate  Institute,  Fort 
Scott.   Kansas;  and  an  academv  at  Barkeyville,   Pennsylvania. 
Some  foreign  missionary  work  is  done  m  Bengal. 

WIMBB*  OEORO  BBNBDIKT  (1789- 1858),  German  Pro- 
testant theologian,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  zjth  of  April 
1789.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  where  eventually  (1832) 
be  became  professor  ordixiarius.  From  1824  to  1830  he  edited 
with  J.  G.  V.  Engdhardt  the  Neues  krttisches  Journal  der  theo- 
hguchen  Literature  and  alone  from  1826  to  1833  the  ZeUsckrtft 
far  wissensehaftliche  Theology  He  Is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  Grammotih  des  neittestcmenUichen  Sprachtdioms  (i8ai, 
8th  ed.  revised  by  P  W  Schmiedel,  1894  ff ),  of  which  several 
translations  have  appeared,  the  latest  being  by  W  F  Moulton 
(1870.  3id  ed  x88a)     He  died  on  the  12th  of  May  1858. 

His  other  works  indude  Komparattge  DarsteUung  des  Lekrbegrtffes 
der  versckUdenen  ckrtstlichen  Ktrckenparteten  (1834.  Ath  ed  by 
P  Ewald,  1883.  Eng  trans.  1873).  BMtuhes  Realwdrterhuch  (1830. 
3rd  ed  1847-18A8. 3  vols.).  Grammatik  des  bibltscken  und  tarjrunnschen 
Chaldaumns  (1834.  3rd  ed  by  B  Fischer,  Chald&ische  Grammatik 
far  Btbd  mud  Tatmud.  1882.  Ens  trans.  184^)  and  a  useful  Hand- 
buck  der  tkedogiscken  iMeratur  (1820.  3rd  ed  1838^1840,  2  vols., 
supplement,  i£p)  Cf  W  Schmidt,  "  Zum  Gedftchtnis  Dr  G.  B. 
Winers,"  in  the  Beitr&ge  tur  sBcksischen  Ktrckengeuhwhte. 

WINB-TABLB,  a  late  x8th-century  device  for  facilitating 
after-dinner  drinking — the  cabinetmakers  called  it  a  "  Gentle- 
man's Sodal  Table  '*  It  was  always  narrow  and  of  semicircular 
car  horseshoe  form,  and  the  guests  sat  round  the  outer  drcum- 
ference.  In  the  earlier  and  simpler  shapes  metal  wells  for  bottles 
and  ice  were  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  table,  they  were  fitted 
with  brass  lids.  In  later  and  more  elaborate  examples  the  tables 
were  fitted  with  a  revolving  wine-carriage,  bottle-holder  or  tray 
working  upon  a  balanced  arm  which  enabled  the  bottles  to  be 
passed  to  any  guest  without  shaking  The  side  opposite  the 
guests  was  often  fitted  with  a  network  bag  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  bag  was  intended  to  hold  biscuits,  but  it  is 
much  more  likdy  that  its  function  was  to  prevent  glasses  and 
bottles  which  might  be  upset  from  falling  to  the  floor  That 
the  wine-table  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  fire  in  cold  weather 
without  inconvenience  from  the  heat  it  was  fitted  with  curtains 
hung  upon  a  brass  frame  and  running  upon  rings  Sometimes 
the  table  was  accompanied  by  a  circular  bottle-stand  supported 
on  a  tripod  into  which  the  bottles  were  deeply  sunk  to  preserve 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Yet  another  form  was  drcular 
with  a  socket  in  the  centre  for  the  bottle  Wine-tables  followed 
the  fashion  of  other  tables  and  were  often  inlaid  with  wood  or 
biasa.   They  are  now  exceedingly  scarce 

wnfPIBLD*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cowley  county, 
I,  U.S.A.,  in  tJie  S.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Walnut  river. 


about  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wichita.  Pop.  (1890)  5184;  (1900) 
55S4*  of  whom  303  were  foreign  bom  and  383  were  negroes; 
(1905)  784s  I  (19 10)  6700  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  F6,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
railways,  and  is  connected  by  electric  line  with  Arkansas  City, 
Arkansas.  In  the  city  arc  St  John's  Lutheran  College  (1893), 
the  South-west  Kansas  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  opened  in 
1886),  St  Mary's  Hospital  and  Training  School  (1898),  Winfield 
Hospital  (1900),  a  Lutheran  orphans'  home  and  a  State  School 
for  Feeble-nunded  Youth  Island  Park  (50  acres)  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  summer  (Thautauqua.  Winfield  is  a  supply  and  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  rich  fanning  country,  iu  which  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  raised.  Limestone  is  quamed 
near  the  dty,  and  natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity  and  piped 
in  from  eastem  fidds  for  general  use  in  the  dty  The  munid- 
pahty  owns  and  operates  thue  waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant    Winfield  was  settled  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  187 1. 

WINOATB,  SIR  FRANCIS  REGINALD  (1861-  ),  British 
general  and  administrator  in  the  Sudan,  was  bom  at  Broadfield, 
Renfrewshire,  on  the  35th  of  June  i86z,  bemg  the  seventh  son 
of  Andrew  Wingate  of  Glasgow  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Turner  of  Dublin  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  1880.  He  served  in  India  and  Aden,  i8Sz- 
1883,  and  in  the  last  named  year  joined  the  Egyptian  army  on 
its  reorganization  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  in  the  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition  of  1884-1885  was  A.D  C  and  military  secretary  to 
Sir  Evelyn.  Fi^r  his  services  he  recdved  the  brevet  rank  of 
major.  After  holding  an  appointment  in  England  for  a  brief 
period  he  rejoined  the  Egyptian  army  in  1886.  He  took  part 
m  the  operations  on  the  Sudan  frontier  in  1889,  including  the 
engagement  at  Toski  and  m  the  further  operations  in  1891, 
being  present  at  the  capture  of  Tokar  In  1894  he  was  governor 
of  Suakin.  His  prindpal  work  was  in  the  Intelligence  branch 
of  the  service,  of  which  he  became  director  in  1893  A  master 
of  Arabic,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  examination  of 
prisoners,  refugees  and  others  from  the  Sudan,  and  the  study  of 
documents  captured  from  the  Dervishes  enabled  him  to  publish 
in  1891  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  and  of  subsequent  events  in 
the  Sudan  up  to  that  date.  Laigdy  through  his  instrumentality 
Father  Ohrwalder  and  two  nuns  escaped  from  Omdurman  in 
1891  Wingate  also  made  the  arrangements  which  led  to  the 
escape  of  Slatin  Pasha  in  1895.  The  English  versions  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  narrative  {Ten  Years  in  the  Mahdi* s  Camp,  1893) 
and  of  Slatin's  book  {jFire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan,  1896)  were 
from  Wingate's  pen,  being  rewritten  from  a  rough  translation 
of  the  ori^nal  German. 

As  director  of  militaiy  intelligence  he  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  1896-1898  which  resulted  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan, 
induding  the  engagement  at  Firket,  the  battles  of  the  Atbara 
and  Omdurman  and  the  expedition  to  Fashoda.  In  an  interval 
(March-June  1897)  he  went  to  Abyssinia  as  second  in  command 
of  the  Renndl  Rodd  mission.  For  his  services  he  was  made 
colonel,  an  extra  A.D.C.  to  (^een  Victoria,  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  was  created  K.C  M.G.  Wingate  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  expeditionary  force  which  in  November  1899  defeated 
the  remnant  of  the  Dervish  host  at  Om  Debreikat,  Kordofan, 
the  khalifa  bdng  among  the  slain.  For  this  achievement  be 
was  made  R.C.B  In  December  of  the  same  year,  on  Lord 
Kitchener  being  summoned  to  South  Africa,  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate  succeeded  him  as  governor-general  of  the  Sudan  and 
sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  His  administration  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  was  conspicuously  successful,  the  country, 
after  the  desolation  of  the  Mahdia,  rapidly  regaining  a  measure 
of  prosperity  In  1903  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
and  in  1908  became  lieutenant-general.  He  was  also  created  a 
pasha  and  in  1905  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D  C.L.  from 
Oxford  University  In  1909,  at  the  request  of  the  British 
government,  Wingate  undertook  a  special  mission  to  Somaliland 
to  report  on  the  military  situation  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  protectorate 
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WINGFIELD,  E.  M.— WINKELRIED 


WINOFIELD,  EDWARD  MARIA  (e.  1560^.  16x4),  EngUsh 
colonist  in  America,  was  born  at  Stoneley,  Huntingdonshire, 
about  1 560.  He  served  as  a  soldier  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Virginia  in  1606,  and  in 
1607  accompanied  the  first  colonists  to  Jamestown.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Coundl  (i  5th  May  1607),  but  hisarbitrary 
manners,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  friendly  toward  Spain  led  to  his  deposition 
in  September     He  returned  to  England  in  April  x6o8,  and 

died  after  1613 

His  ampbfied  diary,  entitled  "  A  Discourse  of  Virginia,'*  was  pub- 
lished in  Arckaeologta  Amencana,  vol  iv  (Worcester,  i860),  with 
tntrtxluctbn  and  notes  by  Cfaaries  Deane. 

WINOnELD.  SIR  RICHARD  (c  146^1525),  English  diplo- 
matist, was  one  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  sons  of  Sir  John  Wing- 
field  (d  1481)  of  Letheringham,  Su£Folk.  He  became  a  courtier 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  made  marshal  of  Calais 
in  15x1  With  Sir  Edward  Poynings  and  others  he  was  sent  in 
I  SI  2  to  arrange  a  holy  league  between  the  pope,  the  En^ish 
king  and  other  sovereigns,  and  in  1514  he  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  try  and  arrange  a  marriage  between  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V ,  and  Henry  VIII  's 
daughter  Mary  In  the  intervals  between  these  and  similar 
errands  Wingfield  was  occupied  in  discharging  his  duties  at 
Calais,  but  in  1519  he  resigned  his  post  there  and  returned  to 
England  In  1520  Sir  Richard  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  French  court,  and  he  helped  to  make  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIIL  and  Francis  I  at  the  Field 
of  the  Qoth  of  Gold  Twice  during  x 521  he  visited  Charles  V., 
his  object  being  to  deter  him  from  making  war  on  France,  and 
he  was  on  an  errand  to  Spain  when  he  died  at  Toledo  on  the  22nd 
of  July  X525.  In  1524  he  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  For  his  services  Wingfield  received  lands  in  various 
parts  of  England,  including  Kimbolton  in  Huntiogdonahire, 
where  he  enlarged  the  castle. 

Sir  Richard  had  two  brothers  who  attained  some  celebrity: 
Sir  Robert  (c  I464'-Z539),  a  djpbmatist,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
(d  1545),  spieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1533  to  1536. 
An  elder  btother,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  1483, 
had  a  son  Sir  Anthony  (c.  X45&-1552),  who  was  present  at  the 
Field  of  the  Qoth  of  Gold,  and  became  a  member  of  the  privy 
coundl  and  captain  of  the  guard.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Anthony 
Wingfield  (c.  zsso-c.  16x5),  was  public  orator  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  another  was  Sir  John  Wingfield  (d  1506), 
a  soldier  who  was  governor  of  Gertruydenbezg  from  1587  and 
1589.  Another  of  Sir  Anthony's  descendants.  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield  (d  1638),  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627  Another 
brother  of  Sir  Richard,  Ludovic,  had  9.  son,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield, 
who  was  governor  of  Portsmouth  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  the  father  of  another  Sur  Richard  Wingfield  (d  1634),  who 
served  in  Ireland  and  was  created  Viscount  Powersoourt  in  1618. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  his  Irish  estates  passed  to  a  cousin. 
Sir  Edward  Wingfield  (d.  1638),  whose  grandson,  Folliott  Wing- 
field (d  17x7),  was  created  Viscount  Powerscoxirt  in  1665,  but 
the  title  again  became  extinct  when  he  died  Ini744  his  cousin, 
Richard  Wingfidd  (1697-1751),  was  created  Viscotmt  Powers- 
court,  and  his  descendants  have  held  this  title  until  the  present 
day  Mervyn  Wingfield  (1836-1904),  the  7th  viscount,  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Powerscourt 

in  1885. 

See  Lord  PoweiBoourt,  Muniments  of  tke  Ancient  Family  of 
WtngfiM  (1894). 

WINKELHANN,  BDUARD  (1838-1896),  German  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dantig  on  the  2Sth  of  June  1838.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  GOttingen,  worked  at  the  Mon»- 
menta  Gennaniae  kistorica,  and  in  1869  became  professor  of 
history  at  the  univeruty  of  Bern,  and  four  years  later  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  also  spent  some  time  in  Russia,  teaching  at  Reval 
and  at  the  university  of  DorpaU  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the 
xoth  of  February  1896. 

Winkelmann  wrote  a  Geschtehte  der  Antdsacksen  his  turn  Tode 
K&nit  JElfreds  (Ekriin,  1883):  and  his  residence  in  Russia  induced 
him  to  compile  a  BiUiotheca  Livoniae  kistcriea  (St  Petersburg,  1869- 


1870.  and  Bcriin.  1878) .  but  hb  chfcf  works  deal  with  the 
the  Empire  during  the  later  middle  ages.  The  moat  iaportaiit  oC 
these  are  PhtlifP  von  Sckwaben  una  Otic  IV  9cm  Brnmsdkmi 
(Leipzig  1873-1878)  CesckickU  Katser  Pnedncks  II  tmd  seaur 
Reuhe  1212-123$  (Bcrhn,  1863)  and  1235-1250  (Rc«at  1665). 
Kaiser  Fnedrtch  II  (Leipzig,  1889-1898}  and  other  writigp  on 
Frcdenck  in  the  Jakrbucker  der  deutscken  Cescktckte  (Letpxig,  1862 
fol )  He  edited  the  A^a  tmperu  tnedtla  (Innsbruck.  iBSo-ifitsL 
and  with  J  Ficker,  Die  Regesten  des  Katserreuks  mnler  Wditim, 
Alfons  X  und  Richard  (Innsbruck,  1882,  1901)  AmcMOg  WiaU- 
mann's  other  works  are  AUgtmeine  Verfassumisresckuite  (LapBi. 
1901)  and  the  Urkundenbuch  der  Unwersttat  Heidelberi  (Hodeans. 
1886) 

WINKELRIED.  ARNOLD  VON.  The  incident  with  vbkfa 
this  name  is  connected  is,  after  the  feat  of  William  TeO,  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  in  the  early  history  of  the  Swiss  Ccn- 
federation.  We  are  told  how,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  grai 
battle  of  Sempach,  when  the  Swiss  had  faded  to  hnnk  the  soiied 
ranks  of  the  Austrian  knights,  a  man  of  Unterwalden.  Aniaid 
von  Winkelried  by  name,  came  to  the  rescue.  Commcsdiai 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  his  comndes,  Jie  nsheu 
towards  the  Austnans,  gathered  a  number  ci  thai  speais  to- 
gether against  his  breast,  and  fell  pierced  through  and  ihiocft 
having  opened  a  way  mto  the  hostile  mnks  for  hisfeDow-coant;?- 
men,  Uioug^  at  the  price  of  his  own  life  But  the  TeH  and  Wa> 
kelried  stories  stand  m  a  very  different  position  whcB  kiokcd  11 
in  the  dry  U^t  of  history,  for,  while  m  the  former  case  imsgiasTf 
and  impossible  men  (beanng  now  and  then  a  rtal  historical 
name)  do  imaginary  and  impossible  deeds  at  a  vesy  uscextaia 
period,  in  the  latter  we  have  some  sahd  ground  to  test  on,  tnd 
Winkdried's  act  might  very  well  have  been  perfofmed,  tboosk. 
as  yet,  the  amount  of  genuine  and  eariy  evidaaoe  m  soppoct  of 
it  is  veiy  far  from  being  sufl&dent 

The  histoiy  of  the  Winkelrieds  of  Stans  from  1348  to  IS34 
has  been  minutely  worked  out  from  the  origiiial  dnmmr-.n 
by  Hermann  von  Liebenau,  in  a  paper  published  in  1854,  sad 
reprinted  at  Aarau  in  1862,  with  mw£  other  matter,  in  kzs 
book,  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  seine  Zett  und  seme  TkaL  They 
were  a  knightly  family  when  we  first  hear  of  them  ^loot  1150. 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  tbey  seem  to  have 
been  but  simple  men  without  the  honouxs  of  knighthood,  and  aot 
always  uang  thdr  prefix  "  von."  Amcmg  its  membcn  we  find 
an  Emi  Winkelried  acting  as  a  witness  to  a  contract  of  sale  oi 
the  ist  of  May  1367,  wh^e  the  same  man,  or  pexhaps  another 
member  of  the  family,  Emi  von  Winkelried,  is  plaintiff  in  a  soil 
at  Stans  on  the  29th  of  September  1389,  and  in  141 7  is  the  landAa- 
man  (or  head  man)  of  Unterwalden,  being  then  called  Araold 
Winkelriet.  We  have,  therefore,  a  real  man  named  Arnold  Vor 
kelried  living  at  Stans  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  ScmpccL 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  points.  Was  he  present  ai 
the  battle,  and  did  he  then  perform  the  deed  mminooly  stin- 
butedtohim?  This  involves  a  minute  mvcstigatioQ  of  the  histOY 
of  that  battle,  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  authentic  traces  of 
this  incident,  or  any  opportunity  for  it  to  have  taken  place 

I  Evidence  0/  Chronicles.— The  earliest  known  meutiua  of  tks 
incident  is  found  in  a  ZQrich  chronide  (disoovcred  in  l86t  \y 
G.  von  Wyss),  which  is  a  copy,  made  in  1476,  of  a  dutmicle  vrinea 
in  or  at  any  rate  not  eariicr  than  1438,  though  it  is  wanting  io  tke 
16th-century  transcript  of  another  chronide  written  in  1466,  vkka 
up  to  1389  dosely  agrees  with  the  former  It  appears  in  the 
known  form,  but  the  hero  is  stated  to  be  em  fetniver  nmn  1 
den  Eidgenoun,  no  name  being  given,  and  it  secnw  dear  that 
death  old  not  take  place  at  that  time.  No 
been  found  in  any  01  the  numerous  Swiss  or 


till  we  come  to  the  txmk  De  Hete^ae  origime,  written  m  1^18  t^ 
Rudolph  Gwalther  (ZwingU's  son-in-law),  when  the  hero  u  stJ 
nameless,  bdng  compared  to  Dedits  or  Codrus,  but  b  said  to  k»tc 
been  killed  by  his  brave  act.  Finally,  we  read  the  full  storr  >* 
the  original  oraft  of  Giles  Tschudi's  chronicle^  where  the  hero  is 
described  as  "  a  man  of  Unterwalden.  of  the  Winkelried  famih  ' 
this  being  expanded  in  the  final  recension  of  the  chronide  (tSU^ 
into  "  a  man  of  Unterwalden,  Arnold  von  Winckeiricd  by  nane.  s 
brave  knight,"  while  he  is  entoed  (in  the  same  book,  oa  theastbarity 
of  the  "  Anniversary  Book  "  of  Stans.  now  hist)  on  the  hsl  of  those 
who  fell  at  Sempach  at  the  head  of  the  Nidwaklen  (or  Staas)  ma  as 
"  Herr  Arnold  von  Winckdriet,  Ritter,"  this  betiw  in  the  first  draft 
"  Arnold  Winckelriet."  ^ 

2.  Ballads. — ^There  are  several  war  songs  on  the  battle  of  Scnpsa 
which  have  oome  down  to  ua»  but  in  one  only  is  there  acatioa  «■ 


niUkaloDibm 
,  tbe  WinluTHed 

I.  B^ncn  of  Bud.  ind^c  whole  in 
nilKnlsu).   It  ia  wnd  on  all 
If  Ibc  siiibanlup  ta  HalbHitir  e 


nTuikifaMudtitidnd.  Tliiiiialoif bdUdofi 

:o  ElKTlin'i  chroikide  bv 
'  m  ipVcmer  SieiQer'i  chronicle 
I  that  Ihe  lau  Raoa.  anribut' 

i£e  battle,"  ia  a  vcrr  Ute  addiiian.  Many  auiboritin  leiard  il  ai 
tnade  ap  of  dine  distinct  vngs  {one  of  which  jttcn  to  the  battle  and 
WinkeLried),  powbly  put  tDcetfacr  by  the  vounger  KalbiutR-  (dtizen 
ol  Loccne  is  1435-  oied  between  1470  and  t^So),  though  othen 
contend  that  the  Scmpadi-WiiilielfiedrKctian  ban  clcv  mca  ol 
having  been  coinpoaed  after  the  Rcfoftnatioa  began,  that  it,  about 
ISM  or  I53IX    Some  recent  diiooveTica  have  proved  that  certain 

accurate;  but  no  Dearer  auinadi  haa  been  made  towzrdt  fixing  iti 
eiact  date,  cr  that  a(  any  si  the  three  bit!  into  which  it  hagbccDcul 
up.    In  thn  aanc  the  itory  appeara  in  iti  fuU-blowii  abapc,  the  name 

I.  Liiii  nt  Oa)t  idU  Ml  at  SciapuL— We  find  in  the  "  And- 
veoary  Book  "  ol  Emmetten  in  Unterwalden  (drawn  up  ia  is6o) 
the  name  o(  "  der  W.nlielriedt  "  at  the  head  of  the  Nidwalden  men; 

thai  'i  *"  Emi  vJiockSi^""  oaS™  bim  MiTXwn  the  liii  oJ 
Untei~aldcn  mm. 

4.  /■ki.«i  aiu(  DniBn.11.— 1            ■  ■  ie- 

bojd  Schilling  of  Bern  Ic.  i«So)  Ue 

□f  Sempacb  a  warriDT  j^crctd  '  "  1      '  id, 

piebold^^i^yLutmKtlVli^V^.Mjrmrh.'..    ■  ■  o'n 

hai  accDBipliined  Whiltetribl'i  f^ji.  Inir  he  k  iIth^-^,^!-!  v  -  ifi 

DfLvcone.  Thenthereiiancngrjiir'L: jn.^iuiTjjjr^,-|ir'  1  B), 

and.  finally,  the  celebrated  on..-  h.  \\..::i  k.j.l.'f  M  '  ij, 
whichr(ill<>w>thech(onicleorij7(',.:rt„[  1I..MI  rl..'1..': 

Uoritz  Ton  StOiler  of  Bern,  bui  ^rt 

onginated  with  a  lecture  by  I  '  iu 

sJmixT  B<iiiit.  which  he  deli  >o. 

Thd  bvpn  the  livel^F  paper  wai  'ar 


Moat  of  the  vgumenti  agiimt  [he  ^nuinene 
been  already  more  or  lot  direclly  indicated, 
total  liJence  of  all  the  old  Swisa  and  Auilnin  ch 
with  the  loliiarY  exception  of  the  ZOrich  diTorm 
while  they  nearly  all  deacribe  the  battle  in  more 


hniglitfanft  Duke  Leopfiid." ' 


Ltuially  if  Ke  (tril 
enealledWinkel. 


»n^f 


lluoei  of 


'?' .t 


ndSoLnlhnm;   ConiadRoytof 

hJaji'War™nd  a  man  at  thj^iile'of  Kapwl 
jcd  Ihat  Ihe  courac  of  the  battle  wai  >uch  that 
chance  of  auch  an  act  being  performed,  or,  if 
turned  the  day-    Thia  argi  """ ""  " "  "'"" 


trucledbyHi 
Hen-  Hartmann  from  the  coniempnraty  acmunti  wnic 
down  to  ua.  in  which  the  pride  of  the  knighti.  then  h< 
the  heat  ol  the  July  lun,  the  panic  which  gefell  a  Hdde 
Auitriaa  amy,  added  to  the  valour  of  the  Swia  full) 
cofupleia  rout.  Herr  Hartmann,  too,  pointt  out  that 
knigiite  (on  foot)  had  been  ranged  in  terried  ranka,  thei 
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WINHIPni.  the  capilal  of  Manitoba,  and  chief  dly  of  Weiteni 
Canada.  It  ii  situated  at  the  juDction  of  the  Auniboine  and 
Red  riven  in  the  middle  of  a  tricie  plaiiL  The  river  valley,  being 
of  Exi:eptional  richneaa,  early  attracted  the  Iiadeia,  and  »  in  the 
beginiungoftheigth  century  gained  the  attention  of  Lcrd  Selkirk, 
a  bencvcJent  Scottish  nobleman  who  tent  out  in  iSii-iSis 
■evenl  hundred)  of  Highhind  Mttlen.  On  ibe  Kle  al  the  Junction 
of  the  two  tiver»  where  Verandiiye,  the  fit*  while  eiplottt  to 
rivet,  bad  tbree-quaiten  of  a  centuiy  bdore  tM* 


y  the  Not'-Wat 


the  fan 


il  had  erected  Foit 

orl  Douglas,  bearing 
lodibed  beiwi 


paniea,  and  their  union  in  iSii,  Fori  Gtiry  wia 
erected,  aa  a  trading  pott  and  lettlen'  depot,  and  with  aomfr 
what  elaborate  iiructure,  wilb  tune  walla,  buiioni  and  poit- 
boles.  Fort  Gany  (1)  wu  erected  at  a  coiuiderable  coat  In  iSjs- 
A  ihott  diitance  north  of  this  fort,  about  llie  year  1S60,  Ibe  Ettt 
bouK  on  the  plain  vaa  erected,  and  to  the  banUet  tiling  Ibete  wu 
given  the  name  of  the  lake  45  m.  noitb.  Winnipeg  (Cice,  Ifril. 
murky;  >ii>iy.  water}.  Tlie  name  rcfeircd  to  the  contrail 
between  its  water  uid  tbat  of  the  tran^iarent  lakea  to  Ibe 
east.  For  ten  yeati  tbe  hamlet  grew— though  very  tlowly,  H 
being  more  than  foiu  hundred  mils  from  St  Paul,  ibe  nearest 
town  in  Minnesota,  10  the  louth.  Tbe  fur-tiadert  did  not  tcA 
to  incteaie  iti  liie.  When  the  transfer  of  Rnpert'i  Land  took 
place  to  Canada  in  1R70,  the  goveinoi  of  Assiniboia  had  bli 
lesidence  at  Foi^  Garry,  and  hn  was  the  centre  of  goveininenl 
for  the  settlen  over  the  area  surrounding  Foit  Garry.  Its 
aciTuisition  by  Canada  and  the  influx  of  settlen  from  Easteni 
Canada  led  to  the  greater  Imponamx  of  Winnipeg,  as  tbe  new 
town  was  now  generally  called.  1  he  cUablishnienl  of  Dominion 
government   agencies,  I'      " 


le  goveti 


o  mapped  01 
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free  lands  in  all  directions  by  Canadian  settlers,  all  tended  to  build 
up  the  hamlet  of  Winnipeg  into  a  considerable  town. 

The  following  figures  of  population  show  the  remarkable 
increase  of  Winnipeg:  (1870)  2x5,  (1874)  >  2869;  (2885) 
19.574;  (1898)  39.384,  (1901)  42.340;  (1905)  79*975.  (1906) 
90,153;  (1907)  100,000  (estimated).  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
dty,  the  cfiaracter  of  the  soil,  and  the  high  prices  of  material  for 
street  construction  -have  led  to  a  large  and  expensive  civic 
organization.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  controllers, 
and  twelve  aldermen.  The  dty  possesses  the  public  utility 
of  water,  but  the  dty  street  car  system,  gas,  and  private  electric 
lighting  are  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company.  The  dty 
has  dedded  to  introduce  electric  power  from  Winnipeg  river, 
at  a  point  some  50  m.  distant.  The  streets  are  in  some  cases 
macadamized  and  in  other  cases  block  paved,  and  in  still  others 
asphalted.  The  Parks  Board  is  a  board  appointed  by  the  dty 
council,  and  has  the  complete  administration  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  dty  taxes.  The  streets  are  boulevarded,  trees  planted  on 
them,  and  both  of  these  kept  by  the  Parks  Board.  A  number  of 
well-kept  small  paries  are  found  throughout  the  dty,  and  a  large 
park — the  Assim'boine — is  being  prepared  and  beautified.  The 
greatest  business  street  is  Main  Street,  on  which  (north)  the 
Great  Canadian  Pacific  railway  station  and  Royal  Alexandra 
Hotd  are  situated,  and  (south)  the  Union  station  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Padfic  raUways  are  found.  On  or 
near  thb  street  (133  ft.  wide)  are  placed  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  dty,  induding  dgfateen  chartered  banks, 
mahy  of  which  are  ornaments  to  the  dty,  and  many  loan, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  buildings  and  offices.  The  depart- 
mental stores  and  offices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
Fort  Garry  court,  which  stand  on  Main  Street  South,  are  worthy 
of  that  andent  company.  The  dty  hall,  with  park  and  volimteers' 
monument,  are  on  the  same  street,  while  the  lofty  Union  Bank, 
Mclntyre,  and  Bon  Accord  blocks  are  here  wildernesses  of  offices 
of  every  description.  The  second  great  street.  Portage  Avenue, 
of  the  same  width  as  Main  Street,  runs  at  right  an^es  to  Main 
Street,  and  is  the  mercantile  street  of  the  dty  On  this  are  the 
post  office,  Fru  Press  office,  Y.M.C.A.  building,  Aikins  Block, 
T.  Eaton  &  Co.'s  enormous  departmental  shop,  and  the  Ideal 
Building,  which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  wholesale  business 
street  of  the  dty  is  Princess,  nmmng  paralld  to  Main  Street, 
and  the  two  most  beautiful  restdentiaJ  streets  are  Broadway  and 
Assiniboine  Avenues.  All  parts  of  the  dty  are  reached  by  the 
Winnipeg  dectric  street  railway,  which  runs  north  for  35  m. 
on  the  continuation  of  Main  Street  to  the  town  of  Selkirk,  west 
along  PorUge  Avenue  for  i3  m.  to  St  James,  Silver  Hdghts, 
St  Charles  and  Headingly,  and  south  through  Fort  Rouge  to 
River  Park.  At  the  north  of  the  dty  are  St  John's  episcopal 
buildings,  including  St  John's  College  and  boys'  schooL  In  the 
central  part  of  the  dty  are  the  parliament  building,  governor's 
residence,  barracks,  law  courts,  university,  MamtolM  College 
and  Wesley  College  buildings.  More  than  eighty  churches, 
many  of  them  of  architectural  value,  are  found  scattered  over 
the  dty,  while  the  General  Hospital,  Women's  Home,  Children's 
Home,  Children's  Aid  Shelter  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
speak  of  the  benevolence  of  the  dtizens.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Winnipeg  is  seen  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
public  schools.  The  buildings  are  not  exceeded  for  beauty  of 
design  or  for  completeness  of  finish  by  any  Canadian  dty  and  by 
few  American  cities. 

The  geographical  position  of  Winnipeg  is  unique  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  Like  Chicago  it  stands  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  prairies.  All  western  trade  in  Canada  of  the  vast  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
must  pass  through  the  narrow  belt  of  100  m.,  lying  between 
the  international  boundary  Une  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Midway 
in  this  belt  stands  Winnipeg.  The  trade  from  the  wide  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  square  miles  of  prairie  and 
woodland,  becoming  more  populous  every  year,  must  flow  as 
through  a  narrow  spout  at  Winnipeg;  every  railway  must 
pass  through  Winnipeg.  In  consequence  Winnipeg  is  already  a 
*  Incorporated  in  this  year  as  a  dty. 


considerable  manufacturing  centre.  Its  himber  lad  flov  b3i 
are  its  largest  industries,  but  the  fdlowiog  are  fonad:  acnred 
waters  and  breweries,  tent  makers,  baking-powder  manaftciories. 
box  manufacturers,  brick  makers,  broom,  brushes  and  carnage 
makers,  cement  blocks,  manufacturing  chemists,  chocolate  asd 
dgar  manufacturers,  confectionery,  copper  plate,  cotnioe  Bsakca, 
engine  builders,  gas  fitters,  ink  manufacturers,  jewchy  makos. 
lime  makers,  milliners,  opticians,  paint  makers,  papcr-boi 
makers,  photographers,  pidde  inakers,  planing  ndb^  pok 
packers,  publishers,  pump  makers,  rubber-stamp  nakcn. 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  upholsterers,  vcntilatJng 
factory,  vinegar  factories,  foundries,  wire  and  Uaat 
factories.  The  area  of  the  dty  is  x  3,700  acres. 

WINNIPBO,  a  lake  and  river  of  Canada.  The  lake  b  ia 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Keewatin,  and  is  situated  betweea 
50**  30'  and  53**  50'  N.  and  96*  ao'  and  99*  15'  W.  It  oovcs  aa 
area  of  8555  sq.  m.,  is  at  an  altitude  of  7x0  ft  aboirc  the  sea,  is  360 
m.  long,  35  to  60  m.  wide,  and  contains  aevcnl  laxge  JehuM, 
including  Reindeer  (70  sq.  m.)  and  Big  Island  (60  sq.  fl).  It  is 
shallow,  being  nowhere  more  than  70  fL  in  dq>th,  and  in  co 
sequenoe  extremely  stormy  and  dangeroua.  It  ahwmds  in  fisk. 
its  white  fish  bdng  espedally  celebrated.  Its  aboies  are  tow 
and  on  the  south  extremely  marshy.  The  piincqial  afiacsi 
rivers  are:  Red  river,  from  the  south;  Winnipeg.  Bkodvde. 
Berens  and  Pq;>Iar  from  the  east,  and  the  DaupUa  and  St9> 
katchewan  from  the  west.  It  reodves  the  surplus  watcts  of  hfas 
Manitoba  and  Winmpegons,  and  discharges  by  the  rmr  Kcboc 
into  Hudson  Bay.  The  river  Winnip^  rises  near  Savanne  sutke 
in  48''  4/  N.  and  89"*  57'  W ,  and  flows  in  a  westcriy  <finctiott 
under  the  names  61  Savanne,  Seine,  and  Rainy  rivets  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods;  issuing  thence  aa  the  Winnqtcgr  it  flows 
N.W.  with  an  exceedingly  tortuous  and  turbulent  oonzse  to  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  navigable  from  the  foot  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  head  of  Rainy  lake — with  a  afaott  pottage  at 
Fort  Frances  falls— a  distance  of  308  m.  Its  pnadpal  tzSbntaiT 
is  English  river. 

WINNIPEG06I8,  a  hike  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatdievaa. 
Canada,  between  51*  34'  and  53"  1 1'  N.  and  99*  3/  and  loi"  oflT 
W  Its  greatest  length  is  Z33  m.,  greatest  width  17  m.;  sbQr^ 
line  570  m.,  and  area,  exdusive  of  islands,  2000  sq,  m.  I3 
greatest  ascertained  depth  is  38  fL,  and  mean  altitode  828  it 
above  the  sea.  Mossy  river  from  the  south,  draining  I^ 
Dauphin,  Swan,  and  Red  Deer  rivers  are  the  onfy  coesidaabae 
streams  that  fall  into  It.  U  draim  by  the  Waterbcn  river  thrc^^ 
Waterhen  lake  into  Lake  Manitoba,  and  thence  bgr  the  liuJe 
Saskatchewan  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  was  disouveted  by  tie 
chevalier  de  la  Verendrve  in  1739. 

WINONA,  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Winoaa  cosbsTi 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  about  95  m.  S.E.  of  St  Paul,  on  the  W.  bask 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  here  crossed  by  three  steel  hcidfa 
Pop.  (1880)  xo,3o8;  (1890)  x8,3o8;  (X900)  19,714,  of  ahoa 
5000  were  fordgn-bom  and  30  negroes^  (1910  ceasa)  x$,s&3> 
There  are  large  German  and  PoUsh  dements  fai  the  populaodi; 
and  German  and  Polish  journals,  besides  two  dailies  in  Eag&dk 
are  published  here.  Winona  is  served  by  the  f^^^f!^ ,  Bm&igsaa 
&  Quincy,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milvaabe 
&  St  Paul,  the  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the  CUcsfs  &  Ntftk- 
Western  railways,  and  by  river  steamboat  lino.  It  is  |l•ctl^ 
esquely  situated  on  a  broad,  levd  terrace,  sUg^tly  devated  abc^ 
the  river,  and  surmounted  by  steep  bltiffs  rising  to  40o>5oo  n. 
At  Winona  are  the  Winona  General  Hospital  (1894),  to  a^ici  a 
attached  a  Nurses'  Training  School;  the  firu  State  Narcil 
School  (opoied  in  x86o),  and  Winona  Seminary  (1894)  for  gc^ 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Frauds.  The  dty  has  a  palic 
library  (about  30,000  vols.),  with  a  mural  decMation  by  Kesvaa 
Cox;  a  Federal  building;  a  Masonic  Temple,  and  srnnl 
parks;  and  it  owns  its  own  water  supply  (operated  by  the  Ko2^ 
system).  In  1905  the  total  value  ol  the  factory  product  vas 
$7,850,336  (30'5  %  more  than  in  1900).  The  site  of  the  dty  vas 
frequently  used  as  a  landing  place  in  the  old  fur-tradiog  da>5 
but  was  not  permanently  settled  until  about  1853.  Vinoaa  «^ 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1857.   A  large  part  kA  it  was  destnyed 
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b;  Gre  in  iSte.   The  nvne  Wnou  ia  uid  (a  be  *  Sioui  wonl 
DtaiUng  "  Gnl-bom  lUughlci."  Hsr 

WlKSFOEtD.  »a  uibui  diilrict  in  the  NorthBicb  ptriiimentuy  Couit 
diviuan  of  Cbtifaire,  Englud,  on  the  rivri  Weaver,  6  m.  S.  af 
Nonlmich,  on  the  Londoa  k  North-Woletn  fiilwiy  md  the 
Ctohite  lines.  Pop.  (,901)  io,]8i.  In  the  town,  which  it  only 
iKond  to  Noithwich  in  this  raptcl,  lirgc  qmntiiiei  of  ult  ire 
riiiKl  »nd  conveyed  to  Liveipool  lot  eijwttilion;  being  jliipped 
in  Oil*  down  the  Weaver,  which  hu  been  tendered  nivigable 
by  in  elaborate  lystem  of  locki.  Rock-ult  ii  procured,  ai 
nli  ta  that  obLiined  from  the  brlne-poola.  Boat-build ing  ii 
lb  important  accompanying  indu^uy,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  tou  of  ult  are  ihippcd  annually.  Owing  to  the  pumping 
of  the  brine,  large  tracts  of  land  hive  been  uibmergHl,  and 
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the  Weaver,  which  wu  buill  in 

the  following  Iwcmy-sii  yean.    The  town  hii  received  much 

benefit    from   philanthropists,   Sir  Joseph  Verdin   providing  a 

IFchnical  school,  and  Sir  John  Brunner  a  guildhall  and  other 

buildinRS. 

VIHSUnr,  EDWARD  (1505-1655).  one  of  the   founders  of 
the   Plymouth   colony  in   America,  was  bom   in   Droitwirh, 

1617  he  removed  10  Leiden,  united  with  John  Robinson's  church 

New  Enslind  on  the  "  Mayflower  "  and  founded  the  Plymouth 
ife,  Elizabeth  (BaHier)  Winslow,  whom  he  had 


rried  in  May  i< 


i,MtiSi 

ol  Peregrine  White  (i5io-ijo«),  the  first  while  child  bom  in 
New  England,  This  was  the  first  tnartiige  in  the  New  Engbnd 
colonies.  Winslow  was  delegated  by  his  atiodttcs  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship of  their  (hiei,  MsuasDii  (c.  ijSo-iMi].  He  wu  one  of 
the  assistant)  from  1614  10  1647,  eicept  in  1633-11534,  1636- 
tdj;  and  1644-1645,  when  he  was  governor  of  Ibc  colony. 
He  was  also,  in  1643,  one  of  the  commitsiDneisoE  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  On  teveial  oceasioni  be  was  sent  10 
England  10  look  after  Ihe  IntcTOIl  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
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death.  From  1638  lo  1671 
:  was  one  of  the  commissionen  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
ew  England,  and  in  1675,  during  King  Philip's  War,  he  wa« 
)mmandcr-in-chiel  of  the  united  lorca  of  New  England. 
WINSOR.JUETIH (1831-1891),  American  wriierand  libnrias, 
as  bom  in  Boston,  Masaachusclts,  on  Ihe  ind  of  Januaiy  iSji. 
t  the  age  of  nineteen  he  printed  a  Hillary  cf  Dxiiury,  Mut., 
le  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  left  Harvard  before  graduation 
'  study  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  but  not  until  he  had  planned 
1  eilendcd  memoir  of  Cairut  and  kii  Cordempoforiei,  the 
anuscript  of  which,  in  un  folio  volumes  wiib  a  mass  of  note*, 
.  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  ige6  Winioi  was 
ipoinled  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  public  library,  and  in  1S68 
i  superintendent.  In  1B7;  he  became  Lbtirian  of  Harvard 
niveisity,  a  positiiin  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  gmtly 
>pufari»d  the  uw  of  both  these  great  collections  of  books, 
'hile  at  the  Bmton  public  library  be  edited  a  most  useful 
Ltalogue  of  booIsS 

Tbe  first  was  a  BiNwpafhy  e/  Iht  Oritiiul  Quartos  and  Falint 
0/  Skaktspeari  " , 

Unfortunately,  all  eicepl  about  a  hundred  copies  of  this  n-ork 
were  destnyed  by  fire.  A  small  volume  entitled  Thi  Riiid<r'i 
H^ndhimk  ol  Ihi  Amrriian  Remtalion  (1879)  is  the  model  of  a 
reasonable  bibliography.  In  1SS0  he  began  the  editing  ol  the 
i/eiMOnn/  Hillary  b/  floitoi.  (4  vols.,  4I0),  wUh  the  oo^iperation 
ol  seventy  writers.  He  so  manipulaled  the  contributions  and 
supplemented  ihem  with  note*  as  to  give  an  air  of  unity  lo  the 
whole  work,  and  completed  It  in  twenty-three  months.  He  then 
set  to  woik  on  a  still  larger  co-operative  book.  Tin  Nanaiiw  mJ 
Cri/iioJ  Hiifory  a/ A  Biffica,  which  was  completed  (1889)  in  eight 
[oyal  octavo  volumes.  These  great  tasks  had  compelled  Uinior 
to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  historical  problems 
with  ibe  aid  of  contemporaneous  catiogtaphy.  Among  the 
early  results  ol  this  study  were  the  Bibliepafliy  o/  Pu^rmyU 
Ccapafky  (1S84),  and  the  CaldatM  oj  lit  KM  ddleiUon  0/ 
ifn^  rdalint  la  Amrrita  (i8H«),  published  in  the  Hanard 
Library  BuUclins.  His  vast  knowledge  took  the  final  lorm  of 
tntitled  C*riilriM''CiiJ«'iifa(j  (iBoil.Co'i 


history,  biography  ai 
■/afhy  e}  the  Oritinal  Quart 


le  the  value 


iBoj), 


In  1655  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  three  English  commissioners  whom  Cromwell  sent 
on  bis  eipolitliin  against  the  West  Indies  to  advise  with  its  leaders 
Admiral  Venables  and  Admiral  William  Penn,  but  died  near 
Jimiicaon the StbofMay  1655, andwasburiedat sea.  Winslow's 
portrait,  Ihe  only  authentic  likenesa  of  any  of  the  "  Mayfiower" 
"  pilgrims,"  it  in  tbe  gallery  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth, 


hitherto  a 


«  writings,  though  fragmentary- 
rian  ci  ttK  Plymouth  colany.  I 
E'^ttaxJ.  traTnu  Kilalian  ' 
UUwK  Bf  Flinunilknr/rKEnt' .'-. 
r,u  iui^im  af  lU  Gmrm  >  . 

sdded  ■  chapter  entitle  V 

.■  Caoir  of  the  First  PI  ,1  1 

■.Slanft  Salmmaniir  llii7);ind  !i 
»■(>!  a<  /■J'oiu  I.  JViw  £a|kir  : 


1894),  r*e  Uiiiiiilfpi  Bail 
mtmant  (i8oj).  Besides  great  sioret  ot 
Essihle  only  10  the  qiecialisl.  these  tn 
.  iuions  ol  dissent  from  currently  rect 
Winsor  served  for  many  years  on  the  Massacbuse 
Commission.  His  careful  Rtporl  an  Iki  Uapi  af 
Esstquibo  Rtfian  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  tb 
Boundary  Commission.    He  was  one  of  tbe  (ounden 

Association,  and  was  president  of  both— of  the  foi 
years,  1876-1885, 


1  r*e 


in  the  : 


lof  O 


r  1897.  , 


Si;;''. 


Prxadint  a/lkf  EJ^Iu*  PlaUalu 
Ictd  (16111.  which  is  geiHmlly  ki« 
In  its  pnfaee  having  been  tignei ' 
wriiings  may  be  l«ind  repfinted  i 
l\i  pJtitmt  (Boston.  1841). 

5ttJ.B.Maon-iUtmain^AMtTi 
DavrfP.  and  Fraoto  K.  Holion'i 

18771  and  I.  G,  I>al(rey's  Hillary  al .„... 

Uj»-il64).     Al«  «  a  paper  by  W.  C.  Wi 

Edward  Winikm.  his  Place  and  Pan  in  Plymouth  Cc 
AnmaaS  Kttarl  d/  tke  Amtrian  HiHtricai  Aiutiit 
CWuhington,  1896). 


Catemari  [New  York.  1846) 

-'tes  Memorial  (New  York 

EnthnJ  (3  vok,  Boston 


See  Horace  E.  Scudder'i  "  Memoir  of  luilin  Win»r "  in  the 

bibliography  ol  hi>  wriiinii  is  in  Harvard  College  Library,  Biblit- 
,rcl>kliil  Ctnl,ibulia.i.  No.  34- 

WIKSTED,  a  borough  in  Ihe  township  of  Winchester,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mad  and  Still  riven,  in  Ihe 
N.W.  part  of  the  stale,  about  16  m-  N.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
of  the  township  (1890)  6183;  {1900)  3J63:  of  ibe  borough 
(1900)  6804.  of  whom  1113  were  foreign-bom;  (1910)  7754- 
~  e  borough  is  served  by  Ihe  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartlord 
J  the  Central  New  England  railways,  and  by  electric  railway 
Torringlon.  .  Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  William 
- Hchildrcnan'    '      " 
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WINSTON-SALEM— WINTERFELDT 


the  central  part  of  the  borough  there  is  a  tower  (Go  ft.  high)  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  VVinstcd  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  another  park  contains  a  soldiers'  monument  and  a  memorial 
fountain.  Watei  power  is  derived  from  the  Mad  river  and  High- 
land lake,  which  is  west  of  the  borough  and  is  encircled  by  the 
Wakefield  boulevard,  a  seven-mile  drive,  along  which  there  are 
many  summer  cottages.  The  manufaaures  include  cutlery  and 
edge  tools,  clocks,  sUk  twist,  hosiery,  leather,  &c.  Winsted  was 
settled  in  1756  and  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1858.  The  name 
Winsted  was  coined  from  Winchester  and  Barkhamsted,  the 
latter  being  the  name  of  the  township  immediately  east  of 
Winchester.    The  township  of  Winchester  was  incorporated  in 

1771. 

WINSTON-SALEH,  two  contiguous  cities  of  Forsyth  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  115  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of 
Winston  (r88o)  2854;  (1890)  8018;  (190c)  10,008  (5043  negroes); 
(1910)  17,167.  Pop.  of  Salem  (1890)  271 1;  (1900)  3642  (488  being 
negroes);  (1910)  5533.  Both  cities  are  served  by  the  Southern 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railways.  Since  July  1899,  when  the 
post  office  in  Salem  was  made  a  sub-station  of  that  of  Winston, 
the  cities  (officially  two  independent  municipalities)  have  been 
known  by  postal  and  railway  authorities  as  Winston-Salem. 
Winston  is  the  county-seat  and  a  manufacturing  centre.  Salem 
is  largely  a  residential  and  educational  city,  with  many  old- 
fashioned  dwellings,  but  there  are  some  important  manufactories 
here  also;  it  is  the  scat  of  the  Salem  Academy  and  College 
(Moravian)  for  women,  opened  as  a  boardinfr-school  in  1802; 
and  of  the  Slater  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (non-sectarian) 
fot  negroes,  founded  from  the  Slater  Fund  in  1892.  The  surround- 
ing country  produces  tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  to 
the  tobacco  industry,  introduced  in  1872,  the  growth  of  Winston 
is  chiefly  due;  the  manufacture  of  flat  plug  tobacco  here  is 
especially  important.  The  total  value  of  Winston's  factory 
products  increased  from  $4,887,649  in  1900  to  $11,353,296  in 
190S,  or  132-3%. 

Salem  was  founded  in  1 766  by  Friedrlch  Wilhelm  von  Marschall 
(1721-1802),  a  friend  of  Zinzendorf,  and  the  financial  manager 
of  the  board  controlling  the  Moravian  purchase  made  in  North 
Carolina  in  1753,  consisting  of  100,000  acres,  and  called  Wachovia. 
The  town  was  to  be  the  centre  of  this  colony,  where  missionary 
work  and  religious  liberty  were  to  be  promoted,  and  it  remained 
the  home  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
the  South.  In  1849  exclusive  Moravian  control  of  Salem's 
industries  and  trades  was  abolished;  in  1856  land  was  first 
sold  to  others  than  Moravians,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town 
was  incorporated.  Winston  was  founded  in  1851  as  the  county- 
seat  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Major  Joseph  Winston  (1746- 
181 5),  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  a  soldier  during  the  War  of 
Independence  and  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1 793-1 795 
and  1 803- 1 807.  The  growth  of  the  two  cities  has  been  rapid 
since  1900. 

See  J.  H.  Clewell,  History  0/  WacMcna  in  North  Carolina  (Ne^ 
York,  1902). 

WINTER,  JOHN  STRANGE,  the  pen-name  of  Henrietta 
Eliza  Vaughan  Stannard  (1856-  ),  English  novelist,  who  was 
bom  on  the  13th  of  January  1856,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
Palmer,  ^rector  of  St  Margaret's,  York.  She  early  began  to 
write  fiction  for  different  magazines,  produdnft  sentimental 
stories,  chiefly  of  army  life.  Two  of  these.  Bootleg  Baby  and 
Houp-la,  which  appeared  originally  in  The  Graphic  in  1885, 
established  her  reputation,  and  she  became  a  prolific  novelist, 
producing  some  sixty  other  light  and  amusing  books,  the  best 
of  which  deal  with  military  life.  An  indefatigable  journalist 
on  matters  affecting  women,  she  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Writers'  Club  (1892),  and  presided  from  1901  to  1903  over  the 
Society  of  Women  Journalists.  She  married  in  1884  Arthur 
Stannard,  a  civil  ens^ineer. 

WINTER,  PETER  (c.  1755-1825),  German  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  about  1755.  He  received  some  instrac- 
tion  from  the  Abt  Voeler,  but  was  practically  self-taught. 
After  nlaying  in  the  Kapelle  of  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor,  at 
M'Uiich,  he  became  in  1776  director  of  the  court  theatre.    When 


Mozart  produced  his  Idomeneo  at  Munich  in  1781,  Wiater. 
annoyed  at  his  success,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  har, 
yet  of  more  than  thirty  operas  written  by  Winter  between  177$ 
and  1820  very  few  were  unsuccessful.  His  most  popdbx  wsi. 
Das  unterbrochene  Opf€rfcst,  was  produced  in  1796  at  \ler.a, 
where  in  1 797-1 798  he  composed  Die  Pyrawnden  im  b^s^^ 
and  Das  Labyrinth^  both  written  for  him  by  SchicLancder  m 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Mozart's  Zauber/idtc.  He  rctinred 
to  Munich  in  1798.  Five  years  bier  he  vi^tcd  London,  vhc?e 
he  produced  Calypso  in  1803,  Proserpina  in  xSq4,  and  Zcir;  la 
1805,  with  great  success.  His  last  opera,  Sdnger  uad  Sfkrhdc^. 
was  produced  in  1820  at  Munich,  where  he  died  on  the  t7tb  of 
October  1825.  Besides  his  dramatic  works  he  coxDposcd  scoe 
effective  sacied  music,  including  twenty-six  »w^««** 

WINTERFBUyr,  HANS  KARL  VON  (1707-1757).  Pnisaa 
general,  was  bora  on  the  4th  of  April  1707  at  Vansel>«  h 
Pomerania.  His  education  was  imperfect,  and  in  later  life  he 
always  regretted  his  want  of  famiUarity  «iih  the  French  laogaass 
He  entered  the  cuirassier  regiment  of  his  unde.  Major-Ocssers, 
von  Winterfeldt  (now  the  12th)  in  1720,  and  was  pros^otci 
comet  after  two  years'  service.  But  he  was  fortunate  esoa^ 
by  his  stature  and  soldierly  bearing,  to  attract  the  notice  ct 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  transferred  him  to  the  ao-caOcd  ^m 
regiment  of  grenadiers  as  a  lieutenant.  Before  lonx  be  beczat 
a  peisonal  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  in  1732  be  was  ser: 
with  a  party  of  selected  non-commissioned  officers  to  asis:  is 
the  organization  of  the  Russian  army.  While  the  guest  d 
Marshal  MOnnich  at  St  Petersburg,  Winterfeldt  fcQ  in  love  «itl 
and  married  his  cousin  Julie  von  Maltzahn,  who  vms  the  nunha]  s 
stepdaughter  and  a  maid-of-honour  to  the  graDd<h3d»esi 
Elizabeth.  On  returning  to  Prussia  he  became  intimate  vik 
the  crown  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  wbos  ht 
accompanied  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  1734.  This  iatiir.£rT 
in  view  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  king,  made  Iftmta- 
fcldt's  position  very  delicate  and  difficult,  for  Frederick  WiEoc 
and  his  son  were  so  far  estranged  that,  as  every  oat  ka&vs, 
the  prince  was  sent  before  a  court-martial  by  his  father,  o&  ih 
charge  of  attempting  to  desert,  and  was  condemned  to  de2ik 
Winterfeldt  was  the  prince's  constant  friend  through  all  tbee 
troubles,  and  on  Frederick  II. 's  accession  be  was  proosud 
major  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  new  lovereigB. 

When  the  first  Silesian  War  broke  out  Winteifddt  was  scrt 
on  a  mission  to  St  Petersburg,  which,  however,  failed.  Be  ibcs 
commanded  a  grenadier  battalion  with  great  distinctioa  al  Mti- 
witz,  and  won  further  glory  in  the  celebrated  minor  coaibat  oi 
Rothschloss,  where  the  Prussian  hussars  defeated  the  AustriL^i 
(May  X7,  1741).  One  month  from  this  day  Winteifddt  vis 
made  a  colonel,  as  also  was  21ieten  (q.v.),  the  cavahy  leader  vbo 
had  actually  commanded  at  Rothschloss,  though  the  latter,  is 
the  older  in  years  and  service,  bitterly  resented  the  rapid  ^0- 
motion  of  h^  junior.  After  this  Fnderick  chkfly  esipk}^! 
Winterfeldt  as  a  confidential  staff  officer  to  rqtreseat  his  vimf 
to  the  generals,  a  position  in  which  he  neecfed  cstnostdizr} 
tact  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  as  a  maUcr  of  cocae 
made  many  enemies. 

In  the  ^ort  peace  before  the  outbreak  of  tbe  seooad  wv  be 
was  constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  who  employed  fcs 
qgain,  when  the  war  was  resumed,  in  the  same  capacity  as  hcLart. 
and,  after  he  had  been  instrumental  in  irinning  a  series  of  sacces- 
ful  minor  engagements,  promoted  him  (1745)  aajar-geneaL 
to  date  from  January  1743. 

For  his  great  services  at  Hohenfriedberg  Frederick  9«c  ke 
the  captaincy  of  Tatiau,  which  carried  with  it  a  sahuy  of  5» 
thalers  a  year.  At  Katholisch-Hennersdotf,  where  the  sod^ 
and  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Austro-Saxons  was  checked  by 
the  vigour  of  Zieten,  Winterfeldt  arrived  on  tbe  field  m  Xiae  10 
take  a  decisive  share.  Once  again  the  rivals  bad  to  share  tbor 
hiurels,  and  Zieten  actually  wrote  to  tbe  king  in  di^urafercst 
of  Winterfeldt,  receivim;  in  reply  a  full  and  genexoos  reoognitica 
of  his  own  worth  and  services,  coui^ed  with  the  cuzt  icsBatk  thu 
the  king  intended  to  employ  General  von  Wintcrfddt  in  aoyv^ 
that  he  thought  fit.    During  the  ten  years'  peace  tbatpceccded 
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Uie  nest  freat  war,  Winterfeldt  was  in  constant  attendance 

upon  the  king,  except  when  employed  on  confidential  missions 

in  the  provinces  or  abroad.    In  1756  be  was  made  a  Ueutenant- 

general  and  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

In  this  year  he  was  feverishly  active  in  collecting  information 

as  to  the  coalition  that  was  secretly  preparing  to  crush  Prussia, 

and  in  preparing  for  the  war.    He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 

discussions  which  eventuated  in  Frederick's  decision  to  strike 

the  first  blow.   He  was  at  Pima  with  the  king,  and  advised  him 

against  absorbing  the  Saxon  prisoners  into  his  own  army.    He 

accompanied  Schwerin  in  the  advance  on  Prague  in  1757  and 

to<^  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  there.    After  the  defeat  of 

Kolin/ however,  Winterfeldt,  whom  Frederick  seems  to  have 

regarded  as  the  only  man  of  character  whom  he  could  trust  to 

conduct  the  more  delicate  and  difficult  operations  of  the  retreat, 

found  himself  obliged  to  work  in  close  contact  with  the  king's 

brother.  Prince  William,  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  Zieten 

and  others  of  his  enemies.   The  operations  which  followed  may 

be  summarized  by  the  phrase  "everything  went  wrong"; 

after  an  angry  scene  with  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Prussia 

reitrcd  from  the  army,  and  when  Frederick  gave  Winterfeldt 

renewed  marks  of  his  confidence,  the  general  animosity  reached 

its  height.    As  it  chanced,  however,  Winterfeldt  fell  a  victim 

to  his  own  bravery  in  the  skirmish  of  Moys  near  G(irlitz  on  the 

7th  of  September.    His  wound,  the  first  serious  wound  he  had 

ever  received,  proved  fatal  and  he  died  on  the  8th.     The  court 

enmities  provoked  by  his  twenty  years'  unbroken  intimacy 

and  influence  with  the  king,  and  the  denigration  of  less  gifted 

or  less  fortunate  soldiers,  followed  him  b^ond  death.    Prince 

William  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  in  almost  \fii  last 

words,  and  Prince  Henry's  memoirs  pve  a  wholly  inoedible 

portrait    <rf   Winterfeldt's  arrogance,   dishonesty,  immorality 

and  Incapacity.    Frederick,  however,  was  not  apt  to  encourage 

incompetence  in  his  most  trusted  officers,  and  as  for  the  rest, 

Winterfeldt  stood  first  amongst  the  very  few  to  whom  the  king 

gave  his  friendslup  and  his  entire  confidence.    On  hearing  of 

Winterfeldt's  death  he  said,  "  Einen  Winterfeldt  finde  ich  nie 

irieder,"  and  a  little  later,  "  Er  war  ein  guter  Mensch,  ein 

Setrlcnmensch,  er  war  mein  Freund."    Wmterfeldt  was  buried 

at  his  estate  of  Barschau,  whence,  a  hundred  years  later,  his  body 

was  transferred  to  the  Invaliden  Kirchhof  at  Berlin.    A  statue 

was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  stands  in  the  Wilhelmsplata 

there,  and  another  forms  part  of  the  memorial  to  Frederick  the 

Great  in  Unter  den  Linden. 

See  ilans  Kart  9.  Winterfddl  und  ier  Tat  vm  Moys  (Gdrlits, 
1S57);  and  K.  W.  v.  ScMning,  WinterfadU  Beisdsung;  tine 
biograpkiuhe  Skixse  (Berlin,  1857). 

WIHTBBORBBN,  known  botanically  as  Gattllkeria  procumbens^ 
a  member  of  the  heath  family  {Ericaceae)  ^  is  a  small  creeping, 
evergreen  shrub  with  numerous  short  erect  branches  bearing 
In  the  upper  part  shortly-stalked  oval,  thick,  smooth  shining 
leaves  with  sharp-toothed  edge.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly 
b  the  leaf  axels  and  are  pendulous,  with  a  pale  pink  waxy- 
looking  um-shaped  corolla.  The  bright  crimson-red  sub- 
^bular,  berry-like  fruit  consists  of  the  much-enlarged  fleshy 
calyx  which  surrounds  the  small  thin- walled  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  shady  woods  on  sandy  soil,  especially  in 
nwuntainous  districts,  in  southern  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States;  it  is  quite  hardy  in  England.  The  leaves  are 
iharply  astringent  and  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  taste 
due  to  a  volatile  oil  known  as  oil  of  whiter  green,  used  in 
mcdidne  in  the  treatment  of  muscular  rheumatism  (for  the 
therapeutic  action  see  Saucyuc  Acid).  An  mfusion  of  the  leaves 
is  used,  under  the  name  mountain  or  Salvador  tea,  in  some  parts 
of  North  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  and  the  fruits  are  eaten 
under  the  name  of  partridge  or  deer  berries.  Other  names  for 
the  plant  are  tea-berry,  checker-berry,  box-berry,  jersey  tea, 
spice-berry  and  ground  holly. 

See  Bcntley  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  Plants^  t.  164. 

WINTER'S  BARK,  the  bark  of  Drimys  Winteri,  an  evergreen 
tree  belonging  to  the  Magnolia  family.  It  was  formerly  officinal 
in  Europe,  and  is  still  held  m  esteem  in  Brazil  and  other  paru 


of  South. America  as  a  popular  remedy  for  scurvy  and  other 
diseases.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  and  highlands 
from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

WmTBRTHUR,  a  flourishing  mdustrial  town  in  the  TOss 
valley,  canton  of  Ziirich,  Switzerland,  and  by  rail  17  m.  N.E.  of 
Zurich.  It  is  1450  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  (m  1870,  93x7;  in  x88o,  13,502;  in  1888, 15,805;  and 
in  xQoo,  aa,335),  all  German-speaking  and  nearly  all  Protestants. 
It  is  the  point  of  junction  of  seven  lines  of  railway,  and  is 
therefore  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Its  main  in- 
dustries are  cambric-weaving,  cotton-printing,  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  wine-growing,  Stadtberg  b^ig  the  best  variety 
of  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  is  a  modem, 
well-built  town,  with  a  fine  town-hall  and  well-arranged  school 
buildings.  .It  suffered  severely  from  the  disastrous  financial 
enterprise  of  the  National  RaOway  of  Switzerland  which  it 
promoted.  In  1878  it  had  to  sell  its  property  in  that  line,  and 
from  X  88 1  to  1885  it  was  in  great  difficultin  in  the  matter  of  a 
locui  of  nine  milUon  francs  guaranteed  m  1874  by  the  town, 
together  with  three  others  in  Aargau,  to  that  ill-fated  railway. 
As  the  three  co-guarantor  towns  were  unable  to  pay  their  share, 
the  whole  burden  fell  on  Winterthur,  which  struggled  valiantly 
to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  was  helped  by  large  loans  from  the 
cantonal  and  federal  governments. 

The  Roman  settlement  of  Vitudurum  [Celtic  duff  water]  was  a 
little  north-east  of  the  present  town,  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Ober  Winterthur.  It  was  there  that  in  919  Burkhard  II., 
duke  of  Alamannia,  ddeated  Rudolf  II.,  khig  of  Transjuran 
Burgundy.  It  was  refounded  in  the  valley  in  i  x8o  by  the  counts 
of  Kyburg  (their  castle  rises  on  a  hill,  4  m.  to  the  south  of  the 
town),  who  granted  it  great  liberties  and  privileges,  making  it 
the  seat  of  their  district  court  for  the  Thurgau.  In  1264  the 
town  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Kyburg  inheritance  to  the 
Habsburgs,  who  showed  very  great  favour  to  it,  and  thus  secured 
its  unswerving  loyalty.  In  1292  the  men  of  Zurich  were  beaten 
back  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  town.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
outlawry  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  it  became  a  free  imperial 
city  (X4X5-1442);  but  after  the  conquest  of  the  Thurgau  by  the 
Swiss  Confederates  (1460-X46X)  Winterthur,  which  had  gallantly 
stood  a  nine-weeks'  siege,  was  Isolated  in  the  midst  of  non* 
Austrian  territory.  Hence  it  was  sold  by  the  duke  to  the  town 
of  Zurich  in  1467,  its  rights  and  liberties  being  reserved,  and  its 
history  since  then  has  been  that  cf  the  other  lands  ruled  by  Zurich. 
In  17x7-1726  Zurich  tried  hard  by  means  of  heavy  dues  to  crush 
the  rival  silk  and  cotton  industries  at  Winterthur,  which,  how- 
ever, on'  the  whole  very  successfully  maintained  its  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  encroadimeots  of  Zurich. 

See  H.  Glitsch.  Beiirdgt  s.  dllem  Winlerthurer  Verfassungsgexhickte 
(Winterthur,  1906);  J.  C.  Troll,  CeschichU  d.  Stadt  Wtntertkur  (8 
vols..  1840^1850).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

WINTHER,  CHRISTIAN  (X796-X876),  Danish  lyrical  poet, 
was  bom  oir  the  29th  of  July  1796  at  Fensmarfc,  in  the  province 
of  Praestd,  where  his  father  was  priest.  He  went  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  in  x8x5,  and  studied  theology,  taking  his  degree 
in  1824.  He  began  to  publish  verses  in  1819,  but  no  collected 
volume  appeared  until  X828.  Meanwhile,  from  X824  to  1830, 
Winther  was  supporting  himself  as  a  tutor,  and  with  so  much 
success  that  in  the  Utter  year  he  was  able  to  go  to  Italy  on  his 
savings.  In  1835  a  second  volume  of  lyrics  appeared,  and  in 
X838  a  third.  In  X84X  King  Christian  VIII.  appointed  Winther 
to  travel  to  Mecklenburg  to  instruct  the  princess  Caroline,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Danish  language.  Further  collections  of  lyrics  appeared 
in  184 2,  1848,  X850,  X853,  1865  and  X872.  When  he  was  past 
his  fiftieth  year  Winther  married.  In  1851  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  state  as  a  poet,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he 
resided  mainly  in  Paris.  Besides  the  nine  or  ten.  volumes  of 
lyrical  verse  mentioned  above,  Winther  published  The  Slag's 
Pligklt  an  epical  romance  in  verse  (1855);  In  the  Year  of  Grace, 
a  novel  (1874);  and  other  works  in  prose.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  December  1876,  but  the  body  was  brought  to  Den- 
mark, and  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  In  the  verse  of 
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ChTutLKD  Winthcr  tbe  BcenEry  of  Denniar 
and  meadows,  iU  vJolet-BccnLcd  dingla,  i:i  boUows  perfumed  by 
irild  itrrnHbcrrio,  found  uicfa  n  loving  uid  muteiiy  piuilci  aa 
they  an  Devir  likely  U  find  agtio.  He  i>  Ibe  mon  spontueoua 
of  lyrisUi  his  little  poemi  are  iteeped  in  tbe  dew  and  li^t  and 
odour  of  *  tool,  lunihiny  inomin^  in  May.  Uii  melolie*  an  art- 
iest, but  full  of  variety  and  delicate  hiTmony.  When  be  wu 
foity-Mven  he  fell  in  hive,  and  at  that  mature  age  statUcd 
his  admireia  by  publiibing  [or  the  finl  time  a  [jde  of  love- 
•ongi.  They  weie  what  were  lo  be  expected  from  a  ipiril  u 
unfaded;  they  still  atand  alone  for  tender  homage  and  aimplc 
iweetneu  of  paasioo.  The  technical  perfection  of  Winther'a 
vene,  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  makes  him  the  fint  song-wriler 
of  Denmack.  (E.  C.) 

.  WIHTBBOI>.JOHII(is&8-i649l,aFurilan!caderaadgDverno[ 
of  Massacbulettl,  waa  boni  in  Edwaiditon,  Suffolk,  on  the  I2lh 
of  January  (O.S.)  ijS8,  the  son  of  Adam  Winlhrop  of  Gioton 
Manor,  and  Anne  (Browne)  Winlhrop.  In  December  1601  be 
matriculated  at  Trinity  Colltte,  Cambridge,  but  be  did  not 
graduate.  The  yean  after  hi)  brief  coune  at  the  univenity 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  achieved  con- 
ddersble  luccas,  being  appointed,  about  1613,  ao  attorney  '"' 
the  Court  of  Warda  and  Liveriea,  and  also  being  engaged  in  the 
drafting  of  parliamentaiy  bills.  Though  his  icaiderLce  was  at 
Groton  Manor,  much  of  bis  time  was  spent  in  London.  Mean. 
while  he  passed  through  the  deep  ^lirilual  expcrieocea  char. 
acteriatic  of  Puritanism,  and  made  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
leaden  of  the  Puritan  party.  On  the  j6th  of  August  ibig  he 
joined  in  the  "  Cambridge  Agreement,"  by  wfiich  he,  and  bis 
s,  pledged   theiuclvcs  to  remove   to  New  England. 


icMassachu 
.  On  the  lotta  of  October  following  he 
n  governor  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  tbe 
MassBcnuset  tt  Bay  in  New  England,"  and  tailed  is  tke  "  Arbells  " 
In  March  1630,  reaching  Salem  (Miu.)  on  the  r  ith  of  June  (O.S.). 
accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  Puritan  inumgranta.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Chailettown,  Winibrtqi  and  maDy  of  his  imme- 
diale  associates  Killed  In  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  rfijo.  He 
shared  ia  tbe  formation  of  a  church  at  Charieat&wn  (afterwards 
the  Fint  Church  in  Boston)  on  tbe  jolh  of  July  tfijo,  of  which 
he  was  thenceforth  a  memtier.  At  Boston  be  ejected  a  large 
house,  and  there  bo  lived  till  bis  death  on  the  16th  of  March 
(0.S,)  i64!i- 

Winthrop^a  history  in  New  England  waa  very  largely  that  of 
the  Masstchujetta  colony,  of  which  he  was  twelve  times  chosen 
governor  by  annual  election,  serving  in  i6ii^]634,  r637-r640, 
in  1643-1644.  and  in  1646-1649,  and  dying  in  office.  To  the 
service  of  the  colony  he  gave  not  merely  unwearied  devotion; 
imed  strength 


of  n 


■'  of  i6j6- 


but  be  guided  political 
of  great  difficulty,  with  singular  faimesa 
magnanimity.  In  1634-16^5  be  was  a  leadi 
col«iy  in  a  state  of  defence  against  possible 
Englilh  government.  He  opposed  the  major 
townsmen  in  the  totalled  "  Antinomian  conlr 
r63I,  taking  a  Wrongly  conservative  altitude 
tions  in  dilute.  He  was  the  first  pre^  dent  of  the  Commissionen 
of  tbe  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  organized  in  1643. 
He  defended  Mattachuselts  against  threatened  pariiaraentary 
interference  once  more  in  1645-1646.  That  the  colony  success- 
fully weathered  its  eariy  perils  was  due  more  lo  Winihrop't 
iknl  and  wisdom  than  to  the  tervica  of  any  other  of  iU  citizens. 
Winthiop  wai  four  times  matried.  His  first  wife,  to  whom 
be  waa  united  on  the  i6th  of  AprO  160J,  was  Mary  Forth, 
daughter  of  John  Forth,  of  Great  Sumbridge,  Euei.  She  bore 
him  sii  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  wu  John  Winthiop,  Jr. 
(f.e.).  She  was  buried  in  Gioton  on  the  36th  of  June  1615. 
On  the  6lh  of  December  1615  be  married  Thomasine  Clopton, 
daugbter  of  William  Clopton  of  CasUeins,  near  Groton.  She 
died  m  chiMbirth  about  a  year  later.  He  married, on  tbe  igtb 
of  April  iGia,  Margaret  Tyndal,  daunts  of  Sir  John  Tyndal, 


if  Great  Haplested,  Eisei.  Sbe  foUowed  him  to  New  En^ud 
n  i63r,  bOR  him  eight  children,  and  died  on  tbe  14th  d  Jme 
1647.  Late  in  1647  or  early  in  164S  he  muried  Un  Vuthi 
uoytmore,  widow  of  Thomas  Coytmore,  who  survived  hisi,  ud 
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OHM  (1606-1676),  generally  known  as  Jib 
lunger,  son  nf  tlie  preceding,  tnni  at  Caok. 
"■''■'  '  '      He  was  edomtJ  o 

grammar  school  and  at  Trinity  Otk^L. 
rr  a  short  time  after  1614  at  thelHrer 
mpanied  Ibe  ill-fated  ^[peTfiliini  d  [Le 
for  the  rdief  of  the  Prolestailt  a  Li 
felled  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  ittenirt 
n  1631  be  foUoweil  bis  faths  to  Uub 
of  the  "  assistants  "  in  1635,  1640  lai 
i6ti,  and  from  1644  to  1649.  He  was  ibe  chief  Ismida  d 
Agawsm  (now  Ipswich),  Mast.,  in  1633.  went  to  EngliBJ  u 
i6j4,  and  in  tbe  following  year  returned  as  govemoc,  f«  «r 
year,  of  Connecticut,  under  the  Saye  and  Sele  patent,  lodiv hi 
the  party  which  buQt  Ihe  fort  at  Saybrook,  at  the  moalfc  (J  lie 
Connecticut  river.  He  then  lived  in  a  lime  in  UaBKhani^ 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  sdrtxc  and  alTrKfud 
lo  interest  the  seltlera  in  the  development  of  the  colny'i  siseni 
resources.  Ke  was  again  in  En^and  in  1641-1643,  and  oe  ts 
return  established  iren-works  at  Lynn  and  Biaintree.  iii^ 
In  164J  he  obtained  a  title  to  hnds  lu  soutb-eutan  CoBDCtD^ 
and  founded  therein  1646  what  b  now  New  London,  whither  he 
removed  in  1650.  Kebccameoneofthe  magistntesolCcaiiccii- 
cut  in  1651;  in  16S7-1658  wu  govrroor  of  the  cnfcin]';  snJ  a 
r6jQ  again  became  governor,  being  annually  re-dected  ddiB  tj 
dealli.  In  166)  be  obtained  in  Englsnd  ibe  charter  by  ibid 
the  coIoDies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  united.  Be»io 
being  governor  of  Connecticut,  be  wit  alio  in  1675  one  </t!( 
commissionen  of  the  United  Colonit*  of  New  Engiapd.  "t* 
in  England  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  newly  <jrpH«f 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  Pkaeapkial  Tmnmlimi  he  «- 
tcibuled  two  papers,  "  Some  Natural  Cuti<Hii«  frsai  N<v 
England,"  and  "  Detcription,  Culture  and  Use  erf  Maize.'  be 
died  on  the  5tb  of  April  i67Gin  Beaton,  whitheihe  hadgeieti 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  cammissioners  of  the  Unimi  CcioKi 

Hit  correspondence  with  the  Royal  Society  wu  pnbUnl  > 
■eiin  l.vol.xvl.  of  Ihe  Uv$acliiaau HiHtrKol  Sociafi  Pr^rdr^^ 
See  T.  F.  Walen'i  Stack  ^fOiLiftij  Jaha  ft-itfc»»  Ik  Tmtr 
(fptnefa.  Ma-..  1S99). 

Winthrop'.ii  son,  Fm-JoDK  Womaar  (iSjS-ito;),  ■» 
educated  at  Harvard,  though  he  did  not  take  a  degree,  wm^ 
in  tbe  parliamentary  army  in  Scotland  under  UoDCk,  wboo  it 
accompanied  on  bis  march  to  London,  and  returned  to  Omtf^-i- 
cut  in  1663.  As  major-general  lie  commanded  the  umacci^ii^ 
eipedilion  of  tbe  New  York  and  CDnaecticul  fens  ni;ce 
Canada  in  1690;  from  r693  Co  1697  he  was  tbe  agent  cf  Cffi. 
necticut  in  London;  and  from  1608  until  Ut  death  be  la 

WINTHBOP,    ROBERT    CHARLB    (1809-1)94).    Aasiu 

(1588-1649),  was  bom  in  Boston,  MaBachuaelta,  an  the  iitE  i^ 
May  1S09.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  iSiS,  studied  !•■  ''-h 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Reprcicntsir«a  ^ 
r834-i840— for  the  Isst  three  yean  as  speaker. — aed  in  1^ 
was  eltcled  to  Ibe  nalkmal  House  of  KrjxraaiUlivrt  a  1 
Whig,  serving  from  December  1840  to  1850  (with  a  ihon  it;"- 
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oooservattsm  on  slavery  and  kindred  questions  diapleaJied  ex- 
tremistB)  North  and  South,  who  prevented  bis  re-election  as 
speaker  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress.  On  the  resignation  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  become  secretary  of  state,  Winthrop  was 
ai^xHnted  to  the  Senate  (July  1850),  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  for  the  short  term  (Jan.  30,  1851) 
and  for  the  long  term  (April  34, 1851)  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats 
and  Free  Soilers  and  served  only  untfl  February  185 1.  In  the 
same  year  he  received  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  for  governor, 
but  as  the  constitution  required  a  majority  vote,  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  legislature,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  same 
coalition.  Hiereafter,  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  political 
office.  With  the  brealdng  up  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  an 
indefpendent  and  supported  Millard  Fillmore  in  1856,  John  Bell 
in  i860,  and  (jeneral  G.  B.  McClellan  in  1864.  He  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  from  1855  to  1885,  and 
for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  was  president  of  the 
Feabody  Trust  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Southern 
States.  Among  his  noteworthy  orations  of  a  patriotic  character 
were  those  ddivered  at  Boston  in  1876,  at  Yorktown  in  188 1, 
and  in  Washington  on  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  1885.  .  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  z6th  of  November 

1894- 

Among  hn  pablications  were  Addrtsses  and  Speukes  (Boston, 
18S2-I8SS):  lAf*  and  haters  of  John  Winthrop  (2  vols..  Boston. 
1864-1867);  and  Waskin^Um^  Bowdoin  and  Franklin  (Boston, 
1876).  See  R.  C  Wmthrop,  Jr..  Memoir  ef  IL  C.  Winthrop 
(Boston.  1897)* 

WDITHROP,  a  township  and  a  summer  resort  of  Suffolk 
ccMmty,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  occupying  a  peninsula  jutting 
oat  into  Massachusetts  Bay  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  and  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Chelsea,  and  forming  part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  Boston  Harbour.  Pop.  (1900)  6058,  of  whom  1437  were  foreign- 
bom  and  43  were  negroes;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  10,132.  Between 
May  and  October  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  between 
14,000  and  x6,0QO.  Area,  1*6  sq.  m.  Winthrop  is  served  by  the 
Winthrop  branch  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  railway, 
and  by  electric  railway  from  Orient  Heights  to  Revere,  Chelsea, 
East  Boston,  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  township  contains  several 
villages  connected  by  a  railway  kx^;  there  are  nine  stations  in 
its  5-3  m.  of  track.  The  peninsula  has  about  8  m.  of  water  front 
on  the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  The  northern  part  nearest  the 
narrow  ned^  connecting  with  the  mainland  is  a  high  bluff, 
known  as  Winthn^  Highlands,  having  its  north-eastern  terminus 
in  Grover's  Cliff,  a  bold  headland  which  forms  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  pem'nsula.  On  Grover's  Cliff  is  Foil  Heath,  a 
battery  of  three  powerful  k>ng-range  guns.  At  the  western  end 
of  the  HigUands  is  Fort  Banks  (a  part  of  Boston's  harbour 
defence),  consisting  of  a  masked  batteiy  of  sixteen  i  a  in.  mortars, 
each  able  to  drop  a  600  tb  shell  on  a  ship  6  m.  at  sea.  From 
Grover's  Cliff  a  fine  sandy  beach  facing  the  open  ocean  leads  to 
Great  Head,  the  highest  elevation  on  the  peninsula.  Winthrop 
Shore  Drive  (16*73  acres),  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  Metro- 
politan pafk  system,  is  a  public  parkway  along  the  shore.  From 
Great  Head,  a  long  sandy  q>it  curves  away  southward,  ending 
in  Point  ShirlQr,  a  hillodc  and  flat  sandy  plain,  separated  by 
Shirley  Gut,  a  narrow  channel  of  deep  water,  from  Deer  Island, 
on  which  are  the  Boston  House  of  Correction  and  City  Prison. 
At  Point  Shirley  is  the  Point  Shirley  Club  house;  at  the  western 
foot  of  Great  Head,  on  Crystal  Bay,  b  the  Winthrop  Yacht  Club 
house  and  anchonge;  and  at  Winthrop  Center  on  the  west  side 
are  the  Town  Hall,  the  High  School,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  College  Park  Yacht  Qub  and  Ingkside  Park. 
There  are  several  large  summer  hotels. 

Winthrop,  first  known  as  "  Pullen  Poynt "  (Pulling  Point) 
because  the  tide  made  hard  pulling  here  for  boatmen,  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  Boston;  it  was  part  of  Chelsea  from  z  739  until  1846, 
when  with  Rumney  Marsh  it  was  separately  incorporated  as  North 
Chelsea,  from  which  it  was  set  off  as  a  township  in  1852  under 
its  present  name,  in  honour  of  Deane  Winthrop  (1623-1704), 
who  was  a  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  elder,  and  whose 
hovse  is  still  standing.  Point  Shirley  takes  its  name  from 
Governor  William  Shiriey  who  helped  to  esUblish  a  cod  fishery 


there  in  1753.  Before  and  after  the  War  of  Independence 
Winthrop  was  a  favourite  seaside  home  for  Bostonians,  many 
prominent  families,  including  the  Gibbons,  Hancocks,  Bartletts, 
Emeisons,  Loiings  and  Lowells,  having  country-seats  here. 
The  community  was  a  secluded  rural  retreat  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  in  1876  converted  it  into  a  watering-place. 
See  C.  W.  Hall,  Historic  Winthrop,  1630-1902  (Boston.  1903). 

WINWOOD.  SIR  RALPH  {c.  1563-1617),  English  poUtician, 
was  bom  at  Aynhoe  in  Northamptonshire  and  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1599  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Henry  Neville  (c.  1 564-161 5),  the  English  ambassador  in  France, 
and  he  succeeded  Neville  in  this  position  two  years  later,  re- 
taining it  until  1603.  In  this  year  Win  wood  was  sent  to  The 
Hague  as  agent  to  the  States-(jeneral  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  according  to  custom  he  became  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
coundl  of  state.  His  hearty  dislike  of  Spain  coloured  all  his 
actions  in  Holland;  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  continuance  of  the 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands,  and  he  expressed 
both  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  English  government  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  "  how  convenient  this  war  would  be  for  the 
good  of  His  Majesty's  realms,  if  it  might  be  maintained  without 
his  charip."  In  June  1608  Winwood  signed  the  league  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  was  in  Holland  when 
the  trouble  over  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  jQlich  and  Cleves 
threatened  to  cause  a  European  war.  In  this  matter  he  ne^^tiated 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  on  behalf  of  James  I. 
Having  returned  to  England  Sir  Ralph  became  secretary  of 
state  in  March  16x4  and  a  member  of  parliament.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  defended  the  king's  right  to  levy  impositions, 
and  other  events  of  his  secretaryship  were  the  inquiry  into 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury  and  the  release  of  Raleigh 
in  1616.  Raleigh  was  urged  by  Winwood  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  the  Spanish  settiements  in  South  America,  and  the 
secretary's  share  in  this  undertaking  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Spain.  In  the 
midst  of  this  he  died  in  London  on  the  27th  of  October  161 7. 
*'  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  says  Gardiner,  "  that,  if  he  had 
lived  till  the  following  summer,  he  would  have  shared  in  Raleigh's 
ruin."  One  of  Winwood's  daughters,  Anne  (d.  1643),  married 
Edward  Montagu,  and  Baron  Montagu  of  Boug^ton,  and  their  son 
was  Ralph  Montagu,  xst  duke  of  Montagu. 

Winwood's  ofiidu  correspondence  and  otner  papers  passed  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch.  They  are  calendared  in  the  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  duke  of  Buc- 
deuch. See  the  Introduction  to  this  Report  (1899);  and  also  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  History  of  Engfand,  vols.  iL  and  iii.  (1904-1907). 

WmZET.  NINIAN  (r5 18-1593),  Scottish  polemical  writer, 
was  bom  in  Renfrew,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1540,  and  in  1552  was 
appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Linlithgow,  from 
which  town  he  was  later  "  expellit  and  schott  out "  by  the 
partisans  of  Dean  Patrick  Kinlochy,  "preacher"  there.  He 
had  also  enjoyed  the  ofiice  of  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St  Michael  in  that  town.  He  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  return  of  (^een  Mary  had  given  heart  to  the  Catholics. 
There  he  took  part  in  the  pamphlet  war  which  then  raged, 
and  entered  into  conflict  with  Knox  and  other  leading  reformers. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  for  a  time  as  confessor  to  the  queen. 
In  July  1562,  when  engaged  in  the  printing  of  his  Last  Blast, 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  who  bad  by 
that  time  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  capital,  and  be  fled, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  with  the  nimdo  Couda.  to  Louvain. 
He  reached  Paris  in  1565  and  became  a  member  of  the  "  German 
Nation  "  of  the  tmiversity.  At  Qaecn  Mary's  request  he  joined 
Bishop  Leslie  on  his  embassy  to  Quten  Elizabeth  in  1571, 
and  remained  with  the  bishop  after  his  removal  by  Elizabeth's 
orders  to  ward  at  Fenny  Staunton,  Huntingdonshire.  When 
further  suspidon  fell  on  Leslie  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Winzet  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  There  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  in  1574  left  for  Douai,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  became  a  licentiate.  He  was  in  residence  at 
Rome  from  1575  to  1577,  and  was  then  appointed  by  Pope 
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b  consumed  in  Lhe  amsLructlon  of  suspenuoa  bridgd^  ^d 
dgea,  &c.  En  the  manufacture  of  atiinged  musical  inslTuoicnls 
and  phUosophLcal  apparatus  vljt  a  again  largely  used.  Among 

and  bair-pin  milting,  the  needle  ind  fish-hook  industtia,  nail, 
peg  and  rivet  making,  and  carding  machinery;  indeed  there 

The  pbysital  propeniM  requiiit*  to  make  lucful  wire  tre 
possessed  by  only  a  limited  number  of  metali  and  melalHc 
aiioyt.    The  metaii  must  in  the  first  place  be  ductile;  sod, 

of  tenacity,  the  quality  on  which  the  utility  of  Hire  principally 
depends.  The  metals  suitable  tot  wire,  possessing  ulniost  equal 
ductility,  are  platinum,  litvel,  inin,  copper,  aluminium  and 
goldi  and  it  is  tmly  from  these  and  certain  of  their  alloys  with 
other  metals,  principally  brass  and  bronie,  that  wire  is  prepared. 
By  caleful  treatment  wire  of  e>ci»sive  tenuity  can  be  produced. 
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thedke.  the  eod  of  wire  b«ng  itoftd  upon  anntivr  drum  or  ~  tMh 
which  liei  behind  the  die  and  reeli  ofl  the  wirE  aa  faJu  le^iM 
The  wire  dnin  or  "  block  "  ii  provided  with  nOLim  lor  ra(iA 
coupling  or  Dncoupliiig  it  10  in  venleal  ihafl.  ID  ihal  the  (Wa  d 
the  wire  may  be  iIo^Kd  or  started  lauanlly-  Tbe  Uock  is  ikA 
tapered,  so  that  tlie  coil  of  wire  may  be  easily  «llpped  ofl  ofnaids 
when  finished.  Before  the  win  can  be  attached  n  ik  btck.  • 
suflicieni  length  of  it  miul  be  pulled  through  Ihedie;  tlibis^Ktd 
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ibetl  mclali  of  diSereot  thickneMct.    Each  notch 

a  number,  and  tbe  wire  or  ibeet,  which  juit  lili  . 

Mated  to  be  of,  lay.  No.  (0.  il,  Ii,  Ac.,  of  the 
i(  it  alwaya  necenary  lo  Hate  what  particular  n^i 

•ubjot.  kitd  publiahcd  a  valuable  coDeriion  of  fact 

in  1S46.    A  more  eabaunive  leport  waa  publiihsj 

of  The  Society  of  Telejraph  Enjineen  in  1879  (/ou 

viii.  p.  f7«).  >  ronllBi  which  wa>,the  sni^ionini; 

by  one  lauge  and  Kid  by  .nod«r :  hall  .i^,  and 

Sometime,  four  or  five  difTeienI  fau»  plalen  hav 
one  maVer— wme  by  which  (he  workmen  arc  pai 
whkh  the  wire  ia  irfd.  .  .  The  whole  .yitcm  11  : 
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°the  ?«tobire,  idk  the  Dirminifuiii'  loine  the 
iron  wire  faui^  and  tocne  tbeir  own  made  wire  faufie,  all  malnlaininf 
(be  gaufte  in  their  own  poaeeaiioB  to  be  tbe  correct  one." 

Gau^ea  Buy  be  broadly  divided  into  two  noupe,  the  empirical 
and  the  nometrical.  The  Ent  include  iQ  tbe  dd  onee.  notably  the 
BimiiiiEhaifl  (B.W.G.)  and  the  Lancaaldre  or  Stub*.  The  oriiln  of 
theB.W.G.iilatliBobKurity.  ThenumbenofwiRwereincoBiBUHi 
uie  aiiier  than  173}.  It  ii  believed  that  they  orinnally  were  baied 
on  the  Hrievordrawn  wiiea.  No.  t  bdflg  theonsinBlrod.  and  HKceed- 
itig  numben  canapeadinf  irith  each  draw,  ao  that  No.  10.  for 
eKample,  would  have  piHtd  ten  llmei  through  the  diaw  plate. 
But  the  Binningham  and  the  Laneaihire  gaun  the  latter  beinf 
bawd  on  an  avtra^BE  ^  tb^  dlmefl^ona  collated  Irom  a  large 
number  ol  t  he  lorawr  in  (he  piiianiiiii  of  Peter  Sluba  of  Warriflilon, 
have  long  held  the  leading  p«ition,  and  an  *l!U  retained  and  uied 
prabably  lo  ■  pvater  eiienl  llun  (he  more  reten(  geometrical 
gauge..  Therei.no  need.  ihenJore.  to  give  an  aeeouot  of  the  o(her 

In  DO  caae  ia  there  any  regular  increment  of  dimenuorii  frorn  which 
a  regular  curve  could  be  drawn. 

The  Bnt  attempt  to  adopt  a  geomenicat  evitem  wa>  made  by 
Meeui  Bnnm  A  Sharpe  in  1835.   Tbey  ettabuihcd  ■  Rgular  pro- 

ireatioB  of  thirty^iune  itepa  betweea  the  Englisb  wee,  rfo.  oooo 
460  milt)  asd  No.  36  (s  mib}.    Each  diameter  waa  multipUed  by 

gauge,  and  ia  uaed  10  a  couldetable  extent  In  the  U.S.A. 

T^  Imperial  Standaid  Wre  Gauge,  which  hu  been  aancItDned 
by  Ibe  BrIlUi  Board  of  Trade,  la  one  that  wu  formulated  by  J. 
Latimer  Cla^    Incidentally,  one  ol  ita  recomniendalioni  u  that 

'-  ■•-" —  ' '-^ —  (augea  acarcely  more  than  tbey  differ 

-  i 1 '- — i  — — n,  thp  bail. 


hai  been  propoied.     Table. 
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Tlie  circular  form,  of  gauge  are  the  mt 


ig  preciKly  the  name  of  the  ^ur 
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„, ■-- ■— gencially 

.,« ... - ,  - —  dnrty-HX  notchn^  many  have  the  decimal 

equivaleBti  of  the  tiiea  aumpcd  on  the  back.  (Along  pliic.  ire 
.imilarly  notched.  RolliBg  mill  gaugea  are  alao  oblong  in  form 
Mady  gaufca  are  made  witb  a  wedge-like  ilo(  into  which  the  wirr  i. 
(hru.t;  one  edge  being  graduated,  (be  point  at  which  the  movemcni 
of  the  wife  i.  tcraieir^vei  iu  ue.  The  giaduaiiont  are  (how  at 
•tandard  win.  or  tn  tbouiandlbi  of  an  inch.  In  tome  cam  both 
edgoaiegraduateddiflerenlly  to 


h  (be  ' 


.■-ifu"; 


popular  name  for  the  •lender,  bird-ikiiuied 
grubi  or  Uivae  of  (he  dich-beclJa  or  Balaidat,  a  family  of 
tbeColeopteta  (f.e.).  Tbeae  larvae  pus  a  lotig  life  {Iwo  01  thlce 
yean)  in  tbe  uil,  feeding  on  [be  roots  ol  pltuiu.  uid  (hey  often 
cause  much  damage  to  fann  crops  oi  all  lunds,  but  espeoally  to 
cereals.  A  wireworra  may  be  known  by  its  broad,  quadrate 
head  and  tylindiicil  or  aomewhat  flaltcned  body,  all  of  whose 
scgDKDis  are  protected  by  a  firm,  chiiinous  cuticle.  Tbe  three 
pairs  ol  legs  on  the  thoracic  segments  are  short  and  (be  last 
nbdomlDBl  leginenl  Is.  as  ia  Frequently  the  case  ia  beetle  grubs, 
directed  downwards  to  serve  as  a  terrniiial  proleg.  The  binder 
end  of  Ibe  body  is  acutely  pointed  in  the  larval  o(  tbe  apeaei  ol 
AgTJotes  {A ,  Btscana  and  A .  lintatui)  that  ate  the  best  known 
of  tbe  wiiewonns,  but  in  anotber  common  form  (the  gmb  of 
AUious  laoKirTkBidalU)  Ibe  (ail  is  bibd  and  beset  witb  ibaip 
processes.  Tbe  subtemmean  habits  of  wiicwormi  make  it 
bard  to  eilenninale  them  when  they  have  once  begun  to  attack 
a  crop,  and  tbe  moil  hopeful  practice  is,  by  lolaiion  and  by 
proper  treatment  of  the  land,  to  dear  it  of  tbe  Insects  before  the 
seed  be  sown.  Falsing  easily  through  Ibe  soil  oa  wxount  of  their 
shape,  wirewonns  travel  From  plant  to  plant  ud  thus  [njure 
the  roots  ol  *  large  number  in  >  short  lime.  (See  ECONOHIC 
Entomolocy.)  Other  subtertaoeaji  creaturea— such  as  the 
"  leather-jacket  "  griib  of  crane-flies — which  have  no  legs, 
and  geophilid  centipedes,  which  may  have  over  two  bundled, 
■re  ^Ico  confounded  with  (be  sii-legged  w 
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WIRKSWORTH— WISCONSIN 


WIRKSWORTH,  a  market  town  in  tha  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Derby,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
3807.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Derwent,  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
Soo  ft.,  and  is  almost  encircled  by  sharply  rising  bills.  The 
cruciform  church  of  St  Mary,  with  a  central  tower  and  short  spire, 
is  in  great  part  Early  English,  with  Perpendicular  additions; 
but  considerable  traces  of  a  Norman  building  were  revealed 
during  a  modem  restoration.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  tape  in 
the  town,  and  lead-mining  and  stone-quarrying  are  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood;  relics  of  the  Roman  working  of  the  lead 
mines  have  been  discovered.  A  large  brass  vessel  used  as  a 
standard  measure  for  the  lead  ore,  and  dating  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  is  preserved. 

WISBECH,  a  mimicipal  borough,  maiket  town,  and  port 
in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary  division  of  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  38  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Great  Eastern  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  joint  railways.  It  lies  in  the 
flat  fen  country,  on  the  river  Nene  (mainly  on  the  east  bank), 
II  m.  from  its  outlet  on  the  Wash.  By  the  Wisbech  canal  it 
has  communication  with  the  Ouse.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  has  a  double  nave,  with  aisles,  the  north  arcade 
being  Norman;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  mainly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular.  There  are  remains  of  a  Norman  west  tower; 
the  Perpendicular  tower  stands  on  the  north  side.  The  museum 
contains  a  valuable  library  and  various  collections,  including 
antiquities  and  objects  of  art  and  natural  history.  Other  in- 
stitutions include  a  grammar  sch<k>l  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  i6th  century  and  provided  for  by  a  charter  of  Edward  VI., 
the  Cambridgeshire  hospital,  a  custom-house,  a  cattle-market, 
and  an  important  corn-exchange,  for  Wisbech  has  a  large  trade 
in  grain.  A  Gothic  monument  commemorates  Thomas  Clarkson 
(1760-1846),  a  powerful  opponent  of  the  slave-trade,  and  a 
native  of  the  town.  The  shipping  trade  is  carried  on  both  at  the 
town  itself  and  at  Sutton  Bridge,  8  m.  lower  down  the  river. 
The  chief  imports  are  coal,  timber  and  iron,  and  the  exports 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products  and  salt.  Foreign  trade  b 
chiefly  with  the  Russian  Baltic  ports.  In  the  nei^bourhood 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown,  including  apples,  pears, 
plums,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries.  Potatoes,  asparagus, 
and  other  vegetables  are  also  grown  for  the  London  market 
The  town  possesses  agricultural  implement  works,  coach- 
building  works,  breweries,  ropeworks,  planing  and  sawing  mills,, 
and  corn  and  oil-cake  mills.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  18  coimdllors.   Area,  6476  acres. 

Wisbech  {Wisebec,  i.e.  Ousebec)  is  near  a  Roman  embankment 
and  tumuli.  About  940  the  manor  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  abbey  of  Ely  by  Oswy  and  Leoflede;  the  abbot  held  it 
in  1086;  and  it  became  attached  to  the  see  of  Ely  with  the  other 
possessions  of  the  monastery.  The  castle  is  alleged  to  have  been 
built  by  William  I.,  and  was  converted  from  a  fortress  in  the  fens 
into  an  episcopal  palace  between  1471  and  1473.  The  growth 
of  Wisbech  depended  on  its  position  and  episcopal  patronage. 
In  1 190  tenants  of  Wisbech  Barton  acquired  an  exemption 
from  tolls  throughout  England,  confirmed  by  John,  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  mentioned  in 
1379,  and  grew  rich  and  powerful.  After  its  dissolution  the 
townsmen  became,  in  1549,  a  corporation  holding  of  the  king, 
by  a  charter  which  transferred  to  them  the  property  and  duties 
of  the  gild,  and  was  renewed  in  1610  and  1669.  By  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  a  council 
replaced  the  capital  burgesses,  the  older  governing  body.  The 
borough  returned  a  member  only  to  the  parliament  of  1658; 
its  elected  member,  Secretaiy  Thurloe,  chose  then  to  represent 
another  constituency.  A  fair  of  twenty  days  from  the  vigil  of 
Holy  Trinity  was  granted  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  in  1327.  The  mart 
still  occupies  by  custom  the  interval  between  hynn  mart,  of 
which  it  is  probably  an  offshoot,  and  Stamford  fair  in  mid-Lent. 
A  pleasure  fair,  called  the  Statute  Fair,  takes  place  shortly 
before  Michaelmas.  Importance  attaches  to  the  horse  fair, 
held  in  1827  in  the  week  before  Whitsuntide  and  now  on  the 


second  Thursday  in  May  and  on  July  25,  and  to  the  cttik 
in  the  beginning  of  August.   Saturday  was  market  diy  in  1711 
a  corn  market  is  now  held  on  Saturday,  a  cattk  aacket  r 
Thursday  and  Saturday.    In  1086  eels  were  prolific  m  WisUI 
water.    The  port  was  noteworthy  until  a  diversion  of  the 
before  1292,  rendered  it  hardly  accessible.    Dtaina 
trade  before  1634,  and  the  act  of  1773  for  "**^«ng 
Cut  was  the  beginning  of  prosperity.   From  1783  to  iSss 
tural  produce  was  exported  and  coal  imported.    Heap  aod 
had  an  importance,  lost  between  1827  isod  1849,  bot 
in  1 792  for  fairs  on  Saturday  and  Monday  before  Pals  Si 

See  W.  Watson.  History  of  Wisbech  (Wisbech.  1827):  N.  W« 
and  C.  Thomas,  HisUtry  of  Wisbech  (Wisbech.  1849)$  St 
Wisbech  (Wisbech  and  London,  1833). 

WISCONSIN  (known  as  "the  Badger'  stuU'^^ 
North  Central  states  of  the  United  States  of  Aim 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Pem'nsula  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  W.  by 
nesota  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  S.  by  Illinois.    lu  greatest 
from  N.  to  S.  (42*  30'  N.  Lat.  to  47*  3'  N.  Lat.)  is  soon.,! 
greatest  breadth  (86*  49'  W,  Long,  to  92**  54'  W.  LongO  >•  *l 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  boundary  aeparatlaf  ihe 
from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  consists  of  the  Missisa^ 
Croix  rivers  floving  S.  and  the  Saint  Louis  river 
Lake  Superior.    The  Menominee  and  Montreal  rhcn 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  N.  and  £.,! 
it  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.    The  ttatc*^ 
shore  boundary  is  more  than  550  m.  long.    Included  in 
consin  are  th"  Apostle  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  aaj  Wa 
Island  and  f  group  of  smaller  islands  at  the  entraaoe  to 
Bay  on  the  Lake  Michigan  »de.    The  stite  occupiet  a 
area  of  56,066  sq.  m.,*  810  of  which  are  water  surface, 
speaking,  it  divides  the  Great  Lakes  region  from  the 
of  the  Mi?  issippi. 

Physical  Features. — ^Wisconsin  forms  part  of  the  inner 
an  ancient  coastal  plain  and  the  oldland  of  crystalline  ndk^l . 
which  the  plain  sediments  were  deposited.    Tlie  plain  and  tlic 
land  were  well  worn  down  by  erosion  and  then  were juillftcd; 
dissected  by  stream  valleys,  and  were  glaciated.    The  wrfa 
generally  rolling  and  undulating,  comprismg,  with  the  Upper  f 
Bula  of  Michigan,  a  swcUine  elevation  of  land  btti»«.M  the 
depressions  represented  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  aad 
Mississippi  and  the  St  Croix  rivers.   The  fowest  devatioai  an  ia I 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  where  the 
averages  between  580  and  600  ft.  above  sea-lcvv^    Ihe  hi 
(Mints  in  the  state  are  residual  masses  <A  relativity  icaitfant ._ 
rising  above  the  erosion  surface;  such  are:  Rib  Hill  (iMp  k.f\ 
Marathon  countv.  in  the  north<entral  part,  and  some  ditlir 
of  the  Penokee  Range  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  whick  arc 
1800  ft.  high.    From  the  N.  highland  two  heights  of  load  (1; 
1600  ft.)  extend  southward  well  into  the  central  peftwos  of 
state,  dividing  the  greater  part  of  its  area  into  two  natoral  dr«* 
basins.    The  westernmost  of  these  elevations  sepoiates  the  %^ 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  St  Croix  from  that  of  the  Winoosin 
The  eastern  elevation  is  a  ridge  or  cuesta  formed  by  an 
hard  layer  of  the  ancient  coastal  plain ;  and  it  separates  the  Wi 
river  badn  from  the  Fox  River  Valley  and  the  streams  ' 
Lake  Michigan.    Along  the  Misussippi  and  the  Wiscc 
chain  of  bluffs  varying  in  height  from  200  to  ^oo  ft.,  and  m  the  I 
rocky  limestone  ridge  or  cuesta  some  30  m.  back  from  Late  Mi  ' 
extends  from  the  Door  county  peninsula,  E.  of  Lake  Wis 
as  far  south  as  the  Illinois  hne.    There  are  no  large  r 
into  Lake  Superior  and  very  little  drainage  in  thst 
from  a  point  some  30  m.  S.  of  the  lake  all  the  strcasM  iov 
southerly  direction.    The  MisMssippi  is  the  dndnage  baan  ( 
greate.-  part  of  the  state.   The  St  Cr<rix  river  rises  in  the  &W. 
of  the  Penokee  Range  and  flows  W.  and  S.,  fonning  (he 
boundary  of  the  state  for  13^  m.  before  it  loins  the  Miaii 
below  St  Paul.    Before  it  is  joined  by  the  Wisconsin,  the ! 

^  The  badger  is  not  found  in  the  state,  and  the  naa 
originated  as  a  nickname  for  those  lead  miners.  N.  oif  dK 
line  who  came  fronrthe  East,  who  lived  in  dug-outs  like  the 
burrows  of  the  badger,  and  who  did  not  go  home  in  wiatnr  lihel 
miners  from  southern  Illinois  and  farther  south,  who  acre  ca 
"  suckers,"  a  name  borrowed  from  the  migrating  fish  ia  Che  Ri 
Illinois  and  other  rivers  flowing  south,    llie  name  "  sM^rs  ** 
applied  generally  to  all  the  people  of  1  llinois,  and  the  name  *  I 
to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  "  badscr  sute  **  to  the  sMe. 

*  Besides  the  area  as  given  here,  the  state  has  vanaSedm 
approximately  7500  sq.  m.  of  Lake  Michigan  and  237!  SQ- 
Lalce  Superior. 


ir 


m 


wUch  irc  thi  Cliippen  u>d  the  Blick.  The  WiKDiuin  river  ibs 
no  Qk  Uprcr  Michinn  bocder  ud  Bon  S.  ud  W.  (or  6W  n,, 
jaiDiof  the  Miviiuppi  neu  Pnirk^du  ChiefL  iLlaoaviubleu  far 
uPdcubp,  fonwsoom.  rnim  ill  ttHuth.  The  Fmhver  (more  than 
360  m.  ioag)  riiei  in  the  waalh  etatal  ponkrn  of  llw  Mite,  Bowi  N. 
ud  E.  by  I  oniiiioiB  route  thnxifk  Like  Wdinebega,  ud  tbenca 
N.  inTo  Cieca  Bay.  uid  b  the  lodgefl  ud  nut  [nporuat  itreun 
dniiiiii[  into  Like  Miizhigu.  The  Wolf  rivet  li  lu  aunt  inponaM 
inbutary.  ipiiunc  it  fnnn  the  N.,  ia  Ita  upper  coune.  Baada  the 
Fox  fevrnu  ■mailer  itreiDu  dAia  Into  the  Lake  Midiipn  bmaa, 
Amonq  tbeae  m  the  Meiwmiaee  ud  OcoDte,  irtikh  Row  into  Green 

D jg  LjiIk  MEchigUt  ud  the  Shcboynn  and  HiLwauVee 

IE  dinrtly  into  the  lake.   The  loullieni  portion  d  the 


^ y  eventually  through  other 

..     .de  UriEit  at  Iboe  are  the  Re'-  " 
Doii),  or  Piihub.  ud  the  Pecatoni: 
diBturbancE  ol  the  djainafl 

irtrialproapg-ity  of  Ibe  atat 
I,  the  Rock  ana  the  upper 
has  more  than  ^500  laka 


the  Rock,  Dea  Ftaines.  Fa 


.     In  I 


t^enaaha.  and  thm 
'     sr  gravellid  I 


ilakeaai 


K  bks  Id 


e.  erf  inter  with  aandy 

at  4  rule,  high  banka  heavily  wooded.   Many  of  then 

Hinmn  moni.  ontably  Lake  Geneva,  Green  Lake.  

WauteahaoHinly  and  the  famaua  "  (our  likei "  near  Madiun. 

flan  <!•<  Fama. — Wiicnniia  wai  oriiioally  the  native  home  of 
m«io(  the  wild  [and  and  ulmali  [oood  In  the  other  NonhCeotral 
naiH.  DeeiwereioundiabijeaamiieniBalliecIioiuofthaMate, 
bear  were  cominon  In  the  central  and  northerm  parti,  biion  vtie 
I«ind  in  the  louth'weil.  wolvei.  Ivu  ("  vild  au  '^  and  low  and 
«hR  inullet  animal!  mrtlcubtly  of  lor-beaiiDg  varietio.  The 
ttrfamaibourided  in  fiih.  The  abundance  of  ^me  mide  the  legion 


:  bank,  baro.  cliff,  wUie-beUied 
veU  aa  the  purple  martin  a    ^ 
et  of  dy^calcheta.  utduditiA 


chim 


ilive^adcd  and  Idnt  binl;  a ,._. 

-.  _.   .  jlch  the  more  common  are  the  downy,  hai 
aad  oolden'winved  (Hkker) ;  about  thirty  Hecies  ■ 

--  -'■ •-   — ilein.  Blackburaiu,  pruihonot 

^eatini  and  che^nut-ndcd ;  a  od 

-birdt  are  well  repracnted  in 

■     ■      h  {or  veery).  b— - 

lark,  i^ld  And 


Eefficdn- 
mSvUc,  led^urt. 


■<  7+1 

B,  on  the  veatein  border  and  leia  [hin  60  m,  farther  north, 
tddurinatheianieperiodfTnm  IQ^'lo-^*,  Tbegrealeil 
recorded  at  leiulai  obflervinK  alaiioni  range  from  lu*at 
I.  :■■  r.nm.  munty  and  near  the  ■Dutbem  border,  on  the  im 
Barroa.  in  BantmcDunly  in  (be  north-wealem 
e  lotfaofFebmaiy  iSSg.   The  average  annual 

gnninr  bkhilIu  from  April  to  September  incluiive,  and  the  rain- 

ladHwdldiuributedove--" — "---    "^ — ■ 

of  }j  In.  In  the  northern 


of  July 


r^ito-48'u 


lonL  Thccv  la  an  annual  snowfall 


I  quite  evenly  diuributed  throurii 

,  Januuv,  Fcbraicy  and  March.    In  the 

northers  aection  the  heavy  anowfaD  I>  cauNd  by  the  cyclonic  Moraii 
■lone  the  ranadiiB  bonier,  ud  in  the  aontheni  aectioD  the  tnowfall 
ii  incteaied  by  the  nomu  which  lacend  the  Mixiiaippi  Valley.  All 
— .: r  ^  ,t„e  ^„  lubiert  to  tomadoet    Ibey  occur  more 


fnquently  in  the  wi 


thof  May 


n  killed  35  penana. 


AgritiUlHrt^ — Hiv  and  grain  ire  the  jam  important  crop*.  I 
190$  the  acreage  c4  hay  «a>  i,j«9.ooo  and  the  value  of  Ibe  crc 
1)4.800,000.  In  the  production  of  the  haidy  cereala,  barley,  lyc  ai 
fanckwbeat,  WieconUD  lanki  high  among  the  atatta  of  the  Unioi 
but  data  and  Indian  com  are  the  fargeat  cereal  cropa  in  ihe  Atit 
The  crop  of  oatiwat  79,800,000  buibeli  (railed  onijaojna  acrcaai 
valued  It  t]T,i»,aoo)  In  1909;  of  Indiu  com,  ;o.599,oa]  bushi 
Cniaed  on  1,513,000  acree  and  valued  at  faojM.ooo);  of  barle 
14,146,000  buibeli  (railed  on  866,000  acre  and  valued  at  f  t  },5;9,« 
— aeropvaccedcdonly  by  that  of  California  and  that  ol  Minnesoia 
of  wheat,  1,484,000  buiheli  <raiied  on  1  ;9.oaa  acrea  and  valued  1 
*J,US  add]  rof  iTB.4,7i7,000butheli(nlKd  on  i90.0Doacteaandvalui 
at  fojiajoo  a  crop  caccedtd  only  by  that  of  Penniylvania  ai 
that  of  Mich^u);aniIo[  buckwheat  ,!>■, 000  buihih  (grown  on  i8,o( 


if  Michicu) ;  and  of  buckwheat  ,i>  ■  ,oc 

andvaliwdU  ti7i«oo).   Thepotat 

bushela  being  niied  in  1000  on  i6iadd  oc 
:_.i_u_.i?..,_..i — a'ndMaine.  Tob* 


M,J40.0o 


in'™ 


oibi  valuable  crop: 


I'nurffi" 


»«0«4P,otxl.    There  were 
{hbourhood 


^7^8494^':  in  T»70,  l^filiTaieTin  iMo,'ii 
189a,  (148,146,164;  and  in  li»a.  t360.e1e.941. 
under  the  lactory  patent,  evluding  hand  Iradea  artd 
indmtriet,  wii  t^,ya»]t  in  1900  aod  (411,13,1,0°'  '"  -v^ 
The  moM  important  of  the  lUte  1  manulacturea  in  1900  and  in  igoj 
'  timber  pnducti,  valued  in  the  latter  year  at 
..  .  ..Dmin  being  iecond  in  tank  to  Ihe  KiteotWaih- 
About  60%  (both  m  quantity  and  value)  of  Ihe  lumber 
1905  wai  white  pine;  nert  in  Importance  weie  hemlock 
'— -• ■  ~  -uutlly).  banwood  (nearly  4%)  " '  '- 


fS'^''* 


™  w''"IS£i 


n  1905;  ana  oincr  imporrani  manmacturea  ba^cd 
•wn  foTBti  were  paper  and  wood  pulp  (t  r  74'^hI74) 
,S69,S90-  Second  ui  value  in  1905  were  ctcei*, 
naed  milk  (fic>,904.79i),  in  the  product  of  which 
K:ondto}4ewVorkini9Doandl«os.    In  I9t« 


°Lo]  ar/^"(»8^o"iS5!"bring'"  t57V™i  sy 

and  giiil-mill  producla  (Il8,351,lj7;   abor"  '-*' 
r);  leather  (115.845,11});  wholesale  daughter 


'5.845,11});  wholesale  dauehtering  and 
agriniltural  imptemenli  (f  10,076,760) ; 


camagea  and  wwoni  iftJujSl)!  "K"  a  clothing  (i6,53SJ7«i: 
booti  and  ihoea  (K^n.56]);  ateam  railway  tan,  conilrui:ted  and 
repaired  (t6,;ii.75i);  boiirry  and  knit  gooda  (11.941.744};  ei|pra 
(»4.3;i.1M);  mattnsaea  and  uning  Tied.  (fo.Sl?,!*?):  "nd 
eleTlruxlnuichrnery.apriaraIu>andaup,Ji«»5,l94.l51> 
In  1905. out ofaiotai factory pfwiuil of (411, 139,681,  *aS9-4».<^.4 


..._..-.iS'i - 

population  (1900)  rrf  nt  baat  Sooo;  but 

ilueof  factory  producti  waa  that  of  Ihe 
«l39,88l.S45l.  Racine  ranked  ««i.d 
1  at  »i64S8«6S.    The  manulactura  ol 


5'kpQiVolied'^dry  bono"  aJSwh*" 


wccuny  n  StwbcryEan,  whcrv 
e  third  01  the  fum  turr  nvde  in 


larft  dcpDuiB  of  lEnlified  cUy  ftlaiu  the  * 


jitoppedanddid 

[nhftnonf 

. Im  Gogebic 

rder  !■  inporunt. 
rt  i8S4 : io  iBtt 

on  and  AihlAfd 
OK  948,9*S  Ions 


in  Milnukn  ihil  that  city  hu 


d  Ihe'' 


?,^" 


1908  11  fl,B«i,9io,  Includliw  gTHtiitc 
iiioiJMg)  and  •anduoK  (^I9.IJ0). 
'  nikBl  G[th  amoBE  tba  KatB  of  the 

,  ,._..itequankd;in  t^Odlt  ranked  fifteenth- 

The  [sduury  betin  In  ItSo,  wlien  the  fint  quany  [at  Cnnile 
Heiahu.  Manihon  rounly)  wae  opened.  The  prindfal  quairia 
aie  in  Dod«,  Green  Lake  (a  blackish  Rwnte  u  quanied  at  Uttey 
and  a  pinkoh  riiyotite  at  Bcttin),  MantiuHi,  Marinette,  Miiquette. 
Sauk,  Wauiaca  and  Wauihara  countiet.     Wimngin  fimnite  i> 

acmi  at  &noi^,'w'iute!hi  couniy,  in  1848;  afwauwaloM,  oar 
MilmukK,  in  iSjj:  and  nnu  Bndgepon  in  1856.     Freshwater 

Gficoiuin  rankcd'fiiM  araong  the'.alB  in  ll«  value  of  mineral 
nlera  aold,  with  a  value  ot  |i,si6.703  in  1907  and  fMi3.io7  in 

Itm  than  in"&in'^«>u  JuNew  -p^  ?he  n>nt  [amoui  oC^lwe 

Sinp  are  in  Waukoha  county,  whence  While  Rock.  Beiheida, 
rtmic  and  other  walera  ore  iliipped, 

FortsU-—'lo  Iftoo  and  ia  1900  iwhrn  the  wooded  area  wu  tati- 
mated  at  Jl.TSO  sq.  m..  of  $8%  d  the  total  area  of  the  itate)  Wit- 
lumber  and  timber,    tn  igot  th«  value  of  the  lumber  and  timber 

product  vaa  ejmeded  by  Ih"  -'  ■^-'■'— ■—  -  ' — <■ 

WimniJn  waa  the  ch\am 

Nor^-,  ,     

wood  pulp)  and  n 
the  area  ol  the  < 
toratry  (chiefly  i 

from  thii  ca<ue  in 
Filltria.—Thi 


iir^™ 


.  ol  ti 


nivioden  of  fbhcriea 

in  igoS  iw J3t,M>9  egE<.  fry 
wan-eyed  piStni  about  t  J.OC 


(9,000.000. 
of  Wisconsin  arc  of  con^erable  bnpon- 
m  valued  at  (1/167.170.  lake  trout  and 
'luabh!.  There  [>  a  itate  bsani  ol  com- 
bclow,  I  CmvriiMfliO.  which  dlMiibuted 
'-'  and  fingerlinn,  likcluding  IDiOTStOoo 

1  each  oflake  trout  agd  whilelish. 
in(fof  bf^"* — -'—'-'- —  - — -V 


Bayiield  (brook,  rainbow  and  take  Innit  and  whileRihl,  Odikoth 
(lake  tmut,  whittliih  and  wall-eyed  take),  Minocqua  (plkei  bau  and 
muikillonEe).  DelaAeld  (black  ^aai  and  wall-eyed  pike)  and  Wild 


■  SS7  10  the  Mi»ii«ppi  at  Prairie  du  Chlen.  llii  tine  waa  the  fon 
runner  of  the  pal  Clnci(Oi  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  lyitem.  whic 
now  own  the  ■autbnn  hall  ol  the  "•••  •<•■>  ""  mnl.  Iliua  m 
with  one  Hne  panlleli  the  dioteof  L 
NoiIh^Weiteni  and  the  Chicago.  Si 

The  tiacki  of  the  ChieaEO 
I8SS  and  to  Fond  du  Lac 

Chicuo,  St  Paul!  Mlnneai 
part  of  the  HaU.  whna  ii 


f  the  Chiogo  A  Nonh-Weatein.  The  CHage.  BmGapoB  i 
fuincy  (owned  by  the  Great  Nonbero  and  the  Nanbera  Panic 

ervice.  The  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  A  &iilt  Sie:.  Mane,  in  >lwthB 
een  abaorbed  the  old  Wiaconun  Central,  cmaae*  ihe  Ajie  ud 
xienda  into  the  Canadian  Nonh-West,  sharing  ia  ilhc  hea^-y  friu 
rallic  of  that  taction,  and,  like  the  Duluih,  South  Shore  &  MUrtu. 
rhich  nin  along  the  Like  Superior  ibore,  ii  a  Lnk  in  ikc  it>«- 

uda.  The  Nonhem  Pacilk  eatera  Wiaconiin  in  iu  aoi:h  ncan 
omcr  and  extendt  to  the  Lake  Superior  country-  The  Grcm  Sot 
1  Wealem  railway  between  Winoaa  and  Kewaunee  hu  [no  «- 
exlon  acroia  Lake  MichigaiL  In  1900  (here  nrr  653S  m.  tjt  iTock. 
nd  OB  the  luof  January  1009  7sii  m.  CharacierLic  cd  Ht 
ommem  of  the  atate  Ii  the  lUpment  by  the  Great  Laka  rt  bsOy 
reight,  chiefly  iron  on,  grain  and  flour  aitd  lumber.  The  rrtMa 
rdeht  nwvcntent  to  the  Wiiconin  lake  poiU  ia  mode  un  rbfii 
I  coal  from  the  Lake  Eric  thipping  poinii  Tor  the  coalfakh  ol  Pm- 

■ylvanii  and  Wen  Virginia.    Milwaukee  it  one  ol  the  IsAot  I^ 

~)rti,  ntul  li  the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  tiaie;  its  imp«t>  anv 
Jued  at  (79«.lSS  <n  l8«  and  at  ti,493.6u  in  1909.  and  in 

_.inprta  at  |a7J6  in  1B99  and  at  »344.S90 10  1909, 
To  connect  the  upper  Miseiuippi  river  and  the  Great  Labi, 

between  1840  and  iBy>acanal  waibc^n  between  the  Fu.  Airvfli 

flowing  into  the  Miuiuip[^.*  and  improventcnc  of  navi^aiiDa  h 
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School.  Winnebago  (1094)  under  the  Wittenberg  School  and  PoU- 
watoini  (440)  not.  under  an  assent.  The  civilized  Brotherton  and 
Scockbridce  Indians  live  principally  in  Calumet  county.  Among 
religious  denominations  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  50S>364  members 
in  1906,  had  SO*5  %  of  the  total  communicants  or  church  members 
in  the  state.  The  Lutheran  bodies  ranked  next  with  28^,286 
mcmbera  (including  153,690  oC  the  Evangelical  church,  49,^35  01  the 
United  Norwegian  church,  23,927  o(  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  church  I5i47i  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  15.220  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
869s  of  the  Genetal  Council).  Only  one  other  state  (Penns^rlvania) 
had  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  this  denomination. 
There  were  57473  Methodists  (chiefly  of  the  Methodbt  Episcopal 
Church),  26,163  Congregationalists  and  21,716  Baptists. 

Qnemmeni. — ^The  original  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted 
in  1848,  and  amended  in  1869,  18701  1874,  1877,  xSiBi,  1882, 
1902  and  1908,  is  still  in  force.  An  amendment  may  be  proposed 
by  either  house  of  the  legislature,  and  if  passed  by  two  successive 
legislatures  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  latification  by  a  majority 
vote.  A  constitutional  convention  may  be  called  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  if  this 
pfoposal  receives  a  majority  vote  at  the  next  election  for  members 
of  the  legislature.  Suffrage  was  originally  granted  to  every 
male*  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards  resident  in  the  state 
for  one  year  preceding  any  election — if  he  were  a  white  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  white  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared 
his  intention  to  be  naturalized,  or  an  Indian  declared  by  Congress 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  civilized  person  of  Indian 
descent  not  a  member  of  any  tribe;  and  the  constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  legislature  might  by  law  give  suffrage  to  others 
than  those  enumerated  if  such  an  act  of  legislature  were  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  at  a  general  election.  By  an 
amendment  of  1882  the  word  "  white  **  was  omitted  and  by  an 
amendment  of  1908  it  was  provided  that  those  foreign-bom  and 
iinnaturalizcd  in  order  to  become  electors  must  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  dtizens  before  the  xst  of  December 
1908,  and  that  "  the  rights  hereby  granted  to  such  persons 
shall  cease  on  the  first  day  of  December  a.d.  191 2."  The  amend- 
ment of  1908  also  permits  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
r^istration  of  electors  in  incorporated  cities  and  villages. 

The  official  ballot  is  of  the  blanket  type,  with  names  of  candi- 
dates in  party  columns,  but  with  no  candidate's  name  repeated 
on  the  ballot  and  with  no  emblems  to  mark  the  party  columns. 
In  X909  an  act  was  passed  permitting  county  boards  to  adopt  a 
"  coupon  "  ballot.*  Since  1905  there  has  been  a  direct  nomina- 
tion system  of  primaries  for  all  officers  except  delegates  to  national 
Dominating  conventions.  ■ 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant- 
gnvemor,  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor's  salary  (since 
1869)  is  $5000  a  year  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  $1000. 
Candidates  for  either  office  must  be  dtizens  of  the  United  States 
and  qualified  electors  of  the  state.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  with  a  casting  vote  only.  A  bill  vetoed  by 
the  governor  becomes  a  law  if  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house;  and  a  biU  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  six  days  (excepting  Sunday;  before  1908 
the  constitutional  limit  was  three  days)  after  its  presentation 
to  him  becomes  a  law  unless  the  return  of  the  bill  is  prevented 
by  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  The  governor  has  power 
to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons,  except  for  treason 
-^he  may  suspend  execution  of  sentence  for  treason  until  action 
is  taken  by  the  legislature — and  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

The  administrative  officers,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  treasurer 
and  an  attorney-general,  aro  elected  for  two  years  and  act  as 
commissioners  of  public  lands.  The  secretary  of  state  is  ex- 
officio  auditor;  and  he  acts  as  governor  if  the  regularly  elected 

■  EjDcencing  persons  under  guardianship,  those  weak-minded  or 
insane,  tnose  convicted  (without  restoration  to  civil  rights)  of  treason 
or  felofiy.  and  those  who  have  engaged  (directly  or  mdirectly)  in  a 
dad. 

*  The  coupon  ballot  was  proposed  for  use  throughout  the  state,  but 
was  defeated  bv  popular  vote  in  April  1906.  The  ticket  is  made  up 
of  as  manv  coloured  sheets  as  there  are  party  organizations  (plus 
one  for  independent  nominations),  and  the  name  of  each  candidate 
is  00  a  perforated  slip,  which  must  be  detached  if  it  is  to  be  voted. 


governor  and  lieutenant-governor  die,  are  removed  from  office 
or  are  absent  from  the  state.  A  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term. 
Other  administrative  officers  are  a  commissioner  of  insurance 
(from  1867  to  1878  the  secretary  of  the  state  was  commissioner 
of  insurance;  the  office  became  elective  in  x88x);  a  commissioner 
of  labour  and  industrial  statistics;  three  railroad  commissioners,* 
who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  pubUc  utilities,  induding  telegraph 
and  tdephone;  a  commissioner  of  hanking;  a  dairy  and  food 
commissioner;  a  state  superintendent  of  public  property; 
three  tax  commissioners  who  act  (since  1901)  as  a  state  board  of 
assessment;  commissioners  of  fisheries  (established  1874);  a 
state  board  of  agriculture  (1897);  and  a  state  board  of  forestiy 
(1905,  succeeding  a  department  created  in  1903). 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly  and 
meets  biennially,  and  when  called  in  spedal  session  by  the  governor 
to  transact  spedal  business  definitely  named  in  the  governor's 
calL  The  number  of  assemblymen  cannot  be  less  than  54  or 
more  than  100,  and  the  ntmiber  of  senators  must  be  not  more  than 
one-third  or  kss  than  one-fourth  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly.  In  1910  there  were  33  senators  and  100  assemblymen. 
Elections  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  are  biennial*  and  the  term 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  is  two  years,  but  the  senatorial 
term  is  four  years  and  only  one-half  of  the  members  are  elected 
each  two  years.  A  candidate  for  dther  house  must  have  resided 
in  the  state  at  least  one  year,  must  be  a  qualified  dcctor  in  the 
district  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  may  not  be  a  member  of 
Congress  or  hold  any  military  or  dvil  office  under  the  United 
States.  Since  1855  a  state  census  has  been  taken  every  ten  years, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  censuses  the  legislature  re-apportions 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts.  Each  member  of  the  legis- 
lature recdves  $500  a  year  and  10  cents  a  mile  for  mileage. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  dther  house,  and  either  house  may 
amend  a  bill  passed  by  the  other.  Spedal  legislation  of  several 
specified  kinds  is  forbidden,  especially  by  amendments  of  1871 
and  1892;  and  the  constitution  as  adopted  in  1848  prohibited 
the  legislature's  authorizing  any  lottery  or  granting  any  divorce. 
The  Assembly  may  impeach  dvil  officers  by  a  majority  of  all 
dected  members,  and  the  Senate  to  try  impeachments;  for 
conviction  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  is  required. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested:  in  a  supreme 
court*  of  seven  members  (sahury  I6000  a  year;  elected  for  a 
term  of  ten  years;  the  senior  justice  is  chief  justice)  with 
appellate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  state,  general  superintend- 
ence over  all  inferior  courts,  power  to  issue,  hear  and  determine 
writs  of  habeas  corpus^  mandamuSt  injunction,  quo  wmantOt 
certiorari  and  other  original  and  remedial  writs;  nineteen  (only 
five  imder  the  constitution  of  1848)  drctiit  courts,  of  one  judge 
each  except  in  the  second  dxcuit  (induding  Milwaukee)  in  which 
there  are  four  judges,  dected  (at  a  ^>ring  election,  and  not  at 
the  general  state  dection)  by  the  voters  of  the  drcuit  district; 
probate  judges,  one  dected  (for  two  years)  in  each  county, 
except  where  the  legislature  confers  probate  powers  on  inferior 
courts;  and  in  towns,  dties  and  villages,  justices  of  the  peace, 
dected  for  two  years. 

Local  Cotemmeut. — ^Wisconsin  has  the  mixed  or  township-county 
system  of  kxral  government.  Each  township  (or  "  town,  as  it  is 
(x>mmonly  called)  elects  at  its  annual  town  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  m  April  three  supervisors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more 
assessors,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  from  one  to  three  constables, 
and,  if  the  town  has  a  library,  a  librarian.  Justices  of  the  peace 
hold  office  for  two  years,  other  town  officers  for  one  year  only,  except 
that  in  a  county  having  a  population  of  100.000  or  more  (Milwaukee 
county),  town  meetings  are  biennial  and  all  officers  are  elected  for 
two  years.  For  other  than  school  purposes  rates  must  not  exceed 
2  %  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  town. 
The  chairmen  of  the  several  town  boards  of  supervisors,  with  the 

*  'pie  office  of  railroad  commissioner  was  created  in  1874,  became 
elective  in  1881  and  was  replaced  under  an  act  of  1^05  by  a  com- 
mission of  three  members,  which  recdved  jurisdiction  over  other 
public  service  corporations  in  IQ07. 

*  Until  1 88 1  elections  to  the  legislature  were  hdd  annually,  and 
the  term  of  assemblymen  was  one  year  and  of  senators  two  years. 

*  Not  separately  organized  until  1853;  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  acted  as  justices  of  the  supreme  court. 
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ftupervisor  of  each  ward  of  a  city  and  the  supervisor  of  each  village 
in  the  county,  constitute  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  each 
county  elects  biennially,  at>the  general  election  in  November,  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner^  a  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  a 
district-attorney,  a  register  of  deeds  and  a  surveyor.  The  county 
board  represents  the  county,  »  entrusted  with  the  cane  of  the  county 
property  and  the  management  of  the  county  business,  appoints  a 
supervisor  of  assessments  and  levies  the  taxes  necessary  to  defray 
the  county  expenses.  The  county  board  also  elects  a  county  high- 
way commissioner  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is  required  to  designate 
a  system  of  prospective  county  highways,  and  may  levy  a  special 
tax  and  borrow  money  for  the  development  of  the  system.  Cities  are 
chartered  according  to  population,^  with  a  ro^yor,  a  single  legislative 
chamber  known  as  the  board  of  aldermen  or  city  council  and  the  usual 
administrative  officers  and  boards.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  justices  of  the  psace  and  supervisors  must  be  elected  by 
the  people,  but  the  other  orBces  are  filled  as  the  council  of  each  city 
directs.  An  act  of  1909  provides  for  the  adoption  of  government  by 
commission  in  any  city  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class  which 
votes  for  this  form  of  government  at  an  election  called  by  a  petition 
signed  by  25  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding  election  for  mayor. 

Miscellaneous  Laws. — A  married  woman  may  manage  her  separate 
property  as  if  she  were  single.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  a  dower  in 
one-thira  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  and  a  widower  is  life  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  all  the  real  estate  of  which  his  wife  died  seized  and  not  dis- 
posed of  by  her  last  will,  unless  she  leaves  issue  by  a  former  husband, 
to  whom  the  estate  might  descend,  in  which  case  her  estate  passes 
immediately  to  such  issue.  If  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
and  leaves  no  issue  the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
estate  of  the  deceased,  both  real  and  personal.  The  causes  for  an 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  impotency,  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  wilful  desertion  for  one  year, 
cruel  or  inhuman  treatment,  habitual  drunkenness  and  voluntary 
separation  for  five  years.  For  any  other  cause  than  adultery  an 
action  for  a  divorce  cannot  be  brought  unless  one  of  the  parties  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
suit.  Neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry  a  third  party  until  one 
year  after  the  divorce  has  been  obtained.  Adultery  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years 
nor  less  than  one  year,  or  by  a  nne  not  exceeding  fiooo  nor  less  than 
$200.  A  husband  who  wilfully  abandons  his  wife,  leaving  her 
destitute,  or  who  refuses  to  support  her  when  he  is  able  to  do  so, 
may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  fifteen  days,  and  for  ten  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  he  may  be  kept  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  A  homestead 
owned  and  occu(»ed  by  any  resident  of  the  state  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  4^  acres  of  agricultural  land  outside  the  limits  of  a 
city  or  village,  or  one-fourth  of  an  acre  within  a  city  or  village, 
together  with  the  dwelling-house  and  other  appurtenances,  is  exempt 
from  liability  for  debts  other  than  labourers ,  mechanics'  and  pur- 
chase-money liens,  mortgages  and  taxes.  If  the  homestead  is  sold 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  I5000,  are 
likewise  exempt  for  a  period  of  two  years,  provided  they  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  another  homestead.  If  the  owner  is 
a  married  man  his  homestead  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged  without 
his  wife's  consent.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  bowling  alley  or  beer 
garden  is  iorbidden,  and  their  employment  at  any  gainful  occupation 
IS  permitted  only  durins^  the  vacation  of  the  public  school.  A  child 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at  a 
gainful  occupation  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
principal  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  No  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  longer  than  fifty-five  hours  in  any 
one  week,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  more  than  six  days 
in  any  one  week,  or  between  6*0  p.m.  and  7*0  a.m. 

Other  radical  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  railways,  has 
included:  the  Porter  Law,  regulating  rates,  which  was  enacted  in 
1874  during  the  "  Granger  Movement,'*  was  modified  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  displaced  oy  a  law  of  190S  (in  1908  declared  constitu- 
tional so  long  as  stockholders  receive  a  '  reasonable  compensation  " 
on  investments)  creatinga  state  railway  commission,  and  providing  for 
the  physical  valuation  of  railways  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  lor  taxation ; 
a  law  (1907)  making  2  cents  a  mile  the  maximum  fare;  an  anti- 
tipping  bw  (1905):  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes;  an  act 
(1907)  forbiddmg  insurance  companies  to  do  both  participating  and 
non-participating  business;  and  an  eight-hour  labour  law  in  effect 
on  the  l9t  of  January  1908. 

Finance. — Revenue  for  state  purposes  19  derived  principally  from 
taxes  on  corporations,  from  an  intientance  tax  and  from  departmental 
and  institutional  fees  and  charges;  that  forcounties,  towns,  villages 
and  cities  from  a  general  property  tax.  The  general  property  tax 
has  long  been  empto^^ed  almost  wholly  for  educational  purposes  only. 
The  state  tax  on  railways  and  other  public  service  corporations  is 

*  The  first  class  comprises  cities  having  a  population  of  150,000 
or  more  (Milwaukee);  the  second  class  tnose  having  a  population 
between  '40,000  and  150,000;  the  third  class  those  Mving  a  popu- 
lation between  10.000  and  40,000;  the  fourth  class  those  having  a 
population  less  than  10,000. 


levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis;  but  telephone  oompaaaes  aie  taad 
by  collecting  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  Insaranoe c««r»rv»iri 
arc  taxed  on  premiums  and  income.  In  1908  the  constixadoa  «2s 
amended  to  permit  a  ^duated  tax  on  incoines,  pnvflcjo  aod 
occupations.  A  poll  tax  is  levied  for  highway  paxposes  in  tons  aad 
villages,  but  the  ijeneral  charter  law  does  not  provide  for  the  ccBk> 
tion  of  poll  taxes  in  cities.  The  proceeds  from  corporatim  taxes  » 
creased  from  $1,711,387  in  1899  to  $3,969,771  in  190A.  The  suee 
receipts  from  all  sources  increased  from  t4,070jt6(ortbeyeareadia| 
September 30. 1899,  to  $8,209,982  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  VjfA: 
the  disbursements  in  the  latter  year  were  $7,763,771  or  $537,211 
less  than  the  receipts. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  "  wildcat  "  banks  during  tke  Territory! 
period,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  state  constitution  foftMd£a|  tbe 
legislature  to  charter  a  bank  or  pass  a  general  bnnkiiw  Uw  amS  t^ 
people  had  voted  in  favour  of  banks,  and  providing  inrtber  that  aa 
DanK  charter  or  general  banking  law  should  be  oT  any  force  sstil 
a  majority  o(  the  voters  at  a  general  ckction  had  approved  d  k. 
The  people  gave  their  approval  to  a  general  bankii^g  law  ia  155s. 
and  state  banks  were  incorporated  undo-  it.  Private  baidcs  and  erne 
savings  bank  were  also  chartered.  In  1903  a  state  b*niqiy  depet- 
ment  was  created  under  the  mana^jcment  01  a  commissioner  of  faajdk- 
ing  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Under  thb  law  private  banks  becsae 
state  banks,  and  aU  except  national  banks  are  esaniiaed  by  1^ 
commissioner,  his  deputy  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  csb* 
missioner,  at  least  once  a  year.  When  satisfied  that  a  bank  hai 
become  insolvent,  the  commissioner  may  take  poaaeasion  of  it  aad 
wind  up  its  affairs.  In  1909  there  were  470  stnte  bnnks  and  3  laviap 
banks  with  total  resources  amounting  to  $140,155^55. 

To  prevent  such  extravagant  expenditures  for  internal  improi^ 
ments  as  had  brought  disaster  to  Michi^n  and  other  states^  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  o(  Wtsoonan  inserted  a  daosc  IbEitisg 
its  aggregate  indebtedness  to  $100,000  for  all  purponea  otlxr  thxa 
to  repd  an  invasion,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  for  defoocx  a 
time  of  war,  and  the  state  is  free  from  debt  with  the  cxoepcioa  c( 
that  contracted  on  account  of  the  Cvil  War.  This  war  defct. 
although  amounting^  to  $2,251,000,  is  held  by  four  state  cdncatioaB) 
funds.  A  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  in  187a.  Iiinii»  the 
indebtedness  of  each  county,  city,  town,  village  and  soioqI  distnR 
to  5  %  of  the  value  of  its  taxable  property. 

Education. — ^Wisconsin  has  an  excellent  free  poblic  wdbod 
system,  which  was  estAblished  in  1848  and  whidi  prcmdes  a 
gntded  system  of  instruction  in  country  district  aad  dty  schods. 
high  schools  and  normal  schools  and  the  Univctsity  of  Iftlscocss 
(incorporated  1848;  see  Wisconsin,  Vnivebsity  or).  Bt  a 
law  of  1907  school  attendance  (24  weeks  per  annum  in  the  conasxr 
— a  law  of  1903  had  required  only  20  weeks — ^32  weeks  in  dtks 
was  made  compulsory  for  children  between  seven  and  fooiteea 
years  of  age  who  do  not  live  more  than  2  m.  from  school  by  the 
nearest  travelled  public  highway.  In  1907-1908  27*2%  of 
those  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  state 
attended  no  school.  The  total  public  sduxd  enrohnent  ia  1909 
1910  was  466,554.  In  190X  a  law  was  enacted  providbif  fct 
state  graded  schools  of  two  classes,  which  must  be  opened  for  at 
least  nine  months  eadi  year;  graded  schools  of  thie  first  dasi 
(of  three  or  more  departments)  receive  $300  a  year  cadi  fre: 
the  state,  and  graded  schools  of  the  second  dass  (of  two  dcpan- 
ments  only)  receive  $200  a  year  each  from  the  state.  Abcm. 
X906  rural  graded  schools,  outside  <A  villages,  were  first  ofgssosed 
There  are  twenty-two  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  There  are  a 
few  township  high  schools  (28  out  of  385  in  1909),  and  these 
receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  the  total  annually  paid  f«r 
teachers'  salaries;  for  free  high  achoob  the  first  state  pio\iBOR 
was  made  in  1875.  There  are  spedal  kindergarten  traisi^ 
depxartments  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  scfaook^  depart- 
ments for  manual  training  at  Oshkosh  and  PlatteviQe,  akd  a 
training  department  in  domestic  science  at  \ht  Stevens  IHast 
school.  The  first  kindergarten  officially  connected  with  asv 
American  state  normal  school  was  opened  at  Oshkosh  in  iSSo. 
The  state  normal  schook  are  supported  largdy  from  the  intend 
($89,137  in  1908)  of  a  fund  (Si.957>330  in  1908)  created  in  1S65 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  fion  as 
annual  state  tax  ($230,000  in  1908).  In  addition  to  the 
state  university  the  state  maintains  at  Platteville  a  school  d 
mines,  opened  in  1908.  Under  state  control  there  b  a  syses 
of  teachers'  and  farmers'  institutes.  A  Free  Library  Comaaaamt» 
of  five  members  created  in  1895  maintains  about  650  dicolatBf 
free  public  libraries  comprising  more  than  40,000  voimm^ 
In  1907  there  were  about  960,000  volumes  in  public  tonsb^ 
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libraries  for  which  a  Uw  of  1887  liad  made  provi^on;  since 
1895  the  formation  of  uich  libraries  has  been  mandatory,  and 
books,  chosen  by  the  county  superintendent,  arc  bought  from  a 
lund  of  10  cents  for  every  person  o(  school  age  in  towns,  villages 
and  cities  of  the  fourth  dass.  An  act  of  190X  permits  coimty 
boards  to  establish  county  ^stems  of  travelling  libraries.  In 
X908  the  total  expenditure  for  public  education  in  the  state  was 
$12,547,574;  of  this  sum  $10,604,294  was  spent  for  wmmon 
scho<^,  hif^  schools  and  graded  schools,  $1,091,135  for  the 
university,  and  $547,661  for  normal  schools.  The  total  income 
for  schools  hi  i907>x9o8  was  $1,773,659,  of  which  $1,379,4x0 
was  from  the*  seven-tenths-of-a-inill  tax,  $200,000  was  from 
licence  fees  and  taxes  upon  coiporations  (for  salaries  of  rural 
school  inspectors)  and  $194,349  the  income  from  the  common 
school  fund  which  hi  that  year  amounted  to  $3,845,929. 

Educational  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  are  Beloit  College 
(1846;  oriffbally  Congregational,  now  undenominational) 
at  Beloit;  Carroll  College  (1846,  Presbyterian),  at  Waukesha; 
Lawrence  College  (1847;  Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Appleton; 
Concordia  College  (x88i;  Lutheran),  Marquette  Uoiversity 
(1864,  Roman  Catholk),  and  MHwaukee-Downer  College  (1895; 
non-sectarian,  for  women;  an  outgrowth  of  Downer  College, 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian,  founded  at  Fox  Lake  in  1853), 
all  at  Milwaukee;  Milton  College  (1867;  Seventh  Day  Baptist), 
at  Milton;  North-western  University  (1865;  Lutheran)  at 
Watertown;  Ripon  College  (x85x;  ori^nally  under  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  control,  now  non-sectarian),  at  Ripon; 
Wayland  University  (1855;  co<educational;  Baptbt),  at  Beaver 
Dam;  and  the  following  Roman  Catholic  schools:  St  Clara 
Academy  (X847;  Dominican)  at  Sinstniwa,  St  Francis  Seminary 
(X853)  at  St  Francis,  and  St  Lawrence  College  (i86x.  Capuchin) 
at  Mt  Calvary.  There  are  also  many  private  academies  and 
trade  or  technical  schools,  and  six  industrial  schools  for  Indians. 

Charitahle  and  Penal  InsHintions. — In  the  number  and  equipment 
of  its  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  Wiaconsin 
stands  high.  These  institutions  are  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
■late  boani  of  control  (established  in  1905)  of  five  members  (one  a 
woman),  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  yeais.  Thu 
board  has  cnaive  of  the  following  institutions:  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  (i860)  at  Mendota;  the  Northern  Homutal  for  the 
Imane  (1873)  at  Winnebago^  4  m.  N.  of  Oshkosh;  a  School  for  the 
Deaf  (i8uj  at  Delavan,  Walworth  countv,  in  which  the  teaching  is 

Erincipally  oral  and  which  includes  a  high  school;  a  School  for  the 
liad  (1S4Q;  taken  over  by  the  state  m  1850)  at  Janesville;  an 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  (opened  in  i860,  as  a  House  of  Refuge)  at 
Waukesha,  with  a  farm  of  404  acres;  the  State  Prison  (i8m)  at 
Waupun :  State  PubUc  School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 
(1886)  at  Sparta,  with  a  farm  of  334  acres;  Wisconsin  Home  for 
Feeble  Minded  (1896)  at  Chippewa  Falls:  Wisconsin  State  Re- 
formatory (1898),  near  Green  Bay:  and  Wisconsin  State  Tubercu- 
losb  Sanatoriom  (1907)  at  Wales,  Waukesha  county.  In  addition 
the  board  has  partial  control  over  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  (1903)  at  Milwaukee,  where  there  is  a  willow  ware  factory, 
and  the  Wnoonsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  (1875)  also  at  Mil- 
waukee. Its  powers  of  inspection  extend  over  5  semi-state  in- 
uitutions,  33  county  insane  asylums,  69  saols,  48  poor-houaes,  50 
private  benevolcttt  insritutions  and  206  police  sutions  and  lockups. 
The  board  has  also  power  of  viritation  and  inspection  over  the 
Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home  at  Waupaca,  founded  in  1887  by  the 
state  department  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
state's  treatment  of  the  insane,  chronic  cases  are  separated  and  sent 
to  the  county  asylums.  The  Labour  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison 
is  leased;  until  1878  the  state  itself  supervised  manufacturing  in 
the  prison :  then  for  twenty-five  years  the  convicts  were  employed 
in  makinf  shoes  for  a  Chicago  firm;  and  since  1903  the  state  has 
received  65  cents  a  day  for  the  labour  of  each  convict,  and  at  ]east 
300  convicts  axe  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  socks  and  stockings, 
irom  which  in  1906-IQ08  ^two  years)  the  income  to  the  state  was 
|iS6A^  Ib  X9to  A  Dindmg  twine  factory  was  established  in  the 
pr^n.  In  the  state  rdTorroatory  the  labour  of  some  inmates  is 
U>«.H«i  to  tailorB,  and  the  others  make  brooms  or  bricks,  or  work 
fai  a  cabinet  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Since  1907  a  parole  law  has  been 
in  force  for  prisoners  with  a  good  record  at  the  state  prison.  By  a 
law  of  X909  certain  offeoden  are  placed  under  probation  under  the 
Bupenrisaon  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Hu/tTry.— Politically  Wisconsm  has  been  under  French 
domination  (from  X634  to  1760);  under  British  dommation 
(from  X760,  formaBy  X763,  to  X783);  and  under  that  of  the 
TJnited  States  since  1783.  But  the  British  influence  on  the  com- 
Bumity  was  negligible,  and  British  rule  was  never  more  than 


nominal  and  was  confined  to  the  military  posts.  When  American 
troops  occupied  the  posts  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  x8i6,  thirty-three  years  after  it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  UnitcKi  States,  the  region  was  still  almost  ex- 
clusively French  in  manners,  customs  and  population;  and  so 
it  remained  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  region  comprised  in  the  present  state  of  Wisconnn,  when 
first  explored  by  Europeans,  was  a  favourite  huntlng-groimd 
for  the  Indians  who  constantly  crossed  thla  region  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  MUuasippL  The  Indian  population 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  fiiit  half  of  the  X7th  century  was  probably 
larger  than  that  of  any  regbn  of  similar  size  east  of  the  MississippL 
Among  the  many  dii£ferent  tribes  were  the  Sioux,  Chippewa, 
Kickapoo,  Menominee,  Masooutin,  Potawatomi,  Winnebago, 
and  Sauk  and  Foxes.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  region  there  are  still  numerous  mounds,  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  Indian  civilization.^  In  the  lead  regions  in  the  S.W.,  with 
the  help  of  Pawnee  slaves,  the  Indians  worked  the  lead  diggings 
in  a  rough  way.  The  whole  course  of  the  early  history  of  Wis- 
consin was  profotmdly  influenced  by  these  racial  and  geographic 
considerations.  The  French  adventurers,  bent  on  finding  either 
a  "  North-west  passage  "  or  some  land  route  to  the  Pacific  (which 
they  believed  to  be  no  farther  west  than  the  Mississippi) ,  naturally 
went  west  by  the  water  routes  of  Wisconsin ;  as  a  fine  field  for  their 
bartering  and  trading  with  water-courses  by  which  they  could  con- 
vey their  pdts  and  skins  back  to  Montreal,  the  repon  attracted  the 
coureurs  de  bois  and  fur  traders;  and  it  seetned  promising  also  to 
the  zealous  French  Catholic  missionaries.  The  impelling  influences 
on  the  French  settlement  of  the  region  were  the  love  of  explorsr 
tion  and  adventure,  the  commercial  instinct  and  relicpous  zeaL 

Jean  Nicolet,  an  experienced  explorer,  was  sent  west  by 
Sainud  de  Chs^plain,  the  governor-general  of  New  France, 
in  the  summer  of  1634  to  investigate  mysterious  rumoun  of  a 
people  known  as  "  the  men  of  the  sea  "  who  were  thought  by 
some  to  be  Tatars  or  Chmese.*  After  a  long  and  difficult  journey 
into  a  repon  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  white  man 
to  enter,  Nicolet  landed  on  the  soil  of  Wiscon^  at  a  pdnt  on 
Green  Bay  about  10  m.  below  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay. 
Near  what  is  now  known  as  Red  Banks  there  was  a  populous 
village  of  Wiimebago,  which  welcomed  and  entertained  him. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  went  up  the  Fox  river  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  the  present  dty  of  Berlin  (Green  Lake 
county)  where  he  found  another  large  village,  and  rettimed  to 
Green  Bay  and  thence  to  his  post  on  Lake  Huron. 

Twenty  years  later  Pierre  Esprit,  Sieur  de  Radisson,  and 
Medard  Chouart,  Sieur  des  GroseillieiB,  started  (1654)  from 
Quebec,  crossed  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  wintered  in  Wis* 
consin,  ascended  the  Fox,  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin  and  possibly 
reached  the  Mississippi  river  eighteen  yean  before  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet.  In  X659-X660  they  were  again 
in  the  West,  but  the  opposition  of  the  French  authorities  pre- 
vented their  further  explorations. 

The  first  of  the  missionary  pioneers  was  the  Jesuit,  Father 
Rcn6  Mfnard,  who  in  x66x  lost  his  life  on  the  upper  Wisconsin 
river.  4xx  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez  established  the  first  per- 
manent misdon  in  Wisconsin  on  the  shores  of  Chequamegoo  Bay, 
near  the  first  trading  post  established  by  Radisson  and  Groseilliers. 
In  1669  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Jacques  Marquette  (q.v.) 
and  went  to  the  Fox  River  Valley;  there  he  established  the 
mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier  at  the  flrst  npids*  on  the  Fox 
river  near  a  populous  Indian  village.    About  this  mission,  one 

^  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  mounds  a  the  ao<alled  Elephant 
Mound.  4  m.  S.  of  Wyalusing.  in  Grant  county  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  state,  near  the  Mississippi  river;  it  is  an  effigy  mound,  and  a 
drifting  of  earth  changed  its  original  shape,  that  of  a  bear,  so  that  it 
roughly  resembled  an  elephant ;  see  pp.  91-93  of  the  Twe^tk  Annual 
li««0rl  (1804),  Bureau  ot  American  Ethnology. 

'These  ''  gens  de  mer  "  were  the  Winnebago  Indians;  the  name 
" ouinipegou,"  meaning  "  men  of  t*e  fetid  water,"  was  interpreted 
by  the  French  to  apply  to  salt  water,  whereas  it  mobably  referred 
to  sulphur  springs  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  the  Winnebago 
came  to  Green  ray.  ^    ^ 

*  It  was  from  these  "  repides  des  pifcs  "  (npkls  of  the  fathers) 
that  De  Pere  was  named. 
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of  the  most  successful  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  West, 
gathered  a  group  of  traders  who  formed  a  settlement  that  for  many 
years  existed  as  a  transient  post  and  store-house  for  trappers. 

Father  Marquette,  forced  in  167 1  by  Indian  wars  to  abandon 
his  post  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  settled  with  the  Huron  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  whence  in  May  1673  accompanied  by  Louis 
Joliet  he  set  out  for  the  Mississippi  river.  They  halted  at  De 
Pere,  set  off  down  the  Fox-Wisconsin  route,  followed  the  Wis- 
consin to  its  mouth  and  came  out  upon  the  Mississippi  near  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  July  17th,  exactly 
two  months  after  they  left  St  Ignace  mission  on  Mackinac  Island. 
After  descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
they  returned  by  way  of  the  Dcs  Plaines  portage,  paddled  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  arrived  at  De  Pere. 
In  September  1679  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  and  Henri 
de  Tonty  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  in  the  **  Griffon," 
the  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  same  year  Daniel 
Greysolon  Du  Luth,  a  coureur  de  bois,  explored  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers.  In  x68o  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  Recollet  Franciscan  who  had  accompanied  La  Salle, 
followed  the  Mississippi  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
along  the  western  border  of  Wisconsin  to  the  site  of  the  present 
dty  of  St  PauL  The  same  course  was  followed  by  tUe  fur-trader, 
Pierre  Charles  Le  Sueur,  in  1683. 

In  1671  Simon  Frangois  Daumont  Saint-Lusson  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  had  takbn  formal  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France;  in  1685  Nicolas  Perrot  (1644-c.  1700), 
a  trader  who  had  first  visited  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  probably 
as  eariy  as  1665,  was  appointed  "  commandant  of  the  West," 
and  this  event  closes  the  period  of  exploration  and  begins  that 
of  actual  occupation.  T^crs  had  begun  to  swarm  into  the 
country  in  increasing  numbers,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
Indians  and  to  control  properly  the  licensed  fur-trade  a  military 
force  was  necessary.  Perrot  built  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
Mississippi  and  a  post  (the  present  Galena,  Illinois)  near  the 
southern  botmdary  of  the  state,  where  he  discovered  and  worked 
a  lead  mine.  In  17x2  the  slaughter  of  a  band  of  Foxes  near 
Detroit  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  which  lasted  almost  con- 
tinuously until  1740,*  and  in  which  every  tribe  in  the  Wisconsin 
country  was  sooner  or  later  involved  either  in  alliance  with  the 
Foxes  or  with  the  French;  the  Chippewa,  always  hostile  to  the 
Foxes,  the  Potawatomi  and  the  Menominee  sided  with  the  French. 
This  war  seriously  interfered  with  the  French  plans  of  trade 
devdopment  and  exploitation,  and  by  rendermg  difficult  the 
maintenance  of  a  chain  of  settlements  which  might  have  con- 
nected Canada  and  Louisiana  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  French  dominion.  In  this  period  permanent 
military  posts  were  established  at  Green  Bay  and  Chequamegon 
(17 18);  in  17x8  it  was  reported  that  traders  bad  settled  at  Green 
Bay  and  De  Pere;  in  1727  a  post  was  established  on  Lake  Pepin. 

Wisconsin  was  little  disturbed  by  the  Seven  Years*  War. 
Yet  the  French  and  Indians  of  Wisconsin  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  French  armies— a  force  of  half-breeds  and  Indians 
under  a  half-breed,  Charles  Michd  de  Langlade  (1729^-1800). 
After  the  fall  of  Montreal  (Sept.  1760)  Robert  Rogers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Detroit  to  occupy  the  French  posts  in  tbe  West, 
dispatched  Captain  Henry  Balfour  with  a  force  of  British  and 
Colonial  troops  to  garrison  Mackinac  and  the  Wisconsin  posts 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  were  almost  deserted.  He 
arrived  at  La  Baye  (Green  Bay)  in  October  1761,  and  left  there  a 
garrison  under  Lieut.  James  Gorrell  of  the  6oth  (Royal  American 
Foot)  Regiment.  The  traders  who  accompanied  them  were  the 
nudeus  of  the  first  English-speaking  colony  on  Wisconsin  soil. 
The  French  fort  was  rechristened  Fort  Edward  Augustus.  The 
period  of  British  occupation  was  brief.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Pontiac  Lieut.  Gorrell  was  compelled  (in  July  X763) 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and.  make  his  way  to  Montreal.'     When 

*  In  that  year  the  Foxes  were  Kattered  or  forced  to  surrender  by 
Herre  Paul  le  Perri^re.  sieur  Marin,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  West  in  1729. 

■  It  was  not  until  1814  that  a  British  force  again  occupied  a 
Wiacomln  post. 


the  conspiracy  was  crushed  in  1765,  WisfxwislTi 
for  traders,  and  not  only  French  but  American  modiaats  ad 
travellers  flocked  into  the  region.  Among  these  were  AkxKato 
Henry  (X739-1824),  who  as  eariy  as  1760  had  visked  the  are 
of  Milwaukee,  and  who  now  obtained  a  mooopoly  d  the  Likt 
Superior  trade,  and  Jonathan  Carver  iq.t,),  who  in  1766  scubei 
Green  Bay  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi 

In  X774  was  passed  the  (Quebec  Act  for  the  gsntnuaa*.  <x 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  which  the  Wiscoosin  r^ka  vis 
incorporated  by  this  act,  but  it  had  little  effect  00  the  Ftc^i 
settlements  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  remained  thlo^shsl 
the  entire  British  period  a  group  of  detached  and  pa)odkaS> 
self-governing  communities.  Little  as  they  cared  fa  iln 
British  rulers  the  Wisconsin  toyageurs  and  kabitems,  oAtezcai 
probably  by  thdr  cupidity  and  by  actual  money  pairam 
for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  British  cause  durxs^  the  Wir 
of  Independence.  De  Langlade  led  his  French  and  Irvha 
forces  against  the  American  frontier  communities  vest  ol  t*^ 
Alleghanies.  This  pro-British  spirit,  however,  did  UM  doc^vt 
the  whole  Wisconsin  region,  and  while  De  Langlade  wss  hansr; 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontier,  Godcfrey  de  liac:.' 
a  trader  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  acting  as  agent  for  George  Kcpr» 
Clark  j  detached  several  western  tribes  from  the  British  adhercxt. 
and  personally  led  a  band  of  French  settlers  to  his  aid.  The  doe 
of  the  war,  although  it  conveyed  the  regicm  to  tbe  wovtrofr^ 
of  the  United  States,  was  XK>t  followed  by  American  ooccpadaa 
In  this  period,  however,  the  fur-trade  assumed  praponioca  M 
greater  importance,  and  trading  posts  were  established  ky  tbe 
North-west  Company  (Canadian).  In  1786  a  more  sysesuu: 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  lead  mines  by  Jufien  Dubsqce. 
who  obtained  the  privilege  from  the  India  im.  In  X7S7  ^Tscocsis 
became  part  of  the  North-west  Territory,  bat  it  was  not  erJ 
after  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty  that  in  1796  tbe  vot^n 
posts  were  evaauited  by  the  British.  Before  tbe  adsal  C3Lu*t 
occupation  (x8x6)  by  the  United  States,  American  traden  bd 
begun  to  enter  into  a  sharp  rivalry  for  tbe  Indian  trade.  Is 
x8oo  Wisconsin  was  indudcd  in  the  newly  of^ganiaed  lodiaa 
Territory;  and  in  1809  on  the  admission  ol  Indiana  as  a  firz 
it  was  attached  to  Ulhiois.  During  the  second  war  wxtk  Ctsa 
Britain,  the  Wisconsin  Indians  and  French  aettka  geseal, 
sided  with  the  British,  and  in  18x4  many  of  tbem  partidpa*ed 
in  Major  William  McKay's  expedition  against  Fort  Sh^  a' 
Prairie  du  Chien.  In  18x6  Fort  Howard  was  built  at  Gseea  Bsv 
and  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  tbe  aaoK  yearvs 
confirmed  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1804  by  IVtDiani  Btsy 
Harrison,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Indian  title  to  the  ic^ 
region  was  extinguished.  In  x8xo  tbe  product  d  lead  had  tevr 
about  400,000  lb,  largdy  mined  and  smelted  by  IhiSbes.  I* 
the  output  was  now  increased  enormously  by  tbe  Aacrri: 
miners  who  introduced  new  machineiy  and  new  methods,  ss^ 
by  1820  there  were  several  thousand  miners  in  tbe  le^ca.  s- 
duding  negro  slaves  who  had  been  brought  north  by  Scnhcz 
prospectors  from  Kentucky  and  Misaouri  In  1818  ILsn 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  Wisconan  was  iooatpanXtc  z 
Michigan  Territory,  and  at  that  time  American  civil  guveiuueEi 
in  the  Wisconsin  region  was  first  esuUished  on  an  eedcriy  sac 
permanent  basis.  Wisconsin  then  comprised  two  ooat'xa. 
Brown  (east)  and  Craiftr'ford  (west),  with  county  aeab  at  Cm: 
Bay  and  Prauie  du  Chien.  ITntil  1830  the  fur-trade,  oontrcc^ 
largdy  by  John  Jacob  Astor's  American  For  ConpasT.  cs- 
tinued  to  be  the  predominating  interest  in  tbe  Waxc^' 
region,  but  then  the  growing  lead  mbing  indntfy  bcgia  •• 
overshadow  the  fur-trade,  and  in  the  mining  regioa  towcs  c- 
smdting  furnaces  were  rapidly  buOt.  Indian  mincn  wcsv  sou 
driven  out  of  business  and  were  nearly  crowded  oat  of  ther 
homes.  Friction  between  the  settlers  aix!  tbe  Indian  codd  r  t 
long  be  avoided,  and  in  1827  Rod  Bird  and  his  band  of  Wienci^r 
attacked  the  wldtes.  but  after  some  bloodshed  they  woe  dcfeatr' 
by  Major  WiUiam  WhisUer  (1780-1863)  of  Fort  Howard.  F.t 
years  later  occurred  a  more  serious  revolt,  the  Bladi  Hawk  ^^ 
(see  Black  Hawk),  which  also  grew  oat  of  tbe  dispute  ow  ^ 
mineral  lands. 


The  Blsck  Hawk  Wtr  not  metrty  ictlled  llie  IniUin  quBtion 

koowa,  BEid  gave  la  appiedabis  impetiu  to  iu  growth.  A 
series  of  IsdiiuitnalioiniSig,  iSji,  1S33UKI  iSjj  utinguislied 
Che  todiiui  titla  tod  Dpeoed  up  lo  Kltlemcnt  a  vut  ana  of  new 
Land.  The  fint  oewiptiper,  the  GrHn  Bay  IiOiUigetutr,  bcgaa 
publicatioD  in  1833.  In  iSj^twolaidofficaiwcni  opened,  and 
by  1836,  878,014  aCTO  of  land  had  b«n  lold  to  leltleia  and 
apeculston.    A  ip«itl  ceniiu  ahowed  a  population  of  mDic  than 

Kpaiate  Territorial  grganiiation  for  Llial  part  of  Michigan  lyioft 
wax  of  l^Akt  Michigan,  but  Chii  was  not  £nally  accomplished 
m]Ulia36,irIienMjchieuientcredthGUnion.  The  new  Territory 
of  Wiscottiin  cnrapiiaed  not  only  the  area  included  in  the  pntent 
ttate,  but  :bc  preient  Ion  and  Minneaola  and  a  considetabLe 
portion  of  North  ud  South  Dakota.'  Henry  Dodge  (ij8i- 
1S67)  was  ^pcnnled  iU  Gnt  governor  by  President  Jackson, 
The  first  Temiloriat  Council  met  !n  1836  at  Old  Belmont,  now 
Leslie,  I/ofsyette  eoimty,  but  in  December  of  that  year  Madison 
was  selected  u  the  capital,  alter  a  contest  id  which  Food  du 
Lac,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Green  Bay,  Portage  and  olbcr  places 
were  consdertd,  and  in  which  James  Duane  Doty,  later  govcraar , 
owner  of  the  Madison  town  plat,  was  cbiiged  with  bribing 
legislators  with  town  lots  in  Madison.  In  tSjfl  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  was  erected  out  of  all  that  part  of  Wisconsin  lying  west 
of  the  MitaisaippL  The  movement  tor  the  admijaion  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  Union  was  taken  up  In  earnest  soon  after  1S40,  and 
liter  several  years'  agitation,  in  which  Governor  Doty  took  a 
leldins  part,  on  the  loth  of  August  1B46  an  Enabling  Act  inln- 
doccd  in  Congress  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  the  Tenitotial  delegate, 
received  the  spprovKl  ol  President  Polk.  Meanwhile  the  Terri- 
torial legLslaluTe  had  passed  favourably  oa  the  mailer,  and  In 
April  the  act  was  rati&ed  by  a  popular  vote  of  13,3J4  to  1487. 
The  first  constitution  drafted  waa  rejected  (5th  April  1847) 
owing  to  the  articles  relating  to  the  righta  of  married  women, 
exemptions,  the  eLectivo  judiciary,  &c  A  second  cottvenlion, 
thought  to  be  more  conservative  than  the  Erst,  drafted  inother 
coDstitution,  which  on  the  i]th  ol  March  1848  was  adopted  by 
16,799  aye«  and  6jij4  noes.  The  constitution  was  approved  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  president  on  tbe  391b  of  May  1848; 
the  fiist  Btate  election  had  already  been  beld  on  (he  8th  ol 
May,  ood  Governor  Nelson  Dewey  and  other  slate  officers  were 
sworn  into  office  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  (be  same  year  the  free 
pnblic  school  system  was  established,  and  the  great  stream  of  Ger- 
man immigration  set  in.  Railway  construction  began  in  1S51. 
Wisconsin  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  state.  In  1854  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  (he  oijaniiatioii  of  the  Repul>lican  party  {».».) 
was  taken  at  Ripon,  In  (he  same  year  a  fugitive  ^ve  named 
Clover  was  seized  at  Racine  and  was  afterward  rescued  by  an 
anti-slavery  mob  from  Milwaukee;  the  State  Supreme  Conn 
rendered  a  decision  which  declared  the  Furtive  Slave  Law  to 
be  null  and  void  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1856  a  contested  election  for  the  governorship  between 
CovcnKir  WQliim  A,  Bantow  (1S13-1U5).  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  and  hii  Republican  opponent.  Cijes  Bashford  (i8t6- 
1878),  threatened  to  result  In  dvil  war.  But  th 
■  ■  lupplemenlaiy  returns  "  {possibly  forged  by  ■ 


and  decided  in  favour  of  Bashfc 
to  hold  an  office;  with 
Republk 
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end  ol  Late  MShigaaj  and  the  inhaWlMiu  d  Ihu  tract  actually 
•Dted  to  join  WkoihIb.  hut.Omnesi  pud  do  aiiention  to  their 
deTVUAds,and  (liisitripfl(1and,1iicriKUngChicaBa,bC(iimeapart  of 
Illinois.  After  the  Toledo  War  (sea  Toimo.  Ohio),  to  lecDinpeiue 
M  icbiaan  f  or  ber  loaes  to  Ohio  the  nonbeni  pcni  luuta ,  geographically 
a  [urt  of  the  WiicoiaiB  region,  was  liveB  to  Michigan.  Finally  a 
brger  inct  of  bnd  E.  ef  the  MiidiSppi. 
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vote  for  Lincoln  In  iSfaandsuppoited  the  administration  during 
(he  Qvil  War.  The  policy  of  [he  stale  (o  keep  Its  regiments 
full  .rather  than  send  new  regiments  to  [he  front  made  the  strength 
of  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  according  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman, 
frequently  equal  to  a  brigade.  The  whole  number  of  (loops 
furnished  by  Wisconsin  during  the  warwaa(jij79.  In  Janujiy 
1874  a  Democratic  Liberal  Reform  administration  came  into 
power  In  the  slate  with  William  R.  Taylor  as  governor.  At  the 
legislative  session  which  followed,  the  Potter  law,  one  of  the  Erst 
attempts  to  regulate  railway  rales,  was  passed.  The  railways 
determined  to  evade  the  law,  but  Taylor  promptly  brought  suit 
in  tbe  Slate  Supreme  Court  and  an  injunction  waa  issued  re- 
straining the  companies  from  disobedience.  In  1876,  however, 
the  Republicans  regained  control  of  the  state  government  and 
the  law  was  modified.  In  1889  the  passage  of  the  Benned  law. 
providing  for  (he  enforcement  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  all 
public  and  pamchial  schools,  had  a  wide  pditical  effect.  The 
Germans,  usually  Republicans,  roused  for  the  defence  of  their 
schools,  voted  the  Democratic  state  ticket  at  the  nut  stale 
election  (i3«o),  with  the  result  that  George  Wilbur  Peck,'  tbe 

The  Bennett  law  was  at  once  repeded,  but  not  until  1895  did 
the  Republicans  regain  control  of  the  administration.  I(  was 
accomplished  then  alter  a  Democtstic  gerrymander  bad  been 
twice  overthrown  in  the  courts.  Siace  thai  time,  however, 
the  Republican  patty  has  grown  more  secure,  and  it  has  placed 
on  the  sUtule  booksa  series  of  radical  and  progrenlve  enactments 
In  regard  to  tailwiy  rate  legislation  and  taxation,  publidty  of 
campaign  expenditures  and  a  state-wide  direct  primary  law 
(190J).  In  all  these  reforms  a  leading  part  was  taken  by 
Governor  Robert  M.  LaFollette  (b.  iBjs),  »!«>  ""  elected  lo 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1^5.  Opposition  to  bis  political 
prDgntmme  resulted  in  a  serious  split  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
the  opposition  taking  the  old  name  of  "Stalwarts"  and  his 
followers  oune  lo  be  known  as  "  Halfbreeda."  Governor 
LaFollette,  however,  could  draw  enough  support  from  the 
Democrats  10  tnaintain  thecantrolofthe  slate  by  the  Republicans. 
Wisconsin  hod  several  limes  been  visited  by  disastrous  loresl 
fires.  One  in  Ihe  north-e»ilem  coundes  (Oconto,  Brown.Door, 
Shawano,  Manitowoc  and  Kewaunee)  in  i8;i  resulted  m  Ihe 
loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  li^ 
In  (be  north-wcit  in  July  1S94. 


Henry  Dodge 
James  D«~ 
NatbaDicl  - .  . 
Henry  Dodge 
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ei  of  tbe  Jisuil  Riialicni, 
WISCOHSIN.  UH1VBRSIT7  OF,  a  OKducatioiial  ioiIitutioD 
of  higher  leaiDisg  at  Madison,  WiKODjio,  the  capital  of  Ihe  slate, 
catlbliahed  in  1S48  under  stale  costiol,  supported  lugely  by  the 
■talc,  and  a  pait  of  Ihe  slute  educational  system.  Tbe  university 
occtipiea  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  site  ou  an  irregular 


ig  both  wooded  hUls  and  undulati 
ching  for  1  m.  along  the  ibotea  of  Lake  Mendota. 
building,  University  Hal!  (18591  enlarged  1897-1899 
and  i(>oj-igo>S).  which  crowns  Univeisiiy  Hill,  is  eiactly  i  m. 
bom  the  atite  capitoL  The  other  building*  include  North  Hall 
(igso),  South  Hall  (1854),  Sdeoce  Hall  (r887],  the  Biology  Build- 
ing (igii),  Ihe  Chemical  Building  (r9o«-i9aj),  the  Kydiaulic 
Laboratory  (1905).  the  Engineering  Building  (1900),  the  Law 
School  (1894).  Chadboume  Hall  [18701  lemodelled  in  1891^)  for 
women,  Lathrop  Hali  (191a)  for  women,  Anembly  Hall  (1879), 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Building  (i&Sj),  Machine  Shops 
(i88j),  Ihe  aimoury  and  gymnasium  (1S94),  a  group  of  bait 
a  daien  buildings  belonging  10  Ihe  College  (j  Agriculture  and 
the  Wuhbum  Observatory  (tS;S;  a  gilt  of  Governor  C.  C. 
Washburn).  On  Ihe  lower  campus  is  the  building  of  Ihe 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. 

Tbe  univerdty  Includn  a.  cnltrxe  ol  tetlen  and  science,  wilb 
feiieral  counca  in  liberal  arti  and  tpecial  courses  in  cbamisiry, 
commerce,  joumalism.  muuc,  pharnucy  and  training  of  leacherm 
and  library  wort;  a  mllege  ot  engineerlnf,  witb  couna  in  civil, 
mechanical,  dcctncal,  chemical  and  mining  engineering,  and  an 
apjJied  electR^^hemiatry  coune;  a  colleRe  of  agriculture,  wirh  a 
government  eanerimenr  atalion.  tons,  miildle  and  ahort  coursn  in 
agriculture,  a  deportment  of  borne  ecaromics,  a  dairy  course  and 
laimers'  institutes:  a  coUege  ol  law  (3  year«*  courw);  a  colinc  ol 
medicine,  giving  ibe  BnC  two  yean  of  a  medical  courte:  a  graduate 
school;  and  an  exten^n  division,  including  departmenii  of  in- 
struction by  tecturea,  of  correspondence  study,  ol  general  infomutian 
and  wellan,  and  of  debating  and  public  discuinon.  Then  is  a 
summer  seuion,  in  which,  in  addition  la  courses  in  aQ  the  eollnes 
and  icbooli.  instruct  ion  iaofirred  toartiaana  and  apprentices  anrTin 
library  training.    Tbe  follege  of  agricnllvre,  one  of  the  largest  and 


are  largdy  pcpcribHl 

r«re  joj  mstiiictora  and  wJTal'iideBla  uSo  aen  and  Ijr; 
en).  The  uiuvenity  bhnry  prour,  of  i^jdd  vnlumet  ai^ 
n  pamphlets,  is  housed  in  the  Historical  Socicty'B  bniUiat.  ^ 
h  ore  also  the  collection  of  tiM  Kittorkal  Sodety  aul  ikar  d 
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Ihe  atate  le^statiuc  bai  appnwiaud  fe 
Ibe  unlvenity  a  |  mill  tax.    Hoie  than 
univerdty  in  IgoS  for  a  Demorial  theatb«.  ,«>«»«^ii 
aad  graduate  lellowahlpa  by  WOlitiB  FrMmaa  VDn 

who  graduated  at  the  bolvenlly  la  IgtSand  wsapoati 
of  the  United  Suia  In  iMJ-iSM,  iceieuiy  ot  th*  iai 
18S9  and  U.S.  aeaiioc  from  Wiaowuia  in  1)91-1*  - 

An  act  for  the  creation  of  1  unlvenity  to  b 
Territory  waa  passed  by  Ihe  fint  lewioii  of  the  Tenitotial  Icfa- 
laiure  In  iSj6,  but  except  for  Che  naming  lA  ■  board  of  inaiis 
the  plan  wai  never  put  into  operatioo.  A  aimilai  actlvtk 
establishment  of  a  university  at  Green  Bay  had  no  mnie  iBch. 
In  i8jS  a  university  of  Ihe  Territory  of  WlKixBiB  was  ataltd 
by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  and  va*  endawed  with  t>* 
townships  of  land.    This  was  tbe  genn  of  tbe  sute  muTDSIr. 


ini84S.  Theuniversity wasincorporatedbyLctotthe^UatuK 
in  that  year  with  a  board  of  regenti  aa  tbe  gmmiing  bptfr. 
chosen  by  the  tegiilalure.'  A  preparatory  depaitmat  was 
opened  Inihe  autumnoflbal  year,uid  John  R. Lathmp  (ir»- 
1866],  a  graduate  of  Yale,  Ibcn  preaidenl  of  llie  SHreist!  of 
Missouri,  was  chosen  as  the  fine  chancellor  of  the  new  insIhutKV. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  iSjo,  and  in  that  yeu  Nolh  Hal.  ib 
first  building,  was  erected.  The  £nt  acsdeinic  daas  gradaateil  ■ 
1854.  In  the  same  year  Ihe  Federal  CDngtTU(whidhadgru:cJ 
10  the  stale  seventy-two  aections  of  aall-qiring  lasda,  aad  ss  a* 
such  lands  were  found  in  the  state,  had  been  pet ilioocdtodaap 
the  nature  of  the  grant)  granted  sevenly-lwD  Mctioas  tube  "  K^ 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct  for  Ihcheaeilud 
in  aid  of  the  univenily,"  The  Federal  land  giuIa,bg«rK^ 
have  supported  Ihe  univenily,  wen  saoitiT^  ^ 


I  a  small  margin  which  leiAn^ 
3ily  penuaDenI  fund  was  soai 
buildings.     Henry  Eama.-^  n 


a  desire 

yean  via  compelledtogetaloi 

eitension  difficult;  and  tbe  ui 

impaired  fot  tbe  conslrucIiOD 

i8sg  succeeded  Lathrop  as  cnanceuor,  init  tmgiKd  m  if- 

Altcr  the  Civil  Wat,  tbe  ofRce  of  chancellor  was  ibDtaced  bi  '.hi: 

of  president.     Faul  Ansel  Chadboume  (iSij-iBSj),  a  graio'-- 

(and  afterwards  ptc^dcnl)  of  Williams  College,  became  fin- 

dent  in  1867,  ud  in  his  presidency  (iS«r-iS7a)  the  uiiTrv.*> 

w»a  reorganiied,  a  college  of  law  was  (oimded,  efr«doij!>3 

waa  established  and  the  agricultural  college  waa  cnaa^>ib:H 

with  the  university,  a  radical  departure  tn>m  the  f^n  wk^^ 

in  most  of  Ihe  Western  aiatet     In  1871-1874  Jota  H«« 

Twombly,  a  graduate  ol  Wcsleyan  Univenity  and  «■■  ol  :!> 

founden  of  Boston  Univenily.  was  president,  and  tbe  kgala"^ 

With  the  coming  to  the  preaidency  (rS74)  of  John  BascoB  V 
1817).  another  graduate  of  Williana,  the  nniwnily  began  a  ir" 
period    of    development;    the    preparatory    dcputmctu    wai 


WISDOM, 

iboIbhMt  in  1880,  ind  the  fiunm  ol  the  univenily  mre  put  on 

O'ndcr  the  pmidency  (  iSSt-iSqi)  oiTbomu  Chrowdei  Chioiber- 
lin  (b.  isij),  ■  grmduale  af  Bdoit  Coltrgc  and  ■  member  of 
the  U.S.  Geologies!  Siuvey,  the  uiuver«iy  »tt(nd»net  grew  from 
soo  lo  1000  students,  uid  buildings  were  erecLtd  loT  the  college 
ol  taw.  daily  icbool  ind  idence  hill.  Under  President  Chiila 
KendlU  Adimi  (i8js-i»oi},  who  wu  ■  graduile  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  u  profeooi  o[  hisloiylie  had  uiLrcxluced 
in  iS6o-i8;o  the  Gccman  method  of  "Kminsi"  iludy  and 
levirch,  and  who  had  jull  mlsned  Ihe  proidency  (iSBj-iSgi} 
of  ConieU  Unii-enily,  the  enrelmcnt  of  Ihe  univenily  increued 
from  loooin  iSgiloi6ooin  1901.  and  il)c  giowih  of  the  groduate 
school  wu  patliculatly  nolable.  Under  Chirln  Richard  Vin- 
Hise,'  who  waa  the  fittt  alumnui  to  become  presidmt  and  who 
succeeded  President  Adami  in  i!»4,  the  growih  of  the  univenity 
continued,  and  iu  aeliviiies  were  coaitantly  enlarged  Mid  the 
scope  of  its  work  wu  widened. 

See  S.  H,  Ciipenler.  A  KisMiad  StiltS  oj  Oit  Vimanti  nj 
tviutiuii  frm  liiou  1S76  (Maditon,  1876),  and  R.  G.  Thwaiiet. 
Tki  Uxt^nlyoJWiK-niiii.iisHiLUryaiidiliAliaHiiiiWa.,  1900). 
WISDOM.  BOOK  OF,  or  Wisook  or  Solouoh  (Sept.  Zo^is 
ZoXu^unii  Lai.  Vulg.  Liber  tapitniiat),  an  apocryphiJ  book  of 
Ihe  "  Wisdom  Literature  "  (;.!.],  the  most  brilliuit  production 
ol  pre-Chnstian  Hebrew  philosophical  thought,  remarkable  both 
for  the  elevUion  ol  iU  ideas  and  lor  the  qilendouc  al  it>  diction. 
It  divides  itself  naturally,  by  its  contents,  into  two  parts.  In  one 
of  whkh  the  theme  is  righteousness  and  wisdom,  in  the  other  the 
early  fortunes  ol  the  Israelite  people  considered  as  a  righteous 
narion  beloved  by  God. 

Tlie  full  part   [ch.  i.-ii.)  lalls  alii  r>t 


ptki  (prubably  both  C<  . 


r*  tJ^^rTlffnevn  fad«l"'lhe    "■  .m.'^' ',','.  U  !!.(-.'!, i-li'nl'.r  aM 


with  a  praycTthit  Cod  would  send  her  fui  me  '-,,- 

lli«  Kcortd  pan  M  Ihe^book  JL-xIx.)  connecti  in  ' 
the  fine  by  ■  unmary  desctipcIiHi  of  ihe  Me  o\  vii 
time*:  she  <lireclcd  and  presHved  the  fathcn  Irom 
(I.  i-xL  I).  From  [hii  point,  however,  nolhma  '" 
rhr  rest  ol  Ihe  book  is  a  i^llotophleal  and  im^giiu 
Itraetite  alfairs  from  the  Egyptian  oppression  la  I 
CanAan.  A  brief  detcriptkHi  of  how  the  EgypiUi 
thnsuflh  ihe  very  thinga  with  which  they  tinnrrj  (:h 
ment  wu  iKM  laul,  lor  God  loves  al)  things  Ihet 
iudrnfwnu  oa  the  Canaaniln  wtre  eiecuicd^gradjs 
them  lime  la  iepenl).>  fallowed  by  >  disicitaiii 

I  object!  IS  laid  I 


I  Prwdcnl  VanHiK  (b.  IS]7)  Kradualed  al  the  univenity  of 
Wisconan  in  1879,  became  in.lfucior  in  eeology  there  in  (Sg).  In 
JS97  became  coruulling  geolof  >l  of  Ihe  Wisconsin  CeolDglul  and 
Naiur^  History  Survey,  and  in  190D  b«atne  groTogi^l  in  charve  of 
Ihe  [division  ol  Pre-Camljrian  and  Mellmorphic  Ceolagy.  U.S. 
Ceoloeica)  Survey.  He  wrote  Comlalim  Fapm — Aritimi  oml 
AJrrSiaw  <IS9J).  Sow  Priicipli,  Cow-oHi-I  lU  Dip<>iil«m  0/  Oh 
(IWO-  '*  I"'"!'""  Uilamnipliitm  (I9OJ)  and  icveral  wgrics  with 
Other  aLitbcn  on  ihe  diDereol  iron  regioiis  of  Michigan. 
JUtVlM    >3 


It  is  Dol  easy  10  determine  whether  the  book  is  all  from  the 
same  author.  On  Ihe  one  hind,  it  may  be  said  that  oae  general 
tbeme— the  salvation  and  finai  piospecily  of  the  righteous — is 
visible  throughout  the  work,  thai  Cod  is  everywhere  reptetented 
as  the  supreme  moral  governor  of  the  worid,  and  thai  (he  coii- 
ccplioa  oi  immortality  is  found  in  both  pans;  the  second  pan, 
though  diSeiing  in  lonn  Irom  Ihe  first,  may  be  regarded  as  (he 
historical  illustulion  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  points  of  view 
in  the  [wo  paiu  are  very  different:  the  philosophical  conception 

the  £nt  part,  an  quite  lacking  in.  the  second  (i,  i-tl.  1  being 
regarded  as  a  transition  or  connecting  icrtion  insecied  by  an 
editor).  While  the  (inl  has  the  foim  ol  a  treatise,  the  second  is  en 
«ddreS9  to  Cod;  the  hnl,  though  it  has  the  Jewish  people  in 
mind,  does  not  refer  to  them  by  name  except  incidentally  in 
Solonion's  prayer;  Ihe  second  is  wholly  devoted  to  Ihe  Jewish 
national  experiences  (this  is  Iroe  even  ol  the  section  on  idolatry). 
Il  is  in  Ihe  second  that  we  have  the  finer  ethical  conceplior     '"    ' 


sfati 


:bihewi 


if  allm 


rciful  in 


xl  only  01 


t[in„ 


Then 


,    .  Hebrew 

.  iployed  fat  more  in  the 
n  the  second,  which  has  a  number  of  plain  prose 
id  is  also  rich  in  uncommon  compound  terms.  In 
ae  differences  there  is  ground  for  holding  that  the 
is  a  separate  production  which  has  been  united  with 
editor,  an  hiilorical  haggadic  sketch,  a  midrash, 


re  addilii 


Biblical 
iking  ethical  tofleclioi 


The  question, 


into  Solomon's  Riaulh  fii!  S).  Moses  is  described  (>i. 
ureal  lawgiver,  but  ai  the  hdly  proi*et  Ihrough  whom 
the  people  were  pnnpend.  (It  may  be  noted,  as  an 
ihe  allusive  style  sf  the  boak.  that,  Ihouih  a  numbi 
spoken  of,  not  one  of  them  ii  menlbncd  by  name; 
which  is  an  eipaniion  of  Gen.  v.  14,  the  reader  is  )ef 


il  its  npressiont  are  la  be  taken  Uierally)  with  that  given  in  the  book 
f  DnM  \  Ihe  lews  are  la  have  dominion  over  Ihe  peoplei  (liL  8), 
nd  to  receive  Eiom  the  Lanl'i  hand  the  diadem  <d  beauly  {v.  16). 


in  the  second  part  is  ct 
Egyptians;  whelher  thi 
lunrrinp  ckf  the  liraclio 


ions.   The  bislorkal 
Hi  inr  a  tiitter  hatred  of  the  ancient 
rings  from  rewntmenl  of  the  former 
is  meant  as  an  allusion  10  the  circun- 

.  ,.^  »»..  -f.^....  »  ..^..H  individual  ethical  immertaliiy,  ihougb 
its  tri:iilmcnl  of  Ihe  suUeel  Is  soncwhal  vacue.  On  the  basis  ol 
Gen.  i.-iu.  it  il  iiid  (ii.  11  f.)  (hat  Cod  created  man  for  immortality 
ftb.1T  il.  ammrenlly,  on  eanh)  and  made  him  an  image  ol  hii  own 
bc>nE,  but  ihiDugh  the  envy  ot  Ihe  devil  dealh  came  info  the  mild, 
ye^  riii.  1-4]  ihe  >«ils  ol  the  righleoui  are  in  the  hand  ol  God,  and, 
thi  Mjch  they  KCm  to  die,  Iheir  hope  Is  full  of  immorUlity.  The 
dc-.nr.iinn.  hnwDver,appeaiiloBHdelntolheeoneer--— -'— ' — ' 
^  Ib^esptcSlly  ii  the  fine  aofil 

iDcec^herbi 


olnalkHial 
m  n  dnire  Ictf  inetmclian.  and  devoted  r^id 


righjeoi 


re  malres  it  dmicult  li 
;  on  this  point:  but  it  1 
liter  lor  both  lightR 


3wIe^alCod'_  .._._. 
ine  precisely  the  thouEh 


t  he  batHol  moral  characler.  Angela  are  not  tat 
Jilt  Ihe  serpent  ol  Gen.  ill.  Is.  lorthe  Knl  time  in  lilerature^  i 
eifh  the  devil  ("'  Diaboloa,"  iL  3^.  [tie  Creek  tnnslatio 

rapreHed  in  "  Secrets  of  Enoch,  '  aaaj.  3.6:  be  is  here  in 

lis  polemic  against  tbe  prosperous  ungodly  men  ol  his  tim 
hat  death,  short  life  and  lack  of  childrca  aie  10  be  cc 
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niifortunn  For  tlie  riehKdua — 4vrf  Hfiiut  ilieHilim[ii1w  poHodr 
of  wttdornhdeclaredto  tw  the  tupnme^ood.  Thr  eihiuJiiandaj 
o(  tbe  book  u  hieh  cxctpt  In  the  biltemufl  ditpUycd  towudi  ~' 
■■  —-•■.ra." }hu_a.  Ibe  CMRua  o(  the  Jew*.    Th.  or'- — 


iatU  }■ 


a  o(  the  Jnn.    The  onJy  occi 
ipt  in  Eccliu.  tiy-h  a  >  ■> 

and,  the  a 


The  ilyle  ihom  that  Ihe  book  wu  written  [d  Greek,  ihouEh 
naturally  it  OMitaJnA  Hebnism^  The  author  of  the  first  part 
vai  in  all  probability  an  Aleundrian  Jew;  nolbing  (urthcr  Ii 
known  of  bim;  and  Ihii  is  true  ol  the  author  of  tbc  aecond  pari, 
if  tbat  be  A  separate  production.  Aa  to  tbe  date,  the  decided 
Greek  colouring  (the  conception  ol  wisdom,  tbe  list  of  Stoic 
virtues,  viiL  ;,  the  ideaoi  pie-uistence,  viu.  to,  and  tbe  etbical 
conception  of  tbe  fulure  life)  points  to  a  time  not  euHer  Iban  the 
1st  century  a.c.,  while  the  fact  thai  tbe  biitoiy  is  not  allegoriied 
auggetu  priority  to  Fhilo;  probably  tbe  wotk  was  composed 
late  in  tbe  iit  century  B.C.  (this  date  would  agree  witb  (he  social 
(ilualion  deicribcd).  Its  eiduiion  [rom  the  Jeirish  Canon  of 
Scripture  resulted  naturally  [rom  ils  Aleiandrian. thought  and 


t  Cor.  V 


i.  Jj;  A. 


9i->6;  RoDi.  L  iS-ji,  xvj.  7;  1  Tim.  iv.  10),  and  is  quoted  fieely 
by  Patristic  and  later  authors,  generally  u  inspired.  It  waa 
rerogniied  a*  canonical  by  tbe  council  of  Trent,  but  Is  not  so 
regarded  by  Fratealanti. 

LlI»«ATU««,— Tbe  Greek  teit  is  jii-eii  in  0    F.  Knl,'.  I  ■■.  .'1'. 

Swete!  OUTi  "■ 

Done,  1— ■ 

C.  J.  Ball 

Intiodud „. . 

(lUoJi  W.  I.  D«M  (iB^i);'F-'w.  Fi 
Ed.  iicuM.  French  ed.  (iB?^).  Cer.  ed.  (i      .      ' 
/>»fife(EBE.tra».,ie9l);  C.SitgfricdinK  .  :      <...';     - 
Tony  AndS,  La  Apecr.  (1901).    See  alio  <:  .  :! 

Hauck'i  Jjulnciilii  Hdic:  HaKiiin.  Did.  .'.  ,. .  <■■■'  ...I 
%\ii^E»cjd.B<k.  ^L.  II.  I  -, 

WISDOM  LITERATUHB.  the  ruune  applied  to  the  body  of 
Old  Tatamenl  and  Apocryphal  writingt  that  contain  the  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Ihc  later  pre-Christian  Judaism.  Old  Semitic 
philosophy  was  a  science  not  of  ontology  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  but  ol  practical  life.  For  the  Greeks"  love  o(  wisdom  " 
involved  inquiry  into  Ibe  ba^  and  origin  of  thinffl;  the  Hebrew 
"  wisdom  "  was  tbe  capacity  so  to  order  life  as  to  get  out  of  It 
the  greatest  possible  good.  Tbough  the  early  Hebrews  (of  the 
time  before  the  Jth  century  B.C.)  must  have  reflected  on  life, 
there  is  no  trace  of  such  reSection,  of  a  sysiematic  sort,  in  their 
estont  literature.  "  flfise  men  "  are  distrusted  and  opposed 
by  tbe  prophet*.  The  latter  were  concerned  only  with  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  sole  worship  ol  Yahweh  and  of  social  molality. 
This  was  the  task  of  the  eariy  Hebrew  thinkers,  and  to  it  a  large 
part  ol  the  higher  energy  ol  the  nation  was  devoted.  Tbe  citcma] 
law  given,  ai  was  believed,  by  the  Cod  of  Israel,  wu  held  to  be 
the  sufficient  guide  ol  life,  and  everything  that  looked  like  reliance 
on  human  wisdom  was  regarded  as  disloyally  to  the  Divine 
Lawgiver.  While  the  priests  developed  the  •acrificial  ritual, 
il  was  the  prophets  that  represented  the  theocratic  element  ol 
tbe  national  Ule— tbey  devoted  Ihemtdvet  to  Ibeir  task  witb 
noteworthy  persistence  and  ability,  and  their  eflorts  were  crowned 
'with  success;  but  their  virtue  ol  tlnglemindedness  carried  with  It 
the  delect  of  nairowness — they  despised  all  peoples 
countries  but  their  own,  and  were  Intolerant  of  otnuions, 
their  lello«.citiHns,  that  were  not 
their  own  ptiociples. 

The  reports  of  the  earliei  wise  mer 
in  political  and  fodal  aSaira,  have  a 


Id  by 

rbolly  in  >ccotdu)c«  with 

men  of  pnctiol  sagacity 


bas  been  preserved.    The  cl 


.  of  their  reflections 


Wisdom  Books  did  not  arise  tlD  a  t^ange  had  cone  ovirt^ 
national  fortunes  and  life.  The  Eim  tatablishnient  o<  the  dmtrje 
of  practical  monotbelsm  happa»d  to  coihcide  in  liiac  vich  Ikt 
destruction  of  the  natiuul  political  life  (in  tbe  (kh  cmtuj  s  c  j. 
At  tbe  moment  when  this  doctrine  had  come  to  be  g^voiiy 
accepted  by  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation,  the  Jesn  Isld: 
tbemselvo  dispersed  among  foreiga  commonitsea,  SBd  Emn 
that  time  were  a  subject  people  environed  by  aliesu,  Babyfanisx 
Persian  and  Cieek.  The  prophetic  oEEce  ceased  to  oia  sha 
its  work  was  done,  and  jurt  ol  the  intcQectoal  aBgy  of  the 
people  was  thus  set  lire  for  other  tasks  tban  tin  cctablishEie: 
ol  thelttic  dogmis.  The  ritual  law  was  substantially  co^iinri 
by  the  end  of  tbe  jlb  century  B.C.;  il  became  the  object  g( 
sludy,  and  thus  arose  ■  class  of  scbolara,  amonc  wbon  woe 
some  who,  imder  tbe  influence  of  tbe  genenl  cultuic  at  tile  line, 
native  and  forrign,  pushed  Iheii  invest  Igaiinm  beyesid  tie 
limits  of  tbe  national  Law  and  became  atbdents  and  ctiika  ^ 
lite.    These  last  came  to  form  a  lepanle  clan,  tbo«^  wi 


,  (Job 


banded  dowi 
presided  ovei 


'hich  along  with  in 
m  ine  uw  mucn  was  said  concerning  tbe  geocnl  ceodact  ol 
life  (sec  PiUE  Abotb).  The  sociil  uni&aiioa  pradaul  l* 
tbe  conquests  of  Aleandet  brought  tbe  Jews  laio  baiestc 
relations  witb  Greek  thoughL    It  may  be  inferred  tnm  Bn- 

for  scholars  to  travel  abroad  and,  like  the  scbotars  of  medieiai 
Europe,  to  fncrcase  their  knowledge  by  penonal  ■sancBlkBr.-.k 
wise  men  tbroughoul  the  world.  Jews  seea  to  ban  cKihJ 
eagerly  into  the  larger  in lellcctual  life  of  the  last  three  cesans 
belore  the  beginning  of  our  era-  For  sonie  the  loihrfife  ei  tia 
association  waa  of  a  genera]  nature,  merely  Dsodifyii^  tkea 
conception  of  fbe  moral  life;  others  adopted  to  a  gnals  a 
less  extent  some  of  tbe  peculiar  Ideas  ol  tlie  cttrmt  system  ^ 
philosophy.  Scholars  were  held  in  honour  in  thcae  dsis  bi 
'  people,  and  Ben-Sira  Innkly  adduces  tha  lie:  u 


rof  tl 


,       ItW-u 


ies  that  tbe  study  of  life  and  pbilo«)(Ay  was  bat  ciniEd  v. 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  dty  life  that  Jewish  wisdoci  deals. 

The  eitant  wriilDgs  el  the  Jeinsh  laget  are  owtaioed  b  tte 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  Ben-Sira,  Tobit,  EcdnBe 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  4th  Uaccabeea,  to  which  may  be  adiM  ^ 
first  chapter  of 'Pirke  AlHth  (a  Talmudk  trad  pving.  pnhat'i, 
pie-Christian,  material).  Of  these  Job,  fm.  alia-,  1b±,  ic. 
6-8  (s-7},  Ecdes.,  Wisdom,  an  discussions  nt  tbe  laaal  p)«r> 
ment  of  the  world;  Piov.,  Psa.  mvii.,  edit.,  Bcn-Sita,  Tsb.  iv . 
Pirke,  are  manuals  ol  oiaduct,  and  «ih  Ktrai- 
■  tbe  onnl  tile;  Psa  »•». 
I,  evil.  r}-3t.  cUKxix.,^^  ?  ' 
and  physical  nalnn  id.  '-T 


."usi 


pbybcal  supcrnalural — »l 

ol  fhrir'iiw"time.  A^lioecu^onlyirfob'and  Tobit. 
nolcwonhy  chanclen:  in  Job  Ibey  II*  beinca  whsia  1 
with  lolly  (It.  IS),  or  they  sre  Dedlatnn  between  Cl 
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(v.  i.noiu.  ijVthat  t<,tlwviR  huminlitd,  and  tbc  £lD^iIn  b«nn 

Scludini  the  Saian)  in  (lit  proloxue  bckinf  to  ■  popular  Mory,  |E» 

caUmiiieii  in  Tobil  Ihc  "  allable  "  Riphul  n  ■  clever  nun  ol 
■arid.    Eircpi  in  Wiidoni  ii.  14  (wb«t  ihe  mpint  ol  Cen.  iii.  ii 
cilltd"  Diaboin"),  there  iinaationcif  one  demoa  only  (A( — ■ — 
■n  Tub.  iii.  8.  17),  and  Ihii  ■  Penian  Sgaie.   Jab  alone  in 
ihe  mythical  drafont  On.  8.  vii.  u,  ix.  ij,  iivl.  »)  that 
l3»  prophetical  vriinm  (Amoa  In.  y,  la.  uvii.  1);  at  tlH 

ol  ihc  Wiidoni  booka^it  (he  fiindliat  u  ■upcmatuial  ma , . 

Like  the  pmpheiical  wTiiinft  berate  EieUcI,  (he  Wudoni  booia, 
while  Ibry  ncogniie  tlie  lacribdal  ritual  aa  *a  exhiing 
aitacb  liiili  impvtince  to  it  at  aa,d«iMiir  nif  religiout 

"""'  Uer.  vlL  iT""  ~ 


moral,  vhile  the  taller,  probably  acceplina  Ibe  law  ai  divine,  by 
laying  moai  ttreta  on  the  univertaf  tide  of  leUeion.  lose  liiht  oJ  ii  <  local 
and  niRlianJcal  tide  tice  Ecdut.  uxv.  l-fi.  Tbrir  broad  culttiic 
{reinforced,  perhapa,  by  the  political  eondiEioaa  of  tbe  time)  made 
Ibcm  comparatively  indiffenni  to  Meiiianic  hopet  and  to  that 
conception  of  a  fiiul  judgmenl  of  Ihe  naiiont  that  wat'ckady 
connected  vilfa  thete  hopet:  a  Metaiah  it  "*^  mpntr/^nwi  i,*  th*,r 
vriiinci  (not  In  Prov.  ivi,  i»l5).  and  a 
Wi«lom  of  Solomon,  wben  il  it  nol  ol  nal 

In  (hit  r«rd  a  companion  between  them ....^.,  »-.»..  ...^ 

Ptalma  ol  Solomon  it  inttniclive.    Thdr  blireti  ia  in  the  ethical 
training  ol  Ihe  individual  oneartb. 

There  waa  nolhing  in  their  general  ponlion  to  make  them  I 
boapitable  10  ethlcaTconceptltHit  of  the  fumie  lire,  at  it  tbown  I 
the  (act  Ihal  to  toon  at  ibe  Egypiian-Gnck  idea  of  imnunali 
made  ilidf  Felt  in  Jewiih  drclei  ii  «i  adopted  by  Ihe  author 
the  Wiidon  of  Solnmon;  but  prior  l«  Ibe  tn  century  >.c.  it  do 
not  appear  in  the  Witdom  Nlenture,  and  Ihc  nationallHic  dogma 
■  -   ■'       '-  --  --i^  Everywhere,  except 


the  Wiadom  of  Sokmwn,  Ibe  Uivderwnild  ii  the  oU  Hebrew  mar 
abode  of  all  Ibe  dead,  and  Iheiefore  a  nciligible  quantity  far  II 
.-..      .,._  ._  ... ..    ^  jij^  ^ij  p^,i(|„  [„  ,(,j 

■-■    ■   ■■  m  of  the  bail 


IT  do  Ibe  ■ 


'  Ibe  togea  go  bcyoni 

Ibeofy :  they  have  00  pnilotophb 

of  Lh«  monlliFe!  their  tiandard  of  load  conanct  Hen 
cusom;  Ibeir  motive  [or  righl-doint  it  individual  1 
not  the  good  af  lociety.  er  loyally  to  an  ideal  of  right! 
own  lakE.  but  advantage  for  aiie'i  kII.    They  do  1 ,.  _ 

Ebokfical  eiplanalion  of  Ihe  origin  ul  human  tin;  bad  thooghl 
n'^'of  nJ^li'^ribuud  (V^.  U. "4*  10  IhcdeviKlte  Mipe 
of  Cen.  iii.).   Jnfine,  ihcyetchcwiheorietandceafine  thenuelvea 


ulborltyiilhatoli 

For  Ibe  old  eitemal  law  Ihey  1 
incc  b  lecn^iied  at  tbe  power 

m  ia  npntented  aa  the  rewli  at  I 
ideiaalltheaflaineflUe 
tw  (inWiid.ofSaLaBd' 


'hole  point  of  view  thai  Ihrycla.... 

^andconBCirnce.     ftii  thit  debnitely 


lai  NppTDvet 


It  la  ah 


Sol,  ivii. 
ion.  and  th 


I  Prov,  and  Ecclui. 


,-_-„  Inaecordaacc  with  Ibe  Ht- ,  -- -,,_- - 

honun  nowen  at  benowtd  directly  by  Cod ;  il  it  identified  with  Ihi 
lear  of  Cod  (lob  uviii.  11;  Prov.  L  7;  Ecchit.  xv.  I  R.)  and  even 
ariih  lb*  Jcinih  law  (Eeelvt.  miv.  >i).  But  in  luch  patiaget  it 
lemaina  (undanatalally  human;  «  allempt  it  nude  to  define  Ihe 
limiltof  the  human  and  Ibtdivinein  iltcompodlton^l  It  all  humae 
"ratiDn  ofwiidom  icachea  almaal  Ihf 

riiL  it  b  Ihe  mow  n««.:™.  ol  ik!i»* 

m  of  Cod  In  Hli 


and  canh 


B  Ihe  beginnintj  con 


life.    CcxI.  ihry  hold,  it  Ihe  mh  crealar  and  ruler 


,n  Qoha 


.;  Pit.  vi 


cmia.).  On  the  oihcr  hand,  there  it  reewnilion  of  Ihe  intqualltic- 
)«!  miKries  ol  life  (fob:  Eeclut.  naiii.  ii  B.,  d.  i-ii:  Ettlu.), 
and.  at  ■  mull,  iceplkiim  at  to  a  ntanl  government  ol  ibe  world. 
In  Job.  which  it  probably  Ihe  earlicai  of  ihe  phitotopbical  booki, 
Ihe  queiiion  whether  God  la  )u«  it  nol  definitely  amwered:  the 
pTolopie  nffirmt  ihal  the  auflrrinn  of  good  men,  tut|[etred  by  the 

A-ri^^rr:    the  Y 

undenland  God'i  dei.....^ .  ...-  ,.-., ,  -. .. 

aaplaiMd.    Thctlhicalmanuah.Prov.  (nc<plm.>-4)aDdEcclDi.. 


art  nr.[  ,ri'irf.ifd  in  the  queillan  and  ignore  it;  Agor't  agnottlcitnl 
|P'..<  XV..  ...41  i<  (ubtUniially  Ihe  potition  '>(  the  Vahw^  tpccchn 
in  J„h  .J.,i>rMl  .ijtinil  Ihe  ''unco-wiic-;  ol  hi.  day.    Kohclelh'i 

fu  mehmrf';  ibouBhfie  ia  a  Iheirt  he  «b"i!"  luuicTKIhe  wtJld, 


rk  ethical  immonalitj 


with  knowledge.    Salvation  ia  attained  nui  by  bellavini  but  by  Ihe 
pgrepdon  oTwhal  ii  HKtit;  wisdom  w  rr-IJenl  la  the  toul  and 


II  o[  Il 


No  all 


Ibe  produc 
.formal]  InlcUccIual  unily,  and  preiuppcae  a  peal  body 
of  Ihinken.  The  ugel  may  be  regarded  aa  the  bcginnen  ol  a 
ivcna]  rctigioii:  Ihey  felt  Ihe  need  of  pennanenl  principln 
lile,  and  were  able  la  Ml  aiide  lo  tome  eilenl  Ihc  local  feature) 
the  current  creed.  That  Ihey  did  nol  found  a  univenaj 
igion  WIS  due,  in  part  at  teaal,  to  Ibe  fan  that  Ibe  time  waa 
1  ripe  for  tuFh  a  lajibi  but  they  left  malerial  that  wi*  Caien 
Into  later  tyilemt. 

.iiBBAilraB.— K.  Siegfried.  Pkili  m  AhanJna  (iSjjl;   1. 

ummond.   PltOt  Juiaral   (lS8S|;   H.   Boit,  Oneimi  d.  I,   M. 

~   ■-   CKevne,  Jtt  atd  Set.  {1B87)  and  Jik 


JiMi-Aki.  (1B90);  T.  K. 
Kdil.  Li/i,  &c.  (iSgi). 


»7)  and 
(C.  H.  1 


WISB.  BENBT  ALSXAMDEB  (1E0A-1S76),  Araeijcas  poll- 
^..,  .„rf  ^M:(r,  wBi  bom  al  Dmmaiondlown  (or  Acceuac), 
iiy,  Virgioia,  on  Ibe  jrd  ol  December  iBa&. 
He  jiaduaied  from  Wathinglon  (now  Wathinjion  and  JeSenon) 
College,  Penniylvania,  In  1815,  and  began  lo  prarlite  hw  in 
Nashville,  Tennetiee,  in  181B.  He  relumed  la  Acconuck 
Va..in  1S30,  and  served  in  the  National  HouteofRepn- 
ei  In  1S33-1S];  u  an  anti-nuUiAcalioD  Democial,  but 
ith  Ibe  party  on  the  withdrawal  ol  the  depotili  fiom  tbe 
United  Stale*  Bank,  and  was  re-elected  to  CongreM  in  183?, 
i8j<>  and  1S41  aa  a  Wbig,  and  b  1843  as  a  Tyler  Democrat. 
From  1844  to  1847  be  wa>  minitler  lo  BraaL  In  1850-1831 
le  was  «  member  of  the  convenlion  to  revise  the  Virginia  ton- 
Ltituiion,  and  advocated  white  manhood  luSrage,  Inlemal 
mprovementi,  and  Ihe  abolition  ol  impiiionmeBt  for  debt. 
In  liss  he  wai  elected  governor  of  the  ilate  (1856-1860)  as  1 
Democrai,  John  Brown'a  raid  occurred  during  hit  lenn,  and 
WiK  refuted  to  reprieve  Brown  after  lentence  had  been  pined, 
rongly  oppcned  KCeasion,  but  finally  voted  for  the  Virginia 
otdlnance,  wai  comtnluioned  brigadier-general  in  the  Confedetale 
army  and  aerved  Ihroughoul  Ihe  mi.  He  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  nib  of  Seplenbet  1S76.  He  wrote  Stun  DaaJet 
o/Me  t/aiwi  1790-1)60  (1871). 

Hit  ion,  JiMtN  Szaaz:iirT  Win  (b.  1S46I,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  in  1881-1883,  and 
amemberofiheNailonalHouseof  RepreseniativciiDi883'iS8s, 
wrote  Tkt  End  aj  an  Era  (1899}  and  IttuOtOiiim  0/  Tkiittn 
PriiidtiUi  (loot,). 
See  the  Z.i/f  ol  H.  A.  Wiie.  hy  hit  grandion.  B,  K.  Wiie  (i>9«J. 
WISE,  ISAIC  HATER  (1810-1900],  American  Jewish  Iheo- 
igian,  was  bam  in  Bohemia,  but  his  career  Is  asiodaled  with 
le  organiialion  of  ihe  Jewish  reform  movement  in  Ibe  United 
latet,  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  America  (1846)  hit 
illuence  made  iisclf  felt.  In  i8j4  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at 
incinnati.  Some  of  his  actions  roused  considerable  opposition. 
Thus  he  was  initrumenial  in  compiling  a  new  prayer-book, 
he  designed  as  the  "  American  Rite  "  (Minhag  America). 
I  opposed  to  political  Zionism,  and  Ihe  Montreal  Con- 
(189J),  at  his  inBtigation,  pasted  resolulioni  disapproving 
ol  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewish  slate,  and  alhrming  that  the 
Jewish  Messianic h<^ pointed  toagreat  universal  brotherhood. 
In  keeping  with  Ihiadenlal  of  a  Jewish  naliooalily.Wise  believed 
in  national  varieties  ol  Judaism,  and  strove  to  harmoniie  Ibe 
synafofve  with  local  drcumitance* 
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he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  union,  and  after  a  campaign  lasting 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions was  founded  (1873)  in  Cincinnati.  As  a  corbUary  of  this 
be  founded  in  1875  the  "  Hebrew  Union  College  "  in  the  same 
city,  and  this  institution  has  since  trained  a  large  number  of 
the  rabbis  of  America.  Wise  also  organized  various  general 
assembUes  of  rabbis,  and  in  1889  estabUshed  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
family  pews  in  synagogues,  and  in  many  other  ways  "  ocddental- 
izcd  "Jewish  worship. 
See  D.  Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism  (1907).  (I.  A.) 

WISEMAN,  NICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEN  (1802-1865), 
English  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  and  of  August  x8o^, 
the  child  of  Anglo-Irish  parents  recently  settled  in  Spain  for 
business  purposes.  On  jiis  father's  death  in  1805  he  was  brought 
to  Waterford,  and  in  x8io  he  was  sent  to  Ushaw  College,  near 
Durham,  where  he  was  educated  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  proceeded  to  the  English  College  in  Rome,  reopened  in  z  8x8 
after  having  been  closed  by  the  Revolution  for  twenty  years. 
He  graduated  doctor  of  theology  with  distinction  in  X825,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  apppointed 
vice-rector  of  the  English  College  in  1827,  and  rector  in  1828 
when  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  office  he  held  until 
1840.  From  the  first  a  devoted  student  and  antiquary,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  of  oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  a  first  volume,  entitled  Horae  Syriacae, 
published  in  1827,  gave  promise  of  a  great  scholar.  Leo  XII. 
apppointed  him  curator  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Roman  university.  At 
this  date  he  had  dose  relations,  personal  and  by  correspondence, 
with  Mai,  Bunsen,  Burgess  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  Tholuck  and 
Kluge.  His  student  life  was,  however,  broken  by  the  pope's 
command  to  preach  to  the  English  in  Rome;  and  a  course  of  his 
lectures,  On  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Rdiponj 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  his  general  thesis  being  that 
whereas  scientific  teaching  has  repeatedly  been  thouf^t  to 
disprove  Christian  doctrine,  further  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  reconstruction  is  possible.  He  visited  England  in  1835- 
1836,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  prindples  and  main  doctrines 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  in  the  church  at  Moorfields,  now  pulled  down. 
Their  effect  was  considerable;  and  at  Pusey's  request  Newman 
reviewed  them  in  the  British  Critic  (December  1836),  treating 
them  for  the  most  part  with  sjrmpathy  as  a  triumph  over  popular 
Protestantism.  To  another  critic,  who  had  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  the  resemblance  between  Catholic  and  pagan  cere- 
monies, Wiseman  replied,  boldly  admitting  the  likeness,  and 
maintaining  that  it  could  be  shown  equally  well  to  exist  between 
Christian  and  heathen  doctrines.  In  1836  he  founded  the 
Dublin  Review,  partly  to  infuse  into  the  lethargic  English  Catholics 
higher  ideals  of  their  own  religion  and  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
papacy,  and  partly  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  progress  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested.  At  this 
date  he  was  already  distinguished  as  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  critic,  able  to  converse  fluently  in  half-a-dozen  languages, 
and  well  informed  on  most  questions  of  scientific,  artistic  or 
antiquarian  interest.  In  the  winter  of  1838  he  was  visited  in 
Rome  by  Macaulay,  Manning  and  Gladst()ne.  An  article  by 
him  on  the  Donatist  schism  appearing  in  the  Dublin  Review  in 
July  1839  made  a  great  impression  in  Oxford,  Newman  and  others 
seeing  the  force  of  the  analogy  between  Donatists  and  Anglicans. 
Some  words  he  quoted  from  St  Augustine  influenced  Newman  pro- 
foundly: "  Quapropter  securus.  judicat  orbis  terrarum  bonos 
Don  esse  qui  se  dividunt  ab  orbe  terrarum."  And  preaching  at 
the  opening  of  St  Mary's  church,  Dert>y,  in  the  same  year, 
he  antidpated  Newman's  argument  on  religious  development, 
published  six  years  later.  In  1840  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  sent  to  England  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walsh,  vicar-apostoUc 
of  the  Central  district,  and  was  also  appointed  president  of  Oscott 
College  near  Birmingham.  Oscott,  under  his  presidency,  became 
a  centre  for  English  Catholics,  where  he  was  also  visited  by  many 
distinguished  men,  induding  foreigner  and  oon-Calbolica.   The 


Oxford  converts  (1845  and  later)  added  considerably  to  Wim- 
man's  responsibilities,  as  many  of  them  found  themselves  wfaofi; 
without  means,  while  the  old  Catholic  body  looked  on  the  en- 
comers  with  distrust.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Newman  and  hk 
companions  spent  some  time  in  Rome  before  undertaking  dexkil 
work  in  England.  Shortly  after  the  accessioo  ol  Pins  IX. 
Wiseman  was  appointed  temporarily  vicar-apostofic  of  tk 
London  district,  the  appointment  becoming  pennaKnl  i: 
February  1849.  On  his  arrival  from  Rome  in  1847  l>c  *ctrd 
as  informal  diplomatic  envoy  from  the  pope,  to  asocrtaiB  bvn 
the  government  what  support  En^and  was  lik^  to  give  ia 
carrying  out  the  liberal  policy  with  which  Pins  iaangvaied  Us 
reign.  In  response  Lord  Minto  was  sent  to  Romeas  "aaaothaiic 
organ  of  the  British  Goversment,"  but  the  policy  in  qoesiin 
proved  abortive.  Residing  in  London  in  G<dden  Square,  Wiseoaa 
threw  himself  into  his  new  duties  with  manv-sded  adirkT, 
working  especially  f  of  the  reclamation  of  Catholic  criminab  Mai 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  poor  to  the  practicse  of  t3»r 
religion.  He  was  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  xeLgio&s 
communities,  both  of  men  and  women,  aiKl  for  the  hoUisg  af 
retreats  and  missions.  He  preached  (4th  July  1848)  at  the 
opening  of  St  George's,  Southwark,  an  occasion  vozqoc  ia 
England  since  the  Reformation,  14  bishops  and  240  pfiests  bdsf 
present,  and  six  religious  orders  of  men  being  repRacnted.  Tbz 
progress  of  Catholicism  was  imdeniable,  but  yet  Wisenan  UfsaA 
himself  steadily  opposed  by  a  minority  among  his  own  dru, 
who  disliked  his  Ultramontane  ideas,  ha  **  RomaatziDg  and  ia- 
novating  zeal,"  especially  in  regard  to  the  introductioiiof  skcni 
images  into  the  churches  and  the  use  of  devotions  to  the  fileiKd 
Virgin  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  hitherto  unknown  antcf 
En^ish  Catholics.  In  July  X850  he  heard  of  the  pope's  intena:a 
to  create  him  a  cardinal,  and  he  took  this  to  mean  that  he  «aa 
to  be  permanently  recalled  to  Rome.  But  on  hb  arrival  tiset 
he  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  pope's  plan  for  icsbicicg  t 
diocesan  hierarchy  in  England  was  that  he  himself  shoald  man 
to  England  as  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster.  Tkc 
papal  brief  establishing  the  hierarchy  was  dated  39th  ScptenUr 
1850,  and  on  7th  October  Wiseman  wrote  a  pastocal,  daicd 
*'  from  out  of  the  Flamlnian  Gate  " — a  team  dqplomatkairr 
correct,  but  of  bombastic  tone  for  Protestant  ean— in  vbck 
he  spoke  enthusiastically,  if  also  a  little,  pompously,  cf  the 
"  restoration  of  Catholic  England  to  its  orbit  in  the  eodesiasticd 
firmament."  Wiseman  travelled  slowly  to  England,  rmai  \ff 
Vienna;  and  when  he  readied  London  (itth  November)  (2^ 
whole  country  was  ablaze  with  indignation  at  the  *'papii 
aggression,"  which  was  misunderstood  to  imply  a  new  iai 
unjustifiable  claim  to  territorial  rule.  Some  indeed  feared  t^A£ 
his  life  was  endangered  by  the  violence  of  popular  feehng.  h^ 
Wiseman  displayed  calmness  and  courage,  and  imacdUKh 
penned  an  admirable  Appeal  to  the  En^isk  Peopie  (a  pamphlcc  d 
over  30  pages),  in  which  he  explained  the  nature  ci  the  pofv's 
action,  and  argued  that  the  admitted  prindpie  of  tolmun 
induded  leave  to  establish  a  diocesan  hierarchy;  and  ia  his  ceo- 
cluding  paragraphs  he  effectivdy  contruted  that  docs?:^ 
over  Westminster,  which  he  was  taunted  with  fiaimii^^  «it&  k» 
duties  towards  the  poor  Catholics  resident  there,  with  whkh  a!.ae 
he  was  really  concerned.  A  course  of  lectures  at  Si  GeocfeV 
Southwark,  further  moderated  the  storm.  In  July  1851  be  p^ 
sided  at  Oscott  over  the  first  provincial  synod  of  Westminsicr.  a! 
which  Newman  preached  his  sermon  on  the  "  Second  Sfoiai:  . 
and  at  this  date  Wiseman's  dream  of  the  rapid  coavetsca  «■• 
England  to  the  andent  faith  seemed  not  incapable  of  icahat^ 
But  many  difficulties  with  his  own  people  shortly  beset  his  pa' k, 
due  largely  to  the  su^idons  aroused  by  his  evident  ynlatr  :t 
for  the  ardent  Roman  zeal  of  the  converts,  and  espvxiilty  ^ 
Manning,  to  the  duU  and  cautious  fonnalism  of  the  old  Cathc^n 
The  year  1854  was  marked  by  his  presence  in  Rome  ai  tbr 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  tmmaculate  oooception  of  thr 
Blessed  Virgin  (8th  December),  and  by  the  pubhcation  of  ha 
historical  romance,  Fabuda,  a  tale  of  the  Chiudi  of  the  CaU* 
combs,  which  had  a  very  wide  drculation  and  was  trsaslated  int* 
ten  languages^    In  1855  Wiseman  npplicd  for  a  coo4f>iar,  aad 
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George  Cnington,  bishop  of  Plymouth,  his  friend  since  boyhood, 
was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Trebizond.  Two 
years  later  Manning  was  appointed  provost  of  Westminster 
and  he  cstAblished  in  Bayswater  his  community  of  the  "  Oblates 
of  St  Charles."  All  Wiseman's  later  years  were  darkened  by 
&iington*s  consdentiotis  but  implacaUe  hostility  to  Manning, 
and  to  himself  in  so  far  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  acting  under 
Manning's  influence.  The  story  of  the  estrangement,  which  was 
largely  a  matter  of  temperament,  is  fully  told  in  Ward's  biography. 
Ultimatdy,  in  July  i860,  Errington  was  deprived  by  the  pope 
of  his  coadjutOTship  with  right  of  succession,  and  he  retired  to 
Prior  Pari^  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in  x886.  In  the  summer 
of  1858  Wiseman  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where,  as  a  cardinal  of 
Irish  race,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  His  speeches, 
sermons  and  lectures,  delivered  during  his  tour,  were  printed  in  a 
volume  of  400  pages,  and  show  an  extraordinary  power  of  rising 
to  the  occasion  and  of  speaking  with  sympathy  and  tact.  Wise- 
man was  able  to  use  considerable  influence  with  English  poli- 
ticians, partly  bMause  in  his  day  English  Catholics  were  wavering 
in  their  historical  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party.  As  the  director 
<tf  votes  thus  doubtfid,  he  was  in  a  position  to  secure  concessions 
that  bettered  the  position  of  Catholics  in  regard  to  poor  schools, 
reformatories  and  woriihouses,  and  in  the  status  ol  their  army 
chaplains.  In  1863,  addressing  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines, 
he  stated  that  smce  1830  the  number  of  priests  in  EngUnd  had 
increased  from  434  to  1242,  and  of  convents  of  women  from  x6 
to  x6a,  while  there  were  55  religious  houses  of  men  in  1863  and 
none  in  1830.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by 
illneas  and  by  controversies  in  which  he  found  himself,  under 
Manning's  influence,  oompellea  to  adopt  a  policy  less  liberal  than 
that  irhich  had  been  his  in  earlier  years.  Thus  he  had  to  con- 
demn the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christen- 
dom, with  which  he  had  shown  some  sympathy  in  its  inception 
in  1857;  and  to  forbid  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  sons  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  though  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  hoped 
(with  Newman)  that  at  Oxford  at  least  a  college  or  hall  might 
be  aaaagned  to  them. '  But  in  other  respects  his  last  years  were 
cheered  by  marks  of  general  regard  and  admiration,  in  which 
non-Cath^cs  joined;  and  after  his  death  (x6th  February  1865) 
there  was  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  popular  respect  as 
his  body  was  taken  from  St  Mary's,  Moorfields,  to  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  it  was  intended  that  it  should  rest  only 
until  a  more  fitting  place  could  be  found  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  church  of  Westminster.  On  the  30th  of  January  1907 
the  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  from  Kensal  Green 
and  reburied  in  the  crypt  of  the  new  cathedral,  where  it  lies 
beneath  a  Gothic  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the 
archbishop  in  full  pontificals. 

Wiseman  was  undoubtedly  an  eminent  Englishman,  and  one  of 
the  mo0t  kamcd  men  of  hb  time.  He  was  the  friend  and  corre- 
ipoodent  of  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  among  whom  may  be 
ffatTMhfl  DOUinger,  Lamennab,  Montalembcrt  and  Napoleon  111.  As 
a  writer  he  was  apt  to  be  tuigid  and  prolix,  and  there  was  a  some- 
what un-English  element  of  ostentation  in  his  manner.  But  hb 
accomplishments  and  abUity  were  such  as  would  have  secured  for 
him  tofluence  and  prominence  in  any  age  of  the  Church;  and 
beades  bdag  highly  gifted  intellectually  and  morally,  he  was 
marked  by  Umse  spieoally  human  qualities  which  command  the 
incetvst  ot  all  students  01  life  and  cnarscter.  He  combined  with 
the  principles  known  as  Ultramontane  no  little  liberality  of  view 
in  matter*  ccclei^stical.  He  insbtod  on  a  poetical  interpretation 
of  the  Church's  liturgy :  and  while  strenuously  maintaining  her 
Divine  commbnon  to  teach  faith  and  morals,  he  regarded  the 
Church  as  in  other  respects  a  learner;  and  he  advocated  a  polky 
of  condliatiott  with  the  world,  and  an  alliance  with  the  best  tendencies 
of  contemporary  thought.  It  was.  in  his  judgment,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  should  con- 
tinoously  assimilate  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  civilisation  around. 

See  the  biography  by  Wilfrid  Ward.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  (2  vols..  1897;  fifth  and  cheaper  edition,  1900). 

(A.  W.  Hu.) 

WISHABTf  0E0R6B  (c.  1513-1546),  Scottish  reformer,  bom 

tbout  x5X3f  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wisharts  of 

Pitarrow.   Hb  eariy  life  has  been  the  subject  of  many  con ject  ures ; 

but  apparently  he  graduated  M.A.,  probably  at  King's  College, 

AbeidecD,  aod  taught  as  a  schoolmaitcr  at  Montrose.   Accused 


of  heresy  in  1538,  he  fled  to  England,  where  a  similar  charge  was 
brought  against  him  at  Brbtol  in  the  following  year.  In  1539 
or  1540  he  started  for  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  returning 
to  England  became  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1543  he  went  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  a  Scottish 
embassy  which  had  come  to  London  to  consider  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  Scots. 
There  has  been  much  oontroveray  whether  he  was  the  Wbhart 
who  in  April  1544  approached  the  English  government  with  a 
proposal  for  getting  rid  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Roman  Catholic 
hbtorians  such  as  Bellesheim,  and  Anglicans  like  Canon  Dixon, 
have  accepted  the  identification,  while  Froude  does  not  dbpute 
it  and  Dr  Gairdner  avoids  committing  himself  {Letters  and  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII.  vol.  xix.  pt.  i,  Introd.  pp.  xxvii-xzviii).  There 
was  another  George  Wishart,  bailie  of  Dundee,  who  allied  himsdf 
with  Beaton's  murderers;  and  Sir  John  Wishart  (d.  1576), 
afterwards  a  Scottish  judge,  has  also  claims  to  the  doubtful 
dbtinction.  Sir  John  was  ttrtainly  a  friend  of  Creighton,  laird 
of  Branston,  who  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  Creighton 
also  befriended  the  reformer  during  hb  evangelical  labours  in 
Midlothian.  The  case  against  the  zdformer  b  not  proven  and  b 
not  probable. 

lids  career  as  a  preacher  b^;an  in  1544,  and  the  story  has  been 
told  in  glowing  coloura  by  hb  disciple  John  Knox,  tie  went 
from  place  to  place  in  peril  of  hb  life  denouncing  the  errors  of 
Rome  and  the  abuses  in  the  church  at  Montrose,  Dundee,  Ayr, 
in  Kyle,  at  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Ldth,  Haddington  and  elaewhrae. 
At  Ormbton,  m  December  1545,  he  was  seized  by  the  earl  of 
Bothwdl,  and  transferred  by  order  of  the  privy  council  to  Edin- 
burgh castle  on  January  19,  1546.  Thence  he  was  handed  over 
to  rjiw<iwl  Beaton,  Vho  had  him  burnt  at  St  Andrews  cm 
March  i.  Foxe  and  Knox  attribute  to  him  a  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal,  who  was  assassinated  on  May  29  follow- 
ing, partlvat  any  rate  in  revenge  for  Wbhart's  death. 

Knox's  Afjf.;  Reg.  P.C.  Scotbnd;  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments; 
Hay  Fleming's  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  St  Andrews;  Cramond's 
Truth  about  Wishart  (1898) ;  and  DiU.  of  Nat,  Biogr.  vol.  bcii.  (248-251, 
253**54).  (A-  F.  P.) 

WISHAWt  a  municipal  and  police  buigh  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  20,873.  It  occupies  the  face  of  a  hill  a 
short  dbtance  south  of  the  South  Calder  and  about  2  m.  N.  of  the 
Clyde,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  It 
owes  Its  importance  to  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
industry,  and  was  created  a  police  burgh  in  1855.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  villages  of  Cambusncthan  and  Craigneuk 
in  1874.  The  chief  public  buOdings  are  the  town-hall,  Victoria 
hall,  the  public  library  and  the  parbh  hall,  and  there  b  also  a 
public  park. 

WISUCBNUS,  JOHAHIIES  (1835-1902),  German  chembt, 
was  bom  on  tlM  24th  of  June  1835  at  Klcin-Eichstedt,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  In  1853  he  entered  Halle  University,  but  in  a  few 
months  emigrated  to  America  with  hb  father.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  assbtant  to  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1855  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
New  York.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1 856,  he  continued  hb  st  udies 
at  Ziirich  University,  where  nine  years  later  he  became  professor 
of  chembtry.  Thb  post  he  held  till  1872.  He  then  succeeded 
A.  F.  L.  Strecker  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  WUrzburg,  and 
in  1885,  on  the  death  of  A.  W.  H.  Kolbe,  was  appointed  to  the 
same  professorship  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
December  1902.  As  an  original  investigator  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  organic  chembtry,  and  especially  to  stereo- 
chemistry. Hb  work  on  the  lactic  acids  cleared  up  many 
difficulties  concerning  the  combination  of  acid  and  alcoholic 
properties  in  oxy-acids  in  general,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
two  substances  differing  in  physical  properties  though  possessing 
a  structure  of  proved  diemical  identity.  To  thb  phenomenon, 
then  noticed  for  the  firat  time,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  geometrical 
isomerism."  So  far  back  as  1869,  before  the  publication  of  the 
doctrine  of  J.  H.  van't  Hoff  and  J.  A.  Lc  Bel,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  formulae  did  not  afford 
an  adequate  explanation  of  certain  carbon  compounds,  and 
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suggested  th&t  account  must  be  taken  of  theverschkdetuLagerung 
ikrer  Atome  im  Rfiume.  Later  (see  Die  rdumiicke  Anordnwig 
der  Atome  in  organischen  MoUkiilen,  1887)  he  extended  the 
application  of  the  van't  Hoff-Le  Bel  theory,  believing  that  it, 
together  with  the  supposition  that  there  are  "  specially  directed 
forces,  the  affinity-energies,"  which  determine  the  relative 
position  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  afforded  a  method  by  which  the 
spatial  arrangement  of  atoms  in  particular  cases  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  Wislicenus  is  also  known  for  his  work 
on  aceto-acetic  ester  and  its  application  as  a  synthetical  agenL 
He  was  awarded  the  Davy  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1898. 

WISMAR*  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  MecklenbuTg-Schwerin,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Wismar, 
one  of  the  best  haiboiurs  on  the  Baltic,  20  m.  by  rail  N.  of 
Schwcxin.  Pop.  (1905)  21,902.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  numerous 
handsome  and  quaint  buildings  in  the  northern  Gothic  style. 
The  church  of  St  Maxy,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  xjth  and 
14th  centuries,  with  a  tower  260  ft  high,  and  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  (1381-1460),  with  veiy  lofty  vaulting,  are  regarded 
as  good  examples  of  the  influence  exerdsed  in  these  northern 
provinces  by  the  large  churdi  of  St  Maiy  in  Lilbeck.  The 
elegant  cruciform  church  of  St  George  dates  from  the  X4th 
and  isth  centuries.  The  FOrstenhof,  at  one  time  a  ducal 
re^dence,  but  now  occupied  by  the  mimidpal  authorities,  is  a 
richly  decorated  specimen  of  the  Italian  early  Renaissance 
style.  Built  in  1552-1565,  it  was  restored  in  1877-1879.  The 
"  Old  School,"  dating  from  about  1300,  has  been  restored,  and 
is  now  occupied  as  a  museum.  The  town  hall  (rebuilt  in  1829) 
contains  a  collection  of  pictures.  Among  the  manufactures  of 
Wismar  are  iron,  machineTy,  paper,  roofing-felt  and  asphalt. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade,  especially  by  sea,  the  exports 
including  grain,  oil-seeds  and  butter,  and  the  imports  coal,  timber 
and  iron.  The  harbour  is  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  x7-ft 
draught,  and  permits  large  steamers  to  unload  along  its  quays. 
Two  miles  from  Wismar  lies  the  watering-place  of  Wendorf . 

Wismar  is  said  to  have  received  civic  rights  in  1229,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mecklenburg  in  130X.  In  the  X3U1  and  X4th 
centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  Hanse  town,  with  important  woollen 
factories.  Though  a  plague  caxried  off  xo,ooo  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1376,  the  town  aeems  to  have  remained  tolerably  prosperous 
until  the  x6th  century.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  it 
passed  to  Sweden,  with  a  lordship  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
In  x8o3  Sweden  pledged  both  town  and  lordship  to  Mecklenbuxg 
for  1,258,000  thaleis,  reserving,  however,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion after  xoo  years.  In  view  of  this  contingent  light  of  Sweden, 
Wismar  was  not  represented  in  the  diet  of  Meddenburg  until 
1897.  In  X903  Sweden  finally  renounced  its  claims.  Wismar 
still  retains  a  few  relics  of  its  old  liberties,  induding  the  xi^t  to 
fly  its  own  flag. 

See  Burmeister,  BeuhreibuHg  von  Wismar  (Wismar,  1857): 
Willgeroth,  Ceschichte  der  Stadt  Wismar,  pt.  L  (Wismar,  1898);  and 
Bruno  Schmidt,  Der  Schwedisck-mecklenlnirgische  Pfandoertrag  aber 
Stadt  und  Herrukaft  Wismar  (Leipzig,  1901). 

WITAN,  or  WzTEMAGEMOT  (from  O.  Eng.  vito,  pi.  viton, 
a  wise  man,  and  gemdlf  a  meeting,  from  O.  Eng.  mitan,  to  meet), 
the  national  council  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Its 
origin  is  obscure.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
two  assemblies  mentioned  by  Tadttis  in  the  Gcrmaniat  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  one,  but  this  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  En^nd  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  it  seems 
certain  that  each  of  the  larger  kingdoms,  Rent,  Wessex,  Merda 
and  Northumbria,  had  its  separate  witan,  or. council,  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  was  identical  with, 
or  distinct  from,  the  folkmoot,  in  which,  theoretically  at  least, 
aU  freemen  had  the  right  to  appear.  H.  R.  von  Gneist  (History 
of  the  English  Constitution)  agrees  that  the  two  assemblies  were 
identical,  and  a  somewhat  similar  view  is  put  forward  by  J.  M. 
Kemble  {Saxons,  in  England)  and  E.  A.  Freeman  {History  oj 
the  Norman  Conquest),  Freeman  advances  the  thc(»y  that  the 
right  of  all  the  freemen  to  attend  the  gemdt  had  for  practical 
purposes  fallen  into  disuse,  and  thus  tiie  assembly  had  come  to 


be  confined  to  the  wise  men.  In  other  words,  the  frftr******  had 
become  the  witan.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  sooght 
for  in  the  accounts  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckromde  and  ebe»heit. 
where  the  dedsions  of  the  witan  were  received  with  lood  expres- 
sions of  approval  or  of  disapproval  by  an  sivmMrd  cmwd,  aad 
it  is  argued  that  this  is  a  survival  from  an  earlier  age,  wbea  «^ 
the  freemen  attended  the  witan.  But  the  attendance  of  tbe  cxo«d 
can  be  othenvise  explained.  The  meetings  icfeireJ  to  wee 
probably  those  of  exceptional  interest,  such  as  tiie  cfedSoD  a 
the  coronation  of  a  king,  and  people  from  the  nejghbosrhood 
were  there  merely  as  interested,  and  aometimes  cxdted, 
spectators.  The  contrary  opinion,  that  the  two  ■*— -*m^ 
were  distinct,  is  held,  although  with  characteristic  nqtScpr  bf 
Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  vol.  L).  He  thinks  that  on  the  mioo  ci 
the  kingdoms  the  witans  were  merged  into  one  another,  vh2e 
the  folkmoot  became  the  shiremoot  As  the  number  of  kiap 
decreased  the  number  of  witans  decreased,  untfl  eaily  in  the 
9th  century  there  was  one  king  and  one  witan  in  all  gn,gfam4 

The  power  of  the  witan  varied  according  to  the  peaoeatry 
of  the  reigning  king,  being  considerable  under  a  weak  rcjrr. 
but  inconsiderable  under  a  strong  one.  Generally  ^teakJef. 
it  diminished  as  the  years  went  by,  and  from 
assenters  "  its  members  became  "  mofly  attesting 
Its  duties  are  shown  by  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  d 
Wessex,  and  200  years  later  by  the  preamble  to  those  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  while  several  similar  cases  oould  be  «'*«»**»«^*^  lae 
legislates  **  with  the  counsel  and  with  the  t*^i^™g  of  Ceaced 
my  father  and  of  Hedde  my  bishc^,  and  of  Eorcesvald  et 
bishop,  with  all  my  ealdormen  and  the  most  distingnislxd 
witan  of  my  people"  (Stubbs,  Select  Ckarters),  and  Alfred 
issues  his  axle  of  laws  "  with  the  oouitsd  ajad  ooosest  oi  ka 
witan."  Thus  the  members  of  the  witan  were  praurly 
counsellors.  With  thdr  consent  the  king  promulgated  lavs, 
made  grants  of  land,  appointed  bislwps  and  ealdMineB.  nad 
discharged  the  other  duties  of  government  The  witan  was  abo 
a  court  of  justice.  Earl  Godwine  and  many  other  offendes 
recdving  sentence  of  outlawry  therein.  Its  membexs  had  t^ 
power  of  decting  a  new  king,  although  the  area  of  their  cbcu^e 
was  strictly  limited  by  custom  and  also  the  ri^t  of  dqwriry 
a  king,  although  this  aeems  to  have  been  infrequently  rifrilwd 

Its  members  signed  the  charters  by  whidx  the  king  coaled 
grants  of  land  to  churches  and  to  individuals,  and  it  is  fras 
the  extant  charters  that  we  mainly  derive  our  knowledge  aboot 
the  composition  of  the  witan.  It  consisted,  in  addition  to  tbr 
king,  his  sons  and  other  relatives,  of  the  bishops  and  later  scae 
abbots,  of  some  imder-kings  and  the  ealdormen  of  the  ikins 
or  provinces,  and  of  a  number  of  ministri,  or  king's  theps. 
These  ministri  were  nominees  of  the  king;  they  included  t&r 
important  members  of  his  household,  and  thdr  "<i«"^*^  gradoEy 
increased  until  it  outstrif^ied  that  of  all  the  other  maabev 
The  witan  appears  probably  to  have  had  no  fixed placeof  meeos^ 
aiui  to  have  assembled  around  the  person  of  the  king;  whorvff 
he  might  be.  In  the  later  years  of  its  existence,  at  ksat  'S 
met  three  times  a  year,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Chostan. 
The  number  of  counsellors  attending  the  meetings  of  ^  ait^ 
varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  "In  a  witesafcsct 
hdd  at  Luton  in  November  A.O.  931  were  the  two  ardihnhnjUi 
two  Welsh  princes,  seventeen  bishops,  fifteen  cahknoicii,  ie^ 
abbots  and  iifty-nine  ministri.  In  another,  that  of  IKlncbeKer 
of  A.D.  934,  were  present  the  two  archbishops,  four  Weish  kia<i» 
seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twdve  ealdonnen  and  iftr- 
two  ministri.  These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  Eits.  Of 
Edgar's  witenagcmots,  the  one  of  A.D.  966  contained  tbe  kJis  1 
.mother,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishofM,  five  eakferaKB  sad 
fifteen  ministri;  and  this  is  a  fair  wptdmta.  of  the  nsvsl  P»> 
portion  "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  ch.  vi.).  Almost  immedtste^ 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  word  fell  into  disuse. 

See  also  D.  J.  Medley.  Entjlisk  Constitnhomat  Biskry  (19c;): 
H.  M.  Chadwick,  Studies  on  Ang^^-Soxon  InstHmhoms  (W):  ^^ 
the  article  FAauAMBNT.  (A.  W.  n.  ) 

WITCH  and  WIZARD.  These  two  words  are  now 
used  of  an  adept  of  the  black  art,  a  sorcerer, 
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and  male  respectively  (see  Magic  and  WncHCBAn).  "  Witch," 
fonneriy  of  common  gender,  represents  O.  Eng.  vHcca  (raasc.)i 
vicce  (fern.),  agent-nouns  to  wicciant  to  practise  sorcery,  probably 
a  causative  verb  from  0.  Eng.  wican,  to  give  way  (cf .  "  weak  "), 
and  therefore  signifying  to  avert  (evil),  conjure  away  So 
Norwcg.  vikja  means  (i)  to  turn  aside,  (2)  to  exorcise.  The 
participial  "  wicked  "  means  witch-like.  "  Wizard  "  is  formed 
from  "  wise,"  with  the  slightly  contemptuous  Anglo-French 
suffix  -ardf  as  in  drunkard,  laggard,  sluggard,  &c. 

WITCH  BROOMS,  or  "  Birds'  Nests,"  m  boUny,  pecuUar 
broom-like  growths  often  seen  on  the  branches  of  many  trees. 
They  are  a  dense  development  of  branching  twigs  formed  at 
one  place  on  a  branch  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  a  mite  or  a  fungus. 

WITCHCRAFT,  a  term  often  used  of  magical  practices  of  all 
sorts,  but  here  confined  to  the  malevolent  ("  black  ")  ma^c  of 
women.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  male  witch 
occasionally  i^pears  in  folklore,  while  "  white  witchcraft "  is 
common;  the  practices  of  the  witch  of  Endor  are  akin  rather  to 
spiritualism  than  witchcraft.  The  German  term  kace  was  not 
originally  applied  to  human  beings  at  all,  but  to  child-devouring 
demons,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  lamia;  and  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  till  the  14th  century,  it  does  not  appear  in  literature 
in  its  present  sense  till  some  time  in  the  13th  century. 

The  modem  European  conception  of  the  witch  is  perhaps 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  several  originally  discrete  ideas. 
In  some  countries  we  find  the  distinction  made  between  con- 
jurers, witches  and  sorcerers;  the  former  were  supposed  to  raise 
the  devil  by  means  of  spells  and  force  him  to  do  their  will;  the 
witch  proceeded  by  way  of  friendly  pact  with  an  evil  spirit; 
a  third  class  produced  strange  effects,  without  the  aid  of 
spirits  (see  Magic),  by  means  of  images  or  forms  of  words.  We 
aJso  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  diviners,  tnatkematUi 
("■astrologers),  crystal-gazers,  necromancers  and  others;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  knowledge  for  the  earlier  period 
is  rather  of  learned  ideas  than  of  the  actual  popular  beliefs,  and 
for  the  later  period  of  the  popular  belief  sophisticated  by  ecclesi- 
astical subtleties.  In  present-day  belief  the  witch  is,  like  the 
savage  magician,  initiated  by  another  or  herself  performs 
ceremonies  believed  to  give  her  magical  powers.  She  possesses 
a  familtar  (see  Lycanthxopy;  Magic),  whose  form  she  can 
asume;  she  can  ride  through  the  air  in  some  cases  and  is 
equally  adept  at  all  kinds  of  magic  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  mamtains 
that  the  witch  is  a  person  who  works  magjc  by  her  own  powers, 
not  by  the  aid  and  counsel  of  supernatural  beings;  but  this 
view,  though  it  may  be  true  of  poisoning  and  similar  features 
fonneriy  rnkoned  a  part  of  witchcraft,  does  not  apply  to  the 
European  witch.  Witchcraft  and  possesion  are  found  in 
dose  relation  in  the  psychical  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
are  otherwise  unrelated. 

WUchcrafi  among  Primitive  Peoples. — Although  magical 
powers  are  everywhere  attributed  to  women,  witchcraft  as  here 
defined  is  by  no  means  universal;  in  Europe  alone  is  the  woman 
the  almost  exclusive  repository  of  magical  powers;  in  the  Congo 
tbe  muntu  ndongo  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  in  fact  the 
sexes  axe  said  to  be  engaged  m  ma^cal  pursuits  in  approximately 
equal  numbers;  hi  Australia  men  are  much  more  concerned 
with  magic  than  women,  but  the  latter  have  certain  forms 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  the  central  area,  and,  as  in  medieval 
Europe,  it  is  largely  concerned  with  sexual  matters.  At  the 
present  day  the  European  witch  is  almost  invariably  old,  but 
this  is  not  characteristic  of  the  female  magician  of  primitive 
peoples,  or  not  to  the  same  extent;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  modem  idea  of  witchcraft  is  largely  a  learned  product — 
the  result  of  scholastic  and  inquisitorial  ingenuity,  mingled  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  genuine  folk  beliefs.  In  India,  among 
the  .Agariyas  of  Bengal,  the  instmction  in  witchcraft  is  given  by 
the  old  women;  but  the  pupils  are  young  girls.  The  Indian 
witch  a  believed  to  have  a  cat  famiUar;  there,  as  in  Europe, 
many  tests  are  applied  to  witches;  they  may  be  thtown  into 
water,  or  their  identity  discovered  by  various  forms  of  divination; 
or  they  may  be  known  by  the  faa  that  beating  them  with  the 


castor  oil  plant  makes  them  cry  out.    As  a  punishment  the  witch 
may  be  shaved,  made  to  drink  dirty  water,  or  otherwise  ill-used. 

WitckcraftinClasstcci  Times. — Our  knowledge  of  witchcraft  in 
pagan  antiquity  is  slight,  but  Horace  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  two  witches  in  the  Esquih'ne 
cemetery.  At  the  new  moon  they  steal  into  it  to  gather  bones 
and  noxious  herbs,  their  feet  bare,  their  hair  loose  and  their 
robes  tucked  up.  So  far  from  aiming  at  secrecy,  however,  they 
alarm  their  neighbours  with  their  cries.  Making  a  hollow  in  the 
ground  they  rend  a  black  lamb  over  it  to  summon  the  dead. 
Then  taking  two  images,  one  of  wool  representing  a  witch,  one 
of  wax  representing  the  man  whose  infidelity  she  n^ishes  to  punish, 
a  witch  performs  magical  ceremonies;  the  moon  turns  red, 
hell  hounds  and  snakes  glide  over  the  spot.  Then  they  bury 
the  muzzle  of  a  wolf  and  bum  the  waxen  image;  as  it  melts,  so 
fades  the  life  of  its  prototype.  In  Greece  Thessolian  women 
had  the  reputation  of  being  specially  powerful  witches;  their 
poisons  were  famous  and  they  were  said  to  be  able  to  make  tbe 
moon  descend  from  the  sky^ 

Medieval  IVikhcrafl — We  know  less  of  early  and  medieval 
witchcraft  than  of  modem  savage  and  popular  beliefs;  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  drawn  partly  from  secular  sources — the  laws 
apiinst,  and  in  later  times  the  trials  for  the  offence — partly  from 
ecclesiastical  sources;  but  in  each  case  the  popular  creed  is 
filtered  through  the  mind  of  a  writer  who  did  not  necessarily, 
understand  or  share  the  belief.  For  the  earlier  i>eriod  we  have 
penitentials,.  decisions  of  councils,  discussions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  various  kinds  of  witchcraft,  as  to  their  exact  re- 
lation to  the  sin  of  heresy  or  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
supposed  results  were  achieved;  at  a  later  period  the  trials  of 
witches  before  the  Inquisition  are  of  great  importance;  but  the 
beliefs  of  this  period  must  be  sharply  distingui^ed  from  those  of 
the  earlier  one.  Finally  we  have  a  great  mass  of  material  in  the 
secular  trials  of  the  i6th  and  two  following  centuries. 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  character  of  the  witch- 
craft beliefs  of  different  coimtries,  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  the  Inquisition,  which  reacted  on  the  popubr  con- 
ceptions, in  part  to  real  differences  in  the  original  folk  beliefs.  In 
northern  countries  the  witches'  Sabbath  never  seems  to  assume 
any  importance;  in  Germany,  in  the  form  of  the  Brockcn 
assembly  on  May  Eve,  it  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  in  England 
we  may  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  belief  that  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  demons  and  spirits  are  abroad  and  have  special 
powers:  in  south  Europe  the  idesi  of  the  Sabbath  seems  to  owe 
much  of  its  prominence  to  the  asaodation  of  witchcraft  with 
heresy  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Waidenses  and  others.  Again, 
the  "  evil  eye  "  (q.v.)  is  especially  associated  with  the  south 
of  Europe;  and  the  "ligature"  (production  of  impotence  by 
magical  means,  often  only  with  reference  to  a  specified  individual) 
has  always  played  a  far  larger  part  in  the  conception  of  witch- 
craft than  it  has  in  the  less  amorous  northem  climes,  and  it  is 
doubtless  due  to  this  in  great  part  that  woman  in  this  part  of 
Europe  is  so  prominent  in  magic;  in  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  storm-raising  woman,  hardly  yet  extinct  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  already  famous  in  pre-Christian  times;  we  may 
perhaps  connect  the  importance  of  woman  in  Germany  in  part 
with  the  conception  of  the  Wild  Hunt  and  the  spirits  who  fly  by 
night,  though  doubtless  other  factors  played  their  part. 

Devdopment  of  Ideas j— In.  the  history- of  European  witchcraft 
we  may  distinguish  three  periods:  (1)  down  to  a.d.  1230,  in 
which  the  real  existence  of  some  or  even  all  kinds  of  magic  is 
doubted,  and  the  various  species  are  clearly  held  asunder  in 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  writings;  (2)  from  1230  to  1430, 
during  which,  under  the  influence  of  scholasticism,  the  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  and  reality  of  witchcraft  gradually  vanish, 
while  side  by  side  with  this  theoretical  development  the  practice 
of  the  Inquisition  instils  the  new  conception  into  the  popular 
mind  and  produces  the  impression  that  a  great  recrudc«>cence  of 
witchcraft  was  m  progress;  (3)  from  1430  onwards  the  previously 
disparate  conceptions  became  fused,  at  any  rate  in  literature, 
and  we  reach  the  period  of  witch  persecution,  which  did  not  come 
to  an  end  tiU  the  17th  or  even  the  x8th  century. 
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In  the  first  of  these  three  periods  we  find  (i)  the  conception 
of  the  mateficOf  who,  in  common  with  her  male  counterpart, 
uses  poison,  spells  and  waxen  images,  produces  tempests,  worics 
by  means  of  the  evil  eye  and  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  impotence, 
a  feature  which  continually  called  the  attention  of  theologians 
and  jurists  to  the  question  of  magic  by  the  problems  raised  by 
suits  for  divorce  or  nullity  of  marriage.  (2)  Side  by  side  with 
her,  we  find,  this  time  without  a  male  coimterpart,  the  striga, 
frequently  embodying  also  the  ideas  of  the  lamta  and  lana] 
originally  she  is  a  female  demon,  in  bird  form  (and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  female  demons  axe  specially  malignant),  who  flies 
by  night,  kills  children  or  even  handsome  young  men,  in  order 
to  eat  them,  assumes  animal  form,  sometimes  by  means  of  an 
ointment,  or  has  an  animal  familiar,  rides  on  a  besom,  a  piece  bf 
wood  or  an  animal,  and  is  sometimes  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead.  This  latter  feature  arises  from  the 
gndual  fusion  of  the  belief  in  the  striga,  the  Unholde,  with  the 
kindly  suite  of  Frau  Holde,  the  souls  for  whom  the  tabulae 
fortunae  were  spread.  The  flight  through  the  air  is  so  common 
a  feature  in  the  savage  creed  that  the  demon-idea  of  the  ^ga 
in  Europe  can  hardly  be  a  genuine  folk-belief;  or,  if  it  is,  it 
must  have  existed  side  by  side  with  a  similar  witch-belief,  of 
which  no  traces  seem  to  exist  in  the  earlier  literature.  The  same 
remaric  applies  to  belief  in  transfonoation.  Although  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  element  is  mainly  of  later  date  and  con- 
temporaneous with  the  evolution  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  the  cok- 
cubitus  daemonum  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  period 
before  800.  This  intrusion  of  the  incubus  in  the  domain  of 
witchcraft  was  probably  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  church 
towards  magic 

Eultsiastical  and  CioU  Law.— Tor  the  attitude  of  the  church 
to  witchcraft  there  are  three  factors  to  be  considered:  (i)  the 
Biblical  recognition  of  its  reality;  (3)  the  universal  belief  in 
demons  and  magic;  and  (3)  the  identification  of  these  demons 
with  heathen  deities.  The  orthodox  view  fluctuates  between 
the  theory  that  witchcraft  is  idolatry,  a  recognition  of  real  powers, 
end  that  it  is  disobedience,  a  superstitious  following  of  non- 
existent gods.  The  Biblical  conception  of  a  witch  is  a  person 
who  deals  with  familiar  spirits  (Lev.  xx.  ao),  and  the  express 
provision  that  a  witch  should  not  be  suffered  to  live  (Ex.  xxiL 
18)  could  have  left  no  doubt  that  the  crime  w|tf  a  real  one  in 
the  Mosaic  law.  Although  the  familiar  plays  but  a  small  part 
in  this  eariy  period,  we  find  that  the  chxirch  early  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  witchcraft  depended  <m  a  compact  with  demons; 
in  the  synod  of  Elvira  (a.d.  306)  it  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  three  canonical  sins— apostasy — and  punished  by  the  refusal 
of  communion,  even  on  the  death-bed.  Augustine  lays  down 
{De  doct.  chr.  u,  xx.)  that  witchcraft  depends  on  a  pact  with  the 
devil;  at  Worms  in  a.d.  829  the  Prankish  bishops  dedared  that 
the  devil  aided  both  sexes  to  prepare  love  potions,  to  cause  storms 
and  to  abstract  milk,  fruits  of  the  field,  &r. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  kinds  of  witchcraft 
were  equally  recognized.  The  inmissores  tempestatum  and  the 
poisoners  by  magical  means  were  commonly  recognized  as  real; 
but  the  striga  was  usually  regarded  as  a  pure  superstition.  An 
Irish  synod  {c.  a.d.  800)  pronounces  a  Christian  to  be  anathema, 
who  ventures  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  flight  through  the 
air  and  blood-sucking;  Stephen  of  Hxmgary  (997*1038)  like- 
wise distinguishes  the'ma^.^  from  the  striga;  Regino  of 
PrUm  (c.  906)  concludes  that  the  flight  by  m'ght  with  the  devil 
and  the  goddess  Diana  is  a  delusion,  the  work  of  the  devil. 
Burchard  of  Worms  (d.  X025)  prescribes  two  years'  penance 
for  the  belief  that  the  Unhotde  kill  Christians,  cook  them  and  eat 
their  hearts,  which  they  replace  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
wake  them.  Agobard  and  others  even  express  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  weather-making.  For  those  who  took  this  view, 
and  even  for  others  who,  like  John  of  Damascus,  accepted  the 
stfiga,  a  mild  attitude,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  later  persecutions, 
was  the  accepted  pdicy.  The  Synod  of  Reisbach  (799)  demands 
penance  for  witchcraft,  but  no  punishment  in  this  Ufe.  John 
of  Damascus,  Agobard,  John  of  Salisbury  and  Burchard  are 
equally  mild. 


For  the  church  witchcrsft  was  a  canonical  sis,  or ! 
for  the  dvil  kw  it  was  a  violation  of  the  civil  ri^tsof  odkczt, 
so  far  as  real  results  were  produced.  Coosequeatly  we  fiad  the 
legal  distinction  between  the  maUJica  and  the  sifiga  is  equOy 
marked.  The  Prankish  and  Alemanniah  laws  of  aj>.  900-600 
accept  the  former  but  regard  the  latter  as  mere  MniriMirwa 
The  Lex  Salica  indeed  punished  the  striga  as  a  ourtoesa.  bat 
only  exacted  wergeld.  Rothar  forbade  judges  to  kiD  tbe  s^ti^ 
and  Charlemagne  even  punished  the  bdief  in  them.  Tbe 
Alemanni  (a.d.  600)  forbade  private  torture  of  womea  saspeaed 
of  witchcraft  or  strigism.  But  although  witchcraft  was  czimiaal, 
and  we  find  occasional  laws  against  sortiariae  (^'cstf ranks, 
A.D.  873),  or  expulsions  (from  Pomerania,  1x24,  &c),  in  this 
period  the  crime  is  tmimportant  save  where  uuA'^ficium  is  cos- 
bined  with  treason  and  the  person  of  the  king  is  aimed  at. 

Further  De9dopment.—lix  the  second  period  (1230-1430) 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  factors  of  fundamental  importasce: 
(i)  the  elaboration  of  demonology  and  allied  ideas  by  the  atbA- 
astics,  and  (2)  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  to  deal  with  tht 
rising  flood  of  heresy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  era  the  pcevakBi 
view  of  the  striga  seems  to  have  been  that  she  realty  cassted; 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach  (c.  1225)  recognizes  the  female  BMostcr 
who  kills  children;  William  of  Paris  (c.  1230)  agrees  that 
lamiae  and  strigae  eat  children,  but  they  are  allied  to  the  dowumu 
iMdiiniatf;  that  they  are  real  women  is  a  foolish  belief.  ^'*^j'^ 
ingenuity,  however,  soon  disposed  of  rationalistic  objectioes 
to  human  flights  through  the  air;  the  ride  q£  disembodied 
spirits,  led  by  the  devil,  Diana,  Herodias  (the  Aradia  ol  taodcEB 
Italy),  &C.,  became  the  assemblies  of  witches  to  do  honsffe  &» 
the  deviL  But  this  fusion  was  not  the  work  of  the  scbobstirs 
alone;  for  the  diurch,  witchcraft  had  long  ^^'^^^^VH  ia  the 
recognition  of  demons.  The  new  sects,  especially  tbe  Cathirik 
who  held  that  the  influence  of  the  devil  had  perverted  tbe  t^i«<^»ng« 
of  Christianity,  were,  like  the  eariy  Christians,  the  object  of 
unfoimded  charges,  in  this  case  of  worship  q£  the  devil,  tLs 
naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  given  to  witcbcnfL 

From  the  7th  century  onwards  women  and  priests  figare  largdy 
in  the  accusations  of  witchcraft,  the  latter  because  their  oCxe 
made  the  canonical  offence  more  serious,  the  former  beoRse 
love  potions,  and  especially  imfeleniia  ex  wiaUfum,  are  the 
weapons  of  the  female  sex.  With  the  rise  and  devckpsMSt  tf 
the  belief  in  the  heretics'  Sabbath,  whidi  first  appears  eufy 
in  the  xxth  century,  another  sexual  elemettt — ^tbe 
doMMmiMt— began  to  play  its  part,  and  soon  the 
of  woman  in  magic  was  assured.  In  1250  certain 
gave  to  the  Dominican  Etienne  de  Bourbon  (Stcphaaia  de 
Borbone,  d.  c  X26x)  a  description  of  the  Sabbath;  and  tvta^- 
five  years  later  the  Inquisition  took  cognisance  of  tbe  fast  am 
of  this  kind;  from  the  X4th  century  onwards  tbe  idea  «tf 
indiasolubly  omnected  with  witchcraft. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  second  period,  witchcraft  wis  iti3 
superstition  for  the  canon  law,  a  dvil  wrong  for  the  secsfar 
law;  later,  although  these  ideas  still  persisted,  all  msgic  ns 
hdd  to  be  heresy;  its  reality  and  heretical  nature  was  c^scaiy 
maintained  by  TTwmas  Aquinas.  Already  in  1258  the  inqmartoa 
took  cognisance  of  magic  as  heresy,  and  fmn  X320  acvanh 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases.  At  fcst  the 
witch  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  lor  executioa  eitkr 
as  an  obstinate  heretic  or  as  the  worker  ol  evil  ma|^:  ktff 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  muncraai  cus 
in  which  the  offender  abjured;  it  was  decided  that  repcsusa 
due  to  fear  did  not  release  the  witch  from  the  coBseqiirwis  ^ 
her  heresy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seoond  period  the  jurisfictioB  V^ 
in  France  from  the  qxiritual  to  the  secular  courts  by  a  dedooa 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris  in  1391.  The  inquisitoo  did  act, 
however,  resign  their  work,  but  extended  their  sphere  of  fl(>ov 
tions;  the  great  European  persecution  fnxn  1434  toi447*»* 
ecdesiastical  as  weQ  as  secular.  In  the  third  period  (14J0 
onwards)  the  opening  of  which  is  marked  by  this  attesspt  to 
root  out  witchcraft,  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  iikiitfi'^ 
and  inquisitors  has  resulted  in  the  complete  fnsioa  of  erigiasIl(F 
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cCitlact  idtu  tod  Ibe  oyitilUiatloD  al  onr  modeni  idea  of 
vilcb.  To  the  mttluxli  ol  the  inquiiiton  mult  be  ucribed  in 
frat  part  the  aprcid  r>[  these  coDccpt[oru  amon^  the  people^ 
lot  the  UttOtia  Ualtfunm  oc  Inquisitor's  Muual  (14S9), 
loHowing  closely  on  the  important  bull  tSkmm^  dtsiderantts 
afaUtia  (InooccDt  VIIL,  1484),  givt  them  a  huulbook  fiom 
vbich  they  plied  their  tortured  victims  with  questions  and 
were  able  to  eilmct  such  confcsiiana  1*  Ibey  doind;  by  a 
uraDgc  pervcnion  these  idmiuioiu,  wning  from  ihar  victims 
by  nek  or  thumb-screw^  ven  descriiKd  u  voJuntary. 

The  subsequent  history  of  witchcraft  may  be  treated  in  leu 
detail.    In  En^nd  the  liials  were  moat  numerous  in  the  lylh 
'    ~  ''  '  ludicioJ  torture  made  the  cases 

than  they  were  on  the  European 
mous  wilch-finden  was  Matthew 
vilcbaaTt  litei  a  caieei  o(  some 


pfoporticnately  leas  numc 


Hopkins,  himself  hanged  For  wilchc 
three  yean.  Many  of  his  methods 
actual  lonute;  he  pricked  the  body 


le  Lord's  Prayer,  the 


>   sbed    I 


iiiclice  of  walking 'bi 
rdghed  against  the  B 


or  asainst  the 
fingen,  Ac    Witcho 

thrown  into  water,  the  thumtH  and  toes  tieq  croaswtse,  ana 
those  who  did  not  unk  were  adjudged  ^Qty;  a  very  common 
practice  was  to  shave  the  witch,  perhaps  to  discover  insensible 
spots,  but  more  probably  because  oriEinaily  the  familiar  spirit 
WIS  supposed  to  cling  to  the  bsir.  The  last  English  trial  for 
witchcialt  was  in  1 71 1,  when  Jane  Wenham  was  cDnvicird,  but 
not  eiecuted.  Occuional  cases  of  lynching  continue  to  occur, 
eveq  at  the  pinent  day. 

In  Scotbuid  trials,  accompanied  by  torlure,  were  very  frequent 
in  the  i7tb  century.  A  Famous  witch-finder  way  Kincaid. 
The  last  trial  and  eiecution  took  place  b  1712. 

InNewEngland  there  was  aremarfcable  outburst  of  fanaticism 
— the  famous  Salem  witchcraft  delusion — in  i69i-i6g]:but  many 
of  the  prisoners  were  not  convicted  and  some  of  the  convicts 
received  the  (overnor's  pardon  (s«  SuEH,  Mass,). 

On  the  contioeat  of  Europe  the  be^ruung  of  the  ititb  century 
saw  the  trial  oF  witchcraft  caMS  taken  out  oF  the  bands  of  thi 


d  Gtm 


A  the  influei 


oF  tht 


MaiUm  became  predominant  in  these  countrica.   Among  fame 
contineDtal  trials  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  woman  named 

with  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers.  Trials  and  executions  did 
not  finally  cease  till  the  end  of  the  iSIb  ttntuiy.  In  Spain  a 
woman  was  burnt  in  17S1  at  Seville  by  the  Inquitition;  the 
secular  courts  condemned  a  (irl  to  decapitation  in  17S1;  in 
Germany  an  eiecution  look  place  in  Posen  in  1793.  In  South 
America  and  Meiico  witch-burning  seems  to  have  lasted  till 
weD  on  into  Ibe  second  half  oF  the  igth  century,  the  latest 
instance  q>parently  being  in  t88j.in  Peru. 

The  total  number  of  victims  of  the  witch  persecutions  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  seversl  millions.  IF 
it  is  true  that  Benedict  Csrpsov  (1505-1666)  passed  sentence  on 
lO.ooo  victims,  the  former  figure  is  undoublnlly  too  low, 

Riu  ej  Ikt  CrUUai  Sfirit. — It  is  commonly  assumed  ind  bas 
been  asserted  by  Lecky  that  the  historical  evidence  For  witch- 
craft is  vast  and  varied.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  authority 
For  the  belief  in  witchcraft  may  be  quoted;  but  the  testimony 
for  the  occurrence  oF  marvels  is  small  in  cpianiity,  if  we  except 
the  valueless  dedarstion  of  the  victims  of  torture;  testimony 
as  to  the  pathological  side  of  witchcraft  Is  abundant,  but  sifords 
»  proof  ol  tbe  erroneous  iTiferences  drawn  From  the  genuine 
phenomena.    If  this  uncritical  attitude  is  found  in  our  own  day, 

its  appearance  and  slow  in  gaining  the  victory  over  superstition, 

snd  transportation  were  ooi  mtitiea  but  delusions,  caused 
directly  by  the  devil,  begsn  to  gather  Fora.  Among  the  import- 
ant works  may  be  mentioned  Johann  Weier*)  Dt  Praalitiii 
DaemtniM'K  (iS*]),  Reginald  Scott's  ((.  ijjS-iseo)  Diuattry 
^  Wtuktrait  (isS4)  which  «H  ordend  to  be  bumt  by  King 


James  I.,  wbo  had  lusueU  replied  to  it  Is  hii  Doemaittitit 
(ijc}7),  Balibasai'  Bekket's  Btbvtoit  Wirdd  <r6o>),  which, 
though  it  went  Farther  in  the  direction  of  scepticism,  had  less 
inauenci  thsn  Friedrich  v.  Spec's  Caiiiia  criminalii  (1631]. 
In  France  Jean  Uvier  defended  the  rationalistic  view,  and 
Jean  Bodin  demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  stajie  for 

fjwMiTfyg/H'iCcikcra/f.'-Althoughatlheheigbt  of  the  witch 
persecution  torture  wrung  from  innocent  victims  valueless 
conFesiions  which  are  at  best  evidence  that  long-continued 
agoay  oF  body  may  be  iBstrtimeoial  in  pmvoking  hallucinations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  witches  commonly,  like  the  magician 
in  lower  planes  oF  culture,  firmly  .believe  in  their  own  powers, 

Ignorance  of  the  efiects  of  suggestion  lesds  both  the  witch  and 
others  to  regard  as  supernormal  efiects  which  are  really  due  to 
the  victim's  belieF  In  the  possibility  oF  witchcraft.  This  applies 
especially  to  cases  of  "  li^ture.  "  (2)  Telepathy  (q.9.)  seems  iq 
some  cases  to  play  a  part  in  establishing  the  witch's  reputation; 
some  evidence  has  been  produced  that  hypnotism  at  a  distance 
is  possible,  and  an  account  of  ber  powers  given  by  a  French 
witch  to  Dr  Gibolteau  suggests  that  Ibis  element  cannot  be 
neslecled  in  appraising  the  evidence  For  wiicbcislt.  (3)  Whatever 
Ije  the  real  explanation  of  the  belief  in  poltergeists  (^.v.)  and 
"  physical  pFienomena"  (q.v.),  the  belief  in  them  rests  on  a  very 
different  basis  From  that  ol  the  belief  in  lycantbropy;  exaggera- 
tion and  credulity  alone  will  not  explain  how  these  phenomena 
come  to  be  associated  with  witchcraft.  On  the  other  hand, 
subjective  causes  played  their  part  in  oiusing  the  witch  to  believe 
in  herself.  (4)  Auto-suggestion  may  produce  hallucinations 
and  delusions  in  otherwise  sane  subjecisj  and  For  those  who  do 
not  question  tbe  reality  of  witchcraft  this  must  operate  power- 
<j)  The  descriptions  oF  witches  show  that  ' 


tionable; 


i  hysteri. 


also  played  their  part. 

6}  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  drugs 

and  salves  have  helped  t 

0  cause  hallucination;  but  that  they  had 

been  led  to  throw  doub 

on  the  alleged  eflects  oF  some  of  the 

drugs;  here  too,  howev 

r,  the  eSeits  o(  suggestion  must   be 

soFsu 


As  regards  the  nature  of  the  ideas  accepted  as  a  result  oF 
suggestion  or  auto-suggestion,  they  were  on  the  one  hand  derived, 
Bs  we  have  seen,  from  ecclesiastical  and  capedally  scholastic 
sources;  but  beneath  Ibrse  elements  is  a  stratum  of  popular 
belieF,  derived  b  the  main  perhaps  From  pagan  soarccs,  For  to 
thb  day  ia  Italy  witchcraft  is  known  as  la  kccAth  itlituat, 
and  has  been  banded  down  in  an  unbroken  tradition  for  countless 

BlBLIOOKAmr.— Fur  a  ihorr  list  ol  imerat  worts  and  a  topo- 
graphical bibKofiaphy,  we  Henoj-Hsucli,  gmlnuyUapiiil.  IJ. 
"  Heiea":  see  also  W.  H.  D.  Adam..  Wiuh.  Wa^hct.  UdiUum. 
pp.  37»-4i»i  C-  I-  Bi^T  in  Potarl  cj  ^iitTiamHisl.  All.  iv.  137- 
Si«.FM  classical  tin,.-,  we  Doimiberg  and  SogUo.  OkJihu.k 
ia  anlittiUt.  It.  '  M.ijLi.-  For  Ecotlaiid,  m  C.  K.  Sharpen 
HiiUrial  AamU.  ri'  :"i^  :6i;  J.  Ferguson,  Wilikcrep  Lilmlnri. 
reprint  from  publii  iii"i  -  "f  lidlaboTgh  BibUagjsudeal  Soc.  iU. 
For  New  England  se>  l.^ur'.  Wi[iwiifl/>nK.'lia.>li>I.SK,(OcI.  1S9S) 
and  G.  H.  Mooie  it.  .1     ^.5  V.  J4S-I73-    For  Fiance,  see  R.  Yve- 

Flenii,  Ejmi  rfiar     ■..--.■upliirtronml       -      "-    -      ■"-- 

ltalT,ie*C.G.Lelat..l  l-.:-.,'!jn-KamtHl!i 
and  Arabia:   G.  Cir.  ..  :■  „i.    II  Xamtiuo 


Uan^i  lti*l   For  tl-  American  omo,  see  M.  A.  Own.  <M  JIoftM 
fkc  VaniM.    For  India,  ite  W.  Ctooke,  /ulniiiiiilimi  U  Paf^ 


htrnii^  Fiama. 
"k&mtni;  FolUtfi. 
Htma:E.N.Rr.]lt, 
■nncn.  Sath  Yar- 
Boci  efU-- 


.„., _._     Forasui 

cnlt  upu  the  Ifith  century,  lee  J.  Hansen, 
OiHlb*  (tool).  See  >1»  Craf  v.  Hfinbri 
O.  Stall,  AiusrfwH  and  HyfnaUimi 
On  aalvcs  and  magical  ptant*.  — '='  ' 
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Bastian.  Der  Mensch  i»  der  Gesckkhte,  On  witdicraft  and  insamty. 
aee  Hack-Tuke,  History  ef  Insanitv;  O.  Sndl,  Hexenprocesse  und 
Geistssstdrung.  For  a  discussion  of  tne  evidence  for  the  real  existence 
of  witchcraft,  see  E.  Gumey,  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  vol.  L:  F. 
Podmore,  Modern  SpiritwUisfn,  L  13.  (N.  W.  T.) 

WnCH-HAZEL,  in  botany,  the  common  name  for  a  North 
American  shrub,  Hamamdis  virginicaf  known  in  gardens.  The 
clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers  begin  to  expand  in  the  autumn 
before  the  leaves  fall  and  continue  throughout  the  winter.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  and  the  seeds  contain  a  quantity 
of  oO  and  are  edible.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
twigs  as  divining  rods,  just  as  hazel  twigs  were  used  in  England. 

Britten  and  Holland  {Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,  p.  247) 
quote  three  British  i^ants  undte  this  name:  (i)  Wych  elm  (Ulmus 
montana).  which,  according  to  P^ldnson  (Thiatr.  1403),  was  called 
"  Witch  nasell,"  because  the  leaves  are  like  unto  the  leaves  of 
the  Hasell  nut  " ;  (2)  Hornbeam  (Carpinus  Belulus),  which,  according 
to  Gerard,  was  so  called  in  some  places  from  its  likeness  to  the  elm  or 
**  wich  Hazell  tree  ";  and  (3)  Mountain  ash  {Pyras  Aucuparia). 

WITCH  OF  A6NESI,  in  geometry,  a  cubic  curve  invented 
by  Maria  Gaetana  AgnesL  It  is  constructed  by  the  followmg 
method:  Let  AQB  be  a  semicircle  of  diameter 
AB,  produce  MQ  the  ordinate  of  Q  to  P  so  that 
MQ:MP::AM:AB.  Then  the  locus  of  P  is  the 
witch.  Tlie  cartesian  equation,  if  A  be  taken  as 
origin  and  ABC^za)  for  the  axis  of  :ip,  is 
xy*»4a*(2a— x).  The  curve  consists  of  one 
branch  entirely  to  the  left  of  the  line  x^^ia  and 
having  the  axis  of  y  as  an  asymptote. 

WITHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Maldon 
parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  .39  m. 
N.E.  by  E.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  rail- 
way. P<H).  (1901)  3454.  It  lies  on  the  River  Brain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blackwater,  also  knpwn  as  the 
Guith,  a  form  connected  with  the  name  Witham.  The  church  of 
St  Nicholas  is  principally  Decorated,  but  retains  earlier  portions. 
Roman  bricks  appear  in  its  fabric,  and  premise  a  Roman  station 
in  the  vicinity.  Surrounding  the  church  (which  stands  in  a  high- 
lying  portion  of  the  town  ^own  as  Chipping  Hill)  there  arc 
earthworks,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fortification  recorded  as 
made  by  order  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  913,  but  perhaps  of 
British  origiiL 

WITHER,  OEOROB  (1588-1667),  English  poet  and  satirist,  son 
of  George  Wither,  of  Hampshire,  was  bom  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton,  on  the  xiUi  of  June  1588.  He  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  remained  at  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years.  His  neighbours  appear  to  have  had  no  great 
opinion  of  him,  for  they  advised  his  father  to  put  him  to  "  some 
mechanic  trade."  He  was,  however,  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  eventually  obtaining  an  introduction  at  court.  He 
wrote  an  degy  (z6i  2)  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a  vdume 
of  gratulatory  poems  (1613)  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  but  his  uncompromising  character  soon  prepared 
trouble  for  him.  In  x6ix  he  published  Abtaes  Stript  and  Wkipt, 
twenty  satires  of  general  application  directed  against  Revenge, 
Ambition,  Lust  and  other  abstractions.  The  volume  included 
a  poem  called  "  The  Scourge,"  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  was 
attacked,  and  a  series  of  epigrams.  No  copy  of  this  edition  is 
known,  and  it  was  perhaps  suppressed,  but  in  16x3  five  editions 
appeared,  and  the  author  was  lodged  in  the  Marshabea  prison. 
Tbt  influence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  supported  by  a  loyal 
"  Satyre  "  to  the  king,  in  which  he  hints  that  an  enemy  at  court 
had  fitted  personal  meanings  to  his  general  invective,  secured  his 
release  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  JHe  had  figured  as  one  of  the 
Interlocutors, "  Roget,"  in  his  friend  William  Browne's  Shepherd's 
Pipe,  with  which  were  bound  up  eclogues  by  other  poets,  among 
them  one  by  Wither,  and  during  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Browne's  work,  The 
Shepherd*s  Hunting  (printed  x6xs),  eclogues  in  which  the  two 
poeU  appear  as  "Willie"  and  "Roget"  (in  later  editions 
"  Fhilarete  '0*  The  fourth  of  these  eclogues  contains  a  famous 
passage  in  praise  of  poetry.  After  his  rdease  he  was  admitted 
(16x5)  to  Lincoln's  Iiin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  printed  privately 
Piddia,  a  love  degy,  of  which  there  is  a  unique  copy  in  the 


Bodleian.  Other  edidons  of  this  book,  wUdi  rontainrd  the 
lyric  "  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,"  appcutd  in  1617  and  1619. 
In  x62x  he  returned  to  the  satiric  vein  with  Witker's  MoOo,  Sec 
habeo,  nee  eareo,  nee  euro.  Over  30,000  copies  of  this  poem  woe 
sold,  according  to  his  own  account,  within  a  few  xnooths.  ISa 
his  earlier  invective,  it  was  said  to  be  libeUous,  and  Witha  was 
again  imprisoned,  but  shortly  afterwards  rdeaaed  without  focsal 
trial  on  the  plea  that  the  hook  had  been  duly  IScensed.  Is  1632 
appeared  his  Fairt-Virtue,  The  Uisktsse  of  PkiP  Artte,  a  kxig 
panegyric  of  a  mistress,  partly  zeal,  partly  allcgoacal,  wrirtcai 
chiefly  in  the«aeven-syllabled  verse  of  whidi  he  was  a  msster. 
Wither  began  as  a  moderate  In  politics  and  idigiioa,  bat  froe 
this  time  his  Puritan  leanings  became  more  and  mote  proootoiced, 
and  his  later  work  consists  of  zdigious  poetry,  and  of  coa- 
troversial  and  political  tracts.  His  Hymnes  ami  S^ngf  ef  tie 
Church  (1623-X623)  were  issued  under  a  patent  of  King  JaiKS  L 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  bound  up  with  every  copy  of  the 
authorized  metrical  psalms  offered  for  sale  (aee  Hviixs).  Tia 
patent  was  exposed,  as  inconsistent  with  thdr  privilege  to  ptk: 
the  "singing-psalms,"  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  Hither i 
great  mortification  and  loss,  and  a  second  similar  patent  «u 
finally  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Wither  was  in  Loodoe 
during  the  plague  of  X625,  and  in  x6a8  publnbed  Briic'Ki 
Remembrancer,  a  volimunous  poem  on  the  subject,  tnterspcscd 
with  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  <A  the  times,  and  proplKnes 
of  the  disastos  about  to  fall  upon  England.  He  also  incidcntal>- 
avcngcd  Ben  Jonson's  satire  on  him  as  the  "  Chrooomastix  **  of 
Time  Vindicated,  by  a  reference  to  Ben's  "  dnmken 
This  book  he  was  obliged  to  print  with  his  own  hand  in 
sequence  crf.his  quarrd  with  the  Stationexs'  Company.  la  1635 
he  was  employed  by  Henry  Tauntcm,  a  London  pulfsher.  to 
write  English  verses  illustrative  of  the  allegorical  plates  of 
Crispin  van  Passe,  originally  designed  for  Gabrid  RoHrnhagea'^ 
Nucleus  emhiemalum  sdectissimorum  (x6zo-x6x3).  The  book 
was  published  as  a  Collection  of  Emblemes,  Andemtaud Moderme, 
of  which  the  only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the  British  3f  oseoEL 
The  best  of  Wither's  religious  poetry  is  contained  in  Htlffmieh' 
or  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  which  was  printed  in  BoQas^ 
in  X641.  Many  of  the  poems  rise  to  a  hi|^  point  cf  eaceOecceu 
Besides  those  properly  entitled  to  the  dfsignation  of  iQrmns,  the 
book  contains  songs  of  singular  beauty,  especially  the  CniCe> 
song  ("  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  what  alls  my  ^ar  "),  ihtAsadvmagy 
Marriage  Song  ("  Lord,  Uving  here  are  we  "),  thePexambdauoa 
Song  ("  Lord,  It  hath  pleasM  Thee  to  say  "),  the  Soogfdr  Lewtss 
("  Come,  sweet  heart,  come,  let  us  prove  "),  the  Soog  for  the 
Happily  Married  ("  Since  they  in  singing  take  ddigjht  "0  serf 
that  for  a  Shepherd  ("RenownM  men  their  herds  to  keep'  I 
— (Nos.  50  in  the  first  part,  X  7  and  34  in  the  second,  and  ao,sza3d 
4X  in  the  third).  There  is  also  In  the  second  part  a  fine  xag 
(No.  S9)i  full  of  historical  as  wdl  as  poetical  interett,  npon  the 
evil  times  in  whldi  the  poet  lived,  beginning— 

"  Now  are  the  times,  these  are  the  days 

Which  will  those  men  approve 
Who  take  delight  in  honest  ways 

And  pious  ooursea  love; 
Now  to  the  world  it  will  appear 

That  innocence  of  heart 
Will  keep  us  far  more  free  from  fear 

Than  hdmet,  shidd  or  dart." 

Wither  wrote,  generally,  in  a  pure  nervous  En|^  idSen.  and 
preferred  the  reputation  erf  "  rusticity  "  (an  epithet  appficd  to  hja 
even  by  Baxter)  to  the  tricks  and  artifioesof  poetical stykvbdi 
were  then  in  favour.  It  may  be  partly  00  that  acooont  ihst  be 
was  better  appreciated  by  posterity  than  by  his  coatrmpofAritt> 

Wither  had  served  as  captain  of  horse  in  1639  in  the  eipediuBB 
of  Charles  L  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  his  zdifRNB 
rather  than  hU  political  convictions  must  be  accepted  «a»  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  three  years  after  the  Scouisb 
expedition,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebdlioo,  he  k  foood 
definltdy  siding  with  the  parliament.  He  sold  his  estate  to  nsat 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  was  placed  by  a  par&mentaiy  tumnaitee 
in  command  of  Farnham  Castle.  After  a  few  days'  oocnpsiies 
he  Idt  the  place  undefended,  and  marrhrd  to  LoBdi&  His  o«n 
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bouse  near  Famhaxn  was  plundered,  and  he  himself  was  captured 
by  a  troop  of  koyaUst  horse,  owing  his  life  to  the  intervention  of 
Sii  John  Denham  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  Wither  lived 
be  himself  could  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England. 
After  this  episode  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  (1643)  and  at  Naseby 
( 1 64  5) .  He  had  been  deprived  in  1643  o'  bis  nominal  command, 
and  of  his  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace,  in  consequence  of 
an  attack  upon  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  was,  he  maintained, 
responsible  for  the  Famham  disaster.  In  the  same  year  parlia- 
m«mt  made  him  a  grant  of  £aooo  for  the  loss  of  his  property, 
but  he  apparently  never  received  the  full  amount,  and  complained 
from  time  to  time  of  his  embarrassments  and  of  the  slight  re- 
wards be  received  for  his  services.  An  order  was  made  to  settle 
a  yearly  income  of  £150  on  Wither,  chargeable  on  Sir  John 
Denham's  sequestrated  estate,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  received  it.  A  small  place  given  him  by  the  Protector  was 
forfeited  "  by  declaring  unto  him  (Cromwell)  those  truths  ^diich 
be  was  not  willing  to  hear  of."  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
arrested,  and  remained  in  prison  for  three  years.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  and  of  May  1667. 

Hu  extant  writings,  catak)gued  in  Park's  Briiisk  BMiograpJur^ 
number  over  a  hundred.  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  published  The  SkePkerd*s 
Hmniing  (1814),  Fidelia  (1815)  snd  Fair  Virtue  (1818),  and  a  telection 
appealed  in  Stanford's  Works  of  Ike  Britisk  Poets,  vol.  v.  (iSio). 
Moat  ci  Wither's  works  were  edited  in  twenty  volumes  for  the 
Spenser  Society  (1871-1883);  a  selection  was  included  by  Henry 
Morley  in  his  Cempanion  Poets  (1891);  Fidelia  and  Fair  Virtue  are 
included  in  Edward  Arber's  Eufiisk  Gamer  (vol.  iv.,  1883  j  vol.  vi. 
1883),  and  an  excellent  edition  of  Tke  Poetry  of  George  Wttker  was 
edited  by  F.  Sid^ick  in  190a.  Among  A.  C  Swinburne's 
Miscdlanies  there  is  an  amusing  account  01  a  copy  of  a  selection 
from  Wither's  poems  annotated  by  Lamb,  then  by  Dr  Nott,  whose 
notes  were  the  subject  of  further  ruthless  comment  from  Lamb. 

WITUIUUTB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  barium  carbonate 
(BaCCV),  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  The  crystals 
are  invariably  twinned  together  m  groups  of  three,  giving  rise 
to  pseudo-hexagoiud  forms  somewhat  resembling  bipyramidal 
crystals  of  quartz,  the  faces  are  itsually  rough  and  striated 
horizontally.  The  colour  is  dull  white  or  sometimes  greyish, 
the  hardness  is  3}  and  the  specific  gravity  4*3.  The  minenl  is 
named  after  W.  Withering,  who  in  1784  recognized  it  to  be 
chemically  distinct  from  baxytes.  It  occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ore 
at  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  Alston  in  Cumberland,  Angle- 
zark,  near  Qiorley  in  Lancashire,  and  a  few  other  localities. 
Witberite  is' readily  altered  to  barium  sulphate  by  the  action  of 
water  containing  cakium  sulphate  in  solution,  and  crystals  are 
therefore  frequently  encrusted  with  barytes.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  barium  salts,  and  is  mined  in  considerable  amounts  in  North- 
umberland. It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  rat  poison,  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  formerly  for  refining 
sugar.  (L.  J.  S.) 

WlTUKHSPOOlf,  JOHM  (x7a3-x794),  Scottish-American  divine 
and  education^ist,  was  bom  at  Gifford,  Yester  parish,  East 
Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  sth  of  February  1 723/1723,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  James  Wither- 
spoon  (d.  1759),  and  a  descendant  on  the  distaff  side  from  John 
Wekh  and  John  Knox.  He  studied  at  Haddington,  and  gradu- 
ated in  X739  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed 
a  divinity  course  in  1743.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Haddington  presbytery  in  X743,  and  after  two  years  as  a  pro- 
bationer was  ordained  (1745)  mixiister  of  the  parish  of  Beith. 
His  Ecclesiastical  Ckaraclerislics  (1753),  Serums  Apology  (1764), 
and  History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  tke  Interior  Parts  of  Soutk  America  (1765),  attacked  various 
abuses  in  the  church  and  satirized  the  "  moderate  "  party.  In 
1757  he  had  become  pastor  at  Paisley;  and  in  X769  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  sued  for  libel  for 
printing  a  rebuke  to  some  of  his  parisluoners  who  had  travestied 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  after  several  years  in 
the  courts  he  was  ordered  to  pay  danuigcs  of  £150,  which  was 
raised  by  his  parishioners.  He  refused  calls  to  churches  in 
Dublin  and  Rotterdam,  and  in  1766  dechned  an  invitation 
brought  him  by  Richard  Stockton  to  go  to  America  as  president 


of  the  jQollege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University) ;  but  he 
accepted  a  second  invitation  and  left  Paisley  in  May  1768.  His 
close  relation  with  the  Scotch  Church  secured  important  material 
asustance  for  the  college  of  which  he  now  became  president, 
and  he  toured  New  England  to  collect  contributions.  He  secured 
an  excellent  set  of  scientific  apparatus  and  improved  the  in- 
struction in  the  natural  sdences;  he  introduced  courses  in 
Hebrew  and  French  about  X77a;  and  he  did  a  large  part  of  the 
actual  teaching,  having  courses  in  languages,  divinity,  moral 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  In  the  American  Presbyterian 
church  he  was  a  prominent  figure;  he  worked  for  union  with  the 
Congregatioiudists  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  body;  and  at 
the  synod  of  X786  he  was  one  of  the  conunittee  which  reported  in 
favour  of  the  formation  of.  a  (Seneral  Assembly  and  which 
drafted  "  a  system  of  general  rules  f or  .  .  .  government." 
In  politics  he  did  much  to  influence  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  to  support  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  which  met  at  New  Brunswick  in  July 
X774;  presided  over  the  Soixierset  cbunty  committee  of  corre- 
spondence in  X774-X775;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
constitutional  convention  in  the  spring  of  X776;  and  from  June 
X776  to  the  autumn  of  1779  and  in  1780-1783  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  being  the  only  clergyman  to 
sign  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the  secret  conunittee  of  corre- 
spondence in  October  17.76,  of  the  Board  of  War  in  October 
X777,  and  of  the  conunittee  on  fiiumce  in  1778.  He  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  supported  Robert  Morris's  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  and  was  prominently  coimected  with  all  Con- 
gressional action  in  regard  to  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
He  had  lost  the  Mght  of  one  eye  in  1784,  and  in  X79X  became  quite 
blind.  He  died  on  his  farm,  Tusculum,  near  Princeton,  on  the 
X5th  of  November  1704. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Witherspoon  in  Fairmount  Park.  Philadelphia, 
and  another  on  the  University  Ubraiy  at  Princeton.  His  £ssay 
on  tke  Connexion  between  tke  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  tke'  Imputed 
Rigkteousness  of  Ckrist  and  Holiness  of  Life  (1756)  was  hb  prindpal 
theological  work.  He  also  published  several  sermons,  and  C^- 
siderations  on  tke  Nature  and  Extent  of  tke  LegisUuive  Auikority  of  tke 
Britisk  PaHiament  (1774).  sometimes  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Franklin.  His  collected  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son-in>law, 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  (who  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
colk^),  were  edited  by  Dr  Ashbel  Green  (New  York,  1801-1802). 
See  aUo  David  Walker  Woods.  Jokn  Witkerspoon  (New  York.  1906) ; 
and  M.  C.  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  tke  American  Revohition,  vol.  li. 
(X897). 

WITNESS  (from  0.  Eng.  witan,  to  know),  in  law,  a  person  who 
is  able  from  his  knowledge  or  experience  to  make  statements 
relevant  to  matters  of  fact  in  dispute  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
relevancy  and  probative  effect  of  the  statements  which  he  makes 
belong  to  the  law  of  evidence  (g.v.).  In  the  present  article  it  is 
only  proposed  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  position  of  the 
witness  himself.  In  England,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  common 
law,  the  jurors  seem  to  have  been  the  witnesses,  for  they  were 
originally  chosen  for  their  knowledge  or  presumed  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  dispute,  and  they  could  (and  can)  be  challenged 
and  excluded  from  the  jury  if  rdated  to  the  parties  or  otherwise 
likely  to  show  bias  (see  Jitxy),  The  Scottish  jurors'  oath  con- 
tains the  words  "  and  no  truth  conceal,"  an  obvious  survival 
from  the  time  when  a  juror  was  a  witness. 

Modem  views  as  to  the  persons  competent  to  give  evidence  are 
very  different  from  those  01  Roman  law  and  the  systems  derived 
from  it.  In  Roman  law  the  testimony^  of  many  persons 
was  not  admissible  without  the  application  of  torture,  and 
a  large  body  of  possible  witnesses  was  excluded  for  reasons 
which  have  now  ceased  to  be  considered  expedient,  and  witnesses  were 
subject  to  rules  which  have  Ions  become  obsolete.  Witnesses  must 
be  idonei,  or  duly  qualified.  Minors,  certain  heretics,  infamous 
persons  (such  as  women  convicted  of  adultery),  and  those  interested 
m  the  result  of  the  trial  were  inadmissible.  Parents  and  children 
could  not  testify  against  one  another,  nor  could  slaves  against  their 
masters,  nor  those  at  enmity  with  the  party  against  whom  their 
evidence  was  offered.  Women  and  slaves  could  not  act  as  witnesses 
to  a  will.  There  were  also  some  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  number. 
Seven  witnesses  were  necessary  for  a  will,  five  for  a  mancipatio  or 
manumission,  or  to  determine  the  question  whether  a  person  were 
free  or  a  sbve.  As  under  the  Mosaic  law.  two  witnesses  were  gener- 
al 
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puia  previa,  to  be  luppfnineiited,  in  dtfaulf  of  4  Kcond  witnt 
(ortun  or  by  nfcrnicc  lo  ouh.  Tlic  canon  law  fellows]  the  Ri 


t,  but  OLteBikd  the  diobilUii 


caled  pcnon>  and  to  a  layman  in  a  cr 
unlaa  he  were  actually  the  proaeculo 

vaj  generally  equiv  '       -     -■    -     - 

onfy'oSiei 

Bvitlence.   It  ii  probable  that  the  in 

in  Spain  in  the  14th  and  IJth  ce 

"  want  oF  reliEion,"  ie.  facreiyoL  «»-„», 

oath  on  the  loqielK     But  in  England  _.._ _..^ . 

were  in  the  •uti»  of  ilavei  UapiitO  et  the  king.  A  poliry  siirilar 
la  that  of  Roman  Utr^'aa  followed  For  centurtta  in  Enj^land  by 

lorm  priviKT,  and  of  ioFaniout  penom,  iuiji  a.>^  ilio^f  who  had  been 

•toocTinthepaisty.  MlSmc  wtn'aidKum  vZ  IrX'rc  Tn  tbc 
day*  Ot  tiial  by  battle  ■  |ivty  could  render  .1  ui<nL~,  .ipiln^i  him 
incompetent  by  challenging  and  dcfeatiiu  hiiD  m  ihiM^jdiuLl  <^iml.iL 


was  undeigonc  by  Ihe  arcuied  on  ilie  Dalbi  of  Ihrer  wit 
lo  thrip  the  oalhi  of  Chree  sntdrti  ven  addnl,  tlie  pei 


■n  Eiuliih  lawgo  to  llil  crEdibility.  Thr  only  gcncial  1«t  of  campel- 
tniy  a  DOW  UDdentandint-  It  eidud«  lunaEiia.  idiot*,  dotairli 
and  childmiof  tender  yean:  a  perwn  convicird  of  perjury  ij  laid 
10  be  OKnpelrnE  if  convicted  at  common  law,  but  incompetent  if 
convictHl  under  the  ael  of  Eliiabeth,     No  trial  ever  taliM  place 


le  Prevention  of  Cruelty 


evidence  may  af  terwardt 


he  rule  of  Engiith  law  a*  to  the  number  a  witneiaea  t 
ipmaed  in  the  phraae  testa  pandrranlMf  non  mtmtrant 
T  are  ceruin  exctptioni,  all  nalutory.  Two  wiim 
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certain  periodj  and  in  political  triali  would  have  led  to  afa 
ihe  abolition  of  other  diaqualification  Ehac  of  the  aTittH  wai  ml 
Thii  InninHiIeiicy  led  to  much  lefat  diKivon  and  to  jmtrmaL 
and  ultimately  complete,  char.n  in  the  law.  In  iBrS  the  Crinual 
Code  Canmuiion  mammeaded  that  priaoncn  ahonld  be  aOowed  a 

E' cevideBccontbeirownbehalfoaoaih.  Since  iBn  nuy niinn 
vt  been  puKd  rendering  accuied  penona  and  llieir  hoebudi  -t 

d^^iU*  ^""l"'  P™!"™  Ad  i*>g  {60  Md  61  Vict,  t  Jfl  tta 
Detent  but  wt  a  compellable  witnen  tor  the  defence  ac  ettrf  hb* 


juired  oalh,'  or,  ■hm  he  comcientiomh  ohitcn  to 
uung  an  oaoi  or  by  want  of  religion  would  not  be  bound  by  tlciHt. 
hai  made  the  lubiiituted  aiiirmaiioa  or  decLaniioo.  TlwcnnniB 
wajiettled  m  I M8  alter  the  entry  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  iato  paifaHis. 
Unleu  he  ia  duly  awom.  &C-,  there  ia  no  enforceaUe  Trrli"  Itf 
falic  evidence  fiee  PaKii;BvJ.  Etigliih  law  haj  gndnaRy  aco^td 
aa  aufBdcnt  any  form  of  oath  which  the  wimeB  ii  prepared  to  aor^ 
aa  Wilding  on  him  in  accordance  •nth  hii  rdigioui  beUA,  wtaiter 
he  be  Chiittian  or  Jew.  Mahommedan.  HiodujSikh  7rBa^|tt 

The  alienation  of  documenia  out  of  court! of  jmtto  a  «dMrt> 
not  on  oath  -,  but  where  the  documentt  ba^-e  to  be  pnittd  ia  cp*t 
the  altetling  wimenci  are  iwom'  like  othera,  and  tbe  odly  jinJirflf 
einplion  ii  thai  of  wilnaaca  ordered  10  produce  docuiBeiu  (ralH 
in  Scnlland  "  haven  ")  who  are  not  iwom  unlaa  Ibey  tew  »  wny 
the  donimenia  pmduwd.  Queationa  aa  to  ODBpeieBci  r>ac«e« 
qupfltnna  of  the  righ  t  to  affirm  iiutead  of  iweariof  oraa  to  the  (Kfcr 

on  what  i>  termed  the  coir  dire.  The  evidence  of  judidil  witerKi 
ia  taken  etH  PHe  at  the  trial,  except  in  inEafocatary  proceeJiini  a^ 

in  certain  matteti  in  the  chancery  diviaion  and  in  bonlmailcT  ei«u 
Where  the  witoeaa  cmnnol  attend  Ibe  court  or  a^nad  U  e>i*« 

or  by  a  foreign  Iribuniu  under  letten  of  requeat  lawed  by  the  c^^ 
in  which  the  auae  ii  pending.  The  depoationa  are  irtmuHl  W 
the  delegated  authority  to  the  court  of  trial.  Under  EiiU  In 
evidence  muit  be  taken  ni  tut  in  a  criminal  trill,  viu  •  in 
eaceptionBi  e.g-  where  a  witncta  who  hat  made  a  depnaiticg  bjfata 
magiitrale  at  an  earlier  atage  in  thecaie  is  dead  or  uaabk  m  in^ 
or  in  certain  caae*  within  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act^  or <f(^*™ 
inlndiaort^ciownoflicialaoutcifEngland.    InEuiiitRiMi'— ' 


'  The  giving  of  evident  . .      _    . 

ne  rTgarderTai  a  privilege.    The  men  of  Ripon,  for  inacaac 
a  charter  of  lEthelnln  to  be  believed  on  their  yta  aad  h 
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flOfBlMfVf  are  freely  used  to  obtain  written  depocitlona  for  the  purpoie 
of  aimiaal  triab,  and  are  allowed  to  be  executed  in  England.  In 
England  the  vtva  voct  examination  of  witnesses  is  not  conducted  by 
the  presiding  judge  but  by  the  Advocates  in  the  cause,  and  the 
witness  is  called  not  by  the  court  but  by  the  part)^.  The  court, 
however,  has  full  power  to  call  witnesses  not  called  by  either  pvty, 
or  to  examine  witnesses  on  questions  not  inquired  into  by  the 
advocates  of  either  party. 

The  examination  of  a  witness  by  the  advocate  of  the  side  for  which 
he  b  called  is  termed  "  examination-in-chief  "  \  when  by  the  advocate 
of  the  other  party  it  is  called  "  cross-examination.  "  The  judge,  and 
by  hb  leave  the  furors,  are  free  to  question  the  witness.  But  the 
main  duty  of  the  judge  b  not  himself  to  interrogate,  the  witness  but 
to  see  that  neither  side  asks  irrelevant  or  vexatious  questions  (see 
R.S.C.  1M3.  order  36,  rule  38). , 

As  a  general  rule  competent  witnesses  are  also  compellable,  except 
the  king;  «.«.  they  can  be  required  to  attend  the  court  and  to  take 
.       .        tbe'oath  and  to  answer  all  relevant  Questions.    But  by 
^r*  the  statutes  as  to  evidence  in  criminal  cases  the  accused 

^^  b  not  a  compellable  witness,  nor  in  many  specified  cases 

b  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  accused.  The  attendance  of  mtnesses 
b  secured  in  the  fdHowins  manner:  In  civil  actions  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  writ  of  subpoena  personally  served  with  tender 
of  the  necessary  journey  money  ^see  Wkit)  ;  in  cml  actions  in  county 
courts  by  witness  summons;  m  criminal  proceeding  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  or  a  court  of  assize  or  quarter  sessions  by  crown 
office  subpoena  or  by  recognizance  entered  into  before  justices 
when  the  accused  was  committed  for  trial.  In  proceedings  before 
justices  out  of  quarter  sessions  the  attendance  of  a  witness  b  secured 
by  witness  summons  or  if  need  be  by  arrest  on  warrant  of  a  justice. 
In  criminal  cases  tender  of  expenws  is  not  essential.  Where  a  witness 
refuses  to  attend  or  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  he  b  summarily 
punishable  for  contempt  if  the  court  b  one  of  record,*  and  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  proceedings  are  befcxe  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  Various  acts  of  pariiament  deal  with  compelling 
appearance  before  committees  of  pariiament,  courts  martbl  and 
other  tribunab  of  a  special  nature.  The  attendance  of  a  witness 
who  b  in  custody  b  obtained  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  UsHficandum 
or  by  judge's  order  in  certain  cases,  or  by  order  of  the  home  secretary 
under  the  Prison  Act  1808.  A  witness's  expenses  in  a  civil  case  are 
payable  by  the  party  calling  him  and  are  included  in  the  costs  of  the 
cause.  Scales  of  lulowances  are  scheduled  to  the  Rules  of  the 
^preme  Court  and  the  County  Court  Rules.  Failure  of  a  witness 
duly  summoned  to  attend  in  a  civil  action  exposes  him  to  liability 
in  respect  of  pecuniary  damage  done  to  the  party  by  hb  absence. 
In  criminal  cases  the  witness's  expenses  fall  on  the  party  calling  him, 
but  in  prosecutions  for  felony  and  many  misdemeanours  the  expenses 
are  paid  oat  of  the  local  rate  in  aococdanoe  with  scales  fixed  by  the 
home  secretary  (see  Costs). 

A  witness  b  privileged  from  arrest  00  dvil  process  while  he  b  in 
attendance  on  a  court  of  justice  or  b  on  hb  way  to  or  from  the  court 
{itmmdo,*mera»do  €t  redeundo).  The  privilege  docs  not  exempt  from 
arrest  on  a  criminal  charge.  All  witnesses  except  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  are  entitled  to  object  to  answer  any  guestion  put 
to  them  in  court  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
criminate  them  or  to  expose  them  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  where 
the  ciuestion  b  as  to  the  fact  of  adultery.  The  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  if  sworn  as  a  witness  is  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  answ^ 
questions  tending  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  offence  for  which  be  is 
being  tried,  and  a  witness  cannot  refute  to  answer  a  question  on  the 
■round  that  the  answer  might  involve  admission  of  a  debt  or  subject 
nim  to  a  dvil  action  (1806,  c.  37). 

Witnesses  are  also  privileged  from  making  disdosure  of  matters 


known  to  them  in  the  following  cases:  (ij  Public  officers,  as  to 
matters  coming  within  their  official  cognizance  if  they  can  swear  that 
it  b  inconsistent  with  the  public  service  to  disclose  them.    Thb 


apfdies  to  state  secrets,  and  extends  to  jurors  as  to  what  passed  among 
them,  and  the  public  prosecutor:  and  the  police  on  thb  ground 
refuse  to  diwclosr  the  sources  of  information  leading  to  prosecutions 
for  crime.  (3)  Lawyers,  as  to  communications  between  themselves 
and  their  clbnts,  unless  the  communications  are  in  themselves  part 
of  a  criminal  or  unlawful  enterprise.  English  law  declines  to  extend 
professional  privilege  to  communications  between  doctor  and  patbnt 
or  priest  and  penitent.  In  most  European  countries,  and  in  many 
Bntbh  colonies,  medical  privilege  b  recognized  as  to  matters  com- 
municated to  the  doctor  or  even  discovered  by  him  in  attending  the 
Ktient.  In  Catholic  countries  confessions  to  a  priest  are  sacred. 
Eng^nd  it  b  not  now  the  practice  to  insist  on  evidence  by  a 
minister  of  religion  as  to  matters  confessed  to  him  as  such.  (3) 
C^ommunications  between  husband  and  wife  during  the  marria^ 
have  always  been  privil^ed  from  disclosure,  and  thb  privilege  is 
preserved  Sy  modem  lesiswtion  (1853.  c.  83.  s.  3:  i898,c.  36,  s.  i.  d.). 
It  b  correlative  to  tne  obligation  of  a  witness  to  testify  that  no 
action  may  be  brought  against  him  under  Englbh  law  for  any 
statement  however  cfafamatory,  however  irrelevant,  and  however 
malicious,  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  in  judicbl 
proceedings  {Seaman  v.  Netkerelifi,  1876,  i  C.P.D.  540;  Hodson  v. 
tare,  iteg,  i  Q.B.  455).  Theonlv  remedy,  if  the  sUtement  b  deliber- 
atdy  false,  b  to  prosecnte  him  for  perjury. 

*  la  frrVr'^tiral  oouxts  the  punishment  was  by  excommunication. 


On  charges  of  treason  lists  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called  by  the 
crown  must  be  supplied  to  the  accused.  In  ordinary  indictable 
cases  there  b  no  such  obligation,  but  the  names  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  are  written  on  the  back  of  the  indictment ;  and  where  the 
witnesses  have  not  been  examined  at  the  preliminary  inquiry  it  b 
now  established  practice  to  require  notice  to  the  accused  of  their 
names,  and  a  pr6cts  of  what  they  will  be  called  to  prove.  I  n  Scotland 
in  all  indictable  cases  a  list  of  witnesses  must  be  served  on  the 
accused  (the  panel)  (1887,  c.  35),  and.  the  same  rule  b  observed  in 
France.  In  the  United  States  the  same  course  b  adopted  where  a 
capital  offence  b  charged. 

Sc^lamd. — ^The  rules  as  to  competence  of  witnesses  have  been 
made  substantially  the  same  as  in  England  by  modem  legislation 
(1837,  c.  37.  ••  9;  »«40.  c  ^,  s.  i;  1852,  c  27;  187^,  c.  64).  Their 
attendance  b  procured  by  atation.  Witnesses  to  produce  documents 
are  called  "  havers.  *\ 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  b  taken  on  oath  (in  the  Scots  form) 
or  affirmation.  Their  privileses  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England,  but  they  may  be  sued  for  irrelevant  defamatory  statements 
volunteered  during  their  evidence,  the  law  of  Scotland  on  thb  point 
being  the  same  as  under  the  Dutch  Roman  law  (seeNathan,  Common 
Law  of  S.  Africa,  %  159^). 

BriHsh  Possessions. — In  India  the  law  as  to  witnesses  and  evidence 
b  consolidated  in  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  1872,  which  contains  in 
code  form  the  substance  of  the  Englbh  law  on  the  subject.  The 
test  of  competency  b  understanding : "  all  persons  shall  be  compietent 
to  testify  unless  the  court  considers  that  they  are  prevented  from 
understanding  the  questions  put  to  them  or  from  giving  rational 
answers  to  these  questions  by  tender  years,  extreme  old  age,  disease 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  any  other  cause  of  the  same  kind. 
A  lunatic  b  not  incompetent  to  testify  unless  he  b  prevented  by  his 
lunacy  from  understanding  the  questions  f>ut  to  him  and  giving 
rational  answers  to  them  (s.  118).  la  criminal  proceedings  the 
defendant  b  not,  but  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  defendant  is,  com- 

Stent  (s.  120).  Under  the  Indian  Oaths  Act  (x.  of  1873)  Hindus  or 
ahommedans  or  persons  objecting  to  nuike  an  oath  may  affirm 
(s.  6).  The  court  may  accept  an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  in  any 
form  common  amongst  or  held  as  binding  by  persons  of  the  per- 
suasion or  relbnon  to  which  the  witness  belongs,  unless  it  b  repugnant 
to  justice  or  decency  (s.  8).  In  the  rest  of  the  British  empire  the 
law  as  to  witnesses  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  England, 
but  has  in  most  colonies  been  incorporated  in  statutes  or  codes  {e.g, 
British  Guiana,  Ord.  No.  20  of  189^).  Colonial  legblation  has 
provided  for  the  evidence  of  accused  persons  under  conditions 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  those  prevailing  in  England.  In 
colonies  with  a  large  native  population  there  b  from  time  to  time  a 
tendency  to  reject  the  evidence  of  coloured  witnesses  against 
Europeans. 

United  SUUes.— The  rules  of  the  United  States  as  to  witnesses  have 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  England  and  are  on  the  same  Unes, 
but  in  most  states  depend  on  the  particular  proviuons  of  state  codes. 
The  number  of  witnesses  necenary  for  the  attestation  of  a  marriage 
or  will  b  not  uniform  in  all  the  states.  While  slavery  was  lawful, 
the  evidence  of  slaves  (and  in  some  states  that  of  free  persons  of 
colour)  was  not  received  for  or  against  whites.  These  rules  appear 
not  to  have  been  absolutely  overridden  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  Delaware  and  Nebraska 
discriminate  a^nst  free  persons  of  colour.  Incompetency  by  con- 
victbn  of  perjury  or  subornation  U  retained  in  federal  laws  (Rev. 
Stat.  %  5392)  and  in  those  of  a  few  states  (see  Wigmore,  p. 
654  a). 

European  Countries. — In  the  law  of  most  European  states  the 
Roman  law  as  to  the  competency  and  examination  of  witnesses  is 
more  closely  followed  than  in  countries  whose  law  b.  based  on  that 
of  England.  In  criminal  cases  the  prisoner  is  not  only  competent 
but  necessary,  and  the  whole  system  of  procedure  b  inqubitorial, 
beginning  with  interrogation  of  the  accused,  not  by  the  state  prose- 
cutor, but  by  the  president  of  the  court.  In  view  of  this  system  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  English  conception  of  the  rules  of  proof 
and  relevancy,  known  as  the  law  of  evidence,  b  not  accepted ;  since 
under  the  continental  system  the  person  who  puts  the  questions  b 
the  person  who  has  to  oetermine  tneir  relevancy.  In  France  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  to  the  parties  disqualify  a  witness  in  civil 
cases,  ana  he  is  also  asked  whether  he  is  empbyd  or  servant  of  the 
parties  (Code  Civil,  Proc.  362, 268).  In  criminal  cases  a  like  inquiry 
IS  made.  Consanguinity  and  affinity  in  the  case  of  lineals  may  be 
made  ground  of  disqualification  it  the  objection  b  taken,  as  may 

Gcuniary  interest  in  the  penalty  {Code  a'instr.  Crim.  75,  322). 
usbana  and  wife  cannot  testify  for  or  against  each  other  even  after 
divorce  {ib.).  In  France  disability  to  be  a  witness  may  be  inflicted 
as  part  of  the  punishment  on  conviction  for  certain  crimes  (Code 
Penalt  art.  42).  (W.  F.  C. ) 

WmiBY.  a  market  town  in  the  Woodstocic  parliamentary 
divbion  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  Windrush,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thames,  75)  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  on  the  East 
Gloucestershire  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  dbtrict  (1901)  3574.  The  urban  dbtrict  was  extended  in 
1898  to  indude  portions  of  the  scattered  villages  of  Hailey  and 
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Curbiidge.  Witney  is  the  se&t  of  an  old-established  industry 
in  blanket-making,  and  gloves  and  other  woollen  goods  are  also 
made.  The  broad  main  street  contains  several  picturesque 
houses  of  the  zjth  century  and  later,  and  in  it  stands  the  Butter 
Cross,  supported  on  columns  and  dating  from  1683.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  x683,andaBlue  Coat  Schoolin  1723.  The 
great  church  of  St  Maxy  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  is 
cruciform  with  a  lofty  central  tower  and  spire,  the  latter  con« 
sidered  to  be  a  direct  development  of  the  early  spire  of  the 
cathedral  at  Oxford.  The  tower  is  Early  English,  but  the  church 
exhibits  the  other  styles,  including  a  remarkable  Norman  porch. 
At  Coggs,  in  the  water-meadows  bordering  the  river  immediately 
below  Witney,  a  priory  was  attached  to  the  Benedictine  Priory 
of  Fecamp,  and  of  this  there  are  Early  English  remains  in  the 
vicarage,  while  the  church  is  mainly  Decorated.  The  foundation, 
however,  dates  from  the  xzth  century. 

The  manor  of  Witney  {Wyuitieyef  Wytnay,  Wylney)  was  held 
by  the  see  of  Wmchester  before  iht  Conquest.  It  was  sold  in 
1649,  but  was  given  back  to  the  bishopric  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  middle.of  the  zSth  century  it  was  leased  by  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Witney  was  a  borough 
by  prescription  at  least  as  early  as  1278,  and  sent  representatives 
to  [>arliament  with  more  or  less  regularity  from  1304  to  1330. 
The  government  was  by  the  steward  and  bailiffs  of  tlxe  bishop 
of  Winchester,  assisted  by  constables,  wardmen  and  other 
officers.  A  woollen  industry  was  probably  established  at  an  early 
date,  for  there  is  reference  to  a  fulling  mill  in  a  charter  of  King 
Edgar  dated  909.  In  1641  the  blanket-makers  petitioned  the 
crown  against  .vexatious  trade  regulations;  in  1673  the  town 
is  described  as  "  driving  a  good  trade  for  blankets  and  rugs." 
In  X7 XX  the  blanket-makers  obtained  a  charter  making  them  into 
a  company,  consisting  of  a  master,  assistants,  two  wardens 
and  a  commonalty.  In  123  x  the  bishop  of  Winchester  received 
a  grant  of  a  five  days'  fair  at  Witney  at  the  feast  of  St  Leonard. 
In  X278  the  bishop  was  declared  to  have  at  Witney  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday  and  two  fairs  on  the  day  of  Ascension  and  on 
St  Leonard's  day.  A  further  grant  of  two  yearly  fairs  was  made 
in  X414  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester  at  his  manor  of  Witney, 
namely,  on  the  vi^  and  day  of  St  Clement  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
feast  of  St  Barnabas. 

See  J.  A.  Giles,  History  of  Witney  (London,  1852);  Victoria  Comtly 
History,  Oxon\  W.  J.  Monk,  History  iff  Witney  (1894). 

WITOWT,  or  WxTOLD.  (Z350-Z430),  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
son  of  Kiejstut,  prince  of  Samogitia,  first  appears  prominently 
in  X382,  when  the  Teutonic  Order  set  him  up  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Lithuania  in  opposition  to  his  cousin  Jagiello 
(see  Wladislaus),  who  had  treacherously  murdered  Witowt's 
father  and  seized  his  estates.  Witowt,  however,  convinced  him- 
self that  the  German  knights  were  far  more  dangerous  than  his 
Lithuanian  rival;  he  accepted  pacific  overtures  from  Jagiello 
and  became  his  ally.  When  Jagiello  ascended  the  throne  of 
Poland  as  Wladislaus  II.  in  1386,  Witowt  was  at  first  content 
with  the  principality  of  Grodno;  but  jealousy  of  Skirgiello, 
one  of  Jagiello's  brothers,  to  whom  Jagiello  committed  the 
government  of  Lithuania,  induced  Witowt  to  ally  himself  once 
more  with  the  Teutonic  Order  (treaty  of  Kdnigsberg,  24th  of 
May  1390).  He  strengthened  his  position  by  giving  his  daughter 
Sophia  in  marriage  to  Vasily,  grand-duke  of  Muscovy;  but  he 
never  felt  secure  beneath  the  wing  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
when  Jagiello  removed  Skirgiello  from  the  government  of 
Lithuania  and  offered  it  to  Witowt,  the  compact  of  Ostrow 
(Sth  of  August  X392)  settled  all  differences  between  them. 
Nevertheless,  subsequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  Poland  to 
subordinate  Lithuania  drove  Witowt  for  the  third  time  into 
the  arms  of  the  Order,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Salin  in  1398,  Witowt, 
who.  now  styled  himself  Supremus  Dux  Lithuaniaef  even  went 
so  far  as  to  cede  his  ancestral  province  of  Samogitia  to  the  knights, 
and  to  form  an  alliance  with  them  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  Pskov  and  Great  Npvgorod.  His  ambition  and  self-confidence 
at  this  period  knew  no  bounds.  He  nourished  the  grandiose 
idea  of  driving  out  the  hordes  of  Tamerlane,  freeing  all  Russia 
from  the  Tatar  yoke,  and  proclaiming  himself  emperor  of  the 


North  and  East.  This  dream  of  emfHre  was  dSppaitfd  by  hm 
terrible  defeat  on  the  Lower  Dnieper  by  the  Tatars  on  the  xitb 
of  August  X399.  He  was  now  convinced  that  the  txae  policy 
of  Lithuania  was  the  closest  possiMe  alHanrr  with  Maed. 
A  union  between  the  two  countries  was  effected  at  Visa  on  the 
x8th  of  January  X40X,  and  was  confirmed  and  ertfurtrd  by 
subsequent  treaties.  Witowt  was  to  zeign  over  Tithiiami  u 
an  independent  grand-duke,  but  the  two  states  wen  to  be  ia- 
dissolubly  united  by  a  common  policy.  The  result  was  a  vhok 
series  of  wars  with  Uie  Teutonic  Order,  which  now  acknowledged 
Swidrygiello,  another  brother  of  Jagiello,  as  graad-dnke  «f 
Lithuania;  and  thou|^  Swidrygidlo  was  defeated  and  dnft% 
out  by  Witowt,  the  Order  retained  poesesaioa  <rf  Sanopiia. 
and  their  barbsurous  methods  of  "converting**  the  wretched 
inhabitants  finally  induced  Witowt  to  rescue  his  fdlov-coaatrT- 
men  at  any  cost  from  the  tender  merdes  of  the  kaig^ta.  In  th« 
beginning  of  X409  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Jagidlo  at  Kot»> 
grudok  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  1410  the  combtnrd 
Polish-Lithuanian  forces,  reinforced  by  Hussite  anziliarks. 
crossed  the  Prussian  border.  The  rival  forces  e&ooimtcfed  it 
Grttnewald,  or  Tannenberg,  and  there  on  the  Mth  or  151k 
July  X4X0  was  fought  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  worid. 
for  the  Teutonic  Knights  suffered  a  crushing  blow  from  w^id 
they  never  recovered.  After  this  battle  Polaod-Iithwar'i 
began  to  be  regarded  in  the  west  as  a  great  power,  and  Witovt 
stood  in  high  favour  with  the  Roman  curia.  In  Z429,  insfigaffd 
by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  whom  he  magnificently  coiczt^Bcd 
at  his  court  at  Lutsk,  Witowt  revived  his  daim  to  a  kkgl} 
crown,  and  Jagiello  reluctantly  consented  to  his  cousin's  ooroca- 
tion;  but  before  it  could  be  accomplished  Witowt  died  at  Ttcki. 
on  the  27th  of  October  X430.  He  was  certainly  the  most  inqwwrf 
personality  of  his  day  in  eastern  Europe,  and  his  martial  vsfcu 

was  combined  with  statesmanlike  foresi^t. 
See  Jozef   Ignacz   Krasxewski,  IMhtiansa  tuider  Wilumi  (BziL) 

(Wilna,    X850);   AuguBtin   Theiner.    Vetera   MommmenT    ■-* 

(Rome,  Z860-1864):  Karol  Sxajnocha,  Jadmiga  and  J», 
(Lemberg,  1850-1856);  Teodor  Narbutt,  History  ef  the 
Nation  (Pol.)  (Wilna.  1835-1836):  Codex  e^istdens  Wtteldi  Mogm 
(ed.  Prochaska,  Cracow.  1883).  (R.  N.  E; 

WTTSIUS,  HERMANN  (X636-Z708),  Dutch  thcolog^  wis 
born  at  Enkhuyaen,  North  Holland,  and  studied  at  Greoic^s, 
Leiden  and  Utrecht.  He  was  ordained  to  the  zninistzy,  beco«.'g< 
pastor  at  Westwoud  in  1656  and  afterwards  at  Wonnens. 
Goesen  and  Leeuwaarden,  and  became  profeaior  oC  <£viaiiv 
successively  at  Franeker  (X675)  **^  ^  Utrecht  (x6So).  la 
1698  he  went  to  Leiden  as  the  successor  of  Friedzkh  Spantrm 
the  younger  (z63a-x7oz).    He  died  at  Leiden  on  the  siad  tf 

October  Z708. 

Witsius  tried  to  mediate  between  the  otthodox  theology  aad  the 
*'  federal "  system  of  Johannes  Cocoeiut,  but  did  not  loeoeed  a 
pleasing  either  party.  The  more  iraportaat  of  kb  «wk>  vt 
Judaeus  ckristianixans— circa  prtncipia  Adei  cf  ^.  Trimiierm 
(Utrecht,  t66i);  De  oeconomia  joedemm  Dei  cnm  Jb»— imftw  (itTT. 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  niggcscive  niimirkv?* 
of  the  so-called  "  federal  "  theobgy);  Diatribe  de  sefim  epuiaianm 
atocalypticarum  sensu  kistorico  ae  ptopketico  (Fnoeker,  iM  : 
ExercikUumes  sacrae  in  symbolum  ^uod  aposteiorem  dkHar  etjm 
oreUionem  Dominicam  (Franeker,  1681) ;  MttceUamea  aura  (Utreck:. 
1692-1700,  2  vols.). 

WITTB,  8BR0B  JUUBVICH,  Couirr  (184^  ),  Rssbss 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Tiflis,  where  his  father  (of  Dutch  extzar- 
tion)  was  a  member  of  the  Viceregal  Council  of  the  Cnnn3% 
His  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  Fadeyev  family,  by  whoB  he  vs 
brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Cbsrch  sad 
thoroughly  imbued  with  luitionalist  feeling  in  the  Roans 
sense  of  the  term.  After  completing  his  studies  st  Odesa 
University,  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  and  physicsl  soesce. 
and  devoting  some  time  to  journalism  in  dose  rdations  vitb  the 
Slavophils  and  M.  Katkov,  he  entered  in  1877  the  service  of  the 
Odessa  State  railway,  and  so  distinguished  hinadf  in  the  tncs- 
port  operations  necessitated  by  the  Ttarkiah  rampaign  of  iSrr- 
1878,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  ai^pointed  genaal  tnfic 
manager  of  the  South- Western  railway  of  Runia  and  mcsBbcr 
of  an  Imperial  commission  which  had  to  study  the  ^^^ 
question  of  railway  construction  and  management  thneiboKt 
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the  empire.  His  speciality  wis  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  problem  of  nulway  rates  in  connexion  with  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  country,  and  in  1884  he  published 
a  woric  on  the  subject  which  attracted  some  attention  in  the 
official  world.  Among  those  who  had  discovered  his  exceptional 
ability  in  matters  of  that  kind  was  M.  Vishnegradski,  minister 
of  finance,  who  appointed  him  head  of  the  railway  department 
in  the  finance  ministry.  In  1892  he  was  promoted  to  be  minister 
of  ways  of  communication,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
retirement  of  Vishn^jadski,  he  succeeded  him  as  minister  of 
finance.  In  this  important  post  he  displayed  extraordinary 
activity.  He  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Friedrich  list  and  sought 
to  develop  home  industries  by  means  of  moderate  protection 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  for  mdustrial  purposes. 
At  the  same  time  he  succeeded  by  drastic  measures  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency 
and  in  resuming  specie  payments.  The  rapid  extension  of 
the  railway  system  was  also  largely  due  to  his  energy  and 
finanrial  ingenuity,  and  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  by  organizing  a  government  monopoly  for 
the  sale  of  alcohoL  In  the  region  of  foreign  policy  he  greatly 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  northern 
China  and  Persia.  Naturally  of  a  combative  temperament, 
and  endowed  with  a  persevering  tenacity  rare  among  his  country- 
man, he  struggled  for  what  he  considered  the  liberation  of  Us 
country  bom  the  economic  bondage  of  foreign  nations.  Germany 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  neighbour  whose  aggressive  tendencies 
had  to  be  specially  resisted.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  ptnona 
grata  in  Berlin,  but  the  German  imperial  authorities  learned  by 
experience  that  he  was  an  opponent  to  be  respected,  who  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  interests  of  his  cotmtry,  and  was  quite 
capable  of  adopting  if  necessary  a  vigorotis  policy  of  reprisals. 
During  his  ten  years'  tenure  of  the  finance  ministry  he  nearly 
doubl«i  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
made  for  himself,  by  his  policy  and  his  personal  characteristics, 
a  host  of  enemies.  He  was  transferred,  therefore,  in  1903  from 
the  influential  post  of  finance  minister  to  the  ornamental  position 
of  president  of  the  committee  of  ministers.  The  object  was  to 
deprive  him  of  any  real  political  influence,  but  circumstances 
brought  about  a  different  result.  The  disasters  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary  agitation,  compelled 
the  government  to  think  of  appeasing  popular  discontent  by 
granting  administrative  reforms,  and  the  reform  projects  were 
revised  and  amended  by  the  body  over  which  M.  Witte  presided. 
Naturally  the  influence  of  a  strong  man  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
president  became  virtually  prime  minister;  but,  before  he  had 
advanced  far  in  this  kgi^tive  work,  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
fonned  into  a  diplomatist  and  sent  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  U.S.A., 
in  August  1905,  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  with  the  Japanese 
delegates.  In  these  negotiatiohs  he  showed  great  energy  and 
decision,  and  contributed  htrgely  to  bringing  about  the  peace. 
On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  he  had  to  desJ,  as  president  of 
the  first  ministry  under  the  new  constitutional  regime,  with  a 
very  difficult  political  situation  (see  Russu:  History)^  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  support,  and  eariy  in  1906  he  retired 
into  private  life. 

WITTELSBACH,  the  name  of  an  important  German  famfly, 
taken  from  the  castle  of  Wittelsbach,  which  formerly  stood  near 
Aicbach  on  the  Paar  in  Bavaria.  In  1x24,  Otto  V.,  count  of 
Scheyem  (d.  1x55),  removed  the  residence  of  his  family  to  Wittels- 
bach, and  called  himself  by  this  name.  Otto  was  descended  from 
Luitpold,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  margrave  of  Carinthia,  who  was 
killed  in  907  fij^ting  the  Hungarians.  His  son,  Amulf  I., 
called  the  Bad,  drove  back  the  Hungarians,  and  was  elected 
duke  of  Bavaria  in  9x5.  Amulf,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
German  crown  in  9x9,  claimed  to  be  independent,  and  openly 
defied  the  German  king,  Conrad  I.  In  921,  however,  he  recog- 
nixed  the  authority  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  in  return  for  the 
ri^t  to  di^)enae  justice,  to  coin  money  and  to  appoint  the 
bishops  in  Bavaria.  He  died  at  Regensburg  in  937,  and  his  elder 
son,  Eberhard,  fou^t  in  vain  to  retain  the  duchy.  In  938  it  was 
ghren  by  the  German  king.  Otto  I.,  the  Great,  to  Amulf 's  brother, 


Bertold  I.,  with  greatly  reduced  privileges.  Amulfs  younger  son, 
Amulf  II.,  continued  the  struggle  against  Otto  I.,  and  some- 
time before  his  death  in  954  was  made  count  palatine  in  Bavaria. 
This  oflioe  did  not  become  hereditary,  hbwever,  and  his  descend- 
ants bore  simply  the  title  of  counts  of  Scheyem  until  about  x  1 16, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  V.  recognized  Count  Otto  V.  as  count 
palatine  in  Bavaria.  His  son,  Count  Otto  VI.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  XX55,  accompanied  the  German  king,  Frederick  I., 
to  Italy  in  XX  54,  where  he  distinguished  himsdf  by  his  courage, 
and  later  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Frederick  in  Germany. 
When  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was  placed 
under  the  imperial  ban.  in  xx8o,  Otto's  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  investiture  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  at  Altenburg. 
Since  the  time  of  Otto  I.  Bavaria  has  been  ruled  by  the 
Wittelsbachs. 

Otto  died  at  Pfullendorf  in  XX83,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
duchy  by  his  son,  Louis  I.  (XX74-X23X),  but  the  dignity  of  count 
palatine  in  Bavaria  passed  to  his  brotbeif  Otto,  whose  son  Otto, 
succeeding  in  XX89,  murdered  the  German  king  Philip  at  Bamberg 
on  the  2xstof  Jtme  X2o8.  He  was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the 
emperonOtto  IV.,  and  was  killed  at  Oberadorf,  near  Regensbuig, 
by  Henry  of  Kalden,  marshal  of  the  empire,  in  March  x  209.  His 
lands  passed  to  his  son  Louis,  then  only  nine  years  old,  who  began 
his  rule  in  X192.  In  1208  he  dratroyed  the  ancestral  castle  of 
Wittelsbach,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  and  an 
obelisk. 

At  first  Louis  supported  Otto  IV.  m  his  stmggle  with 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  (the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  but 
deserted  his  cause  when  Frederick  invested  his  son,  Otto,  with 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  in  x  2 14.  Louis  appears  to  have  been 
previously  promised  this  succession,  and  to  strengthen  his  claim 
married  his  son,  Otto,  to  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Henry,  the  cotmt 
palatine,  who  ^ed  without  heirs  in  X2X4.  Louis  accompanied 
the  Crusaders  to  Damietta  in  X22x,  and  govemed  Germany  as 
regent  from  X225  until  X228,  when  he  deserted  Frederick  II. 
at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  He  was  murdered  at  the 
bridge  of  Kelheim  on  the  1 5th  of  September  x  23  x ,  and  the  emperor 
was  generally  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  deed.  Louis'  son. 
Otto  the  Illustrious  (1206-X253),  tmdertook  the  govemment 
of  the  Palatinate  in  X228,  and  became  duke  of  Bavaria  in  123X. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Hohenstaufen  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  II.  in  X246. 
He  supported  Frederick  in  his  stmggle  with  the  anti-kings, 
Henry  Raspe,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  William  II.,  count  of 
Holland,  and  was  put  under  the  papal  ban  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
Bavaria  being  laid  under  an  interdict.  When  King  Conrad  IV. 
went  to  Italy  in  X2sx,  Otto  remained  as  his  representative  in 
Germany,  until  his  death  on  the  29th  of  November  X2S3.  He 
left  two  sons,  Louis  and  Henry,  who  reigned  jointly  until  xsss, 
when  a  division  of  the  lands  was  made,  by  which  Louis  II. 
(X228-X294)  received  upper  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Henry  I.  (d.  X290)  lower  Bavaria.  Louis,  who  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  southern  Germany,  was 
called  "  the  Stem,"  because  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  caused  his  first 
wife,  Maria  of  Brabant ,  to  be  executed  in  x  2  56.  He  was  the  uncle 
and  guardian  of  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  whom  he  assisted 
to  make  his  journey  to  Italy  in  x  267,  and  accompanied  as  far  as 
Verona.  When  Conradin  was  executed  in  1268  Louis  inherited 
his  lands  in  Germany,  sharing  them  with  his  brother  Heniy. 
In  1273  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  German  crown,  but  was  in- 
duced to  support  Rudolph,  count  of  Habsburg,  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Matilda,  he  married  in  this  year.  He  was  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  Habsburgs  until  his  death  in  1294.  Lower 
Bavaria  was  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Henry  I.  until  the 
death  of  his  great-grandson,  John  I.,  in  X340,  when  it  was  again 
united  with  upper  Bavaria.  The  .sons  of  Louis,  Rudolph  L 
(d.  X3X9)  and  Louis,  who  became  German  king  as  Louis  IV.  in 
13x4,  ruled  their  lands  in  common,  but  after  some  trouble  be- 
tween them  Rudolph  abdicated  in  13x7. 

In  X329  the  most  important  division  of  the  Wittelsbach  lands 
took  place.  By  the  treaty  of  Pavia  in  this  year,  Louis  granted 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  the  upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria 
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to  his  brother's  sons,  Rudolph  II.  (d.  1353)  and  Rupert  L  Rupert, 
who  from  1353  to  1390  was  sole  ruler,  gained  the  electoral  dignity 
for  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  in  1356  by  a  grant  of  some  lands 
in  upper  Bavaria  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  It  had  be^  exer- 
cised.from  the  division  of  1329  by  both  branches  in  turn.  The 
descendants  of  Louis  IV.  retained  the  rest  of  Bavaria,  but  made 
several  divisions  of  their  territory,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  in  1392,  when  the  branches  of  Ingoldstadt,  Munich  and 
Landshut  were  founded.  These  were  reunited  under  Albert  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria-Munich  (1447-1508)  and  the  upper  Palatinate 
was  added. to  them  in  1628.  Albert's  descendants  ruled  over  a 
united  Bavaria,  until  the  death  of  Duke  Maximilian  III.  in 
X777,  when  it  passed  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore, 
llie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhme,  after  the  death  o£  Rupert  I.  in 
1390,  passed  to  his  nephew,  Rupert  II.,  and  in  1398  to  his  son, 
Rupert  III.,  who  was  German  king  from  1400  to  14 10.  On  his 
death  it  was  divided  into  four  branches.  Three  of  these  had  died 
out  by  X5S9,  and  their  possessions  were  inherited  by  the  fourth 
or  Simmem  line,  among  whom  the  Palatinate  was  again  divided 
(see  Palatinate). 

In  1742,  after  the  extinction  of  the  two  senior  lines  of  this 
family,  the  Sulzbach  branch  became  the  senior  line,  and  its  head, 
the  elector  Charles  Theodore,  inherited  Bavaria  in  1777.  He 
died  in  1799,  and  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  head  of  the  Zwdbrilcken 
branch,  inherited  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  He  took  the  title 
of  king  as  Maximilian  I. 

In  1623,  when  the  elector  Frederick  V.  (the  "  Winter  King  ") 
was  driven  from  his  dominions,  the  electoral  privilege  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria,  and  in  1648,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  an 
eighth  electorate  was  created  for  the  Wittelsbachs  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  was  exercised  by  the  senior  branch  of  the 
family. 

The  Wittelsbachs  gave  tliree  kings  to  Germany,  Louis  FV., 
Rupert  and  Charles  VU.  Members  of  the  family  were  also 
margraves  of  Brandenburg  from  1323  to  1373,  and  kings  of 
Sweden  from  1654  to  2718. 

See  J.  DdUinser,  Das  Haus  WUtdibach  und  seine  BedeiUuHi  in  der 
deutsehen  Geschtckte  (Munich,  1880);  J.  F.  Bdhmer,  WiUelsbachiseke 
RetesUn  his  1340  (Stuttgart,  1854):  P.  M.  Wittmann,  Monumenta 
WtUelsbacensia  (Urkundenbuch.  Munich,  1 857-1 861);  K.  T 
HetKcl,  Die  WiUelsbaeker  (Munich.  1880);  F.  Uitschuh.  Die  WUtels- 
backer  in  Bayem  (Bamberg,  1894). 

WITTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  favourably  situated  among  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Ruhr,  Z4  m..£.  of  Essen  and  15  m.  N.E.  of  Elberfeld  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1905)  35,841.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  the  steel  industry. 
Other  industries  are  the  making  of  soap,  chemicals  and  beer. 
Witten  was  made  a  town  in  1825. 

See  Haswl,  Witlener  Ortskunde  und  Ortsgesetae  (Witten,  1903). 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  59  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Berlin, 
on  the  main  line  to  Halle  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Falkenberg,  Torgau  and  Rofislau.  Pop.  (1905)  90,332.  The  three 
suburbs  which  adjoin  the  town  are  not  older  than  18x7.  Witten- 
berg is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  dose  coxmexion 
with  Luther  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  several  of 
its  buildings  are  associated  with  the  events  of  that  time.  Part 
of  the  Augustinian  monastery  in  which  Luther  dwelt,  at  first 
as  a  monk  and  in  later  life  as  owner  with  bis  wife  and  family, 
is  still  preserved,  and  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  Luther  museum. 
It  contains  numerous  relics  of  Luther  and  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  Cranachs.  The  Augusteum,  built  in  1564- 
X583  on  the  site  of  the  monastery,  is  now  a  theological  seminary 
The  Schloaskirche,  to  the  doors  of  which  Luther  nidled  his  famous 
ninoty-five  theses  in  X5X7,  dates  frpm  X439-X499;  it  was, 
however,  seriously  damaged  by  fire  during  the  bombardment  of 
1760,  was  practically  rebuilt,  and  has  since  (i 885-1892)  been 
restored.  The  old  wooden  doors,  burnt  in  1760,  were  replaced 
in  1858  by  bronze  doois,  bearing  the  Latin  text  of  the  theses. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  of  the  electors  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  Peter 
Vischer  the  elder  (x  537))  aiKl  John  the  Constant,  by  Hans  Vischer; 
also  portraits  of  the  xieforxners  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  younger. 


The  parish  church,  in  which  Lnthcr  often  prau&ed, 
in  the  X4th  century,  but  has  been  much  altered  since  Lather's 
time.  It  contains  a  magnificent  painting  by  l^ncas  Ccanack  tk 
elder,  representing  the  Lord's  Supper,  Baptism  axKi  CaafcBia, 
also  a  font  by  Hermann  Vischer  (1457).  The  pceseat  bhMSxj 
barracks  were  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  imivexsity  of  Vtite> 
berg,  founded  in  1502,  but  merged  in  the  uzuvcraity  of  H&fc 
in  18x5.  Luther  was  appointed  professor  of  phikaopfay  hoe 
in  X508;  and  the  new  university  rapidly  acquired  a  mnwVrahlr 
reputation  from  its  connexion  with  the  early  Relomieu.  la 
opposition  to  the  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  Jean  it  xqve- 
sented  the  more  moderate  doctrines  of  MeUxkcfathoo.  In  tk 
Wittenberg  Concord  (1536)  the  refqrxners  agreed  to  a  srttlmrRt 
of  the  eucharistic  controversy.  Shakespcax«  makes  Haslet 
and  Horatio  study  at  Wittenberg.  The  anaent  deoisd 
palace  is  another  of  the  buildings  that  suffered  tevrrdy  in  17^; 
it  now  contains  archives.  MeUnchtbon's  boose  axKi  the  boese 
of  Lucas  Cranach  the  dder  (X472-X553),  who  was  bnxgoousur 
of  Wittenberg,  are  also  pointed  out.  Statues  of  Luther  1I7 
Schadow),  Melanchthon  and  Bugcnhagen  embellish  the  ton. 
The  spot,  outside  the  Elster  Gate,  where  Luther  pubUdy  hBiatA 
the  papal  bull  in  1520,  is  marked  by  an  oak  tree.  Floriadncc, 
iron-founding,  distilling  and  brewing  are  earned  00.  The 
formerly  considerable  manufacture  ojf  the  heavier  kinds  d 
doth  has  died  out. 

Wittenberg  is  mentioned  as  early  as  x  x8o.  It  was  the  apitii 
of  the  little  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg,  the  mien  of  whidb  if»r- 
wards  became  decton  of  Saxony  i  and  it  ooDtianed  to  be  a 
Saxon  residence  under  the  Ernestine  electors.  The  CapitulitiaB 
of  Wittenberg  (X547)  is  the  name  given  to  the  tnaty  by  vljck 
John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  compelled  to  xcsqp  the 
electoral  dignity  and  most  of  his  territory  to  the  Albeniae 
branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  In  1760  the  town  was  booBbutW 
by  the  Austrians.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  iSt£, 
and  refortified  in  18x3  by  command  of  Napoleon;  but  ia  x5i4 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Prussians  under  Taucntzicn,  who  nodnA 
the  title  of  "von  Wittenberg"  as  a  reward.  H'lttcDbeis 
continued  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  third  class  until  the  xcocguia- 
tion  of  the  German  defences  after  the  foundation  ol  the  arv 
empire  led  to  its  being  dismantled  in  1873. 

See  Meynert,  GescktckU  der  Stadi  WiUenbert  (Dcnan.  1845': 
Stier,  Die  Scklossktrcke  su  Wittenberg  (Wittenbog.  i860):  ftfriag. 
Die  Begrabnissstatten  Wittenberts  und  ikre  Demkmdler  (Wittnlr^ 
1807);  and  Guriitt,  "  Die  Lutnentadt  Wtttenbevg.'*  ia  Mtida-t 
Dte  KuHSt  (Berlin,  1902). 

WITTENBERGB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Piusiiaapnrvase 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  influx  of  the  Stcptaiti 
into  that  river,  77  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin  by  the  main  line  <^  air- 
way to  Hamburg,  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  SteadiX 
LQneburg  and  Perleberg.  Pop.  (1905)  18,501.  The  maf^aicai 
bridge  here  spaxming  the  Elbe,  one  mile  in  length,  was  ht£i 
in  X85X  at  a  cost  of  £237,500.  The  chief  mdustucs  arc  tht 
manufacture  of  railway  plant,  doth,  wool,  soap,  shoddy,  faaaun, 
bricks  and  cement.  

WITTGENSTEIN,  LUDWIG  ADOLP  FETBB,  Cooxr.  pmce 
of  Sayn-Witt^nstein-Ludwigsburg  (176^x843),  RusAaasid£er. 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  formeriy  indcpcadeBl  oooais 
in  Westphaha.  His  father  had  settled  in  Russia,  and  be  catmd 
the  army,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Polish  War  of  tr^r 
95,  and  then  serving  In  the  Caucasus.  In  1805  be  fooi^ 
at  Auaterlitx,  in  x8o6  against  the  Turks  and  in  1807  zfusat. 
Napoleon  at  Friedland  and  against  the  Swedes  in  Fialaci. 
In  the  war  of  x8x2  he  commanded  the  xi^t  wing  amy  of  the 
Russiins.  In  the  campaign  of  18x3  in  January  he  took  ova 
the  command  of  the  Russuui  army  after  Rutftaov^  dath. 
But  after  the  defeats  of  the  Spring  ramps  ign  be  laid  dova  tira 
command  and  led  an  army  corps  during  the  Dresden  sad  Lopa* 
campaigns,  and  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  the  x8x4  fampaiga  be  «zs 
severely  wounded.  In  X823  he  was  promoted  fieHian^^l* 
and  in  X828  he  was  appointed  to  commaiMl  the  Russian  txmf  ^ 
the  war  against  Turkey.  But  ill  health  soon  obliged  hia  t» 
retire.  In  1834  the  king  of  Prussia  gave  him  the  title  of  1 
He  died  on  the  xxthof  June  1843. 
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WnTTHGAU  (Cxech,  TrebolO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  95  m.  S. 
of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  $467,  mostly  Czech.  The  parish 
church  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  with  fine  doisters; 
and  the  LuMc  chfttcau,  once  belonging  to  the  family  of  Rosen- 
berg, and  now  to  Prince  &hwarzenberg,  dating  from  the  15th 
tentury,  is  reputed  to  contain  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
archives  in  Bohemia.  The  artificial  cultivation  of  fish,  now 
chiefly  carp,  in  the  numerous  ponds  that  surround  the  town 
dates  from  the  14th  century. 

WITH*  or  Vrrv,  a  sultanate  of  East  Africa  included  in  the 
Tanaland  province  of  the  British  East  Africa  protectorate. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  town  of  Kipini  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozi  river  (a**  30'  S.)  to  the  northern  limit  of  Manda  Bay 
(2"  S.);  area  1200  sq.  m.  The  chief  town,  Witu,  is  x6  m.  N. 
of  Kipini.  The  state  was  founded  by  Ahmed-bin-Fumo  Luti, 
the  last  Nabhan  sultan  of  Patta  (an  bland  off  the  coast) ,  who  was 
conquered  by  Seyyid  Majid  of  2^nzibar.  Ahmed,  about  x86o, 
took  refuge  in  the  forest  district,  and  made  himself  an  indepen- 
dent chief,  acquiring  the  title  of  Simba  or  the  Lion.  In  1885 
Ahmed  was  induced  to  place  his  country  under  German  protec- 
tion, and  in  1887  the  limits  of  Witu  were  fixed  by  international 
agreement.  In  1890  Germany  transferred  her  protectorate  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  September  of  that  year  a  British  naval 
force  under  Admiral  Sir  E.  Frenumtle  was  sent  against  the  sultan 
Bakari,  who  had  succeeded  Ahmed  in  1887  and  by  whose  orders 
nine  German  traders  and  settlers  had  been  murdered.  Disorders 
continued  until  1894,  and  in  the  following  year  Omar-bin-Hamed 
of  the  Nabhan  dynasty — an  ancient  race  of  Asiatic  origin — ^was 
recognized  as  sultan.  The  sultan  is  guided  by  a  British  resident, 
and  the  state  «nce  the  accession  of  Sultan  Omar  has  been  both 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  population  of  the  sultanate  is 
over  15,000;  of  the  town  of  Witu  6000,  cldeily  Swahilis.  The 
port  of  Witu  is  Mkonumbi  (pop.  xooo).  ^ 

WIVBUSOOHBB  (pronounced  Wilscomb),  a  market  town  in 
the  western  parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
9I  m.  W.  of  Taunton  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901),  3246.  It  stands  on  a  picturesque  sloping  site  in  a  hilly 
district,  and  has  some  agricultural  trade  and  a  brewing  industry, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  are  slate  quarries. 

Traces  of  a  large  Roman  camp  may  still  be  seen  to  the  south- 
east of  Wiveliscombe  {WdUscombe,  WUscombe,  V/mscotiM), 
which  is  near  the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and  hoards  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  suitability  of  its  position  for 
defence,  and  it  was  the  ste  of  a  Danish  fort,  later  replaced  by  a 
Saxon  settlement.  ^The  overiords  were  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  had  a  palace  and  park  here.  They  obtained  a  grant 
of  freewarren  in  1257.  No  charter  granting  self-government 
to  Wiveliscombe  has  been  found,  and  the  only  evidence  for  the 
traditional  existence  of  a  borough  b  that  part  of  the  town  b  called 
"  the  borough,"  and  that  until  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century 
a  bailiff  and  a  portreeve  were  annually  chosen  by  the  court  leet. 
A  weekly  market  on  Tuesdays,  granted  to  the  bbhop  of  Bath 
and  Welb  in  1284,  b  still  held.  During  the  'X7th  and  x8th 
centuries  the  town  was  a  centre  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

WLADISLAUS  (Wladislaw),  the  name  of  four  kingi  of  Poland 
and  two  PoUsh  khigi  of  Hungary.' 

WiAmsLAUS  I.  (x  260-1333),  king  of  Poland,  called  Lokietek, 
or  "  Span-kmg,"  from  hb  diminutive  stature,  was  the  re-creator 
of  the  Polbh-  realm,  which  in  consequence  of  internal  quarreb 
had  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  split  up  into  fourteen  in- 
dependent principalities,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  her  neigh- 
bours, Bohemia,  IJthuania,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the 
Teutonic  Order.  In  X296  the  gentry  of  Great  Poland  eleaed 
Wladislaus,  then  prince  of  Cujavia,  to  reign  over  them;  but 

<  In  Hungarian  history  the  PoIUh  WladUlaus  (Mag.  UUszI6)  b 
dtstlngutshra  from  the  Hungarbn  Ladblaus  (L&szlo).  They  are 
reckoned  ae^aratelv  for  purposes  of  numbering.  Besidca  the 
Wladislaus  nngs  ot  Poland,  tnere  were  three  earlier  dukes  of  thb 
name:  Wladidaua  I.  (d.  1103).  Wladislaus  II.  (of  Cracow,  d.  Ii6t) 
and  Wladislaus  III.,  duke  of  Great  Poland  ^nd  Cracow  (d.  I33i)- 
By  some  historians  these  are  included  in  the  numbering  of  the  Poliali 
•overcvgnsk  King  Wladislaus  I.  being  thus  IV.  and  so  on. 


dbtrusting  the  capacity  of  the  taciturn  little  man,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerftd  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  crowned  at 
Gnesen  in  1300.  Wladislaus  thereupon  went  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  Bohemia, 
adopted  hb  cause;  and  on  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  in  1305 
Wladislaus  succeeded  in  uniting  beneath  hb  sway  the  princi- 
palities of  Little  and  Great  Poland.  From  the  first  he  was 
beset  with  great  difficulties.  The  towns,  mostly  of  German 
origin,  and  the  prdatcs  headed  by  Muskata,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
were  against  him  because  he  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  their 
riches  for  the  defence  of  the  sorely  pressed  state.  The  rebellious 
magbtrates  of  Cracow  he  succeeded  in  suppressing,  but  he  had 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  Order  to  save  Danzig  from  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburg^us  saddling  Poland  with  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy;  for  the  Order  not  only  proceeded  to  treat 
Danzig  as  a  conquered  dty,  but  claimed  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Pomcrania.  Wladislaus  thereupon  (X3X7)  appealed  to  Pope 
John  XXn.,  and  a  tribunal  of  local  prelates  appointed  by 
the  holy  see  ultimately  (Feb.  9,  X32x)  pronounced  judgment  in 
favour  of  Wladblaxis,  and  condemned  the.  Order  not  only  to 
restore  Pomerania  but  also  to  pay  heavy  damages.  But  the 
knights  appealed  to  Rome;  the  pope  reversed  the  judpnent  ot 
hb  own  tribunal;  and  the  only  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  a  long  and  bloody  »x  years'  war  (1327-X333)  between  Poland 
and  the  Order,  in  which  all  the  princes  of  Central  Europe  took 
part,  Hungary  and  Lithuania  siding  with  Wladislaus,  and 
Bohemb,  Masovia  and  Silesia  with  the  Order.  It  was  not  till 
the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life  that  Wladblaus  succeeded 
with  the  aid  of  hb  Hungarian  allies  in  inflicting  upon  the  knights 
their  first  serious  reverse  at  Plowce  (27th  of  September  1332). 
In  March  1333  he  died.  He  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
Polish  monarchy,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope  revived  the 
royal  dignity,  being  solcnmly  crowned  king  of  Poland  at  Cracow 
on  the  2oth  of  January  X320.  Hb  reign  b  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  the  Polish  constitution,  the  gentry  and  prelates 
being  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

Sec  Max  Perlbach,  Preussisch-pcinisehe  Studien  Mur  GesckiclUe  des 
MitlelalUrs  (Hallc.  1886);  Julius  A.  G.  von  Pfluek-Harttung,  Der 
deutsche  Orden  «m  Kampfe  Ludmigs  des  Bayem  mil  der  Kurie  (Leipzig*' 
1900). 

WLAOiSLAirs  n.,  Jagiello  (X350-X434),  king  of  Poland, 
was  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Olgierd,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  X377.  From  the  very  beginning  of  hb 
reign  Jagiello  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  with  hb  uncle,  the  valiant  Kiejstut,  who  ruled  Samogitb 
independently.  By  the  treaty  of  Dawidyszek  (June  x,  1380) 
he  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  knights,  and  two  years  later, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  hb  evil  counsellor,  Wojdyllo,  enticed 
Kiejstut  and  his  consort  to  Krewo  and  there  treacherously 
murdered  them  (Aug.  X5, 1382).  Thb  foul  deed  naturally  drove 
Witowt  iq.v.),  the  son  of  Kiejstut,  into  the  arms  of  the  Order; 
but  both  princes  speedily  recognized  that  the  knights  were  the 
real  enemies  of  Lithuania,  and  prudently  composing  their  differ- 
ences invaded  Prussian  territory.  Thb  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fifty  years*  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  Order  which  was  to  make 
the  reign  of  Ja^ello  so  memorable.  He  looked  about  him 
betimes  for  allies  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Slavonic  races, 
and  fortune  singulariy  favoured  him.  The  Poles  had  brought 
their  young  queen  Jadwiga  home  from  Hungary,  and  in  1384 
Jagiello  sent  a  magnificent  embassy  to  Cracow  offering  her  hb 
hand  on  condition  that  they  shared  the  PoUsh  crown.  Jadwiga 
had  long  been  betrothed  to  William  of  Austria;  but  she  sacrificed 
her  predilections  for  her  country's  good.  On  the  i  sth  of  February 
X386  Jagiello,  who  had  previously  been  elected  kmg  of  Poland 
under  the  title  of  Wladislaus  II.,  accepted  the  Roman  faith  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  x8th  hb  espousab  with 
Queen  Jadwiga  were  solemnized. 

Jagiello's   first   political  act  after  hb  coronation  was  the 

conversion  of  Lithuanb  to  the  true  reli^on.  This  solemn  act  was 

accomplbhed  at  Vilna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  on  the  X7th  of 

J  February  X387,  when  a  stately  concoune  of  nobles  and  prelates, 
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headed  by  the  king,  proceeded  to  the  grove  of  secular  oaks 
beneath  which  stood  the  statue  of  Perkunos  and  other  idols, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  hewed  down  the 
oaks,  destroyed  the  idols,  extinguished  the  sacred  fire  and  elevated 
the  cross  on  the  desecrated  heathen  altars,  30,000  Lithuanians 
receiving  Christian  baptism.  A  Catholic  hierarchy  was  imme- 
diately set  up.  A  Polish  Franciscan,  Andrew  Wassilo,  was  con- 
secrated as  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Vilna,  and  Lithuania 
was  divided  ecclesiastically  into  seven  dioceses.  Mainly  on  the 
initiative  of  Queen  Jadwiga,  Red  Russia  with  its  capital  the  great 
trading  city  of  Lemberg  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
dominion  of  Poland;  and  there  on  the  27th  of  September  1387 
the  hospodars  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  for  the  first  time 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  among  the  vassals  of  Poland. 

With  savage  Lithuania  converted  and  in  close  alliance  with 
Catholic  Poland,  the  Teutonic  Order  was  seriously  threatened. 
The  knights  endeavoured  to  re-establish  their  position  by  sowing 
dissensions  between  Pdand  and  Lithuania.  In  this  for  a  time 
they  succeeded  (see  Witowt);  but  in  140X  Jagiello  recognized 
Witowt  as  independent  grand-duke  of  Lithuania  (union  of  Vilna, 
Janiury  x8,  1401),  and  their  union  was  cemented  in  the  battle 
of  GrOnewidd,  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  to  its  very  foundations.  Henceforth  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  whole  policy  of  the  Order  was  apparent.  The  struggle  was 
no  longer  for  dominion  but  for  existence.  Fortunate  for  them, 
in  Jagiello  they  possessed  an  equally  cautious  and  pacificopponent. 
Wladislaus  II.,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Witowt,  was  of  anything 
but  a  martial  temperament.  He  never  swerved  from  his  main 
object,  to  unite  Poland  and  Lithuania  against  the  dangerous 
denationalizing  German  influences  which  environed  him.  But 
he  would  take  no  risks  and  always  preferred  craft  to  violence. 
Hence  his  leaning  upon  the  holy  see  in  all  his  disputes  with  his 
neighbours.  Hence,  too,  his  moderation  at  the  peace  of  Thorn 
(ist  of  February  141 1),  when  the  knights  skilfully  extricated 
themselves  from  their  diRiculties  by  renouncing  their  pretensions 
to  Samogilia,  restoring  Dobrzyn  and  paying  a  war  indemnity; 
Jagiello  was  content  to  discredit  them  rather  than  provoke  them 
to  a  war  A  otOrance.  Equally  skilful  was  Jagiello's  long  diplo- 
matic duel  Jiiih.  the  emperor  Sigismund,  then  the  disturbing 
element  of  Central  Europe,  who  aimed  at  the  remodelling  of 
the  whole  continent  and  was  responsible  for  the  first  projected 
partition  of  Poland. 

Jagiello  was  married  four  times.  At  the  dying  request  of  the 
childless  Jadwiga  he  espoused  a  Styrian  lady,  Maria  Cillci,  who 
bore  him  a  daughter,  also  called  Jadwiga.  His  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Grabowska,  died  without  issue,  and  the  question  of 
the  succession  then  became  so  serious  that  Jagiello's  advisers 
counselled  him  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  who  was  to  be  educated  in  Poland  as  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  in  142a  Jagiello  himself  solved  the  difficulty  by  wedding 
Som'a,  princess  of  Vyazma,  a  Russian  lady  rechristened  Sophia, 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Wladislaus  and  Casimir,  both  of  whom 
ultimately  succeed  him.  Jagiello  died  at  Grodko  near  Lemberg 
in  1434.  During  his  reign  of  half  a  century  Poland  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  power,  a  position  she  was  to  retain  (or  nearly 
two  himdred  years  under  the  dynasty  which  Jagiello  had 
founded. 

See  August  Sokolowaki,  History  0/  Polaml,  vol.  1.  (Pol.)  (Vienna, 
1903);  Carl  Edward  Napiereki,  Russo- Lithuanian  Acts  (Rus.)  (St 
Petersburg,  1868);  Monumenla  Medii  Aevi  (Cracow,  1883):  Karol 
Ssajnocha,  Jadviin  and  Jagiello  (Pol.)  (Umberg.  1855-1856) 

Wlamslaus  III.  (1424-^444)1  king  of  Polimd  and  Hungary, 
the  eldest  son  of  Wladislaus  IL  Jagiello,  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Sophia  of  Vyazma,  was  bom  at  Cracow  on  the  31st  of  October 
1424,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  his  tenth  jrear.  The  domestic 
troubles  which  occurred  during  his  minority  had  an  important' 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Polish  constitution; 
but  under  the  wise  administration  of  Zbigniew  Olcsnicki  Poland 
suffered  far  less  from  her  rebels  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  Wladislaus  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  manhood  by  defeating 
the  arch-traitor  Spytek  of  Melztyn  in  his  camp  at  Grotnik  on 
the  4th  of  May  1439.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  Albert, 
who  was  also  king  of  Bohemia  and  Huni^uy,  the  Hungarians 


elected  Wladislaus  ai  their  king,  despite  the  oppositjoii  of  the 
widowed  empress  Elizabeth,  already  big  with  the  cfafld  vho 
subsequently  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne  as  Wl^lialavs  V. 
But  Wladislaus  IIL,  who  was  solemnly  czowiied  king  itf  Hu&fsrjr 
at  Buda  by  the  Magyar  primate  in  July  1440,  had  to  fight  agaasi 
the  partisans  of  the  empress  for  three  years  till  Pope  Engcaiis 
IV.  mediated  between  them  so  as  to  enable  Wladislam  to  lad 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  War  was  proclaimed  apiast 
Sultan  Murad  IL  at  the  diet  of  Buda  on  Palm  Sunday  1443^ 
and  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  mostly  Magyars,  the  yoocg 
monarch,  with  Hunyadi  commanding  under  him,  craBsed  tVe 
Danube,  took  Nish  and  Sofia,  and  advancing  to  the-  akipe  of 
the  Balkans,  returned  to  Hungary  covered  wiUi  glory.  Eorcpe 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  youthful  hero,  and  the  V'cntius 
the  Genoese,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  pope  enceuziied 
Wladislaus  to  continue  the  war  by  offering  him  every  asvaavr 
But  at  this  Juncture  the  sultan  offered  terms  to  Wi«&2aa 
through  George  Brankovic,  despot  of  Servia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Szeged  (Jvly  x,  1444),  Murad  engaged  to  suxrexKkr  Senu, 
Albania  and  whatever  territory  the  Ottomans  had  ever  aa- 
quered  from  Hungary,  including  24  fortresses,  bcsicks  p^yiag 
an  indemnity  of  100,000  florins  in  gold.  Unfortunatdy,  \\laf£s> 
laus  listened  to  the  representations  of  the  papal  legate,  Cardiaal 
Julian  Cesarini,  who  uiged  him  in  the  name  of  rdigioti  to  baak 
the  peace  of  Szeged  and  resume  the  war.  Despite  the  nprt- 
sentations  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  majority  ol  the  M2g>ars, 
the  king,  only  two  days  after  solemnly  sweating  to  obsene  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  crossed  the  Danube  a  second  tisae  to  co- 
operate with  a  fleet  from  the  West  which  was  to  join  hands  t^ 
the  land  army  at  Gallipoli,  whither  also  the  Greeks  asd  t)^ 
Balkan  Slavs  were  to  direct  their  auxiliaries.  But  the  Walachass 
were  the  sole  allies  of  Hungary  who  kept  faith  with  her,  aad  ce 
the  bloody  field  of  Varna,  November  the  xoth,  1444,  UladidaiA 
lost  his  life  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  liis  army. 

See  Julian  Bartoscewicz,  View  ef  Ike  RdaHans  af  Pdami  «ti&  <ar 
Turks  and    Tatars   (Pol.)    (Warsaw,    i860):    August  SokofevH 
History  of  Poland,  vol.  Il  (Pol.)  (Vienna,  iQOhi);  Ignics  Acsao 
History  of  the  Hungarian  Realm^  vol.  i.  (Hung.)  (Budapcat.  1905.'. 

Wladislaus  IV.  (i  595-1648),  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Sigtsrsri 
III.,  king  of  Poland,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  succeeded  his  fiifacr 
on  the  throne  in  1632.  From  his  early  youth  he  gave  provj< 
of  great  military  talent^  and  served  his  apprenticesh^)  ia  the 
science  of  war  under  Zolkiewski  in  the  Muscovite  csnpti» 
of  1610-X61 2,  and  under  Chodkiewicz  in  161 7-1618.  W]adbir.i«'s 
first  official  act  was  to  march  against  the  Muscovites,  who  ^*i 
declared  war  against  Poland  immediately  after  the  deszk  cf 
Sigismund,  and  were  besieging  Smolensk,  the  key  of  Potf^  s 
eastern  frontier.  After  a  series  of  bloody  engagemeats  (Ai^. 
7>22,  1632)  Wladislaus  compelled  the  tsar's  gencnl  to  abae<!Ga 
the  siege,  and  eventually  to  surrender  (March  t,  1634)  wkJ:  ^  s 
whole  army.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  were  threatening  in  the  sovik, 
and  Wladislaus  found  it  expedient  to  secure  hb  Mncwiae 
conquests.  Peace  was  concluded  at  the  river  Pdyaakova  m 
the  28th  of  May  1634,  the  Poles  conceding  the  title  of  tar  i* 
Michael  Romanov,  w1k>  renounced  all  his  claims  upon  livisii. 
Esthonia  and  Courland,  besides  paying  a  war  indcsnitT  oi 
200,000  rubles.  These  tidings  profoundly  impressed  SUtis 
Murad,and  when  the  victorious  Wladislaus  appeared  at  Lemlierf. 
the  usual  starting-point  for  Turkish  expeditions,  the  IVte 
offered  terms  which  were  accepted  in  October,  each  pcvrr 
engaging  to  keep  their  borderers,  the  Cossacks  and  TataTs,  e 
order,  and  divide  between  them  the  suzerainty  ol  Moldiva 
and  Walachia,  the  sultan  binding  himself  always  to  pb.c 
philo-Polish  hospodars  on  those  slii^xy  thrones^  la  the  fc^sv 
ing  year  the  long-pending  differences  with  Sweden  were  letikd, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Poland,  by  the  truce  of  &o«>^^. 
which  was  to  last  for  twenty-six  years  from  the  12th  Septcrker 
1635.  Thus  externally  Poland  was  everywhere  triuBph&rt 
Internally,  however,  things  were  in  their  usually  drpiofablr 
state  owing  to  the  suspicion,  jealousy  and  paiamony  of  thf 
estates  of  the  realm.  They  had  double  reason  to  be  giatcfsl  to 
Wladislaus  for  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  for  he  had 
also  paid  for  the  expenses  of  his  campaigns  out  of  his  ows  pocket. 
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yet  he  could  not  obtain  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
state  tJU  1643.    He  was  bound  by  the  pacta  conventa  which  he 
signed  on  his  accession  to  maintain  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic.    He 
proposed  to  do  so  by  levying  tolls  on  all  imfSorts  and  exports 
passing  through  the  Prussian  ports  which  had  been  regained 
by  the  truce  of  Stumdorf .  Sweden  during  her  temporary  occupa- 
turn  of  these  ports  had  derived  from  them  an  annual  income  of 
3,600,000  gulden.    But  when  Wladislaus,  their  lawful  possessor, 
imposed  similar  tolls  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  Danzig  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  Scandinavian  powers.    Wladlslaus's 
little  fleet  attempted  to  blockade  the  port  of  the  rebellious  city, 
whereupon  a  Dam'sh  admiral  broke  the  blockade  and  practically 
destroyed  the  Polish  flotilla.    Yet  the  sejm,  so  sensitive  to  its 
own  privileges,  allowed  the  insult  to  the  king  and  the  injury  to 
the  state  to  pass  unnoticed,  conniving  at  the  destruction  of  the 
national  navy  and  the  depletion  of  the  treasury^"  lest  warships 
should  make  the  crown  too  powerful."    For  some  years  after 
this  humiliation,  Wladislaus.  became  indifferent  to  affairs  and 
sank  into  a  sort  of  apathy;  but  the  birth  of  his  son  Sigismund 
(by  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Renata  of  Austria,  in  1640)  gave  him 
fresh  hopes,  and  he  began  with  renewed  energy  to  labour  for 
the  dynasty  as  well  as  for  the  nation.    He  saw  that  Poland, 
with  her  existing  constitution,  could  not  hope  for  a  long  future, 
and  he  determined  to  bring  about  a  royalist  reaction  and  a 
reform  along  with  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.    He  began 
by  founding  the  Order  of  thclmmaculate  Conception,  consisting 
of  73  young  noblemen  who  swore  a  special  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  and  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  patriotic  move- 
ment antagonistic  to  the  constant  usurpations  of  the  diet,  but 
the  sejm  promptly  intervened  and  quashed  the  attempt.    Then 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  Cossacks,  who  were  deeply 
attached  to  him,  as  a  means  of  chastising  the  szlachta,  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  would  make  his 
military  genius  indispensable  to  the  republic,  and  enable  him 
if  successful  to  carry  out  domestic  reforms  by  force  of  arms. 
His  chief  confidant  in  this  still  mysterious  affair  was  the  veteran 
grand  hetman  of  the  crown,  Stanislaw  Koniecpolski,  who  under- 
stood the  Cossacks  better  than  any  man  then  living,  but  differed 
from  the  king  in  preferring  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  an  open 
war  with  Turkey.    Simultaneously  Wladislaus  contracted  an 
offensive  'and  defensive  alliance  with  Venice  against  the  Porte, 
a  treaty  directly  contrary  indeed  to  the  pacta  amvenla  he  had 
sworn  to  observe,  but  excusable  in  the  desperate  circumstances. 
The  whole  enterprise  fell  through,  owing  partly  to  the  death 
of  Koniecpolski  before  it  was  matured,  partly  to  the  hastiness 
with  which  the  king  published  his  intentions,  and  partly  to  the 
careful  avoidance  by  the  Porte  of  the  slightest  occasion  of  a 
rupture.    Frustrated  in  all  his  plans,  broken-hearted  by  the  death 
of  his  son  (by  his  second  Wife,  Marie  Ludwika  of  Angoul^me, 
Wladislaus  luid  no  issue),  the  king,  worn  out  and  disillusioned, 
died  at  Merecx  on  the  aoth  of  May  1648,  in  his  sand  year. 
After  his  cousin  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  in  many  re^>ects 
he  strikingly  resembled,  he  was  indubitably  the  most  amiable 
and  brilliant  of  all  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Vasa. 

See  Wiktor  Cxemiak,  The  Plans  of  the  Turkish  Wars  of  Wladislaus 
IV,  (Pot.)  (Cracow,  1895);  V.  V.  Volk-Kafachevsky,  Thg  Struggle 
of  Poland  with  the  Cossacks  (Rus.)  (Kiev,  1899);  Ldlers  and  other 
Writints  of  Wladislaus  IV.  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  1845).         (R.  N.  B.) 

WOAD,  a  herbaceous  plant,  known  botanically  as  Isatis 
tincioria  (natural  order  Crudferae),  which  occurs  sporadically 
in  England  in  fields,  on  banks  and  chalk-pits.  The  erect  branched 
stem,  I  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bears  sessile  leaves  and  terminal  clusters 
of  small  yellow  flowers;  the  brown  pendulous  pods  are  }  in. 
long.  The  ancient  Britons  stained  themselves  with  this  plant. 
It  is  still  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire. 

WOBURN,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  with  a  station  (Woburn  Sands), 
on  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  3  m.  from 
the  town  and  51  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
1 1 39.  It  Ucs  in  a  hollow  of  a  northern  spur  of  the  Chiltern  Hills, 
in  a  finely  wooded  locality.  There  is  some  agricultural  trade,  and 
a  littk  straw-plaiting  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  To  the  west 


of  the  town  lies  Woburn  Park,  the  demesne  of  Wobum  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford.  The  abbey  was  a  Cistercian 
foundation  of  1145,  but  only  scanty  remains  of  the  buildings  are 
seen  in  the  mansion  which  rose  on  its  site.  This,  with  most 
of  the  abbey  lands,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  John,  Lord 
Russell,  in  1547,  who  was  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  1550  (the 
dukedom  dating  from  1694).  The  mansion  was  begun  in  1744; 
it  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings  and  other 
objects   of   art. 

WOBURN,  a  dty  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
xo  m.  W.  by  N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  13,499;  (1900) 
X4i>54>  of  whom  3840  were  foreign-bom  and  261  were  negroes; 
(1910,  U.S.  census)  15,308.  Area,  xa-6  sq.  m*  Wobum  is 
served  by  the  southem  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway, 
and  is  connected  with  Burlington,  Lexington,  Reading,  Stoneham, 
Wilmington,  Winchester,  Arlington,  Boston  and  Lowell  by 
electric  railways.  In  the  city  area  are  several  villages,  including 
Wobum  proper,  known  as  "the  Centre,"  North  Wobum, 
Woburn  Highlands,  Cummingsville  (in  the  western  part),  Mis- 
hawum  (in  the  north-east),  Montvale  (in  the  east)  and  Walnut 
Hill  (also  in  the  east).  There  are  two  ancient  burying-grounds; 
the  oldest,  on  Park  Street,  dates  from  about  1642  and  contains 
the  graves  of  ancestors  of  four  presidents — Cleveland,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Franklin  Pierce  and  Garfield — ^and  a  granite  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Loammi  Baldwin  (1744-1807).  On  Academy 
Hill  is  the  Warren  Academy  building  used  by  a  Free  Industrial 
School.  Forest  Park  (53  acres)  is  a  fine  stretch  of  natural  woods, 
and  there  are  several  small  parks  and  squares;  on  Wobum  Com- 
mon is  the  Public  Library,  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  gift  of 
Charles  Winn.  The  building  houses  an  art  gallery  and  historical 
museum,  and  a  library  of  about  50,000  volumes  especially  rich 
in  Americana.  Among  colonial  houses  still  standing  are  the 
birthplace  of  Count  Rumford  (in  North  Woburn),  built  about 
X714,  and  now  preserved  by  the  Rumford  Historical  Association 
as  a  depository  for  the  Rumford  Library  and  historical  memorials, 
and  the  Baldirin  mansion  (built  partly  in  i66x  and  later  enlarged), 
the  home  of  Loammi  Baldwin  (1780-1838),  known  as  "  the  father 
of  dvil  engineering  in  America."  Wobura*s  manufactories  are 
concentrated  within  a  small  area.  The  dty  is  the  most  important 
leather  manufacturing  centre  of  New  England:  in  1905  the  value 
of  the  leather  product  was  $2,851,554,  being  6x*3%  of  the 
value  of  all  factory  products  (S4>654>o67);  other  manufactures 
are  chemicals,  leather- working  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  glue 
and  cotton  goods.   Market  gardening  is  an  important  industry. 

Wobum,  first  settled  about  1638-1640,  was  incorporated  as 
a  township  under  its  present  name  in  1642,  and  was  the  first 
township  set  off  from  Charicstown.  It  then  included  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Winchester  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  Wihnington  and  Buriington,  separately  organized  in 
X730  and  X799  respectively.  It  was  named  after  Woburn  in 
Bedfordshire  by  its  chief  founder,  Edward  Johnson  (i  599-1672), 
whose  work,  The  Wonder-Working  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour 
(1654;  latest  ed.  X9io),wasoneof  the  earliest  historical  accounts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  leather  industry  was 
established  by  David  Cummings  at  Cummingsville  shortly  before 
the  War  of  Independence.  Woburn's  industrial  growth  dates 
from  the  constraction  through  the  township  of  the  old  Middlesex 
Canal.    The  dty  was  chartered  in  1888. 

See  P.  L.  Converse,  Legends  of  Wchum,  i64^j8pi  (2  vols..  Wobum, 
1892-1896) ;  Samuel  Scwall,  Hulory  of  Wobum,  1640  to  i860  (Boston, 
1868);  F.  E.  Wethcrell,  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversarv  of 
Wobum  (Wobum,  1892);  and  G.  M.  Champney  in  &  A.  Drakes 
History  of  Middlesex  County  (2  vols.,  Boston.  1880). 

WOCRUA  (Acbua),  a  pygmy  people  of  Africa,  living  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mabode  district,  south  of  the  Welle.  They  were 
discovered  (1880- 1883)  by  Dr  W.  Junker,  who  described  them 
as  "well  proportioned,  though  the  oval-shaped  head  seemed 
somewhat  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  body."  Some  are  of  light 
complexion,  like  the  Akka  and  Batwa,  but  as  a  general  mle  they 
belong  to  the  darker,  crisper-haired,  more  genuine  negro  stock. 

WODEN,  a  deity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  name  being  the 
Anglo'Saxon  counterpart  of  the  Scandinavian  Odin  (g.v.). 
In  German  the  same  god  was  called  Wodan  or  Wuotan.   Owing 
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to  the  very  small  amount  of  information  which  has  come  down 
to  us  regarding  the  gods  of  ancient  England  and  Germany,  it 
cannot  be  determined  how  far  the  character  and  adventures 
attributed  to  Odin  in  Scandinavian  mythology  were  known  to 
other  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  god  was 
credited  with  special  skill  in  magic,  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  while  the  story  of  the  Langobardic  migration  (see 
Lombards)  represents  him  as  the  dispenser  of  victory.  From 
Woden  also  most  of  the  anglo-Saxon  royal  families  traced  their 
descent.  By  the  Romans  he  was  identified  at  an  early  date  with 
Mercurius,  whence  our  name  "  Wednesday  "  (Woden's  day) 
as  a  translation  of  dies  Merctirii,  Tacitus  states  that  the  ancient 
Germans  worshipped  Mercurius  more  than  any  other  god,  and 
that  they  offered  hfm  human  sacrifices.  Many  scholars  connect 
the  origin  of  the  deity  with  the  popular  German  and  Swedish 
belief  in  a  raging  host  (in  Germany  called  das  vHUende  Heer  or 
WuUs  Heeft  but  in  Sweden  Odens  JagOt  which  passes  through  the 
forests  on  stormy  nights.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
deities  umilar  to  Woden  were  known  to  some  of  the  ancient 
peoples  of  central  Europe,  e.g.  the  Gauls  and  Tfaracians.  See 
Teutonic  Peoples,  ad  fin,  (H.  M.  C.) 

WODROW,  ROBERT  (1679-X734),  Scottish  historian,  was 
born  at  Glasgow,  being  a  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of 
divinity.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  and  was  librarian 
from  1697  to  1 701.  From  1703  till  his  death,  on  the  21st  of 
March  1734,  he  was  parish  minister  at  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow. 
He  had  sixteen  children,  his  son  Patrick  being  the  "  auld 
Wodrow  "  of  Bums's  poem  "  Twa  Herds."  His  great  work. 
The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1721-1722  (new  ed.  with  a  life  of  Wodrow  by  Robert  Bums, 
.D.D.,  1807-1808).  Wodrow  also  wrote  a  Life  (1828)  of  his  father. 
He  left  two  other  works  in  MS. — Memoirs  of  Reformers  and 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Analecta:  or  Materials  for 
a  History  of  Remarhable  Prondences,  mostly  rdating  to  Scotch 
Ministers  and  Christians.  Of  the  former,  two  volumes  were 
published  by  the  Maitlaod  Club  in  1834-1845  and  one  volume  by 
the  New  Spalding  Club  in  i8go;  the  latter  was  published  in 
four  volumes  by  the  Maitland  Chxh  in  1842-1841. 
I  Wodrow  left  a_great  man  of  correspondence,  three  volume*  of 
which,  edited  by  T.  M'Crie,  appeared  m  1843-1844.  The  Wodrow 
Society,  founded  in  Edinburgh  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was  in 
existence  from  1841  to  1847,  several  works  being  published  under  its 
auspices. 

I  WOBLFL,  JOSEPH  (1772-1812),  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1772  at  Salzburg,  where  hc^  studied  music 
under  Leopold  Mozart  and  Michael  Haydn.  After  a  short 
residence  at  Warsaw  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Der  HMenberg, 
with  some  success  at  Vienna,  where  it  was  soon  followed  by  Das 
schdne  MilchmUdchen  and  some  other  dramatic  pieces.  His  fame 
now  rests  upon  his  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  skill, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  met  their  formidable  demands 
upon  his  power  as  an  executant.  The  perfection  of  his  technique 
was  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  enormous  stretch  of  his 
fingers  (his  hand  could  strike  a  Uiirteenth  with  ease);  and  to  his 
wide  grasp  of  the  keyboard  he  owed  a  facility  of  execution  which 
he  tumed  to  excellent  account,  especially  .in  his  extempore 
performances.  His  technique  was  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
young  Beethoven,  who  played  in  company  with  him  at  the 
house  of  Count  Wetzlar,  and  in  memory  of  this  exhibition  of 
good-humoured  rivalry  he  dedicated  to  Beethoven  his  '*  Three 
Sonatas,"  Op.  6.  (Quitting  Vienna  in  1798,  he  exhibited  his 
skill  in  most  of  the  great  European  capitals,  and,  after  spending 
some  years  in  Paris,  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  on 
the  27th  of  May  1805.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  popularity, 
crowned  about  1808  by  the  publication  of  his  sonata,  Op.  41 » 
containing  some  variations  on  "  Life  let  us  cherish."  This, 
on  account  of  its  technical  difficulty,  he  entitled  Non  Plus 
Ultra-,  and,  in  reply  to  the  challenge,  Dussek's  London  pub- 
lishers reprinted  a  sonata  by  that  composer,  originally  called 
Le  Retour  d  Paris,  with  the  title  Plus  Ultra,  and  an  ironical 
dedication  to  Non  Plus  Ultra.  .Woelfi  died  in  Great  Marylebone 
JStreet,  London,  on  the  3xst  of  May  1812. 


WOPFINGTON.  ■ARGARBT  [Pec]  {c.  1714*1760).  Ecgfi^ 
actress,  was  born  at  Dublin,  of  poor  parents.  As  a  child  of  tea 
she  played  Polly  Peachum  in  a  lilliputiaa  prcsentatioa  of  fie 
Beggar*s  Opera,  and  danced  and  acted  at  various  DubfiJA  thcaina 
until  1 740,  when  her  success  as  Sir  Hany  Wildair  in  Tie  Constc-^ 
Couple  secured  her  a  London  engagement.  In  this,  and  as 
Sylvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer,  she  had  a  pronouBced  soobs; 
and  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  in  Ddifci, 
she  appeared  in  all  the  plays  of  the  day  to  ever  growing  pofidarilf . 
Among  her  best  impersonations  were  the  dcsaat  woaca  d 
fashion,  like  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Lady  Townky,  aad  a 
"  breeches  parts  "  she  was  unapproachable.  She  livoi  ope:It 
with  Garrick,  and  her  other  love  affairs  were  munexmis  tsd 
notorious,  but  her  generosity  and  kindness  of  bean  woe  eqaaSf 
well  known.  She  educated  her  sister  Mary,  and  cared  for  aad 
pensioned  her  mother.  She  built  and  endowed  by  will  sacnc 
almshouses  at  Teddington,  where  she  lived  quietty  after  bcr 
retirement  in  1757. 

See  Austin  Dobson's  introduction  to  Charles  Readt's  novd  ?*% 
WoffinttoH  (London,  185)9).  and  Augustin  Daly's  RVAtaftw.*  a  Trdtit 
to  the  Actress  and  the  Woman  (1888). 

WOHLBR.  FRIEDRICH  (1800-1882),  German  dwmist,  «u 

bom  at  Eschersheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on  the  31^ 
of  July  1800.  In  1814  he  began  to  attend  the  gymoasaa  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  carried  out  experiments  with  hn  fnati 
Dr  J.  J.  C.  Buch.  In  1820  he  entered  Marburg  Umversuv. 
and  next  year  removed  to  Heidelberg,  whtrc  he  wocked  is 
Leopold  Gmelin's  laboratory.  Intend^  to  practise  ai  a 
physician,  he  took  his  degree  in  medidne  and  suxfery  {ii:y. 
but  was  persuaded  by  Gmelin  to  devote  himsdf  to  chemistrf. 
He  studied  in  Berzclius's  laboratory  at  Stockholm,  and  there  bepa 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  the  Swedish  chemist.  On  his  ml  un 
he  had  proposed  to  settle  as  a  PritatdotenI  at  BcidcftKrs* 
but  accepted  the  post  of  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  De«> 
established  technical  school  {CewerbeschuU)  in  Berfin  (tS^f , 
where  he  remained  till  1831.  Private  affairs  then  called  lur.  v> 
Cassel,  where  he  soon  became  professor  at  the  higher  tecfaacal 
school.  In  1836  he  was  appdnted  to  the  chair  of  chcsistrT 
in  the  medical  faculty  at  G(^ttingen,  holding  also  iht  oftcr  df 
inspector-general  of  pharmacies  in  the  kingdom  of  Haeu^cr. 
This  professorship  he  held  until  his  death  00  the  23rd  d 
September  1882. 

WOhlcr  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ltebig,  fais  juaiar  hv  chn« 
years,  in  1825,  and  the  two  men  remained  clow  fnends  aad  mLm* 
lor  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Together  they  carried  out  a  aaaiber  -i 
joint  researches.  One  of  the  earliest,  ii  not  the  eafficst.  wm  il« 
mvestigation,  published  in  1830,  which  proved  the  polyiacriia  ^ 
cyantC  and  cyanuric  add,  but  the  most  famous  were  thosr  oa  t^ 


oil  of  bitter  almonds  (bcnzaldehyde)  and  the  radicle  bcBaoyl  (i9^L 
and  on  uric  add  (18^7),  which  are  of  fundamenial  importaacr  e 
the  history  of  oi^^anic  chemistry.  But  it  was  the  achirvfwt 
of  W6hler  alone,  in  1828,  to  break  down  the  barrkr  held  to  rutf 
between  orsanic  and  inorganic  chcmistiy  by  artificially  pRsaTrtt 
urea,  one  «  those  substances  which  up  to  that  tiane  it  oac  bm 
thought  could  only  be  pnxiuced  through  the  agency  of  **  vital  {oRe,* 
Most  of  his  work,  however,  lay  in  the  domain  of  inovganc  xhemmn 
The  isolation  of  the  elementary  bodies  and  the  invcatigaxiDa  of  tfcer 
properties  was  one  bf  hu  favourite  pursuits.  In  1827  he  dbaitmi 
metallic  aluminium  as  a  fine  powder,  and  in  1845  ininrwed  met^eh 
enabled  him  to  get  it  in  fully  metallic  globules.  Nine  yean  M?(r> 
wards  H.  E.  Samte-Claire  Deville,  ^norant  of  what  be  had  dix. 
adopted  the  same  methods  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  the  BMtal  es  tf 
industrial  scale;  the  result  of  W6hlcr's  daim  of  priority  *««  tftst 
the  two  became  good  friends  and  joined  in  a  lescafdw  pMM»fc^ 
in  i85&-i8^7,  which  yielded  "  adamantine  boron.**  By  the  »u* 
method  as  had  succeeded  with  aluminium  (reductiott  of  the  &kr^ 
by  potassium)  W&hler  in  1828  obtained  metallic  bcryKitf  ««' 
yttnum.  Later,  in  1849,  titanium  engaged  his  attcctioa.  a^' 
proving  that  what  had  tip  to  that  time  paaaed  as  the  meol  *« 
really  a  cyaaonitride.  be  snowed  how  the  true  metal  was  tE»  br  e»^ 
taincd.  He  also  worked  at  the  nitrides,  and  in  1857  »kh  Ii  ^S 
carried  out  an  inquiry  on  the  compottnds  of  sitioon  ia  vhkk  tho 

Erepared  the  previously  unknown  gas,  silicon  hydride  or  sflkwrt*?'' 
ydrosen.  A  problem  to  which  he  returned  repeatedly  was  th«t  j 
separating  nicleel  and  cobalt  from  their  ores  and  freeing  thitt  fry* 
arsenic;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  laboratory  practice  be  «v^ 
out  numerous  processes  for  the  preparation  or  pare  Lkwinh  aad 
methods  of  exact  analysis. 

The  Royal  Society's  Catalefme  enumerates  976  separate  mn^v^ 
written  by  him,  apart  from  43  in  whidi  he  coUabofand  «i*Ji  <-'^ 
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In  iSji  be  pubNihed  Grwitdriss  Arr  atatffiuisAn  ChnniB,  tnd  Ln 

Winy  Rlilioiu.  SlUl  man  valuibli  lor  leuhing  puipoKi  wu  hu 
UuuraUnaljrtt  n  BtiapitU*  (iWI).  which  Ant  ^piual  in  iS;3  u 
Fralaiitki  Obnnin  ■'■  irr  i*nHK*n  AiwlyH.  Chtnibtf  ilu  hid 
loilunkhimfar  inniUting  thm  •dilioiu  of  cbrlAhrhicli  of  fienrUui 


Anrnaltn  itr  CMimi  uitd  Plunnvii. 
nnd  in  the  Btr.  inl.  tlirm.  Ct^ 


HandrnttrUrbrik i4r  ...... 

editor  with  LiehJE  of  the . 
A  memoir  by  Hafmann 

i\SHi),   reprinied  ia  Zv  CUBwrMir  an  voranieianwH  trtmma* 

WOHLQEKinH,  MICBAEL  (i4]4-ijig),  Gemun  piinln, 
Tu  born  at  Nuremberg  in  14M-  Little  a  known  of  hii  piivmte 
Lie  beyoDd  the  fui  that  in  1471  be  married  t&e  widow  of  tbe 
painlel  H»ni  Pleydenwurfl,  wboie  ion  Wilhtlm  worlied  as  an 
asutant  to  bi>  ileiifather.  Tbe  importance  o[  Woblgemuih  aa 
an  artist  rota,  tiot  only  on  hii  own  individual  paintings,  but  also 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bead  o[  a  Urge  workshop,  in  which 
many  diffeireat  brancbei  of  the  fine  aits  weir  carried  on  by  a 
gr^t  number  of  pupQ-assislanta,  including  Albert  DUrtr.  In  tbii 
oUlUr  not  only  large  a]tar-|uects  and  other  sacred  paintingi 
were  executed,  but  also  elaborate  retabtes  in  carved  wood,  con- 
tisUnK  of  crowded  subjects  in  high  relief,  richly  decorated  with 
gold  and  colotir,  nich  as  pleased  the  ratbei  doubtful  Teutonic 
taste  of  tliat  lime.  Wood-cngiaving  was  also  carried  on  in  the 
same  workshop,  the  blocks  being  cut  from  Wohlgemuth's 
«*i-*t|pi*  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and 
drver  adaptation  to  the  special  necessities  of  the  -technique 
of  woodcutting.  Two  Itirge  and  copiouily  illuilrated  books 
have  woodcuts  supplied  by  Wohlgemuth  and  hia  itepion 
Wilhelm  Pleydenwurfl.  The  first  is  the  SdmlikammiT  itr 
wairtn  RtkUMma  da  HiSi,  printed  by  Koburger  in  1491; 
the  olber  ia  the  BUIeria  ■mufi,  by  Schrdel,  i49j-i«04,  usually 
known  *a  the  NtrcmUri  CkrenUlt,  which  Ij  highly  valued,  not 
for    the    teat,  but   lor  its  remarkable  ccUeclioa  of  ipirited 


The  earliest  known  work  hy  Wohlgemuth  la  a  retsble  con- 
■islmg  of  four  panels,  dated  1465,  now  in  the  Munich  gallery, 
a  decorative  work  of  much  beauty.  In  njg  he  painted  the 
retable  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Zwickau, 
which  stiU  eiisU,  receiving  for  it  the  large  sum  of  1400  gulden. 
One  of  hia  finest  and  largest  worka  is  the  great  retable  painted 
for  the  cbutdl  of  the  Austin  friais  at  Nuremberg,  i»w  moved 
into  tbemuieum;  it  consists  of  a  great  many  panels,  with  figures 
of  those  saints  whose  worship  was  specially  popular  at  Nuremtwrg. 
la  1501  Woblgemuih  was  employed  t"  decorate  tbe  town  hill 
at  Goaiar  with  a  large  series  of  paintings^  some  on  the  ceiling 
are  an  pand,  and  others  on  the  walls  are  painted  thinly  in  tempera 
on  canvas.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  enjoyed  much  repute, 
and  aome  of  his  works  of  this  class  are  very  admirable  for  their 
rc:alisiic  vigour  and  minute  finish.  Outsido  Germany  Wohl- 
gemulb's  paintings  are  scarce:  the  Royal  Institution  at  Uverpool 
posaeases  two  good  exsmples—"  Filale  washing  his  Hands,"  and 
"  Tbe  Dcfuailion  from  the  Cross."  parts  probably  of  a  large  sltar- 
jHcce.  During  Ibe  last  ten  years  ol  his  life  Wohlgemuth  appean 
to  have  produced  little  by  his  own  hand.  One  of  hii  latest 
paintings  ii  the  retable  at  Schwabtch,  executed  in  ijoB,  the 
contract   for  which  still  ensls.     He  died   at  Nuremberg  in 

'^S«  Ibe  TTproduetiDiii  In  Dii  GfmiUt  in  D^tr  mmd  VnUinHuA. 
by  Rlehl  iiiid  TlMde  (Nuremben.  iSS»-jB9!)- 

WOKUro,  a  market  town  Id  the  Chertsey  parHamentBry 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  14  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  and  South-Weatera  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(iSqO  «7S6i  (1901)  16,144.  The  river  Wey  and  the  Basing- 
stoke canal  pass  through  the  parish.  St  Peter's  church  dates 
from  tbe  t3th  century.  Modem  atructures  include  a  public 
halt,  and  an  Oriental  Institute  (in  the.  building  elected  for  the 
Royal  Dramatic  College,  including  a  museum  of  Eutem  anti- 
quities, a  mosque,  and  residences  for  Orientals).  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  Surrey  county  asylum  and  a  female  convict  prison. 
Near  Waking  la  Brookwood  cemetery,  belonging  lo  the  London 
Necropolis  Company,  with  a  cnmatoiium. 


WOXlirOHAM,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 

Wokingham  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  England,  j6  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Soutb-Westem  railway,  served  also 
by  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (i^i)  jjji. 
It  lies  on  aslight  eminence  above  a  valley  tributary  to  that  of  the 
river  Loddon,  in  a  well-wooded  district  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
former  loysl  forest  of  Windsor.  The  chureb  of  St  Laurence  is 
Perpendicular,  greatly  altered  by  restoration.  Two  miles  west  ol 
the  town  is  the  village  of  Bearwood.  The  trade  of  Wokingham 
ii  ptindpalty  agricultural.  Tbe  boreugb  is  under  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  IS  councillors. 

Wokingham  {Wokynikim.  Oc  ....    -^hwh  a-., 

within  the  limits  of  Windior  For. 


•iBiU  the  ri 


.:':^!^t 


eoveming  chirKr  for  mon  Iha:,   . 

man'aiurB^w^^' "e  T^n     1 
Berks  and  WiliL"    L'ndnthipi 


il  [LI  £50  for  ship-money. 


le  twDcfoctians  of  Lauo, 


(U19).  who  aUo  grarlrd  (13g)  '  1  ■   '  ■'  Mlf.iira  to  be  h.Jd  on  the 

Vljil,  day  and  morrow  of  St  Ban  ,' j  ,\ll  Siinli  rripMively; 

the  lailer  is  still  kept  up,  the  Ion  1.  j  .,  i.'-Lrs  in  ihe  liit  of  fair*  heU 

WOLCOT,  JOHM  (i;3S-iSig),  English  satiiist  and  poet, 
known  under  the  pseudcnym  of  Fetes  Pmou,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Wolcol,  surgeon  at  Dodbrooke,  adjoinmg  Kingtbridge, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  bapliicd  there  on  the  gih  of  May  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Kingsbiid([e  free  school,  at  tbe  Bodmin 
and  Liskeard  grammar  schools,  and  in  France.  For  seven  yean 
be  was  spprenticed  to  his  uncle,  John  Wolcot,  a  lurgeon  at 
Fowey,  and  he  took  hii  degree  ol  H.D.  at  Aberdeen  in  176;.  In 
1769  he  wai  ordained,  and  went  to  Jamaica  with  hii  uncle's 
patient.  Sir  William  Trelawny,  the  new  governor.  In  1771  he 
became  incumbent  of  Vere,  Jamaica,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
patron  (nth  of  December  1771}  he  retumed  to  EnjUnd,  and 
■etLledaiapbyudanat  Truro.  In  17S1  Wolcot  went  to  London, 
and  took  with  bim  the  young  Cornish  artist,  John  Opie,  whose 
tilenti  in  painting  be  had  been  the  first  to  recognise.  Before 
they  lelt  Oimwall  Opie  apparently  made  a  rash  engagement  to 
share  his  profits  with  Wolcot,  but  a  breach  between  them 
occurred  loon  alter  they  settled  in  London.  Wolcot  had  already 
achieved  some  success  in  s  SuppUcaling  EpitUt  U  the  Rmeaeri 
(177S).  and  after  his  settlement  in  London  he  threw  oH  nilh 
marvellous  rapidity  a  lucceuion  of  pungent  satires.  George  III. 
Has  hit  lavoiiriic  subject  of  ridicule,  and  his  peculiarities  wrie 
described  or  distorted  in  Tkt  Ltunad  {r7tlj),  Ptepi  at  SI  Jomti'l 
(17S7]  and  Tht  Royal  Visit  lo  Ealcr.  Two  of  Wolcot'i  happicit 
salira  on  the  "farmer  king"  depicted  the  royal  survey  ol 
Whilbread's  brewery,  and  the  kiiig'a  naive  wonder  how  ihe 
apples  got  into  tbe  apple  dumplings.  In  his  Eipotlulalory  Oda 
(17S9)  be  eulogiied  tbe  prince  of  Wales.  BosweU'i  biography  of 
Johnson  wai  ridiculed  in  An  EfiiUe  lo  Jamu  BosvtII  (1786). 
and  la  the  same  year  followed  anothn  piece,  called  Baty  and 
Pitai.  Other  lubjecti  were  found  in  Sir  Joiifk  BaKki  and 
till  EmptroT  0/  MojMco  {1790),  and  a  CompHmenloTy  EpislU 
lo  Jamil  BructUTia).  Among  his  early  satires  were  LyricOda 
(DUe.,<cadcnii(tanI  (1791),  and  anolher series  on  the  same  subject, 
Faitadl  Odti  blK).  He  ^lecially  attacked  Benjamin  West, 
but  cipressed  great  admiration  for  the  Landscapes  of  Gains- 
boreugb  and  Richard  Wilson.  Wolcot  was  himself  no  mean 
anisl.and  in  1797  appeared  Si'ii'tf'urciiHe  Vitvijrom  Fainliyi[i 
by  Filtr  PinJar.  mpaerd  ty  Allicn.  In  179J  he  disposed  of 
lus  works  te  the  bookiellen  lor  an  annuity  of  £ija     His 
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various  pieces  were  published  in  1796  in  four  octavo  volumes 

and  often  reprinted.    Wolcot  cared  little  whether  he  hit  above 

or  below  the  belt,  and  the  gross  vituperation  he  indulged  in 

spoils  much  of  his  work  for  present-day  readers;  but  he  had  a 

broad  sense  of  himiour,  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  great 

felicity  of  imagery  and  expression.   Some  of  his  serious  pieces-^ 

his  rendering  of  Thomas  Warton's  epigram  on  Sleep  and  his  Lord 

Gregory f  for  example — reveal  an  unexpected  fund  of  genuine 

tenderness.     In  William  Gifford,  who  attacked  him  in'  the 

EpisUe  to  P.  Pindar,  he  for  once  met  with' more  than  his  match. 

Wolcot  made  a  personal  assault  on  his  enemy  in  Wright's  shop 

in  Piccadilly,  but  Gifford  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  Wolcot  was 

soundly  thrashed.    He  died  at  Latham  Place,  Somers  Town, 

London,  on  the  X4th  of  January  18x9,  and  seven  days  later  was 

buried,  as  he  had  desired,  near  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 

Hudibras,  in  St  Paul's.  Covent  Garden. 

Pblwhele,  the  Comiah  nistorian,  was  well  acquainted  with  Wolcot 
in  hif  early  life,  and  the  best  account  of  his  rcaidence  in  the  west 
is  found  m  voL  L  <A  Polwhele's  Traditions  and  in  Polwhele's 
Biotraphical  Sketches,  vol.  iL  Cyrus  Redding  was  a  frequent 
Visitor  at  the  old  man's  house,  and  has  described  Woloot's  later 
days  in  his  Past  CdeMties,  voL  L,  and  his  Fifty  Year^  JteeoUecUons, 
vols.  L  and  iL 

I  WOLCOTT,  ROGER  (1679-1767),  American  administrator, 
was  bom  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  January  1679, 
the  son  of  Simon  Wolcott  (d.  1687).  He  was  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Wolcott  (1578-1655)  of  Galdon  Manor,  Tolland,  Somerset, 
who  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1628,  assisted  John  Mason 
and  others  to  found  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1635,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1637  and  of  the 
House  of  Magistrates  from  1643  to  his  death.'  Roger  Wolcott 
was  early  appreAticed  to  a  weaver  and  throve  at  this  trade,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  in  1709,  one 
of  the  Bench  of  Justices  in  17x0,  commissaxy  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  the  expedition  of  X7xx  against  Canada,  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  17x4,  judge  of  tbe  county  court  in  X72X  and  of  the 
superior  court  in  1732,  and  deputy-governor  and  chief-justice 
of  the  superior  court  in  x  741.  He  was  second  in  conunand  to  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  with  rank  of  major-general  in  the  e]q)edition 
(1745)  against  Louisbourg,  and  was  governor  of  Connecticut  in 
X75X-X754.  He  died  in  what  is  now  East  Windsor,  on  the 
X7th  of  May  X767. 

He  wrote  Poetical  JieditaHons  (X725),  an  epic  on  77be  Aiency  of 
the  Honourable  John  Winthrop  in  the^  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Second 

Sirinted  in  pp.  262-298  of  vol.  iv.,  series  i,  Collections  ol  Massachusetts 
istorical  society),  and  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that "  the  New  England 
Congregational  churches  are  and  always  have  been  consociated 
churches."    His  Journal  at  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg  Is  printed  in 

R>.  131-161  of  vol.  u  (i860)  of  the  Coilections  of  the  Connecticut 
istorical  Society. 

His  son,  EsASTUS  Wolcott  (X732-X793)  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  and  its  speaker;  he  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  Connecticut  militia  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut. 

Another  son,  Olivzr  Wolcott  (x 726-1 797),  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1747  <^d  studied  medidne  with  his  brother  Alexander 
(X7X2-X795).  In  X751  he  was  made  sheriff  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Litchfield  county  and  settled  in  Litchfield,  where  he 
practised  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1774-1786 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  X775-X776,  1778  and  X780- 
1784.  Congress  made  him  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affaiis  for 
the  Northern  Department  in  X775,  &Q<1  during  the  eariy  years 
of  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  active  in  raising  militia  in 
Connecticut.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  commanded  Connecticut  militia  that  helped  to 
defend  New  York  City  in  August  X776;  in  1777  organized  more 
Connecticut  volunteers  and  took  psit  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  campaign  against  General  John  Burgoyne;  and  in  1779 
commanded  the  militia  during  the  British  invasion  of  Con- 
necticut. In  X784,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indikn  affairs 
for  the  Northern  Department,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  (22nd  Oct.)  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  Six  Nations. 

*  Henry  Wolcott  the  younger  (d.  1680)  was  one  of  the  patentees 
of  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of  1662. 


In  1786- X796  he  was  lieatenant-govemor  of  CoaBectkat,  lad 
in  November  X787  was  a  member  of  the  Connecckat  Coavtatiaa 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitntion,  he  became  fovcnor  ■ 
1796  upon  the  death  (15th  Jan.)  of  Samuel  Hnataigtaa,  laA 

served  un^  his  death  on  the  xst  of  December  X797- 

See  the  sketch  by  his  son  Oliver  in  Sanderaoo's  Bio^mfH)  tfh 
Signers  of  the  Dedaration  of  Independence  (Philadelphia,  1I90-1I37, 
Oliver's  son,  Oliver  Wolcott,  jun.  (X760-1833).  gxaduied 
at  Yale  in  X778,  studied  law  in  Litchfidd  luidcr  Judge  Tifs^cg 
Reeve,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781.    Hklth  Olit 
Ellsworth  he  was  appointed  (May  X784)  a  commisBoiier  tosdjes 
the  claims  of  Connecticut  against  the  United  States,   la  r^S 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  public  accounts  ol  Casmea^^, 
in  the  next  yeaJt  was  aj^xunted  auditor  of  the  Federal  Ticisct, 
in  June  x  791  became  comptrcdler  of  the  Ticasoxy,  and  in  FcUarr 
X795  succeeded  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treascn 
At  the  end  of  x8oo  he  resigned  after  a  bitter  attack  hj  ibr 
Democratic-Republican  press,  against  whidi  he  dcfcaded  kbse. 
in  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the  UmUd  Stales    In  xSoi-f&u 
he  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Second  District  (CeBMCtr 
cut,  Vermont  and  New  York),  aiul  then  entered  bnsioess  is  Nev 
York  City,  where  he  was  president  of  the  aboxt -lived  Merchasrs' 
Bank  (X803)  and  president  (x8x2-x8x4)  of  the  Bank  of  Ncnh 
America.    With  a  brother  he  then  founded  f actodcs  at  Woicut 
ville  (near  Litchfield).    He  re-entered  polttics  as  a  leader  d  tbc 
"  Toleration  Republicans,"  attempting  to  oust  the  CoagRiau^ir 
clergy  from  power  by  adopting  a  more  libeial  coDsatuioc  ^ 
place  of  the  charter;  he  was  defeated  for  gutemm  m  iSzf 
but  in  x8x7  presided  over  the  state  conventioii  winch  tAofatC 
a  new  constitution,  and  in  the  same  year  was  decCad  fovciacr 
serving  until  X827.    He  died  in  New  Yoik  City  en  the  isi  w 
Jime  X833. 

His  grandson,  George  Gibbs  (18X5-X873).  in  1846  edited 
of  the  Administration  of  Washington  and  Jt^  Adims 
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Papers  of  Olwer  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Wolooct  «n:r 
Brttish  fnfluenu  on  the  Agatrs  of  the  United  States  Prm^  ad  Ej 
plained  (1804). 

A  grandson  of  the  second  Oliver's  brother  Fredokk  w 
Roger  Wolcott  (X847-X90X),  who  graduated  at  Bxnvi  is 
X870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1874.  He  pnctisetf 
law  in  Boston,  and  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
sentatives  in  X882-X884  as  a  Republican.  In  xSqs  he 
lieutenant-governor  (re-dected  1893  *^  1S95),  and  i&  iSc£ 
became  acting-governor  upon  the  dMth  (5th  Match)  of  Coveav 
Frederick  T.  Greenhalge.  He  was  ekxted  guweiuM  ia  i^ 
and  served  until  190a   He  died  on  the  sxst  of  Deocnbcr  190. 

Edwasd  Ouves  Wolcott  (x848-x905),a  nembcrof  thesxzc 
family , went  to  Colorado,  became  internted  in  silver  miniBg  tkrte. 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  in  X889-X90X,  and  was  a  promxoeat  Pfpit*^^' 
bimetallist. 

See  William  Lawrence,  Rog^r  WolcoU  I1847-1901I  (Boseoa.  ien\ 

t.  Memortat  of  Heery  ~  ' 
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and  for  all  the  family,  Samud  Wolcott, 

one  of  the  first  Settlers  of  Windsor,  Ccmwdtcvf, 

DescendanU  (New  York,  x88i). 

WOLF.  FRIBDRICH  AUGUST  (1759-1824), 
logist  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  Fcbraaiy  1759  ■> 
lUinrode,  a  little  village  not  far  from  Nordhvisen,  ia  tlie  pnvsst 
of  Hanover.  His  father  was  the  village  schodmaster  and  orgsa^ 
In  time  the  family  removed  to  Nordhausen,  and  there  jocg 
Wolf  went  to  the  grammar  sdxxd,  where  he  soon 
the  Latin  and  Greek  that  the  masters  could  teach 
learning  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  music     The  pnctdj 
of  his  attainments  was  only  equalled  by  the  force  of  wiD  aai^ 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  characterised  him  thro«g^'»* 
life.    After  two  yeais  of  solitary  study,  at  the  age  of  ei^ec 
Wolf  went  (X777)  to  the  university  of  GOttingen.   Bis  fixst  »^t 
there  was  a  prophecy — one  of  those  prophecies  wkich  4>cr4 
from  the  conscious  power  to  bring  about  their  ivtEbaax.   Et 
had  to  choose  his  "  faculty,*'  and  chose  one  which  then  csissed 
only  in  his  own  mind,  the  faculty  of  "  pbilohgy.'*  Wtet  is  e%^* 
more  remarkable,  the  omen  was  accepted.   He  carried  Ibs  pcet. 
and  was  enrolled  ss  he  desired.    C.  C.  Heyne  was  tbea  t>e  ch«J 
ornament  of  Gottingen,  and  Wolf  and  he  were  not  on  good 
Heyne  excluded  him  from  his  lectures,  and 
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WolPs  views  on  Homer.  Wolf,  however,  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  university  library,  from  which  he  borrowed  with  his  old 
avidity.  During  1779-1783  Wolf  was  a  schoolmaster,  first  at 
Ilfeldy  then  at  (^terode.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  striking, 
and  he  found  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Symposium  of 
Plato,  which  ezdted  notice,  and  led  to  his  promotion  (1783) 
to  a  chair  in  the  Prussian  university  of  Halle.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  education.  The  literary 
impulse  of  the  RMiaissanoe  was  almost  s];>ent;  scholarship  had 
become  diy  and  trivial.  A  new  school,  that  of  Locke  and 
Rousseau,  sought  to  make  teaching  more  modem  and  more 
human,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  mental  discipline  and  scientific 
aim.  Wolf  was  eager  to  throw  himself  into  the  contest  on  the 
side  of  antiquity.  In  Halle  (1783-1807),  by  the  force  of  his  will 
and  the  enlightened  aid  of  the  ministers  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
be  was  able  to  cany  out  his  long-cherished  ideas  and  found  the 
science  of  philology.  Wolf  defined  philology  broadly  as  "  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  antiquity."  The  matter 
of  such  a  science,  he  held,  must  be  sought  in  the  history  and 
education  of  some  highly  cultivated  nation,  to  be  studied  in 
written  remains,  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  bears  the  stamp 
of  national  thought  or  skill.  It  has  therefore  to  do  with  both 
history  and  language,  but  primarily  as  a  science  of  interpretation, 
in  which  historical  facts  and  linguistic  facts  take  their  place  in 
an  organic  whole.  Such  was  the  ideal  which  Wolf  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  established  the  philological  seminarium  at  Halle. 

Wolfs  writings  make  little  show  in  a  library,  and  were  always 
subordinate  to  his  teaching.  During  his  time  at  Halle  he  pub- 
lished hb  commentary  on  the  Leptines  of  Demosthenes  (1789) — 
which  suggested  to  hb  pupil,  Aug.  Boeckh,  the  Public  Economy 
of  Athens — and  a  little  later  the  celebrated  Prolegomena  to  Homer 
(1795).  This  book,  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated,  was  thrown  off  in  comparative  haste  to  meet  an 
immediate  need.  It  has  all  the  merits  of  a  great  piece  of  oral 
teaching — command  of  method,  suggestiveness,  breadth  of  view. 
The  reader  does  not  feel  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  theory,  but  with 
great  ideas,  which  are  left  to  bear  fruit  in  his  mind  (see  Houer). 
The  publication  led  to  an  unpleasant  polemic  with  Hcyne, 
who  absurdly  accused  him  of  reproducing  what  be  had  heard 
from  him  at  Gdttingen. 

The  Halle  professorship  ended  tragically,  and  with  it  the  happy 
and  productive  period  of  Wolf's  life.  He  was  swept  away,  and 
his  university  with  him,  by  the  deluge  of  the  French  invasion. 
A  painful  gloom  oppressed  his  remaining  years  (1807-1824), 
which  he  spent  at  Berlin.  He  became  so  fractious  and  intolerant 
as  to  alienate  some  of  his  warmest  friends.  He  gained  a  place 
in  the  department  of  education,  through  the  exertions  of  W. 
von  Humboldt.  When  this  became  unendurable,  he  once  more 
took  a  professorship.  But  he  no  longer  taught  with  his  old 
success;  and  he  wrote  very  little.  His  most  finished  work, 
the  DarsMung  der  Aliertkumswissenschaft,  though  published 
at  Berlin  (1807),  belongs  essentially  to  the  Halle  time.  At 
kngt  h  his  health  gave  way.  He  was  advised  to  try  the  south 
of  France.  He  got  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and,  dying  there  on  the 
8th  of  August  1824,  was  laid  in  the  classic  soil  of  that  ancient 
Hellenic  dty. 

Mark  Fattison  wrote  an  admirable  sketch  of  Wolfs  life  and  work 
In  the  North  British  Review  of  June  1865,  reproduced  in  his  Essays 
(18S9);  see  aJoo  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Schol.  iii.  (1908). 
pp.  51-60.  Wolfs  Kleine  Schriften  were  edited  by  G.  Bemhardy 
itlxue,  i86q)-  Works  not  included  are  the  Prolegomena^  the  Letters 
to  Hcyne  (Beriin,  1797),  the  commentary  on  the  Letixnes  (Halje, 
1789)  and  a  trandation  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Berlin,  181 1). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Voflesungen  on  Iliad  i.-iv.,  taken  from 
the  notes  of  a  pupil  and  edited  by  Usteri  (Bern.  1830).    (D.  B.  M.) 

WOLF,  HUGO  (1860-Z903),  German  composer,  was  bom  on 
the  13th  of  March  i860  at  Windischgraz  in  Styria.  His  father, 
who  was  in  the  leather  trade,  was  a  keen  musician.  From  him 
Hugo  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  piaijo  and  the  violin.  After 
an  unhappy  school  life,  in  which  he  showed  little  aptitude  for 
anything  but  music,  he  went  in  1875  to  the  Conservatoire.  He 
appears  to  have  learned  very  little  there,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1877  because  of  a  practical  joke  in  the  form  of  a  threatening 


letter  to  the  director,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  unjustly  held 
responsible.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  lue  had  to  depend  upon 
himself  for  his  musical  training.  By  giving  lessons  on  the  piano 
and  with  occasional  small  help  from  his  father  he  managed  to 
live  for  several  years  in  Vienna,  but  it  was  a  life  of  extreme 
hardship  and  privation,  for  which  his  delicate  constitution  and 
his  proud,  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament  were  particularly 
ill-suited.  In  1884  he  became  musical  critic  to  the  SalonblaU, 
a  Viennese  society  paper,  and  contrived  by  his  uncompromisingly 
trenchant  and  sarcastic  style  to  win  a  notoriety  which  was  not 
helpful  to  his  future  prospects.  His  ardent  discipleship  of 
Wagner  was  unfortunately  linked  with  a  bitter  opposition  to 
Brahms,  for  whose  works  he  always  retained  an  ineradicable 
dislike.  The  publication  at  the  end  of  1887  of  twelve  of  his  songs 
seems  to  have  definitely  decided  the  course  of  his  genius,  for 
about  this  time  he  retired  from  the  Salonblattf  and  resolved  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  song-composition.  The  nine  years 
which  followed  practically  represent  his  life  as  a  composer.  They 
were  marked  by  periods  of  feverish  creative  activity,  alternating 
with  periods  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  during  which  he 
was  sometimes  unable  even  to  bear  the  sound  of  music.  By  the 
end  of  1 891  he  had  composed  the  bulk  of  his  works,  on  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests,  43  M5rike  Licder,  20  Eichendorff  Licder, 
51  Goethe  Lieder,  44  Lieder  from  Geibel  and  Heyse's  Spanisckes 
Liederspiel,  and  22  from  Heyse's  Italienischts  Liedtrbuch,  a 
second  part  consisting  of  24  songs  being  added  in  1896.  Besides 
these  Were  13  settings  of  lyrics  by  different  authors,  incidental 
music  to  Ibsen's  Fest  auf  Sothaug,  a  few  choral  and  instrumental 
works,  air  opera  in  four  acts,  Der  Corregidor,  successfully  produced 
at  Mannheim  in  June  1896,  and  finally  settings  of  three  sonnets 
by  Michelangelo  in  March  1897.  In  September  of  this'year  the 
malady  which  had  long  threatened  descended  upon  him;  he 
was  placed  in  an  asylum,  released  in  the  following  January,  only 
to  be  immured  again  some  months  later  by  his  own  wish,  after 
an  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Traunsee.  Four  painful  years 
elapsed  before  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  February  1903.  Apart 
from  his  works  and  the  tragedy  of  his  last  years  there  is  little 
in  Wolfs  life  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  struggling  and 
unsuccessful  musicians.  His  touchy  and  difficult  temperament 
perpetually  stood  in  the  way  of  worldly  success.  What  little  he 
obtained  was  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  small  band  of 
friends,  critics  and  singers,  to  make  his  songs  known,  to  the 
support  of  the  Vienna  Wagner-Verein,  and  to  the  formation  in 
1895  of  the  Hugo- Wolf -Verein  in  Berlin.  No  doubt  it  was  alS6 
a  good  thing  for  his  reputation  that  the  firm  of  Schott  undertook 
in  189Z  the  publication  of  his  songs,  but  the  financial  result  after 
five  years  amounted  to  85  marks  35  pfennigs  (about  £4,  xos.). 
He  lived  in  cheap  lodgings  till  in  1896  the  generosity  of  his  friends 
provided  him  with  a  house  of  his  own,  which  he  enjoyed  for  one 
year. 

Among  the  song  composers  who  have  adopted  the  modem 
standpoint,  according  to  which  accepted  canons  of  beauty  and 
of  form  must  yield  if  they  interfere  with  a  closer  or  more  vivid 
realization  of  dramatic  or  emotional  expression.  Wolf  holds  a 
place  in  which  he  has  no  rival,  not  because  of  the  daring  origin- 
ality of  his  methods  and  the  remarkable  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
style,  but  because  these  ai]e  the  direct  outcome  of  rare  poetical 
insight  and  imaginative  power.  He  has  that  gift  of  vision  which 
makes  the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  His  frequent 
adoption  of  a  type  of  song  built  upon  a  single  phrase  or  leit-motiv 
in  the  accompaniment  has  led  to  the  misleading  statement  that 
his  work  represents  merely  the  transference  of  Wagnerian 
principles  to  song.  In  reality  the  forms  of  Wolfs  songs  vary  as 
widely  as  those  of  the  poems  which  he  set.  No  less  remarkable 
is  the  immense  range  of  style  at  his  command.  But  with  Wolf 
methods  of  form  and  style  are  so  inseparably  linked  with  the 
poetical  conceptions  which  they  embody,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  apart.  His  place  among  the  greatest  song-writers 
IS  due  to  the  essential  truth  and  originality  of  his  creations,  and 
to  the  vivid  intensity  with  which  he  has  presented  them.  These 
results  depend  not  merely  on  musical  gifts  that  are  exceptional, 
but  also  upon  a  critical  grasp  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
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No  other  composer  has  exhibited  so  scrupulous  a  reverence  for 
the  poems  which  he  set.  To  displace  an  accent  was  for  him  as 
heinous  an  act  of  sacrilege  as  to  misinterpret  a  conception  or  to 
ignore  an  essential  suggestion.  Fineness  of  dodamation  has 
never  reached  a  higher  point  than  in  Wolfs  songs.  Emphaus 
should  also  be  laid  upon  the  objective  and  dramatic  attitude  of 
his  mind.  He  preferred  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
poetry  rather  than  to  use  his  art  for  purposes  of  self -revelation, 
avoiding  for  his  songs  the  works  of  those  whom  with  healthy 
scorn  he  termed  the  Ich-Poeten.  Hence  the  men  and  women 
characterized  in  his  songs  are  living  realities,  fooning  a  veritable 
portrait  gallery,  of  whidi  the  figures,  thou|^  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  single  hand,  yet  maintain  their  own  sqparate  identity. 
These  statements  can  be  verified  as  well  by  a  reference  to  the 
simpler  and  more  melodious  of  his  songs,  as  to  those  which  are 
of  extreme  elaboration  and  difficulty.  Among  the  former  may 
be  named  Das  verlassene  Mdgdtein  in  der  PrUhe  and  Der  Cdrtner 
(M5rike),  Versckwiegene  Lube  and  Der  Mutikani  (Eichendorff), 
AnakreoHS  Grab  (Goethe),  AlU  gingen,  Hen,  zur  Ruh*  and  Hen, 
vasfragst  {Spanisches  Liederspid),  Noa.  x  and  4  of  the  Ilalimisches 
Liederbuck,  and  among  the  latter  Aeolsharfe  zod  Der  Feuerreiter 
(M5rike),  Ganymed  and  Prometheus  (Goethe).       (W.  A.  J.  F.) 

WOLF,  JOSEPH  (1820-1899),  Anglo-Gennan  artist,  the  son 
of  a  German  farmer,  was  bom  in  1820  at  Mfinstermaifeld,  on  the 
river  Moselle,  in  the  Rhine  Province.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  an 
assiduous  student  of  bird  and  animal  life,  and^owed  a  remark- 
able capacity  as  a  draughtsman  of  natuAl  history  subjects.  His 
powers  were  first  recognized  by'Prof essor  Schlegel  of  the  Leiden 
museum,  wh6  gave  him  employment  as  an  illustrator.  In  1848 
he  settleid  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
30th  of  April  1899.  He  made  many  drawings  for  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  a  very  large  number  of  illustrations  for  books  on 
natund  history  and  on  travel  in  various  countries;  but  he  also 
won  a  considerable  success  as  a  painter. 

See  A.  H.  Palmer.  The  Life  of  Joseph  Wolf  (London,  1895). 

WOLF  {Canis  lupus),  the  common  English  name  for  any  wild 
member  of  the  typical  section  of  the  genus  Cants  (tee  CAsmvoftA). 
Excluding  some  varieties  of  domestic  dogs,  wolves  are  the  largest 
members  of  the  genus,  and  have  a  wide  geographical  range, 
extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America  from  Greenland  to  Mexico,  but  are  not  found  in  South 
America  or  Africa,  where  they  are  replaced  by  other  members 
of  the  family.  They  present  great  diversities  of  size,  length 
and  thickness  of  fur,  and  coloration,  although  resembling  each 
other  in  all  important  structural  characters.  These  dififerences 
have  given  rise  to  a  supposed  mtfltiphcity  of  q>ecies,  expressed 
by  the  names  C«  tycoon  (Central  Europe),  C.  laniger  and  C.  niger 
(Tibet),  the  C.  occidenialis,  C.  nubUus,  C.  mexicanus,  &c.,  of 
North  America,  and  the  great  blackish-brown  Alaskan  C. 
pambasileus,  the  largest  of  them  alL  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  local  varieties.  In  North 
America  there  is  a  second  distinct  smaller  spedes,  called  the 
coyote  or  prairie-wolf  {Cants  latrans),  an4  perhaps  the  Japanese 
wolf  (C.  hodophylax)  may  be  distinct,  although,  except  for  its 
smaller  size  and  shorter  legs,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  common  spedes.  The  wolf  enters  the  N.W.  comer  of  India, 
but  in  the  peninsula  iS'rcplaced  by  the  more  jackal-like  C  pallipes, 
which  is  probably  a  member  of  the  jackal  group,  and  not  a  wolf 
at  all. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  the  wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  grey, 
but  almost  pure  white  and  entirely  black  wolves  are  known. 
In  northem  countries  the  fur  is  longer  and  thicker,  and  the  animal 
generally  larger  and  more  powerful  than  in  the  southem  portion 
of  its  range.  Its  habits  are  similar  everywhere  and  it  is  still, 
and  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  eq>ecially  known  to  man 
in  aU  the  countries  it  inhabits  as  the  devastator  of  sheep  flocks. 
Wolves  do  not  catch  their  prey  by  lying  in  ambush,  or  stealing  up 
close  and  making  a  sudden  spring,  but  by  fairly  ranning  it  down 
in  open  chase,  which  their  speed  and  remarkable  endurance 
enable  them  to  do.  Except  during  summer  when  the  young 
families  of  cubs  are  being  separately  provided  for  by  thdr  parents, 
they  assembly  m  troops  or  packs,  often  in  relays,  and  by  their 
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combined  and  persevering  efforts  are  aUe  to  awupuisu  sad  kl 
deer,  antdopes  and  wounded  animals  of  all  sizes.  It  is  sagclit 
that  such  doady  allied  spedes  as  the  domestic  dog  and  ibe 
Arctic  fox  are  among  the  favourite  prey  of  wolves,  aa^  as  a 
well  known,  children  and  even  f ull-gnnm  people  are  aot  it- 
frequently  the  objects  of  their  attack  when  pfessed  bj  hmsga. 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  ferodty  of  the  wolf  ia  a  «fld 
state,  many  instances  are  recorded  of  ■"«"*•'*  taken  when  qakc 
young  becoming  tame  and  attached  to  the  ptxmm  «!»  bu 
brou^t  them  up,  when  they  exhibit  many  of  tlw  ways  ef  a  4a|. 
They  can,  however,  rardy  be  trusted  by  stxaziaetL 

The  history  of  the  wolf  in  the  Britiah  lales.  and  its  nadasl  a»> 
pation,  has  been  thoroughly  inveatigatcd  by  Mr  J.  E.  HardBf  is  im 
work  on  Extinct  British  Animals,  fzom  which  the  fdOomk^  aenot 
is  abridged.  To  judge  by  the  osteoloKical  reaaaas  wfaidi  tbe  n» 
searches  of  geologists  have  broasht  to  l^t,  there  was  patapi 
acarcdy  a  county  in  Ensland  or  Wales  in  ^rtiidv  at  one  tiar  ar 
another,  wolves  did  not  abound,  while  in  Scotland  aad  Iidaad  t^ 
must  have  been  still  more  numerous.  The  foaail  iiaisisi  vtxk 
have  been  discovered  in  Britain  are  not  larger  thaa,  Bor  ia  vj 
way  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  correnoading  boocs  aad  teetk  d 
Euroi)ean  wolves  of  thepreaent  day.  ¥/olf-^unting  was  a  f«vo0:tt 
pursuit  of  the  andent  Britons  as  wdl  as  of  the  Aaglo-Saaoas.  Is 
Athelslan*B  reign  these  animala  abounded  to  such  aa  cxtcat  ia  York- 
sltire  that  a  retreat  was  built  by  one  Acebom,  at  Flixuia,  near  Fuc> 
wherein  travellers  might  seek  refuge  if  attacked  by  theoL  As  a  n  1 
known,  great  efforts  were  made  by  iGng  Edgar  to  redooethc  uabtr 
of  wdves  in  the  country,  but,  notwithstanding  the  aaaoal  trBxtt  J 
300  skins  paid  to  him  during  several  years  by  the  lamg  of  Wsks.  ks 
was  not  altogether  ao  smxesaful  as  aaa  been  coonaooly  iaa«iMd 
In  the  rdgn  ot  Henry  III.  wolves  were  auffideatly  aanwraas  is  wamt 
parts  of  the  country  to  induce  the  king  to  make  gnats  ef  had  » 
various  individuals  upon  the  express  oooditioQ  of  their  *«^>f 
measures  to  destroy  these  animals  wheievei  they  codd  be  foar^ 
In  Edward  II.'s  time,  the  king's  forest  of  the  Peak,  ia  Dqt»>Ait. 
b  especially  mentioned  as  imested  with  wolves,  aad  it  aas  s.c 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (I48s-I509)that  wohcs  appev  t» 
have  become  finally  extmct  in  England.  This,  bowevar.  n  ratfccr 
a  matter  of  inference  from  the  cessatioB  of  all  "»'—i««ii  of  thcM  a 
local  records  than  from  any  definite  evidence  of  their  at 
Thdr  bst  retreat  was  probably  in  the  desolate  wolds  of  Y< 

In  Scotland,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  nature  of  Ac  < , . 

the  wdf  maintained  its  hdd  tor  a  much  tooscr  period.  There  ts  t 
wdl-known  story  of  the  last  of  the  race  bcang  killed  by  Sir  tvn 
Cameron  of  Lochid  in  1680,  but  there  is  evidence  of  waives  hs\-:ag 
survived  in  Sutherlandshire  and  other  parts  into  the  fdkwaK 
century  (perhaps  as  bte  as  I743)i  thoughthe  date  of  their  fi-^ 
extinction  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.  In  Iidaad,  ia  Croarsd  ■ 
time,  wolves  were  narticulariy  troublesoaie,  aad  said  to  be  inocss- 
ing  in  numbers,  so  that  spcdai  measuies  were  taken  for  thtk  de^re:* 
tion,  such  as  the  offering  of  large  rewards  for  thdr  heads*  sad  tte 
prohibition  (in  1652)  of  the  expotation  of  "  wolf-doga.**  the  hrft 
dogs  used  for  hunting  the  wolves.  The  active  awaaaes  uln 
th«i  and  later  reduced  their  numbers  greatly,  so  that  toaanh  the 
end  of  the  century  they  became  scarce,  but,  as  ia  the  caw  d  the 
sister  island,  the  date  of  their  final  disappearance  caaaot  ao*  be 
ascertained.  It  has  been  placed,  upon  the  evideaoe  of  aaarv^ 
doubtful  traditions,  as  late  as  1766. 

It  is  owing  to  thdr  position  that  the  British  Islands  haw  hen 
able  to  dear  themselves  of  these  formidable  and  destructive  armah. 
for  France,  with  no  natural  barriers  to  prevent  their  iutuiiwa hut 
the  continent  to  the  cast,  is  liable  every  winter  to  vuats  iram  meaJbtn 
of  then  animals.  (W.H.F.;  R.fi 

WOLFDIETRICH,  German  hero  of  romance.  The  tak  d 
Wolf  dietrich  is  connected  with  the  Merovingian  priacea,  Thcodaev 
and  Theodebert,  son  and  grandson  of  Clovis;  but  ia  the  Midfk 
High  German  poems  of  Ortnil  and  Wolfdietrick  m  the  Bd^^^h 
{q.v.)  Wolfdietrich  is  the  son  of  Hugdietrich,  empexoc  of  Cor- 
stantinople.  Repudiated  and  exposed  by  ^  father,  the  ci^ 
was  spared  by  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  and  was  educated  by  :b< 
faithful  Berchtung  of  Meran.  The  account  of  his  panxts  s-i 
their  wooing,  however,  differs  in  various  tests.    After  'Jit 


emperor's  death  Wolfdietrich  was  driven  from  his 
by  his  brothers  at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor  Sabene.  Bcr^ 
tung  and  his  sixteen  sons  stood  by  Wolfdietrich.  Six  of  thae 
were  slain  and  the  other  ten  imprisoned.  It  was  only  after  hc| 
exile  in  Lombardy  at  the  court  of  King  Ortnit  that  the  her- 
returned  to  deliver  the  captives  and  regain  his  kingdom.  Woh^hc- 
trich's  exile  and  return  suggested  a  parallel  with  the  IuHmt  d 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  with  whom  he  was  often  actually  ideatifc^t. 
and  the  Menton  of  the  two  heroes,  Hildebrand  aad  Bcrrh 
tung,  are  cast  in  the  same  mould.    Presently  featarcs  ef  the 
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Wolfdietridi  legend  were  transferred  to  the  Dietrich  cyde,  and  in 
the  AnJuMng  to  the  Heidenhuh  it  is  stated  in  despite  of  all  hL^ 
toric^  oonsidexations  that  Wolfdietrich  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  V^xoneae  hero.  Among  the  exploits  of  Wolfdietrich  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  dragon. which  had  slain  Ortnit  (q.v.).  He  thus 
took  th^  place  of  Hardheri,  one  of  the  mythical  Hsxtung  brothers, 
the  original  hero  of  this  feat.  The  myth  attached  itself  to  the 
family  of  Clovis,  around  which  epic  tradition  rapidly  gathered. 
Hugdictrich  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  epic  counterpart 
d  Theodoric  (Dietrich),  eldest  son  of  Clovis.  The  prefix  was  the 
barbaxian  equivalent  of  Frank,*  and  was  employed  to  distinguish 
him  £com  Theodoric  the  Goth.  After  his  father's  death  he 
divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers.  Wolfdietrich  represents 
his  son  Theod^ert  (d.  $48),  whose  succession  was  disputed  by 
his  tincJcs,  but  was  secured  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Franki^  nobles. 
But  father  and  son  are  merged  by  a  process  of  epic  fusion  in 
Wolfdietrich.  The  rape  of  Sydrat,  daughter  of  the  heathen 
Walgunt  of  Salnecke,  by  Hugdietrich  d^guised  as  a  woman, 
is  typical  of  the  tales  of  the  wooing  of  heathen  princesses  made 
fashionable  by  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  extraneous  to 
the  original  legend.  It  may,  however,  also  be  put  on  a  semi- 
historical  basis  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  C.  Voretxsch. 
iEpiscke  Studien  I.  Die  Comp.  des  Huon  von  Bordeaux,  Halle 
1900),  that  Wolfdietrich  is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
Theodoric  than  Theodebert,  and  that  Hugdietrich,  therefore, 
5tar*^^  for  Clovis,  the  hero,  in  the  Merovingian  historians,  of  a 
vcll-known  Brautfahrtsaga;. 

Ortnit  and  Wol(iUtrick  have  been  edited  by  Dr  J.  L.  Edien  von 
Lindhauscn  (TiMnngcii,  X906).  G.  Sarrazin,  in  Zeitschr.  fOr  deutsche 
Pkil.  (1896),  compared  the  legend  of  Wolfdietrich  with  the  history  of 
Gundovala,  as  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  books  vi.  and  viL  01  his 
HisU  FrcMCorum. 

WOLFE,  CHARLES  (1791-1823),  Irish  poet,  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  of  Blackball,  Co.  Kildare,  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of 
I>eceinber  1791.  He  was  educated  at  English  schools  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  matriculated  in  1809  and 
graduated  in  1814.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  181 7,  and  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Ballydog,  Co.  Tyrone,  which  he  shortly  exchanged 
for  that  of  Donoughmore  in  the  same  county.  He  died  at  Cork 
on  the  31  St  of  February  1823  in  his  thirty-second  year.  Wolfe 
was  well  known  as  a  poet  in  Trinity  College  circles.  He  is 
Temembered,  however,  solely  by  his  stirring  stanzas  on  the 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'*  written  in  1816  in  the  rooms  of 
Samuel  O'Sullivan,  a  college  friend,  and  printed  in  the  Newry 

Telegraph, 

See  John  Raaaell.  Rmains  of  Ike  Ra.  Charles  Wolfe  {2  vols.,  1835; 
4th  ed..  1839),  and  a  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Querus,  8th  leries, 
vol.  vtii.  pp.  145.  »78.  235.  253.  33«  and  4»8. 

WOLFE,  JAMES  (1727-1759))  British  general,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  Kent  on  the  2nd  of  Januaiy 
1727.     At  .an  eariy  age  he  accompanied  his  father,  Colonel 
^afterwards  Lieutenant-General)  Edward  Wolfe,  one  of  Marl- 
tvorougb's  veterans,  to  the  Carthagena  expedition,  and  in  1741 
his  ardent  desire  for  a  military  career  was  gratified  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  ensigncy.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  proceeded  with 
the  1 2th  Foot  (now  Suffolk  Regiment)  to  the  Rhine  Campaign, 
and  at  Dettingen  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  acting 
adjutant  that  he  was  made  lieutenant.    In  1744  he  received  a 
company  in  Barrel's  regiment  (now  the  4th  King's  Own).    In 
the  Scottish  rising  of  the  "  Forty-five  "  he  was  employed  as  a 
brigade-major.    He  was  present  at  Hawley's  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  at  Culloden.     With  his  old  regiment,  the  X2th,  Wolfe 
served  in  the  Flanders  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  CumberUnd, 
and  at  Val  (Lauffeld)  won  by  his  valour  the  commendation  of 
the  duke.    Promotion  followed  in  1749  to  a  majority,  and  in 
1 7  so  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  20th,  with  which  he  served 
in  Scotland.    Some  years  later  he  spent  six  months  in  Paris. 
When  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1757  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  unfortunate  Rochefort  expedition,  but  his  prospects  were 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  for  had  his  advice  been  taken  the 
result  might  well  have  been  different.    Next  year  he  was  sent  to 
*  "  Hugo  Theodoricus  irtc  dicitur.  id  est  Francus,  quia  oliro  omnes 
Fnnci  Hugones  vocabantur  .  .  ., "  Annales  QuedUnburg.    (Pertz 
Script.  iiL  420.> 


N.  America  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Louisburg  expedition 
under  Amherst  and  Boscawen.  The  landing  was  effected  in 
the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  Wolfe  leading  the  foremost 
troops.  On  the  a7th  of  July  the  place  surrendered  after  an 
obstinate  defence;  during  the  siege  Wolfe  had  had  charge  of 
a  most  important  section  of  the  attack,  and  on  his  lines  the 
fiercest  fighting  took  place.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
England  to  recruit  hil  shattered  health,  but  on  learning  that 
Pitt  desired  him  to  continue  in  America  he  at  once  offered  to 
return.  It  was  now  that  the  famous  expedition  against  (^ebec 
was  decided  upon,  Wolfe  to  be  in  command,  with,  the  local  rank 
of  major-generaL  In  a  brief  holiday  before  his  departure  he  met 
at  Bath  Miss  Lowther,  to  whom  he  became  engaged.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  sailed,  and  on  the  xst  of  June  1759  the  Quebec 
expedition  sailed  from  Louisburg  (see  Quebec).  After  wearisome 
and  disheartening  failures,  embittered  by  the  pain  of  an  internal 
disease,  Wolfe  crowned  his  work  by  the  decisive  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  (13th  of  September  1759)  by  which  the  French 
permanently  lost  (^ebec.  Twice  wounded  earlier  in  the  fight, 
he  had  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  a  third  bullet  passing  through 
his  lungs  inflicted  a  mortal  injury.  While  he  was  lying  in  a  swoon 
some  one  near  him  exclaimed,  "  They  run;  see  how  th^r  runl" 
"  Who  run?  "  demanded  Wolfe,  as  one  roused  from  sleep.  "  The 
enemy,"  was  the  answer;  "  they  ©ve  way  everywhere."  Wolfe 
rallied  for  a  moment,  gave  a  last  order  for  cutting  off  the  retreat, 
and  murmuring,  "  Now  God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace," 
breathed  his  last.  On  the  battle-ground  a  tall  colunm  bears  the 
words,  "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious  on  the  X3t^  of  September 
1759."  In  the  governor's  garden,  in  C^ebec,  there  is  also  a 
nAonument  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  his  gallant  opponent 
j!(f ontcalm,  who  survived  him  only  a  few  hours,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Mortem  virtus  communetHj  Jamam 
kistoriaj  monumetUum  posteritas  dedU."  In  Westminster  Abbey 
a  public  memorial  to  Wolfe  was  unveiled  on  the  4th  of  October 
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See  R.  Wright.  Lift  of  Major-Ceneral  James  Wolfe  (jLondon,  1864); 
F.  Parkman.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (London,  1884);  Twehe  Brittsh 
Soldiers  (London,  1899).*,  General  WUte's  Instructions  to  Young 
Officers  (1768-1780):  Beckles  Willson.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Wolfe  (1909);  and  A  G.  Bradley,  Wdft  (1895). 

WOLFBNBOTTEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Oker,  7  m.  S.  of 
Brunswick  on  the  railway  to  Harzburg.  Pop.  (1905)  19,083. 
Lesdng  was  ducal  librarian  here,  and  the  old  library  building, 
designed  in  1723  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  contains 
a  marble  statue  of  him.  The  library,  including  300,000  printed 
books  and  xo,ooo'  MSS.,  was,  however,  transferred  to  a  large 
and  new  Renaissance  edifice  in  1887.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
Bibles,  incunabula  and  books  of  the  early  Reformation  period, 
and  contains  some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  bible  of  Ulfilas. 
Opposite  the  old  library  is  the  palace,  now  occupied  by  a  seminary. 
The  ducal  burial-vault  is  in  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

A  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  site  of  Wolfen- 
bilttel  by  a  margrave  of  Meissen  about  1046.  When  this  began 
in  1267  to  be  the  residence  of  the  early  Brunswick  or  Wolfen- 
battel  line  of  counts,  a  town  gradually  grew  up  around  it.  In 
1542  it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  who,  however, 
evacuated  it  five  years  later  after  the  battle  of  MiiUberg.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  June  1641,  the  Swedes,  under  Wrangel 
and  K^im'gsmark,  defeated  the  Austrians  under  the  archduke 
Leopold  at  Wolfenbattel.  The  town  passed  wholly  into  the 
possession  of  the  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel  family  in  1671,  and 
for  neariy  one  hundred  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  ducal  capital.  In  1754,  however,  Duke  Charles  transferred 
the  ducal  residence  to  Brunswick. 

See  Voges,  Ert&klungtn  aus  der  CeschichU  det  Stadt  WcifenhiUtd 
(WolfenbQttel,  1882);  von  Heinemann,  Die  herwogliche  Bibliotheh 
tu  Wolfenbattel  (ind  ed.,  WolfenbQttel.  1894).  For  the  "  Wolfen- 
battel  fragments  "  see  Lessinc  and  Rbuiarus. 

WOLFF,  CASPAR  FRIEDRICH  (1733-1794)1  German  anato-' 
mist  and  physiologist,  justly  reckoned  the  founder  of  modem 
embryology,  was  bom  in  1733  at  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
anatomy  and  physiology  under  the  elder  J.  F.  MeckeL    He 
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WOLFF,  C- 


gnduattil  b  mcdkiue  U  Utile  in  17  J9,  hit  thaa  being  hii  [unoui 
T/uoria  teneralionu-  After  setvinf  mi  ■  lUTgcon  in  the  Seven 
Yean'  War,  he  wished  to  lecture  on  iDitomy  ud  phyilology 
in  Berlin,  but  being  refuied  penairaion  he  eccepted  >  call  Inm 
the  eoipren  Caihuine  to  become  proCeoot  of  Iboee  lubjccls  U 
'  ~i  Peienburg,  and  Kied  in  liui  capadty  unlil 


nnfl  >]i  previoQiiy  ci 


kie^Ewiirebet  on  the  develop' 


While  the  thcixvo[''c 
frowth  in  ue  uio  unlold 

■Kent  cl  the  ■fliwnurr  ciul  in  the  chick  (rK  cleuly  eMiblii) 

the  convene  view,  that  of  ipitaUiil^  i^-  nf  nnwFHWw  fnrmat 

■nd  diHerenliilion  ot  ori»ni  Iroio  »  (i.._  ^ 

He  il»  Urxdy  •mkipated  Ihe  nunkcn  coimpiiijn  o( 

byen,  and  la  »id  even  to  have  (ureihAdowed  the  cell  ibcoiy, 

WOLFF  f1es9  corrtclly  Wou),  CHRISTUM  <ifi7g-i7S4). 
Cenntn  philosopliet  and  rnatlieniaiicisn,  ite  ion  of  a  Unner, 
was  bom  at  Bredau  on  the  74tb  of  January  1679,  At  the 
univenily  oi  Jena  be  iludied  fir«t  matlieinaiia  and  phyvcs, 
to  which  be  toon  added  pbilouphy.  In  170]  he  qualified  u 
Pritatdattnt  in  the  university  of  Leipiig,  where  he  lectured 
till  i;o6,  wheo  he  waa  called  ai  profcHor  of  oiathematica  and 
natural  philoHphy  to  Halle.  Belore  thia  lime  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leibniti,  of  whoK  philosophy  bis  own  lyitem 
i>  a  modificalion.     In  Hillc  Wolff  limlled '    - 


a  coUeai 


added 


pbyska,  and  presently  included  all  the  main  philosophical 
disciplines.  But  the  clainu  which  WolS  advanced  on  bchall 
of  the  pbikaophlc  reason  (see  Rahonalisii)  appeared  impiout  ti 
his  theological  colleagues.  Halle  was  the  headquarters  of  Pietism 
■hich,  after  a  long  struggle  against  Lutheran  dogmatism.  hi< 
itself  aasunwd  the  characteristics  of  a  new  orthodoxy.  Wolff' 
profeued  ideal  was  to  base  theological  truths  on  evidence  o 
mathematical  certitude,  and  strife  with  the  Pietists  broke  ou 


of  pro. 


',  delivered  a 


Philosophy  of  the  Chinese  "  (Eng.  Ir.  i;js),  in  wbichhe  praised 
Ihe  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Confuclui,  pointing  to  them 
as  an  evidence  ol  the  power  of  human  teason  to  attain  by  in 
onm  efforts  to  moral  truth.  For  ten  yean  WolS  was  lubjected 
to  attack,  until  in  a  ht  of  eusperation  he  appealed  to  the  court 
for  protection.  His  enemiea,  however,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king 
Frederick  William  1.  and  represented  to  him  that,  if  WolB's 
determinism  were  recognized,  no  soldier  wbo  deserted  could  be 
punished,  since  he  would  only  have  acted  as  it  was  necessarily 
predetermined  that  he  should.    Tliis  so  enraged  tfie  king  that 

leave  Prussian  territory  within  forty-eight  hours  on  pain  of  a 
halter.  The  same  day  WolB  passed  into  Saiony.  and  presently 
proceeded  to  Marburg,  to  which  university  fie  had  received  a  call 
belore  tUi  ciisii.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  distinction,  and  the  circunulances  of  his  eipultion 
drew  universal  attention  to  his  philosophy.  It  waa  everywhere 
discutted,  and  over  two  hundred  boobs  and  pamphlell  appeared 
lor  or  against  it  before  1 7  j7,  not  tecboning  the  tyitematic  treatises 
of  Woia  and  his  followers.  In  1740  Frederick  William,  who  had 
already  made  overtures  to  Wolfl  to  return,  died  suddenly,  and 
one  of  the  fini  acts  of  his  successor,  Frederick  the  Great,  was  to 


a  Halle. 


0  the  t( 


...  ik  ol  the  nati 
In  174J  he  became  chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in  1745  he 
recdved  the  title  of  Friikerr  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  But 
his  mailer  was  no  hinget  fresh,  he  had  outlived  hi*  power  of 
attiacling  students,  and  hii  daas-roomi  remained  empty.  He 
died  on  the  9th  o(  April  1754. 

The  Wolffian  phitoiophy  held  almost  undiipuledtway  in  Cerma  ay 
tUI  it  was  displaced  by  the  Kantian  revolution.    It  is  euentially  a 

Leibniti.  W0IH  nay  be  uid  to  have  melhodiird  and  reduced  la 

dognutk  lono  the  Ihoughls  of  '■' — * '■■-'■  -'■" 

however.  Idk  the  Drearer  part  ol 
Since  hii  philoMphy  diuppearo 

dwell  alEOOtt  eulu^vcly  on  its  < 


-c  everywhere  1 

1.  TuibewmustbeadiMiliuhrni^cf 
[o  "teach  philofophy  to  speak  Cvmu."  '-  "'" 
taiiH  Ihe  ifeienniiuiin  and  opdmai  gl  I 


cbeolher.  ThedocirineDrihepre-eitabliiTvdKirBHYiliDVjp^ 
netaphytical  dgniiidDcc,  and  the  prifKipie  it  oAtx*  md 
Introduced  by  Lcibnita  b  once  more  di^uikd  ii  Uvv  a  '^ 
priociple  of  conlradiciion  which  Wolff  >nk>  10  wikv  iV  i^a 
Dientail  principle  of  philo»phv.   Philoiophy  nd^wdbikabur 


lied  Meuflaa 


itology  or  pktiMepkia  primi 

d  natural  theology;  ontnloK) 

il.  psychology  of  the  end  as  a  um 
logy  of  the  world  as  a  wIh^.  ai 
Ke  and  attribute!  of  Cod.  Tliei 
al  nudents  by  Kant'a  trealnieni 
Xeam.  Practical  phBoaopliy 
nit*  and  politici.    WoU's  moia] 


licil]^toit*>laill'-J 


« impoetant  work*  are  ai  fonon;  i^Hfir'^ '^ 
■  irtiHiuc^/itii  (1710   lalAUa.Bai0"^^ 

■ •-  "-HiiWm  Cirfaata  "»'-'-*- " 

111  Eng  trans.  ITTo) 


- -.  -;il-i7IJ)!  FtfaSnAM  Carfaatawa  *•  I-rti- 1 

MiieUicktn  PtribmAi  (17111  fng  trans.  ITTo)   f/nU" 
CM.  ia  ffrtt  vA  ier  Suti  dii  Uruclin  Witi)  Vm.  -H  •••' 


c.  "r. 


■n  l..gic.   nietB_phyiici    moral  i*  k-  ^ 

'1.  (.mial  phywa.  telootogy  t**''    '  C 

.■  htua  (17J8};  Ph<lmA>>  f-  J" 

.  ;';;s:^/n.7M>-"^^5' "-""    ? 

'"■'  "■UKrWii  <I73»-"7M!   '';  ""  '     £ 

^  ;"-ir49}:    Phuotoptua    gm^it    (    v>-        ^ 
'nri/(e  5c*riftni  have  been  collrclnili>  "    'T. 

<  ■<^if^\^^o■i.    In  addition  to  Wolf .  w^-E 

,    ,  -■.'..i^ftmiaat.  ed.  H.  Wimle.  lliilrt*?; 

Iiiiioriei  ■   |li.lv>«=phy.  M  W.  SehndM  ia  j»»«'**; 

Bispapk  ' .^  :  C.  G.  Ludovici.  Aair^Mide M>^M<^ 

Vinii^n  :!■  :  -If    itr    WIFl'ln    PhtttHUl  ItnHlft'i 

Deschani  ■     ;,.i  ntr-'r;  Jf  Zi  fMoinJIiw  m^jV"'"™' ^  «- 

KW.  t    -   UVff  A..  p*.(~.~.t  1, 1,11    «..Wiir. 

c*miia»  ,;        .  ■;.;.,:  .;,  .'..,■,;,.  ,,-.,:■      iv- .  ■   tl 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH  (1795-1861),  Jewiih  Chriaija  ia8»^ 
was  bom  at  Weiletsbacb,  near  Bamberg.  Obbht.  a  ■■:> 
His  father  became  rabbi  at  Wimtemberg  in  1 W,  "J  «»'^*' 
to  the  Protestant  lyceum  at  Slultgart.  He  "U  wm™  ' 
Christianity  through  reading  the  books  of  Jtiaoi  ^J^^ 
Sailer,  bishop  of  Regensbutg,  and  was  bipiad  in  'i'^  "I  * 
Beriedictine  abbot  of  Emaus,  near  Prague-  Wfilt  ^^  ^j^ 
Oriental  scholar  and  pursued  his  studies  al  TObiiV^' 
Rome,  where  he  was  eipeUcd  from  the  Cd11<vo  di  hmap*' 
iSiS  lor  attacking  the  doctrine  of  infallihUily  •ndmuoM" 
tuton.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  monaaleryol  the  l>cM<^ 
at  Val  Sainte  near  Fribourg,  be  went  lo  Lmdn.  oa*'", 
Anglican  Church,  and  leaumtd  bis  Oiicalal  u*i  f"*^ 
studies  at  Camtnidgc.  In  iSjt  he  fvgan  his  amwAT  ^"l^ 
ings  in  the  East  by  visiting  Egypt,  the  SiaaKk  tea*^ 
Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  Mcsopdlamia,  Persia,  Ti£t  si>l  Ik^f^ 
reluming  to  Engbind  in  1816,  when  Edward  Itriai  "ff^ 
him  to  Lady  Georgina  Walpole,  6lh  daughter  of  Honi" ''*^ 
earl  of  Orford.  whom  he  married  in  Febmaiy  ■<"  'K 
•    ■       ■  iribes.  IratdSK  ** 


d  Afghamsli 


iicheny.  riiu«wJl!,C»»' 
Iravelllng  home  by  Egypt  and  Uahl  ■■  "* 
uel  Gobat  in  Abyssinia,  look  hun  10  JMi. » '^ 
Vemen  and  Bombay,  going  00  to  the  Iliiw  ~^ 
wai  ordained  deacon  in  i8j7,  mti  pi"*  * 
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hk  tht  same  year  he  was  given  the  rectory  of  LInthwaite  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1843  1>®  ^"^nt  to  Bokhara  to  seek  two  British 
ofiicers,  Lieut.-Colon«l  C.  Stoddart  and  Ckptain  A.  G}nolly, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  death  that  had  overtaken  them;  his 
Narrative  of  this  mission  went  through  seven  editions  between 
1S4S  and  1853.  In  1845  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
lie  Brewers,  Somerset,  and  was  planning  another  great  missionary 
tour  when  he  died  on  the  znd  of  May  1869. 

He  published  several  Journals  01  his  expeditions,  especially 
Tratds  and  Aipentwes  of  Joseph  Woiff  C2  vols.,  London,  i860). 

His  son,  Sir  Henby  DBtnncoND  Wolff  (1830-190S),  was  a 
veU'known  EngUsh  diplomatbt  and  Conservative  politician, 
who  started  as  a  dcrk  in  the  foreign  office  and  was  created 
K.CM.G.  in  1862  for  various  services  abroad.  In  X874-1880  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Christchurch,  and  in  1880-1885  ^o^  Forts- 
mouth,  being  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  "  Fourth  Party." 
In  1885  he  went  on  a  sp&na\  mission  to  Constantinople  in  con- 
Dcxion  with  the  Egyptian  question,  and  as  the  result  vsmous 
awkward  difficulties,  hinging  on  the  sultan's  suzerainty,  were 
got  over.  In  z888  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Teheran,  and  from 
1892  to  1900  was  ambassador  at  Madrid.  He  died  on  the  ixth 
<rf  October  1908.  Sir  Henry  was  a  notable  raconteur^  and  he  did 
good  service  to  the  Conservative  party  by  helping  to  found  the 
Primrose  League.  He  was  created  G.C.M.G.  in  1878  and  G.C.B. 
iniSSo.. 

WOLFRAMITE,  or  Wolfsam,  a  mineral  consisting  of  iron- 
manganese  tungstate,  (Fe,  Mn)W04.  The  name  is  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Gennan  WoiJ  and  Rdim  (froth),  corresponding  with  the  spuma 
lupi  of  old  writers,  a  term  hardly  appropriate,  however,  to  the 
mineral  in  question.  Wolframite  crystallixcs  in  the  monoclinic 
s)-stem,  with  approximation  to  an  orthorhombic  type;  and  the 
crystals  offer  perfect  pinacoidal  cleavage.  The  colour  of  wol- 
framite is  generally  dark  brownish-black,  the  lustre  metalh'c  or 
adamantine,  the  hardness  5  to  5*5,  and  the  specific  gravity  7*x 
to  7-5.  Wolframite  may  be  regarded  as  an  isomorphous  mixture, 
in  variable  ratio,  of  iron  and  manganese  tungstates,  sometimes 
with  a  small  proportion  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acids.  It  was  in 
woifraofiite  that  the  metal  tungsten  was  first  recognized  in  1785 
by  two  brothers,  J.  J.  and  F.  d'Elhuyar.  At  the  present  time 
the  mineral  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten-steel  and  in 
Uie  preparation  of  certain  tungstates. 

Wolframite  iscommonlv  associated  inth  tin-ores,  as  in  many  parts 
01  Cornwall.  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  In  consequence  of  the  two 
minerals,  cassiterite  and  wolframite,  having  nearly  the  same  density, 
their  separation  becomes  difficult  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  ore- 
dresung,  but  may  be  effected  by  means  of  magnetic  separators,  the 
woKrarnite  being  attracted  by  powerful  magnets.  A  process  intro- 
duced many  years  ago  by  R.  Oxland  consisted  in  roasting  the  mixed 
ore  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  wolfram  was  converted  into 
Mdium  tungstate,  which  was  easily  removed  as  a  soluble  salt. 
Woliramite  occurs  at  many  localities  in  the  United  States,  notably 
at  Trumbuil.  Conn.,  where  it  has  been  mined,  and  at  Monroe,  Conn., 
WBcre  it  accompanies  bismuth  ores.  Other  localities  are  in  Mecklen- 
bun  county,  N.C.,  and  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada. 
Wonramite  has  in  some  cases  resulted  f  rum  the  alteration  of  scheclite 
WjV).  though  on  the  contraiV  pseudomorphs  are  known  in  which 
■checlite  has  taken  the  form  of  wolframite.  By  oxidation  wolframite 
|Bay  become  encrusted  with  tungstic  ochre,  or  tungstite,  sometimes 
knovn  as  wolframine,  a  name  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
wdframite. 

.  As  the  relative  proportions  of  iron  and  manganese  vary  in  wolfram- 
tte^be  composition  tends  towards  that  of  other  minerals.  Thus 
tncre  m  a  manganous  tungstate  (MnWOO  known  as  hiibncritc,  a 
name  Riven  by  E.  N.  Riotte.  in  1865.  in  compliment  to  Adolph 
nubner,  a  Saxon  mineralogist.  There  is  also  a  mineral' which 
contains  little  more  than  ferrous  tungstate  (FeWOO.  and  is  known 
?  jLj  "J^^^^JBL***"  named  by  A.  Breithaupt  in  1863  after 
Kuddph  Fcrbcr.  The  original  hObnerite  came  from  the  Mammoth 
J^nct.  Nevada,  and  tlie  ferberite  from  the  Sierra  Almagrcra  in 
^ui.^  It  is  possible  that  such  minerals  may  represent  the  extreme 
wHM  in  the  series  formed  by  the  varieties  of  wolframite. 

(F.W.R.*) 

VOLFRAH  VON  ESCHENBACH,  the  most  important  and 
Wividual  poet  of  medieval  Germany,  flourished  during  the  end 
w^lhe  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  one  of 
|he  brilliant  group  of  Minnesingers  whom  the  Landgrave 
Herrmann  of  Thuringia  gathered  round  him  at  the   historic 


castle  of  the  Wartbarg.  We  know  by  his  own  statement  that  he 
was  a  Bavarian,  and  came  of  a  knightly  race,  counting  his  achieve- 
ments with  spear  and  shield  far  above  his  poetical  gifts.  The 
Eschenbach  from  which  he  derived  his  name  was  most  prob- 
ably Ober-Eschenbach,  not  far  from  Pleinfeld  and  Nuremberg; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  hu  burial,,  and  so  late 
as  the  X7th  century  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Ober-Eschenbach,  which  was  then  the  burial  place  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  Wolfram  probably  belonged  to  the  small  nobility, 
for  he  alludes  to  men  of  importance,  such  as  the  counts  of 
Abenberg,  and  of  Wertheim,  as  if  he  had  been  in  their  service. 
Certainly,  he  was  a  poor  man,  for  he  makes  frequent  and  jesting 
allusions  to  his  poverty.  Bartsch  condudes  that  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  that  while  the  family  seat  was  at  Eschenbach, 
Wolfram's  home  was  the  insignificant  estate  of  Wildenburg  (to 
which  he  alludes),  now  the  village  of  Wehlcnberg.  Wolfram 
seems  to  have  disdained  all  literary  accomplishments,  and  in 
fact  insists  on  his  unlettered  condition  both  in  Panival  and  in 
WiUekalm.  But  this  is  somewhat  perplexing,  for  these  poems  are 
beyond  all  doubt  renderings  of  French  originals.  Were  the  poems 
read  to  him,  and  did  he  dictate  his  translation  to  a  scribe?  The 
date  of  Wolfram's  death  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  alive 
in  12x6,  as  in  WUUkalm  he  laments  the  death  of  the  Landgrave 
Herrmann,  which  took  place  in  that  year,  but  how  long  he 
survived  his  friend  and  patron  we  do  not  know. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  lives  in,  and  is  revealed  by,  his 
work,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  force 
and  personality.  He  has  left  two  long  epic  poems,  Parthal 
and  WUUkalm  (the  latter  a  translation  of  the  French  chan- 
son de  geste  Aliscans),  certain  fragments,  TUurel  (apparently 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Parzival),  and  a  group  of 
lyrical  poems,  WSchter-Lieder.  These  last  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  record  the  feelings  of  lovers  who,  having  passed 
the  night  in  each  other's  company,  are  called  to  separate  by  the 
cry  of  the  watchman,  heralding  the  dawn.  These  Tage  Licder, 
or  Wackier  Lieder^  are  a  feature  of  Old  Gennan  folk-poetry,  of 
which  Wagner  has  preserved  the  tradition  in  the' warning  cry 
of  Brangaene  in  the  second  act  of  Tristan.  But  the  principsJ 
interest  of  Wolfram's  work  lies  in  his  Panival ^  immeasurably 
the  finest  and  most  spiritual  rendering  of  the  Perceval-Grail 
story. 

The  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Panival  is  the  cnix  of  medieval 
literary  criticism  (see  Pekceval).  These  are  the  leading  points. 
The  poem  is  divided  into  sixteen  books.  From  iii.  to  xii.,  in- 
clusive, the  story  marches  pari  passu  with  the  Perceval. of 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  at  one  moment  agreeing  almost  literally 
with  the  French  text,  at  the  next  introducing  details  quite  un- 
known to  it.  Books  i.  and  ii.,  unrepresented  in  Chretien,  relate 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero's  father,  and  connect  the  story  closely 
with  the  house  of  Anjou;  the  four  concluding  books  agree  with 
the  commencement,  and  further  connect  the  Grail  story  with 
that  of  the  Swan  Knight,  for  the  first  time  identifying  that 
hero  with  Farzival's  son,  a  version  followed  by  the  later  German 
romance  of  Lohengrin.  At  the  conclusion  Wolfram  definitely 
blames  Chretien  for  having  mistold  the  tale,  while  a  certain  Kiot, 
the  Proven^  (whom  he  has  before  named  as  his  source),  had 
told  it  aright  from  beginning  to  end.  Other  peculiarities  of  this 
version  are  the  representation  of  the  Grail  itself  as  a  stone, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  as  an  ordered  knighthood, 
Templeisen;  the  numerous  allusions  to,  and  evident  familiarity 
with.  Oriental  learning  in  its  various  branches;  and  above  all, 
the  connecting  thread  of  ethical  interpretation  which  runs 
through  the  whole  poem.  The  Panival  is  a  soul-drama;  the 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  faith  and  doubt,  is  its 
theme,  and  the  evolution  of  the  hero's  character  is  steadily  and 
consistently  worked  out.  The  teaching  is  of  a  character  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  other  romances  of  the  cyde.  Instead  of  an 
asceticism,  based  upon  a  fundamentally  low  and  degrading  view 
of  women,  Wolfram  upholds  a  sane  and  healthy  morality; 
chastity,  rather  than  celibacy,  is  his  ideal,  and  a  loyal  observance 
of  the  marriage  bond  is  in  his  eyes  the  highest  virtue.  Not 
retirement  from  the  worid,  but  fulfilment  of  duty  in  the  world, 
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ifl  the  goal  he  marks  out  for  attainment.  Whether  views  so  large, 
so  sane  and  so  wholesome,  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
German  poet,  or  of  his  French  source  (and  modern  criticism  is 
leaning  more  and  more  tQ  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Kiot), 
the  Panival  is  the  work  of  a  remarkable  personality,  and,  given 
the  age  and  the  environment,  a  unique  literary  achievement. 

Wolfram  has  moments  of  the  highest  poetical  inspiration, 
but  his  meaning,  even  for  his  compatriots,  is  often  obscure. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  master  of  language,  as  was  Gottfried  von 
Strassbourg.  This  latter,  in  a  very  interesting  passage  of  the 
Trislatif  passes  in  review  the  poets  of  the  day,  awarding  to  the 
majority  praise  for  the  excellence  of  their  style,  but  one  he  ddes 
not  name,  only  blaming  him  as  being  so  obscure  and  involved 
that  none  can  tell  what  his  meaning  may  be;  this  un-namcd  poet 
has  always  been  understood  to  be  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and 
in  a  passage  of  WiUekalm  the  author  refers  to  the  unfavourable 
criticisms  passed  on  Panival.  Wolfram  and  Gottfried  were 
both  true  poets,  but  of  widely  differing  style.  Wolfram  was, 
above  all,  a  man  of  deeply  religious  character  (witness  his  intro- 
duction to  WiUehalm)t  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  which 
specially  impressed  the  mind  of  his  compatriots;  in  the  xjth- 
century  poem  of  Der  Wartburg-Krieg  it  is  Wolfram  who  is 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  Chxistianityy  to  oppose  the 
enchanter  Klingsor  von  Ungerland.  0*  1^  W.) 

WOLGAST,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prus^an 
province  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  river  Peene,  which 
separates  it  from  the  island  of  Usedom,  30  m.  by  rail  E.  of 
Greifswald.  Pop.  (1905)  8346.  There  are  various  manufactures. 
Wolgast  became  a  town  in  1247,  and  after  being  the  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Pomerania-Wolgast,  it  was  ced«i  to  Sweden  in 
1648.  It  was  captured  four  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  in  1675  by  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  It 
was  restored  to  Germany  in  18x5. 

See  B.  Heberiein,  Beitrdge  nor  Ceschichte  ier  Burg  und  Sladt  WolgaU 
(Wolgast.  1892). 

WOLLASTON,  WILUAM  (i659-x724)>  English  phUosophiral 
writer,  was  born  at  Coton-Clanford  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  26th 
of  March  1659.  On  leaving  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1681 ,  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  the  Birmingham  grammar- 
school,  and  took  holy  orders.  In  x688  an  unde  left  him  a  fortune. 
He  then  moved  to  London,  married  a  lady  of  wealth,  and  devoted 
himself  to  learning  and  philosophy.  He  embodied  his  views  in 
the  one  book  by  which  he  is  remembered,  The  RdigUm  ef  Nature 
DdinaUed  (xst  ed.  X722;  and  ed.  X724).    He  died  in  October 

1724. 

WoUaston's  ReligioH  cf  Nature^  which  falls  between  Clarke's 
Ducourse  of  the  Unchangeable  Obltgations  ef^  Natural  Religum  and 
Butler's  SermonSt  was  one  of  the  popular  philosophical  books  of  its 
day.  To  the  8th  edition  (1750)  was  added  a  ufe  of  the  author. 
The  book  was  designed  to  be  an  answer  to  two  questions:  Is  there 
such  a  thiifg  as  natural  religbn?  and.  If  there  is,  what  is  it?  Wol- 
laston  starts  with  the  amumption  that  religion  and  morality  are 
identical,  and  labours  to  show  that  religion  is^'  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness  by  the  practice  of  truth  and  reason."  He  daims  originality 
for  his  theory  that  the  moral  evil  is  the  practical  denial  ofa  true 

Ex>poutton  and  moral  good  the  affirmation  of  it  (see  Ethics).  Wol- 
ston  also  published  anonymously  a  small  book,  On  the  Design  of  the 
Book  of  EcdesiasUs,  or  the  Unreasonableness  of  Men's  Restless  Con- 
'ention  for  the  Present  Enjoyments,  represented  in  an  English  Poem 
(London.  1691). 

See  John  Clarke,  Examination  rfthe  Notion  of  Moral  Good  and  EvU 
advanced  ih  a  late  book  entitled  The  Rdigion  of  Nature  Delineated 
(London,  1725);  Drechsler,  Ober  WoUaston*s  Moral-Philosophie 
(Erlangen,  1802) ;  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  History  0/  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1876).  ch.  iu.  and  ch.  ix.;  H. 
Sldgwkk's  History  of  Ethics  (1902),  pp.  198  sq. 

WOLlASTON,  WILUAM  HTDB  (x766-x8a8),  EngUsh  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
on  the  6th  of  April  1766,  the  second  of  seventeen  children. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wollaston  (1731-18x5),  rector  of 
Chi«lchurst,  grandson  of  the  William  Wollaston  noticed  above, 
was  an  enthtisiastic  astronomer.  Wollaston  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse,  and  afterwards  at  Ouus  College,  Cambridge^  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  (1787) 
and  M.D.  (1793),  starting  to  practise  medicine  in  X789  at  Bury 
St  Edmunda,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  London.   But  he  made 


little  way,  and  failed  to  obtain  a  vacant  physkiaasbipalStGsaip^ 
hospital;  the  result  was  that  he  abandoned  mrdiriar  sad  task 
to  original  research.  He  devoted  much  attcntioa  to  the  aSsm 
of  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  dected  a  feBov  ia  itqj 
and  nuule  secretary  in  x8o6.  He  was  diected  interim  pnskkd 
in  June  X820,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  but  he  did  sot 
care  to  enter  into  competition  with  Sir  Homphry  Davy,  lad 
the  latter  was  elected  preddent.at  the  annivcnaiy  waeemg  m 
November  X820.  Wollaston  became  a  member  of  the  Geriiatnl 
Society  of  London  ih  181 2,  and  served  frequent^  on  the  Coeaci 
and  for  some  time  as  a  vice-president.  Beyond  appeariDg  st  ik 
meetings  of  learned  societies  he  took  little  part  In  pofafic  a&ss; 
he  lived  alone,  conducting  his  investigations  in  a  dflilrraf  d 
exhaustive  manner,  but  in  the  most  rigid  sedusion,  no  peaes 
being  admitted'  to  his  laboratory  on  any  preterL  Towards  tk 
dose  of  X828  he  fdt  the  approach  ofa  fatal  malady— atiamj  is 
the  brain — ^and  devoted  his  last  days  to  a  carefid  levissl  of  ta 
unpublished  researches  and  mdustrial  processes,  dictating  acvg^l 
papers  on  these  subjects,  which  were  afterwards  pwhRAn^  a 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  He  died  in  London  on  the  nzi 
of  December  X828. 

Most  of  Wollaston's  original  work'  deals  more  or  leas  dSi^eAf  «i£k 
chemical  subjects,  but  diverges  on  all  sides  into  optica  acPMtt> 
mineralogy,  astronomy,  phyaolojsy,  botany  and  evea  an.  Is 
chemistry  he  made  a  speciality  oTtbe  platinum  necak.  Rsass'* 
itsdf  he  discovered  how  to  work  on  a  practical  scale,  and  lie  ■  na^ 
to  have  made  a  fortune  from  the  secret,  which,  however,  he  diidsr: 
ia  a  posthumous  paper  (1820);  and  be  was  the  fint  to  delect  tkt 
metals  palladium  (1804)  and  rhodium  (1805)  ia  crude  phdB=r 
In  regard  to  palladium  his  conduct  was  open  to  cridosB.  Ht 
anonymously  offered  a  quantity  of  the  metal  for  sale  at  aa  isstiv 
ment-maker  s  shop,  issuing  an  advertisement  in  which  soaae  of  o 
main  properties  were  described.  Richard  Chevcnix  (I774~'S3(>'*  * 
chemist,  having  bought  some  of  the  substaiioe,  denied  after  e>- 
periment  that  it  was  not  a  sample  body  as  claimed,  bat  aa  eBfff  d 
mercury  with  platinum,  and  in  t803  presented  a  paper  to  the  Rcr,ii 
Sodety  setting  forth  thu  view.  A»  secietaxy,  WollBatcM  saw  t^ii 
paper  when  it  was  sent  in,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  to  pcnnde  tte 
author  to  withdraw  it.  But  having  failed,  he  aUowcd  the  psfr-. 
and  also  a  second  by  Chevenix  of  the  same  tenor  in  i8as  tohe  md 
without  avowing  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  oejpiiaily  detected 


the  meul.  although  he  had  an  exodlent  opportunity  of  tfMJtp* 
fact  in  1804  when  he  discusted  the  substonoe  ia  the  paper  «k|t 
announoed  the  discovery  of  rhodium.  In  1809  be  prowed  the  oe- 
mentary  character  of  odumbium  (niobium)  and  rifawin^  la 
optica  he  was  the  first,  in  180a,  to  observe  the  dark  Eoes  ia  t^  so2ir 
spectrum.  (X  the  seven  lines  he  saw,  he  reaaided  the  ive  mem. 
prominent  as  the  natural  boundaries  or  dividing  lines  of  the  n?* 
simple  cotours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  he  supposed  to  hnv 
four  primary  divisions.  He  described  the  reflectiag  goaiaiarter  ^a 
1809  and  the  camera  ludda  in  1812,  provided  nucraaoppiiCs  wA  lie 
"Wollaston  doublet,"  and  applied  ooocavo<oava  Ibms  t»,tk 
purpoKs  of  the  oculist.  Hb  cryopborus  was  deacribed  ia  iSis.  f  « 
paper  "  On  a  method  of  freeang  at  a  astaaoe."  In  18x1.  si>rr 
H.  C.  Oersted  (I777-I8S»)  had  shown  that  a  nocnetic  aee*  • 
deflected  by  an  electric  current,  be  attempted,  m  the  labanMT" 
the  Royal  Institution  m  the  presence  of  Humplny  Davy.  io«^ 
that  deflection  into  a  continuous  routkm,  and  also  to^oUMn* 
reciprocal  effect  of  a  current  routing  round  a  magnet.  He  IsiK  ■ 
both  respects,  and  when  Michael  Faraday,  who  ovcrheaid  a  partiM 
of  his  conversation  with  Davy  00  the  mbject.  T**  ■*W|*'' 
more  successful,  he  was  indtned  to  assert  the  ment  of  pnorar.  » 
which  Faraday  did  not  admit  his  claim*  Amoog  hia  ote  faptfi 
may  be  mentioned  those  dealing  with  the  formatna  of  "«TW5« 
(1807).  a  synoptic  scale  of  chemical  cquivalenu  (1814),  awad»  •- 
audible  to  ordinary  cars  (1820),  the  physioiogy  of  vswon  (iSi4>. >•< 
apparent  direction  of  the  eyes  in  a  portrait  (i  824}  and  theoonpsruaa 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  withthatof  the  moon  and  fined  stan(i«K^ 

In  geological  drcles  Wollaston  is  famous  for  the  mdal  wkrt 
bears  his  name,  and  which  (together  with  a  donatkio  fund)  »a»5 
awarded  by  the  council  of  the  Geoloekal  Sodety  of  Lf<»afi.  te^ 
the  result  of  the  interest  on  /looo  l)r(]ueathcd  by  "€»«*,/* 
"  promoting  researches  concerning  the  mineral  stmcturrcf  ifcriKtR 
The  first  award  was  made  in  1831.  The  medal  b  the hiKhr<*o« 
bestowed  by  the  society:  it  was  onginally  made  of  palhtiiwi.  wa 
is  now  made  of  gold.  .«  ,     •    _j 

An  appreciative  essay  on  Wollaston  win  be  fooad 
Wilson's  Eeligio  Chemict  (1862). 

WOLLASTONITB,  a  rock-fcrming  mineral  consisting  m 
metasilicate.  CaSiOi,  crystallizhig  in  the  jnonocUiuc  sy<e«  jnd 
belonpng  to  the  pyroxene  (^.».)  group.  It  diflen.  he«t«T. 
from  other  members  of  this  group  in  havmg  cleavages,  net  P*«^ 
to  the  prism-faces,  but  in  two  directions  pcipendicidsi  to  the 
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.'.   Ci^iUli  an  loiully  donated  ponlldlo  the 

*x'a  of  lytnmetry  and  flattcocd  panlld  to  tbc  ortbo-pinmcoid, 
bcnce  tbc  CMily  [ume  "  tabular  spar  ";  the  name  woUoatooite 
is  aft«  W.  a.  WoUutiHi.  The  miaeial  luuiilly  occun  is  Wbitc 
cteavB£c  masao.  The  hardnas  ts  s,  and  tbe  specific  gravity 
3-E5.  It  is  a  chaiactcriatic  product  of  coatact-metamDtpliisn], 
occuniog  especially,  with  eamcti  diopaide,  &c.,  in  crystallijw 
limestones.  Ciyitals  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  ejected 
limestone  blocks  of'  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  At  Santa  Ft  in 
the  State  of  Chiapas,  Meiim,  a  targe  rock-mass  of  vollsstonile 
uiHesocesof  gold  and  copper:  here  are  found  large  pink  crystals 
■bich  are  oltEn  partially  or  Hbolly  altered  to  opal       (L.  J.  S.) 

WOLUMi  an  isUnd  of  Geimany,  in  tbe  Prussian  province  of 
Pomeiinia,  l)ie  more  eaaierly  of  tbe  islands  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Oder  whicb  separate  tbe  Sietlioei  Hafl  from  tbe  Baltic  Sea. 
It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  on  tbe  E,  by  tbe  Dievenow 
Channel,  and  iiom  Usedom  on  the  W.  by  the  Swine.  It  is  roughly 
tiiaogutarinshape,  udhaaanareaof  05sq-m,  Hcatb  and  sand 
■llemate  nith  swamia,  laks  and  forest  on  its  surface,  nhicb  is 
fill ,  eicepi  towards  the  soutb-mit,  where  the  low  hills  of  Lcbbin 
rise.  Cat  tie- rearing  aiid  fishing  are  the  chief  resources  of  tbe 
iiiha.bita.nis,  who  number  about  14,00a.  Misdroy,  on  the  N.W. 
nusl,  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort,  and  sooie  of  the  other 
villagn,  Bi  Ostswine,  opposite  Swioemtlode,  Fritter,  famous  for 
andLebbin,  are  al»  visited  in  summer.   Wolliri,  the  only 


mlUtaiy  station  is  without  a  Wolof  colony,  preseiving  national 
speech  and  usages-  The  name  is  variouily  explained  as  meaning 
"  speaker  "  or  "  black."  Tbe  Wolof  justify  both  meanings,  for 
Ky  are  at  once  far  the  blackest  and  ateong  the  most  garrulous 
[  all  African  peoples.  They  are  a  very  tall  race,  with  splendidly 
pn^rtioned  busts  but  weak  and  undeveloped  legs  and  ilit  feet. 

iu»rve  toeb  aatiDiui]  iDiies.  legends  and  proverb  by  mecDory,  Cnit 
JVC  Uicle  knowledge  of  Icttm  tjevond  tbe  Arabic  characters  on 
heir  paper  Bpells  and  Amulets.  Wdof,  a  ly^col  ag^^llnaling 
iTiEUBEe,  diSen  from  all  other  African  forms  of  speech.  The  R 
lT!K»t  ail  inDn»yllablH        "       *  .  .        -      . 

'iVIou.  mSnin^'By™ 
ii'IloHly  modified. 
.\ioit  Wotafnre,  nomiiully  Mahomi 

hjrk  it  hailed  with  delight,  and  family  Kcnii 


mainland 


bridges.    It  carries  on  the  industries  of  a  small 
seaport  and  fishing-town.   Fop.  (1900)4679. 

Near  the  modem  town  once  stood  the  ancient  and  opulent 
Wendisb  dty  of  Wolin  or  Jumne,  called  Julin  by  the  Danes, 
and  Wineiha  or  Vineta  (1.1.  Wendisb  ton)  by  tbe  C^nnans. 

eiiensive  tiade.  Adam  of  Bremen  (d.  1076)  eitols  its  siie  and 
weiltb,  sod  mentions  that  Greeks  and  other  foreigners  frequented 
it.  and  thai  SauHit  wen  permilled  to  settle  there  on  equal lerms 
with  the  Wends,  90  loDgis  they  did  not  obtrude  the  fact  of  Ibeir 
Cbrtstianiiy.  The  Northmen  made  iscttlement  here  abmt  970, 
and  built  a  fortress  00  the  "  silver  bill,"  called  Jonubuig.  which 
is  often  tnentioned  in  the  sagas.  lis  found&tioa  was  attributed 
to  a  legendary  Viking  eailed  from  Denmark,  called  PWnotokc 
or  Palnatoki.  The  stronghold  of  Joroshurg  was  destroyed  in 
1093  by  King  Magnus  Barfod  of  Norway.  This  is  probably 
the  origin  of  the  legend  that  Vineta  was  overthrown  by 
or  earthquake  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
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regarded  as  its  ruins.  The  town  of  WoUi 
(eat  of  the  Pomeranian  bishopric,  which  was  transferred 
Kamminabout  iryo.  Wollln  was  burnt  by  Canute  VI.  of.  D> 
mark  in  11S3,  and  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1630  and.i; 
and  by  tbe  BrindeDburgets  in  1659  and  167J. 

See  KhnlU  Dit  GatUikU  Palnaliiliii  mid  dcr  /nuturnr  [Gi 
1893}:  Koch,   V*iK(o  in  Prsia  und  Pcaii  (Slettin.  I90I);  W.  l._ 
lUunwr.  Dii  Insd  WMa  (Berlin.  iSji);  Haas,  Sam  ■■d  EnO- 
lant^  m  do  Iiudm  Utnigin  %nd  WtHai  (Sccciin.  1904}. 

WOLUHIflOHa,  a  sc^nrt  of  Csmden  connty,  New  South 
Wales.  Australia,  49  m.  by  raQ  S.  of  Sydney,  tbe  tUrd  pott  md 
chief  harbour  on  the  S.  roast  of  the  colony.  Pop.  (1901)  3545. 
Ita  harbour,  known  as  Belmont  Basin,  is  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  having  an  area  of  3  acres,  and  a  depth  of  iSft.  at  low  water. 
A  breakwater  protects  its  mouth;  it  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is 
delendedbyafortonKgnalHilL  II  is  the  port  [or  the  Osbome- 
Walbend  and  Mount  Pleasant  roilierin,  which  an  connected 
with  it  by  rail.  -It  lies  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Kdra,  amid  fine 

WOLOF  (WQLOiiT,j0Lor).  a  Negroid  people  of  Senegal,  French 
West  Africa.  They  occupy  the  seaboard  between  Si  Louis  an  ' 
Cape  Verde  and  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Senega]  from  its  mout 
to  Dagana.  Farther  inland  tbe  districts  of  the  Walo,  CSyi 
Bad  and  Jokif  (the  last ,  the  name  of  a  chief  division  of  the  natioi 

Bvdy  propled  by  Wolof.    The  cities  of  St  Louis  and  Itakar  are 
both  in  tbe  Wolof  country,  and  throughout  the  French  Sudan 


iip^\,r 


I  delight,  and  family  genii  have  f^erinss  nude  to 
juUrof  IhewhouKenold  deities,  the  liurd,  bavine 
bowl  of  milk  let,  a^  for  it  daily.    The  Wolol 


m.  the  lannt  of  Well/  tatei.  baa  b« 

preserved  by  the  French.  The  Idng  &  ebctad,  but  always  fmn  Ih 
ruling  ^MOMft  and  Ibe  ekctocs,  themselves  unable  to  ■uccsr'  ~'^' 
number  (our.  When  dected  the  Idng  ncdves  a  yaw  laid  to 


I  all  petty  chiefs  owed  >l 


WOLOWSKI,  LOUIS  FHAMCOIS  UCHBL  RAYMOHD  (iSio- 
i8;6),  French  economist  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Warsaw 
and  educated  in  Paris,  but  returned  to  Watlaw  and  tocdi  pari  in 
tbe  revolution  of  1S30.  Seat  to  Paris  as  secretaiy  to  the  lotion 
by  the  provisional  government,  he  set  tied  tbereon  (be  tuppresuon 
of  the  Polish  rebellion  and  was  naturalised  in  i3j4.  In  1S3J  he 
founded  the  Kam  it  Ugiilalum  d  ii  jmifnAntt,  and  wrote 
voluminously  on  economic  and  firuuicial  subjects.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  CrMII  Fonder  b  France  in  1851,  and  in  1S64 
became  professor  of  political  ecooomy  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
succession  to  J^  A.  BlanquL  He  was  a  mcmbd  of  tbe  national 
assembly  from  t&^&  to  1851,  and  again  from  1871  till  bis  election 
[876.    He  was  a  strong  free-trader  and  an  ardent 


dtlaRiHsitUi6t):laQuriliimia 
'  (iS6«i;L'Ocirarg«f(iS7o). 
OARim'  JOSEPH  WOLSBIXT,  ViscoDHT 
(iSji-  ),  British  field  marshal,  eldest  son  of  Major  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley  of  tbe  King's  Own  Borderers  (ijth  Foot),  was 
bom  at  Golden  Bridge,  Co.  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  June  1833. 
Educated  at  Dublin,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  ensign  bi  tbe 
nth  Foot  in  March  iS;i,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Solh  Foot, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  second  Burmese  War.  He  wai 
MVPrely  wounded  on  the  igtb  ol  March  i8j]  in  the  attack  of 
Donabyfi,  was  mentioned  in  despatchn,  and  received  the  war 
medaU  Promoted  to  be  lieutenant  and  invalided  home,  he 
ochanged  into  tbe  goib  Light  Infantry,  then  in  Dublin.  He 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  the  Crimea,  and  landed  at  Balaklava 
in  December  1S54.  He  was  selected  to  be  an  assistant  engineer, 
and  did  duty  with  the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  Irencba  before 
SevaitopoL  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  January  1S55, 
after  ]aa  than  three  years'  service,  and  served  tbrougboul  the 
siege,  was  wounded  at  the  Quarrieson  tbe^thof  June,  and  again 
in  the  trendies  on  tbe  30th  of  August.  After  the  fall  of  Sevastopol 
Wolseley  was  employed  on  the  quartermaslcr-general's  staff, 
assisted  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  and  stores,  and  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  Crimea  In  July  1856.  For  his  services 
he  was  twice  mentioned  In  despatches,  was  noted  for  a  brevet 
majority,  received  the  war  medal  with  clasp,  the  sth  class  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  the  5th  class  of  the  Turkish  Mejidie 
■nd  the  l>itkish  medal.   After  six  moDlbi'  duly  witb  tbe  «oth 
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Foot  at  Aldenhot,  he  west  with  it  again,  in  March  1857,  to  Join 
the  expedition  to  Giina  under  Major-General  the  Hon.  T. 
Ashbumham.  Wolseley  embarked  in  command  of  three  com- 
panies in  the  transport  "  Transit,"  which  was  wrecked  in  the 
Strait  of  Banka.  The  troops  were  all  saved,  but  with  only  their 
arms  and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  were  taken  to  Singa- 
pore, whence,  on  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  they  were 
despatched  with  all  haste  to  Calcutta.  Wolseley  distinguished 
himself  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  under  Sir  Colhi  Campbell  in 
November,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Alambagh  position  under 
Outram,  taking  part  in  the  actions  of  the  23nd  of  December  1857, 
the  X2th  and  i6th  of  January  1858,  and  the  repulse  of  the  grand 
attack  of  the  3ist  of  February.  In  March  he  served  at  the  final 
siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  He  was  then  appointed  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Hope  Grant's 
Oudh  division,  and  was  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  including  the  actions  of  Baii,  Sarsi,  Nawabganj,  the 
capture  of  Faizabad,  the  passage  of  the  Gumti  and  the  action  of 
Sultanpur.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1858  he  took  part  in 
the  Baiswara,  trans-Gogra  and  trans-kapti  campaigns,  ending 
with  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  For  his  services 
he  was  frequently  mentioned  in  despatches,  and,  having  received 
his  Crimean  majority  in  March  1858,  was  in  April  1859  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  received  the  Mutiny  medal  and  clasp. 
Wolseley  continued  to  serve  on  Sir  Hope  Grant's  staff  in  Oudh, 
and  when  Grant  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Anglo-French  expedition  to  China  in  i860,  accom- 
panied him  as  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-generaL  He  was 
present  at  the  action  at  Sin-ho,  the  c^ture  of  Tang-ku,  the 
storming  of  the  Taku  Forts,  the  occupation  of  Tientsin,  the 
battle  of  Pa-Ie-cheau  and  the  entry  into  Peking.  He  assisted 
in  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops  before  the  vdnter  set  in. 
He  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  for  his  services  received 
the  medal  and  two  clasps.  On  his  return  home  he  published  the 
Narratite  of  the  War  with  China  in  i860. 

In  November  z86x  Wolseley  was  one  of  the  special  service 
officers  sent  to  Canada  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  troops  in  case  of  war  with  the  United  States  in  connexion 
with  the  mail  steamer  "  Trent "  incident,  and  when  the  matter 
was  amicably  settled  he  remained  on  the  headquarters  staff  in 
Canada  as  assistant  quartermaster-general.  In  1865  he  became 
a  brevet  colonel,  was  actively  employed  the  following  year  in 
connexion  with  the  Fenian  raids  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Canada. 
In  1869  his  Soldieri  Pocket  Book  for  Field  Service  was  published, 
and  has  since  run  through  many  editions.  In  1870  he  success- 
fully commanded  the  Red  river  expedition  to  put  down  a  rising 
under  Louis  Riel  at  Fort  Garry,  now  the  dty  of  Winnipeg, 
the  capital  of  Manitoba,  then  an  outpost  in  the  Wilderness, 
which  could  only  be  reached  through  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  extending  for  600  m.  from  L^e  Superior,  traversed  only 
by  Indians,  and  where  no  supplies  were  obtainable.  The  admir- 
able arrangements  made  and  the  careful  organization  of  the 
transport  reflected  great  credit  on  the  commander,  who  on  his 
return  home  was  made  K.C.M.G.  and  C.B. 

Appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  at  the  war  office  in 
1871  he  worked  hard  in  furthering  the  Cardwell  schemes  of  army 
reform,  was  a  member  of  the  localization  committee,  and  a  keen 
advocate  of  short  service,  territorial  regiments  and  linked 
battalions.  From  this  time  till  he  beoune  commander-in- 
chief  Wolseley  was  the  prime  mover  and  the  deciding  influence 
in  practically  all  the  steps  taken  at  the  war  office  for  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
day.  In  1873  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Ashanti,  and, 
having  made  dl  his  arrangements  at  the  Gold  Coast  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  troops  in  January  1874,  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  campaign  in  two  months,  and  re-embark  them  for  home 
before  the  unhealthy  season  began.  This  was  the  campaign 
which  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  England.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  Amoaful  on  the  31st  of  January,  and,  after  five 
days'  fighting,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Ordahsu,  entered  Kumasi, 
wUch  be  burned.    He  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 


Parliament  and  a  gnnt  of  £25,000,  was  promoted  to  be  m^ 
general  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  reodwd  the  axdil 
and  clasp  and  was  made  G.C.M.G.  and  K.C^.  The  fnedaa 
of  the  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon  him  with  a  sword  dt 
honour,  and  he  was  made  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  aad  LI  D. 
of  Cambridge  universities.  On  his  return  home  be  was  ippsissjA 
inspector-general  of  auxiliary  forces,  but  had  not  beU  tbe  poa 
for  a  year  when,  in  consequence  of  the  native  unrest  la  KitjZ, 
he  was  sent  to  that  colony  as  governor  and  general  ooauaaad^ 
In  November  ^876  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  ooancS  of  Isdo. 
from  which  in  1878,  having  been  promoted  lieutcnaai-gaxni, 
he  went  as  hi^-commissioner  to  the  newly  acquired  possesiaB 
of  Cyprus,  and  in  the  following  year  to  South  Africa  to  sspexsede 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Znkx  Vc, 
and  as  governor  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  and  h%h  ces- 
missioner  of  South-East  Africa.  But  on  his  arrival  at  Dcrbca 
in  July  he  found  that  the  war  in  Zululand  was  pcacticafiy  eve; 
and  i^ter  effecting  a  temporary  settlement  he  went  to  tbe 
Transvaal.  Having  reorganized  the  administratioo  there  aad 
reduced  the  powerhil  chief  Sikukuni  to  submissioii,  he  retsari 
home  in  May  1880  and  was  appointed  quartermaster-gesosl  (a 
the  forces.  For  his  services  in  South  Africa  he  received  theZch 
medal  with  clasp,  and  was  made  G.C.B. 

In  1882  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the  faiav 
and  in  August  of  that  year  was  given  the  command  of  the  Btiidb 
forces  in  Egypt  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Arata  Pasfca  (« 
Egypt:  Military  Operations).  Having  seized  the  Snes  OcA 
he  disembarked  his  troops  at  IsmaUia,  and  after  a  very  ^ban 
and  brilliant  campaign  completely  defeated  Arabi  Pasha  A 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion.  For  his  scrrica 
he  received  the  thaxiks  of  parliament,  the  medal  with  da^, 
the  bronze  star,  was  promoted  general  for  dittingniitel  seivics 
in  the  field,  nubsed  to  the  peerage  as  Barm  Wolscfey  of  Cass 
and  Wolseley,  and  received  from  the  Khedive  the  rsi  das  d 
the  order  of  the  Osmanieh.  In  1884  he  was  again  cafled  any 
from  his  duties  as  adjutant-general  to  command  the  Nik  ta^eA- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  Genend  Gordon  and  the  beseged  ganisaa 
of  Khartum.  The  expedition  arrived  too  late:  Khaxtua  haii 
fallen,  and  Gordon  was  dead;  and  in  the  ^ring  of  1885  coa- 
plications  with  Rusua  over  the  Penjdeh  indidcm  occuned^  aad 
the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  followed.  F<w  ha  services  ht 
received  two  clasps  to  his  Egyptian  medal,  the  thanks  of  pazia- 
ment,  and  was  created  a  viscount  and  a  knight  of  St  FatrkL 
He  continued  at  the  war  office  as  adjutant-general  to  the  losics 
until  1890,  when  he  was  given  the  command  in  Irdaad.  Be 
was  promoted  to  be  field  marshal  in  1894,  and  was  nocsiastfd 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  1895,  in  wbkh  yrsr  kr 
was  appointed  by  the  Unionist  government  to  suond  the  &At 
of  Cambridge  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  This  va 
the  position  to  which  his  great  experience  in  the  field  aad  ks 
previous  signal  success  at  the  war  office  itself  had  fully  csikH 
him.  His  powers  were,  however,  Umited  by  a  new  ofdo'  ia 
council,  and  after  holding  the  appointment  for  over  five  yca.*v 
he  handed  over  the  command-in-chlef  to  Earl  Robots  at  ike 
commencement  of  zgox.  The  fact  that  the  wiexpcctedly  ia^p 
force  required  for  South  Africa  was  mainly  furnished  by  rneaai 
o(  the  system  of  reserves  which  Lord  Wolseley  had  ori^sjted 
was  in  itself  a  high  tribute  to  his  foresi^t  and  aagadty;  bai 
the  new  conditions  at  the  war  office  had  never  been  to  his  Ekiri, 
and  on  being  released  from  responsibility  he  broogbt  the  wfct.« 
subject  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  speech  which  resahed 
in  some  remarkable  disclosures. 

Lord  Wolseley  had  been  appointed  coloneI-ln<hief  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment  in  1898,  and  in  zgor  was  made  gdi- 
sttck  in  waiting.  He  married  in  1867  Louisa,  daughter  of  Mr 
A  Erskine,his  only  child,  Frances,  being  heiress  to  the  visco«s:cy 
under  spedal  remainder.  A  frequent  contributor  to  peiiodicaj, 
he  also  published  Th€  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napelma  (i8«0. 
The  Life  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  MariborouK  ^  1^  Actet:*.'* 
of  Queen  Anne  (1894),  and  The  Story  of  a  Sotdier^s  Lift  (1963), 
giving  in  the  last-named  work  an  account  of  h»  caitcr  down  t» 
the  dose  of  the  Ashanti  War. 
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W0L8B7,  THOMAS  (e.  X47j^-I53o),  English  cardinal  and 
ttatrtwnan,  bora  at  Ipswich  about  1475,  ^>*^u  son  of  Robert  Wolsey 
(or  Wuley,  as  his  name  was  alvrays  spelt)  by  his  wife  Joan.  His 
father  is  generally  described  as  a  butcher,  but  he  sold  otlier  things 
than  meat;  and  although  a  man  of  some  property  and  a  church- 
warden of  St  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  his  character  seems  to  have  borae 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell's  father. 
He  was  continually  being  fined  for  allowing  his  pigs  to  stray  in 
the  street,  selling  bad  meat,  letting  his  house  to  doubtful  char- 
acters for  illegal  purposes,  and  generally  infringing  the  by-laws 
respecting  weights  and  measures  (extracts  from  the  Ipswich 
records,  printed  in  the  Athenaeum,  1900,  i.  400)4  He  died  in 
September  1496,  and  his  will,  which  has  been  preserved,  was 
proved  a  few  days  later. 

Thomas  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  the 
details  of  his  university  career  are  doubtful  owing  to  the  defective- 
ness of-  the  university  and  college  repsters.  He  is  said  to  have 
graduated  B.A.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  (ix.  about  2490);  but  his 
earliest  definite  appearance  in  the  records  is  as  junior  bursar 
of  Magdalen  College  in  149^x499,  and  senior  bursar  in  2499- 
2500,  an  office  he  was  compelled  to  resign  for  applying  funds 
to  the  completion  of  the  great  tower  without  sufficient  authority 
(W.  D.  Macray,  Reg.  of  Magdalen  College,  i.  29-30,  233-134). 
He  must  have  been  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  some  years  before; 
and  as  master  of  Magdalen  College  school  he  had  under  his 
charge  three  sons  of  Thomas  Grey,  first  marquess  of  Dorset. 
Dorset's  beneficent  intentions  for  his  sons'  pedagogue  probably 
suggested  Wolscy's  ordination  as  priest  at  Marlborough  on 
March  xo,  2498,  and  on  October  20,  2500,  he  was  instituted, 
on  Dorset's  presentation,  to  the  rectory  of  Limington  in  Somerset. 
His  coimezion  with  Magdalen  had  perhaps  terminated  with  his 
resignation  of  the  bursarship,  though  he  supplicated  for  the 
degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  2510;  and  the  college  appears  to 
have  derived  no  advantage  from  Wolsey's  subsequent  greatness. 

At  Limington  he  came  into  conflict  with  law  and  order  as 
represented  by  the  sheriff,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  is  said  by 
Cavendish  to  have  placed  Wolsey  in  the  stocks;  Wolsey  retali- 
ated long  afterwards  by.  confining  Paulet  to  Ids  c^jambers  in 
the  Temple  for  five  or  six  srears.  Dorset  died  in  2502,  but  Wolsey 
found  other  patrons  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fame.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation 
to  bold  two  livings  in  conjunction  with  Limington,  and  Arch- 
bishop Deane  of  Canterbury  also  appointed  him  his  domestic 
chaplain.  Deane,  however,  died  in  2503,  and  Wolsey  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Nanf  an,  deputy  of  Calais,  who  apparently 
recommended  him  to  Henxy  VII.  Nanf  an  died  in  2507,  but  the 
king  made  Wolsey  his  chaplain  and  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
work.  In  2508  he  vras  sent  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  pleased  Henry  by  the  extraordinary  expedition 
with  which  he  crossed  and  recroued  the  Channel  on  an  errand 
connected  with  the  king's  proposal  of  marriage  to  Margaret  of 
Savoy.  His  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  which  he  received 
several  in  1506-2509,  culminated  in  his  appointment  by  Henry 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  on  February  a,  2  509. 

Henry  VIII.  made  Wolsey  his  almoner  immediately  on  his 
accession,  and  the  receipt  of  some  half-<iozen  further  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  marks  his  growth 
in  royal  favour.  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  2522  that 
Wolsey  became  a  privy  councillor  and  secured  a  controlling  voice 
in  the  government .  His  influence  then  made  itself  felt  on  English 
policy.  The  young  king  took  little  pains  wilh  the  government, 
and  the  control  of  affairs  was  shared  between  the  clerical  and 
peace  party  led  by  Richard  Fox  {q.v.)  and  Archbishop  Warham, 
and  the  secular  and  war  party  Ic^  by  Surrey.  Hitherto  pacific 
counsels  had  on  the  whole  prevailed;  but  Wolsey,  who  was  nothing 
if  not  turbulent,  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  war,  and  his 
marvellous  administrative  energy  first  found  full  scope  in  the 
preparations  for  the  English  expedition  to  Biscay  in  25x2,  and 
for  the  campaign  in  northern  France  in  2523.  He  brought  about 
the  peace  with  France  and  marriage  between  Mary  Tudor  and 
Louis  XII.  in  151 4,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  bishoprics  of 
Lincoln  and  Tournai,  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which  was 


conferred  on  him  by  papal  bull  In  September,  and  the  cardinal- 
ate  which  he  had  sent  Folydore  Veigfl  to  beg  from  Leo  X.  in 
May  2524f  but  did  not  receive  till  the  foUowing  year.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Francis  I.  in  25x5  succeeded  Louis  XII.  and  wojl  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  Wolsey  took  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
emperor  Maxiodlian  to  oppose  him;  and  this  revival  of  warlike 
designs  was  resented  by  Fox  and  Warham,  who  retired  from 
the  government,  leaving  Wolsey  supreme.  Maximilian  proved 
a  broken  reed,  and  in  2528  Wolsey  brought  about  a  general 
pacification,  securing  at  the  same  time  his  appointment  as 
legate  d  latere  in  Eiigland.  He  thus  superseded  Warham,  who 
was  tegalus  naius,  in  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  though  legates 
d  latere  were  supposed  to  exercise  only  special  and  temporary 
powers,  Wolsey  secured  the  practical  permanence  of  his  office. 

The  election  of  Charles  V.  as  emperor  in  2529  brought  the 
rivalry  between  him  and  Francis  I.  to  a  head,  and  Wolsey  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  English 
government.  Both  monarchs  were  eager  for  England's  alliance, 
and  their  suit  enabled  Wolsey  to  appear  for  the  moment  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  England's  commercial  relations  with  Charles 
V.'s  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  put  War  with  the  emperor  almost 
out  of  the  question;  and  cool  observera  thought  that  England's 
obvious  policy  was  to  stand  by  while  the  two  rivals  enfeebled 
each  other,  and  then  make  her  own  profit  out  of  their  weakness. 
But,  although  a  gorgeous  show  of  friendship  with  France  was 
kept  .up  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined before  the  conference  of  Calais  in  2521,  at  which  Wolsey 
pretended  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  to  side 
actively  with  Charles  V.'  Wolsey  had  vested  interests  in  such  a 
policy.  Parliament  had  in  25X3-X5X5  showed  signs  of  strong 
anti-clerical  feeling;  Wolsey  had  in  the  latter  year  urged  its 
speedy  dissolution,  and  had  not  called  another;  and  he  prob- 
ably hoped  to  distract  attention  from  the  church  by  a  spirited 
foreign  policy,  as  Henxy  V.  had  done  a  century  before.  He  had, 
moreover,  received  assurances  from  the  emperor  that,  he  would 
further  Wolsey's  candidature  for  the  papacy;  and  although  he 
protested  to  Henxy  VIII.  that  he  would  rather  continue  in  his 
service  than  be  ten  popes,  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  secretly 
instructing  his  agents  at  Rome  to  press  his  claims  to  the  utmost. 
Charles,  however,  paid  Wolsey  the  sincere  compliment  of  thinking 
that  he  would  not  be  sufficiently  subservient  on  the  papal  throne; 
while  he  wrote  letters  (n  Wolsey's  favour,  he  took  care  that  they 
should  not  reach  their  destination  in  time;  and  Wolsey  failed 
to  secure  election  both  in  2522  and  2524.  This  ambition  dis- 
tinguishes his  foreign  policy  from  that  of  Henry  VII.,  to  which  it 
has  been  likened.  Henry  VII.  cared  only  for  EngUnd;  Wolscy's 
object  was  to  ph&y  a  great  part  on  the  European  stage.  The  aim 
of  the  one  was  national,  that  of  the  other  was  oecumenical 

In  any  case  the  dedaion  taken  in  2 522  was  a  blunder.  Wolsey's 
assistance  helped  Charles  V.  to  that  position  of  predominance 
which  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Frands  I.  at  Pavia  in  2525;  and  the  balance  of  power  upon 
which  England's  influence  rested  was  destroyed.  Her  efforts 
to  restore  it  in  2526-1528  were  ineffectual;  her  prestige  had 
depended  upon  her  reputation  for  wealth  derived  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  acted  in  recent  yean  as  the  paymaster  of  Eun^. 
But  Henry  VH.'a  accumulations  had  disappeared;  parliament 
resisted  in  2523  the  imposition  of  new  taxation;  and  the  attempts 
to  raise  forced  loans  and  benevolences  in  2526-1528  created  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Still  more  unpopular  was  the  brief  war  with 
Charles  V.  in  which  W<dsey  involved  England  in  2528.  The  sack 
of  Rome  in  2537  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  before  Naples 
in  2528  confirmed  Charles  V.'s  supremacy.  Peace  was  made  in 
2529  between  the  two  rivals  without  Enghmd  being  consulted, 
and  her  influence  at  Wolsey's  fall  was  less  than  it  had  been  at 
his  accession  to  power. 

This  failure  reacted  upon  Wolsey's  position  at  home.  His 
domestic  was  sounder  than  his  foreign  poh'cy:  by  his  develop- 
ment of  the  star  chamber,  by  his  firm  administration  of  justice 
and  maintenance  of  order,  and  by  his  repression  of  feudal 
jurisdiction,  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  this  policy  was  not 
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mitigated  by  tlie  fact  that  it  was  carried  out  by  a  churchman; 
the  result  was  to  embitter  the  antagonism  of  the  secular  party 
to  the  church  iand  to  concentrate  it  upon  Wolsey's  head.  The 
control  of  the  papacy  by  Charles  V.,  moreover,  made  it  impossible 
for  Wolaey  to  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  from  Clement  VII. 
the  divorce  which  Henry  VIII.  was  seeking  from  Charles  V.'s 
aunt,  Catherine  of  Aragon.  An  inscription  on  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Wolsey  at  Arras  calls  him  the  author  of  the  divorce, 
and  Roman  Catholic  historians  from  Sanders  downwards  have 
generally  adopted  the  view  that  Wolsey  advocated  this  measure 
merely  as  a  means  to  break  England's  alliance  with  Spain  and 
confirm  its  alliance  with  France.  This  view  is  unhistorical, 
and  it  ignores  the  various  personal  and  national  motives  which 
lay  behind  that  movement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Wolsey 
first  suggested  the  divorce,  though  when  he  found  that  Henry 
was  bent  upon  it,  he  pressed  for  two  points:  (i.)  that  an  applicar 
tion  should  be  made  to  Rome,  instead  of  deddmg  the  matter  in 
England,  and  (ii.)  that  Henry,  when  divorced,  should  many  a 
French  princess. 

The  appeal  to  Rome  was  a  natural  course  to  be  advocated  by 
Wolaey,  whose  despotism  over  the  English  church  depended  upon 
an  authority  derived  from  Rome;  but  it  was  probably  a  mistake. 
It  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  suggested  in  1527  on  the  captivity  of 
Clement  VII.,  that  England  and  France  should  set  up  indepen- 
dent patriarchates;  and  its  success  depended  upon  the  problem- 
atical destruction  of  Charles  V.'s  poweV  in  Italy.  At  first  this 
seemed  not  improbable;  French  armies  marched  south  on 
Naples,  and  the  pope  sent  Campeggio  with  full  powers  to  pro- 
nounce the  divorce  in  England.  But  he  had  hardly  started  when 
the  French  were  defeated  in  1528;  their  ruin  was  completed 
in  1539,  and  Clement  VII.  was  obliged  to  come  to  terms  with. 
Charles  V.,  which  included  Campeggio's  recall  in  August  1529. 

Wolsey  clearly  foresaw  his  own  fall,  the  consequent  attack 
on  the  church  and  the  triumph  of  the  secular  party.  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  had  kept  at  arm's  length,  was  hostile;  he  was 
hated  by  the  nobility,  and  his  general  unpopularity  is  reflected 
in  Skelton's  satires  and  in  Hall's  Chronicle.  Even  churchmen 
had  been  alienated  by -his  suppression  of  monasteries  and  by  his 
monopoly  of  ecclesiastical  power;  and  his  only  support  was  the 
kiiig,  who  had  now  developed  a  determination  to  rule  himself. 
He  surrendered  all  his  offices  and  all  his  preferments  except  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  receiving  in  return  a  pension  of  xooo 
marks  (equal  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  i'yeu  in  modem 
currency)  from  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  retired  to  his  see, 
whidi  he  had  never  before  visited.  A  bill  of  attainder,  passed  by 
the  Lords,  was  rejected  at  Cromwell's  instigation  and  probably 
with  Henry's  goodwill  by  the  Commons.  The  last  few  months 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  exemplary  discharge  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  duties;  but  a  not  altogether  unfounded  suspicion  that 
he  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  Francis  I.,  if  not  of  Charles  V. 
and  the  pope,  to  prevent  his  fall  involved  him  in  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  summoned  to  London,  but  died  on  his  way  at 
Leicester  abbey  on  November  30,  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
following  day. 

llie  completeness  of  Wolsey's  fall  enhanced  his  former  appear- 
ance of  greatness,  and,  indted,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  English  history.  His  qualities  and  his  defects  were  alike 
exhibited  on  a  generous  scale;  and  if  his  greed  and  arrogance 
were  colossal,  so  were  his  administrative  capacity  and  his  appetite 
for  work.  "  He  is,"  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador  Giustiniani, 
"  very  handsome,  learned,  extremely  eloqmnt,  of  vast  ability 
and  indefatigable.  He  alone  transacts  the  business  which 
occupies  all  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  Venice,  both  civil 
and  criminal;  and  all  state  affairs  are  managed  by  him,  let  their 
nature  be  what  it  may.  He  is  grave,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  just;  he  favours  the  people  exceedingly,  and 
especially  the  poor,  hearing  their  suits  and  seeking  to  despatch 
them  instantly."  As  a  diplomatist  he  has  had  few  rivals  and 
perhaps  no  superiors.  But  his  pride  was  equal  to  his  abilities. 
The  familiar  charge,  repeated  in  Shakespeare,  of.  having  written 
Ego  et  meus  rex,  wUle  true  in  fact,  is  false  in  intention,  because 
no  Latin  scholar  couldi  put  the  words  in  any  other  order;  but 


it  reflects  faithfully  enoii^  Wolsey's  mental  attitode.  Gns- 
tiniani  explains  that  he  had  to  make  prt^iosals  to  the  cudiBal 
before  he  broached  them  to  Heniy,  les^  Wolsey  **  dnnki  resect 
the  precedence  conceded  to  the  king."  "  He  is,"  wrote  aaotkr 
diplomatist,  "  the  proudest  preUte  that  ever  breathed."  ht 
arrogated  to  himself  the  privikges  of  royalty,  made  senisu 
attend  him  upon  their  knees,  compelled  bJsbops  to  tie  ks  skv- 
latchets  and  dukes  to  hold  the  basin  while  he  washed  lus  hxaix 
and  considered  it  condescension  when  he  allowed  ambssaics 
to  kiss  his  fingers;  he  paid  little  heed  to  their  sacpcsanct  dm- 
acter,  and  himself  laid  violent  hands  on  a  papal  Buaocy.  fis 
egotism  equalled  Henry  VIU.'s;  his  jealousy  and  ilI-tzeatBc3i 
of  Richard  Pace,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  referred  to  by  Shakespem 
but  vehemently  denied  by  Dr  Brewer,  has  been  pnvtd  l^  1^ 
publication  of  the  Spanish  state  papers;  and  Polydoie  \t^ 
the  historian,  and  Sir  R.  Sheffield,  speaker  of  the  Hooe  d 
Commons,  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower  lor  oompiaimBg  «f  ba 
conduct.  His  morals  were  of  the  laxest  deacrj^idos,  and  be 
had  as  many  illegitimate  children  as  Henry  VIII.  himsdi.  Fcr 
his  son,  before  he  was  d^teen  3rears  old,  he  procnred  a  ^asery. 
four  archdeaconries,  five  prebends  and  a  cfaanccOocihip,  aaJ  ^ 
sought  to  thrust  him  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  For  hirath 
he  obtained,  in  addition  to  his  archbishopric  and  lard  chaaccjer- 
ship,  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,  reputed  to  be  the  ridiest  ia  Eagbsi. 
and  the  bishopric  first  of  Bath  and  Wells>  then  of  Duihua.  ar.:: 
finally  that  of  Winchester.  He  also  used  his  power  to  ntvs 
enormous  pensions  from  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  and  hxis^ 
gifts  from  English  suitors.  His  New  Year's  presents  »cfT 
reckoned  by  Giustiniani  at  15,000  ducats,  and  the  emperor  (^  J 
— or  owed — him- 18,000  livres  a  year.  His  palaces  ocub^ie 
those  of  his  king,  and  few  monarchs  could  afford  such  a  da^j 
of  plate  as  conmionly  graced  the  cardinal's  taUc.  Hb  iaaaa 
tions  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  were,  nevertheless*  not  made  oct  d 
his  superabundant  revenues,  but  out  of  the  piooeeds  of  tk 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  not  all  of  which  were  devoted  to  tkac 
laudable  objects. 

That  such  a  man  would  ever  have  used  the  nnpanUded  povra 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  which  he  had  been  cntrastfJ 
for  a  genuine  reformation  of  the  church  is  only  a  pkxB  opaw^ 
cherished  by  those  who  regret  that  the  Reformatioa  was  left  Icr 
the  secular  arm  to  achieve;  and  it  is  useless  to  plead  lici  d 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  for  sixteen  yeus  had  eajnTi 
an  authority  never  before  or  since  wielded  by  an  Engiiah  ssbjecL 
Wolsey  must  be  judged  by  his  deeds  and  not  by  doabtfol  ii- 
tentions.  During  the  first  half  of  his  government  he  matcriai!/ 
strengthened  the  Tudor  monarchy  by  the  vigorous  admimscnti:? 
of  justice  at  home  and  by  the  brUliance  of  hb  foreign  poSki 
abroad.  But  the  prestige  he  secured  by  X53x  was  de^sM: 
its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth,  and  the  CMpease  «f  t^^ 
policy  involved  taxation  which  seriotisly  weakened  tlM  loyz^ 
of  the  people.  The  concentration  of  civil  and  eoclestastical  povcr 
by  Wolsey  in  the  hands  of  a  churchman  provided  a  ptecedad  tar 
its  concentration  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  hands  of  the  avn. 
and  the  personal  example  of  lavish  ostentation  and  loose  mariJs 
which  the  cardinal-archbishop  exhibited  cannot  have  betr= 
without  influence  on  the  king,  who  grew  to  matority  cader 
Wolsey's  guidance. 

The  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry,  Vlll.^  vols.  t>iv.«  wppfessesa^ 
by  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  Calendars »  contain  abiMMt  aB  t^  >* 
known  01  Wolsey's  public  career,  though  additional  j^fac  m  tte 
divorce  has  been  thrown  by  Stephen  Enses*  RSmische  Dtkimn0 
(1893).  .  Cavendish's  brief  Life,  which  is  almost  contemponn',  k» 
been  often  edited.  Fiddcs's  nuge  tome  (1724)  m  fairiy  exb«aiti«t 
Brewer,  in  his  elaborate  prefaces  to  the  Letters  and  Papers  (icw^xd 
as  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIU,),  or^natcd  iBodrra  tC- 
miration  for  Wolsey;  and  nis  views  are  reflected  in  Creigili^.^ 
Wolsey  in  the  "  Twelve  English  Sutesmcn  **  series,  and  ■  O 
Gairdner's  careful  articles  in  the  DicL  Nat.  Biag.  fead  Cmi^p 
Modem  History,  A  leas  enthusiastic  view  is  adopted  in  H.  A  L 
Fisher's  volume  (v.)  in  Longmans'  Political  Hisliry  (1906)  A»i  a 
A.  F.  Pollard's  Henry  VIIL  (190a  and  1905;.  (AFP) 

WdLTER.  CHARLOTTE  (1334-1897),  Austrian  actress.  «^ 
bom  at  Cologne  on  the  ist  of  March  1834,  and  began  her  anistic 
career  at  Budapest  in  1857.  She  played  minor  parts  at  the  bd 
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ibeiue  in  VWana,  ud  tooa  obuioed  an  cngigcmait  u  ibe 
\icloria  tbcitrc  in  Bctlin,  wheie  she  renuioed  until  1I61,  Her 
ptri<aiaxacef^McrtfaoritaiihtWinUr'i  7dJ^  took  tbe  pbygoin j 
Bi-orld  by  stonn,  uid  she  waigiveDin  ]S63  ux  sppiharmenc  si  (he 
\  icnoa  Hofburg  thestre,  to  which  she  reniiioed  fsilhCul  until 
li:r  death  on  tbe  i^lh  o[  Juoe  1SQ7.  AoordiDg  to  her  wish,  she 
icas  buried  in  the  cntume  of  Iphigenis,  in  which  lAle  she  had 
achieved'  fan  most  brilliant  success.  Charlotte  Wollec  was  one 
oi  the  gTcat  teagic  actresses  of  modem  times.  Her  repertory 
included  Medel,  Sappho,  Lady  Macbeth,  Mary  Stuart,  Freciosa, 
riicdre,  Adiienne  Lecouvreur,  Jane  £yre  and  Mesaalina,  in 
irhicfa  character  she  was  inunntaLIzed  by  the  painter  Hans 
Makart.  She  was  also  an  inimitable  exponent  of  the  heroines  in 
pUyi  by  Grillpifter,  Hebbd,  Dunuaand  Sardou. 

See  Ehrcnfeld.  CtoJMU  WoAcr  (Vienna.  1W7);  Hinehreld,' 
ClurlitU  Wclltr.  tin  EnaiKnuifiUia  (1S97). 

WOLVBBBAIIPTOH,  BBRBT  BABTLET  POWLBB.  Vis- 
coaHT  (iBjD-  ),  En^iih  statesman,  was  bom  at  Durham  on 
ibe  iCth  of  Hay  i8]o.  He  became  a  prosperous  striicitor  in 
Wolverfaainptm,  and  coming  ol  a  Liberal  nonconlomiisl  family 
took  a  prominent  part  in  politics.  In  iSSo  he  wai  elected  Liberal 
member  of  parliament  for  Wolvethampton,  and  was  re-de(ted 
lot  the  east  division  at  successive  contests.  In  iM4-i8as  be 
■IS  under-secretary  for  the  Home  Office,  and  in  iSafi  financial 
wcrrtary  to  the  treasury.  InMrGladstone's  iB^i-igiMminislry 
he  was  president  of  the  local  government  board,  and  in  Lord 
Rceebery's  cabinet,  1894-1995,  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
In  these  and  thesucccedingyearsof  ^position  he  was  recognised 

In  Sir  Henry  Csnipbetl-Bannmnan'l  cabinet.  100S-190B,  be  was 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  o(  Lincaster,  and  be  retained  this  ofGce 
in  tir  Aiquith'a  ministry,  but  was  transferred  to  the  House  oi 
Lords  with  a  vijcountcy  (April  1908).  He  retired  in  1910.  His 
dzDghter,  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  who  married  Mr  A.  L 
FeJkin  in  190}.  became  well  known  u  a  noveUit  with  her  Coi- 
i«Tiiiie/MWCania4y(i«5«)  and  other  book*. 

WOLVBRlUMrnur,  a  market  town,  and  municipal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borou^  of  SLaflordshire,  England,  US  m. 
N.W.  frqm  London  by  the  London  A  Nocth-Westem  railway, 
lerved  also  by  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western  and  by 
1  branch  of  the  Midland  raQway.  Fop.  (1S41)  81,691;  (igoi] 
9t,iS7.  It  lies  at  the  notth-westem  edge  of  the  gmupof  great 
manufacturing  towns  extending  S.E.  to  Birmingham,  but  there 
are  pleasant  residential  suburbs  to  tbe  wcit,  where  the  counti;  is 
ricb  and  well  wooded.  Tbe  fitnation  Is  elevated  and  healthy. 
The  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  Gne  cruciform  building,  with  S. 
porch  aud  central  tower.  The  lower  pan  of  the  towti  and  the 
S.  transept  date  from  the  13th  century;  the  nave,  dere«loty, 
upper  part  of  the  tower  and  N.  transept  from  the  tsth;  the 
chancel  wss  rebuilt  in  the  restorstion.  completed  in  1M5,  with  an 
ipsidal  temiination.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town 
bail  (187 1).  exchange,  agricultural  hall,  free  library  and  theatres. 
A  large  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1515  by  Sir  Stephen 
Jcrmyns.  a  native  oF  the  town  and  alderman  of  London,  occu[Hes 
modem  buildings  <iM).  There  are  a  Blue  Coat  school  (1710) 
ind  a  school  of  ait.  The  benevolent  institutions  include  a 
general  bo^tal,  the  eye  inhrmary.  orphan  asylum,  nuraing 


unveiled  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
{i97«)  of  Charles  Pelbam  VUlit 


riety  fc 


S66,  s 


■  Hill 


ind  west  of  tbe  town,  and  a  new  racecourse  (iSS;)  replaces  that 
lormerly  on  the  lite  of  the  west  park.  In  tbe  district  S.  and  E. 
c(  Wolverhampton  (the  Black  Country)  coat  and  ironstone  arc 
mined.  Ironmongery  and  Iteel  gooda  oi  all  kinds,  espedatly 
locks,  macbineiy,  tools  and  cycles,  are  produced;  there  are 
il»  tin  and  sine  works.  Large  agricultural  markets  are  supplied 
Irmi  the  districts  W.  and  N.  of  the  town.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
11  Whitsuntide.  In  looi  an  industrial  and  art  eihibiiion  was 
beid.  The  parliamentar;;  borough  of  Wolverhampton  has  three 
AvisionB,  each  retunuof  one  member,     Tbe  town  is  governed 


by  ■  mayor,  1 
acres.  WtPNEsmu)  (pop.  4883),  Hiais  Town  ot  Wediie^eld 
Heath  (0441)  and  Whukrall  (18,515)  are  neighbouring  urban 
districts,  with  populationi  empk^«l  in  the  manufacture  of  loclu, 
keys  and  small  iron  goods,  ii>  iron  aikd  biaaa  toundrict,  varnish 

The  town  of  Wolverhampton  (Bandnu,  Wthmukiimtlau, 
WoBantlunplm)  seems  to  have  grown  up  round  the  church  ol 
St  Maty,  afterwards  tbe  royal  free  chapel  of  Wolverhampton, 
probably  founded  in  vfi  by  Wulfruna,  widow  of  the  eari  ot 
Northampton,     ■     ■     " 


Tbet 


',a  1104  John 


if  Ham 


of  Wolverhampton  to  the 
cnurcD,  ano  at  tne  neiormation  it  was  held  by  the  dean  of  the 
collegiate  body;  in  1553  Edward  VL  granted  the  college  and 
manor  to  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  but  Mary,  at  the 
be^nning  of  her  reign,  refounded  the  coU^  and  restored  to  it  its 
property,  and  this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Eliiabetb. 
Henry  III,  {(158)  granted  the  Wednesday  market,  which  la  still 
held,  and  a  fair  (or  eight  days,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  feasl 
of  5S.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  i«).  During  the  Great  Rebellion 
the  sympathies  of  Wolverhampton  were  royalist.  In  r645  it 
was  for  a  time  the  headquarter*  of  Prince  Kupert ,  while  Charles  L 
lay  at  Busfabury  to  the  north.    At  tbe  end  ol  the  i    ' 


il  Wolt 


impto 


unty.    An 

published  in  1751  Hated  that  the 

bere  being  the  most  ingenious 

ributed  the  slow  growth  of  the 


Wolverhampton  was  incorporated  In  1848  as  a  municipal  borough. 
It  was  not  represented  in  parUam eat  imiil  after  tbe  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  (iSji),  imder  which  it  relumed  two  members  uiitij 
in  18S;  the  represenUtion  was  increased  to  tbtct.  The  county 
borough  dates  from  1888. 

WOLVBRTOH,  a  town  in  the  Buckingham  parliamentary 
division  ol  Buckinghamshire,  England,  neat  tbe  river  Ouic, 
Sit  m,  N,W.  by  N,  ol  London  by  the  London  &  North-Weslern 
railway.  Pop.  (igoi)  5313,  lis  modem  growth  and  importance 
ate  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  carriage  works  by  the 
railway  company.  There  are  abo  printing  works,  A  steam 
tramway  connects  the  town  with  tbe  old  market  townol  Slony 
Stratford  oo  the  Chise,  i  m,  W. 

WOVBAT,  the  title  of  Ibe  t]r{dcal  nptesentatives  ol  tbe 
marsupial  family  Phaicolamyidiii  (lee  Maksupuua),  They  have 
tbe  dental  formuU:  i.\.  c.  \.  f.  \.  m.  I;-  )4.     AU  the  teeth  are 


persistent  pulps.     The  incisoti 
IS  in  rodents.    Tbe  body  is  broad 
and  depressed,  tnc  necic  snort,  the  head  large  and  Bat,  tbe  eyes 
smalt  and  the  tail  rudimentary  and  hidden  in  the  fur.  .  The 
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limbs  are  equal,  stout  and  short.  The  feet  have  broad,  naked, 
tuberculated  soles;  the  forefeet  with  five  distinct  toes,  each 
furnished  with  a  long,  strong  and  slightly  curved  nail,  the  first 
and  fifth  considerably  shorter  than  the  other  three.  The  hind- 
feet  have  a  very  short  nailless  first  toe;  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  toes  partially  united  by  integument,  of  nearly  equal 
length;  the  fifth  distinct  and  rather  shorter;  these  four  are 
provided  with  bng  and  curved  nails.  In  the  typical  group  of 
the  genus  Phascolomys  we  find  the  following  characters: — Fur 
rough  and  coarse;  ears  short  and  rounded;  muzzle  naked; 
postorbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone  obsolete;  ribs  fifteen 
pairs.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  15,  L.  4,  S.  4,  Ca.  zo-12.  The 
wombat  of  Tasmania  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits  (P.  ursiuus) , 
and  the  closely  similar  but  larger  P.  ^atyrkinus  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mainUnd  of  Australia,  belong  to  this  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  hairy-nosed  wombat  (P.  iatifrons)  of 
Southern  Australia,  the  fur  is  smooth  and  silky;  the  ears  are 
large  and  more  pointed;  the  muzzle  is  hairy;  the  frontal  region 
ot  the  skull  is  broader  than  in  the  other  section,  with  well-marked 
postorbital  processes;  and  there  are  thirteen  ribs.  Vertebrae: 
C.  7,  D.  13,  L.  6,  S.  4,  Ca.  15-16. 

In  general  form  and  action  wombats  resemble  small  bears, 
having  a  somewhat  similar  shuffling  manner  of  walking,  butthty 
are  still  shorter  in  the  legs,  and  have  a  broader  and  flatter  back. 
They  live  entirely  on  the  ground,  or  in  burrows  or  holes  among 
rocks,  and  feed  on  grass,  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
They  sleep  during  the  day,  but  wander  forth  at  night  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  shy  and  gentle,  thou^  they  can  bite  strongly 
when  provoked.  The  only  noise  the  Tasmanian  wombat  makes 
is  a  low  hissing,  but  the  hairy-nosed  wombat  is  said  to  emit  a 
short  quick  grunt  when  annoyed.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  last-named  species,  as  well  as  P.  ursinus  of  Tasmania,  is 
brownish  grey.  The  large  wombat  of  the  mainland  is  variable 
in  colour,  some  individuals  being  pale  yellowish  brown,  others 
dark- grey  and  some  black.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body 
is  about  3  ft.  Fossil  remains  of  wombats,  some  of  larger  size 
than  any  now  existing,  have  been  found  in  caves  and  Pleistocene 
deposits  in  Australia.  (R*  L**) 

WOMBWELL,  an  urban  district  in  the  Bamsley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  4  m.  S.E. 
of  Bamsley,  on  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  railways.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  extensive  collieries. 
Pop.  (igoi)  13,252. 

WOMEN.  The  very  word  "wonwn"  (0.  Eng.  vlfmann), 
elymologically  meaning  a  wife  (or  the  wife  division  of  the  human 
race,  the  female  of  the  species  Homo)^  sums  up  a  long  history  of 
dependence  and  subordination,  from  which  the  women  of  to-day 
have  only  gradually  emancipated  themselves  in  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  come  under  "  Western  civilization."  Though 
married  life  and  its  duties  necessarily  form  a  predominant  element 
in  the  woman's  sphere,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  whole  of  it; 
and  the  "  woman's  movement  "  is  essentially  a  struggle  for  the 
recognition  of  equality  of  opportunity  with  men,  and  for  equal 
rights  irrespective  of  sex,  even  if  special  relations  and  conditions 
are  willingly  incurred  under  the  form  of  partnership  involved 
in  marriage.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  this  recognition  are 
obviously  due  to  historical  causes  combined  with  the  habits  and 
customs  which  history  has  produced. 

The  dependent  position  of  women  in  early  law  b  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  most  ancient  systems  which  have  in  whole  or 
BMttylaw  *°  P*^  descended  to  us.*  In  the  Mosaie  law  divorce 
^^  '  was  a  privilege  of  the  husband  only,'  the  vow  of  a 
woman  might  be  disallowed  by  her  father  or  husband,*  and 
daughters  could  inherit  only  in  the  absence  of  sons,  and  then 
they  must  marry  in  their  tribe.*  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
wife  accused  of  adultery  might  be  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  water.*    Besides  these  instances,  which  illustrate  the 

^  *  But  in  the  earliest  extant  code,  however,  that  of  Khammurabt, 
the  position  of  women  was  free  and  dignified.    See  Babylonian 


Law. 
■  Deut.  xxiv.  t. 
*  Numb,  xxvii.,  xxsyL 


*  Numb.  XXX.  3. 

*  Numb.  V.  II. 


subordination  of  women,  there  was  much  IcgislatMn  deafing  viik, 
inter  alia^  offences  against  chastity,  and  marria^  of  a  ma  vitli 
a  captive  heathen  woman  or  with  a  purchased  slave.  So  hx 
from  second  marriages  being  restrained,  as  they  were  by  Qmatia 
legislation,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  childless  widow  to  Barry  btf 
deceased  husband's  brother.  In  India  subjectioii  was  a  ci«£ail 
principle.  "  Day  and  night  must  women  be  bcid  by  ther  pr»- 
tectors  in  a  state  of  dependence,"  says  Manu.*  The  rak  of  is- 
heritance  was  agnatic,  that  is,  descent  traced  tlwRigli  oaks 
to  the  exclusion  of  females.'  The  gradual  growth  of  Ondksu, 
or  property  of  a  woman  given  by  the  husband  befoie  «  alter 
marriage,  or  by  the  wife's  family,  may  have  led  to  the  sAXtt. 
for  both  the  family  of  the  widow  and  the  Brahmans  had  i: 
interest  in  getting  the  life  estate  of  a  woman  out  of  the  vx;  * 
Women  in  Hindu  law  had  only  limited  rights  of  fnl^^'— ^>, 
and  were  disqualified  as  witnesses. 

In  Roman  law  a  woman  was  even  in  historic  times  cooipktdy 
dependent.  If  married  she  and  her  property  passed  axo  the 
power  of  her  husband;  if  unmarried  she  was  (unless  a  vafal 
virgin)  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  her  father  during  hb  life, 
and  after  his  death  of  her  agnates,  that  is,  those  of  her  kiasases 
by  blood  or  adoption  who  would  have  been  under  the  pover  d 
the  common  ancestor  had  he  lived.  Failing  aeriat*^  the  t«td2|P 
probably  passed  to  the  gens.  The  wife  was  the  porchasrd 
property  of  her  husband,  and,  like  a  slave,  acquired  oaly  im 
his  benefit.  A  woman  could  not  exercise  any  civil  or  poklr 
office.  '  In  the  words  of  Ulpian,  "  feminae  ab  omnibus  o£ca 
civilibus  vel  publids  remotae  sunt."  *  A  woman  odoU  ast 
continue  a  faxnily,  for  she  was  "caput  et  finis  famtliae saae.'  * 
could  not  be  a  witness,  surety,  tutor,  or  curator;  she  ok^  ba 
adopt  or  be  adopted,  or  make  a  will  or  contract.  Sbe  couid  aot 
succeed  ab  intestate  as  an  agnate,  if  further  removed  thaa  a  sist«f 
A  daughter  might  be  disinherited  by  a  general  daose,  a  ks 
only  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  was  privicp^ 
in  some  matters,  but  rather  from  a  feeling  of  paty  for  her  boduj 
weakness  and  presumed  mental  incapacity"  than  for  any  bok 
worthy  reason.  Thus  she  could  plead  igtMsrance  of  law  as  a 
ground  for  dissolving  an  obligation,  idiich  a  man  ooold  noc  as  1 
rule  do;  she  could  accuse  only  in  cases  of  treason  and  witchaa::; 
and  she  was  in  certain  cases  exempt  from  torture.  In  saccxsBca 
ab  intestalo  to  immovable  property  Roman  law  did  not,  as  dMS 
English,  recognize  any  privilege  of  males  over  females. 

Legal  disabilities  were  gradually  mitigated  by  the  influescx  ti 
fictions,  the  praetorian  equity  and  legislation.  An  cxaaif^ 
of  the  first  was  the  mode  by  which  a  woman  freed  hendf  fnc 
the  authority  of  her  tutor  by  fictitious  cession  into  the  attkicnr 
of  a  tutor  nominated  by  herself,  or  by  sale  of  herself  mto  t^ 
power  of  a  nominal  husband  on  the  understanding  that  he  «o 
at  once  to  emancipate  her  to  another  person,  who  then  bbsb- 
mitted  her.  The  action  of  equity  is  fflustrated  by  the  recogta?ias 
by  the  praetor  of  cognatic  or  natural  as  distiagutsfaed  kaa 
agnatic  or  artificial  relationship,  and  of  a  widow's  daLn  to  sacond 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  intestate  and  without  idataccs. 
Legislation,  beginning  as  early  as  the  Twelve  Tablo,  wtech  ks- 
bade  excessive  mourning  for  the  dead  by  femak  raooraen. 
did  not  progress  uniformly  towards  enfranchisement  of  voaca 
For  instance,  the  Lex  Voconia  (about  169  B.C.),  called  by  Si 
Augustine  the  most  unjust  of  all  laws,  provided  that  a  woeaas 
could  not  be  instituted  heir  to  a  man  who  was  regtttered  as  owr 
of  a  fortune  of  100,000  asses.*'  A  constitution  of  Valenlisiaa  I 
forbade  bequests  by  women  to  ecclesiastics.    But  the  icadesc} 

•  Ch.  ix.  §  2  (Sir  W.  Tones's  translation). 

'  Whether  this  was  tne  oldest  rule  of  inheritance  has  bees  Wbck 
debated.  That  birth  of  a  child  |ave  the  mother  certain  kcal  nffcts 
in  a  primitive  stage  of  society  is  the  view  of  oiany  srritav  See 
esoecially  Das  ifuUerrukt  of  J.  J.  Bachofen  (Stuttgan,  if6l). 

>  Maine,  Early  History  ef  InstittUiotu,  lect.  xi. 

•  Dif .  i.  16.  195.  *  Tbid, 

^  Imbeciilitas  »  the  term  used  more  than  once  in  the  texts  of 
Roman  law. 

^  The  way  in  which  this  law  was  evaded  was  by  mm-cflraiaMiR  e( 
the  testator  in  the  census  (see  Montesouieu,  Esprit  des  ins,  bk. 
xxvii.).   Another  way  was  by  leaving  her  the  inheritaoce  bfJUttrwm 
missum  (see  Trust). 
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of  legislation  was  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Adoption  of  women  was  allowed  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
in  391.  The  tutelage  of  women  of  full  age  was  removed  by 
Qaudius,  and,  though  afterwards  in  part  revived*  has  disappeared 
by  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  implied  full  testamentary  and 
contractual  liberty.  In  regard  to  the  separate  property  of  ^the 
married  woman,  Che  period  of  dos  had  by  the  time  of  Justinian 
long  superseded  the  period  of  manus.  The  result  was  that,  in 
^ite  of  a  few  remaining  disabilities,  such  as  the  general  incapacity 
to  be  surety  or  witness  to  a  will  or  contract,  of  a  wife  to  make 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  of  a  widow  to  marry  within  a  year  of 
her  husband's  death,  the  position  of  women  had  become,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  one  of  great  personal  and  proprietary 
indepaidence."'  Fortius  improvement  in  their  position  they 
were  largely  indebted  to  the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
especially  ol  Justinian,  who  prided  himself  on  bemg  a  protector 
of  women. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  matters  in  which  Christianity  appears 
to  have  made  alterations,  generally  but  perhaps  not  always  improve- 
ments, in  the  law.  As  a  rule  the  influence  of  the  church  was  exercised 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  older  law 
upon  celibacy  and  childlessness,  of  increased  facilities  for  entering 
a  professed  religious  life,'  and  of  due  provbion  for  the  wife.  The 
church  also  supported  the  political  power  of  those  who  were  her  best 
friends.  The  jgovernment  of  Pulcheria  or  Irene  would  hardly  have 
been  endured  in  the  days  of  the  paean  empire.  Other  cases  in  which 
Christianity  probably  exercised  influence  may  be  briefly  stated.  (1) 
All  differences  in  the  law  of  succession  ab  intesUUo  of  males  and  females 
were  abolished  by  Justinian.    (2)  The  apjwintment  of  mothers  and 

Bandmothers  as  tutors  was  sanctioned  by  the  same  emperor.  (3) 
e  extended  to  all  cases  the  principle  established  by  tne  Senatus 
Consultum  TertuUianum  (158),  enabling  tne  mother  of  three  (if  a 
freed  woman  four)  children  to  sua%ed  to  the  property  of  her  children 
who  died  intestate,  and  aave  increased  rights  of  succession  to  a  widow. 
(4)  The  restrictions  on  tne  marriage  of  senators  and  other  men  of  high 
raok  with  women  of  low  rank  were  extended  by  Constantine,  but 
almost  entirely  removed  by  Justinian.  (5)  Second  marriaf^  were 
discouraged  (especially  by  making  it  legal  to  impose  a  condition  that 
a  widow  s  right  to  property  should  cease  on  re-marriage),  and  the 
Leonine  Constitutions  at  the  end  of  the  ^th  century  made  third 
marriages  punishable.  (6)  The  same  constitutions  made  the  bene- 
diction of  a  priest  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage.* 
The  criminal  law  in  its  relation  to  women  presents  some  points  of 
interest.  Adultery  was  punished  with  death  by  Constantine,  but 
the  penalty  was  reducecf  by  Justinian  to  relegation  to  a  convent. 
A  woman  condemned  for  adultery  could  not  re-marry.  A  marriage 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  rendered  the  parties  guilty  of  adultery. 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  offences  of  unchastity,  especially 
procurement  and  incest.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  carry  off  or  offer 
violence  to  a  nun.  A  wife  could  not  commit /itrfiim  of  her  husband's 
foods,  but  he  had  a  special  action  rerum  amdarum  against  her. 
By  several  sumptuary  constitutions,  contained  in  the  Code,  bk.  xi., 
women  as  well  as  men  were  subject  to  penalties  for  wearing  dress  or 
ornaments  (except  rings)  imitating  those  reserved  for  the  emperor 
and  hb  familjr.  Actresses  and  women  of  bad  fame  were  not  to  wear 
the  dress  of  vir^ns  dedicated  to  Heaven.  If  a  consul  had  a  wife  or 
mother  living  with  him,  he  was  allowed  to  incur  greater  expense  than 
if  he  lived  alone.  The  interests  of  working  women  were  protected 
by^  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  gynofcia,  or  workshops  for 
spinning,  dyeing.  &c 

The  canon  law,  looking  with  disfavour  on  the  female  inde- 
pendence prevailing  in  the  later  Roman  law,  tended  rather  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  Duretum  specially  inculcated 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  obedience  to  his  will 
in  all  things.*  The  chief  differences  between  canon  and  Roman 
law  were  in  the  law  of  marriage,  especially  in  the  introduction 
of  publicity  and  of  the  formalities  of  the  ring  and  the  kiss.  The 
benediction  of  a  priest  was  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony, 
as  indeed  it  had  been  made  by  the  civil  power,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  in  the  post -Justinian  period  of  Roman  law.  But  in 
practice  thb  rule  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dbuse  until  it  was 
again  revived  by  the  council  of  Trent.    It  was,  however,  the 

*  A  ncieni  Law,  ch.  v.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  laws  as  the  Lex 
Oppia  (see  Sumptuary  Laws). 

*  A  remarkable  example  of  this  tendency  was  the  provision  that 
an  actress  might  leave  the  stage  and  break  her  contract  of  service 
with  impunity  in  order  to  become  a  nun.  Even  under  the  pagan 
cmperorR  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  285  had 
enacted  that  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  marry  (Cod.  v.  4,  i^). 

'  See  R.  T.  Troplong,  De  Finjluenu  du  ckristianisme  sur  U  o^oU 
cwU. 
'  Pt.  n.  cans,  xxxiii.  qu.  v.  ch.  16. 


rule  of  the  English  common  law  after  the  Reformation.  The 
ceremony  was  not  to  be  performed  during  Lent.  The  woman 
was  to  be  veiled  during  the  ceremony.  A  promise  of  marriage 
was  so  sacred  that  it  made  a  subsequent  marriage  with  another 
person  void.  Spiritual  cognation  was  a  bar  to  marriage.  The 
sentence  of  the  church  was  made  necessary  for  divorce.  As  to 
women  in  general  the  law  does  not  say  very  much.  Women,  even 
relatives,  were  not  to  live  with  priests  unless  in  case  of  necessity. 
They  were  not  to  approach  the  altar  or  fill  any  public  office  of 
the  church;  nor  might  they  lend  money  on  usury.  Baptism 
might  be  valid  although  adminbtered  by  a  woman.  Women 
who  had  professed  religion  could  not  be  forced  to  give  evidence 
as  witnesses.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  of  women  was  not 
receivable.* 

The  early  law  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  is  interesting 
from  the  different  ways  in  which  it  treated  women.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  H.  Mainc^ — "  The  position  of  women  in  these  barbarous 
systems  of  inheritance  varies  very  greatly.  Sometimes  they 
inherit,  either  as  individuab  or  as  classes,  only  when  males  of 
the  same  generation  have  failed.  Sometimes  they  do  not  in- 
herit, but  transmit  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  male  issue. 
Sometimes  they  succeed  to  one  kind  of  property,  for  the  most 
part  movable  property,  which  they  probably  took  a  great  share 
in  producing  by  their  household  labour;  for  example,  in  the 
real  Salic  law  (not  in  the  imaginary  code)  there  is  a  set  of  rules 
of  succession  which,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  admit  women  and 
their  descendants  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  movable 
property,  but  confine  land  exclusively  to  males  and  the  descend- 
ants of  males. . . .  The  idea  is  that  the  proper  mode  of  providing 
for  a  woman  b  by  giving  her  a  marriage  portion;  but,  when  she 
b  once  married  into  a  separate  community  consbting  of  strangers 
in  blood,  neither  she  nor  her  children  are  deemed  to  have  any 
further  claim  on  the  parent  group."  Among  the  Scandinavian 
races  women  were  under  perpetud  tutelage,  whether  married  or 
unmarried.  The  first  to  obtain  freedom  were  the  widows.' 
As  late  as  the  code  of  Chrbtian  V.,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
it  was  enacted  that  if  a  woman  married  without  the  consent  of 
her  tutor  be  might  have,  if  he  wished,  administration  and  usufruct 
of  her  goods  during  her  life.*  The  provbion  made  by  the 
Scandinavian  laws  under  the  name  of  morning-gift  was  perhaps 
the  parent  of  the  modem  settled  property.*  The  Brehon  law 
of  Ireland  excepted  women  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law.  They  could  dbtrain  or  contract  only  in  certain  named 
cases,  and  distress  upon  their  property  was  regulated  by  special 
rules.  In  the  pre-Conquest  codes  in  England  severe  laws  were 
denounced  against  uf^chastity,  and  by  a  law  of  Canute  a  woman 
was  to  lose  nose  and  ears  for  adultery.  The  laws  of  Athebtan 
contained  the  peculiarly  brutal  provision  for  the  punbhment 
of  a  female  slave  convicted  of  theft  by  her  being  burned 
alive  by  eighty  other  female  slaves.  Other  laws  were  directed 
against  the  practice  of  witchcraft  (q.v.)  by  women.  Monogamy 
was  enforced  both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law;  and  second 
and  third  marriages  involved  penance.  A  glimpse  of  cruelty 
in  the  household  is  afforded  by  the  provision,  occurring  no  less 
than  three  limes  in  the  ecclesiastical  legblation,  that  if  a  woman 
scourged  her  female  slave  to  death  she  must  do  penance.  Traces 
of  wife-purchase  are  seen  in  the  law  of  Ethelbert,  enacting  that 
if  a  man  carry  off  a  freeman's  wife  he  must  at  his  own  expense 
procure  the  husband  another  wife.  The  codes  contain  few 
provisions  as  to  the  property  of  married  women,  but  those  few 
appear  to  prove  that  she  was  in  a  better  position  than  at  a  later 

*  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  see  Manssen's  Het  CkrisUndom  en 
de  Vrouw  (Leiden,  1877). 

*  Early  Law  and  Custom^  ch.  v. 

'  See  StiemhdOk,  Dejure  Sveonum  (Stockholm,  1672),  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.; 
Afessenius,  Leges  Sveeorum  (Stockholm,  1714). 
'  Bk.  iit.  ch.  xvi.  IS  1,2. 

*  The  development  of  the  bride-price  no  doubt  was  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  original  meaning  was,  however,  different.  It  was  the 
sum  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  wife's  family  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  the  family  property,  while  the  morning-gift  was  paid  as  ^tium 
virginilatis  to  the  bride  herself.  In  its  Englbh  form  momtng-gift 
occure  in  the  laws  of  Canute:  in  its  Latinized  form  of  tiwrgangna  it 
occurs  in  the  Leges  Henrici  Primu 
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period.  TbeUmolInegaveberalhirdofbnbuibukd'apropenyi 
tbelawiof  Edanmdulo  b^rothAJ  Allowed  tliis  to  be  incnaaed 
to  haU  by  autenuptia]  contract,  to  (he  whole  il  ihe  had  children 
and  did  not  re-majry  after  her  huaband'a  death.  No  doubt 
the  dower  ad  oitium  ecdesiae  favoured  by  the  church  generally 
■upeneded  the  legal  rigbti  where  the  property  waa  large  (in 
fact  this  is  spedally  provided  by  Magna  Carta,  c.  7).  "  Proviaio 
hominii  tollit  provisionem  legii.*'  The  legal  rights  of  a  married 
woman  apart  from  contract  were  gradually  limited,  until  by 
the  time  of  Glanvill  her  penon  and  property  had  become  during 
herhuaband'sUfetimeeDtJrely  at  hladispoaal,  and  after  hia  death 
id  her  fiarr  ratimabUii. 


hirtbaioda  am 


•  of  lb 


te  law  of  England  placet 


1  the  old  common 
n  in  a  ipecial  position 
Eiom  le^  duties  more 
erionnable  by  deputy, 
a  proper  feud,  i.e.  one 


le  of  the  o 


dfoi 


It  for 


by  the  oatb  ot  allegiance  in  the  leet  or  toum,  and  so  could  not  be 

eitber  of  a  cutk  or  1  vill,  but  not  sberiff,  unless  in  the  one  case 
of  Weslmoiland,  an  heieditaiy  office,  eierdscd  in  penon  in  the 
i;th  century  by  the  (unous  Anne,  countess  of  Doiset,  Pembroke 
uid  MoDtgotnery.  In  certain  caaei  a  woman  could  tiuamit 
right*  which  ifae  could  not  enjoy.  On  such  s  power  of  tmns- 
mi>w>n,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  shows,'  nsted  the  claim  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  ctown  of  France.  The  claim  lirmik  a  woman  was  not  a 
bieich  of  the  Frtacb  constitutional  law,  which  rejected  the  claim 
e/  a  woman.  The  lealouty  o(  a  woman's  political  influence  is 
UtiUngly  shown  by  the  case  of  Alice  Fetreii,  the  mistress  of 
Edward  III.  She  was  accused  of  breaking  an  ordinance  by 
which  women  had  been  forbidden  to  do  buuness  for  blrt  and  l^ 
way  of  maintenance  in  tlie  king's  court.' 

By  Magna  Carta  a  woman  could  not  accuK  a  man  of  murder 
eicnrt  of  that  of  her  huiband.  Thii  diubility  no  doubt  atdk  from 
the  [act  that  in  trial  by  battle  she  nalunlly  did  not  appeat  in  penon 

H"eJ'wili^?rv^todTy''i2arriaie°'^i  'o\  T" -"  ^-'''"v  Tn^^"« 
■  ndtlieillbKqueiilbirthDlae^ild.    ByJlK     .     .1  .ft 


WOMEN 

lofbade  Impottation  o(  lilk  and  lace  bv  tonbatda  aad  oiks  ila 
KianKen.  imagining  to  dntn>y  the  cnit  ol  the  dk  ifuwinauld 

dinf  corpontiona,  ujcb  4a  Uhuji  li^n 

diubiljtiei  impoaed  on  women  by  lubnanliw  Uw  tit  hbaoi^i 
lEAceBbie  in  the  eariy  law  of  procedure.  For  lEvataivc.  bv  ibc  ^E.ir 
of  Euiiini  (11  Edw,  II.  u.  II,  efUin  ili  irmHa  rtfti  d^  an  k  tttt 

cauld  not  ocine  ha  abeence  from  cnin  by  aUegiH  ilui  ^  vat  .-< 
public  duty.  The  influence  of  the  chun^  ii  wry  cChIt  inmlv  3 
■ame  of  the  earlier  criminal  legislation.  Thus  by -ij  Edw.  I  n  i.i. 
34.  it  was puniahable with  lUttvearm'  impraonirwiii  to can^ an- 
a  nun, cvenwith  hercanaenl.  TbeSia  ArtictH,  31  Hen.  Vtll.c  u. 
forbade  marriage  and  coDcubuugE  of  priests  utd  "— ^~-'  im 

In  ScotiaBd.  aaearly  ai  RafuM  ifaieWrM  (iith  eewlKy)  mHi 
were  the  object  of  apecial  legal  regulation,  la  Ihu  wiwk  ibi  >nrla 
•m/wrii  (probably  a  lu  paid  to  the  lord  on  ibr  nutrwte  d  la 
tcnaot'f  daughter)  wai  find  at  a  aum  diflerini  accanliaf  atktn^ 

ary  matter*.    By  tbe  Le^ai  Quataor  Bnrfonpm  fenvJc  bcevKei  Bxa- 

and  were  to  set  an  ale.wBnd  out^e  their  boiK*  oads  a  pm^-' 
of  fourpence.  The  aanx  laws  al«  provided  that  a  Baarrird  acw^i 
cooimiuint  a  tieapaaa  without  ha  huaband's  knavlake  B«bt  > 
chaaliiedlikEachifdunderage.   ThF.;infBlaCiMi  dftbe  IJ^hntc 

buymorelhanalimiicdamouoiolVu.  Th'e''>ai»c^a>ii><B>« 
a  prtiyinoo  fm  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  gad-bnthin  eaaUt  ^ 


bt  of  clergy  wai 
[ully  by  3V.I!  . 
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allca1etunrillCeo.IVcj7.B1.      .     ...      . 

appropriated  to  women  convicted  of  treaaon  ..r  ^^.-l 
of  sentence  to  eiecution  tw  burning  for  pet 
lately  as  ITS4.    In  some  old  statula  very  cuii 

l'™in"i6j*]°7^w.  !™i^[i)  «m=n  "e^ 

daughters  of  servants  were  not  to  wear  veila  above 
value..  Handicrallsmen's  and  yeonten'a  wives  were  a,.  .,  . 
veils,   Tbe  use  of  fur  aras  confined  to  Ihe  ladies  of  knighti 


,    Careful  obsetvance  d  difference 
-■■  IV.e.t  Thewife 

— , , of  g.^  or  Bble  fur. 

V.  a  kiughl.bacbelor  not  velvet,  of  an  eaquire  or  nntleman  not 
velvet,  satin  or  ermine,  of  a  labourer  not  dot  bee  bevonda  certain  price 
or  a  girdle  ganiihed  irilh  rilver.  By  91  Edw.  IV.  c.  I,  clolb  of  sold 
and  pu^le  silk  were  eonfined  to  women  of  tbe  royal  family.  It  ia 
worthy  of  notice  that  at  tbe  times  of  pasdng  these  tumptuaiy  laws 

womm  mWit  work  as  they  had  beai  accunontid.    3  Edw.  IV.'  c-  3 

'  It  b  nmarkable  that  Ihe  neat  lielt  of  France  except  Ihe  Isle  of 

Fiance,  tbe  special  apanage  oT  tbe  crown,  all  became  in  time  female 

teta.  Thisisthownl>ytbeiablea(thcendafLabaulaye'BXKilira«. 

•  2BF<y  Lim  and  Cuium,  eh.  v 


lUttin.  hel  in  a  conv 

'Jr£?:iS'^^%,S 

wUb 

•imilarlolhalofEi^ 

In  aepatite  legal 
Kts,  lo  any  special 

iAaalAOE,    Childiu 
Husband  and  Wui 
he  trfder  disabilities 

mote  than  note  he 
English  law  in  .910, 

irticlt$  attention  is  drawn,  oa  vaiwai  sii- 

nstance,     EvroENce,    Divtncx,     «^> 

u,    (i«.   rAuint    C),    iHfAWT,     -_ 

tries  that  it  it  impossible  to  do     "" 

leit  »i{bj,— The  ageat  whk:h  a  girl ' 
'"  "r^K^ll'ci'if a'w'      "    " 
Settlemeot  Act  i8js,  a  vi 

twcntyi  Iw  the  Manicd  Women'a  Property  Act  1907  aaj  w*- 
mcnt  b;/ anusband  of  hia  wife's  property  iaiwt  valid  nilatewTviri 
by  her  if  she  il  of  full  age,  or  eonlinned  by  her  after  tbe  aimi  i^ 
age.  An  unmamed  woman  is  liable  tor  the  Hppoit  a)  iamlMHi 
children  till  they  attain  theage  of  aixteen.  She  H  feBeraly  aK»< 
in  the  abaencF  ol  agreement,  by  an  afiliatioa  ordo- granted  by  wati-- 
(r^iea.  A  married  wrmun  having  aeparale  ceopcrty  is,  ladB  'M 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts  lUi  and  190a.  liabk  (ei  thivsT"^ 
of  her  parents,  huiband,  childien  and  irandduklrTa  buttmcK 
cbaraeable  to  any  union  cw  pariah.     At  commop  Uw  the  lalhcr  vb 

up  to  the  aje  ol  siiteen,  and  could  only  forfeit  ti^  ritat  bl  n^ 
conduct.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wberwer  tbne  iraa  tna 
property  and  the  inlant  could  be  made  a  ward  of  cmrt,  taok  *  ^^ 

the  child,  and  consequently  in  some  caves  to  itie  fhpuva  ^  <^ 
mother'ariaht"  at  common  law.  Legislation  has  tended  int^iav 
direction.    By  the  Infant  t' Custody  Aa  1873.  the  Coon  efChu--^ 

the  c™lody  or  conl'i^'^  cKldlo  thj  m'ott2?"'The  Jwi^nw  -V 
1B7J. J  as  po),  enacted  thai  in  quealiooa  Rlallot  tolbecw^^ 

Guardianahip  ol  Infanta  Act  1SS6  largely  mcoded  tM  wotf*" 
powcra  of  appointing  and  acting  at  a  guardian,  and  gan  ihi  exT. 

cm,  to  commit  10  tbe  applicant  ihcnBrfodurt  *" 
irriage  between  Ihe  applacau  and  ha  >Bi^*L 


Ircn.  The  Su 
>1edacounof 
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The  most  remarieable  <KnbiUti«s  under  which  women  were  itill 
pbced  in  i9iO'wefe  (l)  the  exclusion  of  female  heira  from  intestate 
succession  <o  real  estate,  unless  in  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  (see 
Inheutancb;  (Succession)  ;  and  (2)  the  fact  that  a  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  while  a  wife  could  only 
obtain  it  for  her  husband's  adultery  if  coupled  with  some  other  cause, 
such  as  crudty  or  desertion. 

Suits  in  which  either  necessarfly  or  practically  only  women  are 
plaintiiTs  are:  breach  of  Dromise,  affiliation  (3.0.)  and  (though  not 
nominally)  seduction  (tf-o.;* 

The  action  for  breach  of  promise  '  may  indeed  be  brought  by  a 
man,  but  this  is  very  rare,  atui  its  only  real  interest  is  as  a  protection 
for  women.  It  may  be  brought  by  but  not  against  an  infant,  and  not 
against  an  adult  u  he  or  sne  has  merely  ratified  a  promise  made 
during  infancy;  it  may  be  brought  against  but  not  oy  a  married 
man  or  woman  (in  spite  of  the  inherent  incapacity  of  such  a  person 
to  have  married  the  plaintiff),  and  ndther  by  nor  ai^unst  the  personal 
representatives  of  a  deceased  party  to  the  promise  (unless  wfaaic 
sDccial  damage  has  accrued  to  the  personal  estate  of  tne  deceased). 
The  promise  need  not  be  in  writing.  The  parties  to  an  action  are 
by  33  and  53  Vict.  c.  68  competent  witnesses;  the  plaintiff  cannot, 
however,  recover  a  verdict  without  his  or  her  testimony  being 
corroborated  by  other  material  evidence.  The  measure  of  damages 
is  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  most  actions  at  the  discretion  of  tne 
jury;  they  may  take  into  consideration  the  injury  to  the  olaintiff's 
feeUngs,  especially  if  the  breach  of  promise  be  ^gravated  oy  seduc- 
tion. Either  parr/  has  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  under  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1883.  The  action  cannot  oe  tried  in  a  county  court, 
uQtess  by  consent,  or  unless  remitted  for  trial  there  by  the  High 
Court.  Uncnastity  of  the  plaintiff  unknown  to  the  defendant  when 
the  promise  was  made  and  dissolution  of  the  contract  by  mutual 
consent  are  the  princi|]al  defences  which  are  usually  raised  to  the 
action.  Bodily  infirmity  of  the  defendant  is  no  defence  to  the 
action,  though  it  may  lustify  the  other  party  in  refusing  to  marry 
the  person  thus  affectea.  Where  the  betrothed  are  within  prohibited 
dcgiecsofoonsan^inity  or  affinity,  there  can  be  no  valid  promise  at 
all.  and  so  no  actxm  for  its  breach. 

Criminal  Law. — ^There  are  some  offences  which  can  be  committed 
only  by  women,  others  which  can  be  committed  only  against  them. 
Among  the  former  are  concealment  of  birth  (in  mnety-nine  cases 
oat  of  a  hundred),  the  now  obsolete  offence  of  being  a  common 
sooU,  and  prostitution  (qj9.)  and  kindred  offences.  Where  a  married 
woman  commits  a  crime  in  company  with  her  husband,  she  is 
generally  presumed  to  have  acted  by  his  coercion,  and  so  to  be 
entitled  to  acquittal.  This  presumption,  however,  was  never  made 
in  witchcraft  cases,  and  is  not  now  made  in  cases  of  treason,  murder 
and  other  grave  crimes,  or  in  crimes  in  which  the  principal  part  b 
most  usually  taken  by  the  wife,  such  as  keeping  a  brothel.  In  fact, 
the  CTceptions  to  the  old  presumption  are  now  perhaps  more  numerous 

*  The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  in  some  of  its 
Incidents  peculiar  to  English  law.  In  Roman  law,  betrothal  (spon- 
talia)  imposed  a  duty  on  the  betrothed  to  become  husband  ana  wife 
withm  a  reasonable  time,  subject  to  the  termination  of  the  obligation 
by  death,  repudiation  by  the  words  ^.^mdituma  tua  rum  ular.  or  lapse 
of  time,  tbe  time  fixed  being  two  years.  No  action  lay  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry  unlssa  arrkaa  sponsalitiae  had  been  given,  i^. 
earnest  of  the  bargain,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  party  refusing  to  carry 
it  out.  The  arrha  might  also  be  given  by  a  parent,  and  was  equally 
Gable  to  forfeiture.  A  provincial  governor,  or  one  of  his  relations  or 
houBelu>ld,  could  not  recover  any  arrha  that  might  have  been  given, 
it  being  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  position  of  authority  and  able  to 
exndse  influence  in  forcing  consent  to  a  betrothal.  In  the  canon 
taw  breach  of  the  promise  made  by  the  spemsalia,  whether  dt  prwuenH 
or  de  JvtmrOt  a  division  unknown  to  Roman  law,  does  not  without 
more  appear  to  have  sufiioed  to  found  an  actbn  for  its  breach, 
except  so  far  as  it  fell  under  ecclesiastical  cognizance  as  Uusio  fidei. 
but  it  had  the  more  serious  legal  effect  of  avoiding  as  a  canonical 
dijability  the  subseouent  marriage,  while  the  onginal  sponsalia 
continued,  of  a  bctrotned  person  to  any  other  than  the  one  to  Whom 
he  or  she  was  originally  betrothed.  The  i^oiua/ia  became  inoperative, 
dthcr  by  mutual  consent  or  by  certain  supervening  impraiments, 
such  as  ordination  or  a  vow  ot  chastity.  The  canonical  disability 
of  pre-contract  was  removed  in  England  by  Xi  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38, 
re-established  in  the  reign  of  Edwara  VI.,  and  finally  abolished  in 
1753.  In  England  the  duty  of  the  parties  is  the  same  as  in  Roman 
Liw.  via.  to  carry  out  the  contract  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  no 
tinnc  be  specially  fixed.  Formeriy  a  contract  to  many  could  be 
spedficaBy  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  compelfing  a  cele- 
bration 01  the  marriage  in  fade  euUsiae.  The  last  instance  of  a 
suit  for  this  purpose  was  in  1753,  and  the  right  to  bring  it  was 
abolished  in  1753  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  T26  Oo.  II.  c.  33). 
In  Scotland  a  promise  in  the  nature  of  sponsalia  ae  future  not  followed 
by  consummation  may  be  resiled  from,  subject  to  the  liability  of 
the  party  in  fault  to  an  action  for  the  breach^  which  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c 
iio,  s.  38.  is  a  proper  cause  for  trial  by  jury.  If.  however,  the 
tpnsalia  be  de  fraesentit  and,  according  to  the  more  probable 
opinion,  if  they  be  de  fiUuro  followed  by  consummatbn,  a  pre- 
contract is  constituted,  giving  a  right  to  a  decree  of  declarator  of 
Bttrriage  and  equivalent  to  marriage,  unless  declared  void  during 
tke  lifetime  of  the  parties. 


than  those  falling  within  k.  The  doctrine  of  coodon  and  the 
practice  <^  separate  acknowledsment  of  deeds  by  married  women 
(necessary  before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act)  si 
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vestiges  of  the  period  when  women,  bendes  being  chatteb.  were 
treated  as  chattels.  Formerly  a  wife  could  not  steal  her  husband's 
property,  but  since  the  Married  Women's  "Property  Act  this  has 
become  possible.  Adultoy  is  no  crime,  England  bang  abnost  the 
only  country  where  such  is  the  case.  It  was  punished  by  fine  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  up  to  the  17th  century,  and  was  made  criminal 
for  a  short  time  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Pariiament.  The 
offences  which  can  be  committed  only  against  women  are  chiefly 
those  against  decency,  such  as  rape,  procurement  and  stmilair 
crimes,  m  which  a  connderable  change  in  the  law  in  the  direction 
of  increased  protection  to  women  was  made  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  1885.  In  regard  to  the  protection  given  to  a  wife 
against  her  husband  modem  lendation  has  oonsiderab^  strengthened 
too  wife's  position  by  means  df  judicial  separation  and  maintenance 
in  case  of  desertion  (see  Dxvorcb^.  The  wnippin^  of  female  offenders 
was  abolished  in  1820.  Chastisement  of  a  wife  by  a  husband, 
posnbly  at  one  time  lawful  to  a  reasonable  extent,  would  now 
certainly  constitute  an  assault.  The  husband's  rights  are  limited 
to  restraining  the  wife's  liberty  in  case  of  her  misconduct. 

In  Scotland  the  criminal  law  differs  slightly  from  that  of  England. 
At  one  time  drowning  was  a  punishment  specially  reserved  for 
women.  Incest  (9.V.),  or  an  attempt  to  commit  incest,  has  always 
been  punishable  as  a  crime.  Adultery  and  fornication  are  still 
nominally  crimes,  byt  criminal  proceedings  in  these  cases  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  age  of  testamentary  capacity  is  stiU  twelve, 
not  twenty-one,  as  in  England. 

The  whole  idea  of  iromen's  position  in  social  life,  and  their 
ability  to  take  their  place,  independently  of  any  question  of 
sex,  in  the  work  of  the  world,  was  radically  changed 
in  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  also  in  the  more 
progressive  nations  b^nd  their  bounds,  during  the  ^^JS 
19th  century.  This  is  due  primarily  to  th^  movement  '^^ 
for  women's  higher  education  and  its  results.  To  deal  in  detail 
with  this  movement  in  various  countries  would  here  be  too 
intricate  a  matter;  but  in  the  English-speaking  countries  at 
all  events  the  change  is  so  complete  that  the  only  curious  thing 
now  is,  not  what  spheres  women  may  not  enter,  more  or  less 
equally  with  men,  but  the  few  from  which  they  are  still  excluded. 

Before  the  accession  of  C^ueen  Victoria,  there  was  no  systematic 
education  -for  English  women,  but  as  the  first  half  of  the  xgth 
century  drew  to  a  dose,  broader  views  began  to  be  held  on  the 
subject,  while  the  humanitarian  movement,  as  well  as  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women,  helped  to  put  their  education  on 
a  sounder  basis.  It  became  more  thorou^;  its  methods  were 
better  calculated  to  stimulate  intellectual  power;  and  the  con- 
viction  that  it  was  neither  good,  nor  politic,  for  women  to  remain 
intellectually  in  their  former  state  of  ignorance,  was  gradually 
accepted  by  every  one.  The  movement  owed  much  to  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  He  was  its  pioneer;  and  Queen's  College 
(1848),  which  he  founded,  was  the  first  to  give  a  wider  scope  to 
the  training  of  its  scholars.  Out  of  its  teaching,  and  that  of 
its  professors  (including  Charles  Kingsley),  grew  nearly  all  the 
educational  advantages  which  women  enjoy  to-day;  and  to 
the  women  who  were  trained  at  (^een's  (>>Uege  we  owe  some 
of  the  best  teaching  in  England.  Bedford  College,  Cheltenham 
College,  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company's  schools,  are  some  of  those  which 
sprang  into  life  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  England,  and  were  filled, 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  opened,  by  the  girls  of  the  middle  and 
professional  classes.  From  their  teaching  came  the  final  stage 
which  gave  women  the  same  academic  advantages  as  men. 
Somerville  College  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford,  Girton 
and  Newnham  (Colleges  at  Ombridge,  Westfidd  College  in 
London,  St  Hilda's  College,  St  Hugh's  Hall,  HoUoway  College, 
Owens  College,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Victoria 
Universities,  and  other  colleges  for  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  some  of  the  later  but  equally  successful 
results  of  the  movement.  The  necessity  for  testing  the  quality 
of  the  education  of  women,  however,  soon  began  to  be  fdt.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  was  the  first  to  institute  a  special 
examination  for  women  over  eighteen,  and  its  example  was 
followed  by  Oxford;  but  while  London,  Dublin  (Trinity  College), 
Belfast  ((^een's),  Victoria,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, and  St  Andrews 
univerrities  now  grant  degrees,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  denied 
them  in  1910,    In  the  act  of  1908  establishing  the  new  Roman 
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Catholic  university  in  Ireland,  it  was  provided  that  two  members 
of  the  senate  should  be  women;  and  Queen's  University,  Belfast, 
had  three  women  in  1910  in  its  senate.  Women  may  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  fact  that  within  a  very  few  years  of  their 
admission  to  university  ezaminations,they  provided  at  Cambridge 
both  a  senior  classic  and  a  senior  wrangler.  In  America  (see 
Co-EDUCAnoN)  the  movement  has  gone  much  farther  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  temperate,  calm,  earnest  doneanour  of  women,  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  university  life,  awakened  admiration  and 
respect  from  all;  and  the  movement  brought  into  existence  a 
vast  number  of  women,  as  well-educated  as  men,  hard-working, 
persevering  and  capable,  who  invaded  many  professions,  and 
could  bold  their  ground  where  a  sound  education  was  the  found- 
ation of  success.  The  pioneers  of  female  education  spent  their 
energies  in  developing  their  higher  and  more  intellectual  ideals, 
but  later  years  opened  up  other  positions  which  better  education 
has  enabled  women  to  filL  In  the  literary  fidd  they  soon  invaded 
journalism  (see  NEWSPAPEEs),and  took  an  important  place  on 
the  staffs  of  libraries  and  museums.  They  form  an  important 
(and  in  America,  the  predominating)  section  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  state  schools,  and  in  all  research  work  play  an 
increasingly  valuable  part.  It  is  hot  possible  for  every  woman 
to  be  a  scholar,  a  doctor  (see  below),  a  lawyer,*  or  possibly  to 
attain  the  highest  position  in  professions  where  competition 
with  men  is  keen,  but  the  development  of  women's  work  has 
opened  many  other  outlets  for  their  energies.  As  members  of 
school  boards,  factory  inspectors,  poor  law  guardians^  sanitary 
inspectors,  they  have  had  ample  scope  for  gratifying  their  ambition 
and  energy.  The  progress  made  in  philanthropy  and  religious 
activity*  is  largely  diie  to  their  devotion,  under  the  auspices 
of  countless  new  societies.  And  increasing  provision  has  been 
made,  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  careers. 
There  are  successful  women  architects  now  working  in  Enj^d, 
and  in  1905  a  woman  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  British  Architects;  a  large  number  of  women  travel  for  business 
firms;  in  decorative  work,  as  silversmiths,  dentists,  law  copyists, 
proof-readers,  and  in  plan  tracing  women  work  with  success; 
wood-carving  has  become  almost  as  recognized  a  career  for  them 
as  that  of  typewriting  and  shorthand,  in  which  an  increasing 

^'Women  have  Ions  practised  Uw  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
1896  the  benchers  of  the  Ontario  Law  Society  deckled  to  admit 
them  to  the  bar  In  France  in  December  1900  an  act  was  passed 
enabling  womeb  to  practise  as  barristers,  and  Madame  Petit  was 
sworn  in  Paris,  while  a  woman  was  briefed  tor  the  defence  in  a  murder 
case  in  Toulouse  in  1903,  this  being  the  first  case  of  a  woman  pleading 
in  a  European  criminafcourt.  In  Finland  and  Norway  women  have 
long  practised  as  barristers,  and  in  Denmark  since  1908  they  have 
been  admitted  as  assistants  to  lawyers.  By  the  la«r  of  the  Nether- 
lands  they  are  admitted  as  notaries.  In  England  a  special  tribunal 
of  the  House  of  Lords  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  decided 
in  1903  not  to  admit  women  to  the  English  bar,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  no  precedent  and  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  creating 
one;  but  numbers  of  women  take  degrees  in  law  in  British  universi- 
ties, and  several  have  become  soUdton. 

'  In  the  olden  rimes  before  the  Reformation  in  Eiwland  various 
religious  communities  absortxd  a  lazgc  number  ot  the  surplus 
female  population,  and  in  High  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  drcies 
manv  ladies  still  enter  various  risterhoods  and  devote  their  lives  to 
teacning  the  young,  visiting  the  poor  and  nuramg  the  rick.  In  the 
Church  of  England  the  on^  oflB^  which  remained  open  to  women 
was  the  modest  one  of  churchwarden,  and  this  office  is  not  infre- 
quently filled  by  women.  The  Convocation  of  Cantnbury  in  1908 
refused  by  a  majoritv  of  two  to  admit  women  to  parochial  church 
councils,  though  qualified  persons  of  the  female  sex  may  vote  for 
parochial  lay  representatives  on  the  church  council.  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  there  are  fewer  restrictions.  Among  the  Con- 
gregationalists  women  have  ec^oal  votes  on  all  questions  and  may 
become  deacons  or  even  ministers;  Miss  Jane  Brown  has  been 
recognised  as  pastor  of  Brotherton  Congregational  Church,  York- 
shire, and  Miss  L.  Smith  as  pastor  of  that  in  Cardiff,  and  in  the 
Methodist  Church  women  frequently  act  as  local  preadiers.  The 
same  equality  and  share  in  religious  work  is  accorded  to  women  by 
the  Baptists,  the  Society  of  Fnends  and  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
success  of  which  is  largely  due  to  them.  In  Unitarian  ooogregations 
in  the  United  States  and  Australia  many  women  have  been  ap- 
pointed ministers,  and  in  England  the  Rev.  Gertrude  von  Petzold 
held  in  1910  the  post  of  minister  of  the  Narborough  Road  Free 
Christian  Church,  Leicester. 


number  are  imding  employment.  Agricnltuve  and  gsfdeeiai 
have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  work,  and,  with  it,  kindRdecc^is- 
tions.  ' 

Women  have  always  found  a  peculiarly  fitting  spfaere  as 
nurses,  thou^  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  nursing  {qx.)  bt 
been  professionalized  by  means  of  proper  education.  ^^^^ 
But  their  admission  to  the  medical  profession  itsdf 
was  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  xQth-centniy  movesEeH 
It  began  in  America,  but  was  quickly  followed  up  in  ^«*t^^^ 
After  having  been  refused  admission  to  instmctkm  by  nusxica 
American  medical  schools,  Miss  Elisabeth  Blackwdlwasalkmed 
to  enter  as  a  student  by  the  Geneva  Mediosl  Colkcc  SW 
in  1847,  from  which  she  graduated  in  2849.  Hea  was  the  hA 
woman's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  Medical  Rcgtftcr  <rf  iit 
United  Kingdom  (1859).  In  Great  Britain  the  strugS^  to  obciJ: 
admission  to  the  teaching  schools  and  to  the  cxaminaiiaBS  iac 
medical  degrees  and  diplomas  was  long  and  bitter;  Tboa^ 
the  Sodety  of  the  Apothecaries  admitted  Mis  Garrett  Andcnce 
(q.v.)  to  their  diploma  in  1865,  it  was  only  after  a  series  of  rebcfb 
and  failures  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dcgroe  csaclcs- 
tions  of  the  various  universities.  In  August  1876  an  **  enafalisg  * 
act  was  passed,  empowering  the  ninetem  Bdtisli  medkzl 
examining  bodies  to  confer  Uieir  degrees  or  *«pi«*w»  withact 
distinction  of  sex.  In  1908  the  Royal  College  oC  FbyBclias 
and  Surge<ms  decided  to  admit  women  to  their  diphwnat  »zi 
fellowships.  In  the  meantime  women  docton  bad  beoo^  a 
common  phenomenon. 

Women  in  Fjigland  may  fill  some  of  the  highest  positkas  is 
the  state.  A  woman  may  be  a  queen,  or  a  regent,  and  as  queea 
regnant  has,  by  x  Mary,  sess.  3,  c  x,  as  full  rights 
as  a  king.  Among  the  public  offices  a  woman  may 
hold  are  those  of  county,  borough,  parish  and  rural  or 
urban  district  councillor,  ovecseer,  guardian  of  the  poor,  AsxA- 
warden  and  sexton.  In  X908  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson  was  elected 
nuiyor  of  Aldeburgh,  the  first  case  of  a  woman  balding  thai 
position.  Women  have  also  been  nominated  as  mrmhm  d 
Royal  Commissions  (e.g.  those  on  the  Poor  Law  simI  Diwul 
A  woman  cannot  serve  on  a  jury,  but  may,  if  married,  be  act  «f 
a  "  Jury  of  matrons"  empanelled  to  determine  the  coatfiiiec  d 
a  female  prisoner  on  a  writ  de  venire  uupiciemda,  Sse  can  \vte 
(if  unmarried  or  a  widow)  in  county  council,  munidpsl,  poor 
law  and  other  local  elections.  The  granting  of  the  paxliamcsti:? 
franchise  to  women  was,  however,  still  withheld  in  191a  The 
history  of  the  soovement  for  women's  suffrage  b  tdd  hA:^ 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  or  without  the  posaessaoo  d  t 
vote  on  their  own  account,  politics  in  England  have  ia  modat 
times  been  vexy  considerably  influenced  by  the  wock  of  vnen 
as  q>eakers,  canvassers  and  organisers.  Tlie  great  Coosenscit 
auxfliary  political  organisation,  the  Primrose  League,  cma  i*s 
nuun  success  to  women,  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Ft&an:Js^ 
on  the  oi^xMite  side,  has  done  much  for  the  Libccsl  ptn?. 
The  Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  which  csac  istc 
being  in  x886  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  abophjvd 
an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  Unionist  cause. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  sex  «<»ftfnrtiot  ia  regyc: 
of  the  right  conferred  upon  certain  citizens  to  sbsre  ia  the 
election  of  parliamentary  representatives  dates  for 
practical  purposes  from  the  middle  of  the  XQth  centuxy. 
The  governmental  systems  of  the  andenl  worid  were 
based  without  exception  on  the  view  that  women  oonld  tslc 
no  part  in  state  politics,  except  in  oriental  countries  as  nocanK 
Exceptional  women  such  as  Qeopatra,  SeiairaxniB,  Axsaor. 
mi^t  in  the  absence  of  men  of  the  royal  boose,  and  fay  nasca 
of  royal  descent  or  personal  prestige,  occupy  the  threae,  sod  0 
Aspasia  might  be  recognized  as  the  able  head  of  a  polilicsl  sles. 
but  women  in  general  derived  thence  no  political  status.  Tkcof^ 
Christianity  and^a  broadening  of  men's  theories  of  Eie  tsd^  t9 
raise  the  moral  and  social  status  of  women,  yet  Paul  deSettij 
assigns  subservience  ss  the  proper  function  oC  wemoi,  n^ 
many  of  the  fathers  looked  upon  them  nudnly  as  inhrritiay  t^ 
temptress  function  of  Eve.  This  view  generally  obtained  tkroc^t- 
out  the  middle  ages,  though  here  and  there  i^impMriafi  sf  a  ac« 
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idea  are  seen;  many  of  the  great  Eng^  abbesiet  discharged 
their  territorial  duties  as  landowners,  and  women  as  custodians 
of  castles  voted  for  knights  of  the  sUre.  In  the  17th  and  x8th 
centuries  in  England  and  America,  under  the  influence  of  advanc- 
ing political  theory,  and  in  France  in  the  z8th  century,  this  idea 
began  to  take  shape.  In  England  the  writings  of  Mary  Astell 
(Serums  Proposal  to  Ladies,  2607)  and  others  led  to  the  gradual 
revision  of  the  inherited  idea  of  the  education  and  the  true  sphere 
of  women,  while  in  1790  Mary  Wollstonecraft  published  her 
Vtndicalion  of  the  Rigkts  of  Women,  In  America  the  dawning  of 
a  political  consciousness  is  evidenced  by  the  claim  made  in  1647 
by  Margaret  Brent  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  as  the 
executor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  by  the  requests  made  by 
Abigail  Adams  (wife  of  John  Adams),  Mercy  Otis  Warren  and 
Hannah  Lee  Corbin,  that  women  taxpayers  should  enjoy  direct 
representation.  In  France  the  movement  towards  democracy 
did  not  in  the  hands  of  Rousseau  include  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  and  Comte  taught  that  women  were  politically  inferior 
to  men;  Condorcet,  however,  demanded  equal  rights  for  both 
sexes.  Although,  through  an  oversight,  women  could  vote  under 
the  first  constitution  of  New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1S07,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  women's  suffrage  had  made  practically  no  progress  in 
any  country  till  comparatively  late  in  the  19th  century.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  women  had 
constitutionally  a  right  to  vote  in  England  prior  to  the  Reform 
Aa  of  1833  (see  Mrs  C.  C.  Stopes,  British  Freewoman).  The 
discussion,  however,  is  one  of  purely  antiquarian  interest,  and 
the  R^orm  Act  made  quite  dear  what  had  certainly  been 
the  recognized  custom  before,  by  introducing  q)ec2fically  the 
word  "  male  "  in  the  new  franthise  law  (3  and  3  WilL  IV.,  cap. 
45,  sections  19  and  30). 

The  earliest  known  handbill  representing  the  modem  "  women's 
suffrage"  movement  in  England  dates  from  about  1847,  and  in 
1857  the  first  society  was  formed  in  Sheffield,  the  "Sheffield 
Female  Political  A^odation,"  due  largely  to  the  work  of  a 
(^aker  lady,  Anne  Kent  of  Chelmsford.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
]^frs  John  Stuart  Mill  published  an  artide  in  the  Westminster 
Review.^  The  earliest  outstanding  figure,  however,  is  Lydia 
Ernestine  Becker  (1827-1890),  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family,  her  father  being  the  son  of  a 
German  who  settled  in  England  in  early  youth.  She  became  a 
well-known  botanist,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Darwin. 
In  1858  the  Englishwoman's  Journal  was  started,  and  by  this 
time  there  was  a  vigorous  agitation  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  property  and  earnings  of  married  women. 
Among  the  leaders  of  that  movement  were  Barbara  Leigh  Smith 
(Mrs  Bodichon)  and  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes  (Madame  Belloc). 
At  the  same  time  a  famous  group  of  women,  Emily  Davies, 
Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Buss(f  ounders  respectively  of  the  Chdtenham 
Ladies'  College  and  the  North  London  Collegiate  School)  and 
Miss  Garrett  (Dr  Garrett  Anderson),  Miss  Helen  Taylor  (John 
Stuart  Mill's  stepdaughter)  and  Miss  Wolstenbolme  (afterwards 
Mrs  Elmy),  discussed  women's  suffrage  at  the  "  Kensington 
Sodety." 

A  new  era  began  with  the  election  in  1865,  as  member  for  West- 
minster, of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  placed  women's  suffrage  in 
his  election  address.  From  that  time  the  subject  became  more 
or  less  prominent  in  each  successive  parliament.  Mill  presented 
the  first  petition  in  May  1867.  In  1868  the  case  of  Chorlton  v. 
Lings  was  dedded  against  women  applicants  for  the  vote  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  similar  decision  was  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  Scotland.  From  this  time 
the  efforts  of  the  various  local  committees  (in  London,  Manchester, 
BrisUd,  Edinburgh  and  Birmingham)  were  directed  to  promoting 
a  bill  in  pariiament,  and  to  forwarding  petitions  (an  average 
of  200,000  signatures  a  year  was  maintained  from  1870  to  x88o). 
The  Women's  Suffrage  Journal  was  founded  in  X870,  and  in  the 
same  year  Jacob  Bright  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Women's 
Disabilities  Bill  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33  votes.  Mr 
Gladstone  then  threw  his  opposition  into  the  scale,  and  the  bill 

'This  article  was  written  in  reference  to  the  Women's  Rigfau 
Omvcntion  hekl  in  Worcester,  Maas^  U.S.A.,  in  October  1850. 


was  rejected  In  committee  by  aso  to  94.  In  187 1  the  same 
bill  was  again  lost  by  220  to  x  51,  in  spite  of  a  memorial  headed 
by  Florence  Nightingale,  Mary  Carpenter,  Augusta  Webster, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Anna  Louisa 
Chishotai  (Mrs  H.  W.  Chisholm).  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  Household 
Franchise  Bill  in  1873  raised  the  hopes  of  the  women's  suffragist, 
and  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  a  great  Liberal  meeting  in 
Birmingham  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 
From  1874  to  X876  the  bill  was  in  charge  of  a  conservative, 
Mr  Fors3rth,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  John  Bright  and  the 
efforts  of  a  parliamentary  committee  for  "  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  franchise,"  the  number  of  supporters  was  wdl 
maintained.  The  work  proceeded  uneventfiilly  from  X876  to 
X884,  huge  meetings  being  hdd  in  all  the  chief  towns.  In  x88o 
the  franchise  was  conferred  upon  women  owners  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  subsequently  upon  women  occupiers  also.  In  X883  a  great 
Liberal  conference  at  Leeds  voted  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Crosskey  and  Walter  S.  B.  M'Laren. 
The  next  notable  event  in  the  movement  was  the  defeat  of  W. 
Woodall's  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  (X884),  providing  that 
words  importing  the  masculine  gender  should  indude  women, 
by  371  votes  to  135,  Mr  Gladstone  again  making  a  powerful 
appeal  to  his  party  to  withdraw  the  support  which  they  had  given 
in  the  past.  104  Liberal  members  cn»sed  over  in  answer  to 
this  appeaL  Numerous  bills  and  resolutions  followed  year 
by  year  in  the  names  of  W.  Woodall,  L.  H.  Courtney  (Lord 
Courtney,  whose  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division, 
1886),  W.  S.  B.  M'Laren,  Baron  Dimsdale,  Caleb  Wright,  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  F.  FaithfuU  Begg  (1897;  second  reading 
majority  71).  Up  to  X906  all  those  attempts  had  failed,  in  most 
cases  owing  to  time  being  taken  for  government  business. 

The  period  X906  to  X910  witnessed  entirdy  new  developments. 
The  suiSragista  of  the  existing  sodeties  still  carried  on  their 
constitutional  propaganda,  and  various  bills  were  introduced. 
In  X907  Mr  W.  H.  Dickinson's  bill  was  talked  out,  and  in  X908 
Mr  H.  Y.  Stanger's  bill  was  carried  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  179,  but  the  government  refused  facilities  for  its 
progress.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  number  of  suffragists  had 
come  to  the  condusion  that  the  faflure  of  the  various  bills  was 
due  primarily  to  government  hostility.  Furthermore  the  advent 
of  a  Liberal  government  in  1906  had  aroused  hopes  among  them 
that  the  question  would  be  officially  taken  up.  (^uesUons  were 
therefore  put  by  women  to  Liberal  cabinet  minuters  at  party 
meetings,  and  disturbances  occtured,  with  the  restdt  that  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst  and  Miss  Annie  Keimey  were  fined  in 
Manchester  in  1906.  A  certain  section  of  suffragists  thereafter 
dedded  upon  comprehensive  opposition  to  the  government  of 
the  day,  until  such  time  as  one  or  other  party  should  officially 
adopt  a  measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  This 
oppoution  took  two  forms,  one  that  of  conducting  campaigns 
against  government  nominees  (whether  friendly  or  not)  at  bye- 
dections,  and  the  other  that  of  committing  breaches  of  the  law 
with  a  view  to  drawing  the  widest  possible  attention  to  their 
cause  and  so  fordng  the  authorities  to  fine  or  imprison  them.* 
Large  numbers  of  women  assembled  while  parliament  was  sitting, 
in  contravention  of  the  regulations,  and  on  several  occasions 
many  arrests  were  made.  Fines  were  imposed,  but  practically 
all  refused  to  pay  them  and  suffered  imprisonment.  At  a  later 
stage  some  of  the  prisoners  adopted  the  further  course  of  refusing 
food  and  were  fordbly  fed  in  the  gaols. 

The  failure  of  all  the  bills  previously  drafted  on  the  basis  of 
exact  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  the  fact  that  both  Unionists 
and  Liberals  refused  to  make  the  matter  a  party  question, 
coupled  with  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  relations 
between  the  so-called  "  militant  "  suffragists  and  the  authorities, 
led  in  the  spring  of  19x0  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  {called 
the  Conciliation  Committee)  of  members  of  parliament  under 
the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Lytton.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  some  55  members  belonging  to  all  parties,  succeeded  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  new  bill  based  upon  the  occupier  franchise  established 
by  the  Munidpal  Franchise  Act  of  1884.  It  was  urged  on  behalf 
i  of  this  bill  that  it  would  establish  the  prindple  on  a  sufficiently 
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eatative  buii  irithoul  mltcrin^  the  aumerical  baluic 
I  in  tbe  counUy-  It  wu  cdculated  that  lUgfatly 
Doo  women  would  be  enfruiduBed^  Mlct  comidEi 
le  both  iniide  Ihe  house  uid  outside,  Mr  Asquilb  ctmie 


Doved  by  the  Liboui  member,  Mr  D,  J.  Shackle- 
IDn,  wu  earned  by  a  majarity  of  no  voles.  A  Cuitho  attempt 
to  commit  the  bill  to  a  Grand  Comnultee  faUed  by  175  votes; 
tfae  bill  was  tberefare  tent  to  a  committet  of  Ibc  nhcde  house, 
and  Mr  Asquitb  announced  Ibat  he  would  not  give  iuither 
facilities.  It  nu  noiewotthy  that,  tboush  Ibc  bill  wai  opposed 
u  andemocnlk  by  Mi  Lloyd-George  tod  othei  Liberals,  it  was 
lupponed  by  33  out  of  40  of  the  Labour  members,  and  evidence 
wu  given  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  am  voien  would  have 
becD  norldug  women 


andafteri 

el  all  local  aooeliet  n 

Thu  union  bad  >□□  b..  ..     .     . 

bclopnd  10  this  body  and   n  la 
of  Mn  Henry  Faiicrti.     The 


'^^n 


tx  muIuL    Iti  olbcial  or^an,  Velti 


I  Fradem  IJatue  (dilefly  ai 


'□liticai  ilDLon-  bi 
>rn.;  and  t^  the 

lie  anii-iovemmei 


w  Ih^e  name  S  wX 
uou  of  I^le^Lo^ a^ 


principle,  eill 


Ucii'i  Ltafat  jar   Wir. ,  _^,  _  _. 

of  all  parties,  and  in  Seplember  E^EO  ad 
election  policy.     NumerouA  other  pany 

w  abstract  or  a>  a  part  oi  adult  HiHraie. 
Zoniervative.  Liberal  and  Labour  cotuer 


Tbeie 


Lord  Curion, 


1.  Lady  jcrwy  and  Mr»  Humphry  Ward;  and  about 
LDc  ••iiic  Lime  the  Mtx'l  Lcafti  jor  Oppotini  WotnrWi  Suffraii 

igio.  u  the  Naliaial  Latttjtr  Opptiint  Wtrntn't  siitrait.  vilh 
Lord  Cromer  a>  pruident.  The  Anli-Sitffrati  Sain  was  founded 
in  1909. 

Id  New  Zealand  a  measure  for  Ibe  enfranchisement  of  women, 
introduced  by  Richard  Seddon,  was  carried  in  September  1893 
(in  the  upper  houle  by  a  majorily  of  1).  In  Australia  the  vole 
hu  been  eilended  to  all  adult  women  both  in  the  slates  (the  hral 
being  South  Australia,  1894,  the  lait  Victoria,  T90S)  andfortbe 
Coranionnealth  parliamcut.  Tliev  have,  moreover,  the  rigbt 
to  ut  in  the  repreaeatative  asMmbiief, 

t  assumed  an  organiied  form  in  the  United 
It  earlier  tbnn  in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  aEVse 


uibyw, 


in  the  t 


slavery  agitatioiu,  aEid  wu  fostered  by ' 

property  righti.     In  1S40  the  question  wu  raised  in  a  more 

CoDvcntian,  and  in  1S4S  the  first  women's  suffrage  cntivcDiion 
waa  held  at  Seneca  Falla,  the  leading  spirits  being  Mrs  FJiiabclh 
Cady  Stanton,  Martha  C.  Wright  and  Lucietia  MotI,  Later 
conventiona  at  Salem  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  iSjo, 
>e.r.  Ihe  CnionJn  aiuf  Uiiiaia  WomtM',  FrancUu  Aisacia- 
Iwa.  il  which  the  ceuMaa  U  SclberK  became  president  in  1910. 


were  the  predeceaaort  of  annual  meetingi.  bul  Ibe  a 

'  ipted  by  some  of  the  women  brtwght  ridicalc  upA  ibt 
It,  which  waa  further  thrown  into  the  barifrDuiid  K 
the  Civil  War.  In  1869  were  fonned:  (i)  in  Kew  Yak,  Itt 
NatienoS  Wemai'i  Sufrap  AaodaHtm,  and   (1}  is  CDrFiba;. 

amalgamated  as  the  Naticnal  Amtricmm  Wvma'i 
Svffrait  Aisociation,  of  which  in  igoo  Mn  Carrie  ChapBU 
"  r  presidenL     Tlie  <tuestion  waa  coosidend  hj  i 

ittee  in  the  4Stb  Congress,  and  200  petitioDS,  lepic- 
iona  of  indjviduala,  were  prcacnicd  in  1900  Tic 
Socialist  parties  in  genera]  mpported  the  wotin't 
dalm,  but  there  was  considerable  oppostion  in  other  paitia 
(Wyoming  tince  18691  Colorada,  1S9]-,  Utah,  is^, 
Idaho,  1896;  and  Waahinglon,  1910}  wumen  an  eledns,  lod  is 
15  italea  they  have  eierdied  the  acbool  niflnce.  la  laaaia 
they  obtained  the  auSrage  in  conneiion  with  tax  levies  in  1 V 
Anti -suffrage  societies  have  also  been  formed  in  BnnUya  (1644' 
Massachusetts  (i^s),  Illinoia  (1897),  Oregon  (1S99). 

In  Finland  all  adult  men  and  women  over  the  s^  of  u. 
excluding  paupcra,  received  the  right  to  vote  for  meKbcn  ii 
the  Diet  in  1906,  in  which  year  nineteen  women  became  DeDl>cs 
of  the  Diet.    In  Norway,  where  there  is  male  auarage  hr  m 

1907,  provided  they  or,  it  married,  their  hu^iaiHk  (ii.  rten 
property  is  jointly  owned)  bad  paid  Income  tai  on  an  laiul 
income  of  400  kroner  (£ii)i]itbetowns,  or  joohioiier(£i6.  is.) 
jo  country  district).  In  Sweden  >  luflisge  biU  waa  curini  □ 
the  lower  but  rejected  in  the  upper  bouse  in  1909.  In  >li  ite 
chief  countries  there  are  niflrage  >odeties  ol  greater  et  k* 
Itrength,  In  Russia  the  question  *u  placed  in  the  loretnal  d 
the  demand)  made  by  the  Duma  in  iga6,  and  in  i9i>7  pn((r,zil 
•mmeu  received  the  right  to  cnafer  votes  00  Ibar  sons  wbo  mid 
untofraocbised.    In  France  a  feminist  coogr^  as 


1909, 


The  IniirtuUmaS  Wtman  Sufraie  AUiaact  orifbiaied  is  tk 
United  Slates  in  1S88.  Its  membenfaip  tncreaied  Kevlily.  w  J  ■: 
tfie  COQVentiOD  held  in  London  in  t909delega  tei 
twenty-two  countriea.  In  the  Unite"  "' 
ented  by  the  NalumpS  Ut 


Alice  Zinunem  t  Kmtiamxa  il  Ota' 
(tS9g):  A.  R.  Oe^nrliBd,  Wwmn  mda 
L  de  Lancaaa.  VEAwcmUmm  ii  k  >^ 


EnriUi  Law  OS06J;  J.  L  de  UneMO.  LEimcmB 
madtrnt  (190SI:  M,  Oitroaorski,  /Vxih  iw  toiml 

fvUii  (ES91):  Mn  C,  P,  CUman,  Wtmn  axt  £0. ..  . 

MiH  C,  E,  COtlet,  Rlfprl  m  Ckganu  in  Ijw  Emplai^ml  ^  Vrmn 

1898:  Pari,  papers,  C.  8794);  B.  and  M,  Via  Vara,  Wtma  ■> 
iniully  (Eao8|;  A.  Loria.  Li  Fiminiuiir  at  «iinl  di  taa  tn^fiv 

10071;  Hetn  Blickburn.  Krtad  oj  Womn-i  Sttfram,.  a  the  L  -ul 
KinBdom  (1901);  Suiin  B.  Anthony,  HUliry  J  HWa'l  SMfte- 
in  Ihcjimlcd  Stale.  (4  w>la,jMl-l^)j^C:  C-  Siopts.^  *tt^ 


m  (199.):  1 


IT^trk^ 


.-,-- ___  _,.- of  the  ait 

women's  suffrage  is  J;  S.  Mill's  Stijixlin  tf  Wwm 

A.  V.  Dicey  in  the  Qaarlaiy  Raiim  (On.  1908).  (X-l 

WOOD.  AMTHONT  A<  (1631-1695),  Englisb  aaii|Ba;y,  » 
the  fourth  son  of  tbomas  Wood  (15S0-1643).  B.CJ.  s<  0^!ri. 
where  Anthony  was  bom  on  the  17th  ol  Dccembd  i6]a  He 
was  sent  to  New  College  school  in  i64i,aBd*I  the  t|e ol  I>cf>< 
was  removed  to  the  free  gnramar  school  at  Hajne,  vhdt  kd 
studiea  were  interrupted  by  civil  war  skirtniabet.  He  "u  it™ 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  hia  brolbet  Edward  (i6i;-i4;!' 
of  Trinity  College;  and,  u  he  tells  ua,  "while  he  (Daiounl 
in  this  condition  his  mother  would  alwaiea  be  lolidtfm  hia  io 

He  was  entered  at  Menon  College  in  1647,  aiHl  made  peaiiBaSa 
In  1653  he  amused  himself  with  ploughing  aul  bcfi-einfiBg- 
■  In  Ihe  Lilt  he  ipcaki  of  himHH  and  hn  fanly  ai  Woad  ' 
1  Wood,  the  Ust  lorm  bona  >  p(d>n»  letum  id  cM  m^f  lAi^Kti 
by  hinueU.  A  pedignc  is  given  in  Clatfc'a  editisa. 
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IDd  "  having  hid  from  hit  most  lender  yean  in  atnonluuiy 
nvsfainc  dclifhl  in  muuc,"  began  (a  Icich  himself  the  violin, 
ind  mi  eiamincd  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  engiged  1  music- 
mjsler,  mi  obtained  permission  to  use'lhe  Bodleiin.  "  which 
he  took  to  be  the  hipinneis  o(  hii  life."  He  wu  idmitied  M.A. 
in  16  J  J,  ind  in  the  followioi  ycu  published  m  volume  of  Mnnona 
by  his  Ute  brother  Edwud.  He  began  systematically  to  copy 
monumcDlal  inscriptions  und  tq  tearch  (or  intiquititi  in  the 
III)'  and  nei^ibouchood.  Me  went  through  the  Cbrisi  Church 
tegislen.  "at  this  time  being  resolved  to  let  himself  to  the 
ttudy  ol  antiquities."  Di  John  Wsllis,  the  keeper,  aDowed  him 
free  acms  to  the  univenily  refers  m  1660:  "  here  he  Uyd 
tbe  foundation  of  that  book  which  was  louiteen  yeire  itietwiuds 
published,  via.  Hut.  a  Aniiq.  Uim.  Om."  He  also  came  to 
know  the  Oxford  coUccIions  of  Brian  Twyne  to  which  he  wa* 
greatly  indebted.  He  ilcadily  investigated  the  muniment*  of 
all  the  colleges,  and  in  1667  made  his  first  journey  to  London, 
where  he  visited  Dugdale,  who  introduced  him  into  the  Cottoniln 
library,  and  Frynne  showed  him  the  same  dvtlity  for  the  Tower 
Ictords.  On  October  32,  i66g,  he  was  lenl  lor  by  the  delegates 
ol  the  press,  "  that  whereas  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  psines 
in  writing  the  Hill,  and  Anliq  ef  At  Unntriilic  o/Oion,  they 

tKal  he  would  auSer  the  book  to  be  transkted  bto  Latine," 
He  accepted  the  oSer  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  English 
tIS.  for  the  translators,  Richard  Peers  and  Richard  Reeve, 
bolh  appointed  by  Dr  Fell,  dean  oI  Christ  Church,  who  under- 
look  the  eipcnse  of  printing.  In  1674  appeued  HiiUria  il 
aiaiqmtaia  Unrnriiiatii  OrcnieruU,  handsomely  reprinted  "e 
Theaira  Sheldoniaoo,"  in  two  lolio  volume),  the  first  devoted 
in  general  and  the  second  to  the  colleges.    Copies 


idely  d 


le  other  hand.  Bishop  Barlow  told  a  corre- 
spondent that  "  not  only  the  Latine  but  the  history  itself  ii  in 
many  ifiings  ridiculously  false"  (Cmhuu  Rttnaua,  164],  p.tSj). 
In  167S  the  universty  registers  which  had  been  m  hli  custody 
lor  eighteen  years  wen  removed,  as  iC  wu  feared  that  be  would 
be  implicated  in  the  Fopirii  plot.  To  relieve  himself  from 
suspicion  he  took  the  oaths  of  luprcmacy  and  allegiance-  During 
(his  time  be  had  been  gradually  completing  his  great  work, 
which  was  produced  by  a  London  publiiher  in  1691-1691, 
1  vols,  folio,  AUunat  Onxitmcj;  an  BoKt  Hiilory  oj  aU  Ou 
WriUtt  and  Biilafswke  >ati  kai  tktir  EdMCation  in  Ou  Unittrnly 
0/ Oiferil  frem  isoolt  i6!)a,liivkitkiBe  added  Ok  Fasti,  m  Annali 
iir  llu  laid  tinu.  On  the  19th  of  July  i£«.i  he  was  condemned 
in  the  victchancellor's  court  for  certain  libels  agajnst  the  Ute 
earl  of  Clarendon,  fined,  banished  from  the  university  until  he 
recanted,  and  the  oSending  pagea  burnt.  The  proceedings  were 
printed  in  a  volume  of  UiictUania  pubHshed  by  Curll  in  1714. 
Wood  was  attacked  by  Bishop  Butnet  In  a  LtUcr  ta  Hit  Biskot 
of  Lickfitid  and  Cntnlry  (1603,  4(0),  and  defended  by  his  nephew 
Dr  Thomas  Wood,  in  a  Vindiialien  «/  tkt  Riileriapafka,  ta 
Btictiiad^UeHiUcncfrafhr'iiliuwr' (169]}, 4to,  reproduced 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  AOiautt.  The  nephew  alto 
dclended  hia  uncle  in  An  Apptndii  la  Ik*  Lijt  af  Bilkap  Selk 
Ward,  169T,  gvD.  After  a  short  Utheu  he  died  on  the  >3th  of 
November  1695,  and  wu  buried  In  the  outer  chapel  of  St  John 
Baptist  (MertoD  College),  hi  Oibnd,  where  he  lupeiuilesded  the 
digging  of  hii  own  grave  hut  a  few  d^t  before. 
Mi-  >•  itufiflwH  ai "  1  voy  lETOBf  loaty  mao.  <'  el  nocoulh  maancn 
>t  eo  deal  aa  he  prtteaded.  of  reserved  and  lemper- 
aricioua  and  a  deiAuBr  Ol  homutB.  He  received 
eward  Inm  the  univcnlly  which  owed  n  much  to 
ever  married,  and  led  a  lile  of  •ell-denial,  entliely 


chief  re 


[erary  style  u  poor,  ai 


Oilordaiidberwonhio,  He  was  always  (uipcrtedal 
Cathotie,  aad  invariabl)'  treated  Jacobites  and  Papi 
DiHmtera  in  the  XrJbmu.  but  he  died  in  communion  * 
el  England. 

Wood-*  orillna]  mi 
■IS  first  pabLhed  b 
tf  lit  CWafH  and  I 


:  (purehaied  by  the  Bodleian  !n  1146) 
Gutch  as  TU  Hillary  and  AnH-'"- 
Ou  Unitmity  af  (Xt/fd,  wilk 


Mnuaiiori  (1786-1790.  2  voli.  4to),  and  Tkt  Hiilory  and  AHliqKilia 
a!  Ikr  UniTtriily  0]  Oilont  (IM2-IJ96,  3  vols.  410),  with  ponroil  ol 
Wood.  To  th™  should  be  added  r&  ^-liAl  b«(  FriZa  SOi. 
aj  Hit  Cily  ej  Oxhrd,  cktrfty  calluud  by  A.  i  Wood,  wilk  addiliav 
iy  Uu  Ret.  Sir  J.  Pttioll  (1773,  4«>:  the  mi  ii  varhlnl  and  the 
ediilnl  very  impcriccll.  An  adniirable  edition  of  the  Surtry  at  Ikl 
AnlifmUiti  aJ  Ikt  CUf  ej  Oxjard.  tompasal  in  iMl-M  t:,  A  nllwiiv  Woad, 

(l«8q-ia99,  3  vols.  Bv^).  itadiia  Solium,  n  CeUrcUim  at  Piiui 
if  //nntw.  chielly  ill-natured  penonal  ttoriet,  wot  published  at 
OKlordini73i,i2ino.  Some  leiten  between  Aubrey  and  Wood  wen 
given  Jn  die  CtnOtmnn-i  Uaf/mni  (jrd  RT..  UL  X.  ».).  Wood 
consulted  Dr  HudKin  about  gelling  a  Ililrd  volume  of  Lhe  Alkcnai 

y&u  laugh  again  "  (Rdig. /frsniiaiMt.  i.  w).  Thia  was  included  in  a 
•econd  cd<tu>n  of  the  i1Itniu__publi>hed  by  R.  Knaploch  andj. 

wlih  theaddliianofabovesao'ncwUvis."  ThethJnIappcundBi  "■ 

(i«ii-iS:o,'4VdIl41o),  TheEcclniailicslHutiiTy&KiFtypropaHl 
lobnaeoiit  a  lounh  Titian,  which  uoppedai  the /.^i,i^.by,filist 


(£ss; 


Jii-,.T; 


ilempTuled  by  lhe  Pieis,  and  a>ked  Id 
.  uiiJ  Qm™,  2nd  ler..  vii.  514,  and  61 


We  are  iDtimaiely  aoqiiainted  with  the  mort  minute  particulara 
dI  Wa>d>  liJe  [mm  his  Diaria  fi&j7-i(i9S)  aad  autobiography: 
■l[  earlier  editions  am  now  lupeneded  I^  the  elaborate  woih  of 
Andrew  Clirk.  TkM  Lilt  and  Timat  of  Anlkany  Waad.  AMifnary. 
af  Oijard.  I6jl-l6fi,  iticrOli  by  Uma^  (Olfatd  Historical 
Society,  lSoi-1900.  s  vols.  8vd).  See  aln  Xatiauiaa  Rtamianar, 
ed.  Blla  jlnd^.,  1B60,  3  v<^>.  lima):  Heame's  Rtmarkt 
and  CMtrtimi  (Oiford  Hiitorial  Society,  1S8S-1907),  vols. 
!.-nii.;  Macray's  Annals  of  Ikt  Badltian  Library  (Ind  ed.,  1890]; 
Nichols'!  Liltrary  Anitdelts,  i.  iv.  v.  viii. :  Noble'a  Biar-  Hislary 
If  Enifani,  i.  (H.  R.  T.) 

WOOD,  HRI  HEHRT  IEueh]  (1814-1SB7],  English  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Worcnter  on  ibe  I7lh  of  January  1814.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Price;  her  father  was  a  glove  manufacturer 
in  Worcester.  She  married  Henry  Wood  in  1S36,  and  after 
her  marriage  lived  for  the  moat  part  in  France,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  i86ti,  being  at  the  bead  of  a  targe  ahipping  and 
banking,  firm.  In  iBAo  she  wrote  a  temperance  tale.  Dantsbury 
HonsCt  which  gained  a  prise  of  £100  oflered  by  the  Scottish 
Teroperance  League;  hut  before  this  she  had  i^ularly  contri' 
butcd  anonymous  stories  to  periodicals.  Her  first  great  success 
was  made  with  East  Lynnt  (1861),  which  obtained  eoonnous 
popularity.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  a 
number  ol  dramatic  versions  were  made.  Tkt  Ckanninti  and 
j/rt  HalliburlaH'i  Troubles  foUowed  in  1862;  femer'l  iVtdl 
and  Tke  Skadate  of  Asklydyal  ia  iS6y,  Lard  Oakbnm'l  Danikliri, 
Oswald  Cray  and  Tralyn  Hold  In  1S64-  She  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  ^rfdsy  magaiinefn  i^t  ,iDdihc  Joknny  Ludiam 
tale*,  published  anonymously  then,  are  the  most  artistic  of 
her  works.  Among  the  thirty-five  novels  Mrs  Henry  Wood 
produced,  the  best  of  those  not  hitherto  mentioned  sreie 
Rdand  Yorhl  (1S69);  WiOan  Ike  Uate  (1E72)  and  EdiiiB  (iS^fi). 
She  continued  to  edit  the  ^rioiy,  with  the  asustance  of  her  (on. 
Mr  C.  W.  Wood,  till  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  loth  of 
February  iSSt. 

VuKridJiiirifnffnirylt'Md,  by  liiraDS,  were  published  ui  1S94. 

WOOD.  BIH  HSXHY  EVBLYH  (183S-  1,  British  £eM 
marshal,  was  bora  at  Bnlntree,  EsBci.  OD  the  gth  of  February 
1S38,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Jobn  Page  Wood,  Bart.  Educated 
It  Marlborough,  he  eniered  the  Roysl  Navy  in  i3s2,  and  served 
as  a  midilupmaa  m  ilie  Russian  war,  being  emptoyed  on  Aon 
with  the  nival  brigade  hi  the  uege  opentions  before  Sevastopol, 
mentioned  in  despstches,  and  severely  wounded  it  the  assault  on 
tbe  Redan  on  June  iS,  iSjs-  Immediately  afterwards  he  left 
the  navy  for  the  army,  becoming  a  comet  in  the  ijth  Light 
Dragoons.  Promoted  lieutenant  in  1S56.  he  exchanged  into 
the  i7lh  Lancet*  in  iBj7,  and  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  wilh 
distinctioD  a*  brigade-mifoT  of  a  flying  eahima,  wiaidog  the 
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Victoria  Cross.  In  x86i  he  became  captain,  in  1862  brevet- 
major,  exchanging  about  the  same  time  into  the  73rd  Highlanders 
(Black  Watch),  but  returned  to  the  cavalry  three  years  later. 
Having  meantime  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  at  Dublin,  he  was 
next  employed  on  the  staff  at  Aldershot  until  187 1,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  90th  (now  and  Scottish  Rifles)  as  a  regimental 
major.  In  1867  he  had  married  the  Hon.  Mary  Pauline  South- 
well, sister  of  the  4th  Lord  Southwell.  In  1875  he  was  promoted 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1874  served  in  the  Ashanti  War 
(brevet-colonel);  in  1 874-1 878  he  was  again  on  the  staff  at 
Aldershot,  and  in  November  1878  he  became  regimental  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the  90th  being  at  that  time  in  South  Africa 
engaged  in  the  Kaffir  War.  In  January  1879  he  ^as  in  command 
of  the  left  column  of  the  army  that  crossed  the  Zulu  frontier, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  the  local  rank  of  brigadier- 
generaL  Under  him  served  Colonel  Redvers  Quller  and  also 
the  Boer  leader,  Piet  Uys,  who  fell  at  Inhlobana,  but  the  re- 
pulse at  that  place  was  more  than  ooimterbalanced  by  the 
successful  battle  of  Kambula.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  received  the  K.C.6.  for  his  services,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Chatham  district.  But  in  January 
1 88  X  he  was  again  in  South  Africa  with  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  after  Sir  G.  P.  Colley*8  death  at  Majuba  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  negotiate  the  armistice  with  General  Joubert.  Re- 
maining in  Natal  until  February  1882,  he  then  returned  to  the 
Chatham  command,  having  meantime  been  promoted  sub- 
stantive major-general  In  1882  he  was  made  a  G.C.M.G. 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He 
remained  in  Egypt  for  six  years.  From  1883  to  1885  he  was 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  he  reorganized  and  in  fact 
created.  During  the  Nile  operations  of  1884-85  he  commanded 
the  forces  on  the  line  of  communication  of  Lord  Wolseley 's  army. 
In  x896  he  returned  to  an  English  command,  and  two  years  later 
(January  1889),  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Aldershot  command.  He  became  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1891,  and  was  given  the  G.C.B.  at  the  close  of 
his  tenure  of  the  command,  when  he  went  to  the  War  Office 
as  quartermaster-generaL  Four  years  afterwards  he  became 
adjutant-general.  He  was  promoted  full  general  in  X895.  He 
commanded  the  II.  Army  Corps  and  Southern  Command  from 
X90X  to  X904,  being  promoted  field  marshal  on  the  8th  of  April 
X903.  In  X907  he  became  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
After  retiring  from  active  service  he  took  a  leading  part,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Association  for  the  City  of  London,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Territorial  Force.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  published  several 
works,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  which  to  the  soldier  are 
Ackinenunts  of  Cavalry  (1897)  and  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign  (1896).  He  also  wrote  The  Crimea  in  1854  and  in  i8g4\ 
an  autobiography,  From  Midshipman  to  Fidd  Marshal',  and 
The  Revdl  in  Hindostan. 

WOOD,  JOHN  GEORGE  (1827-1889),  English  writer  and 
lecturer  on  natural  history,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  31st  of 
July  X827.  He  was  educated  at  Ashbourne  grammar  school 
and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree  in  X848  he  worked  for  two  years  in  the  anatomical  museum 
at  Christ  Church  under  Sir  Henry  Adand.  In  1852  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  En^nd,  became  curate  of  the 
parish  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Oxford,  and  also  took  up  the 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  Boatmen's  Floating  Chapel  at  Oxford. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  X854,  and  in  that  year  gave  up  his 
curacy  to  devote  himself  for  a  time  to  literary  work.  In  1858 
he  accepted  a  readership  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and 
he  was  assistant-chaplain  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
from  1856  unto  x862.  Between  x868  and  X876  he  held  the  office 
of  precentor  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Choral  Union.  After 
1876 'he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  books  and  to 
delivering  in  all  parU  of  the  country  lectures  on  zoology,  which 
he  illustrated  by  drawing  on  a  black-board  or  on  large  sheets 
of  white  paper  with  coloured  crayons.  These  "  sketch  lectures," 
as  he  called  them,  were  very  popular,  and  made  his  name  widely 
known  both  In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  Sutes.  In  1883- 
1884  be  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Boston.    Wood  was 


WOOD,  J.  G.— WOODBURY 


for  a  time  editor  of  the  Boj^s  Own  Magaiime.  His  madt 
important  work  was  a  Natural  History  in  three  voiomes.  bet  k 
was  better  known  by  the  series  of  books  wfakh  began  vuk 
Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-Shore,  and  which  inrlodfd  popdar 
monographs  on  shells,  moths,  beetles,  the  miamcope  and  Cm* 
men-  Objects  of  the  Country.  Our  Garden  Friends  ami  Foa  vu 
another  book  which  found  hosts  of  apprcdathre  mdas.  He 
died  at  Coventry  on  the  3rd  of  March  X889. 

WOOD.  SBARLES  VALENTIME  (1798-X880),  English  pdMoa- 
tologist,  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of  Febriiary  x  798.  He  went  ta  sa 
in  18 IX  as  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Comp«oy*s  service, 
which  he  left,  however,  in  1826.  He  then  settled  at  Hasketaa 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  'Jx 
moUusca  of  the  Newer  Tertiary  (Crag)  of  Suffolk  and  Nocfok. 
and  the  Older  Tertiary  (Eocene)  of  the  Hampshire  basin.  Oc 
the  latter  subject  he  published  A  Monogra^  of  the  Escev 
Bivalves  of  England  (1861-1871),  issued  by  the  PaIaeoat»- 
graphical  Society.  His  chief  work  was  A  Monograpk  tftheCrst 
MoUusca  (1848-1856),  published  by  the  same  society,  for  vikh 
he  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  in  i860  by  the  Geolofial 
Society  of  London;  a  supplement  was  issued  by  him  in  i87> 
1874,  a  second  in  1879,  and  a  third  (edited  by  his  son)  in  iSi:. 
He  died  at  Martlesham,  near  Woodbridge,  on  the  26th  of  Odabff 
x88a  His  son,  Searles  Valentine  Wood  (1830-1884),  was  ior 
some  years  a  solicitor  at  Woodbridge,  but  gave  up  the  pn>- 
fession  and  devoted  his  energies  to  geology,  studying  espedsLf 
the  structure  of  the  deposits  of  the  Crag  and  glacial  d^ta 

WOODBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  tlie  Woodbridge  puEi- 
mcntary  division  of  Suffolk,  England;  79  m.  N.E.  by  E.  fasa 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  ridlway.  Pop.  of  urban  distoct 
(1901)  4640.  It  h  prettily  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Debea 
estuary,  which  enters  the  North  Sea  xo  m.  S.  by  E.  The  cfasr± 
of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  u  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  stnactce, 
with  a  massive  and  lofty  tower  of  flint  work.  T1>e  hsge  esaae 
left  by  Thomas  Seekford  of  Sekforde  (1578)  endows  the  gammst 
school  and  hospital  Woodbridge  Abbey,  built  by  Seeldord* 
occupies  the  site  of  an  Augustinlan  foundation  af  the  1^ 
century.  There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  gcsfoal  iiis 
and  horse  fairs  are  held. 

WOODBURY,  CHARLES  HERBERT  (1864-  ).  Amtdca 
marine  painter,  was  born  at  Lsmn,  MaaEsachusetts,  on  the  i4tk 
of  July  X864.  He  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Instinsc 
of  Technology,  Boston,  in  x886,  was  a  pupO  ol  the  Acadfaie 
Julien,  Paris.  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Water  Cakr 
Club,  and  became  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  DeagL, 
New  YoriL,  His  wife,  Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  bora  in  1865  at 
South  Berwick,  also  became  known  »s  a  painter. 

WOODBURY,  LEVI  (1789-1851),  American  poGtkal  kx^. 
was  bom  at  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  tswi  d 
December  1789.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Co&fr  i: 
x8o9,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  x8i2,  and  was  a  judge  of  ibe 
superior  court  from  x8i6  to  1823.  In  X823-X824  be  was  govecav 
of  the  state,  in  1825  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  sta3 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  X825-X83X  and  again  ia  itsf 
1845  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  scactaiy  of  the 
navy  in  X831-X834,  secretary  of  the  treasnry  in  x834-i$4i. 
and  associate  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  bwn  1846  btIj 
his  death,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  00  the  4th  of 
September  1851.  From  about  1825  to  1845  Woodbury  ns  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Jacksonian  Demociacy  in  New  ^afUal 

See  hi4  Writings,  'Politieat,  Judicial  and  Ultrory  (3  voh..  Botf  r^ 
1852),  eoited  by  Nahum  Capen;  and  an  article  in  the  Kern  En^ud 
MagoMine,  new  aeries,  xxxvit  p.  658  (February  1908). 

WOODBURY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Gkmoesicr  oncty, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  9  bl  S. 
of  Philadelphia.  /  Pop.  (1900)  4087,  including  246  foicigfr-b«B 
and  5x7  negroes;  (19x0)  4642.  It  is  served  by  the  West  J^ney  & 
Seashore  Railroad.  .Among  its  public  institutions  is  the  Dept- 
ford  Institute  Free  Library.  There  are  various  maaofactEres. 
Woodbury  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  x6ft4:  it  becase 
the  county-seat  in  X787.  It  was  chartered  as  a  bomgh  ia  1834 
and  as  a  dty  in  x87a 
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WOQD-CARVIHQ,  the  process  whereby  wood  is  ornamented 
with  design  by  means  of  sharp  cutting  toob  held  in  the  hand. 
The  term  includes  anything  within  the  limit  of  sculpture  in  the 
round  up  to  hand-worked  mouldings  such  as  help  to  compose  the 
tracery  til  screens,  &c. 

Material. — ^The  texture  of  wood  limits  the  scope  of  the  carver 
in  tbat  the  substance  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  (called  grain) 
growing  in  a  vertical  direction  without  much  lateral  cohesive 
strength:  It  is  therefore  essential  to  arrange  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  a  design  "  with  the  grain  "  instead  of  across  it,  and  the 
more  slender  stalks  or  leaf-points  should  not  be  too  much  separ* 
ated  from  their  adjacent  surroundings.  The  failure  to  appreciate 
these  primary  rules  may  constantly  be  seen  in  damaged  work, 
when  it  will  be  noticed  that,  whereas  tendrils,  tips  of  birds' 
beaks,  &c.,  arranged  across  the  grain  have  been  broken  away, 
similar  details  designed  more  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the 
wood  and  not  too  deeply  undercut  remam  intact.  Oak  is  the 
most  suitable  wood  for  carving,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
toughness  without  being  too  hard.  Chestnut  (very  like  oak), 
American  walnut,  mahogany  and  teak  are  also  very  good 
woods;  while  for  fine  work  Italian  walnut,  lime,  sycamore, 
apple,  pear  or  plum,  are  generally  chosen.  Decoration  that  is 
to  be  painted  and  of  not  too  delicate  a  nature  is  as  a  rule 
carved  in  pine. 

Tods. — ^The  carver  requires  but  few  kinds  of  too]s>-^(i)  the 
gouge — a  tool  with  a  curved  cutting  edge — used  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  sizes  for  carving  hollows,  rounds  and  sweeping  curves; 
(2)  the  chisel,  large  and  small,  whose  straight  cutting  edge  is 
used  for  lines  and  cleaning  up  flat  surfaces;  (3)  the  **.V"  tool 
used  for  veining,  and  in  certain  classes  of  flat  work  for  emphasizing 
lines.  A  special  screw  for  fixing  work  to  the  bench,  and  a  mallet, 
complete  the  carver's  kit,  though  other  tools,  more  or  less 
legitimate,  are  often  used,  such  as  a  router  for  bringing  grounds 
to  a  nnitorm  level,  bent  gouges  and  bent  chisels  for  cutting 
hollows  too  deep  for  the  ordinary  tool. 

Melfui. — ^The  process  for  relief  carving  is  usually  as  follows. 
The  carver  first  fixes  the  wood  to  his  bench  by  m«ms  of  the  screw 
already  referred  to.  He  then  (a)  sketches  on  the  main  lines 
of  his  idea,  indicating  the  flowers,  foliage,  &c.;  or  {h)  should  the 
design  be  very  intricate  or  of  a  geometrical  character,  he  traces 
the  whole  design  from  a  pattern  first  prepared  on  paper;  or 
{c)  be  may  combine  the  first  two  methods.  Next  he  grounds 
out  the  spaces  between  the  lines  with  a  gouge  to  ai  more  or  less 
uniform  depth.  Then  he  "  hosts  "  the  upstanding  pattern  that 
remains,  i.e.  he  models  and  shapes  the  details  of  his  design, 
carefully  balancing  the  lights  and  shadows;  and  finally,  after 
having  obtained  the  result  he  desires,  he  cleans  up  the  whole. 
The  quicker  he  works,  the  fewer  times  he  goes  over  the  same 
part,  the  more  sketchy  the  subsidiary  portions,  the  less  high 
finish  he  puts  into  the  detail,  the  better  the  result.  Incised 
work,  chip-carving,  &c.,  are  generally  finished  at  once  and  not 
in  stages.  Much  carved  work,  that  of  savage  nations  for  instance, 
is  of  course  carved  without  the  assistance  of  a  bench.  Many 
small  articles,  too,  are  carved  in  the  hand.  Little  models  of 
antelopes  or  bears,  so  familiar  in  Switzerland,  are  carved  in  this 
way  with  a  tool  somewhat  like  a  half-open  knife  but  with  the 
blade  fixed. 

Styie. — From  the  remotest  ages  the  decoration  of  wood  has 
been  a  foremost  art.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  has  always 
been  to  ornament  every  article  in  use.  Just  as  a  child  of  to-day 
instinctively  cuts  patterns  on  the  bark  of  his  switch  freshly 
taken  from  the  hedgerow,  so  the  primitive  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  more  civilized  successor,  has  from  the  earliest  times  cut 
designs  on  every  wooden  article  he  is  accustomed  to  handle. 
The  North  American  Indian  carves  his  wooden  fish-hook  or  his 
pipe  stem  just  as  the  Polynesian  works  patterns  on  his  paddle. 
The  native  of  British  Guiana  decorates  his  cavassa  grater  with 
a  well-conceived  scheme  of  incised  scrolls,  while  the  savage  of 
Loango  Bay  distorts  his  spoon  with  a  hopelessly  unsuitable 
design  of  perhaps  figures  standing  up  in  full  relief  carrying  a 
hammock. 

Figure-work  seems  to  have  been  universal.    The  craving  to 


represent  one's  god  in  a  tangible  form  finds  expression  in  number- 
less ways.  The  early  carver,  and,  for  that  nuitter,  the  native 
of  the  present  day,  has  always  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  expression  to  the  eye,  and  at  all  times  has  evaded  w!? 
it  by  inlaying  this  feature  with  coloured  material. 
Obsidian,  for  examine,  is  used  by  the  modem  Easter  Islander 
in  common  with  the  Egyptian  craftsman  of  the  earlier  dynasties. 
To  carve  a  figure  in  wood  is  not  only  more  difficult  but  is  less 
satisfactory  than  marble  (for  which  see  Sculpture),  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  wood  to  crack,  to  be  injiued  by  insects,  or  to  suffer 
from  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The  texture  of  the  material, 
too,  often  proves  fatal  to  the  expression  of  the  features,  especially 
in  the  dauic  type  of  youthful  face.  On  the  other  hand,  magni- 
ficent examples  exist  of  the  more  rugged  features  of  age:  the 
beetling  brows,  the  furrows  and  lines  neutralizing  the  defects 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  However,  in  ancient  work  the  surface 
was  not  of  such  consequence,  for  figures  as  a  rule  were  painted. 

It  is  not  always  realized  at  the  present  day  to  what  extent  colour 
has  even  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  used  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  wood-carving  and  sculpture.  The  modem 
prejudice  against  gold  and  other  tints  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  painted  work  has  been  vulgarized.  One  associates 
coloured  carvings  too  readily  with  theatre  galleries  and  the 
triumphal  car  of  the  circus  procession.  The  "  restored  "  work  too 
of  some  church  screens  does  anything  but  encourage  the  revival 
of  this  time-honoured  custom.  The  arrangement  of  a  proper 
and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour  is  not  the  work  of  the  house- 
painter,  but  of  the  specially  trained  artist.  Witness  the  old 
coloured  screens  of  Norfolk,  the  harmonious  greens  and  reds, 
the  proper  proportion  of  gold,  the  panels  adorned  with  saints 
on  backgrounds  df  delicate  diaper  work,  and  compare  these 
triumphs  of  decoration  with  the  rougher  blues  and  reds  of  the 
Average  restored  screen,  and  <me  ceases  to  wonder  why  we  now 
prefer  the  wood  plain. 

Of  late  years  carving  has  gone  out  of  fashion;  a  change  has 
come  about.  The  work  is  necessarily  slow,  thus  causing  charges 
to  appear  high.  Other  and  cheaper  methods  of  decoration  have 
driven  carving  from  its  former  place.  Machine  work  has  much 
to  answer  for,  and  the  endeavour  to  popularize  the  craft  by  means 
of  the  village  dass  has  not  always  achieved  its  own  end.  The 
gradual  disi^pearance  of  the  individual  artist,  elbowed  out  as 
he  has  been  by  the  contractor,  is  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  an 
art  which  can  never  flourish  when  done  at  so  much  a  yard. 
So  long  as  the  carver  is  expected  to  work  to  some  one  else's 
pattern — so  long  as  he  is,  in  detail  at  least,  not  his  own  designer — 
this  art,  which  attained  its  zenith  in  the  glories  of  the  i  sth-century 
cathedral  and  in  the  continental  domestic  work  of  the  hundred 
years  to  follow,  can  fiever  hope  to  live  again. 

Ancient  Work  before  the  Christian  Era. — ^The  extreme  dryness  of 
the  climate  of  Ee^P^  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  number  of  wood- 
carvings  from  this  remote  period  (see  Egypt:  Art  and  g^^Mt. 
Archaeology),  Some  wood  panels  from  the  tomb  of  Hosut  '^^. 
at  Sakkarah  are  of  the  III.  dynasty  (over  4000  B.C.).  The  carving 
consists  of  hieroglyphs  and  figures  m  low  relief,  and  the  style  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  fine.  A  stool  shown  on  one  of  the  panels  haft 
the  legs  shaped  like  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  an  animal,  a  form 
common  in  Ejs>'pt  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  the  Cairo  museum  mav  be  seen  the  statue  of  a  man  of  50 
years  of  age,  of  the  period  01  the  great  pyramid,  possibly  4000  B.c« 
The  expression  of  the  face  and  the  realism  of  the  carriage 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Egyptian  sculptor  of 
this  or  any  other  period.  The  figure  is  carved  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  sycamore,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian 
custom  the  arms  are  joined  on.  The  eyes  are  inlaid  with  pieces  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  line  of  bronze  surrounding  to  imitate  the 
lid ;  a  small  disk  of  transparent  rock  crystal  forms  the  iris,  while  a 
tiny  bit  of  polished  ebony  fixed  behind  the  crystal  imparts  to  it  a 
lifelike  sparkle.  "  The  iV.,  V.  and  VI.  dynasties  cover  the  finest 
period  01  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  statues  found  in  the  tombs  show 
a  freedom  of  treatment  which  was  never  reached  in  Utter  times. 
They  are  all  portraits,  which  the  artist  strove  his  utmost  to  render 
exactly  like  his  model  For  these  are  not,  like  more  modem  statues, 
simply  works  of  art,  but  had  primarily  a  religious  signification  " 
(Maspero).  As  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  might  inhabit  these 
"  Ka     statues,  the  features  and  proi>onions  were  closely  copied.  . 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe  many 
Egyptian  examples  of  the  utmost  interest — mummy  cases  of  human 
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1     .   ■      ■            ■   '    .          ■■■■    1  .■..■Wngtcfl 

fichcd  perfection  and  was  constantly  uaed  IyJH* 

nial  which  iaao  often  used  to  coinplele  the  top  of  tha 
it  pceuliarly  Erwliah  in  character.  In  DevoQ  and 
■rely  met  with  (Ibington,  Devon).  In  Somenet  it  i> 
whil^  iq  the  cutern  countiea  Ehousandt  of  eaamplra 
■pte  Beur-de-lya  form  of  poppy-bead,  suitable 
n  perfection  al  Truoch.  Norfolk,  and  the  very 
le  poppy-head  tpEfcEs  from  a  crocketed  circle 
niiea  m  wim  scuipiun.  at  St  Nicholat.  Ring's  Lynn.  Ofleo  the 
foliage contuned  a  face  (Cley.  Norfolk),  or  the  poppy-head  cvntisted 
of  Bgu  ret  or  birda  only  (Thunton.  Suffolk)  or  a  figure  standing  on  a 
dragDntGrtealBiinclon,  Nonhanip(on)!occanaaally  thotradilional 
form  wai  departed  from  and  the  finial  carved  like  a  lemon  in  outline 
(Bury  St  Eilmunda)  or  a  diamond  (Tiiley,  Glot.).  In  Denmark  an 
ornament  in  the  lorm  of  a  large  circle  •omeunea  taka  Ibe  place  of 
the  English  poppy-head,  la  the  Copenhaten  Museum  tbse  ii  a 
•et  of  bench  enda  of  Ihe  isth  century  idlh  auch  a  decoration  carved 
with  coati  of  arms,  iniet&dng  ttrap-wotk,  Ac  But  Ibe  old  I  Jlh- 
century  bench  end  did  not  depend  entlnly  on  the  poppy-head  lor  ita 
embellishment.    The  aide  waa  conttantly  enriched  with  elaborate 

oik)  crarith  tnccry  and  -■ — "*'-  — 

I ,  or  woiiM  coniM  at  ■  ma 


■main.   The  quite 
>rlhevniage,latei 


NorlhCadbu 


In  the  round,  ol  the  _ ,.    — 

cathedral  is  a  marvel  alike  of  coitceplloa.  dedgn 
the  KunttBe-trbi  Ml "-"' ' ■' 


Id  executl 

itilul  ttall  eodi 
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proportion.   On  another  atall  end  a  tree  is 

!  nwuth  of  a  fool.   This  custom  of  making 

outh  or  eyea  is  hardly  delendble.  and  was 

... ._  any  country  or  lime.    We  have  plenty  of 

.^1......  ^~.  J5thcentuTy  prvacking  had  not  becomr  a  regular 

Innitutian  in  England,  and  pulpita  wen  not  to  common.  However, 
the  value  of  the  lernian  began  to  be  an»ecialed  from  the  -,  ,, 
ute  to  which  the  LoUaids  and  other  aecla  put  thii  method  '^'"* 
of  teachini  doctrine,  and  pulpiu  became  a  oecetBty.  A  vi — 
beauiifuioneexiataBtKenlon.Devon.  Il  1l  at  b^enersU^  the  a 
oclapinal.  aod  ttandt  on  a  foot  Each 
upri(hl  column  of  foliage  betirten  pinnaCK».  aiiu  1 
are  painted  with  lunta,  are  enriched  with  carvl 
folijge;  it  ia,  however,  much  restored.  Thepulpia 
is  noted  lor  ita  line  figure  carving.  A  large  hgure 
canopy  Gilt  each  of  Ibe  panelled  aidet.  while  ma 
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figures  help  to  enrich  the  general  effect.  Examples  of  Gothic  sound- 
ing boards  are  very  rare:  that,  toeethcr  with  the  pulpit,  in  the  choir 
of  Winchester  is  of  the  time  of  Prior  Silkstede  (1520),  and  is  carved 
with  his  rebus,  a  skein^of  twisted  silk. 

The  usual  form  of  font  cover  during  the  hundred  years  before  the 
Reformation  was  pyramidal,  the  ribs  of  the  salient  angles  being 
straight  and  cusped  (Frindsbury,  Kent)or  of  curved  outline 
and  cusped  (St  Mildred,  Canterbury).  There  is  a  very 
charming  one  of  this  form  at  Colebrook,  Devon.  It  is 
quite  plain  but  for  a  little  angel  kneeling  on  the  top,  with  its  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.  But  the  most  beautiful  form  is  the  massed 
collection  oi  pinnacles  and  canopy  work,  of  which  there  is  such  a  fine 
example  at  Sudbuiy,  Suffolk.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  carve  a  dove 
on  the  topmost  pmnaclc  ^Castleacre,  Norfolk),  in  allusion  to  the 
descent  ot  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  finest  font  in  England  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Uttora,  Suffolk.  It  rises  some  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
when  the  panels  were  painted  with  saints  and  the  exquisite  taber- 
nacle work  coloured  and  gilded,  must  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
Gothic  craftsmanship.  A  cord  connecting  the  tops  of  these  covers 
with  the  roof  or  with  a  carved  beam  standing  out  from  the  wall, 
something  like  a  crane  (Salle,  Norfolk),  was  used  to  remove  the  cover 
on  the  occasion  c^  baptism. 

Many  lecterns  of  the  Gothic  period  do  not  exist  to-day.  They 
usually  had  a  double  sloping  desk  which  revolved  round  a  central 
-^^^^  moulded  post.  The  lectern  at  Swanscombe,  Kent,  has  a 
^  circle  of  good  foliage  ornamenting  each  face  of  the  book 

ftst.  and  some  tracery  work  at  either  end.  The  box  form  is  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England,  the  pedestal  of  BU(;h  &  lectern 
beine  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  three  or  more  sides.  A  good  ex- 
ample with  six  sides  is  in  the  church  of  Vance  (France),  and  one  of 
triangular  form  in  the  ^usee  of  Bourges,  while  a  four-sided  box 
lectern  is  still  in  use  in  the  church  of  Lenham,  Kent.  The  Gothic 
prayer  desk,  used  for  private  devotional  purposes,  b  hardly  known 
in  England,  but  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  in  the  Mus£e,  Bourges;  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
part  for  kneeling  are  carved  with  that  small  tracery  of  flowing  char- 
acter so  common  in  France  and  Belgium  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century,  and  the  back,  which  nses  to  a  height  of  6  ft.,  contains  a 
little  crudfnc  with  traceried  decoration  above  and  below. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  dboria,  so  often  found  on  the 
^^^^^  continent  of  Europe.  In  tapering  arrangement  of  taber- 
^^^  nacle  work  they  nval  the  English  font  covers  in  delicacy 
of  outline  (Mus£e,  Rouen). 

NumbeiiB  of  doors  are  to  be  met  with  not  only  in  churches  but  also 
in  private  houses.  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  b  rich  in  work  of  this  latter 
^g^^  class.  In  England  the  general  custom  was  to  carve  the 
^^^  head  of  the  door  only  with  tracery  (East  Brent,  Somerset) , 
■but  in  the  Tudor  period  doors  were  sometimes  covered  entirely  with 
*'  linenfold  "  paxuuling  (St  Albans  Abbey).  Thb  form  of  decoration 
was  exceedingly  common  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England.  In 
France  the  ooors  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  were 
often  square-headed,  or  perhaps  had  the  comera  rounded;  These 
doors  were  usually  divided  into  some  six  or  eiffht  oblong  panels  of 
more  or  less  equal  size.  One  of  the  doon  of  Bourges  Cathedral  b 
treated  thus,  the  paneb  being  filled  in  with  very  good  tracery  en- 
riched with  crockets  and  coats  of  arms.  But  a-more  restrained  form 
of  treatment  is  constantly  employed,  as  at  the  church  of  St  Godard, 
Rouen,  where  the  upper  panels  only  are  carved  with  tracery  and  coats 
of  arms  and  the  lower  aoorned  with  simple  linenfold  design. 

To  Spain  and  the  Teutonic  countries  of  Europe  we  look  for  the  most 
important  object  of  church  decoration,  the  retable;  the  Reformation 
jLhma^  accounting  for  the  absence  in  England  of  any  work  of  this 
^rfTl  land.  Th&  maenificent  altar-piece  in  Schles^g  cathedral 
'^^^  was  carved  by  lians  Bruggerman,  and  consbts,  like  many 
others,  ci  a  number  of  panels  filled  with  figures  standing  some  four 
or  five  deep.  The  figures  in  the  foremost  rows  are  carved  entirely 
separate,  and  stand  out  by  themselves,  while  the  background  is 
composed  0^  figure  work  and  architecture,  &c,  in  diminishing  per- 
spective. The  panels  are  grouped  together  under  canopy  work 
forming  one  hannonious  whole.  The  genius  of  this  great  carver 
shows  Itself  in  the  large  variety  of  the  facial  expression  of  those 
wonderful  figures  all  instinct  with  life  and  movement.  In  France 
few  retables  exbt  outside  the  museums.  In  the  little  church  of 
Marissel,  not  far  from  Beauvab,  there  b  a  ratable  consisting  of  eleven 
panels,  the  crucifixion  being,  of  course,  the  principal  subject.  And 
there  b  a  beautiful  example  from  Antwerp  in  the  Mus6e  Cluny, 
Paris;  the  pierced  tracery  work  which  decorates  the  upper  part  being 
a  good  example  of  the  style  composed  of  interlacing  segments  of 
circles  so  coiqmon  on  the  Continent  during  late  Gothic  times  and  but 
seldom  practised  in  England.  In  Spain  the  cathedral  of  Valladolid 
was  famous  for  its  ratable,  and  Aionso  Cano  and  other  sculptors 
frequently  used  wood  for  large  statuary,  which  was  painted  in  a 
very  realistic  way  with  the  most  startlingly  lifelike  effect.  Denmark 
also  possessed  a  school  of  able  wood-carvers  who  imitated  the  great 
altar-pieces  of  Germany.  A  very  large  and  well-carved  example  still 
exists  in  the  cathedral  of  Roskilde.  But  besides  these  great  altar- 
pieces  tiny  little  models  were  carved  on  a  scale  the  minuteness  of 
which  staggers  the  beholder.  Triptychs  and  shrines,  &&,  measuring 
but  a  few  inches  were  filled  in  with  tracery  and  figures  that  exdte 
the  utmost  wonder,   to  the  British  Museum  there  u  such  a  triptych 


(Flembh,  151 1) ;  the  centre  panel,  iseasaria^  aalndi  or 
crowded  wiUi  figures  in  full  relief  ajid  in  diminishing  penpectivt. after 
the  custom  of  this  period.  Thb  rests  on  a  semiciimlar  nee  wkkk  a 
carved  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  b  further  onaiaeabed  wak 
figures  and  animals.  The  whole  thing  indusive  neasures ahoot  9  ix 
high,  and,  with  the  triptych  wings  open,  5  in.  wide.  The  axa^ 
orainary  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  detail  oi  thb  micraaoopic  wad 
bafite  description.  There  b  another  such  a  piece,  abo  Finish,  b 
the  Wallace  collection,  which  rivab  that  just  lefared  to  b  bb- 
applied  talent.  For,  marvellous  as  these  works  of  art  are.  they  (xi  to 
satisfy  They  make  one's  eyes  ache,  they  worry  ooe  as  to  hov  tb 
result  could  ever  have  been  obtainnJ,  and  after  the  6nt  asti>d»^ 
ment  one  must  ever  fed  that  the  same  work  of  art  on  a  arak  lugt 
enough  for  a  cathedral  could  have  been  carved  with  half  the  hboc:. 

With  regard  to  panelling  generally,  there  were,  during  the  Ud 
fifty  yeani  of  the  period  now  under  review,  three  styles  of  de^s 
followed  by  most  European  carvers,  each  of  whkfa  at-  j^^^ 
tained  great  notoriety  Firstly,  a  devdoped  form  of  small  '^"'"^ 
tracery  which  was  very  common  in  Fiance  and  the  Nexhertaads. 
A  square-headed  pand  would  be  filled  in  with  small  detafl  d  laa- 
boyant  character,  the  perpendicular  line  or  muIlioD  being  a)«a>i 
suDordinate,  as  in  the  German  chasse  (Nf  us£e  Cluny),  and  n  sodc 
cases  absent,  as  the  screen  work  of  Evreux  cathedral  sbovs  e&. 
Secondly,  the  "  linenfold  "  design.  The  great  majority  of  exaapir 
are  of  a  very  conventional  form,  but  at  Bcre  Regis,  Docaetahtft.  the 
designs  with  tasseb,and  at  St  Sauvdur,  Caen,  those  with  frii^  ifwk. 
readily  justify  the  uni\'ersal  title  applied  to  this  very  deraiamt 
treatment  of  large  surfaces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  ceatary 
yet  anotherpattcm  became  the  fashion.  The  main  lines  of  the  desica 
consisted  01  fiat  hollow  mouldings  sometimes  in  the  fonn  of  ictr*- 
ladng  circles  (Gatton,  Surrey),  at  other  times  chiefly  stnifh 
(Rochester  cathedral),  and  the  intervening  nsaces  wookl  be  filed  b 
with  cusps  or  spri^  of  foliaee.  It  marks  the  last  struggle  d  tki$ 
great  school  of  design  to  withstand  the  oncoming  flood  of  the  aev 
art — the  great  Renaissance.  From  thb  time  onward  Gothic  vod. 
in  spite  olvarious  attempts,  has  never  again  taken  a  place  ia  dooessic 
decoration.  The  lines  of  the  tracery  style,  the  pinnacle,  aad  tk 
crocket — unequalled  as  they  have  always  been  ta  devotiaail  tx- 
pression — arc  univcnally  considered  unsutted  for  deoocatioa  b  tht 
ordinary  dwelling-house. 

But  httle  rderence  can  be  made  to  the  domestic  side  of  the  period 
which  ended  with  the  dawn  of  the  i6th  century,  because  so  fev 
remains  exist.  On  the  Continent  we  have  a  certain  pro-  n^Hg^ 
portion  of  timbered  bouses,  the  feature  of  which  b  the  ^^ 
sculpture.  At  Bayeux,  Bourges,  Rdms  and  pre-eminently 
Rouen,  we  see  by  the  fieures  of  saints,  bishops  or  virgins,  ho*  wxk 
the  rdigious  feeling  of  the  middle  ages  entered  into  the  doaestk  liJe. 
In  Engbnd  the  carved  comer  post  (which  geneially  carried  a  bcadcet 
at  the  top  to  support  the  overhanging  storey)  calls  for  cotfimeBt. 
In  Ipswich  there  are  several  such  posts.  On  one  bouse  near  tic 
river,  that  cdebrated  subject,  the  fox  preaching  to  geese,  borved  b 
graphic  allusion  to  the  dissemination  of  false  aoctruw. 

(Jf  mantelpieces  there  b  a  good  example  in  the  Rouen  MiaesB. 
The  overhanging  comers  are  supported  by  dragons  and  the  pbb 
mouldings  have  little  bunches  of  folbge  carved  at  dther  end.  a 
custom  as  common  in  France  during  the  xsth  century  as  it  vas  ia 
England  a  century  eariier;  the  screen  beam  at  Eastbourae  paraA 
church,  for  example. 

As  a  rule,  cabinets  of  the  X5th  centtiry  were  rectangular  in  pb:*- 
In  Goinany  and  Austria  the  lower  part  was  often  mcioBed,  as  %t1 
as  the  upper;  the  top,  middle  and  lower  rails  bang  carved  vrth 
geometrical  design  or  with  bands  of  foliase  (Museum,  \xasa). 
But  it  was  abo  the  custom  to  make  these  cupboards  with  the  corscn 
cut  off,  thus  giving  five  sides  to  the  piece  of  furniture.  A  very  pnm 
instance,  which  b  greatly  enhanced  by  the  metal  work  of  the  bck 
plates  and  hinges,  is  in  the  Mus^e  Cluny,  and  there  are  other  ffooc 
spedmens  with  the -lower  part  <^>en  in  the  Vktoria  aad  Aibecs 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 

The  chest  was  a  veiy  important  pieoeof  fnmiture,  aad  b  oftea  to 
be  met  with  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  carving  (CkfesK 
Museum).  There  b  a  splendid  chest  (14th  century)  in  the  Qu!\ 
Museum ;  the  front  b  carved  with  twdve  knights  in  anaour  itastfigg 
under  as  many  arches,  and  the  spandreb  are  filkd  in  with  faces 
dragons  and  so  on.  But  it  b  to  the  15th  century  that  we  look  for  the 
best  work  of  this  class;  there  is  no  finer  example  than  that  b  the 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin  (Plate  III.  fig.  6).  The  front  a* 
very  animated  hunting  seme  most  decorativdy  arranged  ia  a  >c^(^ 
of  folbge,  and  the  top  oears  two  coats  of  arms  with  hdms,  creso  aad 
mantling.  But  the  more  general  custom  in  chest  decofatina  was  to 
employ  tracery  with  or  without  figure  work;  Avignoo  Mbki* 
contains  some  typical  examples  of  the  latter  dass. 

A  certain  number  of  scats  used  for  domestic  purpoaes  are  of  r^ 
interest.  A  good  example  of  the  long  bench  j>laoea  aninst  the  wal< 
with  lofty  panelled  back  and  canopy  over,  is  in  the  Af  uste  Om^f. 
Paris.  In  tne  Museum  at  Rouen  b  a  long  seat  of  a  movaUe  kindwhh 
a  low  panelled  back  of  pierced  tracery,  and  in  the  Dijon  H^kom 
there  is  a  good  example  of  the  tymcal  chair  of  the  period,  vit'^*'^ 
and  high  panelled  and  traceried  back.  There  was  a  style  of  deaga 
admirably  suited  to  the  decoration  of  furniture  when  made  <d  aofc«oad 
such  as  pine.    It  somewhat  resembled  the  exoeUeot  Scudiatir-* 
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pancni  ol  Golbit  folian,  aflfn  tA 


door  of  the  15th  cntury  in  the  BoliD  Mumim,  and 

SwisudTirakKworkintbtViEtoiiiindAlbtttMu 

^tm  that  miKht  wtU  be  imiuied  to-diy  by  IhoK  who 
iinple  decontioEi  white  avDiding  Ihr  backaeynl  Eliubrlhan 


okJcM  inuim  ii  Ike  audi-nutUand  ind  much-mt<ir.  .| 
Robert,  dul^r  o(  NsnnuKly.  in  GleueeMcr  Cilhnln]  1 1 ;  r  I 
uid  curved,  .i>  wu  KeoenUy  the  cue  In  England,  miukr  . 
Reyoe*.  BiDrkuiRbaiu,  then  arc  two  finim  ol  the  \:^<\' 
They  Mir  Loih  h^lowed  out  fnnn  Ibe  iucIe  in  cprdcr  I'l 
aefltfniog  t]-^4>  wood  and  to  prevent  crackiag.    Duiina  rhi-  1 

Ihemaetgn  ;  <hk:  dnoipckni  afforded  in  the  mljervrei  lii  pi' 
ctiurcha  Ar,.|  ratbcdTBit.  But  of  fiftuieaarved  in  ihr  r. 
from  their  ^iirTDUDdinKI  hutUy  an  iiMlance  remains.  A- 
clupelo'&irinidFdl,  inlhewildlofWeilinarlsnd.tlTcr.  1 
cd  Our  LonI  froiB  a  cniclfii.  lonie  a  ll.  6  in.  <n  lengtlr.  1  i 
«oe.  tbe  atmi  are  bmken  avray.  and  (he  het  have  bi-en  I '. 
A  lecwd  tpav  at  Our  Lord  (oriEinany  in  tlie  churrh  <.' 


beach  efldt _..,  .... 

fitccpt  la  daa^  buildinn  like  St  Paul'i 


work  of  Cartmel  Prioiy.  Wefltmarland.  ard  the 
o(  the  tjiuicbes  in  Soineraet.  Ki^-e  good  illuftrs- 
■  ■  .-    -.  .  old  in  devotional  (eeiini. 


ig  Gibbooa  better  nit  1 


illlberefi 

[  location  of  evamplee  can  only  be  |iv< 

/  of  orivale  owner*  or  where  the  puuic  have  1 
■      -  ■  irylhebt  ^■ 


prnpeityofpHv^ 
iSurin^  the  16 


euTTDUDdui^   The  ret 
iriT  la  undfKiblHiry  to 


I  of  wood  (a™  ■"'E'T  •™P' 
■  (i60D>,  fonnerly  in  Bithqwa 


tvpiciil  ol  hundiedi  ol  dwellinet,  at  for  instance  St  Peter'i  Hoepiu 
BmoI.  The  pencil,  too,  of  Sir  Paul  Hindcr't  houie  ibovld  be  note 
M  good  evunptcaof  that  Jacobean  form  of  medaUion  auTrDundcd  b 


liie 'familial  Lit  ci^" 
under  pani^ai^^ 

reiiel.   are  bought   u 


work  or  dolphini.  But  tbe  featuR  irhich  diatinpiidied  the  period 
wu  the  fiiT  nanlcL  It  alwayt  muM  be  (he  principal  object  in  a  nnoi, 
and theEUiabetbancarvcrfullyappieciaHdlhia tact.  Bycxrvingthe 
chimney  breast  a*  a  rule  to  the  ceiling  and  covering  Ibe  aiiTTDundinf 
walla  with  moce  or  Icaa  plun  paneUuu,  tlie  dedgner,  by  thui  concen- 
timting  the  attentiDa  oa  one  point,  citea  produced  rewlta  at »  high 

order.  Caiyatid6giirea.pi]attenaiidlrkieiwereaawr^''- ~ — 

arydetaUtemploycd  to  produce  taodefleeta.  Nofiaeri 
than  that  lately  leraoved  from  the  old  palanal  Bnnni 
the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Mnaeuin.   The  maUdahelf  i> 


It  MiEhgate  lupporl  diH"Wt  tywi  1 
'peliiS^dTirLt,  «  far  "  ^glaSd' 


fuf  it  ia  dilhcuh  to  diicover 
best  when  badly  ciit- 


methoda  of  ..—-...—.  . 

......^ laDB  elaborated  thia  ityle.  near 

impnpving  the  effect  by  tbe  addition  of  colour.    However,  tbc  bf 
QntiiKntal  deegni  adopted  tbe  typn 


ButtheSwutandAi 
Continental  dngna 


nt  of  Gothic  feeling  in  the  fltrenglh 
rut  otine  detail  (Plate  IV.  lig.  9)'  t>anelling 
w— was  commonljuiaed  lor  all  lorti  of  domestic 
Fine  a  medallion  in  tbe  centrr  with  a  ample 
dofphini.  dngooi,  or  birdi  and  foliage  filling 

cetlent  modeli  of 
arrvieed  in  two 


Lathe  Bpacea above  and  be.,-. 
The  cabinet!  of  Holland  and  Belgium  si 

■loE^  with  a  nne  moukJrd  and  carved  cor 
plinth.  The  pilattcn  at  the  aidee,  and  amau  laiKO  pancia  carveu 
only  on  the  projecting  part,  would  compoee  a  wry  harnionioui 
whole.  A  proportioa  ol  tbe  French  cabinet!  art  drconlcd  with 
caryatidi  not  carved  in  the  beat  taRe.  and.  like  other  Fiench  wood- 
work  of  tbia  pedod,  are  toidetimee  overloaded  wiih  Bculplure. 
The  doonof  St  MacloD,  Rouen,  fine  ai  they  are.  wouM  hardly  to-day 
be  held  up  M  modela  lor  imitation.  A  noteworthy  Bet  of  doori 
belong  10  the  Hdtel  Je  Ville.  Oudenanle.   The  central  door  conlaini 

"'■-'- d^™?M  we  jwthaTgrMtih™""  dMraiioSwhichuk— 
t  whole  of  the  fireplace  end  of  the  fialL    Fivr  iaige  figui 
1  in  ihc  round  are  «irrounded  by  en-" -■  -■■■  '-^-- 


ifoiiLge 


In  tial 


le  birthplace  of  tbe  Renaii 


._ choir  atalli  in  the  church  of  St  Retro  de' 

Caa»neii  at  Penigia,  are  udois  f he  moat  beautiful  enamplca  of  thta 
■lyle  of  cuving.  The  work  lain  alight  rebcf.  and  carved  in  walnut 
_'.!.  .1 F..I  „«•«..  ^%.'^i.  Raphael  developed  or*  -J  •>— 


etimei  difficult  ^ 


z;xix 


nel>'^l"typ'ii^l'  ItaUalTX^rBn  ate"io^  the^il:tOTia  and  Albirl 

lop  it  deeply  carved  in  little  compamnenla  with  acenafnim  ihthfe 

□f  Our  Und. 

[?!*-/«(*  CfitdifKj.— In  England  the  great  echool  of  Cnnling 
iboni  tiotr.  Although  he  carved  many  hrautiful  RWuldinEi  of 
iventional  loim  (Hampton  Court  Palare,  Chamorth.  Sx).  hii 

age  with  Imit  and  deadhiids.  Ac,  would  be  carved  in  lime  a  foot 

rk.     For  technical  >bl1l   Ihnr  eumpin  are   unsuiyoned;  each 

grape  would  be  undercut,  tbe  hBEieulkiandbiida' leg!  Hand  outquite 
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separate,  and  as  a  consequence  toon  succtiinb  to  the  eoergy  of  the 
housemaid's  broom.  Good  work-  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  at 
Petworth;  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
St  Paul's  cathedral;  St  James*.  Piccadilly;  and  many  other 
London  churches. 

During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  the  principal  merit  of 
carved  design,  ix.  its  appropriateness  and  suitability,  gradually 
disappeared.  Furniture  was  often  carved  in  a  way  hardly  l^itimate. 
The  legs,  the  rails  of  tables  and  chairs,  the  frames  of  cabmets,  of 
looking-glasses,  instutd  of  being  first  made  for  construction  and 
strength,  and  then  decorated,  were  first  designed  to  carry  cherubs' 
heads  and  "  rococo  "  (i.«.  rock  and  shell- ornament),  ouite  regardless 
of  utility  or  convenience.  A  wealth  of  such  mistaken  design  was  also 
applied  to  state  carriages,  to  say  nothing  of  bedsteads  and  other 
furniture.  However,  the  wall  panelUng  of  the  man^ons  of  the  rich, 
and  sometimes  the  panelling  of  furniture,  was  decorated  with  rococo 
design  in  its  least  illegitimate  form.  The  main  part  of  the  wood 
surface  would  be  left  plain,  while  the  centre  would  be  carved  with 
a  medallion  surrounded  by  foliage,  vases  or  trophies  of  torches  and 
musical  instruments,  &c,  or  perhaps  the  upper  part  of  the  panel 
would  be  thus  treated.  France  led  the  fashion,  which  was  more  or 
less  followed  all  over  Europe.  In  England  pit  chairs  in  the  st^  of 
Louis  XV.  were  made  in  some  quantities.  But  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale, Ince  and  Maylusw,  Sheraton,  Johnson,  Heppelwhite  and  other 
cabinet-makers  did  not  as  a  rule  use  much  carving  in  their  designs. 
Scrolls,  shells,  ribbon,  ears  of  com.  ftc.,  in  very  fine  relief,  were,  how- 
ever, used  in  the  embellishment  of  chairs,  &c.,  and  the  daw  and  ball 
foot  was  employed  as  a  termination  to  the  cabriole  legs  of  cabinets 
and  other  furniture. 

•  The  mantelpieces  of  the  1 8th  century  were  as  a  rule  carved  in  pine 
and  nunted  white.  Usually  the  shelves  were  narrow  and  suppdted 
by  pilasters  often  of  flat  elliptic  plan,  sometimes  by  caryaticM,  and 
the  frieze  would  consist  of  a  raised  centre  panel  carved  with  a  classic 
scene  in  relief,  or  with  a  mask  alone,  and  on  either  side  a  swag  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  foliage. 

Interior  doorways  were  often  decorated  with  a  broken  pediment 
more  or  less  ornate,  and  a  swag  of  foliage  commonly  depended  from 
either  side  over  a  background  of  scroll  work.  The  outside  porches 
so  often  seen  in  Queen  Anne  houses  were  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  i8th  century.  A  small  platform  or  curved  roof  was  supported 
by  two  large  and  heavy  brackets  carved  with  acanthus  scroll  work. 
Tne  staircases  were  as  a  rule  exceedingly  good.  Carved  and  pierced 
brackets  were  fixed  to  the  "  open  strings  "  (i.«.  the  sides  of  the  steps), 
giving  a  very  pretty  effect  to  the  graceful  balustrade  of  turned  and 
twisted  columns. 

Renaissance  figure  work  calls  for  little  comment.  During  the 
i6th  centunr  many  good  examples  were  produced— those  pnestly 
statues  in  the  museum  of  Sens  for  example.  But  the  figure  work 
used  in  the  decoration  of  cabinets,  &c..  seldom  rose  above  the  ordinary 
leveL  In  the  zSth  century  cherubs'  heads  were  fashionable  and 
statuettes  were  sometimes  carved  in  boxwood  as  ornaments,  but  as  a 
means  of  decorating  houses  wood  sculpture  ceased  to  be.  The  Swiss, 
however,  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for  animal  sculpture  to  the 
present  day,  and  still  turn  out  cleverly  carved  chamois  and  bears, 
Ac.;  as  a  rule  the  more  sketchily  cut  the  better  the  merit.  Their 
more  ambitious  works,  their  groups  of  cows,  &c,  sometimes  reach  a 
high  level  of  excellent. 

Of  the  work  of  the  19th  century  little  can  be  said  in  praise.  Out- 
side and  beyond  the  present-day  fashion  for  collecting  old  oak  there 
seems  to  be  no  demand  for  carved  decoration.  In  church  work  a 
certain  number  of  carven  find  occupation,  as  ^so  for  repairs  or  the 
production  of  imitations.  But  the  carving  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
in  hotels  or  on  board  the  modem  oceaA  palace  is  in  the  main  the  work 
oi  the  machine.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  machine  in  itself,  as  it 
only  grounds  out  and  roughly  models  the  design  which  is  finished  by 
hand.  Its  fatal  drawback  Is  that  it  is  of  commercial  value  only  when 
a  large  number  of  panels  of  the  same  pattern  are  turned  out  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  this  repetition  which  takes  away  the  life  of  ^ood 
work,  which  places  Uiat  gulf  between  the  contract  job  and  the  indi- 
vidual effort  of  the  artist.  The  price  of  ail  labour  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased, to  build  a  house  is  so  much  more  expenuve  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  trades  union  that  none  but  the  very  rich  can  afford 
to  beautify  their  home  in  the  way  to  which  our  lorefathen  were 
aocustomea. 

Coptic-^ln  the  eariy  medieval  period,  screens  and  other  fittings 
were  produced  for  the  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  by  native  Christian 
workmen.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  set  of  ten  small  cedar 
raoels  from  the  church  door  of  Sitt  Miriam,  Cairo  (i3th  century). 
The  MX  sculptured  fii.are  panels  are  carved  in  very  low  relief  and  the 
four  foliage  panels  are  quite  Oriental  in  character,  intricate  and  fine 
both  in  deUil  and  finish.  In  the  Cairo  Museum  there  is  much  work 
treated  after  the  fami..ar  Arab  style,  while  other  designs  are  quite 
Byzantine  in  character.   The  figure  work  is  not  of  a  very  high  wder. 

Mohammedan  ITiwJfe.— Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with  which  the 
Moslem  wood-carvers  of  Persia.  Syria,  Egypt  and  Spain  designed 
«nd  executed  the  richest  panelling  and  other  deoorauons  for  irall 
tinings,  ceilings,  pulpits  and  all  kinds  of  fittings  and  furmturs.  The 
mosques  and  private  houses  of  Cairo,  Damascus  and  other  Oriental 
cities  are  full  of  the  most  elaborate  and  minutely  delicate  wood- 
work.   A  favourite  style  of  ornament  was  to  cover  the  surface  with 


very  intricate  interladng  pattems,  fonned  by  finely  eacwkied  nbs, 
the  various  i^metrical  spaces  between  the  nbs  were  then  £jed  ji 
with  small  pieces  oi  wood  carved  with  foliage  in  diglit  ichd.  The 
use  of  different  woods  such  as  ebony  or  box.  inlaid  so  as  to  "-"T^'-^f 
the  design,  combined  with  the  ingenious  rickaeas  of  the  psurrrrv 
give  this  class  of  woodwork  an  almost  unrivalled  sylendoiir  dL  effect 
Carved  ivory  is  also  often  used  for  the  filling  ia  ol  the  ipaoea.  TW 
Arabs  are  past  mastera  in  the  art  of  carving  fiat  surfaces  n  cki  %%«. 
A  gate  in  the  mosque  of  the  sultan  Bargoug  (Cairo,  1^  oest-wryj 
"well  illustrates  this  appreciation  of  lines  and  suzfaoea.  The  Feh>^  or 
mimbar  (15th  century)  fran  a  Cairo  moaciue,  vow  in  the  Victom  k"! 
Albert  Museum,  is  also  «  Kood  example  in  the  same  style,  the  buJ 
spaces  in  this  case  being  mled  in  with  ivory  carved  ia  flat  rcfad. 

Screens  made  up  of  labyrinths  of  complicated  joboery,  ooosisosf  of 
multitudes  of  tiny  balusters  connecting  hexagon*,  aqvares  or  o&r 
forms,  with  the  flat  surfaces  constantly  enriched  with  cnall  I 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  In  Cairo  we  also  have  cxaa 
mosque  of  Qous  (i3th  century)  of  that  findly  ananged  , 
interlacing  of  curves  with  foliage  tenninatiatis  vhioi  cficiBfea^ 
the  Saracenic  designer.  Six  panels  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (13th  century;  Plate  ll.  fig.  5),  and  work  00  the  vaBi>  J 
the  sultan  £l  Gboury  (i6th  century),  ttww  how  <feeply  this  fens  < 
decoration  was  ingrained  in  the  Arab  nature.  F^iae  mrk  irk 
animals  were  sometimes  introduced,  in  jiMdieval  fanioa.  as  b  t^ 
mx  paneb  just  referred  to,  and  at  the  h6pital  dn  Morioaa  Uj^s 
century)  and  the  mosque  of  £1  Nesfy  Qevooon  O^gb  ceactn. 
There  )s  a  magnificent  panel  on  the  door  d  Beyt-d^iaRr.  Tbi 
exquisite  design  is  composed  of  vine  leaves  and  giapcs  of  corves- 
tional  treatment  in  low  relief.  The  Arab  desigiier  was  load  3 
breaking  up  his  panelling  in  a  way  remindij^  one  ef  a  ~  ' 
Jacobean  custom.   The  main  panel  would  be  divided  isMi  a  1 
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of  hexagonal,  triangular  or  other  shapes,  and  eax^  amal  efaee  &>^ 
in  with  conventional  scroll  work.    Much  ol  this  ainpfejHt  de^^ 
reminds  one  of  that  Byzantine  method  from  which  the 
carven  were  inspired. 

Persia. — ^The  Persian  carven  doaely  followed  Arab 
pair  of  doon  of  the  I4tb  century  from  Saznarkaad  (Vi 
Albert  Museum)  are  tvpicaL   Bona,  spoons  and  other 
were  often  fretted  iritn  interlacing  lines  of  Saracen' 
delicacy  and  minuteness  of  the  work  requiring  the 
and  skiiL    Many  of  thepattems  remind  one  ot  the  samdalweod  vm. 
of  Madras,  with  the  difference  that  the  Peniaas  were  lisfii  <1  «c:. 
a  much  lower  relief .   Sometimes  a  very  beautiful  resoH  wato 
by  the  sparing  use  of  fretted  lattice  pattern  amoag  f ofiaBb   A 

Eanel  of  the  14th  centunr  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  I. 
ow  active  was  Arab  influence  even  as  far  as  Bokfaaia. 
India  and  Burma. — ^Throughout  the  great  Indian  pe^naab  vood- 
carving  of  the  moat  luxurious  Idnd  has  been  cootiniMNnlsr  preddmi 
for  many  centuries.  The  ancient  Hindu  temples  woe  4wnrt*f^  vs^ 
doon,  ceilings  and  various  fittings  carved  in  teak  and  other  «onl» 
with  patterns  of  extreme  richneaa  and  minute  chsboiatioa.  Wc  fca^T 
architectural  remains  from  Kashmir  Smata  (Punjab)  dhtaai  <rer 
the  3rd  or  4th  century,  the  pattems  employed  bcfug  of  a  bod  sad 
decorative  character  strongly  reaemUuig  the  best  ESaUrthc 
design.  The  doon  of  the  temple  of.  Sonutath,  on  the  nor^vrtf 
coast,  were  famed  for  their  ma^fioence  and  were  faighiy  v^oc^  v 
sacred  relics.  In  1024  they  were  carried  off  to  Ghazai  by  the  Uc^ea 
conqueror.  Sultan  Mabmud,  and  are  now  lying  at  the  fort  at  As:». 
The  jsates  which  now  exist  are  very  fine  spedmcas  of  ancient  vxA- 
carvmg,  but  are  probably  only  copies  of  the  original  wit  carl* 
doors.  The  Asiatic  carver,  like  certain  of  his  European  hmhwa  a 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  to  ovtsaomt  \* 
surfaces.  Many  a  door,  column,  gallery  or  even  a  whole  hooar-ttorr 
is  covered  with  the  moat  intricate  disa^  bewildenng  to  bebjJ 
(Bhera,  Shahpur).  But  thb  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  Orrt'^ 
b  at  times  more  restrained  in  his  methods.  Ardiitectaral  dtu^  -•* 
to  be  seen  with  onljr  a  simple  enrichment  carved  round  the  faaasf 
jModudng  the  happiest  result.  The  Hindu  treataent  ol  the  crck  » 
often  exceedingly  good,  and  might  perhapa  less  randy  iaqwe  msar 
dcugn.  Sometimes  native  work  strong  resembles  Scaadiaa^ias  <^ 
the  I2th  century.  The  scrolls  are  (tesigned  00  the  aaoae  Kaes.  ttA 
foliage  and  flowen  Cbeyond  elementary  buda)  ar«  not  ca^Ao^vC 
(Burma,  jTth  century,  Victoria  and  Albert  Muaenin).   The  pitrcrC 

floanrs 


work  of  Bombay  calls  for  note.  Foliage*  fruit  and  flowart  air 
atantly  adapted  to  a  scheme  of  fret-cut  decoratioa  fior  doon  m 
windows  as  well  as  the  frames  of  chairs  and  the  edgea  of  CaMts.  S 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  those  wonderful  aandahraod  tahlr« 
cabinets  and  boxes  to  be  seen  in  Southern  India,  always  covered  v^s* 
design,  often  with  scores  of  figures  and  rooostera  with  every  aaa 
filled  in  with  the  minutest  decoration.  Many  of  the  gong  staao  ri 
Burma  show  the  highest  skill;  the  arranaemcnt  of  two  £$Km 
bearing  a  pole  from  which  a  goog  hangs  is  iamuiar.  TbeBoiaicariR 
sculptora  of  proved  merit. 

Catfia  Ofid  Ja^ua.— In  theae  countries  the  carver  is  unrivaBsd  ic 
deftness  of  hand.  Grotesque  and  imitative  woiic  of  the  ateMtf 
perfection  is  produced,  and  many  of  the  oarvinga  of  theae  cnaitxy< 
Japan  in  particular,  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  capeciaBy  whea  eke 
carver  oopiea  the  lotus,  lily  or  other  aquatic  plant.  A  f  a  voorite  lorn 
of  decoration  consists  01  breaking  up  the  architectural  laHsfcn. 
such  as  ceilings,  friezes,  Ac,  into  framed  squares  and  filling  «p  ack 
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Fig.  I.— Centre  Panel  o(  Retabic 


n  Dijon  Museum.     Flemish,  1301  A.D. 
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abroad,— mostly,  it  U  presumed,  from  Scandinavia.  These  arrive 
on  the  east  coast  in  autumn — generally  about  the  middle  of  October 
— often  in  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  state.  If  unmolested, 
they  are  soon  rested,  pass  inland,  and.  as  would  appear,  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  time  recover  their  condition.  Their  future  destination 
seems  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  cold  or 
frost  stop  their  supply  of  food  on  the  eastern  side  of  Great  Britain 
they  press  onwara  and,  letting  alone  Ireland,  into  which  the  im- 
migrant stream  is  pretty  constant,  often  crowd  into  the  extreme 
south-west,  as  Devonshire  and  Cpnyvall,  and  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly, 
while  not  a  few  betake  themselves  to  the  unknown  ocean,  finding 
there  doubtless  a  watery  grave,  though  instances  are  on  record  of 
examples  havine  successfully  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reaching 
Newfoundland,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

With  regard  to  the  woodcock  which  breed  in  Britain,  pairing 
takes  place  very  early  in  February  and  the  egg»  are  laid  often  before 
the  middle  of  March.  These  are  four  in  number,  of  a  yellowish 
cream-colour  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  and  seldom 
take  the  pyrif orm  shape  so  common  among  those  of  Limicoline  birds. 
The  nest — always  made  on  the  ground  anud  trees  or  underwood,  and 
usually  near  water  or  at  least  m  a  damp  locality^is  at  first  little 
more  than  a  slight  hollow  in  the  soil,  but  as  incubation  proceeds  dead 
leaves  are  collected  around  its  maivin  until  a  considerable  mass  is 
accumulated.  During  this  season  the  male  woodcock  performs  at 
twilight  flights  of  a  remarkable  kind,  repeating  evening  alter  evening 
(and  it  u  believed  at  dawn  also)  precisely  the  same  course,  which 
generally  describes  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  may  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more  Ions.  On  these  occasions  the  bird'ft  appearance  on 
the  wing  is  quite  unlike  that  which  it  presents  when  hurriedly  flying 
after  bemg  flushed,  and  though  its  speed  is  great  the  beats  of  the 
wings  are  steady  and  slow.  At  intervals  an  extraordinary  sound  is 
produced,  whether  from  the  throat  of  the  bird,  as  is  commonly 
averred,  or  from  the  plumage  is  uncertain.  This  characteristic  flight 
is  in  some  parts  of  England  called  "  roading,"  and  the  track  taken  by 
the  bind  a  "cock-road."^  In  England  in  former  times  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  habit  to  catch  the  simple  performer  in  nets  called 
"  cock-shutts,"  which  were  hung  between  trees  across  the  open  glades 
or  rides  of  a  wood.  A  still  more  interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the 
breiHling  of  woodcocks  is  the  fact,  finally  established  on  good  evi- 
dence, that  the  old  birds  transport  their  newly  hatched  offspring, 
presumably  to  places  where  food  is  more  accessible.  The  young  are 
clasped  between  the  thighs  of  the  parent,  whose  legs  hang  down 
during  the  operation,  while  the  bill  is  to  some  extent,  possible  only  at 
starting,  brought  into  operation  to  assist  in  adjusting  the  load  if  not 
in  bearing  it  through  the  air.* 

Woodcock  inhabit  suitable  localities  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  Old  World,  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  migrattns^  southward 
towards  autumn.  As  a  species  they  are  said  to  oe  resident  in  the 
A«>res  and  other  Atlantic  Islands;  but  they  are  not  Icnown  to 
penetrate  very  far  into  Africa  during  the  winter,  though  in  many 
parts  of  India  they  are  abundant  dunng  the  cold  weather,  and  reach 
even  Ceylon  and  Tenasserim.  The  popular  belief  that  woodcock  live 
"  by  suction  "  u  perhaps  hardly  yet  exploded;  but  those  who  have 
observed  them  in  confinement  know  that  they  have  an  almost 
insatiable  appetite  for  earthworms,  which  the  birds  seek  by  probing 
soft  ground  with  their  hiehly  sensitive  and  flexible  bill.*  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  hrst  placed  on  record  by  Bowles,*^  who 
noticed  it  in  the  royal  aviary  at  San  Ildefonso  in  Spain,  and  it  has 
been  corroborated  by  other  observers,  and  especially  by  Montagu, 
who  discovered  that  bread  and  milk  made  an  excellent  substitute 
for  their  ordinary  food.   They  also  do  well  on  chopped  raw  meat. 

Ilie  easterp  part  of  North  America  possesses  a  woodcock,  much 
smaller  than,  though  generally  (and  especially  in  habits)  similar  to, 
that  of  the  Old  continent.  It  b  the  Scolopax  minor  of  most  authors; 
but.  chiefly  on  account  of  its  having  the  outer  three  primaries  re- 
markably attenuated,  it  has  been  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Philohela. 
In  Java  is  found  a  distinct  and  curiously  coloured  species,  described 
andf  figured  by  Horsfield  {Trans,  Linn.  Society,  xiii.  p.  191.  and 
Zoolog.  Researches,  pi.)  as  S.  saturata.    To  this  H.  Seebohm  (Ceo- 

Srapktcal  Distribution  of  the  Family  Charadriidae,  p.  506)  referred  the 
\  rosenbergi  of  Schlegel  (Nederl.  Tijds.  v.  d.  Dierkunde,  iv.  p.  54)  from 
New  Guinea.  Another  species  is  5.  rockusseni  from  the  Moluccas ;  this 
has,  like  the  snipe,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  bare  of  feathers.    (A.  N.) 

^  The  etymology  and  consequently  the  correct  spelling  of  these  ex- 

ftrcssions  seem  to  be  very  uncertain.  Some  would  derive  the  word 
rom  the  French  rdder,  to  rove  or  wander,  but  others  connect  it  with 
the  Scandinavian  rode,  an  open  space  in  a  wood  (see  Notes  and  Queries, 
scr.  5,  be.  p.  214,  and  ser.  6,  viii.  pp.  523,  524).  Looking  to  the 
regular  routine  followed  by  the  bird,  the  natural  supposition  wou)d  be 
that  it  is  simply  an  application  of  the  English  worn  road. 


excellent 

Library 

witnessed  the  performance. 

"  The  pair  of  muscles  said  by  Loche  {Expl.  Scienl.  de  rAtgme,  u. 
p.  293)  to  exist  in  the  maxilla,  and  presumably  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  the  bill,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  precisely  described. 

*  Introduccion  a  la  historia  natural  y  a  la  geografia  fiscia  de 
Bspatta,  pp.  454,  455  (Madrid,  1775). 


WOOD  ENGaAVING,  the  «rt  of  engnving  («a)  « 
by  lines  so  cut  that  the  design  stands  in  rdkef.  Tin  Bcthod 
of  engraving  was  historically  the  earliest,  dooe  for  the  parpcae 
of  taking  impressions  upon  paper  or  other  materiaL  It  is  nat  sal 
that  wood  engraving  should  have  occurred  first  to  the  pris^hv 
mind,  because  the  manner  in  which  woodcuts  axe  {xinied  a 
the  most  obvious  of  all  the  kinds  of  printing.  If  a  block  U  wood 
is  inked  with  a  greasy  ink  and  then  pressed  on  a  piece  of  pspo. 
the  ink  from  the  block  will  be  transferred  at  once  Co  the  pspe, 
on  which  we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exactly  the  sixe  and  ^k 
of  the  inked  surface.  Now,  suppose  that  the  sm|de  Cknae 
who  first  discovered  this  was  ingenious  enough  to  go  a  91^ 
further,  it  would  evidently  occur  to  him  that  if  ooe  d  t^ 
elaborate  signs,  each  of  which  in  his  own  langoa^  stood  for  a 
word,  were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  zevezse,  ar^d  tha 
the  whole  of  the  white  wood  sufiidently  cut  away  to  fesvc  tbe 
sign  in  relief,  an  image  of  it  might  be  taken  on  Xht  paper  aoA 
more  quickly  than  the  agn  oouhl  be  copied  with  a  rarari-fcx: 
brush  and  Indian  Ink.  No  sooner  bad  this  cxpexuscax  lees 
tried  and  found  to  answer  than  block-printing  was  dJKsvrcd, 
and  from  the  printing  of  signs  to  the  printing  of  rode  ioMfa 
of  things,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  step  was  so  tasf  tbr 
it  must  have  been  made  insensibly.  Wood  engisTing,  thee,  a 
really  nothing  but  that  primitive  block-cutting  which  pi<;n»d 
for  the  printer  the  letters  in  relief  now  replaced  bj  Bovahic 
types,  and  the  only  difference  between  a  delicate  modefs  woodcc: 
and  the  rude  letters  in  the  first  printed  books  is  a  dlSetcag  «f 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge.  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  woodoes 
we  can  still  recognize  traditions  of  treatment  which  cone  fm 
the  deigning  of  their  written  characters.  The  nain  daaa 
of  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  woodcut,  uninfluenced  by  Eoraptaa 
example,  are  dashing  or  delicate  outlines  and  *»*■** »"f*  of  Moca 
thickness,  exactly  such  as  a  clever  writer  with  the  bn&b  «n^ 
make  with  his  Indian  ink  or  vermilion.  Often  we  get  a  pofecth 
black  blot,  exquisitely  shaped  and  full  of  careful  pmpoK.  tad 
these  broad  vigorous  blacks  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  kiai 
of  printing  for  which  wood  engraving  is  intended. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  asoertained  vktber 
wood  engraving  came  to  Europe  from  the  East  or  was  n> 
discovered  by  some  European  artificer.  The  pcecise  date  ^ 
the  first  European  woodcut  is  also  a  matter  of  doohc,  hot  bne 
we  have  certain  data  which  at  least  set  limits  to  the  possisl  7 
of  error.  European  wood  engraving  dates  certainly  fros  '^ 
first  quarter  of  the  15th  century.  It  used  to  be  bclievtd  tkii  1 
cut  of  St  Christopher  (now  in  the  Rylands  library,  MaBchc5*.er , 
rudely  executed  and  dated  1423,  was  the  Adam  of  all  our  ced- 
ents, but  since  1844  investigations  have  somewhat  skaken  thj 
theory.  There  is  a  cut  in  the  Bnisseb  library,  of  the  *'  Vrpi 
and  Child  "  surrounded  by  four  saints,  which  is  dated  n^h 
but  the  composition  is  so  elegant  and  the  drawing  90  refiaee  oA 
beautiful,  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  date,  ibMr^ 
it  is  received  by  many  as  authentic,  while  It  is  repo^altd  b; 
others  in  the  belief  that  the  letters  have  been  taapered  vi-k 
The  "  Virgin  and  ChUd  "  of  the  Paris  Ubraty  b  withaut  isnt. 
but  is  supposed,  apparently  with  resson,  to  be  eaifier  thas  crkr 
of  the  two  mentioned;  and  Ddaborde  proved  that  two  cc^ 
were  printed  in  1406.  The  "  Virgin  and  Child  **  at  Pub  ■>? 
be  taken  as  a  good  representative  spedmea  of  my  et:^ 
European  wood  engraving.  It  is  simple  art,  but  not  bai  tr. 
The  forms  are  drawn  in  bold  thick  lines,  and  the  bbck  b*:t  5 
used  with  much  effect  in  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  desr 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  shading.  Rude  as  the  work  is,  the  in^ 
has  expressed  exquisite  maternal  tenderness  in  the  dad  driii 
of  the  design.  The  Virgin  is  crowned,  and  stands  afaia»t  x 
niche-like  decoration  with  pinnacles  as  often  seen  in  illucara.' '- 
manuscripts.  In  the  woodcut  this  architectural  dtcantxe^ 
boldly  but  effectively  drawn.  Here,  then,  we  have  rc*l  m 
already,  art  in  which  appeared  both  vigour  of  style  and  tmdemat 
of  feelLig.  ^  _ 

The  earliest  wood  engraving  consisted  of  ootSnes  sad  vkiv 
spaces  with  smaller  black  spaces,  cut  with  a  knife,  not  «itk  a 
graver,  and  shading  lines  are  rare  or  absent.    Bcfoir  puKH 
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to  shaded  woodcuts  we  may  mention  a  kind  of  wood  engraving 
practised  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  by  a  French  engraver 
(often  called  Bernard  Milnet,  though  his  name  is  a  matter  of 
doubt)  and  by  other  engravers  nearer  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  This  method  is  called  the  criblS,  a  word  for  which 
there  is  no  convenient  translation  in  English,  unless  we  call  it 
drilUd.  It  means  riddled  with  small  holes,  as  a  tafget  may  be 
riddled  with  small  shot.  The  effect  of  light  and  dark  is  produced 
in  this  kind  of  engraving  by  sinking  a  great  number  of  round 
holes  of  different  diameters  in  the  substance  of  the  wood,  which, 
of  course,  all  come  white  in  the  printing;  it  is,  in  effect,  a  sort 
of  stippling  in  white.  When  a  more  advanced  kind  of  wood 
engraving  had  become  prevalent  the  cribli  was  no  longer  used 
for  general  purposes,  but  it  was  retained  for  the  grounds  of 
decorative  wood  engraving,  being  used  occasionally  in  borders 
for  pages,  in  printers'  marks  and  other  designs,  which  were 
survivals  in  black  and  white  of  the  ancient  art  of  illuminating. 
Curiously  enough,  this  kind  -of  wood  engraving,  though  long 
disused  for  purposes  of  art,  was  in  recent  times  revived  with 
excellent  effect  for  scientific  purposes,  mainly  as  a  method  of 
illustration  for  astronomical  books.  The  black  given  by  the 
untouched  wooden  block  represents  the  night  sky,  and  the  holes, 
smaller  or  larger,  represent  in  white  the  stars  and  planets  of 
lesser  or  greater  magnitude.  The  process  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  being  cheap,  rapid  and  simple.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  a  spasmodic  and  experimental  manner  by  one  or  two 
modem  engravers. 

The  earlier  workmen  turned  their  attention  to  woodcut  in 
simple  black  lines,  including  outline  and  shading.  In  early  work 
the  outline  is  firm  aJid  very  distinct,  being  thicker  in  line  than 
the  shading,  and  in  the  shading  the  lines  are  simple,  without 
cross-hatchings,  as  the  workmen  found  it  easier  and  more 
natural  to  take  out  a  white  line-like  space  between  two  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  black  lines  than  to  cut  out  the  twenty  or 
thirty  small  white  lozenges  into  which  the  same  space  would 
have  been  divided  by  cross-hatchings.  The  early  work  would 
also  sometimes  retain  the  simple  black  patch  which  we  find  in 
Japanese  woodcuts,  for  example,  in  the  "  Christmas  Dancers," 
of  Wohlgemuth,  all  the  shoes  are  black  patches,  though  there 
is  no  discrimination  of  local  colour  in  anything  dse.  A  precise 
parallel  to  this  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  a  Japanese  woodcut 
of  the  "  Wild  Boar  and  Hare,"  given  by  Aim6  Humbert  in  his 
book  on  Japan,  in  which  the  boar  has  a  cap  which  is  a  perfectly 
black  patch  though  all  other  local  coknir  is  omitted.  The 
similarity  of  method  between  Wohlgemuth  and  the  Japanese 
artist  is  close:  they  both  take  pleasure  in  drawing  thin  black 
fines  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patch  and  following  its  shape 
like  a  border.  In  course  of  time,  as  wood  engravers  became 
more  expert,  they  were  not  so  careful  to  spare  themselves 
trouble  and,  pains,  and  then  cross-hatchings  were  introduced, 
but  at  first  more  as  a  variety  to  relieve  the  eye  than  as  a  common 
method  of  shading.  In  the  x6th  century  a  simple  kind  of  wood 
engraving  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that  the  best 
work  of  that  tinie  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  own  way. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  i6th  century  was  much  more  conventional 
than  it  became  in  more  recent  times,  and  thb  very  conventionalism 
enabled  it  to  express  what  it  had  to  express  with  greater  decision  and 
pover.  The  wood  engraver  in  those  days  was  free  from  many  difficult 
conditions  which  hampered  his  modem  successor.  He  did  not  care  in 
the  least  about  aerial  perspective,  and  nobody  expected  him  to  care 
about  it :  he  did  not  trouble  his  mind  about  local  colour,  but  gener- 
ally omitted  it,  sometimes,  however,  giving  it  here  ana  there,  but 
only  when  it  suited  his  fancy.  As  for  light-and-shade,  he  shaded  only 
vhen  he  wanted  to  give  relief,  but  never  worked  out  anything  like  a 
studied  and  balanced  effect  of  light-and-shade,  nor  did  he  feel  any 
responsibility  about  the  matter.  What  he  really  cared  for,  and 
Stnerally  attained,  was  a  firm,  clear,  simple  kind  of  drawing,  con- 
ventional in  its  indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and  to  the 
poetic  sentiment  which  comes  to  us  from  that  mystery,  but  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  fact  of  a  decided  and  tangible  kind.  The  wood 
engraving  of  the  i6th  century  was  a  singularly  positive  art,  as 
positive  as  carving;  indeed*  most  of  the  famous  woodcuts  of  that 
time  might  be  translated  into  carved  panels  without  much  loss  of 
character.  Their  complete  independence  of  pictorial  conditions 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples.  In  Dttrer's  "  Salutation  " 
the  dark  blue  of  the  vy  above  the  Alpine  mountains  is  translated  by  I 


dark  shading,  but  so  far  is  this  piece  of  local  colour  from  being  carried 
out  in  the  rest  of  the  composition  that  the  important  foreground 
figures,  with  their  draperies,  are  shaded  as  if  they  were  white  statues. 
AgaiUf  the  sky  itself  is  false  in  its  shading,  for  it  is  without  gradation, 
but  the  shading  upon  it  has  a  purpose,  which  is  to  prevent  the  upper 
part  of  the  composition  from  looking  too  empty,  and  the  convention- 
alism of  wood  engraving  was  so  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  artist 
could  have  recourse  to  this  expedient  in  defiance  alike  of  pictorial 
harmony  and  of  natural  truth.  In  Holbein's  admirable  series  of 
small  well-filled  compositions,  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  the  firm  and 
matter-of-fact  drawing  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  light-and-shade 
adopted  simply  for  convenience,  with  as  little  reference  to  natural 
trutn  as  might  be  expected  in  a  stained*glass  window.  There  is 
a  most  interesting  senes  of  little  woodcuts  drawn  and  engraved  in 
the  i6th  century  by  J.  Amman  as  illustrations  of  the  different 
handicrafts  and  trades,  and  entitled  "  The  Baker,"  "  The  Miller," 
"  The  Butcher,"  and  so  on.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  valuable 
series  than  the  remarkable  closeness  with  which  the  artist  observed 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  hard  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet 
or  a  spade;  but  he  sees  no  mystery  anywhere — he  can  draw  leaves 
but  not  foliage,  feathers  but  not  plumage,  locks  but  not  hair,  a  hill 
but  not  a  landscape.  In  the  "  Witches'  Kitchen,"  a  woodcut  by 
Hans  Baldung  (Grfln)  of  Stiassbure.  dated  1510,  the  steam  rising 
from  the  pot  is  so  hard  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  trunks  of 
trees  denuded  of  their  bark,  and  makes  a  pendant  in  the  composition 
to  a  real  tree  on  the  opposite  side  which  does  not  look  more  sub- 
stantial. Nor  was  this  a  personal  deficiency  in  Griln.  It  was  DQrer's 
own  way  of  engraving  clouds  and  vapour,  and  all  the  engravers  of 
that  time  followed  it.  Their  conceptions  were  much  more  those  of  a 
carver  than  those  of  a  painter.  Dflrer  actually  did  carve  in  high 
relief,  and  Grfln's  "  Witches'  Kitchen  "  might  be  carved  in  the  same 
manner  without  loss.  When  the  engravers  were  rather  draughtsmen 
than  carvers,  their  drawing  was  of  a  decorative  character.  For 
example,  in  the  magnificent  portrait  of  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  by 
Jacob  Binck,  one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  old  wood  engraving, 
the  face  and  beard  are  drawn  with  few  lines  and  very  powerfully,  but 
the  costume  is  treated  strictly  as  decoration,  the  lines  of  the  patterns 
being  all  given,  with  as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  what  dbading 
there  b  is  simple,  without  cross-hatching. 

The  perfection  of  simple  wood  engraving  having  been  attained 
so  early  as  the  x6th  centtuy  by  the  use  of  the  graver,  the  art 
became  extremely  productive.  During  the  17th  and  x8th 
centuries  it  still  remained  a  comparatively  severe  and  con< 
ventional  form  of  art,  because  the  workmen  shaded  as  much  as 
possible  either  with  straight  lines  or  simple  curves,  so  that  there 
was  never  much  appearance  of  freedom.  Modem  wood  engraving 
is  quite  a  distinct  art,  being  based  on  different  principles,  but 
between  the  two  stands  the  work  of  an  original  genius,  Thomas 
Bewick  (x 753-1828).  Although  apprenticed  to  an  engraver 
in  X767,  he  was  never  tau^t  to  draw,  and  got  into  ways  and 
habits  of  his  own  which  add  to  the  originality  of  bis  work, 
thou^  his  defective  training  is  always  evident.  His  work  is 
the  more  genuine  from  his  frequent  habit  of  engraving  his  own 
designs,  which  left  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpretation;  but 
the  genuineness  of  it  is  not  only  of  the  kind  which  comes  from 
independence  of  spirit,  it  is  due  also  to  his  fidelity  to  the  technical 
nature  of  the  process,  a  fidelity  very  rare  in  the  art. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  wood  engraving  every  cutting 
prints  white,  and  every  space  left  untouched  prints  black.  Simple 
black  lines  are  obtained  by  cutting  out  white  lines  or  spaces  between 
them,  and  crossed  black  lines  have  to  be  obtained  by  laboriously 
cuttine  out  all  the  white  lozenges  between  them.  In  Bewick's  cuts 
white  lines,  which  had  appeared  before  him  in  the  FtMes  of  1773,  are 
abundant  and  are  often  crossed,  but  black  lines  are  never  crossed ; 
he  is  also  quite  willing  to  utilize  the  black  space,  as  the  Japanese 
wood-engravers  and  ubrer's  master  Wohlgemuth  used  to  do.  The 
side  of  the  frying-pan  in  the  vignette  of  "  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  "  is 
treated  precisely  on  their  principles,  so  precisely  indeed  that  we  have 
the  line  at  the  edge  for  a  border.  In  the  vignette  of  "  The  Fisher- 
man," at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  the  space 
of  dark  shade  under  the  hushes  is  left  quite  black,  whilst  the  leaves 
and  twigs,  and  the  rod  and  line  too,  are  all  drawn  in  pure  white  lines. 
Bewick,  indeed,  was  more  careful  in  his  adherence  to  the  technical 
conditions  of  the  art  than  any  of  the  primitive  woodcutters  except 
those  who  worked  in  eribU  and  who  used  white  lines  as  well  as  their 
dots.  Such  a  thing  as  a  fishing-net  is  an  excellent  test  of  this  dis- 
position. In  the  interesting  scnes  by  J.  Amman  already  mentioned 
there  is  a  cut  of  a  man  fishing  in  a  nver,  from  a  small  punt,  with  a 
net.  The  net  comes  dark  against  the  li|ht  surface  of  tne  river,  and 
Amman  took  the  trouble  to  cut  a  white  lozenge  for  every  mesh. 
Bewick,  in  one  of  hu  vignettes,  represents  a  fisherman  mending  his 
nets  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  A  long  net  is  hung  to  dry  on  four  up- 
right sticks,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting  out  the  lozenga, 
Bewick  artfully  contrives  his  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  so  tnat 
the  net  shall  be  in  light  against  a  space  of  black  shade  under  some 
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bushes.  This  permits  him  to  cut  evciy  string  of  the  net  by  •  simple 
white  line,  according  to  his  practice  of  using  the  white  line  whenever 
he  could.  He  used  it  with  great  ability  in  the  scales  of  his  fish,  but 
this  was  simply  from  a  regard  to  technical  convenience,  for  wh«i  he 
engraved  on  metal  he  marked  the  scales  of  his  fish  by  black  lines. 
These  may  seem  very  trifling  considerations  to  persons  unacauainted 
with  the  nne  arts,  who  may  think  that  it  can  matter  little  whether  a 
fishing-net  is  drawn  in  black  lines  or  in  white,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
entire  destiny  of  wood  engraving  depended  on  preserving  or  rejecting 
the  white  line.  Had  it  been  generally  accepted  as  it  was  by  Bewick, 
original  artists  might  have  followed  his  example  in  engraving  their 
own  inventions,  because  then  wood  engraving  would  have  been  a 
natural  and  comparatively  rapid  art;  but  when  the  black  line  was 
preferred  the  art  became  a  handicraft,  because  original  artists  have 
not  time  to  cut  out  thousands  of  little  white  spaces.  The  reader  may 
at  once  realize  for  himself  the  tediousness  of  the  process  by  compar* 
ing  the  ease  with  which  one  writes  a  page  of  manuscript  with  the 
labour  which  would  be  involved  in  cutting^  away,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  every  space,  however  minute,  which  the  pen  had  not 
blackened  with  ink. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  xgth  century 
had  no  special  character  of  its  own,  nothing  like  Bewick's  work, 
which  had  a  character  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  process; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  art  is  set  to  imitate  every  kind 
of  engraving  and  every  kind  of  drawing.  Thus  we  have  woodcuts 
that  imitate  line  engraving,  others  that  copy  etching  and  even 
mezzotint,  whilst  others  try  to  imitate  the  crumbling  touch  of 
charcoal  or  of  chalk,  or  the  wash  of  water-colour,  the  grcyness 
of  pencil,  or  even  the  wash  and  tlie  pen-line  together.  The  art  has 
been  put  to  all  sorts  of  purposes;  and  though  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  free,  it  b  made  to  pretend  to  a  freedom  which  the  old  masters 
would  have  rejected  as  an  affectation.  R^^id  sketches  axe  made 
on  the  block  with  the  pen,  and  the  modem  wood-engraver  set 
himself  patiently  to  cut  out  all  the  spaces  of  white,  in  which 
case  the  engraver  is  in  reality  less  free  than  his  predecessor  in 
the  x6th  century,  though  the  result  has  a  false  appearance 
of  liberty.  The  woodcut  is  like  a  polyglot  who  has  learned  to 
speak  many  other  languages  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  his  own. 
And,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  powers  of  imitation,  it  can  only 
approximate  to  the  arts  which  it  imitates;  it  can  never  rival  each 
of  them  on  its  own  ground.  It  can  convey  the  idea  of  etching  or 
water-colour,  but  not  their  qiuiUty;  it  can  imitate  the  manner 
of  a  line  engraver  on  steel,  but  it  cannot  give  the  delicacy  of  his 
lines.  In  its  most  modem  development  it  has  practically 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  grey  tonalities  of  the  photograph. 
Whatever  be  the  art  which  the  wood  engraver  imitates,  a 
practised  eye  sees  at  the  first  glance  that  the  result  is  nothing  but 
a  woodcut.  Therefore,  altlwugh  we  may  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  an  art  which  can  assume  so  many  transformations, 
it  is  certain  that  these  transformations  pve  Uttle  satisfaction 
to  severe  judges.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  ultimate  object  was 
not  only  reproduction,  but  reduplication  by  the  printing-press, 
the  drawbacks  mentioned  are  far  outweighed  by  the  practical 
advantages.  In  manual  skill  and  in  variety  of  resource  modem 
wood  engravers  far  excel  their  predecessors.  A  Belgian  wood 
engraver,  Stfphane  Pannemoker,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1876 
a  woodcut  entitled  "  La  Baigneuse,"  which  astonished  the  art- 
world  by  the  amazing  perfection  of  its  method,  all  the  delicate 
modelling  of  a  nude  figure  being  rendered  by  simple  modula- 
tions of  unbroken  line.  Both  English  and  French  publications 
have  abounded  in  striking  proofs  of  skill.  The  modern  art,  as 
exhibited  in  these  publications,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  depending  upon  line,  in  which  case  the  black  line 
of  a  pen  or  pencil  sketch  is  carefully  preserved,  and  the  other 
depending  upon  tone,  when  the  tones  of  a  sketch  with  the  brash 
are  translateid  by  the  wood  engraver  into  shades  obtained  in  his 
own  way  by  the  burin.  The  first  of  these  methods  requires 
extreme  care,  skill  and  patience,  but  makes  little  demand  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  artist;  the  second  leaves  him  more  free  to 
interpret,  but  he  cannot  do  this  rightly  without  undcrstaiuliitg 

both  tone  and  texture. 

The  woodcuts  in  Dor£'s  Don  Quixote  are  done  by  each  method 
alternately,  many  of  the  designs  naving  been  sketched  with  a  pen 
upon  the  block,  whilst  others  are  shaded  with  a  brush  in  Indian  ink 
and  white,  the  latter  being  engraved  by  interpreting  the  shades  of  the 
brush.  In  the  pen  drawings  the  lines  are  Dord's.  in  the  brush  draw- 
inp  the  Unes  are  the  engraver's.    In  the  night  scenes  Pisan  usually 


adopted  Bewick's! , 
in  Its  blackness  wherever  the  effect  permitted.  EagiA  ««od 
engraving  showed  to  great  advants^  in  soch  newspapos  as  tH 
JututratM  London  Nttn  and  the  Crapkic  of  that  day,  and  ako  a 
vignettes  for  book  illustration.  A  certain  stsadard  of  rigamt 
engraving  was  reached  by  Edmund  Evans  in  Birket  Foster's  ^acs 
of  Cowper's  Task,  not  likely  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own  way.  either 
for  delicacy  of  tone  or  for  caxef ul  preservation  of  the  dsswaf. 


An  important  extension  of  wood  engravicg  wss  due  to  tfar 
invention  of  compound  blocks  by  Charles  Wells  about  the  year 
x86o.  Formerly  a  woodcut  was  limited  in  size  to  tbe  «b««*««^t^* 
of  a  block  of  boxwood  cut  across  the  grain,  except  in  the  pnaithc 
condition  of  the  art,  when  commoner  woods  were  osed  m  :2k 
direction  of  the  grain;  but  by  this  invention  many  smaD  hlocb 
were  fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a  stn^  larse  one,  soagtinft 
of  great  size.  They  could  be  separated  or  joined  together  ipk 
at  will,  and  It  was  this  facility  which  reodered  pcNshfe  tbe 
rapid  pnxiuction  of  large  cuts  for  the  ncwspcpcfs,  easy 
cutters  working  on  the  same  subject  at  onoe,  each  takiog  ^ 
own  section. 

The  process  employed  for  wood  engnving  may  be  htkif 
described  as  follows.  Tlie  surface  of  the  block  is  U^itly  whiurad 
with  Chinese  white  so  as  to  produce  a  lij^t  ydHamA-^tf  vA, 
and  on  this  the  artist  draws,  either  with  a  pen  if  the  w«i  ii 
intended  to  be  in  line,  or  with  a  hard-pointed  pencil  aad  a  hrKA 
if  it  is  intended  to  be  in  shade.  If  it  is  to  be  a  line  woodcnt  tic 
cutter  simply  digs  out  the  whites  with  a  sharp  graver  or  scti^xi 
(he  has  these  tools  of  various  shapes  and  aizca),  and  that  a 
aU  he  has  to  do;  but  if  the  drawing  on  the  wood  b  shaded  vs^ 
a  brush,  then  the  cutter  has  to  work  upon  the  tones  in  nci  & 
manner  that  they  will  come  rdatxvely  tnie  in  the  pmtz^. 
This  is  by  no  means  ea^,  and  the  result  is  often  a  disappoot- 
ment,  boides  which  the  artist's  drawing  is  dcstnycd  e  she 
proce^  It  therefore  became  customary  to  hawe  the  tiod 
photographed  before  the  engraver  touches  it,  when  the  dnvias 
is  specially  worth  preserving.  This  was  done  for  Lc^ooa  s 
illustrations  to  Romota,  By  a  later  development  the  dnvrx. 
made  upon  paper,  was  by  photography  printed  on  the  yock, 
and  the  drawing  remained  untouched  as  a  witncs  far  or  spssi 
the  engraver. 

In  recent  years  the  position  of  wood  engraving  in  Cru 
Britain  has  wholly  changed.  Up  to  t88o  and  for  a  little  «b^ 
longer  it  was  the  chief  means  of  book  and  newspaper  iBestxaXKc 
and  a  frequent  method  of  fine-art  reproduction;  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  soth  century  it  had  been  all  bvt  dmei  ak.". 
of  the  field  by  "  process  "  work  of  various  kinds.  It  atSU  toec^ 
in  its  commoner  style  for  commercial  and  mechanical  weik;  3  is 
still  occasionally  maintained  in  its  finest  form  by  a  tjmpu^ifoc 
publisher  here  and  there,  who  deplores  and  wonid  anes  ks 
decay.  But  the  photograph  and  its  facsinule  rqirodactioB  ht%c 
captivated  the  public,  who  want  "  illustration  "  and  who  i» 
not  want  "  art."  The  great  body  of  the  wood  engiavus  have 
therefore  found  their  occupatkni  entirdy  gone,  while  the  aunartr 
have  found  themselves  forced  to  devote  their  ^kSI  t»  **  »- 
touching  "  the  process-blo^ — sometimes  carrying  their  ^kA  ^ 
far  that  the  print  from  the  finished  block  Is  a  cloae  imiuiiBr  d 
a  wood  engraving.  This  system  has  been  carried  laxthcs:  a 
America;  it  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  only  to  considerations  of  economy  that  b  due  t^ 
supersession  of  engraving  by  "  process."  The  appaitnt  sapc- 
riority  of  truthfulness  claimed  by  the  photograph  over  the  aiti<'^ 
drawing  is  a  factor  in  the  case— the  puUic  fongcttiag  that  < 
photographic  print  shows  us  what  a  thing  or  a  scene  looks  ^ 
to  the  undiscriminating  lens,  rather  than  what  it  looks  Ske  to  i^ 
two  eyes  of  the  spectator,  who  unconsciously  selects  that  F<^ 
of  the  scene  which  be  spedally  wishes  to  see.  The  mk  ard  £< 
of  the  engravers — even  those  who  can  "  engrave  **  after  a  psct?.-v 
as  weU  as  "cut "  a  "special  artist's  "  sketch— socombctl  bt 
only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  artists  themsdvcs,  who  freqaa-7 
insisted  upon  the  pxoceas-block  for  the  tsmnslation  of  their  v«L 
They  preferred  the  greater  trath  of  outline  (tbotigh  not  1 
of  tone)  which  is  yielded  by  "  process,"  to  all  the  ii 
of  the  beautiful  (and  expensive)  art  of  xylography. 
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en  of  hich  nnk  Mai  ibOity  Kill 
H>  »  hi£h  a  pilch  by  W.  J.  Onion 
I  Robcm.  Mt  BiKombe  GirdnM. 


lolki>«tI)KaRwkidi 

(4.  i89t)-    Suchwm...  

Mr  Comfon.  Hr  Ulricta  ud  ■  few  man — the  Gnt  two  Ihe  twlta 
eoiidvciB  for  bdH  alia  pnctuiDg  utiMi.  But  then  u  every  reaua 
lo  Tea  r  Ibat  if  wood  efl^nvinff  aa  ■  cnft,  for  ordioary  purpooeit  ceuu 
(o  eidft,  vood  ancravuif  at  a  fine  art  niut  cUiappear  at  well — aa 
thHV  vouU  bt  iKMhnf  to  lupport  the  young  crailunan  during  the 
yf^n  tA  appiTDtkcfhip  and  pnctice  required  to  make  an  "  anift  '* 
of  hjjn,  and  nothing  Co  compoiiate  bim  if  be  fail  to  attain  at  once  the 
highnt  accompljihnient. 

Another  drcumitaikce  which  hat  contributed  to  the  overthiow  of 
irood  engnvin^  in  EnEtand  ia  the  rapture  beEoLEcn  of  ibe  exLra- 
Htlinary  cKcudve  perfection  to  which  the  ait  bad  been  brouBhl  in 
America^  Thtm  en^viogi,  pubLialwd  in  mipiinft  and  booka 
bavins  wide  drculation  in  England,  awakened  not  aa  inlelliftot 
but  a  foolifh  appreciation  among  the  public  Ju«  aa  the  over- 
TTfirMncnt  of  enpavini  on  Keel  <4  Finden  and  bb  ichool  killed  hit 
art  by  RrippioE  it  of  all  intereat.  ao  the  ununanable  perfection  of 
(he  American  w<ood  cftgraver,  1^  the  law  of  pandoH^  effectually 

"    '  iryloiTapfay  in  England,  aa  it  baa  uce  done  to  an  almoat  eqnu 

in  Ainnia.  "nie  renton  ia  timple.   Wilb  the  objtel  of  "  dit- 

"  hinuelf.  aa  he  called  it,  the  engraver  loufht  to 

rccogniiable  nunr '  — ' "■' — ■—  — 


IT  the  public^  and  the  m 


Huandam. 
a  pbotocnp 


In  Eogland.  in  ^ 


'hen  iraof 

Jieheuc- 

he  refined  and  etaborued 

'      'cvctoped 

faltbtul- 

irfacT"™ 


k.  w^tbe  coR^ 
rner.  The  eiilreni 
ic  kind,  defeated  ii 


Bibliclnlrreu  inphotoiTaphicantinuH.  Chailet  Rickettiand  Miu 
iHinun  have  (one  back  to  a  Dttrtini)ue.  or  Fkwentine,  manner  of 
Ehe  Early  Pmiiince  woodcut^  while  othcra  are  nriving  to  begin 
ETigravioE  where  Bewick  began  it-  If  the  true  art  ia  ever  reRored. 
Ehe  revival  will  rathn  be  hued  on  a  revolt  egaintt  the  greyneti  of  The 
proCba-blDck.  and  the  ofleniively  ihiny  auriace  ot  the  cta^k-coatcd 
pa  per  on  which  it  ia  printed,  than  cm  anyaeatlieticdebaht  in  inieiiigent 
■wd  enffraving,  iti  eapreanve  line,  it*  delicate,  pearly  tonea.  and  il* 

In  America,  wherv  (he  power  of  reauKitatioo  ia  great,  chemiracu. 
Inui  technical  pRftctian  bnHight  about  by  Timothy  Colo  and 
Frederick  Jucng1ing,aaleaderaortbe*chool,  hat  promptly  given  way 
[o  a  greater  f«unf  Tor  art  and  a  kaaer  worahip  of  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, and,  viihm  atrict  Bnita,  wood  engraving  it  taved.  Curi- 
luilv  enough.  Cole  (anEnglitfanianby  birth)  wa*  equally  a  leader  in 
:—   .1.-    J .Tl:.i.    i;.  ^^  brilliant   proficiennf    had 

■hich  thrTa(ef»ed  to  destroy  ii. 


<l  ptedaian).  lave  up  what 
umri'leTinc  hu  wonderful  a 
diaored  hr "-  "- 


teandki^ldi..„ 

I  cenain  point  on  the  true  aitlilic  iiulin< 
ane  at  aa  intelUgent  and  appreciacive  put 
ion  and  ertcouraieiDent.  NeveitheleH.  i 
lUbUah  a  "  Society  of  Wood  Engraven 

[oubticwi  prnducei  more  cn£ravera  of  ikiil 
Mi  but  that  i>  evidence  rather  of  vitalil 
liudr,  Jonnard  arid  Florian  have  been  r 
liffefnl  «ylca  of  wood  engraving,  have  aui 
ligh  Irvrl  which  haj  been  attained  in  Fran 

leretotore.  nofian,  who  died  in  1900,  wi 
ought  ID  obtain  eflecti  of  tone  rather  ih 
)llt!n  rebelling  again«  th-  -.--h^ni,-.!  . 

arried  aa  far  aa  poaiblE 
sbMituting  more  or  leu  l 
I  good  deafof  the  logic  of  f 


m^ 


nd  the  whili!  lino;  Irat,  u  i  nik 
od  more  nId-Laahiooed  than  (h-ti  ' 
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lower  than  In  France.  Il  i> 
nocM  a  head  aa  finely  at  H. 
jt  minting  of  the  black  line 


ne  been  mi^  appreciated 

ttort..t  block-printing  by  C.  _. 

r,  but  by  reinforcing  Tt  with  bl 

r  but  "  blind  "  pattern,  railed 

ice  ot  the  movemeot  1^  which  new  Dcinc 

It,  yet  the  fact  ahowi  the  eaiitence  d  a  vit 
(or  the  futun.  But  while  the  practice  i 
ace  paper  "  ii  maintained,  it  ia  nopelew 


X  in  America.    The  lii 
te  palace  of  Weatmliiaicr,  ha*  In 


xeciatcd  in  hit  own  coualry  and  in  England. 
Qting  by  Charpentier  and  othen.  not  only  with 
ing  it  with  block!  that  print  ndlher  linn  nor 

■  dry-priBtinir  upon 
0  enpect  rn  the  im- 

Sce  the  worki  died  under 'EKCaAvuia}  and  aim  J.  Jackien, 
Trtatia  m  Wucd-Ewimn  ii»M)  •  Didot'a  Evi  nr  tSiiUai  it  la 
frocirn  nir  toil  (icejl;  W7S.  Balier,  ^noilaii  EacrwiRi  ondlhir 
Wort  fPhiladelphia,  l8;5)l  I-  JackHin  and  W.  A.  Cbalto,  rrrafiK  m 
IToaf-jEapDi'ar  (Cbatto,  ifel):  F.^q,  Kamenon,  TihrCraf<tKXrU 
tS»ley,  lS83);W.J.  Linton,  flutory  of  IfaiiNEnrraiii'iirn^iHrita 
(Ci..ulo,  iMl);  C.  E,  Woodbeny.  Hutarj  tj  WiKd-Exprnmi 
(S.  Low,  lMl);»rW.  M.  Conway.  Tlu  Woti-ndlal  oj  IktNtOm- 
imJi  in  llic  isli  inlart  (Cambridge  Pieii.  1S84);  W.'  I  Linton. 
H'G.«f-£n|riieiat(C.Betf&  Sou,  London,  1884);  Dl  F.  Lippmann, 
WoiiJEairarine  in  Italy  in  ttl  IfH  anrary  (Ouarilch,  iSaS),  John 
Bukifi.    -l^rruJnt    Horralrfio    (Allen,    l»v):V/.   J.     Linlon,    Tike 

(L  I  .  --I    ..  II-,  Charing  Cron,  is'soand  ligi):  P.  G.  KamertOB, 

br  .    -.:,,„,  (A.  A  C.  Blacli,  1891),  an  eatended  reprint 

ol  .  I. 'I  '   Engraving -' in  ihe  9th  edition  of  the  fnHwfil- 

pa>  '   .  ^; ;  Lokiit  Fagan,  tiislory  0/  £>icn]»irj|  IA  fnitand 

ht  •■■  •liuli.-nol  !)blc^)  (Low.  lB93-ISiHl:CimrpearHl 

is.  .■''.  1°-'".    '"    '■ "  '"°\'  ('  i'°  M°n.""  ■ 

WOODFALL,  HEHRT  SAMPSON  [i)3»-iSoi),  En^Uh  prinlet 
and  joumaJitt,  waa  bom  in  London  on  the  aitt  of  Jxmu  1730. 
His  father,  Henry  Woodiall,  wai  (he  printer  oI  the  tmnpapet 
the  PMic  Adxrlistr.  and  the  author  of  [he  baUad  D<u^  and 
Joan,  for  which  hit  lon'i  employer,  John  Darby,  and  hit  wife, 
were  the  originali.  H.  S.  Woodfail  wat  apprenticed  to  hit  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  over  the  control  of  the  FaUU 
AdttrUser.  In  il  appeared  the  latnoui  lelten  of  "Junius." 
Woodiall  lold  his  inteteil  in  the  Fnblit  Adfalita  in  lygj.  He 
died  on  tbe  iitfa  of  December  iSof.  His  ycungcr  brother, 
William  Woodiall  (ir4A->^3),  •!»  *■  journalist,  caUblished 
in  17891  daily  paper  called  the  i^iriry,  in  which,  for  the  £nt  time, 
reports  of  the  parliamentary  debates  were  published  on  the 
morning  after  they  bad  taken  place. 

WOODFORD,  an  urban  district  in  the  WaltLanulow  (S.W.) 
paiUamentary  diviiioo  of  Essei,  England,  9  m.  N.E.  trom 
Liverpool  Stteet  station,  London,  by  1  bnnch  of  tbe  Cteat 
Eastern  nulwiy.  Pop.  (1901)  13,798.  Its  proilmity  lo  tbe 
soulbern  outskirts  of  Epping  Forest  has  btouf^t  it  iolD  favour 
both  with  residents  and  with  holiday  viston  from  London. 
A  convened  mansion,  Woodford  Hall,  lorma  a  convalescent 
htnne.  On  high  ground  to  the  N.  it  the  ecclesiastical  pariah 
[one  ol  three)  of  Woodford  Wella,  where  there  it  a  mineral 

WOOD  GRKEH.  an  urban  dtUrict  in  Ibe  Tottenham  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  lo  Londnn, 
7  m.  N.  of  St  Paul's  Calhedial,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  (lagi)  JS,B3i.(i9oi}i4,>33.  The  name  coven  a  populoui 
residential  distiicl  lying  norib  ol  Homsey  and  west  nf  Tottenham. 
To  the  west  lies  MusweU  Kill,  with  the  grounds  and  building 
of  the  Aieundta  Palace,  an  euablishmenl  lomewhat  tiaiilai 
10  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  wu  opened  in  1873,  dcMroyid  by 
fire  almoN  inuncdiatdy,  and  nopcned  in  187J.     Mutwell  Hill 
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took  name  from  a  holy  wcU,  of  high  repute  for  curative  powers, 
over  which  an  oratory  was  erected  early  in  the  lath  century, 
attached  to  the  priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  QerkenwelL 

WOOD-LOUSE,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  terres- 
trial Crustacea  of  the  order  Isopoda  (see  Malacostkaca),  which 
are  found  in  damp  places,  under  stones  or  dead  leaves,  or  among 
decaying  wood.  They  form  the  tribe  Oniscoidea  and  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  Isopoda  by  their  habit  of  living  on  land 
and  breathing  air,  and  by  a  number  of  structural  characters, 
such  as  the  small  size  of  the  antennules  and  the  absence  of  the 
mandibular  pulp.  As  in  most  Isopods,  the  body  is  flattened, 
and  consists  of  a  head,  seven  thoracic  segments  which  are  always 
free,  and  six  abdominal  segments  which  may  be  free  <x  fuscKl. 
The  "  telson  "  is  not  separated  from  the  last  abdominal  segment. 
The  bead  bears  a  pair  of  sessile  compound  eyes  as  well  as  the 
minute  antennules  and  the  longer  antennae.  £ach  of  the  seven 
thoracic  segments  carries  a  pair  of  walking  legs.  The  appendages 
of  the  abdomen  (with  the  ezcq)tion  of  the  last  pair)  are  fiat 
membranous  plates  and  serve  as  organs  of  respiration.  In 
many  cases  their  outer  branches  have  small  cavities  opening 
to  the  outside  by  slit-Iike  apertures,  and  giving  rise  internally 
to  a  system  of  ramifying  tubules  fiiled  with  air.  From  their 
similarity  to  the  air  tubes  or  tracheae  of  insects  and  Other 
air-breathing  Arthropods  these  tubules  are  known  as  "  pseudo- 
tracheae." 

The  female  wood-louse  carries  her  eggs,  after  they  are  extruded 
from  the  body,  in  a  pouch  or  "  marsupium  "  which  covers  the 
under  surface  of  the  thorax  and  is  formed  by  overlapping  plates 
attached  to  the  bases  of  the  first  five  pairs  of  legs.  The  young, 
on  leaving  this  pouch,  are  like  miniature  adults  except  that  they 
are  without  the  last  pair  of  legs.  Like  all  Arthropoda,  they  cast 
their  skin  frequently  during  growth.  As  a  rule  the  skin  of  the 
hinder  half  of  the  body  is  moulted  some  days  before  that  of  the 
front  half,  so  that  individuals  in  process  of  moulting  have  a 
very  peculiar  appearance. 

Some  twenty-four  species  of  wood-lice  occur  in  the  British  Islands. 
Some,  like  the  very  common  slaty-blue  Poredlio  scaber.  are  practically 

coBmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  having 
been  transported,  probably  bv  the  unoon- 
BciouB  agency  of  man,  to  neany  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Equally  common  is  the  brown, 
yellow-spotted  Oniscus  asellus,  ArmadiUidium 
vulgare  bclonn  to  a  group  which  have  the 
power  of  rolung  themselves  up  into  a  ball 
when  touched  and  resonbles  the  millipede 
Ghmeris.  It  was  formerly  emplovea  in 
popular  medicine  as  a  read)r-made  piu.  The 
largest  British  species  is  Ligia  oceamca,  which 
frequents  the  sea-shore,  just  above  high- 
water  mark.  In  many  points  of  structure, 
Conimon  Wood-louse,  for  instance  in  the  long,  manyr-jointed 
Ontscusasmus.  antennae,  it  is  intermediate,  as  it  u  in 
habits,  between  the  truly  terrestrial  forms 
and  their  marine  allies.  Finally,  one  of  the  most  interesring  species 
b  the  little,  blind,  and  colourless  Platyartkrus  hoffmannseuit  which 
lives  as  a  guest  or  commensal  in  the  nests  of  ants.    (W.  T.  Ca.) 

WOODPECKER,  a  bird  that  pecks  or  picks  holes  in  wood, 
and  from  this  habit  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  its  name; 
but  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  adso  known  as  "  Woodspeight  " 
(erroneously  written  "  Woodspite  ") — the  latter  syllable  being 
cognate  with  Ger.  Sfieckt  and  Fr.  Epeichet  possibly  with  Lat. 
Picus.^  More  than  300  species  have  been  described,  and  they 
have  been  very  variously  grouped  by  systematists;  but  all 
admit  that  they  form  a  very  natural  family  Picidae  of  Coraciiform 

*  The  number  of  English  names,  ancient  and  modem,  by  which 
these  birds  are  known  is  very  great,  and  even  a  bare  list  of  them  could 
not  be  here  given.  The  >uigIo-SBXon  was  kigora  or  kigert,  and  to 
this  may  plausibly  be  traced  "  hickwall."  nowadays  used  in  aome 
parts  oTthe  countnr,  and  the  older  "  hickway,"  corrupted  first  into 

highhaw  "  and,  after  its  original  meaning  was  lost,  into  "  hewhole." 
which  in  North  America  has  oeen  still  further  corrupted  into  "  high- 
hole  "  and  more  recently  into  "  high-holder."  Another  aet  of  names 
includes  "  whetile  "  and  *'  woodwale,"  which,  different  as  they  look, 
have  a  common  derivation  perceptible  in  the  intermediate  form 
"  witwale."  The  Mid.  Eng.  wdehake  ( •■  woodhack)  is  another  name 
apparently  identical  in  meaning  with  that  commonly  applied  to 
woodpecker. 


birds,  their  nearest  allies  being  the  toucan&  thty  are  geoenlijr 
of  bright  particoloured  plumage,  in  which  black,  white,  facsvr. 
olive,  green,  yellow,  orange  or  scarietr-the  last  aMBsiac'jr 
visible  on  some  part  of  the  head — mingled  in  varyiog  pnpcrtaai, 
and  most  often  stron^y  contrasted  with  one  aaotlia',  sppexr, 
while  the  less  con^icuoua  markings  take  the  fonn  of  bars, 
spangles,  tear-drops,  arrow-heads  or  scales.  Woodpecizis 
inhabit  most  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exceptioo  ol  w**<>r'*'*'' 
and  the  Australian  Region,  save  Celebes  and  Flores,  bo: ;: 
may  be  worth  stating  that  no  member  ci  the  group  is  kaost 
to  have  occurred  in  EgypL 

Of  the  three  Bntish  spedes,  the  green  woodpecker,  CtLSMxi 
or  Picus  virtdiSf  though  almost  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Iirla-J. 
is  the  commonest,  frequenting  wooded  districts,  and  nan  ohei 
heard  than  seen,  its  laughmg  cry  (whence  the  name  **  Ya£  "  ar 
**  Yafiie,"  by  which  it  is  in  many  parts  known),  and  imdaUiiEi 
flight  afford  equally  good  means  of  recogmtion,  even  whea  ii  j 
not  near  enough  for  its  coloura  to  be  discerned.  About  the  u: 
of  a  jay,  it^  scarlet  crown  and  bright  yellow  rump,  added  t^  ia 
prevailing  grass-green  plumage,  make  it  a  sightly  bod,  ud 
hence  it  often  suffers  at  the  hands  of  those  wbo  wish  to  keo 
its  stuffed  skin  as  an  ornament.  Besides  the  scarlet  crovr. 
the  cock  bird  has  a  patch  of  the  same  c»k>ur  running  backsirl 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  a  patch  that  in  the  face  a 
black.'  Woodpecken  in  general  are  very  shy  bcrds^  and  ts 
observe  the  habits  of  the  species  is  iK>t  easy.  Its  mys,  ho^erft. 
are  well  worth  watching,  since  the  ease  with  which  it  tx-stix 
almost  always  spirally,  the  vertical  trunks  and  olAqoe  sias 
of  trees  as  it  searches  the  interstices  of  the  bark  for  its  food 
flying  off  when  it  reaches  the  smaller  or  upper  brancbe»--et'Jber 
to  return  to  the  base  of  the  same  tree  and  renew  its  csk.-k 
on  a  fresh  line,  or  to  begin  upon  another  tree  near  by — tai  tbr 
care  it  shows  in  its  close  examination,  will  repay  a  pizieae. 
observer.  The  nest  almost  always  con^sts  of  a  bok  cfaucici 
by  the  bird's  strong  beak,  impelled  by  very  powerful  mcxka. 
in  the  upright  trunk  or«arm  of  a  tree,  the  opening  being  qa:e 
circular,  and  continued  as  a  horizontal  passage  that  tcK^Ls 
to  the  core,  whence  it  is  pierced  downward  for  neariy  a  ixL 
There  a  chamber  is  hollowed  out  in  which  the  egg^  often  to  tbt 
number  of  six,  white,  translucent  and  glossy,  are  laid  «iih  r 
bedding  but  a  few  chips  that  may  have  not  been  thrown  cc'  * 
The  young  are  not  only  hatched  entirely  naked,  hnt  aten  t. 
become  fledged  without  any  of  the  downy  growth  cotnauo  t: 
most  birds.  Their  first  plumage  is  dull  in  cotour,  and  s^ic.- 
marked  beneath  with  bars,  crescents  and  arrowheads. 

Of  generally  simikr  habits  are  the  two  other  woodperkn 
which  inhabit  Brium — the  pied  or  greater  spotted  and  tbe 
barred  or  lesser  spotted  woodpecker — Dendroc^pms  m^-tr  toi 
D.  minor — each  of  great  beauty,  from  the  contrasted  wbte, 
blue-black  and  scarlet  that  enter  into  its  plumage.  Botk  ct 
these  birds  have  an  extraordinary  habit  <^  causing  by  qakkK- 
repeated  blows  of  their  beak  on  a  branch,  or  even  <m  a  smL^ 
bough,  a  vibrating  noise,  louder  than  tluit  of  a  watchsas's 
rattle,  and  enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  mostiBcsnca^ 
Though  the  pied  woodpecker  is  a  resident  in  Britain,  its  naisbcs 
receive  a  considerable  accession  nearly  every  autumn. 


'A  patch  of  conspicuous  colour,  generally  red,  on  tka  . 
characteristic  of  very  many  woodpeckers,  and  carriess  whien  atn' 
call  it  "  mystacial,     or  some  more  baritaroualy  '*  amauckul 
Considering  that  moustaches  spring  from  above  the  nootk.  aad  ^*v 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  do  tern  cxkU  be  »..» 
misleading. 

'  It  often  happens  that,  just  as  the  woodpecker's  laboun  m  o«^< 
a  pair  of  starlings  will  take  possession  ol  the  ntmly-hand  he>e.  jxkI 
by  conveying  into  it  some  nesting  furniture,  icnacr  it  uofe  for  tae 
rightful  tenants,  who  thereby  suffer  ejectment,  and  have  10  Ircg'.J 
all  their  trouble  a^ain.  It  has  been  stated  of  this  and  etbcr  woo.'- 
peckers  that  the  chips  made  in  cutting  the  bole  are  carefufiy  te^ctyi 
by  the  birds  to  guard  against  their  Msding  to  the  disoovvry  ^  t"* 
nest.  The  present  writer,  however,  had  ample  opf>ortunit>  <i  <^ 
serving  the  contrary  as  regards  this  spedes  and,  to  soae  csieat.  w 
pied  woodpecker  next  to  be  mentioned.  I ndeed  there  is  so  mrtr  vav 
of  finding  the  nest  of  the  green  woodpecker  than  by  seswiac  ">? 
ground  in  the  presumed  locality,  for  the  tree  which  boldi  the  oes  a 
always  recognisable  by  the  chips  scattered  at  its  Iboc 
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wfon  CnMnvM  Wth^ti  Biittfy,  vol* 
b^  "Binh,-  fay  poBOUOB  ol  Macmillia  ft 
Col.  Ltd. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 


Hie  three  qxcies  fast  mentioned  are  the  only  voodpeckexs 
tbat  inhAbit  Britain,  though  several  others  are  mistakenly 
recorded  as  occurring  in  the  country^-and  especially  the  great 

black  woodpecker,  the  PUus 
martius  of  Linnaeus,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  that  genus.^  This  fine 
spedes  considerably  exceeds 
the  green  woodpecker  in  siae, 
and  except  for  its  red  cap  is 
wholly  black.  It  is  chiefly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  fir  forests  of 
the  Old  World,  from  Lapland 
to  Galida  and  across  Siberia 
to  Japan.  Li  North  America 
this  species  is  replaced  by 
Picus  piUatuSf  there  generally 
known  as  the  logoock,  an 
equally  fine  q>edes,  but  varie- 
gated with  white;  and  farther 
to  the  southward  occur  two 
that  are  finer  still,  P.  princi- 
polls  J  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  P.  imperialis.  The  Picinae 
indeed  flourish  in  the  New  World,  nearly  one-half  of  the  described 
spedes  being  American,  but  of  the  large  number  that  inhabit 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  can  mention  only  a  few. 

Firat  of  these  it  the  Califomian  woodpecker,  Mdantrpes  for- 
wncmonu.  which  has  been  said  to  display  an  amount  of  providence 
beyond  almost  any  other  bird  in  the  number  of  aooms  it  fixes  tightly 
aa  htAt»  which  it  makes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thus  "  a  Targe 
pine  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  will  present  the  appearance  of  bein^ 
ciosely  studded  with  brass  nails,  the  heads  only  being  visible."  This 
is  not  done  to  furnish  food  in  winter,  for  the  species  migrates,  and 
only  returns  in  wpnng  to  the  forests  where  its  supplies  are  laid 
up.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  acorns  thus  stored  are  always 
tfaose  which  contain  a  maggot,  and,  being  fitted  into  the  sockets  pre- 
pared for  them  cup-end  foremost,  the  enclosed  insects  are  unable  to 
escape,  aa  they  ouerwise  would,  and  are  thus  ready  for  consump- 
tion by  the  birds  on  their  return  from  the  south.  But  this  state- 
ment oas  again  been  contradicted,  and,  moreover,  it  is  alleged  that 
these  woodpeckers  follow  their  insrinct  so  blindly  that  "  they  do  not 
dteinguish  between  an  acorn  and  a  pebble,"  so  that  they  "  fill  up 
the  boles  they  have  drilled  with  so  much  labor,  not  only  with  acoras 
bot  occasionally  with  stones  "  (cf.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway, 
North  American  Birds,  iL  pp.  569-571). 

The  next  North-Amencan  form  deserving  notice  is  the  genus 
ColapUSt  represented  in  the  north  and  east  by  C.  avratuSt  the  golden- 
winged  woodpecker  or  flicker,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  a  lamiliar 
bir£  but  in  the  south  and  west  replaced  by  the  allied  C.  mexicanus, 
tamy  disdnguishable  among  other  characteristics  by  having  the 
shafts  of  its  quills  red  instouTof  yellow.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
ia  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  where 
the  range  01  the  two  lands  overlaps,  birds  are  found  presenting  an 
extraorainary  mixture  of  the  otherwise  distinctive  features  of  each. 

Other  North  American  forms  are  the  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers, small  birds  with  spotted  black  and  white  plumage,  which  are 
very  i^uable  as  destroyers  of  harmful  grubs  and  borers;  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  a  very  handsome  form  with  strongly  contrasted 
red,  black  and  white  puimage,  common  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains;  and  the  jreUow-bellied  woodpecker  ("  sapsucker  '^. 

Some  other  woodpeckers  deserve  especial  notice  the  Colapus  or 
SoropUx  campestriSf  which  inhabits  the  treeless  plains  of  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata;  also  the  South- African  woodpecker  Geoeolaptts 
oiioaetMS,  which  lives  almost  entirely  on  the  ground  or  rocks,  and  picks 
a  hole  for  its  nest  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  {Zooloiist,  1882,  p.  ao8). 

The  woodpeckers,  together  with  the  wrynecks  (9.0.),  form  a  very 
natural  diviswn  of  scaiuorial  birds  with  zy^odactylous  feet,  and  were 
regarded  by  T.  H.  Huxley  as  fonning  a  distinct  division  of  birds  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Celeomerpkae,  whilst  W.  K.  Parker  separated 
them  from  all  other  birds  as  Saurognatkae.  (A.  N  ) 

WOODS,  SIR  ALBBBT  (x8x6-z904),  En^ish  herald,  son  of  Sir 

Winiam  Woods,  Gaiter  king-of-arms  from  1838  to  his  death  in 

184a,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  Aprfl  1816.    In  1838  he  became 

a  member  of  the  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College,  of  which  he 

was  appointed  registrar  in  x866.    In  1869  he  was  knighted  and 

became  Garter  king-of-arms.   In  this  capadty  he  was  entrusted 

>  The  expression  Picus  martius  was  by  c^d  writers  used  in  a  very 
general  sense  for  all  birds  that  dimbed  trees,  not  only  woodpeckers, 
out  for  the  nuthatch  and  tree-creeper  (99.V.)  aswdl.  The  adjective 
martius  loses  all  its  significance  if  it  be  removed  from  Picus,  as*  some 
i  reapectaUe  authorities  have  separated  it 


with  many  nlssions  to  convey  the  order  to  'foreign  sovereigns; 
he  was  al^  registrar  from  1878  of  the  orders  of  the  Star  of  India 
and  of  the  Indian  Empire;  and  from  1869  was  king-of-arms 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  He  ofl&dated  at  the 
coronations,  both  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  King  Edward  VII., 
and  his  authority  on  questions  of  precedence  was  unique.  His 
later  distinctions  were  K.C.B.  (1897),  K.C.M.G.  (1899)  and 
G.C.V.O.  (1903).    He  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1904. 

WOODS,  LBOKARD  (i 774-1854),  American  theolo^an,  was 
bom  at  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  of  June  1774.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  and  in  1798  was  ordained  x>astor 
of  the  Congregational  Churdi  at  West  Newbury.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  foimders  of  Andover  Theologiod  Seminary, 
and  was  its  first  professor,  occupying  the  chair  of  Christian  theo- 
logy from  1808  to  1846,  and  being  professor  emeritus  until  his 
death  in  Andover  on  the  a4th-  of  August  1854.  He  helped  to 
establish  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Education 
Society,  the  Temperance  Sodety  and  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  wss  an  orthodox 
Calvimst  and  an  able  dialectician.  His  principal  works  (5  vols., 
Andover,  1849-50)  were  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
(1829),  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries  (1833),  Examinalion 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection  (1841),  Lectures  on  Church  Government 
(1843),  and  Lectures  on  Swedenborgianism  (1846);  he  also  wrote 
a  History  of  Andover  Seminary  (1848),  completed  by  his  son. 

His  son,  Leonasd  Woods  (1807-1878),  was  bom  in  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  on  the  a4th  of  November  1807,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1827  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830.  His  translation  of  Georg  Christian  Knapp's 
Christian  Theology  (X83X-X833)  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
American  theol^cU  seminaries.  He  was  assistant  Hebrew 
instractor  (x83»-x833)  at  Andover,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery  in  1830  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1833. 
In  X834-X837  he  edited  the  newly-established  Literary  and 
Theological  Review,  in  which  he  opposed  the  "  New  Haven  " 
theology.  After  being  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Bangor  Theological  Semiiuuy  for  three  years,  he  was  president 
of  Bowdoin  College  from  1839  to  1866,  and  introduced  there 
many  important  reforms.  From  June  X867  to  September  x868 
Dr  Woods  worked  in  London  and  Paris  for  the  Maine  Historical 
Sodety,  collecting  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Maine;  he 
induced  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen  to  prepare  the  first  volume  (1868) 
of  the  Historical  Sodety's  Docummtary  History,  and  he  dis- 
covered a  MS.  of  Hakluyt's  Discourse  on  Western  Planting, 
which  was  edited,  partly  with  Woods's  notes,  by  Charles  Dean 
in  1877.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  24th  of  December  1878. 
He  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  conversationalist  and  orator, 
notable  for  his  uncompromising  independence,  his  opinion 
that  the  German  reformation  was  a  misfortune  and  that  the 
reformation  should  have  been  within  the  church. 

See  E.  A.  PSrk.  Life  and  Character  of  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  (Andover, 
1880). 

Alva  Woods  (x 794-1887),  a  nephew  of  the  dder  Leonard  and 
the  son  of  Abel  Woods  (x 765-1850),  a  Baptist  preacher,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  18x7  and  at  Andover  Theological  Semixiary  in  x82x, 
and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  In  X824-X828  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Brown 
University,  acting  as  president  in  X826-X827;  in  X828-183X 
was  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
and  in  X83X-X837  was  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Tuscaloosa,  where  he  organized  the  Alabama  Female 
Athenaeum.    After  1839  he  lived  in  Providence,  R.I.      • 

WOODSTOCK,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Oxford  county, 
OnUrio,  Canada,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto  by  rail,  on  Cedar 
creek,  the  Thames  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  8833.  It  is  ux  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  the  province,  and  has  a  large  export 
trade  in  cheese,  butter  and  farm  produce.  Organs,  pianos  and 
agricultural  implements  are  manufactured.  It  contains  a  resi- 
dential school,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  church,  affiliated 
with  McMsBtcr  Univenity,  Toronto. 
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WOODSTOCK,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Woodstock  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  En^and, 
72im.  W.N.W.  of  London,  the  terminus  (Blenheim  and  Wood- 
stock) of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
1684.  The  little  river  Glyme,  in  a  steep  and  picturesque  vaUey, 
divides  the  town  into  New  and  Old  Woodstock.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  in  New  Woodstock,  is  of  Norman  date, 
but  has  additions  in  the  later  styles,  and  a  west  tower  built  in 
1785.  The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1766  after  the  designs  of  Sir 
Wilh'am  Chambers.  The  picturesque  almshouses  were  erected 
in  1798  by  Caroline,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  town  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture,  but  a  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves  (dating  from  the  x6th  century)  is  carried  on.  Wood- 
stock is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldemen,  and  xa  councillors. 
Area,  156  acres. 

After  the  battle  of  Blenheim  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was 
by  Act  3  and  4  of  Quten  Anne,  chap.  4,  bestowed  in  perpetuity 
on  John,  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1723  it  was  destroyed,  being 
already  ruinous,  and  the  site  levelled  after  the  erection  of 
Blenheim  House,  a  princely  mansion  erected  by  Parliament  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  consideration  of  his  military  services, 
and  especially  his  decisive  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  sum  of 
£500,000  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  manor  and  the 
erection  of  the  building,  a  huge  pile  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
{q.v.)t  in  a  heavy  Italo-Corinthian  style.  The  greater  part  of  the 
art  treasures  and  curios  were  sold  in  x886,  and  the  great  library 
collected  by  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderhmd,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  x88x.  The  magnificent  park 
contains  Fair  Rosamund's  well,  near  which  stood  her  bower. 
On  the  summit  of  a  hill  stands  a  column  commemorating  the 
duke.    Blenheim  Park  forms  a  separate  parish. 

Domesday  describes  Woodstock  {Wodestock,  Wodeslok\  Wode- 
stok)  as  a  royal  forest;  it  was  a  royal  seat  from  eariy  times  and 
iEthelred  is  said  to  have  held  a  council  there,  and  Henry  I.  to 
have  kept  a  menagerie  in  the  paric.  Woodstock  was  the  scene 
of  Henry  II. 's  courtship  of  Rosamund  Clifford  ("  Fair  Rosa- 
mund ")•  It  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  until  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  manor  house  was  "  almost  totally  destroyed." 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1279  Woodstock  is  described  as  a  vill,  but 
a  burgess  is  alluded  to  in  the  same  document,  and  it  returned  two 
members  to  pariiament  as  a  borough  in  1309  and  1305.  A  mayor  of 
Woodstock  was  witness  to  a  deed  in  I398t  but  the  eariiest  known 
charter  of  incorporation  was  that  from  Henry  VI.  in  1453,  establish- 
ing the  vill  of  New  Woodstock  a  free  borough,  with  a  merchant  gild 
and  the  same  liberties  and  customs  as  New  Windsor;  and  incorporat- 
tne  the  burgesses  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Vfll  of  New  Woodstock."  The  mayor  and  a  serjeant-at-maoe  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  commonalty,  and  an  independent  borough  court 
was  establisheo  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions  and  criminal  offences. 
The  borough  was  also  exempted  from  the  burden  ol  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  pariiament,  but  it  again  returned  two  members  m  1553 
and  then  regtuariy  from  1570  until  1881,  when  the  representation 
was  reduced  to  one  member.  In  1885  the  borough  was  dis- 
franchised. The  charter  of  Henry  VI.  was  confirmed  by  llenry  VI  I., 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  but  before  1580,  when  an  ordinance  was 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  b(»ough,  the  corporation  had 
considerably  developed,  including  a  high  steward,  recoraer,  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  30  common  councillors,  a  town  clerk  and  a  crier  of  the 
court;  and  the  new  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  i66f  did  little 
more  than  confirm  this  coraoration.  The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  I.,  and  was  never  included 
within  the  borough.  The  existing  Tuesday  market  is  stated  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  1270  to  have  been  granted  by  Henry  II.  and  the 
St  Matthew's  fair  by  John.  The  latter  was  confirmed  in  1453,  with 
the  additbn  of  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Mary  Maedalen.  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1565  granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  a  market  on 
Friday,  and  twolairs  of  four  days  eaich  at  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas  and 
Lady  Day. 

See  Rev.  E.  Marshall.  Early  History  of  Woodstock  Manor  (Oxford, 
187^);  Adolphus  Ballard.  Chronicles  of  Royal  Borough  <?/  Wood- 
stock;  Victoria  County  History^  Oxfordshire 

WOODWARD,  JOHN  (1665-1728),  English  naturalist  and 
geologist,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  on  the  xst  of  May  1665.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  with 
Dr  Peter  Barwick,  physician  to  Charles  II.  In  1692  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  college.  In  1693  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.,  in  1695  was  made  M.D.  by  Archbishop; 
Tenlson  and  also  by  Cambridge,  and  in  1702  became  F.R.C.^< 


While  still  a  student  he  became  Interested  in  botany  and  eatnn! 
history,  and  during  visits  to  Gloucestershire  his  attoitjoa  «u 
attracted  by  the  fossite  that  are  abundant  in  maxiy  parts  of  thsi 
county;  and  he  began  to  form  the  great  coUectioa  with  vbd 
his  name  is  associated.  His  views  were  set  forth  m  An  Esxj 
toward  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  TtneStrid  Boiks. 
especially  Minerais^  frc.  (1695;  and  ed.  1709,  3rd  ed.  i::}' 
This  was  followed  by  Brief  Instructions  for  mahinz  Obanati-^ 
in  alt  Parts  of  tke  World  {1696).  Hewasauthoraboof  ifn^&nf.' 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  PossHs  of  Em^amd  (s  vda.  i-ti 
and  1729).  In  these  works  he  showed  that  the  stoay  suiitce  ctf 
the  earth  was  divided  into  strata,  and  that  the  enriowi  itc^ 
wero  originally  j;enerated  at  sea;  bat  his  views  of  the  method  of 
formation  of  the  rocks  were  entirely  erroneous.  In  his  ciabonte 
Catalogue  he  described  his  rodcs,  minerals  and  foasib  in  a  msraa 
iar  in  advance  of  the  age.  He  died  on  the  tsth  oi  AprH  17^. 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  personal  estate  and  effects  vee 
to  be  sold,  and  that  land  of  the  yeariy  value  ol  one  hundrtd  lad 
fifty  pounds  was  to  be  puchased  and  conveyed  to  the  Uznvcr^*  v 
of  Cambridge.  A  lecturer  was  to  be  chosen,  and  paid  £ico  a  yzi: 
to  read  at  least  four  lectures  every  year,  on  some  one  or  othc  ob 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  EarA.  Eeact 
arose  the  Woodwardian  professorship  of  geology.  To  the  art 
university  he  bequeathed  his  collection  of  English  fossiU.  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  lecturer,  and  these  formed  the  cncieia  cf 
the  Woodwardian  museum  at  Cambridge.  The  •p*"™***  htvr 
since  been  removed  to  the  new  Sedgwi(±  museum. 


A  full  account  of  Woodward's  life  and  views  and  a  portnit  d  l> 
are  given  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Ike  Reo.  Adam  SedgioKk,  by)^ 
Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes,  where  it  is  mentiooed  that  has  paper,  r^^ 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1699.  entitled  Some  Thoughts  ami  Exf^ 
ments  concerning  Vegelationt  "  dwws  that  the  author  AouM  be 
ranked  as  a  fouiKier  of  experimental  plant-i^ysiology,  for  he  vat  oee 
of  the  first  to  employ  the  method  of  water<akttre,  and  to  luir 
refined  experiments  for  the  investigation  of  plantolife." 

See  also  The  Lioes  of  tke  Professors  ef  Gresham  Caifafe,  by  Jofea 
Ward  (1740). 

WOODWARD,  SAmrBL  (X790-X838),  En^Bsh  geologist  sad 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  tlw  3zd  of  October  1:9c 
He  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  Apprenticed  i&  lic* 
to  a  manufacturer  of  camlets  and  bombazines,  a  taste  f«r  senco 
study  was  stimulated  by  his  master.  Alderman  John  Bcnaf 
and  by  Joseph  John  Gumey.  Becoming  interested  in  geofeo  aad 
archaeology,  be  began  to  form  the  coUection  which  after  bs  da-^ 
was  purchased  fdjr  the  Norwich  museum.  In  1820  he  ekiiaei  « 
clerkship  in  Gumey's  (afterwards  Barclay's)  bank  at  Kor*^ 
and  Hudson  Gumey  and  Dawson  Turner  (of  YaraaMith).  Wi 
fellows  of  the  Ro^  Society,  encouraged  his  sfimiific  vwi 
He  communicated  to  the  Archaeolopa  articles  00  the  nmod  dsrtt 
towers  of  Norfolk,  the  Roman  remains  ol  the  coontiy,  Ac.  a^d 
other  papers  on  natural  history  -and  geology  to  the  M^.  S^ 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Hag.  He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  14th  ol  Jaaas-? 
X838.  He  was  author  of  A  Synoptical  Table  of  British  (kg^ 
Remains  (1830),  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Britain;  An  OaMv 
of  the  Geology  of  Norfolk  (1833);  and  of  two  works  iieeed  p«i* 
humously.  The  Norfolk  Topographer's  Hamual  (1841)  and  Tk 
History  and  Antiquities  ef  Norwich  Caslk  (1847). 

His  eldest  son,  Bernard  Bolingbroke  Woodward  (i8i6-i56c\ 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  at  mndar 
Castle  from  x86o  until  his  death.  The  second  son,  SoxssA 
Pickworth  Woodward  (182X-1865),  became  in  1845  profdsarcf 
geology  and  natural  history  in  the  Royal  Ai^icultinal  CoGest* 
Cirencester,  and  in  X848  was  appointed  assistant  in  thedc^- 
ment  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  British  Muaetim.  Be  •« 
author  of  A  Manual  of  the  MoUuaca  (in  three  paits,  i8p,  iSs3 
and  X856). 

S.  P.,  Woodward's  son,  Horace  Bolmgbnke  Woodwan!  % 
1848),  became  in  1863  an  assistant  in  the  libniy  of  the  GeolocKil 
Sodety,  and  joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1867.  lisBg  to  be 
assistant-director.  In  x  893-1894  he  was  ptcsideBt  of  i^ 
-Geologists'  Association,  and  he  published  many  iaportioi  •orki 
on  geology.   Samuel  Woodvrard'syouncest  aott,Hcaiy  Weodvsid 
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(bu  183a)  became  assistant  in  the  geological  department  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1858,  and  in  1880  keeper  of  that  depart- 
ment. He  became  F.R.S.  in  1873,  LL.D.  (St  Andrews)  in  1878, 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (1894-1896), 
and  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  of  that  society  in 
1906.  He  published  a  Monograph  of  the  British  Fossil 
Crustaua,  Order  Merostomata  (Palaeontogxaph.  So&  1866- 
1878);  A  Monograph  of  Carboniferous  TriiobUes  (Pal.  Soc. 
1883-1884),  and  many  articles  in  scientific  journals.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Ctoicgical  Magatitu  from  its  commencement  in 
Z864. 

Sec  Memoir  of  S.  Woodward  (with  bibltoeraphy)  in  Trau^  Norfdh 
Nal.  Soe.  (1879).  and  of  S.  P.  Woodward  (with  portrait  and  biblio- 
graphy), IbUL  (1882),  by  H.  B.  Woodward. 

WOOL.     VOBSTED     AMD     WOOLLEN     HANUFAGtURES. 

Wool  is  a  modified  form  of  haiii  distinguished  by  its  slender, 
soft  and  wavy  or  curly  structure,  and,  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
Mcape,  by  its  highly  imbricated  or  serrated  surface.  At  what 
point  an  animal  fibre  ceases  to  be  hair  and  becomes  wool  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  because  the  one  by  imperceptible 
gradations  merges  into  the  other,  so  that  a  conthiuous  chain  can 
be  formed  from  the  finest  and  softest  merino  to  the  rigid  bristles 
of  the  wild  boar.  Thus  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Australian 
merino  merges  into  the  cross-bred  of  New  Zealand;  the  cross- 
bred of  New  Zealand  merges  into  the  long  English  and  lustre  wool, 
which  in  turn  merges  into  alpaca  and  mohair-materials  with 
clearly  marked  but  undeveloped  scale  structure.  Again,  such 
animah  as  the  camel  and  the  Cashmere  goat  yield  fibres,  which 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  class  rigidly  as  either  wool 
or   hair. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  teitile  fibres.  Owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  spun  into  thread,  and  the  com- 
fort derived  from  clothing  made  of  wool,  it  would 
naturaUy  be  one  of  the  first  textiles  used  by  mankind 
lor  clothing.  Ancient  records  prove  the  high  antiquity 
of  wwA  textures  and  the  early  importance  of  the  i^eep.  The 
different  kinds  of  wool  and  the  doth  made  from  them  in  antiquity 
axe  described  by  Pliny  and  referred  to  by  other  writers,  and  among 
the  arts  which  the  British  Isles  owe  to  the  Romans  not  the 
least  important  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wooL  The  sheep 
certainly  was  a  domestic  animal  in  Britain  long  before  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  use  was 
made  of  sheep  skins  and  of  wooL  But  the  Romans  established  a 
wool  factory  whence  the  occupying  army  was  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing, and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
Britons,  of  whom  Tacitus  remarks,  "  Inde  etiam  habitus  nostri 
honor  et  frequens  toga  "  {Ag^ie,  c.  ai).  The  product  of  the 
Winchester  looms  soon  established  a  reputation  abroad,  it  being 
remarked  that "  the  wool  of  Britain  is  often  spun  so  fin^  that  it  is 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  spider's  thread."  This  reputation 
was  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fibre  was 
in  great  demand  in  the  Low  Cotmtrics  and  other  continental 
centres.  There  are  many  allusions  to  woollen  manufactures  in 
Eng^d  in  eariy  times;  but  the  native  industry  could  not  rival 
the  products  of  the  continent,  although  the  troubles  in  various 
industrial  centres,  from  time  to  time,  caused  skilled  workers  in 
wool  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  Fleznish  weavers  settled  under  the  protection  of 
the  queen  at  Carlisle,  but  subsequently  they  were  removed  to 
Pembrokeshire.  At  various  subsequent  periods  there  were 
further  immigrations  of  skilled  Flemish  weavers,  who  were 
planted  at  different  places  throughout  the  country.  The  doth 
fair  in  the  churdi  yiurd  of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
instituted  by  Henry  U.;  gilds  of  weavers  were  established;  and 
the  exdttsive  privilege  of  exporting  woollen  doth  was  granted 
to  the  dty  of  London.  Edward  III.  made  spedal  efforts  to 
encourage  wool  industries.  He  brought  weavers,  dyers  and 
fuUers  from  Flanders;  he  himself  wore  Britbh  cloth;  but  to 
stimulate  native  industry  he  prohibited,  under  pain  of  life  and 
Umb,  the  exportation  of  En^^h  wooL  Previous  to  this  time 
En^sh  wool  had  been  in  large  demand  on  the  continent,  where 
U  had  a  reputation  exceeded  only  by  the  wool  of  Spain.    The 


customs  duties  levied  on  the  export  of  wool  were'  an  important 
source  of  the  royal  revenue.  Edward  IIL's  prohibitory  law 
was,  however,  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  the  utmost  that  both 
he  and  his  successors  were  able  to  effect  was  to  hamper  the  export 
trade  by  vexatious  restrictions  and  to  encourage  much  smuggling 
of  wooL  Thus  while  Edward  III.  limited  the  right  of  exporting 
to  merchant  strangers,  Edward  IV.  decreed  that  no  alien  should 
export  wool  and  that  denizens  should  export  it  only  to  Calais. 
Legislation  of  this  kind  prevailed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  free  exportation  of  En^ish  wool  was  permitted;  and  Smith, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Wool,  points  out  that  it  was  during  this  reign 
that  the  manufacture  niade  the  most  r;^>id  progress.  In  1660 
the  absdute  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  was  again  decreed, 
and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  this  law  was  finally  rqpealed.  The 
results  of  the  prohibitory  law  were  exceedinf^y  detrimental;  the 
production  of  wool  far  exceeded  the  consumption;  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  fell;  wool-"  running  "or  smuoiling  became 
an  organized  traffic;  and  the  whole  industry  became  disorganized. 
Extraordinary  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  stimulating  the 
demand  for  woollen  manufactures,  among  which  was  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  decredng  that  all  dead  bodies 
should  be  buried  in  woollen  shroudsr-an  enactment  which 
remained  in  the  Statute  Book,  if  not  in  force,  for  a  period  of  xao 
yous.  On  the  <^ning  up  of  the  colonies,  every  effort  was  .made 
to  encourage  the  use  df  English  doth,  and  the  manufacture  was 
discouraged  and  even  proUbited  in  Ireland. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  attention  of  monarchs  and 
legislators  was  so  frequently  directed  to  the  wool  industries. 
Wool  was  indeed  "  the  flower  and  strength'  and  revenue  and 
blood  of  En^and,"  and  till  the  devdopment  of  the  cotton  trade, 
towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  centtuy,  the  wool  industries  were, 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  I7l3i  century  the  wool 
produced  in  England  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £2,000,000 
yearly,  furnishing  £8,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  there  was  exported  about  £2,000,000  in  value.  In  1706 
the  official  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  was  about  £3,000,000^ 
and  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  the  exports  had  incrcAsed 
in  value  by  about  £500,000  only.  In  x  7  74  Dr  Campbell  (PoliUcal 
Survey  of  Great  Britain)  estimated  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Engbmd  at  xo,ooo,ooo  or  12,000,000,  the  value  M  the  wotA 
produced  yearly  at  £3,000,000,  the  manufactured  products  at 
£x  2,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,00%  He 
also  reckoned  that  the  industry  then  gave  employment  to 
X, 000,000  persons.  These  figures,  in  the  light  of  the  dimensions 
of  present-day  industries,  may  appear  small,  but  they  bore  a 
prolominant  rebitionship  to  the  other  great  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  trade  of  the  period.  In  1800  the  native  crop  of  wool 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  96,000,000  R>;  and,  import  duty 
not  being  imposed  till  1802,  the  quantity  brought  from  abroad 
was  8,600,000  lb,  6,000,000  lb  of  which  came  from  Spain.  In' 
1825  the  importation  of  colonial  wool  became  free,  the  duty 
leviable  having  been  for  several  previous  years  as  high  as  6d. 
per  lb,  and  in  1844  the  duty  was  finally  remitted  on  foreign  wool 
also. 

Sheep  were  introduced  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  in  X609,  and 
in  1633  the  animals  were  fint  brought  to  Boston.  Ten  years 
later  a  fulling  mill  was  erected  at  Rowley,  Mass., 
"  by  Mr  Rowley's  people,  who  were  the  first  that  set 
upon  making  doth  in  this  western  world."  The 
factory  woollen  industry  was,  however,  not  established  till  the 
dose  of  the  x8th  century,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  first 
carding  machine  put  in  operation  in  the  'United  States  was 
constructed  in  1794  under  the  supervision  of  John  and  Arthur 
Schofidd. 

For  centuries  the  finer  wools  used  for  doth-making  throughout 
Europe  had  been  obtained  from  Spain— the  home  of  the  f^ous 
merino  breed  developed  from  races  of  sheep  originally 
introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the  Moors.  TSU 
early  in  the  xgth  century  the  superiority  of  Spaikish 
merinos  remained  unchallenged,  but  the  Peninsular  War  and  its 
attendant  evils  produced  a  depredation  of  quality  concuirent^ 
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wi£h  Uie  introduction  of  Saxon  and  Silesian  wools,  which  tuddenly 
•upplantod  the  product  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  merino  sheep 
had  been  introduced  into  Saxony  by  the  elector  in  1765,  and  by 
judidous  dofifiing  with  the  best  native  race  developed  the  famous 
electoral  breed.  Merinos  were  carried  to  Hungary  in  1775,  and  to 
France  in  17  76,  and  in  1786  Daubenton  brought  them  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  whcaoce  a  famous  race  devebped.  In  1802  the  first 
merinos  known  to  have  left  pure  descendants  were  taken  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1809-1810  an  importation  (4000)  of  merino 
sheep  was  made. 

The  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  the  United  States 
was  an  important  move,  but  its  results  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep 
^J^^^l^     into  Australasia  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and 
41,^  into  Sot^  America  a  little  later.    It  is  probable  that 

the  marked  improvement  in  the  i^ypearance  of  the  first 
sheep  taken  out  by  the-nriy  colonists  suggested  the  possibilities 
of  Australia  as  a  wool-growing  country.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  marked  endeavours  were  being  made  at  this  time  to  extend 
the  merino  breed  of  sheep,  so  that  it  was  but  natural  that  this 
bleed  should  be  given  the  first  chance.  That  marked 
success  did  not  attend  the  first  endeavours  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  London  Colonial  Wool  Sales 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  selling  Australian  wools  just  for 
what  they  would  bring  under  the  hammer,  as  distinct  from  the 
private  treaty  method  of  selling  and  buying  the  more  highly 
priced  continental  merinos.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the 
Australian  fine  wools  were  first  shipped  from  Botany  Bay,  hoice 
the  now  universal  term  "  botany  "  for  fine  wools.  The  colomsts 
were  not  to  be  repressed  however,  and  eventually,  through  the 
endeavours  of  Captain  MacArtUur,  Sir  J.  Banks,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden  and  others,  the  merino  breed  became  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  in  a  coroparativdy  short  time  Australian 
wools  were  no  longer  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  evdution  was 
not  to  stop,  however,  with  the  devebpment  of  merino  flocks  and 
the  exporting  of  merino  wool  No  doubt  early  in  the  xgth  century 
the  possibilities  of  raising  larger  sheep  on  the  better  coast^ 
pasturage  was  naturally  suggested.  Untfl  about  1885  this 
tendency  was  largely  repressed  owing  to  the  demand  for  merino 
as  distinct  from  cross-bred  wool.  In  other  words  wool  was  the 
dominating  factor.  But  with  the  possibilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frozen  meat  trade  from  x88o  to  1890  this  condition 
was  changed,  and  the  tendency  to  breed  a  large  sheep  with  a 
valuable  carcass  and  mediocre  wool  grew  apace.  New  Zealand 
was  specially  adapted  for  this  devdopment;  thus  New  Zealand 
frozen  mutton  completely  dominated  New  Zealand  wool  In 
this  manner  it  came  about  that  cross-bred  wool  supplanted  merino 
wool  to  a  very  considerable  extent  throughout  Australasia. 
This  change  would  have  been  serious  for  the  wo<4  comber  and 
spinner  haid  not  the  Bradford  combers,  spmners  and  manu- 
facturers put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  developed  a  world- 
wide renown  for  their  cross-bred  tops,  yams  and  fabrics.  Again 
the  change  was  not  altogether  for  the  bad  so  far  as  the  Australian 
sheep  was  concerned.  Sheep-breeding  developed  into  a  real 
science,  and  remarkable  results  were  obtained  with  such  crosses 
as  Merino-Lincoln,  Merino-Leicester,  Merino-Shropshire;  all 
probably  originating  in  the  first  place  m  the  desire  to  produce 
a  large-bodied  early-fattening  sheep,  but  later  developing  into  a 
strenuous  endeavour  to  develop  more  useful  types  of  wools. 
Thus  the  wool  produced  from  the  first  cross  Merino-Lincoln 
might  be  very  defective  judged  from  a  pure  merino  stand- 
point, but  by  breeding  back  to  the  merino  practically  none  of 
the  laeful  merino  characteristics  were  sacrificed,  while  length 
of  staple  was  added  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece  perhaps 
doubled. 

A  somewhat  different  evolution  has  taken  place  in  later  years 
with  reference  to  the  interior  sheep  sutions.  The  merino  dieep 
will  thrive  where  a  larger  sheep  would  starve,  hence  its  value 
for  the  stations  where  salt-bush  dominates  all  vegetatlpn.  But, 
the  merino  sheep  is  a  "  wool "  sheep,  not  a  "  frozen  nautton  " 
sheep,  hence  all  crossing  here  was  carried  out  with  the  idea  of 
tim(dy  devdoping  the  weight  of  fleece  and  if  possible  retaining 


the  merino  wool  characteristics.  The  most  maifced 
ment  in  this  direction  was  effected  by  the  intxodactka  of  tht 
United  States  merino  or  Vermont  breed.  OpiniMis  difiet-  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  introduction.  The  weight  of  fleeoecanud  per 
sheep  has  been  remarkably  increased,  and  the  fact  thax  up  to  the 
present  weight  multiplied  by  price  per  lb  paid  m 
elsewhere  hu  been  entirely  in  favour  of  first  and 
Vermonts,  has  undoubtedly  influenced  breedea  m  its  favoor 
Against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  AnstraliaA-VerBOit 
merino  cross  produces  a  sheep  of  unstable  physique,  ftatioalif 
unable  to  withstand  drou^t,  and-^worst  of  all  so  far  as  Loodca 
is  concerned — producing  a  fleece  very  difficult  to  judge  for  yiell 
of  pure  scoured  wool.  Again,  the  Australian- Vermont  fixst  cvdb 
is  very  liable  to  prodtice  a  very  strong  botany  wool,  winle  wfeat 
is  required  is  a  long  but  fine  wool  technically  termed  a  long  a&d 
shafty  6o's  to  64's  quality. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  Australia  as  a  woQl-g;row1cc 
country  comes  South  America,  or  more  correctly  Aiyntiiw  akes 
with  Patagonia,  Punta    Arenas   and    the    Falklajid 
Islands.    In  most  years  Australia  has  produced  the 
greater  bulk,  but  just  occasionally  S.  America  has  come 
out  top  and  is  likely  to  do  so  more  frequently  in  the 
future  owing  to  the  remarkable  developments  there  taking  pbce. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  S 
America  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.    In  1841  Beori 
Solanet,  a  Frenchman,  began  to  shear  the  oomparativdy  lev 
sheep  round  Buenos  Aires.    His  example  was  soon  laUoned  bj 
Edouardo  Ollvera  and  Joa6  Planer.    The  idea  almost  at  care 
came  to  these  pioneers  of  importing  well-bred  rauns,  and  as  S. 
America  is  essentially  a  Latin  country  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
French  flocks  of  Rambouillct  should  be  first  drawn  upon.    Vch 
the  devdopment  of  the  meat  trade — ^just  as  in  the  case  of  AouiSia 
and  New  Zealand — a  larger  carcass  was  then   sought  aker. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lincoln  ram  and  the  devdop- 
ment  of  cross-bred  flocks  about  the  year  18S5.    Periaps  itis 
cross  was  favoured  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  Bradford  spiBaen. 
wbo  made  excdlent  use  of  the  cross-bred  wool  produced.    Hocb 
of  sheep  were  first  introduced  into  the  Falkland  Idands  in  iS^r- 
The  pasturage  here  being  limited,  the  flocks  have  piobafair 
attained  their  limit,  but  from  the  Falkland  Islands  flocks  have 
been  passed  on  to  Punta  Arenas,  where  there  is  practxaHy  a* 
limited  pasturage.    The  chief  centres  from  which  wool  ffoo  S 
America  comes  to  Europe  are  Buenos  Aires,  which  expects  ckieir 
long  and  cross-bred  woob,  Montevideo,  vhidi  exports  dhkflj 
merino  wools,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Punta.  Arenas,  vtidi 
export  mostly  wools  of  the  finer  type.    The  industry  is  hifely  is 
the  hands  of  Englishmen.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  BritiA 
manufacttuer  early  took  a  dislike  to  the  Buenos  Aires,  &c^  ««h» 
and  consequently  these  wools  go  largely  to  the  cootiaeflt  d 
Europe.    To-day  they  by  no  means  merit  thdr  pce%ioes  M 
name,  and  the  Bradford  comber  and  ^Honer  are  endeavoatiag 
to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  KaatxtSx  it 
had  been  introduced  into  S.  Africa  by  the  Dutch.    There  tk 
climate  was  not  so  helpful  as  was  that  of  Australia. 
The  newly  acclimatized  sheep  appears  to  have  cast  its     ^y. 
wool  at  about  the  fifth  generation  and  to  have  generally     ^m^ 
deteriorated,  necessitating  the  reintroductiott  of  fresh 
blood  form  Europe.    In  this  manner  have  been  devrieped  tie 
Cape  flocks  and  the  considerable  Cape  wool  trade--lai9t^ 
centred  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Cape  Town.  Mood 
Bay  and  Port  Natal.    The  country  is  evidently  spedallbr  adspted 
for  the  rearing  of  the  merino  type  of  sheep,  as  cnss-bied  Cif« 
wool  is  practically  unknown.    The  term  snow-white  Cspe  wool,  oa 
the  other  hand,  betokens  a  quality  of  whiteness  no  doabc  <he 
to  the  atmospheric  and  pasturage  conditkMia.     Cspe  woob  vt 
also  known  as  non-felting  wools,  and  consequently  are  bifely 
employed  fai  the  manufacture  of  flannels.    In  1907  most  Bsikcd 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  develop  the  Cape  flo^  by  ike 
introduction  of  some  thousands  of  Australian  mcrisa  shK|L 
The  opinion  of  wool  experts  was  that  the  Cape  hada  gmt  fitfaK 
befose  it  as  a  wool-producing  country. 
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Large  quantities  of  wool  also  come  from  the  East  and  from 
Russia,  while  even  Iceland  contributes  its  quota.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  developments  in- 
^  stanced,  Europe  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the 
chief  wool-producing  continent,  though,  as  the  wool 
is  largely  manufactured  locally,  one  hears  little  of 
European  woob. 

The  following  Btatistics  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
colonial  and  foreign  wool  trade  as  gauged  by  the  London 
wool  saks: 

Bales. 

.  .  .  673.314 

•  •  •  Ii509t666 

.  .  .  1,603,726 

.  .  .  I»3>9.36S 


1814 

1824 

"834 
1840 

1850 


Bales. 

165 

1.620 

16.926 

I58I558 

1870 
1890 
1901 
1903 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  large  quantity  of  $. 
American,  W.  Indian,  Russian,  &c.,  wools,  along  with  mohair  and 
alpaca,  come  through  Liverpool,  and  consequently  are  not  taken 
into  account  here. 

With  reference  to  wools  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  a  fine  short  wool  has  never  been  produced 
English  wool  is  known  the  world  over  as  being  of  a  long 
and  lustrous  type,  which  was  doubtless  that  so  modi  in 
demand  in  the  middle  ages.  That  it  was  as  long  and 
lustrous  as  the  typical  Leicester  or  Lincoln  of  to-day  is  doubtful, 
as  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  was  only  fully  developed 
by  Mr  Bakewell  after  the  year  1747,  and  the  latter  day  Lincoln 
was  even  a  later  development  of  a  similar  character.  What  the 
exact  type  of  English  wool  or  wools  was  prior  to  the  z8th  century 
will  probably  never  be  decided,  but  from  the  dosing  years  of 
that  century  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being  fairly  fvedse.  As 
already  remarked,  the  long  and  lustrous  wools  are  the  typical 
English,  being  grown  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Devonshire,  &c.,  in  fact  in  all  those  districts  whoe  the 
pasturage  is  rich  and  specially  fitted  for  carrying  a  heavy  sheep. 
It  IS  claimed  that  the  lustre  upon  the  wool  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  environment,  and  that  to  take  a  Lincoln  sheep  into  Norfolk 
nseans  the  loss  of  the  lustre.  This  is  partially  true,  but  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  take  a  larger  view  and  remember  that  the 
two  influendng  factors  are  race  and  environment:  which  is 
the  more  potent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Attempts  were  made  In 
the  x8ih  centuiy  to  develop  a  fine  wool  breed  in  England, 
George  IV.  importing  a  number  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain. 
The  discovery  was  soon  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
a  breed  of  pure  merinos  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  final  outcome 
was  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  By  crossing  with  the  in- 
digenous sheep  a  race  of  fairly  fine  wooUed  sheep  was  devdoped, 
<rf  which  the  present  day  representative  is  the  Southdown — 
a  sheep  which  feeds  naturally  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  &c., 
forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  artificially  turnip-fed  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  &c.,  sheep.  Following  the  short,  curly  Southdown,  but 
rather  longer,  come  such  as  the  Sussex,  Gbcford  and  Hampshire 
Down  sheq>;  these  are  followed  by  sudi  as  the  Shropshires  and 
Shropshire  crosses,  Kent  and  Romney  Marsh,  until  at  last  the 
chain  from  the  Southdown  to  the  Lincoln  is  completed.  Of 
course  there  are  several  British  wools  not  included  in  this  chain. 
Scotch  or  black-face  wool  is  long  and  rough,  but  well  adapted 
for  bdng  spun  into  carpet  yams.  Welsh  wool  has  the  peculiarity 
of  early  attaining  its  limit  of  shrinkage  when  washed,  and 
hence  is  spedally  chosen  for  flannels.  Shetland  wool  is  of  a  soft 
nature  specially  suited  for  knitting  yams,  while  Cheviot  wool — 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  merino  sheep  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Great  Armada  and  the  native  Cheviot  sheep — ^has  made  the 
reputation  of  the  Scottish  irianufacturers  for  tweeds.  North 
wool — wool  from  an  animal  of  the  Border  Leicester  and  Cheviot 
breed — Ripon,  Wensleydale  and  Teasdale  wools  are  also  specially 
noted  as  Itistre  wools,  Ripon  and  Wensleydale  wools  beihg,  by 
many  judges,  considered  superior  so  far  as  lustre  is  concerned  to 
Lincoln  and  Ldcester. 

Such  remarkable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  wefghts  of 
fleece*  carried  by  sheep  of  particular  breeds  that  it  is  dimcult  to 


say  if  finality  has  been  reached.    The  following  list  gives  aversge 
weights: 


Breed. 


Weight  of 
Average  Fleeoe 
Merino  (Australian)         6  lb 
Merino      (South 

American)    ...      6|  lb 
Merino>LittooIn  8- to  lb 


Breed. 

Southdown 
Lincoln    . 
Shetland 
Cashmere 


Weight  of 
Average  Fleece. 
61b 
13  lb 
4lb 
4as. 


In  1885  the  avera^  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  per  year  was  about 
5  lb,  while  7  to  8  lb  is  now  the  average  weight.  Roughly  speaking 
the  ^weights  of  Australian  fleeces  are  to-day  about  double  as  compared 
with  i885> 

'  The  prevailing  colour  of  sheep's  wool  is  white,  but  there  axfi 
races  with  blade,  brown,  fawn,  yellow  and  gr^  shades  of  wool 
For  manufacturing  purpotes  generally  white  wool  is,  i»j.^i— » 
of  course,  most  valuable,  but  for  the  homespuns,  which  ^amBtw 
in  earlier  times  absorbed  the  hnlk  of  wool,  natural  flJJJ^*' 
colours  were  in  nuuy  cases  used  with  good  effect.    In 
domestic  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving,  natural  oolouis  are 
stiU  largely  taken  advantage  of,  as  in  the  cases  of  rou^  yuns, 
Shetland  knitted  shawls,  Highland  tweeds,  &c. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  distinction  between  wool 
and  hair  lies  chiefly  in.  the  peat  fineness,  softness,  and  waved 
delicacy  of  woollen  fibre,  combined  with  a  highly  serrated  surface. 
These  peculiarities  are  predsdy  the  diaracters  which  give  wool  its 
distinctive  value  as  a  textile  fibre,  the  most  distinctive  character- 
istic of  all  being  the  serrated  stracture  which  specially  bdongs  to 
wool  and  markedly  aids  the  important  property  of  fdting,  upon 
which  many  of  its  applications  depend.  The  serrations  of  wod  and 
the  wavy  stractuie  it  assumes  are  dosdy  connected,  those  wools 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  serrations  being  usually 
most  findy  waved  in  stracture.  The- appearance  presented  by 
wool  undc^  the  microscope  is  shown  in  figs,  x-6  (Plate).  Under 
the  influence  of  moisture  and  pressure,  aided  by  alkalis  or  adds, 
masses  of  wool  thoroughly  mat  together,  by  the  mutual  inter- 
locking of  the  fibres.  It  is'thus  that  the  shrinking  and  thickening 
of  woollen  textures  under  washing  is  accounted  for,  the  capadty 
of  wool  doth  for  fdting  or  fulling  being  due  to  this  condition  of 
the  fibre,  possibly  along  with  a  certain  shrinkage  of  the  true  fibre 
mass.  The  serrations  are  most  numerous,  acute,  pointed  and 
distinct  in  fine  merino  wools,  as  many  as  2800  per  ixu  being 
counted  in  q>ecimens  of  the  finest  Saxony  wools.  In  the  Ldcester 
wool  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  long  bright  staple, 
the  serratures  are  not  only  much  fewer  in  number,  counting  about 
1800,  but  they  are  also  less  pronounced  in  character,  so  that  the 
fibre  presents  a  smoother,  less  waved  character.  In  some  inferior 
wools  the  serrations  are  not  so  many  as  500  per  in.  A  similar 
difference  may  be  noted  in  the  fineness  of  the  fibres.  The  finest 
wool  has  a  diameter  of  from  t^ts  to  T^fps  in.,  whilst  coarM 
Algerian  wools  nuiy  rise  to  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  rfr  in* 

Other  distinguishing  qualities  of  good  wool  consist  in  uni- 
formity and  strength  of  fibre  with  freedom  from  tender  or  weak 
portions  in  its  length,  a  condirion  which  not  unfrequently  arisen 
frotn  ill  health  in  the  sheep,  or  is  due  to  violent  climatic  changes. 
In  ill-bred  wool  there  may  also  be  found  intermingled  "  kemps  " 
or  dead  hairs— straight,  coarse,  dull  fibres  which  show  con- 
q>icuously  among  the  wool,  and  become  even  more  prominent 
in  the  manufactured  and  dyed  goods,  as  they  will  not  take  dye. 
Wool  also  possesses  a  softness  of  touch  and  an  dastidty  both  in 
the  raw  and  manufactured  condition  which  disting^iish  it  from 
all  other  fibres.  In  length  of  staple  it  varies  very  much,  attaining 
in  combing  wools  to  a  length  of  as  much  as  15  to  20  in. 

In  dealing  with  wool  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  must 
be  recognized  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  body,  but  has  a 
somewhat  complex  physical  stracture.    Its  composi-  onmkal 
tion  in  the  raw  state  may  be  said  to  be  threefold.  ckanetM^ 
Thus  there  is  the  wool-yolk— what  may  be  termed  a  Jjjj*' 
natural  imptuity;  the  wool-fat,  which  is  not  only 
present  in  the  yolk  but  also  permeates  the  fibre  and  seems  to 
give  it  its  plastic  and  soft  handle;  and  the  cdl  stracture  proper 
of  the  fibre.    The  natural  impurity  or  wool-yolk  is  truly  a  skin 
product  aiMl  is  a  protector  of  the  wool-fibre  rather  than  peurt  of  the 
trae  fibre  substance.    The  wod-fat  also  may  be  regarded  as 


I 
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independent  of  the  true  fibrous  substance,  but  it  is  wdl  to 
recognize  that  if  the  wool-fibre  be  entirely  freed  from  the  wo<d-fat 
it  loses  its  plastic  and  elastic  nature  and  is  considerably  damaged. 
In  cleansing  wool  the  true  fibre  mass  may  be  disturbed  and 
partially  destroyed  not  only  by  dry  but  also  by  "  wet "  heat, 
and  may  be  entirely  disintegrated  by  means  of  alkalies,  &c., 
with  heat.  The  wool-fibre  will  almost  free  itself  from  the  natural 
impurities — ^the  yolk — in  the  presence  of  tepid  water.  This  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  various  steeping  machines  placed  on 
the  market,  which  partially  scour  the  wool  by  means  of  its  own 
yolk— principally  through  the  potash  salts  present. 

According  to  Hummd  the  composition  of  the  avetage.  wool-yolk 
u  as  follows  >— 


Moisture 
Yolk      . 


4  to  34%  I  Dirt 


13  „  47%  1  Wool-fibre. 


3  to  34  • 
15  ..  7a 


The  potash'  salts  are  usually  recovered  from  the  wash-water 
products  and  a  marked  economy  thereby  effected. 

The  natural  wool-fat — popularly  known  as  "  lanoline  ** — may  be 
partially  got  rid  of  in  the  steeping  process,  but  it  b  almost  invariably 
necessaiy  to  free  the  wod  still  further  from  it  by  actually  scouring 
the  wool  on  either  the  "  emulmon  "  or  "  solvent  method,  in  either 
case  the  action  being  largely  physical.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
however,  all  the  wool-fat  roust  not  be  taken  away  from  the  fibre,  or 
the  fibre  will  lose  its  "  nature."  According;  to  Dr  Bowman,  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  cell  structure  ot  the  average  wool-fibre 
b: — 

Carbon 50*8 

Hydrogen 7*3 

Nitrogen 18*5 

Oxygen -3I-3 

Sulpnur                        .  3'3 

lOO'O 

It  is  said  to  be  a  most  complex  body  of  which  the  probable  formula 
bCaHmNiSQii.  , 

If  wool  b  burnt,  it  largely^  resolves  itself  into  ammonia  gas — whence 
it  derives  its  characteristic  odour— and  carbon  "beads"  or  "re- 
mains," which  serve  to  dbttnguish  wool  from  cotton,  which,  upon 
being  burnt,  does  not  smoulder  but  bums  with  a  flash  and  leaves  no 
beads.  For  further  paiticulars  on  the  oiganic  nature  of  the  wool- 
fibre  see  FiBRBS. 

The  bulk  of  the  wool  of  commerce  comes  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  fleece  wool,  the  product  of  a  single  year's  growth,  cut  from 
the  body  of  the  living  animal.  The  first  and  finest  clip, 
M^  mmd  called  lambs*  woo),  may  be  taken  from  the  young  sheep  at 
nSy^  about  the  age  of  eight  months.  When  the  animal  is  not 
wmaar       ghom  till  it  attains  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months 


wool 


the  wool  b  known  as  hogg  or  hogget,  and,  like  lambs' 

int.   All     '  '  " 


wool,  b  fine  and  tapers  to  a  point.  ATl  subsequently  cut  fleeces  are 
known  as  wether  wool,  and  possess  relatively  somewhat  leas  value 
than  the  first  clii>.  Fleece  wool  as  it  comes  into  the  market  is  "  in 
the  grease,"  that  is,  unwashed,  and  with  all  the  dirt  which  gathers  to 
the  surface  of  the  greasy  wool  present ;  or  it  is  received  as  "  washed  " 
wool,  the  washing  Deing  done  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sheep-shearing, 
or.  in  some  few  cases,  it  b  scoured  and  is  consequently  stated  as 
"  scoured."  Skin  wool  is  that  which  b  obtained  from  sticep  which 
either  die  or  are  killed.  Typical  skin  wool. is  that  which  has  been 
removed  by  a  sweatinjg  process.  The  worst  type  of  skin  wool — 
technically  known  as  ''shpe "—is  removed  from  the  skins  by  lime, 
which*naturally  affects  the  handle  of  the  wool  and  renders  it  mfficult 
to  bring  into  a  workable  condition  later.  Mazamet  in  France  b  the 
great  continental  centre  for  sldn  wools. 

Where  there  b  abundance  of  water  and  other  conveniences  it  is 
the  practice  to  wash  or  half -wash  sheep  previous  to  shearing,  and 
^-ju  such  wool  comes  into  the  market  as  washed  or  half- 

~*J^  washed  fleece.  The  surface  of  a  fleece  has  usually  a  thick 
wuoiv  coating  of  dirt,  and  in  the  case  of  merino  bre^is  the  fleece 
surface  is  firmly  caked  together  into  solid  masses,  from  the  adhesion 
of  dirt  to  the  wool  constantly  moist  with  the  exudation  from  the  skin 
of  the  greasy  yolk  or  "  suint,"  so  that  in  an  unwashed  very  greasy 
fleece  30%  of  weight  may  represent  dirt,  and  about  40%  the  greasy 
suint  which  lubricates  the  wool,  while  the  pure  wool  b  not  more  than 
one- third  oart  of  the  whole.  Where  running  streams  exist,  the  sheep 
are  penned  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  taken  one  by  one  and  held  in 
the  stream  while  they  are  washed,  one  man  holding  and  the  other 
washing.  The  operation  is  objectionable  in  many  ways,  as  it  pollutes 
the  stream,  and  tt  disnpates  no  mean  amount  of  potash  salts,  valuable 
for  manure  or  for  other  chemical  purposes.  Sheep  washing  appliances 
are  now  largely  employed,  the  arrangement  consbting  of  a  pen  into 
which  the  sheep  are  driven  and  subjected  to  a  strong  spray  of  water 
cither  hot  or  cold,  which  soaks  the  fleece  and  softens  tne  dirt.  This 
done,  they  are  caused  to  swim  along  a  tank  which  narrows  towards 
the  exit,  and  just  as  they  pass  out  -Of  the  pen  they  are  caught  and 
nbjected  to  a  strong  douche  of  pure  water.  They  should  then  oe  kept 


on  grass  land  free  from  straw,  sand,  Ac,  so  that  tlM  wool 
sheued  free  from  vegetable  matter.  &c.  After  a  few  dajs  1 
of  a  washed  sheep  b  sufficiently  dr^  for  shearing  or  cfipfMm 

The  relative  advantages  of  snipping  wool  in  the  greasy  en 
state  have  been  fiercely  debated.  Although  there  aic 
exqeptions,  the  superiority  of  greasy  wod  b  nowgnecaSyi 
Thb  b  not  only  because  the  wod  more  f uQy  retains  its  aatefe.  bat 
because  it  b  more  readily  judsed  for  **  ywU  **  «ad  its  ifasaeg 
qualities  are,  jwrhaps.  more  reamly  etimated. 

The  following  list  ^ves  an  idea  of  the  yidd  ia  rfcia  woel  of  tiie 
chief  commercial  varieties,  from  which  it  win  be  oofeed  that  t^ss^ 
merino  greasy  wool  yields  about  50%  deaa  wool  aad  Ea^iih  abaa 
75%  dean  wool. 

TypeofWooL  YieldpcrcaMrf 


Australian  Merino .     ........  90% 

Cape              ,. 4B% 

South  American  Merino 45% 

New  Zealand  Cross-bred 75% 

South  American  Cross-bred 7S% 

English  Southdown w% 

Shropshire 80% 

5% 


of  tbs 


,,      Lincoln 
Mon^  . 
Alpaca    .     .     . 

A  skilful  shearer  will  clip  the  fleece  from  a  sheep  in 
continuous  sheet,  retaininig  the  form  and  relative  po 
mass  almost  as  if  the  creature  bad  been  sldnned.    In  this 
unbroken  condition  each  fleece  b  rolled  up  by  itsdf  ud 
tied  with  its  own  wool,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  sonag    ~ 
or  stapling  which  all  wool  undergoes  for  the  sepaimtioa  oTihe  1 
qualities  which  make  up  the  fleece.   Med&anical  shfsn  kai~ 
revolutionised  the  shewing  industry,  a  good 
100  to  300'  sheep  per  day. 

On  the  great  Australbn  sheep  stations  wool  *>»*— s«y  b  one  of  ite 
most  important  operations,  largely  taking  the  place  01  soitinK  it  the 
Englbh  wool  trade.  Thb  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  wumlei  fui 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Aastrafisa 
sheep  breeders  to  breed  a  sheep  of  uniform  staple  through- 
out. Thus  the  fleeces  as  talcen  from  the  sheep  are  Aartcd  aad 
trimmed  on  one  table  and  then  nassed  on  to  the  daascr,  vhopbezs 
them  in  the  56's,  6o's.  64's,  To's,  80  s  or  90*sdaasaccardaigtother  fiae> 
ness,  these  numbers  apprcndmatdy  indicating  the  wonted  oovnts  ts 
whidi  it  is  nipposed  they  will  ^n.  The  shorter  Aostiafiaa  woah  aot 
coming  under  any  of  these  heads  are  daned  as  saper<ktlnBg.  a  ' 
aryclothing.  &c.,  being  more  suitable  for  the  wooOen  iadastry. 

The  art  of  sheep  shearing,  skirting,  claasiag,  p^^^-^  aad  ti 
porting  has  been  brought  up  to  a  wonderful  state  of  peffectioB  « 
Australb,  and  the  "  get  up  '  of  the  wool  b  osuaQy  nuxs  asperiar  is 
the  "  get  up  "  of  the  ^*  home-dip."  Of  late  there  has  bcca  aa  oisay 
against  the  prevalence  of  vegetable  matter  in  «^*J«w«y<  wools,  bet  ■ 
seems  ftfobaole  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  saitable  wodpsck.  sad 
the  exercbing  of  a  little  more  care  in  sorting  at  the  home  cad»  tha 
difficulty  will  be  satisfactorily  surmounted. 

Sorting  or  stapling  was  formerly  a  distinct  industry,  and  to  wmt 
extent  it  b  so  still,  though  frequently  the  work  is  done  oa  Ae 
premises  of  the  comber  or  spinner.    Carding  sroob  are      ^^ 
separated  and  classed  differently  from  combiiw  woah,  mad      ""jL 
in  dealing  with  fleeces  from  different  breeds,  the  daasifica-  . 

tion  of  the  sorter  varies.  In  the  wooUen  trade  short-staple  wool  ii 
separated  into  qualities,  known,  in  descending  series  frem  the  Sane 
to  the  most  worthless,  as  picklock,  prime,  choice,  super,  htad 
seconds,  abb  and  breech,  and  the  proportiooa  in  which  the  ts^er  asd 
lower  qualities  are  present  are  determined  by  the  **  dass  of  tkr 
fleece.  In  the  worsted  trade  the  dasaiiication  goes,  abo  in  dia.i  iii*'1 
series,  from  fine,  blue,  neat,  brown,  breech,  oowniiaht.  seeoBtfa,  ts 
abb  for  English  wools.  The  last  three  are  short  and  not  oammtir 
used  in  the  worsted  trade.  The  greater  proportaon  of  fsod  Eadn 
long  wool  will  be  classified  as  blue,  neat  and  hsown;  tt  b  eair  si 
exceptional  cases  that  more  than  from  5  to  8  %b  **  fine  **  oa  tkeosi 
hand,  or  of  lower  quality  than  breech  00  the  other.  CtatnPr 
speaking,  the  best  portion  of  a  fleece  b  from  the  ahooldas  aad  w 
of  the  animal.  The  ouality  decreases  towards  the  tail  cad  of  tk 
sheep,  the  "  britch  "  being  frequently  long,  strof^  aad  imnSv 
The  bdly  wool  b  short,  worn  and  dirty,  as  is  also  the  froot  oi  t^ 
throat,  while  on  the  head  and  shins  the  product  b  diort.  stiff  m 
straight,  more  like  hair  than  wool  and  b  liable  to  contain  grey  kw^ 
The  colonial  wools  come  "  classed."  and  consequently  are oely  sis 
rule  sorted  into  three  or  four  qualities.  Thus  a  to's  fleece  any  be 
sorted  into  56's,  ordinary  60's,  super  te's  and  skirtinn. 

The  sorter  works  at  a  table  or  frame  covered  with  1 
through  which  dust  and  dirt  fall  as  he  handlea  the  wo 
which  have  been  hard  packed  in  bales,  espedaUy  if  unwashed.  |o  ^ 
dense  hard  masses,  which  may  be  hnted  till  the  sof  tenii^  of  thrjott 
and  the  swelling  of  the  fibres  make  them  pliable  and  easily  opcsK  a^ 
When  the  fleece  is  spread  out  the  stapler  first  divides  it  into  too eo<a* 
sides;  then  he  picks  away  all  straws,  brge  buns,  and  tsrry  tor 
ments  which  are  visible;  and  then  with  marveUoua  pituwna  tm 
certainty  he  picks  out  hb  separate  qualitks,  throinag  each  let  m*s 
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in «Bott«d  nceptKle,  Soning is vny  farrrmcmd  f rom  bflng  a  mm 
nkCfhanical  prDCcMDEielcciiilgind  Kparaljng  (Iif  wckJ  [rom  nruii 
fdTti  of  the  ttta.  bccauie  ui  cuh  individiiaL  B««  qualiim  jnr 
pfowtioM  differ,  akI  it  uoaly  by  long  npetinicv  ilui  a  lUptFrii 

K>4t  to  ivodm  even  qiulitm  at  nvituuriaL   CleinliDm  ia  man 

CcTtun  »oa4t  lueh  at  Perun,  Vja  mohair.  &c,  air  knovn  10  be  vcr^ 
r"danfcnHiiwooU."  OidiiuryDi 


FlQ.  7.— Qualllie.  ol  Wool  in  ■ 

Luicaln  Pkcce.  ltd     Ih  1    t      h» 

-♦4'.-i^undonlli.ihDiildcrt.*liS  „^lriih"lciM''tB'l^  L™ 
>bc  «n«  ■■  bnlch  ■■ulound  on  the  .^^^  „  gjcSy  aboufai 
tund-quirun  cl  ihc  ibecp.  He  drte,(m[  looeened  and 

acparated  the  dirt  and  dia> 
•DcUtrd  the  (imc.  The  vwl  ma  Ibea  lilted  oat  and  drained,  after 
whifb  it  wu  riiued  in  a  cumnl  of  clean  water  tamnove  the  "  acour  " 
and  th«i  dried-  Theie  operatLona  are  now  n.^ormed  In  icourf nc 
machiiv*-  Many  firma  now  tteep  the  vooT  pirviout  to  the  tnie 
icDuring  Diieralian.  Ibe  obiect  bdng  to  icour  (be  •rool  iritfa  iti  own 
potuh  b1i».  to  obtain  wub-watera  an  fully  charged  with  the  potaab 
uLta  that  Ihete  talta.  ftc,  nay  Ik  readily  enncttd  and  put  to  iome 
food  UK.  and  laftlytoiavatheaftihciBlicsunnEaiint  enptoyed  in 
the tnieacourinEOperacion.  Tbeacouringofwvollwpnnedthrouah 
many  viciHtuda  during  the  pnat  fifty  yeari,  but  tiHlay  Ibe  prindpie 

H  wool  vitboul  undue  liittng 


miichu 
w'thonnlth  a 


iS""K 


[he  ■couring  annti. » that  neitbi 

, a  beat  be  employed,  and  to  allow 

■■  of  the  maehinei  eo  (hat  there  ii  no  nnneniai 
la  England  the  reco^iied  (ype  of  merino  a 


HI  of  the  ao 


employed.    The  "  i 

funics  (hiB  u  uiod  at  a  "  Keeper ' 

from  ibe  nuKic  by  the  wool-fat 


recoffnuei-  .^r- 

ibml  Three  to 

:roiH«t  ant- 

ler  'l  aa  the  wool  at 


1'  F.,  tnd^  length  of  bath  through  which  it  wiU 
.  from  48  to  60  ft.  ^_  __ 

HcriLed  above  it  piaclkally  um^irrMl  in  EnBbnd. 
tatQ  of  Amerka  tha  "  lolvtrkt  "  innhod  itlargd' 
Ewo  minu  aunol  at  arr  qu.-Lnlity  of  produ 


?d  by  VDlatilixing'aiid  cooilenbing,  th'ua  being  uaecTover 

Dolt  ihould  IrAVT  (be  wool-a'a^hing  Biachinc  in  a  fit 
be  fed  immediately  on  id  Ihr  L^ac^ler,  provided  thai  the 
n  are  clallicti  with  galvanirett  Hire.     CroH-bred  and 

mult  attained ;  over-iiryirg  oi  u.-ol  ha*  lobe  ipedally 

ily  rflccLcd.  Thr  common^al  Wd\ .  however,  of  drying  ia 
va  ^  Dverlhcie  hot  inpet,  annj  lii.F  heated  air  paaan  up 


.,>  be  much  over-dried. 
.i.Kd  by  the  uaeof  the 
'  into  horicontal  corn- 
ed and  movable  bara, 
irvtua,  and  a  fan  by 
m  up  the  aide  of  tha 

pauefte  through  the 


of  the  Ip' 


"jumbo  bryer."    Thit  esuina  of  a  large 

revolving  cylinder  or  churn  which  Luma  ova  the  vdoI — at  a  chum 

the  other.  A  hot  air  faLat  foUowa  the  mnl  through  tkv  Doaehine. 
In  (hit  and  in  all  drying  machinea  it  it  more  imp«nnc  to  get  the 
molKure  laden  air  away  ima  the  wool  than  to  develop  a  great  heat. 
The  dried  anol  may  be  la  a  partially  matlad  eoadidna.  If  an.  It 
mint  be  opened  out  aad  the  whole  material  brought  Intoa  nufonhr 
free  and  looae  coniUtkw.  TUt  la  eOectsd  In  (he  MUey.  n^_ 
which  CDBiiatt  of  a  larve  drum  and  three  email  cyEnden  ^^^ 
mounted  in  an  encloaed  frame.  The  drum  b  armed  with  rangea  of 
powerful  booked  teeth  or  apiltet.  arid  ia  geared  (o  rotate  with  great 

rapidity.  maUng  about  jso  n—^—'~"'  —  —;-.--     -".- "— 

cyliniliira,  tailed  workeia.  areal—  , , 

contrary  to  (he  drum,  the  ipkei  of  which  jun  clear 

great  velocity  I  but.  at  It  paeeet  on.  (he  lockt  arecai^t  by  the  ipika 
of  the  workera,  utd  In  the  conteit  for  potaeiiing  the  wool  the  matted 
lockt  are  lorn  atunder  till  the  whole  wool  it  delivered  in  a  light,  bee 
and  ditentangted  condi(ion.    I(  it  a  debatable  p«n(  aa  (o  whether 

_jii — J—  _!. — ij  1 Sg^    Some  Kourera  alwiya  willow 

fver  tubject  the  wool  to  ifiit  opera* 


of  die 
"woi^'the  mailed 


t^iZ 


TiS^'hiS.'rf' 

agenti,  draining  off  the  dilute  acid  t^ 


M  the  w 


>i?effecIinB  th  it— one  chemical.  Ibe  other  owrhanical — 

jed.    The  chemical  treatment  toniiiu  in  imping  (he 

i„>.  .nLilInn  ol  u.lnhurir  acid  (oT  Other  catCiiniaing 

»na  of  the  hvdm  -..n-.™ 

of  abmit  ijo*  [ 


ctically  ui 


(rated  01 


, htah  heat 

aa  that  Ihc  vegetable  matter  becomet  complete));  carboniaed.  The 
bum  are  thca  cniahed  and  the  wool  wathed  in  tralcr  rendered 
lulfieiently  alkaline  to  nentrafae  any  free  add  which  may  remain, 
anddrleiL  TleaaaabufNcmovingeflecliaobtainedbylbeuieof a 
iolutkm  n(  chloride  ot  alumlninm.  a  method  aaid  to  be  tafer  lot  (be 
wool  and  lem  hortful  to  the  attenilarK  workmen  than  it  the  tulphiiric 
DiziaemplDyed.  "Biemainfeatute  of 


thing  fil9(heWilley  in  appearanci 
thiiapparatut  it  a  large  drum  or 
curved  alightly  in  the  directioa  ir 


Byaaeria 
id  (ed  on  th 
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aeries  of  three  burring  rollen  rotating  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
projecting'  rails  of  which  knock  the  burrs  off  the  wool.  The  bum 
tall  on  a  grating  and  are  ejected,  with  a  certain  anx>unt  of  wool  ad- 
hering to  them,  by  another  rotating  cylinder.  With  wo^  not  too 
burry  the  worsted  spinner  lareely  depends  upon  burrii^  rollers 
placed  upon  the  first  cylinder  of  the  "  carder,'*  and  possibly  to  one 
or  other  of  the  patent  pulverizing  processes  applied  further  on  in  the 
card.  In  the  latter  process  a  complete  pulverizing  of  the  burrs  is 
aimed  at,  this  being  effected  by  the  introduction  of  specially  con- 
structed pulverizing  rollers  between  the  first  doffer  and  the  last  swift 
of  the  carding  engine. 

The  processes  hitherto  described  are^ommon  to  merino,  cross-bred 
or  botany  wools  be  they  intended  for  woollen  or  worsted  yams. 
From  this  point,  however,  differentiation  starts.  Wool 
may  now  be  manipulated  with  the  idea  of  converting  it 
into  felt  (q.v.),  woollen  or  worsted  fabrics.  In  a  eeneral 
way  it  may  be  said  that  woollen  yams  are  those  made  from 
short  wools  possessed  of  high  felting  qualities,  which  are  prepared  by 
the  process  of  carding:  whereby  the  fibres  are  as  far  as  possibw 
crossed  and  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  that  the  carded-slivers, 
though  perhaps  hard  spun  on  the  mule  frame,  form  a  light  fluffy 
yam,  wnich  suits  the  conditions  when  woven  into  cloth  for  being 
brought  into  the  semi-felted  condition  by  milling  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  woollen  cloth.  On  the  other  hand, 
worst^  yams  are  generally  made  from  the  long  lustrous  varieties  of 
wool :  the  fibres  are  so  combed  as  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible 
parallel  to  each  other;  the  spinning  u  usually  effected  on  the  frame, 
and  the  yam  is  spun  into  a  compact,  smooth  and  level  thread,  which, 
when  woven  into  cloth,  is  not  necessarily  milled  or  felted.  At  all 
points,  however,  woollen  and  worsted  yams  as  thus  defined  overlap 
each  other,  some  woollens  being  made  from 
longer  wool  than  certain  worsteds,  and 
some  worsteds  made  from  short  staple 
wool,  carded  as  well  as  combed.  Worsted 
yam  is  now  largely  spun  on  the  mule  frame, 
while  milling  or  felting  u  a  process  done  in 
all  degrees  woollen  being  sometimes  not 
at  all  milled,  while  to  some  worsteds  a 
certain  milled  finish  is  given.  The  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the  two  rests 
In  the  crossii^  and  interlacing  of  the  »J 
fibres  in  preparing  woollen  yam — an  ^ 
operation  confined  to  this  alone  amora;  all 
textiles,  ^iriiile  for  worsted  yam  the  fibres 
are  treated,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
textile  materials,  by  processes  designed  to 
bring  them  into  a  smooth  parallel  idation- 
■hip  to  each  other. 

To  obtain  a  sliver  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily spun  into  a  typical  woollen  thread 
the   followinff   operations   are 
necessary :  wiliowuig,  oiling  and 
blendii^,  teasing,  cairding  (two 

or  three  operations),  condensing  and  roving.    Spinning 
upon  the  woollen  mule  completes  the  series  of  operations 

which  are  designed  to  lead  up  to  the  desired  result.    Of 

the  foregoing  operations  the  carding  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  fully  realized  that  deficiencies  in  any  one  of  these  operations  will 
result  in  bad  work  at  every  subsequent  process.  For  example.  let  an 
unsatisfactory  combination  of  materials  be  blended  together  and 
there  will  be  trouble  in  both  carding  and  spinning.  The  roving  opera- 
tion Included  above  is  not  always  necessary.  In  the  old  days.  If  a 
really  fine  thread  were  required,  roving  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  carder  cotdd  not  turn  off  a  sliver  fine  enough  to  be  spun  at  one 
operation.  To-day,  however,  with  the  "  tape  "  condensers,  such  fine 
Slivers  can  be  tumed  off  the  condenser  that  there  is  no  dilBliculty  in 
^Miming  directly  to  the  required  count.  In  some  few  cases,  however, 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  rove  than  to  condense  fine;  again,  certain 

f>hysical  characteristics  appertain  to  the  roved  thread,  as  distinct 
rom  the  condensed  thread,  which  may  occasionally  be  of  use  to  the 
cloth  constractor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  woollen  cloths  were  made  of 
wool— some  of  them  of  the  very  finest  wool  obtainable.  To-day 
woollen  cloths  are  made  from  any  and  every  kind  of 
material,  ojf  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
noils  (botany,  cross-bred,  English,  alpaca  and  mohair), 
mungo,  shoddy,  extract,  flacks,  fud  (short  mill  waste), 
cotton  sweeping,  silk  waste,  Ac,  &c.;  in  fact  it  is  said  that  anything 
which  has  two  ends  to  it  can  be  incorporated  into  a  woollen  thread 
and  cloth.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  woollen  cloth  is 
cheap  and  nasty.  On  the  contrary  the  west  of  England  still  pro- 
duces the  finest  woollen  fabrics  of  really  marvellous  texture  and 
beauty,  and  Batley.  Dewsbury,  Ac,  produce  many  fabrics  which  are 
certainly  cheap  and  yet  anytning  but  nasty.  The  first  essential  for 
blending  u  that  the  materials  to  be  blended  should  be  fairly  finely 
divided.  This  b  dfectcd  by  passing  each  material,  if  necessary, 
through  the  willow  or  through  the  "  feamaught  " — a  machine  comins 
between  the  willow  and  card — prior  to  beginning  the  "blend-stack." 

_  )f  dlfr 
obtain  a  definite  "  cobur  mixture 


be  a  blending  of  various  materials,  such  as  noth, 
to  obtain  a  cheap  blend  which  may  be  span  into  a  aatirfactory  «vp 
or  weft  yam.  Tneblender  proceeds  as  loUows:  first  a  brer  oiNci 
material— say  wool — is  spread  over  the  required  area  oa  tlse  floor,  t 
b  then  lightly  oiled.  A  layer  of  No.  a  material — say  aaSh  m  tow 
added  to  the  first  layer;  then  another  layer  of  wool  wtfh  saxlicr  mat 
oiling;  then  No.  3,  then  No.  I  with  still  more  oil  until  aJI  tlse  waasrJ. 
is  built  up  into  lavers  in  the  stack.  The  stack  is  now  beatcs  6otn 
sideways  with  sticks,  and  then  the  more  or  less  mijKd  nttss  is  pesod 
through  the  willow  and  feamaught  still  further  to  mix  h  prior  o 
carding,  where  the  true  and  really  fine  mixing  taloes  place  Ana 
pasung  through  the  feamaught  the  roateria]  ■  sheeted  aad  ht  o 
'*  mellow."  this  no  doubt  consisting  in  the  oil  appbed  <h^fri^^r1C 
itself  throughout  the  material.  If  wool  and  cottoa  are  fakadd 
together  the  wo(4  must  be  oiled  fint,  or  the  blend  wiD  not  work  to  d* 
greatest  advantage.  The  oil  may  be  best  Gailipoli  olive  oJ  siaa 
should  not  tum  rancid — but  tnere  are  many  good  oila  and  l> 
fortunately  many  bad  oils— ^placed  on  the  martet  at  a  nasoaaik 
rate  which  the  really  skilled  judge  may  use  to  advantage.  The  ya- 
oentage  of  oil  varies  from  2  %  to  10  % — this  remark  apP&es  bod  u 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trades — and  there  b  no  gune  as  to  'ic 
amount  required,  saving  and  excepting  experience,  observatioa  2sd 
common  sense.  Automatic  oiling  arrangements  have  bees  apfM 
in  the  woollen  trade  with  only  a  moderate  amoont  of  mcceji.  it 
sprinkling  of  the  oil  by  means  of  a  watering-can  on  the  stack,  watk 
as  described  above,  still  being  most  in  favour.  The  oil  serves  » 
lubricate  the  fibres,  and  to  render  them  more  plastic  and  coaseqaerrdv 
more  workable,  and  to  bind  the  fibrous  mass  together  aad  thv«  pn- 
vent  "  fly  "  during  the  passage  through  the  carxb. 
Canting  was  onginally  effected  by  haml.  two  flat  boards  wt:I:  cca- 


Fig.  &— Sectkmal 


Carder;  illustrating  the  principles  of  canSng. 


Sometimes  it  may  be  that  a  blending  of  different  ocJours  of  wools  to 
^.laAi....  A  A^Hmmi*^  **  .w«i«%.iv  muSw^i.vib  ''i»  nAf^atsMA^u  more  often  it  will 


IS  necessary, 


s«a 


venient  handles,  covered  with  teeth  or  card  dochiag, 
means  of  teasing  out  lock  by  lock,  fibre  by  fibre,  reversing  not  tscy 
and  tip  to  root,  so  that  a  perfect  mixing  of  the  fibres  re-  c^^m 
suited.  Itwas  but  natural  that,  wbenanattenptwasraade  ^^T 
to  render  the  carding  operation  more  mechanical,  the  opentiaa  Aaa£ 
be  converted  into  a  continuous  one  through  the  ado^Mioo  of  nien 
in  place  of  flats.  Flats  combined  with  rollers  still  msinttia  i^et 
position  in  cotton  carding,  but  in  wool  carding  the  pare  roDer  onl » 
employed.  The  factors  of  carding  are  siae  of  rolkiik  ffota  « 
rollers,  inclination  ci  teeth  and  deimty  of  card  dothias.  rtdbii% 
no  operation  in  the  textile  industries  b  so  fittle  understood  as  arisf 
Thus  the  long  wool  carder  would  think  a  man  an  idiot  who  mggi^fi 
the  mnning  of  the  teeth  of  the  various  cyiinden  actnaOy  im»  car 
another,  while  the  short  mungo  carder  regulariy  carries  out  tks  i^ck. 
and  so  on.  The  underlying  principle  of  carding,  however,  bshrvr:^ 
fig.  8,  In  which  a  sectional  drawing  of  part  01  a  cud  b  giwca-  T^ 
wool  b  carried  into  the  machine  on  a  travelling  httxe  sal  6t- 
livered  to  the  feed  rollers  A,  A',  A'  of  which  A  and  A'  in  ttfs  i:* 
stripped  by  the  licker-in  B  working  at  a  greater  speedpoiat  to  tra^ 
side.  Thb  in  tum  b  stripped  by  the  ai^le  stri^)ef  C  agaia  vcf^ 
at  a  greater  speed  point  to  smooth  side,  which  in  its  turn  b  stjifpcp 
by   the  swift   £>— the  '*  carryin^-fonvard  **   and  swiftert  ari-« 

S Under  in  the  machine.  The  swift  carries  the  wool  iorwd  r*^ 
e  stripper  E— which  as  a  matter  of  fact  b  stripped  by  the  «•-( 
still  working  point  to  smooth  aide^— into  the  slowly  retietnr^ 
teeth  of  the  first  worker  F,  which,  being  set  a  fair  dutave  itto 
the  swift,  just  allows  well  laid-down  wool  to  pass^  bat  car^a 
any  projecting  and  uncarded  staples.  The  woncer  n  iu  tbn  » 
stnpped  by  the  stripper  E',  which  m  turn  b  stripped  l|^  the  s«tft  is 
already  described.  The  passage  of  the  wool  forwani  thioi«i^  ^ 
machine  depends  upon  its  being  carried  past  each  worker  b  &»^ 
Thus  from  oeginning  to  end  of  a  machine  the  wostors  arc  stf  cki«r 
and  doser  to  the  swift,  so  that  the  last  worioer  oaly  aBows  am- 
pletely  carded  wool  to  pass  it.  Immediatdy  on  paanM  the  1^ 
worker  F'  the  wool  is  bmshed  up  on  the  surface  of  the  snt  by  uv 
"  fancy  "  C — as  a  role  the  only  cylinder  whose  teeth  MtnaOy  *nrt 
into  the  teeth  of  the  swift  and  the  only  cylinder  with  a  vr*s^ 
surface  speed  than  the  swift.   The  swift  then  throws  i»  bnAei^ 
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cntioc  e(  mal  into  ilw  tSoriy  mruiing  Intli  of  tin  dsffrr  H, 
iBli>chcirTiHiIfonrafdiintilaiu1enripp*rCBtrin  the  doAer,  lobe 
iniiitumstrippedbyiwillD'iBdnaii.  Tbet|>«8>  ofthc  cylindEcm 
an  in  i£k  fint  place  obvioutJy  dependent  upon  (be  principte  of 
cuflioE  adopted,  ibe  (reater  ipeed  aiviya  euipr — ' — " "~  ''"  "'"* 
o(  the  lancy).  Ai  la  whether  Ibe  ip — '-■■-"t- 
'  lifer  diameter 
K  carded  (lofii 

o^  ciottiing  and  power  consumed'  Ai 
diik^n  from  a  ■nidlcT  dfcumrerenee  of 
tatW  the  necmuy  rfduction  in  tprr 

bncn.  d^en,  ^.    The  wixtt  19  emptcd  fl 
tlm  by  iiKaniaflhedoffingeonib,     Thuiiui 

., ioile  count  c(  condenwd  •liver.    I 

pped  Iron  the  Ian  dofier  of  the  ioiern 


iBh«l"rtlQlj 


be  employed,  Ibcre  man  be  an  auionuiic:  fnd.  talung 

perfectly  ^.^       ,„  „  __,  ,_ _...  ._.._ ^ 

being  tlqt,  wbefw  (Ik  ^ivvT  comet  out  of  the  kcribblcr  or  ialer- 
nvdia(c  in  one  broad  film,  it  u  brolsn  op  into  a  number  of  toiall 
coBIinixHu  aliven  or  filmi,  each  oae  of  which  will  ultimately  be 
j..r._.  __  J -id  twilled  ' ' ' ■■ ■ 

11  to  tight  bobUna,  and  Ihete  bob'bii 
..»  ..».  -na)  iOviDf  and  ipiniiinE  operations.    * ... 

of  condeiuing  mechanisma  luch  aa  the  tingie-doffer^ 

10  be  dev:Hb«l  here.    Whatever  the  type  may  be,  the 


ngle-  or  douMe-doRer  condeOK 


but  the  necewary  machiDsy  ia  very  complex  i  indeed  it  iaqucM 

**^  The  pilh-Uke  liiiien  nceived  Inm  the  cird-loiMn  nnn 

'f^^'^^     attcnnaced  until  tlw  cornet  oouot  of  vam  ia  obhiii 
iber  miuC  be  twitted  while  thiauienuatian  or  dnllinfii  in 


thread.  Upon  Ihecompteiion  of  draftuig  the  tpjndii 
to  "  double  wed  "  to  complete  the  twiatiog  d4  (he 
■pan  aa  Tapidly  aa  poteible.  the  carriage  being  allowe 
for  a  few  incbefl,  to  allow  for  the  (alte^ip  due  to  twii 
DOW  atopt  dead,  boclo^ff  the  turoa  of  yam  fnjm  tfi 
■pindle  u>  the  top,  the  faDer  H.wire  falii  into  pout 
thiead  oD  to  tbe  tpindle  to  form  ILbe  required  cop  C,  i 
fallerlwireriusto       ~-   '        ■  ^  ■  >^     ' 

"ESS' 


tl  hundred  apindlea  and  of 


...  — r— — ,»,  v..^  pilch  of  the  tpindle^  may  be  much 

Lhan  OEdioaiy.  but  a  greater  oumber  will  be  lequix^  10  work 
;  iliver  deliviied  by  the  tet  of  maehinea.  There  are  many  other 
a  which  reauire  careJut  conuderaliop;  the  inclination  ui  the 


Section  of  a  Piepnring  Boa  (Sheeler), 


L  tlow  ipAd  by  the  leduciiiE  In 


Fo(Bninlermediary  tpeedby  m. 


lir:'^  tiandilo^her.  Thiaii 
th.  |.|  type. which cojitbu of 
lei.  -  I  .)t  yarn  in  reUliontnip  ( 

inv..i...;4yeDipWecrand  thetli 
■  nJ  ihen  twilled.  With  the  in 

of  cap  ar>d  mule  i|dnniiw  the 
boa  been  aoaccentuatealha 


f  by  reawn  of  the  retarding  ai 
eh  at  knoiH.  loopa,  tluba.  &c.. 


the  preparatory  machinery  hat  t| 
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K  acruil  ipirminE  nuchifie  111  extent  AiHf  compjexity.  I  icnur  t 
"■    '    -'---■--■ —  ' —J n.  [  wvAfaiflj 


Firrtly,  there  i«  the  pnparinf  uid  ipinniiiB  of  the 
thfcadp  thJB  beins  made  fram  lonH  Eniliih  and  troloD 
Ihii  dw  •hould  >1k)  be  iix:Jil3ed   nuhair  and 

" sar.' 


i\irnss 


principally    carpet   and 
of  the  facegoUs.  it  i«  no 


HtiiTactDrily  ipun  into  ■  tyf^oU  wonted  tiiind  the 
following  opentioiu  ue  neceiunr- — preparing  (five 
Of  mx  opcntiou).  bick-wiihinf,  Hniihlniint. 
CDniblaf.  wniriiteiBnE  lad  dnwini  (ay  ux  open- 
tiiuu),  ud  6ii£iy  isiaiiini  on  the  thet  (nine. 

After  Idiii  wool  hu  been  KODied  ud  (Med  it  h 
meemrily  couirfenblv  enungkd.  aad  if  it  wcte  to 
-  be  eoidbed  itnieht  awmv  a  Urw  proper- 
Pmmm.  ...^  _<  .1..  ....  CI ould  fclnSfli 


^".hSfL^i  "" 


delivering  it.  Hnin  draft  and  cunb  it»  bat  with  ■  ir^^       I  \ 

tiveningof the fornwreomWng operation.  Thewool  I  tTB    lllil'tll 

emerin  from  the  front  rollcn  at  thin  altcnuited       J  J ur-J  of 

conllnuoui  Kbre  about  Ilia,  wide,  which  >>  wound  //'         A       O 

upon  an  end]e»  leather  ihKt  H  from  which  the  boi  / 
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urr  ■trwghtIKH 


of  fibre  ud  even  dinribulioa  of  cbe  liibriaal^ 
Priar  to  Che  nHchankjl  crj  wool  wu  combed  imEnedu     ^      .  . 

op?ntLon  wu  the  UmiLitiaii  of  the  wonted  trade-  EnsLiih  wo^ 
could  be  satiA^ACtorily  combed  by  huid,  and  perhjjH  Ibe  naulta  of 
comMnc  botany  or  fine  wdoU  by  hand  vere  uliifmclory  to  lar  u 
quality  ol  remit  wu  concerned,  but  the  coet  wu  lar^^ly  prohLbitLvt 
The  history  ol  the  colonial  wool  trade  i*  Loextnably  bound  up  with 
(he  combinft  induttry-  How  eventually  botany  wooli  were  combed 
bv  fnachinery  and  bow  the  wool  bdiutn  waa  Ihenby  rtvolutionired 
can  only  be  brielly  lefened  to  ben.  Abon  1779  Dt  Edmund  Can- 
wra^t  iiivcnted  two  dittioct  tfptt  of  GDoha.  tbe  vertical  and  die 
bonamtAl  drcular.  Tine  former  type  vu  devdopcd  on  the  conti- 
nent by  HeitnuDD  and  otbera,  and  baa  only  whUn  tbe  laaE  fite  jFCara 
taJten  lu  THbtfu]  place  aa  a  aucceiiful  abort  wool  comb  la  tbia 
country.  Th  latter  type  waa  worked  upon  by  Dofuitbarpe»  Noble. 
Lifler.  the  Holdena  and  otbeih  and  laiiely  tbrDogb  tbe  "  dfiviaf  " 
loire  of  LiiHi  (bier  Lord  Uaiban)  wu  made  a  truly  pnct&al 
•ucceaa  about  tbe  year  iSso.  Lattenlav  comba  of  tbIa  type  may 
be  readily  gniupcd  under  ibree  headL,*Tbe  Liiter  or  "  alp  comb 
is  fpecEally  nutable  foe  lonf  woela  and  mobair  and  alpaca.  Tbe 
Holden  or  aquare-mociafl  comb  la  apedaUyeuitcd  for  ibort  and  very 
(Dod  qnality  woola.  Tbe  lait  type,  tbe  Noble,  it  tbe  moat  popular  of 
all  and.  by  a  cbanie  of  laife  ana  amall  circlet,  may  be  adapted  to  tbe 
comtnnioflong,inH]ium  or  abort  woola.  Aa  the  Ereat  bulkof  croaa- 
bred  anO  a  conndemble  protnrtioD  of  botany  wool  it  combed  upon 
(be  NoUccomba  brief  deacription  ia  bare  called  for.  The  object  of 
all  wool  oimbjiiff  ia  to  ttraizlitan  tbe  long  £brea  and  to  comb  out  f  nam 
the  aliven  treated  all  thanbcea  under  a  certain  length,  leaving  cbe 
long  fibeca  or  "  top  "  to  form  the  ativer  which  ia  eventually  tpun  into 
the  wonted  yam.  The  NoMr  comb,  which  to  efleclually  iccom- 
pUabea  tbia,  conutt  in  the  main  of  a  large  revolviDg  cinJe  A  inside 
_  .  ..I  , —  . —  ___«^  dfclet  B,  B'  aa  thown  m  £g.  [2.  cacfa  of 


Pio.  13.— Section  td  Wool  Drawinf  Ronaa. 
A,  A' are  tbe  back-roUen  in  a  drawioE  box  of  which  Aijpaailively 
driven  and  A'  driven  by  frietioa  wtaicb  may  be  varied  at  will. 
Carrier!  B,  B',  B'  liiiuily  conDol  Ibe  Bbret  c<  wbich  the  iliver  it 
rompoKd  during  ietlOif.  Tbe  front  roUen  C  C— of  wbicb  C  it 
poHiivdy  driven  and  C' driven  liy  friction— Tunning  at  a  greater 
■peed  than  A.  A'  draft  or  dongate  the  etivcn  at  reqidredT  The 
cairien  B,  B'.  B'  ibmild  be  iniiled  <o  run  at  ■  suitable  rale  to  aaill 

A.  A'^w^^^  iliWr,  hence  they  are  fiuti?  Rollen  C^  C  muU 

and  wound  inU  a  dtnible^Hded  boUtin  of  convenient  ue  on  the 
"  flyer-tyUHn." 

they  natwady  b«in  to  teparate,  combing  the  wool  fit>cea  between 
them,  the  ihort  G&rt  or  "  noil  "  being  retained  in  the  teeth  of  both 
email  and  large  cirdee,  tbe  long  fibres  hanging  on  the  tniide  of  the 
luge  circle  and  on  the  outeid*  of  the  BnalTEinW.    A  stnlNr  el  air 


tbe  nrtkal  rolkn.  G 


Lt  dJ  the  pint  of  the  email  circle  by  "i 
c  drawiog-oA'  [ollcrt  bays  been  pai 


>-5|rindle  Dmrini-Box. 
The  thort  filirea,  or  "noil."  are  lifted 

knivea-"    Tbeconiinuoui 

na  of  the  large  orclc  after 
,  an  no*  llted  up  until 

, , time  an  addiiionaT  length 

«  being  drawn  into  the  comb,  ao  that,  at  thay  reach  the  accond 

drde.  they  are  ready  to  be  again  dabbed  into  tbe  plat  et  both 

drcieaaftd  the  oomblng  operation  repatcd,  Thua  the  comUng  on  a 
Noble  comb  it  abaohitely  eontioBOw.  All  tba  monraeobid  thit 
machine— with  the  enptioo  of  the  dabUng-bnuh  motloa— an 
circular,  ao  that  mechanically  ll  It  an  almoet  perfect  machine.  Aa 
lUuitiatlag  die  ctteat  at  the  eoml^d;  industry^  it  ia  btereatint  to 


le  maldng  cf  dabbing-liT 
ftant  trade. 


tbewonteJn: 


Dugh  two  glil-baica 
the  "  top  *'  In  the  form  of  a  ball,  Ihut  it  it  c^ten  tp^Kn  of  aa 

'-"-\m."   TbIa  ttage  marim  ODE  of  the  great  diviiiooa  of 

ade,  the  onnber  taldog  the  wi  ' 


bodnwtandepinitheeiivert  into  the  moB »^  ,..»„ 

Engliifa  tope  aie  UHially  prepared  for  apinninf  by  eevcn  or  etfht 

jeraliont.  Three  of  theie  operations  »n  effected  in  fill-banct  of  a 
■"""  -— "~  ' -"iB  prepsring-boK,  only  lijEhler     n--»^ 


...  buDd.  The  lemauung  four  i 
ibown  in  figt.  13  and  14,  [hey  « 
™ll  cariyu.(.rol]B^j-n«  ^dW 


of  back  and  front  roflen  with 

Hipport  the  wool  In  betweeu- 

listt  of  a  8infle.can  gill- 

, .  -  .--  -r fill-boa,  a  iouT4|^ndle 

., _  .  -  ...^-tpindie  WBgh-boa,  a  ns-epindle  dnwiiu-box, 

two  iIji4pIodle  fidishera  and  three  thirty-tpindle  nrvoe.     About 
fifteen  flyer  fraoca  of  iteipindleseocb  will  be  required  to  folkrw  tbia 

Til*  object  of  dnwug  is  to  obtain  firatly  a  level  iliver  from  which 
an  even  thnad  may  be  tpun,  and  tecondly  to  reduce  cbe  coqnjan- 
tivdy  thick  top  down  to  a  relatively  thin  roving  from  which  the 
lequired  count  of  yara  may  be  ipun.  Of  courae  pualldiira  of  fibres 
mutt  be  retained  throughout,  to  far  at  poaaible.  To  aceorapliab 
these  objectt  doubling  and  drafting  is  roortcd  to,  Thut  the  ends 
put  up  at  the  bach  of  the  above  boxes  will  befi,  6,  4,  '-  '-  •-  s  ™- 
tptctivdy,  while  the  dnfn  may  be9,6,8,<,ti,9,9ap 
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di>ubliii(>,  B  in    the  opcntioa  of  cvdini.    On  bit  dKnclit  it  nchi  Ic  isn^ 
.  .I.:.!. .u,.   canlia.  wqgM  rnult  in  bnilccn  iSm  IBd  ■  Dma^A  <l 


euctly  thi»  proporlLon  will  the  dive 

**"^    ipindWlld^^lo  pul^. 
ipinnipK  ti^mt  tbr  ipindlc,  bobbi 


rnnl  llie'frut  nlh 


I    K  HHEldle       t  lb 

■    IK     d    be  Hycr  li 

cr  lei        defl) 

F     The  llyef  m 


t.  Ilbnjwi 


[he  wool  ^duaUv.  u  I 
Li  H  opened  cHH  inill  f  I 


nii^iwili  In  pbcrof 


'f^V<ei4d« 


WD^lliltuallfbniuRht  directly  EnHn  the  nihb 
of  ihecard.  LtuiuuallaclotiicthefintcyUHleni 

After  the  ardint  the  Imal  i>  beck-wuhrd  and  pBed — ea 
linct  to  Enoliifa  wool — «nd  then  a  rewjy  lor  nmbu*     TW 
conben  oTbotuy  wooli.  Mew*  Iomc  HMtnAVa^ 
employ  Ihe  K]r  ""  — '""  — ""    '"  '"""  ""'      -  -*■  ' 


iliverpaun  ttt  the  flyer  E 

Wfiedup  and  diiirD  by  thU 
plue  •ccordlni  to  the 
tengthof  bobblnemployed. 
The  flyer  £  It  ■Lfcwed  on 
to  the  ipladk  C  which 
i>  uhibly  held  by  the 
■bath,  boltter,  Oc..  ibowa 
It  H .  and  in  Ihe  iooMep  at 
K.  The  ipindle  i>  tucned 
by  ■  upe  panlni  Kiuiid 
tbe  vhari  J  and  theace  lo 


,  then,  il  Ihe  I 

ilbeotberbasd.iltlM 


bobbin  it  pnieclly  Iree  upon  tbe  ipiDdlc  wd  tbe  Iroot  roUeri  ceue 
delivcnng  yam,  tbea  Ihe  flyer,  by  mcaDt  ot  tbe  yam,  wUi  poll  ttie 
bobbin  roond  at  the  aaioe  «peed  m  it  foa  iuetf.  and  tbe  yam  wilt  be 
twitted  but  not  wound  upon  the  bobun-  By  obtaining  an  action  in 
betwn  Ihei*  Vmo  extremee  both  twittinc  and  vindinf  on  to  tbe 
bobbin  li  effected.  The  ipeed  oi  tbe  bobbin  ■•  uiiubly  retarded  by 
wadw*  plaad  between  it  and  Ibe  litter  plate,  as  that  h  juM  diagi 
•ufficienUy  to  irind  up  the  yam  "  paid  out "  by  the  front  roUen, 
Tbe  tunii  per  inch  are  inpnpiinian  to  Ihe  yam  ddiveml  and  the 
revi^iitioH  of  the  Dyer.  Thuiif.  while  i  in.ot^^mltdellvered,  the 
flyer  nvolvet  twelve  timeft  the  luma  per  indi  wiU  be  approximately 
twelv*.   Tbit  In  brid  ia  the  theory  oi  Ihe  apindle,  flyer  and  bobbin 

WdoU  not  more  than  7  in.  lopg  are  uually  prepared  for  eembing  by 


iS.— Spindle  Cine  Dnwin(-Boi. 
through  two  flnithtr-boBi,  Ibe  laai  of  which  "  fatlb  ~  iW  Ufa  i>a^ 

woob.  Hve  Ihii  the  bom  are  mm  in  Dumbtr  and  are  la  nae  s^ 

i:„h._:-  u..;u     ti,_  t aliy  employed  in  a  botany 

•— '  ~i  pU-hone,  two   JlT^ 
M-boa-lomialie-    •*^* 


two4ptndle  fUi'btnea.  a  ic  ^^^^ 

■pj  iidle  weifS-boii.  an  eight-etaodle  tiiawia(-bqt.i  ■uuglit-  ^^^* 
■pLndle  finithinrbcgea,  two  twepty-fguT-viBdle  *ccwl  bni^B^ 
three  Ihiny-lwo-q«HDe  dandy  redocen,  ten  thirty-ns.adlE  di^ 
mven,  with  ten  Iwa-haiHlnd.Kiadk  ap  apiuiBa  to  laDn. 

The  doubling)  a>  a  rale  (R  •boot  7, «,  6,  fi.  5.  S,  }■  4. «. '  •>!  ihr 
drain  j.  6. 6. 7, 7, 7,  g,  8. 8at  the  mpective  boaea.  an  tadamwaat 
rale  bdnf  nude  to  obtain  a  ravinot  which  40  yda.'S  draoa.  ai  1^ 
il  Ihe  meat  oHveident  ne  lor  bong  aiiun  liMs  fac  betany  i™'B  ■• 
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to  positively  oontfx>l  the  driving  and  tpeed  of  both  flyer  and  ISobbin 
in  all  the  drawing  frames  of  such  sets  as  that  described  above. 
Such  control  b  usually  effected  by  a  pair  of  cones,  from  which  this 
•yrtem  has  taken  its  name,  viz,  **  cone  "  drawing.  In  fig.  16  a  usual 
type  oi  cone  drawins-box  b  illustrated.  The  chief  advantages  of  thb 
«VBtem  seem  to  be  the  possibilities  of  employing  bi]Eer  bobbins,  and 
tnus  obtaining  greater  production,  the  consumptwn  of  relatively 
kas  power,  ami  more  particularly  the  production  of  a  softer  sliver 
with  less  twist,  partakuw  more  ot  the  character  of  a  French  roving. 
Spinning  b  usually  effected  upon  the  cap  frame  (see  fig.  17)—^ 
frame  in  which  the  bobbin,  resting  upon  a  fisted  spindle,  b  itself 

driven  at  say  5000  revolutions  per  minute 
to  put  in  the  twist,  while  the  friction  of 
the  yam  on  the  cap  which  covers  the 
bobbin  enables  the  Dobbin  to  wind  up 
upon  itself  the  ^^^m  as  delivered  bv  the 
front  rc^lers.  The  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  the  cap  frame  b  that  to 
make  reasonably  hard  bobbins  the 
bobbins  must  be  driven  at  a  high  speed. 

The  French  are  noted  for  a  spedal 
system  of  worsted  spinning,  which,  pro> 
ducing  soft  botany  yams  of  a 
marked  type,  b  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  comment. 
The     preparation     b     very 
similar  to  the  preparation  of 
botany  yams  for  the  ETnglish  system 
save  that  as  a  rale  the  order  Of  the 
operations  are  carding,  gilling,  combing, 
back-washing  and  finishmg.    The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  method  lie  in 
the  subsequent  drawing  and  sfunning. 
The  drawing-box  as  shown  in  fig.  18  con- 
sists of  back  rollers,  porcupine  or  re* 
volving  gill,  front  rollers,  rabbers  and 
winding-up  arrangement.    Thus  there  b 
no  twist  inserted,  the  slivers  being  treated 
softly  and  openly  right  away  through  the 
processes.   A  set  of  thb  type  usually  con- 
sists of  two  giU-boxes   preparing  for 
oomlnng.  comb,  back-wasning  machine 
and  two  finishing  gill-boxes,  first  draw- 
ing frame,  second  drawing  frame,  the 
slubbing  frame,  the  roving  name  and  the 
ceU-actmg  mule.    After  leaving  the  last 
box  as  a  fine  soft  pith-like  sliver,  spin- 
ning b  effected  upon  the  worsted  mule. 
The  main  differences  between  the  worsted 
and  the  woollen  mule  are  fiistlyj  the 
worsted  mule  b  fitted  with  orelimmary 
drafting  rollers,  and  secondly,  there  b 
little  or  no  spindle  draft.   As  the  mule  is 
an  intermittent  worker  it  b  natural  to 
contrast  it  with  the  cap  frame,  which 
mns  continuously.  What  the  real  advan- 
PtG.  17.— Section  of  Cap  tage  b  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  mule- 
Spindle,  spun  worsted  yam  trade  b  beoominj{ 
C,  Care  the  front  rollers  yeariy  of  more  importance,  and  it  is 
)f  acapspinnbgframede-  pleasing  to  note  that  English  spinners 
Svering  the  yarn  through  are  at  last  doing  a  fair  share  of  thb 
Jw  centring  board  Dunckr  buriness. 

he  edge  01  the  cap  E  to  Upon  whichever  system  the  yams  have 
he  bobbin  F,  which  resU  been  spun  it  will  frequently  be  necessary 
ipon  the  tube  and  whariG,  trt^tttr  ^  twofold  them  and  some- 
rhich  in  tum  rest  upon  the  *»i,ii-Jr  times  to  three-  and  fourfokl 
ifter-rail  I,  whkh  effectt  ^uT^  **>«"•  Again  the  fashion  some- 
be  necessary  traverung.  times  rans  upon  fancy  twists, 
rhe  spindle  H  b  simply,  and  then  it  b  necessary  to  be  able  to 
crrewed  into  the  frame-  produce  the  various  styles  of  doud,  loop, 
fork,  and  does  not  re-  curi.  knop,  Ac.,  yams.  Twofoldlng  is 
olve,  but  simply  acts  aa  done  upon  the  flyer,  cap  and  nng  frames. 
suf^MMt  for  the  cap  and  The  main  difference  between  the  cap 
s  a  centre  of  motbn  for  And  the  ring  frame  b  that  in  the  Utter 
tae  cube  and  bobbin.           a  small  berit  piece  of  wire,  termed  a 

traveller,  revolved  round  a  ring  by  the 
all  of  the  spindle  through  iJie  yam,  serves  as  the  rctardcr  to  enable 
fee  bobbin  to  wind  the  yam,  delivered  by  the  front  rollers  on  to 
■elf  (see  fig.  19).  Fancy  twisters  are  almost  univenally  on  the 
ns  system. 

Yarns  are  placed  on  the  market  in  eight  forms,  viz.  in  hank,  on 
pools,  on  paper  tubes,  on  twbbins,  on  cope,  in  cheeses,  in  the  warp 
^^y.  Dall  form  and  dressed  upon  the  kx)m  beam.  Thus  the 
^^  manufacturer  can  order  the  yam  which  he  requires  in 
m  form  best  suited  to  hb  purpose. 

Although  in  some  few  cases  special  means  must  be  employed  for 
m  weaving  of  woollens,  worsteds  and  stuff  goods,  still  the  main 
principles  are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  goods  (see  Wbav- 
INC).  Attention  may  here  be  concentrated  oa  the  char- 
priaopics  oC  wDoUen  ttod  wonted  nanufactuie. 


The  characteristic  feature  of  wool  and  of  wool  yams  and  ckiths  b 
the  quality  of  "  felting."  Thb  quality  has  always  been  made  use  of 
in  woollen  doths^  but  in  worsted  cloths,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  it  has  been  largely  ignored.  To-day, 
however,  dotlu  are  made,  ranging  from  the  tracet  woollen 
to  the  typical  worsted,  01  which  it  would  be  imposnble  to 
indicate  the  type  of  yam  employed  without  very  careful  analyns. 
Aa  It  b  obviously  Impossible  to  give  here  every  variety  df  fioiah 


the 


Ftc.  18.— Section  of  French  Drawing-Box. 

A,  A',  delivery  rollers  which  control  the  slivers  during  the  drafting 
operation.  B  b  the  porcupine  (or  circular  gill)  and  C  are  the  front 
drafting  rollers.  D  is  the  funnel  through  which  the  slivers  pass  to 
the  consolidating  mbbers  E,  E,  F  b  a  second  funnel  and  obi 
condensed  sliver  wound  up  at  a  uniform  rate  on  the  roller  H. 

employed,  the  two  typical  styles  for  woollen  and  worsted  ctoths  are 
dealt  with  in  detail,  and  further  to  elucidate  the  matter  the  finishing 
of  a  Bradford  "  stuff  "  or  "  lustre  **  piece  b  also  given  in  outline. 

The  fabric  on  leaving  the  loom  b  first  mendeaand  then  scoured. 
The  operation  of  scouring  b  effected  in  a  **  dolly,"  and  must 
thoroughly  dear  the  piece  so  that  it  b  free  to  tal»  the 
desiredfinbh.  The  piece  is  now  soaped  and  "  milled,"  tA 
felted.  Milling  may  be  effected  eitner  in  the  stocks  or  in 
the  milling  machine.  The  stocks,  the  main  features  of  which 
are  huge  nammers  which  are  caused  to  fall  or  are  driven  positivdy 
into  the  doth,  escert  a 
bursting  action  eliminat- 
ing the  thread  stracture. 
The  milling  machine  acts 
more  by  compression, 
arrangements  being 
made  to  compress  the 
cloth  in  length  or  breadth 
at  will.  Alter  milling 
scouring  follows  to  clear 
the  doth  thoroughly  of 
the  milling  agents 
previous  to  the  finuhing 
proper.  The  doth  b  now 
taken  in  a  damp  state  to 
the  tentering  machine 
and.  being  hooked  upon 
a  frame  running  into  a 
heated  chamoer,  is 
stretched  in  width  and 
dried  in  this  conditmn. 
Raising  follows,this 
being  effected  by  sub- 
iecting  the  surface  of  the 
fabric  to  the  action  of 
"teazles"  fixed  on  a 
large  revolving  cylinder, 
the  whole  machine  being 
termed  a  "  gig."  After 
raising  the  fabric  b 
"  cropped "  by  being 
passed  over  a  blade  near 
which  revolving  knives 
work,  on  the  prindple 
of  a  lawn-mower,  shear- 
ing and  levellingthe 
{Meoe.  Sometimes  fab- 
rics are  raised  wet, 
cspedally  if  a  velvet 
finish  is  required.  Brash- 
ing  follows  to  clear  the 
P'cce  of  all  stray  fibres. 
The  fabric  is  now  ready 
for  "crabbing,"  which 
consists  in  winding  it 
tightly  on  to  a  perforated 
roller  through  which 
steam  may  be  blown  or 
upon  which  the  piece 
may  be  boiled.  The 
pieces  are  then  rewound 
and  the  operation  repeated  at  least  once,  to  obtain  even  distribution 
of  finish.  Being  now  ready  for  pressing,  the  fabric  b  cuttled,  usually 
with  press  papers  between  each  cuttle,  and  placed  in  the  hydraulic 


Fig.  19.— Section  of  Ring  Spindle. 

A  b  the  spindle  suitably  shaped  to  re- 
ceive the  bobbin  at  B,  with  a  whari  for 
turning  at  C,  ranning  in  the  specially 
designed  receptacle  D,  which  may  be 
screwed  firmly  into  the  spindle  rail.  The 
traveller  E  b  drawn  round  the  ring  F  by 
the  spindle  acting  through  the  yam  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  spinole  b  a 
fixture  and  the  ring-rail  b  traversed  to 
distribute  the  yam  on  the  bobbin. 
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pRH  dtbB  hot  or  told.    After 

liowa  devdopa,   Fiiul  cutttinc  c 

Wonted  doth  finiahiiif  »  v«y  vunuu-  w  woiicn  uuui  luuHiiiia 
«vethUKHiHo(th>o|i«tk»a*i«kv*vcn.  MwMting.  icouriiia, 
—  .  ■  milliiif and tentainE an smOar.  The laMifaa anile Ii 
_^^  electail  bf  bniihiiii,  nkbouih  It  la  by  no  meaiia  no- 

^^^  comBoiitoBiHininMionthe^  Cro|iplK,cnUiliic. 
^"^*  iMiiiai  and  imniing  an  the  laait  la  loc  wooUea  labriea. 
Of  cdma  t^Ti^diaeiws  benraea  Ihe  wooUea  and  the  vocned 
dolh  ii  due  to  the  lelectBa  o(  the  iMt  oaterial,  to  cctnct  iDnsc 

valopM^  ii  the  ciM  ^^noU^hKcT^  b^^sf  the 
cypKal  wonted  labile  it  ■■ippl)'ierveaa>a"cleaRr,"thedathRally 
bcinr  made  in  the  loom-  A  mnllen  cloth  at  it  leavea  the  loom  a 
uuifhtly  and  in  a  eenie  may  be  aaid  to  be  made  in  the  fiijrfijnj, 
alihoufli  It  H  tnicT  toHv  "developed"  lDtheluuihiBg:iB  tbecuo 
ol  the  wontvl  cloth  it  ii  altofether  otberwiie. 

A  cDttoD  waip,  liutic  veft  Btyle,  ia  treated  altogetber  diflemitly 
frnm  either  of  tlie  fonsoliw.  It  ■  fine  crabbed^  tnea  tteamod,  than 
,  ■  Kouml  and  dned,  then  dn^  try  beong  paned  ovtt  a 
J^TjV^  red-hot  copper  plate  or  throufh  na  jeta,  then  acourrd 
^^^^  again,  and  Ii  neceaaary  dyecL  It  fi  then  waabed,  dncd, 
tbeo  teatered  and  finally  preaaed.    at  coune  theae ''• —  — 


BndlorddialrieL  Tht 


Id^runtbelc 


varied  Mylea  of  eoodi  pt 

e,IhefinUi,h«ofBn"It>l 


, ielDie|cdiif,bc-.._ _.. , 

other  itylea.  aoeh  aa  plals  all-wool  gooda,  an  tnated  vrry  lunpJy- 
It  will  be  gathered  Ima  the  longoiiic  iBsailB  that  the  variniea  ol 

■  -  perhapa  realiied  beat  bjr  ctHitnitiiw  a  heavy  inclion  cloth 
*T*"y  ureiahiwaava^-woa- per  vid  with  a  fine  mohair  leatura 
^l^f**"**  Tittighing  ^y  a-j  oa-  per  yatd.  Nona  tbv  kia  tvmarhablc 
TJI^^^  {■  the  dinereDceiiiappearanceolvanBlieaol  wool  tcxtom- 
^^^^    A  rough  Hania  tvced,  lor  cwnple,  contmaia  ■Imigrly 

cnatod  in  any  one  proceea  or  merely  by  tbe  lekcliDn  c^  the  ran 
material  ocyam.  Every  proceaaof  maniuacttirr  mint  be  diiected  to 
attain  the  tlHred  end.  and  It  ia  wU  to  tialii*  that  faiige  buiineas 
have  been  built  up  upon  what,  by  the  ouuidcr,  would  only  be 
reaarded  aa  unlmpcetant  tletalla. 

The  principal  BQrlea  til  woollen  doth  arc  twredt.  mdtona,  Venetlana, 
boven,  tloeaUna,  bndoldna,  caiainev  and  diagooala-  The  laigm 
chin  b  the  tweed,  aa  thia  lugea  liom  very  tvpcniive  natingi  and 
ODUBripgi  to  the  cheap  atylea  made  of  the  re-manuTactured 
material*.   Tweed*  for  tadiea'  wear  aba  lorm  a  lafge  cUua- 

The  priodpal  atylea  of  wocated  doth*  aiv  coating*  and  tnmeering*, 

iriou*  type*  (plain  and  figured), 
•r.  Many  of  thoe  are  made  entinly 
HDpound  ioCarat  material  or  yam 


.  -_,^  „ ..__ .  _-.    Ltutrea  are  naile  Inm  fine  hard  apun 

cotton  waip  and  Rngliih  or  mohair  weft,  and  ao  on.  Peihapa  the 
move  intcTTsting  point  to  note  ia  the  akin  developed  by  Engheh  de- 
eignenduringRcenlvearL  Fifty  yean  ago  the  eoutiaBital  tbiigiier 
ruled  tbe  market.  To-day  the  Eogliib  derigner  can  at  but  Aim 
an  equality  with  and  in  ■one  reapecta  ia  alnady  conildend  aa 

Kior  to  die  development  of  native  inteaulty  and  ildll  England 
Imporli  b[  WtHil  into  III  VniUi  Kinfdirm  /m 


.i^mcd,    Wlib  the  development  of  native  «ldU  umV  -  ^^ 

(osienng  care  of  leveial  of  the  EngUih  moiiuch-— 

ibly  Edward  III. and  Jamei  I.— It  waibut  natun)  t-.  'Xptct  An 

eiport  Ibe  woven  dolh.   With  the  marhable  n 
ti  pt  tbe  inh,  lath  and  i^ih  centoria.  in 


lecol^.-'tddrnlw 

tbe  ipinning  frame  and  pDwcrJonn.  EtiL-  iipnrQtu 
^  ,-,^„  ._^y  realiied,  at  kakt  *o  far  aa  ordinajy  ^cariag  libra 
■re  cnncemed.  Latterly,  however,  with  the  dr\Tloi?r  .at  d  iH 
nevly  devdoped  tountriei,  tbe  teodcBcy  has  b<^-.  -spartiiS)' 
^crt  ID  the  old  condition*.  That  'a  iSJo  Bnd<<rri!  s  .  ti^  eqni 
n  ia;j  tbeyam  trade  had  sarhEdly  di-.d  ..d.iiit» 
"     ■■^■■'  land  to-day Bi^rfi.r    «a.*lnie 


iMtty  It 


are  exported  moctly  to  the 

lie  United  State*  of  America. 
^  give  a  u$dul  Ulea  cf  (o)  the  9 
wool,  alu  ol  the  cbaoga  wh 


■''SS 


Prior  to  Ibe  devetopmecit  ol  Ibe  factory  lyatem  and  the  1^ 
devdopmeni  in  textile  appliance*  *t  the  end  of  the  iSib  and  be 
of  the  19th  centurie*.  tbe  textile  indinlrie*  woe  Ratmed  ^ 

acddental  centnlinng  occurring,    To.day  h  mav  h»  Hid 
that  Ibe  wool  induitry  ii  ceolraliied  "he  _  .. 
■ouih  Yoikihin  meeu  the  wool  tupoly  of  ponh  Yi 
Bradford  and  l-ced*  dictnct*,  though  much  of  the 
"itrict  i*  iinponed  aod  coneeQueatly  cao  only  be 
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IT,  WtUUK  (1715-17BS),  English  cngnvcr,  wu 
bom  Kt  MudMone,  of  ■  fitnily  which  cune  oii^niUy  Iiom 
Holland,  «L  the  ijlh  ol  August  1735.  He  wm  upprenliced  lo 
Johti  Tlniuy,  an  engraver  in  Fleet  Street,  Lopdim,  and  studied 
in  the  St  Maitin'i  Lane  academy.  Hii  flnl  important  platE 
wu  frsm  the  "  Niobe  "  o<  RicbanI  Wilson,  published  by  Boydell 
m  1761,  which  «aj  followed  [a  176J  by  acompanion  engraving 
from  the  "  PhatUxm "  of  the  lame  painter.  After  West  he 
ms»ved  bit  fioe  plau  ol  the  "Battle  o(  La  Hogae"(i78i), 
■nd  ibe  "  Death  of  General  WoLfe  "  (1776).  which  b  uiually 
coiuidered  WooUett'i  inai(er)Hece.  In  1771  be  was  appointtd 
cograver-in^rdinary  to  George  III. ;  and  be  wu  a  member  of 
tbe  Incotpoiated  Society  ol  AititU,  ol  which  lor  several  yean 
be  acted  aa  tecretaijt.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ijrd  of  Uay 
1785- 

In  Ux-plitti,  wUch  ndti  woik  with  tbe  aching-aeidle,  tbe 
dry-poinl  and  the  gnvet,  WooUett  draws  the  grcatett  richnesi 
snd  variety  tA  enculion.  In  bis  landKapet  the  rendeiing  el 
water  i(  puticnlarly  ocellcnl.  In  bis  portrait*  uid  blMorical 
subject!  the  rendering  ol  Sesb  is  chuuterind  by  great  soltneis 
■.ad  delicacy.  His  w«kl  laok  UWDg  the  great  jnodoctions  ol 
tbe  English  school  ol  engiavblg.  Louis  Fagan,  in  his  Cataiopu 
-  '  -H  &F»H*  WarU  al  William  WhUM  {rSSj),  has 
13  platei  by  thi*  engraver. 

WOOUUVi  JOH>  (t7»>-iT7i),  Ametlcui  Qviker  preuhft, 
waa  bom  in  Northampton,  Burlington  cotmty,'  New  Jersey,  in 
August  ])».  When bewas  twenty-one  be  went  to  Mount  Holly, 
where  hewaiaderk  in  a  store,  opCMd  a  sduxil  for  poor  children 
and  became  a  tailor.  After  174]  he  spent  most  ol  his  time  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  visiting  meetings  of  the  Friends  in  various 
pvjtsolthecolonjea.  In  1777  he  luled  for  London  to  vivtFrienda 
in  the  wiith  ol  En^uid,  eqwdally  Yorksbiit,  and  died  In  York  of 


the  7th  d1  October.  He  spoke  and  wrote  against 
Slavery,  reiused  to  draw  up  wills  transfciring  slaves,  indlkccd 
many  ol  the  Fiienda  to  let  their  negroes  free,  and  in  17^0  U 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  memoriaUied  the  Lepslature  to  forbid 
tbe  slave  trade.  In  1763  at  Wehaloosing  (now  Wyalusing), 
on  the  Susquehanna,  he  preached  to  the  Indians;  and  he  alwayi 
urged  the  whiles  to  pay  the  Indians  for  theic  lands  and  to  forbid 
tbe  sale  of  liquor  to  them- 

Wodmin  w  ..-,.,■     Kupint  at  Ntpta 

(I7S4;   puiii.  .  .     -    WiiS^  tni  Marnoo 

Fol^y.  nLal  ■  .        '       I   Uu  of  Uu   Uri'l 

OnhmuiOifUl,:.  ■.,  ,  ,.;.;;  .■.  ;:l.  ,  ■  u  HirmBny  tf  lltn- 
Hiid,  ind  Uim  .  :,',  1/  ■■,■.;.:../  r  ,-7..  ,  viA  A  Wori  tf  Kf 
■  "  rw»tol*!Ru*li79}l;  .indiSemoBinpoftaBlof 
iT>  in  mslhirty-Hilh  year 

ediilon  is  chat  r.iepirKlTwrtii  snlntrniui'iiv'i,  «y  John  G.  Whiiiier 
in  1871.  Thi  lt',]rti  ai  John  Wioimai  a<iivired  in  two  parta  at 
PhiUdelpfaii,  i .  t:   :   <:--,    .  ,A  ].-. :,..,.  t«i  reputAiiheil;    a 


WOOLKEB.  THOHAS  (iSis-iSpi),  British  sculptor  and  poet, 
was  bora  at  Hadleigb,  Suffolk,  on  the  I7tb  ol  December  iBjJ, 
When  a  boy  be  showed  talent  for  modelling,  and  when  barely 
thirteen  years  old  was  taken  as  an  ssiistant  into  the  studio  of 
William  Behnes,  and  trained  during  four  yean.  In  December 
1S41  WoobiEi  wu  admitted  a  student  in  the  Roysl  Academy, 
and  in  ifU}  eihibiied  hit  "  Eleanor  sucking  Poison  fimn  the 
Wound  of  Prince  Edward."  In  i&M,  among  the  compelilive 
work*  for  decoialing  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  his  life^Eie 
group  ol  "  Tbe  Death  of  Boadicea."  In  iSt6  he  had  at  the 
Royal  Academy  a  graceful  baa-relicl  ol  Sb^le/a  "  Alastor," 
Then  came  (1S47)  "  Feeding  the  Hungry,"  a  bas.reliel,  at  the 
Academy;  and  u  the  British  ImtitHtimi  t  biilliaiit  itataeua 
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of  "  Puck  "  perched  upon  a  toadstool  and  with  his  toe  rousing  a 
frog.  "  Eros  and  Euphrosyne  "  and  **  The  Rainbow  "  were  seen 
at  the  Academy  in  1848. 

Woolner  became,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  one  of  the  seven 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  The  Germ 
(1850),  the  opening  poem  in  which,  called  "  My  Beautiful  Lady," 
was  written  by  him.  He  had  already  modelled  and  exhibited 
portraits  of  Carlyle,  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Unable  to  make 
his  way  in  art  as  he  wished,  Woolner  in  1852  tried  his  luck  as  a 
gold-digger  in  Australia.  Failing  in  this,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1857,  where  during  his  absence  his  reputation  had  been  in- 
creased  by  means  of  a  statue  of "  Love  "  as  a  damsel  lost  in  a  day- 
dream. Then  came  his  second  portraits  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  the  figures  of  Moses,  David,  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  Paul  for  the  pulpit  of  LUindaff  cathedral,  the  medallion 
portrait  of  Wordsworth  in  Grasmere  church,  the  likenesses  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbaim,  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  Mrs  Tenn3rson, 
Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  The  fine  statue  of  Bacon  in 
the  New  Museum  at  Oxford  was  succeeded  by  full-size  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  for  Oxford,  Macaulay  for  Cambridge,  William  III. 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  London,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for 
Bombay  i  busts  of  Tennyson,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Ur  Whewell,  and  Archdeacon  Hare;  statues  of  Lord  Lawtcnce 
for  Calcutta,  Queen  Victoria  for  Birmingham,  Field  for  the  Law 
Courts,  London,  Palmerston  for  Palace  Yard,  the  noble  colossal 
standing  figure  of  Captain  Cook  that  overlooks  the  harbour  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  which  is  Woolner's  masterpiece  in  that 
class;  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (murdered  in 
Dublin)  in  Cartmel  church,  the  seated  Lord  Chief  Justice  White- 
side for  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  for  the 
Thames  Embankment,  London;  Landseer,  and  Bishop  Jackson 
for  St  Paul's,  Bishop  Eraser  for  Manchester,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  for  Singapore.  Among  Woolner's  busts  are  those  of 
Newman,  Darwin,  Sedgwick,  Huxley,  Cobden,  Professor  Lush- 
ington,  Dickens,  King^ey,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  besides  the 
repetition,  with  variations,  of  Gladstone  for  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  and  Mansion  House,  London,  and  Tennyson.  The  last 
was  acquired  for  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Woolner's  poetic 
and  imaginative  sculptures  include  "  Elaine  with  the  Shield  of 
Lancelot,"  three  fine  panels  for  the  pedestal  of  the  Gladstone  bust 
at  Cambridge,  the  noble  and  original  "  Moses "  which  was 
commissioned  in  1 861  and  is  on  the  ajsex  of  the  gable  of  the 
Manchester  Assize  Courts,  and  two  other  works  in  the  same 
buUding;  "Ophelia."  a  statue  (1869);  "In  Memoriam "; 
"Virgilia  sees  in  a  vision  Coriolanus  routing  the  Volsccs"; 
"  Guinevere  ",  "  Mercury  teaching  a  shepherd  to  sing,"  for  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Music;  "  Ophelia,"  a  bust  (1878);  "  Godiva," 
and"  The  Watet  Lily." 

In  1864  he  married  Alice  Gertrude  Waugh,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1871,  and  a  full  member  in  1874.  Woolner 
wrote  and  published  two  amended  versions  of  "  My  Beautiful 
Lady"  from  The  Germ,  as  well  as  "Pygmalion"  (1881), 
"SUenus"  (1884),  "Tiresias"  (1886),  and  "Poems"  (1887) 
comprising  "  NeUy  Dale  "  (1886)  and  "  ChUdren."  Having  been 
elected  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolner 
began  to  prepare  lectures,  but  they  were  never  delivered,  for  he 
resigned  the  office  in  2879.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of 
October  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  -St  Mary's, 
Hendon. 

WOOLSACK.  i.e.  a  sadc  or  cushion  stuffed  with  wo6l,  a  name 
more  particularly  given  to  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  square  cushion  of  wool,  without 
back  or  arms,  covered  with  r^  doth.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  re- 
mind the  peers  of  the  importance  of  the  wool  trade  of  England. 
The  earli^t  legislative  mention,  however,  is  in  an  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  (c.  \o  s.-  8):  "  The  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer  and  all 
other  officers  who  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  of  a  parlia- 
ment shall  sit  and  be  placed  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks 
in  the  midst  of  the  said  parliament  chamber,  either  there  to  sit 
upon  one  form  or  upon  the  uppermost  sack."^The  woolsack  is 


technically  outside  the  predncts  of  the  bouse,  and  the  kid 
chancellor,  wishing  to  speak  in  a  debate,  has  to  advance  to  his 
place  as  a  peer. 

WOOLSEY.  THEODORE  DWIGHT  (1801-1889),  Americxs 
educationalist,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  31st  of  Ocioter 
x8oi.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  a  nephew  «l 
Timothy  D  wight ,  president  of  Yale,  and  a  descendant  of  Jonatkaa 
Edwards.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820;  was  a  tutor  at  Vsk 
in  1823-182 s,  studied  Greek  at  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Bonn  m 
1 827-1830,  became  professor  of  Greek  language  and  litentue 
at  Yale  in  1831,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  colkge  sad 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1846.  He  icsigDcd  the 
presidency  in  187 1,  and  died  on  the  xst  of  July  1889  in  Nt« 
Haven.  During  his  adminbtration  the  college  grew  npidK 
the  scientific  school  and  the  school  of  fine  aru  were  csubiisfaed. 
and  the  scholarly  tone  of  the  college  was  greatly  improved 
Much  of  his  attention  in  his  last  years  was  devoted  to  the 
American  commission  for  the  reviaon  of  the  authorized  vusoe 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  he  was  chairman  (i87i-iSSiv 
He  prepared  excellent  editions  of  Akestis  (1834),  Antigne  (1$}^^, 
Prometheus  (1837)  and  Gorgias  (1843).  He  publisbed  stwnl 
volumes  of  sermons  and  wrote  for  the  New  EngUinder,  of  wKtd 
he  was  a  founder,  for  the  North  American  Review,  for  the  Fnecc- 
ton  Review  and  for  the  Century,  and  his  InirodueHom  lo  tke  Stetf? 
of  International  Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teackimg  end  n 
Historical  Studies  (i860)  and  his  Divoree  and  Divorce  tegisUUn 
(1882)  went  through  many  editions.  He  also  wrote  Pditkd 
Science,  or  the  StaU  Theoretically  and  Practically  Considered  ( i$7:\ 
and  Communiwi  and  Socialism,  in  theirHislery  and  Theory  ( 1 8»: . 
His  son,  Theodore  Sausbury  Woolsey  (b.  1852),  became  pt^ 
fessor  of  international  law  at  Yale  in  1878.-  He  was  ooe  of  tke 
founders  of  the  Yale  Renew  (1892,  a  continuation  of  tJ>e  Vee 
Englander),  and  is  the  author  of  America's  Foreign  Policy  (iS^i*. 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS  (X669-X73X),   English  ddst,  bora  at 
Northampton  in  1669,  the  son  of  a  "  reputable  tzadesicas," 
entered  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  in  1685,  studied  tbecfec 
took  orders  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college.    After  a  liiae. 
by  the  study  of  Origen,  he  became  possessed  with  the  sotioa  ef 
the  importance  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Script;^. 
and  advocated  its  use  in  the  defence  of  Christianity  both  in  ha 
sermons  and  in  his  first  book,  The  Old  Apology  for  tke  Tnik 
of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  CaUHes  Mniod 
(i 705).    For  many  years  he  published  nothing,  but  in  n»o-i7U 
the  publication  of  letters  and  pamphlets  in  advocacy  of  tds 
notions,  with  open  challenges  to  the  deigy  to  refute^them,  bnxght 
him  into  trouble.    It  was  reported  that  his  mind  was  disocdcitd 
and  he  lost  his  fellowship.  From  1 721  he  lived  for  the  most  pan 
in  London,  on  an  allowance  of  £30  a  year  from  his  brother  acd 
other  presents.    His  influence  on  the  coune  of  the  ddstical  on- 
troversy  began  with  his  book.  The  Moderator  between  an  tmpid 
and  an  Apostate  (1725,  3rd  ed.  1729).    The  "  infidel  *  istrnkif 
was  Anthony  Collbis  {q.t.),  who  had  maintained  in  his  boci 
alluded  to  that  the  New  Testament  b  based  on  the  Old,  and  tfa: 
not  the  literal  but  only  the  allegorical  sense  of  the  prapbeoa  as 
be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus;  the  **  vponnie  ' 
was  the  clergy  who  had  forsaken  the  allegorical  method  of  the 
fathers.    Woolston  denied  absolutdy  the  proof  from  aurKks. 
called-in  question  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  othrx 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  maintained  that  they  sail 
be  interpreted  allegorically,  or  as  types  of  spiritual  things   T*o 
yean  later  he  began  a  series  of  Disconrses  on  the  same  sobject. 
in  which  he  applied  the  prindples  of  his  Moderator  to  the  nincks 
of  the  Gospels  in  detail.    The  Discourses,  30,000  copks  of  «bK^ 
were  said  to  have  been  sold,  were  six  in  number,  the  fint  appetf^ 
ing  in  1727,  the  next  five  1728-1729,  with  two  Defences  m  17W" 
1730.    For  these  publicatbns  be  was  tried  before  Chkf  Jutticc 
Raymond  in  1729  and  sentenced  (November  28)  to  pay  s  ^ 
of  £25  for  each  of  the  first  four  Discourses,  with  inipri»seat 
till  paid,  and  also  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  to  gjvt  setunty 
for  his  good  behaviour  during  life.    He  failed  to  find  this  secantr. 
and  temained  in  confinement  until  his  death  on  the  iist  of 
January  1731. 


WOOLWICH— WOONSOCKET 
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■  weifhtr  pamphlet!  ippamj  ir 


...  „  ,  -.  Shtrlock't  Tlu  T^  cpf  Ik, 
I  gf  Jiaa  (1719,  13th  <d.   ITss):  1 


.   N.   Lud^tr-i 


S™ Li/r ol  WooUlon  piifuMd to  bii  Warki'ia&vt voiumM  (Londoa. 
>7M>:  UtmBbm!  Liu  and  WHlmiM  cf  WiUiam  WUUm  (London, 
I7«.  pp.  aji-J])}:  Ap^ix  to  i  VtHdiauiim  of  IMi  Minela  0/ 
nrSsrwiir.  Src.,  by  I.Ray  (Ifided..  1731);  J.  Clim,  Unidirf  in  lie 
EitkUt-lk  Cmrry  fl»8o);  ^youi.  iij  ^UlUI  Mfbtl  (l»8l)i  ud 
the  AxtJde  Dejsm,  with  111  bibuognpliy. 

WOOLWICH,  I  S.E.  metropoliun  borDueh  Ol  London, 
England,  bautid«l  W.  by  Clecavich  ind  Lcwiihim,  ud  tl- 
tendins  N.,  E.  and  S.,  to  Lhc  bounduy  o(  the  county  of  Loodon. 
Fop.  (190O111.17S.  Arn,Si76-«u;ra.  II9 N. bounduy i> in 
put  the  river  Thama,  but  it  includea  two  arpnrate  vmBiL  4rois 
'^l-  butk,  embnidng  ■  portion  oE  the  district  uUfd  N. 
*"     -        '-  '  :o  that  of  Wuidiwonh  among 

;  over   The 
I  Hll  Road 


Wooliiich.    The  1 


It  populous  part  ii  that  lying  between  I 
(the  Roman  Wat linE  Street )BJui  the  livfr,  the  sittlatungtromi 
elevation  a!  ^iS  ft.  at  Sbootcr'i  Hill  to  the  river  level.  To  the 
lies  pluinitead,  with  (he  Flumslead  manhes  bordering  the  n  a 
totheN.,andinIheS.oitbebaraughisEllbani.  A  large  working 
population  is  employed  in  the  Roysl  Anenal,  which  occupei 
■  large  area  on  the  river-bank,  and  includes  the  Koyal  Gun 
Factory,  Royal  Carriage  Department,  Royal  Laboratory  and 
Building  Works  Department.  The  iormcr  RoyaJ  Dockyard  was 
made  over  10  the  Wai  Office  in  1871  and  converted  into  stores, 
wharves  for  the  loading  of  troopships,  &c.  The  Royal  Artillery 
'^  Mlwicb  Common,  oriKinally 


eatly  a 


ran^ca  of  brick  buHding,  including  a  church  in  the  Italia 
style  erected  in  igCj,  a  theatre,  and  a  libiaiy  in  connexion  with 
the  oflicers'  meu-Toam.  Oppoute  Ibe  barracks  is  the  memorial 
to  the  oflicen  and  men  of  ijie  Royal  AitiUery  who  fell  in  the 
CHmean  War,  a  hionu  figure  of  Victory  cut  out  of  cannon 
captured  in  the  Crimea.    Near  the  barracks  it  the  Royal  Anilleiy 


re  hall.     On  t 


of  the  buiack  Geld  i)  the  Royal  MiUtary  Repositoiy, 
the  enclosure  of  which  it  the  Rotunda,  ori^nally  erected  in  St 
Jamei'i  Park  for  the  itcfption  of  IhE  allied  sovereigns  in  1814, 
and  shortly  alterwarda  transfeited  to  its  ptnent  site,  tl  conUina 
models  oE  the  principal  dockyards  and  fonificatioos  of  the 
British  eni[nre,  naval  models  of  all  dates,  and  numerous  specimens 

On  (fa*  Common  it  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  1  casteUalcd 
building  erected  from  the  design  of  Sir  J,  Wyalville  in  iSot, 
where  cadets  are  trained  for  the  artillery  and  eogineer  tervicct- 
Tbere  aie  a  number  of  other  barracks.  At  the  S.E.  extremity 
ol  Ibe  Common  Is  the  Herbert  Military  Hospital,  Among  several 
military  memoiiaJt,  one  in  the  Academy  grounds  was  erected 
to  the  Prince  Imperial  ol  France,  lor  two  years  a  student  In  the 
Academy.  Other  insiiiutiont  include  the  Woolwich  piriytfchnic 
and  the  Brook  lever  hospital,  Shaaier'i  Hill.  The  parish  church 
ol  St  Mary  Magdalene  was  rebuilt,  in  1716-171Q,  near  the  tileol 
Ibe  old  one  dating  from  before  the  nth  century.  Woolwich 
ComrAOA  ((41  Bcrcsl  it  partly  within  this  borough,  but  mairdy 
in  Greenwich.  South  of  it  is  Ellham  Common  (37  acres),  and 
in  the  E.  of  the  borough  are  Flumstcad  Common  (103  acres) 
and  Boslall  Hath  (134  acres).  Behind  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  Is  a  mineral  well,  the  "  Shooter's  Kill  witcn  "  men- 
tioned by  Evelyn.  Near  Woolwich  Common  there  are  brick  and 
tile  kilns  and  sand  and  chalk  pits,  and  there  are  ei tensive  market- 
gardens  in  the  locality.  The  parliamcnury  borough  of  Woolwich 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  council  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldennen,  and  60  councillors.  II  was  only  by  the  London 
CoveiTunent  Act  1899  thai  Woolwich  was  brought  into  line  with 
other  London  dittricis,  for  in  iSjs.  as  it  had  previously  become 
a  local  govemmeni  district  under  a  local  board,  it  was  left 
OBhnicbcd  by  the  Ueiropdit  Mani(tmnit  AR- 


Eilward  in  964  to 


h)  ii  mentionrd  in  a  grant  of  land  by  Kinj 
abbey  oF  St  Peter  at  Ghent.     In  l>jine*day 

Wailing  StiTtt  crowed  Shooter's  TfiU.  and  a  Roman  cemetery  la 
itippoied  to  have  occupied  the  liteoflhe  Royal  Anenal,  Domerout 
Rijman  uraaand  ri^gmeatsol  Roman  poIEery  having  been  dug  up  la 
the  neithbourhODd.  Woolwich  sccnii  to  have  been  a  small  lahing 
vlllaje  until  Ui  the  bcginnuif  ol  the  Ifith  century  it  roK  into  pro- 
ininence  u  a  dockyard  and  luval  Nation.    There  is  evidence  (hat 

wiihthepurcha«>b¥  Henry  VIII.  ot  two  parediolland  in  the  manor 
a!  Wooluich,  caUed  Boughlon'i  Dock^  thai  the  foundation  of  the 
-lOH-n's  prosperity  wai  lakd,  the  Uunchinj![  at  the  "  Hany  Crlce  dc 
Dleu."  of  1000  to™  bunlen,  mafciiu  an  epoch  in  iti  hiatory.  Wool- 
viich  nmaincd  the  duet  dockyanTof  (he  Enn^  navy  until  the 

1869.  The  town  became  the  hcaoquaneraol  the  Royal  Artillery  on 
Ihe  eslahlnhmenl  oJ  a  «&ua«  brandl  of  this  lerviii  in  the  reign  of 
Co>r£e  1.   Land _waB  probably  act! uired  Lor  a  military  pod  and  storo 

houvfl  and  thedl  for  repairing  ihipcaniagei.  In  J66figun>.  carnagca 
ojid  iTores  were  concentrated  at  Woolwich,  and  in  1695  the  laboratory 


not  uniJ  180J  however     ha     he  co  ec  ion  o(  aiabluhmenls  ■■ 

See  C  H  C  n  nj  T°X  Ineram  and  B  C  Polk  nihorne  5»ft.* 
andSaardtfniniliiaikaMjm    &nU  (Woolw    h    1909] 

VOOLWICH-AND-REAOIKO  BEDB,  in  geology,  a  series  ol 
argillaceous  and  sandy  deposit  of  lower  Eocene  age  found  In  the 
I.oiidon  and  Hampshire  bauns.    By  the  earlier  geolo^ts  this 

' ■   I  was  known  aa  the  "  Plattic  CUy  "  so  called  by  T. 

in  1816  after  the  AriUe  ploiliqu  of  C.  C.  F.  D.  Cuvier 
Irongniart.  It  was  called  the  "  Mbttled  Clay"  by 
ich  in  rS4a,  but  in  iSsj  he  proposed  the  name  "  Wool- 
Reading  Beds  "  because  the  other  terms  were  not 
applicable  to  the  di&trcnt  bcal  aspe         '   ' 


Webster 


I  The 


hz  base  of  the  khell-bcanna  claya  in  S.E.  Lonilon  there  are  pebUe 
cd,  andlignitlclaym.  tEc  Wbolwlch  beds  occur  In  W.  Kent,  the 
..  borders  of  Surrey,  the  burden  of  E.  Kent,  in  S.  Emex  and  St 
SFnhaven  in  Buuei.  (3)  A  third  type  consisting  of  lighl-celound 
AlM-bedded  sand,  with  marine  fostib^occun  in'E.  Knt.  Whnw 
1  rests  on  the  Thaner  beds  it  b  an  aniUaceaus  grRnsaiid  with 
-[funded  flint  pebbles;  where  it  resii  on  the  Chalk  ii  is  more  clayey 

lampfthlre  haain  the  'Woolwich-nnd- Reading  bnls  usually  rest  on 
he  Thanel  bedi,  hut  they  are  Found  on  the  Chalk  near  Bromln, 


the  clay  beds  in  this  forma 
Set  Eocan:  aba  J.  Prei 
"  Geology  of  London,"  Mti 
ifnwi^o.368. 


aiorully  brebricki  have  b 
wich,  0./.C.S.,(tg5J),x. 


dty  of  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island, 
both  batdu  ol  the  Blackslonc  river,  about  16  m.  N, 
by  W.  ol  Providence.  Pop.  (1900)  18,104;  ('90i.  lUle  census) 
11,196  {13,73a  loreign-bom,including  8039  French  Canadians  and 
369  Irish);  (1910)  38,135.  Woonsockel  is  served  by  the  New 
^ork.  New  Haven  &  Haitlord  railway  and  by  an  interarban 
leclricline.  Among  Its  institutions  arc  the  Sacred  Heart  College 
ind  the  Harris  Inslftuie  Public  Ubrary.  lounded  (1863)  by 
Edward  Hanis,  >  bcal  manulacturei.    Wooiuockel  has  ample 


I 
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WOOSTER— WORCESTER,  EARL  OF 


water  power  from  the  Blackstone  rivor  and  its  tribtttariet,  the 
Mill  and  the  Peters  rivers.  The  value  of  its  factory  products  in 
Z905  was  $29,260,537.  Worsted  and  woollen  yarns  are  manu- 
factured in  Woonsocket  by  the  French  and  Belgian  processes. 
Other  manufactures  are  cotton  goods  and  yams,  rubber  goods, 
clones  wringers,  silks,bobbins  and  shuttles,  and  foundry  products. 
The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made  apparently  about 
1666  by  Richard  Arnold,  who  at  about  that  time  built  a  saw-mill  on 
the  bank  dl  the  Blackstone  river.  VVoonsocket  was  set  off  from 
Cumbered  and  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  1867;  was  en- 
lafiged  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  Smithfield  in  1871,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1888. 

WOOSTER,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Wajme  county, 
Ohb,  U.S.A.,  on  KUlbuck  Creek,  about  56  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  6063  uo?  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  6136. 
Wooster  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  8c  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Wooster 
(co-educational;  Presbyterian;  founded  in  x866  and  opened  in 
1870),  which  in  1909  had  37  instructors  and  1547  students. 
The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  in  the  city,  which 
also  has  various  manufactures.  Wooster  was  laid  out  in  x8o8, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  18x7,  and  became  a  dty  of  the 
8eo)nd  dass  in  X869.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  General  David 
Wooster  (x 710-1 77 7),  who  was  killed  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,  a  market  town  in  the  N.  parliamentary 
division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  83  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  ^aoo.  It  is  the  junction  of  the 
direct  railway  (1903)  between  London  and  tho  Severn  tunnd 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  system.  The  town 
has  large  cattle  markets  and  an  agricultural  trade. 

Wootton  Bassett  {WodeUm,  WoUon)  was  hdd  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  by  one  Levenod,  and  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  included  in  the  fief  of  Miles  Crispin.  About  a 
century  later  the  manor  was  acquired  by  the  Basset  family. 
The  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  VI.,  and  returned 
members  to  parliament  from  1446-X447  until. the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  X832.  In  1571  Elizabeth  grants!  to  the  tovm  a 
market  on  Tuesday  and  two  furs  each  to  last  two  days,  at  the 
feasts  of  St  George  the  Martyr  and  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 
In  1679  the  town  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  and  the 
corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  two  aldermen  and  12  capital 
burgesses,  until  abolished  by  the  Munidpal  Corporations  Act  of 
1886,  under  which  the  property  is  now  vested  in  seven  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  there  are 
also  two  aldermen  and  four  dected  members.  In  1836  fairs  were 
instituted  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  6th  of  April  and  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  x  ith  of  October,  which  are  still  maintained, 
and  a  large  cattle  market  is  hdd  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  The  manufacture  of  broadcloth  was  formerly  carried  on, 
but  is  now  cntirdy  decayed. 

WORCESTER,  EARLS  AND  MARQUESSES  OF.  '  Urso  de 
Abitot,  constable  of  Worcester  &stle  and  sheriff  of  Worcester- 
abire,  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  Worcester 
in  X076.  Waleran  de  Beaumont  (xxo4-xx66),  count  of  Meulan 
in  France,  a  partisan  of  King  Stephen  in  hb  war  with  the  empress 
Matilda,  was  probably  earl  of  Worcester  from  x  136  to  x  145.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  eairidom,  became  a  crusader  and  died  a  monk. 
From  X397  to  1403  the  earldom  was  hdd  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
{c.  X 343-1403),  a  brother  of  Henry  Percy,  ist  carl  of  Northumber- 
land. Percy  served  with  distinction  in  France  during  the  rrign 
of  Edward  IIL;  he  also  held  an  offidal  position  on  the  Scottish 
borders,  and  under  Richard  II.  he  was  the  admiral  of  a  fleet. 
He  deserted  Richard  II.  in  X399,  and  was  employed  and  trusted  by 
Henry  IV.,  but  in  1403  he  joined  the  other  Percies  in  thdr  revolt; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently  beheaded, 
the  earldom  becoming  extinct.  The  title  of  earl  of  Worcester 
was  revived  in  14  21  in  favour  of  JUchard  Beauchamp,  Lord 
Abergavenny,  but  lapsed  on  his  death  in  1422.  The  next  earl 
was  John  Tiptoft,  or  Tibetot,  a  noted  Yorkist  leader  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  who  was  executed  in  1470  (see  below).  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  Edward,  in  1485  the  earldom  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

In  February  15x4  the  earldom  was  bestowed  by  Henry  VIII. 


on  Charles  Somebset  U.  I46c^i526),  a  bastard  soo  of  Hcsrf 
Beaufort,  duke  of  SomerseL  Having  married  Baaboh, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  eari  of  Huntincdon,  he  was  sl/jA 
Baron  Herbert  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  in  1506  be  w«s  caaxti 
Baron  Herbert  of  Ragland,  Chepstow  and  Gowcr.  He  «a 
chamberlain  of  the  household  to  Henry  Vm.  His  sob  Hoit. 
2nd  earl  {c,  1495-1  $48),  obtained  Ttntera  Abbey  after  tk 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  title  descended  m  diiect  kx 
to  Henry,  the  5th  earl  (x 577-1646),  who  advanced  lai^r  ssci 
of  money  to  Charles  I.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Gicat  Kcbdlia 
and  was  created  marquess  of  Worcester  in  1643. 

EowASD  SouESSET,  2nd  marquess  of  Worcester  (x6oi-x66;), 
is  better  known  by  the  title  of  eari  of  Glamoxsui,  this  caridaa 
having  been  conferred  upon  him,  although  somewhat  tntgcbdy, 
by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  He  became  very  prominent  in  1644  tad 
1645  in  connexion  with  Charies's  scheme  for  obtaiaiBS  aslksry 
help  from  Ireland  and  abroad,  and  in  1645  he  sipied  at  HSkeay. 
on  behalf  of  Charles,  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  Raman.  CalbcUs. 
but  the  king  was  obliged  by  the  opposition  of  Onnoiade  and  the 
Irish  loyalists  to  repudiate  his  action.  Under  the  Coaciiae> 
wealth  he  was  formally  banished  from  EogUnd  and  his  citiio 
were  seized.  At  the  Restoration  his  estates  wen  irstoRd,  ass 
he  claimed  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  promised  to  him  by  Gbuks 
I.,  but  he  did  not  obtain  this,  nor  was  his  earldom  of  GSancupa 
recognized.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  mechanical  exper- 
ments,  and  his  name  is  intimatdy  ronnert/fd  with  the  caziv 
history  of  the  steam-engine  iq.v.).  His  Ctjdmy  tf  ilr  N^mz 
and  Scanilings  of  suck  Inoenticns  as  at  presetU  I  c«n  co3  to  mmi  t§ 
have  tried  and  perJecUd  (X663)  has  often  been  rrprmtffd  Be 
died  on  the  3rd  of  April  1667. 

See  Heniy  Dircks,  Life,  Times  and  Scientific  Lahmn  ^Head 
Marquess  of  Worcester  (186$) ;  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert.  History  ^  ffe  imk 
Omfederatson  and  the  War  m  Ireland  (Oublipi,  1889-1891). 

His  only  son  Henry  (1629-1700) ,  the  3rd  marqacss,  ahandwifd 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  Cvs>- 
well's  parliaments.  But  he  was  qtiietly  loyal  to  Chazies  11^  «hs 
in  1682  created  him  duke  of  Beaufort.  As  the  drfrndcr  of  Brisiet 
the  duke  took  a  considerable  part  in  checking  the  piogieas  of  tke 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  but  in  1688  he  surrendered  the  dsy 
to  William  of  Orange.  He  inherited  Badminton,  still  the  trs- 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  and  died  thoe  on  the  21st  of 
January  X7oa  The  Worcester  title  was  henceforth  maged  a 
that  of  Beaufort  (q.v.).  Henry,  the  7th  duke  (1792-1853^  «ai 
one  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  of  his  day,  and  Uie  Badodatfia 
hunt  owed  much  to  him  and  his  successors,  the  8th  dnke  (1S24- 
X899)  and  9th  duke  (b.  X847). 

WORCESTER,  JOHN  TIPTOFT,  Bail  or  (1427-U70),  was  son 
of  John  Tiptoft  (X375-X443),  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Hoose  d 
Commons  in  X406,  much  employed  in  diplomacy  by  Hcnnr  \\. 
a  member  of  the  council  during  the  mincmty  of  Henry  \X.  sad 
created  Baron  Tiptoft  in  1426.  The  younger  Tiptoft  «£s 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  John  Rous  says  that  he  was  oce  ^  kai 
fellow-students;  he  is  stated  to  have  bm  a  member  of  Baidal 
College.  He  married  Ccely,  dau^ter  of  Richud  Ke\-ar; 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  Henxy  Beauchamp  (d.  1445'. 
duke  of  Warwick.  In  1449  ^  ^f^  created  eari  of  Woncster- 
His  wife  died  in  1450,  but  he  continued  the  assodatioa  wkh  the 
Yorkist  party.  During  York's  ixotectorate  he  was  treasnxer  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  1456-1457  dq>uty  of  Ireland,  la  lat? 
and  again  in  X459  he  was  sent  on  embassies  to  the  pope  He 
was  abroad  three  years,  during  which  be  made  a  pilgrimscr  t» 
Jerusalem;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  speai  in  Italy,  at  Pad:cik, 
where  he  studied  law  and  Latin;  at  Ferraza,  where  he  aiade  the 
acquaintance  of  Guarino  of  Verona;  and  at  Flocenoe,  wbnr  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  John  Argyn^Kwiks,  the  teacher  of  GrreL 
He  returned  to  England  early  in  the  idgn  of  Edward  IV-,  asd 
on  the  7th  of  February  1462  was  made  constable  of  EagjUcd 
In  this  office  he  had  at  once  to  try  the  eari  oi  Oxford,  sad  fsd^rd 
him  by  "  lawe  padoue  '*  (sc.  of  Padua;  Warkwonb.  5).  lo  i^ty 
he  commanded  at  sea,  without  success.  In  the  foDowiag  7*ar  a» 
constable  he  tried  and  condemned  Sir  Ralph  Grey  and  other 
Lancastrians.    Ini467  he  was  again  appointed  deputy  of  IftLaad. 
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During  ■  jrc*!*!  office  tbere  be  had  the  tu-l  of  Dstnand  iiuinlol, 
and  cnicU]'  pul  to  dntb  the  tul't  [m  infani  wna.  In  1470, 
as  constabte,  be  amdemned  tHFiiiy  of  Wanrick'i  idhercDls, 
and  had  them  inpaled,  "  fni  vhkh  ever  aftcrvardi  the  carl  was 
greatly  bated  amonK  tbe  pedple.  for  their  diurdinaie  death  that 
he  used  conliBiy  to  the  law  o(  tbe  land  "  (Waikvotlh, «). 
On  ihe  Lancutriaa  rcMoratbn  Worcester   fled   into  hiding, 


law,  a 


>n  Ibc  iStb  of  October  147a. 

as  deleaved  for  his  brutality  and  abuK  ' 

illcd  "  the  butcher  of  England  "  (Fabyai 


in  this  1 


inltyherepres 


6S9). 


tbe  combination  of  culture  and  cruelty  that 
IiaUans  ol  tbe  Elenaiaance.  Apart  from  hii  moial  chancier  be 
was  an  accompLiahed  vh6laj,  and  a  great  purchaser  of  books  in 
Italy,  many  dI  which  he  presented  lo  Ihe  university  of  Oiford. 
He  translated  Cicero's  Di  amitilia  and  Buonaccvno'l  UtJara- 
fisRD/Ardi^nuii.vhich  were  printed  by  Caiton  101481.  Cailon 
in  his  epilogue  eulogized  Worcci^tel  as  superior  to  aQ  the  temporal 
lonls  of  the  iLingdom  in  moral  virtue  ai  well  as  in  science. 
a  trandition  of  Caesar's  Ctm- 


mphes, 


d  in   1530,    His  "orduii 
'    IS  constable  in  1466,  are  pi 


.   nnliqnat,    Worccsti 

English  bunuuibt  John  Free,  and  hii  Italian  friends  Included, 
besides  thoK  atieady  mentioned,  Lodovico  Carbo  of  Femia, 
and  the  famous  Florentine  bookjilkr  Vcipasiano  d:i  Tl^iii  <'■ 


—For  Wore 


I    rbcF 


•  Ltaim  CiliMnt  (Cicqoiy'i  dirwidii.  :u,>l  \'>  <rk- 
wivtiii  i^nromitif  an  cbm  pltbll^liixl  by  the  CaniHKn  ^'  .  ly. 
Vafssianoda  DistkdiavvaAaccpuni  of  hJi>i  in  hii  Vit^  di  !i  T.iBt 
iBmlri,  L  Ul-ue,ap.  Ottn  i*tii:r  n mn  mlla  prarmna  i!.lf  Ew:,:ia. 
Sce«l»B&des'tiS"f»:i«'".  L?1.  ii   73-  IC  L.  K} 

■  WORCESTER.  WILUAM  <c.  an-i.  nS,).  EnglUh  chronicler, 
■as  a  ion  of  William  of  Worcester,  a  Bristol  ciliaen,  and  it  some- 
tima  called  William  Dotoner,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Botoncr.  He  was  educated  at  Oiloid  and  became 
secieury  to  Sir  John  Fastolf.  IVhen  the  knight  died  bi  14S9, 
Worcester,  although  one  ol  his  eiecuton,  found  (hat  nothing 
bad  been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  with  oue  of  bis  cnllcigues,  Sir 
UiUiam  Yelverton,  be  disputed  the  validity  of  Ihe  will.  How- 
ever, an  amicable  airangeitient  ms  made  and  Worcester  obtained 
some  lands  near  Norwich  and  in  Southwark.  He  died  about 
14S].  Worcester  made  teN'cral  journeys  through  England,  and 
his  Iliiurvinti  contains  much  information.  The  survey  of 
Bristol  it  oi  the  Ughest  value  to  anliquaTics.  Portions  of  the 
work  were  printed  by  James  Nasmilh  in  177S,  and  the  part 
tclating  to  fiiislol  is  In  James  Dallaway's  AiUiquiiics  oj  Briilaipe 
(BtiMoI,  iSj4). 

Wonnlrr  also  wrote  Ammalt)  nrm  Am^icanim,  a  work  of  Hiiiie 
valuerorthehistoiyorEnElaDdunda' Henry VI.  Thiiwaipubllihcd 
)>V  T.  Hortie  in  l»a,andbyIaKphStevcniDnliirthe"  Rolli"iiTici 
with  bis  IHUtm  exl  Pap.,,  ilfaXnUiW  et  Uk  Wan  e/  Ijk  Euffut  in 
-    ---'-■—■•--  "-'-noIHnrjVI.liibi,),  Sieve ' ^ ' 


_ _  _.i«.«  /otarMii  foiWf.     See  the  Pok™ 

by  J.  Cairdner  (1004)!  and  F.  A.  Gaiquei,  As  OU 

EMfluk  BitU  and  mka  Einyt  [1S97). 

own  of  [he  Cape  provlixt,  S.  Afrio,  1   . 

a  line)  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  railway  to  Mossci  Bay  and  Port  Eliiabeth.  ~ 
(tQoi)  7S8J.  It  lies  in  tbe  Little  Karroo,  about  Sao  ft.  j 
the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Hci  Kiver  mountains.  Tanning  and 
wagon-building  art  among  Ihe  iDdiatries,  but  the  surrounding 
country  Es  one  of  the  largest  irine  and  brandy  producing  districts 
in  the  province.  AI  Brandvici,  9  m.  S.,  near  the  Breede  river  are 
thermal  springs  with  a  temperature  of  I4£°  F. 

WORCESTER,  an  episcopal  dty  and  county  of  a  dty,  muni- 
cipal, pariiamenlary.  and  county  borougb,  and  county  town  of 
Worceatirshlie.  En^and,  on  the  river  Severn,  i »)  m.  W.N.W. 
ol  London.  Pop.  (i$ar)  46,614.  It  it  served  by  the  GiictI 
Wcttcra  lailw^  and  by  the  Biistol-Blimingham  Um  of  Ihe 


MiHi.ful  railway.  Branches  of  the  Great  Western  diverge 
Malvem  and  Hereford,  and  to  Leominster.  Worceiter  I 
mainly  apon  tbe  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  is  hert 
broad  and  pladd  river,  the  main  part  of  the  city  lying  on 
idge  parallel  with  its  banks.     The  dty  is  governed  by  a  m 


lalderm 


uncillois. 


lyoe, 


The  cathedral  church  of  Our  Lord  ai 
Mary  bbeaulifuUy  placed  date  to  the  river.  Thesee  was  founded 
by  tbe  advice  of  Archbishop  Tlieadore  of  Canterbury  about  679 
or  63o,  though,  owing  to  tbe  oppoaitioo  of  tbe  bishop  of  Lich£eld 
it  was  col  finally  established  tiO  780.  In  its  formation  the  tribal 
division  was  followed,  and  it  contained  the  people  of  tbe  Hwiccas. 
The  bishop's  church  of  St  Feter'a,  wilb  its  secular  canons,  wa( 
absorbed  by  Bishop  Oswald  into  tlie  monastery  of  St  Mary. 
The  canons  became  monks,  and  in  gSj  Oswald  finished  tbe 
building  ol  a  new  monastic  cathedral.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  saintly  bishop  of  Worcester,  WuUttao,  was  tbe 
only  English  prelate  who  was  lell  In  possession  oi  bit  tee,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  undertook  the  building  of  a  great  church 
of  stone  according  lo  the  Norman  pattern.  Of  the  work  ol  Wulf- 
tlan,  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave,  ai^es,  a  part  of  the  walls  ol 
Ihe  transepts,  some  shalts  and  the  crypt  remain.  The  crypt 
(1084)  is  one  of  the  foucapsidal  crypts  in  England,  the  others 
being  those  in  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Canterbury  cathcdrala. 
Wullstan's  building  teems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than 
the  transepts,  but  the  nave  was  cunlinued,  Itiough  much  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  Ihe  fall  ol  Ihe  centra!  tower  hi  1175,  The  Iwo 
W.  bays  of  the  nave  date  Irom  about  1160.  In  1103  Wulfstan, 
who  had  died  In  1095,  was  canonized,  and  on  Ihe  complelion 
and  dedication  of  [he  cathcdialin  iiiS,  his  body  was  placed  in 
ashrine,  which  becamea  place  ol  pilgrimage,  and  thereby  brought 
wealth  to  the  monks.  Tbcy  devoted  this  to  the  building  ol  a 
lady  chapel  at  tbe  E.  end,  eilcnding  [he  building  by  jo  It.; 
and  in  1194  was  begun  Ihe  rebuilding  of  tbe  choir,  in  its  present 
splendid  Early  English  style.  The  nave  was  remodelled  m  the 
I4lh  century,  and,  eicepling  Ihe  W.bayt,  shows  partly  Decorated 
but  principally  early  Perpendicular  work.  Tbe  building  it 
crucifonn,  and  is  without  aisles  in  the  transepts,  but  has  secondaiy 
choir-transepts.  A  Jesus  chapel  (an  uncommon  leitute)  opens 
from  the  N.  nave  aisle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
beautiful  modem  screen  of  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Without,  the  cathedral  it  severely  pUIn,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ornate  lower,  which  dates  from  1374,  and  is  196  ft.  in  height. 
Tbe  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are— extreme  length 


So  f  [.),  c 


widlb  u 


:t.  (d.«r 


The  clusters  arc  of  Perpendicular  work  engrafted  upon  Norman 
walls,  being  entered  from  the  S,  through  a  fine  Norman  doorway. 
In  them  the  effect  ol  Ihe  warm  red  sandstone  is  particularly 
beauliluL  An  inlercsiing  Norman  cbapler  house  adjoins 
them  on  the  E.,  its  Fcipendicuiai  roof  supported  on  a  central 
column,  while  on  the  S.  Ucs  the  Relectory,  a  fine  Decorated 
room  (ij7'l  now  devoted  to  tbe  uses  ol  the  Cathedral  School 
Then  art  also  picturesque  ruins  ol  the  Cueslen  Hall  (ijKi). 
A  very  eiicniive  restoration  was  begun  in  iBsj,  upwanis  of 
£roa,ooo  being  spent.  Among  tbe  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
that  ol  King  John,  in  Ihe  choir,  is  the  earliest  sepulchral  clhgy 
of  an  En^ish  king  in  the  country.  There  is  an  altar  tomb,  in 
a  veiy  fine  late  Perpendicular  chanlry  chapel,  ol  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  ton  of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  m  ijoi.  There  ate  also 
monumenit  of  John  Gauden,  the  bishop  who  wrote  Itim  baiilihe, 
often  atlTibuled  to  Charles  I.,  of  Bishop  Hough  by  Roubillic, 
and  of  Mrs  Digby  by  Chantrey. 

Of  the  eleven  parish  churches.  St  Alban'a  has  con^dcrable 
Norman  remains,  St  Petei^  conlabit  ponions  of  all  Gothic 
styles,  St  Helen's,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bells  commenoiating  tbe 
victories  of  Marlborough,  has  also  Gothic  portloDt,  bnl  tlie 
majoilly  wen  either  rebuilt  in  the  iSlh  ce  ~ 
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WORCESTER 


There  ard  no  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Worcester;  it  adjoined 
the  monastery  so  d<»ely  that  King  John  gave  its  yard  to  the 
monks,  and  after  that  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  stronghold.  The 
Commandery,  founded  by  St  Wulfstan  in  1085,  was  a  hospital, 
and  its  name  appears  to  lack  authority.  It  was  rebuilt  in  Tudor 
times,  and  there  remains  a  beautiful  hall,  with  music  gallery, 
canopied  dais,  and  a  fine  bay  window,  together  with  other 
parts.  The  wood<arving  is  exquisite.  There  are  many  old 
half-timbered  houses.  The  guild-hall  (1723)  is  an  admirable 
building  in  the  Italian  style;  it  contains  a  portrait  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented  by  the  king  to  commemorate 
his  visit  to  the  city  at  the  triennial  musical  festival  in  x  788.  This, 
the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs,  is  maintained  here  alternately 
with  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  The  corporation  'possesses 
some  interesting  old  charters  and  manuscripts,  and  good  muni- 
cipal regaUa.  Public  buildings  include  the  shire-hall  (1835), 
Com  Exchange  and  market-house.  Fairs  are  held  thrice 
annually.  The  Victoria  Institute  includes  a  library,  museum 
and  art  gallery. .  The  cathedral  school  was  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1 54 1,  Queen  Elizabeth's,  in  a  modem  building,  in  1563; 
there  are  also  a  choir  school,  and  municipal  art,  science  and 
technical  schools.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  there  is  a  large 
Benedictine  convent,  at  Stanbrook  Hall,  with  a  beautiful 
modern  chapel.  The  Clothiers'  Company  possesses  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  great  industries  are  now 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  of  porcelain.  A  company  of 
glovers  was  incorporated  in  166 1.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain 
is  famous.  The  materials  employed  are  china  clay  and  china 
stone  from  Comwall,  felspar  from  Sweden,  fire-clay  from  Stour- 
bridge and  Broseley,  marl,  flint  and  calcined  bones.  The  Royal 
Porcelain  works  cover  5  acres.  Among  Worcester's  other  trades 
are  those  of  iron,  iron  goods  and  engineering  works,  carriage 
making,  rope  spinning,  boat  building,  tanning  and  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  manures  and  of  cider  and  perry.  There  is  a 
considerable  carrying  trade  on  the  Severn; 

The  charities  are  numerous,  and  include  St  Oswald's  hospital, 
Nash's  almshouses,  Wyatt's  almshouses,  the  Berkeley  hospital, 
Goulding  hospital,  Shewring's  hospital,  Inglcthorpe'a  alms- 
houses, Waldgrave's  almshouses,  Moore's  blue-coat  school, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  charity,  and  others. 

Traces  of  British  and  Roman  occupation  have  been  discovered 
at  Worcester  (Wigeran  Ceasier,  Wigomia),  but  its  history  begins 
with  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal  see.  Bciqg  the  chief  city 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Worcester  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  kings  of  England.  In  Z139  it  was  taken  by  the  Empress 
Maud  and  retaken  and  bumt  by  Stephen  in  x  x  49.  It  surrendered 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  in  xa63.  In  1643,  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  a  handful  of  cavaliers  was  besieged  here,  and  in  spite 
of  an  attempted  relief  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  city  was  pillaged, 
as  it  was  again  in  X646.  In  X65X  Charles  II.  with  the  Scottish 
army  marched  into  Worcester,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
citizens.  Cromwell  took  up  his  position  on  the  Red  Hill  just 
outside  the  city  gates.  Lambert  succeeded  in  passing  the  Scvem 
at  Upton,  and  drove  back  the  Royalist  troops  towards  Worcester. 
Charles,  seeking  an  advantage  of  this  division  of  the  enemy 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  attacked  Cromwell's  camp.  At 
first  be  was  successful,  but  Cromwell  was  reinforced  by  Lambert's 
troops  in  time  to  drive  back  Charles's  foot,  who  were  not  supported 
by  the  Scottish  horse,  and  the  rout  of  the  King's  force  was  complete. 
t  In  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  iEthclred  and  iCthelflead,  ealdor- 
man  and  lady  of  the  Mercians,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
,"  built  a  bur^  at  Worcester  "  and  granted  to  him  half  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  there  "  both  in  market  and  street  within 
the  borough  and  without."  Richard  I.  in  i  x  89  granted  the  town 
to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  of  £24,  and  Henry  III.  in  laa? 
granted  a  gild  merchant  and  exemption  from  toll,  and  raised 
the  farm  to  £30.  The  first  incorporation  charter  was  granted 
by  Philip  and  Mary  in  X5S4  under  the  title  of  bailiffs,  aldermen, 
chamberlains  and  citizens,  but  James  I.  in  X622  made  the  dty 
a  separate  county  and  granted  a  corporation  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  a  common  council  consisting  of  one  body  of 
34  dtizens,  indudixig  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  another 


body  of  48,  who  dected  the  mayor  from  among  tbe  ai-.   By  tkt 

Municipal  Rdorm  Act  of  1835  the  government  was  a^a  aUered. 

The  burgesses  returned  two  members  to  paiiiajneot  frora  xr^s 

to  1885,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.    As  earijr  as  1 2oj 

the  men  of  the  town  paid  xoos.  for  licence  to  buy  and  scfl  dcth 

as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  1590  the 

weavers,  walkers  and  dothiers  recdved  an  incocpocation  dtmxta, 

but  the  trade  had  already  begun  to  dedine  and  by  17S9  bad 

ceased  to  exist.    Its  place  was  taken  by  the  manuCactBre  <i 

porcelain,  introduced  in  x  751  by  Dr*Wall,  and  by  the  increasisg 

manufacture  of  gloves,  a  trade  in  which  is  known  to  fanve  bes 

carried  on  in  the  xsth  century. 

See  Vict<ma  County  History,  Worcaterz  John  Noafce.  W^rtt&f 
in  Olden  Times  (1849) :  Valentine  Green.  The  History  amd  AmtifmiSn 


of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Worcester  (1796). 

WORCESTER,  a   city   and    the   ooonty-seat   of   WorccsLer 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  44  m.  W.  of  Boston  <a 
the  Blackstonc  river,  a  branch  of  the  Providenoe  river.     Pop 
(X900)  zx8,43x  (371652  foreign-bora) ; (1905, sUteccBSits)  I ;S^j5; 
(X910)  145,986.    Area,  39  sq.  m.    Worcester  xs  served  l^  tbe 
Boston  8c  Albany,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  and 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Springjbdd 
and  Boston  by  interurban  dectric  lines.    The  park  syAta  td 
the  dty  comprises  about  twenty  tracts  with  a  total  aren  of  taasz 
than  xxoo  acres;  among  them  are  Elm  Park  (88  acres)  ta  tlw  V. 
including  Newton  Hill  (670  ft.  above  sea-levd),  and  Green  HiS 
Park  (500  acres)  in  the  N.E.    Other  parks  are  Institute  Park 
(18  acres)  and  Boynton  Park  (i  13  acres)  in  the  N.W.  on  Safisbuiy 
Pond,  given  to  the  dty  by  Stephen  Salisbury;  Dodgt  Park 
(13  acres,  N);  Bumcoat  Park  (42  acres,  N.E.);  Chandler  HS 
Park  (80  acres,  E.);  Hadwen  (50  acres),  University  (14  aero) 
and  Crompton  Park  (15-25  acres)  in  the  S.W.  and    S.;  and 
Greenwood  (12-65  acres),  Beaver  Brook  (15*5  acres),  Tatnack 
(2-94  acres),  Kendrick  (14-87  acres)  and  Vernon  Ilill  (x6-4 ; 
Two  miles  N.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  dty  lies  lake 
4  m.  long,  from  which  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  bnadi 
of  the  Blackstone.    On  its  shorss  Is  Lake  Park  (110  noes). 
Fronting  tbe  Common,  a  wooded  square  in  the  centre  oC  \ht  dty, 
is  the  City  Hall,  near  which  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  D.  C.  French. 
of  G.  F.  Hoar.    On  the  Common  there  is  a  monument,  destgned 
by  Randolph  Rogers,  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Ci^-^ 
War,  and  one  to  Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow  (x739-t79C'),  one  «i 
Worcester's  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence.    Tlie  E.  side 
of  the  Common  was  the  site  of  an  old  burying  groond,  and  the 
W.  side  of  the  First  Cnurch,  bmlt  in  X663.    Abont )  m.  N.  of  the 
Common  is  Lincoln  Square,  adjacent  to  which  b  the  pmniie 
Court  House;  in  front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  General  Charles  Dcvcsa 
(X820-X891)  by  French.    The  old  Salisbury  mansion,  diting 
back  to  Colonial  days,  stands  In  this  square.    At  SalisbcTT 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  are  the  h'braxy  and  musenm  (xgicO 
of   the  American   Antiquarian   Sodety,  established  m   tits 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  with  a  collection  of  interesting  portraits,  a 
library  of  99,000  vols,  and  many  thousands  of  pamphlets,  paitkn- 
larly  rich  in  Atnericana.    The  Art  Muicum  was  erected  and 
endowed  (1899-X903)  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  contales  a 
fine  collection  of  casts,  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  Ban- 
croft Collection  of  Japanese  art.    The  city  has  ma^y  fine 
churches. 

Worcester  is  an  important  educational  ccntie.  CmA. 
University  was  established  here  in  X889  by  Jonas  CSman  Qiik 
as  a  purely  graduate  institution.  In  1902  Clark  CoDefe  «as 
opened  for  undergraduate  work  under  the  presidency  of  CaircH 
D.  Wright,  with  a  separate  endowment  of  $x^oo,ooa  la  igio 
it  had  30  teachers  and  177  students.  Tbe  tmtvenity  in  1910  had 
X5  mstructors,  103  students  and  a  library  of  50^000  volnxBea. 
Under  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  waa  made  president  in  xSSS,  the 
university  became  well  known  for  its  work  in  cfaikl-pqpcbolaKr- 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (founded  in  1865  by  Johm 
Boynton  of  Templeton,  Maaaachusetts;  opened  in  x868)  n  eae 
of  the  best-equipped  technical  schools  of  college  raak  la  t^ 
country;  in  19x0  it  had  49  instructors,  s^S  itadenU  aa4  m 
library  of  22,700  vols.;  tbe  buildings  are  near  lasdtnte  Pn. 
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On  Ptekachoag  Hin  or  Mt.  St  James  (690  ft.)  b  the  Jesuit 
college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  a  preparatory  school,  founded  in 
1843  by  Benedict  J.  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston,  and  chartered 
in  1865;  in  1910  it  had  30  instructors  and  450  students.  There 
is  a  State  Normal  School  (1874),  and  connected  with  it  a 
kindergartoi  training  school  (19x0). 

The  city  library  (175,000  vols.)t  founded  in  1859,  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers,  one  printed  in  French.  From  1775  to  1848 
was  published  here  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Worcester  Spy, 
established  by  Isaiah  Thomas  in  1770  in  Boston  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Spy  and  removed  by  him  to  Worcester  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Independence;  a  daily  edition  was  published 
from  1845  to  1904.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the  city  was  an 
important  publishing  centre. 

Worcester  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufachiring 
centres  in  New  England:  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $51,144,965,  ranking  the  dty  third  among  the 
dtics  of  the  state.  Manufacturers  of  hardware  and  tools  at  an 
early  date  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  steel  and  other 
metal  industries,  in  which  42  8  %  of  all  the  workers  were  employed 
in  1905.  A  large  proportion  are  employed  in  the  wire  and  wire- 
working  industries,  one  plant,  that  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  employing  about  5000  hands;  in  1905  the  total 
value  of  wire-work  was  $1,736,088,  and  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  producu  $7i327*095* 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Blackstone  Valley 
was  made  in  1657,  and  the  town,  Quansigamond  (or  (^msiga- 
mond)  Plantation,  was  laid  out  in  October  1668.  In  1675,  on 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War,  it  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
In  1684  it  was  settled  again  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Wor- 
cester because  severs!  l^ers  in  the  settlement  were  natives  of 
Worcester,  England.  In  17 13  the  vicinity  was  opened  up  to 
settlement,  a  tavern  and  a  mill  were  constructed,  and  a  turnpike 
road  was  built  to  Boston.  Worcester  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1722.  In  1755  a  small  colony  of  the  exiled  Acadians  settled 
here.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  Worcester  was 
little  more  than  a  country  market  town.  During  Shays's  Rebellion 
it  was  taken  by  the  rebels  and  the  courts  were  closed.  The 
first  real  impetus  to  its  growth  came  in  1835  with  the  construction 
of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  railway,  and  it  received  a  city  charter 
in  1848.  The  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  city  led  in 
1854  to  a  serious  riot,  owing  to  an  apparent  attempt  to  enforce 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  Worcester,  or  within  a  radius  of 
a  dozen  miles  of  it,  were  the  homes  of  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of 
the  sewing  machine;  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin; 
Erastus  Bigclow  (1814-1879),  inventor  of  the  carpet  weaving 
machine;  Dr  Russell  L.  Hawes,  inventor  of  an  envelope  machine; 
Thomas  Blanchard  (1788-1864),  inventor  of  the  machine  for 
turning  irregular  forms;  Samuel  Crompton  (i753~<827)  and 
Lucius  James  Knowlcs  (1819-1884),  the  perfectors  of  the  modern 
loom;  and  Draper  Ruggles,  Joel  Nourse  and  J.  C.  Mason,  per- 
fectors of  the  modem  plough  and  originators  of  many  inventions 
in  agricultural  machinery. 

See  F.  E.  Blake,  Incidents  ef  the  First  and  Second  SeUkments  of 
Worcester  (Worcester,  1884);  Wm.  Lincoln,  History  of  Worcester  to 
i8j6  (Worcester.  1837):  also  same  extended  to  1862  by  Charles 
Hcrwy  (Worcester,  1862):  D.  H.  Hurd.  History  of  Worcester  County 
(Wofcestcr.  2  vob..  1880);  I.  N.  Mctcalf,  Illustrated  Business  Guide 
to  City  «f  Worcester  (Worcester,  1880):  C.  F.  Jcwctt,  History  of 
Worcester  County  (2  vols.,  Worcester.  1879);  the  Collections  and  Pro- 
ceedinis  (1881  aqq.)  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antkiuity  (instituted 
in  1877). 

W0RCBSTER8H1RB,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Staffordshire,  E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Gloucestershire, 
W.  by  Herefordshire,  and  N.W.  by  Shropshire.  The  area  is 
751  sq.  m.  It  covers  a  portion  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Severn 
and  Avon,  with  their  tributary  vaOeys  and  the  hills  separ?ting 
them.  The  Severn  runs  through  the  county  from  N.  at  Bewdley 
to  S.  near  Tewkesbury,  traversing  the  Vale  of  Worcester.  Follow- 
ing this  direction  it  receives  from  the  E.  the  Stour  at  Stourport. 
the  Salwarpe  above  Worcester,  and  the  Avon,  whose  point  of 
junction  is  just  outside  the  county.    The  Avon  valley  is  known 


in  this  county  as  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  is  devoted  to  orchards 
and  maritet  gardening.  The  Cotteswold  Hills  rise  sharply  from 
it  on  the  S.E.,  of  which  Bredon  Hill,  within  this  county,  is 
a  conspicuous  spur.  The  Avon  forms  the  county  boundary 
with  Gloucestershire  for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
The  Teme  joins  the  Severn  from  the  W.  bek>w  Worcester,  and 
forms  short  stretches  of  the  W.  boundary.  Salmon  and  km- 
preys  are  taken  in  the  Severn;  trout  and  grayling  abound  in 
the  Teme  and  its  feeders.  Be»des  the  Cotteswolds,  the  most 
important  hills  are  the  Malvem  and  the  Lickey  or  Ha^ey 
ranges.  The  Malvems  rise  abruptly  from  the  fiat  Vale  of 
Worcester  on  the  W.  boundary,  being  partly  in  Herefordshire, 
and  reach  a  height  of  1395  ft.  in  the  Worcester  Beaa>n,  and 
1 1 14  in  the  Hereford  Beacon.  They  are  divided  by  the  Teme 
from  a  lower  N.  continuation,  the  Abberley  Hills.  The  Lickey 
Hills  cross  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  county,  rarely  exceeding  xooo 
ft.  Their  N.  part  is  called  the  Clent  Hills.  Partly  <irithin  the 
county  are  the  sites  of  two  ancient  forests.  That  of  Wjrre, 
bordering  the  Severn  on  the  W.  in  the  N.  of  Worcestershire  and 
in  Shropshire,  retains  to  some  extent  its  ahdent  character; 
but  Malvern  Chase,  which  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  MalVem 
Hills,  is  hardly  recognizable. 

Ceoloey. — ^Archcan  gneisses  and  schists  fMalvemian)  and  voleanic 
rocks  (uriconian)  form  the  core  of  the  Malvern  Hills;  being  the  most 
durable  rocks  in  the  district,  they  form  the  highest  ground.  Similariy 
tuffs  and  volcanic  grits  (Bamt  Green  rocks)  crop  out  in  the  Lickey 
Hills  near  Brom^rove.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  Cambrian  rocks 
(Hollybush  Sandstone  and  Malvem  Shales),  which  are  well  developed 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where  in  places  the  Archcan  rocks 
have  been  thrust  over  them.  The  Lickey  Qiiartzitc,  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Hollybush  Sandstone,  u  extensively  quarried  for 
roadstonc.  Strata  of  Ordovidan  age  being  absent  in  Worcestershire^ 
the  Silurian  rocks  rest  unconformablv  on  the  earlier  formations; 
they  include  the  Upper  Llandovery,  Wcnlock  and  Ludlow  seriea 
These  dip  steeply  W.  from  the  Malvem  and  Abberley  axis  and  plunge 
under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone:  some  of  the  lower  bcas  are  represented 
at  the  Lickey,  while  the  Wcnlock  Limestone  forms  some  sharp  antN 
dines  at  Dudley.  The  Silurian  strata  are  rich  in  marine  fossli,  and 
the  included  limestones  (Woolhope,  Wenlock  and  Aymestry)  are 
all  represented  in  the  Malvem  district  The  Old  Red  Sandstone 
"succeeds  the  Silurian  on  the  W.  borders  of  the  county.  The  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  were  not  deposited,  so  that  the 
Coal  Measures  rest  unconformably  on  the  older  rocks.  These  are 
represented  in  the  Wyrc  Forest  coalfield  near  Bewdley  and  in  the  S. 
end  of  the  S  Staffordshire  coalfield  near  Halesowen;  they  contain 
rich  scams  of  coal  and  ironstone  and  several  intrusions  of  basalt 
(dhustone,  Rowley-raff).  The  so^atlcd  Permian  red  rocks  are  now 
grouped  with  the  Coal  Measures;  some  intercalated  breccias  cap  the 
CIcnt  Hills  (1036  ft.).  The  Triassic  red  roclc»— unconformable  to  all 
below — cover  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  on  the  W.  are  faulted 
against  the  older,  rocks  of  the  Malvems;  they  include  the  Bunter 
sandstones  and  pcbble-bcds,  and  the  Keuper  sandstones  and  marls, 
the  beds  of  rock-sali  in  the  latter  yielding  brine-springs  (Droitwich, 
Stoke  Prior).  A  narrow  and  seldom>exposod  outcrop  of  Rhaetic 
beds  introduces  the  marine  Liassic  formation  which  occupies  most 
of  the  S.E.  of  the  county;  the  Lower  Lias  consists  of  blue  clays  and 
limestones;  the  latter  are  burnt  for  lime  and  yield  abundant 
ammonites.  The  sands  and  limestones  of  the  Middle  Lias  and  the 
clays  of  the  Upper  Lias  are  present  in  the  tower  slopes  of  Bredon  Hill 
and  of  the  Cotteswolds,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  sands  and  oolitic 
limestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Glacial  deposits — boulder-day, 
i&olated  boulders,  sand  and  gravel — are  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  while  later  vallejr-gravels  have  yielded  remains  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  &c  Coal,  ironstone,  salt,  limestone  and  road- 
stone  are  the  chief  mineral  products. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  generally  equable  and 
healthy,  and  is  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  hops,  for  which  Worcestershire  has  lone  held  a  high  reputation, 
the  red  marls  and  the  rich  loams  bdng  good  ooth  for  market  gardens 
and  tillage.  About  five-sixths  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  about  five-eighths  u  in  permanent  pasture. 
Orchards  are  extensive,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  woodland. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  prindpal  grain  crops.  Turnips  are  grown  on 
about  one-third  of  the  green  crop  acreage,  and  potatoes  on  about 
one-fourth.  There  is  a  considerable  acreage  unocr  beans.  In  the 
neighbourhood  ol  Worcester  there  are  large  nurseries. 

Industries. — In  the  N.  Worcester  includes  a  portion  of  the  Black 
Country,  one  of  the  roost  active  industrial  districts  in  England. 
Dudley.  Netherton  and  Brierley  Hill,  Stourbridge,  Halesowen. 
Oldbury  and  the  &  and  W.  suburbs  of  ^  Birmingham,  have  a  vast 
population  engaged  in  iron- working  in  all  its  branches,  from  eneinecr- 
ing  works  to  nail-making,  in  the  founding  and  conversion,  galvaniz- 
ing, finishing  and  extracting  of  meuls.  in  chemical  and  glass  works. 
Worcester  b  famous  for  porcelain,  Kidderminster  for  cupetB  and 
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boroujln»reBewdley  (j866).  Droit  wich  (4101).  Dudlty  (48,733), 
EvaUm  (]ioi),  Kiddenniiuicr  (i4,6S0  ud  Worcslcr  U^fiu)- 
Dudley  ud  the  city  ind  county  town  of  WorccMer  *re  couaty 
bonuglis.  TIk  urbin  diitricU  ut  Branugrovc  (S41S),  King*! 
Norton  guid  NorthGcId  (s;,ii>i[otiningiS.  luburb  d  BirmiDi- 
bam).  Lye  »ad  Wollacole  (io,g76i  »dj»cent  10  Slouibridgc), 
Uelvera  (16,44^),  Nanh  Bnnugrove  (s6S8),  Oldbucy  Ui.'t)'), 
Reddilcli  (i],4M).  Stourbridge  (i«,30j)  ind  Stouipait  (4515)- 
Hikiowen  (405;).  Penhorc  lutS),  Tenbury  tiaBo)  ud  UploD. 
apon-Scvern  {»>5)  may  b«  meDiiontd  unong  othei  towni. 
IIm  county  U  in  Ibe  Oiford  circuit,  tnd  usiia  arc  held  it 
Worcslcr.  It  bu  one  court  o(  quuter-fcuioni,  Bnd  il  divided 
into  17  petty  seuionsl  divisions.     Warc«iter  ud  Dudley  ' 
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...  .  19  ol  Ihe  peace.  Tic  total  Dumber  ot  civil  puisbes 
U  >]«.  The  ucicnl  county,  which  is  mostly  in  lbs  dioceu  of 
WotccMer.  with  1  tev  puishes  In  that  of  Hereford,  conlaini 

county  contains  hve  pmliiunerWTy  divisioiu— West  or  Bewdlcy, 
Ea»,  South  o[  Evesham,  Mid  or  Droitwich,  ud  Nonb  or 
Otdbury.  The  parliamentary  bonmghs  c^  Kidderminster  and 
Worcuter  nturn  one  member  each,  and  parta  of  the  borougfas 
of  Dudley  ud  Birmingham  ire  Included  In  the  county. 

//ij(wy.— The  eaiUesl  Engliih  lelllrTi  in  thedist  ricl  no*  known 
1]  Woiceitershire  witt  a  tribe  ol  the  Hwiccas  of  Gioucntenhire, 
wbo  spread  along  the  Severn  and  Avon  valleys  in  the  6tb  cen- 
tury. By  A79  the  Hwiccan  kingdom  was  formed  into  a  separate 
diocese  with  its  set  at  Wocceslcc,  and  the  Hwiccas  had  made 

ol  the  N.W.  comer  beyond  the  Abberlcy  Hills.  From  this  date 
the  town  of  Worcester  became  not  only  the  religious  centre  of 
the  district,  but  the  chief  point  of  trading  and  miliiiry  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Wales.  A  charier  of  the  reign  of 
Alfred  aUudes  10  the  erection  of  a  "  burh  "  at  Worecster  by 
Edward  and  £tbeUlead,  and  it  was  alter  the  recovery  of  Merda 
from  Ihe  Dues  by  Edward  that  the  shire  originated  as  «n 
adininlitrative  area.  The  liret  polllical  event  recorded  by  the 
S-mn  ChmniiJc  in  WorcestcTshiie  Is  Ibe  dulruction  of  Worcester 
by  Hardicanute  in  J041  In  revenge  for  the  murder  of  two  of  his 
tai-gathercn  by  the  citizens. 

In  DO  county  ha*  Ihe  monastic  movemenl  played  »  more 
Imponanl  part  than  in  Worccstenhitc.  Foundations  existed 
at  WDrccsler.  Evesham,  Ptrshore  and  Fladhury  in  ibe  Sth 
century;  at  Great  Malvern  In  the  nth  century,  and  in  Ihe  nth 
and  13th  centuries  al  Liltle  Malvern,  Wcsiwood,  Bordesley, 
Whisiones,  CookhiU,  Dudley.  Halesowen  and  Astley.  At  Ihe 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  more  than  half  Worcestershire  waj 
in  the  hands  of  ihe  church.  The  church  of  Worcester  held  the 
triple  hundred  ot  Oswaldslow,  with  such  privileges  as  to  eiclude 
the  aheriff'j  jurisdiclion  eniirdy,  the  profits  of  all  the  local 
CDUrta  accruing  lo  the  bishop,  whose  bailifit  in  1^76  claimed 


to  hold  his  hundred  oulnde  Womler,  al  DzTbtu^  ud  at 
Wimbomtrec  The  two  bundreds  owned  by  the  dnuct  cf  Vs. 
miuter,  and  that  owned  hy  Persbore,  bad  in  Ihe  13th  ceatn^ 
been  combined  10  lorm  the  bimdied  of  Peishoce.  wiA  lit 
hundred  of  Evesham  owned  by  Evesham  Abbey  had  hern  □». 
verted  into  Blakenhunt  hundred;  and  the  irregulai  booHhiia 
and  outlying  portions  of  these  huiHlreds  are  explained  by  ihci 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  scattered  CDdowmcnls  of  tirj 
ecclcsiutical  owncn.  Of  the  rvrnaining  Domesday  budmli. 
Came,  Clent,  CtsKlaw  and  Eich  had  been  cotnbiped  to  tem  ik 
hundred  of  Halfshire  by  the  13th  century,  while  Daildiii(U» 
remained  unchanged.    The  shIre-court  was  held  al  Viatoata. 

The  vut  posesslons  of  the  church  prevented  Ibe  pami  d 
a  great  lenitoriil  atiiloctacy  ia  Worcestershire,  and  Didk) 
Castle,  which  passed  from  William  Ftti-Ansculf  10  tbc  laailia 
of  Paynel  and  Someri,  was  Ihe  sole  residence  of  ■  fcadal  hum. 
The  Domesday  fief  ol  Unc  d'Abilot  the  sheriff,  fcaate  d 
Worceslet  Caitle,  and  of  bis  hrotber  Robert  le  De^ieaMT  pasEd 
in  the  nth  century  to  the  Bciuckamps,  who  owned  Eln-icy 
and  Hanley  Castles.  The  pooseasions  of  William  Fits  OiIifii 
in  Doddingltee  hundred  ud  the  Teme  valley  lell  lo  Ik  cim 
after  his  rebellion  In  1074  ud  passed  to  the  Moninen.  Hulry 
Castle  aod  Malvern  Chase  were  granted  by  Henry  UL  10  Gilbcn 
de  Clare,  with  eiempliOD  Itom  the  sheriff's  juiisdictiaa. 

The  early  political  history  of  WtfCestcrshire  centres  mid  iki 
clly  of  Worcester.  IntheCivQWarof  the  nlhaDlDiy  WcnrSic 
ihire  waa  conspicuously  LoyaL  On  Ihe  retreat  ol  Eiva  frtci 
Worcester  in  iG4>  the  city  was  occupied  by  Sir  WiDiaii  KubcI 
for  the  king,  ud  only  surrendered  In  164^.  In  1(141  Pnn 
Rupen  defeated  the  parliamentary  troopanemrlVwick.  Soddry 
Castle  surrendered  in  1644,  aiul  Dudley  and  Haitlebvy  bjr 
commud  of  the  king  in  1646. 

The  Droilwkrh  lall-indunry  wu  very  impatain  al  iW  tncif  iki 
yearly  to  ihe  sall-worka    In  the  13th  aod  ij-^^---  .^    .   .  _ 

'  the  abbeys  p(  Evei'  ' ' 


......     -  Jug  aiw  flovnshed  at  this  powd.    The  cl«kia(  » 

pk^itatKiddnminslerandBlacidey.   Coal  ud  i^^  wenlwS 

As  early  B>  isflj  Worceitenhlie  ..^  . 

buTgciKS  each  for  the  tily  of  Worceita  and  Ibe  I 
rrove,  E>roiIwieh,  Dudky.  EvHhvn,  Kkkkrmin.^^  ^_ 
With  Ihe  eacvption  of  Dniiwich.  bowever.  whick  was  n 
-ilJ  1311  and  agai '  "- 


^rilM^hTlfer^ 


AalitnUiii. — Remains  of  eady  caaipi  in  scarce,  bat  ihen  Lt 
examples  al  Berrow  HiU  near  Ihe  Tcne,  W.  of  WsmslB.  tl 
Round  Hill  hy  Spetchley,  3  m.  E.  of  Worcester,  aod  ea  ihe 
Herefordshire  Beacon.  Roman  remains  have  been  diaar^rvd 
on  a  few  ailcs,  u  at  Kempsey  on  the  Severn,  S.  ol  WoneUr, 
at  Ripple,  In  Ihe  S.  near  Uptoc.  and  at  Droitwich.  Itcn  are 
remains  of  the  great  abbeys  at  Evesham  and  PersbcR.  ud  the 
fine  priory  church  at  Malvern,  besides  Iheiathedralat  WmicuO'. 
There  are  further  monastic  remains  at  Halesowen  anl  alBeedericy 
near  Redditch,  and  there  was  a  BenedictirK  priory  at  ABlrv. 
3  m.  S.W.  of  StDurport.  There  are  fine  churches  in  seven!  u 
the  larger  towns,  as  Bromsgrove.  The  village  ckaichcs  in 
generally  of  miied  alyte*.  Good  Normu  w«k  lenuioa  ta  ihcv 
of  Martley,  S  m.  N.W.  ol  Wotctster,  Ailley,  Root  lach  in  l^e 
Evesham  district,  Bredon  near  Pershore,  and  BocLlctoa  ia  ^tt 
N.W.  of  the  county;  while  the  Early  English  ihuites  of 
Kempsey  and  Ripple  are  noteworthy.  In  domestic  aickiltdov. 
the  halflimbered  style  adds  1«  (be  isctutesqoeiK*  at  tiu> 
streets  in  the  towns  and  villages;  and  among  cmlry  hmcs 
this  slylc  is  well  eiemplified  in  Bins  Morton  Cooit  and  Eaoieg- 
lon  Halt,  In  the  district  S.  of  Malvern,  in  Elmley  LsnII  Vu^r 
between  Droitwid  . .    -. 
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Kempsey.    Westwood  Park  is  a  mansion  of  the  x6th  and  lyth 

centuries,  with  a  picturesque  gatehouse  of  brick;  the  site  was 

formerly  occupied   by  a   Benedictine  nunnery.    Madresfield 

Courtp  between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  embodies  remains  of 

a  fine  Elizabethan  moated  mansion. 

See  Victoria  Cwnty  History,  WorcestersJurw;  T.  R.  Nash,  CoOec- 
Hamsfof  the  History  of  Worcestershire  (2  vols.,  London,  1 781-1799); 
Sir  Charles  Hastii^s,  lUustmtions  tflhe' Natural  History  of  Worcester- 
skire  (London,  1834);  W.  D.  Curzon,  UannfocturtHg  Industries  ef 
Worcestershire  (Birmingham,  1883);  W.  S  Braarington,  Historic 
Worcestershire  (Birmingham,  1893).  See  also  publications  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society. 

WORDSWORTH.  CHARLES  (1806-1892).  Scottish  bishop, 
son  of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  32nd  of  August  x8o6,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  a  brilliant  rlassiral  schoUr, 
and  a  famous  cricketer  and  athlete;  he  was  in  the  Harrow 
cricket  eleven  in  the  first  reguUr  matches  with  Eton  (1822) 
and  Winchester  (1825),  and  is  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
first  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  in  1827,  and  the  first  university 
boat-nus  in  1828,  in  boUi  of  which  he  took  part.  He  won  the 
Chancellor's  Latin  verse  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  the  Latin  essay 
in  183 1,  and  took  a  first-class  in  classics.  From  1830  to  1833  he 
had  as  pupils  a  number  of  men  (including  W.  E.  Gladstone  and 
H.  E.  Manning)  who  afterwards  became  famous.  He  then 
travelled  abroad  during  1833-1834,  and  after  a  year's  work  as 
tutor  at  Christ  Church  (1834-1835)  was  appointed  second  master 
at  Winchester.  He  had  previously  taken  holy  orders,  thou^  he 
only  became  priest  in  1840,  and  he  had  a  strong  religious  influence 
with  the  boys.  In  1839  he  brought  out  his  Creek  Grammar, 
which  had  a  great  success.  In*  1846,  however,  he  resigned; 
and  then  accepted  the  wardenship  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
the  new  Scottish  Episcopal  public  school  and  divinity  college, 
where  he  remained  from  1847  to  1854,  having  great  educatranal 
success  in  all  respects;  though  his  views  on  Scottish  Church 
questions  brought  him  into  opposition  at  some  important  points 
to  W.  £.  Gladstone.  In  1852  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  and  was  consecrated  in  Aberdeen  early 
next  year.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  establishment, 
but  conciliatory  towards  the  Free  churches,  and  this  brought 
him  into  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  one  of  the  company  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
(1870-X881),  among  whom  he  di^layed  a  conservative  tendency. 
He  died  at  St  Andrews  on  the  5th  of  December  1892.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1835  to  Chiurlotte  Day  (d.  1839),  and 
secondly  in  1846  to  Katherine  Mary  Barter  (d.  1897).  He  had 
thirteen  children  altogether. 

See  bb  Annals  of  my  Early  Life  (1891),  and  Annals  cf  My  Life, 
edited  by  W.  Eari  Hodgson  (1893):  also  The  EfiscopaU  of  Charles 
Wordsworth,  by  his  nephew  John,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1899). 

WORDSWORTH.  CHRI8T0PHBR  (1774-1846),  English 
divine  and  scholar,  youngest  brother  of  the  poet  William  Words- 
worth, was  bom  on  the  9th  of  June  1774,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1798. 
Twelve  years  Uter  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  took  holy 
orders,  and  obtained  successive  preferments  through  the  patron- 
age of  Manners  Sutton,  bishop  of  Norwich,  afterwards  (1805) 
archbishc^  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  son  Charles  (afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ciommons,  and  viscount  Csnterbury) 
he  had  been  tutor.  He  had  in  1802  attracted  attention  by  his 
defence  of  Granville  Sharp's  then  novel  canon  "  on  the  uses  of 
the  definitive  article"  in  New  Testament  textual  criticism.  In 
18 10  he  published  an  Eeclesiaslical  Bio^apky  in  6  volumes. 
On  the  death  of  B^op  Mansel,  in  1820,  he  was  elected  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  retained  that  position  till  1841,  when  he  resigned. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  modem  **  classical  tripos," 
since  be  had,  as  vice-chancellor,  originated  inx82z  a  proposal  for 
a  public  examination  in  classics  and  divinity,  which,  though  then 
rejected,  bore  fruit  in  1822.  Otherwise  his  mastership  was  un- 
distinguished, and  he  was  not  a  popular  head  with  the  college. 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  February  1846,  at  Buxted.  In  his  Who 
wrote  Ikon  Basilihef  (1824),  and  in  other  writings,  he  advocated 
the  claims  of  (Hiarks  L  to  its  authorship;  and  in  1836  he 


published,  in  4  volumes,  a  work  of  Christian  Instilules,  selected 
from  En^ish  divines.  He  married  in  1804  Miss  Prisdlla  Lloyd 
(d.  18x5),  a  sister  of  Charles  Lamb's  friend  Charles  Lloyd;  and 
he  had  three  sons,  John  W.  (1805-1839),  Charles  (f.s.),  and 
Christopher  iq.v.);  the  two  latter  both  became  bishops,  and 
John,  who  became  a  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  an  industrious  and  erudite  schohu'. 

WORDSWORTH.  CHRISTOPHER  (1807-1885),  English  bishop 
and  man  of  letters,  youngest  son  of  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Master  of  Trinity,  was  bora  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October 
1807,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity,  Cam* 
bridge.  He,  like  his  brother  Charles,  was  distinguished  as  an 
athlete  as  well  as  for  scholarship.  He  became  senior  classic, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  in  1830;  shortly 
afterwards  he  took  holy  orders.  He  went  for  a  tour  in  Greece 
in  1832-1833,  and  published  various  works  on  its  topography 
and  archaeology,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  "  Wordsworth's  " 
Creece  (1839).  In  1836  he  became  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Harrow, 
a  post  he  resigned  in  1844.  He  then  became  a  canon  of  West- 
minster, and  from  1850  to  1870  he  held  a  country  living  in 
Berkshire.  In  1865  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1869  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March 
1885.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  with  a  high  ideal  of 
ecclesiastical  duty,  and  he  spent  his  money  generously  on  church 
objects.  As  a  schohir  he  is  best  known  for  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  TesUment  (1856-1860),  and  the  Old  Testament 
(1864-1870),  with  commentaries;  but  his  writings  were  many 
in  number,  and  included  a  volume  of  devotional  verse.  The 
Holy  Year  (18^2),  Church  History  up  to  AJ>.  451  (1881-1883), 
and  Memoirs  of  his  uncle  the  poet  (1851),  to  whom  he  was  literary 
executor.  His  Inscriptiones  Pompeianae  (1837)  was  an  important 
contribution  to  epigraphy.  He  married  in  1838  Susanna  Hartley 
Frere  (d.  1884),  and  had  a  family  of  seven;  the  eldat  son  was 
John  (b.  1843),  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1885),  and  author  of  Frag- 
ments of  Early  Latin  (1874);  the  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
(b.  1840),  was  the  first  principal  (1879)  of  Lady  Maigaret  Hall, 
Oxford. 

H»  L^e,  by  J.  H.  Overton  and  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  was  pub- 
lished in  i888w 

WORDSWORTH,  DOROTHY  (i  771-1855),  English  writer 
and  diarist,  was  the  third  child  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Wordsworth  of  Cockermouth  and  his  wife,  Anne  Cookson- 
.Crackanthorpe.  The  poet  Wilh'am  Wordsworth  was  her 
brother  and  a  year  her  senior.  On  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1783,  Dorothy  found  a  home  at  Penrith,  in  the  house  of  her 
maternal  grandfather,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  with  a  maiden 
lady  at  Halifax.  In  1787,  on  the  death  of  the  ekier  William 
Cookson,  she  was  adopted  by  her  uncle,  and  lived  in  his  Norfolk 
parish  of  Fomcett.  She  and  her  brother  William,  who  dedicated 
to  his  sister  the  Eoening  Walk  of  1792,  were  early  drawn  to  one 
another,  and  in  1794  they  visited  the  Lakes  together.  They 
determined  that  it  wtmld  be  best  to  combine  their  small  capitals, 
and  that  Dorothy  should  keep  house  for  the  poet.  From  this 
time  forth  her  life  ran  on  lines  closely  parallel  to  those  of  her 
great  brother,  whose  companion  she  continued  to  be  till  his  death. 
It  is  thought  that  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge  in 

X797. 

From  the  autumn  of  1795  to  July  1797  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  took  up  their  abode  at  Racedown,  in  Dorsetshire. 
At  the  latter  date  they  moved  to  a  large  numor-bouse,  Alfoxden, 
in  the  N.  slope  of  the  (^uantock  hills,  in  W.  Somerset,  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge about  the  same  time  settling  near  by  in  the  town  of  Nether 
Stowey.  On  the  20th  of  January  1798  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
began  her  invaluable  Journal,  used  by  successive  biographers  of 
her  brother,  but  first  printed  in  its  quasi-entirety  by  lYofesaor 
W.  Knight  in  1897.  The  Wordsworths,  Coleridge,  and  Chester 
left  England  for  (Sermany  on  the  X4th  of  September  X798;  and 
of  this  journey  also  Dorothy  Wordsworth  preserved  an  account, 
portions  of  which  were  published  in  1897.  On  the  X4th  of  May 
1800  she  started  another  Journal  at  Grasmere,  which  she  kept 
very  fully  until  the  31st  of  December  of  the  same  year.    She 
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mumcd  It  on  Ihe  IM  of  Jinuuy  iBoi  foe  inolhcc  twelve  monihi, 
dosing  OD  ihe  iiih  of  Jinuiry  1803.  TlicM  were  primed  firat 
in  iSSg.  She  composed  Ruolltcliimi  tf  a  Tm,  in  Scalland,  id 
1803,  with  her  brother  md  Coleridge;  thii  wu  Gnt  published 
la  1874,  Her  oexl  comribution  to  the  funily  history  wu  her 
Jnrnal  ej  0  Umxlain  HarMt.  in  Novembn  1805,  in  account  of 
1  walking  tour  in  the  Lake  district  with  hec  brolhei.  In  July 
iSio  the  Wordsworthi  made  a  louc  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
of  which  Dorothy  preserved  a  very  careful  record,  portions  of 
which  were  given  to  the  world  in  1884,  the  writer  having  refused 
to  publish  it  in  1824  on  the  ground  that  her  "  object  was  not  to 
make  a  book,  but  to  leave  to  her  ruece  a  neatly-penned  memaria] 
of  those  few  interesting  months  of  our  lives."  Meanwhile, 
•rilboul  ber  brother,  but  in  the  company  of  Joanna  Hutchinson, 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  travelled  over  Scotland  in  i8i>, 
and  had  composed  a  Journal  of  that  tour.  Other  MSS,  eiist 
and  have  been  examined  carefully  by  the  editois  and  biographera 
of  the  poets,  but  the  records  which  we  have  mentioned  and  her 
letlen  form  the  principal  literary  relics  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 


n  good  health,    Afti 


the  poet,  however, 
Ijlh  of  January  iS 
It  would  be  difGi 
Wordsworth's  con- 
has  lelt  numetou 
originality  of  her  i 


<36  she  could  not  be  conudered 
faculties,  and  became  ■  pathetic 
g  household  at  Gravnere.    She  outlived 
ivenl  years,  dying  al  Grasmece  on  the 

1  eiaggente  the  impcnance  of  Dorothy 
nsMp  to  her  illustrious  brother.  He 
lutes   to   it,    and  to  the  ^mpathetic 


And  love,  and  thojsht,  and  joy." 
The  value  of  the  records  preserved  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth, 
especially  in  earlier  years,  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated  by  those 

poetry.    When  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  refashioned  imagina- 
mtury,  they  were  daily 


«rly  a 


1  by  a  fem 


rhich  w 


able 


ipalhiie  with  their  efiorts,  and  by  an  intelligence 

"  5.  T,  L',  and  my  beloved  ustec,"  William  Wordsworth  wrote 
hi  iSji,  "  are  the  two  bemgs  to  whom  my  hiiellect  is  most 
Indebted."  In  her  pages  we  can  put  our  finger  on  the  very  pulse 
of  the  machine;  we  are  present  while  (he  New  Poetry  is  evolved, 
and  the  seniitive  descriptions  in  her  prose  lack  nothing  but  the 
accomplishmeat  ol  verse.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  sharp- 
ness and  finenessofDorolhy'iobservation,  "the  shooting  lights 
oI  her  wild  eyes,"  actually  afforded  material   to  the  poell. 

"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  lost  of  its  clan,"  used  almost  the  very 
wordl  In  which,  on  the  7th  of  March  1798,  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
had  recorded  "  Ooe  only  leaf  upon  the  top  of  a  tree  , . .  danced 
round  and  round  like  a  ra^  l^lnu-n  l^v  (hr  ^.-init." 
It  is  aot  merely  by  the  biufrapoiul  valuta  olbtr  notes  that  f>i^n^thy 


of  Eogliih  pi 


L  livcL   She  claw^  1 


n  ptacT 


ilheh 


._itdy  choH.  and  wiih  no  other  objtel  than  I 
fugitin  bMuty.  the  link  (BctuiesqMe  pbeoom 


edktd  her  icattend  MK..  that  Dorothy  Wo 
iDdependent  place  LP  litenry  hiitory. 

WORMWOBTH,  WILLIAM  (1770-18 
was  bom  at  Cockermouth,  on  the  Den 
on  the  7th  of  April  1770.    He  was  the  son 


(E.  C.) 
o),     En^Iih     poet, 
:nl,  in  Cumberland, 
of  John  Wordsworth 


man  in  his  profe 
dly  of  landed  gent 
was  connected  with  the  middle 


mother's  side  also 


his  mother,  Anne  Cookam,  wia  Ihe  daoghter  of  a-wA^iHle 
mercer  in  Penrith,  but  her  mother  wa*  Domky  C  " 
whose  ancestors  had  been  lords  of  the  manor  tA  N 
Penrith.fromthetimeofEdwardUI.  HethuacuKoi'ieiiilt " 
kin,  and  was  proud  o[  it.  The  country  squira  and  famBS 
whoM  blood  flowed  in  Wordsworth's  veins  were  not  far  e>g<«li 
above  local  life  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  itc 
poet's  interest  in  the  common  scenes  and  comnion  folk  J  lit 
North  country  hills  and  dais  had  a  liaceaUe  beieditiry  biia 
WUliam  Wordswonh  was  one  of  a  famUy  al  five,  the  edieis  bdi« 
Richard  (1768-1816),  Dorothy  (sj,.),  Jaba  (1771-ilaj),  aad 
Chiisiopher  (g.i,). 

Though  his  parents  were  ol  sturdy  stock,  both  died  pr 
his  mother  when  he  was  eight  yean  old,  his  fatha  wf 
the  age  of  eight  Wordsworth  w 


t  Hawksheai 


n  the 


was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cambrid^  He  did  m 
guish  Unuelf  in  the  studies  of  the  univenily,  and  for  naii 
time  after  taking  his  degree  of  B,A.,  in  January  i79i,lKibi«d 
what  seemed  to  his  relatives  a  most  perverse  iductuce  to  idqa 
any  regular  profession.  His  mother  had  noted  his  "  stiff,  Dudy 
and  violent  temper  "  in  childhtxid,  and  it  seemed  as  if  thk  lirAj 
judgment  was  to  be  confirmed  in  his  manhood.  After  taking 
hit  degree,  he  was  pressed  to  take  holy  ordcn,  but  would  gia^ 
he  had  no  tasle  for  the  law;  he  idled  a  few  moBihs  aioilealT 
in  London,  a  few  months  more  with  a  Welsh  codcge  liitad. 
with  whom  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  France  and  SwitiO' 
land  during  his  last  Cambridge  vacation;  then  in  the  Kondia 
ol  i7qi  he  crossed  to  France,  ostensibly  to  lean  the  bagnti, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  revolutionaries,  sympathised  aiii 
them  vehemently,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  throwmg  m  hit  1M 
with  the  GIrondins.  When  it  came  to  this,  his  rdati^  cut  rf 
his  supplies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  la  Loodoa  lowiids 
the  dose  of  1791.  But  siUl  he  resisted  aS  preuure  to  etna 
any  of  the  regular  professions,  pubUs'     '  ' '  .     - 

ICo;*  and  Datripl'nt  SirUlul  in  179. 
about  to  all  appearance  in  Uubbom  ail 
and  relatives,  had  no  more  tationil  purpose  of  livdibood  this 
drawing  up  the  proqiecius  of  a  periodical  of  strictly  ttpsb&ii 
prindples  to  be  called  "  The  Philanthropist." 

But  all  the  time  from  his  boyhood  upwards  a  great  pmpcsc 
had  been  growing  and  maturing  in  his  mind.     Tin  Prtli^ 


"  and  b 


sense  of  his  subsequent  theory.    But  i 
ward}  nature  that    Tlu  Pnlmlt  tou 
regarding  the  history  of  his  ambition  to 
verse.    It  is  the  autobiography,  not  of  the  poet  of  nature.  Dot 
of  the  worshipper  and  priest.   The  salient  inddestts  in  the  histofy 
of  the  poet  be  communicated  in  proae  notes  and  in  taaiitr 
discourses.    Commenting  on  the  couplet  in  the  Ehmmi  Wtit— 
"  And,  fronting  the  bright  west,  yea  oak  entwniei 
Itsdariceniog  boughs  and  kavea  in  ^iwser  ban— ' 


About  the  same  t 
verses  tliat  show  c 

his  own  country  at ,  _     , ,._. 

the  art  of  verse- making,'     T2ie  Iragmenl  that  staufa  al  lk( 

■  Utminn  nl  waiiam  Wirimrth.  by  Canoi  W 
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begmning  of  his  ccAected  works,  recording  a  resolution  to  end 
his  life  among  his  native  hills,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  long  poem 
written  while  he  was  still  at  school.  And,  undistinguished  as 
he  was.  at  Cambridge  in  the  contest  for  academic  honours,  the 
Evening  Walk,  his  first  publication,  was  written  during  his 
vacations.*  He  published  it  in  1793,  to  show,  as  he  said,  that 
he  could  do  something,  although  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  university  work.  There  are  touches  here  and  there  of  the 
bent  of  imagination  that  became  dominant  in  him  soon  after- 
wards, notably  in  the  moral  aspiration  that  accompanies  his 
Rememlvance  of  CMins  on  the  Thames: — 

"  O  glide,  fair  stream !  for  ever  so 
Thv  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing.'* 

But  in  the  main  this  first  publication  represents  the  poet  In  the 

stage  described  in  the  twelfth  book  of  The  Prelude:— 

"  Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion ;  to  the  moods 
Of  rime  and  season,  to  the  moral  power. 
The  affections,  and  the  spirit  of  the  place 
Insensible." 

But,  though  he  had  not  yet  found  his  distinctive  aim  as  a  poet, 
he  was  inwardly  bent  upon  poetry  as  "  his  office  upon  earth." 

In  this  determination  he  was  strengthened  by  his  sister 
Dorothy  (q.v.),  who  with  rare  devotion  consecrated  her  life 
henceforward  to  his  service.  A  rimely  legacy  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  purpose  into  effect.  A  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
nursed  in  a  last  illness,  Raisley  Calvert,  son  of  the  steward  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  large  estates  in  Cumberland,  died 
early  in  1795,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £900.  It  may  be  well  to 
notice  how  opportunely,  as  De  Quincey  half-ruefuUy  remarked, 
money  always  fell  in  to  Wordsworth,  enabling  him  to  pursue 
his  poetic  career  without  distraction.  Calvert's  bequest  came  to 
him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  engagement 
as  a  journalist  in  London.  On  it  and  other  small  resources  he 
and  his  sister,  thanks  to  her  frugal  management,  contrived  to 
live  for  nearly  eig^t  years.  By  the  end  of  that  time  Lord 
Lonsdale,  who  owed  Wordsworth's  father  a  large  sum  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  had  steadily  refused  to  pay  it,  died,  and 
his  successor  paid  the  debt  with  interest.  His  wife,  Mary 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  married  on  the  4th  of  October  1802,  brought 
him  some  fortune;  and  in  1813,  when  in  spite  of  his  plain  living 
his  family  began  to  press  upon  his  income,  he  was  appointed 
stamp-distributor  for  Westmorland,  with  an  income  of  £500, 
afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  the  increase  of  his  district.  In 
1843,  when  he  resigned  his  stamp-distributorship.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  him  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £300. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  course  of  his  life  from  the  time 
when  he  resolved  to  labour  with  all  his  powers  in  the  office  of 
poet.  The  first  two  years,  during  which  he  h'ved  with  his  sclf- 
sacrifidng  sister  at  Racedown,  in  Dorset,  were  ^>ent  in  half- 
hearted and  very  imperfectly  successful  experiments,  satires 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  the  tragedy  of  Tke  Borderers,^  and  a  poem 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  now  entitled  Guilt  and  Sorrcfw.  How 
much  longer  this  time  of  self-distrustful  endeavour  might  have 
continued  is  a  subject  for  curious  speculation;  an  end  was  put 
to  it  by  a  fortunate  incident,  a  visit  from  Coleridge,  who  had 
read  his  first  publication,  and  seen  in  it,  what  none  of  the  public 
critics  had  discerned,  the  advent  of  "  an  original  poetic  genius." 

mind."  The  resolution  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  poetry  in  the 
exact  descri^ion  of  natural  appearances  was  probably  formed  while 
he  was  in  this  state  of  boyish  ecstasy  at  the  accidental  revelation  of 
his  own  powers.  The  date  of  his  beffinninn  as  a  poet  is  confirmed  by 
the  Itnca  in  The  Idiot  Bov,  written  m  1798 — 

"  I  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 
Theu  fourteen  years  by  strong  indentures." 
*  In  The  Prelude^  book  iv..  he  speaks  of  niroaelf  during  his  first 
vacation  as  "  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse,  much  pains  and  little 

*Not  published  till  184s.    For  the  history  of  this  tragedy  see 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  113:  for  a  sound,  if  aevere.  criticism  of  tt.  A.  C 
Swinburne's  MiseeUanies,  p.  1 18.    And  yet  it  was  of  the  blank  verse 
of  The  Borderers  that  Coleridge  Mwke  when  he  wrote  to  Cottle  that 
"  he  felt  a  HttW  roan  by  the  nde  of  his  friend.^' 


Stubborn  and  independent  as  Wordsworth  was,  he  needed  some 

friendly  voice  from  the  outer  world  to  give  him  confidence  in 

himself.     Coleridge  rendered  him  this  indispensable  service. 

He  had  begun  to  seek  his  themes  in 

"  Sorrow^  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight; 
And  miserable  k)ve,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  gloiy  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kmd,  and  what  we  are." 

He  read  to  his  visitor  one  of  these  experiments,  the  story  of  the 
ruined  cottage,  afterwards  introduced  into  the  first  book  of 
The  Excursion.*  Coleridge,  who  had  already  seen  original  poetic 
genius  in  the  poems  published  before,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  them  as  having  "  a  character,  by  books  not  hitherto 
reflected." 

June  X797  was  the  date  of  this  memorable  visit.  So  pleasant 
was  the  companionship  on  both  sides  that,  when  Coleridge  returned 
to  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somerset,  Wordsworth  at  his  instance 
changed  his  quarters  to  Alfoxden,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Coleridge's  temporary  residence,  and  the  two  poets  lived  in 
abnost  daily  intercourse  for  the  next  twelve  months.  During 
that  period  Wordsworth's  powers  rapidly  expanded  and  matured; 
ideas  that  had  been  gathering  in  his  mind  for  years,  and  lying 
there  in  dim  confusion,  felt  the'  stir  of  a  new  life,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  clearer  shapes  under  the  fresh  quickening  breath 
of  Coleridge's  swift  and  discursive  dialectic. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  the  poetic  fruits  of  their  companion- 
ship. Out  of  their  frequent  discussions  of  the  relative  value  of 
common  life  and  supernatural  incidents  as  themes  for  imaginative 
treatment  grew  the  idea  of  writing  a  volume  together,  composed 
of  poems  of  the  two  kinds.  Coleridge  was  to  take  the  super- 
natural; and,  as  his  industry  was  not  equal  to  his  friend's,  this 
kind  was  represented  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  alone.  Among 
Wordsworth's  contributions  were  The  Female  Vagrant,  We  -are 
Seven,  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,  The  Last  of 
the  Floch,  The  Idiot  Boy,  The  Mad  Mother  ("  Her  eyes  are  wUd  "), 
The  Thorny  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GUI,  The  Reverie  of  Poor 
Susan,  Simon  Lee,  Expostulaiion  and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned, 
Lines  left  upon  a  Yeuhtree  Seat,  An  Old  Man  Travelling  ("  Animal 
Tranquillity  and  Decay"),  Lines  above  Tintem  Abbey.  The 
volume  was  published  by  Cottle  of  Bristol  in  September  1798. 

It  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  volume  in 
fairness  to  the  contemporaries  of  Wordsworth,  for  their  cold 
or  scoffing  reception  of  his  first  distinctive  work.  Those  Words- 
worthians  who  give  up  The  Idu^  Boy,*  Goody  Blake  and  The 
Thorn  as  mistaken  experiments  have  no  right  to  triumph  over 
the  first  derisive  critics  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  or  to  wonder  at 
the  dullness  that  failed  to  see  at  once  in  this  humble  issue  from 
an  obscure  provincial  press  the  advent  of  a  great  master  in 
literature.  It  is  true  that  Tintem  Abbey  was  in  the  volume, 
and  that  all  the  highest  qualities  of  Wordsworth's  imagination 
and  of  his  verse  could  be  illustrated  from  the  lyrical  ballads 
proper  in  this  first  publication;  but  clear  vision  is  easier  for 
us  than  it  was  when  the  revelation  was  fragmentaiy  and 
incomplete. 

Although  Wordsworth  was  not  received  at  first  with  the 
respect  to  which  he  was  entitled,  his  power  was  not  entirely 
without  recognition.  There  Is  a  curious  commercial  evidence 
of  this,  which  ought  to  be  noted,  because  a  perversion  of  the 
fact  is  sometimes  used  to  exaggerate  the  supposed  neglect  of 
Wordsworth  at  the  outset  of  his  career.    When  the  Longmans 

'  The  version  read  to  Coleridge,  however,  must  have  been  in  Spen- 
serian stanzas,  if  Coleridge  was  right  in  his  recollection  that  it  was  in 
the  sa^ne  metre  with  The  Female  Vagrant,  the  original  title  of  Cuitt 
and  Sorrow. 

*  The  defect  of  The  Idiot  Boy  is  really  rhetorical,  rather  than  poetic. 
Wordsworth  himself  said  that "  he  never  wrote  anything  with  so  much 
glee."  and.  once  the  source  of  his  glee  is  felt  in  the  nobly  affectionate 
relations  between  the  two  half-wttted  irrational  old  women  and  the 
glorious  imbecile,  the  work  is  seen  to  be  executed  with  a  harmony 
that  should  satidTy  the  most  exacting  criticism.  Poetically,  there- 
fore, the  poem  is  a  success.  But  rhetorically  this  particular  attempt 
to  "breathe  grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face  of  human  life  " 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  did  not 
use  sufficiently  forcible  means  to  disabuse  his  readers  of  vulgar 
prepossessions. 
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took  over  Cottle's  publishing  business  in  1799,  the  value  of  the 
oopyri^t  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  for  which  Cottle  had  paid 
thirty  guineas,  was  assessed  at  nil.  Cottle  therefore  begged 
that  it  might  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  bargain,  and 
presented  it  to  the  authors.  But  in  1800,  when  the  first  edition 
was  exhausted,  the  Longmans  offered  Wordsworth  £100  for  two 
issues  of  a  new  edition  with  an  additional  volume  and  an  explana- 
tory preface.  The  sum  was  small  compared  with  what  Scott  and 
Byron  soon  afterwards  received,  but  it  shows  that  the  public 
neglect  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
Another  edition  was  called  for  in  1802,  and  a  fourth  in  1805. 
The  new  volume  in  the  zSoo  edition  was  made  up  of  poems 
composed  during  his  residence  at  Goslar  in  Germany  (where  he 
went  with  Coleridge)  in  the  winter  of  1 798-1 799,  and  after  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere  in  December  X799.  It  contained  a 
large  portion  of  poems  now  universally  accepted: — Ruth,  Nutting, 
Three  Years  She  Crew,  A  Poet's  EfUaph,  Harlleap  Wdl,  Lucy 
Gray,  The  Brothers,  Michad,  The  CM  Cumberland  Beggar,  Poems 
on  the  Naming  of  Places.  But  it  contained  also  the  famous 
Preface,  in  which  he  infuriated  critics  by  presuming  to  defend  his 
eccentricities  in  an  elaborate  theory  of  poetry  and  poetic  diction. 

This  document  (and  let  It  be  noted  that  all  Wordsworth's 
Prefaces  are  of  the  utmost  interest  in  historical  literary  criticism) 
Is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  revolutionary  proclamation 
against  the  established  taste  of  the  x8th  century.  For  one  who 
has  read  Wordsworth's  original,  himdreds  have  read  Coleridge's 
brilliant  criticism,  and  the  fixed  conception  of  the  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Wordsworth  is  taken  from  that.^  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  considering  the  celebrity  of  the  affair,  that  Words- 
worth's own  position  should  be  made  clear.  Coleridge's  criticism 
of  his  friend's  theory  proceeded  avowedly  "  on  the  assumption 
that  his  words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that 
the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  In 
a  language  tajcen,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men 
in  real  life,  a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural 
conversation  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  filings." 
Coleridge  assumed  further  that,  when  Wordsworth  spoke  of 
there  being  "no  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  metrical  composition,"  he  meant  by  hmguage  not  the 
mere  words  but  the  style,  the  structure  and  the  order  of  the 
sentences;  on  this  assumption  he  argued  as  if  Wordsworth 
had  held  thAt  the  metrical  order  should  always  be  the  same 
as  the  prose  order.  Given  these  assumptions,  which  formed 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  theory  by  its  opponents,  it 
was  easy  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity,  and  Coleridge  is  very 
generally  supposed  to  have  given  Wordsworth's  theory  in  its 
bare  and  naked  extravagance  the  coup  de  grdce.  But  the  truth 
is  that  neither  of  the  two  assumptions  is  warranted;  both  were 
expressly  disclaimed  by  Wordsworth  in  the  Preface  itself.  There 
is  not  a  single  qualification  introduced  by  Coleridge  that  was  not 
made  by  Wordsworth  himself  in  the  original  statement.*  In 
the  first  place.  It  was  not  put  forward  as  a  theoiy  of  fioetry  in 
general,  though  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  it  was  naturally  enough  for  polemic 
purposes  taken  as  such;  it  was  a  statement  and  defence  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  own  poems  of  humbler  life  were  composed. 
Wordsworth  also  assailed  the  public  ta^te  a»  "  depraved,"  first 

*  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  the  mo«t  acute  and  judicious  of  Words- 
worth's chainptons,  came  to  this  conclusion  in  1854. 

'  Although  Colerid^  makes  the  qualifications  more  prominent  than 
they  were  in  the  original  statement,  the  two  theories  are  at  bottom 
so  closely  the  same  that  one  is  sometimes  iodined  to  suspect  that 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  original  emanated  from  the  fertile  mind  of 
Coleridge  himself.  The  two  poets  certainly  discussed  the  subject 
together  in  Somerset  when  the  first  ballads  were  written,  and 
Coleridge  was  at  Grasmere  when  the  Preface  was  prepared  in  1800. 
The  diction  of  the  Preface  u  curiously  Hartleian,  and,  when  they  first 
met.  Coleridge  was  a  devoted  diadple  of  Hartley,  naming  his  first 
son  after  the  philosopher,  while  Wordsworth  detested  analytic 
psychology.  If  Coleridge  did  contribute  to  the  original  theory  in 
1798  or  1800,  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  by  1814. 
At  any  late,  he  evidently  wrote  his  criticism  without  making  a  close 
study  of  the  Preface,  and  what  he  did  in  effect  was  to  restate  the 
original  theory  against  popular  misconceptions  of  it. 


u 
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and  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  was  advene  to  simple  inddnrts  kw^ 
treated,  being  accustomed  to  "gross  and  viokiit  stiamlaBts,* 
craving  after  extraordinary  inddent,"  possessed  with  a 
degrading  thirst  after  outrageous  sfimiilation,"  "fiastic 
novels,  sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  dduges  of  sfle 
and  extravagant  stories  in  verse."  This,  aad  not  adbeicBce 
to  the  dassiol  rule  of  Pope,  which  had  really  suffered  ^Vp*i>v» 
a  good  half  century  before,  was  the  first  count  in  Wordswoftki 
defensive  indictment  of  the  taste  of  his  age.  Aszeganbtk 
"  poetic  diction,"  the  liking  for  which  was  the  seoooMl  coaat  ■ 
his  indictment  of  the  public  taste,  it  is  most  cxpiidOj  dear  thst, 
when  he  said  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  betweca  the 
language  of  poetry  and  the  language  of  prose,  be  meant  woids, 
plain  and  figurative,  and  not  structure  and  order,  or,  as  Cokridce 
otherwise  puts  It,  the  "  ordonnance  "  of  oompoaition  Colerid|e 
says  that  if  he  meant  this  he  was  <mly  uttering  a  truiam,  wliid 
nobody  who  knew  Wordsworth  would  mtptct  hoa  of  doc^ 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  as  a  truism,  nomLially  acknowledged 
by  everybody,  that  Wordsworth  does  advance  his  doctrine  oe 
this  point.  Only  he  adds—"  if  in  what  I  am  about  to  tay  k 
shall  appear  to  some  thAt  my  labour  is  unnecessaiy,  and  that 
I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without  cnemies>  snch  pcxscns 
may  be  reminded  that,  whatever  be  the  language  outwudbr 
holden  by  men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which  I  ib 
wishing  to  establish  is  almost  unknown." 

What  he  wished  to  establish  was  the  simple  truth  that  what  is 
false,  unreal,  affected,  bombastic  or  nonsensical  in  prase  is 
not  less  so  in  verse.  The  form  in  which  be  cqvcsses  the  tbesy 
was  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  p'****'**'.  and 
readers  were  put  on  a  false  scent  by  his  puidy  inddental  asd 
collateral  and  very  much  overstrained  defence  of  the  laogcais 
of  rustics,  as  behig  less  conventional  and  more  permanest, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  to  afford  materials  fof  the  poets 
selecUon.  But  this  was  a  side  &8ue,  a  paradaxical  retort  oa 
his  critics,  seised  upon  by  them  in  turn  and  made  proauKst 
as  a  matter  for  easy  ridicule;  all  that  he  says  on  this  bead 
might  be  cut  out  of  the  Preface  without  affecting  in  the  ksst 
his  main  thesis.  The  drift  of  this  is  fairiy  am^axcnt  all  thnne^, 
but  stands  out  in  unmistakable  deamess  in  his  critkisaof  tk 
passages  from  Johnson  and  Cowper:^ 

"  But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  kneU 
Or  smiled  ndien  a  Sabbath  appeared.** 

The  epithet  "church-going"  offends  him  as  a  patitaa  is 
grammar;  whether  his  objection  is  well  founded  or  A  founded, 
it  applies  equaUy  to  prose  and  verse.    To  represent  the  valleys 
and  rocks  as  sighing  and  smiling  in  the  drcumstancei  vodd 
appear  feeble  and  absurd  in  prose  composition,  and  is  not  ks 
so  in  metrical  composition;  "the  occasion  does  not  jostMy 
such  violent  expressions."     These  are  examples  of  all  that 
Wordsworth  meant  by  saying  tha.t  "  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrics]  compositioa.'* 
So  far  is  Wordsworth  from  contending  that  the  metrical  order 
should  always  be  the  same  as  the  prose  order,  that  part  of  the 
Preface  is  devoted  to  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  pecuUar  effect  «f 
jnetrioil  arrangement.   What  he  objects  to  is  not  departure  bom 
the  structure  of  prose,  but  the  assumption,  which  seoned  to  his 
to  underlie  the  criticisms  of  his  ballads,  that  a  writer  of  vctk  is 
not  a  poet  unless  he  uses  artificially  ornamental  language,  act 
justifieid  by  the  strength  of  the  emotion  expressed.   The  fniihcst 
that  he  went  in  defence  of  prose  structure  in  poetry  was  to  bu»- 
tain  that,  if  the  words  in  a  verse  happened  to  be  in  the  order  of 
prose,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  prosaic  in  the  sense  cf 
being  impoetic — a  side-stroke  at  critics  who  compUincd  of  his 
prosaisms  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  words  stood  n 
the  order  of  prose  composition.    Wordswonh  was  fsr  bom 
repudiating  devation  of  style  in  pocAiy.    "  If,"  be  said.  *  the 
poet's  subject  be  judldously  chosen,  it  will  natunOy,  and  epos 
fit  occasion,  lead  him  to  passions  the  language  of  which,  i 
sdected  truly  and  judldously,  must  neceuarily  be  dignified 
and  varicgatMl,  and  alive  with  metaphon  and  Qgures.'* 
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Such  was  Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetic  diction.  Nothing 
could  be  more  grossly  mistaken  than  the  notion  thAt  the  greater 
part  of  Wordsworth's  poetiy  was  composed  in  defiance  of  his 
own  theory,  and  that  he  succeeded  bat  when  he  set  his  own 
theory  most  at  defiance.  The  misconception  is  -traceable  to 
the  authority  of  Coleridge.  His  just,  sympathetic  and  penetrat- 
ing criticism  on  Wordsworth's  work  as  a  poet  did  immense 
service  in  securing  for  him  a  wider  recognition;  but  his  proved 
friendship  and  brilliant  style  have  done  sad  injustice  to  the  poet 
as  a  theorist.  It  was  natural  to  assume  that  Coleridge,  if  any- 
body, must  have  known  what  his  friend's  theory  was;  and  it 
was  natural  also  that  readers  under  the  charm  of  his  lucid  and 
melodious  prose  should  gladly  grant  themselves  a  dispensation 
from  the  trouble  of  verifying  his  facts  in  the  harsh  and  cumbrous 
ezp>osition  of  the  theorist  himself.* 

The  question  of  diction  made  most  noise,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  most  important  point  of  poetic  doctrine  set  forth  in 
the  Preface.  If  in  this  he  merely  enunciated  a  truism,  generally 
admitted  in  words  but  too  generally  ignored  in  practice,  there 
was  real  novelty  in  his  plea  for  humble  subjects,  and  in  his  theory 
of  poetic  composition.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  poetry  in 
general,  on  the  supreme  function  of  the  imagination  in  dignifying 
humble  and  commonplace  incidents,  and  on  the  need  of  active 
exercise  of  imagination  in  the  reader  as  well  as  in  the  poet,  are 
immeasarably  more  important  than  his  theory  of  poetic  diction. 
Such  sayings  as  that  poetry  "  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity,"  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet 
to  trace  "  how  men  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement," 
are  significant  of  Wordsworth's  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  art  in  an  independent  study  of  the  feelhigs  and  faculties 
of  men  in  real  life,  unbiased  as  far  as  possible  by  poetic  custom 
and  convention.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  new  poet  was  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  predecessors  and  never  look  behind  him  to 
what  they  had  done.  Wordsworth  was  guilty  of  no  such  extra- 
vagance. He  was  from  boyhood  upwards  a  diligent  student  of 
poetry,  and  was  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  to  the  past. 
His  purpose  was  only  to  use  real  life  as  a  touchstone  of  poetic 
substance.  The  poet,  in  Wordsworth's  conception,  is  distinctively 
a  man  in  whom  the  beneficent  energy  of  imagination,  operative 
as  a  blind  instinct  more  or  less  in  all  men,  is  stronger  than  in 
others,  and  is  voluntarily  and  rationally  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  all  in  its  proper  work  of  increase  and  consolation.  Not  every 
image  that  the  excited  mind  conjures  up  in  real  life  is  necessarily 
poetical.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  select  and  modify 
for  his  special  purpose  of  producing  immediate  pleasure. 

There  were  several  req)ects  in  which  the  formal  recognition 
of  such  elementary  principles  of  poetic  evolution  powerfully 
affected  Wordsworth's  practice.  One  of  these  may  be  indicated 
by  saying  that  he  endeavoured  always  to  work  out  an  emotional 
motive  from  within.  Instead  of  choosing  a  striking  theme 
and  working  at  it  like  a  decorative  painter,  embellishing,  enrich- 
ing, dressing  to  advantage,  standing  back  from  it  and  studying 
effects,  his  plan  was  to  take  incidents  that  had  set  his  own 
imagination  spontaneously  to  work,  and  to  study  and  reproduce 
with  artistic  judgment  the  modification  of  the  initial  feeling, 
the  emotional  motive,  within  himself.  To  this  method  he  ow«l 
much  of  his  strength  and  also  much  of  his  unpopularity.  By 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  object,  as  spontaneously  modified  by  his 
own  imaginative  energy,  he  was  able  to  give  full  and  undis- 
tractcd  scope  to  all  his  powers  in  poetic  coinage  of  the  wealth 
that  his  imagination  brought.    On  the  other  hand,  readers 

*  Wordsworth  was  not  an  adnut  expositor  in  prose,  and  he  did 
not  make  his  qualifications  suAclently  prominent,  but  his  theory  of 
diction  taken  with  thoae  qualifications  left  him  free  without  in- 
coniistency  to  use  any  language  that  was  not  contrary  to  "  true  taste 
and  feelins."  He  acknowledged  that  be  mi^ht  occauonally  have 
substituted  "  particular  for  general  aiiociationSj"  and  that  thus 
language  charged  with  poetic  feeling  to  himself  might  appear  trivial 
andrioicolous  to  others,  as  in  Tlu  Uioi  Boy  and  Goody  Bloke;  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  withdraw  Aliu  Fell,  first  published  in  1807. 
from  several  subsequent  editions;  but  he  ai^pjed  that  it  was  danffcr* 
o(H  for  a  poet  to  make  alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  Tew 
indi  viduau  or  even  classes  of  men.  because  if  he  did  not  follow  bis  owp 
ittf^nent  and  feelings  his  mud  would  infallibly  be  debilitated. 


whose  nature  or  education  was  different  from  his  own,  were 
repelled  or  left  cold  and  indifferent,  or  obliged  to  make  the  sym- 
pathetic effort  to  see  with  his  eyes,  which  he  refused  to  make  in 
order  that  he  might  see  w\th  theirs. 

"  He  Is  retired  as  noontide  dew 
Or  fountain  in  a  i^n-day  grove. 
And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

From  this  habit  of  taking  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  as 
the  standard  of  the  way  in  which  *'  men  associate  ideas  in  a  state 
of  excitement,"  and  language  familiar  to  himself  as  the  standard 
of  the  language  of  "  real  men,"  arises  a  superficial  anomaly  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  an  apparent  contradiction  between  his 
practice  and  his  theory.  His  own  imagination,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  was  easily  excited  by  emotional  motives  that  have 
little  force  with  ordinary  men.  Most  of  his  poems  start  from 
humbler,  slighter,  less  generally  striking  themes  than  those  of 
any  other  poet  of  high  rank.  But  his  poetry  is  not  correspond- 
ingly simple.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  it,  much  of  the  best  of 
it— for  example,  the  Ode  to  Duty,  and  that  on  the  Inlimatiotu 
of  Immortality— is  intricate,  elaborate  and  abstruse.  The 
emotiopal  motive  is  simple;  the  passion  has  almost  always  a 
simple  origin,  and  often  is  of  no  great  intensity;  but  the  imagick- 
tive  structure  is  generally  elaborate,  and,  when  the  poet  is  at 
his  best,  supremely  splendid  and  gorgeous.  No  poet  has  built 
such  magnificent  palaces  of  rare  material  for  the  ordixutry 
everyday  homely  human  affections.  It  is  because  he  has  in- 
vested our  ordinary  everyday  principles  of  conduct,  which  are 
so  apt  to  become  threadbare,  %rith  such  imperishable  robes  of 
finest  texture  and  richest  design  that  Wordsworth  holds  so  hi|^ 
a  place  among  the  great  moralists  in  verse. 

His  practice  was  influenced  also,  and  not  always  for  good, 
by  his  theory  that  poetry  "takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity."  This  was  a  somewhat  doubtful 
corollary  from  his  general  theory  of  poetic  evolution.  A  poem 
is  comi^ete  in  itself;  there  must  be  no  sting  in  it  to  disturb 
the  reader's  content  with  the  whole;  through  whatever  agita- 
tions it  progresses,  to  whatever  elevations  it  soars,  to  this  end 
it  must  come,  otherwise  it  is  imperfect  as  a  poem.  Now  the 
imagination  in  ordinary  men,  though  the  process  is  not  expressed 
in  verse,  and  the  poet's  ^xdal  art  has  thus  no  share  in  producing 
the  effect,  reaches  the  poetic  end  when  it  has  so  transfigured 
a  disturbing  experience,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  that  this  rests 
tranquilly  in  the  memory,  can  be  recalled  without  disquietude, 
and  dwelt  upon  with  some  mode  and  degree  of  pleasure,  more 
or  less  keen,  more  or  less  pure  or  mixed  with  pain.  True  to  his 
idea  of  imitating  real  life,  Wordsworth  made  it  a  rule  for  himself 
not  to  write  on  any  theme  till  his  imagination  had  operated 
upon  it  for  some  time  involuntarily;  it  was  not  in  his  view  ripe 
for  poetic  treatment  till  this  transforming  agency  had  subdued 
the  original  emotion  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.*  Out  of  this 
tranquillity  arises  the  favourable  moment  for  poetic  composition, 
some  day  when,  as  he  contemplates  the  subject,  the  tranquillity 
disappears,  an  emotion  kindred  to  the  original  emotion  is  re- 
instated, and  the  poet  retraces  and  supplements  with  all  his 
art  the  previous  involuntary  and  periiapa  unconscious  imagina- 
tive chemistry. 

When  we  study  the  moments  that  Wordsworth  found  favour- 
able for  successful  composition,  a  very  curious  hw  reveals  itself, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  common  conception  of  him  as 
a  poet  who  derived  all  his  strength  from  solitary  communion 
with  nature.  We  find  that  the  recluse's  best  poems  were  written 
under  the  exdtement  of  some  break  in  the  monotony  of  his 
quiet  life — change  of  scene,  change  of  companionship,  change 
of  occupation.  The  Uw  holds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  poetic  career.  An  immense  stimulus  was  given  to  his 
powers  by  his  first  contact  with  Coleridge  after  two  years  of 
solitary  and  abortive  effort.   Above  TinUm  Abbey  was  composed 

*  The  Prdude  oootains  a  record  of  his  practice,  after  the  opening 
lines  of  the  first  book— ~ 

"  Thus  far,  O  friendl   did  I.  not  used  to  make 
A  present  }qy  the  matter  of  a  song. 
Flour  forth,  "^ Ac. 
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during  a  four  days*  ramble  with  his  sister;  be  began  it  on 
leaving  Tintem,  and  conduded  it  as  he  was  entering  Bristol. 
His  residence  amidst  strange  scenes  and  "  unknown  men  "  at 
Goslar  was  particularly  fruitful:  Ske  Dwelt  among  the  Untrodden 
Ways,  Ruth,  NuUing,  There  was  a  Boy,  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of 
the  Universe,  all  belong  to  those  few  months  of  unfamiliar  en- 
vironment. The  breeze  that  met  him  as  he  issued  from  the  dty 
gates  on  his  homeward  journey  brought  him  the  first  thought  of 
The  Prelude, 

At  the  end  of  1799  he  was  settled  at  Grasmere,  in  the  I^ke 
District,  and  seeing  much  of  Coleridge.  The  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  Grasmere  was  unproductive;  he  was  "  hard  at 
work  "  then  on  The  Excursion;  but  the  excitement  of  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  in  the  autumn  of  i8oa,  combined  perhaps  with 
a  happy  change  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances  and  the  near 
prospect  of  marriage,  roused  him  to  one  of  his  happiest  fits 
of  activity.  His  first  great  sonnet,  the  Lines  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  was  composed  on  the  roof  of  the  Dover  coach;  the  first 
of  the  splendid  series  "  dedicated  to  national  independence  and 
liberty,"  the  most  generally  impressive  and  universally  intelh- 
gible  of  his  poems.  Fair  Star  of  Evening,  Once  did  She  hold  the 
Gorgeous  Bast  in  Fu,  Toussaini;  Milton,  thou  shouldst  he  Living 
at  this  Hour;  It  is  not  to  be  Thought  of  that  the  Flood,  When  I  have 
Borne  in  Memory  what  has  Tanted,  were  all  written  in  the  course 
of  the  tour,  or  in  London  in  the  month  after  his  return.  A  tour 
in  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1803,  yielded  the  Highland 
Girl  and  The  Solitary  Reaper.  Soon  after  his  rettim  he  resumed 
The  Prelude;  and  The  Affliction  of  Margaret  and  the  Ode  to  Duty, 
his  greatest  poems  in  two  different  veins,  were  coincident  with 
the  exaltation  of  spirit  due  to  the  triumphant  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  long-delayed  work.  The  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior,  which  he  described  to  Harriet  Martineau  as 
"  a  chain  of  extremely  valooaUe  thoughts,"  though  it  did  not 
fulfil  "  poetic  conditions,"*  was  the  product  of  a  odmer  period. 
The  excitement  of  preparing  for  publication  always  had  a  rousing 
effect  upon  him;  the  preparation  for  the  edition  of  1807  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  the  ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality, 
the  sonnets  The  World  is  too  much  with  us,  Methought  I  saw  the 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne,  Two  Voices  are  there,  and  Lady,  the  Songs 
of  Spring  were  in  the  Grove,  and  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle.  After  1807  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  quality, 
though  not  in  the  quantity,  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  work.  It  is 
significant  of  the  comparatively  sober  and  laborious  spirit  in 
which  he  wrote  The  Excursion  that  its  progress  was  accompanied 
by  none  of  those  casual  sallies  of  exulting  and  exuberant  power 
that  mark  the  period  of  the  happier  Prelude,  The  completion 
of  The  Excursion  was  signalized  by  the  production  of  Laodamia. 
The  chorus  of  adverse  critidsm  with  which  it  was  received 
inspired  him  in  the  noble  sonnet  to  Haydon — High  is  our  Calling, 
Friend,  He  rarely  or  never  again  touched  the  same  lofty 
height. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  what  he  actually  accom- 
plished the  plan  of  life-work  with  which  Wordsworth  settled 
at  Grasmere  in  the  last  month  of  1799.*  The  plan  was  definitely 
conceived  as  he  left  the  German  town  of  Goslar  in  the  spring 
of  X799.  Tired  of  the  wandering  unsettled  life  that  he  had  led 
hitherto,  dissatisfied  also  with  the  fragmentary  occasional  and 
disconnected  character  of  his  lyrical  poems,  he  longed  for  a 
permanent  home  among  his  native  hills,  where  he  might,  as  one 
called  and  consecrated  to  the  task,  devote  his  powers  con- 
tinuously to  the  composition  of  a  great  philosophical  poem  on 
"  Man,  Nature  and  Society."  The  poem  was  to  be  called  The 
Recluse,  **  as  having  for  iu  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 


*  This  casual  estimate  of  his  own  work  is  not  merely  amuring  but 
also  instructive,  as  showing — what  is  sometimes  denied— -that  Words- 
worth himadf  knew  well  enouoh  the  difference  between  "  poetry  ** 
and  such  "  valuable  thoughts  "  as  he  propounded  in  The  Excursion. 

'Wordsworth's  residences  in  the  Lake  District  were  at  Dove 
Cottage,  Townend,  Grasmere,  from  December  1799  till  the  spring  of 
1808;  Allan  Bank,  from  1808  to  1811;  the  parsonage  at  Grasmere. 
from  181 1  to  181^:  Rydal  Mount,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dove 
Cottage  was  bought  in  189X  as  a  public  memorial,  and  is  hdd  by 


opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement"  He  oomamDiated  tk 
design  to  Coleridge,  who  gave  him  enthusiastic  enaNn^cQcBt 
to  proceed.  But,  though  he  had  still  befove  him  fifty  yon 
of  peaceful  life  amidst  his  bek)^^  scenery,  tlie  vorie  in  the  pr> 
jected  form  ^f.  least  was  destined  to  remain  incomplete.  Doabts 
and  misgivings  soon  arose,  and  favourable  naomeats  of  iA 
inspiration  delayed  their  coming.  To  sustain  him  in  his  lesob- 
tion  he  thought  of  writing  as  an  introduction,  or,  as  he  pitf  ft, 
an  antechapel  to  the  church  which  he  piopoaed  to  bold,  s 
history  of  his  own  mind  up  to  the  time  when  be  reoofniBed  tk 
great  mission  of  his  life.  One  of  the  many  Uo^is  at  hb  eqxsse 
by  unsympathetic  critics  has  been  directed  against  his  sajnog 
that  he  wrote  this  Prelude  of  fourteen  books  about  hisBsdf  oat 
of  diffidence.  But  in  truth  the  original  motive  was  distnai  of 
his  own  powers.  He  turned  aside  to  prepare  the  aeooBd  voIbbc 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  write  the  e^lanaioiy  Prefsoe, 
which  as  a  statement  of  his  aims  in  poetry  had  jMrtiy  the  ssbk 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  self-confidence.  From  his  9aia\ 
Journal  we  learn  that  in  the  winter  of  i8ox-i8oa  be  was  "  hanl 
at  work  on  The  Pedlar  "—the  original  title  of  The  Exeanim, 
But  this  experiment  on  the  larger  work  was  also  soon  abandcmfd. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  George  BeuuBont  that 
his  health  was  far  from  robust,  and  in  particular  that  be  oodd 
not  write  without  intolerable  physical  una 
start  with  The  Prdude,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  was  moie 
ous;  he  dropped  it  for  several  months,  trat,  rcsuaoing 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  completed  it  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
In  1807  appeared  two  vdumes  of  collected  poems.  It  was  ant 
till  1814  that  the  second  of  the  three  divisions  of  The  Radte. 
ultimately  named  The  Excursion,  was  ready  for  pnhlkatjoe. 
and  he  went  no  further  in  the  execution  of  his 

The  derisive  fury  with  which  The  Excurnen 
upon  its  first  appearance  has  long  been  a  stock  exampk  d 
critical  blindness,  yet  the  error  of  the  first  critics  is  seen  to  fie 
not  in  their  indictment  of  faults,  but  in  the  lunmineiice  thrp 
gave  to  the  faults  and  their  generally  disrespectful  tone  Ivwardi 
a  poet  of  Wordsworth's  greatness.  Jeffrey's  petulant  "This 
will  never  do,"  uttered,  professedly  at  least,  more  in  sotrow  thaz 
in  anger,  because  the  poet  would  persist  in  ^te  of  all  friesdJ? 
counsel  in  misapplying  his  powers,  has  become  a  bywod  cf 
critical  cocksureness.  But  The  Excursion  has  not  "done," 
and  even  Wordsworthians  who  laugh  at  Jeffrey  are  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  the  substance  of  his  critidsm. 

Jeffrey,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  blind  to  the  occastonal  f^dtia 
and  unforgetable  lines  celebrated  by  Cderidge,  and  his  gKserai 
judgment  on  The  Excursion  has  been  abundantly  ratified."  It 
is  not  upon  The  Excursion  that  Wordsworth's  reputation  as  a 
poet  can  ever  rest.  The  two  "  hooka "  enUtkd  The  Chauch- 
yard  among  the  MounUuns  are  the  only  parts  of  the  poem  that 
derive  much  force  from  the  scenic  setting;  if  they  had  been 
published  separatdy,  they  would  probably  have  ohrainrd  at 
once  a  reception  very  different  from  that  given  to  The  Exarum 
as  a  whole.  The  dramatic  setting  is  merely  dead  wci^  aet 
because  the  chief  ^>eaker  is  a  pedlsur— Woidswotth  fairly  jatito 
this  selection — but  because  the  pedlar,  as  a  pcmnafi^  to  be 
known,  and  loved,  and  respected,  and  listened  to  with  interesi, 
is  not  completdy  created. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  adverse  critidsm  bad  a  depnaoK 
influence  on  Wordsworth*^  poetical  powers, .  notwith^aDdtag 
his  nobly  expressed  defiance  of  it  and  his  detennittatian  to  hold 
on  in  his  own  path  undisturbed  Its  effect  in  retanfing  the  afe 
of  hh  poems  was  a  favourite  topic  with  him  in  bis  httr  jesxs,^ 
but  the  absence  of  general  appredatioo,  and  tberidicaleof  «feai 
he  considered  his  best  and  most  distinctive  work,  ooatzilNitBd 
in  all  probability  to  a  still  more  unfortunate  fenit*-the  fee- 
mature  depression  and  deadening  of  his  powea. 

*  Waid's  EnAish  Poets,  !v.  13. 

« Matthew  Arnold  heard  him  say  that  **  for  be  bMW  est  \em 
many  years  his  poetry  had  never  brought  Mm  in  cnoodi  to  bay  ■* 
shoe-strings  "  (preface  to  SdecUon,  p.  v.).   The  Btcral  facts  t 
he  received  £100  from  the  Longmans  in  1800,  and  aotb* 
he  was  sixty-five,,  when  Moion  bought  the  oopytiiht  of 
ior  £1000  QVssf  Works,  vL  437). 
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*  tfia  the  coodein 

ilabed«li 
posed  betoR^  Tbe  chief 
1S16.     In  1815  be  pablithcd 

the  vrmniiemtiit  accordinc  to  fioiltie*  and  feelings 
the^  have  SJoee  t(wd»  uid  be  vHigfat  to  eiptain  his  puipotc 
more  completel}'  Ibin  before  in  na  aety  on  "  Poetiy  u  a  Study. 
In  the  same  yeu  he  was  pcnuadcd  to  publoh  Tki  WUu  Dot 
9f  Rytsto^t,  itritten  mainJy  eight  yean  before.  In  purely  poeti 
chaim  rielfiKle  I'm  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  moUpofec 
of  Woidsworth'i  poems.    Bui  JeSccy,  who  was  too  busy  lo  enle 


hb  judcmen^  Two  otbei  poems,  with  wbich  Woidiwoith 
made  anotbei  appeal,  were  not  mon  nicccaifuL  Peltr  BtB, 
written  in  1793.  was  poblahed  in  iSig;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Charics  Lamb  it  was  followed  by  Tit  Wauemr,  wiitleo  in 
iSos.  Both  were  merdlesaly  lidiculed  and  parodied.  These 
tales  fiom  humble  life  are  writleq  in  Wordsworth's  most  uncsn- 
vcntional  style,  and  with  them  emphatically  "  not  to  ^mpatbiaa 


Meantime,  the  gieat  design  of  The  Sidua  languished.    The 
neglect  of  what  Wordsworth  himself  conceived  to  be  his  best 

why  the  phDos^hical  poem  on  man,  nature, 


y  did  n< 


Wordsworth  celebrates  the  vali 
di^uivantageof  "  too  much  liberty,"  of  "  unchsjtered  freedom."' 
Tbe  formlcsanesB  of  the  scheme  prevented  his  working  st  it  con- 
tinuously. Hence  his  "  philosophy  "  wia  expreaed  in  casuaJ 
diaconnected  sonnets,  or  [n  sonnets  and  other  short  poems 
connected  by  the  simplest  of  all  links,  sequence  in  time  or  place- 
He  stumbled  upon  three  oc  four  such  serial  ideas  in  the  litter 
part  of  fais  life,  *nd  thus  fonnd  beginm'ng  and  end  for  chain*  of 
cunsidemUe  length,  which  Diay  be  ngardcd  u  fngment*  of 
the  project  which  he  bad  not  tuSdeot  energy  of  constructive 
power  to  execute.  The  Somtti  m  llu  Bixr  Daildan,  written  in 
iSio,  follow  the  river  from  its  source  to  tbe  lea,  and  form  a 
paxtial  embodiment  of  bis  philosophy  of  nature.  Tbe  Ecdesi- 
aUUal  Stnntli,  written  in  iSio-iSii,  trace  the  hiBIoiy  of  the 
church  from  the  Dniids  onwsrds,  foUowing  one  of  the  great 
streams  of  human  affairs,  and  exhibit  part  of  his  philosophy 
of  society.  A  tour  on  the  continent  in  1&20,  a  tour  in  Scotland 
in  i83(,  a  tour  on  the  west  coast  in  iBjj,  a  lour  in  Italy  in  i8]j, 
furnished  him  with  other  aerisl  forms,  serving  to  connect  mis- 
views  on  ibe  punishment  of  death  were  strung  together  in  slill 
■nother  letia  In  i&^a. 

It  waa  Coleridge's  criticism  in  tbe  Biepa^ia  tJkraria  (iSr?), 
together  with  the  entbusaitic  and  unresecved  cbampumship 
of  Wilson  In  BlachHsd's  Uafaant  in  a  series  of  articles 
between  iSig  and  1811  iSarciUiBni  cf  CMllepltr  Ntrli),  that 
formed  the  turning-point  in  Wordsworth's  repulatiorL  From 
i8»  to  iSjo  De  Quincey  ssys  it  was  militant,  from  iSjo  10 
1840  triumphant.  On  the  death  of  Soutfaey  in  1S43  he  was 
made  poet  laureate.  He  bargained  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
before  acoF^ting,  that  no  official  verse  should  be  requiied  of 
him-  snd  hia  only  official  composition,  an  ode  on  the  installa- 
tion of  tbe  Prince  Consort  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  university 
in  1S4;,  is  believed  10  have  really  been  written  either  by  hh 
son-in-law  Edward  Quillinan  or  by  hi*  nephew  Christopher 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln).  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  after 
■  short  iUnesa,  on  ibe  33rd  of  April  1850,  and  was  buried  in 
Crumere  churchyard.  Hi*  wife  survived  him  till  1B59,  when  she 
died  in  her  90th  year.  Tltey  liad  five  children,  two  of  whom 
had  died  in  iSil;  the  two  lurt^ving  sons,  John  (d.  1S7;)  and 
VmUiam  (d.  iSSj),  had  fainiliesi  the  other  child,  a  daughter, 
Dora,  Wordsworth's  famorile,  married  Edward  Qa^nan 
in  1S41  and  died  in  iftiT- 

>  See  the  SoddM.  ffm  Jnliul.ic.Tti  Fau  tf  Kirktiett  and 


Pro(--5>-.[  Knithi  Ijir.ufilit  put  iii  iBto-1886  an  eifht-volume 
cdiiioD  dI  the  f'oriuoj  Wcki.  jnil  In  ihBg  a  Lijt  Id  three  volumes. 
Tlic  Memofn  c(  the  pocx  i,-:rv  puMisliM  (1851)  by  bis  nephew. 
Bishop  ChrifltDj^er  Woidnn.rth.  TIht  "  BtandaTd  text"  of  tbe 
works  is  [faEcditwnof  iftjo-ies"-  The  "  Aldine  "  edition  (Itoa)  Is 
edited  by  Edward  GWwdcn.  I  h,  <,ne-volunw  "  Oxford  "  ^twn 
<ie9S).  edited  by  Thomai  HulrhLr,-on.  eflitaliii  every  piece  of  vene 
luown  to  have  been  publUhcil  m  ^mliorized  by  Wordsworth,  his 
'  notes.   Among  critics  of 

1  v.),  ^HeBTyTaySr 

._ __  ... to&tK/tn),  Swinbome 

(MiiaUanirt).  F.  W.  H.  Myc»  {-  lira  of  Letlers"  series],  Lcdie 
Stephen  (Hnri  in  a  £iber;.  iH  Krin.  "  Wordiwortii'i  Elhica"), 
Wetter  PatcT  (itMwiiiliiMu),  Walter  Rsleifb  (ICerdnMra,  tgoj), 
W«di>paRh'iwmliit>liipt«cnnceUcctedtiyDrCroeBrt<LoiKlon. 
■S76).  ThircoUeetioaceniaiMdthepnviouily  uopubliibedrf^n 
'•"  f>ncjtXi»(iilj«,  written  in  1793,  besides  tbe  scarce  tiaetoalEe 
Htm  *f  CiUro  (iBoo)  and  the  political  addresses  Ti  Uh  Fnt- 
if  WutmanUmd  (iSiB).    Wordsworth's  GuUt  It  "-  '-'- 

,. .. wnkim 

(W.  M.iH.CH.) 


Wintiwonh  etpecialiy  inli 
WMiion.De  Qmncey  iWirt 


town  in  tbe  Cockermouih  parliamenury  division  of  Cumbcrlaod« 
England,  M  to.  S.W.  of  Cariisle,  served  by  tbe  Cockermoutb, 
Keswidi  &  Penrith,  the  London  ft  North-Weslen)  and  the 
Oealoi  ft  Workington  Junction  railwaya.  Fop,  (1901)  i6,i«. 
It  lie*  oa  tbe  S.  bank  ol  the  river  Dtrveni,  at  its  outfloir  mla  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  harbour  is  safe,  being  protected  by  a  stony  beadi 
and  by  *  breakwater.  The  Lonsdale  dock  is  4)  acn*  in  extent. 
The  port  was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Marypott  in  iSgi. 
There  art  large  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  (be 
wodtiogs  in  some  cases  extending  beneith  the  sea,  and  blast- 
fumaces,  engineering  works,  cyde  and  motor  works,  ship- 
buihling  yards  and  paper  mills.  The  botougb  is  under  a  nuyoc, 
yaJdenncnandiTcouncillon.  Area,  114]  aots.  Near  the  town 
i*  Workington  Hall,  a  castellated  structure  retaining  some  of  the 
andent  rooms,  induding  that  in  which  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
is  said  to  have  slept  when  she  escaped  to  Etiglaad  after  tbe 
battle  of  Lanpide  in  May  156S. 

WORKS  AMD  PDBUC  BUILOIXOI,  BOARD  OP,  an  adminis- 
trative department  in  England.    In  iSji  the  public  works  and 

tbe  control  of  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown,  and  were 
angned  to  the  comnuBionets  of  woods  and  forests.  In  rSjr 
the  department  of  public  works  was  erected  into  a  board  under 
the  name  ol  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings.  The  first 
commissiontr  of  worits  is  the  head  of  tbe  board,  and  has  the 
custody  of  the  royal  palaces  and  parks  and  of  all  public  building* 
not  qiedally  assigned  to  other  departments;  he  is  a  member 
of  the  govenunenl  and  frequently  has  a  seat  in  the  cabineL 

WORKSOP,  a  market  town  in  the  Basietlaw  parliamentary 
division  of  Nolllnghimshire,  En^and,  on  the  Great  Central 
and  tbe  Midland  railways,  and  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  tjlm. 
&S.E.  of  Ebcffield.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (rpoi)  r6,ii3.  To 
the  S,  lies  that  portion  of  Sherwood  Forest  populariy  known 
aa  the  dukeries.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert  is  an 
old  priory  church,  once  divided  internally  into  two  parts,  the 
£.  dedicated  lo  St  Mary  bong  for  Ihe  use  of  the  canons,  and 
the  W.  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert  lor  the  parishioners.  At  Ihe 
Reformation  otJy  the  W.  portion  of  the  church  was  spared,  and 
for  many  yean  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition  until  it  wo* 
restored  with  Perpendicular  additions.  Behind  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  lady  chapel,  containing  some  fine  Early  English  work . 
The  priory  gatehouse,  chiefly  in  the  Decorated  style,  now  forms 
the  entrsnce  to  tbe  predncls  of  tbe  cburcfa.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  early  in  the  r4th  century  by  Ihe  3id  Lord 
Fumlval,  when  tbe  market  was  established.  Of  the  priory  itself 
Ihe  only  remains  are  a  wall  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  churcb 
which  indudes  Ihe  dmster  galewsy.  There  waa  formerly  a 
Norman  keep  on  tbe  aalle  hiU.  The  manor-house,  built  by 
John  Talboi,  rst  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  occasiooally  occupied 
by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  during  her  captivity  under  the  Alb 
earl,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  and  when  tbe 
he  possession  of  tbe  duke  of  Newc 


then 


Dhult. 
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The  town  hall  and  free  library  are  the  principal  public  bolldings 
of  Worksop.  Malting  is  the  pritidpal  industry.  A  large  com 
market  and  a  cattle  and  horse  fair  are  held.  The  town  also 
possesses  brass  and  iron  foundries,  agricultural  implement 
works,  saw-mills  and  chemical  works;  and  there  is  a  con»der- 
ablc  trade  in  Windsor  chairs  and  wood  for  packing-cases  for 
Sheffield  cutlery.    There  are  collieries  at  Shireoaks,  3  m.  W. 

WORLD,  a  word  which  has  developed  a  wide  variety  of  mean- 
ings from  its  original  etymological  sense  of  the  "  age  of  man," 
"  course  of  man's  life."  In  O.  Eng.  it  appears  under  its  true 
form  weoruldf  being  a  compound  of  wer,  man  (cf.  Lat.  vir),  and 
yldo,  age,  from  e<Ud,  eld,  old.  Of  the  various  meanings  the 
principal  are  the  earth  iq.v.),  as  a  planet,  or  a  large  division  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  "  old  world,"  the  eastern,  the  "  new  world," 
the  western  hemisphere;  the  whole  of  created  things  upon  the 
earth,  particularly  its  human  inhabitants,  mankind,  the  human 
race,  or  a  great  division  of  mankind  united  by  a  common  racial 
origin,  language,  religion  or  civilization,  &c.  A  derived  meaning 
is  that  of  social  life,  society,  as  distinct  from  a  religious  life. 

WORM,^  a  tnrm  used  popularly  to  denote  almost  any  kind  of 
elongated,  apparently  limbless  creature,  from  a  lizard,  like  the 
blindworm,  to  the  grub  of  an  insect  or  an  earthworm.  Linnaeus 
applied  the  Latin  term  Vermes  to  the  modem  zoological  divisions 
MoUusca,  Codeniera,  Protozoa,  Tunicata,  Eckinoderma  {qq.v.), 
as  well  as  to  those  forms  which  more  modem  zoologists  have 
recognized  as  worms.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  term 
Vermes  or  Vermidea  is  still  employed,  for  instance  in  the  Inter- 
national  Catalogue  of  Zoological  Literature  and  the  Zoological 
Record,  to  cover  a  number  of  wormlike  animals.  In  systematic 
zoology,  however,  the  use  of  a  division  Vermes  has  been 
abandoned,  as  it  is  now  recognized  that  many  of  the  animals 
that  even  a  zoologist  would  describe  as  worms  belong  to  different 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  so-called  flatworms 
(Platyelmia,  q.v.),  including  the  Planarians  {q.v.),  Flukes 
(see  Treuatodes),  Cestodes  (see  Tapeworu)  and  the  curious 
Mesozoa  {q.v.),  are  no  doubt  related.  The  marine  Nemertine 
worms  (see  Nei^rtina)  are  isolated.  The  thick-skinned  round 
worms,  such  as  the  common  horse-worm  and  the  threadworms 
(see  Nematoda),  together  with  the  Nematomorpha  {q.v.), 
Ckaelosomatida  {q.v.),  Desmoscolecida  {q.v.)  and  Acanthocephala 
{q.v.),  form  a  fairly  natural  group.  The  Rotifera  {q.v.),  irith. 
probably  the  Kinorhyncha  {q.v.)  and  Gastrotricha  {q.v.),  are 
again  isolated.  The  remaining  worms  are  probably  all  coelomate 
animals.  There  is.  a  definite  Annelid  group  (see  Annelida), 
including  the  Archiannelida,  the  bristleworms  (see  Chaeto- 
poda),  of  which  the  earthworm  {q.v.)  is  the  most  familiar  type, 
the  Myzostomida  {q.v.),  Hirudinea  (see  Leech)  and  the  armed 
Gephyreans  (see  EcmUROroEA).  The  unarmed  Gephyreans 
(see  Gephyrea)  are  now  separated  from  flieir  former  associates 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  little  affinity,  the  Sipunculoidea 
and  the  Priapuloidea  {qq.v.).  The  Pkoronidea  {q.v.)  are  now 
associated  with  Hemichordata  {q.v.)  in  the  line  of  vertebrate 
ancestry,  whilst  the  Chaetognatka  {q.v.)  remain  in  solitary 
isolation. 

Mention  is  made  under  Tapeworm  of  the  worms  of  that  species 
inhabiting  the  human  bod)^  as  parasites,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  other  parasitic  varieties.  The  most  common  human 
parasite  is  the  Ascaris  lumbrieoidts  or  round  worm,  found  chiefly  in 
children  and  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine.  Iney 
are  usually  few  in  number,  but  occasionallY  occur  in  such  lan;e 
numbers  tnat  they  cause  intestinal  obstruction.  Unlike  the  tape- 
worm no  intermediate  host  is  required  for  the  development  of  tnis 
worm.    It  develops  from  direct  ingestion  of'  the  larvae.   Various 

*  The  O.  Eng.  wyrm  represents  a  word  common  to  Teutonic  Uneuages 
for  a  snake  or  worm,  cf.  Ger.  Wurm,  Dan.  and  Swed.  orm,  Du.  Worm: 
The  Lat.  vermis  must  be  connected.  The  Sanskrit  word  is  krimi, 
which  has  given  kermes,  the  cochineal  insect,  whence  "  crimson. 
Skeat  takes  the  ultimate  root  to  be  kar,  to  move,  especially  in  a 
circular  motion,  seen  in  "  curve,"  "  circle,"  &c.  The  word  "  worm  " 
is  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  the  animals  in  havine  a  spiral 
shape  or  motion,  as  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  or  the  spiral  pipe 
through  which  vapour  is  passed  in  distillation  {q.v.).  As  a  term  of 
disparagement  and  contempt  the  word  is  also  used  of  persons,  from 
the  idea  of  wriggling  or  creeping  on  the  ground,  partly,  too,  perhaps, 
with  a  reminiscence  of  Genesis  iii.  14. 


symptpnu,  such  as  diarrhoea,  ansfemta.  intermittent  lever,  testier 
ness,  irritability  and  convulsioos  are  attributed  to  tbcse  «or£&. 
The  treatment  u  the  administiation  of  santoain.  folkmcd  b>  a 
purgative.  The  threadworm  or  Oxyuru  wermicMlaris  is  a  cocarn 
parasite  infecting  the  rectum.  The  larvae  of  this  vona  air  Jm 
directly  swallowed,  and  infection  probably  takes  jAxt  fv^. 
water,  or  possibly  through  lettuces  and  watercreaa.  The  st-ppccs 
caused  by  threadworms  are  Iocs  of  appetite,  anaemia  and  wtrac 
imtation  and  itching.  The  treatment  consists  ta  xh^  use  of  ecraau 
containing  quassia,  carbolic  acid,  vinegar  qr  tuipcntine  er  evs 
common  alt.    In  addition  mild  purgatives  should  be  givca. 

WORMS,  a  dty  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  H»^ 
Darmstadt,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  called  the  Wq3e<|P2, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  25  m.  S.  of  Mainx,  ao  m.  Nil  U 
Heidelberg,  and  9  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Mannheim.  Vop.  (iSc;) 
28,636;  (1905)  43>84if  about  a  third  of  wIkmh  are  Rokt: 
Catholics.  The  town  is  irregulariy  built,  and  some  of  the eU  «ib 
and  towers  still  remain,  but  its  general  aspect  is  modeni.   Tht 
principal  chureh  and  chief  building  is  the  apftcxms  cathedra!  c: 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  ranks  beside  those  of  ^uits  a*4 
Mainz  among  the  noblest  Romanesque  churches  of  the  R^ae 
(see    Architecture:    Romanesque  and   Cathie   in  (krmsK}\. 
This  magnificent  basilica,  with  four  round  towers,  tvo  la^ 
domes,  and  a  choir  at  each  end,  has  a  ^>edally  i»npft^w>y  cxtokr. 
though  the  impression  produced  by  the  interior  is  also  oae  d 
great  dignity  and  simplicity,  heightened  by  the  natural  cck-.j 
of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  it  is  buflt.    Only  the  ground  ph: 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  western  towers  beloQg  to  the  (^i^sxl 
building  consecrated  in  1 1 10;  the  remainder  was  nxistJy  Eaish^d 
by  1181,  but  the  west  choir  and  the  vaulting  were  bcSt  ia  t'ae 
13th  century,  the  elaborate  south  portal  was  added  in  the  u?^ 
century,  and  the  central  dome  has  been  rebuilt.    The  oniair<crta- 
tion  of  the  older  paru  is  simple  to  the  verge  of  nadeness;  a::i 
even  the  more  elaborate  later  forms  show  no  high  dex^fcf  oscr 
of  workmanship.    The  baptistery  contains  five  reasarkahJe  sE»e 
reliefs  of  the  late  1 5th  century.   The  cathedral  is  358  ft.  keg.  tr  * 
89  ft.  wide,  or  including  the  transqtts,  which  are  near  the  «r>: 
end,  118  ft.  (inside  measurements).    It  belongs  to  the  Ror^: 
Catholic  community,  who  possess  also  the  church  of  St  Mmtl- 
and  the  chureh  of  Our  Lady  {Liebjramenkirtke),  a  faa»^ssr 
Gothic  edifice  outside  the  town,  finished  in  1467.   The  pciac^^ 
Protestant  place  of  worship  is  the  Trinity  church,  buDi  ic  i;.-^ 
Second  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  St  Paii.  ab: 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  dating  from  sxo>-ixi6,  «jh  1 
choir  of  the  early  rjth  century,  doisiers  and  other  dobssJc 
bmldings.    This  chureh  has  bm  converted  into  aa  iaterestirt 
museum  of  national  antiquities.    The  late  Romanesque  dbarci 
of  St  Andrew  is  not  used.    The  old  synagogue,  an  ■^•ta-^-j-f 
building  ereaed  in  the  xith  century  and  restored  in  the  iz*'^ 
is  completely  modcmized.    The  Jewish  community  of  Wortcs 
(about  1300  in  number)  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  G<smarT 
and  to  have  existed  continuously  since  the  ChiistiaD  era,  thc;:^ 
the  earliest  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs  in  $88-    A  caaezi 
tradition,  illustrating  the  efforts  of  the  dispersed  peepk  ts 
conciliate  their  oppressors,  asserts  that  the  Jews  of  Woms  pre 
their  voice  against  the  crucifixion,  but  that  their  "^^r-^p*-  di 
not  anive  at  Jerusalem  until  after  the  event. 

The  town  hall  was  rebuilt  in  1884.  The  BifcfaqfAnf,  ia  vhki 
the  most  famous  diet  of  Worms  (1521)  was  hdd,  b  now  ifpbccd 
by  a  handsome  modem  residence.  The  Luginshiid  ii  as  dd 
watch-tower  of  the  13th  century.  In  tl^  Lutheiplau  rises  de 
imposing  Luther  monument  (unveiled  in  x868),  oa  a  platkra 
48  ft.  sq.  In  the  centre  the  cdossal  statue  of  Luther  im%.  as  s 
pedestal  at  the  base  of  which  are  sitting  figures  d  Peter  WiJiir. 
WycUffe,  Hus  and  Savonarola,  the  heralds  of  the  ReiorBaticv. 
at  the. comers  of  the  pUtform,  on  lower  pedestals,  are  stxlae? 
of  Luther's  contemporaries,  Mdanchthon,  Rcuchfia,  1%^  « 
Hesse,  and  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  between  wlach  %re 
allegorical  figures  of  Magdeburg  (mourning),  Spins  (pMCdlag 
and  Augsburg  (confessing).  The  greater  part  of  the  wcci, 
which  took  nine  years  to  execute,  was  designed  by  Rictscfaet  aed 
carried  out  after  his  death  in  1861  by  GusUv  Kicts  (i8j6-igo£'^ , 
Adolf  von  Donndorf  (b.  1835)  and  Johannes  ScfailfiBg  (b^jS^ 
The  "  Rosengarten "  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
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associated  with  the  stories  oi  the  wooing.of  Kriemhild  (ace  infra), 
has  been  bid  out  in  keeping  with  the  old  traditions  and  was 
opened  with  great  festivities  in  2906.  Extensive  burial-grounds, 
ranging  in  date  from  neolithic  to  Merovingian  times,  have  recently 
been  discovered  near  the  dty. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  Worms  are  important,  and  not 
the  least  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is  vine-growing,  the  most 
famous  vintage  being  known  as  Liebfreumilch,  grown  on  vine- 
yards near  the  Liebfraueokirche.  The  manufacture  of  patent 
leather  employs  about  5000  hands.  Machinery,  wod,  ck>th, 
chicory,  slates,  &c.,  are  also  produced.  Worms  possesses  a  good 
river  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  water. 

Wotdos  was  known  in  Roman  times  as  Borbetomagus,  which 
in  the  Merovin^an  age  became  Wormatia,  afterwards  by  popular 
etymology  connected  with  Wurm,  a  dragon.  The  name  Borbeto- 
magus indicates  a  Celtic  origin  for  the  town,  which  had,  however, 
before  Caesar's  time  become  the  capital  of  a  German  tribe,  the 
Vangiones.  Drusus  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fort  here  in  14  B.C. 
In  4x3  the  emperor  Jovinus  permitted  the  Burgundians  under 
their  king  Guntar  or  Guntiar  to  settle  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  the  Lauter  and  the  Nahe.  Here  they  founded 
a  kingdom  with  Worms  as  its  capital.  Adopting  Arianism  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  under  their  king 
Gundahar  or  Gundicar  (the  Gunther  of  the  Nibdungenlud)  rose 
in  435  against  the  Roman  governor  Aetius,  who  oiled  in  the 
Huns  against  them.  The  destruction  of  Worms  and  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom  by  the  Huns  in  436  was  the  subject  of  heroic 
kgcnds  afterwards  incorporated  in  U&e  Nibdungenlied  (q.v.)  and 
the  Rosengarten  (an  epic  probably  of  the  late  X3th  century). 
In  the  Nibdungenlied  King  Gunther  and  (^uecn  Brunhild 
bold  their  court  at  Worms,  and  Siegfried  comes  hither  to  woo 
Kriemhild. 

Worms  was  rebuilt  by  the  Merovingians,  and  became  an 
episcopal  see,  first  mentioned  in  6x4,  althou^  a  bishop  of  the 
Vangiones  had  attended  a  coundl  at  Cologne  as  early  as  347. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  from  the  8th  century,  in  whidi 
the  Prankish  kings,  including  Charlemagne,  occasionally  resided. 
The  scene  of  the  graceful  though  unhistorical  romance  of  Einhard 
and  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is  laid  here. 

Under  the  German  kings  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Worms 
gradually  increased,  although  they  never  attained  the  importance 
of  the  other  Rhenish  bishops.  Otto  I.  granted  extensive  lands 
to  the  bishop,  and  in  979  Bishop  Hildbold  acquired  comital 
rights  in  his  dty.  Burchard  I.  (bishop  from  xooo  to  xo25)destroyed 
the  castle  of  the  Franconian  house  at  Worms,  built  the  cathedral 
and  laid  the  foundations  ci  the  subsequent  territorial  power  of 
the  see.  There  were  frequent  strug^es  between  the  bishops  and 
the  dtizens,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperors  against 
them,  and  were  rewarded  by  privileges  which  fostered  trade. 
Hemy  IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Worms  in  X074,  and  hdd  a  synod 
there  in  X076,  by  which  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  declared  deposed. 
Henry  V.  acquired  Worms  in  xx2x  by  .the  treaty  of  WQrzburg, 
built  a  castle  and  granted  privileges  to  the  dty,  which  retained 
its  freedom  until  x8ox,  in  spite  of  the  bishops,  who  ruled  a  small 
territory  south  of  the  dty,  on  both  ddes  of  the  Rhine,  and 
resided  at  Ladenburg  near  Mannhdm  till  X623. 

The  dty  of  Worms  was  frequently  visited  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  won  the  title  d  **  Mother  of  Diets."  The  concordat 
of  Worms  closed  the  investiture  controversy  in  1x22.  The 
*'  perpetual  peace  '*  {ewiger  Landfriede)  was  proclaimed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  at  the  diet  of  1495,  and  Luther  appeared 
before  the  famous  diet  of  X53X  to  defend  his  doctrines  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.  Four  years  later,  Worms  formally 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  religious  conferences  were  held 
there  in  1540  and  1557.  It  suffered  severdy  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  After  being  sacked  in  turn  by  Mansfeld,  TQly 
and  the  Spaniards,  it  was  taken  by  Oxenstiema  in  X632,  who 
held  a  convention  here  with  his  German  allies.  The  imperial- 
ists again  took  Worms  in  X635,  and  it  admitted  the  French 
under  Tureime  in  1644.  The  French  under  M61ac  burnt  the 
dty  almost  entirely  in  1689,  and  it  has  only  fully  recovered 
from  this  blow  in  recent  years.    Thus  the  population,  which 


in  its  prosperous  days  is  said  to  have  exceeded  50,000,  had 
sunk  in  X815  to  6250. 

By  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  X743  an  offensive  alliance  was 
formed  between  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The 
French  under  Custine  took  the  dty  by  surprise  in  1792  and  it 
was  annexed  by  the  peace  of  Lun^viUc  in  1801  to  France,  together 
with  the  bishop's  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
remaining  episcopal  dominions  were  secularized  in  1803  and 
given  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  acquired  the  whole  by  the 
Vienna  Congress  in  1815.  In  X849  the  Baden  revolutionaries 
seized  Worms,  but  were  overthrown  by  the  Mecklenburgers  and 
Prussians  in  May  of  that  year. 

Sec  Zom,  Wormser  Chronik  (Stuttgart,  1857);  Fuchs,  Ceuhichte 
der  Stadi  Worms  (Worms,  1868) ;  F.  Soldan.  Der  Rtickstag  tu  Worms, 
i<2t  (Worms,  1883):  Beilrdgesur  GeschickU  der  Stadi  Worms 
(Worms,  1896) ;  G.  Wolf,  Zur  GeschickU  der  Juden  in  Worms  (Breslau. 
x86a);  Novcr,  Das  aUe  und  neue  Worms  (Worms,  1895). 

WORMWOOD,  the  popular  name  for  an  aromatic  herb  known 
botanically  as  Artemisia  Absinihiumf  a  member  of  the  family 
Compositae.  It  grows  from  x  to  3  ft.  high  and  is  slikiiy  hairy; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  much  cut,  and  the  flowers  are  small 
yellow  hemispherical  heads  among  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  It  grows  in  waste  places.  It  is  a  tonic  and  vermifuge 
and  used  to  flavour  drinks.  A  doscly  allied  species  is  A .  vidgaris, 
mugwort,  also  an  aromatic  herb,  with  larger  and  broader  leaves, 
which  are  white  woolly  beneath,  and  erect  woolly  heads  of 
reddish-yellow  flowcn. 

W0RSB0R0U6H.  an  urban  district  in  the  Holmfirth  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
3  m.  S.  of  Bamsley,  near  the  Shcffidd  8c  Bamsley  branch  of 
the  Great  Central  railway,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Deame  & 
Dove  canal.  Pop.  (1901)  xo,336.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
an  interesting  structure  with  remains  of  Norman  work,  but 
chiefly  of  Early  English  date.  There  are  extensive  collieries 
and  gunpowder  mills  near,  and  in  the  town  iron  and  steel  works 
and  com  mills. 

WORSHIP  (t.e.  "  worth-ship,"  O.  Eng.  weorHscipe),  honour, 
dignity,  reverence,  respect.  >  The  word  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
of  the  service,  reverence  and  honour  paid,  by  means  of  devotional 
words  or  acts,  to  God,  to  the  gods,  or  to  hallowed  persons,  such 
as  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints,  and  hallowed  objects,  such  as 
holy  images  or  relics.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  worship:  (i)  lairia,  the  worship  due  to  God  alone  (from 
Gr.  Xarpefa,  service,  esp.  the  service  of  the  gods,  worship),  and  (2) 
kyperdtdia,  the  worship  or  adoration  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God  (from  Gr.  Mp,  above,  and  haokdat  service), 
and  (3)  dvliat  that  due  to  the  saints.  (See  dso  Adobation.) 
The  public  service  of  God  in  church  is  known  as  "  divine  worship  " 
or  "  divine  service  "  (see  Liturgy).  In  the  sense  of  *'  revere  " 
or  "  respect,"  the  verb  "  to  worship "  occurs  in  the  English 
Prayer-book,  in  the  phrase  "  with  my  body  I  thee  worship  " 
in  the  Marriage  Service.  In  this  sense  the  term  "  worship  " 
is  also  used  as  a  title  of  honour  in  speaking  of  or  addressing 
other  persons  of  position.  Thus  a  mayor  b  q)oken  of  as  "  his 
worship  the  mayor,"  or  "  the  worshipful  the  mayor."  Magis- 
trates are  addrnsed  as  "  your  worship." 

WORSLEY,  PHILIP  STANHOPE  (1835-1866),  English  poet, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Worsley,  was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  August 
X835,  and  was  educated  at  Highgate  grammar  school  and  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  in 
X857  with  a  poem  on  "  The  Temple  of  Janus."  In  1861  he 
publidied  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey ,  followed  in  1865  by  a 
translation  of  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliads  in  both  of 
which  he  employed  the  Spenserian  stanza  with  success.  In  1863 
appeared  a  vdume  of  Poems  and  Transitions,  Worsley  died 
on  the  8th  of  May  x866.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  John  Conington. 

WORSLET,  an  urban  district  in  the  Ecdes  parliamentary 
dividon  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Manchester 
by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12,462. 
Its  growth  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture and  of  the  neighbouring  collieries. 
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WORTH,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  (iSas^xSQs),  the  famous 
dressmaker,  was  bom  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  in  1825.  His 
father,  a  country  solicitor,  having  lost  his  money  in  speculation. 
Charles  was  sent  to  London  as  an  apprentice  to  Swan  &  Edgar, 
drapers.  Thence,  in  2846,  he  went  to  Paris,  without  capital  or 
friends,  and  after  twelve  years  in  a  wholesale  silk  house  he  began 
business  as  a  dressmaker  in  partnership  with  a  Swede  named 
Dobergh.  His  originality  and  skill  in  design  won  the  patronage 
of  the  empms  Eugenie,  and,  through  her,  of  fashionable  Paris. 
After  the  Franco-German  War,  during  which  he  turned  his  house 
into  a  military  hospital,  his  partner  retired,  and  Worth  con- 
tinued the  business,  which  employed  1200  hands,  with  his  two 
sons  John  and  Gaston — both  naturalized  Frenchmen.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  set  the  taste  and  ordained  the  fashions  of 
Paris,  and  extended  his  sway  over  all  the  civilized  and  much  of 
the  uncivilized  world.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  March  1895. 

WORTH,  a  village  of  Alsace,  on  the  Sauer,  6  m.  N.  of  Hagenau, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  August  1870, 
fought  between  the  Germans  under  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia 
and  the  French  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  battle  is  also 
called  RcichshofTen  and  Frdschwcilcr. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  engagement,  and  tht  general 
situation  on  the  6th  are  dealt  with  under  Franco-Gesuan 
War.  During  the  5th  of  August  the  French  concentrated  in 
a  selected  position  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  along  the  Sauer 
Bach  on  the  left  front  of  the  German  III.  army  which  was  moving 
S.  to  seek  them.  The  position  is  marked  from  right  to  left  by 
Morsbronn,  the  Niedcrwald,  the  heights  W.  of  Wdrth  and  the 
woods  N.E.  of  FrSschwcilcr.  E.  of  the  Sauer  the  German  III. 
army  was  moving  S.  towards  Hagenau,  when  their  cavalry 
found  the  French  position  about  noon.  Thereafter  the  German 
vedettes  held  the  French  under  close  observation,  while  the 
latter  moved  about  within  their  lines  and  as  far  as  the  village 
of  worth  as  if  in  peace  quarters,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  army  at  Weisscnburg  on  the  previous 
day.  The  remnant  of  the  force  which  had  been  engaged,  with 
many  of  its  wounded  still  in  the  ranks,  marched  in  about  noon 
with  so  soldierly  a  bearing  that,  so  far  from  their  depressing 
the  morale  of  the  rest,  their  appearance  actually  raised  it. 

About  5  P.M.  some  horses  were  watered  at  the  Sauer,  as  in 
peace,  without  escort,  though  hostile  scouts  were  in  sigjlit.  A 
sudden  swoop  of  the  enemy's  hussars  drove  the  party  back  to 
camp.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  tents  were  struck  and  the 
troops  fell  in  all  along  the  line  and  remained  undor  arms  until 
the  confusion  died  down,  when  orders  were  sent  to  fall  out,  but 
not  to  pitch  the  tents.  The  army  therefore  bivouacked,  and  but 
for  this  incident  the  battle  of  the  next  day  would  probably  not 
have  been  fought.  A  sudden  and  violent  storm  broke  over  the 
bivouacs,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  men,  wet  and  restless,  began 
to  move  about,  light  fires,  &c.  Many  of  them  broke  out  of  camp 
and  went  into  Wdrth,  which  was  unoccupied,  though  Prussians 
were  only  300  yds.  from  the  sentries.  These  fired,  and  the 
officer  commanding  the  Prussian  outposts,  hearing  the  confused 
murmur  of  voices,  ordered  up  a  battery,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  b'ght  enough  dropped  a  few  shells  into  Wdrth.  The  stragglers 
rushed  back,  the  French  lines  were  again  alarmed,  and  several 
batteries  on  their  side  took  up  the  challenge. 

The  Prussian  guns,  as  strict  orders  had  been  given  to  avoid 
all  engagement  that  day,  soon  withdrew  and  were  about  to 
return  to  camp,  when  renewed  artillery  fire  was  heard  from  the 
S.  and  presently  also  from  the  N.  In  the  latter  direction,  the 
II.  Bavarian  corps  had  bivouacked  along  the  Mattstall-Langen- 
sulzbach  road  with  orders  to  continue  the  march  if  artillery 
were  heard  to  the  S.  This  order  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  III.  army  orders,  and  moreover  the  V.  Prussian  corps  to 
the  S.  was  in  ignorance  of  its  having  been  given. 

The  outpost  battery  near  Wdrth  was  heard,  and  the  Bavarians 
at  once  moved  forward.  Soon  the  leading  troops  were  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Sauer  and  the  Sulzbach,  and  the 
divisional  commander,  anxious  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  new 
allies — ^his  enemies  in  1866 — ordered  his  troops  to  attack,  giving 
the  spire  of  Frflschwciler,  which  was  visible  over  the  woods,  as 


the  point  of  direction.  The  French,  however,  itese  quite  lady 
and  a  furious  fusillade  broke  out,  uriucfa  was  multiplied  by  tlie 
echoes  of  the  forest-dad  hills  out  of  all  piopmtioa  to  tlw  aamben 
engaged.  The  Prussian  officen  of  the  V.  corps  near  Diefiesbsd. 
knowing  nothing  of  the  orders  the  Bavarians  had  recEh-od, 
were  amazed ,  but  at  length  when  about  zo.50  a.m.  tfacir  comcsdcs 
were  seen  retiring,  in  some  cases  in  great  disorder,  the  carpi 
commander,  General  von  Kirchbacfa,  decided  tliat  an  eiort 
must  at  once  be  made  to  relieve  the  Bavarians.  His  chid  of 
staff  had  already  ordered  up  the  divisional  and  corps  MtuSkrj 
(84  guns  in  all),  and  he  himself  communicaied  his  nn«i»ioa  <rf 
attacking  to  the  XI.  corps  (General  von  Bose)  on  his  left  and  askxA 
for  all  available  assistance.  A  r^»rt  was  also  deq)atched  to 
the  crown  prin(»  at  Sulz,  5  m'.  away. 

Meanwhile  the  XI.  corps  had  become  involved  in  an 
ment.  The  left  of  the  V.  corps'  outposts  had  over  niglbt 
Gunstett  and  the  bank  of  the  Sauer,  and  the  Fitncii  shortly  aiur 
daylight  on  the  6th  sent  down  an  unarmed  party  to  fetch  wata 
As  this  appeared  through  the  mist,  the  Prussians  natunCy 
fired  upon  it,  and  the  French  General  Lartigue  (to  wiioae  divisin 
the  party  belonged),  puzzled  to  account  for  the  firing,  beo4^ 
up  some  batteries  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attadt.  These  fired  a 
few  rounds  only,  but  remained  in  positi€»i  as  a  precautioo. 

Hearing  the  firing,  the  XI.  corps'  advanced  goaid,  which  hid 
marched  up  behind  in  accordance  with  the  geoeral  movtmtat  oi 
the  corps  in  changing  front  to  the  west,  and  had  halted  on  zcachiag 
the  Kreuzhecke  Wood,  promptly  came  up  to  .Sparhharti  aad 
Gunstett.  In  this  movement  across  country  to  SpudJbatk 
some  bodies  appear  to  have  exposed  themsdves,  for  Iveatk 
artillery  at  Elsasshausen  suddenly  opened  fire,  and  the  ahnfvd 
bursting  hi^,  sent  showers  of  bullets  on  to  the  boose  ioo£»  of 
Spachbach,  in  which  village  a  battalion  had  just  halted.  As 
the  falling  tiles  made  the  position  undesirable,  the  major  in 
command  ordered  the  march  to  be  resumed,  and  as  he  gave  the 
order,  his  horse  ran  away  with  him  towards  the  Saiacr.  The 
leading  company,  seeing  the  battalion  oommander  8a£a{>» 
moved  off  at  thie  double,  and  the  others  of  coarse  folbved. 
Coming  within  sight  of  the  enemy ,  they  drew  a  heavy  sfaeO  fire,  sad. 
still  under  the  impression  that  they  were  intended  to  attack, 
deployed  into  line  of  columns  and  doubled  down  to  the  zxwr. 
which  they  crossed.  One  or  two  companies  in  the  nei^hbonrhooc 
had  already  begun  to  do  so,  and  the  stream  being  too  wide  far 
the  mounted  officers  to  jump,  presently  ci^t  or  ten  cwmpiBiw 
were  across  the  river  and  out  of  superior  controL  By  this  tisse 
the  French  outposts  (some  2500  rifles),  lining  the  ed^e  ctf  the 
Niederwald,  were  firing  heavily.  The  line  of  smoke  was  natunfiy 
accepted  by  all  as  the  objective,  and  the  Gcnnaa 
with  a  wild  rush  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  at  Gunstett.  A  mos 
struggle  ensued  and  both  sides  brought  up  reinfoRcmcnts.  The 
Prussians,  with  all  their  attention  concentrated  on  the 
in  their  front,  and  having  as  yet  no  superior  commanders, 
exhibited  signs  of  confusion,  and  thereupon  General  Laitisnt 
ordered  a  counter  attack  towards  the  heights  ol  CoBiutt, 
when  all  the  Prussians  between  the  Niederwald  and  the  Saotr 
gave  way.  The  French  followed  with  a  rash,  and,  fdidiBg  the 
Sauer  opposite  Gunstett,  for  a  moment  placed  the  kog  Esc  of 
German  guns  upon  the  hdghts  in  considerable  danger.  Ai  tha 
crisis  a  fresh  battalion  <rf  the  XI.  corps  arrived  by  the  msd  frca 
Surburg  to  Gunstett,  and  attacked  the  French  00  one  fuk 
whilst  the  guns  swept  the  other.  The  mocnentnm  of  the  charge 
died  out,  and  the  French  drifted  backwaxds  after  aa  cfiact 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  both  sides. 

In  the  centre  the  fight  had  been  going  badly  for  the  V.  coeps- 
As  soon  as  the  84  guns  between  Dieffenbadi  and  Sipfhhsfh 
opened  fire  the  French  disappeared  from  sight.  Thoe  was  » 
longer  a  target,  and,  periiaps  to  compd  his  advosaiy  to  dew 
himself,  von  Kirchbach  oniered  four  battalkios  to  cna  the 
river.  These  battalions,  however,  were  widely  sepaiaScd,  sad 
coming  under  fire  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  they  attacked 
in  two  groups,  one  from  Wdrth  towards  Fr6schweikr,  the 
other  from  near  Spachbach  towards  the  Calvary  apv,  £>  ^ 
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the  ittuk  4|^iut  tbe  Niederwttd  with  nidi  of  his  Uma  ta  hu 

'  anived,  and  had  ordeitd  GeDcnJ  vod  Schkopp*!  brigade,  whid 
.  wu  tbcD  mpproaching,  to  join  the  IrDO|)i  oAlectiiig  to  the  eu 
of  Guuitetl.  Sdikopp,  bowevtr,  unDg  ttut  hii  present  line  o 
.  ndvEnce  led  h'ni  diiert  on  to  It  French  right  about  Morsbioni 
.    and  liep  him  dear  of  the  coafuson  o  be  seen  anund  Gunste 


Inek  the  PruMUn  infantjy  now  rcoforcod,  followed  them  up 
(abou  I  p  m  )  Tbe  conimaiider  m-dud  of  he  Cennan  III 
umy  (  he  crown  prince  Frederick  now  appeared  on  the  £dd  and 
oiderwl  Kirchbach  to  Hand  last  until  the  preraurt  of  the  XI. 
totpi  and  WOrtterabeig  division  could  lake  eSect  against  the 
Fieadi  ri^t  wing.  Tbe  majority  of  tbeK  (imps  had  not  yet 
nadMd  the  6dd.  Von  Bote,  however,  Keing  the  Rtreat  of  the 
■nop*  ol  tbe  V.  coipB,  bad  independeiitly  deteimined  to  renew 


dintiarded  the  order  and  eonUsued  o  ad  tnce  ao  Monbronn. 
Tbis  delibera  e  acceptance  of  reiponatbili  y  really  dec  ded  be 
ba  tie,  0  hli  brigade  qu  ctly  dep  oyed  u  a  un  and  compelkd 
the  French  right  wing  to  fall  back. 

To  cover  the  French  retreat  Michel'*  brigade  of  eivaliy  wai 
ordered  to  charge.  The  order  was  somewhat  vague,  and  in  his 
position  under  cover  near  Ebeibacb,  Ceneial  Micbd  had  no  know- 
ledfc  of  Ibe  actual  siloatiim.  _Thia  It  cunc  abool  that,  wilboat 
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nconuoltriiit  ot  maiionivrlng  for  poutian.  the  Fmidi  cRvlry 
rode  uniiht  it  the  Snt  objective  whicfa  offered  iucU,  and  Uiuc^ 
Ihe  victoriou*  Fiussians  u  they  w»e  crcaung  the  hilli  between 
the  AlbrechlihsUKrhoI  and  Manbrooa.  Hencx  the  chuje  mi 
mily  aod  only  psitly  successful.    However,  t'     "       ' 


ridden 


d  loi 


ienti. 


AJbrechtsbaUseihof  uid  Monbrorm  which  they  bad  already  won. 
But  the  countet-attMk  soon  cane  under  the  fire  ol  the  gieai 
artillery  mass  above  Gunstctt,  and,  von  Box  having  at  length 
conccntcaled  the  main  body  of  the  XI.  coips  b  the  metdoHs 
between  the  Niederwald  and  the  Sauei,  the  French  bad  to  with- 
diaw.  Their  wiibdrawnl  involved  the  relieat  al  the  troop*  wbo 
had  lou^t  ill  day  in  defence  oi  the  Niederwald. 
Bv  t  T.N.  the  Fmuiimi  were  mastcn  o[  the  Niederwald  and 
lich  the  French  right  wing  bid  oiigiDaUy 
dcacribible  conlusiOD  after  the  prolonged 
le  acnsc  undergrowth.  Before  order  could  be 
another  fierce  counte(.ltldie.  As  the  Pruuiani 
nerged  from  the  N.  edge  ol  the  wood,  the  French  rciervei 
iddenly  came  out  from  behind  the  ElMI»haiiim  heighu.  and 
riking  due  S.  drove  the  Fruuiatis  back.  It  wa*  a  grave  crisis, 
-     -  "  '  Schkopp,  who  tbrougliout  all  thia  bad 


stood,  but  Ibey  we 
fighting 


kept  tn 
of  the  V 
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of  the  XI.  coipa.  had  ordetei 
to  aisault  the  French  cenir 
Bavarian  corps  moved  again 
lained  its  original  position  ir 


thewi 


la  N.E.  of  FiJlschweUer. 
iten  yet.    Ordering  Boone. 


mains'  cavalry  division  to  charge,  by  iquadi 
brought  up  his  reserve  artillery,  and  sent  it  lorwara  to  cue^not 
range  to  cover  a  linal  count  er^ttroke  by  his  last  intact  battalions. 
But  from  hia  position  near  frStchweiler  he  could  not  see  into  the 
hollow  between  Elsasshausen  and  the  Niederwald.  The  order 
was  too  Late,  and  the  artillery  unlimbered  just  as  the  (ouster 
attack  on  the  Niederwald  alluded  to  above  gave  way  before 
von  Schkopp's  reserve.  The  guna  were  submerged  in  a  Dood 
of  (ugiiivcs  and  pursuers.  Elsasshausen  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  To  rescue  the  guns  the  nearest  French  in- 
fantry attacked  in  a  succcuion  ol  groups,  charging  Home  the 
bayonet  with  the  utmost  determlnalion.  Belote  each  atiiik 
(he  Prussians  immediately  in  Iiont  gave  way,  but  thoM  on  the 
flanks  swung  inwards  and  tinder  this  conver^ng  fire  each  Fretich 
attempt  died  out,  the  Prussians  following  up  their  retitat-  In 
this  manner,  step  by  step,  in  ctmfuuon  which  almost  defies 
analysis,  the  Pnistlans  conquered  the  whole  ol  the  ground  to  the 
S.  ol  the  FrSschweiler-WOrth  rtAd,  hut  the  French  sliU  held  on 
in  the  village  ol  Frjischweiler  itself  and  In  the  wooda  to  the  N. 
ol  the  road,  where  throughout  the  day  they  had  held  the  two 
Bavarian  corps  in  check  with  little  dilEculty.  TV>  break  down 
this  Last  stronghold,  the  guns  of  the  V.  and  XI.  corpa,  which 
had  now  come  fonmrd  to  the  captured  lidge  of  Ebaishausen, 
took  the  village  u  their  target;  arid  the  great  crowd  of  Inlaotry, 
now  flushed  with  victory  but  in  the  direst  confu^on,  encouraged 
by  the  eum|^  of  two  horse  artillery  batteries  which  galloped 
boldly  forward  to  caae.shDt  range,  delivered  one  final  nuh  which 
swept  all  resistance  bdOR  it. 

lie  battle  was  won  and  cavalry  only  wen  needed  to  reap  its 
coniequences,  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  division  had  been  left 
behind  without  ordera  and  did  not  reach  the  battlefield  till  late 
at  night.  The  divisional  cavalry  squadrona  did  tbdi  best,  but 
each  pursued  on  its  own  account,  and  the  results  in  pdsoncn 
and  guns  fell  fat  short  of  what  the  <^>portunity  offered.  Under 
cover  ol  darknesa  the  French  escaped,  and  on  the  following  day 
tlK  cavalry  divisoti  was  quite  unable  to  discover  the  direction  ot 
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powering  wcigbt  of  aumben.  Tbe  PntHUA  fmmi  toM  wtfe  tUt 
to  diivcl  upon  tbc  field  do  fewer  tbaa  75.000  lalanuy.  Aooo  cao^Y. 
and  100  giuu,  of  which  71,000  nOes,  4350  laton  aad  134  [Sdi 
came  into  acuoo,  ajsUiit  31.000  riSta,  4850  mim  aad  wi  fm 

on  tbe  PceniAalde.   The  supoiorily  of  the  Frcacb  iliiiiiiiiii >i 

needle  guu  luy  eeaioiiably  lie  aet  ■f'*"  tbe  aHpcrier  aaattf 
of  rffics  oa  the  Ccnnu  lide.  lor  tboitgh  tfacGcrvufbwvn  ^AtfiP?. 
thanks  to  thdr  Bunben,  ule  to  bnog  a  ujuvugias  fire  v^na  ik 
French,  the  latter  Bade  aeacly  doable  the  umBber  J  hki  In  ilm 
the  same  wdghl  of  amnmiiitioQ  bed,  but  the  Fmch  had  lakai 
to  oppose  to  the  uperior  Ccraan  artitkry,  aad  la  aliaaic  citfr 
iiutina  it  waa  the  tarible  iIkII  fire  whicb  btofce  an  ik  Inmi 
counter  attack.  All  of  these  altacka  wen  ia  tbe  logkia  Apt 
honouiable  tolbe  FtcDeh  army,  and  many  ^tBe  aeArcr  to  im^aw^ 
tbc  ultimate  iiii  1 1  ■  of  the  Germau  taaa  ii  fcaoaSy  inmaKd 
One  other  point  deserve*  special  attentiofL  Aa  aooa  as  the  Bfhuu 
became  general,  all  order  la  the  sldrwyslier  Uoea  ilhaiiiiHnil  am  itsii 
•ides,  and  iavanably,  OKCpc  when  the  rmateaii  aruby  far  snt- 
vcAcd.  it  was  the  appearaaoe  of  dosed  bodi^  ed  trDofis  ia  lor  d 
the  liihllog  Uae  which  determined  the  retreat  td  tka  ot^cmrra 
Even  in  the  eoaluied  fighting  la  tbe  Niederwald.  tbc  wrtr  n!>d  d 
the  Prussian  dnims  or  tbe  Real 


i-n  thnugh  1 
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Kmtdntaituru (1  joe-iQioJ.  (F. N-l*-) 
VORTHIBG,  a  munidpat  boiou^  aod  seaside  resert  ia  ik 
Lewes  parliamentary  division  ol  Sumex,  F^g**"^.  61  m.  S.  br 
W.  from  London  by  the  London,  Brightoo  h  South  Com  laA- 
way.  Pop.  (t90i)  io/)is.  It  has  a  fioe  oiaiiBe  puide,  and  > 
promenade  pier,  and  there  ia  a  long  range  of  fine  saaib.  A 
publicpark,9iacretineitent,«ua|ia>ediDlSlli.  Thepdodral 
buildings  an  several  n»dcm  churdtes,  tbe  town  bsE  (il}i'> 
municipal  buHdlngs,  free  library,  literary  tasthute,  in^raary  sad 
convalescent  homes-  The  mother  parish  of  Worthing  is  Bread, 
water,  the  church  of  which,  rm.  north  of  Worthing,  isartvlBrB 
building,  and  a  fine  example  tA  tranailioiial  NoriBM  wecL  A 
Roman  villa,  evidence  of  the  -"■'"■"  ol  pottery  woti,  aod 
a  KMalled  mile-stone,  have  been  discovered  at  Wocltiic.  Ttc 
town  was  incorporated  in  1S90,  and  Is  imder  a  Payv,  i  ddcr- 
men  and  14  councillon.   Area,  I4]q  acres. 

WOTTDH,  HB  HBXBT  (1S6B-1639),  EogUifa  a^oi  sod 
diplooutiat,  son  ol  Thomas  Wottis  {ijii-ist;]  aad  gmri- 
nephew  of  the  diplomatist  Nicholas  Wottoti  (f  j.],  was  bon  si 
BocioD  Hall  in  the  parish  ol  Bocioo  or  Boo^un  JfiAerte. 
Kent.*  He  was  educated  at  WincbcsleT  Scboof  and  >i  Ne« 
College,  Oiford,  when  he  matriculated  on  the  sthof  Jusr  is^ 
Two  yean  later  be  removed  to  Queen's  CoUeCE.  gtsAatiiv  KX 
in  ijSS.  At  Oiloid  be  was  the  friend  of  Albericas  Cools- 
then  professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  Jafan  Dame.  Dotrng  h* 
rcddence  at  Queen's  he  wrote  a  play,  rmscn^,  wtitk  his  iri 
survived,  but  his  chief  bttnsti  appear  (0  have  been  stiroiiik. 
In  qualifying  for  his  M. A.  debtee  he  read  three  bectozo  Eir  ara^. 
and  to  the  end  ol  his  life  be  continued  to  ioteiBt  baett  a 
physical  etperimento.  His  lather,  Tlnmaa  Wottcn,  fed  e 
1SS7,  leaving  to  bis  vm  the  very  inadequate  iiiiiiili  inv  ^ 
a  butidted  maiki  a  year.  About  i  JS9  Woltaa  wort  ataoad,  nixl 
a  view  probably  10  prepsratioa  for  a  diplocnalk  career,  sad  k> 
travels  ^ipear  to  have  lasted  for  iboat  u  jrtsit.  At  AhdnJ 
he  met  Edward.  Lord  Zoucfa,  to  whom  be  later  addttssBl  t «» 
of  letters  (r 590-1591)  which  omlab  much  political  asd  «bo 
newi.  These  (Rtiiqmat  WntootmiM,  pp.  5S5  ct  w).  i*[>i 
provide  a  record  of  the  joonwy.   He  travelled  1^  way  <f  Visas 

1  Hii  rider  half-bnilher.  Edward  Wotton  (iS4*-i(«C).  i«rs4  <fe 
■ervin  ol  Sir  Francis  WaUntfum.  ant  ia  i^  .us  xot  a  as  — 
ponant  errand  to  Jane*  VI.  ef  Suhad.,  la  i«o>  he  las  a^ 
DaionWotlonofMaflcy.  The  psan  bccu*  cxliacl  ea  ih  deack 
ol  his  ion  Thooaa.  the  md  bania  (ijU-lfija). 
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and  Venice  to  Rome,  and  in  1593  spent  some  time  at  Geneva  in 
the  house  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  to  whom  he  contracted  a  consider- 
able debt.  He  returned  to  England  in  1594,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple.  While  abroad  he  had 
from  time  to  time  provided  Robert  Devereuz,  second  earl  of 
Essex,  with  information,  and  he  now  definitely  entered  his 
service  as  one  of  his  agents  or  secretaries.  It  was  his  duty  to 
supply  intelligence  of  affairs  in  Transylvania,  Poland,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Wotton  was  not,  like  his  unfortunate  fellow-secretary, 
Henry  Cuffe,  who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1601,  actually  in- 
volved in  Essex's  downfall,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
England,  and  within  »xteen  hours  of  his  patron's  apprehension 
he  was  safe  in  France,  whence  he  travelled  to  Venice  and  Rome. 
In  1603  he  was  resident  at  Florence,  and  a  plot  to  murder  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  Wotton  was  entrusted  with  letters  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger,  and  with  Italian  antidotes  against  poison.  As  "  Ottavio 
Baldi  "  he  travelled  to  Scotland  by  way  of  Norway.  He  was  well 
received  by  James,  and  remained  three  months  at  the  Scottish 
court,  retaining  )us  Italian  incognito.  He  then  returned  to 
Florence,  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  James's  accession  hurried 
to  England.  James  knighted  him,  and  offered  him  the  embassy 
at  Madrid  or  Paris;  but  Wotton,  knowing  that  both  these  offices 
involved  ruinous  expense,  desired  rather  to  represent  James  at 
Venice.  He  left  London  in  1604  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus 
Morton,  his  half-nephew,  as  secretary,  and  William  Bedell,  the 
author  of  an  Irish  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  chaplain.  Wotton 
spent  most  of  the  next  twenty  years,  with  two  breaks  (1619-1616 
and  1619-1621),  at  Venice.  He  helped  the  Doge  in  his  resistance 
to  ecclesastical  agression,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  sent  to 
King  James  as  fast  as  it  was  written.  Wotton  had  offended  the 
scholar  Caspar  Schoppe,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  at 
Altdorf.  In  i5i  I  Schoppe  wrote  a  scurrilous  book  against  James 
entitled  Ecdesiastictu,  in  which  he  fastened  on  Wotton  a  saying 
which  he  had  incautioxisly  written  in  a  friend's  album  years 
before.  It  was  the  famous  definition  of  an  ambassador  as  an 
**  honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  original  Latin  form  of  the  epigram 
did  not  admit  of  the  double  meaning.  This  was  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  morals  of  James  and  his  servants,  and  brought 
Wotton  into  temporary  disgrace.  Wotton  was  at  the  time  on 
leave  in  En^bmd,  and  made  two  formal  defences  of  himself,  one 
a  personal  attack  on  his  accuser  addressed  to  Marcus  Welser  of 
Strassburg,  and  the  other  privately  to  the  king.  He  failed  to 
secure  further  diplomatic  employment  for  some  time,  and  seems 
to  have  finally  won  back  the  royal  favour  by  obsequious  support 
in  parliament  of  James's  claim  to  impose  arbitrary  taxes  on 
merchan<Use.  In  1614  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  and  in  1616  he 
returned  to  Venice.  In  1620  he  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Ferdinand  II.  at  Vienna,  to  do  what  he  could  on  behalf  of  James's 
dau^ter  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia.  Wotton's  devotion  to 
this  princess,  expressed  in  his  exquisite  vtnet  beginning  "  You 
meaner  beauties  of  the  night,"  was  sincere  and  unchanging. 
At  his  departure  the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great 
value,  which  Wotton  received  with  due  respect,  but  before 
leaving  the  dty  he  gave  it  to  his  host^,  because,  he  said,  he 
would  accept  no  gifts  from  the  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  queen. 
After  a  third  term  of  service  in  Venice  he  returned  to  London 
eariy  in  1624  and  in  July  he  was  installed  as  provost  of  Eton 
College.  This  office  did  not  rdieve  him  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  he  was  even  on  one  occasion  arrested  for 
debt,  but  he  received  in  1627  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1630  this 
was  ra)«d  to  £500  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  write 
a  history  of  En^nd.  He  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
vostship^  and  was  happy  in  being  able  to  entertain  his  friends 
lavishly.  His  most  constant  associates  were  Izaak  Walton  and 
John  Hales.  A  bend  in  the  Thames  below  the  Playing  Fields, 
known  as  "  Black  Potts,"  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
Wotton  and  Ixaak  Walton  fished  in  company.  He  died  at  the 
beginning  of  December  1639  m<1  ^^  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Eton  College. 


Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  not  an  industrious  author,  and  his 
writings  are  very  small  in  bulk.  Of  the  twenty-five  poems 
printed  in  Reliquiae  Wottonianae  only  fifteen  are  Wotton's. 
But  of  those  fifteen  two  have  obtained  a  place  among  the  best 
known  poems  in  the  language,  the  lines  ahready  mentioned  "  On 
his  Mistris,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  and  "  The  Character  of  a 
Happy  Life." 

iJuring  his  lifetime  ho  published  only  The  Elements  of  Architecture 
(1634),  which  is  a  parapnraae  from  Marcus  Vitruvius  PoUio,  and  a 
L.atin  prose  address  to  the  king  on  his  return  from  Scotland  (1633). 
In  1651  appeared  the  Reliquiae  WoUonianiae,  with  izaak  Walton  s 
Life,  An  admirable  Life  and  Letters,  representing  much  new 
material,  by  Logan  Pcarsalt  Smith,  was  pubhshed  in  1907.  See  also 
A.  W.  Ward.  Sw  Henry  Wotton,  a  Biographical  SkeUh  (1898). 

WOTTON.  NICHOLAS  (c.  1497-1567).  English  diplomatist, 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wotton  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent, 
and  a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Wotton,  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1415  and  1430,  and  meihber  of  parliament  for  the  city  from 
1406  to  1429.  He  early  became  vicar  of  Boughton  Malherbe  and 
of  Sutton  Valence,  and  later  of  Ivychurch,  Kent;  but,  desiring  a 
more  worldly  career,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cuthbert  Tunsiall, 
bishop  of  London.  Having  helped  to  draw  up  the  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,  Wotton  in  1539  went  to  arrange  the  marriage 
between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleves  and  the  union  of 
Protestant  princes  which  was  to  be  the  complement  of  this  union. 
He  crossed  over  to  England  with  the  royal  bride,  but,  unlike 
Thomas  Cromwell,  he  did  not  lose  the  royal  favour  when  the  king 
repudiated  Anne,  and  in  1 541,  having  already  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  he  became  dean  of  Canterbury  and  in  1544  dean  of 
York.  In  1543  he  went  on  diplomatic  business  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  the  next  year  or  two  he  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  2546,  and  was  resident 
ambassador  in  France  from  1546  to  1549.  Henry  VIII.  made 
Wotton  an  executor  of  his  will  and  left  him  £300,  and  in  1549, 
under  Edward  VI.,  he  became  a  secretary  of  sute,  but  he  only 
held  this  post  for  about  a  year.  In  1550  he  was  again  sent  as 
envoy  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  was  ambassadpr  to  France  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  doing  valuable  work  in  that  capacity.  ^  He 
left  France  in  1557,  but  in  1558  he  was  again  in  that  country, 
helping  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambr^sis.  In  1560  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  on  behalf 
of  Elizabeth,  and  he  had  again  visited  the  Netherlands  before 
his  death  in  London  on  the  26th  of  January  1567. 

His  brother.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  (1489-1551),  was  made 
treasurer  of  Calais  in  1540,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  protector  Somerset.  His  son,  Thomas 
Wotton  (1521-Z587)  was  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  {q.v.) 

WOTTON.  WILUAM  (166^1727),  English  scholar,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  bom  in  his  father's  parish  of 
Wrentham,  Suffolk,  on  the  13th  of  August  1666.  He  was  not 
yet  ten  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
having  by  this  time  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  St  John's  College,  and 
was  elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1687.  Wotton  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  share  in  the  controversy  about  the  respective  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  leaming.  In  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient 
and  Modem  Learning  (1694,  and  again  1697)  he  took  the  part  of 
the  modenu,  although  in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit,  and  was 
attacked  by  Swift  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boohs.  During  some  of  his 
later  years  Wotton  resided  in  Wales  and  gave  himself  to'the  study 
of  Celtic,  making  a  translation  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda.  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (1730).  Having  taken  holy  orders, 
he  was  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  from  1705  until  his  death  at 
Buxted,  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February  1727. 

Wotton  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  (1701)  and  Miscellaneous  Dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  Traditions  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees (1718). 

WOUND  (0.  Eng.  viiii^,connectcd  with  a  Teutonic  verb,  meaning 
to  strive,  fi^t,  suffer,  seen  in  O.  Eng.  winnan,  whence  Eng. "  win  "), 
a  solution  in  the  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Con- 
tused wounds,  or  bmises,  are  injuries  to  the  cellular  tissues  in 
which  the  skin  is  not  broken.  In  parts  where  the  tissues  are  lax 
the  signs  of  swelling  and  discoloration  are  more  noticeable  than 
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in  the  tenser  tissues.  The  discoloration  is  caused  by  haemorrhage 
into  the  tissues  icahytnosU),  and  passes  from  dark  purple  through 
green  to  yellow  before  it  disappears.  If  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood  is  poured  forth  into  the  injured  tissues  it  is  termed  a 
haemaioma.  The  treatment  of  a  bruise  consists  in  the  application 
of  cold  lotion,  preferably  an  evaporating  spirit-lotion,  to  limit 
the  subcutaneous  bleeding.  The  haemorrhage  usually  becomes 
absorbed  of  its  own  accord  even  in  haematomata,  but  should 
suppuration  threaten  an  incision  must  be  made  and  the  cavity 
asepticaUy  evacuated. 

Open  wounds  are  divided  into  incised,  lacerated,  punctured  and 
gunshot  wounds.  Incised  wounds  are  made  by  any  sharp  in<itrumcnt 
and  have  (heir  edges  evenly  cut.  In  these  wounds  there  is  usually 
free  haemorrhage,  as  the  vessels  are  cleanly  divided.  Lacerated 
wounds  arc  those  in  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  turn  irregularly. 
Such  injuries  occur  frequently  irom  accidents  with  machinery  or 
blunt  instruments,  or  from  bites  by  animals.  The  hacmorrnage 
is  less  than  from  incised  wounds,  and  the  edges  may  be  bruised. 
Punctured  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  depth  is  greater  than  the 
external  opening.  They  are  generally  produced  by  sharp-pointed 
instruments,  liie  chief  danger  arises  irom  puncture  of  laige  blood- 
vessels, or  injury  to  important  structures  such  as  occur  in  the  ;horax 
and  abdomen.  It  is  also  difficult  to  keep  such  wounds  surgically 
clean  and  to  obtain  apposition  of  their  deeper  parts,  and  septic  germs 
are  often  carried  in  with  the  instrument. 

The  treatment  of  incited  wounds  is  to  arrest  the  bleeding  (see. 
Haemorrhage),  cleanse  the  wound  and  its  surroundings,  removing 
all  foreign  bodies  (splinters,  glass.  &c.).  and  obtain  apposition  of  the 
cut  surfaces.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  sutures  or  stitches  of 
silk,  catgut,  stlkwormgut  or  silver  wire.  If  the  wound  can  be 
rendered  aseptic,  incised  wounds  usually  heal  by  first  intention. 
In  lacerated  wounds  there  is  danger  of  suppuration,  sloughing, 
erysipelas  or  tetanus.  These  wounds  do  not  heal  by  first  intention, 
and  there  is  consequently  conuderable  scarring.  The  exact  amount 
of  time  occupied  in  the  repair  depends  upon  the  presence  or  not  of 
septic  material,  as  lacerated  wounds  are  very  aifficult  to  cleanse 
properly.  Cai^lic  acid  lotion  should  bo  used  for  cleansing,  while 
torn  or  ragged  portions  should  be  cut  away  and  provision  made  for 
free  drainage.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  sutures  at  first, 
but  the  wound  may  be  packed  with  iodofortn  gauze,  and  later, 
when  a  clean  granulating  surface  has  been  obtained,  skin-grafting 
may  be  required.  In  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  where  the  flesfi 
has  been  stripped  from  the  bones,  where  there  is  spreading  gangrene, 
or  in  such  wounds  in  conjunction  with  comminuted  fractures  or  with 
severe  sepsis  supervening,  amputation  of  a  limb  may  be  called  for. 
Punctured  wounds  should  be  syringed  with  carbolic  lotion,  and  all 
splinters  and  foreign  bodies  removed.  The  location  of  needles  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  use  of  the  Rdntgen  rays;  the 
wound  can  then  be  (>acked  with  gauze  and  drained.  If  a  large  vessel 
should  have  been  injured,  the  wound  may  have  to  be  laid  open  and 
the  bleeding  vessel  secured.  Should  paralysis  indicate  that  a  large 
nerve  has  Mcn  divided,  the  wound  must  also  be  laid  open  in  order 
to  suture  the  injured  structure. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  mention  some  of  the  special  character- 
istics of  lunskot  wounds.  In  the  modern  small-bore  rifle  (Lee- 
Metford,  Mauser)  the  aperture  of  entry  is  small  and  the  aperture  of 
exit  larger  and  more  slit-like.  There  is  usually  but  little  haemorrhage. 
Should  no  large  vessel  be  torn,  and  should  no  portion  of  septic 
clothing  be  carried  in.  the  wound  may  heal  by  first  intention.  Such 
bullets  may  be  said  to  disabk:  without  killing.  They  may  drill  a 
clean  hole  in  a  bone  without  a  fracture,  but  sometimes  there  is  much 
splintering.  Abdominal  wounds  mav  be  so  small  that  the  intestine 
may  be  penetrated  and  adhesions  of  neighbouring  coils  of  intestine 
cover  the  aperture.  Martini-Henry  bullets  make  larger  apertures, 
while  soft-nosed  or  "  dum-dum  "  bullets  spread  out  as  soon  as  the 
bullet  strikes.  cau<(ing  great  mutilation  and  destruction  of  the  tissues. 
Shell  wounds  caube  extensive  lacerations.  Small  shot  may  inflict 
serious  injury  should  one  of  the  pellets  enter  the  eye.  In  gunshot 
wounds  at  sfiort  distance  the  skin  may  be  blackened  owing  to  the 
particles  of  carbon  lodging  in  it.  The  chief  dangers  of  gunshot 
wounds  are  haemorrhage,  shock  and  the  carrying  in  of  septic  material 
or  clothing  into  the  wound. 

WOUWERMAN,  PHILIP  (1619-1668),  Dutch  painter  of 
battle  and  hunting  scenes,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  May  1619. 
He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  Paul  Joosten 
Wouwerman,  an  historical  painter  of  moderate  ability,  and  he 
then  studied  with  the  landscape  painter,  Jan  Wynanu  (1620- 
:679).  Returning  to  Haarlem,  he  became  a  member  of  its  gild 
of  painters  in  1642,  and  there  he  died  in  May  1668.  About 
800  pictures  were  enumerated  in  John  Smith's  Catalogue  raisonni 
(1840)  as  the  work  of  Philip  Wouwerman,  and  in  C.  Hofstede 
de  Groot's  enlarged  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  (1909),  the  number  exceeds 
x2oo;  but  probably  many  of  these  are  the  productions  of  his 
brothers  Peter  (1623-1682)  and  Jan  (1629-1666),  and  of  his 


many  other  imitators.  His  authentic  works  are  diAingoshed  by 
great  spirit  and  are  infinitely  varied,  though  dealing  reauTcatly 
with  cavalry  battle-pieces,  military  cncajnpmcnta,  ca\-akacks. 
and  hunting  or  hawking  parties.  He  is  equally  ciccflent  ca  hjs 
vivacious  treatment  of  figures,  in  his  skilful  animal  painiiBg, 
and  in  his  admirable  and  appropriate  landscape  backgrounds. 
Three  different  styles  have  been  observed  as  characterisdc  d 
the  various  periods  of  his  art.  His  artier  works  axe  nurked 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  foxy-brown  colouring,  and  by  a  tendrxy 
to  angularity  in  draughtsmanship;  the  productions  of  his  iniii& 
period  have  greater  purity  and  brillianoy;  and  his  latest  1:^ 
greatest  piaures  possess  more  of  force  and  breadth,  aad  axe  t&3 

of  a  delicate  silvery-grey  tone. 

See  the  Latalogue  rauamni  of  the  works  ef  Ike  meet  emimtm 
DuUk  and  Flemish  Painters  of  the  I7tk  Centtsrj,  by  De  Groot.  v«L  a. 
(1909).  referred  to  above. 

WELAITH,  a  general  term  in  popular  parlance  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  a  living  person.  (See  **  Phanrasms  of  the 
Living,"  under  Psychical  Research.) 

WRANGEL.   FRIEDRICH   HEINRICH   BRMST.   CocvT  vtis 
(i 784-1877),  Prussian  general  field  marshal,  was  bora  at  Stetiia. 
on  the  13th  of  April  1784.    He  entered  a  dragoon  regixnefc 
in  1796,  became  comet  in  1797,  and  second  lieutenant  in  179I 
He  fought  as  a  subaltern  against  Napoleon,  especially  distii^ia^ 
ing  himself  as  Heilsbcrg  in  1S07,  and  receiving  the  order  pom 
le  mirile.    In  the  reorganization  of  the  array,  Wrangd  becaae 
successively  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and  won  dtsiioc:>^ 
and  promotion  to  lieutenant-cc^onel  in  the  War  of  LibcTaLic« 
in  1813,  won  the  Iron  Cross  at  Wachau  near  Idciprig,  aad  becaae 
colonel  in  1815.     He  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  iS^i. 
and  two  years  later  was  promoted  major-generaL   He  oQinBiaeded 
the  13th  Division,  with  headquarters  at  Miinster.  in  Westphalu. 
in  1834,  when  riots  occurred  owing  to  differences  between  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  crown,  and  the  determiaaiioe  a&d 
resolution  with  which  he  treated  the  clerical  party  prevented 
serious  trouble.    He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  recmod 
many  honours  from  the  court,  enjo3red  the  confidence  of  ibe 
Junker  party,   and   commanded  successively  at    Rdnjgsberg 
and  Stettin.   In  1848  he  commanded  the  II.  Corps  of  the  Gensaa 
Federal  army  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  was  peoBoced 
general  of  cavalry,  and  won  several  actions.    In  the  aotuiBB  be 
was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  suppress  the  riot  s  there.   As  ffgrtrace 
of  Berlin  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mark  oi  Biandeebiag 
(appointments  which  he  held  till  his  death)  he  peodaiaed  a 
state  of  siege,  and  ejected  the  Liberal  preaident  and  nenbers 
of  the  Chamber.   Thus  on  two  occasions  in  the  troubled  histary 
of  Prussian  revival  Wrangel's  uncompromising  sternness  adMCved 
its  object  without  bloodshed.    From  this  time  onwards  he  was 
most  prominent  in  connexion  with  the  revival  of  the  Pruasiaa 
cavalry  from  the  neglect  and  ineflliciency  into  which  it  had  Ulka 
during  the  years  of  peace  and  poverty  after  1815.    In  i^S^ 
having  then  seen  sixty  years'  service,  he  was  made  a  fiekl  manbaL 
At  the  age  of  eighty  he  commanded  the  Austro-Pmssaaa  ansy 
in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864  and  thou^  he  was  too  oU 
for  active  work,  and  often  issued  vague  or  Irepracticabk  ordrts 
(he  himself  had  always  desired  that  the  young  and  bnKast 
'  Red  Prince,"  Frederick  Charles,  should  have  the  conaissd). 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  the  actual  good  work  of  Frederick 
Charles,  Moltke  and  Vogel  von  Falckenstetn  among  the  PrvsBs^ 
and  of  Gablenz  among  the  Austrian  generals,  made  the  campaign 
a  brilliant  success.    After  the  capture  of  Dfippd  be 
the  command,  was  created  a  count,  and  received  other 
In  1866  "Papa"  Wrangel  assisted  in  the  Bobcniiaa  carpi ir» 
but  without  a  command  on  account  of  his  great  age.   He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  second  reorganisation  of  the  cavahy  arm 
1866-1870,  and  in  the  war  with  France  in  1870-71.    He  4od 
at  Berlin  on  the  and  of  November  1877.    On  the  terestiei^ 
anniversary  of  his  entering  the  army  his  regiment,  the  jid 

Cuirassiers,  was  given  the  title  "  Graf  Wrangd.** 
See  supplement  to  Militdr   WochenbUU  (1877).  and  fives  by 

Kftppen  and  von  Maltitz  (Berlin.  1884). 
WRANGEL.    KARL    6USTAV    VOM    (1613-1670, 

soldier,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Estboniaa  origin.  1 
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of  which  lettkd  in  Sweden,  Russia  and  Genoany.  ffis.  father, 
Hermaon  von  Wrangel  (1587-1643),  was  a  Swedish  fidd  marshal 
in  Guatavua  Adolphus's  wars.  Karl  Gustav  was  born  near 
Upsala  on  the  ajrd  of  December  16x3,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
Hiving^l^^hfd  himself  as  a  cavalry  captain  in  the  war  against 
the  Army  of  the  League.  Three  years  later  he  was  coloneli 
and  in  1638  major-general,,  still  serving  in  Germany.  In  1644 
he  commanded  a  fleet  at  sea,  which  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Fehmam  on  the  23rd  of  October.  In  1646  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  a  fieM  marshal  and  succeeded  Torstensson  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany,  which 
post  he  held  during  the  last  three  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Under  Wrangcl  and  Turenne  the  allied  Swedish  and 
French  armies  marched  and  fought  in  Bavaria  and  Wilrttemberg. 
At  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  Polish  war  in  1655  Wrangel  com- 
manded a  fleet,  but  In  1656  he  was  serving  on  land  again  and 
commanding,  along  with  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw.  In  1657  he  invaded  Jutland 
and  in  X  658  passed  over  the  ice  into  the  islands  and  took  Kxonborg. 
In  1657  he  was  appointed  admiral  and  in  1664  general  of  the 
realm,  and  as  such  he  was  a  member  of  the  regency  daring  the 
minority  of  Charles  XI.  But  his  last  campaign  was  unfortunate. 
Commanding,  ineffectively  owing  to  his  broken  health,  in  the 
war  against  Brandenburg,  he  was  recalled  after  his  stepbrother 
Waldemar,  Freiherr  von  Wrangel  (1647-1676),  had  been  defeated 
at  Fehrbellln.  He  died  at  ROgen  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1676. 

wrasse;  a  name  given  to  the  fishes  of  the  famQy  Labiidae 
generally,  and  more  especially  to  certain  merobexs  of  the 
family.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  tropical  aone,  less  so 
in  the  temperate,  and  disappear  altogether  In  the  Arctic  and 

Antarctic  Circles.  Their  body  is  gener- 

®^.  ally  compressed,  like*  that  of  a  carp, 

•^\.  covered  with  smooth  (cycloid)  scales; 

^^  they  possess  one  dorsal  fin  only,  the 

anterior  portion  of  which  consists  of 
numerous  spines.  Many  wrasses  are 
readily  recognized  by  their  thick  lips, 
the  inside  of  which  is  sometimes  curi- 
ously folded,  a  peculiarity  which  has 
given  to  them  the  C}erman  name  of 
"lip-fishes."  The  dentition  of  their 
jaws  consists  of  strong  conical  teeth,  of  which  some  in  front,  and 
often  one  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  larger  than  the 
others.  But  the  principal  organs  with  which  they  crush  shell- 
fish, crustaceans  and  other  hiard  substances  are  the  solid  and 
strongly-toothed  pharyngeal  bones,  of  which  the  lower  are 
coalesced  into  a  single  flat  triangular  plate.  All  wrasses  Are 
surface  fishes,  and  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  overgrown  with 
seaweed  are  their  favourite  haunts  in  the  temperate,  and  coral- 
reefs  in  the  tropical  seas.  Some  450  species  of  wrasses  (including 
panot-wrasses)  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tr<^ics. 

Of  the  British  wrasses  the  ballan  wrasse  (Lairus  maeiJatMs)  and 
the  striped  or  red  or  cook  wrasse  {Labrus  mixtus)  are  the  most 
oommoo.  Both  belong  to  the  genus  Labrus^  in  which  the  teeth 
staAd  in  a  single  series,  and  whichhas  a  smooth  edge  of  the  praeoper- 
culum  and  only  three  spines  in  the  anal  fin.  The  t>allan  wrasse  is  the 
larger,  attaining  to  a  length  of  18  in.,  and.  it  is  said,  to  a  weight  of 
8  lb;  its  colours  are  singulariy  variegated,  green  or  brownish,  with 
red  and  blue  lines  and  spots;  the  dorsal  spines  are  twenty  m  number. 
The  cook  wrasse  offers  an  insUnce  of  well-marked  secondary  sexual 
difference — ^the  male  being  ornamented  with  blue  streaks  or  a  blackish 
band  along  the  side  oC  the  body,  whilst  the  female  has  two  or  three 
larre  black  spots  across  the  back  of  the  uil.  This  species  possesses 
only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin-  The  goldsiniw 
or  corkwing  (Crenilabrus  mdops)  is  much  more  frequent  on  the  S. 
coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  than  farther  N.,  and  rardy  excee^  a 
lerwth  of  to  in.  As  in  other  wrasses,  its  colours  arc  beautiful,  but 
vanable;  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  two  precedmg 
species  by  the  toothed  edge  of  the  oraeoperculum.  The  three  other 
Britbh  wrasses  are  much  scarcer  and  more  local,  viz.  Jago's  goldsinny 
{Oenclabmt  rupesiris),  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  anterior  dorsal 
soines  and  another  on  the  base  of  the  upper  caudal  rays;  Acantko- 
JcHfTHs  paihni,  which  is  so  rarely  captured  that  it  lacks  a  vernacular 
name.  Out  may  be  easily  reoognixed  by  its  five  anal  spines  and  by 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  forming  a  band:   and  the  rock-cook  {Ctntrv 
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laJbnu  exeUhu)f  which  abo  haa  five  anal  spines,  but  has  the  jaws 
armed  with  a  single  series  of  teeth. 

On  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  N.  states  of  the  United  Sutes  the 
wrasses  are  represented  by  the  genus  Tauioga.  The  only  swedes  of 
this  genus,  known  bjr  the  names  of  tautog  or  blackfish,  is  much 
esteemed  as  food.  U  is  caught  in  great  numbets,  and  generally  sold 
of  a  weight  of  about  a  lb. 

WRAXALL,  SIR  HATBANIEL  WILUAM  (X751-X83X), 
English  author,  was  bom  in  Queen's  Square,  Bristol,  on  the 
8th  of  April  X751.  He  was  the  son  <^  a  Bristol  merchant, 
Nathaxiiel  Wrazall,  and  his  wife  Anne,  great  niece  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill  the  painter.  He  entered  thcemfdoyment  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1769,  and  served  as  judge-advocate  and 
paymaster  during  the  expeditions  against  Guzerat  and  Baroche 
in  X  77 1.  In  the  following  year  he  left  the  service  of  the  company 
and  returned  to  Europe.  He  visited  Portugal  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  of  which  he  gives  a  curious  account  in  his 
Historical  Memoirs'^  and  in  the  N.  of  Europe  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  Danish  nobles  who  had  bem  exiled  for 
their  support  of  the  deposed  (^een  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  Wraxall  at  their  suggestion  undertook  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  king  to  act  on  her  behalf.  He  was  able  to  secure 
an  interview  with  her  at  ZeU  in  September  X774.  His  ex^ibns 
are  told  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  As  the  queen  died  on  the 
X  xth  of  May  x  775,  his  schemes  came  to  nothing  and  he  complained 
that  he  was  out  of  pocket,  but  George  UI.  took  no  notice  of  him 
for  some  time.  In  1775  he  published  his  first  book,  Cursory 
Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  by  X807,  when  it  was 
renamed  A  Tour  Round  the  Baltic.  In  x 777  he  travelled  again 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  As  he  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
patronage  of  important  people,  he  obtained  a  complimentary 
Ueuterant's  commission  from  the  king  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  wear  uniform 
though  he  never  performed  any  military  service.  In  this  year 
he  published  his  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Prance  of  the  Race  of 
Vdois,  to  which  he  appended  an  account  of  his  tour  in  the 
Western,  Southern  and  Interior  Provinces  of  France.  In  x  7  78 
he  went  again  on  Us  travels  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  accumu- 
lated materials  for  his  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Warsaw  and  Vienna  (X799).  In  X780  he  entered  parliament 
and  sat  till  X794  for  Hinton  in  Wiltshire,  Ludgershall  and 
Wallingford,  in  succession.  He  published  in  1795  the  b^;inning 
of  a  History  of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  XI  K.,which  was  never  completed.  Uttle  is  known 
of  his  later  years  except  .that  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  the 
prince  regent  in  18x3.  His  Historical  Memoirs  appeared  in 
X815.  Both  they  and  the  Posthumous  Memoirs  (1836)  are  very 
readable  and  have  real  historical  value.  Wraxall  married  Miss 
Jane  LasceUes  in  1789,  and  died  suddenly  at  Dover  on  the  7th 
of  November  X83X.  His  grandson,  Sir  F.  C.  Tjisrelles  Wraxall 
(x838-i86s),  was  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  some  note. 

See  preface  to  T^  Historical  and  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  by  H.  B.  WheatlQr  (London,  1884). 

WREATH  (0.  Eng.  WfS0,  from  wridan,  to  twist), a  band  of 
leaves,  flowers  or  metal,  twisted  into  a  circular  form,  and  used 
either  as  a  chaplet  or  diadem  for  the  head  or  as  an  ornament 
to  be  hung  upon  or  round  an  object.  For  the  ancient  usages 
of  crowning  victors  in  the  games  with  wreaths,  and  the  bestowal 
of  them  as  marks  of  honour  see  Crown  and  Coronzt. 

WRECK,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  sense  means  anything 
without  an  apparent  owner  that  is  afloat  upon,  sunk  in,  or 
cast  ashore  by  the  sea;  in  legal  phraseology,  as  appears  bdow, 
it  has  a  naixower  meaning.  Old  Norman  forms  oi  the  word,  varec 
and  veresc,  are  to  be  found  in  charters  of  xx8x  and  later  date; 
and  the  former  is  still  in  use  in  Normandy.  Latinized  it  becomes 
wreccum,  wreckum  or  warectum)  and  such  phrases  as  maris 
ejectum,  jactura  maris,  adoentura  maris,  shipbryche,  are  all  used 
as  descriptions  of  wreck.  In  Anglo-Saxon  charters  sos-^pwyrp, 
and  in  the  charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports  inventioncs,  a  translation 
of  "  findalls,"  probably  a  local  word,  are  synonymous  with 
wreck.  Formerly  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown, 
afterwards  a  valuable  addition  to  the  income  of  a  landowner 
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on  th.  sea  coast,  wreck  has  almost  within  modem  times  ceased 
to  be  a  perquisite  of  either,  or  to  enrich  the  casual  finder  at  this 
expense  of  its  rightful  owner.  The  history  of  the  law  as  sketched 
below  will  indicate  how  this  has  come  about. 

History. — Of  old  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  rule  in  the 
civilized  maritime  countries  of  Europe  that  the  right  to  wreck  be- 
longed to  the  sovereign,  and  formed  part  of  the  ro^  revenue. 
This  was  so  under  the  Koman,  French  and  feudal  law;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  common  law  set  out  in  the  statute  De  praerogativa  tens 
(17  Edw.Il.,  132A), provided  that  the  king  has  wreck  of  the  sea,  whales 
and  sturgeons  taken  in  the  sea  and  elsewhere  within  the  kingdom, 
except  in  certain  places  privileged  by  the  king.  This  right,  which  it 
b  said  h^d  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  destroying 
the  property  of  the  shipwrecked,  was,  however,  gradually  relaxed; 
and  the  owner  of  wreck  was  allowed  to  recover  it  if  he  made  claim 
to  it,  and  gave  proof  of  his  ownership  within  a  certain  time— fixed 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a -day  alike  b)r  a  decr^  of  Antonine  the 
Great,  the  feudal  law,  the  general  maritime  law,  the  law  of  France 
and  English  law.  Richara  I.  released  his  prerogative  right  to 
wreck  to  the  extent  of  allowing  children,  or  if  there  were  none, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  a  perishing  owner,  to  have  his  goods;  ana 
Henry  III.,  by  a  charter  of  1230,  allowed  the  owner  of  wrecked 
goods  to  have  his  property  again  if  he  claimed  within  three  months, 
provided  that  any  man  or  beast  escaped  from  the  ship^  The  statute 
of  Westminster  the  First  (1276,  3  Edw.  I.)  prcfvided  that  where  a 
roan,  a  dog  or  a  cat  escape  alive  out  of  the  snip,  such  ship  or  barge 
or  anvthing  in  it  shall  not  be  adjudged  wreck,  but  the  goods  shall  be 
saved  and  Icept  by  view  of  the  sheriff,  coroner  or  the  Icing's  DailifT, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  as  are  of  the  town  whtve  the 
goods  were  found,  so  that  if  any  one  sue  for  those  ^oods  and  prove 
that  they  were  his,  or  perished  within  his  keeping,  within  a  year  and 
a  day,  they  shall  be  restored  to  him  without  delay,  and  if  not  they 
shall  remain  to  the  king  or  to  such  others  to  whom  the  wreck  be- 
longed. In  1277  the  statute  De  officio  coronatoris  made  provision  for 
the  safe  custody  of  wreck,  but  coroners  were  relieved  01  their  duties 
in  respect  of  wreck  by  the  Coroners  Act  1887.  An  act  of  1353  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  to  the  merchants  of  goods  coming  to  land 
which  may  not  be  said  to  be  wreck^  on  payment  of  salva^ie..  In 
Scotland,  a  statute  of  Alexander  II.,  sunilar  to  that  of  Westminster, 
declared  that  where  any  creature  escapes  alive  from  a  wrecked 
vessel,  the  goods  cast  away  are  not  accounted  wrreck,  but  are  to  be 
preserved  by  the  sheriff  for  those  who  within  a  year  shall  prove  their 

Eroperty  ther^;  otherwise  they  shall  escheat  to  the  crown.  For  a 
mg  time  the  view  of  English  law  was  that  the  right  to  recover 
wrecked  property  depended  on  the  fact  of  a  live  creature  escaping, 
though  in  Hale's  words,  "  because  it  was  lex  odiosa  to  add  affliction 
to  the  afflicted,  it  was  bound  up  with  as  many  limits  and  circum- 
stances, and  restricted  to  as  narrow  a  compass  as  might  be  ";  and 
the  admiralty  records  illustrate  the  statement.  Thus  in  1382  the 
prior  of  Wymondham  claimed  as  wreck  a  ship  which  came  ashore 
with  no  one  on  board,  the  men  having  left  her  for  fear  of  their  lives 
because  of  an  enemy  ship  which  was  about  to  capture  her;  but  the 
king's  council,  before  whom  it  came,  by  certiorari  from  the  admiral 
of  the  north,  decided  against  the  claim.  In  1543*  ships  grounded  on 
the  Goodwins  were  held  to  be  waif  and  wreck,  although  tiieir  crews  to 
save  their  lives  made  their  way  to  shore;  and  in  1637 a.  ship  in  the 
Cinque  Ports  was  proceeded  against  in  admiralty  and  condemned. 
"  no  man  or  dog  being  on  board,  but  only  a  dead'  man  with  his  head 
shot  off.  "  Upon  the  institution  of  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
eariy  in  the  isth  or  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  it  became  usual 
for  the  crown  to  grant  to  the  lord  admiral  by  his  patent  of  appoint- 
ment* amongst  other  proficua  et  commoditates  appertaining  to  his 
office,  wreck  of  the  sea;  and  when,  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
vice-admirals  of  the  coast  were  created,  the  lord  admiral  by  ^tent 
under  his  own  hand  delegated  to  them  his  rights  and  duties  in  the 
several  counties,  including  those  in  connexion  with  wreck.  He  did 
not,  however,  part  with  the  whole  of  his  emoluments;  his  vice-' 
admirals  were  required  to  render  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
wreck,  and  to  handover  to  him  a  part,  usually  one-half,  of  their  gains. 
This  system,  depending  not  upon  any  statute,  but  apparently  upon 
an  arrangement  between  the  lord-admiral  and  his  vice-admirals, 
continued  until  the  year  1846.  In  that  year  an  act  (9  &  10  Vict, 
c.  99)  was  passed  forbidding  the  vice-admirals  to  intermeddle  with 
wreck,  and  it  required  the  receivers  of  droits  of  admiralty  to  receive 
all  wreck  from  the  finders  and  to  detain  it  for  twelve  calendar 
months ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  consdidated  fund.  The  transfer  to  this 
fund  of  the  hereditary  casual  revenues  of  the  crown  had  previously 
been  effected  by  legislation  in  the  first  years  of  the  reigns  of  William 
IV.  and  Victoria,  by  which  the  civil  list  was  instituted.  The  last 
lord-admiral,  however,  who  beneficially  enjoyed  the  proceeds  of 
wreck  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband  and  lord-admiral,  took 
wreck  by  his  patent,  but  by  a  collateral  instrument  he  surrendered 
the.  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  his  office  to  the  crown.  Not- 
withstanding this  arrangement,  the  vice-admirals  of  counties,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  a  lord  high  admiral,  received  their  appointments 
sometimes  from  the  crown  and  sometimes  from  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  appear  to  have  taken  the  whole  or  part  of  the 


proceeds  of  wreck  until  the  passing  of  the  act  of  184&.  Tke 
law  by  which  the  unfortunate  owner  was  deprived  ol  bis  pi 
if  no  living  thing  escaped  from  the  wreck,  bad  daring  the  i6(^  aad 
17th  centuries  been  gradually  but  tacitly  rdbsDea;  it  leqwtd, 
however,  a  decisbn  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  kill's  beach  b  1771 
iHamilton  v.  Davis,  5  Burr.  2732)  to  settle  the  law  tie&utdy  dut. 
whether  or  no  any  living  creature  escaped,  the  pgoperty  m  a  week 
remains  in  the  owner.  In  Scochuid  it  seems  that  tne  sanK  hv  hai 
been  laid  down  in  .172s,  and  there  are  indicatioas  that  epoa  tk 
continent  of  Europe  there  had  bef(He  this  date  been  a  lelaBtiaB  d 
the  old  law  in  the  same  direction.  As  eariy  as  1269  a  ticaty  «id 
Norway  provides  that  ownen  of  ships  wrecked  upoo  the  costts  ei 
England  or  Norway  should  not  be  deprived  of  tbdr  goods  (S^ 
Focd.  1450).  The  system  under  which  the  lord-admiral  and  the  vre- 
admirals  of  counties  had  for  more  than  three  centuries  tabea  dargt 
of  wreck  never  worked  well.  Their  interest  was  directly  opptwd 
to  their  duty;  for  it. was  to  the  interest  of  every  one  cosJerwfi. 
except  the  ownen  and  crews  of  ships  in  distress,  that  noclang  ikaid 
land  alive.  Apart  from  this,  the  system  disconraged  kgirifluif 
salvors.  The  admirals  and  vice-admirals  had  by  dt^ms  asssaed 
that  all  salvage  operations  were  exclusively  their  bosiaess:  t^ 
.took  possession  of  wreck  brought  or  cast  ashore,  vhetlier  it  va 
legal  wreck  or  not.  and  this  often  cave  rise  to  coofficts  wi^  aatade 
working  salvors.  It  was  not  untu  the  17th  century  that  woriosc 
sahrore  established  the  right,  which  they  now  have,  to  a  iea  spaa 
property  saved  as  a  security  for  adequate  remuneratioa  of  tbrir 
exertions  in  saving  it;  and  if  the  vice-admirab  restored  to  its 
owners  wreck  that  nad  come  to  their  hands,  they  did  so  01^  mca 
payment  of  extravagant  demands  for  salvage,  storane  aao  araa 
legal  expenses.  A  curious  side  light  is  thrown  upon  tbtir  pnctka 
by  the  case  of  an  English  ship  that  went  ashore  on  the  coca  d 
Prussia  in  17^.  Frederick  the  Great  restored  her  to  her  o«sm, 
but  before  doing  so  he  exacted  from  them  a  bond  for  the  f^  vafae 
of  ship  and  cargo,  and  the  condition  of  the  bond  wns  that  the  cmvm 
would  within  six  months  produce  a  certificate  under  seal  of  tfae 
English  admiralty  that  by  the  law  of  England  no  **  aalvase  "  «u 
payable  to  the  crown  or  to  the  admiral  of  England  in  the  likr  a* 
of  a  Prussian  ship  going  ashore  upon  an  English  const.  The  icoordi 
of  the  admiralty 'court  show  that  Frederick^  action  in  this  cme  was 
intended  as  a  protest,  not  against  the  pasrment  of  a  fan-  irvard  to 
salvore  of  Prussian  ships,  but  Sjpdnst  exactions  by  Engfisk  vicc- 
admirab  and  their  officers.  Stones  of  wilful  wrecking  of  ships  aarf 
of  even  more  evil  deeds  are  probably  exaggeraciona,  bnt  aaodeia 
research  has  authenticated  sufficient  abuses  to  dbow  that  fnrtber 
l^slation  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  takii^  pofseisson  of  vrcck 
and  ships  in  distress  by  "  sea-coasters.  "  Prevwasly  to  the  psanc 
of  the  act  of  1846  the  only  substantial  protection  agatast  plairikr 
which  owners  of  a  wrecked  ship  could  get  was  to  api^  to  tfce  ad- 
miralty judge  for  a  commission  enabling  them  or  their  agents  te  take 
possesnon  of  what  came  ashore:  but  to  obtain  such  a  niiiiisiMina 
took  time  and  cost  money,  and  before  the  coromiisionen  armed 
at  the  scene  of  the  wreck  a  valuable  cargo  would  have  cfisanpessid 
and  been  di«)ened  through  the  country.  Plunder  of  wrecss  vas 
common,  ana  the  crowds  that  collected  for  the  porpoae  set  bv  at 
defiance.  The  vice-admirals,  even  if  they  had  been  able.  <Sd  ikde 
to  protect  the  ship  wrecked.  Complaints  from  the  lordsdwril 
that  they  neglected  to  render  accounts  of  their  profits  wese  cnsta^ 


and  although  the  crown' and  the  lord-admiral  prafited  fittk  br 


wreck,  there  Is  reason  to  think  that  the  gains  of 
their  officers,  and  also  of  landownere  and  dwcOers 
were  more  considerable.    Many  of  the  vice-admirals* 
17th  and  following  centuries  are  extant.     Most  of 
trifling  sums,  but  occasionally  the  amounts  are 
vice-admiral  forComwall  chaises  himself  in  hb 


1628-16x4  with  a  sum  of  ^.253,  and  in  1604 
Bucldngnam  found  it  worth  his  sHiile  to  buy  < 
of.  the   warden   of   the  Cinque   Ports  over 
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.    the  dahe  cf 
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jurisdiction  for  £1000  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  i^oo  for  tkt 
warden's  life.    At  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  the  -^ -*-:— w 


were  required  to  make  affidavits  as  to  the  amount  of  their  nia>:  ia 
1709  twenty  of  them  swore  that  their  office  waa  worth  has  thaa  £50 
in  tne  year. 

The  right  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  nitth.  ahcmc 
alluded  to,  was  derived  from  charters  granted  to  the  pores  by  Edvs?d 
I.  and  his  successors;  many  other  seaports  enjosrca  a  aiuar  rir^t 
under  eariy  charters.  It  would  seem  that  these  rights  were  of  name 
value,  for  m  1829  the  little  toWns  of  Dunwich  and  Southwold  IHigztnl 
at  a  cost  of  £1000  the  question  whether  a  tub  of  whisky  picked  up  at 
sea  belonged  to  the  aomiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  one  town  or  the 
other;  and  the  town  of  Yarmouth  u  said  to  have  spent  no  kss  tbaa 
£7000  upon  a  similar  question.  It  was  partly  in  order  to  pot  as  cod 
to  all  dealings  with  wreck  by  local  admiralty  courts  that  theilafliapsf 

Corporations  Act  of  1835  was  passed,  .aboushii^  all  of  them. " 

that  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Grants  of  wreck  to  individuals  are  eariier  thaa  those  ts 
Even  before  the  conquest  it  seems  to  have  been  not  aaastisl  kr 
grantees  from  the  crown  of  lands  adjoining  the  aes  to  get  the  fraa- 
chise  of  wreck  included  in  their  grants.  A  charter  pur  port  iotie  be 
of  the  year  1023  contains  a  grant  by  King  Canute  to  the  abbot  of 
Canterbury  of  wreck  found  at  sea  boow  l^-watcr  mark  as  far  »  a 


nan  CDtiM  by  ndiiif  loudi  <■  irith  ■  ipril  (Ktobk.  Ctd.  DipL.  No. 
ipi-    TbcR  i^  icavHi  m  think  that  IkIdr  the  end  o(  tbe  nicn  of 

-Tnry  J  I,  the  cnva  hftd  mnted  mway  ita  rieht  to  wrvch  round  n 
[lat  pan  oi  the  coan  of  England-  Althou^  a  landoirna-  of  the 
imeni  day.  who  under  auch  n  givit  ii  entitlKl  to  wreck,  viQ»  in 
ntuxt  oi  wreck  JtaeEf.  derive  no  ■uhatantUI  benefit,  r 
be  grant  my  be  of  grent  viUqe  n*  pvidcocE  o(  hia  nght 
^«/e;aod  even  where  no  nvnt  of  wnck  can  be  produce 
.Snw  ihar  rie  and  hk  pRdeorsaon  have  been  accunoir 


A  AnindcU  ic 

vuntka  pabtine  regabrly  had  m 

alaline  aa  pan  of  thijt  Jm  nfoUo.  but  yet  luferi 
ifeaoibe  for  wreck  bckuioinf  to  udr  aeveral  m^ 
oiiaiy  patadne.  The  eail  of  ComwaD  bad  wra 
Him  aml4aliim  CennMu;  tor  though  Cornwall  wi 


JM 


..  partiodar  lorda  mlihE  preacribe  for  wre^  again 
iDc  Jut  marit,  L  vH.i  Harpave,  41J.     la  the  lile  1 
k:.»^  wreck,  whether  oat  on  ahote  or  found  in  tl 
headlanh  ef  iima,  hehnu*  to  the  kird.  now  d 
ue  from  tbe  duke  of  AthoTi  In  the  Cbannel  lilaai 


bore,  ^[cepl  certain  valoabka  which  so  to  the  crowi^  bdongi  to 
be  lord  oF  the  manor  if  not  Rclaimcd  withia  a  year  and  a  day; 
■hik  in  Walca  die  old  law  nude  everythiiw  thrown  on  abore  belong 
o  the  king,  for  "  the  ica  it  a  ptchfionB  of  the  Unc"  (A.  G.  v. 
Iinii.  I  H:  &  C  347)-  In  Scotland,  aa  in  En^and,  Bnlahned 
irc^k  belonged  to  tbe  otiwn  and  waa  often  granted  to  aubjccta, 
miaaify  under  the  atyle  of  "  wrak,  waith  and 'ware,"  the  iaat  two 
toida  ■wnifyini  derelict  and  aenwecd.  It  waa  bo  nanted  to  tb*  eari 
t  Orkney  in  IsSl.  It  waa  occawinally  dealt  with  by  the  Scottiab 
uilHinenL  Tbua  by  an  act  of  1436,  ahlpa  wrecked  en  the  amtt  of 
icoiland  were  m  be  eacheat  to  the  king  if  they  bekMged  tea  cegmry 
JnrrviiiK  a  limilar  law,  ntherwiae  to  have  the  favour  ahown  to  ahlpa 
i  ScotUivl.    In  Fiance  nnds  the  name  of  ina  il  Ml  or  Snil 

r^«Dr  aiiuilar  grar """  ""  '—-■-■ 

fnm  early. Jme 


[oni  ^irly  Jotee  a  dLrtinction  1 

:k  caat  aabora  and  wreck  that 

lark.    Wreck  proper,  or  ec 


ion  law  wiedb  ^Ktwm  marii. 
, , irei  for  "  nothing  aball  be  aaid 

o  be  vrtfccnni  HUni,  bur  such  gooda  aa  are  caat  or  left  upon  tbe  land  " 
Sir  H.  CemlatU'i  Cur.  iw.  5  itep.  106),  and  thia  bek)n|id  to  tbe 
;liK  jure  coronag,  and  waa  dnlt  with  by  theconuoonlaw.   Fkatinf 


ligh  admir^  ii  in 


!:tK  pirt  ceroKoe,  and  waa  dealt  with  by  the  conuoon  law.   Fkatinf 

,Tid  sunken  wreck  bclanEcd  to  the  Down  aa  jntv  ntoKa,  but  waa 

'"lelonj-admiral  jimrruir.   Even  when  the  once  of  nra 

....-E  ii  in  abeyance,  and  the  dutiea  perfonncd  by  con- 

n.  ai  now,  tbaerighta  are  diatingulahadfroD  tbe  other  loyal 

n-muca  aa  bdonrins  to  the  crown  In  ita  office  cf  admiialty,  or,  aa 
hey  are  commoiuy  known,  drcrita  of  the  admkuhy.  FroD  cady 
imn  the  kird-admiral  tried  to  uaurp,  and  tiMie  aiwelvaal  Inalancee 

'  hi.  actually  murpingjurk"-' "- -*  '-  -'- 

1  n;.!.'.^  IL  apecial 


rign  of  Richard  llTapecial  atatutea  (whld  woe  only  dedaratpiy 
i  tbe  common  law)  were  paaaed  for  tbe  purpoee  ef  CDnfining  hu 
uriidiction  to  ita  proper  limita.  Onetf  tbeae  (isfiic  II.)  dcchurd 
bat  "  of  all  manner  of  contracta,  pleaa  and  quack*,  and  all  oihcr 
bii^  ariiini  within  the  bodlea  ol^  the  countin  u  well  by  land  ai 
py  water  andalao  of  wreck  of  the  aca,  the  adndral'a  court  uall  have 


he  lawa  of  the  land  and  not  before 

. jrrvi  €i  tbe  adniinlEy 

intil  by  frequent  prohibition  by 

■_  .L.    .^.t    ^j^  ^^  ^^ 


dmiwon  of  the  admiialiy  judgea  tbduelvca,  it  waa  ncoEnlard  ai 
>e^nd  tbe  acope  of  their  authority.  Theae  admiraln^  oroiu  ari 
lasbGed  aa  floteam,  jetdm,  lagan  and  derelict.  In  Lonl  Coke'i 
f  orda.  Aotaam  i»  "  when  a  ihip  inaka  or  otberwiae  periabcai  nod  the 
ooda  Aoai  on  the  aea  ";  Jetaam  ia  **  when  gooda  are  caat  nut  o'  - 
hipro  li*blcnherwheoindan{^ofainldng,  and  afterward*  the  1 
lerbhes  ;  aod  li^n,  or  lagan,  la  "  when  heavy  gooda  an,  to  ligh 
he  thip.  can  out  and  lunk  in  tbeaea  ded  to  a  buoy  or  torlb  or  aei 


'    Derelict  ii  a  ahip 
ihse  BDOdn."  a<Ida  Coke, 


..e,  "  which  are  as  called,  are  csPed 
or  upon  the  asT but  ifaoyof  then 


r.  CnulsUi'i  CoH.  IJM,  s  Rep.  106;  and  1  liiaLi67).  Hi 
tb^  are  not  wreck  of  die  ten  but  of  aiuthcr  natui^n^tber  1 

nd  the  cate  of  the  3  Edw,  II.,  where  tbey  an  atyled  oJanlw-.     _, ,  , 

.^  Andaa  they^an  of  uodta  nature,  ao  tbex.are  of  jui9tb«L_or.lnnca,. 
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il  iuriadktian.    Flotiam. 


cofnliance  or  juriadJctJon.  iria.  the  ad ,- .. .  ..^_.... 

icuan  and  lann,  and  other  aea  enraya.  if  tbey  are  taken  up  In  the 
■ride  ocean,  buoDg  to  the  taker  of  them  if  the  owner  cannot  be  known. 
But  if  tbey  be  mken  up  wkhin  dKurrow  teaa  that  do  bdoog  totbe 

fanwKlof 


leaa  that  do  bdoog  to  the 

_ ., or  creek  or  arm  of  die  tea,  they  da^na 

oonmion  right  belong  to  the  Idng,  In  caae  wbw  the  ahip 

periabeth  nr  the  owner  cafflBt  be  known But  if  the  Bwnrr  can 

be  known  bo  ought  to  have  hit  goodt  a|ait^  Cor  tbe  caatin*  tbem 
overboard  la  not  a  Iota  cf  hia  properly.  Although  the  rig^l  of  tbete 
advcntuna  of  the  aea  within  the  liing^  aeaa  belMtt  to  him  where  the 
owner  cannot  be  known,  yet  the  kiu  hath  little  advantage  of  it,  Cot 
by  the  cuatom  of  the  Englkh  teat  tbe  one  nxdety  of  what  It  gained 
bdonga  to  him  that  avea  it  [thB  b  not  the  prtaent  nkt)....  A 
lubject  may  be  entitled  to  theae  aa  be  may  be  eadlled  lo  wieck — 
(i)  by  dnrteri  {)}  by  pteacription"  0timt  marit;  Haripive, 
4t,  u).  The  dlflerenee  between  theae  two  kJnda  of  wreck  b  dearly 
brnaht  out  tn  Jt  v.  «p  Caib  ef  £nndy  (1S36,  ]  Hagg,  Ad.  157! 
and  Tt.  V.  >  Cttkt  ^  Tattam,  Ibii.  19^— a  diipute  between  (be 
crown  and  a  grantee  of  wreck,  where  it  waa  decided  that  object* 

ibjma  afloat  between  hi 


though  agrtriind, 

t  Hale  drawa  id  the  above  paavge  between 
aea  waift  or  ertraya  taken  on  the  hieh  acaa,  and  ihoae  uken  in  the 
aea*  of  the  realm,  aeema  to  be  founded  on  the  occupaiio  of  the  dvil 
law;  out  although  favoured  by  the  limiiar  rule  enaring  in  the  case 
-' *  hah.  It  haa  not  been  reoognlaed  by  the  courta,  whidi  bave 


bytbewi 


f  royal  hah.  It  haa  not  been  reoognlaed  by  the  courta,  whidi  bave 
Iway*  bdd  thai  In  both  eaaea  they  are  <boita  of  the  CRi*o  In  iu 
Oce  of  admiralty,  and,  aub)ect  ts  the  right  of  the  aalvor  to  teward 

n  the  royal  wvenue  (Ijrd  StoweH,  ntitcnla.  I»S,  I  C  Rob.  3^ 
i.ocd  Stifwell  baaea  dua  ptcrnndve  right  "  on  the  general  rule  of 
civiUicd  countiiea  that  what  it  Inaad  derelict  on  the  aeaa  1*  acquired 
beneficially  for  the  torerrign,  if  no  owner  thall  appear."  It  aefina 
that  thia  waa  alao  Coke't  view  fl  lat.  168). 

The  pioviHona  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  meatianed 
bdow,  upon  the  aubjsct  of  diolta  of  adndinlty  are  not  dear.  In 
ptactica  tbe  only  dnilB  of  the  admbalty  that  are  coouaonly  dealt 
with  ai«  nncfaon  thai  have  been  dipped  or  parted  from  La  heavy 
weatbs.  In  the  Downa  and  other  loaditeadt  thete  are  "iwept." 
for  by  oeepcn  tinred  over  the  tea  bottom,  and  in  former  dayt 
■wccfniig  for  andiDn  wat  a  common  IndutCry.  In  the  Down*  larga 
auma  have  been  made  after  nlea  In  thia  way.  In  the  171^  century 
it  became  cuatomary  to  obtain  from  the  crown  granta  of  the  right  En 
fiah  for  aunken  wreck  and  trcaaure  not  only  upon  Eogliih  coaala  but 
all  over  the  woiU. 


ht  be  a  deodaod  (ff.t^).  yet  faa  wreck  ah 


na  of  which  a  I 


Aldnugh  a  aUpon  board  wl 
^ted,  m^  be  a  deodaod '- ' 
to  forfeluue  at  deodaad. 

PmtHt  BHUtk  Ln*.— From  tbe  above  iketch  of  (be  devtbp- 
ment  of  the  law  of  wreck  it  will  be  aeen  that  it  owei  liltle  10  tbe 
legitUture.  After  the  act  of  ijsj  no  lUtute  dealt  widi  the  nib- 
jKt  until  IJI9.  In  that  yeu  a  salvage  act  wat  pased,  but  it 
nude  no  materftJ  alleraUon  in  Uie  law;  and  altfaougb  during 
the  iSth  and  early  i^di  centuriei  several  acu  were  paiaed 
dealing  Fiogiaeiituily  with  wreck  and  tolvagc.  the  act  of  1846, 
above  taeDtJan«l,  ii  the  only  one  that  calli  for  Dotice.  That 
act  wot  embodied  In  and  added  to  by  the  Merchant  Ship[Hng 
Act  1S54,  which  again  waa  repealed,  le-enactcd  and  added  to 
by  Ibe  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  Tbe  last  mentioned  act 
CAntoins  Lbe  whole  of  the  existing  italutc  law  upon  the  tubjcct 
of  wreck  within  the  territorial  waleis  of  Ibc  United  Kingdom. 
For  ita  purposes  wreck  inciudci  jetsam,  fiottam,  lagan  and 
derelict,  found  in  or  on  the  ahorca  tj  tlie  sea  or  any  tidal  water. 
The  term  does  not  extend  to  a  barge  adrift  in  Ilie  Tbamea,  oor 
a  nft  of  timber  adrift;  it  must  be  tbe  bull,  cargo  or  appurten- 
ances of  a  vcaseL  Under  the  Sea  Fiiheriei  Act  iSSj,  passed  to 
give  eBect  la  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convmlion,  the  proviiiona 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  a»  to  wreck  apply  10  fishing  bnau 

The  providont  of  the  Merchalit  Shimnng  An  dating  with  wreck 
rahuh  parti  may  be  lummiriied  ai  tallowii  The  Booid  of  Tiade 
(at  die  rece]ver.geiieral  of  droit*  of  admiralty)  hai  the  ^noal  lupei^ 
inteodenceof  wreck  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  appointa  recdven 
of  wreck  for  the  whole  coatt,  who  aiT  paid  byfecL  WheieaBridth 
»-  foreign  veaad  la  wrecked,  ttranded  or  in  diatreaa,  at  any  place  on 

near  Iheenaata  or  any  tidal  water  within  the  limit*  of  the  tingdoni, 
-■     -  -    of  the  lecdver  Cot  the  diitrlct  to  proceed  there  and  give 
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unless  there  is  a  public  road  equally  convenient,  pass  and  repass 
with  or  without  horses  or  carriages  over  any  adjoining  lands  without 
the  owner's  or  occupier's  consent,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible, 
and  may  also  deposit  there  any  things  recovered  from  the  snip;  any 
damage  so  done  is  a  charge  on  the  ship,  cargo  or  articles,  and  is 
recoverable  like  salvage  iq.v.).  Penalties  are  imposed  on  any  owner 
or  occupier  hindering  the  operations.  The  receiver  has  power  to 
suppress  anv  plundering  or  disorder,  or  any  hindering  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ship,  persons,  cargo  or  apparel.  Where  any  vessel, 
wrecked  or  in  distress  as  above,  is  plundered,  damaged  or  destroyed, 
by  any  riotous  or  tumultuous  assembly  ashore  or  afloat,  compensa- 
tion must  be  made  to  her  owner  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
same  authority  which  would  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  in  cases 
of  riot  (3.V.),  and  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  mafidous  injuries  to  property. 
In  the  absence  of  the  receiver,  his  powers  may  be  exercised  by  the 
following  officers  or  persons  in  successive  order,  via.  a  chief  officer 
of  customs,  principal  officer  of  coast-guard,  inland  revenue  officer, 
sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  naval  or  military  officer  on  full  pay. 
These  persons  act  as  the  receiver's  agent  and  put  the  salvage  in  his 
custody,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  fees  nor  are  they  deprived 
of  any  right  to  salvage  by  so  doing.  An  examination  is  also  directed 
to  be  held,  in  cases  01  ships  in  distress  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom; 
by  a  wreck  receiver,  wreck  comtnissioner  or  his  deputy,  at  the  request 
ot  the  Board  of  Trade  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  evidence  on  oath 
as  to  the  name  and  description  of  ship,  name  of  master,  shipowner 
and  owner  of  cargo,  ports  to  and  from  which  the  ship  was  bound,  the 
occasion  of  the  ship's  distress,  the  services  rendered  and  the  like. 
The  act  provides  as  follows  for  dealing  with  wreck:  Any  one  finding 
wreck,  if^he  is  the  owner  of  it,  must  give  notice  of  his  having  done  so 
to  the  receiver  of  the  district,  and  if  lie  is  not  the  owner  he  must  de- 
liver it  to  that  officer  as  soon  as  possible,  except  for  reasonable  cause, 
e.g.  if,  as  a  salvor,  he  retains  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  receiver. 
No  articles  belonging  to  a  wrecked  ship  found  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty  must  be  talwn  or  kept  by  any  person,  whether  their  owner 
or  not,  but  must  be  handed  over  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
taking  possession  of  any  wreck  must  give  notice  of  it,  with  a  descrip- 
tion, at  the  nearest  custom-house:  and  if  the  wreck  u  in  hb  opinion 
worth  more  than  £20,  also  to  Lk>yd's.  The  owner  of  any  wreck  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  must  establish  his  claim  to  it  within  a  year,  and 
on  so  doinK,  and  paying  all  expenses,  is  entitled  to  have  it  restored 
to  him.  where  a  foreign  ship  has  been  wrecked  on  or  near  the  coast, 
and  any  articles  forming  part  of  her  cargo  are  found  on  or  near  the 
coast,  or  are  brought  into  any  port,  the  consular  officer  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  is  deemed  to  be  the  agent 
for  the  owner  so  far  as  the  custody  and'  disposal  of  the  articles  is 
concerned.  The  receiver  may  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  where  the  value 
b  small,  sell  the  wreck  and  hold  the  proceeds  till  claimed.  The  right 
to  unclaimed  wreck  belongs  to  the  crown,  except  in  places  where  the 
crown  has  granted  that  right  to  others.  Persons  so  entitled,  such  as 
admirals — vice-admirals  are  mentioned  in  the  act  (sed  quaere) — 
lords  of  manors  and  the  like,  are  entitled,  after  giving  the  receiver 
notice  and  particulars  of  their  title,  to  receive  notice  from  the  receiver 
of  any  wreck  there  found.  Where  wreck  is  not  claimed  by  an  owner 
within  a  year  after  it  was  found,  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  it  can  be  claimed  by  the  person  entitled  to  wreck  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  it  after  paying  expenses 
and  salvage  connected  with  it ;  if  no  such  person  claims  it.  it  is  sold 
by  the  receiver,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown,  cither  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  or  the  duchy  of  Cornwall; 
or  if  these  do  not  claim  it,  it  goes  to  the  crown.  Where  the  title  to 
unclaimed  wreck  is  disputed,  the  dispute  may  be  settled  summarily 
as  in  cases  of  salvage ;  cither  party,  u  dissatisfied,  may  within  three 
months  after  a  year  since  the  wreck  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
receiver  proceed  in  any  competent  court  to  establish  his  title. 
Delivery  of  unclaimed  wreck  by  the  receiver  discharges  him  from 
liability,  but  does  not  prejudice  the  title  thereto.  The  Board  of 
Trade  nas  power  to  purchase  rights  of  wreck.  No  person  exerciung 
admiralty  jurisdiction  as  grantee  of  wreck  may  interfere  with  wreck 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  act.  Duties  are  payable  on 
wrecked  goods  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  Isle  0!  Man  as  if 
they  had  been  imported  thither;  and  goods  wrecked  on  their  home- 
wara  voyage  may  be  forwarded  to  their  original  destination,  or,  if 
wrecked  on  their  outward  voyage,  to  their  port  of  shipment,  on  due 
security  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  Wreck  com- 
missioners may  be  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  hold  investi- 
gations into  shipping  casualties,  to  act  as  juds^es  of  courts  of  survey, 
and  to  take  examinations  in  respect  of  ships  in  distress. 

The  owner  of  a  wrecked  ship,  sunk  by  his  negligence  in  a  navigable 
highway,  so  as  to  be  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  if  he  retains  the 
ownership  of  her,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  any  other  ship 
which  without  negligence  runs  into  her.  If,  however,  the  owner  has 
taken  stops  to  indicate  her  position,  or  the  harbour  authority  at  his 
request  has  undertaken  to  do  so,  no  action  lies  against  nim  for 
negligence  either  in  rem  or  in  personam.  He  may,  however  (whether 
the  sinking  was  due  to  his  negligence  or  not),  abandon  the  ship,  and 
can  thus  free  himself  from  any  further  liability  in  respect  of  her. 
If  he  abandons  her  to  any  other  person — e.g.  an  underwriter— ;who 
pays  for  her  as  for  a  total  loss,  that  person  does  not  become  liable 
lor  her  unlen  he  takes  possession  or  control  in  any  way.  Harbour 
authorities  generally  have  by.  local  statute,  as  tney  have  by  the 


general  Haiboun,  Docks  and  Piers  Clauses  Act  1847  Qi  weorpentted 
in  their  own  act),  the  power  of  rcmovti^  the  wreck  ia  sacfc  a  case, 
and  recouping  themselves  for  their  expenses  from  its  psoceeds.  T>e 
general  act  uso  gives  a  personal  right  of  actioa  agatast  ibe  arwa 
for  any  balance  of  expense  over  the  value  of  the  wreck;  bet  if  tbr 
owner  nas  abandoned  it,  and  no  one  elae  has  taken  it.  neofaer  be  aor 
any  one  else  is  liable.  A  particular  or  local  act  (as  eg.  <mk  of  tkc 
State  of  Victoria)  may,  however,  fasten  thb  UabiUty  on  the  persoQ 
who  b  owner  at  the  time  when  the  ship  b  wrecked,  and  ibes  (■« 
cannot  free  himself  of  it.  A  harbour  authority  b  not  cktsci  tJ 
remove  a  wreck  because  it  has  power  to  do  so,  untcas  it  abet  dues 
from  vesseb  using  the  harbour  where  the  wreck  lies,  or  in  sook  nr 
warrants  that  the  harbour  b  safe  for  navigation,  ia  wktch  case  ii  :< 
under  an  obligation  to  do  so.  Further  statutory  pfoyiskic  is  cc^ 
made  in  this  respect  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  wkkh  cmpcwtn 
harbour  authonties  to  raise,  remove  or  destroy  (and  mcuamst  barn 
or  light),  or  to  sell  and  reimburse  themselves  out  of  ^  pracenfe 
of  any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel,  her  tackle,  cargo,  cqutpasesi  tad 
stores,  sunk,  stranded  or  abandoned  in  any  water  under  their  cosi^oL 
or  any  approach  thereto,  which  b  an  obstnictkm  or  du^ger  to  r.v.> 
Ration  or  lifeboat  sovice.  They  must  first  give  due  notice  d  «.'Jb 
intention,  and  must  allow  the  owner  to  have  the  wreck  tm  hb  p^r^^ 
the  fair  market  value.  The  act  gives  similar  powers  to  1irbtb« 
authorities,  with  a  proviaon  that  any  dispute  between  a  hareocr  aai 
lighthouse  authority  in  thb  rapect  b  to  be  detci  mined  fiaafi>  t^ 
tlie  Board  of  Trade.  Provioon  is  also  made  by  statute  for  the  \<^.^ 
of  bodies  cast  on  shore  from  the  sea  by  wreck  or  otheiwbe  witbis  :be 
limits  of  parishes,  or,  in  extra-parochial  places,  by  the  psoisb  o&ra 
or  constables  at  the  cost  of  the  county ;  and  lords  of  manofs  cstitlti 
to  wreck  may  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  burial  of  bodies  east  Lp 
within  the  manor,  as  evidence  of  their  right  of  wreck. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  wreck  outside  territorial  waters  {lAxh 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act)  b  governed  by  tfaejprrnoei 
general  law  relating  to  droits  of  admiralty.  The  Board  of  Trade,  ss 
receiver-general,  in  its  instructions  to  reoeiven,  directs  that  vrccw 
picked  up  at  sea  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  Kimrdom,  or  bft«cte 
to  it  by  British  ships,  b  to  be  taken  possession  01  by  the  reos*« 
and  held  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  ownets,  or,  if  the  owners  do  bm  cli>(^ 
it,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Derelict  ships  pscloed  up  at  sea  0Bt«-*<ie 
territorial  limits  and  brought  into  British  ports  most  be  defiiwrd  i> 
the  receiver  and  kept  by  nim  until  the  owner  can  be  found  (boL  st 
longer  than  a  year  and  a  day).  Wreck  picked  oj>  out  of  terrkonil 
limits  by  a  foreign  ship  need  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  receiver, 
unless  upon  application  by  a  party  interested.  For  the  raceh-.r'i 
rights  with  respect  to  property  m  distress  and  its  liafasEty  to  sahnt- 
see  Salvacb. 

By  an  act  of  1896  it  b  the  duty  of  the  master  of  a  Britbh  iklpfio 
report  to  Lloyd's  agent,  or  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,  aor  ica:c{ 
derelict  ship  which  he  may  fall  in  with  at  sea.  Under  the  Merc^.*!i 
Shipping  Act,  it  b  a  felony  to  take  wreck  found  in  tenitarial  Las< 
to  a  foreign  port,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  to  interfere  vi:^  1 
wreck.  The  receiver  has  power,  by  means  of  a  search  wanant  troa 
a  justice,  to  search  for  wreck  which  be  has  reason  to  believe  a  rn»- 
cealed.  By  the  general  criminal  law  in  Scotland  plunderiiif  wreri  s 
punishable  at  common  law ;  and  in  England  and  Ireland  it  is  a  fckar 
to  plunder  or  steal  any  wreck  or  part  thereof,  to  destroy  any  vrck 
or  part  thereof,  to  prevent  or  impede  any  penoa  on  board  a  «t^ 
from  saving  himself,  and  to  exhibit  any  false  sij^na)  with  the  iscet^t 
of  endangering  any  ship,  or  to  do  anything  tending  to  the  tsiae^fttae 
loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship  for  which  no  other  faaktrntsi  a 
provided. 

Authorities.— Du  Cange,  Gossariitm,  tit.  **  WrerJana  **:  Oarf- 
Tustioe  Hale,  De  jure  maris i  Hargrave.  Tracts  (London.  iTt?!; 
Palmer,  Law  of  Wrecks  Law  Tracts  (LoiKSon.  1&15);  Marsdn. 
Select  Pleas  of  AdmiraUy,  Selden  Sodety  (London,  1S9J  and  iS»r  ; 
Records  of  the  AdmiraUy  and  of  the  High  CMtrt  of  Admintiy.  P)^^ 
Record  Office  (London) :  Victoria  County  History.  CarwwnU,  sad  ot^er 
seaboard  counties;  Maritime  History ^  by  M.  Opoenhcim  (1906.  &c.}i 
Board  of  Trade  Instructions  as  to  Wrtciand  Saao«r>(LoodoB}. 

(RrcTM.;  Q.aP.'* 

WRBDE,  KARL  PHIUPP,  Psince  von  (X767-183S),  Bawis:: 
fidd-marshal,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  on  the  agth  of  ^v^^ 
1767,  and  educated  for  the  career  of  a  dvil  official  oader  tiw 
Palatinate  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  ciaspaijr: 
of  1799  he  raised  a  volunteer  corps  in  the  Palatinate  and  *as 
made  its  colonel.  This  corps  excited  the  mirth  of  the  veC- 
drilled  Austrians  with  whom  it  served,  but  its  colond  aooc  bfocsSit 
it  into  a  good  c(»dition,and  it  dbtinguished  itself  during  Knv*i 
retreat  on  Ulm.  At  Hohenlinden  Wrede  conunanded  oee  d 
the  Palatinate  infantry  brigades  with  credit,  and  after  the  puce 
of  Lun6ville  he  was  made  b'eutenant-general  in  the  Bavaria.*, 
army,  which  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  refoncs.  ^reise 
soon  made  himself  very  popular,  and  distinguished  hiaadf 
in  opposing  the  Austrian  invasion  of  1805.  The  Bavariaaft 
•for  several  yean  the  active  allies  of  Napoleon,  and  Wrede 
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osgaged  in  the  campaign  against  Prussia^' winning  eapedal  di»> 
Unction  at  Pultusk.  But  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  the 
French  towards  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  accusations  of  looting 
against  himself,  exasperated  the  general's  fiery  temper,  and 
both  in  1807  add  in  1809  even  outward  harmony  was  only 
maintained  by  the  tact  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  the  latter 
year,  under  Lefebvre,  Wtede  conducted  the  rearguard  operations 
on  the  Isar  and  the  Abens,  commanded  the  Bavarians  in  the 
hitter  luolese  war,  was  woxmded  in  the  decisive  attack  at 
Wagram,  and  returned  to  Tirol  in  November  to  complete  the 
subjection  of  the  mountaineers.  Napoleon  made  him  a  count  of 
the  Empire  in  this  year.  But  after  a  visit  to  France,  recognizing 
that  Napoleon  would  not  respect  the  independence  of  the  Rhine 
states,  and  that  the  empire  would  collapse  under  the  emperor's 
ambitions,  he  gradually  went  over  to  the  anti-French  party  in 
Bavaria,  and  though  he  displayed  his  usual  vigour  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  the  retreat  convinced  him  that  Napoleon's  was  a 
losing  cause  and  he  left  the  army.  At  first  his  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  but  eady  in  1813  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Bavaria  to  reorganize  the  Bavarian  army. '  But  he  had  iio 
intention  of  using  that  army  on  Napoleon's  side,  and  when  the 
king  of  Bavaria  resolved  at  last'  to  join  Napoleon's  enemies, 
Wrede's  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  In  concert  with 
Schwarzenbeig  Wrede  threw  himself  across  Napoleon's  line  of 
retreat  from  Germany  at  Hanau,  but  on  the  30th  of  Octobor 
he  was  driven  off  the  road  with  heavy'  losses.  Next  year, 
after  recovering  from  a  dangerous  wound,  he  led  a  corps  in  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  supported  Blttchcr's  vigorous  policy. 
In  18x5  the  Bavarians  took  the  field  but  were  not  actively 
engaged.  After  Waterloo,  Wrede,  who  had  been  made  a  prince 
in  18x4,  played  a  con^icuous  psurt  in  Bavarian  politics  as' the 
opponent  of  Montgclas,  whom  he  succeeded  in  power  in  18x7, 
and  in  i  S3  5  he  was  made  head  of  the  cotmcil  of  regency  during 
the  king's  absence.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  December  1838. 
See  lives  by  Riedel  (1844)  and  Heilmann  (1881). 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  (X637-X723),  English' architect, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  at  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire, 
on  the  20t]i  of  October  X633;  he  entered  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  in  1646,  took  his  degree  in  X650,  and  in  X653  was  made  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  at  Oxford  Wren  distinguished  himself 
in  geometry  and  appUcd  mathematics,  and  Newton,  in  his  Prin- 
dpia^  p.  19  (ed.  of  X7X3),  speaks  very  highly  of  his  work  as  a 
geometrician.  In  X657  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  and  in  x66o  was  elected  SavUian  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford.  It  is,  however,  as  an  architect  that  Wren 
is  best  known,  and  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  its  destruction 
of  the  cathedral  and  nearly  all  the  city  churches,  gave  Wren  a 
unique  opportunity.  Just  before  the  fire  Wren  was  asked  by 
Charles  II.  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  St 
Paul's.  In  May  1666  Wren  submitted  his  report  and  designs 
(in  the  All  Souls  collection),  for  this  work;  the  old  cathedral  was 
in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  Wren  proposed  to  remodel  the  greater 
part,  as  he  said,  "  after  a  good  Roman  manner,"  and  not,  "  to 
follow  the  Gothick  Rudeness  of  the  old  Design."  According  to 
this  scheme  only  the  old  choir  was  left;  the  nave  and  transepts 
were  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  classical  style,  \rith  a  lofty  dome  at 
the  crossing'— not  unlike  the  plan  eventually  carried  out. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  (x666)  the  fire  occurred,  and  the 
old  St  Paul's  was  completely  gutted.  From  x668  to  X670 
attempts  were  being  made  by  the  chapter  to  restore  the  ruined 
building;  but  Dean  Sancrof t  was  anxious  to  have  it  wholly 
rebuilt,  and  in  1668  he  had  asked  Wren  to  prepare  a  design  for  a 
whdiy  new  church.  This  first  design,  the  model  for  which  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  very  inferior  to 
what  Wren  afterwards  devised.  Li  plan  it  is  an  immense 
rotunda  surrounded  by  a  wide  aisle,  and  approached  by  a 
double  portico;  the  rotunda  is  covered  with  a  dome  taken 
from  that  of  the  Pantheon  in  Rome;  on  this  a  second  dome 
stands,  set  on  a  lofty  drum,  and  this  second  dome  is  crowned  by  a 
tall  spire.  But  the  dean  and  chapter  objected  to  the  absence  of  a 
structural  choir,  nave  and  aisles,  and  wished  to  follbw  the 
medieval  cathedral  arrangement.    Thus,  in  spite  of  its  having 


been  approved  by  the  king,  this  design  was  happily  abandoned- 
much  to  Wren's  disgust;  and  he  prepared  another  scheme  with  a 
similar  treatment  of  a  dome  crowned  by  a  spire,  which  in  X675 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out.  Wren  apparently  did  not  himself 
approve  of  this  second  design,  for  he  got  the  king  to  give  him 
permission  to  alter  it  as  much  as  he  liked,  without  showing 
models  or  drawings  to  any. one,  and  the  actual  building  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  approved  design,  to  which  it  is  very 
superior  m  almost  every  possible  point.  Wren's  earlier  designs 
have  the  exterior  of  the  church  arranged  with  one  order  of 
columns;  the  division  of  the  whole  height  into  two  orders  was 
an  immense  gain  in  increasing  the  apparent  scale  of  the  whole, 
and  makes  the  exterior  of  St  Paul's  very  superior  to  that  of  St 
Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is  utterly  dwari^  by  the  colossal  size  of 
the  colunms  and  pilasters  of  its  single  order.  The  present  dome 
and  the  drum  on  which  it  stands,  masterpieces  of  graceful  line 
and  harmonious  proportion,  were  very  important  alterations  from 
the  eariier  scheme.  As  a  scientific  engineer  and  practical  architect 
Wren  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  as  an  artistic  designer. 
The  construction  of  the  wooden  external  dome,  and  the  support 
of  the  stone  lantern  by  an  inner  cone  of  brickwork,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  either  the  external  or  internal  dome,  are  wonderful 
examples  of  his  constructive  ingenuity.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  St  Paul's  was  laid  on  the  axst  of  June  X675;  the  choir  was 
opened  for  use  on  the  2nd  of  December  xCg?;  and  the  last  stone 
of  the  cathedral  was  set  in  17x0. 

Wren  also  designed  a  coloniiade  to  enclose  a  lat^e  piazza  forming 
a  dear  space  round  the  church,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Bernini's  coloxmade  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  biit  space  in  the  city 
was  too  valuable  to  adnnit  of  this.  Wren  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Bernini's  designs,  and  visited  Paris  in  X665  in  order 
to  see  him  and  his  proposed  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Louvre.  Benuni  showed  his  design  to  Wren,  but  would  not  let 
him  copy  it,  though,  as  he  said,  he  "  would  have  given  his  skin  " 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  dty  of  London  Wren  was  employed 
to  make  designs  for  rebuilding  its  fifty  burnt  churches,  and  he 
also  prepared  a  scheme  for  laying  out  the  whole  city  on  a  new  plan, 
with  a  series  of  wide  streets  radiating  from  a  central  space. 
Difficulties  arising  from  the  various  ownerships  of  the  ground 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme. 

Among  Wren's  dty  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  St 
Michael's,  Comhill;  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  graceful  spire;  and.  St 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  with  a  plain  exterior,  but  very  elaborate 
and  graceful  interior.  In  the  design  of  spires  Wren  showed  much 
taste  and  wonderful  power  of  invention.  He  was  also  very 
judicious  in  the  way  in  which  he  expended  the  limited  money  at 
his  command;  he  did  not  fritter  it  away  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  whole  of  a  building  remarkable,  but  devoted  it  chiefly  to 
one  part  or  feature,  such  as  a  spire  or  a  rich  scheme  of  internal 
decoration.  Thus  he  was  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  St 
James's,  Piccadilly,  content  to  make  the  exterior  of  an  almost 
banilike  plainness. 

The  other  buildings  designed  by  Wren  were  very  numerous. 
Only  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  can  be  mentioned  :-^the  Custom 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Marlborough  House,  Buckingham 
House,  and  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physidans — ^now  destroyed; 
others  which  exist  are — at  Oxford,  the  Shpldonian  theatre,  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  the  Tom  Tower  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Queen's  College  chapd;  at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  chapel  of  Pembroke,  the  latter  at  the  cost  of 
Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  his  uncle.  The  western  towers  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  usually  attributed  to  Wren,  but  they  were  not 
carried  out  till  x  735-1 745,  .many  years  after  Wren's  death,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  design  was  used.  Wren 
(D.C.L.  from  x66o)  was  knighted  in  X673,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  i68x.  He  was  in  parliament 
for  many  years,  representing  Plympton  from  1685,  Windsor  from 
X689,  and  Weyniouth  from  1700.  He  occupied  the  post  of 
surveyor  of  the  royal  works  for  fifty  years,  but  by  a  shameful 
cabal  was  dismissed  from  this  office  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
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CsihedTil.        ■  -    -  ■        "  u.H.M.) 

WBBir  (6.  Eng.~n<riiiH,  Mid.  EpgVvrniu;  led.  r>njia],the 
popiUu  name  foi  biidi  ol  the  pBtseiine  [unily  TnglodylidM, 
ol  which  the  Int  known  uunple  a  Trotltdylcs  fmtiio.  the 
little  brown  bird— with  its  short  tail,  cocked  on  high— inquisitive 
and  [unlliat.  that  braves  tbe  wiatei  of  the  Biitiih  Uandi,  and 
even  that  ol  the  £uropeaa  continent.    Great  interest  is  taken  in 
thi>  bird  throughout  all  European  ountiics,  and,  though  In 
Britain  comparatively  few  vernacular  namea  have  been  applied 
to  it,  two  ol  them—"  jeony  "  or  ■'  kitty-wren  "—are  terms  ol 
endearment.    M.  Holland  lecorda  do  lewer  than  ije  local  names 
lor  it  in  France;  and  Italy,  Geimany  and  other  luids  are  only 
leu  prolific .  Many  ol  theae  cany  on  the  old  belid  that  the  wien 
wa«  the  king  of  birds,  a  belid  connected  with  the  fable  that  on 
the  fowls  of  the  air  resolved  10  choose  for  their  leader  tbat  a 
ol  them  which  should  mount  highest-    This  the  eagle  seemed 
do,  and  all  were  ready  to  accept  his  rule,  when  a  loud  bunt  of 
•ong  was  heard,  and  perched  upon  him  was  seen  1 
uoseea  had  been  borne  aloll  >^  the  giant.   The 
tioa  of  this  bird  with  the  Feaal  of  the  Three  King,  on  which  day 
in  S.  Wales,  or,  in  Ireland  and  in  tbe  S-  of  France,  on  or  about 
Christtnai  Day,  men  and  bays  used  to  "bunt    the   wren,' 
addressing  It  in  a  song  as  "  the  king  of  biids,"  is  lemaikahle. 
;    The  better  known  toims  in  the  United  Slatei  are    '     ' 


for  it 


mlheea 


kable 


LC  unger,  a 


«  Carolina-wren,  also 


Wrens  have  the  biU  slender  and  lonuwhat  arcl 
food  consists  ol  insects,  larvae  and  ipiden,  hut  they  wil 
any  mull  creatures,  auch  as  worms  and  snails,  and  oc 
eat  seeds.  The  note  is  sbiill.  The  nest  is  usually  a  dot 
ture  of  ferns,  grass,  moss  and  leaves,  lined  with  hair  or  feathers,  and 
from  three  lo  nine  eggs  are  produced,  in  most  of  the  species  white. 
<  The  beadquarteis  ol  the  wiens  are  in  tropical  America,  but 
they  reach  Greerdand  In  tbe  N.  and  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the  S. 
Some  genera  are  confined  to  the  hills  of  troiucal  Asia,  but  Tri^ 
tlsdylti,  the  best  known,  ratiget  over  N.  and  S.  America,  Asia 

The  Trojlodytidae  by  no  meara  contain  all  the  hirdi  to  which  Iht 
ainie"wien"^uiappUed.  Sevcnl  of  the  SyittiM,  (of.  Warblci) 
bear  it,  especially  the  dutiful  little  gajden-cieited  wienfcf.  Kinglet) 

igtSegenniWyaoK 


tSegfnniWyaMfoJflu.  .1 
L  The  Isigeu.  usually  ca 


WBBSIUHe  (0.  Eng.  wrAstiiOR),  aaport  b  wUii  two  persM 
rive  10  thiow  (uh  other  to  the  gtoond.  It  if  one  of  the  dm 
primitive  and  univetaal  ol  sports.  Upon  the  walk  of  the  ttsf^ 
'  ol  Beni  Hasan,  near  the  Nile,  aic  andptured  many  huaJ^ 
Irom  wmtiing  matches,  depicting  piacticaLy  all  the  bols 
Jls  known  at  the  prescut  day,  thus  proving  that  wttsolj; 
highly  developed  sport  at  least  3000  yean  befin  1^ 
Christian  era.  As  the  description  of  tbe  bout  beiireeii  Odjara 
and  Ajai  in  the  13rd  book  of  the  liitti.  and  tbe  evcJutivs  li  1^ 
classic  Greek  wrestlers,  tally  with  the  Kulptuics  erf  Bou  Hiai 
and  Nineveh,  the  sport  inay  have  been  Lntnxtuced  into  Grem 
from  Egypt  or  Asia.  In  Homer's  celebrated  destriptioa  d  ta 
match  between  Ajai  and  Odysseus  tbe  two  cbarapkm  vim  tui 
a  girdle,  which  was.  however,  not  used  in  the  classic  Creek  f^aa 
Neither  Homer  nor  Eustathius,  who  also  minutely  depicted  t^ 
battle  between  Ajai  and  Odysseus,  mentions  the  me  a  oi 
rbicb,  howevo,  was  invariable  at  the  (^ymptc  gainer  wface 
rreatling  was  introduced  during  ttie  iSth  Olympiad.  Tlie  Grttk 
wrestlers  were,  after  the  ^)phcation  of  the  oti,  rubbed  viEl  ^ 
ind,  to  afford  a  belter  hold. 

Wrestling  was  a  very  important  branch  of  athletics  tn  tk 
Greek  games,  aince  It  formed  the  chief  event  of  tbe  fmotien.  a 
quintuple  games  (see  Gaues,  Cussicu,).  All  holdi  were  iftnrv: 
strangling,  butting  and  kicking.  Crushing  tbe  hnpA  eu 
especiaUy  in  the  pancratioH,  a  combination  of  wrestliiic  s^ 
boking.  Wrestlers  were  taught  to  be  graceful  in  all  thciz  aot> 
'jreek  iiieaa  <d  aesthetic-  TVn 
illing.  the  t&>4  ipf^.  or  •^''■^ 


d.  and  lb 


It  generany  i^ipened.    The  third  ipedet.  P.  ceUyUla  or 

■n'ur  (fiHiiMndybut  nxM  wionriyealled^lMafli^or  J>.  m/ar), 
commonly  known  as  the  chiHch^,  fnun  the  peculiarity  of  its  con- 
•untly  repeated  two-noted  cry.  it  very  fmmeious  In  the  S.  and  W. 
ol  Eiiztand.  but  •eenu  to  tc  scarcer  N-  Tbne  three  :pKics 
make  tWr  neil  upon  or  very  dose  Co  the  ground,  and  the  building  it 
alwayi  domed.  Hence  Ih^  aie  commonly  called  "  oven-binft," 
and  occBtionally.  Irom  the  sraii  uied  in  thcar  structure. "  bay-iaclct," 
•  name  common  to  tbe  white-ihiHi(T.t.)aadiaalliet.  .  (A.  N.}  , 


wrestling,  which  was  that  gi 
((tWv,  iuila  tciutaiaria)  c 
(estants  had  fallen,  which 
defeat..  It  was  this  variety  tbat  was  employed  in  tie  >i»ir:S«, 
The  upright  wreatling  was  very  Bmilar  to  tbe  modem  catches, 
catch-can  ityle.  In  tlua  three  falls  out  ol  five  decided  a  oa:*. 
A  variation  of  this  style  was  that  in  whkh  one  of  the  ccAiOtjju 
stood  within  a  small  ring  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  hia  advmui 
to  pull  him  oijt  of  it.  Other  local  varieties  eiisied  in  the  dinete^ 
provinces.  The  moat  celebrated  wrestler  of  andeU  timet  vu 
Miloot  Crolona.((.  510  B.C.),  who  scored  thirty-two  viciooB  a 
the  different  national  games,  sii  of  tbem  at  Olymfat.  Cm 
aJdctic  q»rls  were  introduced  into  Roaie  in  the  las  tpir.e 
of  the  ind  century  B.C.,  but  it  ncvcf  attained  to  tbe  pefnla.-i:' 

Among  the  Teutonic  peoples  wrestling,  at  least  as  a  metV: 
of  fighting,  was  of  courte  always  known;  bow  pc^jubu  li  bi^ 
become  as  a  qnrt  during  the  middle  ages  b  peoved  bv  tb 
voluminous  literature  which  appeared  on  tbe  subject  a/Etr  i^ 
invention  of  ptinting.the  most  celebrated  work  beiog  the  Euifr- 
KuHil  of  Fabian  von  Auerswald  (ijjg).  Albncbt  Direr  cl:i 
r  ig  drawings  niustrating  the  tliffercnt  holds  and  laDs  ia  iu^  ^ 
the  tjlh  and  i6lh  centuries.  These  singularly  resemtiifil  ibn 
used  in  tbe  Greek  games,  even  to  certain  brutal  trids.  vix^ 
however,  were  considered  by  the  German  mastexs  as  not  pvi- 
ligiidi  (friendly)  and  were  not  commonly  used.  Wiestlinc  "^ 
adopted  by  the  German  TunlKreimi  as  one  of  ibeir  eiena^i 
Ijut  with  tbe  elimination  of  tripping  and  all  holds  below  the  kTc 
At  present  tbe  dmM  popular  style  in  Europe  ia  the  r-otnl 
Grseco-Roman.  1 

In  Switierland  and  utae  of  the  TlroltH  valleys  a  tad  d 
wrestling  fiourishea  nnder  the  name  of  &lnifca  ioncfei 
The  wrestlers  wear  johteajkajm  or  wrMtling-bmrio.  "^ 
stout  belts,  on  which  the  bdds  are  taken.  Tbe  firs  lau  i!.y^ 
loics  tbe  bout.  In  Styria,  wiestlcra  ttaod  firmly  m  hoik  I^'- 
with  right  hands  clasped.  When  tbe  word  is  given  ach  m  m 
push  or  pull  the  other  from  his  stance,  the  «Hgfct«»»  miFnBc:^ 
of  a  foot  tuffidng  to  lose. 

The  popularity  of  wrestling  has  anrvivnl  in  many  .\ij:x 
countries,  particularly  in  Japan,  where  the  first  match  reor-l 
took  place  in  i]  B.C.,  the  victor  being  Sukuoe,  who  hu  '-^ 
since  been  regarded  u  the  tutelary  deity  oC  wrettlnt.  li  ^ 
gth  century  the  emperor  SbAmu  made  ttresitiat  ooe  <4  >V 
feature*  of  the  annual  harvest  "  Festival  ol  tbe  Fm  Crtis^' 
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tbe  victor  being  appointed  offidtl  referee  and  presented  with  a 
Ua  bearing  the  legend,  "  Prince  of  Lions."  In  858  the  throne 
of  Japan  was  wrestled  for  by  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor 
Buntoku,  and  the  victor,  Koreshito,  succeeded  his  father  under 
the  name  of  Seiwa.  Imperial  patronage  of  wresth'ng  ceased  in 
1 175,  after  the  war  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Shogunate,  but  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the 
samurai  or  military  caste.  About  1600,  professional  wrestling 
again  rose  to  importancet  the  best  men  being  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  daimios  or  feudal  nobles.  It  was,  nevertheless,  still 
kept  up  by  the  samurait  and  eventually  developed  into  the 
peculiar  combination  of  wrestling  and  system  of  doing  bodily 
injury  caUed  ju-jutsu  {q.v.)^  which  survives  with  wrestling 
as  a  separate  though  allied  art.  The  national  championships 
were  re-established  in  1634,  when  the  celebrated  Shiganosuke 
won  the  honour,  and  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Japanese  wrestlers,  like  those  of  India,  lay  much  stress  upon 
weight  and  are  generally  men  of  great  buUi,  tdthough  surprisin^y 
light  on  their  feet.  They  fonn  a  gild  which  is  divided  into  several 
ranks,  the  highest  being  comp<»ed  of  the  joshiyon,  or  elders, 
in  whose  hands  the  superintendence  of  the  wrestling  schools 
and  tournaments  lies,  and  who  in  feudal  times  used  to  rank  next 
to  the  samurai.  The  badges  of  the  three  highest  ranks  are 
damask  aprons  richly  embroidered.  Every  public  wrestler  must 
have  passed  through  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  imder  one 
of  the  joskiyori  and  have  undergone  numerous  practical  tests. 
The  wrestling  takes  place  in  a  ring  13  ft.  in  diameter,  the  wrestlers 
being  naked  but  for  a  loin-cloth.  At  the  command  of  the  referee 
the  two  adversaries  crouch  with  their  hands  on  the  ground  and 
watch  for  an  opening.  The  method  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern  catch-as-catch-can  style, 
except  that  a  wrestler  who  touches  the  ground  with  any  part  of 
bis  person  except  the  feet,  after  the  first  hold  has  been  taken, 
toses  the  bout. 

Indi&n  wrestling  resembles  that  of  Japan  in  the  great  size  of 
its  exponents  or  Puhvans,  and  the  number  and  subtlety  of  its 
attacks,  called  penches.  It  is  of  ihe  "  loose  "  order,  the  men 
facing  each  other  nude,  except  for  a  loin-cloth,  and  manoeuvring 
warily  for  a  hold.  Both  shoulders  placed  on  the  ground  simul- 
taneously constitute  a  fall. 

In  Great  Britain  wrestling  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  age, 
both  Saxons  and  Celts  having  always  been  addicted  to  it,  and 
English  literature  is  full  of  references  to  the  sport.  On  St  James's 
and  St  Bartholomew's  days  special  matches  took  place  through- 
cut  England,  those  in  London  being  hcl^  in  St  Giles's  Field, 
whence  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  Qerkenwell.  The 
lord  mayor  and  his  sheriffs  were  often  present  on  these  occasions, 
but  the  frequent  brawls  among  the  spectators  eventually  brought 
public  matches  into  disrepute.  English  monarchs  have  not 
disdained  to  patronize  the  spwt,  and  Henry  VIII.  is  known  to 
have  been  a  powerful  wrestler. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  the  sport  was  90  ancient 
and  so  universal,  that  different  methods  of  wrestling  should 
grow  up.  It  is  likely  that  the  "  loose  "  style,  in  which  the  con- 
testants took  any  hold  they  could  obtain,  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Great  Britain  until  the  close  of  the  x8th  century, 
when  the  several  local  fashions  became  gradually  coherent;  but 
it  was  not  until  well  into  the  19th  that  their  several  rules  were 
codified.  Of  these  the  "  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  '*  style, 
which  prevails  principally  in  the  N.  of  England  (except  Lanca- 
shire) and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most  important.  In  this 
the  wrestlers  stand  chest  to  chest,  each  grasping  the  other  with 
locked  hands  round  the  body  with  his  chin  on  the  other's  right 
shoulder.  The  right  arm  is  below  and  the  left  above  the  ad- 
versary's. When  this  hold  has  been  firmly  taken  the  umpire 
gives  the  word  and  the  bout  proceeds  until  one  man  touches 
the  ground  with  any  part  of  his  person  except  his  feet,  or  he 
faib  to  retain  his  hold,  in  either  of  which  cases  he  loses.  When 
both  fall  together  the  one  who  is  underneath,  or  first  touches 
tltt  ground,  loses.  If  both  fall  simultaneously  dde  by  side,  it 
b  a  "dog-fall,"  and  the  bout  begins  anew.  The  different 
manoeuvres  used  in  British  wrestling  to  throw  the  adversaiy  are 


called  "  chips,"  those  most  important  in  the  "  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  "  or  "  North  Country  "  style  bang  the  *'  back- 
heel,"  in  which  a  wrestler  gets  a  leg  behind  his  opponent's  heel 
on  the  outside;  the  "  outside  stroke,"  in  which  after  a  sudden 
twist  of  his  body  to  the  left  the  opponent  is  struck  with  the  left 
foot  on  the  outside  of  his  ankle;  the  "  hank,"  or  lifting  the 
opponent  off  the  ground  after  a  sudden  turn,  so  that  both  fall 
together,  but  with  the  opponent  underneath;  the  "  inside 
click,"  a  hank  applied  after  jerking  the  opponent  forward,  the 
pressure  then  being  straight  back;  the  "  outside  dick,"  a  back- 
heel  applied  by  a  wrestler  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  Ufted 
from  the  ground — ^it  prevents  this  and  often  results  in  over- 
setting the  opponent;  the  "  cross-buttock,"  executed  by  getting 
one's  hip  underneath  the  opponent's,  throwing  one's  leg  across 
both  his,  lifting  and  throwing  him;  the  "  buttock,"  in  which 
one's  hip  is  worked  still  further  under  that  of  the  opponent,  who 
is  then  thrown  righi  over  one's  back;  the  "  hipe  "  or  "  hype," 
executed  by  lifting  the  opponent,  and,  while  swinging  him  to 
the  right,  placing  the  left  knee  under  his  ri^t  leg  and  carrying 
it  as  high  as  possible  before  the  throw;  the  "  swinging  hipe," 
in  which  the  opponent  is  swung  nearly  or  quite  rotmd  before 
the  hipe  is  applied;  and  the  "  breast-stroke,"  which  is  a  sudden 
double  twist,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  followed 
by  a  throw. 

In  the  "Cornwall  and  Devon"  or  "West  Country"  style 
the  men  wrestle  in  stout,  loosely  cut  linen  jackets,  the  hold  bein^ 
anywhere  above  the  waist  or  on  any  part  of  the  jacket.  .'A 
bout  b  won  by  throwing  the  opponent  on  hb  back  so  that  two 
shoulders  and  a  hip,  or  two  hips  and  a  shoulder  (three  points), 
shall  touch  the  groimd  simultaneously.  Thb  is  a  difficult 
matter,  since  ground  wrestling  b  forbidden,  and  a  man,  when 
he  feels  himself  falling,  will  usually  turn  and  land  on  his  side 
or  face.  Many  of  the  "  chips  "  common  to  other  styles  are  used 
here,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  "  flying  mare,"  in  which 
the  opponent's  left  wrist  b  seized  with  one's  right,  one's  back 
turned  on  him,  hb  left  elbow  grasped  with  the  left  hand  and  he 
is  then  thrown  over  one's  badk,  as  in  the  buttock.  Until  com- 
paratively recently  there  was  a  difference  between  the  styles  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  wrestlers  of  the  latter  county  having 
worn  heavily-soled  shoes,  with  which  it  was  legitimate  to 
belabour  the  adversary's  shins.  In  1826  a  memorable  match 
took  place  between  Polkinhome,  the  Cornish  champion,  and 
the  best  wrestler  of  Devon,  Abraham  Caim,  who  wore 
"  kickjng-boots  of  an  appalling  pattern."  Polkinhome, 
however,  encased  hb  shins  in  leather,  and  the  match  was 
eventually  drawiL 

The  "  Lancashire  "  style,'  more  generally  known  as  "  catch- 
as-catch-can,"  b  practised  not  only  in  Lancashire  and  the 
adjacent  dbtricts,  but  throughout  America,  Australia,  Turkey 
and  other  countries.  It  b  the  legitimate  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Greek  qport  and  of  the  wrestling  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  bout  b  won  when  both  shoulders  of  one  wrestler 
touch  the  floor  together.  No  kicking,  striking  or  other  foul 
practices  are  aUowed,  but  theoretically  every  hold  b  legitimate. 
Exceptions  are,  however,  made  of  the  so-called  strangle-holds, 
which  are  sufficiently  described  by  their  designation,  and  any 
hold  resulting  in  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture.  Tlib  style  contains 
practically  all  the  manccuvrcs  known  to  other  methods,  and 
in  its  freedom  and  opportunity  for  a  dbplay  of  strategy,  strength 
and  skill,  b  the  most  preferable.  A  fall,  though  invariably 
begun  standing,  b  nearly  always  completed  on  the  ground  (mat). 
Tlie  holds  and  "  chips  "  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  to 
make  anything  but  an  elaborate  description  inadequate.  The 
best  book  on  the  subject  b  the  Handbook  of  Wrestling  by  Hugh 
F.  Leonard  (1897). 

In  Scotland  a  combination  of  the  Cumberland  and  catch-as- 
catch-can  styles  has  attained  some  popularity,  in  which  the 
wrestlers  begin  with  the  North  Country  hold,  but  continue  the 
bout  on  the  ground  should  the  fall  not  be  a  dean  one  with  two 
shoulders  down. 

In  Ireland  the  national  style  is  called  "collar  and  elbow" 
(m  America,  "back-wrestling"),  from  the  holds  taken  by  the 
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two  hands.  The  man  loses,  any  part  Of  whose  peisoni  except 
the  feet,  touches  the  ground. 

The  style  mostly  affected  by  the  professional  wrestlers  of 
Europe  at  the  present  day  is  the  Graeco-Roman  (falsely  so 
called,  since  it  bears  alm<»t  no  resemblance  to  classic  wrestling), 
which  arose  about  x86o  and  is  a  product  of  the  French  wrestling 
schools.  It  is  a  very  restricted  style,  as  no  tripping  is  allowed, 
nor  any  hold  below  the  hips,  the  result  being  that  the  bouts, 
which  are  contested  almost  entirely  prone  on  the  mat,  are  usually 
tediously  long.  British  and  American  wrestlers,  being  accus- 
tomed to  their  own  styles,  are  naturally  at  a  disadvantage  when 
wrestling  under  Graeco-Roman  rtiles. 

WREXHAM  (Welsh  Gwrecsam,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
WrighUsham)f  a  market  town  and  parUamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  11  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chester, 
with  stations  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  on  the  Great 
Central  railway,  20a  m.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  14,966. 
"  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales  "  is  St  Giles's  church,  of 
the  14th,  15th  and  z6th  centuries,  with  a  panelled  tower  of 
several  stages  erected  between  1506  and  1520,  and  containing 
ten  famous  bcUs  cast  (1726)  by  Rudhall;  the  interior  is  Decor- 
ated, and  has  two  monuments  by  Roubilliac  to  the  Myddletons. 
Wrexham  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Menevia, 
whose  diocese  includes  all  Wales  except  Glamorganshire.  The 
endowed  free  school  was  established  in  1603.  The  markets  and 
fairs  are  good,  and  the  ales,  mills  (com  and  paper)  and  tanneries 
locally  famous.  Brymbo  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  were  probably 
Gwydyr  chapel  (1633)  and  the  Conwy  bridge  (1636),  both  at 
Danrwst.  Erddig  Hall  was  noted  for  its  Welsh  MSS.  Near 
Wrexham,  but  in  a  detached  portion  of  Flintshire,  to  the  S.E., 
is  Bangor-is-coed  (Bangor  yn  Maelor),  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  monastery  in  the  kingdom,  founded  before  z8o;  some 
X20O  monks  wtfre  slain  here  by  iEthelfrith  of  Northumbria,  who 
also  spoiled  the  monastery.  Bangor-is-coed  was  probably 
Antomnus's  Bmiumf  and  the  Banchorium  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Wrightesham  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  lying  £.  of 
Offa's  Dyke,  was  yet  reckoned  in  Merda.  It  was  given  (with 
Bromfield  and  Yale,  or  Idl)  by  Edward  I.  to  Earl  Warenne. 

WRIGHT,  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  (1840-1909),  American 
statistician,  was  bom  at  Dunbarton,  New  Hampshire,  on  iht 
35th  of  July  1640.  He  began  to  study  law  in  i860,  but  in  1862 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New  Hampshire  volunteer  regiment. 
He  became  colonel  in  1864,  and  served  as  assistant-adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  after  the  war,  and  in 
1867  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
bars.  From  1872  to  1873  he  served  in  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  1873  to  1878  he  was  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  He  was  U.S.  commissioner  of 
labour  from  1885  to  1905,  and  in  1893  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Eleventh  Census.  Jn  1894  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  great  railway  strike  of  Chicago, 
and  in  1902  was  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 
He  was  honorary  professor  of  social  economics  in  the. Catholic 
university  of  America  from  1895  to  1904;  in  1900  became 
professor  of  statistics  and  sodal  economics  in  Columbian  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  from  190010  190Z  was  univer- 
sity lecturer  on  wage  statistics  at  Harvard,  and  in  1903  was  a 
member  of  the  special  cobimittee  appointed  to  revise  the  labour 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  In  1902  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  also  professor 
of  statistics  and  social  economics  from  1904  until  his  death. 
Dr  Wright  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1903,  and  in  1907  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  .Honour  for  his  work  in  improving  industrial 
conditions,  a  similar  honour  having  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
X906  by  the  Italian  government. ,  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
February  1909. 

His  publications  include  The  Factory  System  of  the  United  StaUs 
[1880);  Relation  of  PolUical  Economy  to  the  Labor  Question  (1882): 
pf  Wages  and  Prices  in  Massachusetts,  jjs^'^i  (1885); 


The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States  (1887):  OmOime  4 
Practical  Socudogy  (1899);  Battles  <A  Labor  (1906);  aad  ttuB^gi^^ 
pamphlets  and  monographs  on  social  and  ecxMKMiiic  topiok 

WRIGHT,  CHAUNCEY  (i830>i87s),  Amcricaii  plnloaocte 
and  mathematician,  was  bora  at  Northampton,  Maas^  oe  the 
20th  of  September  1830,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  eo  U% 
X2th  of  September  1875.  In  1852  he  graduated  at  Harrrd 
and  became  computer  to  the  American  Epkemens  and  KauL-d 
Almanac.  He  made  his  name  by  contributions  <m  matbessabcal 
and  physical  subjects  in  the  ifathematicd  MomlUy,  He  scoa, 
however,  turned  his  attention  to  metaphysics  and  psychcloiT. 
and  for  the  North  American  Review  and  later  for  the  Naie^ 
he  wrote  philosophical  essays  on  the  lines  of  Mill,  Daiwic  sad 
Spencer.  In  1S70-71  he  lectured  on  psydK^ogy  at  Harrarl 
Although,  in  general,  he  adhered  to  the  evolation  tbeory,  ht 
was  a  free  lance  in  thought.  Among  his  essays  may  be  sec- 
tioned The  Evolution  ef  Sdf-Consciousness  and  two  aitjdcs 
published  in  1871  on  the  Gntesis  of  Species,  Of  these,  fbr 
former  endeavours  to  explain  the  most  daborate  psy%±'-:l 
activities  of  men  as  developments  of  elementary  fonss  of  c:x}* 
sdous  piocesses  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole;  the  Ur*«r 
is  a  defence  of  the  theoty  of  natural  selection  agaunst  the  itiadi 
of  St  George  Mivart,  and  appeared  in  an  English  ecfitian  as  the 
-suggestion  of  Darwin.  From  1863  to  2870  be  was  secret^ 
and  recorder  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdeacow 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his  l*fe  he  lectured  on  maihcmstkal 
phvsicsat  Harvard. 

His  essays  were  collected  and  paUished  by  C.  E.  Norton  a  1^. 
and  his  Letters  were  edited  ana  privately  printed  at  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  in  1878  by  James  Bradley  Thayer.- 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH   (1734-1797),  styled  Wrif^t  of  Derfcy. 
English  subject,  landscape  and  portrait  painter,  was  bon;  at 
Derby  on  the  3rd  of  Sq)tember  1 734,  the  son  of  an  attoccr>-, 
who  was  afterwards  town-clerk.    Deciding  to  become  &  pticter. 
he  went  to  London  in  1751  and  for  two  y«ars  studied  eader 
Thomas  Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds.     After  palr.'isg 
portraits  for  a  while  at  Derby,  he  again  placed  himself  for  fiitcea 
months  under  his  former  master.    He  then  settkd  is  Derfc.*, 
and  varied  his  work  in  portraiture  by  the  productioB  of  tic 
subjects  seen  under  artificial  light  with  which  his  name  is  ducfy 
associated,  and  by  landscape  painting..   He  manied  m  i;:5. 
and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  naxzed 
till  X  7  7  5.   While  at  Naples  he  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Vesm  as, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  subsequent  pciara. 
On  his  retum  from  Italy  he  established  himself  at  Bath  e  a 
portrait-painter;  but  meeting  with  little  enoouragenwr.  be 
returned  to  Derby,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  vis 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  cf 
Artists,  and  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  via 
elected  an  associate  in  1781  and  a  fuU  member  in  1784.    Be, 
however,  declined  the  latter  honour  on  account  of  a  sli^t  vttd 
he  believed  that  he  had  received,  and  severed  his  official  era* 
nexion  with  the  Academy,  though  he  continued  to  cootnlwte  to 
the  exhibitions  from  1783  till  1794.    He  died  at  Derby  on  'M 
29th  of  August  1 797.   Wright's  portraits  are  frequently  deCeoi^t 
in  drawing,  and  without  quality  or  varied  of  KaiwiKf^  ^^ 
their  flesh  tints  are  often  hard.    He  is  seen  at  his  best  hi  b  t 
subjects  of  artificial  light,  of  which  the  "  Orrery  "  (1766).  ihe 
property  of  the  coiporation  of  Derby,  and  the  "Air-pezp" 
(1768),  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  excdient  esamfAa.    Hs 
"  Old  Man  and  Death."  (1774)  is  also  a  striking  and  indivl^.^ 
production.     An  exhibition  of  Wright's  works  was  bn^: 
together  at  Derby  in  1883,  and  twelve  of  hb  pictures  were  shcvs 
in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  x8S6. 

His  biography,  by  William  Bemroie,  was  publtthed  in  t&Ss- 

WRIGHT,  8ILA8  (x 795-1847),  Americsn  political  kiitf, 
was  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  <m  the  S4th  of  May  179s-  He 
graduated  at  Middlebuiy  College,  Vermont,  in  181 5,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18x9,  and  began  practice  at  Csntm.  a 
northern  New  York.  He  was  appointed  sunv^ate  of  St  Lavrcsor 
county  in  1820,  and  was  successivdy  a  member  of  the  futc 
Senate  in  1824-1826,  a  member  of  the  natiooal  Bbofe  of  Kep*^ 
sentatives  in  1827-1829,  comptroller  of  the  state  in  i8J9->t^ 
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I'.S.  leiutoi  IB  tS]j->S44,  uid  govmuic  of  New  Ytai 
1S46.  During  hii  public  life  be  hud  become  ■  leide 
Democnlic  puty  io  New  York,  Hutis  Vu  BureD  being  his 
doicU  uudale.  He  wu  10  maueuliat  member  of  the  K-callcd 
"  Albiny  Regency,"  a  group  of  Daooci»tJ  in  New  Yorii,  includ- 
ing mch  men  u  J,  A.  Diz  ud  W.  L.  M«cy,  who  foi  miny  yeus 
virtually  controlled  their  party  within  the    lUle.     Wlight' 
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Troubles*'  (kc  Nj!W  Yoie}  broke  out  and  ix  leemed  probable 
thai  the  voles  of  the  disaffected  would  dedde  the  coining  etectii 
The  governor  asked  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  the  pov 
to  lappress  Ihe  dislurbance  by  armed  force,  and  put  an  end 
what   was  really  an  insurrection.     When  the  national  Demo- 
eritic  parly  in  lin  nominated  and  elected  James  K. 
Ihe  proidency.  Instead  of  Martin  Van  Bureo,  Wiighl  and  (he 
ttate  organiBlion  took  an  altitude  of  armed  neutrality 

Wrigbt  WD  defeated,  and  the  result  was  by  many  asc 
pan  10  the  alleged  hostility  of  the  Polk  adminislratii 
died  at  Canton  on  Ihe  inb  of  August  1847. 

The  bat  bioinipliy  i>  that  by  J.  D.  Hamrnand,  Lift  ami  Timri  al 
Silal  IVrillU  (SyruLiie,  N.V..  ig^).  which  wu  republished  ai  vcf. 
iii.  of  lltal  aulhol'i  Falilical  Hioitji^  Nrw  Yak. 

WBIGHT,  THOMAS  (iSo^-iSe*).  fintish  pdaeontologist, 
wa*  bom  at  Paisley  in  Renfrewshire  on  the  gth  of  November 
1S09.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin, 
and  ciualiSed  as  a  doctor  in  1831.  Soon  »flctw»rdt  he  settled 
at  Cheltenham,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  St  Andrew*  in  1S46. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  geological  pursuits,  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Coltcswold  Naturalists'  Oub  [fDunded  in  1X46], 
and  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  Jurasiic  ammonites  and  eduno- 
demu.  He  contributed  to  the  Palaeontographical  Society 
monographs  on  the  British  fossil  Echinodermala  from  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  formations  (i8;s-i&3i);  he  also  began 
(1S78)  a  monograph  on  the  Lias  unmoniles  of  the  Brili  ' 
Islands,  of  which  the  last  part  was  issued  in  iS8s,  alter  1 
death.  He  wrote  many  papers  in  the  Ann.  and  Mat.  Ifal.  Hi 
and  Free.  CilUimU  CItdi.  The  WoUiston  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Geological  Society  of  Londoi 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1S79.  He  died  at  Cbeltenhatn  on  the  17th 
of  November  1SS4. 

WRIGHT.  THONIU  (tSio-iS;;),  En^ish  antiquary,  wu  b 
near  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  on  Ihe  iisl  of  April  igio.  He 
descended  from  a  Quaker  family  foraierly  living  at  Bradft 
Vorkahite.  He  was  educated  at  the  old  grammar  ichool,  Ludlow, 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1834. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  contributed  lo  the  Cnllnuii'i  Uatiaiiu 
And  other  periodicals,  and  in  183^  he  came  to  London  to  devote 
himself  10  a  Hteraiy  career.  His  first  separate  work  wu  Early 
En^iih  PoUry  in  Black  LtUtr.  ailk  Prcfaai  and  Kala  (1836, 
4  vols-  timo).  which  was  followed  during  the  nest  forty  years 
by  a  very  extensive  series  of  publications,  many  of  lasting  value. 
He  helped  to  found  tfie  British  Archaeological  Association  and 
the  Percy,  Camden  and  Shakespeare  societies.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  corremonding  member  of  Ihe  Ac»d*mie  de*  Inicriptions 
et  BeUn  Letiies  of  Paris,  and  wu  a  fellow  of  Ihe  Society  of 
'  t  learned  British 
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....  chief  puhUcalions  arc— Qim»  Efiutdit  aaj  trr  Timti.  a 
Stiirl  at  OritiMil  Lrllni  (1S38.  I  vols.):  RdioHiat  auiquii  (tSlo- 
l9U.  again  1S4S.  >  vok.).  edited  wilh  Ml  ].  0.  Iid1li»cl1-Philllp)»; 
VV.  Mapes'i  Lalii  Pxmi  (1B41.  41"-  CamdcD  Sucieiyl  ^  Peiitical 
BaUadi  and  Carall,  published  In'  Ibe  Peiry  Society  (iStll:  Plfular 
TriatiHt  un  Stiacc  (1841);  ^iiUri  n/  ZuUn  (1841.  Ac:  again 
1S51):  Cj««*™ofiiiftiiStori«  {1845.  Percy  Society):  Tit  Vuin 
—J  Creed  •/  Fitri  PlBUi/lmam  (1S41,  1  volt.:  Jnd  ed..  iBjsl;  B»- 
(ra^ia  lUtmria,  vol.  i.  An^SsKui  P^iiad  (i&fi).  voL  u.  Anglo- 
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K^rona  liiu};  ArdHeaopiaiAlbufa  (1845.410):  ^laii  cmnrcUi 
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("ISS>\  Jo  de  CuTtiiidia.  Dt  In'uifiUi  laititu  (1856.  4I0.  Roi- 
buieheOub)!  Dicluinary  ef  ObiaUi  and  Protiwiai  ^itlia  (i8j7); 
A  ViuMu  0/  Vixabularia  (iS;?;  lad  ed.,  by  R.  P.  Wulcker.  1884, 
1  vst..];  La  Cm  NoinrlUl  rmadUi  {Psris,  1838.  I  vols.};  MaloryTi 
BiMary  ^  Kx~t  A  rlinr  ( lS;g.  I  vqIl.  revised  1865)  \  Patitical  Faara 
Smis  from  Eivard  III.  la  Riclard  in,  (1830-1861.  1  vols.. 
^11.  ■'  ~^Hei) ;  Sanis  and  BaUadi  a}  Uhi  Xeitu  ef  Ftd>>  aiwt  Miry 
Roibucihe  ClubJi  £uay]  m  ArdealMal  SilnicU 
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WRIGHT.  WILLIAM   AUH  (1836-       ),  Entfldi  man  of 
IterB.waseducaledilTlinityCnD^e,  Cambridge,  Uld  In  1S88 

of  Ihe  Jtuntal  of  Pkilalaiy  from  its  foundation  in  1868,  and  wu 
•ecretuy  lo  the  CM  Testament  revision  company  from  1870  la 
iB8j,  He  edited  the  plays  of  Shake^ieare  published  in  Ihe 
"  Clarendon  Press  "series  (1B6S-1897I.  also  with  W.  G.  Clark  the 
"  Cambridge  "  Shakespeare  (1S63-18661  md  ed.  1S91-1843) 
and  Ihe  "  Globe  "  edition  (1864)-  He  published  (i8q<j)  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Millon  MS.  tn  Ihe  Trinity  College  library,  and  edited 
Milton's  poems  with  critical  notes  (1903).  He  wu  the  intimate 
friend  and  literary  eaecutot  of  Edward  FiliGerald.  whose 
LE<leri  aid  Liltrary  Kmtoiiu  he  edited  in  1S89.  This  wu 
followed  by  the  Leiltrs  of  Eitnrd  FinCantd  lo  Fenny  Ktmbit 
(iSg;),  his  Uiiccllaniu  (1900),  iforc  ZeUeri  of  EUaard  FiU- 
CeroU  (1901),  The  Wtrla  of  Edward  PioGeratd  (7  vols.,  1903). 
He  edited  the  mclrical  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Ghiucesler  (1887), 
Cervryda  (1878)  for  the  Eariy  English  Text  Society,  and  other 

WRIVTj  in  anatomy,  the  carpus  or  carpal  articulation  in  man, 
the  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  articulaled  with  Ihe  fore-arm 
^NaTOUv:  Superjidal  and  Arlistic;  and  Seeletoh:  Af- 
pendicalar).  The  word  means  by  ori^n  '*  that  which  lums," 
and  is  formed  from  the  0.  Eng.  strWun,  to  twist. 

WHIT  (0.  Eng.  inril.  mil.  from  itrilan.  to  write),  in  law,  a 
forma]  order  from  Ihe  crown  or  a  delegated  executive  nfficer 
I  an  inleriot  eieculive  officer  or  to  a  private  person,  enjoining 
ime  act  or  omission.'  The  word  represenis  Ihe  Latin  bretii 
'  breae  (sometimes  Englished  into  "brief"  in  the  older  aulhori- 
es),  so  called,  according  to  Btacton  and  Flila,  from  iu 
shortly"  eiprewing  the  intention  of  the  framer  [quia  brailir 
fiamis  wrbii  inlaUimem  frafrrtnlii  apoMil),' 
The  trm  can  be  traced  back  ai  far  a>  Paulus  (about  a.o.  110]. 


In< 


#«  represenis  the  writ  of  English  bw;  r-r.  there  is  coiuidcrabk 
rness  between  Ihe  Roman  iWniicliuii  di  liiero  ktmini  rxhiirnda 
I  the  English  writs  of  koAtas  carfHS  and  dt  ktmiue  rtpUiianda. 
km  Roman  law  the  *rnr  paued  into  the  Librr  fndortan  and  the 

■Jistalam  of  the  L^Jrudoifm 


by  the  writ  of  Eng>idi  lai 
by  Ihe  laid  to  the  I 


Hiledto 


"5Ki.'ofl*»  Em.  tow.  41s). 

'  It  ii  perhaps  doubtful  wSeihei  iMenlio  Is  beie 

nie  or  in  the  technical  sigoiAcitioa  which  il  bi 


the  charge  alleged  by  plaintiils" 
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.The  ».Mf 

dcvdoped  into  Ihe  leolmint.  lata  lata  tbc  d»Kl  of 
Ibik]  into  liv  chuUTt  aod  later  into  the  dbpo^LTioa. 
trm  at  traiMmi  dcuxst  i  ktKt  fnia  Uif  popE. 
■al  si  the  fidwrmui  and  )«•  (ormal  Ihia  a  bull. 


WRIT 


n  old  togliiJi 


or  other  oSiun  lor  the  colleclioB  ot  money  '. 

poipoKL*   (Forcouiuel'ibcielMeuaderDkj. 

The  writ  b  EngU^  law  lUll  occupia  a  v,  r 

^^       The  whole  iheoiy  of  pleadio; 
~~-"      ttsort  upon   the  writ,  the  p;.ij 


at  Gnt  lued  in  a  Im  ic 


iito.   file  usual  Ksle 

■  fin,  the  liiiw  wa«  eniiii'ed  to  'h!>  P^' .  ■ 
BDnualvalaeaftbelundcaAHiKd.  Theuk 
by  Magra  Carta  and  other  KaluiB  in  an  „ , . 
5f  the  writ  Jc  odio  el  ola  in  rivour  of  the  1- 1  ■  ^ 

The  coeu  of  a  writ  purchaicd  wen  unl  .'11 
dernandanl  by  the  Statute  of  Glaucester,  l^:'^ 

Through  the  NoTtnan  period  the  _pteni(all>  [■  1 
10  have  been  undisputed.  Cluvul'apiecerl,  n 
powble  [onofc  for  in  Ibe  lime  of  Bticton,  m  r  1. 
Mill  poMible  to  fniH  new  wnta  at  the_ple:i 


'.a.y  cE^.    The 
.llLfviliofliaiothe 


niolOilotdini 

chancellor  itiould  not  ae 
which  there  wu  no  prec 


anything  out  oj<..;, 


by  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  oldeR  book  in  tl 
by  the  aulhoriiy  ot  patiiament,  and  writ!  ,■ 
out  in  italutn.  eipecially  in  the  ^Ululu 
prec«kn»  of  the  most  uiual  wtita  will  bi 
WcKminitcr  the  Second  ilicli  contained  | 
fonnedon  and  of  many  other*.  The  on  si 
wai  Ihui  limited  within  comparatively  ni. 
to  the  ime  of  the  wm  detcrrnuied  the  ng 


_     _  FUpIed  an  impcirtanl 

tatuIM  dealing  with  connitutional  H^l 
lidgc,  IJ67,  forbade  a  loid  to  diiuai' 


lie  kini'i  writ.  By  IJ  Edw.  II 
Hcnecf  and  Mabhihed  that  n 
iiggeUion  made  to  the  king  a 

be'common  Uw.  41  Edw.  11 
hould  be  put  ID  aniwer  "ilt 
latler  of  record,  or  by  due  a 
he  old  la*  of  the  land.    Boil: 


bo  had  the  ceaaty  EH 


he  IdaE'B  court  when  the 
be locdhad  m court  or  ab 


nnl  unin  1731  that.by  viL._ — , __ 

in  ihc  Engliih  lanniare.  Tbey  had  previooaly  heea  kH  Lalin: 
this  accouota  lor  the  Laiid  namea  by  i^ach  a  larce  aiBbn-  an  xM 

Tit  waa  iHued  rmm  the  common  lav  tide  of  the  ckanrsy. 

in  tV  epecia]  chaire  of  the  haaapg  and  petty  \m^  cAce^' 

Thoueii  iijiiing  from  the  Bnj'i  ihanary.  it  did  hot  nertsai^i 

-ourt  it  wal  returaable,  it  called  in  the  aid  ot  tbc  ihefifl  at  exectinw 
:>flker.  It  waa  eithec  addicaad  to  him  or.  if  adJrunJ  to  the  (wity 
illcoed  to  la  in  default.  It  conduded  with  ■  threat  of  owaltjini  by 
the  ^erifl  In  the  event  of  diiobedleiioe,  genomDy  is  tbeot  tcnv  u. 
tisilarrU.rlaamadt  ».  facial  m  ampUiu  damwim  aa^irw  fn 
iijirtH  jiutiMnt.  If  the  writ  wa  Rtmaable  in  the  csBBtr  cost  cf 
Lhe  lord'i  onm,  the  therW  or  the  lord  eat  aa  the  deputy  1*  the  krf. 
[iQt  by  virtar  ftf  ?■*■  .'*i****ii* j»rf*Hirtwiii    Thewrttwaaaotaccewirr 

from  the  ItinC*'^*'*  the  dofan  waa  above  4oe.  Cafcawcfetna^erTed 
[mm  the  k9'a  court  to  th*  eataty  court  by  writ  a<  Mtt  (w  oliid 
Mcauae  H  ngwml.  IgUii;  the  caac),  Irom  the  latter  ts  the  kot'i 
Knirt  by  «li>  e(  foat  (lo  called  iroo  it*  bit  word).  By  Mapi 
Carta  the  pover  of  hrlagiaf  a  nnt  la  the  kiu'a  eourt  ia  ^at  Htf 

iniuncebywrit  of  MaciH  waa  taken  away,  aad the  — '-  —  •' 

lonh  only  rctunialile  in  die  Idu'a  court  where  tb 
kingincM^crwher----'^^^    ■ 

the  lord  had  rcnoonecd  hb  co 
»:uretrialii.lhefctoi'ao     " 

BfiWea  Uang  oaed  lor _   ,_ 

'^lirnll?,  mayor*.  comraii^Dfwn  or  other*  w 

^njncial  and  pcliikal  purpotea,  <;£.  fee  the  couoctnci  d  aitnEin, 

mLnt,  and  fc  diaaohrlBf  a  parhament,  the  lut  by  mc&n*  lA  Hx  ranty 
occu  rri  nil  »irlt  it  nttatmu  tflitmnH, 
—  d  iKviriin  ot  writa  (odaffiac  Aoae^^ 

i4d(wf 

act  or  of  *howliif  eauto  wl^  it  waa  aot  dope,  bemnaiaa  whh  tbe 
Kordi  pragitt  fsad  nddol,  Uie  principal  cxaiBEle  Giiaa  tk  writ  a 
which  proceedlnia  la  a  commoa  lecawry  (ace  Fim)  wmhand-ii 
Hieminoiy,  it.  eaUinf  on  a  peraoa  to  do  a  eertaia  act.  hcBasn 
wihihcirtrdari.<.^rgimnTTWia.  Original  were  abo  c«her  £ 
cariu  (alio  called  by  Bractoa  JtrmaUi  or  atscuMMa.  the  Icraa 
IhoK  nned  in  form  aad  dependtng  on  pracedcat.  the  lalttf  (bac 
framed  by  the  mafler*  In  chancery  under  the  powcra  d  the  Surwt 
oiWenuunnertheSccoBd.  They  were  alHi  eltW  g*KnI  01  itn-l. 
the  latler  Htting  forth  the  frouada  of  the  ***'***^  with  n^fa 

f"ll'"uf^ary  or  anceaiial.    By  5  Ceo.  II.  1 17  (nfi  f^  •■■-= 

I  i..  r.    was  alao  a  diviiion  1^  wrili  into  wrill  of  right  (a  MiM  Jti- 


-l'ii.-''inoir™eteUin|fonn  of  writ  from  Ibeh 
1^  thr  writ  of  tight  (trnedifuu).  called  by  HI 
rn  m  the  law,"  uml  at  &*t  for  debt  and  < 


called  fr 


aathewiin^niii 


c'l  mlvation  of  the  freehold.  By  it  pmperty  a*  ahJI »  ^jbc* 
-  ..ilil  be  recovered.   It  gentraUy  lay  m  t be  hui('*  oosn,  aihu 

-.-lid.  by  virtue  of  a  fictitioua  allegation-  la  that  caie  R  ■>« 
cdioihohetiHandntcalbdawTitaf  t^ndOK.   nVi 

-'ed  to  the  lord  and  tried  in  hi*  court,  it  waa  gnmaSy  a  *1^ 
'la  patent.  After  the  appearance  of  the  tenant  tfaedettiAlaK 
..-  (  of  right  counted,  that  i*.dailDcdauiint  the  teaaBIeiv:^^ 
. .  :  he  vnt.  but  in  more  precise  ternn,  the  writ  hens  a»  ir  *t^ 

.  L>ryo  of  the  future  count.  The  trial  waa  Dngiaal^  b^-  hcia 
j  I  iA].),buEintbereignDf  Henry  ll-analiBiiaiive^dopiiP'j! 

ii.itianof  ■omethin|li]Letfae)iiT^  (^.a^  fv  the  radicial  c^^ 
I  m  to  return  four  knuhti  of  Iheoounly  and  vidnact  to  the (H-T 
'  1 0  irtum  twelve  other  knighta  of  the  vicinave  to  try  apee  v^ 
[u  .nion  contained  in  the  writ  of  tight  (iccdnicalty  calU  ■■>• 
I .    Thia  rnode  of  trial  waa  known  a*  trial  by  the  enad  «<«" 

r.illf  the  whole  of  the  liileen  knighta  lierc  nmn,  tbDoih  iiHi- 
.1  lufacient  number.     The  laal  ociaiioa  of  trial  by  the  r** 


Je  by  f:  W.  MallUnd  in  3  Ha-.j'd 
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jf  olhcT  kindfl,  cflprdiUytliat  cf  m 
xcdinffv  in  F^ertmnit,     The  otth  h^ 

iccvpiedviu  rrgulated  by  ■Utkite,  i 
A  rlabl  it  %\to  intcmiinB  u  bcinv  i 
By  Ihe  Sutulc  of  Mcnon  |iii6)  . 


It  tbr  moB.     Thn. 


2»bS 


n'or  brnihen  in  nvdkind.    Cohn 

Mfw  MU  la  dlwiiln  by  om  (4  tl 

■cEE  •lan  wTiii  in  the  nuun  oLa  writ  oliiibl.  (^.  I 

hie  •uiuu  Di  Cnii  Cnd 

vbere  the  Eeiuttt  died  wit}. ^. 

be  lord  from  electing  Hrvkte  or  naa  beyoi 
lattndt,  10  recover  (he  inhcriteDn  in  t,  viKai 
A  right  ckMe  uxonlinE  to  (he  ciMo 
ord'e  court  Ibe  riffbc  of  the  kin^i 

rhey  '— ■  -'—  ■"■ '■•  -* ' 

Up 


Up  to  llu  u  (ction  >u  (ocepc  u  ((aliiR  on 

ncliolly  bmmc  the  equivahnl  of  action,  tnd  b  ■ 
nobs  of  practice.    Tbe  law  wu  mduilly  ilieted 


uapmded,  except  in  real  u 


oriEifui  writ  la 

I  judicial  writ,  a  proccdun  fint 
'    <9.     Id  the  followinB  vrv  an  ,-^-„,-„  -_ 
aboliihed  by  the  Real  Property  Uniiui 


al 


La  viit  of  riibt.  m .  fDrmedon,  brouohl 
lance  by  a  tenant  In  tail  and  liven  by 
— ■"--  — ■—It,  bnnight  by  the  lord 

"•        "■    "'liiili  writ 

CotAin  privileged 

, 1  in'old 

gradually  aliered  by  lefklalioa 

.  J  I..:.! —  — ceedinp  in  the 

.  ..Iflaal  writ  wai 

conparadvdy  rant 

83a  by  a  WilL  ly! 

., oa  Act    1S)3.     Aa 

■ril  of  ri(lil  al  dawd,  writ  of 
'-■'  ---'  eieamenl.  end  of  the 

tute  of  write  of  rifhr. 

B  Law  Procedure  Act 


al  of  klitioiu 


wh^bave  b< 
AdmtnanJu 
3f  property. 


1.  enedaHy  tb 


:ed  inlh  ecclcnaetical 
iit  of  ttmn  it  almoit 

be  ihwtly  mentioned. 


..     .-     la  ehfaa  Mil  or  ivMiirM,  the  latter, 

le  Scottiita  ■Hialni  and  raumlni, "  bctni  tbt  Kmedy  for 
n,  for  which  alio  «M  fvnwiUai  hy.  Aliai  and 
■lied  when  a  prcviou*  writ  had  been  lUHbeyed. 


Lid  broken  from  h!> clcnaer.  Xirfi<0if(wtni  tqlbttberS  toaaelN 
hepnty oranofbcerof cliajKerYtogainpoaieiiiaBof land,  ^ttstnl 
ay  to  Inquire  by  a  jury  of  timitv-four  irtiether  a  juzy  of  twelve 
lad  ffivcn  a  falae  TCrdict.  I>ewr(ai«hHitalBolByagaiaataJiirBrwiio 
>ad  arnpted  a  bribe,  act  called  becauis  be  had  to  refund  ten  timea 
he  nim  ncoved.  .4a4Jla  ntrifa  waa  a  meau*  of  relieving  a  de- 
tndant  hf  a  matter  of  dlimargv  occurrinf  after  judgment.  After 
dving  bevn  low  ptaetlcally  wpeneded  by  atay  ot  encutlon  It  wa» 
iiully  abaliiliedby  the  tulea  made  under  the  Judicatun  Act  1879. 
Icoaf^H^er  lay  to  prohibit  the  taldng  of  a  tine  dr  pukn  ffsaMiuC, 
HWjdcBbytheStatuleofMadbridp  (|3«8).'  Cipwi,  latim  mid 
»A.M.'««»  ar*  iniqatiog  ai  ifaowing  the  otiaordinary  maia  of 
I  in  tbc  old  pcoceduR  of  tbe  oKDmonlaw  coiirti 
afiai  ad  rapniaiim  fotlowal  by  oftdi  and 

""1S££Z 


ai  by  that  of  Henry  I. 


•arnefidill. 


ie  of  the  plaiatifi  aa  hi* 


'n  c  ^'nt'of  Au^.ldknrW^e'uil  sfMiddkeoi.  iu^in  later  tiM 
(eiii  rally  a  hcliiin.  alledged  that  tbe  defndant  wa*  ui  biding  oat  of 
MLiidlnei.  aTler  commiiling  a  ireapaa  nJa  <!««»■ /r«it.  for  which 

Tf ."  T  '" .' . "  '"'f  aoion'wu  ilm  Katcd  in'whal  wai  called  the  or 
<lv  '  i  1.  . .  J  li.xrksf  9Honi»>  alleged  Ibal  the  plaintiSwaa  tbe 
kir  I  .1  Mi.-Lt  lhrDLi£hihedcfcHant'adc£ault  he  waa  unable 

to  .1.1,1.    f>c  [dbiuiHaJiriUn^a  waaacutkMlty.    It 

„.!.„!, =„>™m™..ir..«ln™oBtoaheolution 

mmandaol  the 
anything  done 


jrity  to  obey  tl 
lor  th>  redm 

btaincd  1^  coUuiioa.     DulraiiU  of 

'  llwa. 

ly.     It  wat  divided  buo  ( 

..   _ jbjenofmncb.aflheddrei-. ... 

and  in  the  for',  the  fanner  alleging,  the  latit 
heir  from  thcoriginal  diiaeiaor.    When  writ  had 


.  _,  one  who  ' 
•  aU^cd  i " 


.-.J5S 

641^16  Car. 


icate  of  &..  .-. 

tl'lv'ni  Ih^gn  oif^ra  V  It  wai 
d  by  19  Car.  II.  c  9.    llamint  Hftb^aiLi.  maiipriti  and 

-'  ■'it  •ubirct.iong_KiiK-iieded  by  the  more  effective  pro- 
L.__  ..-.-y_   ^p  j.__  J  .!._  .1. .  ■  .     .- 


TdiU-will.    ]tw«' 


of  the_  three  enjoined  the  ah 

IiEiia  Carta 


■nu  iijc  ^lEdiuEc  01   "CTiimDscCT  ine  secoaa.  out,  nai..._  

■buied  to  the  advantage  of  ihiriffa,  it  w»  aboliihed  in  IMS  by 
aS  Edw.  HI.  c.  9.  It  waa  poasilily  among  the  mcaoi — like  Ibe  wm 
of  nghl— by  which  Vbr  trial  by  Little  and  the  appeal  ot  felony  tended 
to  become  obaoiele.     Ijprow  jmtnnio  eiplaioa  itaelf.     iffflmita 


.  1]  E/h.  I.  c  JO.     Ill  pt^ce 

,  , —  . ,.,  ,.  Hill  priti.    OroiLdfi  pra  rttg  ** 

rtgiw,  before  the  preieiit  Boak  of  Common  Prayer,  enf»ned  public 
prayen  for  tbe  h^  court  of  parliament.    J*roifttttn  waa  given  1 
enabling  a  man  to  oe  quit  of  eaiu  brought  againn  him  while  abac 
^  ijtwilblvala  


utheoldn 


1  tolie  quit  of  aaiu  brought  againn  hi 
It  waa  dealt  with  bv  a  large  aum'— 

1691.    Qtan  ij.. 

orevictloo  by  the  lea 


heleMeforev! 


tjuU  intra  Itrminum 
■"^-•tmir.   Stbittim 

, of  the  court  of 

chancery.  In  modem  procedure  attachment  takea  Iti  place.  JEfff 
imauMUs  commanded  judgra  of  a  court  not  to  proceed  In  a  caae 
which  might  prejtidco  the  king  until  hie  pleamre  thould  be  known. 
gipUtiit  wae  a  iurvival  of  the  moet  anhalc  law.  Tbe  procedui* 
conaiitrdof  writ  oo  writ  loan  almoet  unlimited  extent.  It  origin- 
ally bepn  by  the  iiatie  of  a  wnt  of  irplcvin  or  repUtiarifAeiai.  The 
caae  might  be  removed  fmn  thri  county  court  to  a  hipervr  court  by 
vrimt morion faaastmeUum,  If thedirtr^aorclalmedapropcrty 
In  rfi*  mode  diicnjned,  the  qumioo  of  property  or  no  ;>roperly  waa 
Led  by  a  writ  dr  proprUtaU  probanda,  and,  if  rirciderf  in 

■"'"'■ SS& 


prcprulall  p 


umber  of  laymen  and  kepi  out 
967  an  application  (or  the  nue  of 
ourt  of  the  Bermuda  lilaadi,  bi 


'i^^tEcta'iF'' 
I  the  gnuad  that  the 
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»nd  the  fara  « 
dEvetoprd  into  I 


1.  Id  Eo^nd  ndi  oHimn 
thf  vccdiri  in  UK  of  d:<pL.t«l 
■he  fcjYK  IfiUlKn  in  England 
o  the  deed  ot  grant  1  iaScol- 


■ul  of  Che  Biht 

Book  ol  Common  Praycr--inei 

The  writ  in  English  law  still  i 


Icnotnl  a  letter  rracn  tli 


The 


:cdy  b, 


theory  0 
1   Ihe  wij 


il  ttstul  iff  time  iriw  hid  tli 

^i*h  laaeiuge- 
u  (or  tlic  L*tig  u 

oll^^id  to  be  in  defa    J     />,i '/ 
the .henff  In tlie r-         '*  /' / 

3riacWJiB(tt«  /^  '/  1/ 

IhekrficoB-  /)  .      ■(/ 


KluAlltUF>ttlte 


^.  _, r  iiifMiiMii  ii       -'  ' — —'<*i 

wriu  ue  flveB  in  the 
o(  fCcuriDt  the  pnevr 
the  pcrua  wIuk  uu 

eoDtaioInc  the  wordi  "  uu  inn  von  w  n  »  v»  t^,. 
peiultyer£KB.'aE.  Tlianlfw>HiiiiTbe<Ma^iW»^ 
to  rive  cvldeiKC,  or  Akh  ftnni,  to  pcudgct  diicw**.  ":*:?; 
cDablaed.  By  ipeclil  ocifer  ot  m  ladR  a  aV-«  w  l*^' 
from  uy  court  In  Eii(luiL  Siiittaiidorliilud  teaardi>'>«> 
iHx  ol  >  •rilBoi  oat  ol  the  juriidictica  Jibiwi  «  *g^ 
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ind  dvc*  Ibe  sliiiitia  the  fRst  advwitv  «>  (Mt^  ^IT' 
judlDeat  Is  dtfaull  dL  mpiniwia  br  de  Mw**  fj^^ 
tnie  of  upeuiBce  unkie  the  defcndiit  oe  »n'.^^- 
hemwhtto^illowedioderHid.  Naiutcn(B('dM>»;' 
in  oa  of  ■  meclillvliuliined  «nt,  ibc  Intaon  tiBi(*^  , 
be  iheatateSuTTIieiRit  ny  bebwedeWif  ikionl*'' 
out  ol  ■  lUitriet  niMry. and  the  plaiatX Biy ■■"■■''l' 
divillOB  of  the  hMeoiiR  in  which  be  prenMletivIk^^ 
Tho*  «•  epeeiarndei  (Dvenuaa  the  Ine  e(  *riB  a  pw'f; 
adoUnlly  letioat  The  writ  msainiB  l«n*l«'W*«"5^ 
may, be  (tntwl  tor  tood  came  ritgr  tl«  mi— *'°!  ' 
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■'r^^?^s%V 


^^^^^rty  to  •ppetr.    Under  the  old  practice 

V  j^^  means  oi  obtaining  a  new  trial.    Ventre 

^^  competent,  and  is  a  curious  relic  of 

^  .application  of  an  heir  pnsumptive  in 

\of  matrons  whether  the  widow  of  a 

"V  child  or  not.    Almost  exactly  the 

>Qan  law. 

^  nature  rdate  to  pariiament 

Parliament  is  summoned  by 

^vice  of  the  privy  council. 

"'tween  the  writ  and  the 

\1  to  thirty-five  days. 

'^tual  and  temporal 

>C«entative  peers 

■«ps  and  bishops 

oecra^cs  are 

"tasionally 

'•V  of  his 

Mse  of 

"*era 

•it 
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•  _  •  cdavs 
«     f  '                           iX>rouni. 

•  clerk  of  the 
.J  on  the  writ. 

ed.  like  the  writ 
ofTicer  is  the  sheriff 
.ne  mayor  in  cities  and 
vrsities.    Other  writs  for 
.a  is  by  35  Hen.  VIII.  c  19 
rovince  on  receipt  of  the  king's 
.  rderers  of  Tmnl  forests,  and  some 
at  antiquity.   The  writ  d^  eoroMolofv 
^  ^eriff.  u  specially  presoved  by  the 

.«'rits  are  dealt  with  by  the  Criminal  Law 

A  1861  and  other  statutes.    The  maximum 

ors'  pttaX  servitude. 

.  rit "  u  a  more  extensive  term  than  in  England. 

,  .er  judicial  or  extrajudicial,  the  latter  indudins  deeds 

jscruments— as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Resister 

.,  snd  in  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  *'  oath  or  writ    as  a 

:i'  proof.    In  the  narrower  English  sense  both  *'  writ "  and 

"  sre  uied.     The  brieve  was  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the 


1* 


aeiM5^«  originally  derks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  sute.    Its 

c^cJusion  was  the  will  of  the  sununoaa.    In  some  cases  pcooeedinn 

vbich  '^'^'^  ^  ^^  *°  England  took  another  form  in  Scotland. 

For  Instance,  the  writ  of  attaint  was  not  known  in  Scotland,  but  a 

siHilar  end  was  reached  by  trial  of  the  jury  for  wilful  error.*    The 

Englisfa  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  is  represented  by  the  meditalio  fugae 

warrant.    Most  proceedings  by  brieve,  being  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 

h^came  obsolete  after  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  when 

tbe  sheriffa  lost  much  of  that  judicial  power  which  they  had  enjoyed 

fo  a  greater  extent  than  the  Englisn  sheriff  (see  Sheriff)."    An 

Engltdi  writ  of  execution  is  represented  in  Scotland  fay  diligence, 

chiefly  by  means  of  wamnts  to  messengers-at-arms  undt^  the 

authority  of  signet  letters  in  the  name  of  the  king.    See  the  Writs 

£xiecution  Act  1868.    The  brieve,  however,  has  not  wholly  dis- 

jnoearrd.     Brieves  of  tutory,  terce  and  division  among  hcir-por- 

ttoners  are  still  competent  but  not  in  use.    Other  kinds  of  brieve 

uav^  been  superseded  by  rimpler  procedure,  e.g.  the  brieve  of  service 

of  heirs,  rcfxresenting  the  older  breie  de  marte  antecessoris,  by  a  petition 

to  the  sheriff  under  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  Act  1&68  and 

the  brieve  of  perambulation  by  a  declaratory  action.   The  brieve  of 

cognition  of  insane  persons  is  now  one  of  the  few  of  practical  im- 

DortarxrC'    The  old  brieves  of  furiosity  and  idiotcy  were  abolished, 

^ad  this  new  form  was  introduced  by  the  act  last  named.    Writs 

to  nomine  have  been  the  subject  of  much  modem  legislation.    The 

vrita  of  eopiaSf  habeas^  certiorari  and  extent  were  replaced  by  other 

proceedings  by  the  Exchequer  Court  Act  1856.    The  writs  of  clare 

ZmsUtif  resignation  and  confirmation  (whether  granted  by  the  crown 

or  a  aiibject  superior)  were  regulated  by  the  act  of  1868.    By  the 

•  An  example  occurring  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  will  be  found  in 
Pitcaim.  Crtminal  Trials,  L  ai6. 

*  Ex^nations  of  manv  of  the  older  writs  will  be  found  in  Lord 
C3crk  Regiater  Skene's  £c  scrftorwM  Hin^catione  (1641),  and  styles 
in  &>odswood.  SHle  ef  Wnts  (1715) 


same  act  crown  writs  are  to  be  in  the  English  language  and  registered 
in  the  register  of  crown  writs.  Writs  need  not  be  sealed  unless  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  issued.  Writs  of 
progress  (except  crown  wnts.  writs  of  clare  constat  and  writs  ol 
acknowledgment)  were  abolished  by  the  Conveyancing  Act  18^4. 
The  dare  constat  writ  is  one  granted  faiy  the  crown  or  a  subject  superior 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  title  of  a  vassal's  heirs  to  lands  held 
by  the  oeoeased  vassal.  Where  the  lands  are  leasehold  the  writ  of 
acknowledgment  under  the  Registration  of  Leases  Act  1857  is  used 
for  the  same  purjXMe.  By  the  Writs  Execution  Act  1877  the  form  of 
warrant  of  execution  on  certain  ejctracts  of  re^tered  writs  is  amended. 
Extracts  of  registered  writs  are  to  be.  eqmvalent  to  the  registered 
writs  themsdves.  Writs  registered  in  the  renster  of  sasines  for 
preservation  only  may  afterwards  be  registered  Tor  preservation  and 
execution.  By  aa  Geo.  II.  c  48,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
latinjt  the  practice  of  outlawry  lor  treason  in  Scotland  to  that  in 
use  m  England,  the  court  before  iriiich  an  indictment  fen*  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason  is  found,  is  entitled  on  proper  cause  to 
issue  writs  of  capias,  proclamation  and  exifenL  In  some  respects 
the  proceedings  m  parliamentary  elections  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
England.  Thus  the  writ  in  university  electwns  is  directed  to  the 
vice<liancdlors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  respectively,  but  not  to 
those  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  ana  there  u  an  extension  of  the 
'ue  for  the  return  in  dcctions  for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  for  the 
k  burghs.  Representative  peers  of  Gotland  were  by  the  Act  of 
.on  to  be  elected  after  writ  issued  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 
w»n  the  abolition  of  the  privy  council  a  proclamation  under  the  great 
seal  was  substituted  by  6  Anne,  c  33. 

United  States.— V/nu  in  United  States  courts  are  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief  justice  of  tne  United 
States.  By  state  laws  writs  are  generally  bound  to  be  in  the  name 
of  the  peQf>le  of  the  state,  in  tM  English  language,  and  tested  in 
the  name  of  a  judge.  Writs  of  error  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
legislation  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  sutes.  In  New  York 
writs  of  error  and  of  ne  exeat  have  been  abolislwd.  Writs  as  parts 
of  real  actions  have  been  generally  superseded,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts a  writ  of  entry  on  disseisin  b  still  a  mode  of  trying  title.  Writs 
of  dower  and  of  estrepement  are  still  in  use  in  some  states.  By  the 
law  of  some  states,  e.g.  New  Jersey,  writs  of  election  are  issued  to 
su|>{dy  casually  occurring  vacancies  in  the  l^islature.  The  writ  of 
assistance,  already  named,  has  its  interest  in  constitutional  history. 
Before  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  issued  to  revenue  oflicen 
to  seardi  premises  for  smuggled  goods.  It  was  on  this  writ  that  it 
was  first  contended  in  1761  that  a  colonial  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  examine  the  constitutionality  of  a  legislative  act  authorising  the 
issue  of  the  writ.   See  Quincy's  Massachusetts  Rep.  App.,  I.  520. 

AuTHOUTiss.— The  importance  of  the  writ  in  procedure  led  to  the 
compilation  of  a  great  body  of  law  and  precedent  at  an  eariv  date. 
In  aiddition  to  the  JUgisfrum  brerium  there  were,  smone  other  old 
works,  the  Natnra  brevium,  first  published  in  IU5;  Tneloall,  Le 
Digest  des  bribes  originales  (1579) ;  Fitzherbert,  Le  Nonod  Natura 
breeium  (1588);  Hughes.  Origmal  Writs  (16^5);  Thesaurus  brenttm 
(1661);  Brownlow,  Brevia  Judicialia  (i66a);  Officina  brevittm 
(1679).  See  too  Coke  upon  Uttleton.  158.  159.  a  Coke's  InsL  39: 
ana^Du  Cange.*  Many  precedents  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
mriiamentary  writs  ana  in  Stubbs's  Select  Charters.  The  Crown 
Office  Rules,  1906,  contain  many  preocdents  of  the  modem  writs 
used  in  crown  practice.  Old  books  of  practice,  such  as  Tidd's 
Practice,  Comer's  Crown  Practice  and  Booth's  RaU  Actions,  contain 
much  law  on  the  subject.  For  the  history,  Spence's  Equitable  Juris- 
diction, vol.  L  bk.  ii.  en.  viii. ;  Forsyth's  Hist,  n  Trial  by  Jury,  Stephen ; 
On  Pleading,  Bigelow's  Hia.  of  Procedure,  en.  iv. :  Pollock  and  Mait- 
land.  Hist.  o/Eng.  Law,  and  W.  S.  M'Kechnie,  Magna  Carta  may  be 
consulted.  There  appears  to  be  no  book  dealing  with  the  wnt  in 
modem  practice,  but  sufficient  information  is  contained  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  on  procedure.  (J.  W.) 

WRITBII8  TO  THE  SIGNET,  in  Scotland,  a  sodety  of  law 
agents  corresponding  to  solidtors  in  England.  They  were 
originally  clerks  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  and  prepared 
the  different  writings  passing  the  signet;  every  summons  is 
still  signed  on  its  last  page  by  a  writer  to  the  signet.  By  the 
Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act  x868,  they  have 
the  exdusive  privilege  of  preparing  all  crown  writs,  charters, 
precepts,  &c.,  from  tHe  sovereign  or  the  prince  of  Scotland.  They 
have  no  charter  but  are  usually  considered  a  corporation  by  long 
custom;  they  have  office-bearers  and  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  On  the  Act  of  Union  there  was  much  debate 
as  to  whether  writers  to  the  signet  should  be  eligible  to  the 
Scottish  bench.  It  was  finally  dedded  that  they  should  be 
eligible  aften  ten  years'  practice.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
Hamilton  of  Pencaitland  in  17x2,  no  writer  to  the  signet  has 
ever  had  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

*A  reference  to  Du  Cange  will  show  the  great  variety  of  the 
non-legal  uses  of  breris  or  brepe.  It  may  mean,  inter  alia,  an  annual 
rent,  an  amulet,  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  monk.  Breoetum  signified 
what  are  now  known  as  ship's  papers. 
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WRITING  (the  verbal  noun  o!  "  to  write,"  O.  Eng.  wr»/a#,  to 
inscribe),  the  use  of  letters,  symbols  or  other  conventional 
characters,  for  the  recording  by  visible  means  of  significant 
sounds;  more  specifically,  the  art  of  tracing  by  hand  these 
symbols  on  paper  or  other  material,  by  pen  and  ink,  pencil, 
stylus  or  other  such  means,  as  opposed  to  mechanical  methods 
such  as  printing.  The  principal  features  in  the  development 
of  writing  in  its  primary  sense  are  dealt  with  in  separate  articles 
(see  Alphabet,  Palaeography,  Inscriptions,  Book,  Manu- 
script, Shorthand,  &c.).  Here  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  origins  of  a  system  which  has  eventually  followed 
the  history  ol  the  various  languages  and  has  been  stereotyped 
by  the  progress  of  typography  (q.v.).  Very  early  in  the  history 
of  mankind  three  needs  become  pressing.  These  are  (a)  to  recall 
at  a  particular  time  something  that  has  to  be  done;  (6)  to  com- 
municate with  some  other  person  who  is  not  present,  nor  for  the 
moment  easily  accessible;  (c)  to  assert  rights  over  tools,  cattle, 
&c.,  by  a  distinctive  mark,  or  by  a  simile  mark  to  distinguish 
one's  own  production  (e.g.  a  special  make  of  pottery)  from  that  of 
others.  The  last-named  use,  out  of  which  in  time  develops 
every  kind  of  trade-mark,  is  itself  a  development  of  the  earlier 
property  mark.  The  right  to  property  must  be  established 
before  traffic,  whether  by  way  of  barter  or  of  sale,  is  possible. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  devices  to  achieve  the  first  of 
these  aims;  one  of  the  commonest  is  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  is  obvious  that  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  knots  a  number  of  points  equal  to  the 
number  of  knots  might  in  this  way  be  referred  to, 
thoufl^  it  is  probable  that  the  untrained  memory  would  fail  to 
recall  the  meaning  attached  to  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
of  knots.  The  simplest  application  of  these  knots  is  in  keeping 
a  record  of  a  number  of  days,  as  in  the  story  related  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  98),  to  the  effect  that  Darius,  on  crossing  the  Ister  in  his 
Scythian  eipedition,  left  with  the  Greeks  appointed  to  guard 
the  bridge  a  thong  with  a  number  of  knots  equal  to  the  number 
of  days  that  their  watch  over  the  bridge  was  to  be  continued. 
One  knot  was  to  be  undone  each  day,  and  if  the  king  had  not 
returned  by  the  time  that  all  the  knots  were  undone,  the  Greeks 
were  to  break  down  the  bridge  and  go  away.  A  development  of 
this  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  quipus,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  thongs  or  cords  hanging  from  a  top-band  or  cross-bar.  In 
its  simplified  form,  knots  are  merely  tied  upon  the  individual 
cords.  In  its  more  elaborate  forms  the  cords  are  of  different 
colours,  and  are  knotted  together  so  as  to  form  open  loops  of 
various  shapes.  In  the  Antiguedades  Peruanas^  we  are  told 
that  the  knots  of  the  quipus  in  all  probability  indicated  only 
numbers  originally,  but  that  as  time  went  on  the  skill  of  the 
makers  became  so  great  that  historical  events,  laws  and  edicts 
could  thus  be  communicated.  In  every  place  of  any  importance 
there  was  an  official  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  quipus 
received  from  a  distance,  and  to  make  quipus  himself.  If, 
however,  the  quipus  which  was  received  came  from  a  distant 
province,  It  was  not  intelligible  without  an  oral  explanation. 
Unfortunately,  the  art  of  interpretation  of  quipus  is  lost,  so 
that  it  b  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  knots  were  merely 
a  mnemonic  for  the  messenger,  and  how  far  they  were  intelligible 
without  explanation  to  a  stranger.  Similar  mnemonics  are  said 
to  have  been  used  in  the  remotest  antiquity  amongst  the  Chinese, 
the  Tibetans,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Old  World.* 

Similar  in  character  to  the  quipus  is  the  message-stick,  which 
is  still  in  use  amongst  the  natives  of  Australia.  A  branch  of  a 
tree  is  taken  and  notches  made  upon  it.  These  are 
mtVt^^  now  cut  with  a  knife;  in  earlier  times  they  were  made 
with  the  edge  of  a  mussel  shell.  The  notches  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  who  receives  his  instructions 
while  they  are  being  made.  The  notches  are  thus  merely  aids 
to  memory,  and  not  self-explanatory,  though  if  messages  fre- 
quently passed  between  two  persons,  practice  would  in  time 
help  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent  to  guess  at  the 

*  Quoted  by  Middendorf ,  Das  Runa  Simi  oder  dit  Keshua  Sprache 
(Leipzig.  1890),  p.  8. 

*  Cf,  Andree,  EtkndopscU  PoraUeUn  wnd  VtrgMche,  i.  p.  1B4  sqq. 


meaning,  even  without  a  verbal  esi^aaatioii.  lltt  feOoviog 
was  the  method  of  the  Wotjoballuk  of  the  Wiauncxa  river  ta 
Victoria.*  "  The  messenger  carried  the  message-stkk  in  a  aet 
bag,  and  on  arriving  at  the  camp  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  baz^ci 
it  to  the  headman  at  some  place  apart  from  the  otfaen,  sayiag  to 
him,  '  So-and-so  sent  you  this,'  and  he  then  gives  his  mcs^gr, 
referring  as  he  does  so  to  the  notches  on  the  mcssage-stid; 
and  if  his  message  requires  it,  also  entuierates  the  dajrs  or  stafca, 
as  the  case  may  be,"  by  a  method  of  counting  on  diffccent  parts 
of  the  body. 

For  the  purposes  of  commtmication  with  absent  pccoei, 
however,  another  method  commended  itself,  wfakh  in  time  vis 
adopted  also  for  mnemonic  purposes.  This  method 
was  the  beginning  whence  some  forms  at  least  of  later 
writing  have  beoi  derived.  From  the  very  eaxfiest 
times  to  which  the  energy  of  man  can  be  traced,  date  tv> 
kinds  of  writing:  (a)  engraving  of  a  insible  object  oa  ssae 
hard  substance,  such  as  the  flat  surface  of  a  bone;  .{h)  drawtr^ 
painting  or  engraving  marks  which  could  again  be  idesti^cl 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  engravings  o£  reindKr,  buffaloes  tad 
other  animals  by  the  cave  men  of  prehistoric  times;  of  tbeseccad 
are  a  large  number  of  pebbles  diisoovered  by  M.  Ed.  Piette  il 
Mas  d'Azil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arize,  an  account  ol  %kk& 
was  published  by  the  discoverer  in  V Anikr^pUegjU  {i^\ 
viL  384  sqq.  This  layer  of  coloured  pebbles  is  interahtei 
between  the  last  layer  of  the  Reindeer  Age  and  the  first  of  the 
Neolithic  period.  The  layer  is  over  t  ft.  tlUck,  of  a  reddish-bkik 
colour,  and  along  with  the  pebbles  are  found  cxxMlets,  percaide 
of  iron,  teeth  of  deer  perforated,  probably  in  a«Jcr  to  be  strjq 
like  beads,  harpoons  of  various  kinds,  and  the  bones  of  a  Xupt 
number  of  animals,  some  wheat,  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  i^< 
layer,  nuts,  cherry-stones  and  plums.  The  stones  were  cofaKjed 
with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  characters  are  of  two  ki»b:  ul 
a  series  of  strokes  which  possibly  indicate  numbcis,  {h)  grar*'-' 
symbols.  The  stones  were  scattered  about  withoot  rm'^*'** 
or  relation  one  with  another.  Whatever  the  meaaing  bcij  be 
it  is  clear  that  the  markings  are  not  accidental  It  is  notionbk. 
however,  that  none  of  them  definitely  represent  any  aaJrjL. 
though  some  of  them  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  cateip£x.'s 
or  serpents.  Others  look  like  rough  attempts  to  icpresest  tA«s 
and  river  plants.  A  great  number  closely  rescnble  Q«boh 
of  the  alphabet.  Piette  himself  was  inclined  to  see  in  the  syrboh 
the  forerunners  of  the  later  syllabaries  and  alphabets  of  the  £122. 
nine  of  them  agreeing  with  forms  in  the  Cypriot  syliahary  (<* 
below)  and  eleven  with  those  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  .K 
certain  amount  of  likeness,  however,  could  not  well  be  a\tic  '.i 
for  as  soon  as  the  artist  advances  beyond  the  single  perpeodinor 
or  horizontal  line  he  must,  by  crossing  two  lines,  get  ficrr-s 
which  resemble  alphabetical  symbols.  It  might  be  there::« 
a  safer  conclusion  to  suppose  that  if  they  passed  bcyood  cbp< 
symbols,  to  be  buried  like  the  Australian  ckurirngt,  they  vets 
conventional  marks  understood  by  the  membeis  of  the  do  cc 
tribe  which  frequented  the  caves  of  Mas  d'AriL  It  has  kwca 
suggested  that,  like  similar  things  among  the  American  In^fics. 
they  may  have  been  used  in  playing  games  or  gambling 

A  very  large  number  of  conventional  macks,  bowrvcr.  sst 
demonstrably  reductions  from  stiH  older  forma, 
marks  often  developing  out  of  ptctogra|d^  Kcio- 
graphy  has,  in  fact,  left  its  traces  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has,  however,  been  most  widely  dcvdoped 
in  the  New  World  as  a  system  lasting  down  to  modmi  ^^ 
times.  The  American  Indians,  besides  picture-writing,  toed  i--- 
(i)  the  simple  mnemonic  of  a  notched  stick  to  record  tz?.  -^ 
incidents,  such  as  the  number  of  days  spent  on  an  expc.H  i- " 
the  number  of  enemies  slain  and  the  like;  (9)  wampiur  be  v 
consisting  of  stnmg  beads,  which  could  be  ut  iKzed  as  a  xcnem.  t^, 
exactly  like  a  rosary.  Wampum  belts,  however,  were  «»;^*Ari 
in  more  intricate  forms;  white  beads  indicated  peace,  purr-e  -r 
violet  meant  war.  Sometimes  a  pattern  was  made  in  the  bc.t 
with  beads  of  a  different  colour,  as  in  the  bdt  piTsested  to 

•  A.  W.  Howttt  in  Journal  of  th*  Aulkrtpthikat  /arfdi*.  x^*- 

I  (1889),  p.  318  sqq. 
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WDliuii  Pan  sn  the  miUnc  of  ■  ticaty  willi  the  Lmf-lciuiic 
chid*  in  iMi.  Here.  In  the  centre  iri  the  bck,  two  Sfun*,  in- 
icaded  to  leprtaent  Peno  ud  in  ladlui,  join  haodi,  thui  duily 
indiaiing  ■  ireMj'.  Very  iimple  picture*  »te  di»"m  upon  birch 
buk,  [odiating  by  tbeir  order  the  subjecti  in  ft  leries  of  uii^- 
"  lent  precision  to  eublc  the  linger  to  reaU  the 


themf 


orpu 

xhues  by  reprejenting  in  pe rpendicu 

olite 

ms,  ud  aiding  ftt  the 

end  of  euh 

UlidU 

d  or  object  to  which  the  pirticuUi 

three 

itroLu  foUowed  by  the 

picture  of  L 

r  hu  brought  three  dee 

rtoTBle.    A 

(.dr. 

lewithaUneicrouil) 

*nU  (en  cents,  and  in 

plight  ilrok 

price 

cm  be  quite  cleirly  let 

other  pirti  of  the  wo 

d.    incliy 

Dr  Arlhui  Evini  during  hii 

eiplorition 

Kno» 

io5,inCr«e,.somtwhi 

tunularmet 

:rDles  the  cumber 
1  ■  picture  of  the 
ies  refen.  Thu* 
indicate  that  the 
iveqtional  lymlwl 


the  great  palace  at 


mbols  w 


duiinguisb  d^ifhotae  and  oboli  upon  the  revenue  iccorda,  ol 
which  considrmble  fnigmcnta  are  aliU  proervcd. 

In  cumpamivFly  recent  timei,  according  to  Colonel  Mallny 
(/oU  Ainyid  Ripnrt  aj  Amtriaui  Bureau  g/  Bilnuiiiiy),  the 
Dakota  Indiana  invented  a  chronologiciJ  table,  or  winter  count, 
whetiin  each  year  is  recorded  by  *  picture  ot  tome  impotl*nt 
event  which  befell  during  that  year.    In  these  pi' 


pright 

Uroke  indiciles  that  a  Dakota  Indian  wis  killed,  a  rough 

of  the  head  and  body  spotted  with  blotchea  indicates  tha 

in  (he 

yeat  thus  indicated  the  tribe  suffered  from  snuUpox. 

Some- 

limes,  in  relerring  to  persons,  the  symbol  is  of  the  natu 

re  of  a 

Thus,  Red  Coal 


■  redcc 


of  1807-1808;  this  .       . 

with  two  arrows  piercing  it  and  blood  dripping-  There  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  play  upon  words  intended. 
and  even  when  Genen]  Manyadier  is  represented  as  a  figure  in 
European  dress,  wiih  the  beads  of  two  deer  behind  his  head  and 
connected  with  his  mouth,  no  rebus  was  intended  (many  a  deer), 
but  the  Indiana  supposed  that  hi*  name  ttally  meant  this,  like 
Iheii  own  names  Big  Crow.  Little  Beaver,  and  so  forth.  Here 
the  Mexicans  proceeded  a  stage  further,  is  in  the  often  quoted 
case  ol  the  name  of  Iti-{«ad.  literally  knife-enake,  which  it 
otdiiurily  represented  by  *  nplite  (tealt)  with  a  nnmbet  of 
knives  (^)  projecting  from  its  back.  It  ii.  however,  also  found 
divided  into  three  words,  itz-co-atl — knile-pot-water — and 
r^re*entcd  by  a  different  picture  accordin^y.  The  Mexicans, 
moreover,  to  indicate  that  the  picture  was  a  proper  name,  drew 
the  upper  part  ol  the  human  6gure  below  the  symbol,  and  joined 
them  by  a  line,  a  practice  adopted  also  amongst  their  northern 
neighbours  whoi,  as  in  names  like  LiL tie-Ring,  the  representation 
would  hardly  be  (ufficienlly  dcEnite.  Simple  abstract  notions 
could  also  be  expressed  in  this  picture-writing.  Starvation  or 
famine  was  graphically  represented  by  a  human  figure  with  the 
rib*  blowing  prominently-  A  noose  amonpt  the  Mexicans  was 
Ihe  symbol  for  mbbery,  though  more  logically  belonging  to  its 
punishment.  In  a  Califomian  rock-painting  reproduced  by 
Mallery  (p.  6j8),  sorrow  is  represented  by  a  figure  from  whose 
eyes  drop  lean.  This  could  be  abbreviated  to  sn  eye  with  lean 
falling  lioni  it,  ■  form  recorded  by  Schoolcralt  as  existing 
amongst  the  Ojibwa  Indians.  The  symbol  Is  so  obviout  that  it 
is  found  with  the  same  value  among  Egyptian  hieroglyphic*. 

The  dviliiatlon  of  the  American  Indians  was  nowbere  very 
high,  and  for  their  umple  needs  this  lyitem.  without  further 
development.  suHiced,  It  was  different  in  the  more  elaborate 
civilizations  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  to  whom  with  certainty  the  development  of  writing 
from  pictography  can  be  ascribed— the  Auyriani  (we  CcKU- 
roui)  I  Egyptian*  (see  Egypt)  and  Cluncsc  (see  Chin*).  Here 
more  complex  notion*  had  to  be  eipreued.  The  development 
t>(  the  aystem  can  be  traced  through  many  centurirs,  and, 
IS  might  be  eipected,  thii  development  shows  a  tendency 
fa  cociventiimatite  the  pictorial  lymbob  employed.    Out  of 


develop  (a)  syUabaries,  H)  alphabet*. 
Ai  leganl*  the  latter  the  historical  eviduiion  is  traced  in  the 
article  Alpeabit.  The  account  given  under  CHtita  ifaufwiti 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  development  of  a  syllabary  from  piclo- 
graphic  writing. 
The  Egyptian  tyttera  of  writing  is  perbaps  the  oldest  of  known 

_: —J :,j  „  .-11  j|^^^__- !     ■ 


Tliree  great  pictoera^iic  lysiema  1 
II  1. 1  holding  that  the  Oilntae  migiat 
vl.Je  others  coBtend  Ihr"  -"■-  -*- 

.My  from  the  valley  al 


Old  World, 

be  civDiiation  of  Egypi 
Euphraie*,  and  that  the 
-  as  (be  Somali  and  were 


,     ...efthesai 

01.  rl'  1  .Ml. I  iiemeated  by  a  Semitic , 

B:.^  1.:,^^  u  ns  clear  evidence  Ihal  the  Enpiian  >y>teni  a 
was  not  a  devclapment  in  tbe  Nile  Valley  iurif ,  or  that  it  w; 
the  deseendaU  or  the  parent  of  the  pklecrapliic  lynei.  ,— 
developed  into  the  euneiiorm  of  Assyria  and  nei^bouriog  lands. 

Egyptian  started  from  the  sane  point  a ' — ' 

lystem — the  representatloa  of  the  ohjcel  «  ehc  njiH^rir  e 

which  the  American  Indian  pictiwra^ii  slopped;  it  eon> 
pw:tuli^iiiT'^:l^'ilJharyfrom  which  then  was  an  imperfect 
m-     .    I.  ..ri    ilpaabet.      Egyptian,   however,   nevei 

■1  .  .  .' I'',    -nnie  in  which  the  wmlnn  languaeei  o 


V  for 


ihown  by  tl 


id  in  I 


Halor[ikeC?iiM*!°aad 


,aaly  parallel 

'  .  .rigiiully  the  name  of  ai 
ilijtobicct.   This  picture  Bgalo. 
"  Lntle-Rlnf."  requiredat  It 
I  the  kind  of  objeet  ialended— 

.  hiphabet  represented  only  coHL _^ 

.  Egyptian  roots  coiuiited  mii«1y  ef  only  lb 
m  wiili  Chinese  is  remarkably  cl«e. 
^  lipt  tpread  to  other  people  who  ipoke  tongues 


in  the  Aegean,  which  are  generalTy  described  as  Hitlite  (g.v.) 
vritten  in  a  script  of  pictoHrapbic  origin,  though  probably 
lendent  of  Babylonian  in  its  developmenl. 

urtby  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Greeks 

aonoese.  speaking  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Arcadian 

■land  of  Cyprus- 


.  (-hi^C°ii°E 


, _._ jlj^bit.  but  nnckr 

some  Asiatic  influenee  adopted  a  syllabary.  Even  when  tbe  island 
eame  again  closely  In  touch  with  Iheir  Greek  kinsfolk,  after  the 
Ferwan  wars,  the  Greek  inhabitants  continued  to  write  in  tbeb 
syllabary-  In  the  recent  excavations  made  by  tbe  autboriiies  of  the 
BriEish  Museum  an  Inserlption  of  tbe  4th  century  B.C.  was  di*- 
covered.  whereon  a  dedication  to  Demeter  and  PersepboOF  was  given 
first  in  Greek  letters  aad  repeated  below  in  the  syllabary,  the  Creek 
(as  nnivrraally  at  so  late  a  poiod)  reading  from  left  to  ri|hl.  the 
lyllabajy  from  ririit  to  left.  This  syllabary  has  five  vowel  symbols, 
bnt  it  could  not  distiondsh  between  lonj  and  short  vowels.  In  Its 
consonant  system  it  IB  tuiable  to  distmguish  between  breathed, 
v^ced  and  aspiratedstopa.  thus  ha^ngbdttHie  symbol  10  represent 

'   achieved  t^y  using  the  symbol  for  a  svllible  en  " 

_.,..  ,__  .,._  =..,'. .^^    Thus  ibi.H  stanc 

"   There  are  symbols  for  ta, 

■  tot  t.  and  similarly  for  moat 

w.no  symbol  lorn  (F>); 

is  expressed  by  (o-fHo-fi-n, 


languages  and  peoples. 
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WROTHAM— WUHU 


WROrHAM,  4n  uriiin  diittkt  in  ths  Hedmy  parikmeiiuiy 
diviiion  o(  Kent,  Englud,  is  m.  W.  by  N.  of  MiidMoru!,  on 
the  South-E«»tem  &  Ch»th»m  njlmy.  Pop.  (1901)  3571.  The 
chunb  of  St  Gsnsi,  EuLy  Englith  uid  later,  conlaiiu  numerous 
brusca;  mad  aai  it  is  Ibe  ute  of  *  pilue  of  the  irchbishopi 
of  Caoterbuiy,  nuinUiDed  until  the  time  of  Archbishop  Simon 
Islip  (c.  1350).  S.W.  of  Wrothun  is  the  vilUge  ol  Igbllwin, 
in  which  la  m  fine  qUAdr&Dffulir  moated  auDor-houK^  the  Mote, 
in  part  of  the  nlh  tentuty,  but  with  portions  of  Tudor  dilis. 

WRTHBCK  (Ger.  Wimlilali,  Dutch  iiaaikabui,  Fr.  turuf). 
1  bird  so  csUeid  from  iu  way  of  writhing  ttt  be*il  and  neck, 
especially  when  captured  on  its  nest  in  «  hollow  tree.  The/yiu' 
ImiMUia  a  a  regular  lummer  visitant  to  bumI  pans  of  Europe, 
generally  arriving  a  few  days  befoic  the  cuckoo,  and  is  known 
in  England  as  "  cuckoo'l  leader"  and  "cuckoo's  mate,"  but 
occasionally  is  called  "  snake- biid,"  not  only  from  the  undulalory 
'  It  from  the  violent  hissing  with  which 


.luder  from  iU  hole.' 


:k  U  merrty  a 


what  may  be  lyilabled  fw,  fv,  (TM,  r 
rnpidly  utlDvl  at  linl,  but  gndosTiy  tk 
faUinf  key.   Thi>  i>  only  heird  during  a  In  n:.*,  uu  ■«  mc  ick 

oclusvEly  on  iniects.  especisUy  on  ants.  It  is  largv  than  a  urrow. 
but  ill  plumage  is  not  easily  docribnl,  beini  beamifuUy  varieialed 
wHh  bbck.  brown,  bull  and  grn — ibe  las  pfodueed  by  mlnule 
neekaaf.blacUA-browaon.aliffat  l™''    -" '"^ " — 


laddih-browa  on  ■  UEbl 
patchca,  vermicvlaied  t 
the  whole  blended  nM 
the  oolonikM  ol  a  natwcker  (u)  oe  ol  a  woodcock  (a.i.).  The 
wiyncek  tsamonht  fayi  it*  tnaduceal  white  eon  oa  the  hare  wood 
ofaboIebaiRcaiidltlaaaeoflbefewinQ  birds  that  cu  be 
Induced  to  go  on  layns  by  abHncdng  fta  egga  day  afts  day,  and 
thus  upwards  ol  (oRy  Uie  been  taken  Itob  a  HBrie  hdr— but  the 
proper  complement  ii  from  sfat  to  ten.  As  ngards  Britain,  the  bird 
Is  moit  common  In  tbeS.B..  its  numbers  dccmnpc  rapidly  towards 
the  W.  and  N..  so  thM  in  Cornwall  and  Wales  andV«nd  ChMWre 
and  Yorkdiin  iti  ocrurrrTiei;  is  but  rare,  while  it  appears  only  by 
accident  in  Scotland  and  IrcCjnd. 

the  genus  lywxi     tiu'  ....  .   -  in- 

dislinguishable  from  /  t  ■    ...    .    ^^■  .'.  -  1 .-  ■].    .■-!  i;  .|    :l:i.  1.  li  ■ 

identical  with  (he  I  /.i.ioiaJii  of  S.  Alrica.  Near  10  ihii  u  /.  pidihri- 
uUii,  diicovend  >'v  tmin  Pasha  in  the  E.  ol  Ibe  Bai-el-Diebell/M'. 
IStl4,  p.  38,  pi.  I.I  I.  Another  dininci  African  Iperiei  is  Ibc  /. 
atfiilirialii.  oii|.i-i;Mv  described  Imm  Abynuiia.    The  wiyn«ka 


nrdst 


'ardslh 


.1  forms. 


(1)  The  congemlai.  due  to  a  le 
either  the  result  of  a  malposition  in  utcro  or  due  to  the  rupture 
ol  the  muscle  in  the  delivery  of  the  afiercomlng  head  in  the  birth 
of  the  breech  presentation,  (i)  The  rheumatic,  due  to  eiposuTe 
10  a  draught  or  cold.  This  la  commonly  known  u  "  stiff-Deck." 
(3)  The  nervous  or  spasmodic,  the  result  of  (a)  direct  irritation 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  oc  its  roots,  or  (t)  the  result  of 
cerebral  irtitalion.  In  this  form  there  is  generally  a  family 
history  of  nervous  diseases,  notably  epilepsy.  This  spasm  is 
one  of  a  group  of  nervous  ipatms  known  ai  "  tics,"  a  variety 
of  habit  spauo.  The  character  of  the  movements  varia  with 
the  muscles  involved,  the  most  usual  muide  being  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  The  spurn  ceases  during  sleep.  Many  cases  are  also 
due  to  hysteria  and  jome  to  qiinal  cuies.  When  wry-neck  is 
congenital,  massage  and  manipulation  may  be  tried  and  some 
form  of  apparatus.    Failing  this,  division  of  the  muide  lurgically 

'  Frequently  raisspdl.  as  by  Linnaeus  In  hii  later  ym.  Yum. 

'  The  pecutiarity  wu  known  to  Ariitotle,  and  possibly  led  to  the 
miel  Me  of  the  bird  as  a  kme-chann.  to  which  aeiwal  classical  writers 
;r._as  Pindar  (PJ*».  iv.  114:  Nim.  iv.  jj).  Theomlus  (i».  17-  30) 


it  (/til.  1S7S.P.  lis). 


hydrobrdmide  of  byosciiK  iaiHlfd  iets 
as  been  found  of  value.    T.  Grainger  Steavt  re- 

■Dovcmenis  m  the  aflected  group  of  musdes  with  a  nei  u 
replacing  the  sbnocmal  movements  by  Docmal  ones.  In  ir\Tit 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on  aiKi  stretil  tt  ami 
the  tf»Dil  tataaory  nerve.    In  rheumatic  tonicoDis  the  hjsm 

is  usually  overcome  by  the  applicatioa  of  hot  |iiiw  1 13d 

appropriate  antl-rheumalic  treaimetit. 

WUCHANG,  the  capital  of  the  combined  prDvinca  of  Bupil 
and  Hu-nan,  China,  It  is  one  of  the  three  dties,  Wackaiif, 
Hanyang  and  Hankow,  wMcb  aland  logeibei  at  tlie  moath  U 
the  Han  river,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bask  U  tbe  nvrr 
Vangtsic,  almost  directly  opposite  the  foreign  sdlleEeat  rf 
Hankow,  It  is  the  seat  of  the  pisvindaJ  goTeramenl  cd  ibc 
two  Hu  or  Hu-kwang,  as  these  provinces  are  colleclivcly  irrcxd. 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a    "  ........ 


Btbeei 


poasesaet  an  arsenal  and  a  mint.  The  provincial  govcmsAl 
has  established  ironwoiks  for  tbe  manufacture  of  laib  imi  oucr 
railway  material.  As  tbe  works  did  not  pay  under  e^ml 
management,  they  were  trantteited  to  the  diiettsr-geKiil  d 
railways.  Wuchang  is  not  open  to  Tordgo  trade  and  readcn^r. 
but  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries,  both  Rofnan  Ciik^.«c 
and  Pmlestanl.  live  within  the  walls.  The  native  po^iulsiui 
isestimatedat  800,000,  including dtieson  both  banks.  Wuc^a:^ 
II  an  important  junction  on  tbe  trunk  railway  from  Feki^  11 
Canton;  and  is  on  the  route  of  the  S«-ch'ucn  railway. 

WDCHOW.  1  treaty  port  in  the  proviaci  of  Kwuf-si.  Omu. 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1*47,  and  iitualeid  00  the  left  iiii 
ol  the  Si-kiang  (West  river)  at  its  junction  with  the  F:  a 
Kwei-Kjsng (Cassia)  river.  It  isiiom.aboveCanuw,  wilk>b4 

water.     In  1908  the  value  of  the  trade  passing  throng  lit 

ever,  only  a  portion  ol  tbe  trade.  Of  this  total,  iwo.ihinii  >ei 
fot  iopons,  consisting  piincijMlly  of  cotton  and  cottoa  (cmk. 
kerosene  oil.  woollens,  &c  Sugar,  various  oils,  hides  and  ina>ri 
were  the  chiel  eiports.  The  native  population  is  rvi—r*^  u 
fiS.ooo,  At  Shuihing  the  river  llowa  f or  5  m.  IhrOHgh  1  da? 
gorge  bordered  by  limestone  difls  1000  ft.  in  hei^t-  Fan^ 
up  the  river  threads  its  way  through  a  series  of  rocky  itHa. 
forming  at  intervals  what  seems  an  inland  take  with  aoapfiarq! 
outlet.    During  summer  floods  the  water  thus  pent  up  br  ^ 

variation  of  river  level,  the  priodpa]  oKcet  and  shops  an  ^l^ 
upon  pontoons  which  arc  moored  alongside  the  rivcr-tiarih-  Hi 
situation  of  Wuchow  makes  it  the  natural  distribotiag  ic^ni 
between  Kwei^chow,  Kwang-si  and  Canton.  Cn>t  iHingi  >c:> 
therefore  eipeclcdolil  ua  treaty  port,  but  ditotdertb  tints- 
si  delayed  the  fuMlment  of  the  hopes.  Trade,  bowerer.  Ua 
improved,  and  a  large  native  passenger  traffic  has  iprci  o 
between  it  and  Canton.  It  is  connected  with  HcogEaefu,: 
Shanghai  by  telegraph. 

WDHU,  a  district  dty  in  the  province  at  Xgan-bol.  Chiei. 
about  I  m.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yangtsie-kiang,  with  i!^ 
it  is  connected  by  a  straggling  suburb.  It  is  abont  50  b  abo«( 
Nanking,  and  in  i8jS  it  was  marked  out  as  a  treaty  pan.  tr- 
was  not  opened  to  trade  until  1S77.  It  is  toniiected  by  cauJ 
with  the  important  dties  ol  Ning-Kwo  Fv,  Tai-ii'bt  H» 
Nan-Ung  Hien  and  Ching  HieD,  the  silk  diilricls  in  Ihe  h|^ 
bouthood  ol  the  two  last  dtia  being  within  50  m.  el  K  i^ 
Coal  to  a  considerable  client  eiisu  in  the  country  rocnd.  M 
fint  its  commerda!  progreu  was  very  slow,  (be  older  psru  « 
Kiu-kiang  and  Chin-kiang  militailng  against  its  sucna.  t^ 
of  late  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvtoieat  in  the  tradi  iV  :V 
port,  the  net  value  of  which  wai  about  £3.000,000  is  iQc^  TV 
principal  exports  lie  ilce,  cotton,  wheal,  tea.  fun  and  fesihm 
For  tlH  productioa  of  feather*  lane  quanriiie*  tt  docks  w 
diilricta.    01  imports,  opiuo  Israel 
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tbe  most  considerable  item;  other  imports  being  matchfi, 
needles,  sandalwood  and  window  glass.  The  dty,  which  as  one 
of  tbe  largest  of  its  rank  in  China,  was  laid  desolate  during  the 
Tai-p*ing  rebellion,  but  has  been  repieopled,  the  population 
being  estiniated  (1906)  at  137,000.  The  streets  are  compara- 
tively broad  and  are  well  paved.  The  land  Set  apart  for  the 
British  settlement,  advantageously  situated,  was  little  built 
upon.   A  new  general  foreign  settlement  was  opened  in  1905. 

WULFENITE,  a  minend  consisting  of  lead  molybdate, 
PbMo04,  crystallizing  in  the  hemimorphic-tetartohedral  class  of 
the  tetragonal  system.  Crystals  usually  have  the  form  of  thin 
square  plates  bevelled  at  the  edges  by  pyramidal  planes.  They 
have  a  brilliant  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre,  and  vary  in. 
colour  from  greyish  to  bright  yellow  or  red:  the  hardness  is  3, 
and  the  specific  gravity  6' 7.  Small  amounts  of  caldum  are 
sometimes  present  isomorphously  rephidng  lead.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ore,  and  was  first  found  in  the  i8th 
century  in  the  lead  mines  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia.  Bright 
yellow  crystals  are  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  brilliant 
red  crystals  in  Arisona. 

WULFHERE  (d.  675),  kmg  of  the  Mercians,  was  a  younger 
son  of  King  Penda,  and  was  kept  in  concealment  for  some 
time  after  his  father's  defeat  and  death  in  655.  In  658  or  659, 
however,  the  Mercians  threw  off  the  ^premacy  of  Oswio,  king 
of  Northumbria,  and  Wulfhere  became  their  king.  He  took 
energetic  measures  to  spread  Christianity,  and  was  greatly  helped 
by  his  bishop,  Jaruman,  and  afterwards  by  St  Chad.  Outside 
Merda  he  did  something  to  induce  the  East  and  the  South 
Saxons  to  accept  Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  one 
or  two  monasteries.  He  gained  Lindsey  from  Northimibria 
in  657,  and  was  successful  against  Wessex.  He  extended  his 
borders  in  all  directions,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  passing 
greatness  of  Merda,  although  he  lost  Lindsey  just  before  his 
death.  Wulfhere's  wife  was  Eormenhild,  a  dau^ter  of  Ercon- 
berht,  king  of  Kent,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aethel- 
red.  His  only  son  Coenred  became  king  in  704  in  succession 
to  Aethelred.   His  only  daughter  was  St  Werbuiga  or  Werburh, 

abbess  of  Ely. 

See  Bede,  Historia  eceUsiastica,  ed.  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896); 
and  J.  R.  Green,  The  Making  of  En^nd  (1897-1899). 

WULFSTAN,  archbishop  of  York  from  X003  until  his  death 

in  May  1023,  and  also  bishop  of  Worcester  from  1003  to  zoi6, 

is  generally  held  to  be  the  author  of  a  remarkable  homily  in 

alliterative  English  prose.    Its  title,  taken  from  a  manuscript, 

is  Lupi  sermo  ai  Anglos^  quando  Dan*  maxime  prosecuti  suni  eos, 

quodfuit  anno  10x4.   It  is  an  appeal  to  all  classes  to  repent  in  the 

prospect  of  the  imminent  day  of  judgment,  and  gives  a  vivid 

picture  of  the  desperate  condition  of  England  in  the  year  of  King 

Aethelred   11. 's  flight  (1014).     Of  the  many  other  homilies 

ascribed   to  Wulfstan  very  few  are  authentic.     Subsequent 

legislation,  espedally  that  of  Canute,  bears  clear  traces  of  his 

influence. 

See  tbe  edition  of  his  homilies  by  A.  Napier  (Berlin,  I883) ;  also  the 
tame  writer's  Ober  du  Werke  da  aUenduckat  Enbtsckojs  Wulfstan 


(Gott  ineen  dissertation,  1 882),  and  his  paper  la  An  Entlisk  Miscellany 
(Oxford,  1901,  pp.  i5«^  f.}:  also  A.  Brandl  in  H.  Paul  s  Crundriss  dir 
gtrmaniscken  Pkilougie  (and  ed.,  1901-1909),  ii.  pp.  ilio-liia. 


WULFSTAN,  8T  (c.  ibi  2-1095),  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom 
at  Little  Itchington  near  Warwick  and  was  educated  in  the 
mooastic  schools  of  Evesham  and  Peterborough.  He  became 
a  monk  at  Worcester,  and  schoolmaster  and  prior  in  the  cathedral 
monastery  there.  In  1062  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  choice  was  ap|>roved  by  the  witan;  with  some  reluctance 
Wulfstan  accepted,  and  was  consecrated  at  York  in  September. 
Tbe  see  of  Worcester  and  the  archbishopric  of  York  had  been  held 
together  before  Z062  by  Archbishop  Aldred,  who,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  Worcester,  retained  twelve  manors  belonging 
to  thtf  see,  which  Wulfstan  did  not  recover  for  some  years. 
About  1070,  however,  it  was  dedded  that  Worcester  was  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  Althou^  he  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Harold,  the  bishop  submitted  to  William  at  Berk- 
hampstcad,  and  he  was  very  useful  in  checking  the  rebellious 
Itoioos  during  the  revolt  of  1075.    He  was  equally  loyal  to 


William  U.  in  his  struggle  with  the  Welsh.  Wulfstan's  relations 

with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  were  not  so  harmonious,  and  at 

one  Ume  both  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas  of  York 

unsucoeatfully  demanded  his  removal.   He  was  the  only  survivor 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  when  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  January 

X095.   In  1203  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  III.   By  his 

preaching  at  Bristol  Wulfstan  is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 

kidnapping  of  igtigiwli  men  and  women  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  dburch  of  Worcester,  and  some  parts  of 

his  building  still  remain. 

Lives  of  &  Wulfstan  by  Hemming  and  Florence  of  Worcester  are 
in  H.  Wharton's  Anfiia  sacra  (1691).  See  also  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Norman  Omgnesi  (1807-1879). 

WULLENWEBBR,  JORGEH  (c.  1493-1 537)>  burgomaster  of 
Lttbeck,  was  bom  probably  at  Hamburg.  Settling  in  Ltibeck 
as  a  merchant  he  took  some  part  in  the  risings  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1530  and  1531,  being  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  Ydigion  and  politics  whidi  inspired  them.  Having 
joined  the  governing  ooundl  of  the  dty  and  become  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  he  was  appohited  burgomaster  early  in  153^ 
and  threw  himself  into  the  movement  for  restoring  LUbeck  to 
her  former  position  of  influence.  Preparations  were  made  to 
attack  the  Dutch  towns,  the  principal  trading  rivals  of  LQbeck, 
when  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  April  1533 
dianged  the  position  of  affairs.  The  Labeckers  objected  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  Danish  crown  upon  any  prince  favourable  to 
the  Empire  or  the  Roman  reh'gion,  and  Wullenweber  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  discuss  the  matter.  At  length  an  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England;  considerable  support 
was  obtained  in  N..  Germany;  and  in  1534  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian,  duke  of  Holstein,  afterwards  King  Christian  III., 
who  claimed  the  throne.  At  fint  the  Ltlbeckers  gained  several 
successes,  but  Christian  of  Holstein  appeared  before  LUbeck; 
the  efforts  of  Wullenweber  to  secure  allies  failed;  and  the  citizens 
were  compelled  to  make  peace.  The  imperial  court  of  justice  at 
Spires  restored  the  old  constitution,  and  in  August  1535  the 
aristocratic  party  returned  to  power.  Soon  afterwards  Wtdlen- 
weber  was  seized  by  Christopher,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and 
handed  over  to  his  brother  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbflttel.  Having  been  tortured  and  sentenced  to  death  as 
a  traitor  and  an  Anabaptist,  he  was  beheaded  at  Wolfenbttttel 
on  the  39th  of  September  1537.  Wullenweber,  who  was  long 
reguded  as  a  popular  hero  in  Ltibeck,  inspired  tragedies  by 
Heinrich  Kruse  and  Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzko^»  and  a  novel 

by  Ludwig  K5hler. 

See  G.  Waits,  UOtuk  unlor  Jirgm  Wtdknwtber  tmd  die  earo^iscka 
PoliSik  (Berlin,  1855-1856). 

WUNDT,  WILHBUi  MAX  (1832-  ),  German  physiologist 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  August  1832  at  Neck- 
arau,  in  Baden.  He  studied  medidnc  at  Tilbingen,  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1857  began  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg.  In 
2864  he  beoune  assistant  prof e^or  there,  and  in  1866  was  chosen 
to  represent  Heidelberg  in  the  Baden  Chamber,  but  soon  resigned. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  regular  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ztirich, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  the  corresponding  chair 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  founded  an  Institute  for  Experimental 
Psychology,  the  precuisor  of  many  similar  institutes.  The  list 
of  Wundt's  works  is  long  and  comprehensive,  including  physi- 
ology, psychology,  log^c  and  ethics.  His  earlier  works  deal 
chiefly  with  physiology,  though  often  in  dose  connexion  with 
p^cbology,  as  in  the  Vorlcsungen  liber  die  Menscken-  und  Tier- 
seete  (1863;  4th  ed.,  1906;  trans.  Creighton  and  Titchener,  1896), 
Lekrbueh  der  Pkysialogie  des  Menscken  (1865;  4th  ed.,  1878), 
and  GrundtUge  der  pkysu^ogiscken  Psyckologie  (1874;  6th  ed., 
3  vols.,  1908).  He  published  an  important  work  on  Logik  (1880- 
1883;  3rd  ed.,  1906-1907),  and  this  was  followed  in  1886  by 
his  Etkik  (3rd  ed.,  1903).  According  to  Wundt,  the  straight  road 
to  ethics  lies  through  ethnic  psychology,  whose  espedal  business 
it  is  to  considJer  the  history  of  custom  and  of  ethical  ideas  from 
the  p^chological  standpoint.  We  must  look  for  ethics  to  supply 
the  comer-stone  of  metaphysics,  and  psychology  is  a  necessary 
propaedeutic.  The  System  der  Pkilosopkie  (1899;  3rd  ed..  1907) 
contained  the  results  of  Wundt's  work  up  to  that  date,  both  in 
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the  damiin  of  •dent«  uid  ia  the  more  ttiictly  phOoKiphic  field. 
Tfae  meUphyiiial  or  aDtolo^al  part  o[  paydwloty  ii  ia  Wtuidt'i 
view  tiia  aclua]  put,  ind  with  tbii  the  idum  of  nature  tad  tfae 
•deuce  of  miod  ui  lo  be  brought  iota  reUtiou,  ud  tbui  a>n- 
niluted  u  fu-  u  pouible  philonphiol  tdencet.  In  1S91  Wundt 
publiihed  HyptwHsmus  and  5H£{ci/iAi.  Subsequent  importuit 
WDiki  ire  the  Gnadria  ia  FsydulttU  (1896;  Stb  ed.,  1907; 
limni.  Judd,  3rd  ed.,  1907);  VSiuipiydalatil  (1900-1906); 
£iiiMuif>iirfH/>U<u.{igoi;4thed.,  1906).  Two  other  worki, 
eoDtuuing  ucountA  of  tfae  work  of  himjelf  ind  fail  pupils,  Kt 
PUlemtkitdit  Sbtiwi  (iSSj-i^aaJ  and  PtycJalepidu  Shidien 
(i92S.Wy. 

a  niUve  (tate  af  Upper  Bunna  anueied  by  the 
intfaediMiictofKatbaiaiSti.  Wustfao 
wu  cIuKd  by  tfae  Burmoe  u  a  Sban  ilale,  but  was  never  on 
the  (asw  footing  u  the  tnie  Shu  states,  and  only  escaped  be- 
coming an  lote^l  part  of  tfae  Burmese  empire  throngh  Bunnese 
wantofiyilem.  The  Shin  nunc  is  Wylng  HsB,  "  tfae  aly  of  the 
high."  it  had  in  irei  of  about  1400  sq.  m.  with  150,000  in- 
habitinli,  and  lay  midway  between  the  Inawiddy  ud  Chiildwin 
riven.  When  the  Britiifa  umeied  Upper  Butmi  in  1SS5  tfae 
itate  faccime  a  refuge  for  rebeli  and  diroit  leaders.  FiniUy  in 
1EL91  the  itite  broke  out  Into  open  rebellion,  tfae  sawbwi  wis 
dq»ied,  ind  a  force  of  i&od  tr  >      —         t  ^• 

Wolietey  occupied  tfae  to 

WUPPBIt,  a  river  of  Cerminy,  a  right-bank  tribntaiy  of  the 
Rhine,  rising  in  the  Sinetland  neu  Meinenhagen.  lie  moat 
remirkafale  pan  of  its  course  is  tfait  in  the  so-called  Wuppcrtal. 
In  tbii  section,  30  m.  in  lengtb,  it  pisses  (hrougb  tfae  populous 
towns  of  Binnen  and  Elbnfeld  and  supplies  water-power  to 
about  five  hundred  mills  and  fictories.  Leaving  the  faills  above 
Opiiden,  it  dcboucfaei  on  to  the  plain  and  enters  tfae  Rfaine  at 
Kfaeindoif  between  Cologne  and  DlUaeldorf,  after  a  coune  of 
6jm. 

See  A.  Schmidt,  Dii  WufpB  (LeBoep.  1901). 

VORTTBXBEBa,  a  kingdom  ol  Germany,  forming  a  tolerably 
compict  mass  In  tfae  S.W.  angle  ol  the  empire.  In  the  aoulfa  it  is 
deft  by  tfae  long  ninow  terriloiy  of  Hofaeniollem,  belonging  to 
Prussia;  and  it  enckues  six  imill  enclaves  of  Bidcn 


wbileit 


mils  of 


these  two  lUtei.  It  lies  between  47°  34'  48*  and  49°  3s'  1;'  N., 
and  between  B*  ij*  and  10*  30*  E.  Its  greitest  lengtfa  from  N. 
to  5.  ia  140  m.;  its  greatest  fareidtfa  is  100  m.;  its  faoundiries, 
almost  entirely  aifallraiy,  tiave  a  circuit  of  1116  m.;  and  its 
tola!  area  is  7JJ4  iq.  m.,  or  ifaout  Vith  of  the  entire  empire. 
It  ii  hounded  on  tfae  E.  fay  Bavaria,  and  on  tfae  otfaer  three 
sides  by  Baden,  witfa  tfae  exception  of  1  sfaort  distance  on  tfae 
S.,  wbue  It  loncfaes  Hofaeniollem  and  the  lake  of  Consunce^ 

— -Wnrtlemberg  fomu  part  of  the  South-Gennii 


tabiebfid. 


is  hUly  a 
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at  Batlingea  Uto  It.),  when  the  Neckir  quits  the  country;  the 
highest  is  the  Kalienko|if  C3773  II),  «□  the  Hixni^niide,  on  the 

The  duef  aount^n  an  the  Black  Fonit  (4.1.)  on  the  west,  the 
Swabiaa  Jura  or  Rauhe  Alb  Rretchiog  across  the  middle  of  the 
cesntry  from  soMb-weit  to  aordHcut,  and  the  Adein  Moantalu 
iaibtatnntKHith4ait,adialBiBitheAI|HAIpsinfiavaria.  The 
Rauhe  Alb  or  Alp  skwes  gnduiflydown  titto  the  platcaa  on  iuaoulb 
■de,  but  on  the  nonh  it  Is  sometlaies  tugted  and  steep,  and  baa  its 
line  broken  by  isolated  pnieclbit  hills.  The  highest  Hininils  are 
In  the  south-west,  vie.  the  Ltmbere  (3316  fi.j,  Obcr-Hohenbere 
(3311  ft.)  and  Pletlenberi  (3593  fi.).  To  the  Kuth  of  ihe  Rsuhe  Alb 

BUck  Forest  in  the  nonh-wesl  are  the  icnlle  tnracn  of  Lower 
Swabla.  continued  on  the  nonh^iil  by  those  ol  Fnnconia 

About  70%  ol  WBniembcrE  bdongs  to  the  bsiin  ol  the  Rhine, 
and  about  30%  10  thai  of  the  Danube,  The  principtl  river  is  tbe 
Neckar.  which  Bon  lurlhward  for  186  m,  threuth  Iht  couoiry  lo 
join  the  Rhine,  and  with  i»  iribuuries  the  Bems,  Kochtr.  JagM, 
Ens,  Ac.,  dr^ns  S7  %  ol  the  kingdom.  Ths  Danube  lk>WB  bom  oM 


to  west  acm>  the  aciuth  half  o(  Wdntembag.  ■ 
■null  Kction  of  which  i>  is  HokenioUein.  Ju_ 
iolned  by  the  Iller,  which  lonns  the  bouBdair  tx 
WDmembe™  for  ->- -     ■^-  ■'-<—  '-  - 

■      ■■  -n;lSeA 


:  inbabitinta. 
PepylaliBii.—T\it  population  ol  the  four  de. 
ito  which  the  kingdom  b  divided  is  sbown  bdow: — 


District  UCnii). 

Ana  in 

sq.m. 

Pop. 
190OL 

igoj. 

Black  Finest  (Schwaii- 

fSEub^dWu)-,  : 

t>S6 

1419 

74S.e«9 

509JS* 

400.  ii< 

Total 

|SJ4 

a.itMSo 

ijoi,i79 

3- 

The  population  Is  particulaiiy  dense  in  the  Neckar  valley  fnm 
Esslingen  northward.  The  mean  aimual  incnaae  (mm  lOB  ts 
190S  amounted  to  111%.  8-5%  of  the  births  art  iB 
Cllt^Sed  according  to  rdigun,  about  69%  are  Fi 
30%  Roman  Cathofaca,  and  Jewi  amotmt  to  about  (%.  Pn>- 
testanla  largely  preponderate  In  the  Neckar  disukt,  Robbb 
Catbolici  ui  that  ol  tfae  Danube.  The  people  <tf  t)«  uth-aa 
belong  lo  the  Alamannic  slock,  those  of  the  lurth-east  te  lis 
Franconian,  and  those  of  the  ctnire  and  south  to  the  Snbtaa 
According  to  the  latest  occupation  census,  Dearly  half  of  tlie 
entire  population  is  supported  by  sgricullure,  arid  a  tfaiid  hj 
indusuiil  pursuits,  mining  and  commerce.  In  igio.  Visbi 
persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kiodred  o 
431,114  in  industrial  oi  '  ' 


The  largtM  towns  In  the  Ungdom  an  Stnttpil  (witk  Cue- 
■tad  I),  UIdi,  Heabronn,  Esslingen.  Heutlingen.  Lodwigsbiiii, 
GOpi^gen,  CloUnd,  TObingen,  Tutllingen  and  Rannstot. 

^rftcafhfrc. — WOrttemberg  b  cssenti^ly  an  Mrkuhural  *^t, 
and  of  iu4.Bj1.760  acres.  44.9  %  arc  agncuhunl  ktnd  udnniaL 
I  ■  I  %  vineyards,  17-9  %  meadws  and  uslures.  ud  30.4  *  tawc 
It  paimsti  rich  meidowlandi.  omtiUs.  onrhanK  gsidisi.  i^ 
hills  covered  with  vines.  The  chief  agricuhnnl  pnxlixts  ansu. 
■pdt.rye.whal.bsTley.hopa.  TolheieinuBbeHUB] wiKli«H>r 

peu  and  beans,  miiie.  Ituii.  chiefly  chenira  and  appln.  bga  m< 


.n^  at  the  btvinninE  oi  tbt  igth  c^qr^f.  tbv  ms 
other  hand,  bofgreitaaiiquiiY.  hislit  ishaa^v^ 
sence  of  coal  mines  in  the  eouDtry.   Oihir  nuiTiJ 
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1.    Tlie  book  inde  at  Stullgul. 

"iKm''bclDr«Kudi^tw<.    Tbe'Nec£!rM'£'SchuHl 
''be«v:«bk"«'ulm.    Th?njM)t'of  WUntembcrg"'! 


CsvliliKwii.— Wflrtiembcn  >>  a  connitul 
>  member  of  Ibc  Gcrrnun  empire,  wiib  four 
anindl  (BuDdcuai),  and  levcntcen  la  the  imperiil  diet.  The 
csnsaiiutionrBtsonalaHoE  iSig,  imended  In  1B6S,  in  1874.  and 
again  in  1906  The  crown  ii  hcrtdilsiy,  and  conveys  ihe  limple 
Ltle  ol  king  of  WOrtlembcrg.  The  king  receive)  a  dvU  liii  of 
£ioj.iiT  The  legiilalure  ii  bi-i3in«il.  The  upper  chamber 
iSUndtiktrTi»\  ii  compoKd  of  aduJt  pTincei  of  the  blood,  heidi 
ol  noble  families  [ram  the  nnk  of  count  (Cm/}  upirards,  repre- 
lenlativei  of  territoriei  {SlotdakrmckttjUit).  which  posuiwd 
vols  in  the  old  German  imperial  diet  or  in  the  tool  diet ,  it  hai 
■lu  memhen  (not  more  than  G1  nominated  by  the  king.  S 
membcn  of  knightly  rank,  6  «cl«iastiuldignitaria,  a  npre- 
tentative  oi  the  univtnity  of  Tubingen,  and  1  of  the  technical 
high  school  of  Stuttgart,  1  tepmenlalivu  of  commerce  and 
industry,  i  ol  agriculture,  and  i  of  bandicnfia.  The  tower 
house  (,1t[«r(fiK(ni*fliij)  bai  t)i  membeis,  via.  ■  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  adminiitntive  diviiioni  {Oierom/iSairh), 
6j  in  all  without  Stullgart,  which  has  6  representatives;  also 
1  from  each  of  Ihe  six  chief  provindal  towns,  and  17  member) 
elected  by  the  two  electoral  divisions  t^ndesvoMtkreise)  into 
vbich  the  lungdora  ii  divided.  The  latter  class  of  member) 
■s  well  as  Ihote  lor  Stuttgart  are  elected  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation.  The  king  appoints  the  president 
upper  chamber;    since    [874    the  bwer  chamber  has 


elected  it. 


m  chair 


Men 


IStaalsminsUriam).  conasling  of  six  ministers  respectively  of 
justice.  fordgD  aSaira  (with  the  royal  household,  nilwaya.  posts 
•Dd  telegraph)),  tbe  interior,  public  wODhip  and  education,  war 
*Dd  finance.  There  is  also  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the 
minister)  and  tome  nominated  councillor)  (uirUule  SlaatirlUt), 
who  advise  Ihe  sovereign  at  his  commud.  The  judges  of  a 
(p«ul  supreme  court  of  justice,  called  the  SlaaUimcUikef 
(which  is  the  guardian  of  Ihe  constitution),  are  partly  elected 
by  the  chambers  and  partly  appointed  by  the  king.  Each  of  the 
chamben  has  the  right  to  impeach  the  ministen.  The  country 
t)  divided  into  four  goveramenlal  departments  (Krasi)  and 
subcfivided  into  siity-four  divisions  {Olitramtibairkc),  each  of 
■rhich  i*  under  a  headman  {ObtranUmanfi)  assisted  by  a  local 
CDuncil  lAmlniri!imm!iint)-  At  Ihe  head  of  each  of  the  four 
departments  is  a  government  {}tititruti{i. 
Kidtiaii.— The  right  of 


■e  belonp 


ie  Proienam  Churc 


thi  guardiaiul 
tenanr  Churc 
educiiioolby _.  __ 

Kesideot,  9  councillors  and  6  general  supennundems  or  prelatM 
>in  HX  priocipil  tnrni.  and  the  latter  ol  a  repteKnutivc  council, 
incla'ding  both  by  and  clerical  members.  The  Romaa  Calhslic 
Chuith  a  tubjecl  to  tbe  bishop  ol  Botlenburg.  in  Ihe  archdioceie 
of  Freibuii.  Poliikxlly  II  is  under  a  ttonun  Calholk  council, 
■ppoinled  by  governirent.  The  Tewi  sl»,  Mnee  1828.  have  been 
subject  to  a  wate-ippmnied  council  (Oi«tirc*nit*((nfc). 


itunaart,  aniTthe  airicullural  colleie  c 
ymna^a  and  other  ■choiils  in  all  the  lanie 

imeo.  Then  is  also  a  icbool  of  ntlcultur 
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ViroJunum  or  Verdunum. 
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le  Franks  under  Clovis.  the  decisive 


beyond  the  Rhine  1 
they  were  conquered  ' 

battle  being  fought  in  490,  ror  sooui  lout  nunurca  yean  loE 
distticl  was  pan  of  the  Frankish  empire,  being  administered  by 
cauols,  but  In  the  9lh  century  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
German  duchy  ol  Swabia.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  was  ruled  by 
Ihe  Hohenstaulen  family  until  Ihe  death  of  Conradin  in  1 168, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  feU  to  the  count  of  Wuntemberg, 
Ihe  representalive  at  ■  lamily  fiisl  mentioned  about  loSo,  ■ 
ceitain  Conrad  von  Beulelsbsch.  having  called  himself  after  his 
inceslnl  castle  of  Wdntemberg.  The  earliest  count  about 
whom  anything  is  known  i)  one  [Jlrich.  who  ruled  from  1141 
to  116s.  He  was  marshal  of  Swabia  and  advocate  of  the  town 
of  Ulm,  and  bad  targe  posussons  in  iJie  valleys  of  tbe  Neckir 
and  the  Rems.  Under  his  sons,  Llrich  II.  and  Ebcrhard  I,,  and 
t  bdr  successors  llie  power  of  Ihe  family  grew  steadily.  EbcrbSRl 
(d.  ii'i)  was  Ibe  opponent,  and  net  always  the  unsuccesslul 
one,  of  three  German  kings;  he  doubled  the  area  of  hi)  county 
-  wuntemberg  10  Slutlgin. 
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Ihat  Wilrttem- 

berg  ever  had.  and  in  1495  hit  county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
duchy.  Dying  in  1496,  he  wu  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Duke 
Eberhard  If,,  who,  however,  was  deposed  after  a  short  reign  of 
twoyeats.  Thelongreign(i498-iS5'>)ofUlrichl..whosLcceeded 
to  the  duchy  while  itill  a  child,  was  a  most  eventful  period  for 

gifted,  unscrupulotu  and  ambitiou)  nao.    The  eilortions  by 
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which  he  sought  to  raise  money  for  his  extravagant  pleasures 
excited  a  rising  known  as  that  of  the  armc  Konrad  (poor  Conrad), 
not  unlike  the  rebellion  in  England  led  by  Wat  Tyler;  order  was 
soon  restored,  and  in  15 14  by  the  treaty  of  Tubingen  the  people 
undertook  to  pay  the  duke's  debts  in  return  for  various  political 
privileges,  which  in  effect  laid  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  country.  A  few  years  later  Ulrich  quarrelled 
with  the  Swabian  League,  and  its  forces,  helped  by  William  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  angered  by  the  treatment  meted  out 
by  Ulrich  to  his  wife  Sabina,  a  Bavarian  princess,  invaded 
WQrttemberg,  expelled  the  duke  and  sold  his  duchy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  for  220,000  gulden.  Charles  handed  over 
WUrttemberg  to  his  brother,  the  German  king,  Ferdmand  I., 
who  was  its  nominal  ruler  for  a  few  years.  Soon,  however,  the 
discontent  caused  by  the  oppressive  Austrian  rule,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Germany  leading  to  the  Peasants'  War  and  the  commo- 
tions aroused  by  the  Reformation  gave  Ulrich  an  opportunity 
to  recover  it.  Aided  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other 
Protestant  princes,  he  fought  a  victorious  battle  against  Fer- 
dinand's troops  at  Laufien  in  May  1534,  and  then  by  the  treaty 
of  Cadan  he  was  again  recognized  as  duke,  but  was  forced  to 
accept  his  duchy  as  an  Austrian  fief.  He  now  introduced  the 
reformed  doctrines  and  proceeded  to  endow  Protestant  churches 
and  schools  throughout  his  land.  Uirich's  connexion  with  the 
league  of  Schmalkalden  led  to  another  expulsion,  but  in  1547  he 
was  reinstated  by  Charles  V.,  although  on  somewhat  onerous 
terms. 

Uhrich's  son  and  successor,  Christopher  (15x5-1568),  completed 
the  work  of  converting  his  subjects  to  the  reformed  faith.  He 
introduced  a  system  of  church  government,  the  Grosse  Kirchen- 
ordnungt  which  has  endured  in  part  to  the  present  day.  In  this 
reign  a  standing  commission  was  established  to  superintend 
the  finances,  and  the  members  of  this  body,  all  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  upper  classes,  gained  considerable  power  in  the  state, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  Christopher's  son  Louis, 
the  founder  of  the  Collegium  iUus^Ct  died  childless  in  1593  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman,  Frederick  I.  (1557-1608).  This 
energetic  prince,  who  disregarded  the  limits  placed  to  his 
authority  by  the  rudimentary  constitution,  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money,  induced  the  emperor  Rudolph  U.  in  1599  to  free 
the  duchy  from  the  suzerainty  of  Austria.  Thus  once  again 
Wiirttemberg  became  a.  direct  fief  of  the  Empire.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  the  next  duke,  John  Frederick  (1583-1628),  was 
not  allowed  to  become  an  absolute  ruler,  but  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  checks  on  his  power.  During  this  rdgn,  which 
ended  in  July  i6a8,  WUrttemberg  suffered  severely  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  although  the  duke  himself  took  no  part 
in  it.  His  son  and  successor  Eberhard  III.  (1614-1674),  however, 
plunged  into  it  as  an  ally  of  France  and  Sweden  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age  in  1633,  but  after  the  battle  of  NSrdUngen  in  1634 
the  duchy  was  occupied  by  the  imperialists  and  he  himself  was 
for  some  years  an  exUe.  He  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, but  it  was  to  a  depopulated  and  impoverished  country, 
and  he  spent  his  remaining  jrears  in  efforts  to  repair  the  disasters 
of  the  great  war.  During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  I V  ( 1 676-1 733) , 
who  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father  Duke  William  Louis 
died  in  1677,  WUrttemberg  made  the  acquaintance  of  another 
destructive  enemy.  In  1688,  1703  and  1707  the  French  entered 
the  duchy  and  inflicted  brutalities  and  sufferings  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  sparsely  populated  country  afforded  a  welcome 
to  the  fugitive  Waldenses,  who  did  something  to  restore  it  to 
prosperity,  but  this  benefit  was  partly  neutralized  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  duke,  anxious  to  provide  f?r  the  expensive  tastes 
of  his  mistress,  Christiana  Wilhdmina  vo:i  GrSvenitz.  Charles 
Alexander,  who  became  duke  in  1733,  had  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  while  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  His 
favourite  adviser  was  the  Jew  Suss  Oppenheimer,  and  it  was 
thought  that  master  and  servant  were  aiming  at  the  suppression 
of  the  diet  and  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
However,  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Alexander  in  March  1737 
put  an  abrupt  end  to  these  plans,  and  the  regent,  Charles  Rudolph 
of  Wttrttemberg-Neuenstadt,  had  Oppenheimer  hanged. 


I  Charles  Eugene  (1728-1793),  who  came  of  age  is  1744,  vas 
gifted,  but  vicious  and  extravagant,  and  be  soon  U&  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  favourites.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  mooc/ 
in  building  palaces  at  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere,  and  took  iht 
course,  unpopular  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  of  fighting  igiiast 
Prussia  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His  wfaok  reign  vas 
disturbed  by  dissensions  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the 
duke's  irregular  and  arbitrary  methods  of  raising  money  azonsicf 
great  discontent.  The  intervention  of  the  emperor  and  e%ati 
foreign  powers  was  invoked,  and  in  1770  a  formal  amnfcsKat 
removed  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  people.  But  Oiarfa 
Eugene  did  not  keep  his  promises,  although  in  hb  old  a^e  be 
made  a  few  further  concessions.  He  died  rhikihns,  azKl  vas 
succeeded  by  one  brother,  Louis  Eugene  (d.  1795),  and  thea 
by  another,  Frederick  Eugene  (d.  1797).  This  latter  pfixsce, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whoa  be 
was  related  by  marriage,  educated  his  children  in  the  Protcscast 
faith.  Thus,  when  his  son  Frederick  II.  became  doke  in  17^7,  ibe 
ruler  of  Wiirttemberg  was  again  a  Protestant,  and  the  ro>-aI  kcvse 
has  adhered  to  this  faith  since  that  date.  During  Fnederid 
Eugene's  short  reign  the  French  invaded  WUrttemberg.  coe- 
pelled  the  duke  ^to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  imperial  tzcj 
and  to  pay  a  sudi  of  money. 

Frederick  U.  (1754-1816),  a  prince  whose  model  was  Frederkk 
the  Great,  took  part  in  the  war  against  France  in  <fefiance  of  die 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  when  the  French  again  invaded  iri 
devastated  the  coimtry  he  retired  to  Erlan^en.  where  he  n- 
mained  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  LuD^vilk  sa 
180X.  By  a  private  treaty  with  France,  signed  in  Biarch  xSo2. 
he  ceded  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  rcodviag 
in  return  nine  imperial  towns,  among  them  Reutlingcn  and  BtZ- 
bronn,  and  some  other  territories,  amounting  altogether  to 
about  850  sq.  m.  and  containing  about  124,000  mhafaatists. 
He  also  accepted  from  Napoleon  the  title  of  dector.  These  orv 
districts  were  not  incorporated  with  the  duchy,  bat  remained 
separate;  they  were  known  as  New  WUrttemberg  and  «i?e 
ruled  without  a  diet.  In  1805  WUrttemberg  took  up  arms  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Prcssburg  in  December  xSc5 
the  elector  was  rewarded  with  various  Austrian  poasessiors  is 
Swabia  and  with  other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ob  the 
ist  of  January  1806  Fr»ierick  asstmsed  the  title  of  king,  abropied 
the  constitution  and  united  old  and  new  WUrttembcxg.  Sab- 
sequently  he  placed  the  property  of  the  church  under  the  ocatrol 
of  the  state.  In  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhiae 
and  received  further  additions  of  territory  containing  160.000 
inhabitants;  a  little  later,  by  the  peace  of  \1eniui  in  October 
1809,  about  110,000  more  persons  were  placed  under  his  rsk 
In  return  for  these  favours  Frederick  joined  Napoleon  ia  ks 
campaigns  against  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  and  ol  t6,ooo  d 
his  subjects  who  marched  to  M<»cow  only  a  few  hundreds  re- 
turned. Then  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  deserted  the  was.'! 
fortunes  of  the  French  emperor,  and  by  a  treaty  made  ^fs^ 
Mettemich  at  Fulda  in  November  18x3  he  secured  the  cocfrxa* 
tion  of  his  royal  title  and  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  terriic7>-. 
while  his  troops  marched  with  those  of  the  allies  into  France. 
In  X815  the  king  joined  the  Germanic  Confederation,  bci  tbe 
congress  of  Vienna  made  no  change  in  the  extent  of  Ibs  brd». 
In  the  same  year  he  laid  before  the  representatives  of  his  peo(^  tbe 
sketch  of  a  new  constitution,  but  this  was  rejected,  and  in  the  ujca. 
of  the  commotion  Frederick  died  on  the  30th  of  October  1816. 

At  once  the  new  king,  William  I.,  took  up  the  consideTa:ic:i 
of  this  question  and  after  much  discussion  a  new  cocstitutjo!: 
was  granted  in  September  18x9.  This  is  the  constitution  %h^, 
with  subsequent  modifications,  is  still  in  forc»,  and  it  is  described 
in  an  earUer  section  of  this  artide.  A  period  of  quietness  sct 
set  in,  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  its  edacatioo.  ts 
agriculture  and  its  trade  and  manufactures,  began  to  receh-e 
earnest  attention,  while  by  frugality,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
matters,  Ring  William  helped  to  repair  the  shattered  finances  cf 
the  country.  But  the  desire  for  greater  p(^tical  freedoe  had 
not  been  entirely  satisfied  by  the  constitution  of  1819,  and  after 
X830  there  was  a  certain  amoimt  of  tmrest.    l^is,  however. 
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dAimed,  but  asaoonas  Ibe  movement  had  spent  ita  force  the  UberaL 
miniiiers  weie  diamiued.  and  in  October  1849  Schlayec  and  his 
associates  veie  again  ia  power.  By  interfering  with  popular 
ciccloral  rights  the  king  lipd  bit  ministers  succeeded  in  assembhng 
a  setvile  diet  in  iSjli  and  llul  surrendered  all  the  pnvileges 
gained  since  1S4S.  In  this  iray  the  conslitution  of  1S19  was 
n^^loied,  and  power  passed  btatbe  hands  ol  a  buieauciacy  Al 
most  the  last  act  ol  William's  long  reign  wai  to  condudo  a 
concordat  with  the  Papacy,  but  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
did,  which  prefemd  10  regulate  Uk  rdation*  between  church 

la  July  rg64.  Chatlea  I.  (tStj-iSgi) 
William  as  king  and  had  almost  at  ODCi 
difficulties.  In  the  duel  betneen  Auilria  and  Prussia  for  supre- 
macy in  Cennany,  William  I.  had  contistenity  taken  the  part  of 
the  fonner  power,  and  this  policy  wai  equally  acceptable  to  the 
new  king  and  his  adviacn.  In  18M  WUrttemberg  took  up  anni 
on  behalf  of  Austria,  but  tbnc  week*  after  the  battle  of  KOnig- 
gilu  her  troops  were  decisively  beaten  at  Tauberbischofsheim, 
and  the  country  vi»  at  the  mercy  of  Prussia.  The  Pnuuans 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Wliittemberg  and  peace  was  made 
in  August  1S66;  by  this  WUrttembecg  paid  an  indemnity  of 
g.000.000  gulden,  but  at  once  condaded  a  secret  ofiensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  her  conquerur. 

The  ead  of  the  struggle  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the 
democratic  agitation  in  Wilrtlemberg,  but  this  had  achieved  no 
tangible  result)  when  the  great  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
broke  out  in  rS70,  Although  the  policy  of  WUrttemberg  had 
continued  antagonistic  to  Prussia,  the  country  ahared  in  the 
Dalional  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  Cermany,  and  ill  troops 
look  a  creditable  part  in  the  battle  of  Wbrth  and  ia  other  opera- 
lions  of  the  war.  In  i8;j  Wilrttemberg  became  a  member  ol 
the  new  German  empire,  but  retained  conlrol  of  hei  own  post 
office,  telegraphs  and  railway!.  She  had  alio  certain  special 
privilegei  with  regard  to  taiation  and  the  army,  and  lor  Ihe  neit 
ten  years  the  policy  of  WUrttemberg  was  one  of  enlhuuastic 
loyalty  to  the  new  order.  Many  important  reforms,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  finance,  were  introduced,  b 
union  of  the  railway  system  with  that  of  the  1 
rejected-  Certain  reductions  in  tajitlon  having  been  made  in 
iBSg,  the  reform  of  the  constilution  became  Ihe  quBlion  of  ibe 
hour  The  king  and  his  ministers  wished  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  chambers,  but  only  sUgbt  reforms  were 
eSecled  by  the  bws  of  1874,  i8;6  and  1879.  a  more  thorough 
settlement  being  postponed.  On  the  61h  of  October  i8<)i  King 
Charles  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  William 
II.  (b  1S48),  who  cODtinucd  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The 
reform  of  the  constilution  continued  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
election  of  1S9J  was  memorable  because  of  the  relam  ot  a  power- 
ful patty  of  democrats.  King  William  had  no  sons,  nor  had 
his  only  Protestant  kinsman.  Dulie  Nicholas  Ci83]-i903), 
conscduently  Ihe  succession  would  ultimately  pass  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  bianchof  the  family.anrt  Ibis  prospect  raised  upcenain 
difficulties  about  the  relations  between  church  and  stale.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  in  i«io  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  Albert 
Cb    186s). 

Between  1900  and  igio  the  political  history  of  WDrttemberg 
centred   round  the 


educ 


.    The  I 


aire 
•as 

ady  indicated,  and  a  settlement  of  Ihe  education 
rought  about  in  iijog.    In  ioa«  the  railway 
ed  with  that  o(  the  rest  of  Germany. 

hinm 
(Slu 

•Z  859 

■Uembirtijtlitn  CacUcilt  (Stutljart,  1904  fol.).  Hinonei  arc 
w  of  p.  F.  SiSlin,  CucMcMe  wZrlUmbtrv  (Colha.  lS8i-18B7)i 
Schneider,  WiirUnifefjutfe  GtsdtickU  fSlultsart,  1S96):  Bel- 
no-,  Gailadat  wn  WuTdimitrt  in  Vfart  nni  Biii  (Stuttgart, 
,:1-  WrIW.  Winumhat  in  itr  iivltchm  CtukiMt  (Stultgan. 
riclier  and  111.  von  C™ler,  Ga^kicku  da  Verfium*t 
(Stuttgart,  i8«9);  Hieber,  Da  wUrUaaitipKlu 
>n>  nn  1006  (Stungact.  1906);  and  R.  Schnid, 
KiUcjUa  WUrOimiitrti  (Hdlbnmn.  1904).  See  al» 
lata  und  die  talluliKVc  Kircit  in  Kaniptick  H-AtUai- 
~     '    ~    Kaiuer  Caiitiha  ia  VMitduAKii*! 


IJooi;  K, 


•«  It drttnnlcfi;  (StutiBacI    1895-1897)   Barteiu  Diim 
BHtwukdiiin  2a  Atari!F^!Wt]  WarlUn^ii  {FnnkTori 


left  the  Protestant  gymnasium  at  <Ilnssbi; 
allowed  him  to  study  medicine  aa  next  b 
devoted  himself  specially  to  the  chemical 
with  such  niccess  that  in  i8}9  he 


884)  French  chemist, 
:7  at  Wolfisfaeim,  near 
ran  pastor  WheD  be 
urg  m  1834,  hii  father 
Veology.     He 


'  of  his  profession 
IS  appointed  "  Chef  des 
Lrg  faculty  of  medidne. 
After  graduating  there  as  M.D.  in  1843,  wilh  a  thesis  on  albumin 
and  fibrin,  he  studied  for  a  year  under  J.  von  Licbig  at  GiesseD, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  when  he  worked  in  J,  S.  A.  Dumu'i 
private  laboratory.  In  1S45  he  became  assiilatil  to  DuiDai 
at  tbe-  Ccole  de  Mtdedne,  and  four  years  blec  began  to  give 
lectures  on  orgojuc  chemistry  in  his  place.  His  laboratory  at 
the  £cole  de  M£dedne  was  very  poor,  and  to  supplement  it  be 
opened  a  private  one  in  1850  in  the  Rue  Garenciire;  but  soon 
afterwards  the  house  was  sold,  and  the  labotatoiy  had  to  he 
abandoned.  In  i8jo  he  received  the  professoribip  of  chemistry 
al  the  new  Institut  Agronomique  at  Versailles,  but  the  Iiutilul 
was  abolished  in  iS;].  In  the  following  year  the  chaii  of  eiganic 
chemistry  at  the  faculty  of  medidne  became  vacant  by  (be 
re^gnation  of  Dumas  and  the  chair  of  mineral  chemiitry  and 
toiicologybythedealhofM.J.e.Otfila.  TTie  two  were  united, 
and  Wurtz  appointed  to  the  new  post.  In  18U  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  this  position 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  Ihe  reamingement  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  devoted  to  sden1i£c  instruMion,  urging 
thai  in  the  provision  of  propcriy  equipped  teaching  laboratories 
France  was  much  behind  (iermany  (see  bis  report  La  Haiila 
Btudet  fmliiuti  dam  la  iinncrnMi  alUmanda,  i8jo).  In 
1875,  resigning  Ihe  ofBce  of  dean  but  retaining  tbe  title  of  honor- 
ary dean,  be  became  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  he  induced  the  government  to  establish  at  the 
Sorbonne;  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
laboratory,  and  the  building  ultimately  provided  was  not 
opened  until  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  on  tbe 
loth  of  May  1884.  Wurta  was  an  honorary  member  of  almoil 
every  sdeniilic  sodety  in  Europe.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Ihe  Paris  Chemical  Sodety  (i8s8),  was  its  Gist  secretary  and 
thrice  served  as  its  president.  In  iSSo  he  was  vice-president 
and  in  1S81  president  of  the  Academy,  which  he  entered  in  18(7 

Wurti's  Rr«  published  paper  wason  hypophonihanius  acid  {l84>)> 
and  the  coniinuatian  of  his  work  on  Ihe  acids  at  pho^ihanis  I184!) 
rcsulled  in  Ihe  discovery  of  sulphophosphoric  acid  ind  pbosphorui 
oiychloride,  as  well  as  of  copper  hydnde.     But  hi«  original  work 

1848}  yielded  a  cLui  of  tubuances  whichoper 


:  a  new  field  in  oreanic  cbemisfry,  for.  by  Irealiag  Ihoee  eihera 
h  causiic  polaih,  he  obtained  melhylamine,  Ibe  Bmpleit  oiganic 
-—-— of  ammonia  I1849).  and  later  (1*51)  the  compound  ureas. 
:  vaKHis  subnances  that  had  been  obtained 
led  the  conclusion  that  glycerin  is  a  body  of 

,«.-.- d  on  the  type  of  three  moieculeaof  water,  a* 

Icohol  is  on  thai  of  one.  and  was  thus  M  (1856)  "  ""e 
of  Ihe  glycols  «r  diatomic  alcohols,  bodi™  Hmjlarly 


In  ifljs,  rev 


nughly 


ie  glycols  o 
louEle  wiier 

'Die  o]^'t?« 
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ud  In  1  bma  undcmandSnE  ol 
wdibeiinidMcklL   In  1867.  Wun 
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WURZBURG— WURZEN 

bflween  rhe  ojrv' 


While  worliW  on  iheolcfim  he  noiiccd 
hal  ■  chanec  take*  pUn  in  Ihe  denity  of  cliv  vapour  of  amylrnr 
lydrochloride,  hydrobromidCi  &c.»  at  tne  (rrnpcnturv  u  increued, 

rnu]  dcntilv  m  bw  a  powerful  amimcnt  in 

liac  or  photphorot  pcnuchlorldc,  jtre  Co  be 
on.     Froin  1S6]  onwiRli  he  trcatnl  thit 

poeilioa  to  H.  Sainte- 

ibllihe(luithe.4iiiufai 
_....jil  work  done  pat  ci 

?Bed''t^™"y   olheTFrSS 
RnUhed   in    1378^  Iwo  lupplc- 


OaiR  DeviUeuid  M.  Benhelol. 

For  twHit|r-oiie  yean  (1S51-1B71)  Wuni 
it  tkimU  d  it  Mjrn^  abacracii  nf  chn 
^aimv    Hk  pobucattoa  of  hit  e 
M  apfiml;  in  which  he  wu  • 


Tlliorit  .■■,       .  "^io. 

HiBBiw  ia  dsaruia  ik  "-.s.-ia,  Ihe  iniroductory  discojrae  to  hii 
Ctdwivufn.  but  publitlirri  t.  panKly  in  iS£S,  openi  with  the  well- 
kDown  dictum.  "  La  chimji^  l^4  una  aclence  fnnuue/' 

For  hU  life  and  woih,  »«h  a  lin  of  hi>  publicatlonh  «  Charln 
Friedel'i  mimdr  in  i\k  .'  '  Mn  ii  la  Sutiili  Ckimi^a  {lUi):  i\tB 
A,  W.  mil   Hr,f— r-    -.  ■■      Brr.  ilnl.  iknK.  Ctl^ck.   (laSj),  n- 

WOBZBUBO.a  univenity  town  aod  epiuopal  ice  o[  Bavaria, 
Cerrauiy,  capild  of  Ihe  province  of  Lower  Franconia.  aituated 
OD  the  Utiii,  60  ID.  by  tail  S.E.  f  tom  FiankfoR  and  at  tlie  junclioD 
of  nutin  linet  to  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg.  Pop.  (190;)  te.iio, 
An  ancinil  Monc  bridge  (1474-1607).  650  ft.  long  and  adorned 
with  Itatucs  ot  lainla,  and  two  modecn  biidga,  the  Luilpold 
(1887)  and  tbe  Ludwig  (1894),  connect  the  two  parts  ol  the  town 
OD  each  aide  ol  Ihe  river.  On  the  lofty  Leiitcnberg  alanda  the 
IorIreHDiMaiJenberg,whichfn)niii6itoi7ioiras  Ibe  rcaidenoe 
of  the  biihopa.  The  main  part  of  the  IO¥in,  on  the  right  bank, 
b  lumiuwled  br  ihady  piomeaides,  the  Ringatraaie  and  the 
quay. 

WOnburf;  ii  qtudolly  and  irreguJuly  built;  many  of  the 
bousea  are  iniereiting  ipedmens  ol  medieval  aiicbitecture;  and 
tbe  nuneroui  old  chunha  recoil  the  fact  that  it  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  ecclesiulical  prindpsUty.  Tbe  principal  church 
fa  tbe  imposing  Romanesque  calhcdtij,  a  basilica  with  iramepu, 
begun  in  1041  and  consecrated  in  1139.  The  tour  towers,  how- 
ever, date  from  1140,  Ihe  (rococo)  fassde  Irom  1711-1719,  and 
tbe  dome  from  17JI.  The  spacious  transepts  lenoinale  in  apaci. 
Thealecior  WBi  restored  in  1SS1-1SS3.  The  beautiful  Marien- 
Jupelle.  a  Gothic  edifice  c'  .  .       -  . 


.  by    ■ 


1   Riem 


■chneider[d.iJ3i).  TheHaugerstiftsi 

■  lofty  dome,  was  built  in  the  Italian  Rei 

itQt.    The  bones  ol  SI  Kilian,  the  pan 

afe  preserved  in  Ibe  NcumQnster  church,  wnicn  nates  iiom  tne 

11th  cenlury;  Walthcr  von  dec  Vogelweide  is  buried  in  Ihe 

adjoining  cloisters.    The  church  of  St  Burkhard  ia  exlenully 

one  of  the  bot-preaerved  architectural  monument*  In  the  dly. 

It  was  built  in  io]3-i04i,  in  Ihe  Romanoque  style,  and  was 

restored  b  1168.    Tbe  LJite  Gothic  choir  dales  from  1494-14Q7. 

The  Neubauklrche,  or  unlvenity  cfauich,  curiously  uiules  a 

Gothic  exterior  with  a  Gassical  interior.    Tbe  Protestant  cbuccfa 

ot  St  Stephen  (1783-1789)  originally  , 

abbey     Of  tbe  secular  buildinga  in  WOnburg  the 

spicuous  Is  the  palace, 


of  Vers 


merly  th 


ot  Ibe  bishops  and  grand-dukes  of  Wuriburg.  The  Julius 
hoa^rital,  a  large  aad  richly  endowed  initiiuiion  affording  food 
and  lodging  to  6co  persons  daily,  was  founded  in  1576  by  Bishop 
Julius  Echld  VDD  Mespelbiunn  (i54S~it>9)-    In  ISKI^  it  was 


■mnged  10  convert  this  into  a  iBtdential  collep  Sim  "-■*". 

the  hospital  being  cemoved  to  a  site  outiide  tte  lawn.  The 
quaint  town  hall  tlates  In  part  from  1456.  AmoB^  Ilie  otho' 
chief  buildings  ore  the  govemment  offices,  tbe  law  cosnv  tte 
theatre,  the  Maachule,  the  observatory  and  tho  vaooiB  bhikt- 

t  Wanborg  in  1405,  bad  it  eely 


i.,J,»J„. 

LI  founded 

existed  for  a  few 

yeaiv    Th 

by  Bishop  Julius 

n.s8..     T 

famous,  and  has 

The  medical  faculty  ifteedily  beuAe 
iportuit  faculty  in  ^  snr 
burg  ever  since.  Here  W.  K.  RBntgen  discovered  Ihe  ''  Rou^ 
rays  "  in  itgb.  WUnburg  was  long  Ibe  itroiigbaU  oJ  Jeuinoa 
in  Germany,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Ibealagial  lacidiy  ail 
attracts  a  large  number  of  itudcnta.  Tbe  tmivtxsily  ku  a 
library  contaimtjg  300,000  volumes,  aibd  is  attended  by  mbt-ji 
1400  students.  In  no  other  university  city  of  Ceimany  ha  u 
much  of  the  medieval  academic  life  b^n  peeserved- 

WOnburg  Is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  which  yidd  Bue  d 
the  best  wine  in  Germany.  Its  principal  industries  ate  ib 
raaDUfsclure  of  tobacco,  furniture,  macUoeiy.  soeatific  imm- 
meDtsaadTsilwayaniages.  Itbssal 
bricks,  vinegu,  mall  and  cboctdate. 

The  site  ot  tbe  Leistenberg  was  occupied  by  a  Kooai  iort. 
and  was  probably  fortified  early  in  Ibe  131b  cEotuiy.  Wai- 
Mrgm  is  tbe  old  Lalia  form  of  the  name  of  the  town;  Ha^ 
felii  (berb  town)  first  ^ipean  in  Ibo  iitb  calory.  Tte 
bisbopcic  was  probably  founded  In  741,  but  the  town  ffon 
to  bave  ensled  in  tbe  previous  century.  Tbe  fint  bkhep  m 
St  Burkbard,  and  bis  successota  soon  aaiuired  macb  teoponl 
powers  about  the  latb  century  they  had  ducal  autherity  in 
Eastern  Franconia.  It  fa  not  lurpriiing  that  qnamk  tnki 
out  between  tbe  bishops  and  tbe  cilixens.aDd  tlielattef  cqnjH 
emperor  Henry  IV.,  while  tbe  lonncr  joiaed  tbr 


Ibe  cause  otth 

1400.  when  Ibe  dtizcns  were  decisively  defeated  and  ffir^*^''*' 
Several  imperial  diets  were  held  in  WflRburg,  dief  aanaitha 
being  the  one  of  1180  when  Henry  Ibe  ^Krn.  duke  of  Sssaaj, 
was  placed  under  the  ban. 

By  the  peace  of  LunfviDe  Ibe  tusbofnfc  van  ncalariiid,  and 
in  1803  Wilnburg  passed  to  Bavaria.  Tbe  peace  ol  Pmttuci 
in  1805  transferred  it.  under  Ebe  name  of  an  ekctorsie.  14 
Ferdinand,  formerly  grand-duke  cf  Tuscany,  who  jsiiibI  iki 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  look  Ibe  title  of  grud-fhite 
ofWnnburg.  IniSi5thecoDgrcsS(if  Mennareslored  WtnbDg 
to  Bavaria.  The  WUnburg  ConlcRnce  fa  tbe  name  girai  la  ihc 
meeting  ot  reprtaenutives  of  Ibe  saaller  Ceiman  stales  in  i  Jjt 
to  devbe  some  means  of  mutual  suppoct.     Tbe  ccnttmR. 

bowevet,  bad  00  result.     WOrzburg  was  bi 

by  tlie  Prussians  in  iSM,  in  which  yeaiit  ce 
The  bishopric  ol  WUnburg  at  ooe  time  e 
about  iQoo  sq.  m.  and  bad  about  150,000  i 
bishopric  of  WOrzburg  was  oealcd  in  1817, 

St<:.,''''r;,J  (^Vuriburg.  ~i996).  ).  Gianuch'.    fghii— t  ictd  ». 

m, dir  SlaU  liuniu't  (Wilnburg.  1M1I;  ECrutal.  rn 

Sk  .:  ]V;ir:A>/i  IM  Baiunitrins  (Wanbuig,  IMII.  HtttwB.  I>V> 
An-     a'-.i  ieiTU  Unlrbatftn  (WaRtiurg.  lijl):  l*r*— r—    ht^ 

AI:  1:  uriiari  rtVilnbcnr,  199«).  For  the  unnvtiq'  ■<  F.  X.  "  = 
W.  ■  !■  .  CriAriWi-  dcr  iTnatrnUI  Wirttart  (WarAwg.  lIU)  Fa 
(h<  i..-'...|>hc9cej  Holmnn.  Dit  Hiiligm  nd  SJiv  *B  Bu.Tm 
W---':..t  (WUnburg,  lft89l.F.  J.  B.  StamialngerBadA.AivV.r- 
fr:.'  ■:,.,  .t»ni.  Suct-J-U  da  SulMU  Wu-^mt  fW»nt>Ji. 
16.-,  I,"!):  :in.i  T.  Kcri.r<-,i)>.ki«>t<icWCmaliAr«ui.^B 


WURZEK.  a  tow 

n  of  Gennany  b>  tbo  fcbgdoD  of  Sanr. 

IbeMu 

Ide,  bert  cr 

oned  by  Iwo  bridges,  tsi  m.  by  raS  NX- 

-opdg 

on  the  ma 

m  line  (via  Rieaa}  to  Dradm.     fvp-liv 

It  ha*  a 

catbodral  dating  [ron  tbe  Iitb  couary. 

caMle,' 

a  residence  of  Ihe  bisbepa  ci  Mdsi  » 

ii»d  as  Uw  courts,  several  scboofa  and  an  agricJlc- 

college. 

The  md 

brewin 

and  the  making  of  macbueiy.  CaipMs,  CVD,  lownn 

lealber 

andpafxr. 

WUTTKE— WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS 


hoc    In  1^1  Ll  pUKd  Id  Ihc  rlecln-  ol  Saxony,  mnd 

WUTTKB.  KAKL  FRIEDRtCH  ADOLF  <i8i9-iS] 
Protcstuil  Ibcologian,  wu  bom  at  Brobu  on 
Novembei  iSig.    Ke  itudied  theology  at  Breslau 


o  the  Thirty 


autbor  o 


m  etbia  (/fan 


n  SiUnUlire,  iS6o'iEfiJ,  Jrd  ed.  iS;4-iS75i 
cng.  iiau.,  ncv  York,  1S73)  uid  works  on  heathCD  nUgion 
{Dit  Cadoikli  da  Htidcnianu,  iBji-iSjj)  and  lupcistitioD 
(DtT  inlsdu  Votksabrritaahi  ier  Ctstmarl,  1S65,  and  oL 
1S69).  HcdiedonlheulhofApriliSyo- 
VTANDOT,  Di  UuiOK  («.>.),  a  tribe 
e(  Iroquoian  stock.  When  finl  met  by 
I7tb  ccntuiy,  the  Wyandotl  lived  between  Georgiui  Bay  and 
Lake  Simcoe,  Ontario.  They  were  then  estimated  at  about 
10,009,  Ksttoed  over  twenty  viUagcs.  They  wen  nrntinually 
the  victim)  d(  nids  on  the  pait  of  their  neighboun  ihelnquoian 
teaKue  of  >ii  nations  and  the  Sioui,  being  driven  fnm  place 
to  plKe,  and  a  diipenal  in  iGjo  lesulted  in  one  Kciion  aeitling 
in  Quebec,  while  olhen  found  Iheit  way  10  Ohio,  where  Ihey 
fought  far  the  English  io  the  Wan  of  Independence  and  1819. 
By  a  treaty  made  in  iSij  the  latter  section  was  granted 
ternlory  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  was 
(old  in  1S19.  In  1841  they  migrated  1u  Kinsas.  In  i8j5 
Piany  became  dlizens,  the  remainder  being  in  iS6j  removed  to  a 

The  Hurons  at  Loretle,  in  Quebec,  also  number  about  400. 

See  Hsmlbcoli  ufAmirka  Indiant.  cd.  F.  W.  Hodge  (WaaUogtoa, 
1907).  I.V.  ■'  Huron." 

WTANDOTTB,  ■  dty  of  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  ihe  Detioit  river,  about  6  m.  S.  by  W.  ol  Detroit.  Fop. 
(1900)  siSj,  of  whom  IJ67  weic  lorrign-born;  C1904)  5435; 
(1910}  B)S7.  It  is  served  by  ihe  Michigan  Central,  Ihe  Lake 
Sbore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Dettnil,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  and 
(for  freight  only)  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shote  Line  railways,  and 
by  two  interurban  electric  lines.  Salt  and  limestone  are  found 
here  and  the  cily  baa  vario^  manufacture.    Wyandi 


selOed  >l 


B  .8s4,  • 


chartered  as 

WTUIDOTTE  CAVE,  a  a-vt  in  Jennings  township,  Crawford 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  f  m.  N.E.  of  Leavenworth,  on  (he 
Ohio  river,  and  ti  m.  from  Corydon,  the  early  lerrilorial  capital. 
The  nearest  railway  slAtion  is  fklilitown,  q  m.  distant.  The  cave 
ia  in  a  rugged  region  of  high  limestone  hills,  in  one  of  which  its 
mun  entrance  is  found,  iio  ft.  above  the  level  of  Ihs  Blue 
river,  whose  original  rumc,  the  Wyandotte,  waa  tiansferred  to 
the  CAve  by  fiovemor  David  Wallace;  it  having  previously  been 
ityled  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Indiana,  the  Epsom  Salts  Cave, 
and  tlie  Indiana  SilLpetie  Cave.  The  exact  dale  of  discovery 
ii  not  known;  but  early  records  show  it  to  have  been  pie- 
empled  by  a  Dr  Adams  in  iSii  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre, 
and  hia  vala  and  hoppers  are  still  to  be  seen.  After  the  War  of 
iSii  he  relinquished  his  daimi  and  in  181Q  the  gmund  was 
bought  from  the  United  States  govemment  by  Henry  F.  Roth- 
Flint's  Captttky  (1811)1  the  first  official  report  o(  it  was  by 
Dr  R.  T,  Brown  (i8ji)l  *nd  it  was  first  mapped  by  the  writer 
(1855),  whose  map  was  revised  by  John  CoUett,  state  geologist 
(1878).  No  instrumental  survey  has  been  made,  nor  have  all 
its  intricate  windings  been  eiploiBL  lis  known  passages 
aggregate  moit  than  13  m.  in  length,  and  144  places  are  named 
as  noteworthy.  The  Old  Cave  "  contains  the  saltpetre  worka, 
and  ends  in  s  remarkable  chamber  eiactly  144  ft.  long  and  $6  fL 
wide,  io  wfakh  stands  the  PiDatoftheConitiluiioD,  a  stalagmitic 
oi^unin  perfectly  cylindriral  and  71  fU  in  circumference,  entirely 
composed  of  ciystalline  carbonate  of  lime  (satin.4par),  fluted 
■□d  anow-white.  A  cavity  in  the  column  waa  first  d^med  by 
H.  C.  HoTcy  as  a  prehistoric  quarry,  proved  to  be  such  hy  the 
■U(  bonn  and  boulder,  poimdeia  f^und  in  its_vkinil]t.    Hi* 


careful  estimote  of  the  rate  of  stalagmitic  growth  abond  thu 
tooo  years  would  have  been  needed  to  (onn  the  lip  now  co 


see  Hovey'»  CfUbrc 
St^te  Geological  RepoTXI 

papera  by  C  H.  Eigenr 


though  after  his  death  his  works 


™T  Brown';  £'T.'Si'iohn  Colt™ 

ID,  professor  d  aoolovy,  Indiana  Stale 
(H.  C.  H.) 

WTAMT.  ALEUKDBR  H.  (i8j6-iS9>),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Port  Washington,  Ohio,  on  the  nth  of  January 
1836.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hsns  Gude  in  Carlsruhe,  Germany. 
A  trip  with  a  government  eiploring  etpedition  in  the  west 
of  America  undermined  his  health,  and  be  painted  mainly  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  He  was  elected 
a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York, 
in  i8«o.  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  19th  of  November 
only  moderately  appreciated  during  his  lifetirne, 
'      '  '  ■         ■         re  eagerly  sought  for. 

wiAT,  siu  inuMAK  It503-i54i),  English  poet  and  states- 
man, elder  son  of  Henry  Wyat,  or  Wiat,  af  tcrwarda  knighted, 
and  hia  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Skinner  of  Reigate,  Surrey, 
waa  bom  at  AUinglon  Casde,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  ijoj. 
His  father  (i4te>iS3>)  belonged  to  a  Yorksldre  lamily,  but 
bought  Aliington  about  1493.  He  waa  an  adherent  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  and  waa  imprisoiKd  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  Richard  IIL  The  family  records  (in  the  possession  of  the 
cart  of  Romney)  relate  that  during  his  impTisoim»nt  be  was  saved 
from  starvation  hy  a  cat  that  brought  him  pigeons.  At  the 
accesHon  of  Henry  VIL  he  became  knight  of  the  Bath  (1509), 
knight  banneret  (1J13)  and  held  various  offices  at  court.  His 
son,  Thomas  Wyat,  was  admitted  at  St  Jobn'sCoUcge.Cambridge, 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  r5iS, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  ijis.  The  vague  sutement  of  Anthony 
i  Wood  (Allitn.  Onm.  i.  114),  that  he  was  transferred  to  Odord 
to  attend  Wolsey's  new  college  there,  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
He  married  vEiy  early  Elizabeth  Bnoke,  daughter  of  the  3rd 


WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS 


Lord  Cobbun.  Tlie  mini 
(>t)th  MlTcli  I5J7)  imm  Ui 
compteins  tlut  WyiL  hu)  gone  abnwl  and  nude  no  proviiion 
for  his  wife,  and  m  Itlter  liom  Ibe  Spanish  unbaiudor  Chapuya 
10  Cbaiia  V.  (oth  Feb.  i^i)  spulu  of  hec  hiving  bun  le- 
pudialed  by  ber  husband.  As  euly  as  iji6  Wyal  was  server 
cilraordinajy  to  the  king,  and  in  1 514  he  was  at  court  as  keeper 
of  the  lung's  jewels,  H«  was  one  of  the  champicns  in  the 
Chnslmas  tournament  of  isij.  His  fatbcr  liad  been  associated 
with  Sii  Thomas  Boleyn  u  constable  of  Norwich  Caslle,  and  he 
had  thus  been  early  acquainted  with  Anne  Boleyn,  He  appears 
to  have  been  generally  legaided  as  her  lover,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  reblions  between  them  were  meiely  of  the  (asbianable 
poelic  sort.  In  1516  bt  was  sent  with  Sit  Thomas  Cheney  to 
eongiatulatc  Frincis  I.  on  bis  safe  return  from  Sp*in;  in  1557 
he  accompanied  Sir  John  Russell,  af  Icrwardl  lit  carl  ol  Bedfoid. 
It  by  Ru»«U. 


public. 


dbya 


a  journey 
takcnprisonerby  the  Spanish  troops,  who  demanded  3C00  ducats 
tor  bis  ransom,  but  he  conttived  to  escape.  In  ijiS  he  was 
acting  as  high  marshalat  Calais  with  a  salary  of  two  shillings  per 
day,  and  was  only  superseded  in  November  1530.  During  the 
following  years  he  was  constantly  employed  in  Henry's  tetvice, 
and  was  apparently  high  in  his  favour.  He  was,  however,  sent 
to  the  Tower  in  I5j6,  perhaps  because  it  Wat  desind  ttat  be 
should  incriminate  the  queen.  His  [alhei's  correspondence  with 
Cromwell  does  not  suggest  that  his  arrest  bul  anylhing  to  do 
with  the  proceedinp  against  Anne  Boleynr  but  the  connexion 
is  aaaumcd  (UUeri  and  PaUrl  cf  Henry  VIII.  voL  1.  No.  919} 
hi  the  letters  ol  John  Hussey  to  Lord  IJsle,  deputy  of  Calais. 
The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Nicholas  Harpsheld.  makes  ft 
drcumslanlial  statement  (i>rcU)utccl  Diierct  ,  .  ,  Camden  Sac 
p.  1S3)  that  Wyat  had  confessed  his  intimacy  with  Anne  to 
Henry  VIIl.  and  warned  him  against  marrymg  hei;  but  this, 
in  view  of  his  continued  favour,  seems  highly  improbable.  He 
was  leleased  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  In  the  autuma 
of  that  year  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Lincc^nsbire 
riMng.  In  March  ijj;  he  was  knighted,  and  a  month  later  wu 
seni  abroad  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  whoM  Ul-wUl  had  been 
revived  by  the  dedarsiioD  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  princess 
Mwy.  In  IS  j8  he  was  joined  by  Edmund  Bonner,  then  a  ^mpte 
priest,  and  one  Simon  Haynes,  and  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 

Bonner  had  evidently  been  desired  by  Thomas  Cromwell  to  send 
his  own  account  of  the  negotiations.  He  wrote  to  CromweU 
(ind  Sept.  iJjS)  a  long  letter  (Pelyt  MS.  47,  Middle  Temple 
fint  printed  in  the  CfBlf  nnan'i  if  oiaiiw,  June  1850)  in  which  he 
accused  Wyal  of  disloyally  to  the  king's  interests,  and  of  many 
personal  shghts  to  himself.  Wyat  was  unsuccessful  [a  the 
difficult  afiairt  entrusted  to  him,  but  so  long  as  Cromwell  ruled 
he  had  a  film  friend  at  court,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  Bonner"! 
allegations.  Cromwell  even  seems  to  have  taken  some  care  ol 
his  private  efiairs,  which  were  left  in  conHderable  disorder.  H( 
was  recalled  in  April  ijjit,  but  laler  in  the  siroe  year  he  wu 
employed  on  another  embassy  to  tfie  emperor,  who  was  on  hii 
way  to  tlie  Low  Countries.  After  Cromwell's  death  Wyat  1 
enemies  renewed  their  attacks,  and  he  wu  Imprisoned  (17th 
Jan.  I  S^O  in  Ihe  Tower  on  the  old  charges,  with 
accusation  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Reginald 
Pole.  Being  privately  informed  of  the  nature  of  tlie  charges 
he  prepared  an  eloquent  and  manly  defence  ol  his  conduct  in  IwD 
documents  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  ud  to  his  judges  m 
which  he  cleared  himself  eSectually  and  eiposed  bis  ac 
motives.  He  was  released  al  the  intercession  of  the  . 
Catherine  Howard,  on  condition  that  he  conlessed  his  guilt  and 
took  back  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  lor  £lteeo 
years,  on  pain  oi  death  if  he  were  thenceforth 
Chapnyi  to  Charla  V.,  March  IHi).    He 


of  the  emperor.  The  beat  broo^  m  a  icvit  to  wtkh  he 
succumbed  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,  oa  the  11th  of  OooUr,  A 
Latin  elegy  on  his  death  wu  wtiiteu  by  hia  friend  J<ihB  Utud. 

and  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  his  arimwy  ia 
>me  weU-known  lines  beginning  "  Wyat  letteth  ben,  Hot 

Wyat's  work  falls  readily  bto  two  divisions:  the  taae^ 
>ndeaus,  and  lyric  poems  dealing  with  kne^  and  Ibe  satins  ud 
le  version  of  the  penitential  psalms.  The  love  poems  pnilabiT 
ate  Irom  belore  his  first  imprisonment.  A  loj^  nusibB  vere 
ublished  in  1SS7  in  Stntti  and  SeitcUri  iTnUifi  Uuidltmyi. 
!yW^  contributions  number  96  out  of  a  total  o(  31a  Th« 
Bve  been  supplemented  from  MSS.  He  was  the  [H>eei  1^  ike 
mnetinEn^and,  and  theacknowledgedleadcrof  Ihe"  cnapanj 
E  courtly  makers  who  .  .  .  having  travailed  in  Itolie  and  Ibm 
lated  tbe  sweet  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  lulm 
ocsie,  u  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schoidea  of  Dosu. 
rioste  and  Petrarche,  greatly  poUishcd  our  rude  and  hoaxfji 
laner  ol  vulgar  Poesle,  from  that  it  had  Ixes  before  "  (PdIIo- 
am'a,tr(ii/£iictuti'c«K,is99).'  Wyal  wrote  in aD  thiny^e 
innels,  lea  of  which  are  direct  translations  of  Petrarch.  The 
mtjment  is  strained  and  artihdoL  W^yat  shows  to  grcsta 
dvantagc  in  hia  lyrical  metres,  in  his  epigrams  and  soap, 
ipedally  in  those  written  for  music,' where  he  ia  lea  hampoed 
by  the  conventions  ol  the  Petrarcao  tradition,  to  which  ts 
singuLirly  robust  and  frank  natuie  wu  ill-fitted.  His  thougki  a 
generally  far  in  advance  ol  his  technics]  skill,  and  bis  dbdfle 
Surrey  hu  been  far  more  widely  recognised,  chiefly  becaaerf  tb; 
superior  smoothness  of  his  veiiification.  His  work)  ait  pmemd 
in  a  MS.  in  possesion  ol  the  Harringtoq  family,  tikii^ 
originally  belonged  to  Wyal  himself,  and  is  aaothti  bflwgin 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  which  are  inscijlw]  Ibe  Bi 
Wyat'a  sister,  Margaret  Lee,  and  of  the  di 
Surrey'*  uster.  The  leit  differs  c 
which  hu  been  generally  adopted.    Wyat  w 

"  01  the  Courtier's  Life,"  to  the  same,  and  "  How  to  sse  ife 
court  and  himself."    They  are  written  in  ttna  rima  and  in  kors 

Psalms  "  each  ii  pmxded  by  a  proLogue  describing  the  dnuB- 

selves  an  very  fxeely  paraphrased,  with  much  onpnot  hatis 
from  tbe  author  They  were  published  in  1549  by  IhiBu 
Raynald  and  John  Harrington  as  Ceriaynt  PtaimB  .  .  .  iramM 
>Kl»  EK^iih  mOe  by  Sir  Tkimai  Wyal  Kaytla. 


ial  marks  of  the  kl 


■s  lav 


n  the  aaibasaadon 


IS  Lr  t,  t    Nq  t  fDHnine  tbe  second  volume  -.: 

H  HcnryUnwant  Eatl  if  SjirTtt!  ant  */ Sir  Tkim 

(h  s  on  of  the  earl  of  RomPBy.  wen  oofiecred 

V,  IT     Some  UK  of  then  i>  madi  b  TV  »i^i. 

P  ;il  by  I  Cave  Biowne.    See  abe  Bnwn  it 

L  d  Paten  ef  Hnry  VIII.  (opedallT  fiom  is 

T  ^  lV<^ki  cfSf  Tiwi  WyaU  llUQ,  with  a  ^ 

A  i}naflluBnliikFKO;rnitmat&.Arbn-, 

lb  ^   he  ed  run  of  St*fu  mi  Srwm€mt  (1*70)  ir 

R  r   AJuiher      Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt  ..."  liSM 

B  u    druUikm  H  enff  Fkiltliti'.  pnt  a  tut 

K  ncal   piacliee   \i.   E.  &*D.«uU.  Sff    n 

(I  -si  W  ]  Counbope.Hirf.of&(.Po«r.,i 

E  De  handichnllhcha  ObcitieltTuncda  Ged 

S  n^  yLmcsll-)07). 

WTIT  BIRTHOBAKd  r554),Entfish  cnnqiiratet. 
preceding  wu  over  (wenty^ne  in  1 543,  bnt  the  date  a 
la  uncertain.    He  la  said  to  have  accompanied  his  fat 
mission  to  Spam  and  tn  have  been  turned  into  an 
>  Ed.  J.  HiilewDod.  AiiriaU  Oilial  Eaay.  L  4!  {> 
'One  of  the  moA  musKol  of  the  necta  printea 
however.  "The  Lover  complayneili  the  un,'-'— ' — 

eS^',"^  Sochford'Sre  ^."b 
IddiiH 


'jaidrii 


'bsNk^ 
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Spaniards  by  the  menaces  of  the  Inquisition.    In  1537  he 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hawte  of  Bishopsboume 
in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.    Wyat  was  noted  in  his 
youth  as  dissipated,  and  even  as  disorderly.    He  is  known  to 
have  had  a  natural  son,  whose  mother  Elizabeth  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  Darrell  of  Littlccote.    In  1543  he  inherited  the 
family  property  of  Allington  Castle  luid  Boxley  Abbey  on  the 
death  of  his  father.   From  1543  to  1550  he  saw  service  abroad  ss 
a  seedier.  In  1554  he  joined  with  the  conspirators  who  combined 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  the  prince  of 
Spain,  afterwards  King  Philip  II.    A  general  movement  was 
planned;  but  his  fellow-conspirators  were  timid  and  inept, 
the  rising  was  serious  only  in  Kent,  and  Wyat  became  a  formid- 
able rebel  mostly  by  accident.    On  the  aand  of  January  1554 
he  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  his  castle  of  Allington, 
and  the  »sxh  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  On  the  26th  Wyat  occupied 
Rochester,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  county.    The 
country  people  and  local  gentry  collected,  but  at  first  the  queen's 
supporters,  led  by  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
the  sheriff,  appeared  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  rising  with  ease, 
gaining  some  successes  against  isolated  bands  of  the  insurgents. 
But  the  Spanish  marriage  was  unpopular,  and  Kent  was  more 
affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  reformers  than  most  of  the 
country  cUstricts  of  En^and.     Abergavenny,  and  Southwell 
were  deserted  by  their  men,  who  either  disbanded  or  went  over  to 
Wyat.    A  detachment  of  the  London  train-bands  sent  against 
him  by  Queen  Mary,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
followed  their  example.    The  rising  now  seemed  so  formidable 
that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Wyat  by  the  queen  and  council 
to  ask  for  his  terms.    He  insisted  that  the  Tower  should  be 
surrendered  to  him,  and  tKe  queen  put  under  his  charge.    The 
insolence  of  these  demands  caused  a  reaction  in  London,  where 
the  reformers  were  strong  and  were  at  first  in  sympathy  with  him. 
When  he  reached  Southwark  on  the  3Td  of  February  he  found 
London  Bridge  occupied  in  force,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate 
into  the  dty.   He  was  driven  from  Southwark  by  the  threats  of 
Sir  John  Brydges  (or  Bruges),  afterwards  Lord  Chandos,  who 
was  prepared  to  fire  on  the  suburb  with  the  guns  of  the  Tower. 
Wyat  now  marched  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  where  he  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  made  his  way  to  Ludgate  with  a  part  of  his 
following.   Some  of  his  men  were  cut  off.   Others  lost  heart  and 
deserted.    His  only  hope  was  that  a  rising  would  take  place, 
but  the  loyal  forces  kept  order,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  force 
the  gate  Wsrat  surrendered.    He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  1 5th 
of  March,  and  could  make  no  defence.    Execution  was  for  a  time 
delayed,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  in  order  to  save  his  life 
be  would  say  enough  to  compromise  the  queen's  sister  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  interests  the  rising  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made.   But  he  would  not  confess  enough 
to  render  her  liable  to  a  trial  for  treason.  He  was  executed  on  the 
I  xth  of  April,  and  on  the  scaffold  expressly  cleared  the  princess 
of  all  complicity  in  the  rising.    His  estates  were  afterwards  partly 
restored  to  his  son  George,  the  father  of  the  Sir  Francis  Wyat 
(d.  1644)  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  x63x-36  and  1639- 
1643.    A  fragment  of  the  castle  of  Allington  is  still  inhabited 
as  a  farm-house,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway. 

See  G.  F.  Nott,  Works  of  Surrey  and  of  Sir  Thonuu  Wyat  (181 5); 
and  Froude,  History  of  England, 

WTATT,  JAMES  (i 746-1813),  English  architect,  was  bom  at 
Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire  on  the  3rd  of  August  1746. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  a  farmer,  timber 
merchant  and  builder.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  taste  for 
drawing  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Bsgot,  newly  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  who  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  five  or  six  years  in  studying  architecture.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1766,  sad  gained  his  first  great  success  by  the 
adaptation  for  dramatic  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  London  (1773)1  *  work  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
twenty  jrears  later.  In  1776  he  was  made  surveyor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  in  1778  and  the  followuig  years  executed 
many  important  commissions  at  Oxford. 

During  this  earlier  period   Wyatt  shared   the  prevailing 


contempt  for  Gothic  architecture;  thus  the  New  Buildings  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  designed  by  him,  formed  part  of  a 
scheme,  the  plans  for  which  are  extant,  which  involved  the 
demdition  of  the  famous  medieval  quadrangle  and  cloisters.  He 
built  many  country  houses  in  the  classic  style,  of  which  he  proved 
himself  a  master.  Gradually,  however,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Gothic,  the  spirit  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  diligent  study  <^ 
medieval  models,  he  never  understood.  The  result  is  still  visible 
in  such  "  Gothic  "  freaks  as  that  at  Ashridge  Park,  Hertfordshire, 
built  for  Lord  Bridgewater  to  replace  the  ancient  priory,  and  in 
the  lamentable  "  restorations,"  e.g.  in  Salisbury  and  Lichfield 
cathedrals,  which  earned  for  him  even  among  contemporary 
archaeologists  the  title  of  "  the  Destroyer."  Of  these  Gothic 
experiments  the  most  celebrated  was  Fonthili  Abbey,  built 
for  Beckford  (the  eccentric  author  of  VatMek),  the  great 
tower  of  which  speedily  collapsed,  while  much  of  the 
rest  has  been  pulled  down.  None  the  less,  Wyatt  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  "  Gothic  revival,"  while  his 
general  influence  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
county  and  large  town  in  England  possesses  or  possessed 
buildings  by  him. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers  in  1796,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  to  the  Board  of  Works.  In  1785  he 
became  a  membtf  iA  the  Royal  Academy,  and  during  a  mis- 
understanding between  Benjamin  West  and  the  Academy,  in 
1805,  he  filled  the  presidential  office  at  the  wish  of  King  George 
III.  He  was  kill»i  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  on  the  4th  of 
September  1813,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
son,  Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt  (i 775-1850?),  who  succeeded  him 
as  surveyor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  also  an  architect  of  some 
distinction. 

WYCHBRLBY,  WILLIAM  (e.  X640-X716),  English  dramatist, 
was  bom  about  1640  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  for 
several  generations  his  family  had  been  settled  on  a  moderate 
estate  of  about  x,6oo  a  year.  Like  Vanbrugh,  Wycherley  spent 
his  early  years  in  France,  whither,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
sent  to  be  educated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  precious  "  circle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charente.  Wycherley's  friend.  Major  Pack, 
tells  us  that  his  hero  "  improved,  with  the  greatest  refinements," 
the  "extraordinary  talents"  for  which  he  was  "obliged  to 
nature."  Although  the  hannless  affectations  of  the  drde  of 
Madame  de  Montausier,  formerly  Madame  de  Rambouillet, 
are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  the  "  refinements  "  of  Wycher- 
ley's comecties — comedies  which  caused  even  his  great  admirer 
Voltaire  to  say  afterwards  of  them,  "  II  semble  que  les  Anglais 
prennent  trop  de  liberie  et  que  les  Francaises  n'en  prennent 
pas  assez  " — these  same  affectations  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  potent  in  regard  to  the  "  refinements "  of  Wycherley's 
religion. 

Wycherley,  though  a  man  of  far  more  intellectual  power  than 
is  generally  supposed,  was  a  fine  gentleman  first,  a  responsible 
being  afterwards.  Hence  under  the  manipulations  of  the 
heroine  of  the  "  Garland  "  he  turned  from  the  Protestantism 
of  his  fathers  to  Romanism — turned  at  once,  and  with  the  same 
easy  alacrity  as  afterwards,  at  Oxford,  he  turned  back  to  Pro- 
testantism under  the  manipulations  of  such  an  accomplished 
master  in  the  art  of  turning  as  Bishop  Barlow.  And  if,  as 
Macaulay  hints,  Wycherley's  turning  back  to  Romanism  once 
more  had  something  to  do  with  the  patronage  and  unwonted 
liberality  of  James  II.,  this  merely  proves  that  the  deity  he 
worshipped  was  the  deity  of  the  "  polite  world  "  of  his  time — 
gentility.  Moreover,  as  a  professional  fine  gentleman,  at  a 
period  when,  as  the  genial  Major  Pack  says,  "  the  amours  of 
Britain  would  furnish  as  diverting  memoirs,  if  well  related,  as 
those  of  France  published  by  Rabulin,  or  those  of  Nero's  court 
writ  by  Petronius,"  Wycherley  was  obliged  to  be  a  loose  Kver. 
But,  for  all  that,  Wycherley's  sobriquet  of "  Manly  Wycherley  " 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  earned  by  him,  earned  by  that  fraink 
and  straightforward  way  of  confronting  life  which,  according 
to  Pope  and  Swift,  characterized  also  his  briliiant  successor 
Vanbrugh. 

That  effort  of  Wycherley's  to  bring  to  Buckingham's  notice 
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the  case  of  Samuel  Butler  (so  shamefully  neglected  by  the  court 
Butler  had  served)  shows  that  the  writer  of  even  such  heartless 
plays  as  The  Country  Wife  may  be  familiar  with  generous  izn- 
pulses,  while  his  uncompromising  lines  in  defence  of  Buckingham, 
when  the  duke  in  his  turn  fell  into  trouble,  show  that  the  in- 
ventor of  so  shameless  a  fraud  as  that  which  forms  the  pivot  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  may  in  actual  life  possess  that  passion  for 
fairplay  which  is  believed  to  be  a  specially  English  quality.  But 
among  the  "ninety-nine"  religions  with  which  Voltaire  ac- 
credited England  there  is  one  whose  permanency  has  never  been 
shaken — the  worship  of  gentility.  To  this  Wycherley  remained 
as  faithful  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  Congreve  himself.  And, 
if  his  relations  to  that  "  other  world  beyond  this,"  which  the 
Puritans  had  adopted,  were  liable  to  change  with  his  environ- 
ments, it  was  because  that  "  other  world  "  was  really  out  of 
fashion  altogether. 

(  Wycherley's  university  career  seems  also  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  causes.  Although  Puritanism  had  certainly 
not  contaminated  the  universities,  yet  English  "  quality  and 
politeness  "  (to  use  Major  Pack's  wonls)  have  always,  since  the 
great  rebellion,  been  rather  ashamed  of  possessing  too  much 
learning.  As  a  fellow-commoner  of  (Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Wycherley  only  lived  (according  to  Wood)  in  the  provost's 
lodgings,  being  entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of 
"  Fhilosophiae  Studiosus  "  in  July  x66o.  And  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  matrictdated  or  to  haive  taken  a  degree. 

Nor  when,  on  quitting  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  had  been  entered  in  1659,  did  he 
give  any  more  attention  to  the  dry  study  of  the  law  than  was 
proper  to  one  so  warmly  caressed  "  by  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  their  quality  or  politeness."  Pleasure  and  the  stage  were 
alone  open  to  him,  and  probably  early  in  167 1  was  produced, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Love  in  a  Wood.  It  was  published  the  next 
year.  With  regard  to  this  comedy  Wycherley  told  Pope— told 
him  "over  and  over"  till  Pope  believed  him — ^believed  him, 
at  least,  until  they  quarrelled  about  Wycherley's  verses — that 
he  wrote  it  the  year  before  he  went  to  Oxford.  But  we  need 
not  believe  him:  the  worst  witness  against  a  man  is  mostly 
himself.  To  pose  as  the  wicked  boy  of  genius  has  been  the 
foolish  ambition  of  many  writers,  but  on  inquiry  it  wiU  generally 
be  found  that  these  inkhom  Lotharios  are  not  nearly  so  wicked 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.  When  Wycheriey  charges 
himself  with  having  written,  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  scenes  so 
callous  and  so  depraved  that  even  Barbara  Palmer's  appetite 
for  profligacy  was,  if  not  satisfied,  appeased,  there  is,  we  repeat, 
no  need  to  believe  him.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  dis- 
believe him, — not  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  Macaulay,  how- 
ever, who  in  challenging  Wycherley's  date  does  not  go  nearly 
deep  enough.  Macaulay  points  to  the  allusions  ii\  the  play  to 
gentlemen's  periwigs,  to  guineas,  to  the  vests  which  Charles 
ordered  to  be  worn  at  court,  to  the  great  fire,  &c.,  as  showing  that 
the  comedy  could  not  have  been  written  the  year  before  the 
author  went  to  Oxford.  We  must  remembd:,  however,  that 
even  if  the  play  had  been  written  in  that  year,  and  delayed  in 
its  production  till  1672,  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  allusion  to 
recent  events  which  any  dramatist  with  an  eye  to  freshness  of 
colour  would  be  certain  to  weave  into  his  dialogue.  It  is  not 
that  "  the  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  belong  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Wycherley,"  but  that  "  the 
whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  "  bdong  to  a  man — an  experi- 
cnced  and  hardened  young  man  of  the  world — and  not  to  a  boy 
who  would  fain  pose  as  an  experienced  and  hardened  young  man 
of  the  world.  The  real  defence  of  Wycherley  against  his  foolish 
impeachment  of  himself  is  this,  that  Love  in  a  Wood,  howsoever 
inferior  in  structure  and  in  all  the  artistic  economies  to  The 
Country  Wife  and  The  Plain  Deakr,  contains  scenes  which 
no  inexperienced  boy  could  have  written — scenes  which,  not 
for  moral  hardness  merely,  but  often  for  real  dramatic  ripeness, 
are  almost  the  strongest  to  be  found  amongst  his  four  plays. 
With  regard  to  dramatic  ripeness,  indeed,  if  we  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  finest  touch  in  aQ  Wycherley,  we  should  very  likely 
select  a  ^>eech  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  very 


play,  where  the  vain,  foolish  and  boastful  nice  Dapperr!}, 
having  taken  hb  friend  to  see  his  mistress  for  the  ci|aiis  par* 
pose  of  advertising  his  lordship  over  her,  is  coolly  deaed 
by  her  and  insolently  repulsed.  "  I  think,"  says  Dappcnrj, 
"  women  take  inconstancy  from  me  worse  than  frcm  any  aaa 
breathing." 

Now,  does  the  subsequent  devd<^ment  of  Wychofey't 
dramatic  genius  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  nineteen,  be  ocald 
have  given  this  touch,  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  Mahrt^? 
Is  there  anything  in  his  two  masterpieces — The  Ccmmiry  Wife  cs 
The  Plain  Dealer— that  makes  it  credible  that  Wyd»ley,  the 
boy,  could  have  thus  delineated  by  a  sin^  qukt  touch  vanky 
as  a  chain-armour  which  no  shaft  can  fnerce — ^vanity,  that  a 
to  say,  in  its  perfect  devdopmeiit  ?  However,  MaraaUy 
(forgetting  that,  among  the  myriad  vanities  of  the  vritJng  frater- 
nity, this  of  pretending  to  an  early  devdopment  of  iiitd]cct'..al 
powers  that  ought  not  to  be,  even  if  they  could  be,  devckped 
early  is  at  once  the  most  comic  and  the  most  common)  is  latlxr 
too  severe  upon  Wycherley's  disingenuonsoess  in  legard  to  the 
dates  of  his  plays.  That  the  writer  of  &  play  far  moce  dazicg 
than  Etheredge's  She  Would  if  She  Could-^Kod  far  moce  htSazX 
too^-diould  at  once  become  the  talk  of  Chadea's  oosrt  vis 
inevitable;  equally  inevitable  was  it  that  the  anthor  of  tlse 
song  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  praise  of  harlots  and  thcs 
offspring,  should  touch  to  its  depths  the  soul  of  the  duchess  d 
Cleveland.  Possibly  Wycherley  intended  this  f inaotts  umg  n  a 
glorification  of  Her  Grace  and  her  prcrfession,  for  he  aeess  to 
have  been  more  delighted  than  surprised  when,  as  he  passed 
in  his  coach  through  Pall  Mall,  he  heard  the  dnchos  address 
him  from  her  coach  window  as  a  "  rascal,"  a  "  villain,'*  and  as  a 
son  of  the  very  kind  of  lady  his  song  had  landed.  For  his  answer 
was  perfect  in  its  readiness:  "  Madam,  yoa  have  beca  pkased 
to  bestow  a  title  on  me  which  bdongs  only  to  the  fortufiaLe." 
Perceivmg  that  Her  Grace  received  the  complimcat  m  the  spir^ 
in  which  it  was  meant,  he  lost  no  time  in  calKag  upon  her,  xai 
was  from  that  moment  the  recipient  of  those  "  favonxi "  to  wbidi 
he  aUudes  with  pnde  in  the  dedication  of  the  phy  to  her.  Vol- 
taire's story  (in  his  Letters  on  the  Eni^ish  Nation)  that  Ber 
Grace  used  to  go  to  Wycherley's  chambers  in  the  TempSe  dis- 
guised as  a  country  wench,  in  a  straw  hat,  with  pattens  on  aad 
a  basket  in  ber  hand,  may  be  apocryphal — very  likely  it  is— 
for  disguise  was  quite  suporfluoos  in  the  case  of  the  BRStnas  (rf 
Charles  H.  and  Jacob  Hall,  but  it  at  least  shows  how  geaeTal 
was  the  opinion  ^t,  under  such  patronage  as  this,  Wychcrin  'i 
fortune  as  poet  and  dramatist,  "  »«"^«****  for  his  quiity  tad 
politeness,"  was  now  made. 

Charles,  who  had  determined  to  bring  up  his  ton,  the  dake 
of  Richmond,  like  a  prince,  was  desirous  oif  aecainf  for  tdnt 
a  man  so  entirely  qualified  as  was  Wydieiky  to  impait  «iut 
was  then  recognized  as  the  princely  education,  and  it  aeess 
pretty  clear  that,  but  for  the  acddoit,  to  which  we  ihal  have 
to  recur,  of  his  meeting  the  countess  ot  Dn^ieda  at  Bath  aad 
secretly  marrying  her,  the  education  of  the  yoong  bsb  «n^ 
actually  have  been  entrusted  by  his  father  to  Wycherky  as  a 
reward  for  the  dramatist's  having  written  Looe  m  •  Wood. 

Whether  Wychericy's  experiences  as  a  naval  <^cer,  wUch  he 
alludes  to  in  his  lines  "  On  a  Sea  Fight  which  the  Amha 
was  in  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Dutch,"  ocuiued  before  or 
after  the  production  of  Love  in  a  Wood  b  a  point  npoe  vhki 
opinions  differ,  but  on  the  whole  we  axe  indiaed  to  agree  wtib 
Macaulay,  against  Lei^  Hunt,  that  these  experiences  took  pfiace 
not  only  after  the  production  of  Looe  in  a  Wood  hot  after  the 
production  of  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Hosier,  hi  1673.  We  aL» 
think,  with  Klacaulay,  that  he  went  to  sea  simply  becanse  it  m» 
the  "  polite  "  thing  to  do  so— simply  because,  ashe  hinsetf  in  the 
epilogue  to  The  Gentleman  Danetng  Master  says,  "  all  gtiiihi  "^ 
must  pack  to  sea." 

This  second  comedy  was  published  in  1673,  hot  was  probahSy 
aaed  late  in  1671.  It  is  inferior  to  Love  m  n  Wood,  fa  Ti« 
Relapse  the  artistic  mistake  of  blending  oomedy  snd  bf^ 
damages  a  splendid  play,  but  leaves  it  a  splendid  play  still,  fa 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  this  mingliQg  of  daooidaBi 
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dements  destroys  s  pUy  that  would  never  in  any  circumstances 
have  been  strong — a  play  nevertheless  which  abounds  in  animal 
spirits,  and  is  luminous  here  and  there  with  true  dramatic 
points. 

It  is,  however,  on  his  two  last  comediesr-rA*  ComUry  Wife 
and  The  Plain  Dealer— that  must  rest  Wycherley's  fame  as  a 
master  of  that  comedy  of  repartee  which,  inaugurated  by 
Etheredge,  and  afterwards  biought  to  perfection  by  Congreve 
and  Yanbrugh,  supplanted  the  humoristic  comedy  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans. The  Country  Wifet  produced  in  167  a  or  1675  and 
published  in  1675,  is  so  fuU  of  wit,  ingenuity,  animal  spirits  and 
conventional  humour  that,  had  it  not  been  for  its  motive — a 
motive  which  in  any  healthy  state  of  society  must  always  be  as 
repulsive  to  the  most  lax  as  to  the  most  moral  reader^t  would 
probably  have  survived  as  long  as  the  acted  drama  remained  a 
Uterary  form  in  England.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  hand  that 
could  draw  such  a  character  as  Majory  Pinchwife  (the  un- 
doubted original  not  only  of  Congreve's  Miss  Prue  but  of  Van- 
brugh's  Hoyden),  such  a  character  as  Sparkish  (the  undoubted 
original  of  Congreve's  Tattle),  such  a  character  as  Homer 
(the  undoubted  original  of  all  those,  cool  impudent  cakes  with 
whom  our  stage  has  since  been  familiar),  that  Wycherley  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  place  alongside  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh. 
And,  indeed,  if  priority  of  date  is  to  have  its  fair  and  fuU  weight, 
it  seems  difficult  to  diaUenge  Professor  Spalding's  dictum  that 
Wycherley  is  "  the  most  vigorous  of  the  set." 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and  brilliance  of  The  Country 
Wife  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with  The  Country  Girl,  after- 
wards made  famous  by  the  acting  of  Mrs  Jordan,  that  Bowdlerized 
form  of  The  Country  Wife  in  which  Garrick,  with  an  object  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success,  endeavoured  to  free  it  of  its  load 
of  unparallded  licentiousness  by  disturbing  and  sweetening  the 
motive — even  as  Voltaire  afterwards  (with  an  object  also  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success)  endeavoured  to  disturb  and 
sweeten  the  motive  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in  La  Prude.  While  the 
two  Bowdlerized  forms  of  Garrick  and  Voltaire  are  as  dull  as 
the  jEsop  of  Bo\irsault,  Uie  texture  of  Wycherley's  scandalous 
dialogue  would  seem  to  scintillate  with  the  cha^ng  hues  of 
shot  silk  or  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon  or  of  a  shaken  prism,  were  it 
not  that  the  many-cobured  lights  rather  suggest  the  miksmatic 
radiance  of  a  foul  ditch  shimmering  in  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  share 
Macaulay's  indignation  at  Wycherley's  satyr-like  defilement  of 
art,  and  yet,  at  Uie  same  time,  to  protest  against  that  disparage- 
ment of  their  literary  riches  which  nullifies  the  value  of  Macaulay's 
criticism.  And  scarcely  inferior  to  The  Country  Wife  is  The 
Plain  Dealer,  produced  probably  early  in  1674  and  published 
three  years  later, —  a  play  of  which  Voltaire  said, "  Je  ne  connais 
point  de  com^die  chez  les  andens  ni  chez  les  moderns  ou  il  y  ait 
autant  d'esprit."  This  comedy  had  an  immense  influence,  as 
regards  manipulation  of  dialogue,  upon  all  subsequent  English 
comedies  of  repartee,  and  he  who  wants  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Mrs  Hardcastle  has  only  to  turn  to  Jerry 
Blackacre  and  his  mother,  while  Manly  (for  whom  Wycherley's 
early  patron,  the  duke  of  Montausier,  sat),  though  he  is  perhaps 
overdone,  has  dominated  this  kind  of  stage  character  ever  since. 
If  but  few  readers  know  how  constantly  the  bluot  sententious 
utterances  of  this  character  are  reappearing,  not  on  the  stage 
alone,  but  in  the  novel  and  even  in  poetry,  it  is  because  a 
play  whose  motive  is  monstrous  and  intolerable  can  only  live 
in  a  monstrous  and  intolerable  state  of  society;  it  is  because 
Wycherley's  genius  was  followed  by  Nemesis,  who  always 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  defiler  of  literary  art.  When  Bums 
said — 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  ^ ; 

when  Sterne,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  sud,  "  Honours,  like  Impres- 
sions upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of 
base  metal,  but  gold  and  «lver  will  pass  all  the  worid  over 
without  any  other  reconmiendation  than  their  own  wdght," 
what  did  these  writers  do  but  adopt— adopt  without  improvhig 
— Manl/s  fine  saying  to  Freeman,  in  the  first  act:—"  I  weigh 
the  man,  not  hb  title;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the 


metal  better  or  heavier '?  And  yet  it  is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  that  the  coruscations  of  Wycherley's  ramie  genius  are  the 
most  dazzling;  also,  it  is  there  that  the  licentiousness  is  the 
most  astonishbg.  Not  that  the  worst  scenes  in  this  play  are 
really  more  wicked  than  the  worst  scenes  in  Vanbragh's  Relapse, 
but  they  are  more  seriously  imagined.  Being  less  humorous  than 
Vanbragh's  scenes,  they  are  more  terribly  and  earnestly  realistic; 
therefore  they  seem  more  wicked.  They  form  indeed  a  striking 
instance  of  the  foUy  of  the  artist  who  selects  a  story  which  cannot 
be  actualized  without  hurting  the  finer  mstincts  of  human  nature. 
When  Menander  declared  that,  having  selected  his  plot,  he 
looked  upon  his  comedy  as  three  parts  finished,  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  all  workers  in  drama— all  workers  in  imaginative 
literature  of  every  kind — ^would  do  well  to  consider.  In  all 
literatures —  ancient  and  modem — an  hifinite  wealth  of  material 
has  been  wasted  upon  subjects  that  are  unworthy,  or  else  in- 
capable, of  artistic  realization;  and  yet  Wycherley's  case  is, 
in  our  literature  at  least,  without  a  parallels  No  doubt  it  may 
be  xi^t  to  say,  with  Aristotle,  that  comedy  is  an  imitation  of 
bad  diaxacters,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  in  comedy  art  may 
imitate  bad  characters  as  eamestly  as  she  may  imitate  good  oneS; 
— a  fact  which  Thackeray  forgot  when  he  made  Becky  Sharp 
a  murderess,  thereby  destroying  at  once  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  finest  specimen  of  the  comedy  of  convention  in  the 
world.  And  perhaps  it  was  because  Vanbragh  was  conscious  of 
this  law  of  art  that  he  blended  comedy  with  farce.  Perhaps  he 
fdt  that  the  colossal  depnvity  of  intrigue  in  which  the  English 
comedians  indulged  ne^  to  be  not  only  warmed  by  a  super- 
abundance of  humour  but  softened  by  the  playful  mockery  oi 
farce  before  a  dramatic  circle  such  as  that  of  the  Restoration 
drama  can  be  really  brought  withhi  human  sympathy.  Plu- 
tarch's impeachment  of  Aristophanes,  which  affirms  that  the 
master  of  the  old  comedy  wrote  less  for  honest  men  than  for 
men  suak  in  baseness  and  debauchery,  was  no  doubt  unjust  to 
the  Greek  poet,  one  side  of  whose  humour,  and  one  alone,  could 
thtis  be  impeached.  But  does  it  not  touch  all  sides  of  a  comedy 
like  Wycherley's — a  comedy  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
social  compact  upon  which  civilization  is  built?  As  to  comparing 
such  a  comedy  as  that  of  the  Restoration  with  the  comedy  of 
the  Elizabethans,  Jeremy  Collier  did  but  a  poor  service  to  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  advocate  when  he  set  the  occasional 
coarseness  of  Shakespeare  alongside  the  wickedness  of  Congreve 
and  Vanbragh.  And  yet,  ever  since  Macaulay's  essay,  it  has 
been  the  fa^ion  to  speak  of  Collier's  attack  as  being  levelled 
against  the  immorality  of  the  '*  Restoration  dramatists."  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  (as  was  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1699 
by  Dr  Drake  in  his  little-known  vigorous  reply  to  Collier)  an 
attack  upon  the  English  drama  generally,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  case  of  Shakespeare.  While  dwelling  upon  that  noxious 
and  highly  immoral  play  Hamlet,  Collier  actually  leaves  un- 
scathed the  author  of  The  Country  Wife,  but  fastens  on  Congreve 
and  Vanbragh,  whose  plays — profligate  enough  in  all  conscience- 
seem  almost  decent  beside  a  comedy  whose  incredible  vis  matrix 
is  "  the  modish  distemper." 

That  a  stage,  indeed,  upon  which  was  given  with  applause 
A  Woman  Killed  vfith  Kindness  (where  a  wife  dies  of  a  broken 
heart  for  doing  what  any  one  of  Wycherley's  married  women 
would  have  gloried  in  doing)  should,  in  seventy  years,  have  given 
with  applause  The  Country  Wife  shows  that  in  historic  and  social 
evolution  as  in  the  evolution  of  organisms,  *' change"  and 
"progress"  are  very  far  from  bong  convertible  terms.  For 
the  barbarism  of  the  sodety  depicted  in  these  plays  was,  in  the 
trae  sense  of  the  word,  far  deeper  and  more  bratal  than  any 
barbarism  that  has  ever  existed  in  these  islands  within  the  historic 
period.  If  dvilization  has  any  meanmg  at  all  for  the  soul  of 
man,  the  Englishmen  of  Chaucer's  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  Heptarchy,  nay,  those  half-naked  heroes,  who  m  the  dawn  of 
English  history  dustered  along  the  southern  coast  to  defend  it 
from  the  invauon  of  Caesar,  were  far  more  dvilized  than  that 
"race  gangrendte" — the  treacherous  rakes,  mercenary  slaves 
and  brazen  strumpets  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  who  did  their 
best  to  sub«titute  for  the  human  passion  of  love  (a  passion  which 
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was  known  periiaps  even  to  palaeoUthlc  man)  the  promiacuous 
intercourse  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Yet  CoUier  leaves 
Wycherley  unassailed,  and  classes  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  with 
Shakeq;>eare  I 

It  was  after  the  success  of  The  Plain  Dealer  that  the  turning- 
point  came  in  Wycherley's  career.  The  great  dream  of  all  the 
men  about  town  in  Charles's  time,  as  Wycheriey's  plays  all 
show,  was  to  marry  a  widow,  young  and  handsome,  a  peer's 
daughter  if  possible — but  in  any  event  rich,  and  spend  her 
money  upon  wine,  and  women.  While  talking  to  a  friend  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Tunbridge,  Wycherley  heard  The  Plain 
Dealer  asked  for  by  a  lady  who,  in  the  person  of  the  countess  of 
Drogheda,  answered  all  the  requirements.  An  introduction 
ensued,  then  love-making,  then  marriage — a  secret  marriage, 
probably  in  1680,  for,  fearing  to  lose  the  king's  patronage  and 
the  income  therefrom,  Wycherley  still  thought  it  politic  to  pass 
as  a  bachelor.  He  had  not  seen  enough  of  life  to  learn  that  in  the 
long  run  nothing  is  politic  but "  straightforwardness."  Whether 
because  his  countenance  wore  a  pensive  and  subdued  expression, 
suggestive  of  a  poet  who  had  married  a  dowager  countess  and 
awakened  to  the  situation,  or  whether  because  treacherous  con- 
fidants divulged  his  secret,  does  not  appear,  but  the  news  ofhis 
marriage  o<aed  out— ^t  reached  the  royal  ears,  and  deeply 
woimded  the  father  anxious.  abk>ut  the  education  of  his  son. 
Wycherley  lost  the  appointment  that  was  so  nearly  within  his 
grasp— lost  indeed  the  n^  favour  for  ever.  He  never  had  an 
oi^wrtimity  of  regaining  it,  for  the  countess  seems  to  have  really 
loved  him,  and  Love  in  a  Wood  had  proclaimed  the  writer  to  be 
the  kind  of  husband  whose  virtue  prospers  best  when  closely 
guarded  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Wherever  he  went  the  countess 
followed  him,  and  when  she  did  allow  him  to  meet  his  boon 
companions  it  was  in  a  tavern  in  Bow  Street  opposite  to  his  own 
house,  and  even  there  under  certain  protective  conditions. 
In  summer  or  in  winter  he  was  obliged  to  sit  with  the  window 
open  and  the  blinds  up,  so  that  his  wife  might  see  that  the  party 
included  no  member  of  a  sex  for  which  her  husband's  plays  had 
advertised  his  partiality.  She  died,  however,  in  the  year  after 
her  marriage  and  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune.  But  the 
title  to  the  property  was  disputed;  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
were  heavy — so  heavy  that  his  father  was  unable  (or  dse  he 
was  imwiUing)  to  come  to  his  aid;  and  the  result  of  his  marrying 
the  rich,  beautiful  and  titled  widow  was  that  the  poet  was 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison.  There  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  bdng  finally  released  by  the  liberality  of  James  II. — 
a  libmlity  which,  incredible  as  it  seems,  is  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  challenged.  James  had  been  so  much  gratified  by  seeing 
The  Plain  Dealer  acted  that,  finding  a  parallel  between  Manly's 
"manliness"  and  his  own,  such  as  no  spectator  had  before 
discovered,  he  paid  off  Wycheriey's  execution  creditor  and 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  Other  debts  still 
troubled  Wycherley,  however,  and  he  never  was  released  from 
his  embarrassments,  ndt  even  after  succeeding  to  a  life  estate  in 
the  family  property.  In  coming  to  Wycheriey's  death,  we  come 
to  the  worst  allegation  that  has  ever  been  made  against  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he 
married  a  young  girl,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  in  order  to  spite 
his  nephew,  the  next  in  succession,  knowing  that  he  himself 
must  shortly  die  and  that  the  jointure  would  impoverish  the 
estate. 

Wycherley  wrote  verses,  and,  when  quite  an  old  man,  prepared 
them  for  the  press  by  the  aid  of  Alexander  Pope,  then  not  much 
more  than  a  boy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  Pope's  tinkering, 
they  remain  contemptible.  Pope's  published  correspondence 
with  the  dramatist  was  probably  edited  by  him  with  a  view  to 
giving  an  impression  of  his  own  precocity.  The  friendship  bie- 
tween  the  two  cooled,  according  to  Pope's  account,  because 
Wycherley  took  offence  at  the  numerous  corrections  on  his  verses. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Wydierley  discovered  that  Pope,  while 
still  professing  friendship  and  admiration,  satifixed  his  friend  in 
the  Essay  on  Criiicism'  Wycherley  died  on  the  xst  of  January 
17x6,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  church  in  Covent 
Garden.  ,       (T.W^D.^ 


WTCUFFE>  (or  Wvclep),  lOHM   (e.  X320-13S4).  EfiC^ 
reformer,  was  bom,  according  to  John  Leland,*  cor  siask 
authority  on  the  point,  at  Ipreswd  (evidently  Hq>s«dl)t  x  ■&• 
from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.    The  date  may  have  bees  sone- 
where  about  1320.   Leland  elsewhere  mentions  that  he  "  drew  bb 
origin  "  from  Wydiffe-on-Tees  {ColleeUmea,  a.  'S29),  so  that  fas 
linnige  was  of  the  andent  family  which  is  odebnled  by  Scott  ia 
iianman.    The  Wydiffes  had  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
college  at  Oxford  which  had  been  founded  in  the  Utter  put  d 
the  previous  century  by  their  neighbours,  the  Balliols  of  Banord 
Castle;  and  to  BaUiol  College,  then  distinctively  an  "arts" 
college,*  John  Wydiffe  in  due  time  proceeded.     It  has  beea 
generally  believed,  and  was  in  fact  believed  not  many  foa 
aftet  his  death,  that  he  was  a  feUow  of  Merton  College  in  135^; 
bu(  this  identification  probably  rests  on  a  confusioD  with  a  coo- 
temporary.    That  the  future  reformer  was  a  fellow  of  BaLol 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  some  time  after  1356,  bat  before  the 
summer  of  1360,  he  was  elected  master.   This  office  he  held  bet  1 
short  timet   So  socm  as  1361  he  accepted  a  college  liviogp  that  M 
Fillingham  in  lino^nshire,  and  probably  left  Oxford  for  aoeot 
time.   In  the  same  3rear  the  name  of  a  certain  "  John  de  Wjtli 
of  the  diocese  of  York,  M.A."    appears  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
'Roman  Curia  for  a  provision  to  a  prebend,  canoory  and  dignity 
at  York  (Co/,  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Retistria,  cd.  Bliss,  Fetitsoas, 
L  390).    This  was  not  granted,  but  Wycliffe  received  instead 
the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the  collegiate  chuidi  of  Westbvry-oo> 
Trym.  In  1365  one  "  John  de  Wydif  "  was  appointed  by  SioA 
Islip,  archbish<^  of  Canterbury,  to  the  wantenship  of  CanterixffTi- 
Hall,  a  house  which  the  archbishop  founded  for  a  mixed  body  «f 
monks  and  secular  clergy,  and  then — as  a  result  of  the  iaevitahle 
quarrels— filled  exclusively  with  the  latter.    Two  years  Uter, 
however,  lalip's  successor,  the  monk  Simon  i-at^aw*  reversed 
the  process,  rephidng  the  intruded  seculars  by  monks.    Tbe 
dispossessed  warden  and  fellows  appealed  to  Rome,  and  in  1371 
judgment  was  given  against  them.   The  question  of  the  ideality 
of  the  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  with  the  reformer  b  still  a  mxvua 
of  dispute.  It  has  been  understood  as  referred  toby  Wyciifie^a- 
self  (De  ecclesia,  cap.  xvL  pp.  370  sq.)t  and  was  awnrnrri  by  the 
contemporary  monk  of  St  Albans  {Ch'on.  A  ngl.  '^ReOs  "  aa^i  15) 
and  by  Wydiffe's  opponent  William  Woodford  {Fese,  Zeam. 
P'  5x7)*  who  found  in  Wydiffe's  resentment  at  this  txcataest 
the  motive  for  his  attacks  on  the  religious  orders,  it  has  likrsae 
been  assumed  by  a  scries  of  modem  scholars,  including  Losenh 
{Realencykhpedie,  1908  ed.,  voL  xxL  p.  228,  §  35),  wfao  edy 
denies  the  deductions  that  Woodford  drew  from  it.  Dr  R«hdail, 
on  the  other  hand,  following  Shirley,  brings  evidence  to  ihffv 
that  the  Wycliffe  of  Canterbury  Hall  could  not  have  been  the 
reformer,  but  was  the  same  person  as  the  fellow  of  llcitan,  tLs 
being  the  strongest  argument  against  the  tdcntificatioB  of  th^ 
latter  with  the  reformer.    The  confusion  is  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  "  John  Wydif  "  or  '*  Widat  **  oa  the 

^  A  note  is  necessary  as  to  the  spdling  of  Wsrdille's  saaae.  Oix 


of  thirteen  contempoiary  entries  in  documentSt  twdv«  give  **  y  "  ■ 
the  first  syllable.    In  not  one  of  these  is  there  a  **  dc "  (thoq^ 
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once  a  "  kc  ")  (see  F.  D.  Matthew  in  the  Academy^  ]o"^J[*  ^^'' 
The  chroniclov,  Ac.,  offer  every  imaginable  variety  01  cpdMK.  lad 
jt  is  possible  that  one  favourite  form  in  moce  recent  times.  **  wlci* 
Uffe.  derived  its  popularity  from  the  oldplay  on  the  name, "  ecq^ia 
vita,"  which  we  find  in  Cascoijnie.  The  spdling  adopted  ta  t^< 
present  artide  is  that  of  the  village  from  whidi  Wvdufie  drr^H! 
hu  name;  it  is  also  preferred  by  the  editors  of  the  Wycfiffe  Bit«r. 
by  MUman  and  by  Stubbs.  "  Wydif "  has  the  support  of  Sim^  . 
of  T.  Arnold  and  of  the  Wydif  Society;  while  '^xlii "  k  6t 
popular  form  in  Germany. 

*  Itinerary,  Stow's  tranacri^,  Bodleian  libeary.  Ti_ 
4<^.  f .  45  (Leland's  original  being  mutilated  at  thb  pber). 
misprinted  the  name  '  Spreswd  and  thus  aet  all  W^dBffc*t  b> 
gFsphers  On  a  search  after  a  tax  nikiU.  The  ideotificatmi  of  Spcrt- 
well  with  the  site  of  a  vanished  hamlet  near  Wydiffe  on  the  Jtf%. 
about  I  m.  from  that  of  a  supposed  "  Old  Richmond.*'  accented 
by  Loserth  on  the  authority  01  Lechkr,  is  ttasupponad  fay  uf 
trustworthy  evidence. 

'  See  a«  document  of  132s  printed  in  the  appeo£x  to  the  F^tt^ 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commbsioa,  pp.  44s  t^ 
Proviuon  for  theological  study  was  made  by  the  beacCactiaR  of  Sr 
Philip  Somerville  in  1340  (Lyte,  HisL^lka  Unm.  afOMfmd,  p.  13^ 
1866}. 
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book*  of  Queen's  College,  u  paying  rent  lor  nwDU  u  >  "  pen- 
•ioner"  or  "commoner"  for  Ihe  yon  i37>-"37',  'J7*-»J7J 
and  ijSo-ijBi.  It  hu  thui  been  conunonly  usumed  («.(.  by 
Loserth)  ILaC  the  reformer  nt  jLt  one  time  in  residence  al  Queen'i, 
ihc  date  being  given  u  136J.  It  19  probable,  boxevet,  thu  the 
John  Wiclif  of  tbe  Queen'i  College  ucounu  il  tbe  uine  u  Ibe 
John  Wyclil  who  eppem  in  liie  College  ttmptilui  (Or  i]7i-ij7i 
u  one  of  tbe  "  almoniy  boyi  "  ^  tbe  Colkge,  Ind,  thentore, 
certainly   not    the   reformerp^ 

HieM  queitions,  even  that  oC  tbe  wardeniliip  of  Canlerbuiy, 
are,  howtvet,  euentially  uuimpoituit,  unlcB  m  are  prepared 
with  Woodford  to  impute  mean  motives  10  t,  great  man.  What 
ij  certain  is  that  long  before  Wyclifle  bad  become  1  power  outside 
Oiioid  hit  fame  was  established  in  the  univenity.  He  was 
acknoHlfdged  Mpreme  in  Che  philotopbical  disputations  of  the 
ichooii,  and  bis  teetuits  were  crowded'  His  influence  was, 
hovever,  purely  academic,  nor  doei  it  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
at  the  oulMI  by  any  consdoiu  opposition  to  the  eatabliihed 
order  in  the  church;  and,  aa  Loserth  points  out,  il  was  not 
until  be  was  drawn  into  tbe  arena  of  the  politlco^ecclesiastical 
ojnfiicta  of  the  day  that  WydlSe  became  of  world-importance. 
It  bss  been  generally  assumed  that  this  happened  first  in  ij6£, 
and  that  WydifEe  published  bis  DetrrminaJic  quatdsm  Jt  dcminiv 
in  support  of  tbe  action  of  parliamcct  In  refusing  tbe  (nbute 
demanded  by  Pope  Urban  V. ;  but  Loserth  has  shown  thai  this 
work,  which  contains  tbe  first  traceof  that  doctrine  of  dnwinimw 
or  lordship  which  WycllSe  afterwards  developed  in  a  tense 
hostile  to  the  whole  papal  system,  rnnst  be  assigned  10  a  date 
tome  eight  years  later.  WydiHe,  in  fact,  tor  tome  yeara  to  come 
had  the  reputation  of  a  good  "  cutialitl."  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  pope  would  scarcely  have  granted  him  (January  ijji) 
a  licence  to  keep  bis  Wesibucy  prebend  even  after  be  sbould  have 
obtained  one  at  Liacobi  (CoJ.  Pafol  Lelttrs.  ed.  Bliss  and  Twem- 
k>w,  iv.  t^i).  Moreover,  it  it  uniformly  asserted  that  WycMe 
fell  into  heresy  after  his  admisuon  to  tbe  degree  of  doctor 
(Foif.  Zbi.  p.  s),  and  the  papal  document  above  quoted  shows 
that  he  bad  only  just  bsomc-  a  doctor  of  tiieology,  that  it 
in  137a. 

This,  of  cDune,  does  not  mean  that  Wydlffe'i  UDdendci  may 
not  already  have  been  tuSdently  pronounced  to  all  attentioa 
to  him  in  high  placet  as  a  potiibly  useful  biitniment  for  tbe 
anti-papal  policy  of  Jobn  of  Gaunt  and  bis  party.  Evidence 
of  royal  favour  wit  soon  not  wanting.  On  the  7th  of  April  1374, 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  tbe  rectory  ol  Lutterworth 
in  Ldcestenhire,  which  be  beld  until  bis  death;  and  on  tbe 
26tb  of  July  be  was  nominated  one  of  tbe  royal  envoys  to  proceed 
10  Bruges  to  confer  with  the  papal  representatives  on  (he  long 
vcicd  question  of  "  proviMons  "  (j.b.).  It  Is  probable  that  he 
was  attached  to  this  mission  at  thtolotfan,  and  that  tbit  was 
so  is  sufficient  proof  that  be  was  not  yet  considered  a  ptrsoni 
inpata  at  the  Curia-  Tbe  rank  he  look  it  sbown  by  the  fact 
ibat  his  name  stands  second,  neit  after  that  ol  tbe  bishop  of 
BangDT,  on  tbe  commissitm,  and  that  be  received  pay  at  tbe 
princely  tale  of  twenty  ibilUngs  a  day.  The  commisdon  itself 
uraa  appointed  m  consequence  of  urgent  and  repeated  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Commons;  but  the  king  was  hitp^wr'f 
interested  in  keeping  up  tbe  papal  system  of  proviiioDS  and 
resetvailons,  and  the  negotiations  were  pncticiJly  fnulleis. 

After  bis  return  to  England  WycMe  lived  cbieSy  at  Lultei- 
wortb  and  Oxford,  making  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
LiOndoTi,  where  bis  fame  as  a  popular  preacher  was  rapidly 
established.  It  is  fmn  this  period,  indeed,  that  dates  th« 
development  of  the  trenchant  critidtmi  of  the  folly  aad  comip- 
(ioa  of  tbe  dergy,  which  had  gained  bim  a  ready  bearing,  into 
s  systematic  attaci  on  Ibe  whole  established  order  in  the  church. 
It  was  Dot  at  tbe  outset  Uk  dogmatic,  but  tbe  political  elements 
,-'  S™^f-  T.  Riley't  remarks  in  tbe  Sami  tupart  of  the  Hittoricd 
MaDiBcripts  Commiiwn,  appendix  pp.  14]  to.  The  sppeafvice 
of  a  J<^  WydU  en  the  booki  S  QueeaTled  to  the  common  miiUlie, 
iepeai(i)lD>il!baaa's»{K.^£alJaCini(>aiiry  (bk.iiii.  ch.  vil.. 
that  WycUHebMao  hit  unlverrity  career  at  ducen't  Collese.  Tbe 
■dials  qacalioa  w  argued  at  length  by  Dr  Rathdall  in  iV  DkL 


Id  tbe  pi^al  >y>tei>i  tbat  provoked  bis  censure.  The  negotiations 
M  Bruges  had  doubtless  strengthened  the  sympathy  which  be 
already  felt  for  tbe  anli-curial  tendencies  in  English  politics 
from  Edward  L's  time  onwards,  and  a  final  impulse  was  given  by 
tbe  attitude  of  tbe  "  Good  Parliament  "  in  1376;  in  the  autumn 
oi  that  year  he  was  reading  his  treatise  on  dvil  lordtbip  I.Dt 
citili  dominie)  to  hit  ttudents  at  Oxford,  Of  its  propositions 
tome,  accordmg  to  Loecrtb,  were  taken  bodily  from  the  140 
titles  of  the  bill  dealing  witb  ecdeuastical  abuses  introduced 
in  the  parliament ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
Wydifie  did  not  rather  inspire  the  biU  than  the  bill  Wydiffe. 
However  this  may  be,  the  reformer  now  tor  tbe  fint  time  publicly 
proclaimed  tbe  revolutionary  doctrine  that  righteousness  li 
the  sole  indefeasible  title  to  dominion  and  to  property,  that  an 
imrlgbteous  clergy  haa  no  such  title,  and  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  no  the  property  d  ecdevastics  sbould  be  taken 


-■'  pditicc 


unlikely  tbat  a  doctrine  to  convenient  to  the  secular  autbotitiei 
sliould  long  have  remained  a  mere  subject  of  obscure  debate 
in  the  schools;  as  il  was,  it  was  advertised  abroad  by  the  in- 
discreet seal  of  its  ottbodoi  opponents,  and  WycUffe  could 
declare  thai  it  was  not  bis  fault  if  it  had  been  brought  down 
iie  streets  and  "  every  sparrow  twitteied  about  it," 
1.'  wUrli  WyrliHe  bad  now  arrived  wu  originally 

TU,  by  his  intimate  knowledee  of  and 
.tion  01  Edward  I..  !j  **"  "-ii»'«i  «*».— 


latis  led  Inevllal^  to  its  devekipmcnl 
'tit  political  claims  but  of  the  dodrina 
^j  a  phlloeDpher,  indeed.  WycliBe  wii 
conAicUDiu  Oxford  echoiattjcs.  and  hit 
mainly  In  lo  /ar  as  it  determlntd  Mi 


:  of  its  Jiii  inldlipbilt  is 
IS  the  Wocd  at  6od  {De 


II  other  tmia — all  ui 


luiblen 


able  of  ar; 


sa 


a  m.).    To  Wydifie  the  doctrine  at  artdtrary  dlvi:. 

.nalhema.   The  wOl  of  God  is  hit  Etential  and  eternal  na 
rhich  all  bis  acta  are  determined;  it  was  thus  with  the  en 

ipedee,  or  ^e  in  their  material  essencvi,  iumtdum  rcUxems 

tmMu  itmimtla  (iMd.  p.  (6).  Gbd's  creation  it  conditio,  d  by 

lut  own  etenaf  nature;  dte  world  1*  Ibetefon  not  merely  one 
Infinity  of  altcrnitlvet,  an  arbitrary  lekction,  to*io  qicafc. 


all  ihina  ctmc  into  being  in  this  way,  it  lollowi  tl 

can  pnxliKe  Belhint  tax  what  God  has  already  cnated.*  So  then 
all  bumaB  loidiliip  it  derived  Iron  tbe  supreme  oveilerdihip 
of  Ckid  and  b  ioseparable  (ram  it,  tince  wbteva  God  [rim  to  fas 
It  of  hlmteU.  fcoD  the  £nt  gift,  which  li  ihe  tsu 


servants  la  part  of  hlmtell,  from  the  £nt  gift, 
iMfUifiKli,  tt,  (tally  the  divine  ciieDcc,  down  li 
which  How  from  Ibe  conuiiuileatlon  of  bis  Hoi 


re  of  fiefs,  arid  wh 
3,  lordibip 


Spirit !  to  that  in 
■I.  in  ^ying.  God 


being.    . 
diitinguitbed  from  poetettion.    Lordshi 


'Tbit  leads  to  the  qnettion  of  prtdeilliiatiofl  and  tree-will,  in 
which  Wycliffa  takes  a  middle  posiion  wlih  tbe  aid  of  the  Ariitoteliao 
distinction  between  that  wbidi  ii  necoKiy  abnlulely  and  that 
which  Is  necessary  on  a  given  supposition.  God  dors  not  will  tin, 
for  he  only  wills  that  wKich  has  being,  and  kp  it  the  negation  of 
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not  properly  propriet^iy,  andproperty  is  the  result  of  nn;  Christ 
and  JUS  aposties  nad  none.^  Tne  service,  however,  by  which  lord* 
ship  is  held  of  God  is  righteousness  and  its  works;  it  follows  that 
the  unrighteous  forfeit  their  right  to  exercise  it,  and  may  be  deprived 
ol  their  possesions  by  competent  authoritv. 

The  question,  of  course,  follows  as  to  what  this  authority  is,  and 
this  WycUffe  sets  out  to  answer  in  the  Determinatio  guaedam  de 
domtnio  and,  more  elaborately,  in  the  De  cwili  dominio.  Bridly,  his 
argument  is  that  the  church  has  no  concern  with  temporal  matters 
at  all,  that  for  the  clergy  to  hold  propertv  is  sinful,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  for  statesmen  {potuici) — who  are  God's  stewards  in  temporals — 
to  take  away  the  goods  of  such  of  the  dcrs^  as,  by  reason  of  their 
unrighteousness,  no  longer  render  the  service  by  which  they  hold 
them.  That  the  church  was  actually  in  a  condition  to  deserve 
spoliation  he  refused,  indeed — though  only  under  pressure — to 
affirm ;  but  his  theories  fitted  in  too  well  with  the  notorious  aims  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  not  to  rouse  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  endowed 
clergy.  With  the  mendicant  orders  he  continued  for  a  while  to  be 
on  good  terms. 

Hitherto  WycUfFe  had  made  no  open  attack  on  the  doctrinal 
^stem  of  the  church,  and  for  some  time  be  bad  been  allowed 
to  spread  his  doctrines  without  hindrance.  Eariy  in  1377, 
however,  Archbishop  Sudbuiy  summoned  him  to  appear  befoxe 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  answer  certain  chargcsc  laid  against 
him.  The  nature  of  these  accusations  is  not  stated,  but  their 
purport  can  hardly  be  doubtfoL  On  the  xgth  of  February  1377, 
Wydiffe  made  his  appearance  at  St  Paul's.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Lord  Percy,  marshal  of 
England,  and  by  four  doctors  .of  the  four  mendicant  orders. 
The  trial,  however,'  came  to  nothing;  before  Wydiffe  could 
open  his  mouth,  the  court  was  broken  up  by  a  rude  brawl  between 
his  protectors  and  Bishop  Courtenay,  ending  in  a  general  riot 
of  the  dtixens  of  London,  who  were  so  much  enraged  by  the 
insult  to  their  bishop  in  his  own  cathedral  churchr-coming  as 
this  did  at  the  same  time  as  a  serious  attempt  at  an  invasion  by 
the  duke  in  parliament  of  their  dvic  liberties  {Chron,  Angh 
p.  lao) — ^that  they  would  have  sacked  his  palace  of  the  Savoy 
bad  not  Courtenay  himself  intervened. 

WycUffe  had  escaped  for  the  time,  but  his  enemies  did  not 
rely  soldy  on  thdr  own  weapons.  Probably  before  this  they 
had  set  their  case  before  the  pope;  and  on  the  32nd  of  May 
five  bulls  were  issued  by  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Rome  from  Avignon,  condemning  eighteen  (or  in  other  copies 
nineteen)  "  condusions  "  drawn  from  Wydiffe's  writings.  All 
the  articles  but  one  are  taken  from  his  De  civili  dominio.  The 
biUIs  truly  stated  Wydiffe's  intellectual  lineage;  he  was  following 
in  the  error  of  Marsilius  of  Padua;  and  the  artides  laid  against 
him  are  concerned  entirely  with  questions  agitated  between 
church  and  state — ^bow  far  ecdcsiastical  censures  could  lawfully 
affect  a  man's  dvil  position,  and  whether  the  church  had  a 
right  to  recdve  and  hold  temporal  endowments.  The  bulls  were 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  king.  The  university 
was  to  take  Wydiffe  and  send  him  to  the  prelates;  the  latter 
were  then  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  to  report  to 
the  pope,  Wydiffe  being  meanwhile  kept  in  confinement.  The 
execution  of  the  papal  bulls  was  impeded  by  three  separate 
causes— the  king's  death  on  the  axst  of  June;  the  tardy  action  of 
the  bishops,  who  enjoined  the  university  to  make  a  report,  instead 
of  simply  sending  Wydiffe  to  them;  and' the  unwillingness  of 
the  university  to  admit  external  authority,  and,  above  all,  the 
pope's  right  to  order  the  imprisonment  of  any  man  in  England. 
The  convocation  of  the  university,  indeed,  as  the  St  Albans 

^  See  R.  L.  Poole's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  De  dominie  dieino, 
where  Wydiffe's  indebtedness  to  Richard  Fits  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  his  views  on  lordship  and  property  is  shown  at  some 
length  (pp.  xxxiv  sq.).   Fitz  Ralph  had  been  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  and 


was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  in  or  about  13^3  (A.  k  Wood, 
Fasli  Oxan,  p.  3i,  ed.  Gutch,  1790).  The  first  fourbooks  of  his  De 
^u^e  SokatoHs  were  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole  for  the  Wydiffe 


Societv.  and  published  in  1890  in  an  appendix  to  the  edition  <^  the 
De  dominio  dtvino.  Fitz  Ralph  also  taught  that  lordship  was  con- 
ditioned by  grace,  and  that  property  had  come  into  the  world  with 
sin.  Fitz  Ralph's  work  was,  however,  directed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  raised  by  the  mendicant  orders  as  to  "  possession  " 
and  "  use  "{  Wydiffe  extended  the  scope  of  the  doctnne  so  as  to 
indude  all  avil  and  ecclesiastical  society. 


chronicler*  states  with  lamentation,  made  aerioos 

to  receiving  the  bull  at  all;  and  in  die  end  it  merely  directed 

Wydiffe  to  keep  within  his  lodgings  at  Black  HaUforatiaie. 

If  the  university  was  disposed  to  favour  the  lefonner,  tk 
government  was  not  less  so.  John  of  Gaunt  was  for  the  wcatci 
in  retirement;  but  the  mother  of  the  young  king  appean  to 
have  adc^ted  his  policy  in  church  aff^iiB»  and  she  naiuafi) 
occupied  a  chief  position  in  the  new  coundL    As  soon  as  psiJia- 
ment  met  in  the  autumn  of  1377,  Wydiffe  was  coosuited  by  ii  ss 
to  the  lawfulness  of  prohibiting  thkt  treasure  should  paai  cA 
of  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  ^r«*****    Wydifie'k 
affirmative  judgment  is  contained  in  a  state  paper  stiB  atasi; 
and  its  tone  is  plain  proof  enough  of  his  confidfiifie  that  fas 
views  on  the  main  question  of  church  and  state  had  the  sopptft 
of  the  nation.'  Indeed  he  had  laid  before  this  same  pirfamnrt 
his  answer  to  the  pope's  bulls,  with  a  defence  of  the  souadaoi 
of  his  opinions.    His  university,  moreover,  oonfinncd  fab  arp- 
ment;  his  tenets,  it  said,  were  true  {ue,  orthodox),  thongb  tier 
expression  was  such  as  to  admit  of  an  inconect  interpnutica. 
But  Wydiffe  was  still  bound  to  dear  himself  Wore  the  piriaics 
who  had  summoned  him,  and  eariy  in  1378  he  ai^eared  for  tka 
purpose  in  the  chapd  of  Lambeth  PaUoe.   His  writta  dckxt. 
expressed  in  some  respects  in  more  cautious  language  than  he  bd 
previously  used,  was  laid  before  the  councfl;  but  its  9cs£«a 
was  rudely  interrupted,  not  only  by  an  inroad  of  the  LondoB 
dtlzens  with  a  crowd  of  the  rabble,  but  also  by  a  messengrr  hoe 
the  princess  of  Wales  enjoining  them  not  to  pass  jndgiaci 
against  Wydiffe;  and  thus  a  second  time  he  escaped,  eiier 
without  sentence,  or  at  most  with  a  gentle  request  that  he  waM 
avoid  discussing  the  matters  in  question.  Meanwkileh]s*'pi»> 
testatio  "  was  sent  on  to  Rome.    Before,  however,  any  fsiber 
step  could  be  taken  at  Rome,  Gregory  XL  died. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  WycMe  was  once  more  caOed  opes 
to  prove  his  loyalty  to  John  of  Gaunt  The  duke  had  viglaud 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  by  sending  a  band  of  anocd  mo 
to  seize  two  squires  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  One  of  ibcc 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  the  other  murdered,  together  with  the 
servant  of  the  church  who  attempted  to  resist  his  arrest.  After 
a  while  the  bishop. of  London  excommunicated  all  amcciari  ia 
the  crime  (except  only  the  king,  his  mother  and  his  naclc'. 
and  preached  agahist  the  culprits  at  Paul's  Cross.  At  :be 
parliament  hdd  at  Gloucester  in  October,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates  of  Pope  Urban  VL,  Wydiffe  read  an  apokgy  for  t^ 
duke's  action  at  Westminster,  pleading  that  the  men  woe  IXrd 
in  resisting  legal  anesL  The  paptf ,  which  forms  part  of  tlie  A 
ecdenOf  lays  down  the  permissible  limits  of  the  r^t  of  aqrlcs, 
and  maintains  the  right  of  the  dvO  power  to  invade  the  saiictiv> 
in  order  to  bring  escaped  prisoners  to  Justice. 

The  schism  in  the  papacy,  owing  to  the  election  oC  OcBiest  TU 
in  opposition  to  Urban  VL,  accentuated  Wyd&fle's  hostility  to 
the  Holy  See  and  its  claims.  His  attitude  was  not,  indeed,  » 
yet  fully  developed.  He  did  not  object  to  a  vB3)fe  head  d 
the  church  so  long  as  this  head  possessed  the  fBirnrtfl  qoaS- 
fication  of  righteousness,  as  a  member  of  the  elect.  It  was  oal; 
later,  with  the  devdopment  of  the  '"••'>'<*^«  of  the  schisa,  tlizt 
Wycliffe  definitdy  branded  the  pope,  qua  pope,  as  Antidbcst/ 
the  sin  of  Silvester  L  in  accepUng  the  donatioa  ol  Connintir/ 
had  made  all  his  successors  apostates  (Stfmemt,  n.  J7)- 
The  year  1378,  indeed,  saw  the  beginning  of  an  agresBve  v^ 
paganda  wfaich  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  issue  in  a  pos^ 
wholly  revolutionary.  Wydiffe's  criticism  of  the  cstaHiihrd 
order  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  mas^ 

*When  he  says  that  the  bull  was  only  received  at  Qdai 
shortly  before  Christmas,  he  is  apparently  confoaadixif  k  whli  the 
prelates'  mandate,  which  is  dated  December  x8  Qjtmm,  appendi 
zvii.). — Chron.  Angf.  p.  173. 

*  In  one  text  oi  this  document  a  note  b  appended,  to  the  ^ka 
that  the  coundl  enjoined  silence  on  the  writer  as  toodiiQ^the  nst;^ 
therdn  contained  {Fasciadi  Ziaxniontm,  p.  271).  Thia»  d  txm,  w 
apparently  a  measure  of  precaution. 

*  So  he  describes  the  popes  in  the  firtt  aemoa  in  wL  fi.  of  the 
Semumes.  This  may  very  probably  refer  to  the  two  rival  papet  td- 
Buddensieg,  Polemical  Works,  intr.  p.  zxl).  Book  ii.  of  ha  Ofu 
evauitliaim  is  also  significantly  entitled  De  AutidinsleL, 
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confined  to  the  schools;  he  now  detennined  to  cany  it  down 
into  the  streets.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  two  means,  both 
based  on  the  thesis  which  he  had  long  maintained  as  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  great  charter  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  first  means  was  his  institution  of  the 
"poor"  or  "simple"  priests  to  preach  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  country;  the  tecond  was  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate  into 
English,  which  he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  his  friends 
Nicholas  Hereford  and  John  Purvey  (see  Bible,  Enclisb). 
This  version  of  the  Bible,  and  still  more  his  numerous  sermons 
and  tracts,  established  Wydiffe's  now  undisputed  position  as 
the  founder  of  English  prose  writing. 

The  choice  of  secular  priests  to  be  his  itinerant  preachers 
was  significant  of  another  change  of  attitude  on  Wydiffe's  part. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  on  good  terms  with  the  friars,  whose  ideal 
of  poverty  appealed  to  him;  as  already  mentioned,  four  doctors 
of  the  mendicant  orders  had  appeared  with  him  at  his  trial  in 
1377.  But  he  had  come  to  recognize  that  all  organized  societies 
within  the  church,  "  sects  "  as  he  called  them,  were  liable  to  the 
same  corruption,  while  he  objected  fundamentally  to  the  principle 
which  had  established  a  special  standard  of  morality  for  the 
"  religious."  On  the  other  hand,  Wydiffe's  itinerant  preachers 
were  not  necessarily  intended  to  work  as  rivals  to  the  beneficed 
clergy.  The  idea  that  underlay  their  mission  was  rather 
analogous  to  that  which  animated  Wesley  four  centuries  later. 
Wydiffe  aimed  at  supplementing  the  services  of  the  church 
by  regular  religious  instruction  in  the  vernacular;  and  his 
organization  included  a  good  number  of  men  who  held  or  had 
held  respectable  positions  in  their  colleges  at  Oxford.  The 
influence  of  thdr  teaching  was  soon  fdt  throughout  the  country. 
The  common  people  were  rejoiced  by  the  plain  and  homely 
doctrine  which  dwdt  chiefly  on  the  simple  "  law  "  of  the  gospel, 
while  they  no  doubt  rdished  the  denunciation  of  existing  evils 
in  the  church  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  burthen  of  such 
discourses.  The  feeling  of  disaffection  against  the  rich  and 
careless  clergy,  monks  and  friars  was  widespread  but  undefined. 
Wydiffe  turned  it  into  a  definite  channeL 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  his  popular  propaganda  and  his 

interventions  in  politics,  Wydiffe  was  appealing  to  the  world  of 

learning  in  a  series  of  Latin  treatises,  which  followed  each  other 

in  rapid  succession,  and  coUectivdy  form  his  summa  theoiopae} 

During  the  years  1378  and  1379  he  produced  his  works  on  the 

truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  church,  on  the  office  of  king,  on 

the  papal  power. 

Of  all  tbieae,  except  the  third,  the  general  character  has  already 
been  indicatecl.  The  Dt  offieic  regis  u  practically  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  ^pal  monarchy,  an  anticipation  of  the  theocratic 
conception  of  national  kingship  as  established  later  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  king  it  God's  vicar,  to  be  regarded  with  a  spiritual  fear 
second  only  to  that  due  to  God,  and  resistance  to  him  for  personal 
wroHK  suffered  is  wicked.  His  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  causes. 
The  bishops — who  are  to  the  king  as  Christ's  Humanity  is  to  his 
Divinity— cleave  their  jurisdiction  from  him,  and  whatever  they  do 
b  done  by  hb  authority.'  Thus  in  hb  palpable  dignity,  towards  the 
world,  the  king  is  superior  to  the  priest ;  it  is  only  in  his  impalpable 
dignity,  torards  Goo,  that  the  priest  is  superior  t9  the  kine.  Wycliffc 
thus  passed  from  an  assailant  of  the  papal  to 'an  assailant  of  the 
sacerdotal  power;  and  in  thb  way  he  was  ultimately  led  to  examine 
and  to  reject  the  distinctive  symbol  oi  that  power,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantbrion.' 

>  J.  Loserth,  in  his  paper  "  Die  Genesis  von  Widifs  Summa 
Theologiae"  (Sitnmgsoer,  der  k,  A  had.  dtr  Wissensch.t  Vienna, 
1908,  vol.  156)  gives  proofs  that  the  Summa  was  not  produced  on  a 
previously  thought  out  pbn,  but  that  even  the  Urger  works  forming 
part  of  it  "  were  the  outcome  of  those  conflicts  which  were  ^fought 
out  inside  and  outside  the  Good  Parlbmeot,"  i^.  they  were  primarily 
intended  as  weapons  in  the  eocksiastico-poUtical  contiovetBies  en 
the  time. 

*  Epixopi,  sui  officiales  el  curati  suit  lenentur  in  qualicunque  tali 
causa  s^ritualUer  eoptoseere  auetoritate  regis:  ergo  rex  per  iUos. 
Sunt  entm  tales  letii  homines  regis.  See  De  officio  regis  (cd.  A.  W. 
PoUard  and  Charlea  Sayle.  from  Vienna  MSS.  4514,  3933,  Wydif 
Soc.  1887),  cap.  vi.  p.  no. 

*  Sporadic  attacks  had  been  made  on  thb  before,  though  it  had 
not  been  formally  challenged  in  the  schools  See  the  interesting  case 
of  the  heretic  priest  Ralph  of  Tremur  in  the  Register  of  John  de 
Crandistm,  Biskop  of  Exeter^  edited  by  F.  C.  Hingeston>Randolph 
(Loodon  and  Esetcr,  1894).  pp.  1147  and  1179. 


Wydiffe  himself  had  for  some  time,  both  in  speech  and  writing, 
indicated  the  main  chaiocterbtics  of  hb  teaching  on  the  Euchar- 
ist. It  was  not,  however,  till  1379  or  1380^  that  began  a  formal 
public  attack  on  what  he  calb  the  "  new  "  doctrine  in  a  set  of 
theses  propounded  at  Oxford.  These  were  followed  by  sermons, 
tracts,  and,  in  1381,  by  hb  great  treatise  Ik  euckarisHa,  Finally, 
at  the  dose  of  hb  life,  he  summed  up  hb  doctrine  in  thb  as  in 
other  matters  in  the  Trialogus. 

The  bnguage  in  which  he  denounced  transubstantbtion  antid- 
pated  that  of  the  Protestant  reformers:  it  b  a  "  blasphemous  folly," 
a  "  deodt,"  which  "  despoib  the  people  and  leads  them  to  commit 
idobtry  ";  *  philosophically  it  b  nonsense,  since  it  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  an  accident  existing  without  its  substance;  it  over- 
throws the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament.  Yet  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  Christ  himseUf  says  so 
(Face.  ZtMon.  p.  i  if; ;  we  do  not,  however,  oorporcally  touch  and 
break  the  LonTs  body,  which  b  present  only  sacramenltuuer,sj^uritua- 
liier  et  virtualiter—ti*  the  soul  b  present  in  the  body.  Ine  real 
presence  b  not  denied;  what  Wycliffe  "  dares  not  affirm  "  b  that 
the  bread  b  after  consecratum  **  essentblly,  substantblljr,  corpore- 
ally and  identically  "  the  body  of  Christ  Ub.),  Hb  doctrine,  which 
was  b)r  no  means  always  oonustent  or  clear,  would  thus  seem  to 
approxinute  closely  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantbtion, 
as  dbtinguishcd  from  the  Zwinglian  teaching  accepted  in  the  xxviii. 
Article  of  Religion  'of  the  Church  of  Engbnd,  that  "  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  b  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  b 
Faith."* 

A  public  attack  by  a  theologian  of  Wydiffe's  influence  on 
the  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  system  of  the  medieval  church 
was  based  could  not  be  passed  over  as  of  mere  academic  interest. 
The  theologians  of  the  university  were  at  once  aroused.  The 
chancellor,  William  Barton,  sat  with  twdve  doctors  (six  of  whom 
were  friars),  and  solemnly  condemned  the  theses.  Wycliffe 
appealed,  in  accordance  with  hb  prindples,  not  to  the  pope,  but 
to  the  king.  But  the  lay  magnates,  who  were  perfectly  ready  to 
hdp  the  church  to  attain  to  the  ideal  of  apostolic  poverty, 
shrank  from  the  rcqwnsibility  of  lending  their  support  to  obscure 
propositions  of  the  schoob,  which,  for  no  practioJ  end,  involved 
imdoubted  heresy  and  therefore  the  pains  of  hdL  John  of 
Gaunt,  accordingly,  hastily  sent  down  a  messenger  enjoming  the 
reformer  to  keep  sOence  on  the  subject.  The  rift  thus  created 
between  Wycliffe  and  hb  patrons  in  high  places  was,  moreover, 
almost  immedbtdy  widened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381,  the  roult  of  which  was  to  draw  the 
conservative  elements  m  church  and  state  together,  in  defence 
of  their  common  interests. 

With  the  Peasants'  Revolt  it  has  been  supposed  that  Wycliffe 
had  something  to  do.  The  only  positive  fact  implicating  him 
is  the  confession  of  one  of  its  leaders,  John  Ball,  that  he  learned 
hb  subversive  doctrines  from  Wycliffe.  But  the  confession 
of  a  condemned  man  can  sddom  be  accepted  without  reserve; 
and  we  have  not  only  the  precise  and  repeated  testimony  of 
Knyghton  that  he  was  a  "precursor"  of  Wycliffe,  but  also 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  excommunicated  as  early 
as  1366,  long  before  Wycliffe  exposed  himsdf  to  ecdesiastiad 
censure.  Wycliffe  in  truth  was  always  careful  to  state  his 
communistic  views  in  a  theoretical  Fay;  they  are  confined  to  his 
Latin  scholastic  writings,  and  thus  could  not  reach  the  people 
from  him  directly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible  that  his 
less  scrupulous  followen  translated  them  in  thdr  popular  dis- 
courses, and  thus  fed  the  flame  that  burst  forth  in  the  rebellion. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  consciousness  of  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
it  that  led  them  to  cast  the  blame  on  the  friars.  In  any  case 
Wydiffe's  advocates  must  regret  that  in  all  hb  known  works 
there  b  only  one  trace  of  any  reprobation  of  the  excesses  that 
accompanied  the  outbreak. 

'  1381  (corrected  by  the  edttcv  from  1380)  is  the  date  given  in 
Shirley's  edition  of  the  Fasciculi  Ziaaniorum.  F.  D.  Matthew,  in  the 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  for  April  1890  (v.  328),  proves  that  the  date  must 
have  been  1370  or  1300. 

■  Trialogus,  lib.  iv..  cap.  72;  De  Euch.  p.  240. 

'  The  difference  b  summed  up  by  Mebnchthon,  in  hb  rejection  of 
Bucer's  eirenicon,  thus: — Fucum  faeiunt  kominibus  per  hoc  quod 
dicunl  vere  adesse  carpus,  et  tamen  postea  addunt  contemplatiane  fideif 
f.e.  inuminatione.  Sic  iierum  negant  praesenliam  realem.  Nos 
docemus,  ttuod  corpus  Ckristi  vere  et  realiler  adest  cum  pane  vel  in  pane 
{Corptu  Ktformaiorum,  ii.  22a  sq.). 
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In  the  spring  foUowing  the  Revolt  his  old  enemy,  William 
Courtenay,  who  had  succeeded  the  murdered  archbishop  Sud- 
bury as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resolved  to  take  measures 
for  stamping  out  Wydiffe's  crowning  heresy.  He  called  a  court 
of  bishops,  theologians  and  canonists  at  the  Blackfriars'  convent 
in  London,  which  assembled  on  the  xyth  to  2xst  of  May  and  sat 
with  intervals  until  July.  This  proceeding  was  met  by  a  hardly 
expected  manifestation  of  university  feeling  on  WycUffe's  side. 
The  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  though  he  had  joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses,  stood  by  him,  as  did  also  both  the 
proctors.  On  Ascension  Day  (the  15th  of  May)  his  most  pro- 
minent disciple,  Nicholas  Hereford,  was  allowed  to  preach 
a  violent  sermon  against  the  regulars  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Fridcswyde.  The  archbishop  protested  through  Ms  com- 
missary, the  Carmelite  Dr  Peter  Stokes,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  archbishop's  mandate  (on  the  28th 
of  May)  for  the  publication  in  the  university  of  the  decision 
"of  the  Blackfriars'  council,  by  which  24  articles  extracted 
from  Wycliffe's  works  were  condemned,  ten  as  heretical  and 
fourteen  as  erroneous.  The  reply  of  the  chancellor  was  to 
deny  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction  within  the  university,  and 
to  aUow  Philip  Rcpington,  another  of  Wycliffe's  disciples, 
to  preach  on  Corpus  Christi  day  before  the  university. 
Chancellor  and  preacher  were  guarded  by  armed  men,  and 
Stokes  wrote  that  his  life  was  not  safe  at  Otford.  The  chan- 
cellor and  proctors  were  now  summoned  to  Lambeth,  and 
directed  to  appear  before  the  Blackfriars'  court  on  the  xath  of 
June.  The  result  was  that  the  univeruty  officers  were  soon 
brought  to  submission.  Though  they  were,  with  the  majority 
of  regent  masters  at  Oxford,  on  the  side  of  Wydiffe,  the  main 
question  at  issue  was  for  them  one  of  philosophy  rather  than 
faith,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  to  toakt  formal  submission  to 
the  authqrity  of  the  Church.  For  the  rest,  a  few  of  the  reformer's 
more  prominent  adherents  were  arrested,  and  imprisoned  until 
they  recanted. 

Wydiffe  himself  remained  at  large  and  unmolested.  It 
is  said  indeed  by  Knyghton  that  at  a  ooundl  held  by 
Courtenay  at  Oxford  in  the  following  November  Wydiffe  was 
brought  forward  and  made  a  recantation;  but  our  authority 
fortunately  gives  the  text  of  the  recantation,  which  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plain  Engli^  statement  of  the 
condemned  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  lawful  to  dou&t  whether 
Wydiffe  appeared  before  the  coxmdl  at  all,  and  even  whether  he 
was  ever  summoned  before  it.  Probably  after  the  overthrow 
of  his  party  at  Oxford  by  the  action  of  the  Blackfriars'  council 
Wydiffe  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  permanently  to  Lutter- 
worth. That  his  strength  among  the  laity  was  undiminished 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  alone,  in  May  1382,  against  the  itinerant  preachers  was 
annulled  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  following  autumn. 
In  London,  Leicester  and  elsewhere  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  his  popularity.  The  reformer,  however,  was  growing  old. 
There  was  work,  he  probably  fdt,  for  him  to  do,  more  lasting 
than  personal  controversy.  So  in  his  retirement  he  occupied  him- 
self, with  restless  activity,  in  writing  numerous  tracts,  Latin  and 
English.  To  this  period,  too,  belong  two  of  his  most  important 
works: — ^the  Trialogus  and  the  unfinished  Opus  aangdicum. 

The  JTriahgus  is  as  it  were  his  summa  summarum  theoloiiat,  a 
summing  up  of  his  areuments  and  conclusions  on  philosophy  and 
doctrine,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  between  three  persons, 
Allthia,  representing  "  solid  theology,"  Phronesis,  representing 
"  subtle  ana  mature  theolo^,"  and  Pseustis,  representing  captious 
infidelity  "  whose  function  is  to  bring  out  the  truth  by  arguing  and 
demonstrating  against  it.  The  Trwogus  was  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  of  all  Wydiffe's  works,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
printed  (1525),  a  fact  whicn  gave  it  a  still  greater  vwue.  It  is  also 
significant  that  all  the  only  four  known  complete  MSS.  of  the  work, 
prc^rved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  are  of  Hussite  oriffin. 
The  note  of  both  the  Trialogus  and  of  the  Opus  tvangelicttm,  Wy- 
diffe's last  work,  is  thdr  insistence  on  the  ^'  sufficiency  oi  Holy 
Scripture." 

In  1382,  or  early  in  1383,  Wydiffe  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  his  labours.  In  1384  it  b 
stated  that  he  was  dted  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  to  appear  before  him 


at  Rome;  but  to  Rome  he  never  went.  On  the  xSth  of  Deoeoibcr 
of  this  year,  while  he  was  hearing  masa  in  his  own  dmrdu  be 
received  a  final  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  or  the 
New  Year's  eve.  He  was  buried  at  Lutterworth ;  but  by  a  dcczte 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  Blay  4,  14x5,  his  remaics  wot 
ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  an  order  which  was  carried  cdU 
at  the  command  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  by  Bishop  Fleming  in  14:^ 
A  sober  study  of  Wydiffe's  life  and  works  justifies  a  ooo\ic'iL*3 
of  his  complete  sincerity  and  earnest  striving  after  «ha:  be 
believed  to  be  right.  If  he  cannot  be  credited  (as  he  has  beta 
by  most  of  his  biographers)  with  all  the  Protestant  virtaes,  br 
may  at  least  claim  to  have  discover»i  the  secret  of  the  inucedisu 
dependence  oi  the  individual  Christian  upon  God,  a  rdJatim 
which  needs  no  mediation  of  any  priest,  and  to  whidi  the  vey 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  however  desirable,  are  zaot  esseotiaSy 
necessary.  When  he  divorces  the  idea  of  the  Churdi  from  ary 
connexion  with  its  official  or  formal  constitution.,  and  cxatcaya  'i 
as  consisting  exdusivdy  of  the  ri^teous,  he  may  seem  lo  ka?e 
gone  the  whole  length  of  the  most  radical  idorxners  of  the 
i6th  century.  And  yet,  powerful  as  was  his  influence  in  En^asi. 
his  doctrines  in  his  own  country  were  doomed  to  perish,  or  ai 
best  to  become  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  creed  of  obsccrc 
and  persecuted  sectaries  (see  Lollaxos).  It  was  otherwise  a 
Bohemia,  whither  his  works  had  been  carried  by  the  scbobn 
who  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  Richard  IL*s  qoeen,  Anne  oi 
Bohemia.  Here  his  writings  were  eagerly  read  and  mohip&d. 
and  here  his  disciple,  John  Huss  (9.V.),  with  less  oripaaEiv 
but  greater  simplidty  of  character  and  greater  moral  focce,  raised 
Wycliffe's  doctrine  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  rclig;ioii.  Extracts 
from  the  De  eccUsia  and  the  De  potesUUe  Papat  of  the  En^sh 
reformer  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  De  eccUsia  of  Hcs,  a 
work  for  centuries  ascribed  soldy  to  the  Bohemian  divine,  asd 
for  which  he  was  condemned  and  burnt.  It  was  WydiSc's 
De  sufficieniia  legis  Christi  that  Huss  carried  with  him  to  onvert 
the  ooundl  of  Constance;  cf  the  fiery  discourses  now  i&duded 
in  the  published  edition  of  Wycliffe's  Semtenes  many  were  like- 
wise  long  attributed  to  Huss.  Fhially,  it  was  from  the  Ik 
euckaristia  that  the  Taborites  derived  thdr  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  the  exception  of  the  granlin^  of  the  chalice 
to  the  laity.  To  Huss,  again,  Luther  and  other  oonticatal 
reformers  owed  much,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  the  F.ngjtish  lefonner 
had  its  inffuence  on  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe. 

BiBUOGRAPHT. — ^The  documentary^  materials  for  W;c£Se'» 
biography  are  to  be  found  in  John  Lewis's  Life  and  Smftrimp  ti  J. 
Wtclif  (new  ed.,  Oxford,  1820),  which  contains  a  valuable  ipptid  x 
of  illustrative  papers  and  records;  Foxe's  Acts  and  Momatemts,  \^'- 
iii.,  ed.  1855,  with  app.;  Forshall  and  Madden*s  preface  to  tbe 
Wydiffe  Bible,  p.  vii.  note.  Oxford,  1851;  W.  W.  S&le>-'s  wfiti- 
of  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniffrum,  a  collection  of  contempoeary  docgtBcr:.* 
bearing  on  the  histo^  of  Wydiffe  and  the  Lollards,  with  ittcr- 
spersed  narrative  and  comments  (probaUy  the  work  of  ThcKoi 
Natter  of  Walden)  (18^8) ;  and  H.  T.  Riley's  notices  in  theapf>n6cr» 
to  the  Second  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Historica]  Masoso^V 
Commission.  Among  contemporary  records  t he  narrative  cd  a  see* 
of  St  Albans — ^a  bitter  opponent  of  John  of  Gaunt — b  of  coa«cBoc« 
value:  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  CfcmnicM  Aumtet,  b 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Tho|ip5on  (1874).  Of  this  the  account  ra  Wala*^ 
ham's  Historia  Anntcana  (ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  1863.  >S^)  ■  rasi>>')  ' 
modified  version.  Knyghton,  who  wrote  De  eventihis  itsfiacf  xt 
Leicester  in  the  heart  01  what  may  be  called  tbe  Wydiffe  cotmcfy,  i» 
very  well  informed  as  to  certain  passages  in  the  rnomcr's  hestfr. 
though  his  chronology  is  extremely  faulty  (ed.  J.  R.  Lunby.  isfo- 
1895).  There  are  valuable  notices  also  in  the  continuatioa  of  tk 
Eutogium  histortarum  (vol  iii^  ed  F.  S.  Haydon,  1863).  i^  tkr 
Chronicle  of  Adam  of  Usk  (ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  i876)«  and  n  wtit 
than  one  of  the  continuations  of  Htgden.  For  the  study  of  tl^Triilc  s 
theology  the  controversial  works  of  Wodeford  and  Wakfea  an 
important,  but  must  necessarily  be  used  with  cautkMU 

Of  modem  biographies  that  by  G.  V.  Lechler  (Jokcwm  w  Wn^ 
und  die  Vorgesckichte  der  Reformation,  2  vols..  Ld^».  1873:  paftui 
Eng.  trans.,  by  P.  Lorimer,  1878. 1881  and  1884)  is  by  far  the  M 
comprehensive;  it  Includes  a  detailed  expoatioa  of  the  f^**^* 
system,  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  works  which  wot  w^ 
unpublished.  Shirley's  masterly  Introduction  to  the  Festin>.. 
Zitaniomm,  and  F.  D.  Matthew^s  to  his  editkm  of  Em^A  Wirt* 
of  Wyclif  hitherto  unprinted  (1880).  as  wdl  as  Craghtoo's  Biste^j^ 
the  Papacy,  vol.  i..  1882,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte's  account  ia  r  a 
History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (1886).  add  to  or  correct  our  snri 
of  biographical  matenan,  and  contain  much  valuable     -'-—- 


Wvrliffe'i  politkul  doctrim  ii  dimiwd  by  Mr  R.  L.  Poolt  (WvUra- 
Irau  ^  lit  UiiUnj  tj  Urdirtai  Tkmiiil,  |S»4);  lad  hil  rclalna  to 
Hub  b  cUbontdy  dcnHuuiiEd  by  Ci  J.  L«Bth  (ifw  nJ  Ific^, 
Pnnie.  1U4;  *Uo  Eni.  traiu.). 

S« al» C.  M. Tnvtly.ii. Ei^'^ iaOiAjut  Wydiffi OondDn. 
1899):  Omin,  HiiUr:!  cj  Entfard  i377-'4'}  (LoodiHi,  1906),  pp. 
siTti.  fat  ■uthari<»:  W.  wTciifc..  "  HiHory  of  tbe  EatS^ 
OiuKh  in  tbe  uih  wkI  ijih  CtnlunCL"  In  HiH.  ej  tin  But-  Clmnt. 

""*"*"■    ""'       ■    '""'w^m.WbeTounrfn^LotwSi" 
luclf.  RaJtnqfUofidii   (jnl  td,. 
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Eitltiia.  cd.  Loacrtfi  1 
IOP.1W  ed.  A.  W.  PCI. 
(1*87-1890);  Di»«r,. 
0cafviUL<ia,(d.  M.  11 
Panic  {itoo);  Ouv^i. 


iUWycUa(\Utin»^'>l 


1.  R.  L.  FdoIc  vail, 
ijoni  Aiwiiiiu.  cd.  ] 


.  A.  W.  rolLird  Jin 

(1889); r   ■ 


VHtiy,^—^,     ™.      i-t.  -I       ^l-^n'-     **(■*"      (J      VOI*., 

1895-1899);  OpHi  I  .Bw.  ed.  LoMnh  (4  vol? 

biT^"K''j'«L"'^  ^         '  '•"•  ''»»*"=  """•"■"-  '" 
nfr  R,  Budd«iuieff     .  i.i!-.  iocs); 
n>>wkU  (1  valL.  :I.r]^>  I'.at.  r^! 
EhiloiopTiv):  iTjpafesfdi/ Aapu, 
i-or  WyeliU*'.  Englnb  wofk 
Arnold  U  nili.,  1869-1871),  in. 
cd.  F.  D.  Millbcw  (1880),  chufly 
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iiicily  i>  uncenain.    TIh  Wui 
taTotd,  1818)  it  not  IncliidKlJn 


■b,  cd.  T, 
AmoU^nili;,  I869-1871),  ind  En^iik  W^la  MkMs  lapriiiM, 

]U6;  iTprintrd  At  OxFdh,  1828)  it  Dot  Included  In  either  of  Iheic 
e5lectioi».  {R.L.  P.;W.A.  P.) 

WTCOMBB  (officLilly  Cbeffiho  Wycombe,  also  Ceittiho  or 
KiCH  Wicohbe),  ■  mukel  town  and  muniripa]  borough  In  Ibe 
Wycombe  parlian»ntiiy  divi^on  of  Buclunghiinihire,  £n^ind, 
34  m.  W  by  N.  of  London  by  tbe  Gml  Wcatem  luliray.  Pop. 
(igoi)  IS.St),  Tbe  cburth  of  AU  Sainli.  origiDally  of  Nonnao 
foundalion,  wu  rebuilt  in  I>73  by  tbe  abbcn  and  nuni  of 
(Jodslow  nett  Oifoid,  and  wu  lugdy  recomlnieted  eirly  fn 
the  ijth  century.  For  tliegnmiBir  icbotJ,  founded  c.  1550  by 
Lhe  mayor  ind  burgessa.  1  new  building  wu  erected  in  i8gj. 
Tliere  an  nrnnlni  of  t,  Normui  boepiial  of  St  John  tbe  BiptiU, 
conaisting  o(  arcbes  of  the  chipel.  The  mitket-houM  ind 
guDdbaa  wu  etecled  in  17J7,  Tbe  family  of  Petty,  wilb  wbem 
the  town  hu  long  been  connected,  occupied  (he  nianiion  called 
Wyconbe  Abbey,  Lord  Beaconi&cid'i  maniion  of  Hugbenden 
is  i|  m,  N,  of  the  town.  Among  a  number  of  ilinthouia  are 
some  bearing  the  name  of  Queen  EUubeth,  endowed  in  1561  out 
of  Ibe  revenue!  of  a  diuolvcd  ftilemilr  ol  St  Mary.  Tbe 
principal  industry  b  chiit-miking,  and  then  are  alio  Soot  and 
paper  mills,  Tbe  borough  b  under  a  mayoi,  8  aldermen  lad 
14  uuncillon.  Area.  1734  acres.  Tbe  burgciia  of  Wycombe 
have  ancient  rights  of  common  poaturage  on  the  ndgbbooring 

Tlkere  ire  varioin  British  remains  in  the  neighbourffood  of  Chipping 
WycDmbe  (ICuBJuk,  WjcMmia,  Ciipi*t  Wyeamie.  CkM'si  Wicf 
hami.  but  the  tn«  of  a  Ronun  tettleaten'  •••  nm*  i,..nnr»,it 
In  Domeiday  Book  tbe  minor  only  l>  men 
men  of  Wycombe  paid  tallage  to  the  king.  In  1125-1 
Baaet  granted  to  the  burgcAes  tbe  whale  town  as  a  fne  boitHigb. 
Xhis  <mfii  wu  confirmed  Gy  Heary  It)..  Edward  I.,  Henry  IV.  and 
tn  I  jjS,  however,  a  new  charier  of  incorporation  wis  gnnied 
_■  ( — 1.-  ■ — I .-  nueen  Mani.    It  wu  conBimed 

in   lAnt  »lh  rartsln  xUilinna 
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in  reward  for  the  loyally  iliown  to  DiKcn  Mary,  ft  was  conf 
by  Eliubeth  in  lui  and  by  Jimn  f  in  l»09  with  certain  addi 
Croniwellimntedaiialherchsner,  but  it  wu  burnt  after  the  Re 
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0/  n-yunnk  (1878). 
Wtu,  1  nver  01  uiyana,  lamous  lor  its  beiutitul  scenery. 
It  rises  in  MontgomerysMie  on  the  £.  slope  of  PUnlimmon, 
doie  to  the  source  of  the  Severn,  the  cstuaiy  of  which  il  joint 
after  ■  widely  divergent  coune.  Its  length  is  130  m.;  tia 
drainage  area  (which  is  Included  is  the  baain  of  the  Severn), 
1609  iq.  m.  Running  st  Erst  S.E,  It  crosses  the  W.  ot  Radnor- 
shire, pauing  Rhayader,  and  receiving  the  Elan,  in  the  basin  of 
which  ire  the  Birmingham  Teservtnrs-  It  then  divides  Radnor- 
ihire  from  Brecknockshire,  receives  the  Ithon  on  the  left,  passes 
Buillh,  and  presently  tuma  N.E.  to  Hay,  lepariluig  Radnotsbiiv 

Welsh  boundary.  Tbe  river,  which  rose  at  IndevMion  «cecdin( 
3000  ft ,  hu  now  reached  a  level  of  IJo  ft,,  a  m.  from  III  source. 
Al  il  enters  Herelordsbirs  it  bends  E.  by  S.  to  reach  the  city  of 
Hereford.  It  soon  receives  the  Lugg,  which,  augmented  by  Iha 
Arrow  and  the  Frome,  joins  from  the  N.  The  coune  of  the 
Wye  now  becomes  extremely  sinuous;  and  the  valley  nurowa 
nearly  to  Chepstow.  For  a  short  distance  the  Wye  divide) 
Herefordshire  from  GlouccstershirB,  and  for  the  rest  of  ill 
coune  Gloucatershirv  and  Monmouthshire,  It  passes  Mon- 
mouth, where  it  meivis  the  Monnow  on  the  right,  ind  finally 
Chepstow,  >  m.  ibove  its  junction  with  the  Severn  estuary, 
Tbe  river  la  nivigible  for  imiU  vessels  for  15  m.  up  from  the 
mouth  on  high  tides,  but  tbcre  is  not  much  ttiSc  above  Cbep- 
Btow.  The  average  ipring  liscof  the  tidciajS  ft-  at  Qtepslow, 
while  50  ft.  is  sometimet  exceeded;  the  average  neap  rise  a 
3S)  ft.  The  aceneiy  it  fineat  between  Rhayader  and  Hay  in  the 
upperpiit.  and  from  Goodrich,  below  Ron,  to  Chepstow  [n  the 
lower,  the  second  being  the  portion  which  gives  the  Wye  its  fame. 
The  name  of  Wye  beloDgs  alio  to  two  tmaUer  English  riven— (1) 
a  right-bank  tributary  oTlhe  Deibythi™  ri.r-™.    ti^r^  in  •)» 

uplands  near  Buxton,  and  havlr " 

01  the  civcru  cbaractetiili 


id  having  port  of  its  wiy  coune  thioUHh  oe 
iiiic  of  the  diurin ;  (1)  a  Hl-bank  iriJEuiar 
ig  the,  valley  of  the  Chntema  in  which  lii 


Wycombe  and  joining  the  main  river  neu  Bourne  End. 

WTKB,  TBOMAS,  En^Ish  chronicler,  wat  t  canon  regulii 
ofOseney  Abbey,  near  Oxford.     He  wu  the  author  of  a  cbroukte 

■imili  edited  by  H.  R.  Luird  for  the  "  Rolls  "  Scries.  He  givtt 
an  account  of  the  batons'  war  from  a  royalist  standpoint,  and  it 
*  severe  critic  of  Montfort'i  policy.  He  Ii  of  some  value  for  the 
leign  of  Edward  I.  Hit  work  it  closely  connected  with  tbe 
Oseney  Annils,  which  ire  printed  pinllel  with  bit  work  by 
Luud,bul  from  iijSto  ii7SWykcsbin  independent  luthoriiy. 

See  H.  R,  Luird*t  AniuUi  maniuliii,  vol.  iv.  (1S69);  and  earlier 
edition  inCtit't  Stripura  quingiu,  pp.  31-138. 

WTUB,  ALBZAHDER  (1815-1887),  British  miiuonity,  wat 
bom  in  London  on  tbe  fith  of  April  181;.  and  went  to  school 
at  Drumlithie,  Kincardineshire,  and  It  Chelsea  While  appren- 
ticed to  a  cablnet-miker  he  picked  upa  Chinese  grammar  written 
in  Latin,  and  after  muiering  the  litter  tongue  made  such  good 
proglesl  with  the  former,  tbit  In  1S46  Junes  Ixgge  engiged 
him  to  superintend  the  London  Misaloniry  Sodcty'i  press  at 
Shinghil.  In  this  petition  be  acquirrd  a  wide  knowledge  ot 
Chinese  religion  and  dviliution,  and  especially  of  their  mathe- 
matics, so  that  be  wat  able  to  thaw  that  Sir  George  Homer's 
method  (iSiq)  of  tolving  equationi  of  all  orders  hid  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  milbemsliciani  of  the  i^tb  century.  He  made 
•everal  journeys  into  lhe  interior,  notably  in  iSjS  with  Lord 
Elgin  up  the  Yang-tue  and  in  186B  with  Griffith  John  to  the 
capital  of  Sii-ch'uen  and  tbe  source  of  the  Han.  From  i863be 
wuan  agent  of  IheBritishandForetgnBible  Society.  Hetettled 
in  London  In  1S77,  and  died  on  the  loth  of  February  1887. 

In  Chineee  he  published  boohB  on  arirhmelic,  geometry,  algebra 
(De  Morgan'.),  mechanics,  ai.ronomy  (HcrKhel'.),  and  Tin 
Vnri'u  SUam  Enpiu  CT-  J-  Mlin  snd  1^  Brown),  u  well  II  Inra^ 
litioni  o(  the  Bnl  two  gotpeli.  In  Engliih  hii  chief  work)  were 
HtUi  »  CUtu  Litrranin  (Shanghai.  1S67).  and  icaiiend  articln 
colleclcd  under  the  title  Ckiniu  RtitanXa  by  AUnxiiB  Wylit 


Shanghai,  1807). 
Scc  H-  Ceidwr.  LijtviiLi 
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WTUfi,  ROBERT  (1839-1877),  American  artist,  was  bom  in 
the  Isle  o!  Man  in  1839.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
when  ft  child,  and  studied  in  the  schools  oC  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  directors  of  which 
sent  him  to  France  in  1863  to  study.  He  won  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1872.  He  went  to  Pont  Aven, 
Brittany,  in  the  early  sixties,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  4th  of  February  1877.  He  painted  Breton  peasants  and 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Brittany;  among  his  important  works 
was  a  large  canvas,  "  The  Death  of  a  Vendean  Chief,"  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

WYMONDHAM  (pronoimced  Windham),  a  market  town  in 
the  mid-pailiamcntary  division  of  Norfolk,  England,  zo  m.  S.W. 
of  Norwich  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (xgoi)  4764. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  rises  on  an  eminence  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  attached  to  a  Benedictine  priory, 
founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  lath  century  as  a  cell  of 
St  Albans  abbey  by  William  de  Albini;  In  1448  this  foundation 
became  an  abbey.  The  nave  is  of  ornate  Norman  work,  with  a 
massive  triforium,  surmounted  by  a  Perpendicular  clerestory 
and  a  beautiful  wooden  roof.  The  broad  N.  aisle  is  Perpendicular, 
and  has  also  a  very  fine  rood  screen.  At  the  W.  end  there  is  a 
lofty  and  graceful  Perpendicular  tower.  The  choir,  which  was 
used  as  the  conventual  church,  has  left  only  slight  traces,  and  one 
arch  is  standing  of  a  large  cbapd  which  adjoined  it  on  the  S. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  market 
cross  (1616),  with  an  octagonal  upper  chamber  raised  on  massive 
pillars  of  wood.  A  chapd,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
is  used  as  a  grammar  school.  At  Wymondham  on  the  7th  of 
July  a  festival  was  formerly  held  in  honour  of  the  saint.  It 
was  at  this  festival  in  1549  that  the  rebellion  of  Robert  Ket  or 
Kett  came  to  a  head. 

WYNAAD,  or  Wainad,  a  highland  tract  in  S.  India,  forming 
part  of  Malabar  district,  Madras.  It  consists  of  a  table-land 
amid  the  W.  Ghats,  60  m.  long  by  30  m.  broad,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  3000  ft.;  pop.  (1901)  75,149.  It  is  best  known  as 
the  district  where. a  large  amount  of  British  capital  was  sunk 
during  the  decade  1876-1886  in  gold  mines.  It  had  yet  earlier 
been  a  coffee-planting  district,  but  this  industry  has  recently 
declined.  Tea,  pepper  and  cardamoms  are  produced  in  increasing 
quantities.    There  are  also  valuable  forest  reserves. 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  CHARLES  (1837-  '  ).  English' actor,  was 
bom  in  Liverpool  on  the  23rd  of  March  1837,  the  son  of  a  doctor. 
He  was  educated  abroad,  at  King's  College,  London  and  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Peter  Street  Anatomical  School, 
Dublin,  but  his  taste  for  the  stage  was  too  strong  for  him  to 
take  up  either  the  clerical  or  the  medical  career,  suggested  for  him, 
and  early  in  1862  he  made  a  first  appearance  in  London  as  an 
actor.  Later  in  the  year,  being  in  America,  he  volunteered 
during  the  Civil  War',  and  became  brigade  surgeon  in  the  Federal 
army,  resigning  in  1864  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  New  York 
with  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Returning  to  England,  he  played  at 
Manchester  and  Dublin  in  Her  Ladyship's  Ciiardian,  his  own 
adaptation  of  Edward  B.  Hamley's  novel  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood. 
He  reappeared  in  London  in  1866  as  Sir  Arthur  Lascelles  in 
Morton's  All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold,  but  his  great  success  at 
that  time  was  in  F.  C.  Bumand's  burlesque  of  Black-eyed  Susan, 
as  Hatchctt, "  with  dance."  This  brought  him  to  the  St  James's 
theatre,  where  he  played  with  Hcniy  Irving  in  Idalia;  then  with 
Ellen  Terry  in  Charles  Reade's  Double  Marriage,  and  Tom 
Taylor's  Still  Waters  Run  Deep.  As  Charles  Surface,  his  best 
part  for  many  years,  and  in  a  breezy  thrcc-act  farce,  Pink 
Dominoes,  by  James  Albcry,  and  in  Brighion,  an  anglicized 
version  of  Saratoga  by  Bronson  Howard  (1842-1908),  who 
married  his  sister,  he  sidded  greatly  to  his  popularity  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  1876  he  took  control  of  the  Criterion 
theatre.  Here  he  produced  a  long  succession  of  plays,  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  part,  notably  a  number  of  old  English 
comedies,  and  in  such  modem  plays  as  The  Liars,  Tlie  Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan  and  others  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones;  and  he 
became  famous  for  his  acting  in  David  Garrick.  In  1899  he 
opened  his  new  theatre,  called  Wyndham's.    In  1902  be  was 


knighted.  From  1885  onwards  his  leading  actroi  wis  Wm 
Mary  Moore  (Mrs  Albery),  who  bccune  hu  paftacr  is  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Criterion  and  Wyndham's  tbeatxes,  aad  of 
his  New  Theatre,  opened  in  1903;  and  her  delij^tfd  actiag  a 
comedy  made  their  long  association  memonbk  on  the  LeuiM 
stase. 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM.  Bakt.  (1687-1740).  Ei«itsk 
politician,  was  the  only  son  of  S^  Edward  Wyndham,  Bart,  aed 
a  grandson  of  William  Wyndham  (d.  1683)  of  Orchard  Wjad- 
ham,  Somerset,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  x66i.  Ednoicd 
at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  entered  pazhaascat 
in  1710  and  became  secretary-at^war  in  the  Toty  miaiKiyiB 
17x2  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  17x3.  He  wis  datAj 
associated  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  he  was  pixvy  to  tl« 
attempts  made  to  bring  about  a  Jacobite  restofatioD  on  the  dotk 
of  (2ueen  Anne;  whei\  these  failed  he  was  dtsmiwnrt  from  oficc 
In  X7X5  the  failure  of  a  Jacobite  movement  led  to  his  impraca- 
ment,  but  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  Under  Geoise  L  Wyadbaa 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Hovne  of  CoBsoe, 
fighting  for  his  High  Church  and  Tory  prindples  agaiaai  Sa 
Robert  Walpole.  He  was  in  constant  communicatiao  with  the 
exiled  Bolingbroke,  and  after  1723  the  two  were  activdy  aasod* 
ated  in  abortive  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Walpole.  He  <5ed 
at  Wells  on  the  x7th  of  June  X74a  Wjmdham's  first  wife  vis 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  Seymour,  6th  duke  of  SoircfseL 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Charies,  who  became  and  eaxi  of  Egit> 
mont  in  X  7  50,  and  Percy,  who  took  the  name  of  CBiicB  and  vtt 
created  earl  of  Thomond  in  1756. 

The  Wyndham  Family.  Sir  John  Wyndham,  a  Noitolk  saa. 
was  knighted  after  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487  and  bcfaadcd 
for  high  treason  on  the  2nd  of  May  1502.  He  married  Maiguet, 
daughter  of  John  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  hk  soo  Sir 
Thomas  Wyndham  (d.  1521),  of  Felbrigg,  NoffoDc,  wss  ynct- 
admiral  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.  By  his  fiist  wik  Sr 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  Sir  John  Wyndham,  who  muried 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sydenham  of  Ordnidl,  Sonerset, 
and  founded  the  Somerset  branch  of  the  family,  axnl  also  cf  Sr 
Edmund  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  who  was  sheriff  of  Norkft  tt 
the  time  of  Robert  Ket's  rebellion.  By  his  sooood  wife  Si: 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  the  seaman  Tbcuaas  Wyndhaz 
{c.  X5X0-X553),  an  account  of  whose  voyace  to  Mavocco is  1551 
is  printed  in  Haklu3rt's  Voyoies, 

From  Sir  John  Wyndhun  of  Orchard  Wjmdham  was  de 
sccnded  Thomas  Wyndham  (i68x~i74s),  kffti  dbanccBor  of 
Ireland  from  1726  to  1739,  who  in  1731  was  created  Baioo  Wyrsir 
ham  of  Finglass,  a  title  which  became  extinct  on  his  death.  Hii 
nephew,  Henry  Pcnruddocke  Wyndham  (X736-1819),  the  topo- 
grapher, wrote  A  GenUeman's  Tour  through  iiommemth^Un  ad 
Wales  in  June  and  July  17^4  (1775);  and  WHtskireJrom  Domef 
day  Book,  vilh  a  Translation  of  ike  Originai  Lalim  imto  Eug/iitk 
(Salisbury,  1788). 

Sir  John  Wyndham  of  Orchard  Wyndham  was  also  theaacestff 
of  the  Windhams  of  Fdbrigg,  who  adopted  this  tann  cf  speSaf 
the  family  name,  the  most  noteworthy  members  of  which  vat 
the  statesman  William  Windham  (^.v.),  and  Sir  Chazks  .^ 
Windham  (18x0-1870),  a  soldier  who  commanded  in  the  CriDCi 
and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  Wyndhams  are  also  connected  through  a  femak  fiae  inil 
the  family  of  Wyndbam-Quin,  which  holds  the  earldoa  of  Dca- 
raven.  Valentine  Richard  Quin  (1752-1824),  of  Adare,  cckbij 
Limerick,  was  created  Baron  Adare  on  the  union  with  Ec^Uaid 
in  x8oo,  and  earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl  in  183*.  His  soa» 
the  2nd  earl  (1782-1850),  mairied  Caroline  (d.  1870),  daugtittf 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Wyndham  of  Dunraven  Castle,  damocpa- 
shire,  and  took  the  name  of  Wyndham-()uin.  Their  soa.  the 
3rd  earl  (1812-1871),  who  was  created  a  peer  of  the  I'cited 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Kenry  in  x866,  was  a  weU-knovs  ma  oi 
science,  especially  interested  in  archaeology.  His  son,  Wiiufiisa 
Thomas  Wyndham-(^n  (b.  1841),  the  4th  earl,  was  ladcr- 
secretary  for  the  colonics  in  188S-X887,  and  became  lata  i 
prominent  figure  in  Irish  politics,  as  chairman  of  the  Irbh  tud 
Conference  and  president  of  the  Irish  Reform  Assodstiae; 
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.  Al  LUomt  Wyon  [aunded 
ndoHcd  ■  Khool.  His  Hillary  tflkt  Gvydir  Family,  which  had 
>  eial  npuUtion  in  North  Wilrs,  «u  fint  published  by  Diines 
Bimn«tDD  in  iTTs,  uid  in  1S78  an  edilion  wu  published  at 
Otvcstry.  It  i)  valuable  u  the  only  wnrk  which  dcsciibcs  the 
itale  ol  wdety  ia  Noith  Wales  in  the  ijth  and  the  earlier  part 
ollhe  i6thcenlu(y.  HiswnRichud  (d.  1649) wai  in  attendance 
on  PrincE  Cbulo,  ttunuds  Cbatlcs  L.  (then  he  visited  Spain 
in  [613.  and  wuiiftenDiTdstceasureT  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria; 
he  irote  an  account  oF  the  journey  to  Spain,  published  by  T. 
Home  in  1719  with  the  Hutaria  tUat  d  rtpti  Rkarii  II.  lie 
built  the  bridge  over  the  Conway  at  LUnrasl.  The  baronetcy 
httune  eitincl  in  1719,  when  Wymiauy,  near  Bugbon,  passed 
10  Six  Watliin  WOliams.  who  look  the  nune  of  Williams-Wynn 
and  founded  the  family  of  that  name. 

Sir  John  Wynn'i  estate  of  Cwydir  came  to  the  isl  duke  o( 
AncMlct  in  the  1 7ih  century  by  hb  nucriage  with  the  heiress 
ohhe  Wynns.  On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  ijj*.  Gwydii 
m  inherited  by  his  sister  Priscillii,  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
iq  her  own  right,  whooe  husband  was  created  Baron  Cwydir, 
Ol  the  death  of  Albetic,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Errsby  (1870), 
lU]  title  (now  merged  in  that  of  earl  of  Ancaster}  [ell  into 
abeyance  between  his  two  daughters,  while  that  of  Baron 
Gwydir  passed  I0  his  couun  and  heir  male  Gwydlr  itself  was 
»ld  by  the  carl  of  Ancaaler  in  iSgJ,  the  liouse  and  part  of  the 
estate  being  bought  by  Earl  Coixington,  who  also  claimed  descent 
fram  Sir  John  Wynn. 

VYMTOUH,  iHDR&W  OF  (?i  3  50-?  1410),  author  of  >  long 
metrical  history  of  Scotland,  called  the  OryiynaU  Crimyiil  a/ 
SioUand,  was  a  canon  regular  of  St  Andrews,  and  prior  of  St 
Srrfs  in  Lochli  ■"  -.-.■.-.. 
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Etskinc  Wemyst  ol  WemyM  Castle,  Fifeshire,  possesses  the  oli 

titsnt  MS.  dI  the  work.     The  subject  is  the  history  of  Scoll 
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iRya).     Both  arv  lupericded  by  the  r 
tor  the  Scottish  Teat  Society  (1905). 

WTOMIHO.  one  of  the  Central  Western  states  of  the  United 
Stales  o(  America,  vluated  between  the  paiallcls  of  latitude  4t° 
ind  45*  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude  ij°  and  34°  W.  ol 
IVasbington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Montaiui  on  the  E. 
by  S.  Dakota  and  Nebiaslia,  on  the  S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Utah,  Idabo,  and  a  small  southward  projection 
of  Montana.  The  slate  has  a  length  of  about  J75  m.  E.  and  W. 
1  oi  S76  m.  N.  and  S.     It 
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A'ithin  this  province  are  found  the  Black  HilEs  of  S.  Dakota,  and 
heir  W-  atopvs  ntend  across  the  boundaiy  into  N.E-  Wyofning. 
riw  N.W.  pcctHB  <l  the  stall  is  occupied  by  the  S.  end  ot  the 


The  Gieaf  Plains  in  Wyoming  hi 

■barply  upward  and  carved  by  t 
These  features  are  wf  II  developed 
outlying  mrmber  ot  the  Rockies  1 
linuity  of  the  plains  in  nonh<eii 

every  county  in  the  vtatb     n  be  it 
Soutnem  Rockies,  tbe  pla  ns  are 
groups,  volcainc  bullea  and  lava  A 
Hills  and  Pikit  Bulte  are  pnn  ne 
Notwithstanding  these  elevi  10 
a  distinct  break  ui  the  co 
f^kies,  giving  a  broad,  rela  ve 
Trail  ineariy<iays,aiidby  heU 
The  Black  Hills  D^ci        h 
Buttes  and  the  Mato  Tepee  «  I 

higher  levels  d  the  Bighota  M 
alpine  peaks  and  many  moud  ai 
small  guciers  still  renula   tn      b 
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mooK  a  d  tbe  weaaeh    The 
dry  pla  Q  country, 
m    bow  a  d  bnofc  traut.   The 
iformainiggj-Tbcy  thrive  in  the 

ive  been  taken  by  rotland  fly 
.  Other&shnativetothtwaters 
ish,  perch  (locally  called  pike), 

-  Eared  grebes  and  ring-tqlled 
las,  and  rarely  the  white  pelicaa 
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mountain  plavcr  is  found ;  the  duslQ^  grouse  haunts  tbe  forests  above 
itBO  ft, :  the  white-tailed  ptamigan  u  resident  in  the  alpine  regions; 
and  on  the  plains  are  Eoond  the  prairie  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  the 
sage-hen-  The  turbey-buszard  is  found  niainlv  in  the  plains  countir. 

mountain  crags  and  the  burrowing  owl  on  the  f^ains-  Tbe  red-nap^ 
sapsucker  and  Lewis's  woodpecVer  are  conspicuous  in  wooded  lands; 
Nutlsll's  poor-will.  Say's  phocbe,  the  desert  homed  lark,  Bullock's 
oiiolt.  the  yellow-beaded  blackbird  and  McCown's  longspur  are 

'^  "       '   erowih  in  Wyoming  is  limited  to  the  higbett 
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Mountain  ranges  ot  rhe  N.W.  of  the  state,  indudu 
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part  of  the  N.W.  forests.  White  fir  is  found  above  the  foothill  zone, 
and  heavy  growths  of  cottonwood  along  the  streams  in  the  Bighorn 
region.  The  Douglas  spruce  and  Rocky  Mountain  white  pine  are 
common  in  the  forests  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  from  which 
much  d[  the  native  lumber  used  in  the  S.  of  the  state  b  secured. 
Other  trees  are  the  juniper,  willow,  green  ash,  box  eldei  scrub  oak, 
wild  plum  and  wild  cherry.  Occasional  cottonwoods  along  streams 
are  the  only  trees  on  the  plains.  The  common  sage  brush  artemisia, 
is  the  characteristic  shrub  of  the  plai  ns  where  the  soil  is  comparatively 
free  from  alkali,  and  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  aria  foothills. 
Where  alkali  is  present,  the  plains  may  be  nearly  barren,  or  covered 
with  grease  wood  and  species  of  atriplex.  mcluding  the  sc^-called  white 
sage.  Grease  wood  is  likewise  abundant  m  the  foothills  wherever 
the  soil  contains  alkali.  Various  species  ol  nutritious  grasses  cover 
much  of  the  plains  and  foothills,  and  even  clothe  the  apparently 
barren  mountain  peaks. 

QtmaU. — In  the  lower  Bighorn  Valley,  summer  temperatures  rise 
to  95"  or  lOO**,  but  at  heights  of  6000  to  7000  ft  on  neighbouring 
ranges,  summer  temperatures  seldom  rise  aoove  90*,  and  frosts  may 
occur  at  any  time  Elevations  under  6000  ft.  have  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  40"  to  47*.  but  high  mountain  areas  and  cold 
valleys  may  have  mean  temperatures  as  low  as  34*  The  air  is 
clear  and  dry.  and  although  temperatures  of  100*  are  recorded,  sun- 
strokes are  practically  unknown.  Winter  temperatures  as  low  as 
-51  **  have  been  recorded,  but  these  very  low  temperatures  occur  in  the 
valleys  rather  than  on  the  higher  elevations.  The  cold  is  sharp  and 
bracing  rather  than  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air:  and  the  periods  of  cold  weather  are  generally  of  short  dortftion. 
The  winter  climate  is  remarkably  pleasant  as  a  rule,  and  outdoor 
work  may  usually  be  earned  on  vritnout  discomfort. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  climatic  variations. 
At  Basin,  in  the  Bighorn  Valley,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
16**.  the  summer  mean  72".  Thayne,  on  the  mountainous  W.  border 
of  the  state,  has  a  winter  mean  of  19",  and  a  summer  mean  <rf  but 
59";  Cheyenne,  in  the  S.E.,  has  a  winter  mean  of  27*,  and  a  summer 
mean  of  65*.  The  percentage  of  sunshine  in  the  state  is  high. 
Precipitation  varies  in  different  areas  from  8  to  20  in.,  the  average 
for  the  state  bein^  12*5  in.  Wyoming  thus  belongs  with  the  and 
states,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture.  A  greater  pre- 
cipitation doubtless  prevails  on  the  higher  mountains,  but  trust- 
worthy records  are  not  available.  Spring  is  the  wettest  season. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  W.  and  reach  a  high  yelodty  on  the  level 
plains. 

Soil. — ^While  some  of  the  mor^  arid  districts  have  soils  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  be  practically  unrcclaimable.  there  are  extenuve  areas 
of  fertile  lands  which  only  require  irrigation  ta  make  them  highly 
productive.  Alluvial  depoMts  Drought  down  by  mountain  streams, 
and  strips  of  fioodplain  along  larger  streams  on  the  plains  are  very 
fertile  and  well  repay  irrigation.  Lack  of  water  rather  than  poverty 
of  soil  renders  most  of  the  plains  region  fit  for  grazing  only.  In  the 
mountains,  ruggedness  combines  with  thin  and  scattered  soil  to  make 
these  districts  of  small  agricultural  value. 

Apictdlure.—The  total  area  in  farms  in  1880  was  124,433  acres,  of 
which  83.122  acres  (66-8  %)  were  improved;  in  1900 it  was  8.12^.536 
acres,  of  which  792.332  acres  (9-8  %)  were  improved.  The  large 
increase  in  unimproved  acreage  in  farms  was  pnncipally  due  to  the 
increased  importance  in  sheep-raising.  In  X909  Wyoming  ranked 
first  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1000  was  7316,000,  valued  at 
I32. 190.000,  being  more  than  one-eigntn  in  numbers  and  nearl)[  one- 
teventh  in  value  of  all  sheep  in  the  United  States.  The  production  of 
wool  in  1909  was  38,400,000  lb  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and 
12,288,000  Id  of  scoured  wool.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
8  lb.  The  Bureau-  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U .S.  Department  of  Api- 
culture has  made  experiments  in  breeding  range  sheep  in  Wyoming. 
The  total  number  of  neat  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910  was 

? 86.000   (including  27.000  milch  cows)   valued  at   126,277,000; 
orses,  148.000,  valued  at  $12,284,000;^  mules,  3000,  valued  at 
$212,000;  and  swine,  21,000.  valued  at  $178,000. 

In  1909  the  hay  crop  (alfalfa,  native  hay,  timothy  hay,  &c.)  was 
665,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,918,000  and  raised  on  277,000  acres. 
The  cereal  crops  increased  enormously  in  the  decade  180^1909. 
The  principal  cereal  crop  in  1909  was  oats,  the  product  of  which  was 
3,500.000  bushels,  grown  on  100,000  acres  and  valued  at  $1,750,000. 
The  wheat  crop  increased  from  4674  bushels  in  1879  to  2,297,000 
bushels  in  190Q,  grown  on  80,000  acres  and  valued  at  $2»374,ooo. 
The  product  or  Indian  com  in  1909  was  I40/)00  bushels,  grown  on 
5000  acres  and  valued  at  $109,000. 

Af  tmng.— The  development  of  Wyoming's  naturally  rich  mineral 
resources  has  been  retarded  by  inadequate  transport  and  by  in- 
sufficient capital.  The  value  of  the  state's  mineral  product  was 
$5,684,286  in  1902  and  $9*4S3»34i  in  1908.  In  1908  Wyoming 
ranked  twelfth  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its 
output  of  bituminous  coal.    Other  mineral  products  of  the  state  are 

*  The  breed  of  horses  'n  Wyoming  has  improved  rapidly;  in  1904, 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased  eighteen 
mares  and  a  stallion  in  hope  of  improving  the  American  carriage 
horse,  nx  of  the  mares  were  from  Wyoming  and  were  prindpoUy  of 
Morgan  stocks. 


copper,  gold,  iron,  pctroleuni.  asbestos,  soda,  silver  and  lnd,fnMB. 
stone  and  clay  products.  The  original  coat  supfrfy  6L  the  (svstja 
state  has  been  estimated  (by  the  United  States  Geologkal  S«r.r>  •  it 
424.085,000,000  short  tons  of  the  bituminous  or  sab-bitaBiaioaB 
variety,  this  amount  being  second  only  to  that  for  North  DsIjU. 
500,000,000  000  short  tons,  which,  however,  is  entirely  lignite.  Coa! 
was  first  mined  in  what  is  now  Wyoming  in  1865.  prob^tty  is  cos- 
nexion  with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  raUway.  and  the  (to- 
duct  in  that  year  was  800  short  tons.  Tbercttftcr  the  indt^try 
developed  steadily  and  the  product  in  1908  was  5480^903  toss, 
valued  at  $8,868,157.  In  1908  (and  for  several  ytars  before!  tbc 
largest  product  of  coal  (2,180,933  tons)  cnine  from  S«rrtmjMT 
county,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  and  Uinta  county  (zdioiBiag^cct 
W3i''r  county  on  the  W.)  had  the  next  largest  product.  1 480.468  *'m^ 
ShcTtdan  county,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  sate.  Car^n 
county,  in  the  south<entral  part  and  Weston  coanty  in  thr  N.L 
were  the  next  largest  producers.  The  product  of  coal  to  the  e»d  i 
1908  was  125.000.000  short  tons,  or  0-029%  of  the  cscinatcd  iLff:h 

The  mining  product  next  in  value  to  coal  in  1908  mas  copprr 
taken  chiefly  in  Carbon  county  in  a  zone  of  brccnated  f^atnt^t 
underlying  schist,  the  original  ore  being  chaleopyritc.  with  pos^j 
some  pynte,  a  secondary  enrichment,  which  has  prodiictd  m- 
portant  bodies  of  chalcoate  in  the  upper  workings,  mit  these  sr 
replaced  by  chalcopyrite  at  greater  depth.  The  prodnctioe  in  Kcd 
was  2,416,197  Ih,  valued  at  $318,938.  The  gypsum  product  Ifrc- 
the  Laramie  plains^  in  1908  was  31,188  tons,  vahied  at  $94,935- 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  petroleuni  and  nainial  pa.  «cidi 
have  become  of  comnu»cial  importance.  Oil  has  bcca  foand  'a 
eighteen  different  districts,  the  nelds  being  known  as  foBo»i^-Th 
Carter,  Hitliard.  Spring  Valley  and  Twin  Creek  in  Uinta  comiijr:  t>e 
Popo  Agie,  Lander,  bhoshone.  Beaver  and  a  pnrt  of  Duttca  rr 
Fremont  county;  the  Rattlesnake,  Arrago.  Oil  Mountaifi  and  1  pel 
of  Dutton.  Powder  river  and  Salt  Creek  in  Natrona  coaot); pan d 
Powder  river  and  Salt  Creek  in  Johnson  cottnty;  Ne«cutW  ii 
Weston  county;  Belle  Fourche  in  Crook  cottnty:  Daif&b>  is 
Converse  county  and  Bonanza  in  Bighorn  county.  The  Piw>  .^-e 
and  Lander  fields  produce  the  largest  quantities  01  o3  the  veiW  hraf 
partly  gushers  from  which  a  heavy  fuel  oil  is  obtained.  Tk»  b  ^^9 
being  used  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  CQBps«>  as  is 
locomotives,  and  it  Is  also  used  in  Omaha  (Nebraska)  by  ■ant.lar'tf^ 
ing  establishments^    There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  gndet  cH  '.-^ 

Produced  in  the  state,  ranging  from  the  heavy  asphaltk  oSs  ^  t.V 
opo  Agie  and  Lander  fields  to  the  high-grade  lubricants  and  npm  t 
light  products  obtained  from  the  welts  in  the  Doug;!as.  SaJt  Crcrk  iid 
Uinta  county  fields.  Natural  gas  in  quantity  has  been  fooBdiatbt 
Douglas  field  and  in  Bighorn  county. 

The  iron  deposits  are  very  extensive,  and  the  ores  oonast  d  rti 
haematites,  magnetites,  titanic,  chrome  and  man^ncse  iraas.  !• 
nearly  every  county  there  are  veins  <rf  iron  ore  ci  varying  cxtnt  a«d 

?[uality,  the  most  important  being  at  Hartville.  LarsmierccT!. 
ron  Mounuin.  Albany  county,  the  beminole  and  Rawbns  is  Csrhos 
county.  The  Hartville  ores  are  remarkable  for  their  high  gndt  a.td 
purity,  running  from  60  to  70%  metallic  iron,  with  2|  to  j*.  » ira 
and  only  traces  of  sulphur  and  ^osphonis.  The  ore  is  a  red  hsrru* 
tite  occurring  in  slate.  The  iron  ore  from  this  district  obtsiixJ  tte 
^nd  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago  in  1895.  in  canfrti- 
tion  with  iron  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hart\9e  srs 
deposits  are  worked  by  the  Colorado  Euel  &  Iron  Conpas^.  %H3 
ships  large  quantitks  <rf  ore  to  its  furnaces  at  Pueblo.  CofcaWa 
The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  the  Douglas  oil  field  has  c^eord  bp 
the  possibility  of  working  a  smelting  plant  at  the  mines  fay  ncsni  at 
this  cheap  and  convenient  fuel.  The  distance  to  be  co««f«d  t?  & 
pipe  line  is  not  prohibitive,  and  the  matter  has  been  uadcr  coBSiiEss- 
tion  by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  iron  mines. 


There  are  sandstone  deposits  in  Carbon  county,  which  ssniatd  tk 
stone  for  the  Capitol  at  Cheyenne  and  the  state  penitcatarr:  vi 
from  the  Iron  mountain  quarries  in  Laramie  county  was  tabR:  *^ 
white  variety  used  in  building  the  Carnegie  library  and  the  Fedei' 
building  in  Cheyenne.  Sandstones  and  quactates  were  aboqasmri 
in  IQ02  in  Albany,  Crook  and  Uinta  counties.  Limcstoor  occfsn  « 
thick  formations  near  Lava  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Fw% 
of  the  Yellowstone  river;  also  near  the  sununrt  of  the  Oei  Cnek 
range,  and  in  the  Wind  River  range.  Gold  was  diacovend  oe  tk 
Sweetwater  river  in  1867,  and  placer  and  qnartz  depoats  haw  fccrt 
found  in  almost  every  county  in  the  stake.  Sulphnr  has  ben  iotsi 
ilear  Cody  and  Thermopolis. 

Irrigalum. — The  irrigable  area  of  Wyomine  is  estimated  at  tin^ 
6,200,000  acres,  lying  chiefly  in  Bignom,  bheridaa  and  jo4irfoe 
counties  in  the  N.W.  01  the  state,  and  in  Laramie.  Albany  and  Cirt^'^ 
counties  in  the  S.E.,  though  there  are  large  tracts  anwad  thr  hnd- 
waters  of  the  Biffhom  river,  in  Fremont  countv  in  the  wcrt-ceatnl 
part,  along  the  North  Platte  river  and  its  triDutarics  is  Cos%«« 
county  in  the  central  part,  and  along  the  Green  river  and  its  tnba- 
taries  m  Sweetwater  and  UinU  counties  in  the  SW.  Under  the  Cimr 
Act  and  its  amendments  Congress  had  in  1909  given  to  the  care 
about  2,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  00  cooditloB  chat  it  AoM  be 
reclaimed,  and  in  that  year  about  9oofioo  acrea  were  in  proem  « 
reclamation,  mostly  by  private  companies.  Scttlen  intcndM|  to 
occupy  such  lands  must  satisfy  the  state  that  they  have  CBtcftd  9to 
QQOtractii  with  the  irri^titt|  company  (or  a 
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wu  luiKorind  in  1904;  ii 
Kin,  of  vhich  in  1909  iboul 


'  ■  Mtpetual  fntemt  hi  the  iiri^ti 
Int^oi  of  tbe  F«denl  ^vernmciic 
born  county.  Tllil  PfoviclM  f«  a  M 
StKi^KiH^  dim  on  SWuiie  river.  > 

thon'e  dil^nnd  cnxrinE  landi  in  [he  vicii^'ly  ^"C^yTCc 
le  Nist  (nd  Rilaon;  >  dim  at  Corbet  I  nbcnii  16  m.  Ulo 

ie  vidiuty  of  RaJxton,  tVnrU,  Carbni].  Mnnlui  and  Fnnnii 

ilmvrrinc  tlirliiiilanCthi-ShiBbnnc  RivcrVolleV'    TTliipi 
whta  CDrnpirtnl,    [^ 

iDdini  the  watcn  of  Laprelt  Crvclr,  la  lu 
n-arrr  Tor  over  ^o.wio  acrvf»  and  pmrer  (or  tr^nimittini  pIhu 
Thof  are  lane  irrifitvd  imi  in  TohntoQ  and  SlirTid«n  cotintiei 

FonUi.— The  woodland  area  otWi'min^  in  1r, ,.  i;tlma( 

ij.jogjq.  m.  {l3%of  tbearta..i  U 

Uita  had  Hicfvw  about  3500  Nal 

Firt  and  saOT  vs.  m..  chiefly  in  .  .  Ih 

•nd  <hc  Ikledidfle  Bow  Mounti  t. 

ekable  timbercontistaalmost  er.^.r.        1  -  gh 

if  jrclaijvefy  imalJ  growth  of  othrr  conn m  and  <>i  har(]-i"-Hl 

unijnportanl.     In  the  period  l9aD-i9D4    ' 
d«ri  incriaied  from  »3J68.!155  to  fa 

""  btjU"™     /  if '"^'to ^  'h  ** 

drcn-awd  (ram  20teHt  I0U.    liifh'''iri. 
\itiK  o(  ibc  producli  oT  urtuii  1  .  -  .1 

mawd  fnm  »7'i.»''  ."''J^*!^*[S■  ''i'  t^^'vilueS'thtp'-^ucij 

rmnpanin,  fi,64a!3ii:  himbcr  and  limber  prnducis  I4J&43J: 
Adur  and  tntt  mill  pinducii.  (aBj.AU:  butttr,  1114454.    AmonE 
«h<T  inanii(ac(uiTt  werr  [ypaum  walf-plaitcr,  aaddkiV  and  hamna, 
mari  liquon  and  tobarro,  cisan  and  cinrtttn. 
r™«ip«».— There  hat  been  relatively  Ultle  development  o(  tnni- 

4n  m.  in  1870.  increaaed  lo  iota  m.  in  ifi^D.  tiBo  m,  in  1905,  and 

Anuei  I  be  S.  of  the  >1atc.  connnli  with  the  Orrgon  Short  Line  al 

Ih^M^I^Sth^  W%iili^  4  iKHhWcnenTrii'™")"  FQurbranchel 
oilheChieago,  Burlinponft  Quincy  •yalemt-i.i  -  -  ,  ili,- =1  le. 
Dne  ealendl  from  Cheyenne  STE-taHoldred,.      .   .-.  lin 

line  ciuBet  Ihe  N.E.  o(  Ihe  Rate  to  Billing  ..  M il 

nirndi  S.  loCody  and  Kitb^  in  the  Sia1,"<n  l'<.^i  v.  ■:-.  ...f. 
vhiic  another  branch  from  Alliance.  Nebrai-k:*.  ''M<n'l~  i'>  1I-'  nun 
nintaat  Cucnuev.  The  Chican.  Burlingtr'n  a  Ouini  v  a.^-  h  iJd- 
._._     ....(• theN,W.la™nn.-tiAi,h,l,.i.\.|..r,..'i* 
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'ff^WdfCDM.— The  populaliOD  In  1870  *■>  91181 
rSfl;  in  1890,  60,70s;  in  1900,  gi.jji;  in  1910 
f  den»ily  ol  the  population  waa  0^6  per  iq.  m.  in 
per  iq  m.  in  1910,  Ihcrc  being  in  ihia  year  only  one 
i>aller  avence  number  of  inhabitanli  to  the  aq.  n 
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ifti  were  Chinete  and  J9)  were  Japuieie.  The  Indians  ate  all 
aied.  They  belong  10  ihe  Arapaho  and  ShMhoni  tribe*.' 
(he  Wind  Rivn  Retervalion,  under  Ihe  Shoahani  School,  li  in 
he  cenlril  put  o(  the  slate.  Then  were  1741J  foreign-bom 
n  the  stale  in  1900.  of  whom  IJ96  were  English,  1146  Gcnnaiis, 
7)7  Swedes,  IS9I  Irish,  1>S3  Scotch  and  iiio  Fuins.  Of  the 
I.09J  persons  of  foreign  parentage  (I'.r,  having  either  or  both 
arenlaolforeign  birth)  in  that  year497j  were  of  English, 4s;ioi 

nd  Ihe  mother's  side.  Of  the  75.116  bom  in  the  United  Slates, 
'That  11.  thowin  the  two  munici  pair  lies  (Cheyenne  and  Laramie) 

■  1~he  KrptH  of  Ihe  Commiivontr  o(  Indian  AKiIra  for  1909  gives 
^  Arapaho  and  616  Shoibani  under  the  Shoihoni  5chool. 


19,507  irenaUlvMol  Wyoming,  Gil  3  ireiebani  In  Iowa,  5009 
In  Nrtira^u,  WIS  in  lUincdB,  4413  in  Missouri  and  3750  in  Utah. 
Among  tlie  numbcn  of  leL'giou*  denamiBatiani  in  1906  the 
Roman  Catholici,  wltb  10.164  communicants,  had  the  IsigcK 
membenhip,  followed  by  the  Luter-day  Saiots,  or  Moimons, 
wilhsiii  comn»m!canu()i'B%  of  tbe  total  church  membership 
for  Ihe  stale),  the  Protestant  Eplscopaliiuis  with  174I1  the 
Meibodisu  with  1G13  and  the  Presbyterians  with  984.  Tbe 
urban  population  {t.t.  the  population  of  places  baving  4000 
inhabitants  or  more]  increased  from  18,073  in  1890  to  36,657  in 
1900  or  47-5%.  the  urban  being  )8.B%  of  the  (atal  population 
in  190a.  The  semi-urban  population  [i.e.  population  of  incor- 
panted  jriacts,  or  Ihe  approiimaLe  equivalent,  having  (ewer 
than  4000  inhabilanta)  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  14,910 
to  13,735,  and  the  rural  population  (i.e.  Ihe  populalioti  oulside 
of  jncoipoittlrd  places)  increased  from  39,567(0  53,149,  which  viaa 

(with  population)  in  igoo  were:  Cheyenne,  14,087;  Laramie, 
8107;  Rock  Springs,  4i63i  Rawlins,  3J17,  and  Evaniton,  1110. 
After  1900  the  population  of  the  centre  and  N.  of  Ihe  Hale 
increased  in  proportion  faster  than  the  older  settled  portions  10 
the  S.  In  1910  Sheridan  (8408)  in  Sheridan  couniy,  Douglas  in 
CTonvene  county  and  I-ander  in  Fremont  couniy  were  as  tmporl- 
ant  as  some  of  the  alder  towns  of  the  soulbem  put  ol  Ihe  slate. 
CmtmiHril. — Wyoming  isgovetncd  under  ils  first  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  in  November  1889.  An  amendment  may  be 
proposed  by  either  branch  of  Ihe  legisUlure,  If  ii  is  approved 
by  iK-o-lhirds  o(  the  members  of  each  branch,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  neii  general  election  and,  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  ihe  electors,  it  ihen  becomes  a  pari  of  Ihe  con- 
stitution. Whenever  Iwo-ihirds  of  the  members  elected  lo 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  vote  for  a  convention  to  revise 
or  amend  ihe  constitution  and  a  majority  of  the  people  voting 
at  the  neit  genera]  election  favour  il,  Ihe  legislature  must 
provide  for  calling  a  convention.  Suffrage  is  conferred  upoD 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  righl  to  vole  at  a  genera]  election 
is  given  to  all  citiuns  of  the  United  Slates  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  able  lo  read  the  conslilvlion, 
and  bavc  resided  in  the  stale  one  year  and  in  the  county  siity 
days  immediately  preceding,  with  Ihe  eiception  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  and  persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime;  at  a 
school  electioo  the  voter  must  also  own  properly  on  which  toiei 
ate  paid,  tjeneral  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even-numbered 
years,  Ihe  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
administralion  begins  tbe  first  Monday  In  Ihe 
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i.bul  Itie  benale  nay  propoee 
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I  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 


asihr  care  of  IliD  county  pcDpertyfiiiuuEni 
da  and  repain  the  county  bwlduiK  apfln 

.  lyiafi  of  lain.  Bnd  oubfiahe*  (Ik  ckctiim 

The  otKn  cdlhiv  olSccra  are  1 
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jnvidid'it  wu  unluuv 

citnm  cruelly,  [nlolaablc  indi 

huibandind  wllhiiiit  hit 


r  iijninoua  cn'me  before 


in,  iKgliKt  o(  the  hu^nd  to 

b  The  pliinlifl  mutt  midc  in 
■  M  italr  tor  one  ye«  loimeaiawiy  prendini  h»  or  hci  ipplicilion 
for  d  divor«  nnle»  the  partin  vcn  numcd  in  the  italo  and  tikc 
appficanr  hit  reiided  then  bncc  the  nufTiagc.    Neither  party  ia 

Emitted  to  nurry  a  Ihiid  party  until  one  year  after  tbe  divorce  liaa 
n  panted.  TKe  dcKnion  oT  a  urile  or  of  children  under  lillecn 
yean  of  a^  if  a  felony  puiuihable  with  imiiriKinnieDt  for  not  more 
thin  thTee  yean  nor  ku  than  one  year.  The  hoineatnid  of  a  houw- 
hokkr  who  IB  the  head  of  a  family  or  of  any  mJdrnt  of  the  atate  who 
haa  attainni  the  age  of  nrty  yean  ia  nempl.  1o  the  value  of  |i5oa. 


of  Pardoni.  may  release  him  on  piro(e,  but  he  may  be  re 
Jri  nriwn  ai  any  time  ii|>r>n  the  Trqucst  of  the  Board  of^  Pardo 

vnted  in  the  itate  Bupfrinlendent  of  nul.lic  inatruction.  i 
•upcrinlcndonti  and   diairin   boardi.     Whenever   lou  ftnl 


ormcd  actttcm 


and  the  interett  thcrnn ' 

for  other  than  the  payr. ..  ., 

thereon  to  twelve  milk  im  the  dollai 
or  town  for  other  than  the  tayne...  _  .. 
thereon  to  eiEhlmnii  OB  the  dollar.    The 
the  cnation  ot  a  Mate  debt  In  eioeB  of  i  ■,: 

the  taxable  property  In  thcBtatc;of  annjn.^  _ —  ^ .^»  _  .  , 

of  the  aaaevted  value  ol  the  taxable  prDpcrt>'  in  The  CDODi^  :  «  d  t 
municipal  debt  for  any  other  purine  than  ottAinin^  a  warn  mi-  - 

may  be  authoriied.  Wyonii^  entered  the  Lnkon  wiih  a  bc-'i^J 
iTidebtedneta  of  SjIO^OOO-  Thia  baa  been  reduod  aa  ra^^lv  aa  '-' 
bonda  pencil,  and  on  Ibe  jah  of  June   1910  tlic  ddx  na  or  . 

History. — Spanish  faitfotians  have  daimeti  that  aJveatiiJgi 
from  the  Spaniih  seltlemcnli  in  the  S.  peiwtraled  almott  ta  ^r 
^  '  It  half  t>f  the  1 7tli  cntury  and  rrec 
the  ptnent  limiti  id  ni^nrmf. 
but  these  itoriea  are  moie  than  doubtfuL  The  first  vhiie  am 
artainly  known  Lo  have  traversed  the  repon  »ere  Sieor  dr  b 
Vetcndrye  and  his  sons,  who  working  down  froin  Canaiti  ^c- : 
a  part  of  the  year  i743-ij«  eiamining  the  paoilaliiH  cf  m 
fur  trade.  Apparently  no  further  French  etploratianavrrtrnj'^ 
from  thai  direction,  anil  the  transfer  of  Canada  fmoi  Fiaeca  » 
Great  BriUin  (176})  was  fallowed  by  Icsaeoed  inlerra  r-:  u- 
ploration.  The  cipcdition  of  McriHether  Lrira  and  Ki^^s 
Clark  in  1S04-1SD6  did  not  touch  the  tepon.  but  a  £ickiTciC 
member  of  the  party.  John  Cotter,  in  tfl07  diaciwend  :^T 
VellawBlone  Park  regian  and  then  crossed  the  Rock/  UoodU---^ 
to  the  head  of  Crecn  river.  Trappers  began  to  cava  Ibe  N 
portion  about  the  same  lime,  and  in  iSii  the  overland  party  ri 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  crossed  the  country  on  Lheir  na^  :c 
Astoria.     In  1814  William  H.  Ashley  witb  ■  considcnble  fur.y 

val>y9,  and  in  1816  wagons  were  driven  frao  St  Lams  la  H'i=; 
river  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  Captain  B  L  E 
*      '         1  cross    the    Rockia  with   nfiaa 


to  CDDlro)  the  fur  tnde  el 


(t8j2),'  and  two  years  I 
lhl^  Laramie  river,  was 
the  Aripahoes,  Cheyenn 

The  United  Statea  ciploring  eipeditioB,  <otnni*wled  by  Jcia 
Charles  Fr*mont,  explored  the  Wind  Rivn  Mountains  ai«l  tie 
South  Tass  in  i&t',  under  (he  guidance  of  Kit  Caiwa  Fira 
this  time  the  favourite  route  10  the  Pacific  led  thnoigti  Syen^mi.' 
but  of  all  the  thouundi  who  pused  few  cr  none  Killed  yrt- 
manenlly  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state,  panly  te<ii.Y 
of  the  aridity  of  the  land  and  partly  beranr  of  1^ 
pronounced  hostility  of  the  Indims.     For  the  latter  mu< 

consITUCtiori  at  intervals  along  the  trail  of  military  itaiioas  !cr 
the  protection  of  (he  emigrant  traina.  and  Fort  Korey  ■" 
built  (1848)  atad  Fort  Uramie<nipurchued(i&t4).  TVpai 
>  See  Waahinglon  II 
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Mormon  migration  i>assed  along  the  trail  in  1847-1849,  and  in 
i8s3  fifty*6ve  Mormons  settled  on  Green  river  at  the  trading 
post  of  James  Bridger,  which  they  purchased  and  named  Fort 
Supply.    This  S.W.  corner  of  the  present  state  was  at  that  time 
a  part  of  Utah.    With  the  approach  of  Umted  Sutes  troops  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  1857,  Fort  Supply  was  abandoned,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Mormon  settlers  retired  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
again  leaving  the  region  almost  without  permanent  inhabitants. 
The  Indians  saw  with  alarm  the  movement  of  so  many  whites 
through  their  hunting  grounds  and  became  increasingly  un- 
friendly    By  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1851,  the 
Arapahoes,  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  others  agreed   to   confine 
themselves  within  the  territory  bounded  by  100^  and  Z07"  W. 
longitude  and  jq'*  and  44"  N.  latitude,  but,  besides  minor  con- 
ilicts,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Laramie  was 
killed  in  1854  and  there  was  trouble  for  mort  than  twenty  years. 
During  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865)  the  Indians  were  especially 
bold  as  they  realized  that  the  Federal  troops  were  needed  else- 
where.   Meanwhile,  there  began  a  considerable  migration  to 
Montana,  and  the  protection  of  the  N.  of  the  trail  demanded 
the  construaion  of  posts,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Fort  Reno,  on  the  Powder  river,  and  Fort  Phil  Kearny  in  the 
Bighorn  Mountains.    In   spite   of    the   treaty   allowing   the 
opening  of  the  road,  during  a  period  of  six  months  fifty-one 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made,  and  on  the  21st  of  December 
1866  Captain  W.  J.  Fetterman  and  seventy-eight  men  from 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  were  ambushed  and  slain.    Hostilities  con- 
tinued in  1867,  but  the  troops  were  hampered  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  cavalry.    Congress  in  1867  appointed  a  commission 
to  arrange  a  peace,  but  not  until  1868  (29th  April,  at  Fort 
Laramie)  were  any  terms  agreed  upon.  The  posts  on  the  Montana 
trail  were  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  remove  farther 
£.  and  to  cea^  atUcking  trains,  not  to  oppose  railway  construc- 
tion, &c.    The  territory  N.  of  the  Platte  river  and  E.  of  the  Big- 
faom  Mountains  was  to  be  reserved  as  an  Indian  himting  ground 
and  no  white  men  were  to  settle  on  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indians.    Gold  was  discovered  on  the  Sweetwater  river  in  1867. 
and  a  large  inrush  of  population  followed.    This  unorganized 
territory  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  part  of  Dakota,  and  in 
January  1868  Carter  (later  Sweetwater)  county  was  erected. 
Farther  E.  Cheyenne  was  laid  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(July    1867).  a  dty  government  was  established  in  August, 
newspapers  began  publication,  and  Laramie  county  was  organized 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train  on  the   13th  of 
November  1867.    About  six  thousand  persons  spent  the  winter 
in  Cheyenne,  and  disorder  was  checked  only  by  the  organization 
of  a  vigilance  committee.    Almost  the  same  scenes  followed 
the  laying  off  of  Laramie  in  April  1868,  when  400  lou  were  sold 
<luring  the  first  week  and  500  habitations  were  erected  within 
a  fortnight.    Albany  and  Carbon  counties  were  organized  farther 
W  in  the  same  year. 

A  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  in  1865,  and  in  1867  the  voters  of  Laramie 
county  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  take  a  seat,  but  his  presence  m  Washington  hastened  action, 
and  on  the  35th  of  July  z868  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a 
Territory  with  the  present  boundaries  was  ai^roved  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  portion  of  the  Territory  £.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  taken  from  Dakota  and  that  W.  from  Utah  and 
Idaho,  and  included  parU  of  the  three  great  additions  to  the 
origSnal  territory  of  the  United  SUtes.  That  portion  £.  of  the 
mountains  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803),  the  W. 
portion  above  43*  was  a  part  of  the  Oregon  country,  and  that  S. 
of  that  parallel  came  by  the  Mexican  cession  of  1848.  The  first 
governor,  John  A.  Campbell,  was  appointed  in  April  1869,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Territory  was  completed  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  At  the  first  dectlon,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1869, 
$266  votes  were  cast.  The  legislature  established  the  seat  of 
-government  at  Cheyenne,  and  granted  full  suffrage  and  the  right 
^^  holding  offiw  to  women.  The  first  great  inrush  of  population, 
sfoBowing  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
r,  brought  many  desperate  characters,  who  were  held  in  check 
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only  by  the  stem,  swift  measures  of  frontier  justice.  After  the 
organization  of  the  Territory,  except  for  the  appearance  of 
organized  bands  of  highwaymen  in  1877-1879,  there  was  little 
turbulence,  in  marked  contrast  with  conditions  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Territories  Agriculture  began  in  the  narrow 
but  fertile  river  valleys,  and  stock-raising  became  an  important 
industry,  as  the  native  grasses  are  especially  nutritious.  The 
history  of  the  Territory  was  marked  by  few  striking  events  other 
than  Indian  troubles.  The  N.E.  of  the  Territory,  as  has  been 
already  said,  had  been  set  apart  (1868)  as  a  hunting  ground  for 
the  Sioux  Indians,  but  the  rumour  of  the  discovery  of  gold  m  the 
Black  Hilb  and  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  1874-1875  caused  a 
rush  to  the  region  which  the  military  seemed  powerless  to  prevent. 
The  resentful  Indians  resorted  to  war.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
contest  in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Dakota,  which  lasted  from 
1874  to  1879,  and  during  which  General  George  A.  Custer  (q.v.) 
and  his  command  were  killed  in  1876  on  the  Little  Bighorn  in 
Montana,  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  subdued  and  confined 
to  reservations.  The  settlers  in  Wyoming  shared  the  general 
antipathy  to  the  Chinese,  common  to  the  western  cotmtry. 
On  the  2nd  of  September  1885  the  miners  at  Rock  Springs 
attacked  about  400  Chinamen  who  had  been  brought  by  the 
railway  to  work  in  the  mines,  killing  about  fifty  of  them  and 
driving  the  remainder  from  the  d^trict.  Governor  Warren 
summoned  Federal  troops  and  prevented  further  destruction 
of  life  and  property. 

The  Territory  mcreaaed  in  population  and  more  rapidly  in 
wealth,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  profits  in  cattle  raising,  though 
this  prosperity  suffered  a  check  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1886-1887,  when  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  range  cattle  died 
of  exposure.  Agitation  for  statehood  increased,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  1889  a  constitution  was  formed  which  was  adopted  by 
the  people  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  Constitution,  which 
continued  the  Territorial  provision  of  full  suffrage  for  women, 
met  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  on  the  loth  of  July  1890 
Wyoming  was  formally  admitted  as  a  state.  Since  admission 
the  progress  of  the  state  has  been  steady.  Extensive  irrigation 
projects  have  made  available  many  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
land,  and  much  more  will  be  subjected  to  cultivation  in  the 
future  as  the  large  ranges  are  broken  up  into  smaller  tracts. 
In  some  sections  a  system  of  dry-farming,  by  which  the  scanty 
rainfall  is  protected  from  evaporation  by  deep  ploughing  and 
mulching  the  soil,  has  proved  profitable. 

The  transition  of  the  principal  stock-raising  industry  from 
large  herds  of  cattle  to  small,  and  the  utilization  of  the  ranges  for 
sheep  grazing  almost  exclusively  covered  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years  preceding  1910,  during  which  time  many  conflicts  occurred 
between  range  cattle-owners  and  sheep  flockmasters  over  the  use 
of  the  grazing  grounds.  The  settler  also,  who  selected  his  home- 
stead covering  watering  places  to  which*  the  range  cattle  formerly 
had  free  access,  came  into  conflict  with  the  cattlemen.  Some  of 
these  small  settlers  owned  no  cattle,  and  subsisted  by  stealing 
calves  and  unbranded  cattle  (mavericks)  belonging  to  the  range 
cattlemen.  In  parts  of  the  state  it  became  impossible  to  get  a 
jury  composed  of  these  small  squatters  to  convict  anybody  for 
stealing  or  killing  cattle,  and  so  bad  did  this  become  that,  in  1892, 
certain  cattlemen  formed  a  small  army  of  mounted  men  and  in- 
vaded the  central  part  of  the  state  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  kiUing  all  the  men  generally  considered  to  be  stock  thieves, 
an  episode  known  as  the  Johnson  County  Raid.  This  armed 
body,  consisting  of  over^fty  men,  surrounded  a  log  cabin  and  shot 
down  two  of  the  supposed  cattle  "  rustlers,"  the  latter  defending 
themselves  bravely.  The  country  round  was  roused  and  large 
numbers  of  settlers  and  others  turned  out  and  besieged  the 
cattlemen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  some  ranch  bufldings.  Their 
case  was  becoming  desperate  when  a  troop  of  Federal  cavalry 
arrived,  raised  the  siege,  and  took  the  cattlemen  back  to 
Cheyenne  as  prisoners.  They  were  subsequently  held  for 
murder,  but  were  finally  released  without  trial.  Since  that  time 
experience  has  proved  that  the  grazmg  ranges  of  the  state  are 
better  suited  to  sheep  than  cattle,  the  former  being  much  more 
profitable  and  better  able  to  stand  the  cold  on  the  open  range. 
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WTOHIIta  VALLBT.  a  valley  on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Suique- 
buna  river,  in  Luierae  counly,  Penniylvanla,  U.S.A.  Its 
name  ta  a  corruptloD  cpf  a  Delaware  Indian  word  meaning  "  large 
ptaina."  The  vaUey,  properly  ^>ea]ilng,ia  about  ^Im.  wide  and 
about  35  m.  long,  hut  the  term  ia  aometima  uicd  hlitorically  in 
a  broader  aenie  to  Include  all  of  the  territory  in  the  N.E.  of  Ifae 
atate  once  in  diipute  between. Petmaylvaiua  and  Conoecticitt. 
In  (Connecticut  the  Suaquehanna  Land  (^mpany  wa>  formed 
in  175J  to  colonize  the  valley,  and  the  Delaware  Land  Company 
vaa  formed  in  1754  for  the  region  immedialely  W.of  tbe  Delaware 
river.  Tbe  lighu  of  the  Sii  Nation)  la  all  this  terriloiy  were 
purchaacd  at  Albany,  New  York,  by  tbe  Susquehanna  Company 
in  1754,  but  the  work  ol  colouiialion  was  delayed  for  a  time  by 
Ibe  Seno  Yon'  War,  A  few  colonisu  aenl  out  by  tbe  Susque- 
haiuii  Company  settled  at  Mill  Creek  near  the  present  site  of 
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Wilkea-Banf  In  176],  but  were  (October  i^h)  anaiied  >hI 
driven  a»ay  by  the  Indians.  In  Dccrmbcr  1 768  tbe  coBpaar 
divided  a  pan  of  the  valley  into  Bve  townsbipi  oC  i  sq  ■.  ach, 
granting  to  forty  proprietors  the  choice  al  one  ol  tbese  as  cue 
dili-nthal  ihryih-iiH  lakrpnaarinlnn-rf  11  hjrthr  id  ol  Iriwjaij 
1769,  and  the  other  four  townihipa  to  100  aetilm  q«  fnadflica 
that  tbey  ihould  follow  by  the  ist  of  May  The  Gru  frxp 
arrived  on  tbe  8tb  of  February,  the  fii^  diviaioa  ai  ike  krfrt 
body  on  tbe  i  Ith  of  May,  and  tbe  five  original  Is*>t  of  WiILs- 
Bsrt^  (g.i.),  KingMon  (;.*,),  Huovcr,'  PlyBmth  sad  Piiuma 


n  the  meantime  the  Six  Natloet  (in  ij6St  had  n 
it  aale  ol  ihc  region  to  Ibe  Suaquehanna  Compasy 
1  it  (a  the  Penns^  the  Penn*  had  eretied  brre  ibe  n 
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ihury,  the  government  of  Penni; 
missioned  Charles  Stewart,  Anas  Ogden  and 
these  manors,  and  they  had  arrived  and  lakrn  poasesaiov^ 
Ihc  block-house  and  huu  at  Mill  Cieek  in  January  1769.  Tkl 
conflict  which  lollowcd  between  the  Pennsylvania  aod  tie  Co> 
neclicut  letllen  is  known  as  the  first  Pesnaraite-Vaaka  Va. 
AUhough  defeated  In  tbe  early  stages  of  the  conSifl.  Ibe  Vantni 
or  Conneclicul  settlers  finally  rallied  in  August  t7;i  ai>dm>- 
pelled  the  Penns^^vaniana  to  retreat,  and  the  ini  lenniuitd 
with  the  defeat  ol  Colonel  William  Plunkei  (ijio-ijoi)  ai 
about  JOB  PeiuisyhfsniaDS  by  a  force  of  300  YanLeei  asdR 
Cidonel  ZebuloB  Butler  (r7]i--t7g5)  in  tbe  battle  of  ~  Raopail 
Rocka  "  on  the  ajth  of  December  177;.  The  Ceoersl  Asaenl^ 
of  Connecticut.  In  January  1774,  erected  tbe  valley  into  the  low^- 
lip  of  Westmoreland  and  attached  it  to  Lilchficld  csoiily.and 
1  October  1776  the  same  body  erected  it  *  ~' 
3unly.  On  tbe  jrd  ol  July  1778,  while  a  1 
r  tbe  able-bodied  men  were  absent  in  the 
motley  force  oS  about  400  men  and  boys  UBds  riikmil  Zebuka 
lutler  were  attacked  tad  defeated  near  KlB^toa  ■■  Ihc  "  talik 
i  Wyoming"  by  about  1109  British.  Piuvimial  (Tory)  ai 
ipa  under  Major  John  Butler,  and  neariy  thm-tuiihi 

Tbomaa  Campbell 'a  poem, 

on  this  epiaode,  various 

As  the  War  of  Independence 

Pennsytvania  wu  revived. 

by  the  Continenul   Congresa  met  at  irentoD.  New  Jeney,  b 

1781,  and  on  December  joth  gave  a  unaniimua  decH*  d 

favour  of    Pennsylvania.    Tbe    relusal   of    the    Pauaylnaa 

government  to  confirm  the  piivate  land  titles  o(  the  mtlen.  mi 

the  arbitrary  conduct  ol  a  cstaio  Aleandct  Pallem  whoB 

tbey  sent  up  to  take  charge  of  affairs,  resulted  in  iTfIa  m  tbe 

outbreak  o(  the  second  Fennamite- Yankee  War.     TV  Yankm 

lere  disposaesicd,  but  they  took  u[ 

of  Pennsylvania  deipilcbed  Genenl  Ji 

force  b!  400  men  to  aid  Paltenon, 

parties  to  give  up  thdr  arms  with  a  1 

made  ihem  prisoners.     This  treskcbeiy  *od  the  haah  (fi 
by  Patterson  created  a  strong  puUk  opinion  in  bvoa  of 


t  of  arbftratiao  sfT™^"*' 


legoven 

on  was  wiihdrswn,  the  di^wlcd  tenilotT  n 
'  new  county  of  Luieme  (lyM),  the  kad  ikks 
confirmed  (17S7),  and  Colond  Timothy  Piekeriag  ((J> 


recondliation.  Butafewof  the  seltlen  under  the  kadirf  Cakvl 
John  Franklin  (1749-1811)  attempted  (0  foni  a  a^iaiBtf  uu 
goveminent.  Franklin  wna  aeiied  and  impnaoncd,  indft  a 
wamnl  from  Ibe  Suie  Supreme  Court.  Aa  PickeriH  was  btld 
mpontible  for  FmnUin'a  impnsoamcnl,  some  si  Fiuklini 
foUawerslnrttallatioBkidaafiped  Pickeiing  and  cairyktUa  iiu 
the  woods,  tried  in  vain  lor  neuly  ihiee  weeks  to  gel  btm  ka 
a  ptomiae  to  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon.  The  tronhit 
waa  again  revived  by  tbe  repeal  id  1790  of  Ihc  coatnmi^  aci 
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of  1787  and  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  unfavourable  to  the  Yankees,  in  the  case  of  Van 
Horn  versus  Dorrance.  All  of  the  claims  were  finally  omfirmed, 
by  a  series  of  statutes  passed  in  1799, 1802  and  1807.  Since  z8o8, 
mainly  through  the  development  of  its  coal  mines  (see  Pitiston, 
Pa.),  the  valley  has  made  remarkable  progress  both  in  wealth 
and  in  population. 

For  a  thorough  study  of  the  early  history  of  Wyoming  Valley  see 
O.  J.  Harvey,  A  HisUny  of  WUkes-Bartl  (3  vols..  Wilkes-^arri. 
100^1910);  see  also  H.  M.  Hoyt.  Brief  of  a  Title  in  th§  Se$tnlten 
TowHskips  in  tk§  County  of  LnMenu  (Harrisqurg,  1879). 

WTOX,  THOMAS  (x79a~x8i7),  English  medallist,  was  boni 
at  Birmhigham.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  the  chief 
engraver  of  the  king's  seals,  and  studied  in  the  schoob  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  where  he  gained  silver  medals  in  both 
the  .antique  and  the  life  class;  he  also  obtained  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  was  appointed  probationary 
engraver  to  the  mint  in  x8xx,  ahd  soon  after  engraved  his  medal 
commemorative  of  the  peace,  and  his  Manchester  Pitt  medal 
In  181  s  he  was  appointed  chief  engraver  to  the  mint.  His 
younger  brother,  Benjamin  Wyon  (1801-X858),  his  nephews, 
Joseph  Shepherd  Wyon  (1836-1873)  and  ^red  Benjamin 
Wyon  (1837-1884),  and  his  cousin,  William  Wyon  (1795-1851), 
were  also  distinguished  medallists. 

WY8B,  SIR  THOMAS  (1791-1862),  Irish  poUUdan,  belonged 
to  a  family  claiming  descent  from  a  Devon  man,  Andrew 
Wyse,  who  b  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  Ireland  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  U.  and  obtained  lands  near  Waterford,  of  which 
dty  thirty-three  members  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  been 
mayors  or  other  munidpal  officen.    From  the  Reformation 
the  family  had  been  consistently  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    Thomas  Wyse  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  dbtinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.    After  1815  he  passed  some  years  in  travd,  visiting 
Italy,  Greece,   Egypt    and    Palestine.    In    1821    he   married 
Laetitia  (d.    1872),  daughter  of  Luden  Buonaparte,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  at  Viterbo  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1825, 
having  by  thb  time  inherited  the  family  estates.    He  now  devot^ 
his  great  oratorical  and  other  talents  to  forwarding  the  cause  of 
Roman  Catholic  emandpation,  and  hb  influence  was  specially 
marked  in  hb  own  county  of  Waterford,  while  hb  standing 
among  hb  associates  was  shown  by  hb  being  chosen  to  write  the 
address  to  the  people  of  En^and.    In  1830,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  county  Ttpperary,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  voted  for  the  great  measures  of  the  reform  era.    But 
be  was  spedally  anxious  to  secure  some  improvement  in  the 
education  of  the  Irish  people,  and  some  of  his  proposab  were 
accepted  by  Mr  £.  G.  Stanley,  afterwards  14th  earl  of  Derby,  and 
the  government.    He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  condition  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  partly 
owing  to  hb  efforts  that  provincial  colleges  were  established  at 
Cork,  Galway  and  Belfast.    Hb  work  as  an  educational  pioneer 
also  bore  fruit  in  England,  where  the  prindples  of  state  control 
and  insptction,  for  which  he  had  fought,  were  adopted,  and 
where  a  training  college  for  teachers  at  Battersea  was  established 
on  lines  suggested  by  him.    From  1835  to  1847  he  was  M.P.  for 
the  dty  of  Waterford  and  from  1839  to  1841  he  was  a  k>rd  of  the 
treasury;    from  1846  to  1849  he  was  secretary  to  the  board  of 
control,  and  in  1849  he  was  sent  as  British  mim'ster  to  Greece. 
He  was  very  successful  in  hb  diplomacy,  and  he  showed  a  great 
in  terest  in  the  educational  and  other  internal  affairs  of  Greece.    In 
1A57  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  he  died  at  Athens  on  the  i6th 
of  April  1862.    Wyse  wrote  Historical  Sketch  of  the  late  Catholic 
Association  of  Irdand  (1829);  An  Excursion  in  the  Peloponnesus 
(1858,  new  ed.  1865);    and  Impressions  of  Greece  (187 1).    His 
two  sons  shared  hb  literaiy  tastes.    They  were  Napoleon  Alfred 
Bonaparte  Wyse  (1822-1895);  A>id  William  Charles  Bonaparte 
Wyse  (  X  826-1892),  a  student  of  the  dialect  of  Provence. 

WTTTEMBACH,  DANIEL  ALBERT  (1746-1820),  German- 
Swiss  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Bern,  of  a  family  whose 
nobility  and  dbtinction  he  loved  to  recall.    In  particular,  he  was 


proud  of  hb  descent  from  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  professor  of 
theology  in  Basd  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  begixming  of  the 
1 6th  century,  who  numbered  the  Reformer  Zwingli  and  other 
dbtinguished  men  among  hb  pupils.  Wyttcnbach's  own  father 
was  abo  a  theological  professor  of  consideiuble  iu>te,  first  at 
Bern,  and  then  at  Marbuxg.  Hb  removal  to  Marburg,  which 
took  place  in  1756,  was  paxtly  due  to  old  assodations,  for  he 
had  studied  there  under  the  fiunous  Christian  Wolff,  and  em- 
bodied the  philosophical  prindples  of  hb  master  in  his  own 
theological  teaching.  Young  Wyttenbach  entered  at  the  age  gf 
fourteen  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  passed  through  a  four 
years'  course  there.  Hb  parents  mtended  that  he  diould  become 
a  Lutheran  pastor.  The  first  tw6  yeais  were  given  up  to  general 
education,  prindpaOy  to  mathematics, "  philology,"  philosophy 
and  hbtoiy.  Ibe  professor  of  mathematics,  Spangenberg, 
acquired  great  influence  over  young  W3rttenbach.  He  b  said  to 
have  taught  hb  subject  with  great  clearness,  and  with  equal 
seriousness  and  piety,  often  referring  to  God  as  the  supreme 
mathematician,  who  had  constructed  all  things  by  number, 
measure  and  weight.  "  Philology  "  in  the  German  universities 
of  that  age  meant  Hebrew  and  Greek.  These  two  languages 
were  generally  handled  by  the  same  professor,  and  were  taught 
almost  solely  to  theological  students.  Wvttenbach's  university 
course  at  Marburg  was  troubled  about  the  middle  of  the  time 
by  mental  uiuest,  due  to  the  fascination  ezerdsed  over  him  by 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim*^  Process.  The  disorder  was  cured  by  Spang- 
enberg. The  prindpal  study  of  the  third  year  was  metaphysics, 
which  took  Wyttenbach  entirely  captive.  The  fourth  and  last 
year  was  to  be  devoted  to  theology  and  Christian  dogma. 
Wyttenbach  had  hitherto  submitted  passively  to  hb  father's 
wishes  concerning  hb  career,  in  the  hope  that  some  unexpected 
occurrence  might  set  him  free.  But  he  now  turned  away  from 
theological  lectures,  and  privatdy  devoted  hb  time  to  the  task 
of  deepening  and  extending  hb  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 
He  possessed  at  the  tim^,  as  he  teUs  us,  no  more  acquaintance 
with  Greek  than  hb  own  pupib  at  a  later  time  could  acquire 
from  him  during  four  months'  study.  He  was  almost  entirely 
without  equipment  beyond  the.  bare  texts  of  the  authois.  But 
Wyttenbach  was  undaunted,  and  four  years'  persistent  study 
gave  him  a  knowledge  of  Greek  such  as  few  Germans  of  that 
time  possessed.  Hb  love  for  phOosophy  carried  him  towards 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  PUtO.  During  this  period 
Ruhnken's  notes  on  the  Platonic  lexicon  of  Timaeus  fell  into  hb 
handsi  Ruhnken  was  for  him  almost  a  superhuman  being, 
whom  he  worshipped  day  and  night,  and  with  whom  he  imagined 
hiipself  as  holdixig  converse  in  the  spirit.  When  Wsrttenbach 
was  twenty-two  be  determined  to  seek  elsewhere  the  aids  to 
study  which  Marburg  could  not  afford.  Hb  father,  fully  realizing 
the  strength  of  hb  son's  pure  passion  for  scholar^ip,  permitted 
and  even  advised  him  to  seek  Heyne  at  G<ittingen.  From  this 
teacher  he  received  the  utmost  kindness  and  encouragement, 
and  he  was  urged  by  him  to  dedicate  to  Ruhnken  the  first-fruits 
of  hb  scholara^ps.  Wyttenbach  therefore  set  to  work  on  some 
notes  to  Julian,  Eunapius  and  Arbtaenetus,  and  Heyne  wrote 
to  Ruhnken  to  bespeak  hb  favourable  consideration  for  the 
work.  Before  it  reached  bun  Ruhnken  wrote  a  kind  letter  to 
Wyttenbach,  which  the  redpient  "read,  re-read  and  kissed," 
and  another  on  receipt  of  the  tract,  in  which  the  great  scholar 
declared  that  he  had  not  looked  to  find  in  Germany  such  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  such  power  of  criticism,  and  such  mature  judg- 
ment, espedally  in  one  so  young.  By  Heyne's  advice,  he 
worked  hard  at  Latin,  which  he  knew  far  less  thoroughly  than 
Greek,  and  we  soon  find  Heyne  praising  hb  progress  in  Latin 
style  to  both  Ruhnken  and  ValckexuMr.  He  now  wrote  to  ask 
their  advice  about  hb  scheme  of  coming  to  thf  Netherlands 
to  follow  the  profession  of  a  scholar.  RuhnJien  stronj^y  exhorted 
Wyttenbach  to  follow  hb  own  example,  for  he  too  had  been 
designed  by  hb  parents  for  the  Christian  minbtry  in  Germany, 
but  had  settled  at  Ldden  on  the  invitation  of  HexnsterKub. 
Valckenaer's  answer  was  to  the  same  effect,  but  he  added  that 
Wyttenbach's  letter  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  him  had 
it  been  free  from  excessive  compliments.    These  letters  were 


foTwirdcdtoibedder  Wyttnibich,vitli»>ronsref»raEi«iditioti 
froDi  HtyiM.  Tlic  old  nun  Eud  been  himielf  in  Leidefl  m  hu 
youth,  and  eDtert&med  axt  aduuntion  (oi  the  schoUnhip  of  the 
NclhcrkDdt;  tohiiconMntwuuulywoiL  Yousg Wyttenbub 
reiched  Leiden  in  1770.  A  year  wu  ipent  with  gieit  content- 
ment, in  learning  tZie  Un^unge  of  the  people,  in  attending  the 
lecltifes  of  the  great  "  duumviri  "  ot  Leiden,  and  in  collating 
MSS.  d[  Plutarch.  At  the  end  ol  1771  a  ptofeaor  vu  waotnl 
al  Anuterdam  fsi  the  College  of  the  RemoDBtnnta.  By  the 
recommendation  ol  Ruhnkec,  Wytlenbach  obtained  the  chair, 
which  he  hlled  with  great  auccen  lor  eight  ycui.  Uii  Icclurn 
n  Creek  weie  repeated  also  to  thi 
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u  made  to  Fam,  which  wa*  fruitful  both  oi 
new  Iriendibipi  and  of  progresa  ia  itudy.  About  thii  time,  on 
(he  advice  of  Ruhnken,  Wytlenbach  began  Cbe  iiaue  ol  hit 
BiUialkcca  crilict,  which  appeared  at  mtervala  for  the  next 
thirty  yeart.  The  methodi  of  critidim  employed  were  In  the 
main  thoK  eitabliihed  by  Hemiterhuia,  and  carried  on  by 
Vilckenaer  and  Ruhsken,  and  the  publication  met  with  accept- 
ance from  the  learned  all  over  Eotopc.  In  1777  the  yotinger 
Burmann  ("  Burmannus  Sccundua  "}  retired  from  bit  profOMir- 
ihip  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  Wyttenbacb  hoped  to  •uccced 
him.  When  another  received  the  appolalmcot,  Jw  vu  wrely 
diicoungcd.  Only  hit  regard  lor  Ruhoken  and  for  Dutch 
Ireedon  {in  bi>  own  wordt  "  Ruhnkeni  et  Bauvae  libertatia 
cogit*tio  ")  kept  him  in  HoUand.  For  fear  of  kaing  him,  the 
authorilicfl  at  Amateidain  tiominated  him  in  1779  professor  of 
pbilMopby.  In  1785  Toll,  Burmann'a  aucceaor,  reaigned,  and 
Wyttenbach  waa  at  onc«  appointed  to  lucceed  him.  Hii  full 
title  wai  "  profeaaor  of  history  and  eloquence  and  Greek  and 
Latin  literature."  He  had  hardly  got  to  work  In  hii  new  office 
when  Valckenaer  died,  and  he  received  a  call  to  Leiden,  Greatly 
to  Ruhnken'a  disappointment,  he  declined  to  abandon  the 
duties  he  bad  so  recently  undertaken.  In  1 7S7  began  the  internal 
commotions  in  Kolknd,  afterHtrds  to  be  aggrayited  by  foreign 

ol  Wyltenbach'i  Ufe  was  there  a  moment  of  peace  in  the  land. 
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the  Miralia  of  Flut: 
Dt  stra  nnminit  ^nduia  had  marked  bim  out  in  the  eyes 
oi  icbolan.  One  request  came  liom  the  famous  "Societas 
fiipanlina,"  the  other  from  the  delegalca  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford.  Wytlenbach,  influenced  at  once  by  the  repula- 
tiOQ  of  the  university,  and  by  (be  liberality  of  the  Oxonians  in 
tendcling  him  astisuoce  of  diSerenl  kinds,  declined  the  oScrof 
the  Bipontine  Society, — very  faitunitely,  since  th«r  press  was 
soon  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  fortunes  of  Wytlenbach's 
edition  curiously  illustrate  the  leit  "  hsbeut  sua  fata  libellL" 
The  first  pottion  was  ufcly  conveyed  to  Oiiord  in  i7m.  Then 
war  broke  out  between  HalUnd  and  Great  Britain.  Randolph, 
Wyttenbach's  Oiford  correspondeni,  advised  that  the  neit 
ponioa  should  b«  sent  through  the  British  ambassador  at  Ham- 
burg, and  the  MS.  was  duly  -consigned  to  him  "  in  a  tittle  chesi 
#ell  protected  by  pitch."  After  sendhig  Randolph  a  number 
of  ktters  wUbaui  getting  any  answer,  Wyltcnbach  in  disgust 
ptit  aD  thought  of  thie  edition  from  him,  but  at  last  the  missing 
box  was  discovered  in  a  forgotten  earner  at  Hamburg,  wheie  it 
had  lain  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  work  was  finally  cota- 
pTeled  b  iSoj.  Meanwhile  Wyltcnbach  received  invitations 
from  his  native  city  Bern,  and  from  Leiden,  where  vacancies 
had  been  created  by  the  refusal  of  professors  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  Dutch  republic  set  up  in  179J,  tp  which  Wyltenbach 


had  made  submission.  Bnt  be  only  left  AmsteidaB  ia  lyn 
when  on  Ruhnken's  death  he  aucceeded  bim  at  Loda.  £>ti 
then  his  chief  abject  ki  removing  was  to  fadlilate  ai 
by  which  the  necasitics  of  bis  old  master's  famfly  a 
relieved.  Hit  removal  came  too  late  in  life,  and  he  was  Km 
so  happy  at  Leiden  as  he  had  been  at  Amsterdam.  Btltn  keg 
appeued  the  ever-dcligblful  Life  tij  Darid  Kaintrm.  Tboafb 
written  in  Latin,  this  biography  deservea  ta  ixnk  bi^  in  vhc 
modem  literature  of  ita  daia.  Of  Wyttenbach's  life  a>  Uida 
there  u  tittle  to  teU,  The  continual  changes  in  stale  afiin 
greatly  disoiganiied  the  univertitiea  of  HoOaBd.and  Wytitshiil 
had  to  work  in  lace  of  much  detraction;  ttin,  hit  mccat  as  ■ 
teacher  was  very  gmt.  In  1S05  be  narrowly  etcaped  whh  hii 
from  the  great  gunpowder  explosion,  which  killed  1  jo  pear4L 
ing  them  the  Qre^  scholar  Luac,  Wytlenbach 'i  coUeagBt 
he  univeriity.  One  ol  Wytlenbach's  lettera  gives  a  vii-id 
lunt  of  the  disaater.  During  the  last  years  of  his  Lib  he 
ered  seventy  from  Olness  and  became  iwsily  tiliod.  Atiu 
coadution  of  hii  edition  of  Flutatch'i  Ituralia  is  iSos.  ihi 
only  important  work  he  was  able  to  publish  n*  his  wrD-kDim 
edition  of  Ftalo's  PAoafs.  Many  booours  were  caafemd  ^a 
lira  both  at  home  and  at>raad,  and  in  particular  he  wss  nade  t 
nember  of  the  French  Institute,  Shortly  before  hb  deu:h.  it 
)btained  the  licence  of  the  king  of  Holland  to  marry  bis  hscti 
daughter,  Johanna  CalUen,  who  had  for  twenty  years  dc<«led 
herself  to  him  as  housekeeper,  secretary  and  aider  in  bii  sluliis. 
Ttip  sole  object  of  Ihe  marriage  was  to  secure  for  her  a  beltn 
provision  after  her  husband's  death,  because  at  the  widow  d  ■ 
professor  ahe  would  be  entitled  lo  a  pension.  Johaiuu  Giilk: 
waa  a  woman  ol  remarkable  culture  and  ability,  and  wmu  wnti 
held  hi  great  repute  at  that  time.  On  the  fesdval  ol  the  let- 
centenary  of  [he  foundation  of  the  univenity  of    hlarbciT. 


her.  Wytlenbach  died  ol  apopluy  in  iSio,  1 

in  the  garden  of  his  country  house  near  Amaterdam,  wbich 

as  he  niited,  within  tight  of  the  dwellings  s(  Deicvti 

Boethaave. 
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WYVERH,  or  WnrxiH,  the  nam 
Ihe  forepart  of  a  winged  dragon  ai 
litatil  (tee  Hexaihit).    The  ear 
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Xthe  twenty-foarth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  Its 
position  and  form  are  derived  from  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  received  them  from  the  Western  Greek  alphabet. 
The  alphabet  of  the  Western  Greeks  differed  from  the 
Ionic,  which  is  the  Greek  alphabet  now  in  general  use,  by  the 
shai>e  and  position  of  X  and  of  some  other  consonants.  The 
Ionic  alphabet  placed  x  (0  immediately  after  N  and,  in  the 
oldest  records,  in  the  form  ^,  from  which  the  ordinary  Greek 
capital  H  was  developed.     The  position   and  shape  of  this 
symbol  show  clearly  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Semitic  Samekh, 
which  on  the  Moabite  stone  appears  as  ^.    Why  the  Greeks 
attached  this  value  to  the  symbol  is  not  clear;  in  Semitic  the 
symbol  indicates  the  ordlnazy  5.    Still  less  clear  is  the  origin 
of  the  form  Xr  which  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  stands  for  x  (^ 
folbwed  by  a  breath).    In  a  very  ancient  alphabet  on  a  small 
vase  found  in  1882  at  Formcllo  near  the  ancient  Veii  in  Etiifiria, 
a  symbol  appears  after  N  consisting  of  three  horizontal  and 
three  vertical  lines,  [fi.    From  this  it  has  been  suggested  that 
both  forms  of  the  Greek  x  are  derived,  S  by  removing  the 
vertical  lines,  X  in  its  earliest  form  4*  by  removing  the  four 
marginal  lines.    The  Ionic  symbol,  however,  corresponds  closely 
to  the  earliest  Phoenician,  so  that  this  theory  is  not  very  plausible 
for  S,  and  there  are  various  other  possibiUties  for  the  develop- 
ment of  X  (see  Alphabet).    This  ^mbol  appears  in  the  very 
early  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899 
as  'y^.    In  its  usual  value  as  ib  it  is  superfluous.    In  the  Ionic 
alphabet  it  was  useful,  because  there  it  represented  a  single 
sound,  which  before  the  invention  of  the  symbol  had  to  be 
representni  by  kk.    In  the  alphabet  in  use  officially  at  Athens 
before  403  b.c  x  was  written  by  x"  (khs).    In  English  there  is 
an  interesting  variation  of  pronunciation  in  many  words  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  accent:  if  the  accent  precedes,  2  is 
pronounced  ks;  if  it  follows,  x  is  pronounced  gg:  compare  ixit 
ieksii)  with  exdd  {eptacl). 

The  symbol  X  was  used  both  by  the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans 
for  the  numeral  xo.  Which  borrowed  from  the  other  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Etruscans  did  not  use  X  as  part  of  their  alphabet.  X 
with  a  horizontal  line  over  it  was  used  for  xo,ooo,  and  when  a 
line  on  each  side  was  added,  1)9,  for  a  million.  (P.  Gi.) 

ZAMTHI  (Turkish  Eskije),  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Eskije  and  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  39  m. 
W.  of  Gumuljina  by  the  Constantinople-Salonica  railway. 
Pop.  (1905)  about  14,000,  of  whom  the  bulk  are  Turks  and 
Greeks  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  remainder  (about 
4000)  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  medieval  dtadel,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Greek  town.  Xanthi  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  possesses  several  mosques,  churches  and 
monasteries,  a  theatre  with  a  public  garden,  and  a  municipal 
garden.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  MazzinL  The  town  is  chiefly  notable  for  the 
famous  Y6nidj£  tobacco. 

XAMTHIC  ACID  (xanthogenic  add),  CiH|0-CS-SH,  an  organic 
add  named  from  the  Greek  {aj<96s,  yellow,  in  allusion  to  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  its  copper  salt.  The  salts  of  this 
acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  the 
alcoholates,  or  on  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis. 
They  react  with  the  aikyl  iodides  to  form  dialkyi  esters  of  the 
dithio-carbonic  add,  which  readily  decompose  into  mercap- 
tans  and  thiocarbamic  esters  on  treatment  with  ammonia: 
CtH»0-CS-SR,+NHa-CtH,0-CS-NH,-HR,.SH;  with  the  alkali 
alooholates  they  give  salts  of  the  alkyl  thiocarbonic  adds: 
C,H40-CSSR+C1W)K+Ha0-CH,OCOSK-|-CAOH+RSH. 
Ethyl  xanthic  add,  CsH»0-CSSH,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  the  potassium  salt  at  o"  C. 
(Zeise,  Ben.  Jakresb.,  3,  p.  83).  It  is  a  colourlcsa  oil  which  is 
very  unstable,  decomposing  at  25**  C.  into  carbon  bisulphide 


and  alcohol.  The  potassium  s^t  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles  and  is  formed  by  shaking  carbon  bisulphide  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  yidds  a  yellow 
predpitate  of  cupric  zanthate.  Potassium  zanthate  k  ttsed 
in  indigo  printing  and  also  as  an  antidote  for  phylloxera. 
Tschugaeff  (^«r.,  1899,  33,  p.  3332)  has  iised  the  xanthic  ester 
formation  for  the  pre[)aration  of  various  terpenes,'the  methyl 
ester  when  distilled  under  slightly  diminished  pressure  decom- 
posing, in  the  sense  of  the  equation,  Ci»Ha»-i*6.CS-SCHs~ 
CJl3»-4+COS+CHaSH.  According  to  the  author  molecuhir 
change  in  the  hydrocarbon  is  prevented,  since  no  add  agent  is  used. 

XANTHIPPE,  the  wife  of  Socrates  iq.v.).  Her  name  has 
become  proverbial  in  the  sense  of  a  nagging,  quarrdsome  woman. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  she  has  been  maligned, 
notably  by  E.  Zdler  (*'  Zur  Ehrenrettung  der  Xanthippe/'  in 
his  Vortritge  und  AbhaiuUungen,  L,  1875). 

XANTHON?  (dibenzo-7-pyrone,  or  diphenylene  ketone  oxide), 
CisHgOt,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  heterocyclic  compound  con- 
taining the  ring  system  shown  below.  •  It  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  xanthene  (methylene  diphenylene  oxide)  with 
chromic  add;  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on 
disodium  salicylate;  by  heating  3-3'-dioxybenzophenone  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add;  by  distilling  fluoran  with  lime; 
by  the  oxidation  of  xanthydrol  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1893,  26, 
p.  X277);  by  boiling  diazotized  2'2'-diaminobenzophenone  with 
water  (Heyl.,  Ber.^  1898,  3X,  p.  3034);  by  heating  salol  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  (C.  Graebe,  Ann.,  1889,  254, 
p.  280),  and  by  heating  potassium-ortho-chlorobenzoate  with 
sodium  phfinolate  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper  powder  to 
i8o-i90*  C.  (F.  Ullmann,  Ber.,  1905, 38,  pp.  729,  2120, 2211).  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  173-174^  and  boil 
at  349-350^  C,  and  are  volatile  in  steam.  Its  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
shows  a  marked  blue  fluorescence.  The  carbonyl  group  is 
not  ketonic  in  character  since  it  yields  ndther  an  oxime  nor 
hydrazone.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  phenol 
and  salicylic  add.  Mild  reducing  agents  convert  it  into 
xanthydrol,  the  group  >C0  becoming  >CH'OH,  whilst  a  strong 
redudng  agent  like  hydriodic  add  converts  it  into  xanthene, 
the  group  >  CO  becoming  >CHt.  Phosphorus  pentastdphide  at 
X40-1  so"  C.  converts  it  into  xanthion  by  transformation  of  >  CO 
to  >CS  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1900, 33,  p.  2580),  and  this  latter  com- 
pound condenses  with  hydroxylamine  to  form  xanthone  oxlme. 

All  four  mono-hydroxyxanthoncs  are  known,  and  are  prepared  by 
heating  salicyUc  acid  with  either  resordn,  pyrpcatechin  or  hydro- 
quinone;  they  are  yellow  crystalline  solids,  which  act  as  dyestuffs. 
The  i>7-dihydroxyxanthone,  known  as  euxanthone,  is  prepared  by 
heating  euxanthic  add  with  hydTxxhloric  acid  or  by  heating  hydro- 
quinone  carboxylic  add  with  /§-resorcylic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride 
(S.  Kosunecki.  Ber.,  1891,  34.  p.  3983;  C.  Graebe.  Ann.,  1880. 
354,  p.  298).  It  is  also  obtained  from  Indian  yellow  (Graebe,  ibid.), 
formed  in  the  urine  of  cows  fed  on  mango  leaves.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellow  needles  which  sublime  readily.  On  fuuon  with  caustic 
potasli  it  decomposes  with  formation  of  tctrahydroxy-benzophenone. 
which  tiien  breaks  up  into  resordn  and  hydroquinone.  The 
isomeric  i>6-dthydroxyxanthone,  isoeuxanthone,  is  formed  when 
^-resorcylic  acid  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride.^  Gentieein,  or 
I  •37-trihydroxyxanthone,  is  found  in  the  form  of  its  methyl  ether 
(eentisin)  in  gentian  root;  it  is  obtained  synthetically  by  condenung 
pnloroglucin  with  hydroquinone  carboxylic  acid. 

Xanthene,  CnHiA  may  be  synthesized  by  condensing  phenol 
with  ortho-cresot  in  the  presence  of  aluminium  chlonde.  Its 
tctramethyl-diamino  derivative,  which  is  formed  by  condensing 
formaldehyde  with  dimethyl-meta-aminophenol  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  water  from  the  resulting  diphenyl  methane  derivative, 
is  the  leuco  base  of  pyronine,  into  which  it  passes  by  oxidation. 
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XANTHUS— XAVIER 


XANTHUS  (mod.  Cuniik),  an  ancient  city  of  Lyda,  on  the 
river  Xantbus  {Eshen  Ckai)  about  8  m.  above  its  mouth.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  (546  B.C.),  when 
the  acropolis  was  burned  and  all  the  inhabitants  perished 
(Herod,  i.  176).  The  city  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  and  in  4a  B.C. 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  ruins  lie  on  a  plateau,  high  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  nearest  port  is  Kalamakt, 
whence  a  tedious  ride  of  three  to  four  hours  round  the  edge 
of  the  great  marsh  of  the  Eshen  Chai  brings  the  traveller  to 
Xanthus.  The  whole  plan  of  the  city  with  its  walls  and  gates 
can  be  discerned.  The  well-preserved  theatre  is  remarkable 
for  a  break  in  the  curve  of  its  auditorium,  which  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  sarcophagus  on  a  pedestal 
and  with  the  "  Harpy  Monument "  which  still  stands  to  its  full 
height,  robbed  of  the  reliefs  ot  its  parapet  (now  in  the  British 
Museum).  In  front  of  the  theatre  stands  the  famous  sUle  of 
Xanthus  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  in  Lycian  and  Greek.  Be- 
hind the  theatre  is  a  terrace  on  which  probably  the  temple  of 
either  the  Xanthian  Apollo  or  Sarpedon  stood.  The  best  of  the 
tombs— the  "  Payava  Tomb,"  the  "  Nereid  Monument,'*  the 
"  Ionic  Monument  "  and  the  "  Lion  Tomb  " — are  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Chas.  Fellqws's  expedition;  only 
their  bases  can  be  seen  on  the  site.  A  fine  triple  gateway, 
much  polygonal  masonry,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
other  objects  of  most  interest. 

See  O.  Bcnndorf  and  G.  Niemann,  Reisen  in  Lykien  uud  Karien 
(1884).  (D.  G.  H.) 

XAVIER,  FRANCISCO  DB  (1506-1552),  Jesuit  missionary 
and  saint,  commonly  known  in  English  as  St  Francis  Xavier 
and  also  called  the  '*  Apostle  of  the  Indies."  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Juan  de  Jasso,  privy  touncillor  to  Jean  d'Albret, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  Maria  de  Azpilcueta  y  Xavier,  sole 
heiress  of  two  noble  Navarrese  families.  He  was  bom  at  his 
mother's  castle  of  Xavier  or  Xavero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  close  to  the  little  town  of  Sanguesa,  on  the  7th  of  April  1506, 
according  to  a  family  register,  though  his  earlier  biographers 
fix  his  birth  in  1497.  Following  a  Spanish  custom  of  the 
time,  which  left  the  surname  of  either  parent  optional  with 
children,  he  was  called  after  his  mother;  the  best  authorities 
write  "  Francisco  de  Xavier "  (Lat.  Xaverius)  rather  than 
"  Francisco  Xavier,"  as  Xavier  is  originally  a  place-name.  In 
1534  he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  entered  the 
College  of  St  Barbara,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  students,  and  in  1528  was  appointed  lecturer 
in  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the  College  de  Beauvais.  In 
1 530  he  took  his  degree  as  master  of  arts.  He  and  the  Savoyard 
Pierre  Lefevrc,  who  shared  his  lodging,  had  already,  in  1529, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola — Uke  Xavier  a 
native  of  the  S[)anish  Basque  country.  Ignatius  succeeded, 
though  in  Xavier's  case  after  some  opposition,  in  gaining  their 
sympathy  for  his  missionary  schemes  (see  Loyola,  Ignatius  of); 
and  they  were  among  the  company  of  seven  persons,  including 
Loyola  himself,  who  took  the  original  Jesuit  vows  on  the  15th 
of  August  1534.  They  continued  in  Paris  for  two  years  longer; 
but  on  November  15th,  1536,  they  started  for  Italy,  to  concert 
with  Ignatius  plans  for  converting  the  Moslems  of  Palestine.  In 
January  1537  they  arrived  in  Venice.  As  some  months  must 
elapse  before  they  could  sail  for  Palestine,  Ignatius  determined 
that  the  time  should  be  spent  partly  in  hospital  work  at  Venice 
and  later  in  the  journey  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  Xavier  devoted 
himself  for  nine  weeks  to  the  hospital  for  incurables,  and  then 
set  out  with  eight  companions  for  Rome,  where  Pope  Paul  III. 
sanctioned  their  enterprise.  Returning  to  Venice,  Xavier  Was 
ordained  priest  on  Midsummer  Day  1537;  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey  put  an  end  to  the  Palestine 
expedition,  and  the  companions  dispersed  for  a  twelvemonth's 
home  mission  work  in  the  Italian  cities.  Nicolas  Bobadilla 
and  Xavier  betook  themselves  first  to  Monselice  and  thence 
to  Bologna,  where  they  remained  till  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Ignatius  at  the  close  of  1538. 


Ignatius  retained  Xavier  at  Rome  unt3  1541  as  scoeuir 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  Jesuits  for  the  events  ol  the  period 
1538-41).  Meanwhile  John  III.,  king  of  P«»rtugal,  had  re- 
solved on  sending  a  mission  to  his  Indian  dominioBS,  and  hid 
applied  through  his  envoy  Pedro  Mascarenhas  to  the  pope  for  sx 
Jesuits.  Ignatius  could  spare  but  two.  and  dbose  Bobad2i 
and  a  Portuguese  named  Simfto  Rodrigues  for  the  paxpoac. 
Rodrigues  set  out  at  once  for  Lisbon  to  confer  with  the  kieg. 
who  ultimately  decided  to  retain  him  in  PortusaL  Bohaddh, 
sent  for  to  Rome,  arrived  there  just  before  Mascarenhas  was  ahoet 
to  depart,  but  fell  too  ill  to  respond  to  the  call  made  on  hiia. 

Hereupon  Ignatius,  on  March  15th,  1540,  told  Xavier  to  \ant 
Rome  the  next  day  with  Mascarenhas,  in  onfer  to  joui  Rodrigus 
in  the  Indian  mission.  Xavier  complied,  merely  waiting  hM( 
enough  to  obtain  the  pope's  benediction,  and  set  out  fcM*  Lisbos. 
where  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  soon  woo  his  ectire 
confidence,  attested  notably  by  procuring  for  him  from  !k 
pope  four  briefe,  one  of  them  appointing  him  papal  noDdo  b 
the  Indies.  On  April  7th,  1541,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon  viib 
Martini  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  governor  des^nate  of  India,  sad 
lived  amongst  the  common  sailors,  ministering  to  their  refigioa 
and  temporal  needs,  especially  during  an  outbreak  of  scurry 
After  five  months'  voyage  the  ship  reached  Morambique.  wbtn 
the  captain  resolved  to  winter,  and  Xavier  was  pcostiated  «i:b 
a  severe  attack  of  fever.  When  the  voyage  was  rewimed.  the 
ship  touched  at  Malindi  and  Sokotra,  and  reached  Goa  ob 
May  6th,  1542.  Exhibiting  his  brief  to  D.  JoAo  d'Alboqucrqiic. 
bishop  of  (joa,  he  asked  his  permission  to  oflkiate  in  tbedkxae. 
and  at  once  began  walking  through  the  stseets  ringing  a  saall 
bell,  and  telling  all  to  come,  and  send  their  children  aodKnrxsu. 
to  the  "  Christian  doctrine  "  or  catechetical  instniction  ia  the 
principal  church.  He  spent  five  months  in  Goa,  and  ih» 
turned  his  attention  to  the  "  Fishery  Coast,"  where  he  h»d 
heard  that  the  Paravas,  a  tribe  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishe:>. 
had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after  having  professed  Christiaai:y. 
He  laboured  assiduously  amongst  them  for  fifteen  months,  a^ 
at  the  end  of  1543  returned  to  Goa. 

At  Travancore  he  is  said  to  have  founded  no  fewer  than  brty- 
five  Christian  settlements.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  own  letten 
contain,  both  at  this  time  and  later  on,  crpress  dispnxtf  of 
that  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  with  which  he  was  credited  rvrm 
in  his  lifetime,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Bmiarj 
office  for  his  festival.  Not  only  was  he  obliged  to  cmpb} 
interpreters,  but  he  relates  that  in  their  absence  he  ms  cois- 
pelled  to  use  signs  only. 

He  sent  a  missionary  to  the  isle  of  Manaar,  and  lumaelf  veiled 
Ceylon  and  Mailapur  (Meliapur),  the  traditional  tomb  of  St 
Thomas  the  apostle,  which  he  reached  in  April  1  $44.  remaina:! 
there  four  months.  At  Malacca,  where  he  arrived  on  September 
35th,  1545,  he  remained  another  four  months,  but  had  oocBpan 
tively  little  success.  While  in  Malacca  he  uiged  King  John  IH.oi 
Portugal  to  set  up  the  Inquisition  in  Goa  to  repreas  Judaism,  bu 
the  tribunal  was  not  set  up  until  156a  After  visiting  Aniho)'aa 
the  Moluccas  and  other  isles  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  ht 
returned  to  Malacca  in  July  1547,  and  found  %^stit  Jcsa.s 
recruits  from  Europe  awaiting  him.  About  this  time  an  attack 
upon  the  city  was  made  by  the  Achinese  fleet,  onder  the  ra;* 
of  Pedir  in  Sumatra;  and  Xavier's  early  biographers  rdate  a 
dramatic  story  of  how  he  roused  the  governor  to  action.  'P'.-^ 
story  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  as,  apart  from  the  mtrvir^ 
recorded,  there  are  wide  discrepancies  between  the  irciiU? 
Portuguese  histories  and  the  narratives  written  or  insptnrti 
by  Jesuit  chroniclers  of  the  17th  century. 

While  in  Malacca  Xavier  met  one  Vajiro,  a  Japanese  coSr 
(known  to  the  biographies  as  Anger,  Angero  or  Anjiro).  who 
fired  him  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Japan.  Bsl  he 
first  revisited  India  and  then,  returning  to  Malacca,  took  sliip 
for  Japan,  accompanied  by  Vajiro.  now  known  as  Paul  of  the 
Holy  Faith.  They  reached  Kagnshima  on  the  istb  ol  Aof»t 
1549,  and  remained  in  Japan  until  the  20th  of  November  ijs^ 
(See  Japan.  §  viii.)  On  board  the  "  Santa  Cruz/*  the  vessel 
in  which  he  returned  from  Japan  to  Malacca.  Xavier  dbn'Wd 
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with  Diogo  Pereira,  the  captam,  a  project  for  a  missionary 
journey  to  China.  He  devised  the  plan  of  persuading  the 
viceroy  of  Portuguese  India  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  China, 
in  whose  train  he  might  enter,  despite  the  law  which  then  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  that  empire,  lie  reached  Goa  in  February 
1552,  and  obtained  from  the  viceroy  consent  to  the  plan  of  a 
Chinese  embassy  and  to  the  nomination  of  Pereira  as  envoy. 
Xavier  left  India  on  the  35th  of  April  1552  for  Malacca,  intending 
there  to  meet  Pereira  and  to  re-embark  on  the  "  Santa  Cruz." 

The  story  of  his  detention  by  the  governor  (officially  styled 
captain)  of  Malacca — a  son  of  Vasco  da  Gama  named  Alvaro 
dc  Ataide  or  Athayde — is  told  with  many  picturesque  details 
by  F.  M.  Pinto  and  some  of  the  Jesuit  biographers,  who  have 
pilloried  Ataide  as  actuated  solely  by  malice  and  self-interest. 
Ataide  appears  to  have  objected  ilot  so  much  to  the  mission  as 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  Pereira,  whom  he  regarded  as  unfit  for 
the  office  of  envoy.  The  right  to  send  a  ship  to  trade  with  China 
was  one  for  which  large  sums  were  paid,  and  Pereira,  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  would  enjoy  commercial  privileges 
which  Ataide  had,  ex  officio^  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold.  It 
seems  doubtful  if  the  governor  exceeded  his  legal  right  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  Pereira  to  proceed;*  in  this  attitude  he  remained 
firm  even  when  Xavier,  if  the  Jesuit  biographers  may  be 
trusted,  exhibited  the  brief  by  which  he  held  the  rank  of  papal 
nundo,  and  threatened  Ataide  with  excommtmication.  On 
Xavier^s  personal  liberty  no  restraint  was  placed.  He  embarked 
without  Pereira  on  J«^y  x6th,  1553.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Singapore,  whence  he  deq>atched  several  letters  to  India  and 
£uTope,  the  ship  at  the  end  of  August  1552  reached  Chang- 
chuen-shan  (St  John  .Island)  off  the  coast  of  Kwang-tung, 
which  served  as  port  and  rendezvous  for  Europeans,  not  then 
admitted  to  visit  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Xavier  was  seized  with  fever  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  interpreter  he  had  engaged,  as  well 
as  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Portuguese  to  attempt  the  voyage 
to  Canton  for  the  purpo^  of  landing  him.  He  had  arranged 
for  his  passage  in  a. Chinese  junk,  when  he  was  again  attacked 
by  fever,  and  died  on  December  3nd,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  November  37th,  1553.  He  was  buried  close  to 
the  cabin  in  which  he  had  died,  but  his  body  was  later  transferred 
to  Malacca,  and  thence  to  Goa,  where  it  still  lies  in  a  magnificent 
shrine  (see  J.  N.  da  Fonseca,  An  Historical  and  Archaeological 
SheUk  of  Goa,  Bombay,  1878).  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
in  16x9  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  i63x. 

In  appearance  Xavier  was  neither  Spanish  npr  Basque.  He 
had  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair  hair  and  beard,  which  turned 
white  through  the  hardships  he  endured  in  Japan.  That  he 
was  of  short  stature  b  proved  by  the  length  of  the  cofilh  in 
which  his  body  is  still  preserved,  less  than  5  ft.  x  in.  (Fonseca, 
op,  cU.  p.  396).  Many  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him; 
an  ofiBcial  list  of  these,  said  to  have  been  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, was  drawn  up  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota  when  the 
piocesses  for  his  canonization  were  formed,  and  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  The  contention  that 
Xavier  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries since  the  first  century  a.d.  rests  upon  more  tangible 
evidence.  His  Jesuit  biographers  attribute  to  him  the  con- 
version of  more  than  700,000  persons  in  less  than  ten  years; 
and  though  these  figures  are  absurd,  the  work  which  Xavier 
accomplished  was  enormous.  He  inaugurated  new  missionary 
enterprises  from  Hormuz  to  Japan  and  tlie  Malay  Archipelago, 
leaving  an  organized  Christian  community  wherever  he  preached; 
he  directed  by  correspondence  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
John  in.  and  his  viceroy  in  India;  he  established  and  con- 
trolled the  Souety  of  Jesus  in  the  East.  Himself  an  ascetic 
and  a  mystic,  to  whom  things  spiritual  were  more  real  than 
the  visibie  world,  he  had  the  strong  common  sense  which 

*  See  R.  S.  Whiteway,  Rise  of  tke  Portugtuse  Power  in  India 
rLondon,  189^).  appendix  A.  Toe  question  is  complicated  by  the 
tact  that  the  Stxtk  uecade  of  Diogo  do  Couto,  the  best  contemporary 
historian  of  these  events,  was  suppressed  by  the  censor  in  its  orieinal 
form,  and  the  extant  version  was  revised  by  an  ecclesiastical  editor. 


distinguished  the  other  Spanish  mystics,  St  Theresa,  Luis 
de  Leon  or  Raimon  Lull.  This  quality  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  his  letters  to  Caspar  Baertz  (Barzaeus), 
the  Flemish  Jesuit  whom  he  sent  to  Hormuz,  or  in  his  sugges- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  staple  in  Japan. 
Supreme  as  an  organizer,  he  seems  also  to  have  had  a  singularly 
attractive  personality,  which  won  him  the  friendship  even  of 
the  pirates  and  bravos  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  consort 
on  his  voyages.  Modem  critics  <^  his  woik  note  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  understand  the  oriental  religions  which  he 
attacked,  and  censure  him  for  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  sanctioning  persecution  of  the  Nestotian^  in  Malabar. 
He  strove,  with  a  success  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese  empire, 
to  convert  the  government  in  Goa  into  a  proselytizing  agency. 
Throughout  his  life  he  remained  in  close  touch  with  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  who  is  said  to  have  selected  Xavier  as  his  own  successor 
at  the  head  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
Xavier's  death,  indeed,  Ignatius  sent  letters  recalling  him  to 
Europe  with  that  end  in  view. 

Bibliography. — Many  of  the'authorities  on  which  thebiograj^ics 
of  Xavier  have  been  based  are  untrustworthy,  notably  the  Pere- 
^'nofam  of  F.  M.  Pinto  (SJ>')t  which  minutely  descnbes.  certain 
mddents  of  his  life  in  the  Far  East  (especially  in  Japan  and  Malacca). 
Xavier's  extant  letters,  supplemented  by  a  few  other  i6th-centuiy 
documents,  outweigh  ail  other  evidence.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  Xavier  himself  never  mentions  Pinto;  but  the  omission  may^  bie 
explained  by  the  numerous  gaps  in  his  correspondence.  A  critical 
text  of  the  letters,  with  notes,  bibliography  and  a  life  in  Spanish, 
will  be  found  in  Monumenta  Xaveriana  ex  Autograpkis  td  ex  Anlu 

Sioribns  Exemplis  coUecta,  vol.  i.  (Madrid,  i899-iSK)o),  included  in 
onumenta  historica  SocieiaUs  Jesu.  For  translations.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  by  H.  Coleridge,  S.J,  (3  vols.,  London, 
1873),  b  useful,  though  the  historical  commentary  has  little  value. 
There  are  numerous  older  and  uncritical  biographies  by  members  of 
the  Society:  best  and  earliest  are  De  vita  Francisea  Xaverii  .  .  . 
libri  sex,  by  O.  Torsellino  (TurscUinus)  (Antwerp,  15^;  English  by 
T.  F.,  The  Admirable  Life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  Paris,  1633);  and 
Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  Francisco  de.Xavier,  &c.,  by  Jq&o  Lucena 
(Lisboa,  x6oo).  Later  works  by  the  Jesuits  Bartoli,  MafTd.  de 
Sousa,  Poussines,  Menchacha,  Leon  Pages  and  others  owe  much  to 
Torsellino  and  Lucena,  but  also  incorporate  many  traditiona  which 
can  no  longer  be  verified.  St  Francois  de  Xavier,  sa  vie  Ot  us 
lettres,  by  J.  M.  Cros,  S.J.  (3  vols.,  Toulouse,  1000),  embodies  the 
results  of  Ions  research.  The  Missionary  Life  of  St  Francis  Xavier, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London 
(London,  1863),  b  polemical,  but  contains  an  interesting  map  of 
Xavier's  journeys.  For  a  non-partisan  account  of  Xavier^  work  in 
the  East,  see  K.  G.  Jayne,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  his  Successors,  chapters 
35-33  (London,  1910) ;  and  Otb  Gary,  A  History  of  Chrislianttv  in 
Japan  (3  vols.,  London,  1909).  (K.  G.  J.) 

XENIA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Greene  county,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Xenia,  about  3  m.  £.  of  the  Little 
Miami  river,  and  about  55  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus  and  about 
65  m.  N.E.  of  CindnnatL  Pop.  (1900)  .8696,  of  whom  410 
were  forcign-bom  ;  (1910  census)  8706.  Xenia  b  served 
by  the  Cindnnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (Pennsylvania  System)  rail- 
ways, and  by  interurban  dectric  lines  to  Springfield  and 
Dayton.  It  b  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  and  of  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (United  Presby- 
terian; founded  m  1794  at  Service,  Pa.,  and  united  in  1874  with 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-West,  founded  in  1839 
at  Oxford,  Ohio).  About  3  m.  N.E.,  at  Wilberforce,  b  Wilber- 
force  University  (co-educational;  opened  in  1856  and  reorganized 
in  1863),  conducted  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  public  buildmgs  of  Xenia  include  a  public  libra^,  the  county 
court-house  and  the  munidpal  building.  Xenia  b  situated  in 
a  fine  farming  and  stock-raising  region,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures are  cordage  and  twine,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and 
machinery.  The  township  was  first  settled  about  1797.  Xenia 
was  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1803,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1808  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

XENOCRATES,  of  Chalcedon,  Greek  philosopher,  scholarcfa  or 
rector  of  the  Academy  from  339  to  3x4  b.c.,  was  bom  in  396. 
Removing  to  Athens  in  early  youth,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
the  Socratic  Aeschines,  but  presently  joined  himself  to  Plato, 
whom  he  attended  to  Sidly  in  361.    Upon  hb  master's  death 
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(547  B.C.)*  in  comptoy  with  Aristotle  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hermias 
at  Atarneus.  In  339,  Aristotle  being  then  in  Macedonia, 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  presidency  of  the 
school,  defeating  his  competitors  Menedemus  and  Heradeides 
by  a  few  votes.  On  three  occasions  he  was  member  of  an 
Athenian  legation,  once  to  Philip,  twice  to  Antipater.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Demosthenes  in  332,  resenting  the  Macedonian 
influence  then  dominant  at  Athens,  Xenocrates  declined  the 
citizenship  offered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Phodon,  and, 
being  unable  to  pay  the  tax  levied  upon  resident  aliens,  was, 
it  is  said,  sold,  or  on  the  point  of  being  sold,  into  slavery.  He 
died  in  314,  and  was  succeeded  as  scholarch  by  Polcmon,  whom 
he  had  reclaimed  from  a  Ufe  of  profligacy.  Besides  Polemon, 
the  statesman  Phocion,  Chaeron,  tyrant  of  Pellene,  the  Academic 
Grantor,  the  Stoic  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  alleged  to  have 
frequented  his  lectures. 

Xenocrates's  eamestnefls  and  strength  of  character  won  for  him 
universal  respect,  and  stories  were  remembered  in  proof  of  his  purity, 
integrity  ana  benevolence.  Wanting  in  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  in  native  grace,  he  made  up  for  these  deficicndes  by  a  con- 
scientious love  of  truth  and  an  untiring  industiv.  Less  original 
than  Speusippus.  he  adhered  more  closely  to  the  letter  of  Platonic 
doctrine,  ana  is  accounted  the  typical  representative  of  the  Old 
Academy.  In  his  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he  seems  to  have 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Academic  programme;  but  meta- 
physics and  ethics  were  the  subjects  which  prindpally  engaged 
his  thoughts.  He  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  at  least  to  have 
emphasized,  the  tripartition  of  philosophy  under  the  heads  of 
physic,  dialectic  and  ethic. 

In  his  ontoloey  Xenocrates  built  upon  Plato's  foundations:  that 
is  to  say.  with  Plato  he  postulated  ideas  or  numbers  to  be  the  causes 
of  nature's  organic  products,  and  derived  these  ideas  or  numbers 
from  unity  (which  b  active)  and  plurality  (which  is  passive).  But 
he  put  upon  this  fundamental  dogma  a  new  mterpretation.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  existence  is  mind  pluralized :  mind  as  a  unity,  i^. 
universal  mind,  apprehends  its  own  plurality  as  eternal,  immutable, 
intelligible  ideas;  and  mind  as  a  plurality,  ix.  particular  mind, 
perceives  its  own  plurality  as  transitory,  mutable,  sensible  things. 
The  idea,  inasmucn  as  it  u  a  law  of  universal  mind,  which  in  par- 
ticular minds  produces  aggregates  of  sensations  called  things,  is  a 
"determinant"  {ripas  ix<m),  and  as  such  is  styled  "quantity" 
(roo-6v  )  and  perhaps  "  number ''  (ipi0#iic) ;  but  the  ideal  numbers 
are  distinct  from  arithmetical  numbers.  Xenocrates,  however, 
failing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  grasp  the  idealism  which  was  the  meta- 
physical foundation  of  Plato's  theory  of  natural  kinds,  took  for  his 
Principles  arithmetical  unity  and  plurality,  and  accordingly  identi- 
ed  iaeal  numbers  with  arithmetical  numbers.  In  thus  reverting 
to  the  crudities  of  certain  Pythagoreans,  he  laid  himself  open  to  the 
criticisms  of  Aristotle,  who.  in  his  AfetaPkysics,  reo^nizing  amongst 
contemporary  Platonists  three  principal  groups — (i)  those  who,  like 
Plato,  distinguished  mathematical  and  ideal  numbers;  (2)  those 
who,  like  Xenocrates,  identified  them;  and  (3)  those  who,  like 
Speusippus,  postulated  mathematical  numbers  only — ^has  much  to 
say  against  the  Xenocratcan  interpretation  of  the  theory,  and  in 
particular  points  out  that,  if  the  ideas  are  numbers  made  up  of 
arithmetical  units,  they  not  only  cease  to  be  principles,  but  also 
become  subject  to  arithmetical  operations.  Xenocratea's  theory  of 
inorganic  nature  was  substantially  identical  with  the  theory  of  the 
elements  which  is  propounded  in  the  Titnaeus,  53  C  sea.  Neverthe- 
less, holding  that  every  dimension  has  a  prinaple  of  its  own,  he 
rejected  the  derivation  of  the  demental  solids — pyramid,  octahedron, 
icosahedron  and  cube— from  triangular  surfaces,  and  in  so  far  ap- 
proximated to  atomism.  Moreover,  to  the  tetrad  of  simple  elements 
— viz.  fire,  air,  water,  earth — he  added  the  vk/tmi  obala,  ether. 

His  cosmology,  which  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Timaeus^ 
and.  as  he  intimated,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cosmogony,  should 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  his  psychology.  Soul  is  a  self-moving 
number,  derived  from  the  two  fundamental  principles,  unity  <&} 
and  plurality  (0vAt  66piffTot),  whence  it  obtains  its  powers  of  rest 
and  motion.  It  is  incorporeal,  and  may  exist  apart  from  body. 
The  iraational  soul,  as  well  as  the  rational  soul,  is  immortal.  The 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies,  man,  animals,  and  presumably 
plants,  are  each  of  them  endowed  with  a  soul,  which  is  more  or  less 
perfect  according  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  descending 
scale  of  creation.  With  this  Platonic  philosopheme  Xenocrates 
combines  the  current  theology,  identifying  the  universe  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  the  greater  gods,  and  reserving  a  place  be- 
tween them  and  mortals  for  the  lesser  divinities. 

If  the  extant  authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  Xenocrates  recog- 
nised three  grades  of  cognition,  each  appropriated  to  a  region  of  its 
own — viz.  knowledge,  opinion  and  sensation,  having  lor  thdr 
respective  objects  supra<elcstia1s  or  ideas,  celestials  or  stars,  and 
infra-cdestiais  or  things.  Even  here  the  mythoiop^ical  tendency 
displays  itself — petirA,  io^aeri.  and  alv^ifrii  ^'"^  severally 
committed   to  Atropos,   Lachcsis  and   Clotho.     Of  Xcnocrates's 


logic  we  know  only  that  with  Plato  he  distinguished  rS  oi*  «M  aid 
rd  rp6t  ri,  rejecting  the  Aristotdian  list  of  ten  categories  as  a  iBpr- 
fluity.  ^ 

Valuing  philosophy  chiefly  for  its  influence  vpoa  ooodoct,  Xeas* 
crates  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  ethics.  The  axaHagtit  sf 
his  works  shows  that  he  had  written  largdy  upon  this  «db)cct;  but 
the  indications  of  doctrine  which  have  survived  are  scaaty.  aad 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  Things  are  goods,  &  « 
neutrals.  Goods  are  of  three  sorts — mental,  bodily,  aaenai:  b« 
of  all  goods  virtue  is  incomparably  the  greatest.  Happiness  oas- 
ststs  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  and  consequently  is  inocpeDdrat  d 
personal  and  extraneous  advantages.  The  virtuons  man  is  f^an. 
not  in  act  only,  but  also  in  heart.  To  the  attainment  of  vinse  the 
best  help  is  pnibsophy ;  for  the  philosopher  does  of  his  ova  scfjrd 
what  others  do  under  the  compulsion  of  law.  Speculative  ndca 
and  practical  wisdom  are  to  be  distinguished,  lilcagre  as  tlMse 
statements  arc,  they  suffice  to  show  that  in  ctluca.  as  daevtert. 
Xenocrates  worked  upon  Platonic  lines. 

Xenocrates  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great  thinker.  His  »(ti* 
physic  was  a  travesty  rather  than  a  reproduction  of  that  ol  bs 
master.  His  ethic  had  little  which  was  distinctive.  But  (a 
austere  life  and  commanding  personality  made  him  aa  dkct'>« 
teacher,  and  hb  influence,  kept  alive  by  his  pupOs  Pokmoa  aad 
Crates,  ceased  only  when  Arcesibus,  the  foumkr  of  the  so-caBcd 
Second  Academy,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  studies  of  tfeeadhooL 

See  D.  Van  de  Wynpersse,  De  Xenecrate  Chaludomj  (Lxidn 
1822);  C.  A.   Brandts,  Cesch.  d.  trtecJrmA-r^asucAen  Pkdetfpkm 
(Berlin.  1853).  ii.  a,  i;  E.  Zcller.  PkilosophU  d.  Critekem  [Lmi. 
1875),  ii.  i:  F.  W.  A.  Mullach.  FragmaUa  Pluioaapkanm  Cm- 
corum  (Paris,  1881),  iii.  (H.  Ja ) 

XENOPHANES  of  Colophon,  the  reputed  founder  of  t^ 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  is  suf^xMod  to  have  been  bocs  b 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  6th  century  bjC  An  exile  froc 
his  Ionian  home,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Sicily,  at  Zaadc  ai 
at  Catana,  and  afterwards  established'  himself  in  sMtlvn 
Italy,  at  Elea,  a  Phocaean  colony  founded  in  the  saty-iiA 
Olympiad  (53^533)*  In  one  of  the  extant  fragments  he  speus 
of  himself  as  having  begun  his  wanderings  sixty-se>CB  yta 
before,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  so  that  he  was  at 
less  than  ninety-two  when  he  died.  His  teaching  foond  cipfo- 
sion  in  poems,  which,  he  recited  rhapsodically  in  the  connt  d 
his  travels.  In  the  more  considerable  of  the  degiac  fiagnsts 
which  have  survived,  he  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  the  mignaien 
of  souls  (xviii.),  asserts  the  claims  of  wisdom  against  the  pcc^ 
valent  athleticism,  which  seemed  to  him  to  coiultice  neither  u> 
the  good  government  of  states  nor  to  their  mateiia]  praapentv 
(xix),  reprobates  the  introduction  of  Lydian  inxuiy  ist^ 
Colophon  (xx.),  and  recommends  the  reasonable  enjoyment  d 
social  pleasures  (xxi.).  Of  the  epic  fragments,  the  more  impottast 
are  those  in  which  be  attacks  the  "  anthroponnorphic  and  an- 
thropopathic  polytheism "  <rf  his  contemporaries^  AccMdk^ 
to  Aristotle,  "  the  first  of  EleaCic  unitarians  was  not  careJal 
to  say  whether  the  unity  which  he  postulated  was  iiniu  cr  m- 
finite,  but,  contemplating  the  whole  firmament,  declared  that 
the  One  is  God."  Whether  Xenc^ancs  was  a  raoBochesL 
whose  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  suggesied  to  Ranaouk^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Being,  or  a  pantheist,  vhast 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  was  also  a  d«Jaiat>M  ^ 
the  tmity  of  Bdng,  so  that  he  omHcipoUd  Pannaudes-^ 
other  words,  whether  Xenophanes*s  teaching  was  pordy  theo- 
logical or  had  also  a  philosophical  signifiranfr — is  a  question 
about  which  authorities  have  differed  and  wiO  pcobaU^ 
continue  to  differ.  The  ulence  of  the  extant  fragmcati. 
which  have  not  one  word  about  the  unity  of  Being,  favoon  the 
one  view;  the  voice  of  antiquity,  which  proclaims  Xenophssn 
the  founder  of  Eleatidsm,  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  other 

Of  Xenophanes's  utterances  about  (1)  God,  (a)  the  wwld.  <'^'< 
knowledge,  the  folk>wing  survive:  (i)  **  There  ik  one  God,  ciestn; 
amonff  gods  and  men,  ndther  in  slape  nor  in  thought  Gar  b«  > 
mortals.  ...  He  is  all  sight,  all  mind,  all  ear  (i.r.  not  a  oosapoau 
organism).  .  .  .  Without  an  effort  ruleth  he  all  things  by  thcu(*a. 
...  He  abideth  ever  in  the  same  place  motionl«a,  aad  it  te- 
fitteth  him  not  to  wander  hither  and  tnither.  .  .  .  Yet  men  latar-ae 
gods  to  be  bom,  and  to  have  raiment  and  voice  and  body.  t<kr 
themselves.  .  .  .  Even  so  the  gods  of  the  Ethiopians  are  svarrhr 
and  flat>nosed,  the  gods  of  the  Thracians  are  fair-haircd  aad  \M^ 
eyed.  .  .  .  Even  so  Homer  and  Hesiod  attributed  to  the  fr<^ 
all  that  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  among  men — ihcft,  adahr^. 
decdt  and  other  lawless  acts.  .  .  .  Even  so  oxen,  lions  and  bonrs 
if  they  had  hands  wherewith  to  grave  images,  would  faskioa  fcds 
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Oae  inS  ihe  One  i>  God."  Tusos  jia  £.<.  ILm|i... /-'v>'<  '•  2:!), 
ifnoriiiE  XnoiAanee'a  tbeolofv.  nukei  hijn  rr-^Lvr  ^11  Thir^^n  nio 

C^pa  {Krw  do  ioofer  ucribed  10  AriMritLr  or  I  hi..|.fi].L-ui-.k  ,ic- 
mdiuXeoophanekuepUiQiyfninKdontlL^^'r  . '- 1  'f  T.L.  h;i  |.r  "ifi 
al  the  uaity  aad  the  ■Rribuui  o(  the  Ei.i  be 

■Maude.    The  epttoButon  ot  a  tiler  iim.      I  '    1  -  .  1^   :  <  -be 

Tk...   -I__,  ,a  hi,  vrilinn,  •o  far  ai  Ihey  ate  known  lo  ui. 


According  to  Zeller.  t 
fodt  being  the  power 

Accordingly  hi*  aaaen 


a  panlbein. 


„ _  tyilGad 

he  it  entiiiea  id  rana  ai  uk  lounoer  «    ticaiiCk^clir  in.i.:i.i.  1    ■« 

and  the  eiterea]  evideoH.  countenanod  u  it  i*  by  Thdojjii:  \-:]it, 
one  of  the  btSt  iniomed  of  the  uldeM  hinoriua,  and  aii;  r  Td 
by  ZeUer,  one  of  Ihe  molt  Ismed  ol  the  modern  crilics,  1-  r  ixe 
than  plamihle:  but  Iheii  ia  lomelhing  lo  be  aid  on  tht  r.,rir  iiy 

the  Whcenluty  paniheiimwai  otirerlhan  monotheiira,  S  1 '!y. 
the  caiemaJ  evidence  doea  act  bear  eaaminailDn.  The  i'l  L'..nK: 
leatiimny.  if  ii  proved  anyihing.  would  prove  too  miiirH.  r.jr..Iy, 
ihat  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Being  originated,  not  whIl  x-  no- 
phaoea.  but  before  him;  and,  in  fact,  ihe  paiaige  from  ihr  ■.. ,;  pot 


theory  whatever;  tod  the  epi- ' 

that  Ariatotl*  reganled  Xenuuhmna  b*  eiig  ml _. — 

iinporlant  deptnore.      Thirdly,    when    Xenophanel  hiniieli  layi 

thAt  tbeoriea  aboiit  lodi  and  about  iT"' 1— —i-j^  -l-. 

K-.rirj '  ' 


)  MeiadJlii 


Ai^in. 


icripiioa  tt  XenopiiiHi  at  tbeficit  of  the  Elealic  uniUn:>n^  <:. .. 
neceaaarily  Inplythat  On  aniiy  dnKrii^l  by  Xrnujih.int^  v  < 


ga  by  revelation,  tnan  muK  laboriously 

., «  plainly  tenon™:™  the  "diiinl -* 

„„ il  ol  truth.      If  then  he  waa  indi9eitat  10  the  iinibl._.  .._ 

fan  hardly  becndiKd  with  the  Eleaiic  aoluClon.    In  the  judgment 
of  the  preter ■—  ■" " -■ '"- 


ith  the  Eicaiic  ■oluClon.  In  the  judgment 
sno^jianea  wai  neither  a  pfaOoaopber  nor  a 
khiloaopiier,  for  be  deipalred  of  knowinlfc- 
if  by  "  Keptic  "  ia  Dunnt  the  ndadocut 


Apvt  irom  the  oM  conliwveiiyabo 
oiUlowphy,  doubta  hav«  neenily  ai 
r^iMiTi-r  In  Ingmenla  1..  aiv..  ivi.,  b 
b]«ade«hil.  a  plurality  of  diltlei;  1 

£Sd(rdHO«Cod.moKUth.(Hff« 

fpfaJliaeiil  auie.  uaifiea  the  plurality  of  thutgi,  then  w 


eternal  parti  ol  tbe  one  all-enbiacint  Codheid.     WUIn 
a  iiardly  ht  allowed  that  Xedophaoea,  ao  far  frflm  deny- 


allydlacrediie 


1.    Thewi 


fn«fXeiKiphaBei.Ukelh 


■  theory  fj  ibe  oni- 


'!"'■ ';, 


Hebrew  Preacher,  itaowed  itadt,  n— 

bill  in  a  aorrowfui  rccofniiloa  of  Ibc  nothioei .. 

c  Juliljiy  of  endeavour.  Hia  tlieiain  waa  ■  dBclaraiion  aoK 
:h  of  the  grealoeaa  of  God  aa  rather  of  tbe  liitleneaa  of  man. 
•mology  wai  an  aaaertion  oM  ao  much  of  the  immutability 

Oneaaialherof  themnUbililyoftbeMany.    LikeSociaio, 

he  waa  not  a  philoaopher.  and  did  not  pietend  10  be  ooe:  hut.  aa 

the  reaioned  Kepticivm  of  Sociatea  cleared  liie  way  for  the  philo. 

aophy  of  Plato,  u  did  Xenopliaiica'a  "  abnonnit  lapicntia"  [or  the 

philoaophy  of  Parmerddea. 
BiiLIOCUFiv.— S.  Kanten.  Xnuptmrnl  CWgMnri  Orminmm 

Riiiaiiai  (BruHelt.  1830):   F.  W.  A.  Mullacb.  Frag.  PM.  Cmt. 

">-~i,  iMo).  i.  w-ioSi  C.  TeichmDIIcr,  SliUUn  i.  Gaek.  i.  Bitrifft 
in,  iBti),  pp.  SS9-613;  E.  Zeller,  PtH.  i.  Grittkin  (Lepi^, 

.....<.  i.  4S6-S<>7:  J.  Fmdenthal.  t/rkr  d.   Tlnfarir  I  Xnt- 

SHI  (Brealau,  Kite),  and  -'  Zur  Lehie  d.  Xen.."  in  ArtUt  f. 
:*.  i.  PkOei.  {Beriin,  ISM).  1.  iii-i*}:  H.  Dieli.  PitlarMm 
— itoioptonm  FraptKiiU  {Berlin.  1901);  and  Pit  Fntmnlt  itr 
rioijahirr  IBerlm,  1906).  For  fuller  biblioaraphy,  induding  the 
itroveny  about  the  Dt  tfiiiiig  Xn.  tl  Crrria,  aee  Ueberweg, 
■aJriii  d.  Gfck.  J.  Pkil,!.  (Berlin,  1871).  >.  i  'T-   See  aim  Pia- 

110M.  (H.  JA.J 

ZEMOPHON.  Greek  hlalDtiao  aod  philoiophical  uuyiit,  the 
1  ol  Giyllus,  was   born   at   Alhens  about   4J0   B.C.'     He 
bebngcd  to  aa  equeatrian  family  of  Ihe  deme  of  Eichia.    It 
.y  be  inleired  from  panacea  in  the  Hillaiica  that  he  fought 
Arginuue  (406),  and  that  he  was  preient  at  the  return  of 
Alcibiads  C408),  the  trial  of  the  Generala  and  the  overthrow 
Thiny.     Eiriy  in  life  he  came  under  Ihe  InBuence  ol 
Socnia.  but  aa  active  life  had  men  alttaclion  for  him.    In 
.  bdn£  invittd  by  his  fijcnd  Proicnua  to  join  the  crpe<)iiion 
ol  ihe  younger  Cyriu  agaiiiit  hia  brother,  Arlaienea  II.  of 
Ferva,  be  at  ODce  accepted  tbe  oSer.    Ii  held  out  the  proipecl 
'    '  '  1  honour,  while  he  wa*  little  bkely  to  find  favour 

c  Athena,  where  the  knighu  were  regarded  with 
having  aupported  the  Thirty.  Al  tbe  luggeilion 
of  Socrates,  Xcnophon  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle^ 
but  hi$  mind  wai  already  made  up,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Sardla,  the  place  of  rendovous.  Of  Ihe  erpedition  Itulf  he 
hai  given  a  full  and  detailed  account  in  bii  Anabatitt  or  the 
"  Up-Counliy  March."  After  tbe  battle  ol  Cunai*  (401),  in 
which  Cyrui  loal  bit  life,  Ibe  ofKcen  in  command  of  the  Greek) 
were  [reacbcroualy  munlered  by  ibe  Penian  aitrap  Tiiaaphemci, 
with  whom  tbey  were  negotiating  an  atmijticc  with  a  view  lo 
a  safe  TClum.  The  ^army  waa  now  Itx  the  heati  of  an  unknown 
coimtry,  moTe  than  a  Ihoiuand  mllea  from  home  and  in  the 
prcacace  ot  a  Iroubleiome  enemy.  It  waa  decided  to  march 
nonbwtrda  up  the  Tigris  valley  and  make  for  the  thorn  of  the 
Euiine,  on  which  there  were  several  Greek  colooies.  Xenophon 
became  the  leading  *{»rit  of  the  army ;  he  was  elected  an  officer, 
and  he  iL  was  who  mainly  directed  the  retreat.  Part  of  the 
iray  lay  through  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan,  where  tbey  bad  tr> 
cticounta  the  barnfing  guerrilla  attacks  of  savage  tpounlain 
Iribea,  and  part-  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Georgia. 
After  a  &ve  months'  march  they  reached  Trapezua  JTrtbitondl 
oa  the  Eu^nc  (February  400).  where  a  tendency  to  demoraliza- 
tion began  to  show  ilaclf,  and  even  Xenopbon  almost  lost  bis 
control  over  the  soldJery,  At  Cotyora  he  aspired  to  found  a 
colony;  but  the  idea,  not  being  unanimously  accepted,  was 
idoned,  and  ultimntciy  Xeoapbon  with  his  Greeks  arrived 
ChiyKipolis  [Scutari]  on  the  Bosnia,  oppooite  Byianlium. 
Alter  a  brief  period  ol  service  under  a  Thraaui  chief,  Seuthei. 
tliey  were  finally  incofpoiated  in  ■  '■■■''■''"■"'l''^  army  which 
'  An  the  description  of  the  Ionian  campalgB  of  ThzaayUus  tn  410 
jBJ^^  i.  9 )  is  cloriy  deilynl  from  Xanophon's  own  leminioncei. 


i--.!*^ 


had  craned  over  inla  Aiti  lo  mge  «ir  i 
ulnpi     Tiiuphernei    and    PhunilMizus. 
anompuiud  cbcm,  captiued  s  weilihy  Peruan  ooDiciiun,  inm 
hjifunil;,  oeai  Fcisunmn,  and  the  niuom  paid  for  hit  recsveiy . 
Mcured  Xcnopbon  a  competency  for  life. 

■  Oq  his  return  Ut  Greece  Xoiopbon  served  under  AgeaPam, 
king  oi  Spaila,  >t  that  time  the  chief  power  in  the  Creek  world. 
With  his  native  Athena  and  jta  general  policy  and  iostilulioos 
he  wai  not  in  sympathy.  At  Coroneia  (394)  he  fought  with  the 
SparUns  against  the  Athenians  and  'lliebtnl,  for  which  hit 
[eUow-dtiitni  decreed  hii  banishment.  The  Spaitani  piuvided 
a  home  for  him  atSdllus  ia  Elis,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia; 
there  be  settled  down  to  indulge  hi)  tastes  for  sport  and  literature. 
After  Sparta's  ctuahing  defeat  at  Leuctn  (371),  Xenophon  was 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  people  of  Elis.  Meantime  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  become  allis,  and  the  Athenians  repealed  the 
decree  which  had  condemned  him  to  eiile.  There  a,  howevef , 
Boevidencelhathe  ever  relumed  to  his  native  dty.  Accordmg 
to  Diogenes  LaCnlus,  he  made  his  home  at  Caiinth.     The  year 

later  than  jss,  the  date  ol  his  work  on  tbe  Ximtiei  BjAliem. 

The  ilMkiii  (csnipe«d  at  Seinut  between  379  and  371)  is  a  work 
_*  _:_™.i„-  ]^.^^».  ...J  :.  iwvhily  and  plcaianlly  wnuen.    Xeno- 
sry  £1  the  f-'-" 


J  by  Plutanzti  and  DloieTie* 
'ork  of  XenoDlion.  and  the 

publiabrd  it  uddvan  aaunied  name. 

The  Cyipufia.  a  political  and  philoantihical  roniancc.  ■4ili± 
deKribes  the  boyhood  and  mining  of  Cyrus,  hardly  anivn  to  iu 
name,  bebig  [or  the  moB  pin  an  aeenuni  of  the  beginningi  of  the 
Per«an  empire  and  of  the  victorious  career  of  Cythi  in  founder. 
The  Cmpiiiia  contains  in  fact  the  author's  own  ideas  ct  mining 
and  education,  as  derived  conjointly  From  the  leachinga  of  Socrates 

wrinen  in  opporitinn  to  the  JfifvMif  of  Plato.     A  diitincl    monl 

For  instance.  Cyrua  is  rrpmc     ed  aa  g  pmcrl         ui     i>  bed. 

TMmrn!,-  ■:■■•<-•    ■  beonlymem. 

down  Co  iE«-     It  con^Ur^  p^ru    books  L  and  ii.» 


XENOPHON 

Xenophon  fu 


down  to  the  death  of  Epam 

-separate  worla.  There  Is  prcbsb 
deiibetaic  [aldScation.  T-  -  -  ' 
nmng  political  prejudicH 


Hardly  lea  seno 
D(  of  hlit  rica 

"TJaUVmitiMli 


re  his  omissions. 


ditpeiuable  vLitneu 


rolycralei.  The  work  Is 
cnhemlce  and  unity,  and  h 
hbn  Jostlci.  Still,  as  far  u 
the  phllosapher's  auuiner 
the  raoral  and  practical  an 
intcnsted  Xenophon:  into 


IS  aiU  odo 


ya  caJ  ipec  latioi 


Plato  t 


i>methins 


V  ot  tba  Cneh  nfe  1 

Tcspecdve  duties  si  hnsbaiid  and  nfe.   The  tr 

twin  of  ■  dialogue  bcaween  Soctatee  and  ■  1 

—■ ■  ■ —  Latin  by  Cic" 


Inlhe 


how  It  is  to  be  groonKd  aod  ridden 


d  KevraQy  auaar^ 


The  HipfC'dnirl  niplaini  the  duties  oil  a  lanlry  oOnr,  !.  :■ 
the  an  oE  war  was  buL  very  imperfectly  devrloped'  aod  ihn  ih' 

makLEig  of  a  good  cavalry  olficer.  and  hiats  very  pUialy  uat  [Ff^ 
must  be  fltrict  attention  ro  relitiooa  duties. 

The^fenldkiisaeiilogy  of  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  tvoipfnaj 
merits  in  Xenophon's  eyes:  he  was  ji  rigid  disciplinarias.  arid  >f 
was  pwticulady  itlentlve  to  all  reUgioua  obeervancev.     Mc  ^^^' 


rominent  figure.     He  is  rcpiesmtej  ■«  "  improvii 

,"  which  is  that  of  a  lively  Atheoiaa  auppa^.party,  at 

-  --■'■' '—'-■.  anda  daBdDt« 


is  much  drinldng,  with  fliiie.p1ayiiig.  a 


also  two  short  eassys.  attributed  la  him.  on  ih 

conMilution  b(  Sparta  and  Athens,  wriitea  with  a  deciili 
favour  of  the  former,  which  he  praises  wilhoul  altHi»iiii(D 
Siiarta  seems  to  have  presented  to  XeDophoa  tbcbnt  a 
miirtuiv  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  The  sccoed  ia  ecr 
by  Xenophon,  but  was  probably  w  '        ' 


he  winning  ol  the 


-K  Athens  use  ttt  iatuott 

he  Creek  worid  and  for  the  wt\> 
.  the    temple  n  Del^  hum  ^ 


not  a  genuine  work  ci  Xenophon.  but  betongs  to  a  aiych  Ista*  vbw* 
-  Xeoophon  was  a  man  dT  gnat  persDoal  rxanty  aod  miiOBaiiie 
intellecriial  Eifts:  but  be  waa  of  too  pnetical  a  aaruR  to  laW  aa 
ioierM  in  abatnse  ^ilouhkal  apecutuioa.     Hw  d^hkr  ^  itt 

fought  on  the  aide  ol  Sparta  a^ast  ^  own  eouetry.  ia  it%^«^ 
mailcis  he  was  narrow  asinded,  a  believer  in  the  eAocr  id  m-rjn 
and  in  the  prophetic  art.  Hla  plaia  and  wmple  acyi^  wkkh  a- 
lima  becomes  wearisoD^  was  (Ratly  admired  and  piamed  has 

'The  edillona  ol  Xenopbsa's  wtaks.  both  oomtiete  and  id  w^mn 

).  G.  Schneider  (IT90-1B49);  C.  Sauppe  (I*6j-6i) ;  U  fc^;'! 
1S75];  E.  C.  Marchaiil  ([900-         .  in  the  Clarendon  Pnaa  i^f- 

, n...i ^iHiaiieail.    Ahisasis^    R.   KOhner  (i*"i 

,jMj);  F.  Vollbrecht  6«*r):  A-  P^tw  (1* 

Kroger  and  W.  Pokel  ( iBSB) :  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  A^' 
..  1S94).  CraoFaiDiA!  G.  M.  Goriiam  (ilnl:l-  Brwir^- 
lacB  {ie7Si;  A,  Goodwin  (ri.-viii..  iSlo):  F.  Aenkm  and  W 
Nitache  (|BM);H.  A-HoMen  (1U7-Q14.  HaLLUOCa:  U  BiWmi- 
bach    (1874-84):   R.    BOiJuenschau    [lUo-^it:   1-    L   Hs~" 


J.  F.  Man 


XERXES— X-RAY  TREATMENT 


887 


FnM  (iW) 


A.   Kln^hofl   (I 


."T™^ 


I.  H 


,  .      .  _    ,   «4);    I.    Hm- 

maoil,  ^fiaijffa  Xtnopkimlaa  (18S7]  and  ^HdXfcU  Xtnaphcntta 
Wm  (IBS9):  C.Joel,  D<f«*U  Kurfiin-  JifMof        ■    ■      "^ 

(i«9i):  Linic  X..  Kin  Z'fwi,  Kw  Ctuuari 

(1900).  Sn  alB  CteiCE:  ^bcioi  HuUny,  I  "  Aulborilin," 
ind  •Dflu  qualed:  ],  B.  Bury.  Ancual  Crat  HisUriam  IrooQl; 
MuiT'i/;tiur]ri>/Grali£iIeriArrtai«ICraiii'i  raonagraph  in  Dloci- 

VJmsDIE.  BiUiDETlphia  in  Enielnunn-PiEUM,  BiblioUaa 
Scripltnm  Oiuiicgniiil  (L,  l3So)  ind  in  C.  Bunian'l  JuJIrclhrtclU 
(c.  ifoo)  by  E.  Riditer.  (E.  M.  W.;  J.  H.  F.) 

lERXES  (the  Greek  foiin  of  tlic  Pen.  Kkshayarska;  Old 
Teatament  AiasKna,  AAAaihoerosM — ij.  Ahosuenu  (q-v.) — ' 
TJlh  wrens  vocaLization  uid  subslilution  of  y  lot  v,  iiutead  of 
AikjkoBvihi  [□  Aramaic  insciiptioiu  and  papyri  from  Egypt 
the  name  is  wrillen  Kliskaearih),  the  name  of  two  Penias  kings 
of  the  Achaemeiud  dynasty. 

1.  Xuxu  I,,  ion  of  Diriiu  I.  and  AIosib.  the  daughter  of 
Cynil  the  Crtat.  and  tberelore  appointed!  luccessor  to  hii  father 
in  preferCRCC  to  hi*  eldest  haU-biothen,  who  were  b«n  before 
DaHiu  bad  become  king  (Herod,  vii.  i  f.}.  Alter  hii  accession 
in  Octobu  485  B.C.  he  luppcessed  the  revolt  in  Egypt  which 
had  broken  out  in  436,  appointed  his  brother  Achaemenei  ai 
satnp  and  "  brought  Egypt  under  a  much  heavier  yoke  than 
it  had  been  before  "  (Herod,  vii.  ;).  His  predecessors,  especially 
Darius,  had  not  been  successful  in  their  atlempll  to  conciliate 
the  aodent  dviliutfoiu.  This  probably  was  the  reason  why 
?ienea  in  4S4  abolished  the  "  kingdom  of  Babel  "  and  took 
'Bel  (Mactluk,  Merodich),  the  hands 


of  V 


year,  I 


id  killed  til 


;ofB 


el  had  tc 


tried  to  hinder 


Therefore  Xer«3  does  not  beir 

th< 

title  ol  "  King  ol  Babel' 

ed 

from  his  reign,  but  "  King 

of  Peiiia  and  Media,"  or  simply  ■ 

Kj 

ngol  countries  "(|-,(,  of  the 

world).    This  proceeding  led  to  t 

rebellions,  probably  in  4II4 

ts  occur  the  names  of  two 

d  Tariiya.  who  belong  to  this 

time.    Ok  of  these  rebellions  w 

•on  of  Zopyrus,  the  satrap  whom 

Darius  had  left  to  his  sou  the 

k  of  punishing  the  Greeks 

ebellion  and  the  victory  ol 

Marathon.    From  483  Xenes 

ared  his  eipedilion  with 

great  an:    ■  channel  was  dug 

uugh  the  isthmus  of  the 

peninsula  of   Mount    Athos;   pn 

lions   were  stored   in   the 

tt>tion>  on  the  road  through  Th 

;  two  bridges  were  thrown 

«TO«    the   Hellespont.    Xenes 

ncluded   an   alliance   with 

Carthage,  u>d  thus  deprived  Cree. 

f  the  support  of  the  power- 

(ul    monarchs  of   Syracuse  and 

A 

Tigentum.    Many   smaller 

("  Medized  "},  espedally  Thesuly,  Thebes  and  Argos.  A  large 
fleet  and  a  numerous  army  were  gilhered.  In  the  spring  ol 
480  Xeriea  set  out  from  Saiilii,  At  Erst  Xenes  was  victorious 
everywhere.  The  Greek  fleet  was  beaten  at  Artemisium, 
TiMirmopylae  stormed,  Athens  conquered,  the  Greeks  driven 
back  to  their  last  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  ol  Corinth  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  But  Xenes  was  induced  by  the  astute 
message  of  Themistocles  (against  the  advice  of  Artemisia  of 
Halicsmasusl  to  attack  the  Creek  fleet  under  unfavourable 


rA    Belitaua  0 

afi.  Arrlan  vii. 

•Cleiiaa.  I 
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iy  Ctesiai  ehanted  into  a  pTur 
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conditions,  instead  of  sending  a  part  of  h!l  ship!  to  the  Pelopon- 
Deius  and  awaiting  the  diasolulion  of  the  Creek  armament.* 
The  battle  of  Salamis  (iSih  of  September  4B0)  decided  the  war 
(see  Salamis).    Having  lost  his  rommunicaiion  by  sea  with 

be  left  in  Greece  under  Mardonius  was  in  479  beaten  at  PIstaeK 
(^.r.).    The  defeat  of  the  Persian*  at  Mycale  roused  the  Creek 

01  the  later  years  ol  Xerxes  little  b  known.  He  sent  out 
Sstaipes  to  attempt  the  drcuDinavlgalion  of  Africa  (Herod, 
tv.  14]).  but  the  victory  of  the  Creeki  threw  the  em[rire  into  a 
state  of  languid  torpor,  from  which  it  could  iwt  rise  again. 
The  king  himself  became  involved  in  intriguea  of  the  harem 
(cl.  Herod,  ii.  loS  ff.— compare  the  late  Jewish  novel  at 
Eititr,  in  which  a  remembrance  of  the  Hue  chancier  of  Iha 
king  is  retaioed)  and  was  much  dependent  upon  coDrtien 
and  eunucht.  Be  left  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  where  he 
added  a  new  palace  to  that  of  Darius,  at  Van  fa  Armenia,  and 
on  Mount  Elvend  near  Ecbatana;  in  these  texts  he  merely 
copies  the  words  of  his  father.  In  465  he  was  nurdned  by  hii 
vizier  Artabanus  («,>.),  who  raised  Artaierrea  I.  to  the  throne. 

a.  Xenes  II.,  ton  and  successor  of  Artaienes  I.,  was 
assassinated  in  414  after  a  idgn  of  forty-hve  days  by  his  brother 
Secydionus  or  Sogdianua,  who  in  his  tarn  was  murdered  by 
Darius  II.  (J.I.). 

See  Ctcuis,  Ptn.  44:  DIod.  iTl.  61,  ji,  and  the  diromgraplierB: 
neither  ol  the  two  epdemeral  king!  u  mtntioocd  in  the  caiuB  ^ 
Ptolemy  oor  in  llie  datei  of  Babylonian  conlncls  of  this  time. 

The  name  Xeixes  was  also  home  by  a  king  of  Armenia,  killed 
about  111  B.C.  by  Aniiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  viii.  ij;  Johaimes 
Antiochenus,  p.  is;  his  name  occurs  on  copper  coins};  and  by 
a  son  of  iliihiadites  the  Great  ol  Pontus  (Appian,  Utikr.  ro8, 
ii7l-  (Eo.  M.) 

ZIPHIUNQS,  JOAMHBt,  efutomator  of  Dio  Cassius,  lived 
at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  iitb  century  a.n. 
He  was  a  monk  and  Uie  nephew  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
atantinople  of  the  same  name,  a  well-known  preacher  (Migne, 
Pal'dtntia  Graaa,  en.).  The  epitome  (klu^iii)  ol  Dio  was 
prepared  by  order  ol  Michael  Panpinacea  (1071-1078),  but  is 
unfortunately  incomplete.  It  comprises  books  36-80,  the  period 
included  being  from  the  limes  ol  Pompey  and  Caesai  down  to 
:rus.     In  book  70  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 


d  the  e 


IS  appear  to  have  been 


copy,  while  in  books  7^  and  7^ 
SI  nave  oeeo  used.  Xiphilinus  divided  the  work  in 
lions,  each  conlahiing  the  hfe  of  an  emperor.  He  omitli 
name  of  the  consuls  and  sometimes  altered  or  emended  Ij 
!inal.  The  epitome  is  valuable  as  preserving  the  chief  ini 
ts  of  the  period  for  which  the  authoHiy  of  Dio  is  wanting. 
rr  H.  Reimar'i  edition  of  Dio  Cawut.il,:  I.  Melber's  D 
■""'"""        -     -  •"    '■  Eiii/»iliiii{  in  Jaj  Shirfiiiiii    J 
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Z-RAT  THBATMENT.  The  X  rays  (set  ROhtcen  Bavs)  are 
iw  used  extensively  in  medical  work  for  puipoiea  of  treatment. 
They  have  been  found  to  be  valuable  in  many  forms  of  skin 
disease,  more  particularly  in  those  of  a  chronic  character. 
They  have  a  favourable  Influence  upon  glandular  tumoun,  as 
m  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  of  the 
if  the  thyroid  gland.  Tbey  give  useful  palliative 
tain  forms  of  malignant  disease,  although  It  is  not 
hat  any  permanent  cures  of  cancerous  conditiont 
have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  In  the  disease  known  as 
'ent  ulcer,  which  it  a  preccss  of  destructive  ulcention,  and 

iht  of  the  eflicncy  of  X-ny  treatment  lor  bringing  about  a 
iplete  cure  ia  the  majority  ol  cases,  provided  tliat  the  disease 
not  advanced  too  deeply  into  the  tissues. 


■See  G.  I 
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X-RAY  TREATMENT 


The  idea  of  using  X  rays  in  the  treatment  of  disease  arose 
from  the  recognition  of  the  injurious  effects  which  followed 
the  prolonged  application  of  the  rays  for  diagnostic  purposes 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  many  early  workers  with  X  rays  to  iM>tice 
the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  a  falling  out  of 
the  hair  over  parts  which  had  been  subjected  to  X  rays,  and 
Leopold  Freund,  of  Vienna,  has  stated  that  his  first  attempts 
to  utilize  X  rays  in  treatment  were  made  in  i8q6  to  cure  a  hairy 
mole  and  were  prompted  by  what  he  had  read  of  such  occur- 
xeiices.  A  definite  action  of  the  rays  upon  the  skin  having  been 
observed,  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases 
followed  as  a  natural  corollary.  Amongst  the'  earliest  investi- 
gators of  the  possible  therapeutic  effects  of  X  rays  the  names  of 
Schiff,  Freund,  Kienbdck,  Holtzknecht,  Sjogren  and  Stenbeck 
may  be  mentioned.  In  Great  Britain  Sir  Malcolm  Morris, 
E.  Dore  and  J.  H.  Sequeira  were  amongst  the  earliest  investi- 
gators. 

For  operating  successfully  with  an  agent  capable' of  producing 
decidedly  harmful  effects  when  given  in  large  doses  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  method  of  measureihent,  and  the  need  ior 
this  quickly  became  apparent  when  X  rays  were  used  for  treat- 
ment. The  results  of  X-ray  photography  had  already  shown 
that  the  tubes  employed  were  capable  of  emitting  radiations 
of  very  varying  powers  of  penetration,  and  that  the  tubes  were 
by  no  means  constant  in  this  respect;  and  the  question  whether 
highly  penetrating  rays  or  rays  of  feeble  penetration  were  to  be 
preferred  for  therapeutic  use  became  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  rays  which  act  upon 
the  tissues  are  those  which  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and 
consequently  the  softer  or  less  penetrating  rays  are  now  regarded 
as  those  to  be  used  in  treatment.  So  too  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  during  a 
given  time  began  to  call  for  a  solution,  if  that  were  in  any 
way  possible.  |n  190X  Benoist  designed  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  at  any  moment 
could  be  acciirately  determined,  and  in  1902  Holtzknecht  brought 
out  the  first  quantitative  device.  It  was  called  a  chromo- 
radiometer,  and  it  enabled  the  dose  admimstered  to  a  patient  to 
be  observed,  and  recorded  for  future  guidance.  Holt/knecht 
also  drew  up  a  scale  of  units  by  means  of  which  the  indications 
of  his  apparatus  could  be  interpreted.  The  units  of  Holtz- 
knecht are  still  used  to  express  the  dosage  of  X  rays,  though 
his  apparatus  has  been  superseded.  Holtzknecht's  method  of 
measurement  consisted  in  observing  the  change  of  colour  in 
certain  pastilles  when  exposed  to  X  rays,  and  his  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  scale  of  tints,  and  a  number  of  pastilles  of  a 
yellow  tint  which  acquired  a  green  colour  during  exposure. 
The  composition  of  these  was  kept  a  secret,  but  analysis  revealed 
in  them  the  presence  of  potassium  sulphate  combined  with 
celluloid  or  gelatine.  The  pastilles  were  laid  upon  the  surface 
under  treatment,  and  their  change  of  colour  was  compared  at 
intervals  with  the  scale  of  standard  tints. 

It  was  next  thought  that  under  suitable  conditions  the 
measurement  of  the  current  passing  through*  the  X-ray  tube 
might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  X  rays  emitted  by 
the  tube,  but,  although  this  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  method  of  quantity  measurement  which  is  now  employed 
almost  universally  in  X-ray  treatment  is  that  devised  by 
Sabouraud  and  Noir6,  and  used  with  signal  success  by  them  in 
an  enormous  number  of  cases  of  ringworm,  in  which  disease 
measurement  of  dose  is  of  the  most  critical  importance,  for 
the  following  reason.  The  cure  of  ringworm  by  X  nys  requires 
that  all  the  hair  of  the  affected  region  shall  be  caused  to  fall 
out,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  ne<X8sary  for  obvious  reasons  that 
the  hair  should  grow  again  after  the  disease  has  disappe^ed. 
Now  if  the  dose  of  X  rays  be  insufficient  the  hair  does  not  come 
out  and  no  cure  results,  while  if  the  dose  be  too  great  the  hair 
comes  out  but  does  not  grow  again;  and  the  margin  of  safety 
is  quite  a  narrow  one.  The  method  of  Sabouraud  and  Noird 
which  has  proved  itself  reh'able  for  such  critical  measurements 
of  dosage  as  arc  required  for  ringworm  treatment, has  to-day. 
the  universal  acceptance  of  all  X-ray  workers  for  other  forms 


of  X-ray  treatment,  although  the  use  of 
certain  disadvantages. 

Sabouraud's  pastilles  consist  of  small  disks  of  pli£ir> 
cyanide  of  barium.  This  chemical  compound  has  a  bd|^i 
yellow-green  colour  when  freshly  prepared,  and  «"*>*^p^  thrRigh 
gradations  of  yellow  to  a  brown  colour  wrfaca  exposed  to  X  xxjv 
The  pastilles  are  supplied  in  a  book  with  which  a  pcnruet 
tint  of  colour  is  supplied,  to  indicate  the  o(^oar  dbangt  a  tk; 
pastille  which  corresponds  with  a  quantity  of  X  n>s  tt^ 
to  the  maximum  dose  which  the  healthy  skin  wiB  stand  wki- 
out  inflammatory  con^uences.  This  is  often  spokea  c 
as  a  "pastille  dose."  As  the  *mftin^»  <rf  irradiatioa  needrJ 
to  produce  the  change  of  colour  is  considerable,  the  sah  is 
fixed,  during  the  treatment,  at  a  point  half-way  betwcca  L^: 
source  of  the  rays  and  the  skin  surface  under  txeatmcsL  DfsJzi 
an  exposure  the  chemical  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  snail  <&k  ci 
the  material  00  cardboard,  is  adjusted  in  the  required  possdcs 
by  means  of  a  pastille  holder,  and  it  is  examined  at  intcmls 
during  the  course  of  the  exposure,  until  it  has  reached  tix 
required  tint.  When  in  the  holder  the  pastille  mast  be  pro- 
tected from  light,  and  should  have  a  piece  of  metal  as  a  faackiif 
if  its  indications  are  to  be  accurate. 

In  X-ray  treatment  some  protection  of  the  aauunufcg 
healthy  parts  is  usually  necessary.  With  this  object  vackc* 
methods  of  shielding  have  been  devised,  either  by  cjwuijg 
of  the  patient  by  impermeable  materials,  or  by  <»«*«-<<*pmf  t^ 
tube  in  an  impermeable  box.  Both  methods  are  used,  to 
tube-boxes  are  the  most  convenient,  and  most  hamuunl 
makers  noW  supply  these  boxes  with  suitable  windows  «c 
openings  of  different  uzes  for  the  passage  of  the  pencil  <tf  nvs 
which  is  to  fall  upon  the  part  under  treatment. 

The  effect  of  the  rays  on  healthy  tissues  ii  in  the  maia  a 
destructive  one,  but  some  of  the  cells  of  tbe  tissoes  are  mate 
sensitive  to  the  rays  than  are  others;  and  this  pcnnits  «f  a 
selective  effect  being  obtained,  with  the  destruction  of  a^oe  c€s 
and  not  of  the  whole  tissue.  Young  cells,  and  activciy  gro<rs^ 
cells,  are  the  most  susceptible,  and  for  this  reasoo  it  is  pcsihk 
to  influence  the  ^ands  of  the  skin  and  the  papillae  of  tbe  lain 
with  a  dose  which  will  not  destroy  the  skin  itself.  The  ait  d 
successful  working  with  X  rays  is  based  upon  a  careful  ad/est- 
ment  of  the  dose  so  as  to  secure  a  selective  destmctioa  ci  tie 
morbid  elements,  and  to  avoid  wholesale  damage  to  tbe  init 
treated.  The  effects  of  excessive  doses  of  X  rays  is  to  peo- 
duce  an  inflanmiation  which  may  result  in  painful  sotes  ukkk 
obstinately  refuse  to  heal  for  many  weeks  or  Bkontfaa.  A 
quantity  up  to  doublr  that  of  the  usual  maximum  or  pastSe 
dose  may  be  employed  in  urgent  cases  without  ris^  of  asr 
serious  inflammation,  but  anything  over  this  is  to  be  avoidBd 
most  carefully.  In  the  treatment  of  ringworm  the  car. 
pastille  dose  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  after  a  dose  of  aboul  eae 
and  a  half  pastilles  tbe  fall  of  the  hair  is  likely  to  be  foOoved 
by  permanent  baldness. 

In  X-ray  treatment  it  b  customary  to  make  lae  of  ihkhH^** 
^urrents,  and  to  bring  the  X-ray  tube  in  iu  tube-hoMcr  and  boa 
into  position  so  that  the  pencil  of  rays  may  fall  upon  the  part 
to  be  treated.  The  distance  of  the  skin  surface  from  the  com 
of  the  tube  must  be  known,  and  tbe  pastille  arranged  io  place 
accordingly.  Fifteen  centimetres  b  a  usoal  distance,  aad  a! 
this  distance  a  tube  working  with  a  current  of  a  milliaciprrc 
should  give  the  full  therapeutic  dose  or  "  pastille  dose  *'  ir 
about  15  minutes.  In  general  X-ray  treatment  it  is  quite  uKai 
at  the  present  time  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  fnD  doaes 
at  rather  long  intervals.  From  the  experience  obtained  by 
Sabouraud  in  numerous  cases  of  ringworm  it  has  been  focnd 
that  a  full  dose  must  not  be  repeated  untilamootbhaselapaed 
So  too  in  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  full  doaesat  loaf  iatervah 
are  now  thought  better  than  sntaller  doses  repeated  moie  ofu%. 
and  such  doses  are  more  easily  measured  by  the  Saboarand 
pastille,  which  records  large  doses  more  simply  tban  smaS  o«e&. 
in  which  the  slighter  changes  of  tint  are  not  easy  to  &tiagBs«h 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  with  X  rays  lor  the 
treatment  of  cancer,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  tbe  X  ia>s 
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do  not  cure  a  cancer,  although  they  are  of  value  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  for  the  healing  of  cancerous  ulcers.  Diminution 
of  size  in  cancerous  growths  has  frequently  beep  observed, 
and  in  some  instanrrs  sarcomatous  tumours  have  completely 
disappeared  under  X-ray  treatment.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  cancer  or  sarcoma  returns  either  in  the  original  nte  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  patient  dies  oi  the  disease.  It  is  probable 
that  X-ray  treatment  is  able  to  prolong  life  in  a  fair  number 
of  cases,  and  by  its  agtocy  in  causing  a  healing  of  ulceration  in 
cancer  cases  it  is  able  to  give  valuable  relief  both  to  the  body  and 
mind  of  the  patient,  and  this  relief  may  last  for  a  year  or  more. 
In  rodent  ulcer  X  rays  are  usually  sufhcient  to  provide  a 
lasting  cure,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  for  instance 
when  the  rodent  ulcer  has  been  long  neglected,  and  has  spread 
deeply  so  as  to  invade  bony  structures.  An  important  factor 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  by  X  rays  is  to 
continue  the  applications  at  intervals  for  several  mpnths  after 
apparent  cure.  If  this  precaution  is  omitted  there  is  a  very 
great  likelihood  of  relapse  taking  place  later  on. 

In  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  by  X  ra3rs  the  method  finds 
a  very  suitable  field.  Almost  all  chronic  skin  affections  yield 
to  X-ray  treatment  fairly  quickly,  and  raairimsl  doses  are  not 
usually  necessary. 

In  ringworm  X  rays  have  achieved  wonderful  results.  The 
rays  act  upon  the  hair  papillae,  and  not  upon  the  zingworm 
fungus.  Tliey  cause  a  bedding  of  the  hair  fifteen  days  after 
exposure  and  the  fungus  then  dies  out  from  the  hair  follicles, 
so  that  when  in  due  couzse  the  hair  begins  to  grow  again  after 
a  period  of  two  months  it  grows  healthily  and  without  disease. 
The  X-ray  treatment  of  imgwotm  has  been  a  real  advance,  and 
Sabouraud  has  told  us  of  the  enormous  pecuniary  saving  which 
has  been  effected  in  Paris  by  the  shortening  of  the  stay -of  the 
ringworm  cases  in  the  special  schools  maintained  there  for  the 
affected  children. 

In  lupus  X  rays  are  valuable,  but  not  fully  satisfactory. 
The  treatment  by  the  rays  will  often  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  healing  of  the  ulceration  of  lupus,  but  relapses  are  frequent, 
because  foci  of  infection  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  healed  scar 
tissue  and  after  a  period  of  quiescence  these  may  gradually 
provoke  fresh  mischief. 

X-ray  treatment  is  of  service  for  the  treatment  of  enlarged 
"  strumous  "  glands  in  the  neck.  When  these  glands  are  in 
the  early  stages,  and  there  has  not  been  any  softening  or  breaking 
down  of  the  gland  tissue,  the  application  of  X  rays,  a  few  times 
repeated  in  moderate  doses,  will  determine  the  subsidence  of 
the  enlargement  and  may  effect  a  complete  cure. 

In  the  masave  glandular  enlargements  of  lymphadenoma 
a  great  reduction  of  the  tumours  can  be  brought  about  by 
lieavy  doses  of  X  rays,  but  the  results  are  to  ^ve  a  symptomatic 
rather  than  a  real  cure,  for  fresh  glandular  growths  tale  place 
internally,  and  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  is  not  f xmdamentally 
modified. 

So  too  in  leukemia,  the  symptom  of  excessive  abundance  of 
tfrlute  cells  in  the  circulatmg  blood  can  be  surprisingly  altered 
for  the  better  by  X  rays,  but  generally  without  real  cure  of  the 
imderlsring  condition.  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  a  direct 
destructive  action  upon  the  leucocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of 
tlie  blood. 

Quite  recently  the  use  of  X  rays  in  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus  has  been  advocated,  particularly  by  Courmelles  in 
France  and  Albert-Schonberg  in  Germany.  The  action  of  the 
rays  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  their  influence  upon  the  activity 
of  the  ovaries  and  in  part  to  a  direct  effect  upon  the  growing 
fibxosds  themselves,  causing  decrease  of  activity,  relief  of 
syrxtptoma  and  reduction  of  the  tumours.  (H.  L.  J.) 

ZTL41IDER,  GUIUBLMU8  (Wilheuc  Holtzxan,  accord- 
ixftS  to  Us  own  spelling)  (X533-X576),  German  classical  scholar, 


was  bom  at  Augsburg  on  the  26th  of  December  1533.  He 
studied  at  Tttbingen,  and  in  1558,  when  in  a  state  of  abject 
poverty  (caused,  according  to  some,  by  his  intemperate  habits), 
he  -was  appointed  to  succeed  Micyllus  (Molshem,  Molseym  or 
Molsheym)  in  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  logic  (publicus  organ!  Aristotelii 
interpres)  in  xs63.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  xoth  of 
February  X576.  Xylandcr  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
important  works,  among  which  his  Latin  translations  of  Pio 
Cassius  (X558),  Plutarch  (x  560-1 570)  and  Strabo  (157X)  deserve 
special  mention.  He  also  edited  (1568)  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantitmi;  the  travels  of  Pausanias 
(completed  after  his  death  by  F.  Sylburg,  X583);  the  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurdius  (1558,  the  editio  princeps  based  upon  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  now  l(»t;  a  second  edition  in  X568  wiUi  the 
addition  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  an  unknown 
Apollonius,  and  Antigonus  of  Carystus — all  paradoxographers); 
and  the  chronicle  of  George  Cedrenus  (1566).  He  translated 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  into  German  with  notes,  the  Aritk- 
metica  of  Diophantus,  and  the  De  quattuor  mathematicis  scientiis 
of  Michael  Psellus  into  Latin. 

XYLENE,  or  Dpiethyi.  Benzene,  CeH4(CH«)t.  Three 
isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  this  formula  exist;  they  occur  in  the 
light  oil  fraction  of  the  coal  tar  distillate,  but  they  cannot  be 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  owing  to  the  closeness  of 
their  boiling  points.  The  mixture  can  be  separated  by  shaking 
with  sulphuric  add,  whereupon  the  ortho  and  meta  forms  are 
converted  into  soluble  sulphonic  adds,  the  para  form  bdng 
soluble  only  in  concentrated  add;  the  ortho  and  meta  adds 
may  be  separated  by  crystallization  of  thdr  salts  or  sulphon- 
amides.  Ortho-xylene  is  obtained  from  ortho-brorotoluene, 
methyl  iodide  and  sodium  as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  142^,  melting  at  -28°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  o-Spsa 
at  o*.  Oxidation  by  potassium  permanganate  gives  phthalic 
add;  whilst  chromic  add  gives  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
Meta-  or  iso-xylene,  the  most  important  isomer,  may  be  prepared 
by  nucleus-synthetic  reactions,  or  by  distilling  mesitylenic 
acid,  C«H3(CHi)sC0iH,  an  oxidation  product  of  mesitylene, 
C«Hi(CHa)s,  which  is  produced  on  the  condensation  of  acetone, 
with  lime;  this  reaction  is  very  important,  for  it  orientates 
meta-compotmds.  It  boils  at  139**,  melts  at  -54*,  and  has  a 
spedfic  gravity  of  0-88x2.  Fara-xylene  is  obtained  when 
camphor  is  distilled  with  anc  chloride,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
from  para-brom-toluene  or  dibrombenzene,  methyl  iodide  and 
sodium.  Dilute  nitric  add  oxidizes  it  first  to  para-toluic  acid 
.and  then  to  terephthalic  add.  It  boils  at  138^,  melts  at  15^, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  o-88ox  at  o^. 

XYLOPHONE  (Fr.  xylopkoHe\  Ger.  Xylophon,  StrohJUdd 
or  HoUharmonika;  ItaL  armonica  de  Ugno),  a  small  instrument 
of  percussion,  of  definite  sonorousness,  used  in  the  orchestra 
to  mark  the  rhsrthm.  The  xylophone  consists  of  a  series  of 
little  wooden  staves  in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder  and  graduated 
in  size.  The  staves,  each  of  which  represents  a  semitone,  rest 
on  two,  three  or  four  wooden  bars,  covered  with  straw  and 
converge  to  form  an  acute  angle.  They  are  so  arranged  that 
each  stave  is  isolated.  In  some  models  Uie  staves  are  grouped 
in  two  rows,  comprising  the  naturals  and  the  acddentals.  The 
xylophone  is  played  with  two  little  wooden  hammers,  and  has  a 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves.  The  quality  of  tone  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sted  harmonica  or  glockenspiel.  (K.  S.) 

ZTSTUS,  the  Greek  architectural  term  for  the  covered  portico 
of  the  gymnasium,  in  whidi  the  exercises  took  place  during 
the  winter  or  in  rainy  weather;  this  was  known  as  the  (uTrdf 
dp6/40f,  from  its  polished  floor  i^btur,  to  polish).  The  Romans 
applied  the  term  to  the  garden  walk  in  front  of  the  porticoes, 
which  was  divided  into  flower  beds  with  borders  of  box,  and  to 
a  promenade  between  rows  of  large  trees. 
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Ythe  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  one  of 
four  variants  (u,  v,  w,  y)  which  have  been  developed 
out  of  one  Greek  symbol.  It  was  taken  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  a  form  distinct  from  V  in  the 
ist  century  B.C.,  when  it  was  desired  to  represent  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  u  more  accurately  than  could  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet.  Many  Greek  words  had  been 
borrowed  from  Greek  long  before  this  and  pronounced  like 
genuine  Latin  words.  Thus  the  proper  name  llOppot  was 
borrowed  as  Burrus,  4p&yct  as  Brvges.  But  with  the  growth 
of  literary  knowledge  this  was  felt  to  be  a  very  inexact  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  sounds,  and  the  words  were  respelt  as 
Pyrrhus  and  Pkryges,  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  regarded  this  letter  as  a  S3rmboI  of  human  life  (Servius, 
on  Virgil,  Aeneid  vL  136).  To  this  there  are  various  references 
in  the  Roman  poets.  Two  lines  of  Persius  (iii.  56-57)  Mem 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  particular  form  of  Y  intended* 
"  Et  tibi  quae  Samkn  diduzit  littera  ramoa 
surgentem  dextro  monstxavit  limite  calVm.** 

These  lines  appear  to  imply  that  the  letter  took  the  form  y, 
which  can  only  be  one  of  the  oldest  forms  (Y)  written  from  right 
to  left.  The  straight  road  is  the  difficult,  the  deviating  line  js 
the  easier  path  of  vice.  Angjo-Sazon  took  over  the  Roman  Y 
with  its  Roman  value  of  the  ''modified  «"  («),  and  employed  it 
accordingly  for  the  sound  which  arose  from  a  u  sound  under  the 
influence  of  an  t  in  the  following  syUable:/yKa», "  fill,"  cp.  Gothic 
fiUljan-f  mOs,  "  mouse,"  plural  niflf,  from  an  earlier  lost  mUsis. 
The  y  sounds  were  often  confused  with  i,  whence,  in  modem 
English,  mice. 

The  vowel  use  was  the<»ily  use  of  the  old  symboL  The  consonant 
Y  is  of  a  different  origin.  The  early  Enfl^h  §  (always  hard  as 
in  gig)  was  palatalized  before  e  and  i  sounds  into  a  consonant  i 
{i)  or  y,  which  was  written  in  Middle  English  with  the  symbol  3. 
With  this  letter  also  was  written  the  original  consonant  i  Cf), 
which  appears  in  Latin  as  f  OO  hi  iugum,  iuvencus.  This  Latin 
sound  seems,  at  least  initially,  to  have  represented  two  originally 
separate  sounds,  for  Greek  represents  the  fint  sound  of  iugum 
by  r  (fVY^)f  while  in  other  words  it  represents  a  i  (y)  of  other 
languages  by  the  " rough  breathing "  {km*):  6yv6tf  " holy" 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  yajnas.  The  English  words  that 
correspond  etsrmologicaUy  to  iugum  and  iuvencus  are  "  yoke  " 
and  "young."  In  Northern  English  the  symbol  3  survived 
longer  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  in  Scottish 
documents  of  the  x6th  century  was  confused  with  f.  From 
this  cause  various  Scottish  names  that  were  never  pronounced 
with  s  are  so  spelt,  as  Menzies  (Mengies),  Dalziel,  Cadxow. 
In  others  like  Madcenzie,  s  is  now  universally  pronounced, 
though  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  Lord  Kames 
declared  that  to  hear  Mackenzie  pronounced  with  a  s  turned  his 
stomach.  (P.  Gi.) 

TABLONOI,  or  Yablonovoi  ("  Apple  Mountains,"  known  to 
the  Mongols  as  Dyrue-dabon)^  a  range  of  E.  Siberia,  stretdung 
N.E.  from  near  the  sources  of  the  rives  Kerulen  (N.E.  of  Urga 
in  N.  Mongolia)  to  the  bend  of  the  river  Olekma  in  56*  N., 
and  forming  the  S.E.  border  ridge  of  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  and  E.  Asia.  Its  summits  reach  alti- 
tudes (A  soocHSooo  ft.,  culminating  in  Mount  Sokhondo  (8040 
ft.)  near  the  Transbaikal-Mongolia  frontier.  The  range  serves 
as  the  water-parting  between  the  streams  which  flow  to  the 
Pacific  and  those  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  a  dividing 
line  between  the  Siberian  and  the  Daurian  flora.  The  passes 
have  altitudes  of  aooo-3500  fL  The  range  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Kentei  Mountains  of  Mongolia,  but  is  not  orographically 
connected  with  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  farther  to  the  N.E., 
though  the  names  Yablonoi.and  Stanovoi  are  commonly  used 
alternatively.  The  latter  are  the  S.E.  border-range  of  the 
lower  terrace  and  are  connected  with  the  Great  Khingan 
Mountains. 


YACHOW-FU.  a  prefectuxal  dty  in  the  pioviaoe'of  S» 

ch'uen,  China,  in  30°  N.,  103*  E.;  pop.  about  40»ooa  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ya,  whoc  tea  is  gnwa. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  at  tht 
parting  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  trade  route  to  Tibet  via  Tacfcka- 
lu  and  the  cotton  trade  route  to  west  Yun-nan  via  Ninomea-Fa. 
The  dty  wall  measures  a  m.  in  drcumfereace,  and  is  psefced  by 
four  gates.  Yachow-Fu  is  first  mentioQed  duxxng  tlie  Cbov 
d3masty  (1122-255  >•€.). 

YACHTING,  the  sport  of  radng  in  yadiU'  and  boats  vik 
sails,  and  also  the  pastime  of  cruising  for  pleasure  in  miag 
steam  or  motor  vessels.  Yadit  racing  dates  from  tbe  bcyinniag 
of  the  X9th  century;  for,  although  thoe  were  aailxns  yachts  htg 
before,  th^  were  but  few,  and  bctonged  ezdnsivdy  to  princes 
and  other  illustrious  personages.  For  instance,  in  the  Ao^ 
Saxon  period  Athelstan  had  presented  to  him  by  tlie  king  of 
Norway  a  magnificent  royal  vosel,  the  sails  <rf  which  wctc  pupk 
and  the  head  and  deck  wrought  with  gold,  apparently  n  kind  d 
state  baxge.  Elizabeth  had  one,  and  so  has  every  ^"g*^^  sdvc> 
reign  since.-  During  her  reign  a  pleasure  ship  was  buiil  (t 588)11 
Cowes  (Isle  of  Wight),  so  that  the  assodatko  of  that  ptsce 
with  the  sport  goes  back  a  very  long  time.  In  1660  Charles  U. 
was  presented  by  the  Dutch  with  a  yacht  named  the  **  Mazy." 
until  which  time  the  word  **  sracht "  was  unknown  in  *>|fa^ 
The  Merrie  Monarch  was  fond  ol  sailing,  for  he  designed  a  yads 
of  25  tons  called  the  "  Jamie,"  built  at  Lambeth  in  tfi6s,  as  »cl 
as  several  others  later  on.  In  that  year  the  *'  Jamie  **  was  maiched 
for  £100  against  a  small  Dutch  yacht,  under  the  duke  oi  Y€ck, 
from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend  and  bade,  and  beat  her,  the  kiag 
steering  part  of  the  time — apparently  the  first  recxird  of  a  yaciit 
match  and  of  an  amateur  helmsman.  Mr  Arthur  H.  Qark,  a 
his  History  of  YackHng  (1904),  traces  the  hisl<ny  of  pleask-re 
craft  from  x6oo  to  X815,  and  gives  an  interesting  iBustisKd 
account  of  the  yachts  belonging  to  Charles  II. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  a  sailing  dub  a  in  x7so,  when  the 
Cork  Harbour  Water  Club,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Coih  Ystkt 
Club,  was  established  in  Ireland,  but  the  yadits  woe  snaH. 
Maitland,  in  his  History  of  Louden  (1739)  mentioos  asifiag  asA 
rowing  on  the  Thames  as  among  the  amusements  then  iodulcrd 
in;  and  Strutt,  in  his  Spoirts  ami  Pastimes  (1801),  says  that  the 
Cumberland  Society,  consisting  of  goitlemen  partial  to  this  pas> 
time,  gave  yeariy  a  silver  cup  to  be  sailed  for  in  tbe  vidiuty 
of  London.  The  boats  usually  started  from  Blacfcfriars  Bridge, 
went  up  the  Thames  to  Putney,  and  returned  to  Vain  hall, 
being,  no  doubt,  mere  sailing  boats  and  not  yachts  or  decked 
vessels.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  >-acht- 
ing  developed  very  slowly:  although  matches  were  nflcd  at 
Cowes  as  far  back  as  1780,  very  few  yachts  of  any  siae,  say 
35  tons,  existed  in  x8oo  there  or  elseWhere.  In  1S12  the  RoyaJ 
Yacht  Squadron  was  established  by  fifty  yacht-ownets  at  Co«iA 
and  was  called  the  Yacht  Qub,  altered  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Cab 
in  X820;  but  no  regular  regatta  was  held  there  until  sohk  ycaa 
later.  The  yachts  of  the  time  were  built  of  heavy  matctials, 
like  the  revenue  cutters,  full  in  the  fore  body  and  fiiie  aft;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  their  timbers  and  arantlings  wot 
unnecessarily  strong,  and  they  were  made  much  lifter.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  sing^maated  cutter  was  more  wvaiheiiy 
than  the  brigs  and  schooners  of  the  time,  and  the  former  tig  was 
adopted  for  racing,  and,  as  there  was  no  time  aUowaooe  for 
difference  of  size,  they  were  all  built  of  oonsideiablc  dii 

Early  Engfisk  Yachts, — Among  the  earlical  of  which 
is  any  record  were  the  "  Peari,"  95  t<ms,  built  by  Saiuty  at 
Wyvenhoe  near  Colchester  in  1820,  (ot  the  marquess  of  Aagleaey, 
and  the  "Arrow,"  84  tons,  originally  fix  ft.  gf  in.  bc^  and 
x8  ft.  5}  in.  beam,  built  by  Joseph  Weld  m  X822,  whidi  for  many 
yeais  remained  extant  as  a  racing  yacht,  having  been  rebuik  and 

>  The  English  word  "  yacht  '*  is  tbe  Dutch  iukl,  j«ft.  fnM> 
"  to  huny,    "  to  hunt.     See  also  Ship  and  SHiPBt'tLsac 
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altered  leveral  tines,  and  again  entirely  rebuilt  in  1887-88. 

The  Thames  soon  followed  the.  example  of  the  Solent  and 

csUblished  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  in  1823,  the  Clyde 

founding  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club  in  1824,  and  Plymouth 

the  Royal  Western  in  1837.    In  this  year  the  Royal  Yacht 

Squadron  passed  a  resolution  disqualifying  any  member  who 

should  api^y  steam  to  his  yacht — the  enactment  being  aimed  at 

T.  AsshetOQ  Smith,  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  fox-hunter, 

who  was  having  ft  paddle-wheel  steam  yacht  called  the  "  Menu  " 

built  OD  the  Clyde.    In  1830  one  of  the  largest  cutters  ever 

constructed  was  launched,  viz.  the  "  Alarm,"  built  by  Inman 

at  LymingUm  for  Joseph  Weld  of  Lulworth  Castle,  from  the 

lines  of  a  famous  ■witiggUr  captured  oflf  the  Isle  <rf  Wight.    She 

was  8a  ft.  on  the  load-line  by  34  ft.  beam,  and  was  reckoned 

of  193  tons,  old  measurement,  in  which  length,  breadth  and 

half-breadth  (supposed  to  represent  depth)  were  the  factors  for 

computation.    Sonne  yachtsmen  at  this  time  preferred  still 

larger  veasds  and  owned  sijuare-topsail  schooners  and  brigs 

like  the  man-o'-war  brigs  of  the  day,  such  as  the  "  Waterwitch," 

381  tons,  built  by.  White  of  Cowes,  in  1833,  for  Lord  Belfast, 

aiui  the  "  Brilliant,"  barque;  493  tons,  bebnging  to  J.  Holland 

Ackers,  who  invented  a  scale  of  time  allowance  for  competitive 

failing.    In  1834  the  first  royal  cup  was  given  by  William  IV. 

to  the  Itoyal  Yacht  Squadron.    In  1836  the  Royal  Eastern 

Yacht  Club  was  founded  at  Granton  near  Edinburgh;  in  1838 

the  Royal  St  George's  at  Kingstown  and  the  Royal  London; 

in  1843  the  Royal  Southern  at  Southampton  and  the  Royal 

Harwich;  in  1844  the  Royal  Mersey  at  Liverpool  and  the  Royal 

Victoria  at  Ryde.    The  number  of  vessels  kept  pace  with  the 

dubs — the  fifty  yachts  of  18x2  increasing  nearly  tenfold  before 

the  middle  of  the  century. 

Pirsi  AlUralion  in  Type.— la.  1848,  after  J.  Scott  RusseU  had 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  unwisdom  of  constructing 
sailing  vessels  on  the  "cod's  bead  and  mackerel  tail"  plan,  and 
had  enunciated  his  wave-line  theory.  Mare  built  at  Blackwall 
an  entirely  new  .tjrpe  of  vessel,  with  a  long  hollow  bow  and 
a  short  after-body  of  considerable  fulness.    This  was  the  iron 
cutter  "  Mosquito,"  of  59  ft.  2  in.  water-line,  15  ft.  3  in.  beam, 
and  measuring  50  tons.    Prejudice  against  the  new  type  of 
yacht  being  as  strong  as  against  the  introduction  of  steam, 
there  were  no  vessels  buflt  like  the  "  Mosquito,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "  Volante,"  59  tons,  by  Harvey  of  Wyvenhoe,  until 
the  eyes  of  En^^ish  ^schtsmen  were  opened  by  the  Americans 
three  years  later.    About  this  period  yacht  racing  had  been 
gradtially  coming  into  favour  in  the  United  States,  the  first 
yacht  club  being  founded  at  New  York  in  1844  by  nine  yacht- 
owners;  and  in  1846  the  first  match  between  yachts  in  the 
States  was  sailed,  25  m.  to  windward  and  back  from  Sandy 
Hook  lightship,  between  J.  C.  Stevens's  new  centre-board  sk)op 
**  Maria,"  170  tons,  xoo  ft.  water-line  and  26  ft.  8  in.  beam, 
with  a  draught  of  5  ft.  3  in.  of  water,  and  the  "  Coquette," 
schooner,  74  tons,  belonging  to  J.  H.  Perkins,  the  latter  winning; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  **  Maria^"  which  had  a  clipper  or 
schooner  bow,  something  like  that  of  the  racing,  cutters  of 
1887-89,  did  much  for  yachting  in  America.    Stevens  then 
oommissioned  Geoige  Steers  of  New  Yo^,  builder  of  the  crack 
pilot  schooners,  to  oomtruct  a  racing  schooner  to  vbit  Eni^nd 
in    the  year  of  the  great  exhibition,  and  the  result  was  the 
**  Anierica"oli7otons.    She  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer 
of    185X,  but  failed  to  compete  for  the  Queen's  cup  at  Cowes 
in  August,  although  the  club  for  that  occasion  threw  the  prize 
open  to  all  the  world,  as  her  owner  declined  to  concede  the 
usual  time  allowance  for  difference  of  size.    The  members  of 
t  he  Yacht  Squadron,  not  wishing  to  risk  the  reproach  of  denying 
elie  visitor  a  fair  race,  decided  that  their  match  for  a  cup  given 
by   the  dub,  to  be  sailed  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  later  in  the 
sa.me  month,  should  be  without  any  time  allowance.    The 
«<  /i^mtnca^"  thus  exceptionally  treated,  entered  and  competed 
a^a-inst  fifteen  other  vessels.    The  three  most  dangerous  com- 
pel itors  being  put  out  through  accidents,  the  "  America " 
pa.sscd  the  winning-post  18  minutes  ahead  of  the  47'ton  cutter 
>«  Aurora,^  and  won  the  cup;  but,  even  if  the  time  allowance 


had  not  been  waived,  the  American  schooner  yacht  woold  still 
have  won  by  fuUy  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  prize  was  given 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  constituted  a  challenge  cup, 
called  "  the  America's  cup,"  for  the  yachts  of  all  nations,  by 
the  deed  of  gift  of  the  owners  of  thie  winner.  (See  bdow  for  a 
complete  account  of  these  races.) 

Not  only  wai  the  "  America  "  as  great  a  departure  from  the 
conventional  British  type  of  yacht  as  the  "  Mosquito,"  but  the 
set  of  her  sails  was  a  decided  novelty.  In  England  it  had  been 
the  practice  to  make  them  baggy,  whoeas  those  of  the  "  America  " 
were  flat,  which  told  materially  in  working  to  windward.  The 
revolution  in  yacht  designing  and  canvasing  was  complete,  and 
the  bows  of  existing  cutters  were  lengthened,  that  of  the  "  Arrow  " 
among  others.  The  *'  Alarm  "  was  also  lengthened  and  turned 
into  a  schooner  of  248  tons,  and  the  "  Wildfire,"  cutter,  59  tons, 
was  likewise  converted.  Indeed  there  was  a  complete  craze 
for  schooners,  the  "  Hying  Cloud,"  "  Gloriana,"  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
"Albertine,"  "Aline,"  "Egeria^"  "Pantomime"  and  others 
being  built  between  1852  and  1865,  during  which  period  the 
centre-board,  or  sliding  keel,  was  applied  to  schooners  as  well 
as  sloops  in  America.  The  national  orcutter  rig  was  nevertheless 
not  nqslected  in  England,  for  Hatcher  of  Southampton  built 
the  35-ton  cutter  "  Glance  " — the  pioneer  of  the  subsequent 
40-tonner»— in  1855,  and  the  "  Vampire  "—the  pioneer  of  the 
2o-tonner»— in  1857,  in  which  year  Weld  also  had  the  "  Lul- 
worth," an  82-ton  cutter  of  comparatively  shallow  draught, 
constructed  at  Lymington.  At  this  time  too  there  came  into 
existence  a  group  of  cutters,  called  "  flying  fifties  "  from  their 
tonnage,  taking  after  the  "  Mosquito  "  as  their  pioneer;  such 
were  the  "  Extravaganza,"  "  Audax  "  and  "  Vanguard."  In 
x866  a  large  cutter  was  constructed  on  the  Qyde  called  the 
"  Condor,"  135  totfs,  followed  by  the  still  lar^  "  Oimara," 
163  tons,  in  1867.  In  x868  the  "  Cambria  "  schooner  was  buUt 
by  Ratsiy  at  Cowes  for  Ashbury  of  Brighton,  and,  having  proved 
a  successful  match-sailer,  was  taken  to  the  United  States  in 
1870  to  compete  for  the  America's  cup,  but  was  badly  beaten,  as 
also  was  the  "  Livonia  "  in  1871. 

The  First  Great  Era  of  Yacht  Racing.— Tht  decade  between 
1870  and  x88o  may  be  termed  the  first  Golden  Age  of  yachting, 
inasmuch  as  the  racing  fleet  had  some  very  notable  additions 
made  to  it,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  schooners 
"Gwendolm,"  "Cetonia."  "  Corinne,"  "Miranda"  and 
" Waterwitch ";  the  Utrge  cutteis  "Kriemhilda,"  "Vol  au 
Vent,"  "Formosa,"  "Samoena"and  "Vanduara,"  a  cutter 
built  of  steel;  the  40-tonners  "Foxhound,"  "Bloodhound," 
"Myosotis"  and  "Norman";  the  20-tonners  "Vanessa" 
(Hatcher's  masterpiece), "  Quickstep,"  "  EnriqueU,"  "  Louise  " 
and  "Freda";  and  the  yawls  "Florinda,"  "  Corisande," 
"  JuUanar  "  and  "  Latona."  The  "  JuUanar  "  may  be  noted  as 
a  wptdaJly  dever  design.  Built  in  1874  from  the  ideas  of  Bentall, 
an  agricultural  implement  maker  of  Maldon,  Essex,  she  had  no 
dead  wood  forward  or  aft,  and  possessed  many  improvements 
in  design  which  were  embodied  and  developed  by  the  more 
scientific  naval  architects,  G.  L.  Watson,  William  Fife,  jun., 
and  others  in  later  years*  Lead,  the  use  of  which  commenced 
in  1846,  was  entirely  used  for  ballast  after  1870  and  placed  on 
the  keel  outside. 

Of  races  there  was  a  plethora;  indeed  no  fewer  than  400 
matches  took  i^ace  in  1876,  as  against  63  matches  in  1856, 
with  classes  for  schooners  and  yawls,  for  laige  cutters,  for  40- 
tonners,  20>tonners  and  lo-tonners.  The  sport,  too,  was  better 
regulated,  and  was  conducted  on  a  uniform  system:  the  Yacht- 
Racing  Association,  established  in  1875,  drew  up  a  simple  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  yacht  races,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  yacht  dubs  generally,  though  a  previous  attempt  to 
introduce  uniformity,  made  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
in  x868,  had  failed.  The  Assodation  adopted  the  rule  for 
ascertaining  the  size  or  tonnage  of  yachts  which  had  been  for 
many  years  in  force,  known  as  the  Thames  rule;  but  in  1879 
they  altered  the  plan  of  reckoning  length  from  that  taken  on 
deck  to  that  taken  at  the  load  water-line,  and  two  years  later 
they  adopted  aa  entirely  new  system  of  calculation. 
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The  Plank-on^ge. — ^These  duusges  led  to  a  dedine  in  yacht- 
radng,  the  new  measurement  ezerdaing  a  prejudicial  eflfect 
OD.  the  sport,  as  it  enabled  vessels  of  extreme  length,  depth 
and  narrowness,  k^t  upright  by  enormous  masses  of  lead 
on  the  outside  of  the  keel,  to  compete  on  eqtial  terms  with 
vesseb  of  greater  ^dth  and  less  depth,  in  other  words,  smaller 
yachts  carrying  an  inferior  area  of  sail.  The  new  type  was 
known  as  the  "lead  mine"  or  plank-on-edge  type.  Of  this 
type  were  the  yawls  "  Loma  "  and  "  Wendur,"  the  cutters 
"  May,"  "  Annasona,"  "  Sleuth-hound,"  "  Tara,"  "  Marjorie  " 
and  "  Margarite  "—the  most  extreme  of  all  being  perhaps 
the  40-tonner  "Tara,"  six  times  as  long  as  she  was  brosd, 
and  unusually  deep,  with  a  displacement  kA.  75  tons,  38  tons 
of  lead  on  her  keel,  and  the  sail-spread  kA.  a  60-tontter  like 
"Neva," 

In  Z884  two  large  80-ton  cutters  of  the  above  type  were 
built  for  radng,  the  "  GenesU  "  on  the  Oyde  and  the  "  Irex  " 
at  Southampton.  Having  been  successful  in  her  first  season, 
the  former  went  to  the  United  States  in  18^5  in  quest  of  the 
America's  cup;  but  she  was  beaten  by  the  "  Puritan,"  which 
had  a  moderate  draught  of  8  ft.  3  in.  of  water,  considerable 
beam  and  a  deep  centre-board.  The  defeat  of  the  "  Genesta  " 
was  not  surprising;  she  drew  13  ft.  of  water,  had  a  displacement 
fx  weight  of  14 1  as  against  the  "  Puritan's  "  xo6  tons,  and  a 
sail  area  of  7887  sq.  ft.  to  the  American's  798a — a  greater 
mass  with  less  driving  power.  Still,  she  did  not  leave  the 
States  empty-handed,  as  she  won  and  brought  back  the  Cape 
May  and  Brenton  Reef  challenge  cups,  though  they  were  wrested 
from  her  by  the  "  Irex  "  in  the  following  year.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  the  "  Galatea,"  which  was  beaten  by  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  x886.  In  all  classes  in  British  waters  the  narrow 
type  was  not  carried  to  excess;  indeed,  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  new  yachts  increased  annually,  so  did  the  popularity  of 
radog  decrease. 

Plank-im^ge  Type  abandoned,— Vnot  to  x886  it  had  been 
the  custom  in  Great  Britain  for  several  reasons  to  build  the 
yachts  deep,  narrow,  wall-sided,  with  very  heavy  lead  keels 
and  heavy  displacement.  The  system  of  measurement  had 
been  a  tonnage  measurement,  and  under  this  system  designers 
found,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  then  attained  from  radng. 
trials,  that  a  narrow  heavy  vessel  would  beat  a  wider  and 
lighter  craft  when  both  were  measured  by  the  tonnage  rules. 
In  America  this  was  not  the  case.  There  a  much  lighter  and 
wider  form  of  yacht  had  been  in  vogue,  having  shallower  draught 
and  relying  upon  a  centre-board  for  weatherliness  instead 
of  a  deep  lead  keeL  Hence  in  the  International  contests 
from  1884  to  1886  for  the  America's  cup  and  other  evenU  the 
trials  were  between  deep  and  narrow  British  yachts  and  shallow 
and  broad  American  yachts.  Even  in  18871  when  G.  L.  Watson 
built  the  "Thistle,"  much  broader  than  "Genesta"  and 
"  Galatea,"  this  vessd  was  met  and  defeated  by  a  far  wider  and 
shallower  American  sloop,  namdy,  the  "Volunteer"  above 
referred  to.  British  yachtsmen  claimed  that  their  narrow 
deep-keeled  vessels  were  mote  weatherly  and  better  sea4x>ats 
than  the  light  American  sloops,  but  radng  honours  rested  with 
the  Americans. 

In  1887  the  plank-on-edge  type  was  oompletdy  abandoned 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thenceforward,  therefore,  the  old 
spirited  contests  between  deep  British  yachu  and  shallow 
American  sloops  ceased.  Whilst  Britain  abandoned  her  narrow 
deep  type,  America  soon  also  began  to  modify  the  old  shaUow 
centre-bnurd  sloop  type,  and  so  between  1887  and  1893  the 
rival  tjrpes  began  to  converge  very  rai^dly,  until  the  old  idea 
of  a  race  for  the  America's  cup  being  a  test  of  a  British  type 
against  an  American  type  completdy  died  out.  Races  sailed 
for  that  trophy,  after  1887,  were  less  and  less  trials  of  oppos- 
ing national  types,  but  mcrdy  contests  between  British  and 
Americah  designed  yachts  built  upon  the  same  genexal  piindple 
of  similar  type. 

Dixon  Kemp  ia  1887  induced  British  yachtsmen  to  abandon 
the  system  d  meawxiBg  j^schts  by  toBBSge  aad  to  adopt  a 
new  qrstem  of  rstlBg  them  by  water-line  Ingtfa  and  sail  area. 


The  new  system  contained  no  taxes  or  pentkies 

on  depth   nor  upon  "  over  all "  length.     Die  ody  ism 

measured  were  the  water-line  and  the  area  of  the  a^   ^. 

the  old  tonnage  rules  taxed  the  length  axid  the  faveadtlL  Tbe 

eflfect  of  this  change  of  the  system  measureoeat 

It  crushed  the  plank-on-edge  type  omnpletey. 

another  boat  of  the  kind  bidlt. 

Reneal  oj  Yacht-Racing  under  LengjA  ami  SaSL  Ana  £m- 
Yachtsmen  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  bfoader  and  l|kx 
types  of  yachts  that  designers  began  to  turn  out  xsade  vs 
length  and  sail  area  rule.  Th^  were 
drier  in  a  seaway  than  the  old  vessds. 
built  with  considerable  beam  were  "  Yaxaaa  " 
in  x888,  and  hi  1889  the  first  of  Lord  ]>naEmvca^i  Va&7s 
was  a  vessd  that  was  much  admired.  Then  hi  1890  **  I1 
a  handsome  dipper-bowed  cutter  owned  by  Mr  Jj 
out  and  raced  against  "Thistle."  Meanwhile,  up  te  s3c 
a  host  of  splendid  4&-raters  had  bcea  iMolt;  **lfabx*t 
"  Deerhound,"  "  Castanet,"  "  Reverie,"  "  Creole,' 
"Corsair,"  "White  SUtve,"  "Queen  Mab"  and  ^^Vi 
formed  a  class  the  like  of  which  had  never 
British  waters.  Watson,  Fife  and  Payne  were  the 
cessful  designers. 


While  a  revival  of  yachting  In  the  laner 
under  the  rule  Dixon  Kemp  had  originated,  the 
attained  in  the  small  daaaet  in  the  Solent  wa~ 
able.    Under  the  tonnage  nilct  deep  narrow 
and  xo-tonners  had  raced  about  the  ooaat,  but' the 
seem  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  yacfataaen  aa 
than  the  Thames,  Mersey  or  Iriah  poita.     Moi 
really  remained  the  most  advanced  centre  of  saafl 
At  Southampton,  prior  to  Dixon  Kemp's  rale 

Yacht-RadiiK  Asaodation  in  1887,  there  were 

of  so-called  Itchen  Feny  boats  which  raced  00  a 
of  length  on  the  water-fine  only.    As  there  was 
sail,  they  were  built  (aooocding  to  tbe  ideas  ol 
or  1886,  who  had  not  oy  that  time  absmhed  tbe 
value  of  bulb-keels)  with  great  beam,  immense 
very  thick  heavy  lead  kc^  and  huge  cail-sprew 
aaoo  sq.  ft.  was  crowded  on  to  a  30-foot  yacbt«  and 
even  carried  a  iointed  spinnaker  boom  56  ft.  in  leu., 
not  surprising  that  such  a  type  never  hers  me  popular: 
Southampton  length  classes  m  the  'eighties  were  b6  bc~' 
extremdy  narrow  5-tonnen  and  3-tonners.    The  $-ton 
built  by  Wataon  in  1885,  was  33  ft.  8  in.  L.W.L.,  5  ft.  7  i 
draught*,  displacement  of  xa-ss  tons;  x68x  so.  ft.  of 
"  Yvonne."  buUt  by  Fife  m  iSS^,  was  34- x  ft.  llwX^ 
8*x  ft.  draught,  witn  a  dis^^cement  of  I3-9  tons  and  a 
X736  sq.  ft.    The  difference  in  diroensioos  btf  tm  "  ' 
"  Yvonne  "  shows  how  the  beam  and  sail-carryi^ 
creased  .in  the  new  type,  for  "  Yvonne  "  couU  beat 
with  the  jreatest  ease.    With  the  advent  of  the 

rule  the  Solent  at  once  became  the  faahionaUe  i 

ncing  yachts,  and  the  craft  known  as  the  Sofent 
2|-nters,  i-caten  and  1-nten,  floiirished  greatly. 
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The  Second  Great  Era  m  7acktUtg.—A%  the  yean  xS;?  u 
x88o  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  great  f^yMff^**  aoi 
the  glorious  fleet  of  (dd-fashioncd  ctttters  and  yawls,  ^AJt 
showed  such  fine  sport  bdore  they  were  outbuflt  by  the  pSacis- 
on-edge,  so  will  the  seasons  following  189s  be  identified  vui 
the  big  cutter  radng.  In  that  year  it  was  oomnkonty  ssid  tb&. 
yachtsmen  would  build  no  more  very  larse  cattcia.  Tlr 
revival  under  the  length  and  sail  area  nde  had  so  far  citc,^.: 
to  "  Ivema,"  "  Tanma,"  "  Petxonilla,"  and  "  Valkyiie  V*  tc::« 
buUt  in  the  first  daas,  but  then  there  had  been  a  panae  of  «^s 
years  duxing  which  laige  numbers  of  40-raten,  ao-ntcnsBd  ik 
Solent  classes  had  been  built.  Just  when  the  critics  were  dedac^ 
that  in  the  future  no  yachtsmen  would  buikl  a  (Isss  not 
larger  than  a  40'rater  (60  ft.  L.W.L.  with  4000  aq.  ft  of  s&I  . 
the  prince  of  Wales  (aiFterwards  Edward  \1L)  ssvc  aa  ardtf 
for  the  cutter  "  Britannia,"  while  Lord  Dunxavcn  boat  '  Vil- 
kyrie  n.,"  Mr  A.  D.  Clarice  "  Sataniu"  and  Mr  Fettf  Doea^ 
son  "  Calluna  ";  and  in  this  same  season  (xSfti),  aa  Amcxiaa 
yachtsman  took  the  Herreshoff  yacht  "  Navaliioe  "  ovtr  the 
Atlantic.  The  new  vessels  avenged  87  fL  V.WJU  sad  cankd 
about  10,300  aq.  ft*  of  canvas,  their  beam  being  aa  lawch  aa 
93  ft    They  ^fere  IB  aoflfedydDfexent  type  ikom  **IvtsBa**cr 
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Thistle/'  being  developed  from  the  fonn  of  the  40-nten 
Varuna  "  and  "  Queen  Mab."  The  main  differences  between 
e  "  Britannia  "  and  other  yachts  of  her  year  and  the  old^r 
rssels  was  that  the  new  yachts  had  an  overhanging  shallow- 
ctioned  mussel  or  pram  bow  instead  of  a  fiddle  or  clipper 
)w  with  a  wedge*shaped  transverse  section;  the  outline  of  the 
ider-watcr  profile  was  hollowi  sloping  in  a  concave  curve  from 
le  deep  port  of  the  keel  under  the  mast  to  the  forward  end  of 
te  water-line;  the  keel  was  deep,  practically  developing  into 
fin.  The  new  vessels  skimmed  over  the  waves  instead  of 
itting  and  plunging  through  them.  The  seaworthiness,  speed, 
eatherlincss  and  general  handiness  for  radng  purposes  of  the 
ttters  of  1893  f<^  exceeded  all  previous  results.  Yacht 
signing  and  building  now  became  a  science  demanding  the 
ghest  tax  upon  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  naval  architect. 
he  cutter  "  Valkyrie  11/'  visited  the  United  Sutes  in  1893, 
It  I>ord  Dunraven's  vessel  was  beaten  by  the  "  Vigilant." 
uriously  enough,  when  the  crack  Herreshoff  cutters  "  Navahoe  " 
kd  "  Vigilant "  visited  the  British  Isles  they  were  severely 
:atcn  by  the  British  yachts.  In  1893  ^^^  "  Navahoe  "  sUrted 
I  times  and  only  wpn  two  first  prizes.  In  1894  "  Vigilant "  did 
little  better,  but  she  only  won  six  races  in  19  starts.  During  the 
:ars  that  followed  the  "  Britannia  "  held  a  wonderful  record:— 


Starts. 

Pint 
Prises. 

Other 
Prizes. 

Total. 

Prizes 
Value. 

893  .     .     . 

894  •.     . 

895  -     .     • 

896  ..     . 

897  .,     . 

so 

3« 

M 
10 

9 

a 

a 

10 

a 

40 

34 
la 

£1573 

3799 
3010 
1503 
1000 

ai9 

123 

25 

147 

£9973 

Some  other  famous  racing  yachts  which  were  built  under  the 
igth  and  sail  area  rule  were  "  Ailsa  "  (1895).  afirat-class  cutter 
signed  by  Fife.  "  laoldc,"  a  very  beautiful  40-rater  for  Mr  Donald- 
n  by  the  came  designer,  "  Carets."  a  40-rater  by  Watson,  and  the 
-raters  "  Audrey,"  from  Lord  Dunraven's  own  model,  "  Niagara  " 
'  Herreshoff.  and  the  "  Sibbick  "-designed  5-rater  "Norman." 
med  by  Captain  Orr-Ewing.  Since  the  intiodoction  of  Dixon 
nnp's  rule  the  smaller  classes  from  so-rating^  right  down  to 
rating  had  been  built  in  great  numbers,  but  whilst  these  classes 
d  fiourij^ed  exceedingly,  the  type  of  boat  built  had  developed 
very  peculiar  form.  Each  succeeding  crs^ft  was  made  lighter  and 
htcr  in  w^ht  and  more  extreme  m  the  overhang  at  the  bow 
d  stem.  Ine  stability  was  now  attained  by  means  of  a  cigar* 
aped  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steel  plate  or  fin, 
e  hull  of  the  boat  being  nothing  more  than  the  bowl  of  a  dessert 
000  resting  upon  the  water. 

Fin  and  Bulb  Keels.  Downfall  of  Length  and  Sail  Ana  Rule. 
It  was  apparent  in  1895  thiat  if  plate  and  bulb  skimming- 
ihes  could  win  all  the  prizes  in  the  ao-rating  and  smaller 
isses,  it  would  be  easy  to  design  a  modified  form  of  fin  and 
lb  yacht  to  beat  "  Isolde,"  "  Britannia  "  and  "  Ailsa  "  in 
e  larger  classes.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  a  skimming- 
»h  of  *'  Britannia's  "  or  "  Isolde's  "  rating  would  be  an  utterly 
ele»  machine  with  no  cabin  accommodation  or  head  room, 
d  that  the  evolution  of  such  type  would  be  as  bad  for  the  sport 
the  development  of  the  old  plank-on-edge  had  been  in  1885. 
seemed  strange  that  whilst  the  old  tonnage  rule  had  evolved 
s  plank-on-edge  ten  years  previously,  the  sail  area  measure- 
mt  now  evolved  a  plank-on-side,  balanced  by  a  fin.  The  fact 
s  that  designers  had  solved  the  problem.  The  rule  measured 
ly  the  length  and  the  area  of  canvas.    Taking  the  length  of 

•  vessel  on  the  water-line  as  constant,  then  the  vessel  with 
:  smallest  possible  wei^t  could  be  driven  with  less  sail  at 

•  same  speed  as  vessels  with  greater  weight  and  greater  sail. 
lis  solution  of  the  problem  was  not  apparent  to  designers  from 
So  to  1885,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sUbility. 
om  1880  to  1885  stability  was  obtained  by  means  of  very 
ivy  keels.  In  1895  the  sUbility  was  obtained  by  means  of 
igfat  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  steel  fin. 
Niagara,"  "  Andrey  "  (ao-raters)  and  "  Norman  "(5-rater)  were 
js  built.  They  were  wonderful  sailing  machines  in  heavy 
ather, — fast,  powei^il,  handy  and  efficient  in  all  weathers. 


But  if  head  room  and  cabin  accommodation  are  considered 
essential  parts  of  a  yacht  these  fliers,  as  "yachts."  were  entirely 
inefficient. 

The  First  Linear  Rating  Rule.— To  endeavour  to  check  the 
tendency  to  build  skimming-dohes  the  Yacht-Racing  Association 
introduced  in  1896  a  new  system  of  measurement  which  wa» 
proposed  by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude.  The  novelty  of  the  system 
consisted  of  a  tax  upon  the  skin  girth  of  the  yacht,  whereby  a 
vessel  with  hoUow  midship  section  was  penalized  by  her  girth 
being  measured  round  the  skin  surface.  Froude's  first  system 
of  rating  began  on  the  xst  of  January  1896  and  ended  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  x9oa  It  therdfore  had  a  career  of  five  seasons. 
The  measurement  <rf  the  yacht  was  obtained  by  the  folk>wing 
formula: — 

Length  L.W.L.-H>eam-Hs1dn  girth-H  Vsailarea^.. 

This*  rule  partially  fAUed  in  its  object.    It  was  hoped  that  the 

dcin-surface  measurement  woxild  prevent  the  fin-bulb  type  being 

successful,  but  Froude  and  his  colleagues  had  under-estimated 

the  possible  developments  of  exaggerated  pram  bows,  immense 

scow-shaped  shoulders  and  stem-lines,  all  of  which  could  be 

introduced  into  the  skimming-dish  type  with  great  success.  So, 

notwithstanding  the  small  premium  on  displacement  this  rule 

contained,  the  dishes  could  still  beat  the  full-bodied  yachts. 

Yachts  built  in  the  small  classes  were  very  shallow  bodied,  and 
in  the  ao-rating  and  40-rating.  now  called  the  5a  ft.  and  65  ft. 
classes  respectively,  were  uncomfortably  shallow.  The  best  vessds 
in  the  large  classes  were  undoubtedly  well  formed  and  useful  yachts; 
indeed  in  the  lar^  classes  the  rule  seems  to  have  checked  excesses. 
Under  this  rule  m  1896  the  German  Emperor  ordered  a  huse  first- 
ckuH  cutter,  the  "  Meteor  II.,"  from  Watson.  By  riieer  size  and  power 
this  vessd  outsailed  "  Britannia."  She  carried  a  main  boom  of  96  ft. 
long  against  the  "  Britannia's  "  boom  of  91  ft.  In  1900  Watson 
designed  anotHer  great  cutter  called  the  "  Distant  Shore,"  the  same 
size  as  "  Britannia,"  but  she  was  not  launched  until  1901.  In  1900 
also  Watson  crowned  all  his  previous  successes  by  turning  out 
the  yawl  "  Sybariu,"  the  same  size  as  "  Meteor."  "  Senu  Tutty." 
"  Edin  "  and  "  Astrild,"  and  finally  "  Khama."  were  amongst 
the  65-footer8.  and  "  Penitent,"  "  The  Saint,"  "  Morning  Star" 
and  '*  Senga  "  about  the  best  u-footers.  Probably  the  yacht  which 
emphanzcd  the  possibilities  of  the  rule  more  than  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries  was  Captain  Orr-Ewing's  36-footer  "  Sakuntala,"  built 
by  »bbk:k..  She  was  a  complete  scow-shaped  sldmroing-dish. 
The  30-footerB  !*  Marjory  "  and  '*  Flatfish  "  were  similar  craft,  and 
they  outsailed  everything  in  their  respective  classes  in  the  Sdent. 
Altnough  many  fine  vessels,  induding  the  schooner  "  Rainbow " 
and  others,  were  built  under  this  rule,  it  was  obviously  insufficient 
to  check  the  hollow-sectioned  type. 

The  Second  Linear  Rating  RuU.—Hm  rule,  also  suggested 
by  Froude,  was  introduced  on  the  xst  of  Jsnuary  1901.  The 
confidence  of  yachtsmen  had  been  dcddedly  shaken  by  the 
previous  rule,  and  the  Y.R.A.  agreed  to  fix  this  rule  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  object  of  the  rule  was  to  ensure  a  big- 
bodied  vessel.    The  formula  was: — 

Length  -H breadth  +  Igirth  +  43-H  Vsail  «re> ^tjnc^.  ^ting. 

3*1  ^* 

Now  the  novdty  of  this  rule  was  the  new  tax  2.  This  ^represents 
the  difference  in  feet  between  the  measurement  of  the  girth  of 
the  yacht's  hull  taken  round  the  skin  surface  and  the  girth  at 
the  same  place  measured  with  a  string  pulled  taut.  This 
measurement  is  taken  ^ths  of  the  distance  from  the  fore  end 
of  the  water-line.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  full-bodied  yacht 
7«a  small  unit,  whilst  in  a  hollow-bodied  yacht  2«a  larger 
unit.  Four  times  3  being  taken,  it  followed  that  hollow-bodied 
yachts  were  heavily  penalized.  This  ingenious  2  measurement 
was  evolved  by  Alfred  Benson,  a  Danish  sdentist  and  yachtsman. 
The  rule,  so  far  as  the  development  of  a  full-bodied  cabin  yacht 
went,-  proved  very  successful.  It  had  certahi  marked  faults: 
the  measurement  of  the  girth  at  a  fixed  station  caused  a  shallow- 
ness of  ked  at  that  partlcuhr  spot,  and  there  was  no  check 
upon  the  full  pram  bows,  which  when  hitroduced  hito  vessels 
of  heavy  displacement  strained  the  ships  terribly  as  they 
smashed  into  a  heavy  seaway.  The  new  radng  yachu  genersllv. 
however,  from  1896  onwards,  proved  worthy  and  fast  vessels. 

As  an  instance  of  what  eould  be  done  with  them,  in  looxamemor- 
able  match  was  sailed  on  the  Oyde  between  the  Watson  cutter 
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"  Kariad  "  (originally  the  '*  Distant  Shore."  jpreviously  mentioned) 
and  the  same  doigner's  90*foot  yawl  "  Sybanta."  It  was  blowing  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  the  yachts  raced  from  Rothesay  round  Ailsa  Craig 
and  back,  a  distance  of  75  m.,  averaging  13-3  knots,  with  closed 
reefed  sails,  housed  topmasts  and  in  a  mountainous  sea.  Several 
steam  yachts  attempted  to  accompany  them,  but  all  put  back 
owing  to  the  roaring  sea  that  was  running  near  the  Craig.  The 
yawl  nad  the  advantage  of  being  the  larger  vessel,  and  "  Sybarita  *' 
on  this  occasion  won  one  of  the  greatest  races  ever  recorded  in 
Scottish  waters. 

Class   Racing,  Handicapping  and  Cruiser  Racing. — ^Yacht 

racing  may  be  subdivided  under  these  three  beads.    Yacht 

racing  by  rating  measurement  or  tonnage,  when  either  the 

first  yacht  to  finish  is  the  winner,  or  the  yadit  saving  her  time 

by  a  fixed  scale  of  time  allowance  in  proportion  to  Uie  rating 

of  the  vessd  and  the  length  of  the  course,  is  called  class  racing, 

and  it  obviously  tends  to  encourage  the  fastest  possible  vessel 

under  the  current  rating  rule  to  be  produced.    It  has  always 

been  regarded  as  the  hi^est  loxm  of  the  sport.    It  is  naturally, 

however,  the  most  expensive  form,  because  only  the  most 

up-to-date  and  perfectly  equipped  vessels  can  keep  in  the  first 

flight. 

From  time  to  time,  diiefly  from  about  the  years  1884  and  1885 
onwards,  handicaiM  framed  according  to  merits  have  been  fiashion- 
able  amongst  yachtsmen.  They  were  originally  devised  to  afford 
amusement  and  B|Mrt  to  out-clasaed  racers  and  cruisers,  but  they 
obviously  did  nothing  to  encourage  owners  to  build  very  fast  vessels, 
nor  to  stimulate  imorovement  in  design.  When  a  handicap  is 
allotted  to  each  vessel  according  to  her  assumed  speed,  the  sk>west 
and  most  ill-designed  craft  should  have  an  eoual  chance  with  the 
best.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  expense  <A  cuss  racing,  handicap 
racing  thrived  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  first  and  second 
Girth  Rules.  During  these  periods,  too,  the  third  style  of  yacht 
racing  came  into  vogue,  namely  cruiser  radng;  either  ve^  fast 
cruisers  were  built  qwdally  for  the  purpose  of  handicap  raon^,  or 
a  number  of  yachts  of  exactly  similar  deug^n  were  built  specially 
to  the  owner's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  racmg  in  a  class  together. 
The  fast  handicap  cruisers  had  the  great  advantage  over  ckuH  racers 
from  1896  up  to  1906,  inasmuch  as  they  were  much  more  strongly 
built.  'Waldora  '^^v^  tons),  "  Brynhild  "  (160  tons),  "  Leander,'* 
"  Namara,"  '*  Rosamond,"  '*  Merrymaid  "  and  many  others  were 
yachts  of  the  former  type.  In  form  they  did  not  differ  vastly  from 
the  racers  of  their  period,  but  in  scantling  of  hull,  fittiiws,  bulwarks 
and  rig  they  were  more  comfortable  and  better  vessels  than  their 
class-racing  sisters.  It  was  obvious  in  the  lar;^  classes  that  many 
yacht-owners  were  not  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  discomfort  of 
the  thin-skinned  racers.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Girth 
Rules  (1896  to  15)06),  while  the  cums  racers  developed  a  good  enough 
form  of  body— ^ey  were  latterly  yachts  with  plenty  of  cabin  room — 
they  were  necessarily  built  in  the  lightest  possible  manner,  the 
lightest  sted  frames  being  covered  with  the  thinnest  planking  and 
decks  for  the  sake  of  saving  weight.  The  light  scantling  began  to  tell 
severely  upon  large  yacht  racmg.  Meanwhile,  in  the  small  classes, 
the  Solent  one-design  class.  South  Coast  one-dengn  class,  numerous 
Belfast  one-dcttgn  classes,  Redwings,  Whitewings  and  a  host' of 
others,  show  how  an  inexpensive  form  of  cruiser  radne  had  usurped 
the  place  of  class  racing  and  competitive  designing.  Many  yacnts- 
men  feh  that  if  handicap  racing  and  one-design  racing  were  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  higher  form  01  class  racing  the  iriiole  sport  of  yacht- 
ing must  soon  deteriorate.  It  was  obvious  that  had  handicap 
racing  and  the  one-dcngn  principle  been  seriously  introduced  in 
1880  or  1886  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  yachtsmen  such  im- 
proved types  as  the  modem  cruisers  of  1906  would  never  have  been 
evolved.  For  all  the  best  cruisers,  even  the  "  Valdora  "  and  the 
ketches  "  Cariad  I."  and  "  Cariad  II.."  are  but  modified  types 
evolved  from  the  crack  racers.  Hence  yachtsnlen  began  to  give 
careful  attention— during  the  eariy  period  of  the  Sea>nd  Linear 
Rating  rule — to  tunestions  that  m  the  future  every  clasft>factng 
yacht  should  be  buut  according  to  a  fixed  table  of  scantlings,  so 
that  her  hull  should  be  as  strong  as  a  bona  fide  cruiser. 

Yachis  BuUt  under  Ike  Second  Linear  Rating  RuU.—Ftw 
large  vessels  were  built  eiq>ressly  for  radng  under  this  rule; 
indeed  the  Fife  65-footer  "  Zinita  "  (1904)  was  the  only  light- 
scantling  yacht  of  any  importance.  However,  two  very  hand- 
some first-dass  vessels  were  constnicted  to  the  rule:  "  White 
Heather  I."  by  Fife  in  1904,  and  ''  Nyria "  by  Nicholson  in 
1906;  they  were  some  xa  ft.  shorter  than  the  great  cutters 
of  "  Britannia's  "  year  and  altogether  smaller,  having  less  beam 
and  draught  and  some  1700  sq.  ft.  less  sail  area.  The  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  yacht-owners  at  the  extreme  light  scantling 
of  modem  radng  yachts  was  strongly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  both  "  White  Heather  I."  and  "  Nyria  "  were  specially 
ordered  to  be  of  heavy  stantling,  and  they  were  classed  Ai  at 


Lbyd's.  They  were  therefore  of  the  seini-ouKr  type 
"  Nyria,"  Iwwever,  was  the  extreme  type  of  a  yacht  of  her 
period  hi  shape,  although  heavy  in  construction.  The  obIt 
conspicuous  fault  to  be  found  with  the  form  of  the  xadag 
3rachta  under  the  rule  was  a  skimping  of  the  meaa  diwight  acd 
an  exaggeration  of  the  full  pram-shaped  overhanginK  bow. 

The  sa-footers  were  a  very  popular  claaa.  Fife  made  a  cpesi 
advance  in  yacht  ardiitecture  with  a  53-fooc  catter  called  the  **  Mag- 
dalen "  (1901).  All  the  other  successful  vcMeb  under  the  irrie- 
"  Caroenia  "  (Pkyne). "  Ludda  "  and  "  Maynoo  "  (File).  **  Mofaas' 
and  "  Britomart  "  (Myhie).  and  the  first-class  cutter  *'  Nyna  ~— 
followed  her  closely  in  type.  An  interesting  trial  took  plMr  ia 
1906,  when  the  first-class  cutter  "  Kariad  "  (1900)  vas  brwkt  ort 
to  compete  with  "  Nyria  "  and  "  White  Heather  I./'  and  decided^ 
out-sailed,— showing  that  yacht  architecture  had 
in  the  past  six 


Inlemalional  Rules  Introduced.— In  April  1904  Mr  HeckstaH 
Smith  drew  the  attention  cl  German,  French  and  Briish 
yachtsmen  to  the  faa  that  the  yadit  measurenaent  niks  (t^fs 
different  in  the  various  countries)  were  generally  due  to  tenaiaatt 
about  the  end  of  1907,  and  suggested  that  many  advantaga 
would  accrue  if  an  international  rule  could  be  agreed  cpcsi 
The  Yacht-Radng  Association  agreed  to  take  the  matter  i?, 
and  at  two  International  Conferences,  held  in  Lomlon  in  Jancaiy 
and  June  1906,  an  international  rule  of  yacht  measureacat 
and  rating  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  natiocs  d 
Europe.  America  alone  rdfused  to  attcaid  the  Confcreooe. 
Mr  R.  E.  Froude  struck  the  keynote  of  the  object  of  the  CocIct- 
ence  by  a  statement  that  the  ideal  yacht  shoold  be  a  vesMd 
combining  "  habitability  with  speed."  The  troth  of  this  axis- 
was  generally  accepted.  Old  plank-on^dge  types  under  the 
tonnage  rules  were  habitable  but  slow.  Skimming-dishes  si- 
tained  the  maximum  speed,  but  were  uninhabitable.  Kekher 
therefore  attained  the  ideal  type.  A  good  fona  was  auaiaed 
in  190X  with  "  Magdalen,"  but  nnce  that  year  the  bane  of 
light  construction  had  become  harmful  to  yachting  Henoe 
the  conference  aimed  at  a  rule  which  would  produce  a  yacht 
combining  habitability  with  speed.  They  adopted  a  florat  d 
linear  rating  comprising  certain  penalties  upon  hollow  cud- 
ship  section  (».e.  Benson's  i  tax)  and  also  upon  full  pram  bc«s. 
The  following  was  adopted  as  the  rule  by  whidi  all  tadcg 
yachts  in  Europe  are  rated: — 

L+B+tG+aJ'H  VS-F ,  Rating  ia  Unear  onits,  U,  d^r  ft.  cr 
2  metres. 

Where  L  >  Length  in  linear  units. 

.„     B  ""Extreme  beam  in  linear  units. 
„    G "Girth  in  linear  units. 
M    a  >  Girth  difference  in  linear  naklL 
. M    S'Sail  area  in  souare  units. 
M    F«Freeboard  in  haear  uaits. 

The  length  L  for  the  f onnula  is  the  length  on  the  water-Gae, 
with  the  addition  (x)  of  the  difference  between  the  girth,  covocc 
board  to  covering-board,  at  the  bow  water-line  ending,  and  twioe 
the  freeboard  at  that  point,  and  (a)  one-fifth  of  the  difloeooe 
between  the  girth,  covering-board  to  covering-boaxd,  at  the  stem 
water-line  ending,  and  twice  the  freeboard  at  that  poait,  The 
additions  (x)  and  (a)  penalize  the  full  overhangs  and  the  bow 
overhang  in  particular.  The  girth,  G,  is  the  chaia  gcth 
measured  at  that  part  of  the  jracht  at  which  the  mcasaicsseci 
is  greatest,  less  twice  the  freeboard  at  the  same  station,  bet 
thoe  are  certain  provisions  allowing  the  measurencnt  of  peti 
generally  to  be  taken  0-55  from  the  bow  end  of  the  watfr-hre. 
The  girUi  difference,  J  in  the  formula,  is  the  diffcrcDce  beiwrca 
the  chain  girth,  measured  as  above  described,  from  oovecis^ 
board  to  covering-board,  and  the  skin  girUi  between  the 
same  pdnts,  measured  along  the  actual  outhae  of  the  acs- 
section. 

For  radng  the  yachts  are  divided  into  eleven  classes.  Class  A 
is  for  Schooners  and  yawls  only,  above  33  metres  (75^4  ft)  of 
rating,  with  a  time  allowaitce  of  four  seconds  per  nctic  ptf 
mile.  All  the  yachts  in  this  class  must  be  daaaed  Ai.  Ir 
radng,  yawls  sail  at  their  actual  rating  and  schooacts  at  13% 
less  than  their  actiial  rating.    The  other  classes  are  the  tea 
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KiMnile  cutler  dusM.  in  wblch  thne  it 


vfryss?  "^s™"*  «>.;-«^ 


Unda  Ihe  inlsruiionil  rule  Oie  old  troubtc  of  uJtra-light 
taDtling  in  ndng  yichu  hu  b««n  compleUly  abaliibed,  toe 
Jl  yachu  muM  be  buUi  under  the  survey  ind  climed  with  on* 
■f  the  three  d«s«ificaiion  locieiiei — Lloyd'i  Register  ot  British 
nd  Foreign  Shipping,  Gemunitcher  Uoyd,  or  Bure*u  VeiilM; 
nd  yichu  ol  the  intenuUonal  cutter  cluses  eaumented  above 
0  built  iirill  be  dused  R.,  deooiltig  that  (heir  sCAiitlings  an 
s  required  lor  Ibeii  respective  rating  dassea.  This  rule  was 
Produced  on  ibe  »t  ol  January  1908;  England,  Gemany, 
nnce.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austiia-H angary,  Belgiuin, 


,  Italy,  Spain,  Finland,  Russia  and  the  Argentir 
:epublicigieedtaadcvtituntill>cccniberiist,  igi;.  Entfand 
dopted  the  Dew  system  a  year  before  it  formally  bccamii 
iiemaikmal,  on  the  1st  ol  January  191;;. 

Baint  VoiMl  Biiiit  mdtr  Ih  Inlcnaliimal  Kafu.— The  new 
jle  produced  the  type  of  yacht  doiccd — a  vessel  combining 
abitabiUty  with  speed.  Amon^t  the  handsomest  eaamplea 
"ere  the  Grrman  Emperor's  schooner  "  Meteor"  (1909), and 
ie  schooner  "Cennania"  (1908),  400  tona  or  31I  metres 
leasuremest,  Class  A,  bolli  built  by  Krupp's  at  Kiel  German 
oigned,  German  built,  and  German  rigged  and  manned,  they 
Emonstrnied  (he  wonderful  strides  rnade  by  Germany  inyadil- 
ig.  A  few  yean  before  there  were  not  a  doiin  smart  yachts 
I  Germany,  and  indeed  tbe  SaiseiUcher  Vacht  Qub  at  Kiel 
as  only  founded  in  18S7.  The  "  Gcmiania  "  holds  the  record 
ler  the  old  "  Queen's  course  "  at  Cowes,  having  in  iqoB  sailed 

a  quarter  ol  an  bour  faster  than  any  other  vosel.  Her  time 
'er  the  distance  of  about  47  to  48  nautical  ta.  wis  3  hours 


Herreshofl  buUt  a  wonderful  racing  schooner  of  A  dass  for 
the  intenutlonal  mles  called  the  '*  Westward,"  and  in  the 
racei  this  Yankee  clipper  sailed  at   Cowes  she  proved  the 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  yachti  ibown  t 


Shamrock,"  designed  by  Fife  (1908), 
bclon^ng  to  Sir  Tbomaa  Lipton,  "  Wbile  Heather  II."  (File; 
1907},  owned  by  Hr  Kennedy,  and  "  Brynhild  "  {Nicholioni 
1907],  owned  by  Sir  James  Pender;  and  also  "  Ottara," 
i;  metres  (Uylnei  1909},  owned  by  Mr  W.  P.  Burton; 
" Ilispania,'*  [5  metres  (Fife;  1909),  owned  by  tbe  king  of 
Spain;  "  Alacbie  and  Cintra  "  (Fife)  in  the  ii-metre  dass,  have 
been  arnongst  tbe  best  yachta  buUt  for  the  intemalional  rules. 
During  the  seasons  ol  1908,  1909  and  1910  there  waa  splendid 
sport  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  indeed  all  over  tbe  continent;  the  yachts  were 
very  closely  matched,  the  15-metre*  US'i 't'),  ^mctra  (iS'i  ft.) 
and  6-metrea  (19*7  ft.)  proving  perhaps  the  most  popular.  The 
national  authorities  irf  the  countries  which  adopted  the  inter- 
natinnil  rules  in  1906  have  now  formed  an  Intemalional 
Yacht-Badng  Union,  under  the  chairaianship  of  Uie  British 
Yaeht-Raciag  Aiaocialion. 

YACHT-BUILDItJC  STATISTICS. 

Lloyd's  Register  (1909)  as  built  in  the  several  countriei  aie  as  foltawi: — 


■.ml  «uil 


^ 


m 


mm 


nerican  y^hts  01  75  rtvm  Ttgittercd  cons  and  upwardi  an 
tluded  under  '; Other  Counnriee";  tbe  number  ot  tie«B  yachts 

'In  I909!'in^'unhi!d  Kingdi™.'ii>om  January  10  May,  the  time 
(he  year  s^ien  yachts  aiv  generally  ciuuiructcd.  there  were 

fhrs  ol  9^3  ions;  Ibis  includes  only  yachts  of  id  torn  and 
wards.  EKluding  Ihe  small  craft  built  in  America,  particulars 
which  ace  diflxuTi  10  obtain,  there  wcic  on  ihc  regiuec  7s6g 

MUI  joooyachwon  the  legiiler  with  a  tonnage  ol  Ip.JlS.  Since 
At  date.  therefofT,  in  mund  figures.  [500  had  been  added^to  the 

cms  to  show  clearly  (be  eatension  ot  (he  putime  of  yachting. 


Thti  intematiaail  nephy  wi 


iB3].  for 


It  Cowes..  Isle  ol  Wigh(.  a 


'  a  cup  given  by  the  Royal 


jok  Dp  iheir  <(ations  off  Cowes  and  scsjied  Irom  nworin^ga-    In 

lie  ubie  on  tbe  following  page  an  the  names  of  tbe  competitois. 
The  fleet  startKl  at  10  o  clock.    At  the  No  Man's  bum  the  yachts 

w*  in  a  duster.  "  Volante  "  l»iiinj[,  then  "  Fnak  ■'  "  Auroia," 
Gipsy  Queen."  "  Aroetica,"  "  Beatrice,"  "  Alarm.'"  "Arrow  "and 
Bacchante  "  in  Che  order  named.     The  other  lia  broughl  up  Ihe 

HT,  and  Che  "  Wyvern  "  returned  to  Cowes.    lining  out  to  the 
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EeUph 


Mr  I.  L-  Cmgit 

Mr  T.  OumbtitiTBt 

Tlie  duke  <4  MiribiirouEh 

MrA.HiU. 

The  imrquii  ol  Cooyneham 

Kr  K.  B,  HoKhtcn. 

MrJ.Wdd 

Lord  AUred  Pifet. 


McG. 


[.Aclm. 


id  th*  "  Amak*  "  <Rnt  luide  tbe  Nib,  ■  counc  whirli  nu 
y  to  tbc  priDinl  pnimiuae,  bm  u  objeclicrii  trierwdi 

m  Thu  aenrr.  Bnirut  her  wu  DOt  fCniltcd  UL     OB  SKndoVD 

innl  a  Idih  ku  And  in  a  frahcDin*  mnd 

___, ^ _....    Here  ihe  '*  Auitm"  has  lecDAJbDac. 

Tin  "  VolMtB  "  ipniiw  her  bowiprit  wid  give  up.   Tlie  "  Ardw  " 


£tay^  tbc  *'  Ameri™ "'  i 

u  uboR  and  ibc  "  ^am  " 
oul  of  the  race.  Abnut  o(  Veninor  tne  Ami 
a  mile  ahead  al  "  Aurora."  which  ni  the  Ian  I 
ber  In  aiKbt  in  a  thick  Hjue  that  blew  up  from  1 
afienuon.  At  the  Needkt  the  wind  dcopped  no 
and  tbe"  Ajunca  "  waa  then  umc  6  m.  ahead  of 
being  about  o  p.m.     Tbe  Gruih  waa:— < 

■;S£ 


nbcHliw. 


takeep 


BriCt 


TIk  "  Anefica  "  waa  buill  at  New  York  by  tbe  firm  of  GeoiEe  ft 
Jama  It.  Stecra  for  ibe  ipedal  puipoK  of  competing  with  Btiliih 
jrachu  at  Cowei.  George  Steen.  vbo  waa  bom  m  New  York, 
deaigned  ber.  the  deaiener  btint  a  kd  of  Henry  Slesf.  a  ibtpwrigl 
alDanmouth.  The  legiueieJownen  of  Ibe  veucl  wcr  hfr  ].  L. 
Sieveni.thecainmodiiTToflhcNewYarltYachtaub,MrC.A.Steveni. 
MrH.WilketandMrl.  B.  Finlay.  Hs  em  oonuned  of  ihineea 
all  H^,  (even  eeamen  befon  the  maal.  two  malei.  eook.  SCMUit, 
boy  and  mailer.  Tbe  com  of  buildina  waa  aet  down  al  £14  per  ton. 
and  her  thiDder  «^  to  receive  ono-tnird  more  ihoufd  abe  aucceed 
"  in  ovt-ialUiw  mtty  owipetiton  of  the  lanie  tonnage  in  England." 
Tlw  vwd  bad  a  long  lean  bollow  ntnmcc  and  rather  ilion  but  Bne 
tun.  but  her  Udci  were  graceful  and  cJean  and  the  Iranavene  aection* 
amidibipi  vtry  genlk  ud  ihapely.  She  had  1  clipper  bm  and 
elliptical  xoni.  Her  iiili  pinlculailv  wen  Kipcnot  m  cut  to  those 
of  tbe  Engfiah  vraadi.  Her  maiti  raked,  and  Hw  carried  a  mainaoi] 
Laced  to  tlx  boom,  which  in  tbcae  dayi  waa  almoat  unknown  in 
England.  1  rorcaail,  and  1  jib,  alio  let  oua  boofn  and  on  in  immeniely 
hmvy  foreitay  which  waa  tlie  cbitf  luppaft  of  ibe  [oremaat.  She 
canied  a  imall  main  lopaail  viib  a  ibofl  yard  ind  tmaU  iackyard- 
OccuBonally  ihe  id  alio  a  flying  jib  on  a  pbboom.  but  Ihii  wai  Dot 
regarded  ai  of  much  tccount.  The  principal  dimensioni  of  the 
"America"  were:  tonnage  171;  length  over  all  91  ft.;  on  the 
keelSlft.;  beam2jft.6in.;  foreman  77(1.610.;  raainmaat  gift, 
(with  a  rake  ol  il  In.  to  tbe  iool  in  cacli  mast);  hallow  bowsprit 
1/ [t.  out  board  only;  foreglfF  aa  il.;  maingal!  IB  it.;  mainboom 
ji  ft.  She  waa  ballaated  with  pig-iron;  ai  loni  of  the  iron  WCrt 
permanently  bulk  Into  the  veiaej  and  (he  rot  atowed  inaide.  Below 
'  ■  '  —  comrortably  fitted  lor  tbe  living  accommodation  of  the 
and  crew,  and  a  cockpit  on  dedi  wai  a  feature  that  few 

America,"  although 


Eiudiita  yacht!  of  the  period  pnneiied. 

The  cup  won  at  Co' — >-■■<■•"  »~-!~ 
intended  ai  a  chaUen) 
Yichl  Club  by  Ibe  owner  oi  (Be  "  Anenci 
and  named  the  "  Ametica'i  cup."    In  iBI; 
of  tbe  cup,  George  L.  S.  Schuyler  •-' 

"      "^    .fa  forth  tbe  condilian 


r  tbe  cup,  C 

ft  take  place,    in  oner  tm 
>t  bebetween  one  yacht  hi 


irAjfi' 


:hedlo 


0t  originally 
.1  New  York 
Icnge  tmphy 


'X.uid 

(3J  The  chaUenring  club  mu«  gii 
and  accoaipanynig  tbe  challenge 
the  loUowinc  dlmeniiona:    length 


(>}  That  the  Am  of 
&  ft.  L-WX.  tni  I 
rig  not  leu  than  8c 


iitioai  ire:  (i)  Thit  the  ni 
L  the  country  of  the  challei^gi 
■try  of  the  club  holding  the  cl 


cxrreded).  and 
voiel.    (4)  Thi 

to  tbe  place  wh 


iengih  LW.I.:    torn  and  dnugiit 
---■  '-'■-'  -"— niiona  ihall  not  I 


Rverely  and 


"^b 

.<wulhe     Columbia."  a^Kk  woe  lU 

the  thud  tneetiog.  bowev^.  in  a  Mr* 

But  sh  Khooncr  hammerrd    tbe  "  CofciaitH 

itually  the  American  yacht,  baviac  camel  aaii 

waa  odtm  D)  1  quincr  of  an  hour,    la  tb*  evq  ■ait-.- 

whith  eaaily  dJ^eated  the     Lxvntia." 
[t  chillengei  came  from  Canida  in  1676  and  iSAi.  K: 


The  races  of  iSSj  and  igS6,  when  Sir  Rjcbaril  SotioB  chab^^ 
with  "GeneKa"  and  Lieutenant  Henn.  R.N.,  with  "  CaU:ei ' 
.were  intereating  chiefly  becauae  they  war  of  thf  naturr  td  trjj 
between  the  heavy  plajik-oa.edR  lype  of  cutter  and  tbe  prc^aAn 

the  luperiarity  of  the  Am^can  atoo[m. 

In  1816  the  phink-on«^  type  waa  atandoaad  bt  Ei«tud. 
and  when  the  Sroitiah  yacht  "  Thiiile  "  waa  buih  in  iH?  to  i^ 
lenn  for  Ibe  cup  it  waa  hoped  (hat  ahe  would  meet  wntk  auoeu 
"  Iniiitle,"  however,  although  of  greater  beam  and  pfuoetjorua^ 
lighter diaplacanent  than  auchveavlaaa"Gcnata  "  aod  "  Caian.' 
waa  quite  easily  defeated  by  the  centre-board  doop  "  Valizaraer ' 
Thus  once  again  did  the  lighier  American  type  prevail  even  a^f^ 
the  modifiedlonn  of  the  "  Thittle." 

Tbe  nee  between  the  "Thistle"  and  "Vohnlecr'  of  |S>; 

may  be  laid  to  hav«  been  the  last  race  fnr  the  cup  Bheeia  ita 

wai  any  marked  difference  between  tbe  type  of  ilv  btMn  crmre^ia^ 

In  all  nbuquent  run  the  form  al  the  cballerger  and  iWnds 

became  approximately  limilar.  but  while  tbc  types  were  gradLa> 

converging  the  Amerxan  yachts  were  still  usDaDy  socnrwhai  Gghrtf 

in  diipUctmtni  than  the  cbaUengen.   Tbe  "  Thisik  ~  was  the  irv 

ve^atj  built  in  Great  Britain  expnnly  for  tbe  match,  and  afts  ttf 

—rrin  i°''7t^<'  '"^csinCaibiononbDthiidaofihc  Atlaalient*.^ 

,  --drai^ht  fin-keeled  vemela  with  deep  t^  ui 

lok  the  pli«  of  the  fnrmeT  typea  of  tie  Julcw 

d  deep-\eeled  walUidcd  Bnl^  niiterv     la 

Kmi.hn.kreled  cullers  <J  the  new 

I  '  ..rs "  Briii^ni?- "  vri^^n™ 

It  in  1S9V  handsomely  defta— ' 

<         he  strength  of  the  victoris  of  "  Valkyrk  ll 

'  "  I        .    '    '    <  any  Btiiish  yachtsmen  anticipatrd  ^n^  ia 

'  '     -  '    iheracedfor  tbcAmcrka'scup  with  kscatTFT 

le  autumn  of  tHS.     Tbe  Americans.  ho«T^TT. 

jf  dcltndefi.  "  Coiotui.""  i'ilgrim.'"*  J  nfctlH  " 

h^liiMbcat  "ValkyriellT-    laiheUto 

vd  tbe  Atlantic  and  laced  ia  Brnd 

■ed  ■;  Thistle  "  and^  Valkytk  II  ■■ 

I     ..'.,..      I  I  :  '  '   very  enieme  Bn-k(ck?^t^n.  asl 

[er  appeared   to  have  ealbaill  t>> 

njL..-i     ir...  '      .   i.i.r      '    \  ■  III.  ■  carried   1^x07  1^.  ft.  erf  saj 

V,',,:  ..li   1  .  .lT    j.  II  j'l'  1  diapbeement.      Both  were  w  ti 

L>,\  L.,  ■■\„V..ni.  I,.  J9  ft.  over  all  agaian  "  Delenir  1 - 

I-,  .....I  "  \'.iL,,„  1;:  ..  )  ft.  beam  acains  "  DdtniB'i  ~ 
i^  A.n.  LjR-itiifaclDry.  In  the  fine  rvr  Lc<d 
that"  Valkyrie  111."  waa  hampend  by  <W  walk 
ig  tbe  race,  and  his  yacht  wai  8  m.  49  KC-  uen 

._.j^' Valkyrie"  hot  ■' Defender  "  by  M  sKw^ 

tbc  corrected  time  ind  actuiDy  by  I  m.  14  kc.  but  ihere  was  a 
loul  at  the  start  In  which  "  Defender "  waa  ^niaBr  d^atfcd 
On  proteat  the  English  yacht  waa  disqualified,  so  that  boeh  eiwi 
counted  to  "  Defender."  In  the  third  race  Lord  Dnuaven  riittari 
that  ballast  had  been  nddrd  10  tbc  American  yacht  isbc«  n«s»«irT- 
inent,  and  the  "  Valkyrie  III."  mcnly  crcoed  the  bne  and  rtueit 

In  iSm-  >9P1  and  igoj  Sv  Thonai  Lipun  tried  is  wia  the  ov 


=rfu^?a™ 
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E  very  cHlIy  ■«]   f 


Ic,  ami  No,  11.  by   C.  U  WiHon.     In  iSw 
u  nihtr  oiUy  ddaud  by  "  Columbi*."     Ib 


M  lS»yi 


id  the  cup,  uid  io  tlw  trial 


-■  tulF-brDthci  ol  the  ikipp 


_ .  Htitutioii,"  which  had  

the  trophy  (or  l«l  1  coiueqiRiKly  the  New  Yorli 
n  Kinttd  the  "^Cdunbii^'  10  defend  Ibe  cup 
ck  II."  After  very  cloee  none  tbe  "Cotumtiii 
led  llie  piiie. 


i.iteu.  [t-'s^l'i 

in.    -ntetluice"* 


or  the  cup  *u  in  1901.  On  thii  oecnuon 
in"  Reliance  "  A  wonderful  ejumple  of  ■  Urve 
[uU  piam-bow  and  light  tkininiing.diita  hull. 
at  poHibk  coiwruclion  (btonie  with  n«l 
eatSL.VI.L.,  144  (t.  lenph  owt  all.  with 
ea.  i^lt.  10  in.  beam,  and  adrauablof  19  fl. 
ii  a  far  more  extreme  venal  than^'  Shamrock 
a  deeper  body  and  a  lev  prammed  ovcrhana 
lane  water-line  aa  "  Reliance.-  the  EniliiE 
c  a  foot  leH  bean.     The  chief  diflennci  in 


1  TBI  Aitiuca'i  Cur 


Date. 

Name. 

Tonnage 

Count 

AUow. 

?:£? 

Co™««l 

Win.  by 

KT^T 

TTTHrsr 

irsTT- 

■  H.-5." 

Aug.  «.  1851 

From  Covo  around   lile  of  Wight    (Aunn 

Aug.    8,  1S70 

Magk 
Cambria 

,h 

N.Y,Y,C,'Cou™e  (Cambria  tentl.). 

'4  '7  34 

'Hi 

4     73B 

39  11-7 

Oct.    16,  1B7I 

Columbia 

N.Y,Y,C,  Courae. 

i?7  4> 

Uk 

Uvonia, 

18a 

Oct.  ,».  1B7I 

30  mUa  to  wlndwild  00  Sandy  Hook  Ught, 

j.i!;i 

l'>33l 

N,Y:^,c'cru"r:r(c=iu«bta  di-bw). 

3    B49 

Oct,  19.  1*71 

IBo 

'.Si 

Oa.  >t.  tBTi 

U™n^ 

3S0 

m 

I'i'i 

33  Jl 

Oct.  13. 1B71 

Sa^ho 

N,'Y!YS"S'une. 

44617 

15  17 

iSa 

S    4  4? 

Aug.  It.  !>;« 

N,Y.Y.C.  Count 

S>4S3 

to  39 

Aug.  1),  im 

C'leaiof  DuSetii 

|?8,» 
IJS-JO 

S  34  S3 

m 

Nov.  9.  iMi 

MiKhM 

S" 

N,Y.Y.C  Count 

4  17     9 

i§»l 

AllanU 

4  4S  34 

4  4S>9t 

Nov.  10.  iWi 
Sept.  14.  ises 

MiKhief 

•s 

1 6  oiitea  to  leewaid  Irhd  Buoy  5  ofi  Sandy  Moofc 

N.'^vrsi™. 

m 

!" 

J>54 

Sept.  .6.  I88J 

Puritan 

»mB«tokewHdo«  Saridy  Hook  Llghtdiip 

oi» 

ilil 

1  38 

Sept.  9.1S86 

N.Y.Ylc'cSiiiie. 

Sii4> 

«> 

39" 

S3B43 

Sep«.ll.  1M6 

171W 

»,nila  to  leeward  oS  Sandyl  Hook  LJgfatahlp 

49    0 

«: 

J9    9 

sa 

039 

7  '»*« 

Sept.  n.  1M7 

N.Y;Y!c''c!;u™e. 

4  S3  iS, 

I9>3l 

Sept-  30.  iW7 

KSIU 

sja 

",,* 

tSii 

irA 

»4B1 

Thi»le 

»i3W 

aadietura. 

_SS4SL 

Si 

.fliniLencth.                                                                                                                                     \ 

srr 

1I.U.5. 

H.H.5, 

Oct.     7.  >SM 

agit 

9fr7B 

54B 

K 

lis 

Oct,     9.'»93 

V,lu''rill. 

i'«« 

'*  39 

1035 

Oct.   .3.  I«9J 

UM 

¥i 

04a 

V.VlJ'rill. 

IS  19 

Sep..   7.l»9i 

iS 

019 

3SS* 

B49 

Sept.  10.  I>9S 

Ii'r.-n.ler 

.Oojs 

019 

S6  J* 

047 

V.lk,ne  HI. 

ss 

33    9 

Sent.  I>,  l>9S 

l»:l6 

o'»9 

4U  1 

43  43 

Oct.  I6,l»99 

Valkyrie  HI, 

IS  milti  E,S,E.  From  Sandy  Hook  Lightahtp and 

t 
4S153 

453  SJ 

10    S 

Shamrock 

5    4    7 

9    *    ' 

Oct.  17.  l»99 

10  nilu  tnai)gu  lac  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightahip 

3^0 
3  3*« 

Oct.  JO.1I99 

&Ju"Sbil' 

E'i 

IS  ni&'&^  W.  from  Sandy  Hook  Ughlahlp 

o"6 

33»    9 

634 

ts'mila  E.'byC'from  Sandy  Hook  L%htahlp 

344  43 

344  43 

Sept.  I»,  1901 

4  3>     7 

4  jo>4 

■i" 

4  31  44 

Oct.     3.  '901 

18  10 

Oct.     4.  W 

ColunUa 

1 J  maei  S.5.E.  Iron  Sandy  Hook  Ughlriiip  and 

33  40 

Isl 

X 

return— ]0  nilea. 

33  38 

15  inilei  to  windward  and  mum— 30  milea. 

3)  17 

Shamcock  III. 

a:j! 

t*37 

3  39  10 

Au(.  n.  'Vi 

Reliance 

'iM 

JiJS 

I  19 

•XI 

10437 

1  S7 

iB  10 

Sept.    3.1903 

Reliance 
Shamrock  III. 

ij  miln  to  windward  and  return- 30  milei. 

ik. 

18     0 

Pidnc 

A,!" 

.RcB-a-ind. 

t  Diaqualified  [01 

oulin." 

DefaDder,"     1  Wiihdrew.on  o—ing  .he  lint. 

|0> 

Tied -ay  I 

pmailand 

withdrew, 
B.H.-S.) 

YAK— YAKUTSK 


TAK,  tbe  wild  (a 
iPiepiapis)  t"""" 


lothe 


ated)  oi  of  ihe  Tibcun  plaleau; 
:  bLun  group,     Tbc  y*k.   Bos 
of  Ihc  finest  and  targcM  oi  the 
:  gniwth  ol  long  sbiisgy  bair  on 
Bull  and  under  parts  of  the  body  and  Ibe  well-known  bushy 
.    In  Europe  a  Jalse  imprcsaiou  oE  the  yak  is  prevalent,  owing 
t  that  all  the  specimciu  imported  have  belonged  either 
1  domeiticated  breed  [rom  Darjiling,  or  to  hali-breed>; 
being  generally  black  and  white,  iiiltead  of  the  uniform 


ciik  and  IrkuUk  on  (be  W..  and  Irkutd  u^  Amir  n 

:.,  and  II  »[uijii«l  fiom  tbe  Pacific  (Sea  et  Okbeuki  t, 

lanow  Miriiime  Province.     Tlie  Vitiin  piitein.  ijco  u 

ft.  in  aliiiude,  bordered  on  the  S.E.  by  ibe  Suasva  Mnj- 

,  oceiipiea  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  provi&ce.    Its  cuu^ 

devatcd  valleys,  inlenccLed  by  rangs  of   flat,  dome  iki;K 

ibove  tiir  plarean.  Id's  b 

ih,  viiiied  fflily  by  Iw;-i 

hunters,  save  in  the  S.W.,  where  there  ue  a  l^w  gM^.:xi 

tnls.    The  high  border-ridge  of  the  pLaluD  (srSuii^: 

3  from  the  South  Huya  Mounlaiiu  tosanli  ihe  .SI.. 

>mpelHng  the  river  Aldan   to  nuke   a  ^rat  bcid  a 

irection.      An   alpu)e   counlry    ikina    tbe   plaiaL  il 

along  its  N.W.  margin,  and  conlaini  productive  ^'-A^ia 

the  spun  between  the  Vilim  and  tbc  Lena.     TV  L:.- 

base  of  this  alpine  rcgicKL    It  b  i  • :: 


bllck  ol  the  purebred  and  wild  animal.  None  of  luch  half- 
bnxdl  can  omparc  with  the  magnificent  half-tamed  animilt 
kept  by  the  nalivet  of  the  elevated  Rupsu  plateau,  S.  of  the 
Indus,  where  they  afford  the  only  means  of  traniport  by  this 
Tcuie  between  Ladak  and  India.  But  even  ibeM  aie  inferior 
to  the  wild  yak,  which  stands  nearly  6  it.  at  the  (boulder, 
and  is  absolutely  confined  lo  the  arid  anUa!  plateau  of  Tibet. 
It  disadvantage  that  they  will  not  eat  com. 


le  large  pi 


Tie 


e-hredai 


dr  of  Afghanistan,  son  nf 
tbe  amir  Hhcre  Ali,  wai  t«rn  in  1H49.  He  showed  great  ability 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  made  governor  of  Herat  by  his  ialher, 
but  broke  into  open  rebellion  against  bim  in  1 B70.  and  was 
Imprisoned  in  lit*  io  Kabul.  However,  when  Shere  AH  In  iBjB 
fled  before  the  Britith.hehandcdover  the  government  to  Yakub, 
who,  on  his  father's  death  in  the  following  Februarv,  was  pro- 
claimed amir,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  BritJKh  at 
Gandamak.  He  agreed  to  receive  a  British  resident,  and  was  in 
turn  to  receive  a  subsidy  and  support  against  foreign  attack. 
But  in  September  of  the  same  year  his  revolted  troops  attacked 
the  British  residency,  and  the  resident.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari, 
and  his  staff  and  suite  were  cut  to  pieces.  This  outrage  was 
instandy  avenged,  far  in  October  Earl  (then  Sir  Frederick} 
Roberts  with  a  large  force  delealed  the  Afghan 
took  possessioaol  Kabul  on  the  iitb.  Yakub  KJian 
abdicated,  took  refuge  in  the  British  camp,  and  was  ser 
on  the  ijlh  of  December. 

YAKU-SRIM A.  an  island  belonging  (o  Japan,  lying 
shiu,  in  30'  jo*  N.  and  ijo°  30^  E.    Il  b  an  irregular  pentagon, 
14  m.  in  width  and  the  same  in  length.    Il  is  separar-'  ' — 
Tanega-shiraa  by  the  Vinoennes  Strait  (Yaku-taikyi), 
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ivince  of  E.  Siberia, 
It  iu*  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N 
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i  by  several  ci 
uid  inlersecled  by  deep,  narrow  vahyi.  d 
unlain-streams  lumWe  urKoniroUed.  The  . 
th  dense  forests,   through   which    dodc  ba: 


retheUmi 


are  strewn  with  iibris  of  crystalline  rock,  movly  t'  :^  t 

thick  incrustations  of  lichens,  amid    whicfa  the  h.<d 

is  able  to  find  sustenance.    Bittb  and  aspen  gnw  -x 

the  lower  slopes;  and  in  the  nano*  vaUey  bottoms  ihickr.i 

poplar  and  willow  or  paicha  of  grats  tpvins  op  et  i--. 

my  alluviujn.    All  Ihenecessariesol life  for  tbe  CDbt^hsr.-i 

(e  to  be  shipped  from  Irkutsk  down  the  Lena,  and  drp«  -.x 

entrepots,  whence  Ihey  are  transported  ia  winter  by  zre^-i 

reindeer  to  their  destination.    A  liiv  drawn  from  Ibe  ek-J 

the  Vilim  K.£.  towards  that  of  the  Aldan  sepoj^iK  :b' 

luntain  regions  from  the  elevated  plains  (1500  to  jine  -•. 

ich  fringe  the  bi^dands  all  the  way  from  the  unicT  Lru 

Vctkhne-Kolymik,   and   probably   lo   the    mooth   of  Ji 

Kotyma.    Vast  meadows,  somrtimei  marshy,  citend  otti  iVk 

plains  in  the  S.W.i  latther  N.  shsscs  and   licheu  an  -Je 

predominant  vegetation.     Tbe  surface  is  much   fnrroafd  ii 

rivets    and    diversified     by     mountoin-cbaina    (\'eiUv)uii. 

Kolymsk  and  Alazeya)  about  the  real  charactei  of  which  Ltjc 

is  known.     Beyond  the  elevated  plains  vast  Inndns.  carivc! 

with  mosses  and  lichens,  stretch  U>  tbe  shores  ol  tbc  kx-h«;J 


ia  E.  o(  the  Lena  delta. 


>a  and  tbe  two  Ayon  Ulanda  bi  CU- - 
Bay  are  mereiy   iiiiorai.      tViancel   Land   H«ne   lo  bt   ikc  im.— 

a  ihip  or  two  ftacnerime*  to  rcaiib  the  cattuary  of  (be  Yetujei  **  t*r- 

The  Ileal  arlny  of  Yakutsk,  the  Lena,  riin  oa  the  W.  ilrvc  ,- 
the   Baikal   Mounlaifu.  ckw  to  Like   BaitaL     About  bo'  S    r 

Olekma  (700  m.}  is  navigable  only  in  the  vtty  lo«r«  pvi  <r  --« 
caune,  and  the  Aldan  (iiA9  <»')  >■  navigated  fron  l.ii.V^iA 

area  on  (he  kjwer  pUini.  and  baa  been  oavinird  vn  [B$7.  T't 
lower  coune  of  the  Lena  ii  ubject  n  letnbte  — — ■'f"™  wh:' 
(he  ice  breaks  up  on  Its  upper  readies.  The  OICAck  (itia  e- ; 
which  en(en  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Lena,  iiabai  rsa- 
■Iderable  river:  the  Yana  (750  m.>,  Indigirka  (950)  and  K^l*^ 
(1100)  all  riK  in  (he  Di«inla>n  rrpcin  beiwm  61'  aad  ta'  .V.  a^ 
Son  N.  and  N.E.  into  the  Ar«ic  O^ean. 

The  fianrtei,  granitic  lyenitri  and  gnenaea  ol  the  bafh  plma 

eilend  over  vul  ami.     Farther  N.  the  CarboniferaoL  CrRam-i 
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Verkhovansk  on  the  Yana  (67*  34'  N.  and  134*  30'  E.).  frosts  of 
-79*5  F.  have  been  observed,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 


three  winter  months  is  —53*1*;  even  that  of  March  only  is  little 

>rmercury  (  — 37* , ", 
(70*  ss'  a.,  but  closie  to  the  sea  coast)  nor  Yakutsk,  nor  even  the  polar 


above  the  freezing-point  ofmercury  (— 37'9*).    Neither  IJst-Yansic 


&utbn  of  Sagastyr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  (73*  33'  N.).  has  a 
winter  10  cold  and  so  protracted.  And  yet  at  Sagastyr  temperatures 
of  -63*6*  have  been  observed,  and  the  average  temperature  of 
February  is  only  —43*6*.    At  Yakutsk  the  average  temperature  of 


the  winter  is  — ^a  ,  and  the  soil  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  600  ft. 
(Middendorff).  The  Lena,  both  at  Kirensk  and  at  Yakutsk,  b 
free  from  ice  for  only  161  days  in  the  year,  the  Yana  at  Ust-Yansk 
for  105.  At  Yakutsk  only  115  days  and  at  Verkhoyansk  only  73 
iuve  no  snow;  the  interval  between  the  latest  irosts  of  one 
season  and  the  earliest  frosts  of  the  next  is  barely  37  days. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitantB  are  Yakuts;  there  are  some 
20,000  Russians,  many  of  them  exiles,  ana  a  certain  number 
of  Tunguscs,  Tatars,  Lamiits  and  Chukchis.    The  estimated 
pop.  in    Z906   was   300,600.     The   Yakuts   belong    to    the 
Turkish  stock,  and  speal  a  dialect  of  Turkish,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Mongolian  words.    They  call  themselves  Sokha  or 
Sakhov  (pL  Sokhalar  or  Sakhalov),  their  present  name  having 
t{pen  borrowed  by  the  Russians  from  the  Tunguses,  who  call 
them  Yeko  or  Yekot.    Most  probably  they  once  inhabited 
S.  Siberia,  especially  the  upper  Yenisei,  where  a  Tatar  tribe 
calling  itself  Sakha  still  survives  in  Minusinsk.    They  are 
middle-sized,   have  dark   and   rather  narroif  eyes,   a  broad 
flat  nose,  thick  black  hair  and  little  beard.    They  are  very 
laborious  and  enterprising,  and  display  in  schools  much  more 
intelligence  than  the  Tunguses  or  Buryats.    Their  implements 
show  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  some  artistic  taste.    They 
live  in  log  yurtas  or  huts,  with  small  windows,  into  which 
plates  of  ice  or  pieces  of  skin  are  inserted  instead  of  glass. 
During  summer  they  abandon  their  wooden  dwellings  and 
encamp  in  conical  tents  of  birch  bark.    Their  food  is  chiefly 
flesh,  and  they  drink  kumiss,  or  mares'  milk.    Though  nearly 
all  are  nominally  Chrbtians,  they  retain  much  of  their  originid 
Shamanism.    Their  settlements  are  now  steadily  advancing 
S.  into  the  hunting  domains  of  the  Tunguses,  who  give  way 
before  their  superior  civilization. 

The  province  is  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Yakutsk,  Olekminsk,  Sredne-Kolymsk,  Verk- 
boyansk  and  Viluisk.  Though  the  production  of  gold  from 
sold  washings  has  been  on  the  decrease,  over  15,000  workers 
ire  employed  in  the  Olckma  and  Vitim  gold-mines.  Only 
13.000  acres  are  tmder  crops,  chiefly  barley.  Most  of  the 
nhabitants  are  engaged  in  live-stock  breeding,  and  keep  rein- 
leer  and  sledge-dogs.  Fish  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especi- 
ally in  the  Kolyma  region.  In  the  N.  hunting  is  importai^t, 
he  skins  taken  being  principally  those  of  squirrels,  ermines, 
larcs,  foxes,  Arctic  foxes,  and  a  few  sables,  beavers  and  bears. 

The  principal  channel  of  communication  is  the  Lena.  As 
con  as  the  spring  arrives,  scores  of  boats  are  buOt  at 
wachungsk,  Verkholensk  and  Ust-Ilginsk,  and  the  goods  brought 
n  sledges  in  winter  from  the  capital  of  Siberia,  including  con- 
idcrable  amounts  of  com  and  salt  meat,  are  shipped  down 
be  river.  A  few  steamers  descend  to  the  delta  of  the  Lena,-  and 
!tum  with  cargoes  of  fish  and  furs.  Cattle  are  brought  from 
*ransbaikalia.  Two  routes,  mere  horse-tracks,  radiate  from 
'akutsk  to  Ayan  and  to  Okhotsk.  Manufactured  goods  and 
roceries  are  imported  to  Yakutsk  by  the  former. 

See  F.  Thiesa,  Das  Comernemeni  Jakvtsk  in  OstsHnrien,  in  P^er- 
ann^s  MiUeilungen  (1897),  and  Maydell.  Reiun  und  Forschungm 
«  JakuUkischen  Cebia  tn  Osisibirien  (St  Petersburg,  2  vols.,  1895- 
)96).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

YAKUTSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  province 
the  same  name,  in  63**  2*  N.  and  129**  44'  E.,  1165  m.  N.E. 
Irkutsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lena.  Pop.  about  7000. 
he  old  fort  is  destroyed,  except  its  five  wooden  towers.  The 
Dodcn  houses  are  built  upon  high  basements  to  protect  them 
}m  the  floods.  Yakutsk  possesses  a  theological  seminary  and 
cathedral.  Its  merchants  carry  on  trade  in  furs,  mammoth 
ory  and  reindeer  hides.  The  town  was  founded  in  163a. 
YALE  UNIVERSmr.  the  third  oldest  university  in  the  United 
ates,  at  New  Haven,  Conn«licut. 


The  founders  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  like  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  cherished  the  establidiment  of  a  cdlege  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  of  whidi  educa« 
tion  and  religion  should  be  the  basis  and  the  chief  fruits.  New 
Haven  since  1644  had  contributed  annually  to  the  support  of 
Harvard  College,  but  the  distance  of  the  Cambridge  school  from 
southern  New  England  seemed  in  those  days  considerable;  and 
a  separate  educational  establishment  was  also  called  for  by  a 
divergent  development  in  politics  and  theology.  Yale  was 
founded  by  ministers  selccteid  by  the  churches  of  the  colony,  as 
President  Thomas  Clap  said,  to  the  end  that  th^  might "  educate 
ministers  in  our  own  way."  Though  "  College  land  "  was  set 
apart  in  1647,^  Yale  College  had  its  actual  beginning  in  1700  when 
a  few  clergymen  met  in  the  New  Haven  with  the  purpose  "  to 
stand  as  trustees  or  undertakers  to  found,  erect  and  govern  the 
College  "  for  which  at  various  times  donations  of  books  and 
money  had  been  made.  The  formal  establishment  was  in  1 701. 
The  Connecticut  legislature  in  October  granted  a  charter  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  drafted  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of 
Boston;  the  Mather  family  also  were  among  those  in  Boston 
who  welcomed  and  laboured  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  a  stricter  theology  than  Harvard,  and  the  ten '  clergymen  who 
were  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of  the  College  were  graduates 
of  Harvard. 

The  legislature,  fearful  of  provoking  in  Englan<).  attentioo 
cither  to  the  new  school  or  to  the  powers  used  in  chartering  it, 
assumed  merely  to  license  a  "  collegiate  school,"  and  made  its 
powers  of  conferring  degrees  as  imobtrusive  as  possible.  In 
x7oa  the  teaching  of  Yale  began.  In  the  early  years  the 
upper  students  studied  where  the  rector  lived,  and  considerable 
groups  of  the  lower  students  were  drawn  off  by  their  tutors  to 
different  towns.  In  17 16  the  trustees  purchased  a  lot  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  the  next  year  the  College  was  established  there  by 
the  legislature.  Commencement  was  held  at  New  Haven  in  the 
same  year,  but  the  last  of  the  several  student  bodies  did  not 
disband  until  17x9.  The  school  did  not  gain  a  name  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  building  in  17 18.  This  had  been  made 
possible  by  a  gift  from  Elihu  Yale  (1649^x721),  a  native  of 
Boston  and  son  of.  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven; 
he  had  amassed  great  wealth  in  India,  where  he  was  governor 
of  the  East  India  Company's  settlement  at  Madras.  The  trustees 
accordingly  named  it  Yale  College  in  his  honour. 

The  charter  of  170X  stated  that  the  end  of  the  school  was  the 
instruction  of  youth  "  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  that  they  might 
be  fitted  **  for  public  employment,  both  in  church  and  civfl 
state."  To  the  clergy,  however,  who  controlled  the  College, 
theology  was  the  basis,  security  and  test  of  "  arts  and  sciences." 
In  1722  the  rector,  Timothy  Cutler,  was  dismissed  because  of 
a  leaning  toward  Episcopacy.  Various  special  tests  were  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  doctrinal  purity  of  Calvinism  among  the 
instructors;  that  of  the  students  was  carefully  looked  after.  In 
X753  a  stringent  test  was  fixed  by  the  Corporation  to  ensure  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  teachers.  This  was  abolished  in  1778.  From 
180S  to  x8i8  the  President  and  tutors  were  obliged  to  signify 
assent  to  a  general  formulation  of  orthodox  belief.  When 
George  Whitefield,  in  1740,  initiated  by  his  preaching  the 
"  Great  Awakening,"  a  local  schism  resulted  in  Connecticut 
between  "  Old  Lights  "  and  "  New  Lights."  When  the  CoUege 
set  up  an  independent  church  the  Old  Lights  made  the  contention 
that  the  College  did  not  owe  its  foundation  to  the  original 
trustees,  but  to  the  first  charter  granted  by  the  legislature, 
which  might  therefore  control  the  College.  This  claim  President 
Clap  triumphantly  controverted  (1763),  but  Yale  fell  in  con- 
sequence under  popular  distrust,  and  her  growth  was  delayed 
by  the  shutting  off  of  financial  aid  from  the  legislature. 

By  the  first  charter  (1701)  the  trustees  of  the  College 
were  required  to  be  ministers  Cfor  a  long  time,  practically, 

*  In  1668  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  next  after  the  Boston 
Latin  School  the  oldest  educatk>nal  institution  of  this  grade  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  in  New  Haven. 

■  This  number  was  increased  to  eleven,  the  .full  number  allowed 
by  the  charter,  within  a  month  after  it  was  granted. 
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CoDncsiIioiuUst*)  miding  in  Ihe  njony.  By  a  supplcmenliry 

cbartcr  (i;4s)  vnple  powera  were  conterred  upon  Ihc  president 
(rector)  anil  Itllows,  coiuiiiuiing  together  a  gowerning  boird  or 
CorponlioD.  Thitcharieriislillin  force.  In  ijgithegovetno 
ind  lieutcnaDl-governor  o[  the  siale,  and  six  >l>te  Kna  n 
were  nude  ti-oSicio  memben  of  the  Corporalion.  111187  Ik 
ui  lenaton  were  replaced  by  six  gmduim,  chosen  by  the  ilunuu 
body.  The  clerical  element  atiU  ronstilutes  one  hall  of  he 
Corpoiallon.  In  Ihe  Grii  half  of  the  Tilth  century,  unde  he 
lead  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  Iq.i.),  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
became  nalloniJly  prominent  for  "  Taylarijm  "  or  "  New  Ha 
Theology."  Daily  atlendaoce  at  prtiycn  b  iliU  required  0  all 
colltge  Mudenlt. 

The  fint  coUtse  pro(es»rihJp  established  was  that  oT  div 
(■7S5}i  which,  In  ■  lense.  was  the  beginning  of  eitra.col  g 
or  uuivertity  work.  The  theological  department  was  n 
organiicd  as  a  distinct  school  until  iSii.  In  1770  a  Kcond 
pcofemonhip  was  established,  of  mathemitics  and  na  uia 
phUosophy,  l^mothy  Dwight  (president,  1795-1S17]  plann  d 
Ibc  nliblishinent  of  piolessimal  schools;  his  lenn  saw  he 
foundation  of  the  Medical  School  (1S13)  besides  the  Div  m  y 
School.  In  1S03  *  chair  was  created  for  Benjamin  Silliman  S 
(1779-1864)  in  chemisliy  and  naluta]  history;  English  gramma 
and  geography  did  not  disappear  from  the  curriculum  im  d 
l8>6,  nnr  arithmetic  until  1S30;  political  economy  was  in  ro- 
duced  in  i8ij.  and  modem  languages  (Frcach)  in  Ihe  same 
year-  Not  until  1847  did  modem  history  Ttceive  separa  e 
recognition.  The  Library  had  been  given  the  stalua  o  an 
independent  department  in  1845.     Compulsory  commons  w    e 
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in  precedence  ai  punishment;  while  Dwigh 
anousneu  ine  ancient  custom  of  fagging,  and  tbe  undcmocra 
system  of  fines  that  enabled  a  rich  student  to  live  as  he  pleased 
■t  the  expense  only  of  his  pocliet.  The  School  ol  Law  was 
eilablished  in  1843.  Instruction  to  graduates  in  non-pro  es 
fional  counes  aeems  to  have  been  begun  in  itib.  The  appo  n 
ment  of  Edward  E.  Salisbury  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  and  Sanskn 
(TB41)  was  Ihe  fiisl  proviiion  at  Yale  for  Ihe  Instruction  of 
graduates  by  professors  independent  of  the  Catlege,  About  the 
same  time  graduate  instruction  In  chemistry  became  importanl. 
(In  1S46  also  a  chair  of  agricultural  cbemistTy  was  established — 
the  first  in  the  country.)  In  1846  an  eitra-College  department 
of  Philosi^hy  and  Arts  was  created,  confining  degrees  since 
1851;  and  from  this  were  separated  in  i8m  the  sciences,  which 
were  entrusted  to  a  separate  Scientific  School,  the  original 
promoter  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
Stales.  Since  that  lime  this  Kfaod  and  the  College  have 
developed  much  as  complementary  and  co-ordinate  schools  ol 
undergraduates,  Yale  affording  In  Ibis  respect  a  very  marked 
contrast  with  Harvard.  Graduale  instruction  was  concentrated 
in  1S71  into  a  distinct  Graduate  School  This  with  the  three 
Uadilional  professional  ichooli— Ihe  Art  School,  established 
Id  1866  [instruction  voce  iSig),  and  the  first  university  art 
school  of  the  country,  the  Music  School,  established  in  1S94 
(ioilructioa  since  1890),  and  ihe  Forest  School,  established  in 
1900 — make  up  the  Univeisily,  around  ihe  College.  For  the 
founding  of  tbe  Feabody  Museum  ol  Natural  History,  George 
Feabody,  of  London,  conttibuLed  1150,000  in  18M.  The 
Observatory,  devoted  exclusively  lo  resesith,  wa4  established 
in  1871.  In  1887  the  name  Vale  "  University  "  was  adopted. 
The  organic  uniiy  of  the  whole  was  ihen  recogniied  by  throwing 
open  to  student)  of  any  depanmeDt  the  advantages  of  all.  In 
1886,  for  the  Erst  time,  a  president  waa  chosen  who  was  not  of  the 
College  faculty,  but  from  the  University  faculty. 

Greal  at  were  the  changes  in  the  metamorphosia  of  cJd  Yale, 
none  had  more  inBueoct  upon  it*  real  and  iimer  life  than  Ihe 
indual   extension  of  the  freedom  accorded  Ibe  atudenli  in 


the  selection  of  their  studies.  In  1S54  there  was  >■>  liectin 
permissible  until  late  in  the  Junior  year,  la  1876,  1S64  aad 
iSgj  such  freedom  was  greatly  extended.  In  1891  the  wortcf 
the  Graduate  School  was  forrnally  opened  to  wonea  (nae  pro- 
feasoisha  ng  admitted  them  for  years  past  by  special  inaacct!. 
Yale  was  he  fi  st  college  in  New  England  lo  talu  tha  slip. 
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of  colkfa  ud  ■cinit[£c  h 

Iraiaiflff.  mrtMly  in  *dvaiiu»  uu^u^.     jl  wuuiua  hk  u<rB>^ 

o(  Mulct  ol  FiH^ur]'. 

la  lh(  College  ibe  (ndividiul  counu  in  unnicd  in  twcMy-aii 
RiHip(  siibia  IhiTt  diviiiDiu.  and  ucb  Hudeoi  muN  coniplcti 
bcfoR  indiuiinn  bDih  1  nuior  and  t  minoc  in  Knie  one  cl  thi 

In  the  Finliimn  and  SophOTDOTt  van  Ih«  nuJcnt'i  FrKdom  ol 
dRiiao  it  lurthcr  mltfeicd.  In  tht  ScicnIiAc  Sclviol  thtn  it  i 
KiDievliat  dUtiimt  lyitem  of  (roupi.  Itw  Collegt  confcn  only 
■he  dcim  ol  Buhcloc  of  Am.  bi>[  the  ScitnlUic  Sckaol  a>n(cn 
tht  ckfrn  of  IMchFlot  oil  Pbiloiophy,  Maifn  of  Science  (nquiring 

■I  kul  out  jiMt  of  miidmt  (ridiute  «udy),  and  Ihe*--' '- 

(ktmt.  Intbc  DivEniiy  School  IbeHudcal  haallKchoii 
CQunet-Mhe  hiRorial.  tbi  philouphical  and  Ihe  pnclk 
>k^  ..^  Af  «Im->!um  h^  mv  nunhigc  iht  llifce;  ilw  Rudy  c 

uurw.    InthcUvScL... 

e  (lefin  of  Bachelor  a(  La< 

iy"  bI   RSr 


;  ihe  nudy  of  Hebrew 


kiiee  ot  Dacbelor  of  Civi 


Ihe  School  of^MuHC.ihEdeirte 


In  addilnn  to  the  lepibr  vork  of  tbi  depcnmenti  tbnr  an 
■event  kctu*  cstun  open  to  all  Mudcaii  ol  ibe  Univmity. 
Amufif  then  an:  xbe  Dodge  L-KLorca  on  the  Reapontibilitkct  of 
Ciliieiiihip  Tiwo);  the  Dnmlcy  Lteturei  on  Jounuliin,  Litna^ 
tun  and  TobTic  Main  (1911a):  the  Lynun  Bcechn-  L«iiim  on 
Pmchiog  (IS;!):  the  Silliman  Mrniocial  Leriufea  (1884)  on 
■ubjccle  anoecled  with  "the  natural  and  moiil  worid  :  the 
Stanley  Wosdwinl  Leclum  (190J)  by  diitinfuithRl  ForeigiKn; 
the  Harvard  Lectune  (l«i>S)  by  nKoibrn  of  the  lacully  ol  Harvard 
•■-■ ■ --e   Sheffield   Lectune  on  acieniillc  lubjecti:   r--' 

'uKaii^.  a  oISrfi"y  "ni 
il  Science  and  Hiito 


e  Medial  Alumni  Leclun 


_  ..  publiaiioM  with 

or  lea  clowly  BHodated  are:  Tki  I 
far    lit    StilMific    Dinuiian    1/    J 

Qtitilwm,  edited  by  P— ' ■- 

O1C   foXt  La»  Jttriul. 


d  by  a  board  .     ..   _ _  . 

umben  of  Ihe  Medical  Facull^  with 

anil  rhe  YaU  Ntui,  a  daily  paper  managed  by  the  iIudtnlL  The 
Vale  Bictnlennial  PublkatioDi  conlain  reptinte  ol  Rtiarcli  Faftri 
from  Ike  Knt  Clumittl  Latanury.  Amfwi  m  FhyiwUtlal  Cktnulry 
and  CaUriiUKHt  It  Uimtnlety  and  Pimt"pl'y-  Numeroui 
other  publlcalioM  of  the  Yale  Uuvenlty  Pieai  an  laaueil  only 
with  the  approval  of  Ihe  Univenity. 

in^  the  IJnivenity  poatened  at  the  end  of  1909  productive  Tcindi 
■  cnouniini  u  (lo.^ijjo   |in   1S66,  |3, 111.000).     The  income 
for  Ihe  year    1908-9,  eicluiive  of   benefactioni 
'  .Jmiofl.     Up  10  190a  more  Ehan  Ihree-lourthi 

YlJe  llurel  wJlh  ita  fellow  coUegd  f ounilcd  in  colonial  dayl 
be  *dvinla^ea  of  old  tradiliona  and  lodal  prevli^.  Tn  pai- 
iculu'  't  shared  Lhcu  with  Harvard  ao  long  aa  New  England 
etaincij  its  literary  and  inlelleclual  dominance  over  thereat  of 
be  cotratry.     But  the  ifuril  of  the  two  initiluti 


;fi..t69.sts),  waa|i.ifo.i 
if   all   the   Univcruty  bull 


Yalt 


nol   draw. 
England  Khooli  ol  It 


{srvu-d,  on  the  leaden  ol 
jid  philoaopby  to  fill  her  . 
ive  poverty,  the  Itrcngth  of  college  feelinga  and  tradilior 
President  Hadley)  united  with  the  leaiei  ilimului  ol 
ilellecttul  enviiontnent  to  driay  ber  development.  Harvar 
ransTormalioa  into  ft  modem  univenity  vaa  more  spontanei 
nd  raptdi  Yale  remained  much  Longer  under  the  dominanct 
DUcgiale  Iradilioni.  But.  according  to  Dr  Charlci  F.  Thw 
TAc  Amtrican  CoOcttin  Atmrican  Lijt.  New  York.  iSqil.of 
len  filling"  the  higheal  political  and  judicialoflica."  and  com 
am  American  coUegn  founded  befon  i;;o.  Yale  had  hel| 
ip  to  iSfl;)  10  train  (he  largett  number.  On  Ihe  toll  of 
umni  are  such  namct  a*  Philip  Uvingston.  Eli  Whitney.  Ji 
.  Calhoun,  Jams  Kent.  Samud  F.  B.  Mone,  Chief-Juii 
iorrison  R.  Waile  and  Pmidtnt  TaCt. 
The  Presidcnti  bivc  been  ai  loUowa;  in  IJOI-IJ07,  Abrah 


Pienon  <i64j-ijo;>!  pra  Itm.  1707-171(1,  Samud  Andrew 
(i6s*-'73J);  in  1719-17".  Timothy  Cutlet  (1684-1765);  in 
1711-iJie,  office  filled  by  the  f:ollcte  Itusleei  in  rotationi  in 
i7rt~tVM,  Eliiha  WilUanu  (i6g«-i7Si);  in  i;39-i;66,  Thomai 
Clap{i70j-i767);ffDfciii.  1765-1777.  Naphtali  Daggctl  (1717- 
17B0);  in  1777-1795.  E*ra  StUes  (i;i7-i79S)i  in  i79S-'8l7. 
Timothy  Dwight  (1751-1817);  in  18(7-1846,  Jeremiah  Day 
(1773-1867);  in  1846-1871,  Theodore  Dmgbl  Wooliey  (1801- 
iS89)i  In  iS7i'-iSS6,  Noah  Poner  (i8ii-iS9>);  in  1886- 
t8««,  nmothy  Dwight  (b.  181S);  and  Anfaur  Twining  Hadley 
(b.  1856). 

See  Vnmriitia  anif  Iki'r  Scv  il'  .  i..i>  i  ^r,'-  iS',n-[i>oo)) 
Chariet  E.  Nortoa.  Arthur  T.  Kadi,  v  r:  ^;  'fii,,  Amr'uanUii,' 
lerrihti  (New  York.  HqjJ:  Tlmoi:,-,  L).^,;h,.  w™»r«,  ./  Koto 
ti/«  an'  Un.  iSls-'SpO  (New  V..,!,.  i.,r,„;  Ftaoklin  Bi^^hicl^ 
Dttltt,  SktUk  tj  Hi  Miliary  ti[  YaU  !  ..t-.-ni--'  "^-~  ^—^  '"■'< 
ind  Bwtnfihkal  Slinikti  at  YaU  C.,::, ,/  viiJ 


i«9])!  I- S.  W.._..  _.._   ^ 

R«m  and  AliUliti  (Boaton.  iS9q  .  Iliwini,,! 

HiOery  0/  Hitktr  Ednaiiin  in  .4  nci  ,  .. , 

YALTA,  a  leapott  of  Runia,  in  the  govemmeiu  of  Tatiiida, 
on  the  S.  coau  ol  (be  Ciimei,  ai  the  foot  of  the  YaiU  Mountaini, 
3>  tn.  S.  ol  SimferopoL  pop.  ij.iiSfl.  Il  l>  the  Gi^ila  or  Jalita 
ol  the  Arab  pogripben.  lu  roadileui  I*  open,  and  lbs 
•' ' erature  b  ibf  F.    The  town  te  &  laabion- 


able  lummet 
TAM,  a  (er 

a  development  of  t 
Irude  long,  ilender, 
or  oppotiie,  entire 
or  lobed  leavn  and 
unitciual  OoHcrt  in 


uiually  applied 


tubcn  of  varioiu  ipfciei 
re  pianu  wiin  thick  lubtrt  (general!, 
base  of  the  atem],  from  which  pro- 
itial  dimbini  ileint,  bearing   alternate 


According  to  Profeuot  Church's  tuialyiii  of  Ibe  (^inew  yun.  tt 
containi  mon  niirogenoui  matter,  but  less  starch,  than 
pouioei:  in  too  parts  there  are  of  water  S»-6,  ilarch  tj-t, 
albumen  1-4,  fat  01,  woody  fibre  C'4  and  mineral  matter 
13  P«"»- 

(Sch'S  CtTina'andTfTso "h  Sea  [dandi.  ii one o'f  SetMl varie(iet 
O  Bofglii.  Ihe  ChlncK  yam.  I>  hardy  in  Cmt  Britain,  but  the  peat 
depth  to  which  ill  enormoui  tuben  deicend  rendcrm  iti  cultivation 
unprofilable.    It  hai  deeply  penetratini.  thick,  club-«haped,  llerty 


It  of  a  potato ;  they  grow  j  It .  oi 
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weigh  more  than  il  lb.  The  plant  grows  (recly  m  deep  »ndy 
8oil,  moderately  enriched.  The  sets,  consisting  of  (xeccs  of  the 
roots,  may  be  planted  in  March  or  April,  and  require  no  other 
culture  than  the  staking  of  th<*  climbing  stems.  They  should  not 
be  dug  up  before  November,  the  chief  increase  in  their  uae  taking 
place  in  autumn.  They  sometimes  strike  downwards  a  or  3  ft. 
into  the  soil,  and  must  be  carefully  dug  out.  the  upper  slender 
part  being  reserved  for  propagation,  and  the  bwer  fleshy  portion 
eaten  after  having  been  allowed  a  few  days  to  dry.  The  tubers  of 
D.  aiata  sometimes  weigh  100  lb.  ^  Most  of  the  yams  contain  an 
acrid  principle,  which  is  dissipated  in  cooking. 

The  only  European  Dioscorea  b  that  known  as  D.  Pyrtnaka^ 
a  native  of'^the  Pyrenees,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  species  growing 
at  a  long  disunce  from  all  its  congeners.  True  yams  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sweet  potato,  Ipomota  Batatas,  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  London  markets.  The  common  black  bryony 
(Tamus  communts)  of  hedges  in  England  is  closelv  allied  to  the 
yams  of  the  tropics,  and  has  a  similar  root-stock,  wnich  is  reputed 
to  be  poisonous.  .... 

For  the  history  of  the  yam,  and  its  cultivation  and  uses  m  India. 
see  G.  Watt.  Dictionary  of  tht  Economic  Products  of  Indfa,  iii.  (1890). 

YAMA  (Sanskrit  "twin/'  in  allusion  to  his  being  twin  with 
his  sister  Yami,  traditionally  the  first  human  pair),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  judge  of  men  and  king  of  the  unseen  world.  He 
was  the  first  mortal  to  die,  and  having  discovered  the  way  to  the 
other  world  is  the  guide  of  the  dead.  Three  hymns  in  the  Rig 
Veda  are  addressed  to  him. 

YAMAQATA,  ARITOHO.  Prince  (1838-  ),  Japanese 
field-marshal,  was  bom  in  Choshu.  He  began  life  as  an  ordinary 
samurai  and  rose  steadily  in  reputation  and  rank,  being  created 
a  count  in  1884,  a  marquess  in  1895  (after  the  war  with  China) 
and  a  prince  in  1907  (after  the  war  with  Russia).  He  twice 
held  the  post  of  premier,  and  was  the  leader  of  Japanese  con- 
servatbm,  being  a  staunch  opponent  of  party  cabinets. 

YAMBOLI,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  river  Tunja,  49  m.  W. 
of  Burgas  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  is>7o8.  It  has  a  large  agricul- 
tural trade,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chief  com 
districts.  In  the  town  are  the  remains  of  old  fortifications,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  fine  mosque.  The  ftesetfan,  or  old  market-house, 
is  entire,  hut  is  now  used  as  a  military  magazine.  An  ancient 
Macedonian  town  lay  some  4  m.  N.,  but  Yamboli  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  nth  century,  when  it  was  known  by  the  Byzan- 
tines as  Dampolis  or  Hyampolis. 

YAH^HIN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Meiktila  division  of 
Upper  Burma.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the  railway  275  m. 
N.  of  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1901)  8680.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade  with  the  Shan  Sutes.  The  district  lies  between  the 
Shan  States  and  the  Meiktila,  Magwe  and  Toungoo  districts; 
area,  4258  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  243f<Q7i  showing  an  increase 
of  18%  in  the  decade.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  which  is  irrigated 
from  tanks  and  canals.  Millets  and  oil-seeds  are  grown  in  the 
N.,  where  drought  has  more  than  once  caused  distress.  There 
are  special  industries  of  inlaid  metal-work  and  ornamental 
pottery.  Besides  the  chief  town,  Pyinmana  and  Pyawbwi, 
both  also  on  the  railway,  carry  00  an  active  trade  with  the  Shan 
States. 

YANAON,  or  Yanam,  a  French  settlement  In  India,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Godavari,  within  the  Godavari  district  of 
Madras.  It  is  situated  in  16*'  44'  N.  and  82*  13'  £.;  area, 
5  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  5005.  Yanaon  was  founded  about  1750, 
and  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  French  history*  in  S.  India.  It 
was  finally  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  181 5. 

YANCEY,  WILUAM  LOWNDES  (18x4-1863).  American 
political  leader,  son  of  Benjamin  Cudworth  Yancey,  an  able 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent,  was  bora  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Ogeechee,  Warren  county,  Georgia,  on  the  xoth  of 
August  1814.  After  his  father's  death  in  1817,  his  mother 
remarried  and  removed  to  Troy,  New  York.  Yancey  attended 
Williams  College  for  one  year,  studied  law  at  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  editor  of  the  Green- 
ville (South  Carolina)  Mountaineer  (1834-35),  he  ardently 
opposed  nullification.  In  1835  he  married  a  wealthy  woman, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1836-1837  removed  to  her  plantation  in 
Alabama,  near  Cahaba  (Dallas  county),  and  edited  weekly  papers 
\here  and  in  Wetumpka  (Elmore  county),  his  summer  home. 
The  accidental  poisoning  of  his  slaves  in  1839  forced  him  to 


devote  himself  entirely  to  law  and  journalism;  lie  was  no*  u 

impassioned  advocate  of  State's  Rights  and  sapported  Vaa  Bvu 

in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840.     He  was  dtected  in  ih: 

to  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  served  kr 

one  year;  became  state  senator  in  1843,  and  in  1844  n  ckcr^i 

to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  to  fiO  a  vacaacf.  bc-f 

re-elected  in  1845.    In  Congress  his  ability  and  his  nnvsi:^  uo- 

torical  gifts  at  once  gained  recognitioii.    In  1846,  hovrk^r.  bt 

resigned  his  seat,  partly  on  account  of  poverty,  and  par-V 

because  of  his  disgust  with  the  Northern  Democzats.  vhar  be 

accused  of  sacrificing  their  prindples  to  their  economic  ictens'i 

His  entire  energy  was  now  devoted  to  the  task  of  cxc:  '| 

resistance  to  anti-slavery  aggression.     In  184S  he  secoTed  t^t 

adoption  by  the  sute  Democratic  convention  of  the  sooZfi 

"  Alabama  Platform,"  wliich  was  endorsed  by  the  k^slat:::cs 

of  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  by  Democratic  state  cor.%-ti3Lra 

in  Florida  and  Virginia,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  «l  CQsp» 

not  only  to  allow  slavery  in  all  the  territories  but  to  pcoiec:  -; 

that  a  territorial  legislature  could  not  exclude  it.  and  iha:  t": 

Democratic  party  should  not  support  for  president  or  T^:^ 

president  a  candidate  "not  .  .  .  openly    and   uneqlIi^nL^ 

opposed  to  either  of  the  forms  of  excluding  davcry  fryr.  i^ 

territories  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in  these  trsoiutKri. ' 

When  the  conservative  majority  in  the  national  DemocsL; 

convention  in  Baltimore  refused  to  incorporate  his  ideas  isic  i^: 

platform,  Yancey  with  one  colleague  left  the  coovcstjcc  uc 

wrote  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Alabama,  defencfing  his  cock 

and  denouncing  the  cowardice  of  his  associates.     NaluraS).  be 

opposed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  went  so  far  as  cpeziy  n 

advocate  secession;  but  the  conservative  element  was  in  ccs^ 

of  the  state.    Disappointment  of  the  South  with  the  resJis  ^ 

"  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  caused  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  aad  is 

1858  he  wrote  a  letter  advocating  the  app«Hntnieat  of  cocxjuets 

of  safety,  the  formation  of  a  League  of  United  Soathenov 

and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  the  African  ilave-trsde  przcy 

After  twelve  years'  absence  from  the  national  conventloos  of  -jx 

Democratic  party,  he  attended  the  Charleston  oonve&iJoc  a 

April  i860,  and  again  demanded  the  adoption  of  fab  r.t^* 

Defeated  by  a  small  majority,  he  again  left  the  hall,^  Ibllovvd  'rs 

time  by  the  delegates  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tdonr^isni.  Sc.'^ 

Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  and  two  of  the  three  delegates  !-« 

Delaware.    On  the  next  day  the  Georgia  delcsatioa  ^a:  1 

majority  of  the  Arkansas  del^ation  withdrew.    In  the  Bel. 

more  convention  of  the  seceders  he  advocated  the  Boac:i>'«.'a 

of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  he  made  a  tour  of  the  couniiy  cr  -  > 

behalf.    In  Alabama  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  aroc*^  « 

convention  and  delivered  the  addras  of  wdcome  toJeCi-^^ 

Davis  on  his  arrival  at  Montgomery.     He  refused  a  pLre  r 

President  Davis's  cabinet.    On  the  31st  of  March  1861  be  sn^J 

for  Europe  as  the  head  of  a  commission  sent  to  secure recor*-  -^ 

of  the  Confederate  government,  but  returned  in  XS62  to  vxmx  i 

seat  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  in  which  he  advocated  a  r  -e 

vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.    On  acoMint  of  his  i-:  *i 

h^th,  he  left  Richmond  eariy  in  1863,  and  on  the  37th  of  J>  • 

died  at  his  home  near  Mont9»mciy. 

See  J.  W.  Du  Bose,  Life  and  Times  of  W.  L.  Yamety  (Birtmrsf  j-*. 
Ala..  1893);  W.  G.  Brown.  The  Lower  Somik  im  Atmencau  h. .  *? 
(New  York.  1902);  and  Joseph  HodgMm,  The  CrmdU  of  the  C*- 
federacy  (Mobile,  Ala.,  1876). 


YANO-CHOW  FU,  a  prefectural  dty  in  the  province  of 
su,  China,  forming  the  two  distinct  cities  of  Kiaag-tu  and  Kaa- 
ch'Qan,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  32*  2x'  N.,  119*  is*  E.  V^- 
about  100,000.  The  walls  are  between  three  and  four  mile!  r. 
circumference.  The  streets  are  well  supplied  with  sIm^js.  aad 
there  are  handsome  temples,  colleges,  and  other  pubic  build^^ 
There  was  a  serious  religious  outbreak  in  1868,  when  HuJatf* 
Taylor,  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mis»on,  opened  a  suiIab 
here;  but  Yang-diow  is  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  PratcAsr: 

*  It  is  probable  that  Yancey  was  approached  with  the  oSer  of  tVr 
vice-jpresidenttal  nomination  on  the  Douglas  ticlcrt  by  Geci^  N 
Sanders.    There  was  a  movement  to  nominate  him  on  the  nctai 
with  Breckinridge  abo. 
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missionaries  in  the  province.  Yang-chow  Fu  possesses  an  early 
historical  connexion  with  foreigners,  for  Marco  Polo  ruled  over 
it  for  three  yean  by  appointment  from  Kublai  Khan  (?i 282-85). 

TANGTSZB-KIANO,  a  great  river  of  China,  and  the  principal 
commercial  watercourse  of  the  country.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  a  series  of  small  streams  draining  the  £.  slopes  of  the 
Tibetan  plateau,  and  for  the  first  third  of  its  course  flows  almost 
parallel  with  the  Mekong  and  the  Salween,  each,  however, 
separated  from  the  other  by  intervening  ridges  of  great  height. 
The  total  length  of  the  Yangtsze  is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than 
jooo  m.  Although  the  term  Yangtsze  is  applied  by  Europeans 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  in  China  it  indicates  only  the 
last  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  where  it  flows  through  a  division 
of  the  empire  which  in  ancient  time  was  known  as  "  Yang,"  a 
Dame  which  also  survives  in  the  city  of  Yang-Chow  in  the  province 
of  Kiang'SU.  The  ordinary  official  name  for  the  whole  river  is 
Ch'ang  Kiang  (pronounced  in  the  north,  Chiang)  or  Ta  Chiang, 
meaning  the  "  long  river  "  or  the  "  great  river."  Poptilarly  in 
the  upper  reaches  every  section  has  its  local  name.  As  it  emerges 
from  Tibet  into  China  it  is  known  as  the  Kinsha  Kiang  or  river 
>f  Golden  Sand,  and  farther  down  as  the  Pai-shtu  Kiang.  In 
>ze-ch'uen,  after  its  junction  with  the  large  tributary  known  as 
he  Min,  it  is  for  some  distance  called  the  Min-kiang,  the  people 
King  of  opinion  that  the  Min  branch  is  in  fact  the  main  river, 
fhe  fall  in  the  upper  reaches  is  very  rapid.  At  the  junction 
if  the  two  main  affluents  in  Upper  Tibet,  where  the  river  is 
Jready  a  formidable  torrent  barely  fordable  at  low  water, 
he  altitude  is  estimated  at  13,000  ft.  From  Patang  (8540  ft.) 
oWa-Wu  in  Sze-ch*uen  (xgoo  ft.)  the  fall  is  about  8  ft. 
ler  mile,  thence  to  Hwang-kwo-shu  (1200  ft.)  about  6  ft.  per 
lile,  and  farther  down  to  Pingshan  (1039  ft.)  the  fall  is  about 

ft.  per  mile.  At  Pingshan,  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch*uen, 
he  river  first  becomes  navigable,  and  the  fall  decreases  to  about 
in.  per  mfle  down  to  Chungk*ing  (630  ft.).  From  Chungk*ing 
hrough  the  gorges  to  Ich*ang  (130  ft.),  a  distance  of  nearly 

00  m.,  the  fall  again  increases  to  about  14  in.  per  mile;  but 
t>m  Ich'ang  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  1000  m.,  the  fall  is 
cceedingly  small,  being  as  far  as  Hankow  at  the  rate  of  a|  in., 
ad  from  Hankow  to  the  mouth  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than 
in.  per  raOe.  The  last  200  m.  are  practically  a  dead  level,  for 
t  low-water  season  there  is  a  rise  of  tide  enough  to  swing  ships 
» far  up  aa  Wuhu,  200  m.  from  the  mouth. 

The  principal  tribuuries,  counting  from  the  sea  upwards,  are: 
)  the  outlet  from  Poyang  lake,  dramine  the  province  of  Kiang-si ; 
)  the  Han  river,  entering  on  the  left  bank  at  Hankow;  (3)  the 
nlet  from  Tuiwt*ing  lane  on  the  right  bank,  draining  the  pro- 
nce  of  Hu'nan;  (4)  the  three  great  rivers  of  Sze-ch'uen,  the  Kiafing, 
e  To  Kiang  and  the  Min.  all  entering  on  the  left  bank;  and  (^)  the 
alung.  dratnfng  a  vast  area  on  the  borderland  between  Sce<n*uen 
id  Tibet.  The  whole  drainage  area  is  about  650,000  sq.  m.,  of 
iich  more  than  four-fiftht  fie  above  Hankow.  The  period  of 
w  Walter  is  from  December  to  March.    The  melting  of  the  snowt 

1  the  Tit>etan  highlands  combined  with  the  summer  rainfall  causes 
I  annual  rise  in  the  river  of  from  70  to  90  ft.  at  Chungk'ing  and  from 

I  to  so  at  Hankow  and  KiukianK.  The  mean  volume  of  water 
Kharged  into  the  sea  w  estimated  at  770,000  cub.  ft.  |per  second, 
le  quantity  of  sediment  carried  in  solution  and  deposited  at  the 
3uth  is  similarly  estimated  at  6428  million  cub.  ft.  per  annum, 
present ing  a  subaSrial  denudation  of  the  whole  drainage  area  at 
e  rate  of  one  foot  in  3707  years.  (See  Journal  of  the  China  Branch 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  Dr  Guppy.) 
The  Yangtuc-kiang  forms  a  highway  of  first-class  imimrtance. 
the  rise  in  the  river  is  only  about  130  ft.  for  the  first  looo  m.. 
resembles  a  huge  canal  expressly  formed  for  steam  navigation. 
:ccpt  at  winter  low  water,  steamers  of  5000  or  6000  tons  can  rearh 
inkow  with  ease.  Between  Hankow  and  Ich'ang.  especially  above 
>  outlet  from  Tungt'ing  lake,  the  volume  of  water  diminishes 

7ir*  much,  and  as  the  channel  is  continuallv  shifting  with  the 
ting  sand-tanks,  navigation  is  more  difiicult.  Above  Ich'ang, 
ere  the  river  flows  between  rocky  i^rges,  and  where  a  series  of 
>tds  are  encountered,  navigation  is  still  more  diflicult.  But  taking 
;  Yangtsze  as  a  whole,  with  its  numerous  subsidiary  streams, 
lals  and  lakes,  it  forms  a  highway  of  communication  unrivalled 
any  other  countiy  in  the  world.  About  half  the  sea-borne  com- 
rre  of  all  China  is  further  distributed  by  means  of  the  Yangtsze 
1  its  connexions,  not  to  mention  the  interchange  of  native  pro- 
X  between  the  provinces,  which  is  carried  by  native  sailing  craft 
nbered  by  thousands, 
fhe  Yangtsze  valley  as  a  political  term  indicates  the  sphere  of 


influence  or  development  which  by  international  i^reement  was 
assigned  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  first  acquired  in  a  somewhat 
ne^tive  manner  by  the  Chinese  government  giving  an  undertaking, 
which  they  did  in  1898,  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  Yani^sze 
valley  to  any  other  power.  A  more  formal  recognition  of  the  Bntish 
claim  was  embodied  in  the  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Russian  governments  in  1899  for  the  delimitation  of  their  respective 
railway  interests  in  China,  Russia  agreeing  not  to  interfere  with 
British  projects  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsse,  and  Great  Britain 
agreeing  not  to  interfere  with  Russian  projects  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  (Manchuria).  The  basin  or  valley  of  the  Yangtsze  was  de> 
fined  to  comprise  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Yangtsze  river, 
together  with  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Chehekiang.  This  agree- 
ment was  communicated  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  has  been 
generally  acknowledged.  The  object  of  the  negotiations  was  to 
guard  against  conflict  of  railway  interests;  in  all  other  respects 
the  policy  known  as  that  of  the  "  open  door  "  was  advocated  by 
Great  Bntain  and  the  chief  commercial  states.  This  policy  was 
more  fully  declared  by  mutual  engagements  entered  into  in  1900 
by  the  Great  Powers  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  whereby 
each  undertook  to  guarantee  equality  of  treatment  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  within  its  own  sphere.  As  to  railway  enterprise, 
an  agreement  of  1910  admitted  French,  German  and  American 
financial  interests  coually  with  those  of  great  Britain  in  the  pro- 
jected line  from  Hanicow  to  Sze-ch'uen.  (G.  J.) 

YANKEE,  the  slang  or  coUoquial  name  given  to  a  citixen  of 
the  New  England  states  m  America,  and  less  correctly  applied, 
in  familiar  European  usage,  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  used  by  the  British  soldiers  of  their  opponents  during 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  during  the  Civil  War  by  the 
Confederates  of  the  Federal  troops  and  by  the  South  of  the 
North  generally.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  In  Dr  William  Gordon's  History  of  the 
American  War  (cd.  1789,  L  324)  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  cant 
word  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  where  it  was  used 
to  express  excellency,  and  he  quotes  such  expressions  as  "  a 
Yankee  good  horse."  Webster  gives  the  earliest  recorded  use 
of  its  accepted  meaning,  from  O^^einon,  a  Poem  by  an  American 
(Boston,  X765),  "  From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth  Yankee 
rose,"  and  states  that  it  is  considered  to  represent  the  Indian 
pronunciation  of  "  English  "  or  Anglais,  and  was  applied  by 
the  Massachusetts  Indians  to  the  English  colonists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scots  "  yankie,"  sharp  or  clever,  would  seem 
more  probable  as  the  origin  of  the  sense  represented  in  the 
Cambridge  expression.  Other  suggestions  give  a  Dutch  origin 
to  the  name.  Thus  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  "Jankin," 
diminutive  of  "  Jan,"  John,  and  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the 
En|^  of  Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York.  Skeat 
{Etym.  Did.,  1910)  quotes  a  Dutch  captain's  name,  Yanky, 
from  Dampier's  Voyages  (ed.  1699,  i.  38),  and  accepts  the  theory 
that "  YaiUcee  "  was  formed  from  Jan,  John,  and  Kees,  a  familiar 
diminutive  of  Cornelius  (H.  Logeman,  Notes  and  Queries,  loih 
series,  iv.  509,  v.  15). 

YANKTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Yankton  county. 
South  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Pop.  (1900)  4125 
(850  fordgn-bom);  (1910)  3787.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  railways.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  at  this 
point,  and  the  city  has  a  considerable  river  traffic.  Yankton 
is  the  seat  of  Yankton  College  (founded  by  Congregationalists 
in  1881,  opened  in  1882;  now  non-sectarian).  The  city  is  built 
on  a  nearly  level  plateau,  averaging  about  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  It  Is  in  a  rich  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  dist rict, 
has  grain-elevators,  and  manufactures  flour,  beer  and  cement 
The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  The  first 
permanent  settlement,  a  trading  post,  was  made  here  in  1858, 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Yankton  Indians.  This 
was  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  Missouri  Valley  in  Dakota 
Yankton  was  laid  out  in  1859,  first  cbartexed  as  a  city  in  1869, 
rechartered  in  1873,  and  in  1910  adopted  a  commission  form 
of  government.  In  1861-82  Yankton  was  the  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sioux 
name  Ikanktonwan,  meaning  "  end  village." 

TAOS,  or  AjAWA,  a  Bantu-Negroid  people  of  east-central 
Africa,  whose  home  is  the  country  around  the  upper  reaches  of 
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the  Rovumft  river,  and  the  north  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  They 
are  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  race,  and  have  spread  into 
British  territory  south  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  throughout  the 
Sbu€  districts.  They  are  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  natives 
in  the  Mozambique  country,  have  negroid  features  and  faces 
which  are  noticeable  for  their  roundness,  and,  for  Africans,  have 
light  skins.  They  have  long  been  popular  among  Europeans  as 
caxriers  and  servants.  They  earned,  however,  a  bad  name  as 
slave-traders,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  British  authorities 
in  Nyasaland  until  z8g6,  when  they  were  reduced  to  submission. 
They  do  not  tattoo  except  for  tribal  marks  on  their  foreheads. 
The  women  wear  disks  of  ivory  or  burnished  lead  in  the  sides 
of  their  nostrils,  and  some,  probably  of  Anyanja  origin,  disfigure 
the  Up  with  the  peUle  or  lip-ring.  The  Yaos  have  elaborate 
ceremonies  of  initiation  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  a  contracted  position,  the  grave  being  roofed  with 
logs  and  earth  sprinkled  over,  in  the  case  of  a  rich  nun,  some 
of  his  property  is  buried  with  him  and  the  rest  is  inherited  by 
his  eldest  sister's  son. 

See  Mi«s  A.  Werner.  The  Nalives  of  British  Central  Africa  (1906) : 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Bnlish  Central  Africa  (1897);  H.  L.  Dutf, 
Nyasaland  under  the  Foreiin  Office  (1903).  For  the  Yao  language 
see  Bantu  Languages. 

TA*QObI  [Abmad  ibn  abl  Ya*qtlb  ibn  Ja*far  ibn  Wahb  ibn 
Widihl  (9th  century),  Arab  historian  and  geographer,  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Wftdih,  the  freednuin  of  the  caliph  Man^dr. 
Until  873  he  lived  in  Armenia  and  Khorasan;  then  he  travelled 
in  India,  Egypt  and  the  Maghrib,  where  he  died  in  891.  His 
history  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  pre-Mahommedan  and  non-Mahommedan 
peoples,  especially  of  their  religion  and  literature.  For  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs  his  source  is  now  seen  to  be  the  Syriac  work 
published  by  C.  Bezold  as  Die  SchatzhOhle.  In  his  account  of 
India  he  is  the  first  to  give  an  account  of  the  stories  of  Kalila 
and  Dinma,  and  of  Sindibad  (Sinbad).  When  treating  of  Greece 
he  gives  many  extracts  from  the  philosopheis  (cf.  M.  Klamroth 
in  the  Zettschrifl  der  deulschen  morgenldndischen  Ccsellschaft^ 
vols.  xl.  and  idi.).  The  second  part  contains  Mahommedan 
history  up  to  872,  and  is  neither  extreme  nor  unfair,  although 
he  inherited  Shi'ite  leanings  from  his  great-grandfather.  The 
work  is  characterized  by  its  detailed  account  of  some  provinces, 
such  as  Armenia  and  Khorasan,  by  its  astronomical  details  and 
its  quotations  from  religious  authorities  rather  than  poets. 

Edition  by  T.  Houtsma  (3  vols.,  Leiden.  188^).  Ya'qflbrs  geo- 
graphy, the  AtldA  ul'Bulddnt  contains  a  description  of  the  Maghrib, 
witn  a  full  account  of  the  laroer  cities  and  much  topographical  ana 
political  information  (ed.  M.  de  Goeje.  Leiden,  1892).    (G.  W.  T.) 

TAqOT,  or  Yakut  (Y&qQt  ibn  *AbdaIlah  ur-Rttml)  (1179- 
1229),  Anb  geographer  and  biographer,  was  bom  in  Greece 
of  Greek  parentage,  but  in  his  boyhood  became  the  slave  of  a 
merchant  of  Hamah  (Hamath),  who  trained  him  for  commercial 
travelling  and  sent  him  two  or  three  times  to  Kish  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (on  his  journeys,  cf.  F.  WOstenfeld,  "  Jacut's  Reisen  "  in 
the  Zeilschr.  d.  deulsck.  morg.  Cesellschaft,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  397-493)- 
In  1 194  he  quarrelled  with  his  master  and  had  to  support  himself 
by  copying;  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  studying 
under  the  grammarian  al-*UkbarL  After  five  years  he  returned 
to  his  old  master  and  again  travelled  for  him  to  Rish,  but  on 
his  return  found  his  master  dead,  and  set  up  for  himself  as  a 
bookseller  and  began  to  write.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
travelled  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  visited  Merv,  Balkh, 
Mosul  and  Aleppo.  About  1 222  he  settled  in  Mosul  and  worked 
on  his  geography,  the  first  draft  of  which  was  ready  in  1224. 
After  a  journey  to  Alexandria  in  1227  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  died  in  1229.  In  his  large  geography,  the  Mu'jam  ul-Bulddn 
(ed.  F.  Wttstenfeld,  6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1866-73),  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  literature  or  the  stories  of  the  Arabs  are  given 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  correct  vocalization  of  the 
names,  an  indication  whether  they  are  Arabic  or  foreign  and 
their  loolity.  Their  history  is  often  sketched  with  a  special 
account  of  their  conquest  by  the  Moslems  and  the  name  of  the 
governor  at  the  time  is  recorded.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  monuments  they  contain  and  the  celebrities  who  were  bom  in 


them  or  had  lived  there.    In  this  way  a  quantity  of  old  Iiten::r; 
both  prose  and  poetry,  is  preserved  by  YiqQt. 

The  parts  of  this  work  relating  to  Feraa  have  bees  csinateg 
and  translated  bv  Barbler  de  Meynaid  under  the  tide  £>iU3«icn 
giographique,  historique  et  litihaire  de  la  Perse  (I^axis,  1871).  kre 
account  of  its  sources  is  given  in  F.  J.  Heer's  Die  ^tj^TifW 
und  geographischen  Quellen  in  Jacnfs  g^^grapkisekem  Wmranir^i 
(Strassburg,  l8^)t  and  the  material  reUtinir  to  the  Cr«a>do  >> 
treated  by  H.  Derenboui;B[>  "  Les  Croisades  cTapris  le  (fictkwasr 
giogtaphtque  de  Jacout  "  m  the  volume  of  the  Ceniemairt  de  Ci*.*t 
aeslangues  orienmes  vivantes,  71-93.  A  digeat  of  the  whole  vet 
was  made  by  Ibn  'Abdulhacra  (d.  1338)  nader  the  thir  Jtf<7a.u 
«l-Ittil& (ed. T. G. J. JuynboU.Leiden.  1850-1864).  Yiqfit abo vr-.f 
a  dictionary  of  geographical  homonyms,  the  Itusliank  {et.  F 
WQstenfeld.  GAttmgen,  1846).   Beudes  all  this  activity  is  ^eagar 
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D.  S.  Maigoliouth,  IrshOd  al-Arib  II  d  MVrifat  ol  Adii  'LaeA: 
1908).  (C.  W.  T.. 

TARKAND  (Chinese  name  SochC  Fu),  the  chief  town  d  !>« 
principal  oasis  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  YaiiandDan i 
in  38**  as'  N.,  77"*  16'  £.,  and  3900  ft.  abore  aea-lrweL  T  .* 
settlements  of  the  Yarkand  oasis  ixcopy  the  S.W.  cccae  of 

E.  Turkestan,  and  are  scattered  along  the  numerotts  riven  n^'i 
issue  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Pamir  in  the  W.,  and  the  Kn- 
koram  and  Kuen-Lun  Mountains  in  the  S.  The  oesb  of  lU^^.* 
limits  it  in  the  N.,  and  a  tract  of  desert  aepttrates  K  fnc:  ir« 
oasis  of  Khotan  in  the  S.E.  The  Yarkand^Dmrjn  and  its  K.£rfz- 
ous  tributaries,  which  are  fed  by  the  gibciers  of  the  mcui  Ji 
regions,  as  also  many  rivers  whidi  are  now  lost  in  the  stcfpe  ^ 
amidst  the  irrigated  fields,  bring  abundance  of  water  tstk 
desert;  one  of  ILhem  is  called  Zarafshan  ("  goki-strewiiig*').  a 
much  on  account  of  the  fertilily  it  brings  as  of  its  avrifetoussec^ 
Numberless  irrigation  canals  carry  the  water  to  the  fickis.  %bx^ 
occupy  a  broad  zone  of  loess  skirting  the  base  of  the  mcantjjcs. 
In  the  spurs  of  the  motmtains  there  are  rkfa  pastongcs,  vhrr 
goats,  yaks,  camels,  sheep  and  cattle  axe  reared.  The  oasis  vt 
Yarkand  is  regarded  as  the  richest  of  £.  Turkestan,  and  its  pcfi- 
lation  probably  numbers  about  200,000  inhabitants,  ll^hes'. 
barley,  rice,  beans  and  various  oil-yielding  plants  are  gnmc.  ^'^f 
melons,  grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits.  The  cotton  tree  zpi*^ 
mulberry  are  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  oasis.  Gck 
lead  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  nx>ontains,  tlx^ 
only  the  first-named  is  worked.  Yarkand  b  renowned  iat  \  5 
leather-ware  and  saddlery.  Carpets  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  ar ' 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured.  The  population  ooosisu  c 
Persians,  who  now  speak  Turkish,  and  of  Turkish  Sarts. 

The  town  of  Yarkand,  which  has  a  population  of  about  loc  ax 
(5000  houses  in  the  dty,  and  as  many  in  Yanghishar  and  \\: 
suburbs),  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  fire  d;,-& 
journey  S.E.  from  Kashgar.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  car  het 
wall,  nearly  4  m.  long,  with  towers  in  the  Chinese  style  of  ar:*i> 
tecture,  and  is  well  watered  by  canals.  The  square  ienr<^ 
of  Yanghishar,  which  was  buOt  by  the  Chinese,  stands  ««*s 
400  yds.  of  the  walls  of  the  town.  This  is  one  of  tJie  three  sirorf 
places  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  ten  mosques  and  madnoas  :d 
Yarkand,  although  fXMrer  than  those  of  Bokhara  or  Savtfiaot 
enjoy  wide  renown  in  the  Moslem  world.  There  is  a  brisk  tr^dc 
especially  in  horses,  cotton,  leather-ware  and  all  kinds  of  L:> 
ported  manufaaured  goods. 

Yarkand  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaDer  tovss,  the 
chief  of  which  are — Yanghi-hissar,  which  has  about  600  bcLaa^ 
Tashkurgan  on  the  Pamirs,  Posgam  (1600  houses),  Ka?phk. 
at  the  junction  of  the  routes  Indtng  to  Ladakh  and  Kbocu 
(2000  houses),  Sanju  (2000),  Tagarchi,  Kartchum,  Bcsh-taok 
(1800)  and  Guma  (3000). 

Yarkand  was  very  imperfectly  known  until  the  aeooad  kaV  oC 
the  19th  century.  Marco  Polo  visited  it  bet  wee  u  1271  mM  127s 
and  Goes  in  1603;  but  the  continuous  wars  (see  TiTBKCsrrA^* 
prevented  Europeans  from  frequenting  it.  so  that  mrti  i««3  the 
information  borrowed  from  medieval  travellers  and  from  Ckc"^ce 
sources,  with  that  supplied  t>y  the  pundit  Mir  Itaet  L'Bah  is  i^ia. 
was  all  that  was  known  about  tne.  Yarkand  fcgioa.  Tbe 
European  who  reached  it  in  the  loth  century  was  Adolph ! 
weit,  who  passed  by  Yarkand  in  August  1857,  but  was  kifled  a 
days  la'ter  at  Kashgar.   The  pundit  Mohamnod  " 
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in  1863  and  determined  its  seographicftl  position  and  altitude. 
Later  information  is  due  to  Robert  Shaw  and  G.  W.  Havward,  who 
staved  at  Yarkand  in  1869,  and  to  Sir  Dou|:Ias  Forsyth,  who  first 
vistcd  it  in  1870.  Three  years  later  he  visited  it  again  with  an 
upedttion  whicn  had  Gwdon,  Bellew,  Chapman.  Trotter,  Biddulph 
aiid  Stoliczka  as  members,  and  afterwards  published  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  scientific  results  of  the  misMon.  In  1886,  after  a 
i^markable  journey  throu|:h  E.  Turkestan,  A.  D.  Carey  reached 
Yarkand  and  spent  the  winter  there.  It  was  again  visited  by  Dr 
Lansddl  in  1888.  and  by  Dr  Aurel  Stein  in  1906.  The  Swedish 
Protestant  missionaries  whose  headquarters  are  at  Kashgar  main- 
tain a  mednal  mission  at  Yarkand. 

YARMOUTH,  a  seaport  town  and  port  of  entry,  Yarmouth 
county,  Nova  Scotfa,  Canada,  on  the  Dominion  &  Atlantic 
railway,  218  m.  from  Halifax.  Pop.  (1901)  6430.  Steamers 
run  daily  to  Boston  (Mass.),  and  weekly  to  St  John  (N.B.)  and 
Halifax.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  has  good  schook 
ind  small  local  manufactories.  Fish  and  lumber  are  exported 
a  large  quantities. 

YARMOUTH  (Great  Yakmoutb),  a  municipal,  county 
Lnd  parliamentary  borough,  watering-place,  and  seaport  of 
S'orfolk,  England  (with  a  small  portion  in  Suffolk),  xai  m.  N.E. 
rom  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  served  also  by  the 
Midland  &  Great  Northern  joint  line.  Pop.  (igox)  5x,3>6« 
t  lies  on  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  sand,  between  the 
forth  Sea  and  the  Breydon  Water  (formed  by  the  rivers  Yare 
ad  Waveney)  and  the  river  Bure.  The  neighbouring  country 
i  very  flat,  but  the  Bure  affords  access  to  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
rfaich  give  the  district  iu  well-known  individuality.  The  old 
>wn  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  built  chiefly  along  the  E.  bank  of 
le  Yaie,  but  the  modem  town  has  extended  beyond  its  ancient 
alls,  of  which  some  remains  exist,  to  the  seashore,  where  there 
-e  a  marine  drive  and  three  pfeia.  On  the  landward  or  Suffolk 
de  of  the  estuary  is  the  suburb  of  Southtown,  and  farther  S. 
lat  of  Gorleston.  The  principal  features  of  Yarmouth  are  the 
.  and  S.  quays,  and  the  straight  narrow  lanes  called  "  rows," 
S  in  number,  running  at.  right  angles  to  them.  These  rows 
tre  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  burgesses,  and  many 
the  houses,  now  tenanted  by  the  poorer  classes,  have  panelled 
anis  with  richly  decorated  ceilings.  The  old  town  is  connected 
th  Little  Yarmouth  by  a  bridge  across  the  Yare  of  stone  and 
m,  erected  in  1854.  The  Bure  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
id^.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  in  xioi  by  Herbert 
singa,  the  first  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  consecrated  in  X119, 
one  of  the  largest  parish  churches  in  England.  It  is  cruci- 
in,  with  a  central  tower,  which  perhaps  preserves  a  part  of 
^  original  structure,  but  by  successive  alterations  the  form 
the  church  has  been  completely  changed.  The  Transitional 
restoried  nave,  with  columns  alternately  octagonal  and 
nilar,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  A  portion  of 
;  chancel  is  of  the  same  date.  About  fifty  yeais  later  the 
es  were  widened,  so  that  the  nave  is  now  the  narrowest  part 
Lhc  building.  A  grand  W.  front  with  towers  and  piimades 
i  constructed  in  1 330-1338,  but  the  building  was  interrupted 
a  visitation  of  the  plague.  In  the  i6th  century  the  monu- 
ital  brasses  were  cast  into  weights  and  the  gravestones  cut 
»  grindstones.  Within  the  church  there  were  at  one  time 
rteen  chapels,  maintained  by  gilds  or  private  families,  but 
ie  w^ere  demolished  by  the  Reformers,  who  sold  the  valuable 
islls  of  the  building  and  applied  the  money  to  the  widening 
ifae  channel  of  the  harbour.  During  the  Commonwealth 
Independents!  appropriated  the  chancel,  the  Presbyterians 
N*.  aisle  and  the  Churchmen  were  allowed  the  remainder 
ic  building.  The  brick  walls  erected  at  this  time  to  separate 
different  portions  of  the  building  remained  till  1847.  In 
[  tbe  tower  was  restored,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  chancel 
lilt;  in  1869-1870  the  S.  aisle  was  rehuilt;  and  in  1884  the 
3.nscpt,  the  W.  end  of  tbe  nave  and  the  N.  aisle  underwent 
»ra.tion.  The  width  of  the  nave  i^  26  ft.,  and  tbe  total  length 
e  church  is  236  ft.  St  John's  is  a  noteworthy  modem  church, 
t  he  Koman  Catholic  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building 
ed  ini  1850.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1551, 
1  the  great  hall  of  tbe  old  hospital,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
ax<t    I'  ^y  Thomas  Fastolfe,  was  appropriated  to  its  use. 


It  was  dosed  from  S7S7  to  x86o,  was  re-established  by  the 
charity  trustees,  and  settled  in  new  buildings  in  X873.  Ainong 
tbe  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  public 
ofBces  (1883);  a  picturesque  toll-house  of  the  14th  century, 
carefully  preserved  and  serving  as  a  free  library;  assembly 
rooms,  musetmi^  drill  hall,  custom  house,  barracks  at  South- 
town  and  theatres.  Among  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  a  royal  naval  lunatic  asylum,  three  hospitals,  and 
fishermen's  hospital,  the  North  Sea  Church  Mission  and  various 
homes  and  minor  charities.  To  the  S.  of  the  town,  on  the  part 
of  the  peninsula  known  as  the  South  Denes,  are  a  race-course 
and  a  Doric  column  erected  in  18x7  to  conmiemorate  Lord 
Nelson.  To  the  N.  (on  the  North  Denes)  are  golf  links.  Winter 
gardens  were  opened  in  1904.  The  munidpal  and  parliamentary 
borough  became  coextensive  by  the  inclusion  in  the  former 
of  Gorleston  in  1890.  The  parliamentary  borough,  returning 
oiw  member,  falls  between  the  £.  division  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Lowestoft  (Uvision  of  Suffolk.  Yarmouth  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  xa  aldermen  and  36  councillors.    Area,  3568  acres. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  off  the  coast,  afford  excellent  anchorage  except 
in  E.  or  N.E.  winds.  The  channel  to  the  quays  was  made  by  Joost 
Jansen,  a  Dutch  engineer,  in  1567,  and  affords  a  depth  at  the  bar  of 
12  ft.  at  low  water.  The  herring  and  mackerd  fisheries  are  most 
important,  and  fish-curing  is  an  extensive  indust^,  Yarmouth 
bloaters  being  widely  famous.  The  fishing  fleet  numbers  some  ^00 
vessels  of  20,000  tons,  and  employs  about  3000  hands.  The  principal 
imports  are  coal,  timber  and  seeds,  and  exports  are  ^in  and  bsh. 
Otner  industries  Mrt  ship  and  boat  building,  rope,  twme  and  trawl- 
net  manufactories,  silk-crape  works  and  maltings. 

Yarmouth  (G^nemwa,  Yememuth),  which  lies  near  the 
site  of  the  Roman  camp  of  Gariannonum,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  landing-place  of  Cerdic  in  the  sth  century.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  convenience  of  its  situation  having  at- 
tracted  many  fishermen  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made,'  and  the  town  numbered  seventy  burgesses 
before  the  Conquest.  Henry  I.  placed  it  under  the  rule  of  a 
reeve.  The  charter  of  King  John  (x2o8),  which  gave  his  bur- 
gesses of  Yarmouth  general  liberties  according  to  the  customs 
of  Oxford,  a  gild  merchant  and  weekly  hustings,  was  amplified 
by  several  later  charters  asserting  the  rights  of  the  borough 
against  Little  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston.  In  1552  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  James  I.  In  1668  Charles  11.  incor- 
porated Little  Yarmouth  in  the  borough  by  a  charter  which 
with  one  brief  exception  remained  in  force  till  1703,  when 
Anne  replaced  the  two  bailiffs  by  a  mayor,  reducing  the  alder- 
men and  common  coundlmen  to  eighteen  and  thirty-six.  By 
the  Boimdary  and  Munidpal^  Corporation  Acts  of  X832  and 
X85S,  Gorleston  was  azmexed  to  the  borough,  which  became  a 
county  borotigh  in  x888.  Yarmouth  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  X300  to  x868,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
untfl  x88s.  From  the  nth  to  the  i8th  century  the  herring 
trade,  which  has  always  been  the  main  industry  of  YanxK>uth, 
was  carried  on  at  an  aimual  fair  between  Michaelmas  and 
Martinxtias.  This  was  regulated  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  many  quarrels  arose  through  thdr  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.  Yarmouth  has  bad  a  weekly  market  at  least  from 
the  X3th  catuxy. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Norfollt;  H.  Swinden,  History  tf 
Great  Yarmouth  (1772);  C.  J.  Palmer.  History  of  Great  Yarmouth 
(1854). 

TARMOUTH,  a  small  port  at  the   western  extremity  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solent,  where 

the  estuary  of  the  Yar  debouches.    Pop.  (xgot)  903.    Steamers 

connea   it  with   the  London   &  South-Westem  raflway  at 

Lymington  on  the  mainland,  and  it  is  also  served  by  the  Isle 

of  Wight  Central  line.    The  church  conUins  a  fine  monument 

to  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Hobnes,  who  took  New  Amsterdam, 

afterwards  New  York,  from  the  Dutch. 

The  place  appears  in  the  Domesday  Survey  of  1086  under  the 
name  01  Ermud;  it  was  then  aiseurd  at  i  hide  2|  virgates,  and  hdd 
in  parage  by  Aluric  and  Wislac,  two  of  the  king's  thegns  who  had 
also  held  it  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  in  1135.  and  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.,  Henry  VI..  Edward  IV.  andElizabeth,  but  the  earliest 
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charter  o(  incorporation  waa  from  Jamea  1.,  instituting  a  governing 
body  of  a  nuyor  and  twelve  chief  ourgeaaes,  with  power  to  choose  a 
steward,  town  clerk  and  serieant-at-mace.  Under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1883  tne  corporation  was  abolished  and  the 
administration  vested  in  a  town  trust  of  eleven  members.  Yar* 
mouth  and  Newport  returned  members  to  parliament  as  one  borough 
in  1395,  hut  no  further  returns  were  made  until  1584,  from  which 
date  Yarmouth  continued  to  send  representatives  until  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  charter  from  James  I.  instituted 
a  Wednesday  market  and  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  James,  which  were 
maintained  until  within  recent  years.  In  the  i8th  centurv  Yar- 
mouth was  a  notorious  smuggling  centre.  In  1206  John  embarked 
from  Yarmouth  for  the  expedition  to  La  Rochelle.  The  town  was 
burnt  by  the  French  in  1337  and  in  I5M>  In  the  16th  century,  at  the 
time  6f  the  expectation  01  the  Spanun  invasion,  a  small  tort  was 
built  called  Carey's  Sconce,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  W.  of  the  town.  1  n  1648  Charles  I .  was  brou^^ht  to  Yarmouth  on 
his  way  from  Carisbrooke  to  Hurst  Castle;  and  m  1671  Charles  II. 
and  his  court  were  entertained  at  Yarmouth  by  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  governor  of  the  island. 

YARN,*  the  name  given  to  any  tcxtOe  fibre  when  prepared 
by  the  process  of  spinning  for  being  woven  into  doth.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  minor  and  exceptiotial  cases,  such  as  the  weaving 
of  haircloth  or  wire,  that  there  is  any  making  of  fabrics  without 
the  previous  spinning  of  yarn.  But  yarn  is  of  the  most  diverse 
description,  and  its  value  varies  in  proportion  to  its  lustre, 
its  bleaching  and  dyeing  properties,  its  fineness,  strength, 
elasticity,  uniformity  of  diameter,  smoothness,  suppleness  and 
colour  in  its  natural  condition.  Yam  is  sin^e,  folded  and 
fancy,  and  if  twisted  to  the  right  it  is  called  twist  way,  and  if 
to  the  left,  weft  way,  but  those  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  yam  is  for  either  warp  or  weft. 

Single  Yam  connsts  of  fibrous  matter  as  twisted  together  during 
the  process  of  spinning.  If  it  is  intended  for  warp  it  should  be  strong, 
elastic  and  smooth;  iffor  weft  it  has  less  twist  and  is  spongy.  The 
raw  material  from  which  yarn  b  made  has  much  to  do  with  its 
appearance  and  value.  Thus  Cotton  Yam,  although  it  varies  from 
a  soft  spongy  thread  to  a  closely  compacted  one,  is  generally  dull 
in  ap^rance,  soft,  pliable  and  of  but  moderate  strength  and 
elasticity.  Dulnesa  in  this  material  is  not,  however,  a  constant 
feature;  when  combed  and  gassed  it  is  brighter  than  when  simply 
carded,  and  when  mercerized  it  assumes  a  high  lustre.  Colton- 
wastg  Yam  b  of  two  classes,  both  of  low  counts,  and  is  made  from 
the  cotton  wasted  in  the  preparing,  spinning  and  weaving  operations: 
one  from  soft  material  that  had  not  previously  been  spun;  the 
other  from  hard  threads  which  are  broken  up  into  separate  fila> 
ments.  The  best  grades  of  cotton  have  been  spun  into  commercbl 
threads,  588,000  yds.  of  which  weigh  i  lb,  but  for  experimenul 
purposes  much  finer  threads  have  been  spun.  For  yam  in  more 
general  use  the  range  b  up  to  3M.000  yds.  per  lb.  When  spun  from 
soft  waste  it  is  up  to  13.400  ya».  per  lb.  and  from  hard  waste  it  is 
up  to  2530  yds.  per  lb.  Linen  Yam  is  of  two  kinds,  namely.  Line 
and  Tow.  In  their  natural  conditions  both  are  stiff,  inelastic  and 
somewhat  rough,  but  the  method  of  spinning  has  much  to  do  with 
their  appearance.  If  spun  wet  they  are  more  compact,  smoother 
and  bngnter  than  when  spun  dry;  yet  line  yarn  is  always  stronger 
and  better  in  these  respects  than  tow.  which  is  by  comparison  soft, 
full  and  hairy.  Both  bleach  to  a  pure  white,  become  lustrous  and 
moderately  soft.  Exceptionally  fine  linen  yarn  contains  180,000 
yds.  per  lb,  but  the  range  of  line  yarn  in  general  use  is  up  to  60,000 
yds.  per  lb,  and  that  of  tow  10.000  vds.  per  lb.  Woollen  Yam  is 
soft,  spongy,  hairy,  elastic,  moderately  strong  and  possesses  felting 
properties  in  a  hi^h  degree;  it  bleaches  indifferently  but  dyes 
readily.  It  is  spun  into  threads  that  range  up  to  15,000  yds.  per  lb. 
Several  kinds  of  waste  yarn  are  spun  from  wool,  such  as  Shoddy, 
Mungo  and  Extract,  most  of  which  are  irregular,  lustreless  and  only 
suitable  for  coarse  counts,  but  they  dye  well.  Shoddy  b  made  from 
the  liberated  fibres  of  soft  spun  woollen  threads  and  cloths  that  have 
not  been  felted.  Munto  is  made  from  the  liberated  fibres  of  hard 
spun  woollen  yam,  and  felted  cloths,  while  Extract  is  made  from  the 
woollen  material  contained  in  mixed  goods,  the  vegetable  fibrous 
matters  from  which  have  been  destroyed  by  acids  and  heat. 
Worsted  Yam  is  made  from  combed  wool,  and  is,  as  a  consequence, 
uniform  in  diameter,  lustrous,  smooth.  Very  elastic  and  strong. 
It  is  spun  into  threads  that  ran^  up  to  56.000  yds.  per  lb.  Suk 
is  made  into  Net,  Spun  and  Noil  yams,  all  of  which  are  readily 
dyed.  Net  Silk  yields  Organzine  and  Trem;  both  are,  in  pro> 
portion  to  diameter,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  of  textile  threads, 
and  are  highly  lustrous  and  smooth;  but  oi^anitne  b  hard  twisted 
and  used  for  warp,  while  tram  is  slightly  twisted  and  used  for  weft. 
They  give  a  range  up  to  450,000  yds.  per  lb.  Spun  Silk  is  made  by 
combing  and  spinning  the  material  wasted  during  the  conversion 
of  cocoons  into  fabrics;  it  b  less  lustrous  and  elastic  than  net  rilk. 

*  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  but  apparently  the  word  is  cognate 
with  "  cord."   The  meaning  "  tale  "  comes  from  something  spun  out. 


also  weaker.  SUk  NeU  b  made  from  cbc  ttirea  rejected  b>  the 
comber  during  the  making  of  spun  silk,  aod  b  infcriar  10  al  mpecti 
to  spun  silk.  Mixed  Yam  b  obtained  by  niiadng  aad  Mmana 
different  fibrous  materiab  together;  as  ooctoa  and  wvol.  sak  aM 
ramb,  and  the  proportions  in  which  tbey  are  miaed  vaiy  frosa  10% 
to  80%  of  the  most  expensive  fibre.  The  coants  el  ssa^  yam 
made  from  different  fibres  are  differently  cxpreaaed.  as  are  nrrsMa 
ally  those  spun  in  different  districts  fron  simSar  fifaR&.  Caitct 
yams  are  based  upon  the  number  of  hanka.  of  840  yds.,  coarabed 
in  I  lb;  linen,  upon  the  number  ol  leas,  of  300  yda.,  ia  i  %. 
worsted,  upon  the  number  of  hanks,  of  ^o  yda.,ai  i  Ik  Vw4 
is  expressed  in  the  West  of  England  by  tne  number  ef  hasks.  of 
320  ydk.,  in  I  lb.;  in  jMirts  of  Yorkshire  by  the  number  of  Aeiv. 
of  1520  yds.,  in  6  lb;  in  some  parts  of  thie  United  States  by  tbe 
number  of  runs,  of  1600  yds.,  in  1  lb.  SOk  sa  eji|jie»sed  b>  the 
weight  of  1000  yds.  in  drams;  also  by  the  veiKbc,  m  deabivd 
476  meters,  the  denier  being  an  Italian  wevht  eoial  to  lAi  f^ 
of  I  lb;  spun  silk,  by  the  nunabcr  of  hanks,  of  840  yda..  m  1  S. 

Folded  Kani.~Yara  b  folded  to  impart  uKreaoed 
elasticity  and  smoothness,  and  b  used,  both  g^laaed  and 
for  warp  and  weft  in  ordinary  fabrics.  It  b  also  nttde  for 
specbl  purposes  as  sewing,  lace-makiog,  crocheting  and 
The  counts  of  these  yams  are  expressed  according  to  tbe 
of  threads  twisted  together,  as  2/w*.  3/60*;  tbe  lormcr  b 
that  two  threads  of  ^.  and  the  latter  three  threads  of  6e^. 
twisted  together  to  yidd  yam  of  25  hanka  and  30  kaaks  per  % 
respectively ;  the  count  of  toe  single  yam  being  invariably  wmmet  ia 
the  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  worsted  trades.  Wiui  apna  sik  cbr 
practice  adopted  b  to  name  the  count  of  tbe  folded  yara:  thai. 
70/2  and  40/3  imply  that  two  thrads  of  140*  and  tluee  thread  d 
120"  were  respectively  folded  together.  Snssag  Csdaa  ^m\\\  he 
smooth  and  strong,  and  much  of  it  b  frooi  two  to 
two  or  three  cord,  the  doubling  twist  b  ia  the  oppoa 
that  of  the  singles.  When  more  than  three  ooraT  it 
goes  two  twistings,  the  first  in  the  saaie  diieciiua  as  the  mA 
threads,  the  second  b  in  the  opposite  direction  to,  and  aore  dam 
twisted  than  the  first.  Thus>— A  siz<ord  thread  is  first  folded  asd 
twisted  two  into  one,  then  three  strands  of  two  fold  are  twisted  iea 
one;  after  which  it  is  sized  and  polished.  La£s  Yam  skotf  W 
strong,  ebstic,  smooth  and  qxin  twist  way  In  the  naCks.  bet 
doubled  weft  way.  Crocket  Yam  b  bulky,  daatic  and  haa  a  oardtd 
appearance.  It  is  twice  douMed:  the  first  time  it  ia  twisted  b  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  singles,  the  second  time  in  the  laaw  dnc* 
tion  as  the  singles,  /foxirry  rarab  often  a  soft,  bulkr.  sia^  threKt. 
but  it  is  also  folded,  sometimes  without  being  twiatea.  at  other  tiesa 
it  is  slightly  twisted.  There  are  two  types,  namely,  wool  and  mIl 
neither  of  which  need  be  made  from  tne  fibres  nanwfl  For  ihe 
former  a  hairy  suriace  is  not  objectionable,  but  the  latter  ihnJi'  be 
smooth,  and  may  be  gassed.  Polished  Yam  may  be  eitbcr  nBgh  «f 
folded,  but  it  should  be  fully  twisted  and  levd.  It  b  Umched  or 
dyed  in  hanks,  immersed  in  sue  and  polished  with  brtsshes  whik  t^ 
sise  is  moist. 

FoMcy  Yam  is  made  by  twbting  together  threads  of 
counts,  colours,  materials  or  twistings.  at  regular  or 
tensions,  and  in  the  same  or  opposite  directioosw 
produced  are  known  in  commerce  under  a  great  variety  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few.  (namdrme  n  probably  the 
greatest  demand;  it  has  a  mottled  effect  which  b  dase  to  aw 
twisting  together  two  threads  of  different  cxAoan,  bat  of  a| 
mately  equaU  counts.  In  some  cases  the  folding  ti 
othera  it  is  considerable.  Mock  Cmndrette  prcaents  a 
appearance  to  trae  grandrelle,  but  b  made  at  the 
by  twisting  together  two  ravings  that  are  dyed  in  diBcreot 
Flaked  Yam  has  a  cloudy  appearance  imparted  to  it.  (a)  by  rvbcr^ 
a  hard  spun  thread  with  a  roving,  which,  at  regidar  or  irref  Jv 
intervals  is  made  thkrk  and  thin  by  drawing  rollers:  (h)  by  sanpS* 
ing.  intermittently,  during  carding  or  qiinning.  tofts  of  earn  abr 
to  a  thread:  or  (c)  as  in  Knickerhocker  Yarn,  by  Ji  nrr'Wg  i**^ 
ouantities  of  dyed  fibres  into  two,  similar  or  diasunfiar,  rmwa  sr 
tne  spinning  machine,  or  into  two,  similar  or  dissimilar,  tfarca»  «* 
the  ooubler.  Corkscrewed  Yam  has  a  spiral  aorfaoe  effect  wtcS 
may  be  produced  in  different  ways,  such  as  twistiM  threads  tsfcthr 
that  differ  in  tension,  in  ooont  and  in  tbe  qoaatity  or  ifiiy  !■■■  « 
the  twist  in  the  single  threads.  If  a  fine,  hani  mm.  siagle  or  btati 
thread  be  twisted  with  a  coarse,  aof t  spun  single,  the  ooarsr  tbrnsd 
will  wrap  itself  about  the  fine  one  and  g^vc  a  aaiiigatw" 
CAom,  and  other  effects  may  be  given  by  two  fokfinga  and  . 
if  for  the  first  doubling  a  coarse  soft  thread  b  twisted  with  a 
one  having  medium  twist,  and  for  the  aecood  a  atiB  fiaer  tii 
b  twisted  with  the  twofold  one,  but  in  the  opposite  dicectma  aad  wsk 
a  different  number  of  twisu  per  indi.  Gimp  Yam  b  spiral  ia 
ture  and  requires  two  doubhngs.  the  first  to  form  a  twufuld 
then,  at  the  second  doubling,  a  fine  tight  thread  b  added.  X« 
Yam  is  formed  by  twisting  together  several  strands,  oae  of  wVct 
is  at  intervals  delivered  in  greater  lengths  than  the  oticra.  ia  etlrr 
to  allow  a  loop  to  be  made;  the  direction  of  twiat  in  one  nsfir 
may  differ  from  that  in  another.  CnHed  Yam  b  prodoecd  by  twin- 
ing two  supple  threads  round  a  longer  aad  staler  one.  ^to-  wf  f% 
a  fourth  thrrad  is  added.  (T.  W.  F  • 
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7AR0IUV1.  or  YAiotuv,  i  gowniaieiK  of  ctntni  RuuU, 
Kpuitel  [ram  the  govwninent  ot  Motcow  by  Ibe  govtra 
ol  VTidimb-  ud  Tva  on  ihe  S.,  »iid  hivirtg  Tver  md  Noi 
on  the  W.,  Volgodi  on  the  N.  and  KonniDu  an  tbe  E.  It  1* 
Dae  of  theiQulIal,  but  raoit  populous  and  busiest, fovenunenii 
ot  Gntt  Kusiia;  aiu,  I3.747  set-  ni.  It  coniut*  of  a  broad 
ud  ihillow  depreaion,  elongated  from  W.  to  E.,  when  the 
Vijlgiflowi»l«levflofi6oio  ijotLabovetbe  >«,  while  tbe 
lujToundiiif  hDli  rue  to  700  or  800  ft.  In  tite  W.,  e^Tecially 
bcLTeen  the  Mologa  and  the  Shekina,  the  country  coniaiu 
my  many  manha  and  pondt,  and  Cbere  are  low  and  raanhy 
tracti  in  the  S.  about  Roatot 

Jutuac  dayi.  andnana  and  Bndi  covrr  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
Vtroalavl.  but  they  oit  concealed  aLmovt  everywhere  ur-"—  »»-:-■- 
liK  ol  Glacial  boulder  clay.^which  i*  regarded  b) 

_       _..., ...    wi5(^  dSSuiatet 

di  the  mKkUg  Volga  reiion.  undoubtedly 
aiti  ot  the  government,  but  0 

^-..  .—  .. ..._-  _-  - --.face;  many  aalt  iprinEi  cain 

dipaiili.  Tht  Upper  Carfaoaifcfout  Hmeitofiei  ctop  out  o 
\. W.  aad  towanla  the  E.  The  (Uel  ninenl  pmducu  an 
om,  nliihaie  of  copper  and  pottery  da^  l^t  occur 
bedi.  There  are  levenl  nioeral  nringe.  Theaoilbnioa 
ol  loeu  ot  moderate  fertility:  nndy  incti  m  not  uncon 
The  priocipal  rivet  ia  Ibe  Volga,  which  traver«>  the  fi. 
for  lEo  m.,  nuldiw  a  treat  bend  to  the  N.  iThe  chii" 
Rybinik.  YvodavC  MaLga,  Rtimai»VD-BariK»1yebik.  I 
SfyihkiD— areiitiatedanltabanb-  — 1  .  kj.i.*.~ii,;., 
boih  by  the  rivet  luell  and  by  t»< 


nearly  all  Ibe  Jun 


,  and  a  briak  traffic  ii 


The  foient.  ihieil)'  fir  and  Scotch  pine 
bur  they  are  beine  rapidly  deHroyed- 


antral  R 


"aSn," 


b   !i   tbomugUy   Ruiilan, 


Tbe  population,  ' 
.i75.Q°oui  1906.  Tbe  govemraent  iioiviciH]  into  ten  out ricta, 
he  chief  lowna  of  which  are  Yanulavl,  Daiiilov,  Lyubim, 
lologa,  MyihUn,  PDthekhDn,RomanovD.Boriiog1yeb]k,  Roa- 
9V,  Rybinlk  and  Uglich.  Yaroalavl  belonp  to  the  maoufac- 
jriDg  regioa  of  central  Ruuia,  but  the  domntic  character 
f  many  Induatries  pennila  the  Inhabitanla  lo  cultivate  Ifaeii 
and  tbo  to  work  in  imall  factories.    The  peaunli  and 


:    total    ana,   of   1 

I  by   I 


■b    Ihey 


ir  about  S!% 


;6i;  30%  it  bdd  by  private  peraona,  and  7%  by  tbe 
own.  Tbert  were  in  ii>oo  i,i£9,ooa  acrei  (ij-j  %  ol 
e  total  ana)  under  ceitali,  Ibe  principal  cmpi  being  rye, 
test,  oati,  bcrley  and  polaloea.  Flai  is  widely  eulli- 
ted  both  tor  liniecd  and  fibre,  and  both  freib  and  dried 
gelablc*  are  taported;  Rcatov  enjoyi  a  great  reputation  as 
E  centre  of  tbu  iaduilry.  Uve-itock  breeding  is  ol  only 
s  importance  than  agriculture,  and  poultiy  is  caponed. 
rge  number!  find  employment  in  Ibe  making  ol  hardware, 
ks,  fell  boon,  gloves,  wooden  warn,  pottery  and  metallic 
res.  Factories  have  con«idernb1y  developed;  (he  principal 
cotton,  Bai  and  woollen  mtlli,  llour-mills,  tobacco  factories, 
tilleriea,  breweries,  cbicoiy  worki,  tanneries,  candle  wnrks, 

binik  and  Yanatavl  are  the  chief  commercial  centres,  but 
3(ov,  kfologa,  Romanovo  and  Foihckhon  carry  on  an  active 
-le  ia  com,  timhei  and  manufactured  watei.  Many  of  the 
le  population  annuilly  leave  Iheir  homes  10  work  all  over 
asia  ai  lockimiiht.  masons,  plasterers,  wailen  in  rauuianis, 
sngroceta,    taUon,    gardeners,    carpenlera,    joineis,    pilot*. 
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1  al»  by  Mordvinians, 


Ibc  Finnish  tribes  of  Ven  and  Hnya, 

Muroms  and  Cheremisses  In  the  5.  iuiiidv  was  utenay  m 
eiiltence-,  but  Yaroslavl,  Rybinsk  and  Uglich  begin  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  annals  only  in  the  nth  and  i?th  ceDturies- 
Tbe  independent  principality  ol  Rostov  was  divided  in  the 
(jth  century  into  Ihree  paits,  but  these  were  soon  aflerwaids 
luccKilvtly  annexed  to  Moscow. 

YABOgUVI,  a  town  of  Russia,  caiHlal  ol  the  EovemmtHt 
of  the  same  name,  on  Ibe  ritbt  bank  of  ihe  Volga,  at  ill  con- 
fluence iriib  Ibe  Katoroit,  174  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Uotcow. 
Fop.  about  70,oea  Yaioilavl  is  an  archicpiscopal  tee.  Ibe 
Uspenskiy  cathedral  was  begun  in  iiij  and  rebuilt  in  i64£-tS; 
the  churches  of  ibe  Preobraibenskiy  monaslery,  St  John's 
and  Voskreseniye  dale  From  tbe  ijlh  and  i7lh  centuries. 
Varostav]  ha*  a  lyceum,  founded  (i8oj)  by  a  wealthy  member 
ol  the  Demidav  family.  Tbe  manufaclories  include  colton- 
mills.  Sour-mllli,  tobacco  and  tinen  factories.  The  town  wai 
founded  in  ioi(-3<S.  It  became  the  chief  town  of  a  principality 
In  iiiS  and  remained  •»  until  1471,  when  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Moscow. 

TARRELL,  WILUAII  (t7R4-iSje],  British  naturslist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  17S4-  His  falhei  was  a 
newspaper  agent,  and  be  succeeded  to  Ihe  buiinCM,  and  pro- 
secuted it  till  within  a  few  years  ol  his  death.  He  acquired  the 
rcputalbn  of  being  the  best  siiot  and  the  first  angler  in  Ifae 
metropolis,  and  soon  also  became  an  eapert  naturalist.  In 
1S15  he  was  elected  a  letlow  of  tbe  Linnean  Society,  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  treasurer,  and  was  a  diligent  contributor 
10  Iheir  Traitliutifiu]  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  Ihe  Zoolo^ol  Sodely.  The  greater  part  ol  his  leisure  towards 
the  end  of  bis  life  was  devoted  to  his  two  great  works.  Tit 
Hiilary  fl  Briiilli  Filka  (1  vols.,  1S36)  and  Tkt  Itiiltry  oj 
Brilisk  Birds  (i  vol*..  1843).  These  works  from  the  firil  took 
rank  a*  standard  autboriliei.  He  died  at  Yarmouth  on  the 
TSL  of  September  i8s6. 

YARROW,  a  river  and  parisb  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland. 
The  river,  issuing  from  St  Mary'*  Loch,  flows  for  14  m.  E.  by 
N.  to  the  Tweed,  which  It  joins  about  j  m.  below  the  county 
town.  The  stream  and  vale  are  famous  in  poetry.  Only  a 
Fragment  remains  of  Diyhope  Tower,  on  Dryhope  Bum,  the 
home  of  Maty  Scott,  "  Ihe  flower  of  Yarrow."  whom  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden  married  about  T57G.  On  Douglas  Bum,  a 
lelt-hand  [rifautsry,  are  the  ruins  of  the  keep  of  "  the  good  " 
Sir  James  Douglat.  the  friend  ol  Robert  Bruce;  and  Blackhouse, 
Mount  Besger  and  the  farm  ol  Alt  live  are  all  connected  with 
James  Hogg.  Near  Broadmeadows  Sir  William  Douglas,  the 
knight  of  Uddetdale.  was  murdered  by  his  kinsman  (ijsj)  in 
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YATASHAH   (from   Turk 
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es  ^tetled  in 

Englah 
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Ihe 

nam 

of  a  type  of 

Klahommedan  peoples. 
;e  and  often  decorated  pommel;  its  blade  has 
n  the  cutting  edge,  first  concave  and  then 
convei;  the  back  Is  usually  straight  (sec  Swiian). 
YATES,  SDHUHD  HODOSOH  (1831-18^4),  English  ;aumali)l 
id  author,  son  of  Frederick  Henry  Yets  (1797-1841),  wss 
im  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  July  1831.  His  father  and 
other  (iifc  Brunton;  1709-1860)  were  both  prominent  Sgure* 
I  the  London  stage  from  about  18 1 7  onwards,  Edmund  Yatc* 
I*  educated  at  Highgale  School  and  at  DOsseldori.  In  1847 
!  obtained  a  cleiksbip  in  the  General  Post  Office,  with  which 
he  contbiued  lo  be  connected  up  lo  TS71,  becoming  in  iSii 
head  of  Ihe  misting  letter  department.  He  married  in  i8j3, 
and  soon  began  to  write  for  the  preM.  Cbsriea  Dickes*  made 
him  diamallc  critic  to  the  Daii)i  JVrM.  anil  he  waa  a  1 
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to  HousehM  Words,'  'He  wrote  several  farces  which  were  acted 
between  1857  and  i860.  In  1855  he  had  begun  writing  a  column 
for  the  lUuslrakd  Times  (under  Henry  Vizetelly),  headed  "  The 
Lounger  at  the  Clubs  '*:  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  combining 
**  smart  "  peqnnal  paragraphs  with  the  better  class  of  journalism, 
and  in  1858  Yates  was  made  editor  of  a  new  paper  called 
Town  Talk,  which  carried  the  innovation  a  step  forward. 
His  first  number  contained  a  laudatory  article  on  Dickens, 
and  the  second  a  disparaging  one  on  Thackeray,  containing 
various  personal  references  to  private  matters.  Thackeray, 
regarding  this  as  a  serious  affront,  brought  the  article  before 
the  committee  of  the  Garrick  Club,  of  which  he  contended  that 
Yates  had  made  improper  use,  and  the  result  was  that  Yates 
Was  expelled.  Besides  editing  Tempk  Bar  and  Tinders  liaga- 
UH€f  Yates  during  the  'sixties  took  to  lecturing  on  sodal 
topics,  and  published  several  books,  including  his  best  novel, 
Black  Sheep  (1867);  and  under  the  heading  of  "  Le  FUneur  "• 
be  continued  in  the  Morning  Star  the  sort  of  "  persotud  column'^ 
which  he  had  inaugurated  in  the  lUustraied  Times.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Post  Office  in  1872  he  went  to  America  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  and  afterwards,  as  a  special  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  travelled  through  Europe.  But  in  1874, 
with  the  help  of  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  he  established  a  new 
London  weekly,  The  World,  "  a  journal  for  men  and  women," 
which  he  edited  himself.  The  paper  at  once  became  a  success, 
and  Yates  bought  out  Grenville  Murray  and  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  World  was  the  first  of  the  new  type  of  "  society 
papers,"  abounding  in  personal  criticism  and  gossip:  one  of  its 
features  was  the  employment  of  the  first  person  singular  in  its 
columns,  a  device  by  which  the  persotud  element  in  this  form 
of  journalism  was  emphasized.  After  Truth  was  started  in  1877 
by  Mr  Henry  Labouchere  (who  was  one  of  Yates's  earliest 
contributors),  the  rivalry  between  the  two  weeklies  was  amus- 
ingly pointed  by  references  in  The  World  to  what  "  Henry  " 
said,  and  in  Truth  to  the  mistakes  made  by  "  Edmund."  In 
1885  Yates  was  convicted  of  a  libel  in  1884  on  Lord  Lonsdale, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  HoUoway  gaol  for  seven  weeks.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  Recollections  and  Experiences  in  two 
volumes.  He  died  on  the  2oih  of  May  1894.  He  had  been  the 
typical  JIdneur  in  the  literary  world  of  the  period,  an  entertaining 
writer  and  talker,  with  a  talent  for  publicity  of  the  modem  type 
—developed,  no  doubt,  from  his  theatrical  parentage — which, 
through  his  imitators,  was  destined  to  have  considerable  influence 
on  journalism. 

YATES,  MART  ANN  (1738-1787)*  English  actress,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Graham,  a  ship's  steward.  In  1753  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Marcia  in  Samuel  Crisp's  (d.  1783) 
Virginia,  Garrick  being  the  Virginius.  She  was  gradually  en- 
trusted with  all  the  leading  parts.  Mrs  Yates,  whose  husband^ 
Richard  Yates  (c.  1706-1796),  was  a  well-known  comedian, 
succeeded  Mrs  Cibber  as  the  leading  tragedian  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded— and  eclipsed— by  Mrs 
Siddons. 

YATE8,  RICHARD  (x8x8-x873),  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  on  the  x8th  of  January  x8x8. 
He  graduated  at  the  Illinois  College  .at  Jacksonville  in  X838, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  politics  as  a  V  liig.  Fxom 
x84>  to  X845  and  again  in  X849  he  served  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  X85X- 
x8ss,  but  having  become  a  Republican,  was  defeated  for  a  third 
term.  From  x86i  to  x86s  he  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and  was 
successful  in  enlisting  troops  and  in  checking  the  strong  pro- 
Southern  sentiment  in  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1865-71,  and  was  promment  in 
Reconstruction  legislation.  He  died  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
the  37th  of  November  1873.  His  son  Richard  (b.  x86o)  was 
governor  of  Illinds  from  1901  to  1905. 

TATSAUK«  called  by  the  Shans  Lawksawk,  a  state  in  the 
central  division  of  the  southern  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Area, 
a  197  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  24,839,  of  whom  less  than  one-half  are 
Shans;  revenue,  £2000.  The  crops  grown  are  rice,  segamum, 
cotton,  ground-nuts  and  oranges.    As  a  whole  the  state  is  moun- 


tainous, with  ranges  running  N.  and  S.  Tbe  ooain  laage  has  a 
general  height  of  5000  ft.,  with  peaks,  such  as  Lot  Sampa.  toLig 
to  7846  ft.  The  middle  and  S.,  however,  oonsist  oC  epa  n^ 
ing  country,  with  an  average  hdgibt  of  3500  It.  To  the  N.  the 
country  falls  away  to  the  Nam  Tu  (&Iyitng£),  wiiere  there  ase  tee 
teak  forests,  as  well  as  along  the  Nam  Lang  and  Nam  Et,  vLkk 
with  the  Zawgyi  form  the  chief  rivers  of  the  state.  Moatoftira 
disappear  underground  at  intervals,  which  makes  the  extract  voa 
of  timber  impossible  except  for  local  use.  Lawksawk,  the  cspstal 
stands  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Zawgyi,  near  a  smaU  weedy  kke. 
The  cdd  brick  walls  and  the  moat  are  falling  into  decay.  The 
chief  at  the  time  of  annexation  had  been  at  war  wkh  the  Bs:- 
mese,  but  reftised  to  submit  to  the  British,  and  fled  to  Kfag 
HQng,  where  he  died  some  years  afterwards.  The  savbva 
chosen  in  X887  belonged  to  another  Shan  ruling  boose.  He 
died  in  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

TATUNO,  a  trade-maxket  of  Tibet,  situated  in  the  month  of  tk 
Chumbi  vaUey  near  the  Indian  frontier.  Aooordinc  to  the  Cos- 
vcntion  of  1890-93,  the  market  at  Yatung  was  opened  to  lada, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Tibetans  in  building  a  wall  aams  the 
road  between  Yatung  and  Tibet  was  one  of  the  inddents  that  U 
up  to  the  British  mission  of  X904.  According  to  the  treaty  of 
that  year,  a  British  trade-agent  was  to  be  maintained  at  Yat^ 

YAUCO*  a  city  of  the  depaxtxnent  of  Ponce,  Porto  Ska. 
20  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Ponce.  Pop.  (1899)  6108.  Yaaooii 
served  by  the  American  Railroad  of  Porto'  Rico.  The  017  is 
situated  about  x  50  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  ddig^tlol  disaie: 
It  is  connected  by  a  wagon  road  with  its  port,  Gnanica  (pop. 
about  1000),  which  has  an  excellent  haibonr.  Cofiee  Mai 
tobacco  are  the  chief  industiics.  Yanoo  was  fint  settled  k 
1756.  

YAVORSKY,  8TKPUKN  {c.  1658-1722),  Rnssiaa  aithtisbop 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  ooadjutois  of  Pfeter  the  Gmtt 
was  educated  at  the  Kiev  Academy  and  vaxious  Polish  schock 
Becoming  a  monk,  he  settled  at  the  Kiev  Academy  as  a  pxeac^ 
and  professor,  being  appointed  prefect  of  the  institutiofi  aaf 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Nicholas.  He  attxaaed  the 
attention  of  Peter  by  his  funeral  oration  over  the  boyar  &ci» 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Ryazan  in  1700.  In  1701,  oa  the 
death  of  the  last  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Yavorsky  was  apftizzti 
custodian  of  the  spiritualities  <^  the  patriarchal  see.  Nc.- 
withstanding  frequent  collisions  with  Peter,  and  his  pir> 
ality  for  the  unfortuxuite  tsarevich  Alexias,  Yavwsky  was  too 
valuable  a  man  to  be  discarded.  In  1721  he  was  made  t^A 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Holy  Synod,  bnt  died  ia  the 
following  year. 

Yavoraky's  chief  works  are  hU  Rock  of  the  Pcilk  of  the  Or^eiet- 
Catholic  Eastern   Church  and  Dogmalic,   Moral  ami  Pomttyruai 
Sermons.    Sec  Y.  T.  Samarin.  Stephen  Yavorsky  (Ros.)  (M<kc« 
1844):  1.  Morev,  "  The  Rock  of  Ihe  Faith  '*  of  tko  Meircpettm 
SUphen  Yavorsky  (Rus.)  (Petersborg,  1904)- 

YAWL,  the  name  of  a  special  rig  of  smaU  sailing  vcsidb 
or  yachts,  with  two  masts,  the  mainmast  cutter-nggcd.  aad  t 
small  minen  stepped  far  aft  with  a  spanker  of  driving  safl.  Ihe 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  snudl  ship's  boat  xowed  «itk 
four  or  more  oars.  The  word  is  apparently  an  adapt  atim  cf 
the  Dutch  jo/,  skiff. 

The  Enslish  "  jody-boat.**  a  smaU  blttfT-bowcd,  wide-tnneavd 
ship's  boat,  swung  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  for  ready  me.  h  piohai:<f 
a  corruption  of  the  Danish  form  of  the  word  joUe.  Other  aKthor- 
ties  take  it  to  be  a  cormptioa  of  a  late  xsth-oenuarv/afywiC.  a  ssaS 
ship's  boat,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  tmule,  pdbat  ^>a 
Gallby).  a  galliot,  however,  was  never  a  smaU  boat,  bat  ar.  ;> 
dependent  vessel  propelled  by  oan  or  sails. 

YAWS,  the  name  in  use  in  the  British  West  Indies  lor  a 
contagious  inoculable  tropical  disease,  nxnniag  a  ckrccK 
course  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  eruption,  togcthf? 
with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  kc.>«a 
by  various  local  names  in  different  parts.  In  the  French 
Antilles  it  is  called  pian;  in  Brazil,  Ma;  on  the  west  cotfl 
of  Africa,  gattu,  dnbi  and  taranga;  in  Fiji,  eoto;  ha  the  Malrv 
Peninsula,  purrw,  in  the  Moluccas,  houton  d*Amboimei  in  S-azxa, 
tonga  or  tono;  in  Basutoland,  mahaala',  and  is  Ceykta  a  ii 
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^ken  of  under  the  name  of  fiarangi.    The  name  framboesia 

was  first  given  to  the  disease  by  Sauvages  in  1759  from  the 

likeness  of  the  typical  excrescences  to  a  raspberry.    For  many 

years  yaws  was  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  AfriQui  negro, 

either  in  his  home  (both  west  and  east  coasts)  or  in  the  West 

Indies  and  Braxil..  But  a  disease  the  same  in  every  respect  has 

long  been  known  in  the  East  Indies  (first  mentioned  by  Bontius 

early  in  the  Z7th  century),  affecting  the  Malays  rather  than 

the  negroes,  its  chief  9eats  being  Amboyna,  Temate,  Timor, 

Celebes,  Java  and  Sumatra.     It  has  been  identified  by  De 

Rochas  and  other  observers  in  New  Caledonia  and  FijL 

The  general  course  of  the  disease  as  as  follows.    Previous  to  the 

eruption  there  may  or  may  not  be  any  disorder  of  health:  in 

children  (who  fonn  a  large  part  of  the  subjects  of  yaws)  there  will 

probably  be  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  with  languor, 

debility  and  upset  of  the  digestion;  in  adults  of  ordinary  vigour 

the  eruption  is  often  the  firvt  sign,  and  it  is  attended  witn  few  or 

no  constitutional  troubles.    The  eruption  be^^ns  as  small  pimples 

like  a  pin's  head,  smooth  and  nearly  level  with  the  surface;  they 

have  a  tittle  whitish  speck  on  their  tops,  grow  rapidly  and  reach 

the  uze  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shillinjp.    The  pustules  then  break  and  a 

thick  viscid  ichor  exudes  and  dries  upon  them  as  a  whitish  slough 

and  around  their  base  as  a  yellowish-brown  crust.    Beneath  the 

whitish  stougfa  is  the  raspberry  excrescence  or  yaw  proper,  a  reddish 

fungous  growth  with  a  nodular  surface.    Tne  favourite  seats  of 

the  eruption  are  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  genitals, 

perinaeum  and  buttocks.    Hairs  at  the  seat  ot  a  yaw  turn  white. 

In  young  children  or  infants  the  cornen  of  the  mouth  ulcerate,  as 

in  syphilis,  and  the  perineal  excrescences  resemble  condylomata. 

The  pustules  and  excrescences  do  not  all  arise  in  one  crop:  some 

are  found  mature  while  othen  are  only  starting.    If  the  patient 

be  of  sound  constitution  and  good  reaction,  the  yaws  may  reach 

the  full  rire  of  a  mulberry  in  a  month,  in  which  case  they  will 

pn^bably  be  few;  but  in  persons  of  poor  health  they  may   take 

three  months  to  attain  the  sixe  of  a  wood-strawberry,  in  which  case 

they  will  be  numerous  inversely  to  their  size.   Often  there  is  one 

yaw  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  longer  in  falling;  it  is  called 

the  "  master  yaw  "**  or  mother  yaw."    On  the  soles  of  the  feet 

(less  often  on  the  palms  of  the  hands)  the  bursting  yaws  are  as  if 

imprisoned  beneatn  the  homy  cuticle;  they  cause  swelling  and 

tenderness  of  the  foot,  until  set  free  by  panng  the  callous  skin 

down  to  the  quick;  these  yaws  are  called  "  crab  yaws  "  or  tubbas. 

LTsually  a  yaw  is  painless  unless  when  rubbed  or  irritated.    The 

absence  of  pain  is  used  as  a  diagnostic  sii^n  if  there  be  any  doubt 

IS  to  the  nature  of  the  attack:  a  pustule  is  opened  and  a  little  of 

the  juice  of  capdcum  dropped  into  it;  if  it  be  a  yaw,  no  smarting 

vill  be  felt.    In  some  cases  a  few  yaws  will  show  themselves  long 

tfter  the  primary  attack  is  over;  these  are  called  "  memba  yaws 

from   "  remember  "),  the  term  being  sometimes  applied  also  to 

>rotracted  cases  with  successive  crops  of  eruption.    Six  weeks  is 


he  average  time  in  a  good  case,  from  the  first  of  the  eruption  to 
he  fall  of  the  excrescences;  in  such  regular  cases  a  scar  remains, 
t  may  be  for  many  months,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  (negro) 
kin.  But  the  disease  is  often  a  much  more  tedious  affair,  the  more 
rrotracted  type  having  become  common  in  the  West  Indies  of 
eccnt  years.  In  such  cases  the  eruption  comes  out  by  degrees  and 
s  if  with  difficulty,  crop  after  crop;  foul,  excavating  and  corroding 
]ccrs  may  remain,  or  a  limb  may  be  in  part  seamed  and  mutilated 
y  the  scars  of  old  ulceration.  The  scars  after  ulceration  are  not 
>  fiark  as  the  skin  around. 

Aeiiaiogy. — ^Yaws  is  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  is 
eritber  her^litary  nor  congenital.  The  disease  spreads  by 
>ntact  with  previously  infected  cases,  though  it  has  been 
ated  that  infection  also  arises  from  inhabiting  dirty  houses, 
\c  floors  and  walls  of  which  are  contaminated  with  yawey 
Alter  from  former  yaw  cases;  and  it  is  also  believed,  and 
ts  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  infection  may  be  con- 
'.yed  by  flies,  which  act  as  go-betweens,  carrying  infective 
aterial  from  a  yaws  sore  to  an  ordinary  ulcer.  The  virus 
u3t  be  introduced  directly  through  a  breach  of  the  skin  or 
ucous  membrane;  an  attack  in  childhood  gives  a  large 
grrce  of  immtmity  for  the  rest  of  life.  A  micrococcus  was 
iaza<l  by  Pierez  and  Nicholls  in-  the  tubercles  of  yaws,  but  a 
r<e  culture  of  this  micro-organism  failed  to  give  rise  to  yaws 
3,ziiznals  into  whom  it  was  injected  experimentally,  and  in 
ixxstance  was  it  present  in  the  blood.  In  1905  Aldo  Castellani 
cnODStrated  in  yaws  the  presence  of  a  slender  spirillum, 
xcti  he  named  the  Spirochaeta  pcrtenuu  or  Spirochacta  paUi- 
'^».  It  was  also  experimentally  proved  by  him  (i)  that  the 
x^rial  taken  from  persons  suffering  from  yaws  and  con- 
cttwig  the  Spirochaeta  pertenuis  is  infective  .to  monkeys; 
xxviu  I.S* 


(2)  that  when  the  Spirochaeta  perlenuis  is  removed  by  filtration 
the  material  becomes  inert;  O)  that  the  injection  of  blood 
from  the  general  circiilation  of  a  yaws  patient  gave  positive 
results  in  monkeys;  (4)  by  means  of  the  Bordet-Gengou 
reaction  it  is  possible  to  detect  specific  yaws  anti-bodies  and 
antigen. 

The  prophylaxis  consists  in  the  segregation  of  the  patients 
suffering  from  the  disease,  the  antiseptic  dressing  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  application  of  a  covering  to  protect  it  from  flies,  and 
the  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  houses 
and  clothing,  even  the  demolition  of  houses  in  endemic  centres, 
and  finally  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  yaws  to  the 
local  sanitary  authority. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  malady  m  a  person  of  good  con- 
stitution runs  its  coufse  and  gets  well  in  a  few  weeks.  What- 
ever tends  to  check  the  eruption,  such  as  exposure  to  chill,  is  to 
be  avoids.  A  week's  course  of  cream  of  tartar  and  stdphur 
(confection  of  sulphur)  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness  is  often 
resorted  to,  so  as  to  bring  the  eruption  well  out;  The  patient 
should  remain  indoors,  in  a  well-aired  room,  and  take  daily 
warm  baths  and  diluent  drinks.  If  the  excrescences  are  flabby 
and  unhealthy,  it  is  an  indication  for  generous  diet.  When 
the  eruption  is  declared,  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenic  are 
very  beneficial.  As  external  applications,  weak  lotions  of  zinc 
or  carbolic  acid  may  be  used,  and,  if  the  excrescences  are  irri- 
table, a  watery  solution  of  opium.  Tedious  and  unhealthy  yaws 
should  be  dressed  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper; 
the  same  may  be  applied  to  a  yaw  ulcer.  The  crab  yaws  of 
the  homy  soles  or  palms,  after  they  are  let  through  by  paring 
the  cuticle,  may  be  dusted  with  alum  powder. 

On  the  whole,  the  mortality  is  small.  In  7157  West  Indian  cases 
treated  in  various  hospitals  there  were  only  185  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  35-8  per  thousand  (Nicholls). 

TAZOEGERD  ("made  by  God,"  Izdegerdes),  the  name  of 
three  Sa^sanid  kings  of  Persia,  (i)  Yazdegerd  I.,  son  of 
Shapur  III.,  399-420,  called  "  the  sinner "  by  the  Persians, 
was  a  highly  intelligent  ruler,  who  tried  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  dominion  of  the  magnates  and  the  Magian  priests. 
He.  punished  the  nobles  severely  when  they  attempted  op- 
pression; he  stopped  the  persecution  of  the  Christiana  and 
granted  them  their  own  organization.  With  the  Roman 
Empire  he  lived  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  is  therefore  as 
much  praised  by  the  Byzantine  authors  (Procop.  Ptrs.  L  2; 
Agath.  iv.  a6)  as  he  is  blamed  by  the  Persians.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty  years  he  appears  to  have  been  murdered  in  Khorasan. 

(2)  Yazdegeso  II.,  was  the  son  of  Bahram  V.  Gor,  458-457. 
He  persecuted  the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  had  a  short  war 
with  Rome  in  441.  He  tried  to  extend  his  kingdom  in  the 
East  and  fought  against  the  Kushans  and  Kidarites  (or  Huns). 

(3)  Yazdegeso  III.,  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  his  son  Kavadh  II.  in  628,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  632  after  a  series  of  internal  conflicts.  He  was  a  mere  child 
and  never  really  ruled;  in  his  first  year  the  Arabic  invasion 
began,  and  in  637  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  decided  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
king  fled  into  Media.  Yazdegerd  fled  from  one  district  to 
another,  till  at  last  he  was  murdered  at  Merv  in  651  (see  Cali- 
phate, sect.  A.  x).  The  Parsees,  who  use  the  old  Persian 
calendar,  continue  to  count  the  years  from  Bis  accession  (era  of 
Yazdegerd,  beginning  June  i6th,  a.d.  632).  (Ed.  M.) 

YEA8T  (O.E.  giest  or  gysl\  the  root  yes-,  to  boil,  ferment,  is 
seen  in  Sanak.  nir-ydsa^  exudations  from  trees,  and  Gr.  fcky, 
to  boil)j  a  cellular  organism  produced  in  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  saccharine  liquids  (see  Fungi,  Fesmentation,  Brewing). 

YEAT8.  WILLIAM  BUTLER  (1865-  ),  Irish  author,  son 
of  J.  B.  Yeats  (b.  1839),  a  distinguished  Irish  artist  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  was  bom  at  Sandymount, 
Dublin,  on  the  13th  of  June  1865.  At  nine  years  old  he  went  to 
live  with  his  parents  in  London,  and  was  sent  to  the  Godolphin 
School,  Hammersmith.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith  School  in  Dublin.  Later  he  studied  painting  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  but  soon  turned  to 
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literature,  contributing  poems  and  articles  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Review  and  other  Irish  periodicals.  In  1888  he  was 
encouraged  by  Oscar  Wilde  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  published  in  1889  his  first  volume  of  verse,  The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin;  its  original  and  romantic  touc^i  impressed  discerning 
critics,  and  started  a  new  interest  in  the  "  Celtic  "  movement. 
The  same  year  and  the  next  he  contributed  to  Mr  Walter 
Scott's  "Camelot  Series,"  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  Fairy  and 
Folk  Tales,  a  collection  of  Irish  folklore,  and  Tales  from  Carleton, 
with  original  introductions.  In  1891  he  wrote  anonymously 
two  Irish  stories,  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya,  for  Mr  Fisher 
Unwin's  "  Pseudonym  Library."  In  1892  he  published  another 
volume  of  verse,  including  The  Countess  Kathleen  (a  romantic 
drama),  which  gave  the  book  its  title,  and  in  1893  The  Cdtic 
Twilightf  a  volume  of  essays  and  sketches  in  prose.  He  now 
submitted  his  earlier  poetical  work  to  careful  revision,  and  it 
was  in  the  revised  versions  of  The  Wanderings  of  Usheen  and 
The  Countess  Kathleen,  and  the  lyrics  given  in  his  collected 
Poems  of  189s  that  his  authentic  poetical  note  found  adequate 
expression  and  was  recognized  as  marking  the  rise  of  a  new 
Irish  schooL  In  the  meantime  he  had  followed  The  Countess 
Kathleen  with  another  poetical  drama,  The  Land  of  Hearths 
Desire,  acted  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  published  in  May  of  that  year.  He  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  notably  to  the  National  Observer  and  the 
Bookman,  and  also  to  the  Book  of  the  Rhymers'  C/u^— the 
English  Parnasse  Contemporain  of  the  early  'nineties.  With 
Edwin  J.  Ellis  he  edited  the  Works  of  WiUiam  Blake  (1893), 
and  also  edited  A  Book  of  Irish  Verse  (1895).  In  1897  ap- 
peared The  Secret  Rose,  a  collection  of  Irish  legends  and  tales 
in  prose,  with  poetry  interspersed,  containing  the  stories  of 
Hanrahan  the  Red.  The  same  year  he  printed  privately  The 
Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume  of  Mr  Elkin  Mathews's  "  Vigo  Street 
Cabinet  "  in  1904.  In  1889  be  published  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds,  containing  some  of  his  best  l3rrics,  and  in  1900  another 
poetical  drama,  The  Shadowy  Waters.  He  now  became  specially 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  literary  theatre; 
and  he  founded  and  conducted  an  occasional  periodical  (appear- 
ing fitfully  at  irregular  intervals),  called  first  Beltain  and  later 
Samhain,  to  expound  its  aims  and  preach  his  own  views,  the 
first  number  appearing  in  May  1899.  In  the  autumn  of  1901 
Mr  F.  R.  Benson's  company  produced  in  London  the  play 
Diarmuid  and  Crania,  written  in  collaboration  by  him  and 
George  Moore.  In  1902  he  published  his  own  first  original 
play  in  prose,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  which  was  printed  in 
Samhain  in  October  that  year.  In  1903  he  collected  and 
published  a  volume  of  literary  and  critical  essays,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.  In  the  same  and  the 
following  yean  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  Plays  for 
an  Irish  Theatre,  comprising  Where  There  is  Nt^ng,  The  Hour- 
Class,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  The  Pot  of  Broth,  The  King's 
Threshold  and  On  Bail^s  Strand.  In  1904  he  also  edited  two 
volumes  of  Irish  Representative  Tales.  Whether  or  not  "  Celtic  " 
is  the  right  word  for  it,  Mr  Yeats's  art  was  quickly  identified 
by  enthusiasts  with  the  literary  side  of  the  new  Irish  national 
movement.  His  inspiration  may  be  traced  in  some  measure 
to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  also  to  Blake,  Shelley  and  Maeter- 
Unck;  but  he  found  in  his  native  Irish  legend  and  life  matter 
apt  for  his  romantic  and  often  elfin  music,  with  its  artful  sim- 
plicities and  dahackneyed  cadences,  and  its  elusive,  inconclusive 
charm. 

See  the  section  on  W.  B.  Yeats  in  Poets  of  the  Younger  Generation 
by  William  Archer  (1902),  and  for  bibliosraphy  up  to  June  1903, 
Engfish  Illustrated  Magqtine,  vol.  xxbc  (N.S.)  p.  288.  A  librarv 
edition  of  his  collected  works  in  prose  and  verse  was  issued  by  Nfr 
Bullen  from  the  Shakespeare  Head  Worln,  Stratford-on-Avon,  in 
8  vols.,  Z908. 

TBCLA,  a  town  of  £.  Spain,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Muida,  on  the  Yeda-Villena  railway;  it  is  situated 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Monte  Castillo,  which  rises  above  the  left 
banji  of  the  Arroyo  del  Jua.    Pop.  (1900)  18,743.    The  chief 


buildings  are  a  half-ruined  citadel,  a  modem  parisii  <^fa:± 
with  a  pillared  Corinthian  fa^de,  and  a  town  hall  sraanirg 
in  a  fine  arcaded  square.  Yecla  has  a  thriving  trade  ha  the 
grain,  wine,  oil,  fruit  and  esparto  grass  produced  in  the  sa- 
rounding  country. 

YEISK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Kubaa  (CaoosB). 
founded  in  1848  on  a  sandbank  which  separates  t^  tia2cm 
Bay  of  Yeisk  from  the  Sea  of  Azov,  76  no,  S.W.  of  Rogist- 
on-the-Don.  Pop;  35,446.  Notwithstanding  its  sbaBov  naA- 
stead,  Yeisk  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  cq>orts  con, 
linseed  and  wooL  There  are  wool-dcanstng  factoriea,  ott«vis 
and  tanneries. 

YELLOW  FEVER,  a  specific  infective  trofMcal  fnner,  the  gesa 
of  which  is  transmitted  by  the  Slegomyia  Jasciatm  or  doocst'c 
mosquito,  occurring  endemically  in  certain  linoitcd  areas.  Tbs 
area  of  d^tribution  includes  the  West  Indies,  Mczktv  psn  rf 
Central  America,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  and  BraziL 

The  first  authentic  account  of  yellow  fever  comes  froQ  Bridc^ 
town,  Barbados,  in  1647,  where  it  was  Kco^oized  as  a  "  tms 
pestis  "  that  was  unaccountable  in  its  origin,  except  that  \^Bt 
the  historian  of  the  cc^ny,  who  was  then  00  the  spot,  coewcird 
it  with  the  arrival  of  ships.  It  was  the  same  ocw  p**«%->^''  thi: 
Dutertre,  writing  in  1667,  described  as  having  occurfcd  is  ibe 
French  colony  of  Guadeloupe  in  1635  ^nd  1640;  it  recurirf  u 
Guadeloupe  in  1648,  and  broke  out  in  a  pecoliajiy  &uatiz.A 
form  at  St  Kitts  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1652;  in  1655  '1 
was  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica;  and  from  those  years  onracs 
it  became  familiar  at  many  harbours  in  the  West  ladks  sat 
Spanish  Main.  It  appeared  at  the  Brazilian  ports  in  i&^  L: 
1853  it  appeared  in  Peru  and  in  1820  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afrki 
In  Georgetown  (British  Guiana)  69%  of  the  gamson  <Bed  is 
1840. 

During  the  great  period  of  ycOow  fever  (1791-1805),  and  f^ 
some  years  afterwards,  the  disease  found  its  way  ticne  after  tiec 
to  various  ports  of  Spain.  Cadiz  suffered  five  epuiemks  in  tiic 
x8th  century,  Malaga  one  and  Lisbon  one;  but  from  xSoo  6sm 
to  1821  the  disease  assumed  much  more  alarming  proporuera. 
Cadiz  being  still  its  chief  seal,  while  Seville,  Malaga,  Cartajucai. 
Barcelona,  Palma,  Gibraltar  and  other  shipping  places  sufcrd 
severely,  as  well  as  some  of  the  country  districts  nearest  to  iht 
ports.  In  the  severe  epidemic  at  Barcelona  in  the  aunuBcr  .-: 
1821,  5000  persons  died.  At  Lisbon  in  1857  iq>«ards  of  6aoc 
died  in  a  few  weeks.  In  New  Orleans  7970  pec^e  died  ia  ilii- 
3093  in  1867,  and  4056  in  1878.  In  Rio  4x60  died  in  iS^x 
1943  in  1852,  and  1397  in  1886. 

Certain  distinct  conditions  have  seemed  to  be  necessary  It 
an  outbreak.  Foremost  we  may  notice  a  hig^  atmosphcnc 
temperature,  one  of  75^  F.  or  over. '  As  the  thcnaotBetcr  sakv 
the  disease  ceases  to  spread.  Moisture  favours  the  spread  cc 
yellow  fever,  and  epidemics  in  the  tropics  have  usnaDy  oa..j.e^ 
about  the  rainy  seas<»i.  Seaport  towns  are  moat  acccud 
In  many  instances  the  elevated  airy  and  hygienic  qoartm  d 
a  town  may  escape,  while  the  shore  districts  axe  dedaa:ed 
Usually  the  disease  docs  not  spread  to  villages  or  i^iaxsdy  pc;  v 
lated  districts.  Certain  houses  become  hotbeds  of  the  diseise. 
case  after  case  occurring  in  them;  and  it  Is  usually  ia  hc«KS 
that  the  disease  is  contracted.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be 
infected  when  it  contains  infected  mosquitoes,  whether  there 
be  a  yellow-fever  patient  there  or  not.  Ships  become  vtitrjA 
in  the  same  way,  the  old  wooden  trading  ships  affonfiBg  an  idoi 
hiding-place  to  the  Stegomyia  in  a  way  that  the  nodera  isd 
airy  steamship  does  noL 

The  incubation  period  of  yellow  fever  is  generally  four  or  ivc 
days,  but  it  may  be  as  short  as  twmty-four  hours.  There  art 
usually  three  marked  stages:  (x)  the  febrile  period,  (2)  the  poiod 
of  remission  or  lull,  (3)  in  severe  cases,  the  poiod  of  resctkaL  Tbe 
illness  usually  starts  with  languor,  chilliness,  headache,  asd  b'%»- 
cular  pains,  which  mig^t  be  the  precursors  of  any  febrile  ait^k 
These  are  followed  by  a  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes  and  Ure, 
which  is  characteristic:  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  e>'C5  saffcsci 
at  first  and  then  congested  or  ferrety,  the  nostrils  sind  lips  irJ, 
and  the  tongue  scarlet-Hhese  being  the  most  obvious 
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aniversal  congestion  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes  and  organs. 
Meanwhile  the  temperature  has  risen  to  fever  heat,  and  may  reach 
a  very  high  figure  (maximum  of  zio^  Fahr.,  it  is  said);  the 
pulse  is  quick,  strong  and  full,  but  may  not  keep  up  in  these 
characters  with  the  high  temperature  throughout.    There  are 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  high  fever,  including  hot  skin, 
failure  of  appetite,  thirst,  nausea,  restlessness  and  delirium 
{which  may  or  may  not  be  violent) ;  albumen  will  nearly  always 
be  found  in  the  urine.    The  fever  is  continued;  but  the  febrile 
excit«;ment  comes  to  an  end  after  two  or  three  days.  In  a  certain 
class  of  ambulatory  or  masked  cases  the  febrile  reaction  may 
never  come  out,  and  the  shock  of  the  infection  after  a  brief 
bterval  may  lead  unexpectedly  and  directly  to  prostration  and 
death.    The  cessation  of  the  paroxysm  makes  the  stadium,  or 
lull,  characteristic  of  yelbw  fever.    The  hitherto  militant  or 
violent  symptoms  cease,  and  prostration  or  collapse  ensues. 
The  internal  heat  falls  below  the  normal;  the  action  of  the 
heart  (pulse)  becomes  slow  and  feeble,  the  skin  cold  and  of  a 
lemon-yeUow  tint,  the  act  of  vomiting  effortless,  like  that  of  an 
infant,  the  first  vomit  being  clear  fluid,  but  afterwards  black  from 
an  admixture  of  blood.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  prospect 
of  recovery  or  of  a  fatal  issue  declares  itself.    The  prostration 
following  the  paroxysm  of  fever  may  be  no  more  than  the  weak- 
ness of  commencing  recovery,  with  copious  flow  of  urine,  which 
even  then  is  very  dark-coloured  from  the  presence  of  blood. 
The  prostration  will  be  all  the  more  profound  according  to  the 
hdghl  reached  by  the  temperature  during  the  acute  paroxysm. 
Much  blood  in  the  vomit  and  in  the  stools,  together  with  all  other 
haemorrhagic  signs,  is  of  evil  omen.    Death  may  also  be  ushered 
in  by  suppression  of  urine,  coma  and  convulsions,  or  by  fainting 
'com  failure  of  the  heart.    In  severe  types  of  the  disease  an 
Lpoplcctic,  an  algid  and  a  choleraic  form  have  been  described. 

The  case  mortality  averages  from  x  2  to  80%.  In  Rio  in  1898 
t  reached  the  appalling  height  of  94*5%.  In  cities  where  it  is 
ndcmic  the  case  mortality  is  usually  lower.  In  269  cases 
•bscrved  by  Sternberg,  the  mean  mortality  was  27* 7%.  In 
5S  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Vera  Cruz  in  1905  there  were  91 
eaths.  The  death-rate,  however,  tends  to  vary  in  different 
pidemics.  In  the  epidemic  occurring  in  Zacapa,  Mexico,  in  1905 
t  a  population  of  6000  there  were  700  cases,  and  the  mortality 
mons  the  infected  was  40%. 
TreaJmenl. — ^The  patient  should  be  removed  from  the  focus  of 
fection  and  nursed  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  screened  from 
osquitoes.  •  The  further  treatment  is.  symtomatic.  A  purga- 
v'c,  followed  by  hot  baths,  is  useful  in  the  early  stages  to  relieve 
»i2^estion,  high  temperature  may  be  controUed  by  sponging; 
tmitlng,  by  ice;  or,  if  haemorrhagic,  by  ergot,  perchloride  of  iron 
other  styptics;  and  pilocarpine  may  be  given  if  the^  urine  be 
mty.  Sternberg  has  introduced  a  system  of  treatment  by 
calls  to  counteract  the  hyperacidity  of  the  intestinal  contents 
d  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  Of  301  whites  treated  hy  this 
^thod  only  7*3% died,  and  of  72  blacks  all  recovered. 
Causation. — ^The  patbok)gy  of  the  disease  is  discussed  in 
*  article  Parasitic  Diseases.  In  z88i  Dr  Charles  Finlay, 
Havana,  propounded  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  were  the 
•riers  of  the  infection.  Numerous  theories  had  previously 
xn  brought  forward,  notably  that  of  the  Bacillus  icUroidts, 
icribed  by  Sanarelli;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  this  organism 
not  the  cause.  Other  authorities  held  that  the  disease  was 
ead  by  contagion,  by  miasmata,  or  some  other  of  the  vague 
ncies  which  have  always  been  put  forward  in  the  absence  of 
ct  icJiowledge.  Finlay's  mosquito  theory  remained  in  abcy- 
e  until  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  by  the  demonstration 
ecent  years  of  the  part  played  by  these  insects  in  the  causa- 
1  of  other  tropical  diseases.  The  mosquito  selected  by  Finlay 
the  Stegomyia  fasciaUif  a  black  insect  with  silvery  markings 
the  t-liorax,  which  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  endemic 
Jt  frequents  towns,  and  breeds  in  any  stagnant  water 
^t  Isotises.  Specimens  were  caught,  fed  upon  jrellow-fever 
en  ts»  ^^^  ^^^  A  fortnight,  and  then  allowed  to  bite  susceptible 
^n9  established  in  a  special  camp  with  other  susceptible 
^gia.  .as  a  control    Those  bitten  devek>ped  the  fever,  the 


others  did  not.    An  American  commission  was  appointed  in 

1900,  consisting  of  Walter  Reed,  James  Carroll,  A.  Agramonte 
and  Lazear,  and  its  condusions  were:  that  the  Stegomyia 
fascuUa  is  the  agent  of  infection,  that  the  virus  of  yellow  fever 
is  present  in  the  blood  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fever, 
and  is  generally  absent  on  the  fourth;  that  the  germ  is  so  small 
that  it  can  pass  through  a  Chamberiand  porcelain  filter;  that 
the  bite  of  all  infected  Stegomyia  does  not  produce  yellow  fever 
(about  35%  of  the  experiments  proving  negative);  that  mos- 
quitoes fed  on  yellow-fever  blood  were  not  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  infection  until  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but  the 
insects  retained  their  infective  power  for  at  least  fifty-seven 
days.  It  can  therefore  be  condud6d  that  the  virus  of  yellow 
fever  is  a  parasite,  requiring  as  in  malaria  an  alternate  passage 
through  a  vertebrate  and  an  insect  host,  the  analogy  to  malaria 
being  very  complete.  £.  Marchoux  and  P.  L.  Simond,  of  the 
French  Yellow  Fever  Conmiission  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906,  have 
observed  an  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  the  5.  fasciata. 
In  order  to  lay  her  eggs  she  must  first  have  a  feed  of  blood,  three 
days  after  which  she  lays  them.  Before  she  lays  her  eggs  she 
strikes  both  day  and  night,  after  that  period  at  night  only. 
Persons  bitten  in  the  day-time,  therefore,  do  not  develop  yellow 
fever,  while  those  bitten  at  night  do.  This  may  pxphun  the 
impimity  with  which  Europeans  may  visit  an  infected  district 
in  the  day-time  provided  that  they  are  careful  not  to  sleep  there 
at  night.  It  was  stated  by  Marchoux  and  Simond  that  an 
infected  mosquito  transmits  Uie  parasite  to  her  eggs,  the  progeny 
proving  infective. 

Prophylaxis. — Following  on  the  publication  of  these  experi« 
ments  there  was  instituteid  a  vigorous  campaign  against  mos- 
quitoes in  Havana  in  1901,  based  on  the  methods  applied  to  the 
suppression  of  malaria,  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Major  W.  C.  Gorgas  of  the  United  States  army,  chief  sanitary 
officer  of  Havana.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  27th  of  February 

1 901.  An  order  was  issued  that  all  receptacles  containing  water 
were  to  be  kept  mosquito-proof;  sanitary  inq>ectors  were  told  off 
for  each  district  to  maintain  a  constant  house-to-house  inspection, 
and  to  treat  all  puddles,  &c,  with  oil;  receptades  found  to  contain 
larvae  were  destroyed  and  their  owners  fined;  breeding-grounds 
near  the  town  we.-e  treated  by  draining  and  oil;  hospitals 
and  houses  containing  yellow-fever  patients  were  screened; 
infected  and  adjacent  buildings  were  fumigated  with  pyrethrum 
powder.  The  results  exceeded  all  expectation,  and  after  January 
1902  the  disease  entirely  ceased  to  originate  in  Havana.  ,  Cases 
occasionally  now  come  into  Havana  from  Mexican  ports,  but 
are  treated  under  screens  with  Unpunity  in  ordinary  dty  hospitals 
and  never  at  any  time  infect  the  city.  Thus  in  1907  there  was 
one  death  from  yellow  fever,  and  the  general  death-rate  of  Havana 
fiom  all  diseases  was  17  per  thousand.  In  the  Bulletin  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  Cuba  it  is  stated  there  only  occurred 
between  1905-9  a  total  of  345  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  all  Cuba, 
where  formerly  they  numbered  many  thousands,  and  in  April 
X910  the  republic  was  declared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
disease. 

Among  other  modem 'outbreaks  in  which  sanitary  measures  have 
triumphed  in  the  Buppresslon  of  yellow  fever  were  the  outbreak  in 
New  Orleans  in  1905,  in  which  a  medical  staff  of  50  with  sub- 
ordinates to  the  number  of  1303  started  immediately  on  the  outbreak 
to  dean  up  the  citv;  the  outbreak  in  Belixe,  British  Honduras,  in 
1905:  .the  anti'Vellow-fever  campaign  undertaken  in  the  British 
W.  Indies  in  1906-9.^  As  soon  as  the  Isthmian  Canal  comroissionen 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  thcv 
undertook  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  mosquito,  as  the  result 
of  which  yellow  fever  was  successfully  banished.  Colonel  Gorgas 
in  his  1908  report  wrote:  "  It  is  now  three  years  since  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  has  developed  in  the  Isthmus,  the  last  being  in 
November  190J5." 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  had  lost  28,078  Inhabitants  in  13  years  by 
yellow  fever,  and  Santo,  have  also  wa^ed  war  against  the  disease; 
as  a  result  of  the  gMtx-Stegomyia  policy  the  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  in  Rio  fell  to  4a  in  1906,  39  in  1907,  4  in  1908,  and  o  in  kk)9. 

See  Sir  P.  Manson,  Tropical  Diseases  (1907) ;  article  "  Yellow  Fever  ** 
in  Ailbott  and  Rolleston  s  System  of  Medicine',  Sir  R.  Boyce,  Report 
on  Yellow  Fever  in  Honduras  (1906).  and  Health  and  Administration 
in  the  West  Indies  (1910) ;  Bultettns  of  the  U.S.  YeUow  Fever  JnsHtuU; 
Annates  de  Vlnstitul  Pasteur  (January  1906). 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  an  American  national 
reservation,  situated  mainly  in  N.W.  Wyoming,  U.S.A.,  dedi- 
cated by  the  United  States  government  as  "  a  public  park  or 
pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
It  is  nearly  a  rectan^e  in  shape,  with  a  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
of  62  m.,  a  width  of  54  m.  and  an  area  of  approximately  3350 
sq.  m.  It  eictends  into  Montana,  on  the  N.,  about  2i  m.  and  into 
Montana  and  Idaho,  on  the  W.,  a  m.  Except  at  its  main  en- 
trance, through  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  N.,  the 
park  is  entirely  surrounded  by  national  forests:  the  Gallatin 
and  Absaroka  national  forests,  on  the  N.;  the  Shoshone  and 
the  Beartooth,  on  the  £.;  the  Teton,  on  the  S.;  and  the 
Taighee,  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin,  on  the  W. 

The  central  portion,  comprising  an  area  of  about  aooo  sq.  m., 
is  an  undulating  volcanic  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  8000  ft.  Along  the  entire  E.  border  stretches 
the  Absaroka  range,  with  peaks  exceeding  x  1,000  ft.  (Index 
Peak,  11,740  ft.)  in  height.  On  the  N.  is  the  Snowy  range 
with  its  snow-capped  peaks.  W.  of  the  Snowy  the  Gallatin 
range  extends  S.  for  20  m*  along  the  W.  border.  Electric 
Peak,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  park,  rises  to  a  height  of 
X  1,155  ft.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  park  are  the  Red  Mountains, 
which  culminate  in  Mt.  Sheridan  (10,385  ft.)  and  afford  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  region;  and  farther  S.  the  N.  spur  of 
the  lofty  Tetons  juts  across  the  S.  border. 

In  the  production  of  these  mountains  and  plateau  there 
was  fint,  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  an  upheaval  of 
the  earth's  substance  to  form  a  mountain  rim  and  a  depressed 
basin.  Subsequently,  in  the  Tertiary  period,  there  were  two 
enormous  outpourings  of  volcanic  material — ^first  andesitic  lava, 
and  later,  after  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  rhyolitic — which  nearly 
half  filled  the  basin,  converted  it  into  a  plateau  and  broke 
up  the  mountain  rim.  Two  centres  of  vcdcanic  activity  were 
Mt.  Sheridan,  in  the  S.,  and  Mt.  Washburn,  in  the  N.  The 
volcanoes  have  long  been  extinct,  but  the  diminished  energy 
now  causes  hot  springs  and  geysers  in  all  parts  of  the  plateau, 
about  100  in  number.  More  than  half,  including  the  largest 
and  finest,  are  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  Geyser  basiift,  near 
the  head  of  the  Madison,  here  known  as  the  Firehole,  river. 
Several  others  are  farther  N.  in  the  Norris  basin  upon  Gibbon 
river,  a  brandi  of  the  Madison,  and  others  are  farther  S.  in  the 
Shoshone  basin. 

Excekior.  the  largest  geyser,  with  a  crater  about  300  ft.  long  and 
300  ft.  wide,  has  not  been  active  since  1890,  but  for  several  years 
after  its  discovery  it  threw  up  at  intervals  a  huge  mass  of  water  to 
a  height  of  200-250  ft.  Old  Faithful,  at  regular  intervals  of  65-70 
minutes,  throws  up  a  column  of  hot  water  2  ft.  in  diameter  to  a 
height  of  125-150  ft.,  and  the  eruption  lasts  4-4!  minutes.  The 
Giant,  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  days  or  more,  throws  up  a  column  to  a 
height  of  250  ft.  for  90  minutes.  The  Beehive  (so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  cone),  the  Grand  and  the  Lone  Star  throw  up  columns 
to  a  height  of  200  ft.  but  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  Norris  basin 
are  the  Black  Growler  and  the  Hurricane,  which  consist  of  small 
apertures  through  which  steam  rushes  with  such  tremendous  force 
tnat  it  may  be  heard  for  miles.  The  hot  springs  are  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  plateau  and  number  from  3000  to  4000.  The  water 
of  most  of  the  springs  and  geysers  holds  silica  in  solution  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  so  that  as  it  cools  and  evaporates  it  deposits 
a  dazzling  white  sinter  which  has  covered  many  square  miles  of  the 
valleys  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding 
forests.  The  springs,  geysers  and  steam  vents  are  scattered  over 
it  in  the  most  irregular  fashion.  The  silidous  matter  has  also  built 
up  around  the  spnngs  and  geysers  cones  or  mounds  of  considerable 
size  and  great  t>»uty  of  form.  The  water  of  many  of  the  springs 
contains  sulphur,  iron,  alum  and  other  materials  in  solution,  which 
in  places  stain  the  pure  white  Mnter  with  bright  bands  of  colour. 
The  tints  and  hues  of  some  of  the  pools  are  of  matchless  beauty. 
Near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  park  there  is  a  group  of  about  70  active 
springs,  known  as  the  Mammoth  Hot  Spring,  which  hold  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution.  Their  deposits  have  built  across  a  small  valley 
or  ravine  a  series  of  broad,  flat,  concentric  terraces  beautiful  in 
form  and  300  ft.  in  height.  The  water  which  trickles  over  the  rims 
of  the  pools  and  basins  on  the  upper  terraces  is  a  transparent  blue, 
while 'tne  formation  itself  contains  a  network  of  fibrous  algae  which 
gives  it  a  wonderful  variety  of  colours.  In  the  lower  Geyser  basin 
are  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  a  group  of  mud  springs  with  colours 
varying  according  to  the  mineral  ingredients  in  the  steam,  which 
not  only  colours  the  mud  but  also  forms  it  into  imitative  figures. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  park  u  Mud  Caldron,  a  circuUr  crater  about 


40  ft.  deep  with  the  boiUng  mud  at  the  bottoot.  AiAaef^  t&oe 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  thermaU  encsgy  in  the  puk  moat 
1 87 1,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  diminutiom.  Certaa  i|ns{a 
and  geysers  lose  some  of  their  eneigy  at  intervals,  wliQe  othcn  tax:; 
certain  geysers  have  become  quiesceitt,  bat  aome  nrw  ooes  have  sees 
formed.  ' 

The  Continental  Divide  croases  the  park  m  «  SlB.  AiectioB 
from  the  meeting-point  of  the  states  of  Vfyoaibtg,  Idaho  sad 
Montana.  The.  small  section  S.  of  the  Divide  is  dniaed  hj 
the  Snake  river  into  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Pacific  Oooc 
the  large  section  N.  of  the  Divide  is  drained  by  tlie  YeBowsuDe 
and  Madison  rivers  into  the  Missouri,  the  B^tsfeaippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Lewis  river,  a  fork  of  the  Saake,  bss 
its  origin  in  the  beautiful  Shoshone  Lake,  and  the  Heart  ihtr, 
another  fork  of  the  Snake,  rises  in  Hnit  Lake,  nnder  Mi 
Sheridan. 

The  Yelkiwstone  drains  the  entire  E.  section.  Ria^  jost  hc««^ 
its  S.  limits,  it  flows  into  and  through  YeUowstone  Laloe.  a  m^t-- 
ficent  sheet  of  water,  very  irregular  in  shape,  dotted  with  Uxcstri 
islands,  having  an  area  of  about  140  sq.  m.,  tying  774f  ft.  afapve  the 
sea  and  neariy  suirouaded  by  UAty^  mountains.  A  few  mfles  bei:« 
the  lake,  the  river,  after  a  succession  of  rapids,  leaps  over  a  da. 
making  the  Upper  Fall,  109  ft.  in  height.  Hidf  a  imie  krma  dna 
It  rolls  over  the  Lower  Fall,  which  h^  a  dUsax  deaceat  of  50s  ft 
The  river  at  this  point  carries,  at  the  average  stage  of  water,  afcoai 
1 200  cub.  ft.  per  second.  With  this  fall  the  river  cntcis  the  "  Gnad 
Canyon,"  which  in  many  scenic  effects  is  UDequalled.  Its  deptb  b 
not  great,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  canyons  apaa  the  Cofanda 
river  system;  it  ranges  from  600  ft.  at  Its  head  to  x^oo  nesr  tix 
middle,  where  it  passes  the  Washburn  Motmtaiaa.  Its  kastb  to 
the  mouth  of  Lamar  river  is  24  m.  It  is  cut  ia  the  woicsaic  piffiBu, 
and  its  ragged  broken  walls,  which  are  inclined  at  very  steep  ai^v 
are  of  a  nchneas  of  colouring  that  almost  defies  deseripaoE.  1 
colouring  that  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  thcmal  spriags.  ■: 
the  base  of  the  canyon,  upon  the  minersl  p^giaeuta  ia  the  urv 
Bright  orange,  ydlow,  red  and  purple  hoes  predoonasle  sad  ax 
aet  off  very  effectivdy  against  the  dark  green  pinca  with  wkk^  the 
margins  of  the  canyon  are  fringed,  and  the  white  foaia  of  the  civa- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasnu  Near  the  foot  of  the  Geaad  Csa>'^a. 
Tower  creek,  which  drains  the  concavity  of  the  hoiseslMa  forard 
by  the  Washburn  Mountains,  enters  the  YdlowcoaeL  Jsst  shew 
its  mouth  this  stream  makes  a  beautiful  fall  of  13a  ft.  iato  the  lorft 
in  which  it  joins  the  river.  A  few  miles  farther  damn,  the  Y&cm- 
stone  is  joined  by  an  E.  branch,  Lamar  river,  which  «aias  a  lar{e 
part  of  the  Absaroka  Range.  Then  it  enters  the  Third  Caa^sL 
from  which  it  emerges  at  the  mouth  of  GaxduKr  river.  The  bnc 
stream  drains  an  area  of  elevated  land  by  means  of  its  three  forks, 
and  upon  each  of  them  occurs  a  fine  fsllin  its  descaeat  towaid  the 
Yellowstone.  The  Madison  rises  in  the  W.  of  the  park  and  flows  .a 
a  generally  N.  and  then  W.  course  out  of  the  parlc.  Its  waters  are 
mainly  collected  from  the  rainfall  njMMi  the  plateaioc,  aad  frae  t^ 
hot  springs  and  geysers,  most  of  which  are  within  its  drainage  area. 
Upon  this  river  and  its  affluents  are  several  fine  talis,  ladeed.  &.. 
the  streams  in  this  region  show  evidence,  in  the  chanctcr  of  thrs 
courses,  of  a  recent  change  of  level  iiMhe  surface  of  die  coaatry. 

The  climate,  influenced  by  the  high  devatioo,  is  characaer- 
ized  by  long  and  severe  winters  and  shoft  summen  with  grcs: 
diurnal  extremes  of  temperature.  But  the  low  tcmperaiarr 
causes  the  moisture-laden  winds  to  deposit  here  g;reaterqQsati*ja 
of  rain  and  snow  than  in  the  semi-arid  regions  bdow,  wlach  net 
only  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but  cause  the  activity 
of  the  springs,  geysers  and  waterfalls.  The  meaa  aaaaal 
temperature  at  the  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bweac 
near  the  N:  boundary,  is  39*  F.  The  sanuDcr  (June,  Jidv 
and  August)  mean  is  59";  the  winter  (December,  Jaanayy  sad 
February)  mean,  20*. 

Extremes  have  ranged  from  96*  In  July  to  -is*  in  Fefaraarr.  The 
temperature  has  fallen  to  30*  in  July,  and  a  warm  ewaawr  <ky  mty 
at  any  time  be  followed  0^  frost  at  night.  The  laeaa  aaaai  pre* 
cipitation  is  iq>6  in.  Much  of  this  ia  in  the  form  of  saow.  sad  aevtv 
half  of  it  is  during  the  four  months  from  Deoemher  to  M»ch ;  is 
the  four  dryest  months,  from  July  to  October,  it  is  oaly  4h  >^ 
Some  snow  fslls  in  every  montn  except  July  aad  AaKoac.  sad  cW 
average  annuaf  snowfall  amounts  to  947  in. 
areS. 


About  four-fifths  of  the  park  is  covered  with 
of  black  pine  (Pinut  liunayanc),  balsam,  fir,  spruce,  cedtf 
and  poplar.  These  trees  do  not  attain  a  laife  sise.  A  low 
blueberry  {Vaccinium  myriUis)  forms  a  thick  uudeilasrii  la 
much  of  the  foresL  Choke-dierries,  gooaebcfrics,  baftahK 
berries,  red  currants  and  black  currants  grow  aloog  the stiiiim 
and  in  moist  places  of  the  lower  altitudes.    In  the  glades  aie 


bnncli-jrui  (nd  &  vaiict]'  of  Bovenng  pUaU;  bultncupi, 
(Uisia,  lorgn-iM-noU  uid  olhec  wild  fiomn.  max  be  [«md 
DOT  tBEliiog  tBov-buka  in  Au(UM.  Is  the  bel-tpriat  dntricU 
ue  pluti  with  peculiuitic*  both  of  tboK  commOD  to  the 
doeit  ud  ihoM  tonunon  to  the  teubore.  Id  the  N.E,  cornet 
of  iht  puk  [anil  [oreili  tiM  aae  above  the  other.  After  the 
doiniciicm  of  one  forest  by  volonic  etuption  UMttter  stt« 
ovtt  ii,  it,  too,  wu  buried  under  vokaiuc  cuteiial,  4ad  the 
piKoi  WU  repeated  Mvcid  times. 

Tbc  lutive  final  ii  abunduit  and  varied.  The  policy  of 
the  goveninKnt  which  protect*  game,  both  in  the  parii  ud  in 
the  Bumunding  nationai  ioresu,  has  induced  elk.  deer,  ante- 
lope, mounlain-ihHp,  ban,  porcupints,  eoyoto,  iquirrels. 
(Dphen  ind  woodchucks  to  take  ifaeltet  here.  There  ate  al»  a 
(ew  Riwne  and  »n»  beavers.    Black,  hrown  and  gristly  bean 
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feeding  on  the  garbage  from  the  hotels.  A  few  wild  bisou  still 
rtmiin  it  large,  aod  besides  these  there  is  a  herd  of  about  loo 
confined  within  a  pasture  in  the  Lamar  Valley.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  trout  and  other  fish,  and 
visiion  hive  the  privilege  of  catchiog  a  limited  number  with 
rod  and  line.  Robins,  bluebirds,  warblen.  chickadHS.  fincbcs, 
virRB,  wrens,  yelkw-headed  blackbirds.  outcncLcn,  nut- 
hatches, meadow-larks,  sparrows,  wcxxlpeckers,  swifts,  klogbirds 
and  several  other  species  of  small  birds  arc  found  in  Ibe  park, 
but  tbe  number  of  each  |j  not  great.  Among  birds  of  prey 
are  tbe  pilden  eigle,  bald  eagle,  bawks  and  owls.  Cce*e, 
ducks,  oanes.  pelicans  and  gull)  are  very  numeious  in  the 

Tbe  park  is  under  the  anperriilan  of  a  superintendent  who 
ji  appointed  and  instructed  by  tbc  Semtary  of  tlie  Interior- 
It  is  policad.  however,  by  uoopi  of  United  States  cavalry 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  YeDowatoiw,  near  the  Mammoth 
Hut  Springs,  and  tbe  building  of  roads  and  other  improvements 
is  Lmdet  tbe  direction  at  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  rail- 
way af^noscbes  to  the  park  are  i  branch  of  tbe  Northern 
F(d£c  railway  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  10  the  main 
gate  at  Gardiner,  Montana,  and  a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  to  Yellow- 

•nd  the  principal  means  of  conveyance  is  by  stage  coaches  and 
by  a  steamboat  00  YrllawstoBC  Lake,  There  are  botela  at  the 
Mammoth  ITat  Springs,  at  the  ptindpsl  geyser  basin*  and  at 
Yellowstone  Lake.  The hotelsandilagelineaopenforthe  tourist 
season  early  in  June  and  ck»e  in  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Btnnge  phenomena  of  this  let^a  were  known  lo  some 
of  the  Indians;  Ihey.were  discovered  by  John  Coher,  a  membet 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  in  1807;  the  re^n  was 
visited  by  James  Bridger  before  iS^o;  an  iccount  of  the 
geysers  was  published  at  Nauvoo,  Illioais,  in  Tht  Waip,  a 
Mormon  paper,  in  1841;  Captain  W.  F.  Raynolds,  of  the 
United  Sutes  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  with  full 
knowledge  of  Btidger's  accounts,  was  ordered  to  explore  the 
region  in  tt^g,  and  yet,  chiefly  because  of  the  persistent  in- 
credulity with  wbicfa  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  were 
received,  the  region  remained  practically  unknown  until  1870. 
From  1S63  to  iSM  gold  seekers  repeatedly  conBrracd  the 
eatly  reports,  and  the  publication  of  their  accounts  in  Western 
papers  sradualty  aroused  interest.  In  iS6g  a  private  exploring 
party,  cotuiithig  of  Divid  E.  Falsom,  C.  W.  Cook  and  William 
Pelersoii,  set  out  from  tbe  gold-6clds  of  Montana  with  the 
rupms  purpose  of  verifying  or  refuting  the  rumouis,  and 
bey  returned  full  of  eAhuslaim.  In  1870  a  scmi-offidal 
'ipedjtioti,  led  by  Henry  D.  Wishbum,  the  surveyor-general 
if  Montana,  and  Lieutenant  Gustavns  C.  Dome  of  the  Second 
Jniled  States  Cavalry,  made  the  "  Yellowstone  Wonderland  " 
•idcly  known.  A  year  later  an  expedition  under  Dr  Ferdinand 
f.  Hayden  (lii^iiS-j)  made  a  large  coUeclion  of  ipedinens 
nd  photographs,  and  with  iheie  data,  together  with  the  reports 
(    thin    and  the  Waihbum-DotDe  expedition,   Congten  was 

y   ftn   act  approved  the  itt  of  Match  1871.     In  that  year 
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Lbsequcnt  years 
army  expeditions  continued  the  mA  of  ezpbraiion.  In  iSjg 
•  map  of  the  park  based  npon  ttiangutation  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Hayden  survey,  and  in  iSSj-Ss  a  more  detailed  map  was  made 
by  tbe  Uniled  Slates  Gcolagicsl  Survey,  and  a  systematic  study 
of  its  geokigicil  phenomena  was  instituted. 

See  Arnold   11. ."l,   i..-.,   ■.■  ,;   .:■    ', ' .^■,. .:,"-^   .'■\,i,^nai  Park 
{Wijhington.     I-,,.,    -...i.^.t,..!    il  .i_,-i    ,,  .J.,    I ,;io>k-siiine 

tim   (ibid,,  l-^u,   and  "  The    ^tovnooe   Maiioiul  Faik,"   ia 

.„■.  i/..-_'..  /u.„    ,gg^y_  w.  H.  Weed.  "FDnutiin  vl 

Iter  by  the  Vea etation  of  Hot  Springa." 

,  .,._  „. ,  .._    UaiMTSeatei 
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r  the  Tenitotios 


.. „- — .  .,-,.:descrunioiiaio  the  sth, 

he  Hsvden  Ceolirncsl  ana  Ceographical  Sui  -  _, 
id.,  1871. 1873  and  1678);  jTTl.  Rafteiy.  Bu- 


in  the  gtb  AhkuoJ  Kiporl  of 

GeoJogKil  Survey  (Vfaahingl— 

aenaie  uocuiium  na.  JJ2,  lud  SeM«nonne  totB  cengi_- 

I«oq):   H.    M     CMncoden.  rtOmiUnt    KilHiuJ  Park,    HiiUrial 

aid  DtiaiMi,'  (C"intinnali.-'I^5)|    and   AniMot  Riparti    of    ihe 

TEKEH  (Kosioii),  a  province  of  Arabia,  forming  tbe  S.W 
comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  11°  js"  snd  iff"  N.,  and  4>* 
and  47*  E.,  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Aiir  and  on  Ihe  E.  by  the 
Dahna  desert  and  Hadramut.  Ptolemy  and  tlie  ancient 
geographers  in  general  include  tbc  whole  peninsula  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  Fehi  (fi^ai««de),  in  which  sense  they  translate 
the  Arabic  Vn"™.  UteiaUy  "  right  hand,"  for  aU  Arabia  S.  of 
the  Culf  of  Akiba  was  to  the  right  from  their  standpoint  of 
Alexandria;  the  Uohoounedan  geographers,  however,  vieiring 
it  from  Mecca,  confine  Ihe  terra  to  the  provinces  S.  of  He|u, 
Including  Asir,  Hadramut,  Oman  and  part  of  southern  Nejd. 
The  Turkish  vilayet  of  Yemen  includes  Asir,  and  extends  alaog 
the  Red  Sea  coast  from  £1  Laith  in  the  N.  to  Shekh  Said  at 
tbe  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  its  land  boundary  oo  the  E.  is 

ide£ned,  except  in  the  S.E.,  where  tbe  bouiidary  between 


Turki 


British  protection  was  defined  by  an  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  in  I9>4.  by  a  tiae  running  approximately 
N.E.  from  Sbckh  Said  to  the  Dahna  desert.  Tbe  main  physical 
characteristics  of  the  province  are  described  in  tbe  article 
AaABiA.  A  lowland  strip  30  to  30  m.  wide  extends  aiong  its 
western  and  loutheni  coasts,  skirting  the  great  tnounlaln 
range  which  runs  along  the  whole  watem  side  of  the  Arabian 
penbuula,  and  atiiins  its  greitest  height  In  the  Jibal,  or  high- 
lands of  Yemen ;  beyond  this  mountain  cone  the  interior  plateau 
fills  gradually  towards  tbe  N.E.  to  Ihe  Dahna  desert. 


The  krwUnd.  or  Tehami 


is  hot  and  genoally  fterile;  St  contal 

, 1  .1. j„^  lertilUed  ai 

laire  vUlaeea  ai 


ir  the  foot  of 


Se  chid  place  of  the  mdcpcndenl  Abdab 

poEla  Dl  CDininerTrial  importance,  Lohiia  and  Ghalefilu  have  sunk 
to  insgnifttafit  hahinf  villagea.  and  Mokha.  the  old  centn  of  the 
coffee  rade.  is  DOW  almoM  deserted.  Thejibalformsanwantainous 
one  (Dine  jo  m.  hi  width  riilni  steeply  from  the  foothills  o(  (he 
Tehama  10  an  average  height  of  qooo  It.;  many  tummits  eaeeed 
lo.ooo  ft.— the  hiihesi  find>y  actual  survey  is  Jebd  Maoar,  ».]«$ 
ft.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Ibb.  With  its  temperate  cUinate 
and  regular  nlolall,  due  to  the  Influence  of  the  S.W.  naonwiDn.  the 
Jibal  Diuit  be  coiukleTBi  the  mnt  favoured  diitrict  of  Arabia. 
The  vUlagcs  an  subetauiany  built  of  itoiie.  often  pictunaqudy 
situaud  on  tha  ipura  and  crests  of  (be  hills,  the  houies  duHeriiw 
round  the  dorr  or  towsa  which  dominate  tbe  cultivated  ilcipea  and 
valleys.  Tbe  principal  crops  are  wheat,  bariey.  millet  and  coflee. 
the  Ust-Bsmednore  particulariy  on  the  wBtem  ikipes  of  the  ranee 
within  nachot  tbe  ooiB  .ra-bieeiea.  _    In  many  places  the  hiTI- 

deacribe  the  irep-like  appearanre  of  the  hills  due  to  this  method  of 
cnltivatkin.  A  »>eciaj  characleriitic  of  the  Yemen  highlands  is 
that  fLcldB  and  inhalHted  ntea  ate  found  at  Ihe  highest  elevatlopa, 
the  mountain-Iopa  forming  cateniive  plaleaiu.  often  scarped  on 
every  aide  and  only  arecaaible  by  diffieult  paths  cut  in  the  difla 
which  encirde  them  like  the  escarpmenls  of  a  natural  fortress;  a 
'  this  ia  Jebd  Jlhaf  on  Ihe  Adea  border.  8000  ft. 
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plateiu  tome  6  m.  Long,  containing  thirty  or 
Tbe  principil  town  of  the  jihi!!  a  Ta'ii, 


SronghDldi  of  Dhlfir.  Alli   Hlju  an  I  u  luSjil  hel 

The  inner  or  plalcnu  lane  of  \    rr  nretchea  all 

length  dI  the  [nui'iiice.  mth  an  n     n  width  ot  I! 

emliely  to  the  E.  ot  tbe  high  nne  d  hu  tbcre 

ninfill  than  the  Jibil;    [»  genen  ruts  u  Oa 

inoeuing  in  aridity  loncds  the  E  wh  re  t  mergs 

but  broken  in  plsco  by  nxln  rang'^  me  of  wbici 

Knllevel, and wliich  n  li  famdandifti 


above  thenoenl  lei 

■bow  evidence  oF  ' ... 

vaJi  aystenu,  of  whkh  (he  p 
fann  the  Wad)  Nejriln,  in  (h> 
running  to  the  Jauf 


to  the  Cult  nlf 
■  rf  near  Ynr 


:ha»   n  the  S.  uniting  lo 
n  icn  level,  tu  leu  than 

Tnikiih  ttoopi  from  ,,lr„..  n  theprovince  and  for  a 

time  held  the  capital  S..r.  mim  hiuhnmraad  YahTva. 

Iberepnatniativeof  il[f  nilcd  n  Yemen  Irom  the 

eipulium  of  the  Turks  ,  nmnnuea  id  iB;i.    The 

pn»dfiolplaceaareS.-iMj  f  tbe  InOm.  an  imontanl 

toon  on  the  old  pilnim  road  m  ^  I '-ana  KhaiKlnaodKhamr. 
In  the  N.E.,  bonfering  on  ih^  d  iirt  „  the  dutrict,  of  NejUn,  a 
mauntahmu  tnuniry  with  Ecvetal  fmlle  wDe«  fBdndinc  [he 
Wadi  Neitln.  Bedr  jnd  Habuna  all  nnbtUv  dnioiH  N.E.  to 
the  Wodi  I»wa>ir.  Further  b  is  Ihe  B*u  cl  Jauf,  alullow  or 
deprewon,  a«,ita  name  •gndl™  con  2  ning  ma^  vil]«^and  of 

am)  Sabaean  kiniidanu,  known  ID  Ihc  ancieota  liom  the  catlieet 
hiicoTical  timev  through  the  r  con  ml  nt  the  franldncenae  trade  of 


The'Arl^bd^ricI  drained  by  the  Wadi  KUrid  and  Shibwln  between 
Sana  and  the  Jauf  Ii  covered  urilh  Hiinyuilic  ruini.  ihowing  thai 
tbe  land  fotnetly  supported  a  largo  icttled  population  where  owing 
lo  tbe  want  of  water  cultivftkin  ii  now  unpoaiiUe. 

South  of  thii  independent  tribal  lenitoty  the  principal  placea  arc 
AmiaD  and  Sbiblm  on  the  road  leading  N.  tioni  the  capital  Sana : 
Dhaiaar  (a  town  of  400a  inhaUtanta,  the  tEsidence  of  a  lalnuklm, 
and  the  eeal  of  an  indent  luiivenity)  aiid  Yarioi  are  on  the  read 
IcadiniS.  toAdeni  and  two  dayi*  ioamey  to  the  E.  la  Rada  hi  the 
tatieme  S.E.  of  Turkiih  Yemen,  (ormeriyalaiie  town,  bat  now  much 
decayed.  From  near  Rada  the  bouKUry  runa  S.W.  to  the  amall 
-- mof  Kalabathmufh  which  the  direct  —• ' ' —  »•'—  •- 


Sioiu    The  T.%W  "•  the  S.  and  E.  U  ocrujSed  by  Independc 
tribei  under  Britiih  pmtMien.  of  which  tjie  prmcipal  an  tbe  Yaf 

bdoiipog  to  the  Kahtanle  or  original  5.  Arsbiu  Rock,  who  Is 

^^ 

the  bulk  of  the  populatloa,  and  an 
araui   (V)  the  tr^^  dw,  U) 

wear  a  diAinctive  ^b  and  octi.,^  __, ,^  _.  , 

iu  the  tovru.     Owing  to  the  hardships  to  whkh  tb^  hate  bm 
eiqnvd  through  the  diituitied  state  1^  the  caumy.  nan>  a.-? 

S«  C.  Niebuhc,  rrinef]  and  Dtioifdem  i^  .4niMi  (AmMmhw. 

a 74);  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Pemlrotvit  of  ArobK  (Lon^n.  I904I1  E. 
ucr.  GetchkhU  buJ  Ctupafku  Amlrir't  (Berlie.  iSqof.  i^  a 
fdfmoH'l  1/iU.  (lSe6);  R.  Manaoni.  II  fron  (Racae  1U4I:  A 
i>ecn,  Voytt,  fl>  Yemn  (Paiit.  ttM:  S  M.  Zwems,  AkS, 
(Edinbiirgh,  tooo) ;  W,  B.  Harrii,  A  Jtunur  Ikrwugk  Yr^n 
(London,  tB9])i  H.  Burchardt,  Z.  i.  Ca.  fit  ErM^ii  (Bob. 
1901),  No.  7.  (B-A-WJ 

YEHISn,  a  iivcr  of  Asia,  which  rises  ia  two  prtDcipaJ  hcad- 
streiBU,  the  Bei-kcm  and  the  Khua-tem,  on  the  piateia  if 
N.W.  HoDgolii— the  fonner  od  the  S.  dank  of  the  Sijic 
HoUDUim  in  97°  jo'  E.  and  51°  lo*  N.,  and  the  Utter  m  manhes 
a  few  mila  W.  of  Lake  Kosw-goL  They  have  a  wesuitf 
courte,  but  ailec  uniling  they  turn  N.,  thrDBgh  the  Sayii 
Mountains  in  the  wild  gorge  of  Kemdiik,  in  93°  £.  Tbcace  the 
river  makes  its  way  across  the  Alpine  regioa  that  bonkn  tlx 
Sayan  Moimtaina  on  the  N.  untQ  it  rntcrgs  upon  tlic  itcpfe  D 
Sayansk  (sj°  10'  N.).  Augmented  by  the  Abakan  oii  (be  k!i 
and  the  Tuba  on  the  right,  it  Invcncs  the  rwinim  repm  ti 
Mbusinsk,  approaches  within  6  m-  of  (he  Chitfym,  a  tribvuiy 
of  (he  Ob,  totenectl  the  Siberian  nilwny  at  Erasuyant. 
und  la  joined  fint  by  (he  Kan  and  ttieu  by  (he  L'nia 
(Verkhnyaya).  the  Stony  (Podkamennaya),  and  U*  lota 
(Niihnyaya)  Tungutka,  all  from  (he  righ[.  The  Vyipa  Ta- 
giiska,  known  also  as  the  Angara,  drains  Lake  Baikal,  aad  n 
navigable  from  Irkutsk.  The  Yenisei  conlinues  N.  lo  (be 
ATC(ic  Ocean,  joined  on  the  lcf(  by  the  Zym,  TBnikhan  lad 
Ingarevka,  and  on  (he  right  by  the  Kureika  and  Daneshkaa. 
Alter  the  conauence  of  (he  Angara,  the  amm  cmitiiiH^  ta 
widen  out  to  30  m.,  i(s  bed  being  Uilcrcd  wi[b  islaub  m.'A  k 
breaks  Into  its  delta.  (140  m.  lung).  The  length  lA  the  ma  a 
tieuly  3000  m.,  and  (be  area  of  iu  drainage  basin  970,000  tq  a. 
It  is  navi^hle  as  far  up  as  Mmusinsk,  a  4vA ^wrr  ot  id^o  ■. 
and  is  free  from  ice  on  the  average  for  1  ^5  dayi  at  Torukbsnsk 
and  lor  iq6  days  al  Krasnoyarsk.  A  canal  contiecti  the  Cteal 
Kai,  a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  with  the  Ket,  an  afigat  (d 
the  Oh. 

TEVISEISK,  a  gavenment  of  K  Siberia,  extesdiBf  frac 
(he  Chinese  frontier  to  tbe  shores  of  (he  Arctic  Ocfan,  with  aa 
area  of  986,908  sq.  m.  It  has  tbe  Eovenunenta  ol  Tobolsk  tei 
Tomsk  on  the  W„  Yakutsk  and  Irkulskoa  tbe  £.,  N.V.  Slvi- 
golia  on  tbe  S.  and  the  Antic  Ocean  on  (he  N.  Its  southn 
eitttmiiy  being  in  jt*  45"  N.  and  its  noithern  (Cape  Oid)iiitiB) 
in  77°  jS'i  it  combines  a  great  variety  ot  orogi»phicaI  lypei, 
from  the  Sayan  alpine  regions  in  the  S.  to  Ibe  tiudns  cl  lit 
Arctic  fidoiaL 

The  border.iidge  of  the  high  plateau  ot  N.W.  Maegola.  wIk±  ii 
known  under  the  general  lunie  of  tbe  Wesem  SaymiH.  >~1  Tnrka 
altitudes  of  7000  to  Booo  ft.,  limits  it  on  the  S-   This  b 


the  S..  in  the  bauns  of  (he  Tuba.  Si 

the  valleys  of  (he  alpine  tracts  coi 

numeroua  gold.washings  have  bi        .  . 

A  Bsttened  range  of  awuntaioa.  hardly  at 

3JOO  ft.,  shonts'  N  E.  from  ■■■-  " ■■ 

the  dry  steppes  of  Minu«ii 

ofplaina.  imotoiyooft.  in  _  .   _.  .        .. _  . 

t*'"*«->"i  ■"  'Ne  Rivemment  of  TomA  to  Knanoyarak.  aad  laH  Ik 
if  the  ViluL    Another  •ystcm  of  — ~— .t—  kaon  b 

Taiga,  rises  on  tbe  outer  bords  o(  tUs  leincc.  ii  tie 

ce  between  the  upper  Tunguaka,  or  Angara,  and  tbe  IHiJhaw^ 
'a  Tuncutka.  TIda  system  couiiu  ol  sevtial  iiaidd  ctHH 
nins  S. w.  to  N.E.,  and  reaching  Itttt  to  ittttf t.  in  shitudr.  thiii«<i 
y  are  much  lower  oa  tbe  left  hank  oTthe  Yoiiaei.  For  iiu> 
ra  pait  the  Yeniseisk  Taiga  has  been  one  of  tbe  noa  pntannr 
iterous  regions  ol  Siberia,  on  anxiunt  not  io  much  otlhoiamamw 
Fold  in  its  atluvial  depoants  (which  arc  poor  in  cosBowriwB  win 
«  ef  Olekminsk)  as  tJihe  (acititia for  Hn))yii«  the guMfcWi 
h  food  produced  in  the  atcppcs  of  Minusiank. 


;ff?, 
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Beyond  the  Yentaeisk  Tain  b^in  the  lowlands,  which  at  no  point 

rise  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.   Thev  slope  gently 

towards  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  are  covered  with  lakes,  scanty 

forests  and  marshes;  and,  as  they  approach  the  ocean,  they  assume 

more  and  more  the  character  ot  barren  tundras.    Beyond  70*  N. 

trees  occur  only  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.     Two  ranges, 

however,  break  the   monotony   of  the   lowlands — the  Tangusk, 

which  stretches  N.E.,  between  the  Khatanea  and  Anabar  nvers, 

and  the  Byrranga  mountains,  which  skirt  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 

Taimyr  peninsula.    The  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  indented  by 

deep  estuaries,  that  of  the  Taz  penetrating  600  m.  into  the  interior 

of  tne  rontinent,  and  that  of  the  Yenisei  300  m.   Taymyr,  Thaddeus 

and  Khatanga  Bays  are  wide  and  deep  indentations,  ice-bound 

almost  all  the  year  round.   Taymyr  peninsula,  between  the  Yenisei 

and  the  Khatanga,  b  a  stony  tundra. 

The  government  is  drained  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  affluents. 
In  55*  N.  this  river  approaches  the  Chulym,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus  only  6  m.  in  width.  The 
possibility  of  connecting  the  two  great  river  systems  of  Siberia 
at  this  point  has  often  been  discussed;  the  difnculty  b  that  the 
Chulym  valley  is  140  ft.  higher  than  the  other. 

Yeniseisk  b  rich  in  all  kinds  of  metab  and  minerab.  Gold  dust 
appears  in  the  N.  Yeniseisk  Taiga,  in  the  region  of  the  Kuznetskiy 
Ala-tau  and  its  spurs,  with  the  basins  of  the  Tuba,  Sisim  and  Black 
and  White  Yus,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kan  and  Agul.  Silver  ore  b  found  in  the  bann  of  the  Abakan,  but 
t  he  mines  have  been  abandoned.  Iron  ore  occurs  almost  everywhere 
in  S.  Yeniseisk,  but  there  is  only  one  iron-work  on  the  Abakan. 
Salt  Ukes  are  common. 

The  climate,  though  very  severe  throughout,  offers  great  varieties. 
The  Minusinsk  steppes  have  a  dry  and^relatively  mild  climate.  At 
Krasnoyarsk  (55*  I'^N.)  the  climate  is  more  severe,  and  the  winds 
are  disagreeable.  The  yearly  fall  of  snow  b  so  small  that  the 
winds  Mow  it  away  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  town  of 
Yeniseisk  (58"  37  N.)  has  an  average  temperature  below  freezing- 
point,  and  at  Turukhansk  the  coldest  month  (February)  averages 
—34*  F.  On  the  Taymyr  peninsula  the  average  summer  tempera- 
ture hardly  reaches  45*. 

The  hiffhlands  bf  Sayan  and  Ala-tau  are  thickly  dothed  with 
forests  01  cedar,  |Mtch-pine,  larch,  elder  and  birch,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons, Berberis  and  Ribes;  the  Scotch  fir  appean  only  in  the 
lower  and  drier  parts  ot  the  valleys.    The  summits  and  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are  strewn  with  debris  and  boulders,  and  thickly 
carpeted  with  lichens  and  mosses;  but  there  are  patches  of  meadow- 
land  brightened  with  flowers,  most  of  which  are  known  in  Europe. 
Still,  the  tUm  b  poor  as  a  rule,  and  Dr  Martbnov,  after  several 
years'  labour,  succeeded  in  collecting  only  104  species  of  phanero- 
gams.*   On  the  other  hand,  the  Minusinsk  plains  and  the  steppes 
of  the  Abakan  are  bright  with  flowera  scattered  amid  the  common 
Craminea*^  and  in  June  and  July   with   the   PtdygalOt  Diantkus, 
Medicagf,  Lalhyrus,  yellow  sweet-scented  lily,  and  scores  of  other 
flowera,  mostly  familiar  in  Europe,  but  attaining  in  Yeniseisk  a 
Larver  size  and  greater  brilliancy  of  colour.    The  rid)  caipet  of  grass 
and  flowera  b  overtopped  by  the  tall  white  blossoms  of  Arckattfelua 
And  Spiraea  Ulmaria,  and  by  the  blue  masses  of  Vtronicd  loneifolia. 
The  meadows  of  the  moister  localities,  surrounded  by  thickets  of 
willow,  poplar,  wild  cherry  and  hawthorn,  are  still  more  attractive, 
on  account  of  thdr  wealth  in  anemones,  violets,  gentbns  and  so  on, 
and   the  numerous  creepers  which  festoon  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
Dr  Martianov's  lists  enumerate  a  total  of  760  flowering  and  760  cryp- 
togamic  plants.    Of  the  lower  Fungi  ana  parasitical  Myxomycctes 
1 300  species  were  noted,  and  out  of  the  823  species  hitherto  described 
by  specialists  no  fewer  than  124  have  proved  to  be  new.    Farther 
N.  tne  flora  is  similar  in  du^cter  to  that  of  the  Siberian  lowlands 
(sec  Siberia).    In  the  Taimyr  peninsula  it  b  represented  by  only 
124  species  of  flowering  plants. 


The  steppes  of  the  upper  Yenisei  have  been  inhabited  from 
I  very  remote  antiquity,  and  numberless  kurgatu^  or  burial- 
nounds,  graves,  rock  inscriptions  and  smelting  furnaces  of 
he  successive  inhabitants  are  scattered  all  over  the  prairier  of 
Vbakan  and  Alinusinsk.*  The  present  population  exhibit  traces 
if  all  their  predecessors.  Numerotis  survivab  of  Turkish  and 
lamoyedic  tribes  are  found  in  the  steppes  and  in  the  Sayans; 
fut  some  of  them  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  The 
stimatcd  population  in  1906  was  657,900.  It  is  almost  entirely 
tussian,  the  rest  (about  10%)  consisting  of  Samoyedes,  Tatars, 
'ungtises,  Yakuts,  Mongob  and  Ostyaks.  The  government  b 
ivided  into  five  dbtricts,  the  chief  (owns  of  which  are  Krasno- 
arskp  Achinsk,  Kansk,  Minusinsk  and  Yeniseisk. 

*  N.  Martbnov,  "  Matcriab  for  a  Flora  of  the  Minusinsk  Regk>n," 
I  Trudy  of  the  Kazan  Society  of  Naturalists  (xi.  3, 1882). 

*  See  W.  Radlov,  Aus  Sibirun  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1880),  and 
.  Savmkov,  in  Inutia  of  the  East  Siberian  Geographical  Society 
rvii..  1887). 


Some  1,117,000  acres  (o>2%)  are  under  crops,  the  prindpal  being 
^  e,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Live-stock,  mducung  retn- 
>eer,  breeding  b  very  extensively  carried  on.  Fishing,  espedally 
on  the  lower  Yenisei,  is  of  great  importance.  SablM  are  not  now 
to  be  found,  and  the  huntera  obtain  chiefly  squirreb.  foxes.  Arctic 
foxes  and  bears.  In  the  middle  of  the  1^  century  350,000  to 
U5,ooo  oz.  of  gold  were  obtained  annually  m  N.  and  S.  Yenisebk, 
But  by  the  endof  the  century  the  output  had  dropped  to  less  than 
100,000  oz.  Salt  b  extracted  as  well  as  Epsom  salts.  Coal  has  been 
found  on  the  Lower  Tunguzka,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisd,  and 
in  many  places  in  the  S.  of  the  government.  Silver,  copper,  lead, 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  rock-salt,  graphite  and  mica  all  exist  in  large 
(Quantities,  but  are  not  regubriy  mined.    There  are  several  dis- 


region,  and  with  salt,  spirits  and  iron  oy  the  Angara.  The  govern- 
ment IS  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Siberian  railway,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  regular  steamer  com- 
munication between  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisd  and  W.  Europe.  For 
some  yean  before  the  dose  of  the  19th  century  steamera  (s.c.  that 
of  the  English  Captain  Wiggins)  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisd, 
importing  provisicns  and  machinery  for  the  gold  mines.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  clear  the  rapids  of  the  Angara,  so  as  to  bring 
Lake  Baikal  into  steamer  communication  with  the  Yenisei.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness^  however,  of  the  small  tribotarics  of  the  Yenisei, 
the  canal  connecting  the  Yenisd  with  the  Ob  has  not  proved  as 
serviceable  as  was  eqpected.  (P.  A.  K/;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

YEMISBISK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yenisd,  170  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  with  which  it  has  regular  communica- 
tion by  steamer.  Pop.  12,000.  It  b  the  centre  of  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  has  a  public  library  and  a  natural  hbtoiy 
and  archaeological  museum.    The  town  was  founded  in  161 8. 

TBOLA.  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Nasik  dbtrict  of 
Bombay,  on  the  chord  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway,  x8  m.  from  Manmad  junction.  Pop.  (1901)  16,559. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  doth  and 
thread,  and  also  of  gold  and  silver  wire.  At  the  time  of  its 
fotmdation  Yeola  was  under  the  emperor  of  Delhi;  it  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rajas  of  Satara  and  then 
the  Peshwas.  Finally  it  was  given  in  grant  to  Vithal,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  chief  of  Vinchur. 

TBOHAN,  a  term  of  which  the  various  meanings  fall  into 
two  main  divisions,  first  that  of  a  class  of  holders  of  land,  and 
secondly  that  of  a  retainer,  guard,  attendant  or  subordinate 
officer  or  official.  The  word  appears  in  M.E.  as  'igman,  $oman 
and  yeman;  it  does  not  appear  in  O.E.  Various  explanations 
of  the  first  part  have  been  suggested,  such  as  jung-tnannt  young 
man,  and  yenu-man,  attendant,  from  yeme,  care;  but  it  b 
genoally  accepted  that  the  first  part  b  the  same  word  as  the 
Ger.  CaUf  dbtrict,  province,  and  probably  occurs  in  O.E.  as  gia 
in  Sa^ri-giaf  Surrey,  i.e.  southern  dbtrict,  and  other  place-names. 
Thus  in  0.  Frbian  b  found  giman,  a  villager;  Bavarian, 
gdumann,  peasant.  "  Yeoman  "  thus  meant  a  countryman,  a 
man  of  the  district,  and  it  b  thb  sense  which  has  survived  in  the 
special  use  of  the  word  for  a  dass  of  landholders,  treated  below. 
For  the  transition  in  meaning  to  a  guard  of  the  sovereign's  body 
and  to  officials  of  a  royal  household  see  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
and  Valet.  In  the  British  royal  household  there  arc,  besides 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  yeoman  of  the  wine  and  beer  cellar, 
a  yeoman  of  the  silver  pantry  and  yeoman  state  porters.  The 
term  also  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  first  assbtant  to  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  In  the 
Britbh  navy  there  are  petty  officers  in  charge  of  the  signalling 
styled  "  Yeomen  of  Signals."  For  the  hbtory  and  present' 
organization  of  the  '*  yeomanry  cavaliy "  see  Yeomanky  and 
United  Kincdoii  ({  i4rmy). 

The  extent  of  the  dass  covered  by  the  word  "  yeoman  "  in 
England  has  never  been  very  exactly  defined.  Not  only  has  the 
meaning  of  the  word  varied  from  century  to  century,  but  men 
writing  about  it  at  the  same  time  have  given  to  it  different  in- 
terpretations. One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  a  yeoman  b  that 
given  by  Chaucer  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Here,  represented  as  a  forester,  he  follows  the  esquire  as  a 
retainer  or  dependant  The  yeomen  of  the  ages  succeeding 
Chaucer  are,  however,  practically  all  occupied  in  cultivating  the 
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land,  although,  doubtless  from  its  younger  sons,  the  class 
fum^ed  retainers  for  the  great  lords,  men-at-arms  and  archers 
for  the  wars,  and  also  tradesmen  for  the  towns.  Stubbs  {Const, 
Hist,  voL  iii.)  refers  to  them  as  "  a  body  which  in  antiquily^of 
poMession  and  purity  of  extraction  was  probably  superior  to 
the  classes  that  looked  down  upon  it  as  ignoble,"  and  Medley 
{Eng.  Const,  Hist.)  describes  the  yeomen  as  in  the  15th  century 
representing  on  the  whole  "  the  small  freeholders  of  the  feudal 
manor."  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  following  Sir  T.  Smyth 
{De  refiubliea  Anglorum),  and  W.  Harrison  {Description  of 
En^nd),  describes  them  as  having  free  land  worth  £6  annually, 
and  in  times  past  40a.,  and  as  not  entitled  to  bear  arms,  being 
for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  and  this  description  may 
be  accepted  as  the  popular  idea  of  the  yeoman  in  the  i6th 
century.  He  formed  the  intermediate  class  between  the  gentry 
and  the  labourers  and  artisans,  the  line  of  demarcation,  however, 
being  not  drawn  very  distinctly. 

The  yeomen  were  the  smaller  landholders,  and  in  the  isth 
century  were  practically  identical  with  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders who  eacerdsed  the  franchise  uiuler  the  act  of  143a 
Occasionally  they  found  their  way  into  parliament,  for  in  1446 
the  sheriffs  were  forbidden  to  return  taUetti  {i.e.  yeomen)  as 
members,  but  this- prohibition  had  very  little  result.  Soon, 
however,  the  name  appears  to  have  included  tenant  farmers  as 
well  as  small  freeholders.  Thus  Latimer,  in  his  famous  sermon 
before  Edward  VL,  says:  "  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  but  had 
no  land  of  his  own";  the  bishop  represents  the  yeoman  as  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  person,  and  the  same  opinion  had  been 
expressed  about  a  century  before  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  his 
Governance  of  England.  The  decay  of  the  class  began  with  the 
formation  of  large  sheep  farms  in  the  x6th  century,  but  its 
decline  was  very  dow,  and  the  yeomen  furnished  many  sturdy 
recruits  to  the  pariiamentary  party  during  the  Civil  War.  Their 
decay  was  accelerated  during  the  x8lh  century,  when  many  of 
them  were  bought  out  by  the  large  bndowners,  while  they  re- 
ceived another  blow  when  the  factory  system  destroyed  the 
country's  domestic  industries.  Many  writers  lament  the  decay 
of  the  yeoman  in  the  x8th  and  xgth  centuries,  but  this  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  exclude  all  tenant  farmers 
from  the  class,  which  they  confine  to  men  cultivating  their  own 
land.  Thus  the  wheel  h^  come  full  drde  and  the  word  means 
tonday  much  the  same  as  it  meant  in. the  eariy  part  of  the  x 5th 
century. 

TBOIIANRT,  the  name  given  to  the  volunteer  mounted 
troops  of  the  home  defence  army  of  Great  Britain,  ever  since  their 
original  formation;  it  indicated  that  recruitiiig,  organisation 
and  command  were  upon  a  county  basis,  the  county  gentlemen 
officering  the  force,  the  farmers  and  yeomen  serving  in  its  ranks, 
and  all  alike  providing  their  own  horses.  Although  the  yeomanry 
was  created  in  1761,  it  was  not  organized  until  1794.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  French  War  recruiting  was  easy,  and  5000  men 
were  quickly  enrolled.  A  little  later,  when  more  cavalry  was 
needed,  the  Provisional  Cavalry  Act  was  passed,  whereby  a  sort 
of  revived  knight-service  was  established,  every  owner  of  ten 
horses  having  to  find  and  equip  a  horseman,  and  all  who  owned 
fewer  than  ten,  grouped  by  tens  of  horses,  similariy  finding  one. 
But  an  amending  act  was  soon  passed,  by  which  jreomanry 
cavalry  could  be  substituted  for  provisional  cavalry  in  the  county 
quota.  This  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  yeomanry  recruiting,  as 
similar  enactments  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  volun- 
teers. But  even  so  the  provisional  cavalry,  which  was  embodied 
only  in  counties  that  did  not  supply  the  quota  in  yeomanry,  was 
stronger  than  the  yeomanry  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  At  that 
peace,  partly  with  a  view  to  preserving  internal  order,  partly 
because  of  the  probable  renewid  of  the  war,  the  yeomanry  was 
retained,  although  the  provisional  cavalry  was  disbanded. 
There  was  thus  a  nucleus  for  expansion  when  Napoleon's 
threatened  invasion  (1803-5)  called  out  the  defensive  powers  of 
the  country,  and  as  early  as  December  1803  there  were  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  44,000  yeomen.  At  the  same  time  the 
limftations  as  to  place  of  service  (some  undertaking  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  some  within  a  q>ecified  militaiy 


district,  most  only  in  their  own  county)  weie  ahnKAfd  Tht 
unit  of  organization  was  the  tioop  of  8o-icx^  bat  most  «f  the 
force  was  grouped  in  regiments  of  five  or  niofe  tiOQfiB«  or  is 
"  corps  "  of  three  or  four  troops.   Permanent  paid  adjotaais  sad 
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staff  sergeants  were  aUowed  to  corps  and  legimcnts,  bet  b» 
assistance  was  given  in  the  shape  of  officers  on  tbe  active  fist  lad 
serving  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  amy  and  n^a. 
Equipment,  supply  and  mobilization  airangemeaU  west  fot^ 
regimental,  and  through  all  the  war  years  most  of  tbe  tioops  mi 
squadrons  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  equtpmcnt,  food  lad 
forage,  complete  at  a  day's  notice.  They  wese  trained  as  h^ 
cavidry,  and  armed  with  sabre  and  |m^oI.  But  a  irw  to«a 
corps  had  mounted  riflemen,  and  several  cmpa,  botb 
country,  had  one  or  more  dismounted  troops,  wbo 
on  vehicles  similar  to  the  "  Expedition  or  Mililniy  Ffy  **  puxmei 
byRowlandson. 

From  the  extinction  of  Chartism  to  the  South  Afikaa  War 
the  history  of  the  yeomanry  is  unevoitfnL  Tbe  sticngth  d  \U 
force  gradually  sank  to  10,00a  But  when  it  became  appsnsc 
that  mounted  troops  would  fday  a  decisive  part  in  the  w 
against  the  Boers,  the  yeomanry  again  came  to  tbe  froaL  Of 
its  xo,ooo  serving  officers  and  men,  3000  wcat  to  Soath  Aliia 
in  newly  formed  battalions  of  "  Imperial.  Yeotnaniy, 
organized  purely  as  mounted  rifles,  and  to  tbeae 
32,000  fresh  men,  for  whom  the  yeonumry  orsamsatiea  at  her; 
and  at  the  seat  of  war  provided  the  cadres  and  tnxittBg,  vLl-e 
the  home  yeomanry  not  only  filled  up  its  gaps  b«rt  expaadei 
In  190X  the  yeomanry,  now  all  styled  **  lapecxal,"  wm  ic- 
moddled;  and  the  streiigth  <4  regiments 
four-squsdron  basis.  In  the  prevailing 
all  regiments  were  able  to  recruit  up  to  tbe  incrcaaed  ntihlh^ 
ment,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  was  move  tbaa  tiebkd. 
Fresh  regiments  were  formed,  some  in  tbe  towns,  otben  ea  iht 
nucleus  of  special  corps  disbanded  at  tbe  dose  of  the  Sock 
African  War.  In  1907  the  yeomanry  became  put  el  tbe  bc« 
Territorial  Force  (see  United  Kingdom,  §  Army). 

TBOHEN  OP  THB  GUARD,  originaUy  **  Yeomen  «f  the 
Guard  of  (the  body  oO  our  Lord  the  King,'*  or  in  the  istb-ostir; 
Latin,  "  Valecti  garde  (corporis)  domini  Rcgjo,"  tbe  title  (bus* 
tained  with  but  a  slight  variation  since  tbetr  institntion  ia  14^ s> 
the  official  wording  under  Edward  VII.  being  "  The  King's  toij 
Guard  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ")  of  a  pcrmaixst  mfiurr 
corps  in  attendance  (m  the  sovereign  of  Englaad,  as  part  of  tbr 
ro^  household,  whose  duties,  now  purely  «-***—****»•<.  «r 
originally  that  of  the  sovereign's  personal  bodyguard.  They  sit 
the  oldest  fxinting  body  of  the  kind,  having  an  unbroken  recc-d 
from  1485,  as  well  as  the  oldest  military  body  in  V-n^wtA  BeSott 
that  time  there  had  been  forms  of  royal  guard,  but  no  pcnaaric: 
institution.  Under  Edward  I.  we  find  in  Ea^and  tbe  **  craai' 
bowmen  of  the  household,"  and  under  Edward  II.  aa  "Aichir 
guard  of  the  King's  body  ";  but  the  "  Archers  ol  tltt  Kxsg,' 
"  of  the  crown  "  or  "  of  the  household,"  who  appear  ia  tk 
records  up  to  1454,  seem  to  have  had  no  continuous  tMsJMb- 
meats.  Apparently  each  sovereign,  on  coming  to  the  ibnae. 
established  a  new  Guard  of  his  own  particular  foOowen.  U 
was  not  till  Henry  VII.  created  the  "  Yeomen  of  tbe  Cmud  ' 
that  the  royal  bodyguard  came  into  regular  existence.  Tkc 
first  warrants  to  individual  "  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  **  date  fran 
September  x6, 1485,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  tbe  Guard  *» 
created  by  the  king  on  the  battlefield  of  Boswortb  (Aug«l  si, 
1485),  its  first  members  being  men  wbo  bad  shared  Hcsrys 
exile  in  Brittany,  followed  him  on  bb  return,  and  foo^bt  as  bi 
private  Guard  in  that  action.  Tbe  warrant  of  Scptenbcr  ifL 
X485,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  "  to  William  Brown,  Vcecrss 
of  the  King's  Guard,"  corroborates  this  view^"  in  oonaidcnics 
of  the  good  service  that  oure  humble  and  faithful  subject  Wi&sa 
Browne  Yeoman  of  oure  Garde  hath  heretofore  doon  unio  ■ 
as  well  beyonde  the  see  as  at  our  victorieux  joumeye.**  It  a 
argued  by  Sir  Reginald  Henndl  that  tbe  title  of  "  Y 
the  Guard"  signified  Henry  MI.'s  intention  to 
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special  protectors  of  his  person  not  from  tbe  tanks  of  tbe  nolA'.*. 
but  from  the  class  just  below  them  (see  Yioham),  wbo  hs± 
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pro^Td  jn  w  the  bukbonc  of  the  nationil  UrengtlL  The 
Leim  Klali,  «  "  vakts  "  (ve  V*LEi).  wu  ah^dy  in  Die,  na 
tij^ying  penoful  attoidaiits,  with  nODfr  ol  the  nodera  meDliL 
sense  ot  the  word. 

The  inl  ofllcul  ncoided  appcanncc  o(  the  king's  bodyguard 
of  sit  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  wis  at  the  corDiutkn  of  in  loundei 
Heniy  VU.  It  Westminster  Abbey  on  thejist  of  OctoberMSj, 
vhen  it  niunbcml  so  memben.  Thij  numbei  v**  rapidly 
increued.  for  tbcte  is  an  authentic  roll  of  116  attending  the 
king's  funeral  in  1504.  Heniy  VUL  niwd  the  itrength  of  the 
Guard  lo  600  when  be  took  it  to  vi«t  Fnnds  I.  of  France  at 
the  Fidd  ot  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it 
numbned  100.  The  corps  was  oti^oally  officered  by  a  captain 
fa  post  long  associated  with  Ihat  ol  vice-chamberlain),  an  ensign 
(or  slaodmd-bearer),  a  clerk  ol  the  cheque  (or  chequer  roll, 
bis  duty  being  to  keep  the  roll  of  every  one  connected  vilh  the 
household^,  besides  petty  ofBccis,  captains,  sergeants  or  ushers^ 
In  1664  Charles  II.  reorganized  the  Guard  and  gave  It  >  Gied 
establish  tnent  of  looyeomcn,  officered  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
an  ensign,  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  and  four  corporals,  which  is 
the  present  organization  and  itrtngth.  The  only  variation  is 
that  the  captaincy  is  now  a  ministerial  appointment  filled  by  a 
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rporala  "  has  been  changed  to  "  eion,*'  a 

derived  from  '^ezempt,"  i.e.  exempted  from  regubr  regi- 

DKntal  duly  lor  employment  on  the  staff.     Formerly  officcis 

their  own. 

The  original  duties  of  the  Guard  were  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive nature.  They  were  the  king's  personal  allendanti 
day  and  night  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  lespontible 
for  his  safely  not  only  on  journeys  and  on  the  battlefield,  but  also 
within  the  predncts  of  the  palace  iluU.  The  regulations  for 
making  of  the  king's  bed  in  Tudor  times  were  of  the  most  elabor. 
ate  [onnalily.  No  one  but  the  Yeomen  ol  the  Guard  under  an 
officer  might  touch  i(.  Each  portion  was  separately  examined. 
Each  sheet  or  coverlet  was  laid  with  the  greatat  ceremony, 

reported  as  well  and  truly  done.  The  existence  of  the  custom 
is  verified  at  the  present  day  by  the  de^gnations  Y.B,H. 
(■'  Yeon«™Bed-Hadgers")andY.B.G.("  Yeomen  Bed-Goers"), 
«hicb  are  still  affixed  against  the  names  of  certain  yeomen 
i>fi  Ihe  roll  of  the  Guard.  Another  ol  their  duties  outsde  Ibe 
pAlace  is  retained,  viz.  the  searching  of  the  vaults  of  the  bouses 
at  parliament  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  dating  from  the 
'  Gunpowder  Plot  "  in  1605,  when  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
if  ized  Guy  Fawkes  and  hil  feitDw-traitors  and  conveyed  tbem  to 
.he  Tower.  Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  most  of  the 
ccordi  of  the  Guard  in  St  Jamts'i  Palace  in  1S09.  the  precise 
itstory  of  the  search  is  a  matter  of  conlrovtrey.  It  is  recorded 
n  the  papers  ot  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Guard  conducted 
t  in  169D  and  that  it  haa  been  continuous  since  176a,  but  Sir 
CcginaldHciuieiriconleatioaii  that  it  dated  frami6a5  and  has 
ince  been  regulatly  observed. 

Though  the  corps  from  the  earliest  day  was  composed  of 
jot-Bohtiers,  during  royal  progressea  and  Journeys  a  portion 

If  end  of  the  Georgian  period. 
Tbe  dresa  worn  by  the  Yeomen  ol  the  Guard  is  la  Its  most 

riiting  characteristics  the  same  as  11  was  In  Tudor  tbnea.  It 
S.S  CDOststed  from  the  tSrst  of  a  royal  red  tunic  with  purple 

cinga  and  stripes  and  gold  lace  omamenta.  Sometimes  the 
zeves  have  been  fuller  and  the  skirts  longer.  Red  knee-breeches 
id  red  stockings  (while  in  Georgian  period  only).  Sat  hat,  and 
a.ck  shoes  with  red,  white  and  blue  rosettes  are  worn.  Queen 

Izabeth  added  the  ruS,  The  Sluarli  replaced  the  ruff  and 
xxod  hats  with  fancy  lace  and  plumed  hats.  Queen  Anne 
a  both  the  tuff  and  the  tace.    The  Georges  reintroduced 


;   rnff,  and  it  has 


_   .  sting  point  connected 

^old-embroidered  emblems  00  the  back  and  front  of  the 
■a  lell  the  history  irf  the  consoLdation  ol  the  kingdoms  of 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     From  t^ 

created,  till  rboj,  the  emblemi  were  the  Tudor  crown wilhthe 
Lancastrian  rose,  and  the  initials  ol  the  reigning  soverngn. 
When  the  Stuarts  succeeded  the  Tsdors  in  itej,  they  substi- 
tuted the  St  Edward's  crown  for  tbe  Tudor,  and  added  under  it 
and  the  initiab  the  motto  "  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,"  which  is  still 
worn.  When  William  and  Mary  came  to  tbe  throne  in  1689, 
their  initials  were  entwined,  W.M.R.R.  (William,  Mary,  Rex, 
Rcgina).  the  only  instance  of  th;  queen  and  king's  initials  being 
so  placed.  Anne  restored  the  Tudor  crown,  and  added  the 
thistle  to  the  rose  on  tbe  official  union  with  Scotland  in  1709. 
Tbe  Georges  reverted  to  the  St  Edward's  ctown,  and  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  iBoi  George  III.  added  the  shamrock 
to  the  rose  and  thistle.  No  change  was  made  during  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  But  Edward  VII.  ordered  the  TudorcrowDto 
be  substituted  for  the  St  Edward's,  and  now  tbe  coats  of  the 
Guard  are  as  they  were  in  14S5,  with  the  addilionsol  tbe  motto 
"  Dieu  ei  mon  Droit "  and  tbe  shamrock  and  the  thistle. 

Up  to  iSjo  the  officers  of  the  Guard  wore  the  same  Tudor  dress 
as  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  but  when  William  IV. 
ordered  that  in  future  no  civilian  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  officers'  commissions  should  cease, 
the  old  Tudor  dress  was  discontinued,  and  the  officers  were 
given  the  dress  of  a  field  oflicer  of  the  Peninsular  period. 

There  has  also  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  arms  of  the 
Guard.  No  doubt  they  retained  during  Henry  Vll.'a  reign 
(148S-1S09)  the  pikes  with  which  they  had  helped  to  win  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Under  Henry  VIII.  archery  became 
a  national  pastime,  and  tbe  long-bow  and  arrow  were  issued 
to  al  least  one-hall  of  bis  Guard.  When  firearms  came  into  use, 
a  certain  portion  were  armed  with  the  harquebus,  the  Guard 
being  given  buff  cross  belts  to  support  the  weight  on  service. 
When  on  duty  in  the  palace  gold-embroidered  cross  belts  took 
tbeplaceof  the  service  buff,  and  are  worn  now  aa  part  of  the  slate 
dress.    Tbe  present  weapons  of  the  Guard  are  a  steel  ^It  halberd 


with  a  tassel  of  n 
The  Teal  fiohting  < 


id  gold,  a 


of  this  Ci 


1  ended  with  the  Tudorperiod, 
. ._.,_  of  George  11.  that  the  Cuard'i 

Kon  the  batllefirid  ceaied.    Tbcir 
hattleof  Dettingen  (I 


ng"  (y*.*).  when 


is  carried  on  1^  tbe  ad^uti 


he     oard  slid  tolbag  pa 
le  and  mytA 


jr?€i- 


h    Jtofth 
M  und 


n  the^        he  H 


len  of  the  Towi 
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Diiein  in  isoo-io  in  ihc  Iwlvt  Y«mat 
K.nK  Hcncyyill.  kit.  when  heiavt  <i 

wajrdcn  and  wen  tkpnvrd  of  ihc  drr 
in  Edward  VI. '■  nisn.  «a  a  pctitioii  (r 
bad  been  cooliaed  then  aiwl  to  whom 

«n)c  uill  termed  Extnordiiury  oJ  the 
no  itatc  FuDCILOcu.  beinR  ■alelyycome 
of  the  couuble  of  the  Tower.    They  ai 

A  brief  notice  of  the  other  royal 
In  IJ09.  Henry  VIII..  envying  the  mai 
of  Fnncii  1.  of  Fnnce,  dcciiled  id  hav 


YEOTMAL— YEW 


si'Ki 


1^  Ihii  JJ«"I,  wai 
corfH  rrgainnl  1(1  mil 

Guard,  by  CalonA  Sr 

Veomcnol  the  Guam 

VEimiAb  *  low. 


otedol  j'Oung  noblci  Borgeomly  iiiirnf.    In 

retalnSi' till  William  IV.'i  nHgn^'when  ihe 
litary  character,  the  king  on  thar  petition 
ent  dnignalion.  "  Tile  I&uucabic  Cwpi  a( 

Lte  KC«[-i  Body  Ctari  0/  lb  Ytmtn  ef  lit 
Reginald  HenDcU,  O.S.O.,  LicutcnanI  of  the 
(■904).  <R.  He.) 

n  Mid  dbtilct  at  India,  in  Berar.  The 
'levalion  of  nj6  ft.  Fop.  (1901)  10.545. 


new  diitrict  of  Yeotmal  was  establuhed,  c 
atlon-glnning  and  presring  are  carried  on. 


mail  jungle; 


^ily,  ar 


».ighl.  . 


small  bl 


n  the 


ravines.  The  Wudha  and  Pcnganga,  wbicb  bound  the  district 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  unite  at  in  S.E.  comer.  The  Penganga 
drains  the  greater  pan  of  the  district.  The  tiger,  leopard 
and  hyenn  abound;  bears,  wolves  and  jackals  are  also  numci- 
oiu;  whll?  small  game  Is  plentiful.  The  climate  19  eDCtvaling 
and  unhealthy;  the  annual  rainfall  averaE"  about  41  in.  Pop. 
(1901)  S)S.9i?-  The  principal  crops  are  miUels,  cotlon,  pulses, 
oU-«eedi  and  wheat.  Coal  has  beenlound,andiroaorcabouncIs. 

See  Ytslmai  Diilricl  CaulUa  (Calcutta.  IgoS). 

YBOVII.  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  tn  the 
S.  parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the 
Great  Western  and  Souih-Wesiem  railways,  117  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Fop.  (i»oi)  «S6i,  The  town  lies  on  the  river 
Yeo.  and  b  a  thriving  plan,  with  a  few  old  boiues.  The  church 
o(  St  John  the  Baplist  l>  a  perpcndiculii  cnidform  structure, 
eonssling  ol  chancel,  nave  ol  seven  bays,  aisln,  tranjepls  and 
lofty  western  lower.  There  arc  some  15th-  and  i6th.cenluiy 
brasses,  a  dark  cradle  roof,  and  an  early  ijth-centuiy  crypt 
under  the  cbuicel.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  loanuiacturr  of 
gtovel  (dating  from  is^s).  Its  agrieultural  trade  is  consider- 
able. The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor.  4  aldennen  and 
11  councillors.  Area,  654  acres.  Yeovil  (Gyoele,  Evill,  Ivlc, 
Yeoele)  before  the  Conquest  was  part  oi  the  private  domain! 
of  the  Angio-Siion  kmgs.  The  town  owed  its  origin  to  trade, 
and  became  of  lome  liie  In  the  ijlh  century.  In  14th-century 
documents  Lt  is  described  as  a  town  or  bonnigh  governed  by 
a  portreeve,  who  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  paooo 
of.  St  John'!  church,  who  had  become  brd  ol  the  manor  ol 
VaovS  itinut  the  reign  of  Henry  Itl.  The  corporation  in 
the  iSth  century  consisted  of  a  portreeve  and  eleven  burgesses, 
and  WB3  abolished  when  the  town  wai  reincorporated  in  iSjj, 

Fain  on  the  iTlb  o(  luly  and  the  eth  of  November  were  held 
uodei  grant  of  Henry  Vfl.,  and  wei*  impertant  for  the  lale  of 
Ibther  and  of  woc^len  doth,  both  made  in  the  town.  The  Friday 
market  datu  from  1T15.  Tberc  ii  a  Eteat  market  every  other 
Friday  and  a  monthly  horK  ■ale. 

YEBKES,  CHARLEI TTSON  (iBjr-igos),  American  capitalist, 
wu  bom  of  Quaher  puentage,  in  Plulidelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  ijth  of  June  1837.  He  was  a  derk  in  a  graia-i^nialulon 
bouK,  an  exchange  broker  (iS5ft-6i)  and  a  banker  (1861-B6}. 


When  he  faOed  in  |S7> 

he  refuted  to 

give  any  prdentm  to 

the  cily  ol  rhiladelphia 

lur>di,"aH]>eBte»>d 

the  City  Coundl  alter*- 

tdpauedano 

diiuDcr  cancrfling  ibi 

municipality's  claim  aga 

business  in  Chicago  in  1881 ;  in  1S86  got 

contnJ  ol  the  Chiofo 

City  Railway  Company 

nopoly  of  the 

surface  aod  efcviit 

A  Chicago.  Ke  dispcecd  of  hi&  street  i>£l*ai 
inleresu  in  Chicago,  and  removed  to  London  (ihod).  Tbcii 
be  acquired  in  i^i  a  controlling  inteieV  In  the  Metiopiiu: 
District  railway,  and  by  organizing  the  finaxurrs  ol  tbc  Uin^- 
ground  Electric  RaQways  Company  he  took  an  tnpsus: 
Initiative  in  extending  the  system  of  London  eleciric  t^-bijs 
Verkcs  give  to  the  lmi^-eIsily  of  Chicago  the  great  ulncc:e 
installed  in  the  Yerkes  Obiervaiory  ai  Lake  Gtnn-a,  Wbctk:, 
and  gathered  in  his  New  York  readcnce  a  remarkable  coUtctic 
of  paintings,  tapestries  and  rugs,  whirh  yrm  told  al  auclu 
in  April  iQio  tot  $2,034,450.  He  died  in  New  York  eo  L'e 
igthol  December  1905. 

yBTHOLM,  a  village  of  Roiburghshire,  Scotland.  Pif 
I1901)  S71.  It  is  situated  on  Bowmont  Water,  jj  m,  SH  <■ 
Xclto,  and  5  n:.  S.S.W.  ol  Mindrum  in  Nonbumbetlaad.  iSi 
neuest  railway  station.  It  is  di<.-idcd  into  two  <|uarteis.  ki.-. 
Yeiholm  on  the  right  and  Town  Yeihrfm  oo  the  Wi  of  ibe  iireac 
The  name  1)  taid  10  be  the  O.E.  y«(,  "  gale."  and  kctm  ihere  ire 
some  as  ham),  '*  hamlet,"  meaning  "  the  hamlet  at  ibe  giic  ~ 
of  Scotland,  the  border  being  only  i)  m.  distant.     Siuv  Jt>xJ 


iinrx  habit,  but  EtntnDy  witb  dtiue  >pct«diag  bnacbti, 
IhicHy  coviriKl  wjih  very  datt  grnn  linear  Iwva.  which 
tn  gi"oi  oH  ftoiB  ill  5ide)  of  thi  bnodi,  hut  which,  owing 
to  (  twist  in  the  bue  o(  Ibe  leiJ,  become  (rrangcd  in  a  jingle 
serie*  on  «ch  «dc  o(  it.  The  liepj  ate  mually  dioecioui, 
tbe  Bile  flowcn  brmg  boiue  on  one  individual  and  the  feraale 

semin  farmed  on  Iheiame  tree.  The  male  flowers  arc  more □[ 
lesi  globuki  and  occur  in  the  aiil«  of  ihe  leaves.  They  coniist 
o!  a  number  of  ovetkpping  brownish  scales,  gradually  incieasing 


YEZIDIS 

wiad..    TheCi 


of  foui 


1  eight  Eti 


.    Eacl 


aumtn  has  a  flat  fivc-lobed  top, 
its  under  surface,  five,  six  or  more  pollen  cases  hang  down,  and 
these  open  lengthwise  to  liberate  the  globose  pollen -gialna. 
The  feoiale  flowers  aie  alio  placed  each  separately  in  the  axil 
of  a  leaf,  and  consist  of  t  number  of  overlapping  scales,  as  in  the 
.    These  scales  surround  ■  cup  which  is  it  firsi  shallow, 


grcea 


d  thin  {ihe 


^omes  fleshy  ai 


d  aril),  I 
I  red,  while  it  incre 


.  enily 


is  DOW  often  Kparated  in 

les,  referred  to  by  classical  write: 
d  Livy,  reside  chiefly  if  not  entire] 
en  by  horses  or  cattle,  especially  vrhc 
n  in  heaps  so  as  to  undergo  a  proce: 
niurious.    The  leaves  have  also  bee 


<n  Japan 


northern 
t  foun 


e  spedcs.  Cereralty,  however,  Ihe  European  yew, 
I,  is  regarded  as  native  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and 
ir  ai  the  Himalayas  and  the  Amur  region,  while  the 
and  Japanese  forms  are  considered  lo  represent 
[wciea.  The  yew  is  wild  in  Great  Britain,  forming 
eristic  feature  of  the  chalk  clowns  of  Ihe  BOuthim 
>f  parts  of  the  Lake  District 


.    Thee 


d  King. 


widely  spread 
of  the  most  striking 


ng  tbat  knc  ,  --,.-- 

dal  or  columnar  habit  of  a  cypress,  in  which  llie  leaves  ipicid 
m  all  sides  of  the  branches,  not  being  twisted,  as  they  usually 
.  out  of  their  original  positron.  In  Ihe  ordinary  ye*  the 
in  bruchct  spread  mt>rc  or  less  horixonially,  and  the  leaves 
■o  arranged  as  to  be  conveniently  exposed  lo  the  influence 
the  light;  but  in  Ihe  variety  in  quetlion  the  branches  are 
stiy  vertical,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  dir^ion  in  accordance 
h  the  ascending  direction  of  the  branches.  The  plants 
■e  all  sprung  from  one  of  two  trees  found 


in  the  m 


j|  Co,  Ferr 


■uppoAod  to  have  been  < 


en  i^nted  in  ehurehyanis  to  defod  tbi 


rw,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  30  fl. 
:,  xiu  cAiBih  i'he  large  yew  at  Ankervyke,  near 
(niok  sol  fl.  in  cinzumlercnee,  io  lllht  of  which 
itdgoed  (I3L5).  prababiy  cxcii^a  Ibouuitd  yean 
le  yew  in  Backland  churrhwiil,  near  Dover.  *ai 
I  to  a  distance  ol  bo  ydi.    Thr  irunk  had  been  iplit 


-    ,-...;  they  ealend  from  the 

ettward  u  ft."    The  tree  was  replanted  k  (hat  tbe 

..    .- deUilii«triirh,i<ii»uli>/C^(r<rai  (1900)1  Elwes 

and  lleniy.  Trui  s/CresI  Snlain  and  irdeml  (1906). 

TBD.or  Vaid,  1  province  of  Persia,  bounded  S.  by  Ktnnan, 
W.  by  Fan  and  Isfahan,  and  N.  and  E.  by  Ihe  central  PerMan 


■nd  the  nalui 


(4)  TafLi  (s)  Kuhisun  (Pish  Kub 
slopes  and  in  the  valley*  of  the 
Central  Range  of  Persia  W.  of  lb 


Much  silk  is  grown  In  the  dis 
the  sUk  stuffs  which  Ycid  man 
Uul  raw  silk  (about  75,000  lb  yt 
Khorasan  and  Gilan.  Creat  qui 
and  yellow  cotton  stuffs,  Ihc  ta 
of  Gossypium  hrrbottumt  are  als 


n  area  of  about  n 
.  of  whoir 


It  Its 


.ns;  U)  Ardatan;  (3}  Balkj 
Mian  Kub,  Pusht  Kub,  on  Ihe  ' 
Shir  Kub,  a  part  of  the  great 
t  cily  of  Yezd,  and  rising  lo  an 


3  for 


nlyli 


inlhs'  c 


supphes  have  lo  be  brought  from  Khotssan, 
and  iBriey  are  dearer  than  at  other  places  in  Peni*.  The 
part  of  the  district  situated  in  the  plain  is  much  ciposed  lo 
moving  sands,  which  render  cultivation  difficult  and  at  times 

TOD,  the  capital  nf  the  province  of  the  lame  name  in 
Persia,  situated  191  m.  N.W.  of  ICerman,  161  m.  S.E.  ol 
Isfahan,  in  31*  54'  14,  and  J4*  11'  £.,  at  an  elevation  of  4:40  ft. 
Its  populalion,  100,000  in  iSio,  is  now  eslinuted  at  50,00a, 
including  1000  Jews  and  1300  Zoroastrians.'   The  city  is  divided 


paralcd  by  1 


with  t' 


regularly  ptatuied,  1 
ghleen  mosques,  one, 
lir  Chakhmi 


overnor's  residence.  The  baiair  Is  in 
ocked;  other  parts  of  the  town  are 
h  dark,  narrow  streets.  There  are 
le  Masjed  i  Jama,  also  called  Mujed  i 
;  originally  built 


a  lolly  and  imposing  froi 


are  seven  colleges,     Tbe  caravanserais  number  thirty- 
There  are  telegraph  (English  slafl  since  1003)  and  post 
offices.    The  EngliEhman  In  charge  ol  tbe  telegraph  office  ads 
British  vice-consul 

TEZIDIS,   a  sect   of  devil-wonhippen,   calling   Ihcmselvei 
asni,  who  are  found  in  Kurdistan.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 

Assyrian  beliefs  and  traces  of  Manichaeism  and  Neslorianism. 
■gird  the  devil  as  the  creative  agent  of  Ihe  Supreme 
lated  fallen  angel  who  is  the  autboi  of  evil.  They 
oning  his  name  and  represent  him  by  the  peacock. 

Tbey  regard  ChrisI  as  an  angel  In  human  form  and  lecognlte 
'  fn  1879  Ihe  Zoroiitrian  eommunjfy  of  Yen)  numbered  6483, 
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Mahomet  as  a  prophet  with  Abraham  aiid  the  patriarchs. 
They  believe  in  a  future  life  and  practise  both  circumcision  and 
baptism.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Kurdish 
and  Persian  Yazdin,  Goid;  though  some  have  connected  it 
with  the  city  of  Vezd,  or  with  Yezid,  the  second  Omayjrad 
caliph  (720-24).  Their  sacred  book  is  called  Al-Yalvahf  and 
its  chief  exponent  was  Shaikh  Adi  (c.  x  200). 

Sec  LAyztd.  Ninevak  and  Us  Remains  (London,  1850);  Menant, 
Les  Yhidis  (Paris.  1892). 

TEZO,  or  Ezo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  principal  islands 
forming  the  Japanese  empire,  the  five  being  Yezo,  Nippon,  Shi- 
koku,  Kiushiu  and  Formosa.  It  is  situated  between  45*^  30'  and 
41"  21'.  N.  and  between  146''  7'  and  139^  xx'  E.;  its  coast-line 
mtesures  X423-32  m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  30,i48'4X  sq.  m.  On 
the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Sakhalin  by  Soya  Strait  (La  P^rouse) 
and  on  the  S.  from  Nippon  by  Tsugaru  Strait.  Its  northern 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  its  southern  and  eastern 

by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its  western  by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Orography. — ^The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  b  .Ishikaridake 
(6955  ft.)  and  the  next  in  importance  is  Tokachi-dake  (6541  ft.). 
Yubari-take  in  Ishikari  has  a  height  of  6508  ft.,  and  in  the  province 
of  Kushiro  are  0-akan-dake  (4470  ft.)  and  Meakan-take  (4500  ft.). 
Dr  Rein's  investigations  led  him  to  state  that  Tokachi-dake  forms 
a  species  of  centrsu  devation  whence  most  ci  the  principal  rivers  flow 
towards  the  sea,  and  that  the  mountain  system  is  a  continuation, 
on  the  W.,  of  the  Sakhalin  range,  and  on  the  E.  of  the  Kuriles  ranee; 
the  former  consisting  of  granite  and  old  schists,  the  latter  chteny 
of  volcank:  formations.  Near  Hakodate  are  two  conspicuous 
volcanic  peaks,  Komaga-take  (^822  ft.)  and  Tokatsu-dake  (3800  ft.); 
and  24  m.  from  Kushiro  (by  rail)  is  a  volcano  called  Atosa-nobori,  or 
Iwo-xan  (sulphur  mountain),  whence  great  quantities  of  first*rate 
sulphur  are  exerted  to  the  United  States.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Kishin,  an  islet  on  the  extreme  N.W.  of  Yezo,  which  has  a 
peak  of  the  same  name  rising  to  a  height  of  neariy  6000  ft. 

Rivers. — Yezo  boasts  the  largest  nvcr.  in  the  Japanese  empire, 
the  !shtkari-gawa,  which  b  estimated  to  measure  275  m.  Its  other 
large  rivers  are  the  Tcshio-gawa  (102  m.),  the  Tokachi-gawa  O^o  m.), 
the  Shiribeshi-gawa  (88  m.),  the  Kushiro-gawa  (81  mX  the  Toshi- 
betsu-sawa  (64  m.),  and  the  Yubetsu-gawa  (64  m.).  The  valley  of 
the  Ishikari  is  believed  to  be  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island;  the 
Tokachi  is  navigable  to  a  point  ^6  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  the 
Teshio  has  a  bar  which  renders  its  approach  extremely  difficult. 
A  peculiarity  of  several  of  the  rivers  is  tnat,  on  approaching  the  sea- 
shore, they  run  parallel  to  it  for  some  distance  before  finding  an 
exit.  Those  flowing  to  the  S.  coast  take  a  W.  direction,  those  flowing 
to  the  E.  coast  a  N.  direction.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  winds  set  up  the  sand  so  as  to  deflect  the  rivers  from  their 
straight  course.  Nearly  all  these  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  the 
most  remarkable  in  that  respect  being  the  Nishibetsu-gawa,  which 
yields  an  average  of  over  2000  tons  otnsh  annually. 

Lakes. — ^There  arc  no  large  lakes,  the  most ,  extenMve— Toyako, 
Shikotsuko  and  Kushiroko— -not  having  a  circumference  of  more 
than  25  m.  Lagoons,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  The  largest 
of  these — Saruma-ko  in  Kitami — is  some  17  m.  long  by  7  wide.  It 
abounds  with  oysters  nearly  as  large  as  those  for  which  the  much 
smaller  lagoon  at  Akkeshi  is  famous,  the  molluscs  measuring  about 
18  in.  in  length. 

Climate.— ^Tht  climate  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  main 
island  of  Japan,  resembling  rather  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
though  the  winter  is  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the  iatmosphere 
in  the  warm  season  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture.  During 
five -months  the  country  b  under  snow,  its  depth  averaging  about 
2  ft.  in  the  regions  along  the  southern  coast  and  more  than  6  ft.  in 
the  northern  and.  western  regions.  An  ice-drift,  settine  from  the 
north  and  working  southwards  as  far  as  Nemuro.  stops  all  sea  trade 
on  the  E.  coast  ouring  January,  February  and  March,  though  the 
W.  coast  is  protected  by  the  warm  current  of  the  Kuro-shiwo.  Fogs 
prevail  along  the  E.  coast  durins  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  damp,  chilly  atmosphere  near  the  sea  in  July, 
whereas,  a  nkile  inland,  th^  thermometer  stands  at  80*  or  90*  P.  in 
the  shade,  and  magnolia  trees  are  in  full  blossom. 

Zoology. — ^Tsugaru  Strait  has  been  shown  by^  Captain  T.  W. 
Blakiston,  R.A.,  to  form  a  line  of  zoological  divi«on.  Pheasants 
and  monkeys  are  not  found  on  the  Yezo  side  of  thb  line,  though 
they  abound  on  Nippon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Yezo  has  grouse 
ana  solitary  snii>e  wnkh  do  not  exist  in  Nippon.  The  Yezo  bear, 
too,  b  <rf  a  distinct,  species,  and  the  bland  has  an  abundance  of 
singing  birds  whkh  are  absent  S.  of  the  strait.  There  are  also 
notable  differences  in  the  flora,  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Yezo  re- 
aembBng  those  of  the  Britbh  Isles  rather  than  those  of  Japan. 

Populaiion.—Thr  island  seems  to  have  been  originally  peopled 
by  a  semi-barbarous  race  of  pit-dwcllen,  whose  modem  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  in  the  Kuriles  or  their  neighbours  of 
Kamchatka  and   Sakhalin.    These  autochthons  were  driven 


out  by  the  Ainu,  and  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  mccvmbti  to  the 
Japanese.  The  peculation  of  Yezo  b  605,742,  of  whom  X7.S73 
are  Ainu.  There  b  a  steadily  growing  but  not  hise  em^tio:; 
from  Japan,proper  to  Yezo.  Yezo  b  divided  into  ten  pnmBGcs^ 
the  names  of  which,  beginning  from  the  S.,  are  Oslrima,  Sfaiiflxshi, 
Ishikari,  Teshio.  Kiumi,  Iburi.  Hidaka.  TokAdii,  rualmo  cad 
Nemuro.  Of  these,  Oshima,  Shiribeshi  and  Ishikari  are  by  far 
the  most  important.  There  ore  only  three  towns  baviag  a 
population  of  over  20,000,  viz.  Hakodate  (50^x4),  Sapporo 
(46,147)  and  Otaru  {$4,5^^)-  Other  towns  of  iix^KictaDoe  are 
Fukuyama  (formerly  called  Matsumae),  the  seat  of  gofvcruKat 
Jn  feudal  days,  Esashi,  Mombetsu,  Oiwmke,  TomakoiQii, 
Piratori  (the  chief  Ainu  settlement),  Mororan,  KhsIdid,  Akht- 
shi,  Nemuro,  Horobetsu,  Yunokawa,  Abashiri  and  Masklke 
Yunokawa,  4}  m.  from  Hakodate,  is  much  freqaemtcd  far  ks 
hot  springs;  Oiwake  b  the  junction  of  the  main  fine  of  laSvay 
with  the  branch  to  the  Yubari  collieries;  Kushiro  ciqxarts  cod 
and  sulphur;  Akkeshi  b  celebrated  for  its  oysteia. 

Industries  attd  Products. — Marine  products  conatxtnte  the  pri» 
-dpal  wealth  of  Yezo.  Great  quantities  of  salmoo,  aanfincs  aad 
codfish  are  taken.  The  salmon  are  salted  for  export  to  Nijipsa 
and  other  parts  of  Japan;  the  sardines  are  used  as  an  asricnkiBil 
fertilizer,  their  value  varying  from  £2  to  £^  per  toa;  and  the  'xA- 
fish  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  ou.  An  uomeiMe  crop  dC  t£Ut 
seaweed  is  also  gathered  and  sent. to  Gsinew  maxtets  as  wcQ  as  to 
Japanese.  Tiib  kombu^  as  it  b  called,  HMnetimcs  icacbes  a  lesgtk 
of  90  ft.  and  a  width  of  6  in.  The  hefting  fishery,  too,  is  a  uaact  d 
wealth,  and  the  canning  of  Akkeshi  oysters  as  well  as  of  saksos 
gives  employment' to  many  hands.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  vsk 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  ash,  oak,  dm,  Urch,  chestnut  and  pise.  bat. 
owing  to  difncultics  of  carriage,  thb  supirfy  of  timber  b^  mot  ytt 
been  much  utilized.  One  of  the  eariieat  acts  of  the  Meiji  fovrm- 
ment  was  to  develop  the  resources  of  Yezo  and  cncoocage  Japcacse 
to  emigrate  thither.  Frvc  grants  of  agricultural  land  vcte  made. 
roads  were  constructed,  model  farms  tetaUished,  beet  —yif 
factories  and  sawmills  opened,  horse-lneeding  imdcrtafcett,  forc^ 
fruit  trees  planted  and  railways  laid.  The  outbys  incigred  <^ 
not  immediately  bear  fruit,  but  they  attracted  large  oumbas  erf 
settlers.  During  recent  years  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  Yezo.  Coal  of  fair  quality  b  abondaat,  asad 
a  railway  has  been  built  for  its  carriage;  an  apparently  iaa- 
haustible  supply  of  sulphur  b  obtained  from  n  moomaia  ks* 
Kushiro  lake;  petroleum  seems  likely  to  pay  exploiters,  aad  t> 
'S99  g^ld  was  discoveied  at  Usotannai,  Panlcauiaa  aad  ochcr  pbces 
along  the  Poropetsu  river,  near  Esashi  in  Kitami  pnwince. 

CommuniaUtons. — ^The  roads  are  few  and  in  bad  order,  but  ttec 
b  a  niilway  which,  setting  out  from  Hakodate  in  the  emcuw  Si, 
runs,  via  Sapporo  and  Iwamizawa,  to  the  entreme  N.,  with  fanncha 
from  Iwamizawa,  S.  to  Mororan  and  E.  to  Poranai.  aad  feca 
Oiwake  N.E.  to  the  Yubari  coal-mines.  There  Is  also  a  Gae  W. 
along  the  S.  coast  from  Nemuro.  In  districts  beyond  the  laiNav, 
travelling  is  done  on  horseback,  there  being  an  abundam  sappy 
of  ponies.    There  b  good  coastwise  communication  by 


History.— Yezo  was  not  brought  under  Japan's  eflecti\T 
control  until  medieval  times.  In  1604  the  island  was  granted 
in  fief  to  Matsumae  Yoshihiro,  whose  ancestor  had  oivemm  it, 
and  from  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  £.  was  goountd  by 
officials  sent  by  the  shdgun,  whose  attention  had  been  attnctcd 
to  it  by  Russian  trespassers:  In  1871  the  task  ofdevdopinf 
its  resources  and  administering  its  affairs  was  entnstcd  to  a 
special  bureau,  which  employed  American  agricultursts  to  alBsi 
the  work  and  Amcgrican  engineers  to  construct  roads  and  ni- 
ways;  but  in  i88x  thb  bureau  was  abolished,  and  the  goivtn- 
ment  abandoned  to  private  hands  the  various  enterpcbcs  it 
had  inaugurated. 

TOODRASILr  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  nyttkal  aib 
tree  which  symbolizes  exbtence,  and  binds  together  eaith. 
heaven  and  hell.  It  b  the  tree  of  life,  of  knovledce,  of  fate, 
of  time  and  of  space.  Its  three  roots  go  down  Into  Ihc  thite 
great  realms — (z)  of  death,  where,  in  the  wcH  HvcifdaKr,  the 
dragon  Nidhug  (NiShdggr)  and  hb  brood  are  ever  gnawing 
it;  (2)  of  the  giants,  where,  in  the  fountain  of  Mimer,  b  the 
source  of  wisdom;  (3)  of  the  gods,  Asgard,  where,  at  the  saaed 
fountain  of  Urd,  b  the  divine  tribunal,  and  the  dwdling  of  the 
Fates.  The  stem  of  Yggdrasil  upholds  the  earth,  while  lU 
branches  overshadow  the  world  and  reach  up  beyond  the  heavens. 
On  its  topmost  bough  siU  an  eagle,  between  whoan  and  Nidbcc 
the  squirrel   Rafatfiskr  runs  to  and  fro  trying  to  pnvokt 
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strife.  Honey-dew  falls  from  the  tree,  and  on  it  Odin  hung 
nine  nights,  offering  himself  to  himself.  G.  Vigfuason  and  York 
Powdl  {Carpus  Poeticum  BoreaU,  Oxford,  1883)  see  in  Yggdrasil 
not  a  primitive  Norse  idea,  hot  one  due  to  early  contact  with 
Christianity,  and  a  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  cross. 

TO-CHOW  FU,  a  prefectural  city  in  the  Chinese  province 

of  Hu-nan,  standing  on  high  ground  £.  of  the  outlet  ii  Tung- 

t 'ing  Lake,  in  29"  18'  N.,  xxj**  2'  E.    Pop.  about  20,00a    It  ¥ras 

opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1899.    The  actual  settlement  is  at 

Chinling-ki,  a  village  5}  m.  below  Yo-chow  and  half  a  mile 

from  the  Yangtsze.    From  Yo-chow  the  cities  of  Chang  sha  and 

Chang  it  are  accessible  for  steam  vessels  drawing  4  to  5  ft. 

of  water  by  means  of  the  Tung-t'ing  Lake  and  its  afiBuents, 

the  Stang  and  Yuen  rivers.    The  district  in  which  Yo-chow  Fu 

stands  is  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  aboriginal  San  Miao  tribes, 

who  were  deported  into  S.W.  China,  and  who,  judging  from  some 

non-Chinese  festival  customs  of  the  people,  would  appear  to 

have  left  traditions  behind  them.    The  present  city,  which 

was  built  in  1371,  is  about  3  m.  in  circumference  and  is  entered 

by  four  gates.    The  walls  are  high  and  well  built,  but  failed 

to  keep  out  the  Taip'ing  rebeb  in  1853.    Situated  between 

Tung-t'ing  Lake  and  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  Yo-chow  Fu  forms 

a  depot  for  native  products  destined  for  export,  and  for  foreign 

goods  on  their  way  inland.    The  net  value  of  the  total  trade 

1a  the  port  in  1906  was  747,000  taels. 

YOGI,  a  Hindu  religious  ascetic.  The  word  yoga  means  union, 
and  first  occurs  in  the  later  Upanishads\  and  yogi  means  one 
who  practises  yoga,  with  the  object  of  uniting  his  soul  with  the 
divine  spirit.  This  union,  when  accomplished  by  the  individual 
soul,  must  enhance  its  susceptibilities  and  powers,  and  so  the 
yogis  claim  a  far-reaching  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  extensive  sway  over  men  and  natural  phenomena.  The 
most  usual  manifestation  of  this  power  is  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
of  the  nature  of  self-hypnotism. 

YOKOHAMA,  a  seaport  of  Japan  on  the  W.  shore  of  Tokyo 
Bay,  x8  m.  S.  of  Tokyo  by  rail.    It  stands  on  a  plain  shut  in  by 
hills,  one  (tf  which,  towards  the  S.E.,  terminates  in  a  promontory 
called  Honmoku-misaki  or  Treaty  Point.     The  temperature 
ranges  from  95°  to  43°  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  57*7**. 
The  cold  in  winter  is  severe,  owing  to  N.  winds,  while  the  heat  is 
great  in  summer,  though  tempered  by  S.W.  sea  breezes.   The 
rainfall  is  about  70  in.  annually.    In  1859,  when  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Kanagawa  was  opened  to  foreigners  tmder  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  Yokohama  was  an  insignificant 
fishing   village;    and    notwithstanding    the    protests   of    the 
foreign  representatives  the  Japanese  government  shortly  after- 
wards chose  the  latter  place  as  the  settlement  instead  of  Kana- 
gawa.    The  town  grew  rapidly — ^in  x886  the  population  was 
111,179  (3904  foreigners,  including  2573  Chinese,  625  British 
and  356  Americans,  while  in  1903  there  were  3i4i333  Japanese 
and   3447  foreigners  (1089  British,  527  Americans,  270  Ger- 
mans, 155  French)  besides  about  3800  Chinese.    The  Japanese 
government  constructed  public  works,  and  excellent  water 
was  supplied  from  the  Sagamigawa.    The  foreign  settlement 
has  well-constructed  streets,  but  the  wealthier  foreigners  reside 
S.  of  fhe  town,  on  the  Bluff.    The  land  occupied  by  foreigners 
was  leased  to  them  by  the  Japanese  government,  20%  of  the 
annual   rent  being  set  aside  for  municipal  expenses.      The 
harbour,  which  is  a  part  of  Tokyo  Bay,  is  good  and  commodious, 
somewhat  exposed,  but  enclosed  by  two  breakwaters.    There 
is  a  pier  2000  ft.  long,  and  two  docks  were  opened  in  1897 
and  1898,  with  lengths  of  351  ft.  and  478  ft.  xo  in.,  and  depths 
of  36  ft.  3  in.  and  28  ft.  on.  the  blocks  at  ordinary  spring  tides. 
The  average  depth  In  the  harbour  at  high  water  is  about  46  ft., 
with  a  fadl  of  tide  of  about  8  ft,  the  entrance  being  marked  by 
a.  lightship  and  two  buoys.    The  railway  connecting  Yokohama 
with  Tokyo  was  the  first  in  Japan,  and  was  constructed  in 
X873.     The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  which  in   x88o  was 
£3,793,991  and   iESi378,38Si  and  in  the    ensuing    five  years 
Averaged  £41638,635  and  £4*366,507,  had  increased  in    1905 
to   £14,861,823  and  £19,068,221.     Metals  and  metal    goods, 
rice,   wool  abd  woollen  goods,  and  cotton  and  cotton   goods 


are  the  chief  imports;  and  silk,  silk  goods  and  tea  are  the 
chief  exports. 

Y0K08UKA,  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  Japan,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Tokyo  Bay,  12  m.  S.  of  Yokohama.  The  town  is 
connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  main  railway  from  Tokyo. 
The  port  is  sheltered  by  hills  and  affords  good  anchorage.  The 
site  was  occupied  by  a  small  fishing  village  tmtil  1865,  when 
the  shogun's  government  established  a  shipyard  here,  in 
1868  the  Js^Minese  government  converted  the  shipyard  into 
a  naval  dockyard,  and  subsequently  carried  out  many  improve- 
ments. In  1884  the  port  became  a  first-class  naval  station; 
and  naval  barracks,  warehouses,  offices,  hospitals,  &c.,  were 
established  here.  The  dockyard  was  first  constructed  by 
French  engineers;  but  after  1875  the  work  passed  entirely 
Into  the  hands  of  Japanese  engineers. 

YOLA,  once  a  native  state  of  West  Africa,  forming  part  of 
the  Fula  emirate  of  Adamawa,  now  a  province  in  the  British 
protectorate  of  Nigeria.  The  province,  which  has  an  area  of 
X 6,000  sq.  m.,  occupies  the  S.E.  of  the  protectorate  and  both 
banks  of  the  upper  Benue.  It  Is  bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroon,  N.  by  the  British  province  of  Bomu, 
and  W.  by  the  British  provinces  of  Bauchi  and  Muri.  It  has 
an  estimated  population  of  300,000.  The  capital  is  Yola,  a 
town  founded  by  the  Fula  conqueror  Adama  about  the  middle 
of  the  X9th  century.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  emirate  of 
Adamawa,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  a  German  pro- 
tectorate. The  town  is  situated  in  9°  12'  N.,  12°  40'  E.  and  is 
built  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the  Benue,  480  m.  by  river  from 
Lokoja.  It  can  be  reached  by  shallow  draught  steamers  when 
the  river  is  in  flood.  The  Niger  Company  had  trading  relations 
with  Yola  before  the  estab^hment  of  British  administration 
In  Northern  Nigeria.  In  1901  the  reigning  emir,  a  son  of  Adama, 
forced  them  to  evacuate  their  station,  and,  all  attempts  to 
establish  friendly  relations  proving  unavailing,  the  British 
government  despatched  an  eiqiedition  from  Lokoja  in  August 
X90X.  The  emir  was  deposed  and  a  new  emir  installed  in  his 
place.  The  hostility  of  certain  pagan  tribes  had  to  be  over- 
come by  British  expeditions  in  January  and  April  of  X902.  By 
X903  the  province  was  brought  fairly  under  administrative 
control,  and  divided  Into  three  administrative  divisions — the 
N.W.  with  a  sUtion  at  GazI,  the  N.E.  and  the  S.  with  Yola 
for  its  station.  The  new  emir  proved  friendly  and  loyal,  but 
though  appointed  in  190X  was  not  formally  installed  till  October 
1904,  when  he  took  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  accepted  all  the  conditions  with  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  &c  The  slave  markets  were  Imme- 
diately closed  as  a  result  of  British  occupation,  and  any  slave- 
trading  which  is  stilL  done  Is  smuggled.  In  1903  an  exploring 
expedition  was  sent  up  the  Gongola,  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  Yola  province,  and  as  a  result  the  navigability  of 
the  river  for  steam  launches  as  far  as  Gombe  at  high  water  was 
demonstrated.  An  important  means  of  communication  with 
the  province  of  Bornu  was  thus  established,  and  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  opened  to  development.  The  Gongola  valley 
was  in  ancient  times  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  population 
are  readily  returning  to  the  land.  Cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  are 
among  the  heavy  crops  (see  Nigeria,  Adaxawa). 
-  YOLANDB  [ot  Isabella]  OF  BRIENNB  (x2X2-x228),  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Conrad  of  Biontferrat,  heiress  on  the  death  of  Amalric  II.  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Yolande  inherited  the  throne  on  her 
mother's  death  in  x  21 2,  but  her  father  ruled  as- her  guardian.  In 
X225  she  married  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  pope  hoping  by 
this  bond  to  attach  the  emperor  firmly  to  the  crusade.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  marriage  Frederick  demanded  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  claimed 
to  exercise  in  his  wife's  name.  His  action  led  to  difficulties  with 
John,  who  did  not  relish  the  loss  of  his  position.  Yolande  died 
in  1228  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  Conrad,  and  her  husband  then 
continued  to  rule,  though  not  without  opposition. 

yONGE,  CHARLOTTE  MARY  (1823-1901),  English  novelist  and 
writer  on  religious  and  educational  subjects,  daughter  of  William 
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Crawley  Yonge,  52nd  Re^ment,  and  Frances  Mary  Bargus, 

was  bom  on  the  nth  of  August  1823  at  Otterboume,  Hants. 

She  was  educated  by  her  parents,  and  from  them  inherited  much 

of  the  religious  feeling  and  High  Church  sympathy  which  coloured 

her  work.    She  resided  at  Otterboume  all  her  life,  and  was  one 

of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  Victorian  era.    In  1841  she 

published  five  works  of  fiction,  including  The  Clever  Woman  oj 

the  Family t  Dynevor  Terrace  and  The  Trial;  and  after  that  she 

was  the  author  of  about  x2o  volumes,  including  novels,  tales, 

school  manuals  and  biographies.    Her  first  conspicuous  success 

was  attained  with  The  Heir  of  Reddyjfe  (1853),  which  enjoyed  an 

enormous  vogue.    The  Daisy  Chain  (1856)  continued  the  success; 

and  among  her  other  popular  books  may  be  mentioned  Heartsease 

(1854),  The  Young  SUpmother  (1861)  and  The  Dote  in  the  Eagle's 

Nest  (1866).    In  more  serious  fields  of  literature  she  published 

Landmarks  of  History  (three  series,  1852-57),  History  of  Christian 

Names  (1863),  Cameos  of  English  History  (1868),  Life  of  Bishop 

Patteson  (1874),  English  Church  History  for  Use  in  Schools  (1883) 

and  many  others.    She  also  edited  various  educational  works, 

and  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Monthly 

Packet.    She  died  at  Otterboume  on  23rd  March  190X.    Her 

books  err  on  the  side  of  didacticism,  but  exercised  a  wide  and 

wholesome  influence.    The  money  realized  by  the  early  sales  of 

The  Daisy  Chain  was  given  to  the  building  of  a  missionary  coHege 

at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  The 

Heir  of  Reddyfe  was  devoted  to  the  missionary  schooner  "  The 

Sputbern  Cross. " 

See  CharloUe  Mary  Yokge:  an  Appreciation,  by  Ethel  Romanes 
(1908). 

TONOE,  JOHN  (X467--X5X6),  English  ecclesiastic  and  dipk>- 
matist,  was  bom  at  Heyford,  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1485.  He  was  ordained  in  1500  and  held  several  livings  before 
receiving  his  first  diplomatic  mission  to  arrange  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  archduke  of  Austria  in  1504,  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1506  in  connexion  with  the  projected  marriage 
between  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  of  Savoy.  In  X5C7  he  was 
made  Master 'of  the  Rolls,  and  in  the  following  year  was  em- 
ployed in  various  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  arranged  the  Holy  League  in  X513,  and  accom- 
panied Henry  VIII.  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  15 14 
he  was  made  dean  of  York  in  succession  to  Wolsey,  and  in 
X515  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  renewing  the  peace 
with  Frands  I.  He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  April  X516. 
Yonge  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Dean  Colet,  and 
was  a  correspondent  of  Erasmus. 

YONOE,  SIR  WILUAM.  Bakt.  (e.  X693-X7SS),  English 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge  of  Colyton,  Devon- 
shire, and  great-great-grandson  of  Walter  Yonge  of  Colyton 
(?i58x-i649),  whose  diaries  (X604-45),  Toaore  especially  four 
volumes  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  X8777-X8780), 
are  valuable  material  for  history.  In  X72a  he  was  elected  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Honiton;  and  be  succeeded  his 
father,  the  third  baronet,  in  X73X.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  making  himself  useful 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  was  rewarded  with  a  commlssionership 
of  the  treasury  in  1724.  George  II.,  who  conceived  a.  strong 
antipathy  to  Sir  William,  spoke  of  him  as  "Stinking  Yonge"; 
but  Yonge  conducted  himself  so  obsequiously  that  he  obtained  a 
commlssionership  of  the  admiralty  in  1728,  was  restored  to  the 
treasury  in  1730,  and  in  x  73 5  became  secretary  of  state  for  War. 
He  especially  distinguished  himself  in  his  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment against  a  hostile  motion  byPulteneyin  1742.  Making 
friends  with  the  Pelhams,  he  was  appointed  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland  in  X746;  and,  acting  on  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment for  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat  in  1747,  he  won  the 
applause  of  Horace  Walpole  by  moving  that  prisoners  impeached 
for  high  treason  should  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel.  In 
X748  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  He  died  at  Escott,  near  Honiton, 
on  the  loth  of  August  1755.  By  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  he  had 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.    He  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a 


versifier,  some  of  his  lines  being  even  mistaken  for  the  week  ci 
Pope,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter;  and  he  wrote  the 
lyrics  incorporated  in  a  comic  opera,  adajpted  from  Richud 
Brome's  The  Jorial  Crew,  which  was  prodiiced  at  Dnuj  Laae 
in  1730  and  had  a  considerable  vogue. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Geoege  Yonce  (x73X-x8x2),  was  nesber 
of  parliament  for  Honiton  continuously  from  1754  to  1794,  aai 
held  a  number  of  different  government  appointments*  becaeiim 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  (1766-70),  vice-treasurer  for  IreUad 
(1782),  secretary  of  state  for  war  (1782-94,  with  an  intervd 
from  April  to  December  X783),  master  of  the  mint  (1794-99^ 
In  X799  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^ 
Serious  charges  being  brought  against  his  Ht****!^"'^^ 
which  was  marked  by  great  lack  of  judgment,  he  was  re> 
called  in  x8ox.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September  18x2.  The 
baronetcy  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

YONKERS.  a  dty  of  Westchester  county,  New  Yak,  V.SX, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  immediately  adj«aniiig  Ne« 
York  City  on  the  N.  Pop.  (xgoo)  47,93x,  of  whom  14^34  were 
foreign-bora  and  X005  were  negroes;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  79^803. 
Yonkers  is  served  by  three  divisions  of  the  New  Ytxi 
Central  &  Hudson  River  railway,  and  is  connected  with  N'rr 
York  City  and  other  places  E.  and  N.  by  intentrfaan  ekcuk 
lines.  It  has  also  during  most  of  the  year  steamboat  lenrice 
on  the  Hudson.  There  are  two  principal  residential  districts: 
one  in  the  N.,  including  Amackassin  Heists  and  (aboat  x  la. 
W.)Glenwood,  where  are  the  old  Colgate  Manskm  and  ^  Grey- 
stone,"  the  former  home  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden;  the  othfcr  ta 
the  S.,  including  Ludlow,  Van  Cortlandt  Terrace  and  Park  Hd 
(adjoining  Riverdale  in  the  borough  of  the  Bnmx),  a  park- 
like reserve  with  winding  streets  and  drives.  The  basis«s 
and  manufacturing  districts  occupy  the  low  lands  a3aag  the 
river.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hail,  the  Ht^ 
School  and  a  Manual  Training  School,  and  Yonkexs  is  the  seat 
of  St  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic;  xSgb}. 
the  Halsted  School  (fotmded  X874)  for  girls,  aixl  a  bosMsi 
college.  It  has  a  good  public  library  (established  1893;  3s.ooo 
vols,  in  X910),  and  the  Woman's  Institute  (x8So)  and  the  Holly- 
wood Inn  Club  (1897;  for  working-men)  have  small  Ilhraiics. 
Philipsc  Manor  Hall,  built  originally  about  X682  as  the  xaansiea 
of  the  son  of  Frederick  Philipse  (X626-X702),  the  locd  d 
PhiUpsburgh,  and  enlarged  to  its  i»esent  dimenuons  is  1745, 
is  of  some  historic  interest.  It  was  confiscated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1779  because  its  owner,  Frederick  Philipse  (1746- 
X785),  was  suspected  of  Toryism,  and  was  sold  in  X789.  In  1S67 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Yonkers,  and  from  XS72  to  X90S 
was  used  as  the  city  hall.  In  1908  it  was  bought  fay  the  slate, 
and  is  now  maintained  as  a  museum  for  coloxual  and  mrvHi- 
tionary  relics.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  colonial  arch}- 
tecture  in  America.  In  the  square  before  it  stands  a  aonuBcai 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  CivU  War.  Yonkexs  is  aa 
important  manufacturing  city,  and  in  xgos  the  vahie  of  ns 
factory  products  was  $33,548,688. 

On  the  site  of  Yonkers  stood  an  Indian  viflage  kaowa  as 
Nappeckamack,  or  town  of  the  rapid  water,  at  the  tine^ 
the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam;  and  a  gxtat 
rock,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ncppcrhan  Creek,  was  kag  a  place 
of  Indian  worship.  The  territory  was  part  of  the  **  Keskeskkk 
purchase,"  acquired  from  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch  W.  India 
Company  in  X639.  In  X646  the  tract  was  included  in  the  gnct 
to  Adrian  van  der  Donck,  the  first  lawyer  and  hlstoriaa  d 
New  Netherland,  author  -of  A  Description  of  Nem  NeAer^s^J 
(1656),  in  Dutch.  His  grant,  known  as  **  Colen  Doocx " 
(Donck's  Colony),  embraced  all  the  country  froa  ^ptayten 
Duyvil  Creek,  N.  along  the  Hudson  to  the  Amackassia  Ovei« 
and  E.  to  the  Bronx  river.  Some  squattos  settled  here  befoce 
X646.  Van  der  Donck  encouraged  others  to  remove  to  his  lasis 
along  the  Hudson  river,  and  hi  X649  he  built  a  saw-msD  neir 
the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhan  Creek,  which  for  many  years  was 
called  "  Saw-Mill  river."  The  whole  setttenent  aooo  cazae  lo 
be  called  "  De  Jonkheer's  Land  "  or  "  De  Joxikheexs  ** — meaainf 
the  estate  of  the  >'oung  lord,  as  Van  der  Doock  was  called  by 
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his  tenants— and  afterwards  Yonkers.  Subsequently  the  tract 
passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  PhiUpse  and  became 
part  of  the  manor  of  Phib'psburgh.  Early  iu  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Yonkers  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  part  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  skirmishes.  The 
town  of  Yonkers  was  incorporated  in  1788  and  the  village 
in  1855.  In  1872  Yonkers  became  a  dty;  at  the  same  time 
the  southern  part  was  separately  incorporated  as  Kingsbridge, 
which  in  1874  was  annexed  to  New  York. 

See  Frederic  Shonnard  and  W.  W.  Spooner,  History  of  West- 
cUiter  County  (New  York,  1900);  J.  T.  Scharf,  History  of 
Westckesttr  County  (New  York,  1886);  and  Allison,  History  of 
YonJurs  (New  York,  1896). 

YONNB,  a  department   of   central   France,  formed   partly 
from  the  province  of  Champagne  proper    (with  its    depend- 
encies,  S^nonais    and    Tonnerrois),    partly    from    Burgundy 
proper  (with  its   dependencies,  the    county  of     Auzerre    and 
AvaUonnais)  and  partly  from  G&tinais  (Orl£anais  and  lle-de- 
France).    It  is  bounded  by  Aube*  on  the  N.E.,  C6te-d'0r  on 
the  S.E.,  Nidvre  on  the  S.,  Loiret  on  the  W.  and  Seine-et- 
Marne  on  the  N.W.    Pop.  (1906)  315,199.    Area,  2880  sq.  m. 
The  highest  elevation  (2000  ft.)  is  in  the  granitic  highlands  of 
Morvan,  in  the  S.E.,  where  other  peaks  range  from  1300  to 
1600  ft.    The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 
except  a  small  district  in  the  S.W.  (Puisayc),  which  belongs  to 
that  of  the  Loire.     The  river  Yonne  flows  through    it    from 
S.  to  N.N.W.,  receiving  on  the  right  bank  the  Cure,  the  Serein 
and  the  Armancon,  which  water  the  S.E.  of  the  department. 
Farther  N.  it  is  joined  by  the  Vanne,  between  which  and  the 
Arman^on  lies  the  forest-dad  plateau  of  the  Pays  d'Othe.    Jo 
the  W.  of  the  Yonne,  in  the  Puisaye,  are  the  sources  of  the 
Loing,  another  tributary  of  the  Seine,  and  of  its  affluents,  the 
Ouanne  and  the  Lunain.    Thfe  Yonne  is  navigable  throughout 
the  department,  and  is  connected  with  the  Loire  by  the  canal 
of  Nivemais,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  that  of  Briare, 
which  connects  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.    The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, except  in  the  Morvan,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  most    abundant. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.  and  W. 

The  department  b  essentially  agricultural.  Wheat  and  oatt 
are  the  chief  cereals;  potatoes,  sugar-beet,  lucerne,  mangold- 
wurzel  and  other  forage  plants  are  also  cultivated,  and  there  is 
much  good  pasture. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Tonnerrots  and  Auxerrois  produce  the 
Sncst  red  wtnes  of  lower  Burgundy,  and  those  of  Chablis  the  finest 
Rr-hite.  The  wine  of  the  C6te  St  Jacques  (Joigny)  is  also  highly 
^teemed.  Cider-apples  are  the  cnicf  fruit.  Charny  is  a  centre 
'or  the  rearing  of  horses.  Forests  cover  considerable  areas  of  the 
department  and  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  hornbeam,  elm,  ash, 
>irch  and  pine.  Quarry  products  include  building-stone,  ochre 
ind  cement.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are  tanneries, 
ilc- works,  saw-mills  and  breweries,  but  there  is  little  manufac- 
uring  activity.  Cereals,  wines,  firewood,  charcoal,  ochre  and  bark 
ire  exported. 

The  department  is  served  chiefly  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway. 
The  canal  of  Burgundy,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Arman^on, 
tas  a  length  of  57  m.  in  the  department,  that  of  Nivernais,  following 
he  valley  of  the  Yonne,  a  length  of  33  m.  The  department  con- 
titutes  the  archie^iscopal  diocese  of  sens,  has  its  court  of  appeal 
n  Paris,  its  educational  centre  at  Dipon,  and  belongs  to  the  district 
•f  the  V.  army  corps.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements  (37 
ajitons,  486  communes),  of  which  the  capitals  are  Auxerre,  also 
apital  of  the  department,  Avallon,  Sens,  Joieny  and  Tonnerre, 
,-hich  with  those  of  Chablis,  St  Florentin  and  Vczelay  are  its  most 
oteworthy  towns  and  are  treated  separately.  Yonne  is  rich  in 
hjccts  of  antiquarian  and  architectural  intexest.  At  Pontigny 
here  is  a  Cistefdan  abbey,  where  Thomas  Becket  spent  two  years 
f  his  exile.  Its  church  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  Cistercian 
rchitecture  of  the  12th  century.  The  fine  I2th-centutv  chftteau 
f  Druyee.  which  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village,  once 
elonged  to  the  counts  of  Auxerre  and  Nevers.  Villeneuve-sur- 
^onne  has  a  medieval  keep  and  gateways  and  a  church  of  the 
3th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  Renaissance  chAteaux  of  Flcurigny, 
kHcy-le-Fmnce  and  Tanla^,  the  last-named  for  some  time  the 
ropcrty  of  the  Coligny^  family,  and  the  ch&teau  of  St  Fargeau,  of 
le  I3tn  century,  rebuilt  by  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  under 
x>uia  XIV.,  are  all  architecturally  remarkable.  At  St  Mor6  thes 
re  remains  of  the  Roman  road  rrom  Lyons  to  Gallia  Beigica  and 
i  a  Roman  fortified  post. 


TORCK   VON   WARTENBURG,    HANS    DAVID    LUDWIQ, 

Count  (1759-1830),  Prussian  general  field-marshal,  was  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  He  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1772,  but  after 
seven  years'  service  was  cashiered  for  disobedience.  Entering 
the  Dutch  service  three  years  later  he  took  part  in  the  operations 
of  1783-84  in  the  East  Indies  as  captain.  Returning  to  Prussia 
in  1785  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  reinstated 
in  his  old  service,  and  in  1794  took  part  in  the  operations  in 
Poland,  distinguishing  himsdf  especially  at  Szekoczyn.  Five 
years  afterwards  Yorck  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as 
commander  of  a  light  infantry  re^ment,  being  one  of  the  first 
to  give  prominence  to  the  training  of  skirmishers.  In  1805 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade,  and 
in  the  disastrous  Jena  campaign  he  played  a  conspicuous  and 
successf 111. part  as  a  rearguard  commander,  especially  at  Alten- 
zaun.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  severely  wounded,  in  the  last 
stand  of  BlUcher's  corps  at  LUbeck.  In  the  reorganization  of 
the  Prussian  arm/  wUch  foUowted  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Yorck 
was  one  of  the  leading  figures.  At  first  major-general  com- 
manding the  West  Prussian  brigade,  afterwards  inspector- 
general  of  light  infantry,  he  was  finally  appointed  second  in 
command  to  (jeneral  Grawert,  the  leader  of  the  auxiliary  corps 
which  Prussia  was  compelled  to  send  to  the  Russian  War  of 
181 2.  The  two  generals  did  not  agree,  Grawert  being  an  open 
partisan  of  the  French  alliance,  and  Yorck  an  ardent  patriot; 
but  before  long  Grawert  retired,  and  Yorck  assumed  the  com- 
mand. Opposed  in  his  advance  on  Riga  by  the  Russian  General 
Steingell,  he  displayed  great  skill  in  a  series  of  combats  which 
ended  in  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  to  Riga.  Throughout 
the  campaign  he  had  been  the  object  of  many  overtures  from 
the  enemy's  generals,  and  though  he  had  hitherto  rejected  them, 
it  was  soon  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  Grand  Army  was 
doomed.  Marshal  Macdonald,  his  immediate  French  superior, 
retreated  before  the  corps  of  Diebitsch,  and  Yorck  found  himself 
isolated.  As  a  soldier  his  duty  was  to  break  through,  but  as 
a  Prussian  patriot  his  position  was  more  difficult.  He  had  to 
judge  whether  the  moment  was  favourable  for  the  war  of 
liberation;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
junior  staff-officers,  Yorck  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  safety  of 
his  own  head.  On  December  30th  the  general  made  up  his 
mind.  The  Convention  of  Tauroggen  *'  neutralized  "  the 
Prussian  corps.  The  news  was  received  with  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  Prussian  Court  dared  not  yet  throw  off  the 
mask^  and  an  order  was  despatched  suspending  Yorck  from 
his  command  pending  a  court-martial.  Diebitsch  refused  to 
let  the  bearer  pass  through  his  lines,  and  the  general 
was  finally  absolved  when  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  definitely 
ranged  Prussia  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Yorck's  act  was 
nothing  less  than  the  turning-point  of  Pru^ian  history.  His 
veterans  formed  the  nudeus  of  the  forces  of  East  Prussia, 
and  Yorck  himself  in  public  took  the  final  step  by  dedaring 
war  as  the  commander  of  those  forces.  On  March  xjth,  1813, 
he  made  his  entry  into  Berlin  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
exuberance  of  patriotic  joy.  On  the  same  day  the  king  declared 
war.  During  1813-14  Yorck  led  his  veterans  with  conspicuous 
success.  He  covered  BlUcher's  retreat  after  Bautzen  and  took 
a  decisive  part  in  the  battles  on  the  Katzbach.  In  the  advance 
on  Leipzig  his  corps  won  the  action  of  Wartenburg  (October  4) 
and  took  part  in  the  crowning  victory  of  October  i8th.  In 
the  campaign  in  France  Yorck  drew  off  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  Sacken's  corps  at  Montmirail,  and  dedded  the  day 
at  Laon.  The  storm  of  Paris  was  his  last  fight.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  18x5  none  of  the  older  men  were  employed  in  BlQcher's 
army,  in  order  that  Gneisenau  (the  ablest  of  the  Prussian 
generals)  might  be  free  to  assume  command  in  case  of  the  old 
prince's  death .  Yorck  was  appointed  to  a  resierve  corps  in  Prussia, 
and,  feeling  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required,  he  retired 
from  the  army.  His  master  would  not  accept  his  resignation 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  in  1821  made  him  general  field- 
marshal.  He  had  been  made  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg 
in  1814.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  on  his  estate  of 
Klein-Ols,  the  gift  of  the  king.    He  died  there  on  the  4th  of 
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October'  1830.  A  sUtue  fby  lUuch)  was  erected  to  him  in 
Berlin  in  185^. 

See  Seydliu,  Tatebuch  des  Preussuchen  Armee  Korps  1812  (Berlin, 
1833):  Droysen.  Leben  des  C,  F.  M.  Grafen  Yorck  von  Wartenburi 
(Berliii,  1851). 

•  TOREDALB  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  local  phase  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  N.  of  England.  The  name  was 
introduced  by  J.  Phillips  on  account  of  the  typical  develop- 
ment of  the  phase  in  Yorcdale  (Wensleydale),  Yorkshire.  In 
the  Yorkshire  dales  the  Carboniferous  rocks  assume  an  aspect 
very  di£ferent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  S.  Beds  of 
detrital  sediment,  sandstones,  shales  and. occasional  ironstones 
and  thin  coals  separate  the  limestones  into  well-defined  beds. 
These  limestone  beds  have  received  various  names  of  local 
significance  (Hardraw  Scar,  Simonstone,  Middle,  Underset, 
Main  and  many  others),  and  owing  to  the  country  being  little 
disturbed  by  faulting  and  being  much  cut  up  by  the  streams, 
they  stand  out  as.  escarpments  on  either  side  of  the  valleys. 
The  first  indication  of  the  intercalation  of  thick  detrital  deposits 
within  the  massive  limestone  is  seen  in  In^^eborough  and  Peny- 
ghent;  but  as  the  rocks  are  traced  N.  the  detrital  matter 
increases  in  quantity  and  the  limestones  diminish,  till  in  North- 
umberland the  whole  Carboniferous  series  assumes  the  Yoredale 
phase,  and  consists  of  alternations  of  detrital  and  calcareous 
beds,  no  massive  limestone  beinx  seen. 

The  Yoredale  limestones  are  characterind  by  the  presence  of 
Productustiganteus  and  the  brachiopod  fauna  usually  associated 
with  it.  The  main  limestone  of  Weardale  is  full  of  corals,  including 
Lonsdaleia  floriSormis,  Dibunopkyllum  sp..  Cydopkyllum  packym- 
dothecum,  &c.,  and  has  a  typical  Vis6an  fauna;  it  would  therefore 
correspond,  palaeontologically,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  Derbyshire.  On  Ingleborough  the  limestones 
are  not  very  fossiliferous,  but  the  Main  Limestone  contains  small 
corals  of  a  zaphrentoid  type  and  an  upper  Vis6an  fauna.  Post- 
dotiomya  Beckeri  oocura  fairly  low  down  in  the  series  in  the  Shale 
above  the  Hardraw  Scar  and  Gayls  limestones,  but  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  of  the  goniatites  or  other  ccphalopods  and  lamclli- 
branchs  which  characterize  the  Posidonomya  Bukeri  beds  of  the 
Pendleside  Series,  the  faunas  of  the  Yoredale  and  Pendleside  phases 
being  very  distinct.  The  Red  Bed  Limestone  of  Leybum,  the  upper- 
most limestone  of  the  series,  is  very  rich  in  fish  remains,  which  are 
identical  in  many  cases  with  those  found  in  the  topmost  beds  of 
the  massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Bolt  Edge  quarry  in 
Derbyshire.  The  shales  between  the  limestones  are  rich  in  fossils 
and  contain  abundant  single  corals  referable  to  ZapkretUis  enniskil- 
lent,  CyclcpkyUum  packvendotkecum  and  othere;  these,  though 
high-zonal  forms,  occOr  low  down  in  the  Yoredale  strata;  even  m 
the  shale  above  the  Hardraw  Scar  limestone.  In  the  Derbyshire 
area  and  farther  N.  these  corals  would  indicate  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  limestone  series  of  those  districts,  and  their  eariy  appearance 
in  the  Yoredale  area  is  probably  entirely  due  to  conditions  of 
environment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  rocks  in  a 
number  of  widely  separated  areas  with  the  Yoredale  strata,  but 
on  wholly  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  clear  that  the  esact  relation- 
ship which  the  Yorcdale  series  of  the  type  area  bean  as  a  whole 
to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Midlands,  N.  and  S.  Wales, 
&c.,on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Pendleside  scries  on  the  other, 
has  yet  to  be  established  on  a  firm  palacontological  basis. 

See  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  "Geology  of  Mallerstang  " ;  W.  Hind, 
Proc.  Yorks.  Ceol.  and  Poly.  Soc.  (i9Qa),  xiv.  part  iii.;  and  Rep. 
BrU.  Ass.,  "  Life  Zones  Brit.  Carb.  Rocks  "  (1901). 

YORK  (House  or),  a  royal  line  in  Engbind,  founded  by 
Richard,  duke  of  York  (9.9.) ,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  opposi- 
tion to  Henry  VI.  It  may  be  said  that  his  claim,  at  the  time 
it  was  advanced,  was  rightly  barred  by  prescription,  the  house 
of  Lancaster  having  then  occupied  the  throne  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  that  it  was  really  owing  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  her  favourites  that  it  was  advanced  at 
aU.  Yet  it  was  founded  upon  strict  principles  of  lineal  descent. 
For  the  duke  was  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  while  the  house  of  Lancaster  came  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  brother  of  Lionel.  One  thing  which 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  an  element  of  weakness 
in  his  claim  was  that  it  was  derived  (see  the  Table)  through 
females — an  objection  actually  brought  against  it  by  Chief- 
Justice  Fortescue.  But  a  succession  through  females  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  objected  to  after  Edward  III.'s  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France;  and,  apart  from  strict  legality,  the  duke's 
claim  was  probably  supported  in  the  popular  estimation  by  the 


fact  that  he  was  descended  from  Edward  III.  thioagh  his  lather 
no  less  than  through  his  mother.  For  his  father,  Ricfaud,  ad 
of  Cambridge,  was  the  son  of  F^dmund,  duke  oC  YcA,  fifth 
son  of  Edward  III.;  and  he  himself  was  the  direct  fiaeil  bar 
of  this  Edmund,  just  as  much  as  he  was  d  Lionel,  doke  ei 
Clarence.  His  dahn  was  also  favoured  by  the  accniBwIatinn  of 
hereditary  titles  and  esUtes.  The  earldom  oC  Ulster,  the  cU 
inheritance  of  the  De  Burghs,  had  descended  to  him  bam  Lknd. 
duke  of  Clarence;  the  earldom  of  March  came  from  the  Iforti- 
mers,  and  the  dukedom  of  York  and  the  earldom  of  Cambridgr 
from  his  paternal  ancestry.  Moreover,  hb  owa  raarriafe  vuk 
Cecily  Neville,  though  she  was  but  the  youngest  dau^iter  of 
Ralph,  xst  earl  of  Westmorland,  allied  him  to  a  powcffol  bmBj 
in  the  north  of  EngUmd,  to  whose  sapport  both  he  aad  fas  sec 
were  greatly  indebted. 

The  reasons  why  the  claims  of  the  line  of  Qare&ce  had  bee: 
so  long  forborne  are  not  difiScuIt  to  explain.    Roger  MoctiBscT, 
4th  earl  of  March,  was  designated  by  Ridiard  IL  as  ha  soc- 
cessor;  but  he  died  the  year  before  Richard  was  dethnmed.  tac 
his  son  Edmund,  the  5th  earl,  was  a  child  at  Henry  IV.'s  usups- 
tion.    Henry  took  care  to  secure  his  perscm;  but  the  daims  r 
the  family  troubled  the  whole  of  his  own  and  tlie  bepnnii^  d 
his  son's  reign.    It  was  an  uncle  of  this  Edmund  who  took  pan 
with  Owen  Glendower  and  the  Perdes;  and  f4»  advocating  t!b; 
cause  of  Edmund  Archbishop  Scrope  was  put  to  death.    Aac 
it  was  to  put  the  crown  on  Edmimd's  head  that  his  beother-ic- 
law  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  omspired  against  Henry  \ 
soon  after  his  accession.   The  {Jot  was  detected,  being  reveakd. 
it  is  said,  by  the  earl  of  March  himself,  who  does  not  npfKar  to 
have  given  it  any  encouragement;  the  eari  of  Cambrk^  wu 
beheaded.    The  popularity  gained  by  Henry  V.  in  his  Freack 
campaigns  secured  the  weak  title  of  the  boose  of  lanfiUfr 
against  further  attack  for  forty  years.- 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  seems  to  have  taken  wandng  by  Ls 
father's  fate;  but,  after  seeking  for  many  years  to  oorrcct  I? 
other  means  the  weakness  of  Henry  VI.'s  government,  be  fina 
took  up  arms  against  the  ill  advisers  who  were  his  own  penot-aJ 
enemies,  and  at  length  claimed  the  crown  in  parliament  as  ka 
right.  The  Lords,  or  such  of  them  as  did  not  purposely  suj 
away  from  the  House,  admitted  that  his  daim  was  ttnimpead- 
able,  but  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  Heniy  should  recab 
the  crown  for  life,  and  the  duke  and  his  heirs  succeed  after  his 
death.  This  was  accepted  by  the  duke,  and  an  act  to  thtf 
effect  received  Henry's  own  anent.  But  the  act  was  lepodistfd 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  fdlowcrs,  and  the  duke  was  iliia 
at  Wakefidd  fighting  against  them.  In  little  man  than  rvo 
months,  however,  his  son  was  proclaimed  king  at  Lond<»  by  tk 
title  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  bloody  victoiy  of  Towum  iast- 
.diately  after  drove  his  enemies  intoesdle  and  paved  thewayfjr 
his  coronation.  After  his  reooveiy  of  the  throne  in  1471  he  fcsd 
little  more  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  the  house  of  Lancasttr 
But  the  seeds  of  distrust  had  already  been  sown  ameog  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  in  1478  his  brother  Ctaxencc  «is 
put  to  death—secretly,  indeed,  within  the  Tower,  b«xt  stin  U 
his  authority  and  that  of  parliament — as  a  traitor.  In  i4-^i 
Edward  himself  died;  and  his  eldest  son,  Edward  V.,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  two  months  and  a  half,  was  put  aside  by  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Gtoucester,  who  became  Ridianl  HI.,  a?i 
then  caused  him  and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  be 
murdered.  But  in  little  more  than  two  years  Richard  was  &ls  a 
at  Bosworth  by  the  eari  of  Richmond,  who,  being  prodazrul 
king  as  Henry  VII.,  shortly  afterwards  fulfilled  his  pledge  '-^ 
marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edaard  IV.  and  so  tniu  t^e 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Here  the  dynastic  history  of  the  house  of  York  ends,  fcr  its 
claims  were  henceforth  merged  in  those  of  the  hoose  of  Tudo^ 
But,  although  the  union  of  the  Roses  ought  to  have  exti&fuishH 
controversy,  a  host  of  debatable  questions  and  plauibfe  prt 
texts  for  rebellion  remained.  The  legitimacy  of  Edward  l\"i 
children  had  been  denied  by  Richard  III.  and  his  pariuoe::' 
and,  though  the  act  was  denounced  as  scandaloos,  the  slaadef 
might  still  be  reasserted.    The  duke  of  Clareoce  had  left  'mo 
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htldren,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the  attainder  of  their  father 
ould  not  be  a  greater  bar  to  the  crown  than  the  attainder  of 
fcnry  VII.  himself.  Seeing  this,  Henry  had,  immediately 
fter  his  victory  at  Bosworth,  secured  the  person  of  the  son, 
idvard,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
f  London.  Yet  a  formidable  rebellion  was  raised  in  his  behalf 
Y  means  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
nsoner  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
/ed  for  twelve  years  later  in  mijust  confinement,  and  was 
timately  put  to  death  in  1499  because  he  had  consented  to  a 
ot  for  his  own  liberation.  As  to  his  sister  Margaret,  she  was 
arried  to  one  of  Henry  VIL's  Welsh  followers,  Sir  Richard 
>le  (or  Poole),  and  could  give  no  trouble,  so  that,  when  Henry 
[II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  thought  it  politic  to  treat  her  with 
□dness.  He  made  her  countess  of  Salisbury,  reversed  her 
other's  attainder,  created  her  eldest  son,  Henry,  Lord  Mon- 
^e,  and  caused  one  of  her  younger  sons,  Reginald,  who  dis- 
lyed  much  taste  for  learning,  to  be  carefully  educated.  This, 
wever,  was  the  very  thing  which  involved  the  whole  family  in 
'n.  For  Henry  looked  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  Reginald 
le  to  vindicate  before  Europe  the  justice  of  his  divorce  from 
tberine  of  Aragon;  and,  when  Pole  was  conscientiously 
npelled  to  declare  the  very  opposite,  the  king's  indignation 
;w  no  bounds.  Pole  himself  was  safe,  having  secured  some 
le  before  a  retreat  in  Italy.  He  was  even  made  a  cardinal  by 
pope.  But  this  only  made  matters  worse  for  his  family 
home:  his  brother,  Lord  Montague,  and  evoi  his  mother,  the 
d  countess  of  Salisbury,  were  beheaded  as  traitors  because 
y  had  continued  to  correspond  with  him.  Cardinal  Pole, 
rever,  came  back  to  his  own  country  with  great  honour 
he  refgn  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
y  on  the  deprivation  of  Cranmer. 

:ar]y  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  nephews  of  the 
Unal,  Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole,  being  ardent  young  men, 
»pired  to  go  over  to  the  duke  of  Guise  in  France,  hoping  to 
im  with  an  army  into  Wales  and  so  promote  the  claims  of 
ry  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  crown  of  Engjand,  for  which  service 
elder,  Arthur,  expected  to  be  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
'ence.  The  result  was  that  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
were  only  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Tower, 
re  they  both  carved  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  dungeon, 
Ji  are  still  visible  in  the  Beauchamp  tower. 
Qother  branch  of  the  house  of  York  might  have  ^ven  trouble 
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to  the  Tudors  if  they  had  not  been  narrowly  watched  and  ulti- 
mately extinguished.  Of  the  sisters  of  Edward  IV.,  the  eldest, 
Anne,  who  married  the  duke  of  Exeter,  left  only  one  daughter 
by  her  second  husband,  Sir  Thomas  St  Leger;  but  the  second, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had 
several  children.  Tlieir  eldest  son  was  created  earl,  of  Lincoln 
during  his  father's  life,  and  Richard  III.,  after  the  death  of  his 
own  son,  had  designated  him  as  his  successor.  Disappointed  of 
a  kingdom  by  the  success  of  Henry  VII.,  he  joined  in  Simnel's 
rebellion  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  His  brother 
Edmund  thus  became  heir  to  liis  father;  but  in  the  reduced 
circumstances  of  the  family  he  agreed  to  forbear  the  title  of  duke 
and  take  that  of  earl  of  Suffolk.  He  continued  for  some  years 
in  favour  with  the  king,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter; 
but,  having  killed  a  man  in  a  passion,  he  fled  abroad  and  was 
entertained  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  when  resident  in  the  Low 
Countries  before  his  departure  for  Spain.  Philip,  having  been 
driven  on  the  English  coast  when  going  to  take  possession  of  bis 
Spanish  kingdom,  was  entertained  at  Windsor  by  Henry  VII., 
to  whom  he  promised  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  condition 
that  his  life  ^uld  be  spared.  Edmund  de  la  Pole  accordingly 
was  brought  back  to  England  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Though 
the  promise  to  spare  ^is  life  was  kept  by  the  king  who  gave  it, 
his  son  Henry  VIII.  caused  him  to  be  executed  in  1513,  when 
war  broke  out  with  France,  apparently  for  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  his  brother  Richard,  then  in  the  French  service. 
After  his  death  Richard  de  la  Pole,  remaining  in  exile,  called 
himself  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  flattered  occasionaJly  by 
Francis  L  with  faint  hopes  of  the  crown  of  England.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1535.  There  were  no  more  De 
la  Poles  who  could  advance  even  the  most  shadowy  pretensions 
to  disturb  the  Tudor  dynasty.  (J.  Ga.) 

YORK,  EDMUND  OF  LANGLEY,  Duke  op  (1341-1402),  fifth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  was  bom  at  King's  Langley  in  Hertford- 
shire.on  the  5th  of  June  1341.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
campaign  in  France  in  1359,  was  created  eari  of  Cambridge  in 
X362,  and  took  part  in  expeditions  to  France  and  Spain,  being 
present  at  the  sack  of  Limoges  in  1370.  After  marrying  Isabella 
(d.  1393),  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  English  lieutenants  in  Brittany,  whither  he 
led  an  army  in  1375.  A  second  campaign  in  Brittany  was 
followed  in  1381  by  ail  expedition  under  the  earl's  leadership  to 
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aid  Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  in  his  struggle  with  John  I., 
king  of  Castile;  but  after  a  period  of  inaction  Edmund  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  as  Ferdinand  had  concluded  an 
independent  peace  with  Castile.  Accompanying  Richard  II.  on 
his  march  into  Scotland,  he  was  created  duke  of  York  in  August 
1385,  and  subsequently  on  three  occasions  he  acted  as  regent  of 
England.  In  this  capacity  he  held  a  parliament  in  1395,  and  he 
was  again  serving  as  regent  when  Henry  of  Lancaster,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  landed  in  England  in  July  139Q.  After  a 
feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  absent  king,  York 
joined  the  victorious  invader;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Froissart  as  translated  by  tx}rd  Berners, 
"  laye  styll  in  his  castcll,  and  medled  with  nothynge  of  the 
busynesse  of  Englande."  He  died  at  King's  Langley  on  the  xst 
of  August  1402.  York  was  a  man  who  preferred  pleasure  to 
business,  and  during  the  critical  events  of  his  nephew's  reign  he 
was  content  to  be  guided  by  his  more  ambitious  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  His  second  wife  was  Joan, 
or  Johanna  (d.  1434),  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 
Kent,  but  his  only  children  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Constance  (d.  14 16),  by  his  first  wife. 

YORK,  EDWARD,  Duke  of  (c.  1373-1415),  elder  son  pf  the 
preceding,  was  created  carl  of  Rutland  in  1390.  Being  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  cousin,  Richard  II.,  he  received  several 
important  appointments,  including  those  of  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
constable  of  the  tower  of  London  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  Ireland  in  1394  and  was 
made  earl  of  Cork;  arranged  Richard's  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France;  and  was  one  of  the  king's 
most  active  helpers  in  the  proceedings  against  the  "lords 
appellant "  in  1397.  As  a  reward  he  secured  the  ofi^ce  of  con- 
stable of  England  and  the  lands  in  Holdcmcss  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  his  murdered  uncle,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with  other  estates  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Aumerle  or  Albemarle.  He  appears  to  have 
deserted  Richard  in  1399,  but  only  at  the  last  moment;  and  in 
Henry  IV.'s  first  parliament  he  was  vigorously  denounced  as  the 
murderer  of  Gloucester.  After  declaring  that  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  1397  had  been  performed  under  constraint,  his 
life  was  spared,  but  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  as  earl  of 
Rutland,  and  deprived  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  land.  It  is 
uncertain  what  share  Rutland  had  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.  in  January  1400,  but  his  complete  acquittal  by 
parliament  in  1401,  and  the  confidence  subsequently  reposed  in 
him  by  the  king,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  seriously 
involved.  Scrying  as  the  royal  lieutenant  in  Aquitaine  and  in 
Wales,  Rutland,  who  became  duke  of  York  on  his  father's  death 
in  1402,  was,  like  all  Henry's  servants,  hampered  by  want  of 
money,  and  perhaps  began  to  feel  some  irritation  against  the 
king.  At  all  events  he  was  concerned  in  the  scheme,  concocted 
in  1405  by  his  sister,  Constance,  widow  of  Thomas  le  Despencer, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  for  seizing  the  young  earl  of  March,  and  his 
brother  Roger  Mortimer,  and  carrying  them  into  Wales.  On 
her  trial  Constance  asserted  that  her  brother  had  instigated  the 
plot,  which  also  included  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  York  was 
imprisoned  in  Pevensey  castle.  Released  a  few  months  later,  he 
was  restored  to  the  privy  council  and  regained  his  estates,  after 
which  he  again  served  Henry  in  Wales  and  in  France.  York  led 
one  division  of  the  English  army  at  Agincourt,  where,  on  the 
25th  of  October  1415,  be  was  killed  by  "  much  hete  and 
thronggid."  He  was  buried  in  Fotheringhay  church.  The 
duke  left  no  children  and  was  succeeded  as  duke  of  York  by  bis 
nephew,  Richard. 

York  compiled  the  Mayslre  of  the  Came,  a  treatise  on  hunting 
which  is  lately  a  translation  of  the  Livre  de  Ckasse  of  Gaston  Phochus, 
count  of  Foix.  This  has  been  edited  by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie- 
Grohman  (1904). 

YORK,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS.  Ditke  of  (1763-1827), 
second  son  of  George  III.,  was  bom  at  St  James's  Palace  on  the 
i6th  of  August  1763.  At  the  age  of  six  months  his  father  secured 
his  election  to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Osnabrtick.  He  was  invested 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1767,  a  K.G.  in  1771,  and  was  gazetted 


colonel  in  1780.  From  1781  Co  1787  be  lived  in  Gennany. 
he  attended  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  and  Pruttian  urjes. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd  horse  grenadier  r,anfs 
(now  2nd  Life  Guards)  in  1782,  and  promoted  major-geaenl 
and  appointed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  17&4.  H< 
was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  and  earl  of  Ukter  ia  i;<i. 
but  retained  the  bishopric  of  Osnabruck  ontil  1805.  On  L . 
return  to  England  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  vK^e 
on  December  15,1 788,  he  opposed  Pitt's  Regency  BiU  bx  a  spnch 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  prince  of  \Vak> 
A  duel  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common  whh  Coiooel  Lcazsi 
afterwards  duke  of  Richmond,  served  to  increase  the  dvkc  -4 
York's  popularity,  his  acceptance  of  the  challeo^  itsell  aad  his 
perfect  coolness  appealing  strongly  to  the  public  taste.  In  1792 
he  married  Princess  Frederica  Charlotte  Llrica  Catherica 
(b.  1767),  daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prosia.  Tbe 
princess  was  enthusiastically  received  in  London,  hot  t^ 
marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a  separati<»)  soon  took  place.  T^e 
princess  retired  to  Oatlands  Park,  Weybrid^e,  wfacxe  she  £ed 
on  the  6th  of  August  183a 

In  1793  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  FlazKlers  in  consiwj 
of  the  English  contingent  of  Coburg's  army  destined  for  th; 
invasion  of  France  (see  French  Revolctxokasy  Waks).     0~. 
his  return  in  1795  the  king  promoted  hira  field-marshal,  izi 
on  April  3rd,  1798,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief.    Hi& 
second  command  was  with  the  army  sent  to  invade  Holljxi 
in  conjunction  with  a  Russian  corps  d'armiie  in  1799.    Sir  Ra'p^ 
Abcrcromby  and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Mitchell  in  charige  ^  t'-e 
vanguard  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Dutch  ships  a  vx 
Helder,  but  from  time  of  the  duke's  arrival  with   the  roiz 
body  of  the  army  disaster  followed  disaster  until,  on  the  17th  c: 
October,  the  duke  signed  the  convention  of  Alkmaar.  hy  vikh 
the  allied  expedition  withdrew  after  giving  up  its  prisoncTv 
Although  thus  unsuccessful  as  commander  of  a  &e^  army  i^f 
duke  was  well  fitted  to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  army  at  ban  r. 
and  to  this  task  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  v^.;rii^ 
success  until  his  enforced  retirement  from  the  office  of  cor>- 
mander-in-chief  on  the  18th  of  March  i8oq,  in  oosuequcnce  d  b  > 
relations  with  Mary  Ann  Clarke  (1776-1852),  who  vasconvir:. . 
of  profiting  by  her  intimacy  with  the  duke  to  extxact  Dor.y 
from  ofificers  by  promising  to  recommend  them  for  praiBouc. 
A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commoiis :  j 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  duke  was  acqtiitccd  of  ha^-'t 
received  bribes  himself  by  278  votes  to  iq6.    Two  years  hif, 
in  May  181 1,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  tbe  army  b%'  tae 
prince  regent,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  this  paaiic^ 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1837  and  was  buried  at  St  Geocfcs 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

A  firm  friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  dake  aad  k:i 
elder  brother,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  he  ia  alwo  said  to  h.  «« 
been  his  father's  favourite  son.  He  was  very  popular,  thaak.*  :  • 
hi.H  amiable  disposition  and  a  keen  love  of  sport,  but  it  is  as  tbe 
organizing  and  administrative  head  of  the  army  that  be  has  k>: 
his  mark.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  tooe  of  *^c 
army,  restore  discipline,  weed  out  the  undesirables,  aiad  s«p(:rr*> 
bribery  and  favouritism.  He  founded  the  Duke  of  York's  >c''>  • 
for  the  sons  of  soldiers  at  Chelsea,  and  his  name  ts  abo  ocl  • 
memdrated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  column  in  Waterloo 


YORK.  RICHARD.  DtncE  of  (1411-1460),  was  bora  on  tii; 
2 xst  of  September  14 ix,  the  son  of  Richard,  eaxi  of  Caohnd^r. 
second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  dtikc  ol  Ymrk.  By  the  drA:a 
of  his  uncle  Edward  at  Agincourt  he  became  duke  of  Tock,  ari 
on  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer  in  1425  be  wccMided  to  ^ 
claims  as  representing  in  the  female  line  the  dder  fanuKh  cf 
the  royal  family.  He  had  been  kindly  treated  by  Hesry  V. 
and  his  name  appears  at  tbe  head  of  the  kni^ts  aeiade  by  the 
little  Henry  VI.  at  Leicester  on  the  19th  of  May  14^6.  Yoil's 
first  service  was  in  France  during  1430  and  1431.  Ia  Z433  hr 
obtained  livery  of  his  lands  and  afterwards  went  over  to  Irciard 
to  take  possession  of  his  estates  there.  In  Jannaiy  1436  be 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  France  aixd  NoraaaE^^.  bi-* 
did  not  enter  on  his  command  till  June.  He  showed  v^fow  aad 
capacity,  and  recovend  Fecamp  and  some  other 
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Nornumdy.   Probably  he  was  not  supported  cordially  by  the 
home  government,  and  in  1437  applied  to  be  recalled.    One 
authority  alleges  that  his  council  thwarted  him  in  his  desire  to 
relieve  Montereau.  because  he  had  been  discharged  from  his 
office  {Ckrmides  of  London^  143).    York  returned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1437.   From  this  time  at  all  events  he  attached 
himself  to  the  war-party  of  which  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  was 
head,  in  opposition  to  the  government  under  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
By  his  marriage  in  .1438  to  Cicely,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, he  allied  himself  to  the  rising  family  of  the  Nevilles. 
On  the  3nd  of  July  1440  York  was  again  appointed  to  the 
French  command.    His  previous  experience  made  him  stipulate 
for  full  powers  and  a  sufficient  revenue.    He  did  not,  however, 
go  to  Rouen  till  June  1441.    During  his  second  governorship 
York  maintained,  if  he  cotild  not  improve,  the  English  position 
in  Normandy.   He  was  again  hampered  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  1446  was  recalled,  on  the 
pretext  that  his  term  -of  office  had  expired.    The  death  of 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester  in  February  1447  made  York  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood.    Suffolk,  now  Henry's  chief  minister,  found 
a  convenient  banishment  for  a  dangerous  rival  by  appointing 
York  to  be  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten  years  (9th  of  December 
1447).    York,  however,  contrived  to  put  off  his  departure  for 
eighteen  months.    During  his  absence  in  Ireland  English  dis- 
content came  to  a  crisb  in  Jack  Cade's  rebeUion.    The  use 
made  of  the  names  of  Mortimer  and  York,  however  unauthorized, 
shows  the  trend  of  popular  opinion.    In  September  1450  York 
landed  in  Wales.    His  opponents  endeavoured  to  waylay  him, 
but  he  came  to  London  with  an  armed  retinue  and  forced 
himself  into  the  king's  presence.    Nevertheless  he  declared  his 
loyalty  and  that  he  desired  only  justice  and  good  government. 
He  took  part  in  the  punishment  of  Cade's  supporters,  and  dis- 
countenanced a  proposal  in  parliament  that  he  should  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown.    In  March  1452  he  came  once  more 
in  arms  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  Somerset's  dis- 
missal.   On  a  promise  that  his  rival  should  be  held  in  custody 
he  disbanded  his  men,  and  thus  outwitted  found  himself  virtu- 
ally a  prisoner.    However,  a  nominal  agreement  was  concluded, 
and   York  accepted  the  king's  pardon.     The  situation  was 
Ranged  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king's  illness 
in  October  1453.    After  a  struggle  with  the  queen  and  Somer- 
set, York  secured  his  recognition  as  protector  on  the  a7th  of 
Viarch  1454.    He  declared  that  he  accepted  the  post  only  as 
I  duty,  and,  though  he  put  his  own  friends  in  power,  exerdsed 
lis  authority  with  moderation  and  on  the  side  of  good  order. 
iut  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  king's  sudden  recovery  brought 
fork's  protectorate  to  an  end.    When  it  was  clear  that  the 
ucen  and  Somerset  would  proceed  to  extremities,  York  and 
is  friends  took  up  arms  in  self-defence.    Even  when  the  two 
rmics  met  at  St  Albans,  York  endeavoured  to  treat  for  settle- 
tent.     The  issue  was  decided  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
omerset  on  the  aand  of  May  X455.    York  used  his  success 
ith  moderation.    He  became  constable  of  England,  and  his 
icnds  obtained  office.  .  This  was  no  more  than  a  change  of 
inlsteis.    But  a  return  of  the  king's  ilhiess  in  October  1455 
ade  York  again  for  a  brief  space  protector.    Henry  recovered 
February  1456,  and  Margaret,  his  queen,  began  to  assert 
:rself.     Finally,  at  Coventry,  in  October,  the  Yorkist  officials 
:;re  displaced.    Still  there  was  no  open  breach,  and  in  March 
58  there  was  even  a  ceremonial  reconciliation  of  all  parties 
St  Paul's  in  London.    York  would  not  again  accept  honour- 
le  banishment  to  Ireland,  but  made  po  move  till  the  queen's 
eparations  forced  him  to  act.     In  September  1459  both 
Tties  were  once  more  in  arms.    York  protested  that  he  acted 
ly  in  self-defence,  but  the  desertion  of  his  best  soldiers  at 
idlow  on  the  X2th  of  October  left  him  helpless.    With  a  few 
lowers  he  escaped  to  Ireland,  where  his  position  as  lord- 
utcnant  was  confirmed  by  an  Irish  parliament,  and  he  ruled 
full  defiance  of  the  English  government.    In  March  1460  the 
1  of  Warwick  came  from  Calais  to  concert  plans  with  his 
dcr.      York  himself  only  landed  in  England  on  the  8th  of 
>tcinber,    two  months  after  Warwick's  victory  at  North- 
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ampton.  All  pretence  of  moderation  was  put  aside,  and  he 
marched  on  London,  using  the  full  arms  of  England,  and  with 
his  sword  borne  upright  before  him.  On  reaching  Westminster, 
York  took  up  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  and  formally 
asserted  his  cLiim  to  the  throne  in  parliament.  In  the  end  a 
compromise  was  arranged,  tmder  which  Henry  was  to  retain 
the  crown  for  life,  but  Richard  was  to  succeed  him.  On  the 
8th  of  November  he  was  accordingly  proclaimed  heir-apparent 
and  protector.  Meantime  the  queen  was  gathering  her  friends, 
and  early  in  December,  Richard  went  north  with  a  small  force. 
He  kept  Christmas  at  Sandal  Castle  near  Wakefield.  There,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  he  was  henmied  in  by  a  superior  force 
of  Lancastrians.  Declaring  that  he  had  never  kept  castle  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  Richard  rashly  offered  battle,  and  was 
defeated  and  ^in.  His  enemies  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  set 
it  up  on  the  walls  of  York  adorned  with  a  paper  crown. 

Richard  of  York  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  had 
qualities  of  restraint  and  moderation,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  king.  He  had  four  daughters  and  four  sons.  Edmund, 
earl  of  Rutland,  his  second  son,  was  killed  at  Wakefield.  The 
other  three  were  Edward  IV.,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Richard  lU. 

Sec  The  PasUm  Letters  with  Dr  Gairdner's  Introduction;  Three 
Fifteenth  Century  Chronicles^  and  Colkctions  of  a  London  CUieeH 
(published  by  the  Camden  Society);  Chronicles  of  London  (ed. 
C.  L.  Kingsford,  1905) : J.  S.  Stevenson's  Wars  of  the  English  in  France 
(Rolls  Series).  The  French  chronicles  of  Matthieu  dlEscouchy, 
T.  Basin  and  Tehan  Waurin  should  also  be  consulted  (these  three 
are  published  by  the  SociiU  de  I'JIistoire  de  Franu),  For  modern 
accounts  see  esoedally  Sir  James  Ranisay's  Lancaster  and  Yorh, 
and  The  Politiau  History  of  EMgland,  vol.  iv.,  by  Professor  C.  Oman. 

(C.  L.  K.) 

YORK,  a  dty,  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  county  town  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  188  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  It  is  an  important  junction  of  the  North-Eastem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  77,914.  It  lies  in  a  plain  waUred  by 
the  riyei  Ouse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Foss  stream  with  the 
main  river.  It  has  narrow  picturesque  streets,  ancient  walls, 
and,  besides  the  cathedral,  many  churches  and  buildings  of 
architectural  interest. 

York  was  a  Roman  station  (see  below),  and  large  collections 
of  Roman  remains  are  preserved  in  the  hospitium  of  St  Mary's 
Abbey.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  came  from  the  cemetery 
and  from  the  foundations  of  the  railway  station.  A  note- 
worthy relic  of  tjie  Roman  occupation,  however,  appears  in 
its  original  place.  This  is  the  so-called  multangular  tower, 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  dty  walls.  Its  base  is  Roman,  of  mingled 
stone  and  brick  work.  The  dty  walls  date  in  part  from  Nonnan 
times,  but  are  in  the  main  of  the  X4th  century.  Their  circuit 
is  a  little  over  3}  m.,  and  the  area  endoscd  is  divided  by  the 
river  Ouse,  the  larger  part  lying  on  the  Idt  bank.  The  walls 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  remarkably  perfect. 
On  the  E.  for  a  short  distance  the  river  Foss  took  the  place 
of  a  wall.  Of  the  gates,  called  Bars,  the  best  specimen  is 
Micklegate  Bar  on  the  S.W.,  where  the  heads  of  traitors  were 
formerly  exposed.  It  is  a  square  tower  built  over  a  drcular, 
probably  Norman,  arch,  and  has  embattled  comer  turrets. 
Others  are  Bootham  Bar,  the  main  entrance  from  the  N., 
also  having  a  Norman  arch;  Monk  Bar  (N.E.),  formerly  called 
Goodramgate,  but  renamed  in  honour  of  General  Monk,  and 
Walmgate  Bar,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  retaining  the  barbican 
repaired  in  1648.  The  castle  stands  in  the  angle  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Foss  immediatdy  above  their  jtmction.  Of  the 
fortress  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  xo68  some  portions 
were  probably  incorporated  in  Clifford's  tower,  the  shell  of 
which,  showing  an  unusual  ground  plan  of  four  intersecting 
drcles,  rises  from  an  artificial  mound.  Tlie  castle  serves  as  the 
prison  and  county  courts. 

The  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  commonly  known  as  the  minster, 
has  no  superior  in  general  dignity  of  form  among  English 
cathedrals.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  choir  with  aisles,  a  central  tower,  and 
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The  public  lAstitutioDs  include  the  Yorkshire  PhikMophical  Society, 
whose  museum,  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  opened  in  1830  and  the 
free  Hbnxy  in  the  building  of  tte  York  Institute  of  Science  and 
Art.  The  principal  schools  are  St  Peter's  cathedral  grammar-school 
(orinoally  endowed  in  1557),  Archbishop  Holgate's  grammar-school, 
the  York  and  diocesan  grammar-school,  and  the  bluecoat  school  for 
boys  (founded  in  1705),  with  the  associated  greycoat  sdiool  for  girls. 
There  are  numerous  charities. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  iron  foundries,  railway 
and  motor  engineering  works,  breweries,  flour-mills,  tanneries  and 
manufactories  of  coiuectionenr,  artificial  manure,  &c.  There  is 
water  communication  by  the  Ouse  with  the  Humber,  and  by  the 
Fees  Navigation  to  the  N.E.  This  is  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation.  The  parUamentar>r  borough  returns  2  members. 
The  county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  The  municipal  borough 
b  under  a  lord  mayor,  12  aldermen  and  36  ^uncillors.  The  city 
within  the  municipal  limits  constitutes  a  separate  division  of  the 
oountv.  The  municipal  city  and  the  Ainsty  (a  district  on  the  S.W. 
induaed  in  the  city  bounds  in  14^9)  are  for  parliamentary  purposes 
included  in  the  N.  Riding,  for  registration  purposes  in  the  E.  Riding, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  in  the  W.  Riding.  The  parliamentaiy 
borough  extends  into  the  E.  Riding.   Area,  3730  acres. 

History. —York  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Britons,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  their  most  important 
centre  in  north  Britain  and  named  Ebordcum  or  Eburacum. 
The  fortress  of  Lcgio  VI.  Victrix  was  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  mimidpallty  (cokmia)  grew  up,  near 
where  the  raflway  station  now  is,  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the 
Oose.  Many  inscriptions  and  a  great  quantity  of  minor 
objects  have  been  found.  The  emperor  HacMan  visited 
York  in  a.d.  xao,  and,  according  to  traidition,  the  body  of  the 
emperor  Severus  who  died  there  in  a.d.  axx  was  burnt  on 
Severus  Hill,  near  the  city.  After  the  death  of  Constantine 
Chlorus,  which  also  took  place  in  York,-  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  but  incorrect  tradition, 
was  bom  there,  was  also  inaugurated  emperor  there.  A  bishop 
>f  York  is  mentioned,  along  with,  and  with  precedence  of, 
jishops  of  Londpn  and  Lincoln  (the  last  name  is  uncertain) 
IS  present  at  the  councfl  of  Aries  in  314.  Nothing  is  known 
(f  the  history  of  the  dty  from  the  time  the  Romans  withdrew 
rom  Britain  in  4x0  until  627,  when  King  Edwin  was  baptized 
here,  and  where  shortly  afterwards  Paulinus,  the  first  arch- 
lishop,  was  consecrated.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Egbert 
732-766)  and  of  Alcuin,  at  first  a  scholar  and  afterwards  master 
f  tJbe  cloister  school,  York  became  on^  of  the  most  celebrated 
laces  of  education  in  Europe.  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
Danish  boroughs,  and  Earl  Siward  is  said  to  have  died  there 
1  X055.  In  X066  it  was  taken  by  Harold  Hardrada,  and  in 
368  the  men  of  the  north  of  England,  rising  under  Edgar 
etheling  and  Earl  Waltheof,  stormed  the  castles  which 
/'illiam  I.  had  raised,  putting  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
iniaoxi.  The  Conqueror  in  revenge  burnt  the  town  and  laid 
aste  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  Tees.  York  was 
equently  visited  by  the  kings  of  Eng^d  on  the  way  to 
rotland,  and  several  important  parliaments  were  held  there, 
le  first  being  that  of  XX75,  when  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
d  homage  to  Henry  11.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  citizens 
se  against  the  Jews,  who  fled  to  the  castle.  Here,  however, 
ey  were  obliged  to  surrender,  many  killing  themselves  after 
itting  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  the  rest  being 
assacred  by  the  citizens.  The  council  of  the  North  was 
tabliahed  fax  York  in  1537  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Igrimage  of  Grace.  In  X643  York  was  garrisoned  by  Royalists 
d  besieged  by  the  parliament.  It  was  relieved  by  Prince 
ipert,  but  surrendered  after  tlw  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
ixig  under  the  rule  of  the  earls  of  Northumbria,  York  is  not 
;ntloned  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the  first  charter 
hich  is  undated)  Henry  II.  granted  the  citizens  a  merchant 
d  and  all  the  free  customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of 
rzixy  L  Richard  I.  in  1x94  granted  exemption  from  toll, 
.,  throughout  the  kingdom.,  and  King  John  in  1200  con- 
xied  the  preceding  charters,  and  in  X2X2  granted  the  city 
the  citizens  at  a  fee-farm  of  £160  a  year.  These  charters 
re  confirmed  by  most  of  the  early  kings.  Richard  11.  con- 
red  the  title  of  lord  mayor,  and  a  second  charter,  given  in 
(2,    shows   that  the  government  then  consisted  of  a  lord 


mayor  and  aldermen,  while  a  third  in  1396  made  the  dty  a 
county  of  itself  and  gave  the  burgesses  power  to  elect  two 
sheriffs.  Edward  IV.  in  X464  incorporated  the  town  under 
the  title  of  "  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,"  and  in  1473  directed 
that  all  the  citizens  shoidd  choose  the  mayor  from  among 
the  aldermen.  As  this  led  to  constant  disputes,  Henry  VII. 
arranged  that  a  common  coimcil,  consisting  of  two  men  from 
each  of  the  more  important  gilds  and  one  from  each  of  the 
less  important  ones,  should  elect  the  mayor.  The  city  is  now 
governed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  confirming  that  of 
X464*  the  governing  body  consisting  of  a  lord  mayor,  xa 
aldermen  and  36  councillors.  The  dty  has  returned  two 
members  to  parUament  since  X295.  During  the  X4th  century 
there  were  constant  quarrels  between  the  dtizens  and  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary's  about  the  suburb  of  Bootham,  which  the 
dtizens  claimed  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dty,  and 
the  abbey  as  a  separate  borough.  In  X353  the  king  took  the 
borough  of  York  into  his  own  hands,  ''  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
disturbance  and  possible  great  bloodshed  such  as  has  arisen 
before  these  times,"  and  finaUy  in  the  same  year  an  agreement 
was  brought  about  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  that  the  whole  of 
Bootham  should  be  considered  a  suburb  of  York  except  the 
street  called  St  Marygate,  which  should  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbey. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  York  was  important  as  a 
trading  and  commercial  centre.  There  were  numerous  trade 
gilds,  one  of  the  chief  being  that  of  the  weavers,  which  recdved 
a  charter  from  Henry  II.  During  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries 
the  trade  declined,  partly  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  city  from 
the  sea,  and  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  trade  gilds. 

See  Francis  Drake,  Eboncum:  or  tJu  History  and  Aiaifuities 
of  the  City  of  York^  from  its  original  to  the  present  time  (1736); 
Extracts  from  the  Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York  during  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.  (1843);  Victoria 
County  History,  Yorkshire;  J.  Raine,  York  (1893):  A.  P.  Purey- 
Cust,  York  Minster  (1897),  Heraldry  of  York  Minster  (Leeds. 
X890) ;  B.  S.  Rowntree,  Poverty:  a  Study  of  Town  Life  (1901). 

TORKt  a  township  of  York  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Portland,  and  9  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Pop.  (19x0)  2803* 
Area,  64  sq.  m.  York  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  York  Harbor 
and  Beach  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  In  York 
village  is  the  county  gaol  (X653-54),  preserved  by  the  Old  York 
Historical  and  Improvement  Society  as  a  museum  of  local 
antiquities.  Two  colonial  taverns  also  remain.  York  Harbor, 
York  Beach,  York  Clifits  and  Long  Beach  are  attractive  siunmer 
villages.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  X624.  In  April 
X64X  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
erected  this  into  the  Borough  of  Agamenticus,  and  on  the  xst  of 
March  x64a  he  chartered  it  as  a  dty  under  the  name  of  Gorgeana. 
In  x65a,  when  Massachusetts  extended  her  jurisdiction  over 
Maine,  the  dty  of  Gorgeana  became  the  town  of  York.  In  1692 
most  of  the  houses  were  burned  by  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
killed  or  taken  captive.  York  was  the  shire  town  of  Yorkshire 
from  X7x6  to  X735,  the  shire  town  with  Portland  (then  Falmouth) 
of  the  district  of  Maine  from  x  73  5  to  X760,  and  a  county-seat  of 
York  county  from  1760  to  X832.  During  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century  York  had  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
along  the  coast,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  it 
had  important  fishing  interests.  Its  development  as  a  summer 
resort  was  begun  about  X873,  but  until  X887,  when  the  railway 
reached  it,  its  chief  means  of  access  was  by  stage  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

See  J.  P.  Baxter,  Agamenticus,  Bristol,  Gorgeana,  York  (Portland, 
1904);  G.  A.  Emery,  Ancient  City  of  Gorgeana  and  Modem  Town 
of  York  (Boston,  1873);  and  Pauline  C.  Bouv6,  "Old  York,  a 
Forgotten  Seaport,"  in  the  New  England  Magatine  (July  ISK>2). 

YORK*  a  dty  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  York  county,  Nebraska, 
U.S.A.,about46m.W.byN.of Lincoln.  Pop.  (X900)  513a; (i9ro) 
6235.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and 
Chicago  &  North-Westem  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  School 
of  the  Holy  Family  and  of  York  College  (founded  in  1890, 
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co-educational).  The  city  is  situated  in  a  fanning  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  products, 
bricks  and  flour.  York  was  settled  in  1864,  was  laid  out  in  1869, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1875  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1877. 

YORK,  a,  city  and  the  county  scat  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  about  28  m.  S.E. 
of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  33 ,  708 —  1 304  being  foreign-bom  and 
776  negroes;  (1910)  44.750.  York  is  served  by  the  Maryland  & 
Pennsylvania,  the  Northern  Central  (Pennsylvania)  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railways.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
County  Court  House  (1899)  and  a  large  Federal  Building  (19x0). 
York  is  the  seat  of  the  York  CoUeglatc  Institute  (1873),  founded 
by  Samuel  Small  (d.  1885)  and  of  the  York  County  Academy 
(1785).  The  Hbtorical  Society  of  York  (1895)  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  local  histoiy.  York  is  the 
commercial  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  repon,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  silk  goods,  &c. 
The  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  $14,258,696. 

York,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  state  W.  of  the 
Susquehanna,  was  laid  out  in  1741  in  what  was  then  the  Manor 
of  Springettsbury  (named  in  honour  of  Springett  Penn,  a  grand- 
son of  William  Pcnn)  by  Thomas  Cookson,  a  surveyor  for  Richard 
and  Thomas  Pcnn,  then  the  proprietors  of  the  colony,  and  was 
named  after  York,  England.  The  first  settlers  were  chiefly 
Germans  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  who  were  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  Mennonites  and  Moravians.  English  Quakers  and 
Scotch-Irish  settled  here  also.  The  settlement  lay  on  the 
Monocacy  road,  the  main  line  of  travel  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and 
it  grew  rapidly,  especially  between  1748  and  1751.  In  1749  the 
county  of  York  was  erected  (from  Lancaster  county)  and  York 
was  made  the  county-seat.  In  1754  York  had  210  houses  and 
1000  inhabitants.  Troops  from  York  took  part  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  War  of  American  Independence.  In  the  old 
county  court-house  (built  in  1754-56,  pulled  down  in  1841)  the 
Continental  Congress  sat  from  the  30th  of  September  1777  to  the 
27th  of  June  1778,  having  left  Philadelphia  on  the  approach 
of  the  British,  and  having  held  a  day's,  session  at  Lancaster. 
At  York  the  Congress  passed  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (x5th 
of  November  1777)  and  received  news  of  the  American  victory 
at  Saratoga  and  of  the  signing  of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  Qonway  cabal  came  to  an  end  here, 
and  the  arrival  here  of  Baron  Steuben  and  of  Lafayette  in  1777 
helped  the  American  cause.  In  September  1778,  $1,500,000  in 
silver  lent  by  France  to  the  United  States  was  brought  to  York; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin's  press,  removed  from  Philadelphia, 
issued  $10,000,000  of  Continental  money.  Thomas  Paine  here 
wrote  part  of  his  Fifth  Crisis.  Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  buried  here.  In  the  Civil 
War,  Confederate  troops  under  General  John  B.  (jordon  entered 
York  on  the  28th  of  June  1863,  and  a  small  Federal  force  retreated 
before  them;  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  about 
28  m.  £.  York  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1787  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1887. 


Sec  G.  R.  ProwcU,  Th*  City  of^  York,  Past  and  Present  (York, 
,o<i),  and  C.  A.  Hawkins  and  H. 
(tbia.  1901). 


1904),  and  C.  A.  Hawkins  and  H.  £.  Landis,  York  and  York  Qmnty 


TORKB,  CHARLES  (1722-1770)/ English  lord  chancellor, 
second  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  xst  earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  30th  of  December  1722,  and  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  His  literary  abilities  were 
shown  at  an  early  age  by  his  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Philip  in  the  Athenian  Letters,  In  1745  he  published  an  able 
treatise  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  for  hi|^  treason,  in  defence  of 
his  father's  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  father  being 
at  this  time  lord  chancellor,  Yorke  obtained  a  unecure  appoint- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1747,  and  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Reigate,  a  scat  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  for  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  quickly  made 
his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
being  in  favour  of  his  father's  reform  of  the  marriage  law.   In 


1751  be  became  counsel  to  the  East  India  Coa^aaj,  ami  h. 
X756  he  was  appointed  solicltor-gencxal,  a  place  vlii^  be  iv> 
tained  in  the  administration  of  the  dUler  Htt,  of  wfaose  fon^ 
policy  he  was  a  powerful  defender.  He  resigned  with  Pin  c 
X76X,  but  in  1762  became  attomey-genenl  under  Lord  B«u. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  oflke  when  George  GrenviBe  becuae 
prime  minister  (April  1763),  and  advised  the  govtmamt  en 
the  question  raised  by  Wilkes's  North  Briiom.  Yoike  reftaed  t> 
describe  the  Ubd  as  treasonable,  while  pcoooiinung  it  a  kigih 
misdemeanour.  In  the  following  November  be  resigned  oCcr 
Resisting  Pitt's  attempt  to  draw  him  into  alliance  »f^aA  xbe 
ministry  he  had  quitted,  Yorke  maintained,  in  a  ipttA  thxs 
eitorted  the  highest  eulogy  from  Walpole,  that  puSaaxatxixrj 
privilege  did  not.  extend  to  cases  of  Hbd;  thoq^  lie  agreed 
with  Pitt  In  condemning  the  principle  ol  genefal  wanaata 
Yorke,  henceforward  a  memba  of  the  RockingittEB  party, 
was  dected  recorder  of  Dover  ia  1764,  and  in  1765  be  ac^a 
became  attorney-general  in  the  Rofkingham  admimsiraLoa. 
whose  policy  he  did  much  to  shape.  He  suppovted  tfe  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  while  urging  the  simultaneoos  |iniii%  oj 
the  Declaratory  Act.  His  most  Impwtant  meaaue  was  the 
constitution  which  he  drew  up  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  izi 
which  after  his  resignation  of  office  became  the  Qndiec  Act  ci 
X774.  On  the  accession  to  power  of  Chatham  and  Graftoa  i: 
1767,  Yorke  resigned  office,  and  took  little  part  m  the  dcfcata 
in  parliament  during  the  next  four  years.  In  X770  he  «a 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  when  Camden  via  disuiimif 
from  the  chancellorship,  to  take  his  seat  00  the  —inrliti  I  He 
had,  however,  explicitly  pledged  himseif  to  Roddngham  aac 
his  party  not  to  take  office  with  Grafton.  Tlie  king  cnxted 
all  Ids  personal  influence  to  overcome  Yorke'a  acmplcs*  wanaec 
him  finally  that  the  great  seal  if  now  refused  would  never  ague 
be  within  his  grasp.  Yorke  yielded  to  the  hug's  catzratr. 
went  to  his  brother's  house,  where  he  met  the  leaden  d  the 


u 

ia 


Opposition,  and  feeling  at  once  overwbdned  with 
to  his  own  house,  where  io^  three  days  be  was  a 
(January  ao,  1770).    The  patent  raising  him  to  the 
Baron  Morden  had  been  made  out,  but  his  last  act 
refuse  his  sancticm  to  the  sealing  of  the  document. 

Charles  Yorke  was  twice  married.  His  son  by  his  fiat 
became  earl  of  Hardwicke;  his  eldest  son  by  his  aeocad 
marriage,  Charie^  Philip  Yorke  ( 1 764-1 S34),  member  oC  padla- 
ment  for  Cambridgeshire  and  aftetwaids  for  Lisbnrd,  aas 
secretary  of  state  for  war  in  Addington's  minlstTy  in  1801,  aai 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Cathnfc% 
He  made  himself  exceedingly  unpopular  in  1810  1^  bcicsi-''^ 
about  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  including  reporten  for  tte 
press,  from  the  House  of  Commom  under  the  standing  onkr 
which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Franda  Bordett  in  tite 
Tower  and  to  riots  in  London.  In  the  same  year  Ycdf 
joined  Spencer  Perceval's  government  as  first  krd  of  \be 
admiralty;  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1818,  and  ditd  h 
1834.  Charles  Yorke's  second  son  by  his  second  mariiafe  «tt 
Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke  (1768-1831),  an  admiral  in  the  navy, 
whose  son  succeeded  to  the  earidom  oi  Hardwicke. 

See  under  Hardwicks,  pRiur  Yorks,  ist  Eari  of. 

TORkSHIRB,  a  north-eastern  county  of  En^and,  bovaded 
N.  by  Durham,  £.  by  the  North  Sea,  SX.  by  the  Hnaiher 
estuary  (separating  it  from  Lincobishire),  S.  by  Xonxngkia;' 
shire  and  DerbysMre,  S.W.  for  a  short  drstanrr  by  Qiefcre. 
W.  by  Lancashire  and  N.W.  by  Westmoriand.  It  is  the 
largest  county  in  England,  having  an  area  of  6066-1  sq  a, 
and  being  more  than  double  the  wat  of  Lincofaiahire,  vtich 
ranks  next  to  it.  In  a  description  of  the  county  it  b  ca> 
stantly  necessary  to  refer  to  its  three  great  dtvisioas,  the  Nertk 
Riding,  East  Riding  and  West  Riding  (see  Rideng,  and  mtp  of 
England,  Sections  I.,  n.). 


The  centre  of  the  bounty  is  a  plain,  which  ia  die  S^  afaeat  tie 
head  of  the  H  umber,  resembles  the  rena  ia  character.  The  bih 
W.  of  the  central  pUin.  covering  neariy  the  whole  of  the  W.  Ra&r^ 
and  the  N.W.  of  the  N.  Riding,  are  pare  of  the  mat  Per  ace 
Chain  (g.v.).    Thcie  btlla  consiat  of  hi^-lying  mooraad.  aad  «■* 
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loretoing  detcriptioii.  In  Ibe  north,  5.  o(  Teeunouth,  ii  ii  low  toi 
■  ibort  dittaim!  then  tbe  E.  abutiDcnu  of  llie  Cleveland  HUli 
form  fine  diSt,  reachinc  at  Boulby  tbe  hiiben  elevitiwi  of  Hk 
ciini  in  Enriand  (£66  fl.].  Pinuretque  nlleyi  baring  ihon 
•Ireaau  breu  the  line,  nofably  that  of  the  EaL.  reaching  the  ara  at 
Whitby.  The  trend  of  the  mam  ii  at  Erat  S.E.  and  then  5.  Soutli 
of  Scarbocough  it  linlc*  with  the  near  appttkach  of  the  DerwenI 
valley,  betina  to  riie  again  round  the  ihallcw  tweep  of  Filey  flay, 
and  then  raiogl  •eaward  in  the  fine  promontory  of  Flamboroujh 
Head  (a«  [lBtIlI.]HCTONj,     ^milh  nl  fhift.  iiErpr  the-  khuit  incurvf!  n1 
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The  Yorkshire  coast  between  Redcar  and  F 

Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk.  Tlie  Upper  Lias  loss 
and  sluD'ihale  of  Sallwick  are  well  known. 
Cotallian.  Oifoid  Clay.  KeUawavs  Rock.  Cc 

Estuaiine  beds  ire  well  eapoted  in  the  clifls.     

KirneridEe  Clay  appurs  on  Ihe  coast,  but  it  is  covered 
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Over  Ihe  Speelon  beds  lies  the  Red  Chalk,  tbe  YcrkshiiT  equivalent 
of  the  Upper  Ciceiuand  and  Cault.  The  evidences  of  glacial  actioa 
are  of  unusual  inlerest  and  viHety:  the  neat  tbicknos  of  boulder 
clay  on  Ihe  coast  la  faniliaT  to  all,  but  injBi>d  also  great  tlrpo^le  of 
oiacial  clay,  sand  and  gnvtl  obscure  the  oltler  geology.  The  Vale  of 
Pickering  and  many  of  the  smaller  northern  vaUeys  were  at  one 
period  the  sites  of  Clsciil  lakes,  sad  the''  wup  "which  coven  rruch 
of  tbe  Vale  of  York  is  •  fluvlo-ilacial  deooiit.  The  Cleveland  Dike 
is  an  IntruBVB  igneous  dike  of 
can  be  traced  across  Ibe  con 
neighbourhood  of  Fylingdsles 
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Affricullure. — ^Nearly  nine-tenthft  of  the  E.  Riding  is  under 
cultivation,  but  of  the  N.  and  W.  Ridings  only  from  three- 
fifths  to  seven-tenths — proportions  explained  by  the  different 
physical  conditions.  The  till  or  boulder  clay  of  Holdemess 
is  the  richest  soil  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  chalk  wolds,  by  careful 
•cultivation,  form  one  of  the  best  soils  for  grain  crops  The 
central  plain  bears  all  kinds  of  crops  excellently.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  the  £.  and  W.  Ridings,  but  oats  are  the  principal 
grain  crop  in  these  ridings,  and  barley  exceeds  wheat  in  all 
three.  The  bulk  of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  is  devoted 
to  turnips  and  swedes.  A  little  flax  is  grown,  and  liquorice 
is  cultivated  near  Pontefract.  The  proportion  of  hill  pasture 
is  greatest  in  the  N.  Riding  and  least  in  the  E.,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  Ridings  are  among  the  principal  sheep-fanning 
districts  in  England.  Cattle;  for  the  rearing  of  which  the 
W.  Riding  is  most  noted,  do  not  receive  great  attention.  The 
Teeswater  breed,  however,  is  increasing  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
Holderness  there  is  a  short-homed  breed,  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  milking  qualities.  Cheese^making  is  largely  carried  on  in 
some  districts.  Of  sheep  perhaps  the  most  common  breeds  are 
the  Leicester,  Lincoln  and  South  Down,  and  crosses  between 
the  Cheviot  and  the  Leicester.  Large  numbers- of  pigs  are 
kept  at  the  dairy  farms  and  fed  mainly  on  whey.  The  small 
breed  is  that  chiefly  in  favour.  Yorkshire  bacon  is  famous. 
Draught  horses  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  mixed  breed,  but 
the  county  is  famed  for  its  hunters  and  carriage  and  saddle 
horses.   The  breed  of  Cleveland  bays  is  much  used  for  carriages. 

Manujadwres. — The  industrial  district  of  south  York^ire 
occupies  the  S.  of  the  W.  Riding,  and  may  be  taken  as  marked 
off  ai^DTOximately  by  the  watershed  from  the  similar  district 
in  S.  Lancashire.  Tht  W.  Riding  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  almost 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  worsted  cloths.  The  early 
devebpment  of  the  industry  was  in  part  due  to  the  abundance 
of  water-power,  while  later  the  presence  of  coal  helped  to 
maintain  it  on  the  introduction  of  steam-power.  In  this  in- 
dustry nearly  all  the  most  important  towns  are  engaged,  while 
the  names  of  several  of  the  largest  are  connected  with  various 
specialities.  Thus,  whUe  almost  every  variety  of  woollen  and 
worsted  cloth  is  produced  at  Leeds,  Bradford  is  especially 
concerned  with  yarns  and  mixed  worsted  goods,  Dewsbury  and 
Batley  with  shoddy,  Huddersfield  with  fancy  goods  and  Halifax 
with  carpets.  The  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire'  has  also 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax.  Among  the 
characteristics  of  the  industrial  population,  the  love  of  music 
should  be  mentioned.  Choral  societies  are  numerous,  and  the 
work  of  some  of  those  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Sheffield, 
t,eeds  and  Bradford,  has  attracted  wide  notice.  Next  to  the 
woollen  industry  comes  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
machinery  and  implements  of  every  variety,  which  is  common 
to  most  of  the  larger  centres  in  the  district.  Sheffield  is  especi- 
ally famous  for  iron-work,  fine  metal-work  and  cutlery.  The 
development  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Cleveland  dates  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  About  two  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  in  this  district  annually, 
and  there  are  considerable  attendant  industries,  such  as  the 
production  of  steel,  and  shipbuilding.  The  chemtcal  manu- 
facture is  important  both  here  and  in  the  W.  Riding,  where 
also  a  great  variety  of  minor  industries  have  sprung  up.  Such 
are  leather  working  (at  Leeds),  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
printing  and  bleaching,  and  paper-making.  Besides  coal  and 
iron  ore,  great  quantities  of  cky,  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
raised.  Excellent  building-stone  is  obtained  at  several  places 
in  the  W.  Riding.  The  sea-fisheries  are  of  some  importance, 
chiefly  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Filey. 

Communications.— \l.   and    E.   of   Leeds   communications   are 

f>rovided  almost  wholly  by  the  North-Eastern  railway,  the  main 
ine  of  which  runs  from  Leeds  and  from  Doncasier  N.  by  York, 
Thirsk  and  Northallerton.  The  main  junction  with  the  Great 
Northern  line  is  effected  immediately  N.  of  Doncaster,  at  which 
town  are  the  Great  Northern  works.  This  company  serves  the  chief 
centres  oi  the  W.  Riding,  as  do  also  the  Midland.  Great  Central, 
London  &  North-Westcrn,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  and  North- 


Eaatern  oompaides,  the  trmins  working  over  a 
lines,  whUe  the  system  of  runaing-powen  hdd  by 
companies  over  tne  lines  of  another  asdats  interooi 
The  Midland  main  line  to  Cariisle  runs  by  Leeds.  Ski|»o«  a.iA 
Settle  through  the  hilly  country  of  the  W.  The  Hoi  A  Blan^ 
line  runs  from  Hull  to  Banuwy.  A  compleCe  sysaea  of  raa>i 
links  the  centres  of  the  southern  W.  Riding  whh  (he  m%.  back  E. 
and  W.,  the  Aire  &  Calder  Navigation  commaaicatiaK  with  tkc 
Ouse  at  Goole;  the  Huddersfirid  canal  nina  SW.  into  lanraAc 
crosung  the  watershed  by^  the  kii»  Scancdge  tnancl,  aad  ocus 
canals  are  the  Leeds  &  Liverpool.  Tialder  &  Nebble  NavignoiK 
and  the  Sheflield  &  South  Yorkshire  Navigatioa.  whidi  gKo 
access  from  Sheffidd  to  the  Trent.  The  Aire  ft  Calder  Naiv*- 
tion,  the  most  important  of  these  canals,  which  haa  bfaache*  ivua 
Castleford  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  other  fanacfacs  to  Banalr). 


Bradford  and  Selby,  has  a  total  ksngth  of  8$ 

improved  since  its  construction.    It  was  projected  by  John 

and  opened  in  i8a6,  with  a  depth  of  7  ft.  and  lockB  niMsnrin  73 

by  18  ft.    Its  depth  now  varies  from  8  ft.  6  in.  to  10  fc,  asd  ow« 

a  distance  of  28  m.,  between  Goole  and  the  cdKerita.  the  Vxi* 


have  been  enlarged  to  460  by  35  ft.,  and  the  width- of  the  caoa!  m 
90  ft.  The  chief  porU  are  Middlesbrough  on  the  Tees.  Hrf  oa 
the  Humbnr,  and  Goole  on  the  Ouse. 

Popidatum  and  Admmislratiam.'~''Tht  area  of  the  aociai 
cotmty  is  3,882,328  acres.  Its  peculation  in  1891  was  j^xaS^sn. 
and  in  zgox,  3,584,762.  The  peculation  increased  over  fivckid 
between  i8ox  and  1901;  the  increase  in  the  W.  Rkiteg  ex- 
ceeding sevenfold.  The  manner  in  which  the  popolatioB  a 
distributed  may  be  inferred  from  the  (oBowing  staifmrat  c: 
the  parliamentary  divisions,  pariiamentaxy,  cooaty  and  vab 
cipal  boroughs,  and  urban  districts  in  the  three  ridings,  k 
should  be  promised  that  each  of  the  three  ridings  is  a  ds- 
tinct  administrative  county;  thotigh  th«e  is  ooe  hi|^  sberxS 
for  the  whole  coimty.  The  dty  of  York  (pop.  77,9x4)  is  shoaled 
partly  in  each  of  the  three  ridings. 


The  West  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,771  <s6a  acres,  wkh  a  popdb- 
tion  in  1801  of  2445.o;33.  and  in  1901  ora,7So^^  Of  tlis  »ea 
the  S.  industrial  district,  considered  in  the  Droaoeflt  ap^Lkaooe 
of  the  term  as  extending  between  Sheffield  and  Skiptoa,  Sfeefcld 
and  Doncaster,  and  Leeds  and  the  county  boundary,  comers  ntho 
less  than  one-half.  The  area  thus  defined  inclodca  the  paifiuaeB- 
tary  divisions  of  Barnsley.  Colne  Valley,  EUand,  HaQswii^T. 
Hoimfirth,  Ketghley.  Money,  Normanton.  Pudsey,  Rotherham 
Shipley,  Soweroy,  Spen  Valley.  It  also  iodndes  parts  of  cv 
divisions  of  Barkston  Ash,  Doncaster,  Osgoldcroas.  Otiey  asri 
Skipton  (a  small  part).  The  remaining  parts  of  these  hut  diviaio^ 
with  that  of  Ripon,  cover  the  rest  m  the  riding.  Each  dh>>«<M 
returns  one  member.  The  following  are  parliamentary  boroack* 
Bradford,  returning  3  memberK.  Dewsbury  1,  Halifaa  1.  Httdwr*- 
field  I,  Leeds  5,  Pontefract  1.  Sheffield  S.  Wakefield  x.  Al  tJK« 
are  within  the  industrial  district.  Within  this  diatrkt  are  thv 
following  municipal  boroughs  (pops,  in  1901):  Barnsley  (4i.flAb>. 
Batley   (30.321).   Bradford,  city  and  ^iMinty  borough  (2797^T  > 


UL 


Brighouse  (21.735).  Dewsbury  (28.060).  DoncaMer  (28.932), ..—.... 
county  borough  (104,936).  Huddersfield,  county  boroogh  (9^jatT 
Kcighiey   (41,564).   Leeds,  city  and  county  Doroogh   iingii 
Moriey   (23,636),   Ossett   (12,90^).   Pontefract    (i3,4a7).   Pudar? 
(14.907).  Rotherham  (54.349).  -     -  "       ■ 
(^09.070),  Todmorden  (partly 

city   (41,413).     The  only   municipal   borou|Ehs  efsewfacre  in  tke 
ridmg  are  Harrogate  (28.423)  and  Ripon  (cathedral  city.  82jc 
Withm  the  Industrial  region  there  are  IIA  other  c  *^       ''  — " 


(14.907),  Rotherham  (54.349).  Slieffield.  city  and  cooatv  benk&^ 
> V    ^  .       .       ...     jjj  Lan^^^i^^  25,4x8).  WakHcll. 


those  with  populations  exceeding  10.000  Being  Bingjcy  (1^444' 
Castleford  (17.386),  Clcckheaton  (12.524).  Elland  (10,412).  Featbcr- 
stone  (12.093).  Handswonh  (13.404).  Hoyland  Nether  {i2M>i:^ 
Liversedge  (13.980).  Mexborough  (10,430).  Mirfield  (ii.541).  r**- 
manton  (12.352).  Rawmarsh  (14^7).  Rothwell  (11,702).  Seddr- 
worth  (12.320).  Shipley  (25.573).  Skipton  (ii.986),  Sowerby  Brid«r 
(11477).  Stanley  (12.290).  Swmton  (12.127).  TbomhiS  (ioJ9<>^ 
Wombwell  (13.252).  Worsborough  (fo.3^).  The  only  oibaa  d» 
tricts  in  the  west  Riding  not  wling  within  the  tndiotrial  reg^ 
are-Goole  (16,576),  llkley  (7455).  Knaresboroagh  (4979)  •»d  Srlb% 
(7786). 

The  North  Riding  has  an  area  of  1.362.37ft  acres,  with  a  pofv- 
lation  in  1891  of  3M.S^7  and  in  1901  of  377^3^-  It  vunpi'^i 
the  parliamentary  divisions  of  Richmond.  CeveUnd,  WUcby.  a^td 
Thirsk  and  Malton.  each  returning  one  member;  and  the  parts- 
mentary  boroughs  of  Middlesbrough  (one  member),  Staiboriaga^ 
(one  member),  and  parts  of  Stockton-oo-Tccs  and  York.  TW 
municipal  boroughs  are  Middlesbrough,  countv  boroo^  (91 J^- 
Richmond  (3837).  Scarborough  (38.161)  and  TbocnabyNoo-TiP 
(16.054).  The  urban  districts  are  Estoo  (11,199).  Ciailiciwufc 
(5645);  Hinderwell  (1937).  Kirklington<um-UpaUnd  (2SS>*  K^o'^ 
(6508},  Malton  (4758).  Masham  (1955).  Nocthanertoa  Ufimi- 
Ormesby  (9482).  Pickering  (349«).  Redcar  (7695).  SaHbora**^ 
Sea  (2578).  Scalby  (1350),  Skelton  and  Brotton  (13.240).  Soetk 
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■nby  {g64S).  WUiby  (ii.TU}.  Of  thw,  ill  a- 
_— n.  M«!l<>n,  Muhui»  NmbiUcRDn,  Pk^riof  und 
hittry  an  m  tbc  populouf  CkveUnd  duOtct-  Baid«  Pickennf. 
m  Iw  ■■  Iho  S.  at  the  Clcvdiod  luUi  Uic  ruU  lowni  at  Kiikby 
lonMe  (iSSo)  ukI  Uetouley  (i]6i).  Soulh  if  the  IuI-dudrI 
[be  villate  of  Amplefortbi  wicli  ju  Wgc  Romu  CatKotic  tnlltfp, 
indcd  in  lioa,  ud  KCGauDodftdag,  in  fine  modcxn  buikUngi, 


».B»  «  ..dii»  muniiDi  ihnc  mefiibcn,  uid  p 

ric.    Tlie  muakipkl  bomtlu  ue  Bemtey  (13.1B 

j8»),  Hcdtn  <loio),  aiJ  Kuir    -  ■" — —  -  - 

I  county  ol  ■  dly  (lid  touMy 

:riat  an  CDRinAun,  ncu-  Hu 

66),   Hm>c,  anr  Hull  (J754I.  


a6  petty  khIouI  dIviiioAS.   Tlw  boroughs  of , 

Leedi,  Foaufna.  Rixbeiluin  iiu]  SbeOdd,  ud  the  libeny  o 
Ripon»  have  lepuate  r -' ' = —  — ' :--r— 


—  , , ^.,   — illey,   BriehDUH,  Denbury,  Hali 

HurDflU.  Kuddenfcld,  Kcifhley,  Mbrlcy.  Onrlt  ud  Wakt 
k..^  »>^^]^:^».  J  .k_  ppace.    The  liberty  and  boroggh  a 


m  the  WeM  Ridiag  [«  the  pi 


f»i. 

(i^ldhii 

oi'lhei , 

Tit  Nonh  Ridlof  comrslKi  11  mpentikn,  ud  the  liba 
of  E.  ud  W.  Unftaucib  ud  ot  Wbiib/  Strud.     It  hu 

diviur>ix«,     Tlie  bonoghi  of  Ridudond  uid  ScubonTush  t 

bonagh  of  MiddEeabfough  hMt 

u'S^ridedliSa 


The  Eut  B 
while  H^U 


id  Beverley  hu  a  Kpuile  «ji 

.he  pcue.    Yorkshite  ii  in  tli 
dvil  pariihn  ii  Ij8£.     Tbc  I 
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ri78  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  districts  wholly  or  in  part.  It 
b  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  York,  Ripon  and  Wakefield, 
with  small  parts  in  those  of  Manchester,  Southwell,  Durham  and 
Lincoln.   York  is  the  seat  oi  the  northern  archdiocese. 

History. — ^The  kingdom  of  Deira  (q.v.),  which  was  afterwards 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  modern  Yorlahire,  is  first  known  to 
us  in  the  6th  ceatuiy,  an  Anglian  tribe  having  seized  the  pro- 
montory at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  named  by  the  invaders 
Holderness,  followed  by  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  whole 
district  now  known  as  the  East  Riding.  The  wolds  between 
Weighton  and  Flamborough  Head  were  then  mere  sheep-walks, 
and  the  earliest  settlements  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich 
valley  of  the  lower  Derwent,  but  the  district  around  Weighton 
became  the  Deiran  sacred  ground,  and  Goodmanham  is  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  area  computed  in  the  modem 
West  Riding  constituted  the  British  kingdom  of  Elmet,  and 
at  this  date  presented  a  desolate  and  unbroken  tract  of  moor- 
land in  the  N.;  in  the  central  parts  about  Leeds  stretched  a 
forest  region  where  the  last  wolf  seen  in  Yorkshire  b  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  John  of  Gaunt;  while  in  the  S.  the  forest 
and  fen  of  Hatfield  Chase  presented  a  barrier  to  invasion 
broken  only  by  the  line  of  Watling  Street,  which  crossed  the 
Don  at  Doncaster,'  the  Aire  at  Castleford  and  the  Wharie  at 
Tadcaster.  The  N.  continuation  of  the  road  from  York  through 
Catterick  to  the  Tees  opened  the  way  to  the  fertile  plain  in 
the  heart  of  the  modem  North  Riding,  the  S.E.  of  which  offered 
an  unbroken  forest  area,  later  known  as  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  stretched  from  York  N.  to  Easing- 
wold  and  Craike  and  E.  to  Castle  Howard,  and  as  late  as  the 
i6th  century  lay  a  waste  and  unfrequented  region  abounding 
only  in  deer.  Ella,  the  first  king  of  Deira,  extended  hb  ter- 
ritory N.  to  the  Wear,  and  hb  son  Edwin  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  district  which  was  to  become  Yorkshire  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Elmet,  prompted  thereto  by  vengeance  on  its  king, 
Cerdic,  for  the  murder  of  hb  uncle  Hereric.  Traces  of  the 
"  burhs  "  by  which  Edwin  secured  hb  conquests  are  perhaps 
vbible  in  the  group  of  earthworks  at  Barwick  and  on  the  site 
of  Cambodunum,  but  the  district  long  remained  scantily  popu- 
lated, and  as  late  as  the  17th  century  deer  were  said  to  be  as 
plentiful  in  Hatfield  Chase  as  "  sheep  upon  a  hill,"  for  Prince 
Henry  in  160Q  was  asserted  to  have  killed  500  in  one  day's 
hunting.  The  defeat  of  Edwin  at  Hatfield  in  633  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  struggles  between  Merda  and  Northumbria 
for  the  supremacy  over  Deira,  during  which  the  boundaries 
underwent  constant  changes.  After  the  Danish  conquest  of 
Deira,  Guthrum  in  875  portioned  the  dbtrict  among  hb  fol- 
lowers, under  whose  lordship  the  English  population  were  for  the 
most  part  allowed  to  retain  theur  lands.  CleveUnd  came  under 
Scandinavian  influence,  and  the  division  into  tithings  probably 
originated  about  thb  date,  the  boundaries  being  arranged  to 
meet  at  York,  which,  as  the  adminbtrative  and  commercial 
centre  of  the  district,  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  a.d.  xooo  it  had  a  population  of  over 
30,000.  At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  in  zo66  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  had  seized  York,  and  Earl  Tosti  were  both 
defeated  and  slain  by  Harold  of  England.  The  merciless 
harrying  with  which  the  Conqueror  punished  redstance  to  hb 
claims  b  proved  by  the  reiterated  entries  of  waste  land  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  for  many  years  all  the  towns  between 
York  and  Durham  lay  uninhabited.  In  x  138  the  forces  of  David 
of  Scotland  were  defeated  near  Northallerton  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard.  In  the  barons'  wars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Thlrsk 
and  Malgeard  Castles,  which  had  been  garrisoned  against  the 
king  by  Roger  dc  Mowbray,  were  captured  and  demolbhed.  In 
the  harrying  of  the  northem  counties  by  the  forces  of  Robert 
Bmce  in  1318,  Northallerton,  Boroughbridgc,  Scarborough  and 
Skipton  were  reduced  to  ashes.  In  1322,  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridgc,  the  rebel  barons  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Edward  II.  In  1399  Richard  II.  was  murdered  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  In  T405  Archbbhop  Scrope  and  Thomas  Mowbray 
joined  in  the  insurrection  against  Henry  IV.,  and  led  the  citizens 
of  York  to  Skipton  Moor,  where,  after  a  defeat  by  the  earl  of 


Westmorland,  the  leaders  were  beheaded  under  the  vzEs  ti 
York.  In  1408  the  rebel  forces  of  the  earl  of  Nocthiucbedaad 
were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  high  sheriff  of  Yeckshlre, 
at  Bramham  Moor  near  Tadcaster.  In  1453  a  skinnisJi  faelveea 
the  Perdes  and  the  Nevilles  at  Stamford  Bridge  was  tbe  opeacg 
event  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  La&ctster; 
in  1460  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  defeated  and  slain  as  V«^ 
field;  in  1461  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Tovtoo.  The 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  roused  deep  wsmtiarKi  a 
Yorkshire,  and  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  join  the  PSgruBafc  «l 
Grace,  Skipton  Castle  being  the  only  place  immediately  S.eixt: 
Humber  which  remained  loyal  to  the  king.  On  the  oatbfcak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  opinion  was  divided  ia  York- 
shire, the  chief  parliamentary  familirs  being  the  Fairfaxes  aai 
the  Hothams,  while  the  Puritan  clothing-towns  «l  tl^  Wee 
Riding  also  sided  with  the  parliament.  Sir  Willaaa  SavCe 
captured  Leeds  and  Wakefield  for  the  king  m  164a,  and  is  164J 
Newcastle,  having  defeated  the  Fairfaxes  at  Adwahon  Moer. 
held  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull,  which  the  Hothams,  moved  by 
jealousy  of  the  Fairfaxes,  had  already  designed  to  gnre  opi  la 
1644,  however,  the  Fairfaxes  secured  the  East  and  West  RidJafw 
while  Cromwell's  victory  at  Maiston  Moor  was  foQofwcd  by  the 
capture  of  York,  and  in  the  next  year  of  Pontcfnct  and  Scir> 
borough. 

On  the  rtdbtribution  of  estates  after  the  Norman  Copgowt, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  founder  of  Richmond  Castle,  icccivcd  a  vast 
fief  which  became  the  honour  of  Richmcmd;  Hbcrt  de  Lad  «ss 
rewarded  with  lands  which  afterwards  oonstitnied  the  hoeoa 
of  Pontefract.  Earl  Harold's  estate  at  Cooinffibfxigh  passed  to 
William  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  together  with  Sandal  Castk. 
which  on  the  expiration  of  the  Warenne  line  in  the  t4th  oeancy 
was  bestowed  on  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York.  Other 
great  Domesday  kndholders  were  William  de  Pci^,  Soaukr  otf 
the  abbey  of  Whitby;  Robert  de  Brace,  ancestor  of  the  rorsl 
line  of  Scotland,  the  head  of  whose  fief  in  Cleveland  was  tnM- 
ferred  in  the  lath  century  from  Danby  Castle  to  Skdtoa;  Rcfssr 
de  Busli  owned  a  large  tract  in  S.  Yoriuhiie,  of  wbidi  TkkhJ 
was  the  head;  the  archbidiop  of  York  enjoyed  the  great  krd^# 
of  Sherbum,  and  Howdenshire  was  a  Ubaty  of  the  bisbop  d 
Durham.  Among  the  great  lordships  (d  the  middle  ages  fcr 
which  Yorkshire  was  dbtinguished  were:  Topdiffe^  the  hoooer 
of  the  Percies;  Thitsk,  of  the  Mowbrays;  Tanfidd,  of  the 
Marmions;  Skipton,  of  the  Cliffords;  Middlfham,  of  the  Fta- 
Hughes  and  Nevilles;  Helmsley,  of  the  de  Roos;  Mashaa  azd 
Bolton,  of  the  Scropes;  Sheffield,  of  the  Fumfvalls  and  Taibots; 
Wakefield,  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  Fairfaxes  wcresettkd  :> 
Yorkshire  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  z6tb  century  Dotoa 
became  their  chief  seat. 

The  shire  court  for  Yorksoire  was  hdd  at  York,  but  cucosrre 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  great  landholders.  In  the  xjih 
century  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  ci  Lincoln,  claimed  to  hold  the 
sheriff's  toum  at  Bradford  and  Leeds;  his  bailiff  admisistacd 
the  wapentake  of  Stamdif  m  hb  court  at  Barskalf  and  Sbwfbcr: ; 
and  hb  steward  judged  cases  of  felony  in  his  oonrt  at  Alaond> 
bury.  The  archbbhop  of  York  held  the  sheriff's  toom  at  Oiler* 
and  had  hb  own  coroners  at  York,  HuQ,  Beverley  and  R^mb^ 
Eudo  la  Zouche  held  the  sheriff's  toum  at  Bingiey,  and  TVoms 
de  Fumivall  in  Hallamshire.  The  bailiffs  of  TkkhiQ  Castk  tim 
held  toums  in  place  of  the  sheriff.  The  bishop  of  Dvhaa  Ui 
a  court  at  Hovedcn,  and  the  king's  baili&  were  eirlndfd  bom 
executing  their  office  in  hb  estates  of  Howdenshire  and  Alkrtc^ 
shiie.  The  abbot  of  St  Mary's  York  had  his  own  ooranm  ia  the 
wapentake  of  Ryedale,  and  the  abbot  <rf  Bella  Landa  in  Seitca. 
The  prior  of  Bradenstokf  hdd  a  ooort  in  hb  manor  of  Wiks. 
The  archbbhop  of  York,  Robert  de  Ros,  and  the  abbot  o< 
St  Mary's  York  judged  felonies  at  their  courts  in  Ikldoaesa 
The  liberty  of  Ripon  (^.v.),  dty  of  Ripon,  stlD  cnnstituxa  a 
franchise  of  the  archbishops  of  York. 

In  the  X3th  century  the  diocese  of  Y<»k  mchided  ia  Css» 
county  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  comprising  the  deaiiflio  d 
York,  Pontefract,  Doncaster  and  Craven;  the  airhdtifnary 
of  Clevdand,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Buhner,  dtvdaad 


ud  Rycdlle;  Ihc  tTchdeansry  of  Eut  Riding,  coi 
doDciia  of  Hinhm  (Hull),  BuckiOH.  Dickeiinf 
w|  and  Ihe  archdeunnry  of  Richlpond,  campmlng  th 
draneries  of  RiduDODd,  Cattnick,  BoTDUghbridgc  and  LorudaJi 
It  1541  Ihe  daneries  of  Rlchrdond  were  Iruuitrred  to  Henry 
VIII. 'i  new  diorae  of  Chsler.  Ripon  wm  created  an  ejMcopa' 
■re  by  (cl  of  parliament  in  iSj6,  ud  the  dcaoenei  of  Craven  ani 
Poolefract  were  fonned  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  withii 
il3  junidiclion,  logclher  with  Ihe  arcbdenconry  of  Richinond 
The  archdeaconiy  of  Sheffield  via  cre^lEd  in  1S84  to  include  thi 
deaDeiis  of  Sheffield,  Rolheiham.  EccleaGeld  and  Walk  In 
j£^  Ibeareaol  thedioceaeof  Ripon  wa»  reduced  by  tbei 
of  the  see  of  Wakefield,  including  the  archdeaconry  of  Halifax 
nlh  the  deaneries  of  Binlall,  Denibuiy,  Hahfai,  Sflkslcme  and 
Wakefield,  and  the  archdeaconry  and  deanery  of  Huddersheld, 
Tie  diocew  of  Ripon  now  include!  in  this  cntinty  the  arcb- 
■■  -      ' -"^  ^.,  ..         "eanetifs,  Richmond  wiib  Ihite 

eaneriei.    The  diocoe  of  Yor 
rk  with  ill  deueries,  Sheffield 
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1  i'nVoSS 


i"Brs 


;ndual  BbwipliDn  by  VorkaJ 

i^"'sh"ffie™M'%e*  cent 
iFinanEtntFd  by  the  line  in  ( 

nd    th™anoM    of   3i»bum .._       .. 

!/aiida]e  in  Cleveland.     In  the  16th  cmtur 

3  many  parti  ol  £[mel,  aiK' 

utri  badfainoueqiiartin;  PDntclract  «ai  lamouilor  ililiquonci 

.berford  for  iti  pirn,  Whitby  for  iu  jet.     Alum  «»  dug  a 

iuiiborough,  SanfbEnd.  Dunilry  and  Whilby  in  Ihe  171b  nntury 

nd  a  ilatute  of  1659  forbade  the  impDctation  of  alum  from  abroad 

1  [he  ITti  century,  and  in  17B7  there  were  eleven  cotton  milli  ii 
Pvtiamtmlan  JtefmnliiluH.— The  county  of  York  wu  repee 
■need  by  two  knicfcti  in  the  parliacDeol  of  1195,  and  the  borougbi 
'  Bemtey,  Hcdon.  MahoD,  FicVerini,  Pontefract,  Ripon.  Scar 
HYHifb,  Think,  TicUiill,  Yam  and  York  each  by  two  burEeuei 
ofthallertoB  acquired  zeprveentation  in  t^.  BoroughbTid^  ii 
100.  KinEiton<on-Hu]l  and  RaveniburBh  in  1304-    In  mo«I  of  Ihi 

im  133s  uat£li47  only  York,  Scarboioueh  and  Kinision-on-Hul 
turned  ntembera.  Hedon.  Think,  Ripon  and  Beverley  ircainec 
e  franchifc  in  the  16th  century,  and  BorouBhbrLdge.  Knarvfr 
rouEb-    Aldbonjugh    and     Richmond    also    mumpd    membera 

164O'     In  lflJ6  two  addilHHui  kniEhta  werr  irlurned  for  the  thiir 

rh  riding;  Aldborough.  Borourhbridge  and  Hedon  were  dii- 
nchieed:  NorthalleTton  and  Think  loil  t  member  each 
adford,  HaUfax,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  acquired  repeetentation  b> 
nemben  each,  and  Wakefield  and  Whitby  by  I  member  each, 
idertbeact  of  iKe  the  rernienutun  ol  the  Weit  Riding  diviuoi 
•  iDCreaaed  to  0  memben  in  3  divuiona;  Dewabaiy  and  Middlea. 
■ugh  were  enfranchiied,  returning  1  member  each;  Lcedt  no« 
umcd  3  memberii  Knareibonuih.  Malloa,  RichraDiid  and 
XHi  loM  1  member  each.  Beverley  waa  dbfraDchiied  in  iSyo. 
TT  arrsngrmeala  under  the  act  of  iM;  aee  |  AiminiilnUin.'] 
)  Kf  infriri.— Of  ancieoi  ouilei  Yorkihin  irtatni  many  intemting 
mpln.  The  line  ruint  at  KnamboiDugb.  t^kerinE,  Ponlefracl, 
limond,  Scarborough  and  Skipton  are  deacribeiT  under  (heiT 
7«ctive  headinge.  Barden  Tower,  piclureHuefy  tituaied  in 
ler  Wharfedale.  wu  built  by  Henry  de  Clifford  {d,  IJi]), 


'iLir  and  astrclo^,    £ 
'envleydale,  wai  prono 


civil  wan,  and  rendnirfiin (enable  in  1647,  Of  B. 
he  Nonb  Riding  near  Barnard  Caitle,  there  renu 
arc  ke«p^  auppoted  to  have  been  built  by  Alan  Nige 

n^     CaWDSdCutkTD^^Ouaeiie^Sd^,'!^ 


ted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  cMtle,  Bid  10 
ided  by  jElfaditan  in  610.  wai  the  palace  of  the 
"-■-    and   Woliey^nyded   in   il^  _^EiiUxmueh 


anda  by  the  Don  betnen  Rothnhai 
DDCBtain,  but  date*  piDh«hlv  fmi 
d  portiooa  of  the  walla  ren 


.    - It   in  Scott'a   /aaaJhse.     The 

ruin*  of  Danby  Caatk.  uriiieh  !i  nippoKd  to  have  been  built  ihoily 
after  the  Coaqueet  by  Roberl  de  Bruce  or  Drua.  are  of  vBiioua  data 
Hanwood  Caatle  In  lower  Wharfcdale  waa  founded  boo  after  the 
Conquett,  but  eontalni  no  porlioni  earlier  than  the  nign  ol  E<1»~< 
111.  The  keep  of  Hdmaley  Caatle  waa  built  bte  in  tbeinh 
probably  by  Robert  de  Raa,  anriMmcd  Ti 


int  named  Wade  or 


Lr*^'c^,: 


E647,  Mulgrave  Caatle,  near  the  modem  ] 
ume  in  the  Whitby  d^ci.  ii  laid  to  ha 
:enturie>  before  the  Canqueit  by  a  Saion 

date.     Thecurtle  waa  d^ountled' aiiB  tV 
remain,  of  Ihe  IJth  century,  of 
mond.    Thii  waa  inbably  an  early 
'iti  Hugh.     Sheriff  Hultoa  Cank, 
uiiwmi  luinaiiu  mmiuD,  wu  the  foundatun  of  Bertram  de  Bulmer 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen;  the  remain*  are  of  Ihe  early  pan  of  the 

alb  HDluiy,  shen  the  property  psuaed  to  Ihe  NeviTea.  SpMlocih 
iKle,  near  Harrogate,  waa  erected  by  Henry  de  Percy  inijo^. 
ll>  ruina  range  from  the  period  of  foundation  to  the  Ifilh  century. 
or  TicMiill  CiRle,  near  Doncaner,  built  or  enlarged  by  R^  de 
B,.-TJ  j„  -i.^  Till,  »»<ury^  there  are  foundaliona  of  the  keep  and 
'       "■  •—--■---  ^    -     ■     Clevehu^  the 

^'lir'solliecri'lhf 
e  county  iocoraonle  remalu  of  ancienl  atmngholds, 

at  ailing.  UHleT  the  Hamblelon  Hilli  in  the^orth 

Jing,  Ripley  near  Harrogate,  and  Skenea  In  Cleveland.  Medieval 
inuona  are  numeroui,  a  notewonby  eaamplE  being  the  Elixa- 
Lhan  hall  of  Burton  Agnea,  in  Ihe  N.  of  HoldemeB. 
r_  — i_;,...„T  — 1...„. —  v„_i..i.;_  :.  ealTMcdinarily  rich 
.  abbeyi,  J6  priorici. 
landenea  of  Knighll 
iplare.  Theprincipa: 
■eparale  headings  and  ehe- 

;  Fountain!  Abbey,  a  Cietercian  foundation. 
[  complete  of  the  ruined  abbey*  to  EoBland; 
y  of  ijirlistall  near  Leeds  (e.g.);  the  Cisl^ician 
■nd  Ihc  BcnedJdine  abbey  d  St  Mary.  *l  York, 
uildings  of  Fouotaini,  Kirkstall  and  Si  Mary's. 

Separate  reference  is  also  made  to  the  ruins 
'clanl  and  Coverham  (Premonslmrnnan)  in 
:o  the  remains  at  Bridlinglon.  CuLiboiuugh, 
jsby  near  Richmond,  Kirkham  o 


i^K^ig^l" 


ikeficldTeithe  minsler  and  the'chureh  ^' S?  M^ary  at  ^^rtv; 
^ie  Gne  oari^  chujchee  at  Bradford.  Bridlineion  (the  old 
lurchl.  licdon,  Hull,  Rotberham,  Selby  |abUy  chuich), 
and  Thiisk.  In  Holderneis  are  ihe  splendid  churches 
ind  F'alringfon,  both  in  the  main  Decoraled:  and  the 
"l  very  periect  though 


Early  Eoglisb  churct 
Goodmanham  in  thi 


■SK' 


irch,  ft 


n  Mon 


autiful 


,re  Viclmo  Canly 
U.  C«MJ  «/  Vork  (3  v 
iMrr  PaU  and  ^'runsf,  i 


lerly  belonging  to  a  BeriedictiK  nunnei 

^olds  la  the  acene,  in  all  probability. 

-  ^f  Edwin  of  Norrhumbru  in  6>s.  w 

York.     Al   Kirkdale  near  Rirk 

ia  a  singular  eaample  of  ai   ^ 

.    At  Laalinghatn  m  ihe  aa: 

Ii^r^htfK:  T.  Allen,  nittttj  ef 
London,  1818-31):  T.  Bainei,  Par?. 
ding  an  account  of  the  woollen  trade 
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of  Yorkihire  b)r  E.  Bainei  (a  vols.,  London.  1871-77};  John 
Burton,  MonasUccn  Eboracetug  (London,  1758-59);  W.  Smith, 
Oid    Yorkshire   (London,   1881);  G.   Frank,  Ryeiak  and  North 


Yorkshire  AtUi^iUes '  (york,  1888);  G.  R.  Park,  Parliamentary 
Representation  of  Yorkshire  (Hull.  1886);  A.  D.  H.  Leadman, 
Proelia  Eboracensia,  Battks  fotuht  in  Yorkshire  (London^  1891); 
T.  D.  Whitaker,  HisUny  of  Richmondshire  (London.  1823).  History 
of  Craven  (London,  1878),  History  of  Leeds  and  Elmet  (a  vols..  Leeds. 
1816} :  J.  Wainwright,  Yorkshire;  Wapentake  of  Strogord  and 
TkkkiU,  vol.  i.  (Sheffield,  i8a6);  W.  Grainge,  Castles  and  Abbeys 
of  Yorkshire  (York.  1855):  J.  Hunter,  South  Yorkshire  (a  vols., 
London.  1838-31);  J.  J.  Sheahan  and  T.  Vifh^]»n^  History  oj  the 


City  cf  York,  the  Atnsty  Wapentake,  and  the  East  Riding  of  York- 


abo  publications  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  ana  Topo- 
graphical Society. 

TORKTOWN,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  York  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  York  river  xo  m.  from  its  mouth,  and 
about  60  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1910)  136.  It  is 
served  by  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Richmond  steamship 
line,  and  about  6}  m.  distant  is  Lee  Hall,  a  station  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  railway.  Large  deposits  of  marl  near  the  town 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  In  the  main  street 
is  the  oldest  custom-house  in  the  United  States,  and  the  house 
of  Thomas  Nelson  (1738-1789),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  commemoration  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwalh's  in  October  x  78X,  there  is  a  monument  of  Maine  granite 
(xoo  ft.  6  in.  hij^)  designed  by  R.  M.  Hunt  and  J.  Q.  A.  Ward; 
its  comer-stone  was  laid  in  x88i  during  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  surrender,  and  it  was  completed  in  1883.  Yorktown 
was  founded  in  X691,  as  a  port  of  entry  for  York  county.  It 
became  the  oounty-seat  in  1696,  and  although  it  never  had  more 
than  about  300  houses  its  trade  was  considerable  until  it  was 
ruined  by  the  War  of  Independence.  In  that  war  the  final 
victory  of  the  Americans  and  their  French  allies  took  place  at 
Yorktown. 

Baffled  by  General  Nathanad  Greene  b  Us  campoi^  in  the 
Carolinas,  his  diminished  force  (fewer  than  1400)  sadly  m  need  of 
reinforcement,  and  persuaded  that  the  more  southern  colonies  could 
not  be  held  until  Virginia  had  been  reduced,  Lord  Cornwallis 
marched  out  of  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina.  April  asth,  1781,  arrived 
at  Petersburg,  >^rginia,  on  May  aoth,  and  there  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  under  William  Phillips  and  Benedict  Arnold  and 
with  further  reinforcements  from  New  York  raised,  his  army  to 
more  than  7000  men.  Facing  him  in  Richmond  was  Lafayette, 
whom  Washington  had  sent  earlier  in  the  year  with  a  small  force 
ci  light  infantry  to  check  Arnold,  and  who  had  now  been  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  American  troops  in  Virginia.  Comwallis's 
first  attempt  was  to  prevent  the  union  of  Lafayette  and  (jeneral 
Anthony  Wayne.  Failing  in  this,  he  retired  down  the  James  in 
the  hope,  it  u  thought,  of  receiving  further  reinforcements  from 
General  Henry  Clinton.  Clinton,  who  had  not  approved  Comwallis's 
plan  against  Virginia,  at  first  ordered  him  to  send  a  portion  of 
his  troops  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  New  York;  but  as  other  rein- 
forcements came  to  New  York,  and  as  the  home  government  ap- 
proved Comwallis's  plan,  Clinton  resolved  to  establish  a  i^rmanent 
base  in  the  Chesapeake  and  directed  Cornwallis  to  fortifv  a  post 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  navy.  Cornwallis  seised  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  early  in  August  and  immediately  began  to  fortify 
them.  While  Cornwallis  was  marching  from  N.  Carolina  to 
Virginia.  Washington  learned  that  a  large  French  fleet  under 
Count  de  Grasse  was  to  come  up  from  the  West  Indies  in  the  summer 
and  for  a  brief  period  coK>perate  with  the  American  and  French 
V— *te  •  armies.  At  a  conference  (May  a  1st)  at  Wethersficld, 
~!^Z^  Connecticut,  with  the  French  commanders,  Washington 


ampmgm,  favoured  a  plan  for  a  joint  attack  on  New  York  when 
De  Grasse  should  arrive.  An  atuck  on  the  British  in 
Virginia  was.  however,  considered,  and  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference with  some  suggestions  from  Rochambeau  havinff  been  sent 
to  De  Grasse.  he  announced  in  a  letter  received  the  14th  of  Au^st 
that  he  should  sail  for  the  Chesapeake  for  united  action  agamst 
Cornwallis.  About  the  same  time  Washington  learned  from 
Lafayette  that  Cornwallis  was  fortifying  Yorktown.  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  with  14  ships-of-thc-Une  arrived  at  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  West  Indies  tnree  days  ahead  of  De  Grasse.  and  proceeding 
to  New  York  warned  Admiral  Thomas  Graves  of  the  danger. 
Graves  took  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  19  ships-of-thc-hne, 
and  on  the  31st  of  August  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  the  union  of  the  French  fleet  from  Newport,  under 
Count  de  Barras.  with  that  under  De  Grasse.  He  amved  at  the 
Chesapeake  ahead  of  De  Barras.  but  after  an  encounter  with  De 
Gcasse  ak>ne  (September  5th).  who  had  34  ships-of-the-line.  be 


was  obliged  to  return  to  New  York  to  refit,  and  the  F«each 
left  in  control  of  the  coast.  Leaving  only  about  4000  acs  ta 
guard  the  forts  on  the  Hudson.  Washiagtoa  set  out  lor  Vnira 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  immediarehr  after  leMaing  of  De 
Gtasse's  plan,  and  the  French  land  forces  toOowcd.  TW  Fnadi 
fleet  tFans|x>rted  the  allied  army  from  the  head  of  the  Ghempakt 
to  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  and  on  the  a8tk  of  ScscBcher 
it  marched  to  Yorktown.  Receiving,  on  the  sane  day,  a  op^wrt 
from  Clinton  promising  relief,  and  tearing  the  coeoqr  ■ ' 
flank  him.  Cornwallis  abandoned  his  oatposta  daring  the 
night  ana  withdrew  to  his  inner  defences,  cymiMting  of 
rraoubts  and  six  batteries  connected  by  intrenchmatta,  beido 
batteries  abng  the  river  bank.  The  allies,  i6yO0O  sMig,  tank 
possessuM  of  the  abandoned  posts  and  daaed  tn  on  tfte  tsrva  ■ 
a  aenucirde  eictending  from  Wormley  Creek  beiow  it  to  afacst 
a  mile  above  it.  the  Americans  holding  the  right  and  the  Ftiac^ 
the  left.  On  the  nwht  of  October  S^A-Uh  the  alfiea  opeasd  chr 
first  parallel  about  000  yds.  from  the  BritiA  worfcs,  and  cnoid- 
ing  from  a  deep  ravine  on  the  N.W.  to  the  river  bank  on  the 
S.£..  a  distance  of  neoriy  a  m.  Six  days  l^er  the  aeooad  puaBri 
was  begun  within  300  yds.  of  the  British  lines,  and  it  was  pncticil  t 
completed  on  the  ntgkt  of  the  14th  and  isth,  when  two  Bct&4 
redoubts  were  carried  by  assault,  one  by  the  Aawricans  led  bv 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  one  by  the  French  led  fay  LieM.-Coloed 
G.  de  Deux-PoQta.  In  the  morning  of  the  i6th  ConraalSB 
Lieut.-Colond  Abercrombie  to  make  an  asssult  oa  two 
batteries.  He  carried  them  and  spiked  eleven  gona,  Imt  they 
recovered  and  the  guns  were  ready  for  service  agsia  tnUwe  hauiv 
later.    On  the  night  of  the  i6th  and  17th  ComwaOis 
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to  escape  with  his  army  to  Gloucester  on  the 

river,  but  a  storm  ruined  what  little  chance  < 

in  this  venture.    In  grave  danger  of  an  asaanit  from  the 

Cornwallis  offered  to  surrender  on  the  17th; 

whole  army,  consisting  of  7073  oflBcen  and 

and  American  Independence  was  practically 

loss  during  the  sieg^  was  about  156  killed  and  336 

American  and  French  losici  were  85  killed  and  199 

In  x86a  the  Confederate  dfffnrn  about  Todttovs 
besieged  for  a  month  (April  4-May  3)  by  tbe  Amy  «f  the 
Potomac  under  General  M'CIeQan.  Then  vaano  intCBtia  en 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  oomniandcr-in<hief  ,  JoKph  Johnston, 
to  do  more  than  gain  time  by  holding  YoiktowB  aad  the  fine 
of  the  Warwick  river  as  long  as  ponible  without  servma  fightzeg. 
and  without  imperilling  the  line  of  xctreat  en  RidunoDd;  and 
when  after  many  delays  M'Clellan  wis  in  a  powtlwi  to  aault 
with  full  assistance  from  his  heavy  aege  guns,  the  ConfedeBtes 
fell  back  on  Williamsburg. 

SeeT.  N.  Pkge, "  Old  Yorktown.**  in  5bgn«r'i  If sjiiwmi  (Pctsibef. 
1881);  H.  P.  Johnston.  The  Yorkkmn  Campoiguamd  the  Smremder  ef 
ComwaUis  (New  York,  1881);  A.  S.  Webb,  Tk  Prmiuitim  Cmm- 
paign  (New  York.  188a}:  and  J.  C  Ropes,  ^feory  ef  iho  Gei  War, 
vol.  ii. 

TORUBAS;  TORUBALAHD.    The  Yorubn,  n  group  «f  Ker« 

tribes,  have  given  their  name  to  an  extensive  nxca  m  West 

Africa,  in  the  hinterland  of  Lagos.    The  Yomba  aie  d  tme 

Negro  stock,  in  many  respecu  typical  of  tbe  race,  but  aoxeg 

them  are  found  persons  with  lighter  skins  and  features  recstfirg 

the  Hamltic  or  Semitic  peoples.    This  arises,  in  nO  prohebBfity. 

from  an  infiltration  of  Berber  and  Aimb  bbod  thRnigh  the  Fcia 

(q.vX    The  Yoruba  themselves  have  traditkxis  W  an  Ooecui 

origin.    They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  aoMieg  the  best 

known  being  the  Oyo«  Yoruba  proper,  the  Egbe,  Jebu,  lie  and 

Ibadan.    They  are  sometimes  called  by  the  Frendi  Na^o,  ami 

are  known  to  the  Sierra  Leonis,  many  of  whom  are  of  Yorsha 

descent,  ss  Aku.    A  considerable  pn^mrtioii  of  tbe  Amerkis 

negroes  are  also  said  to  be  of  Yoruba  origin.    For  •  kng  penod 

the  Yoruba  were  raided  by  the  Dahomeyaos  and  other  oosst 

tribes,  to  sell  as  slaves  to  the  white  traden.    Tbcy  axe  both 

an  urban  and  agricultural  people.     Pottery,  weaving,  taanirg. 

<lye>ng,  and  forging  are  among  their  industries.    Tbe  bouses  of 

chiefs,  often  containing  fifty  rooms,  are  well  built,  and  deoorated 

with  carvings  representing  symbolic  devices,  fsbnloqB  saiEals 

and  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase. 

The  Yoruba  have  considerable  administratiiye  shfiity.    Their 

system  of  government  places  the  power  in  a  council  of  dders  pee* 

sided  over  by  a  chief  who  owes  his  position  to  a  oooihoiauoa  of 

the  principles  of  heredity  and  election.'    The  nding  chief  mast 

*  R.  E.  Dennett  states  that  the  governmeat  Is  based  on  ibe  vcb 

of  Imb^ 
calleaOriri«;(a)che 


*  R.  E.  Dennett  states  that  the  tovernmeat  b  based 
of  four  great  chiefs  who  nwpcctlvtfy  repreiem  tbe  phai 
life,  namely,  (i)  the  deifiedliead  of  tbe  faouly,  called Ov 
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always  be  taken  from  the  members  of  one  of  two  families,  the 
succession  in  many  cases  passing  from  one  to  the  other  family 
aiternatdy.   Primogeniture  is  not  necessarily  considered. 

Before  the  introduction  of  letters  the  Yoruba  are  said  to  have 
empk^  imotted  strings  for  recording  events.    Their  language, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  writine  and  carefully  studied,  has  pene- 
trated as  far  E.  as  Kano  in  the  Hausa  country.    The  best  known 
dialectic  varieties  are  those  of  Egba,  Jebu,  Ondo.  Ife,  lUorin  and 
Oyo  (Yoruba  proper,  called  also  Nago) ;  but  the  discrepancies  are 
slight    The  most  marked  feature,  a  strong  tendency  towards 
mono^labism— produced  by  phonetic  decay — has  given  rise  to 
the  principle  of  intonation,  required  to  distinguish  words  originally 
different  but  reduced  by  oMTuption  to  the  condition  of  homophones. 
Besides  the  tones,  of  which  there  are  three, — high,  k>w  and  middle,^ 
Voniba  has  aJSo  devekjpcd  a  degree  of  vocalic  harmony,  an  which  the 
vowels  of  the  affixes  are  assimiUted  to  that  of  the  root.    Inflexion, 
as  in  Bantu,  is  effected  chiefly  by  prefixes;  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
power  of  wofd-formation  by  the  fusion  of  several  relational  elements 
in  a  single  compound  term.    The  Bible  and  several  other  books 
have  been  ^nsJated  into  Yoruba,  which  as  a  medium  of  general 
intercourse  in  West  Africa  ranks  in  importance  next  to  Hausa 
and  Mandingan.    The  Yoruba  religion  is  that  usually  known  as 
fetishism. 

The  Yoruoa  countxy  extends  from  Benin  on  the  £.  to  Dahomey 
on  the  W.  (where  it  somewhat  overlaps  the  French  frontier), 
being  bounded  N.  by  Borgu  and  S.  by  the  coastlands  of  Lagos. 
1 1  covers  about  25,000  sq.  m.  Most  of  it  is  included  in  the 
British  protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria.  The  land  is  moder- 
ately elevated  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  densely  forested.  It  is 
well  watered;  the  rivers  belong  mainly  to  the  coast  systems, 
though  some  drain  to  the  Niger.  The  history  of  Yorubaland,  as 
known  to  Europeans,  does  not  go  back  beyond  the  dose  of  the 
17  th  century.  At  that  time  it  was  a  powerful  empire,  and  had 
indirectly  come — through  its  connexion  with  Benin  and  Dahomey 
—to  some  extent  under  European  influence.  There  was  also  a 
nuch  slighter  Modem  influence.  One  tradition  brought  the 
ounder  of  the  nation  from  Bomu..  The  Yoruba  appear  to  have 
nhabited  their  present  country  at  least  as  early  as  aj>.  iooo. 
n  the  i8th  century  the  Yoruba  were  omstantly  engaged  in 
rarfare  with  their  Dahomcyan  neighbours,  and  in  1738 
hey  captured  Kana,  the  sacred  city  of  the  kings  of  Dahomey. 
>om  1747  to  the  time  of  Ellng  Gezo  (1818)  the  Dahomeyans 
aid  tribute  to  Yoruba.  It  was  not  until  the  early  yean  of  the 
9th  century  that  the  Yoruba  came  as  far  S.  as  the  aea,  when 
hey  founded  a  colony  at  Lagos.  About  1825  the  province  of 
ilorin,  already  permeated  by  Moslem  influences  from  the  north, 
eclared  itself  independent  of  the  Yoruba,  and  shortly  afterwards 
orubaland  was  overrun  by  Fula  invaders.  From  this  time 
1830-35)  the  Yoruba  empire — there  had  been  six  confederate 
ingdoms — was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  comparatively  weak 
a.tes,  who  warred  with  one  another,  with  the  Dahomeyans  and 
ith  their  Moslem  neighbours.  The  advent  of  the  British  at 
■St  led  to  further  complications  and  fighting,  but  gradually 
le  various  tribes  gained  confidence  in  the  colonial  government 
id  sought  its  services  as  peacemaker.  A  treaty  placing  their 
untry  under  British  protection  was  signed  by  the  Egba  in 
.nuary  1893,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  British  control 
'cr  the  other  portions  of  Yorubaland  met  with  no  opposition. 
Though  divided  into  semi-independent  states,  the  Yoruba 
tain  a  feeble  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  direct  repre- 
ntative  of  the  old  Yoruba  power  is  the  alafin  or  king  of  Oyo 
cup3ring  the  N.  and  central  parts  of  the  whole  region.  Round 
is  central  state,  which  has  lost  much  of  its  importance,  are 
3uped  the  kingdoms  of  Itlorin,  Ijesa,  Ife  and  Ondo  in  the  E., 
ahin  and  Jebu  in  the  S.  and  Egba  in  the  W.  The  ruler  of 
ch  of  these  states  has  a  title  characteristic  of  his  office.  Thus 
e  chief  of  Ife  bears  the  title  of  oni  (a  term  mdicating 
[ritual  supremacy).  To  the  oni  of  Ife  or  the  alafin  of  Oyo  all 
>  other  great  chiefs  announce  their  succession.  The  oni, 
rs  Sir  William  MacGrcgor,  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
nour,  and  without  his  consent  no  chief  can  assume  the  privi- 
;c  of  wearing  a  crown.    The  most  important  of  the  Yoruba 

bcrhood:  (3)  motherhood;  (4)  sonship.  The  chief  representing 
•therhood  is  brother  to  the  mother,  ana  in  the  developed  state  has 
zotae  the  Balogun  or  war  brd. 


states  is  Egba,  the  ruling  chief  of  which  is  the  alcke  of  Abeokuta 
(see  Abeokuta). 

Yorubaland  is  a  countxy  of  comparatively  large  cities.  The 
alafin  resides  at  Oyo,  on  a  headstieam  of  the  Oshun,  a  place 
which  has  succeeded  the  older  capitals,  Bohu  and  Katunga, 
lying  farther  N.  and  destroyed  during  the  wars  with  the  Fula. 
Oyo  is  exceeded  m  size  by  several  other  places  in  Yorubaland, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  grouped  thmaelves  together  for 
mutual  protection  in  walled  towns.  Thus  hav«  q>rung  up  the 
important  towns  <rf  Abeokuta  on  the  Ogun,  due  N.  crif  Lagos; 
Ibadan  on  a  branch  of  the  Omi,  30  m.  S.  of  Oyo;  and  Illorin, 
capital  of  the  Illorin  state,  besides  several  other  towns  with  a 
population  of  some  40,00a 

See  A.  Dalzell.  The  History  of  Dahomey  (London,  1793);  A.  B. 
Ellis.  The  Yorubo-speakint  Peoples  ef  thf  Slose  Coast  of  West  Africa 
(London,  1894);  R.  E.  E>ennett,  Ntgerian  Studies,  or  the  RetirioHS 
and  Politicaf  System  of  the  yomte.  (London,  I9ro);  C.  F.  Harlord- 
Battersby,  Niger  and  Yoruba  Routes  (London,  1895-96) ;  and  Lagos 
and  Nigeria. 

TGSAI  [Kikuchi]  (1781-1878),  Japanese  pahiter,  was  the 
8<m  of  a  samwai  named  Kawara,  of  Yedo.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  Kikuchi  family,  who  were  old  hereditary  retainers  of 
the  Tokugawa  chuu  When  eighteen,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Takata  l^jO;  but,  after  studying  the  principles  of  the  KanO, 
ShijG,  and  Maruyama  schools-^  the  latter,  perhaps,  under 
Ozui,  a  son  of  Okyo — ^he  developed  an  mdependent  style, 
havmg  some  affinities  with  that  of  Tani  Bunch&  He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  painters  of  Japan;  and  his  illustrated 
history  of  Japanese  heroes,  the  Zenken  Kejitsu,  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  his  power  as  a  <lranghtsman  in  black  and  white. 

TOSEMITB,  a  famous  valley  on  the  W.  slope  61  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  about  150  m.  E.  of  San  Francisco  and 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  7  m.  long,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide, 
and  nearly  a  mile  deep,  eroded  out  ol  hard  massive  granite  by 
glacial  action.  Its  prediMtous  walls  present  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and  the  bottom,  a  filled-up  lake  basin,  is  level  and 
park-like.  The  most  notable  of  the  wall  rocks  are:  £1 
Capitan,  3300  fL  high,  a  sheer,  plain  nuiss  of  granite;  the 
Three  Brothers,  North  Dome,  Glader  Point,  the  Sentmel, 
CZathedxal,  Sentinel  Dome  and  Cloud's  Rest,  from  2800  to 
nearly  6000  ft.  high;  and  Half  Dome,  the  noblest  of  all,  which 
rises  at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  height  of  4740  ft.  These 
rocks  illustrate  on  a  grand  soJe  the  action  of  ice  in  mountain 
sculpture.  For  here  five  large  glaciers  united  to  form  the 
grand  trunk  glacier  that  eroded  the  valley  and  occupied  .it 
as  its  channd.  Its  moraines,  though  mostly  obscured  by 
vegetation  and  weathering,  may  still  be  traced;  while  on  the 
snowy  peaks  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  a  considerable 
number  of  small  glaciers,  once  tributary  to  the  main  Yosemite 
glacier,  still  exist.  The  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  900  ft.  high,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 
Towards  the  upper  end  the  great  Yosemite  Fall  pours  from  a 
height  of  2600  ft.  The  valley  divides- tt  the  head  into  three 
branches,  the  Tenaya,  Merocxi  and  South  Fork  canyons.  In 
the  main  (Merced)  branch  are  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls, 
400  and  600  fL  high.  The  Nevada  is  usually  ranked  next 
to  the  Yosemite  among  the  five  main  falls  of  the  valley,  and 
is  the  whitest  of  all  the  falls.  The  Vernal,  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  Nevada,  is  famous  for  its  afternoon  rainbows.  At 
flood-time  it  is  a  nearly  regular  sheet  about  80  ft.  wide,  changing 
as  it  descends  from  green  to  purplish-grey  and  white.  In 
the  S.  branch,  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  main  valley,  is  the 
lUilouette  FaU,  600  ft.  high,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Yosemite  choir. 

Considering  the  great  height  of  the  snowy  moimtains  about 
the  valley,  the  climate  of  the  Yosemite  is  remarkably  mild. 
The  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  The  tallest  pines  are  over 
200  ft.  high;  the  trtinks  of  some  of  the  oaks  are  from  6  to  8 
ft.  in  diameter;  violets,  lilies,  golden-rods,  ceanothus,  man- 
xanita,  wild  rose  and  azalea  make  broad  beds  and  banks  of 
bloom  in  the  spring;  and  on  the  warmest  parts  of  the  walls 
flowers  blossom  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
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The  valley  was  discovered  in  1851  by  a  military  company 
in  pursuit  of  marauding  Indians;  regular  tourist  travel  began 
in  1856.  The  first  permanent  settler  in  the  valley  was  Mr  J.  C. 
Lamon,  who  built  a  cabin  in  tlie  upper  end  of  it  in  x86o  and 
planted  gardens  and  orchards.  In  1864  the  valley  was  granted 
to  the  state  of  California  by  act  of  Congress  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  held  as  a  place  of  public  use,  resort  and 
recreation  inalienable  for  all  time,  was  re-ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  California  on  the  3rd  of  March  1905,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

In  the  number  and  height  of  its  vertical  falls  and  in  the  masnve 

Sandeur  of  El  Capitan  and  Half  Dome  rocks  Yosemite  is  unrivalled, 
ut  there  are  many  other  valleys  of  the  same  kind.  The  most  noted 
of  those  in  the  Sierra,  visited  every  summer  by  tourists,  hunters  and 
mountaineers,  are  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  a  wonderful  counter- 
part of  Yosemite  in  the  Tuolumne  canyon;  Tehipitee  Valley,  in 
the  Middle  Fork  canyon  of  King's  river;  and  the  King's  river 
Yosemite  in  the  Soutn  Fork  canyon,  the  latter  being  larger  and 
deeper  than  the  Merced  Yosemite.  All  are  similar  in  their  trends, 
forms,  sculpture  and  vegetation,  and  are  plainly  and  harmoniously 
related  to  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  Romsdal  and  NaerOdal  of 
Norway  and  Lauterbninnen  of  the  Alps  are  well  characterized 

flacial  valleys  of  the  Yosemite  type,  ancl  in  S.E.  Alaska  many  may 
e  observed  in  process  of  formation. 

See  the  Annual  Reports  (Washington,  189X  sqq.)  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park;  the  Guide  to  the  Yosemite  published  by  the 
California  Geological  Survey;  John  Muir,  Our  National  Parks 
(Boston,  1901):  and  Bunnell's  Discovery  of  Ike  Yosemite  (New 
York.  1893).  (J.  Mu.«) 

TOUGH AL  (pronotmced  FawOi  &  seaport,  market  town  and 
watering-place  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Blackwatcr  estuary,  and  on  the  Cork  &  Youghal  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway,  26}  m.  £.  of  Cork. 
Pop.  (1901)  5393.  The  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary,  in  the 
later  Decorated  style,  was  erected  in  the  nth  century,  but 
rebuilt  in  the  X3th,  and  since  that  time  frequently  restored. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  ist  earl  of  Cork. 
The  college  was  founded  by  an  earl  of  Desmond  in  1464. 
There  are  still  a  few  fragments  of  the  Dominican  friary  founded 
in  1369.  The  Clock  Gate  (1771)  is  noticeable,  and  portions  of 
the  old  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Myrtle  Grove  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  mayor  of  Youghal 
in  1588-89,  and  is  said  to  have  first  cultivated  the  potato  here. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  has  a  bar  at  the 
mouth.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  harbour  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  on  wooden  piles.  The  principal  exports 
are  com  and  other  agricultural  produce;  the  imports  are 
coal,  culm,  timber  and  slate.  Coarse  earthenware  and  bricks 
are  manufactured.  Fine  point-lace  commanding  high  prices 
is  made  by  the  Presentation  Sisters.  The  Blackwater  is 
famous  for  salmon,  and  sea-fishing  is  important.  The  Strand, 
the  modem  portion  of  the  town,  has  all  the  attributes  of  a 
seaside  resort. 

Youghal  {EsckaiU,  "  the  Yew  woOd  ")  was  made  a  settlement 
of  the  Northmen  in  the  9th  century,  and  was  incorporated 
by  King  John  in  1209.  "The  Franciscan  monastery,  founded 
at  Youghal  by  FitzGerald  in  1224,  was  the  earliest  house  of 
that  order  in  Ireland.  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  landed  at  Youghal 
in  13 1 7.  The  town  was  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  1579.  In  1 641  it  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  the  earl 
of  Cock.  In  1649  it  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  was 
occupied  as  his  headquarters  by  Cromwell.  It  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1374  till  the  Union,  after  tbat 
only  one  down  to  1885. 

TOUNO,  ARTHUR  (1741-1820),  English  writer  on  agriculture 
and  social  economy,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young, 
rector  of  Bradfield,  in  Suffolk,  chaplain  to  Speaker  Onslow,  was 
bom  on  the  nth  of  September  1741.  After  being  at  a  school 
at  Lavenham,  he  was  in  1758  placed  in  a  mercantile  house 
at  Lynn,  but  showed  no  taste  for  commercial  pursuits.  He 
published,  when  only  seventeen,  a  pamphlet  On  the  War  in 
North  America f  and  in  1761  went  to  London  and  started  a 
periodical  Work,  entitled  The  Univers  Museum,  which  was 
dropped  by  the  advice  of  Samuel  Johnson.  He  also  wrote 
four  novds,  and  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  Afairfat  Home 


and  Abroad  in  1759.  After  his  father's  death  m  17S9,  Us  vx&a 
had  given  him  the  direction  of  the  family  estate  at  Brad^U 
Hall;  but  the  property  was  small  and  cncumboed  wkh  deiit. 
From  1763  to  1766  he  devoted  himself  to  famda^  «  ks 
mother's  property.  In  1765  he  married  a  Miss  Allca;  bet  the 
union  is  said  not  to  have  been  happy,  thou^  he  was  of  docMSic 
habits  and  an  affectionate  father.  In  1767  he  undexlook  ca 
hb  own  account  the  management  ci  a  fans  in  Eskx.  He 
engaged  in  various  experiments,  and  embodied  the  results  cf 
them  in  A  Course  of  Experimental  AgricuUure  (1770).  Tbocgk 
Young's  experiments  were,  in  general,  unsaaseasfnl,  be  thus 
acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  had  abndy 
begun  a  series  of  journeys  through  En^and  and  Wales,  aci 
gave  an  account  of  his  observations  in  books  which  appeand 
from  1768  to  1770— A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  S^t^hern 
Counties  of  Engfastd  and  Wales,  A  Stx  Months'  Tvm  thrmtgk  tim 
North  of  England  and  the  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  EasX  if 
England.  He  says  that  these  books  contained  the  only  extaai 
information  relative  to  the  rental,  produce  and  stock  of  Vn^*^ 
that  was  founded  on  actual  examination.  Tbey  were  very 
favourably  received,  being  transbtcd  into  most  Emopean  laa- 
guages  by  1792. 

.In  1768  he  published  the  Farmer's  Letters  to  ike  PeopU  ef 
England,  in  17  71  the  Farmer's  Calendar,  which  weal 
great  number  of  editions,  and  in  1774  his  PeiUiad 
which  was  widely  translated.  About  this  time  Yoimg  acted 
as  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning  PosL  He  made  a 
tour  in  Ireland  in  1776,  publishing  his  Tour  in  Ireland  m  xrfe. 
In  1784  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Aunats  of  A^iadlmz, 
which  was  continued  for  45  volumes:  this  wc^  had  many  ooa- 
tributors,  among  whom  was  George  III.,  writing  luder  the  ■»« 
de  plume  of  "  Ralph  Robmson."  Youngs  first  visit  to  Fnaoe 
was  made  in  1787.  Traversing  that  country  in  every  <fircctk>a 
just  before  and  during  the  first  movements  oi  the  RerohRina, 
he  has  given  valuable  notices  of  the  condition  off  the  pecpk 
and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  that  critical  jnactiire.  The 
Traxds  in  Prance  appeared  in  2  vols,  in  1792.  On  his  retsa 
home  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agrkoltcxe. 
then  (i  793)  just  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Siackk. 
In  this  capacity  he  gave  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  coOectk-^s 
and  preparation  of  agricultural  surveys  of  the  V-wgHA  comnits^ 
His  sight,  however,  failed,  and  in  181 1  he  had  an  operatiofi  far 
cataract,  which  proved  unsuccessfuL  He  sttffered  abo  in  h» 
last  years  from  stone.  He  died  on  the  2<^  of  Aprfl  iSic. 
He  left  an  autobiography  in  MS.,  which  was  edited  (189S)  by 
Miss  M.  Bctham-Edwards,  and  is  the  main  authority  for  his 
life;  and  also  the  materials  for  a  great  work  <m  the  **  ElcaiGts 
and  practice  of  agriculture." 

Arthur  Young  was  the  greatest  of  all  English  wstters  cm  sfiv 
culture;  but  it  is  as  a  social  and  political  obMiver  that  he  ii  bc« 
known,  and  his  Tour  in  Ireland  and  Tratets  in  Prmmce  are  a3i  fal 
of  interest  and  instruction.  He  saw  cleariy  and  expoKd  uaapvirftv 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  progress  of  IreUnd.  He  stzoncW 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  penal  bwB  which  orasaed  upcm  the  Calftoio. 
he  condemned  the  restrictions  imposea  by  Great  Britaia  <m  tbe 
commerce  of  Ireland,  and  also  the  perpetual  iaterfereaoe  of  the 
Irish  parliament  with  industry  by  prohibitions  and  bocaties.  He 
favoured  a  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  thoct^ 
he  did  not  regard  such  a  mrasure  as  absolutdy  necessary,  masy  d 
its  advantages  being  otherwise  attainable. 

The  soil  of  Fmnce  he  found  in  general  superior  to  that  of  Eagbc^ 
and  its  produce  less.  Agriculture  was  neither  as  well  oadeneood 
nor  as  much  esteemed  as  in  England.  He  severely  ctaaattd  the 
higher  classes  for  their  neglect  cm  it.  *'  Banishment  (froa  court) 
alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute  what  the  Ex^lish  d* 
for  pleasure — reside  upon  and  aoom  their  estatesL**  Yo«ng  u« 
the  commencement  of  violence  in  the  rural  districts,  and  his  sy^- 
pathies  began  to  take  the  nde  of  the  classes  ssiffcring  fron  the 
excesses  01  the  Revolution.  This  change  of  attitude  was  dMwa  by 
his  publication  in  1793  of  a  tract  entitled  Tlhr  EmmpU  ef  Framct  a 
Warning  to  England.  Of  the  profounder  sigmficance  of  the  Ficsrfa 
outbreak  he  seems  to  have  had  little  Idea,  and  thought  the  cri^ 
would  be  met  by  a  constitutional  adjustment  in  aooordaaoe  vixh  the 
English  type.  He  strongly  condemned  the  m^loycr  syiteas,  the* 
widely  prevalent  in  France,  as  "  perpetuating  poverty  and  cxclsd- 
ing  instruction  " — as,  in  fact,  the  ruin  of  the  coontry.  Seoe  d 
his  phrases  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  advocates  of 
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propmtonhip  as  favouring  their  view.  "  The  oia^  of  propeit  v  turns 
saocl  to  gold.  "  Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock, 
and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  htm  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a 
prden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert."  But  these  sentences, 
in  which  the  epigrammatic  form  exagserates  a  truth,  and  which 
might  seem  to  represient  the  possession  of  capital  as  of  no  importance 
in  agriculture,  must  not  be  taken  as  conveying  his  approbation  of 
the  system  of  small  properties  in  general.  He  approved  it  only 
when  the  subdivision  was  strictly  limited,  and  even  then  with  great 
reserves;  and  he  remained  to  Uie  end  what  J^  S.  Mill  calls  nim, 
"  the  apostle  of  ia  pandt  culture** 

The  Directory  in  1801  ordered  his  writings  on  the  art  to  be  trans- 
lated and  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  20  volumes  under  the  title  of  Lt 
Cuitrvateur  an^ais.    His   Trofels  «'»   France   were'  trandated   in 
1793-94  by  SouUs;  a  new  version  by  M.  Lesage.  with  an  intro- 
duction  by  M.  de  Lavergne.  appeared  in  18^.    An  interesting 
review  of  the  latter  publication,  under  the  title  of  Arthur  Young 
et  ia  Frana  de  1789,  will  be  found  in  M.  Baudrillart's  PublicisUs 
medemes  (2nd  ed.,  1873). 

TOUNO*  BRIOHAM  (180X-1877),  second  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  bom  in 
Whittingham,  Vennont,  on  the  xst  of  June  i8ox.    He  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  the  agth  of  August  1877.  (See  Mormons.) 
YOUNG,  CHARLBS  MATNB  (1777-1856),  English  actor,  was 
the  son  of  a  surgeon.    His  first  stage  appearance  was  in  Liver- 
pool in  1793  as  Douglas,  in  Home's  tragedy.    His  first  London 
appearance  was  in  1807  as  Hamlet.     With  the  decline  of  John 
Phih'p  Kemble,  and  until  the  coming  of  Kean  and  Macready, 
he  was  the  leading  English  tragedian.    He  retired  in  183a. 

TOUNO.  EDWARD   (1683-1765),   English  poet,  author  of 
Night  ThougktSt  son  of  Edward  Young,  afterwards  dean  of 
Salisbury,  was  bom  at  his  father's  rectory  at    Upham,   near 
Winchester,  and  was  baptized  on  the  3rd  of  July  1683.    He  was 
educated  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  College,  and  matri- 
culated In  1702  at  New  College,  Oxford.    He  soon  removed  to 
Corpus  Christ!,  and  in  x  708  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Tenison 
to  a  law  feUowship  at  All  Souls',  for  the  sake  of  Dean  Young,  who 
died  in  1705.    He  took  his  degree  of  D.CX.  in  17 19.    His  first 
publication  was  an  Epistle  to  ,  , .  .  Lord  Lonsdoune  (17x3).    It 
was  followed  by  a  Poem  on  the  Last  Day  (x  7x3),  dedicated  to  Queen 
Anne;  The  Force  of  Religion:  or  Vanquish*d  Love  (X7X4),  a  poem 
on  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  dedicated 
to  the  countess  of  Salisbury;  and  an  epistle  to  Addison,  On  the 
lat€Queen*s  Death  and  His  Majesty's  Accession  to  the  Throne  (X7X4), 
in  which  he  made  indecent  haste  to  praise  the  new  king.    The 
fulsome  style  of  these  dedications  111  accords  with  the  pious  tone 
of  the  poems,  and  they  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
drawn  up  by  himself.    About  this  time  began  his  connexion  with 
Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Dublin  In 
17x7.    In  X  7 19  his  play  of  Busvis  was  produced  at  Druty  Lane, 
and  in  1721  his  Revenge.    The  Utter  phiy  was  dedicated  to 
^liarton,  to  whom  it  owed,  said  Young,  its  **  most  beautiful 
incident."    Wharton  promised  him  two  annuities  of  £100  each 
\nd  a  sum  of  £600  in  consideration  of  his  expenses  as  a  candidate 
'or  parliamentary  election  at  Cirencester.    In  vifcw  of  these 
>romises  Young  said  that  he  had  refused  two  livings  in  the  gift 
>f  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  had  also  sacrificed  a  Ufe 
innuity  offered  by  the  marquess  of  Exeter  If  he  would  act  as 
utor  to  his  son.    Wharton  failed  to  discharge  his  obligations, 
md    Young,  who  pleaded  his  case  before  Lord  Chancellor 
iardwicke  In  X740,  gained  the  annuity  but  not  the  £600. 
Set  ween  X7a5  and  1728  Young  published  a  series  of  seven  satires 
n  Tie  Universal  Passion.    They  were  dedicated  to  the  duke 
f  Dorset,  Bubb  Dodington  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombe),  Sir 
p«ncer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  and  Sir  Robert 
V^alpole,  and  were  collected  in  1728  as  Love  of  Fame,  the 
Tniversal  Passion.    This  Is  qualified  by  Samuel  Johnson  as  a 
very  great  performance,"  and  abounds  in  striking  and  pithy 
duplets.      Herbert  Croft  asserted  that  Young  made  £3000  by 
is  satires,  which  compensated  losses  he  had  suffered  in  the 
9uth  Sea  Bubble.    In  X726  he  received,  through  Walpole,  a 
enslon  of  £300  a  year.    To  the  end  of  hk  life  he  continued  to 
rge    on    the  government  his  claims  to  preferment,  but  the 
n^  and  his  advisers  persisted  in  regarrUng  this  sum  as  an 
1  equate  settlement. 


Young  was  nearly  fifty  when  he  decided  to  take  holy  orders. 
It  was  reported  that  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts  was  not,  in  his 
earher  days,  "  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became,"  and  his  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Wharton 
and  with  Lord  Melcombe  did  not  improve  his  reputation.  A 
statement  attributed  to  Pope  probably  gives  the  correct  view. 
"  He  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  without  common 
sense;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
liable  to  degenerate  Into  bombast.  This  made  him  pass  a  foolish 
youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets;  but  his  having  a  very  good 
heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical  character  when  he 
assumed  It,  first  with  decency  and  afterwards  with  honour  " 
(O.  Ruffhead,  Life  of  A.  Pope,  p.  291).  In  1 728  he  was  made  one 
of  the  royal  chaplahis,  and  in  X730  was  presented  to  the  college 
living  of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire.  He  married  In  173X  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  xst  earl  of  Lichfield.  Her 
daughter,  by  a  former  marriage  with  her  cousin  Francis  Lee, 
married  Henry  Temple,  son  of  the  xst  viscount  Palmerston. 
Mrs  Temple  died  at  Lyons  in  X736  on  her  way  to  Nice.  Her 
husband  and  Lady  ^Izabeth  Young  died  in  Z74a  These 
successive  deaths  axe  supposed  to  be  the  events  referred  to  in 
the  Night  Thoughts  as  taking  place  "  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  "  (Night  L).  In  the  preface  to  the  poem  Young 
states  that  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  real,  and  Philander 
and  Nardssa  have  been  rather  rashly  identified  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Temple.  M.  Thomas  suggests  that  Philander  represents 
Thomas  Tickell,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Young's,  and  died  three 
months  after  Lady  Elizabeth  Young.  It  was  fiuther  supposed 
that  the  infidel  Lorenzo  was  a  sketch  of  Young's  own  son,  a 
statement  disproved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  child  of  eight  years 
old  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts 
on  Life,  Death  and  Immortality,  was  published  in  X742,  and 
was  followed  by  other  "  Nights,"  the  eighth  and  ninth  appearing 
in  X  745.  In  X  753  his  tragedy  of  The  Brothers,  written  many  years 
before,  but  suf^ressed  because  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Church, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  Night  Thoughts  had  made  him 
famous,  b\it  he  lived  in  almost  uninterrupted  retirement,  although 
he  continued  vainly  to  solicit  preferment.  He  was,  however,  made 
clerk  of.  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager  In  1761.  He  was 
never  cheerful,  it  was  said,  after  his  wife's  death.  He  disagreed 
with  his  son,  who  had  remonstrated,  apparently,  on  the  excessive 
influence  exerted  by  his  housekeeper  Miss  (known  as  Mrs) 
HaUows.  The  old  man  refused  to  see  his  son  before  he  died,  but 
is  said  to  have  forgiven  him,  and  left  him  lus  money.  A  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  his  curate,  John  Jones,  to 
Dr  Samuel  Birch.    He  died  at  Welwyn  on  the  5th  of  April  X765. 

Young  is  said  to  have  been  a  brilliant  talker.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  knack  of  epigram,  and  though  the  Night  Thoughts 
is  long  and  disconnected  it  abounds  in  brilliant  isolated  passages. 
Its  success  was  enormous.  It  was  translated  Into  Frendi, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish  and  Magyar. 
In  France  it  became  one  of  the  classics  of  the  romantic  school. 
The  suspicion  of  insincerity  that  damped  the  enthusiasm  of 
English  readers  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  career  did  not 
exist  for  French  readers.  If  he  did  not  invent  "  melancholy  and 
moonlight  "  in  hterature,  he  did  much  to  spread  the  fashionable 
taste  for  them.  Madame  Klopstock  thought  the  king  ought  to 
make  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  German  critics 
preferred  him  to  Milton.  Young  wrote  good  blank  verse,  and 
Samuel  Johnson  pronounced  Night  Thoughts  to  be  one  of  "  the 
few  poems"  In  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for 
rhyme  but  with  disadvantage. 

Other  works  by  Young  are:  The  Instalment  (to  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
1736):  Cynthio  (1727);  A  Vindication  of  Providence  .  .  .  (1728). 
a  sermon;  An  Apology  for  Punch  (1729)-,  a  sermon:  Imperium 
Pelagi,  a  Naval  lyruh  .  .  .  (1730);  Two  Epistles  to  Mr  Pope 
concerning  the  Authors  of  Ou  Age  (1730);  A  Sea-Piece  .  .  .  (i733): 
The  Foreign  Address,  or  The  Best  Argument  for  Peau  (i734): 
The  Centaur  not  Fabulous;  in  Five  Letters  to  a  Friend  (1755):  ^" 
Argument  .  .  .  for  the  Truth  of  His  [Christ's]  Religion  (1758).  f 
sermon  preached  before  the  king;  Conjectures  on  Original  Composi- 
tion .  .  .  (1759).  addressed  to  Samuel  Richardson:  and  Resignation 
.  .  .  (1762),  a  poem. 
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i-iSSj),  Scotlub  [nduitriol  chemist, 
wu  boni  in  Glaigoir  on  the  ijth  of  July  iSli.  During  hii 
tppnnlicohip  to  hit  fither,  a  cupenlci,  he  atteBded  evening 
cluKS  at  Andcnon's  College,  when  be  bad  Lyon  Piiyhir  and 
David  Livingnone  foi  fellow-pupili;  and  the  »failiLy  he  ihoned 
wai  ludi  that  Tbomai  Grabam,  the  prnfeuoi  of  chemiitiy, 
choK  him  aa  lecture  Isiiilant  in  iBji.  About  iiy>,  on  ihe 
leconnnendation  o(  Giabam,  whom  in  iSj;  be  had  accom- 
panied to  L'niveniiy  College,  London,  be  was  appaioted 
chemiit  at  James  Muspralt'a  alkali  worki  in  Luicaihiie;  in 
conneiion  with  alkali  he  ibowed  that  cast-iion  veuela  could 
be  satlstactoiil)'  substituted  for  silvei  In  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  soda,  and  worked  out  improvementa  in  the  produciion 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  But  hli  name  Is  beat  known  in  couiEiiDn 
wilb  the  establish ment  of  the  Scottish  mincial-tdl  industiy. 
In  1S47  Lyon  PIsylaii  Infoinied  him  o[  a  firing  of  petroleum 
which  had  mede  its  appemnce  at  Ridding's  Colliery  at 
Allretoo  in  Dnbyshire.  and  in  the  following  year  be  began 
to  utilize  it  for  making  both  burning  and  lubricaling  i^s. 
This  spring  was  practically  eihausted  by  iSji.  It  had  served 
to  draw  Young's  attention  to  the  queSion  d[  oil-productian, 
and  in  iSjo  he  took  out  bis  fundanientat  patent  (or  the  dii- 

operalion  in  Scotland,  first  with  the  Boghead  coal  or  Torbane- 
hiu  mineral,  and  later  with  bituminous  shales,  and  though 
he  had  lofice  much  litigation  Young  luccesslully  empbycd 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  naphtha  and  fubricating  ols,  and 
subwqucntly  of  illuminsling  oils  and  paraffin  wax,  until  in 
iBM,  after  the  patent  had  expired,  he  transferred  his  works  to 
a  limited  company.  In  iB?^  he  suggested  the  use  of  caustic 
lime  10  prevent  the  corrosion  of  iron  ships  by  the  bilge  water, 
which  he  noticed  waa  acid,  and  in  1878  he  began  a  detennina- 
tioo  of  the  velocity  ol  white  and  coloured  light  hy  a  modifica- 
tion of  H.  L.  Rieau's  method,  in  collaboration  with  Prolessor 
George  Forbes  (b.  1S49),  at  Pitlochry.  The  final  resulu  were 
obtained  In  iSSo-Si  across  the  Firth  of  Clyde  from  Kelly, 
bis  house  at  Wemyss  Bay.  and  a  bill  above  Indian,  and  gave 
values  lather  higher  than  those  obtained  by  M.  A.  Cornuand 
A.  A.  MichelsotL  Young  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  David 
Livingstone,  and  also  gave  £10.500  to  endow  a  chair  of  technical 
chemistry  at  Anderson's  College.  He  died  at  Wemyss  Bay  on 
Ihe  uth  oI  May  1883. 

TOnHO.  THOIIAS  (1773-1894),  English  man  of  science, 
belonged  to  a  Quakti  family  of  Milvetton.  Somerset,  wheie 
he  was  bom  on  tbe  ijth  of  Ji 


s  acqu 


inted   ■ 


Utin,  Greek. 

Beginning  to  study  medicine  in  Londtm  in  1799,  he  removed 
to  Edinburghin  1704,  and  ayear  later  went  to  GBitingen.  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in  170O-  In  171 
he  entered  Emmanuel  Collie,  Cambridge,  In  the  same  ye 
the  death  of  his  gtaad-unde.  Richard  Brocklesby.  made  hi 
financially  Independent,  and  In  1790  he  eitahli^ed  hirasi 
as  1  physician  in  Welbak  Street,  London.  Appointed  in  18 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  Iitsritution,  in  two  years 
delivered  ninety-one  lectures.  These  lectures,  printed  in  18, 
(Cturu  t/  Latum  m  Nalsral  Pkatuflt,),  contain  a  remar 
able  number  of  anticipations  of  later  theories  He  resign 
bis  profesBrship  in  1803.  rearing  that  its  duties  would  Interfe 
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with  his  medical  practice.  In  the  previous  yw 
pointed  fanngo  secretary  ol  tbe  Royal  Soddy.  at  w 
been  elected  a  lello*  in  I79«.  In  iSii  be  bccsoe  pDyscBi 
to  St  George's  Hospital,  and  in  1814  he  semd  on  a  mmraiiue 
appointed  to  consider  Ihe  dangen  involved  by  the  gocit 
Introduction  of  gas  into  London-  In  1816  he  wis  seoeEsry 
ol  a  commission  charged  with  asanaiBing  Ibe  logtk  1^ 
the  seconds  pendulum,  and  in  i8i3  he  became  secAlaiy  to 
the  Bt>ard  of  Longitude  and  auperinteade&c  <d  the  Ka^Ktl 
Almanac.  A  few  yean  before  his  death  he  y^"*'**^  iDlrnsjrd 
in  life  assurance,  and  in  1817  be  was  cba«B  ou  ti  tk  ^)a 
foreign  ■■"^■**^  i>f  the  Frcndi  Academjr  of  Sciewe^b  Ik 
died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  May  iBs^. 

Young  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  In  pfaywal  ofnicv 
as  the  author  of  a  nmarkable  series  of  11  mii  Im  which  id 
j^fahiimh  [fie  uddiUatoTy  theory  of  li^L»  aad  as  tV 
r  of  the  Interleiencc  of  Ugfat  (see  IwiaarauslcL) 
He  baa  also  been  called  the  fouadeT  at  pbyiMiofical  efxia. 
In  1703  ho  explained  the  mode  in  which  tbe  vyt  armrBwrfaTn 
itself  to  vision  at  diSerent  distances  as  ■<t™"-j  ob  duip 

the  defect  known  as  astigmatism;  and  in  hts  LtOmti  hr 
put  forward  the  hypotheiis,  alietwards  devdoped  by  H.  m 
Hdmbolti,  that  cobur  pciopliiin  depend*  on  the  fraaxi 
in  the  retma  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  GiMa  wUcb  nvoDd 
respectively  to  red,  green  and  violet  li^l. 
mads  an  important  contribution  to  haeiaa 
Croonian  lecture  lor  iSoS  on  the  "  Fonctioa*  eif  tbe  Hean  aad 
Arteries,"  and  his  medical  writings  inchiikd  Ax  l^^ttmAn  Ir 
JfafiuJ  IMaaitat,  vkIwHhi  a  SyHtm  if  PrmtkJ  Hnitp 
(1813)  and  A  Fractittl  run!  iritUrkal  TrtcHit  am  Ctmnmlta 
ZKieuci  (1S15I. 

In  another  field  ol  research,  be  was  one  of  the  fast  ihxbeiJ 
workers  st  the  dedpherment  ol  Egyptian  hien^ypUc  iascrt*- 
tions;  by  1814  he  bad  completely  tnmlated  tbe  ^K^nisi 
(demotic)  teat  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  affld  a  few  years  taio-  ha* 
made  considoable  pjogjess  towards  an  imdeTstaaffing  of  the 
hiero^yphic  alphabet  (see  EcYTI,  )  Lanpiati  mmi  Wri^t' 
In  1813  he  pubUshed  an  Aairtnt  */  At  Hob  '  *" 
Hienfiypkit  Liltnlvt  and  Eiyflian  Amiitmti 
condusittns  appeared  in  the  famous  artide  c 
in  181S  be  wrote  for  the  EivytUfiidia 
Hit  works  were  collected,  with  ■  £j/«  by  C.  f^ 
TOIDID  MEH'S  CHRISTUH  ASOCUTIOR.'  an  a 
lor  sodal  and  rdfgiou*  ■ 

England  by  Sir  George  Williams  (iSii-iobj),  i 
London.  Williams's  organization  grew  oitl  of  neetiags  ht 
held  for  prayer  snd  Bihle-ioding  among  lit  feOow-wi^Bs 
in  a  dry  goods  buslDess  in  tbe  dty  of  London,  and  waa  timt^Bi 
in  1S44;  on  tbe  occasion  of  its  jubilee  its  oevnaloe  *b 
knighted.  Similar  assodations,  indeed,  bad  been  in  enamn 
in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier  dale.  In  1S14  David  NaJsviEk 
who  also  founded  dty  missions  in  London  and  Glasgow,  ataned 
the  Glasgow  Young  Men's  Sodety  tor  RdigioDS  ImprovegetJ- 
a  movement  which  spread  to  various  parts  of  the  Uactrtf 
Kingdom,  France  and  America:  later  tbe  name  was  chanpri 
to  the  Gla^ow  Young  Uen's  Christian  Asaocialiaa.  IV 
object  of  such  assodations  b  10  provide  in  Urge  Ions  s 
rendecvoui  for  young  men  who  are  compellnl  lo  Uve  in  ladt:af< 
or  In  tbe  apartments  provided  by  the  great  bosiocss  bow. 
An  assodate  of  the  Y.H,C.A.  must  not  only  be  ef  r" 
moral  chsracter.  but  must  also  e: 
objects  and  principles  of  tl 
means  a  definite  acceptance  ol  the  doct 
Christian  faith.  In  iqio  there  were 
Id  Eo^and,  Inland  and  Wales,  and  1 
various  Botdlers'  and  other  aulQiariea.  The  total  D. 
was  about  i46/xx>.  Some  of  the  buDdin^  notably  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  north  of  England,  are  very  fae  IV 
London  Association,  which  from  18S0  until  shortly  bedn  i-J 
1908  used  Eietei  Hall,  Strand,  has  ncied  i 
Y.MCJL 
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handsome  block  of  buildings  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  de- 
signed to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  usual  features,  bedrooms 
at  a  reasonable  rent. 

'  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  United  States.    It  is  true  that  Germany  has  more 
associations  than  any  other  coimtry,  but  of  its  2129  branches 
only  142  have  their  own  buildings,  and  the  total  member- 
ship is  only  125,000.    In  America,  however,  the  associations 
have  been  built  on  a  broad  basis  and  worked  with  enterprise 
and  business  skilL    Thus  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
generous  support  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  commerce.    America 
has  over  1900  associations,  and  the  total  membership  is  456,000. 
In  Greater  Britain  the  associations  are  numerous  and  flourishing, 
and  Canada  has  35,000  members.    There  are  many  active 
associations  iii  Switzeriand,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  indeed  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  now  well  known  all  over  the 
world.    Even  in  Japan,  China  and  Korea  there  are  1 50  branches 
with  a  memberdiip  of  nearly  12,000.    The  value  of  associa- 
tion buildings  all  over  the.  world  is  £11,940,000  (America, 
£8,900,000;    Greater   Britain^   £1,9x2,000;    United    Kingdom, 
£1,128,000). 

The  Younf  Wom€n*s  CkrisHan  Associalwn  was  founded  in  1855, 
by  two  ladies  stmultaneoualy.  In  the  south  of  England  Mus 
Robarts  started  a  Prayer  Union  with  a  purely  spiritual  aim;  in 
London  Lady  Kinnaircl  commenced  the  practical  work  of  opening 
homes  and  institutes  for  young  women  m  businesa.  In  18^7  the 
two  branches  united  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  all-round  welfare  of  young  women  by 
means  of  residential  and  holiday  homes,  club  rooms,  restaurants, 
noon  rest  rooms,  classes  and  lectures,  and  other  useful  departments. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  spread  all  over  the 
world,  andthe  total  membership  is  about  half  a  million. 

TOUN6ST0WN.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  about  60  m.  S.E. 
of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  44,885  (12,207  being  foretgn-bom 
especially  English,  Irish  and  German);  (19x0 census)  79,066.  It 
is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  Rayen  High 
School  (incorporated  1856)  was  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Judge  William  Rayen  (1776-1854).  The  Reuben  McMillan 
Public  Library  (about  25,000  volumes  in  19x0)  is  housed  in 
a  building  finished  in  X9X0  and  is  named  in  honour  of  Reuben 
McMillan  (1820-1898),  formeriy  superintendent  of  schools. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  post  office  and  Federal 
:ourt  house,  the  county  court  house,  the  city  and  the  Mahoning 
b^allcy  hospitals,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  building.  The  business 
iistrict  lies  in  the  valley  on  the  N.  of  the  river;  the  resi- 
lential  districts  are  chiefly  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Youngs- 
own  has  four  parks,  including  Mill  Creek  (483  acres).  East 
Snd  (60  acres)  and  Wick  (48  acres),  presented  to  the  dty  by 
be  Wick  family,  descendants  of  the  merchant  Heiuy  Wick 
1 77 1- 1 84 5).  'Hie  value  of  its  factory  products  increased  from 
*33t9oSAS9  in  1900  to  $48,126,885  in  1905.  The  most  im- 
K>rtant  establishments  are  blast-furnaces,  iron  and  steel  works 
of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation)  and  rolling  mills. 

Voungstown  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Young  (1763- 
825),  a  native  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire,  who  in  1796 
ought  from  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  a  tract  of  land 
ipon  which  the  dty  now  stands,  and  lived  there  from  1799 
ntil  1803.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  prob- 
bly  in  1796  by  William  Hillman.  The  tract  was  set  off  as  a 
ownshtp  in  1800,  and  the  fi^t  township  government  was 
rganized  in  1802;  the  town  was  incorporateid  in  1848,  and 
-as  chartered  as  a  dty  of  the  second  class  in  1867.  The  county- 
sat  of  Mahoning  county  was  removed  from  Canfield  to  Youngs- 
3wn  in  1876,  and  after  much  litigation  the  legality  of  this 
smoval  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
379.  The  first  iron-mining  in  the  region  was  done  in  1803  by 
Daniel  Eaton,  who  in  1804  built  the  first  blast-furnace  W.  of 
cnnsylvania  and  N.  of  the  Ohio  river.  Eaton  also  built  in 
326  the  first  blast-furnace  within  the  present  limits  of  Youngs- 
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TPRB8  (Flemish  Yperen),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  the 
capital.  Pop.  (1904)  17,073.  It  is  situated  35  m.  S.  of  Ostend 
and.x2  m.  W.  of  Courtrai,  oathe  Yperlie,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Yser,  both  of  whidi  have  been  canalized.  In  the 
X4th  century  it  ranked  with  Bruges^  and  Ghent,  and  its  popula- 
tion in  its  prime  reached  200,000.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  fine  HaUes  or  doth  market,  with  a  facade  of  over  150  yds. 
in  length.  The  main  building  was  begun  in  1201  and  com- 
pleted in  X304.  The  cathedral  of  St  Martixi  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  with  a  tower  of  the  15th  century.  Jansen, 
bishop,  of  Ypres  and  the  foiwdcr  ci  the  Jansenist  school,  is 
buried  in  the  cathedral.  The  Butchers'  Hall  is  also  of  interest 
and  dates  from  the  15th  century.  Although  Ypres  is  unlikely 
to  regain  the  importance  it  possessed  when  its  "  red-coated  " 
contingent  turned  the  day  in  the  great  battle  of  Courtrai  (1302), 
it  has  an  important  linen  and  lace  trade  and  a  great  butter 
market.  The  Bdgian  cavalry  training-school  is  established  at 
Ypres. 

TP8ILA11TI,  or  Hypsilamtx,  the  luune  of  a  family  of  Phan- 
ariot  Greeks  claiming  descent  from  the  Conmem.  Alexander 
YpsxiAim  (X725-1805)  was  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  and  from 
X774  to  1782  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  during  which  period  he 
drew  up  a  code  for  the  principality.  He  was  again  appointed 
hospodar  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia  in  1790.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Austrians,  and  was  interned  at  Brflnn  till  1792.  •  Returning 
to  Constantinople,  he  fell  under  the  su^idon  of  the  sultan 
and  was  executed  in  1805.  His  son  Constantine  (jI.  18x6), 
who  had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to. liberate  Greece  and,  on  its 
discovety,  fled  to  Vienna,  had  been  pardoned  by  the  sultan 
and  in  1799  appointed  by  him  hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Deposed 
in  1805,  he  escaped  to  St  Petersburg,  and  in  1806,  at  the  head 
of  some  20,000  Russians,  returned  to  Bucharest,  where  he  set 
to  work  on  a  fresh  attempt  to  liberate  Greece.  His  plans  were 
ruined  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  he  retired  to  Russia,  and  died 
at  Kiev.  He*  left  five  tons,  of  whom  two  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 

Alexakdee  Yfsilanti  (1792-1828),  eldest  son  of  Constantine 
Ypsilanti,  accompanied  his^  father  in  1805  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  1809  received  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  He  fought  with  distinction  in  18x2  and  18x3,  losing 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  in  x  8x4  was  promoted 
colond  and  appoixited  one  of  the  emperor's  adjutants.  In  this 
capadty  he  attended  Alexander  I.  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  a  popular  figure  in  sodety  (see  La  Gardc-Cham- 
bonas,  Souvenirs).  In  18x7  he  became  xnajor-general  and  com- 
xnander  of  the  brigade  of  hussars.  In  1820,  on  the  refusal  of 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  to  accept  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Greek  Heiairia  Philiket  Ypsilanti  was  dected,  and  in  x82x  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Danubian  principalities.-  Accompanied  by  several  other 
Greek  officers  in  the  Russian  service  he  crossed  the  Pruth  on 
the  6th  of  March,  announcing  that  he  had  the  support  of  a 
"great  power."  Had  he  advanced  on  Ibraila  he  might  have 
prevented  the  Turks  entering  the  prindpalities  and  so  forced 
Russia  to  accq>t  the  fait  accompli.  Instead,  he  renutined  at 
Jassy,  disgracing  his  cause  by  condoning  the  massacres  of 
Turkish  .merchants  aiid  othm.  At  Bucharest,  whither  he 
advanced  after  some  weeks'  delay,  it  became  pUun  that  he 
could  not  rdy  on  the  Vlach  peasantry  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks;  even  the  disconcerting  expedient  of  his  Vlach  ally 
Theodore  Vladimirescd,  who  called  on  the  peasants'to  present 
a  petition  to  the  sultan. against  PhAnlriot'  misrule,  failed  to 
stif  the>people  from  their  apathy.  Then;  wholly  unexpectedly, 
came  a  letter  from  Capo  d'Istria  upbraiding  Ypsilanti  for  mis- 
usmg  the  tsar's  xiame,  announdng  that  his  xume  had  been 
struck  off  the  army  list,  and  commanding  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Ypsilanti's  decision  to  explain  away  the  tsar's  letter 
could  only  have  been  justified  by  the  success  of  a  cause  which 
was  now  hopeless.  There  followed  a  series  of  humiliating 
ddeats,  culminating  in  that  of  Dragashan  on  the  X9th  of  June. 

la 
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Aleumder,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Nicholas  and  a  remnant 
of  his  foUowen,  retreated  to  Rimnik,. where  he  spent  some  days 
fai  negotiating  with  the  Austrian  authorities  for  permission  to 
cross  the  frontier.  Fearing  that  his  followers  might  surrender 
him  to  the  Turks,  he  gave  out  that  Austria  had  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  caused  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of 
Kosia,  and,  on  pretext  of  arranging  measures  with  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  crossed  the  frontier.  But  the  Austria  of 
Francis  I.  and  Mettemich  was  no  asylum  for  leaders  of  revolts 
in  neighbouring  countries.  Ypsilanti  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement for  seven  years,  and  when  released  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  retired  to  Vienna,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty  and  misery  on  the  31st  of  January  x8a8. 

Deketrios  Ypsilanti  (1793-1832),  second  son  of  Prince 
Constantine,  distinguished  himself  as  a  Russian  officer  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1821  went  to  the  Blorea,  where 
the  war  of  Greek  independence  had  just  broken  out.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Phanariot  leaders  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  revolt,  though  he  was  much  hampered  by 
the  local  chiefs  and  by  the  civilian  element  headed  by  Mavro- 
cordato.  In  January  1822  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
legislative  assembly;  but  the  ill-success  of  his  campaign  in 
central  Greece,  and  his  failure  to  obtain  a  commanding  position 
in  the  national  convention  of  Astros,  led  to  his  retirement 
early  in  1823.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Capo  d'Istria 
commander  of  the  troops  in  East  Hellas.  He  succeeded,  on  the 
25th  of  September  1829,  in  forcing  the  Turkish  commander 
Asian  Bey  to  sign  a  capitulation  at  the  Pass  of  Petra,  which 
ended  the  active  operations  of  the  war.  He  died  at  Vienna  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1832. 

Gregory  Ypsilanti  (d.  1835),  third  son  of  Prince  Constantine, 

founded  a  princely  family  stfll  settled  near  Brilnn.    Nicholas 

Ypsilanti  wrote  Mhnoires  valuable  as  giving  material  for  the 

antecedents  of  the  insurrection  of  1820  and  the  part  taken  in 

them  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.   They  were  published  at  Athens 

iniQOi. 

See  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Greek 
Independence,  War  op,  especially  tne  AodjMor  larofiui^  of  J. 
Philemon. 

TPSILAMTI,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Huron  river,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1900)  7378; 
( 1904)  7587;  (1910)  6230.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central 
andthelAke  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  (1849).  There  are 
various  manufactures.  Ypsilanti  was  laid  out  and  named  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  Greek  patriot,  in  1825;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1832,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1858. 

TSAVB,  BUOftNB  (1858-  ),  Belgian  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Liige,  where  he  studied  with  his  father  and  under  R.  Massart, 
at  the  Conservatoire,  until  he  was  fifteen;  he  had  some  lessons 
from  Wieniawski,  and  later  from  Vieuxtemps.  In  1879  Ysaye 
played  in  Germany,  and  next  year  acted  as  leader  of  BUse's 
orchestra  in  Berlin;  he  appeared  in  Paris  in  1883,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  London  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  1889.  He 
was  violin  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  from  1886  to 
1898,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  orchestral  concerts  of.  which 
he  was  manager  and  conductor.  Ysaye  first  appeared  as  con- 
ductor before  a  London  audience  in  1900,  and  in  1907  conducted 
Fiddio  at  Co  vent  Garden.  The  sonata  concerts  in  which  he 
played  with  Raoul  Pugno  (b.  1852),  the  French  pianist,  became 
very  popular  in  Parts  and  Brussels,  and  were  notable  features 
of  several  London  concert  seasons.  As  a  violinist  he  ranks  with 
the  finest  masters  of  the  instrument,  with  extraordinary  tempera- 
mental power  as  an  interpreter.  His  compositions  include  a 
Programme  Symphony  (played  in  London,  1905),  a  Piano 
Concerto,  and  a  "  Suite  Wallonne." 

TSTAD,  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  S.  Baltic  coast,  in  the 
district  {lUn)  of  Malmdhus,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  MalmZ)  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  9862.  Two  of  its  churches  date  from  the  Z3th 
century.  Its  artificial  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  drawing 
19  ft.,  is  freer  from  ice  in  winter  than  any  other  Swedish  Baltic 
port.  Apart  from  a  growing  import  trade  in  coal  and  machinery. 


its  commerce  has  declined;  but  it  is  among  the  fast  fwchr 
manufacturing  places  .in   Sweden,   having  larse 
m'orkshops. 
TTTERBIUH  (Neo-Yttubiuv)  [symbol,  Yb; 


172*0  (0«-i6)],  a  metallic  chemical  element  >«''*«*"g«*g  to  the 
rare  earth  group.  Mixed  with  scandium  it  was  disoovcred  5v 
Marignac  in  gadolinite  in  1878  (see  Rare  Earths).  The  oxiie. 
YbsQs,  is  white  and  forms  colourless  salu;  the  cryitaliisurf 
chloride,  YbClj-dHsO,  forms  cotourlcss,  deik|aesceat  crytiL^. 
the  anhydrous  chloride  sublimes  on  beating  (C  MatigDM. 
Ann.  ckim.  pkys.,  1906  (8),  8,  p.  440).  In  1907  G.  Urfaxs 
separated  ytterbium  into  two  new  elements,  neo-yttcrfaivm  a.-i 
lutecium  (atomic  weight,  174*0);  and  in  1908  C  A.  jKtft  Weisb^-i 
published  the  same  result,  naming  his  etemeou  akkharacJca 
and  cassiopeium  (on  the  question  of  priority  see  F.  Weud. 
ZcU.  anarg.  Ckem.t  1909, 64,  p.  X19). 

TTTRIUM  [symbol,  Y;  atomic  wetght/89-0  (0»  i6)1.  a  metal ic 
chemical  element.  In  its  character  yttrium  is  dosrly  aihed  to, 
and  in  nature  is  always  associated  with,  cerium,  hnthanar, 
didymium  and  erbium  (see  .Rare  Earths).  For  the  pnpan- 
tion  of  yttrium  compounds  the  best  raw  material  b  gadolisiir. 
which,  according  to  Rdnig,  consists  of  22-61  %  of  sdica,  ^  u 
of  yttria,  Y3O1,  and  42*75  of  the  oxides  of  ei^Mam,  ccrivm,  didy- 
mium, lanthanum,  iron,  beryllium,  caldum,  raagaesnm  ani 
sodium.  The  extraction  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  rare  ean^. 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Metallic  yttrium  is  obtainable  as 
a  dark  grey  powder  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  pouas^szr, 
or  by  electrolysing  the  double  chloride  of  yttrium  and  sodrus 
It  decomposes  water  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  more  rajMfly  oe  beat- 
ing. Yttria,  Y3O1,  is  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  at  k«h 
temperatures  radiates  out  a  most  brilliant  white  light  It  is 
soluble,  slowly  but  completely,  in  mineral  acids^  It  is  iec^> 
nized  by  its  very  charact'eristic  spail^  spcctnisL  Solimocsd 
3rttria  salts  in  their  behaviour  to  reagents  are  not  unlike  those  of 
zirconia.   The  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Orvr. 

YUCATAN,  a  peninsula  of  Central  America  forming  the  S  E 
extremity  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  including  the  stales 
of  Campeche  and  Yucatan  and  the  territory  of  Qnintaaa  Ro& 
Small  parts  of  British  Honduras  and  Guatemala  are  also  o 
duded  in  it.  The  natural  boundary  of  the  p<^iii«tiU  on  the  S. 
is  formed  in  part  by  the  ridges  extending  serosa  N.  Gaatemtla. 
the  line  terminating  E.  at,  the  lower  part  of  Chetnmal  Bay.  Mri 
W.  at  Laguna  de  Terminos.  From  this  base  the  land  extendi 
N.  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea  in  nearly 
rectaiigular  form  for  about  280  m.,  with  about  the  same  cxtreae 
width  In  longitude.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  aboot  aoo  ■ . 
a  coast-line  of  700  m.  and  an  area  of  about  55,400  sq.m. 

The  coast  on  the  N.  and  W.  is  low,  sandy  and  tcmi-baxTce. 
and  is  made  dangerous  by  the  Campeche  banks,  &  northwari 
extension  of  the  peninsula,  covered  with  shifting  sands.  The 
outer  shore-line  on  the  N.  for  nearly  200  m.  consists  of  a  nairov 
strip  of  low  sand  dunes,  within  which  is  a  broad  cfaanad  tcrmiaa:- 
ing  to  the  E.  in  a  large  lagoon.  There  are  a jutmbcr  of  "f^j*^ 
through  the  outer  bank  and  several  small  towns  or  ports  ks^-c 
been  built  upon  it.  The  £.  coast  consists  of  blufis,  indented  ^nxb 
bays  and  bordered  by  several  islands,  the  larger  ones  brim 
Coaumel  (where  Cort^  first  Unded),  Cancum,  Mujrres  aad 
Contoy.  There  is  more  vegetation  on  this  coast,  and  the  bays 
of  Chetumal,  Esplritu  Santo,  Ascendon  and  San  Migorl  (oa 
Cozumd  Island)  afford  good  fwotection  for  shipping.  It  a. 
however,  sparsdy  settled  and  has  little  commerce^ 

The  peninsula  b  almost  wholly  coropoied  of  a  bed  of  conKae  mnd 
porous  limestone  rocks,  fanning  a  low  tableland,  which  ran 
gradually  toward  the  S.  until  it  is  merged  in  the  craat  Ceattal 
American  plateau.  It  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tbtn.  dnr  loK 
through  the  slow  weathering  of  the  coral  rocks.  The  wriac^  ■ 
not  so  level  and  monotonous  as  it  appean  on  many  oups:  for. 
atthoush  there  are  scarcely  any  ninmng  etfeams.  it  m  divrrvsfie4 
by  a  few  lakes,  of  which  Bacalar  and  Chichankanab  are  the  tsvim. 
as  well  as  by  low  isolated  hills  and  ridges  in  the  W.,  aad  mi  the  E. 
bv  the  Sierra  Aha.  a  range  of  moderate  devatioa  travcrsiag  the 
whole  peninsula  from  Catoche  Point  S.  to  the  neifbhoofhood  d 
Lake  Petcu  in  Guatemala.  The  culminating  poiats  01  the  W. 
do  not  exceed  900  ft.,  aitd  some  authorities  rstiiaat»  it  at  ysp  fc 


a  of  Yucalan  i>  hot  ind  dry!  Itw  I 
II  N.  ihoRs.  ujdi  lo  ill  naWraily 

s-sfe'Sf"''^' 

•(bull  Ihe  nnlci  p«rl  ot  Ihi 
M  bf  Ibe  fiimc  Icmparalti,  of 

^  tam  imm  Ociobi^  to  Miy. 

SuCb  tcldl.     Till'  run 
Add  le&VCDBlyiGmpnrs-iry  l'I 
il  BTowlh  k  itunlco  and  Erj^-'i^'-  ^ 
■~  ■•- '  —ft  the  clim^if  L,r  ' 


■idnily  Dl  ^  f  rtraino 


Prcgmo  ind  MtridL    Tbe  dlH  of  H) 


B  of  Ibe  oM  Mayi  otic 


.  ditfncts,  u  wcU  M  the  inter  put  of  tbc  SKfn  Alt*, 
IE  of  luie  tttdi  but  t«  coaat-biidi  on  both  tidu 
huea  ana  BHtkh  Honduru  enjoy  a  -wiHkicnt  runfall 


.  — ^. ^  .JO  fuhonny  ti 

knilU.  lD(irDod  uid  other  d) 


-woodi.    Logwood 


luiy  perti  a  the  icaboeid,  i-  ,.- 
L  The  chief  cultinled  pUnu  ai 
r-<aDek  lotAcco.  cocton,  coffee  utd  eepedall/  hei^ 
\M  "  Siul  hemp."  Bhleh  ii  ■  ttcoiif.  coine  Or 
tht  Inivn  of  the  Xfoet  tifida,  vu.  tltntaio- 
tk  moUture.  frotn  lumriaAtJr  on  the  thin  calcartOL. 
■Bd  ■■  cultivAlcd  ■Inosl  excLuklvcly  by  the  Urp 

CHtlaie  end  hammorks.  tad  k  exported  in  larfte  qiunt---— 
ibour  needed  hi  (hia  induatry  U  lupplied  by  Indian  firani, 
1  a  Kale  of  jenii'ieTvitude  and  an  paid  baxely  enouK 


ffislery  surf  A*li^ilUl,—Tlie  modem  hiitory  of  Yucalin 
begins  wiih  the  eipcdilton  of  FnnciHO  Hemuidei  de  Contova, 

■  Spanish  advcnlum  settled  in  Cuba,  who  dijcovcied  Uic  E, 
coast  o(  Yucatan  in  Febniaiy,  1517,  when  on  a  slave-bun  Ling 
eipcdiiion.  He  followed  Ibe  coast  nmnd  to  Campcche,  bul 
was  unabJe  lo  pcnetrale  the  ioteHoi.  In  iJiS  Juan  de  Crijalvs 
FoJIowcd  the  same  coast,  but  added  nothing  to  the  information 
loughl  by  Ihe  governor  of  Cuba.    In  ijig  a  third  cipedilron, 

'xiwHion  vith  the  natives  of  the  itiand  of  Coiumd.  In  ijis 
he  inland  part  ol  thepeniniula  vas  itavenedby  Cortfs  during 
n  eipedilion  to  Honduras.  The  ranqiiest  of  the  peninsula 
irai  undertaken  tn  151;  by  Francisco  de  Monlejn,  who  en- 
ountci^  a  more  vigorous  opposition  than  Cortts  bad  00  the 
igh  plateau  of  AnUuac.  In  154;  Montelo  bad  succeeded  in 
ilablishing  Spanish  rule  over  barely  one-half  of  the  peninsula, 
nd  it  waA  never  extended  further-  The  Spaniards  found  here 
ie  remains  of  a  high  aboriginal  civilisation  which  bad  already 
irerrd  upon  decline.  Hiere  were  deserted  dliei  falh'ng  into 
lins.  and  olheri,  like  Chichen-itia.  Uimal  and  Tuloom,  which 
ere  still  inhabited  by  remnants  of  their  forrner  Maya  popula- 
ins.  The  Mayai  have  left  do  record  of  their  instituliani 
of  the  catises  of  their  decUoe,  beyond  what  may  be  deduced 
3Q1  their  ruined  structures.  The  number  and  eileni  of  these 
iru  (temples,  palaces,  ball  courts,  market-places,  Etc.)  indicate 
■ge  towns  in  the  midst  of  thickly  settled,  productive  districts, 

■  [here  were  then,  to  far  as  can  be  determined,  no  means 
supporting   large  lubaa   papulations   through   commetdal 

changes-  The  eihaustion  of  the  soil  in  the  vidniiy  of  towns, 
epidemics  brought  oa  by  inaaoit&ry  habits,  might  -easily 
jse  depopulation  in  so  hot  a  climate-  Other  remains  which 
ir  witness  to  the  civilization  of  the  Mayas  arc  Ihe  paved 
:hways  and  the  aitltidal  leservoira  (aguadaj)  devgned  for 
•  preiei'vactcin  of  water  for  towns  through  the  long  dry 
son.  TheM  d^iudoj  were  huge  basins,  paved  and  cemented, 
h  underground  dslems;  also  lined  with  stone  and  cement, 
ich  may  have  been  used  for  the  protection  of  water  against 
t  when  the  prindp*!  supi^  bad  become  eihauited.  The 
it  probleni  Jo  all  the  Maya  settlements  Of  Yucfitan  was 
a  water  lupply  lijr  the  dry 


season.  Somo  of  thrit  t 
ground  reseivoin,  called 
supply.    Since  the  Spanii 


,   that 


Sorded  > 


943 

r  large  under- 


Quinii 


iquesi,  Ibe  Mayas  have  clung 
the  semi-banen,  open  piams  of  the  peninsula,  and  have 
re  than  once  revolted.  Tliey  seceded  in  iS}9  and  maintained 
li  independence  until  li^s.  In  1S41  anolher  revolt  fal- 
cd,  and  the  Indians  Here  practically  independent  Ihrough- 
Ihe  greater  part  oF  the  peninsula  until  neat  Ihe  beffjming 
"lia*  adminiilralion.  In  1910  there  was  snolhet  revolt 
ne  initial  successes,  such  as  the  capture  of  Vtlladohd, 
1  the  Indian!  nithdiew  to  the  unknown  fastaessea  of 

The  Mexican  State  or  YtJCAiAN  is  bounded  N.  by  Ihe 
GuU  ol  Mexico,  E.  and  S.  by  the  lenitory  of  Quinlana  Roo. 
S.  and  W.  by  the  sine  of  Campeche.  Pop.  (1900)  about 
jofi.ooo.  The  railways  include  the  three  lines  of  Ihe  United 
Railways  of  Yucatan  (j73  m.),  and  a  line  from  Mfrida  10  Pelo 
U*S  m.).  The  capital  is  Mfrida,  and  ils  principal  towns, 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Indians  and  mtilws^  are 
Valladolid,  Acanceh,  Tekai,  Molul,  Temax,  Etpita.  Maicanb, 
Hunucmi,  TiikoVob,  Peto  and  Progrejo,  the  port  of  Mfeida. 

Quintans  Roo  was  irparated  fiom  the  slate  of  Yucatan  in 
iQoi  and  received  a  territorial  government  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  nstion^  executive.  It  comprises  the 
sparsely  settled  districts  along  the  E,  aan  of  the  peniusiJa, 
and  the  wooded  sections  ol  the  S.,  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  explored.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  jooo,  but 
as  its  inhabitants  never  submitted  to  Spanish  arul  Mexican 
rule,  and  have  maintained  their  independence  against  ovei- 
whdming  odds  for  almost  four  ceniutics,  this  esiimaie  should 
be  accepted  as  a  conjecture.    Little  is 


I  ot  the  wild  tribes 


f*@ 


lonslL  Thty  havt  ■  woody  or  Gbrous  st 
ud  in  otbci  caws  iiuioini  i  beight  ol  i  j  tc 
ml  Ibc  lop  lata  *  >«i«  al  lorki.     The  Ic 


lO  Ii.,  ■ 


re  CTUwdcd  in 

..  ti,  ind  ire  gencnOly  stiff 

aod  iword-shiped,  with  k  sharp  point,  Bomcliinct  flaccid  and  in 
olhcr  ca«a  Gbroiu  at  the  edges.  Tbc  aumttotu  Botien  are 
usually  irhite,  bcll-shapcd  and  pendulous,  and  an  bonu  in 
(nucb -branched  leiminal  panicles.  Each  Bower  has  a  perianth 
o(  si<  ngaiit  pieces,  and  has  as  many  bypogyooui  tlameni,  with 
dilated  filaments,  bearing  reblively  imall  aoihera.  The  Ibree- 
eelled  ovaiy  is  surmounted  by  a  ihort  thick  Jlyle,  dividing  above 
Inlo  three  stigmas,  and  ripens  into  a  succulent  berry  in  some  of 
the  species,  and  into  a  dry  thice-valved  capsule  in  othen.  The 
flowers  are  [ertiliied  by  the  agency  ol  moths. 

foliage,  which  they  utilite  for  cordage,  and  in  the  S.E.  United 

are  used  (or  seating  chain,  ftc.  The  ItulU,  which  resemb 
small  bananas,  an  cooked  as  an  article  of  dieli  (Dd  the  roots 
contain  a  sapoiuceous  matter  used  in  place  of  10^. 

Msny  of  the  iHcieB  are  hardy  jn  Great  Britain,  and  their  ttriliuiB 
appearaiKe  renders  tbem  atiractive  in  (aideni  nta  when  not  in 
flower.    They  thrive  in  ■  nch,  li^hi  lui],  and 
divisions  |itaated  in  the  open  jic"^-^    —  *"■■  ~ 

fleshy  mOU  in  Sacutv  •nil  undrr  III 

by  thick  epidermt 


.,».er  than : 


™5a*" 


re  propaeated  by 
rigid  foliage,  invested 


WtS'a 


.THB-CHI  (o 

YtiER-Cmii) 

the 

Chinese  name  of  a  central 

Asiatic  tribe  w 

ho  ruled  in  Bic 

and  India,  arc  also  known  as 

Kusbant  (from 

one  of  their  s 

bdi 

visions)  and  Indo-Scylhian 

TTiey  appear  I 

have  been  a  n 

mad  tribe,  inhabiting  part  of   h 

province  oIKa 

n-su 

,andIob.vebetndrivetiW 

by  Hiung-nu  t 

ibes  ol  the  asm 

e  stock.    Thty  conqucted  a  Inbe 

called  the  Wui 

un,  who  lived 

nl 

«  basin  of  the  Hi  river,  and 

Killed  for  som 

lime  iD  their  I 

ry.   The  date  of  these  even 

is  placed  betwe 

emu  and  140 

B.C. 

They  then  attacked  aaolh 

tribe  known  a. 

Sakas,  and  d 

them  to  Persia  and  India. 

For  about  Iwei 

uld 

seem  that  the  Yue-Chi  wer 

settled  in  the 

ounlry  bclwee 

Ih 

riv*ra  Chu  and  Syr-Darya 

but  here  Ihey 

were  attacked  agai 

by  the  Hiung-nu,  their  0  d 

TheVite 


he  defeated  Wi 
rcupied  Bactrii,  and  little  is  heard  of  th  m 

,  During  this  period  they  became  a  uni  ed 

people,  having  previously  been  a  conledeiacy  of  five  tribes 
the  principal  of  which,  the  Kushans  (or  Kwei-Sbwang),  auppbed 
the  new  national  name.  They  also  to  some  eilent  gave  up  lb  ir 
nomadic  life  and  became  civilised.  Baclria  about  this  lime  was 
said  to  contain  >  thousand  dlies,  and  though  this  may  be  an 
exaggeration  it  was  probably  a  meeting.plsce  of  PerHan  and 
Hellenic  cull  or*  t  in  kings  Demetrius  and  Eucraiides  had  invaded 
India.  It  is  thetefote  not  surprising  to  End  the  warlike  and 
mobile  Yue-Chi  fdlowing  the  same  toad  and  taking  Iiagme 
of  Persian  and  Greek  civiliaalion  with  them. 

The  chronology  of  this  invaiioD  ud  ol  the  history  ol  h 
Kushans  in  India  must  be  regarded  aiunceriain.though  we  know 
■he  names  of  the  kings.  Indian  liieralun  supplies  lew  dala  0 
the  period,  and  the  available  information  has  been  collected 

India,  and  above  all  from  coins.  From  this  evidence  it  bat  been 
deduced  that  a  king  called  Koiulokadphises,  Rujulakasa  or 
Kieu-lHcu-k'io  If  A,D.  4S-8s}  united  the  fiv. 
the  Kabul  valley  and  annihilated  the  remnanli 
He  wassuccecded.  possibly  after  an  interval,  by  Ooemokadphiia 
(Himakapisa  ot  Yen-kao-isin-tai),  who  completed  the  anaeiation 
of  N.  India.  Then  lollowed  Kioishka  (?  (,  a.d.  iij-S3>.  *' 
celebrated  Ihrougbout  eastern  Asia  aa  a  patron  of  Ihe  Bud<! 
church  and  convener  ol  the  third  Buddhist  council.  He  it  ajio 
laid  to  have  conquered  Kashgir,  Yarkand  and  Khotan. 
successors  were  Kuvishka  and  then  Vasudcva,  who  may 
died  c.  AJ>.  IIS.  Aft«  Vtsudeva't  reign  the  posier  of  the 
Suihan)  fradually  decayed,  and  they  weTrdriven  back 


1  the  Indus  asd  N.E.  Afghanistan. 

authorities,  their  royal  family  a 
called  Ki-lo-lo  (Kidara],  who  were  also  of  Ybo-CU  Oi 
mged  to  one  of  the  tribes  who  had  renuiacd  in  Badr^ 
when  the  Kushans  marched  to  India.   The  aubsequeiu  mignikia 

of  the  Jwen-Jwen,  who  advanced  W.  from  Ibe  Chime  tnmUB. 
Under  this  dynasty  a  stale  known  as  the  Lillle  Kustun  kioBiloiB 
Sourished  in  Candhtn  (E.  AfghanisUn)  abonl  to.  430,  bol  wis 
broken  Up  by  the  attacks  ol  Ibe  HOnas. 

Some  authorities  do  not  accept  Ihelia  nl  Knrfiaii  kian  at  gnm 
above,  and  think  that  Kaoiihka  muil  be  placed  be(<R  unt  ajti 
perhar«  as  early  ai  ^  a-c:  alu  rhat  ibm  vu  undWv  ku* 


d  all  BuddhiM  Asia  is  n 

he  mbituR  of  Greek,  fti , .  , 

>  Ibe  ptnlheoB  of  the  Koitaa  kj 
''  -he  fealura  t — -*  --  "-'■■-■■- 
linguishcd  li 

c  Buddhists,  and  the  c 


K  ,    .  u.iously  parallel  to  Ihe  ate  W  JWtfa  vl 

P  .h.  ■uitiD.  ic.)  by  the  OtioiHa  Tm^   T>e 

ick  or  pro  ec     a  lipt.    Hence,  at  far  u  any  pfayical  ckaiacmi 

"  bil  ""he  Yut'Chi  ito*  ■•  Turkiih 'rather  (lua  l^JcT^ 
UgTo-F  D  ic     In  such  poio(>  bI  ttmiicnaKal  al  niliurT  a^nT 

6  power      aumUatijH  lodilD  and  Piniin  civiliiabpa.  the  ^'vc- 


■jmilatini  lp 
lie  the  -rnrk. 


I  applied  to  them  by  liv^a 


a  native  traditioi  aa  to  the  alSoilieB  of  the  Vue-ChL  Sdbi  aMkon 
consider  that  the  Yue-Chi  are  the  sane  at  Ibe  Gcut  and  th«  ihr 
or^ihal  form  of  Ihe  luaie  was  Yai  or  Cei.  which  if  abo  mrvai^ 
10  appear  in  the  Indian JAi. 

See  Vincent  Smith, fiai^y  HiMrytl  luiim  dgol}:  Kao^  ibI 
Siark.  Hillary  tf  Irdit  {loosh  Rjp«>n.  twdian  Cam  II*o'', 
Gardner.  Coims  efCrttk  anrf  Sntiit,  X^i  •■  /•&<  (■•M):  l^tulz. 
Biiliifi  aw  CtnMnuhtn  QwOlinnr  Kmumu  4ir  Tmrb^Mr  mJ 


Skjilini  (1504),  and  mimeroui  «ntcln  hy 
A.  S«iTi,\f»ml  South,  Sylviiin  LrvL,  E,  li. 
tbi  JmrMl  •!  On  Keyal  Analit  Sxiay.    ' 

QjarUrlr.  fc.    Owinj  lo  the  nci ' 

bring  brDQ^bt  (orwmrd.  tbe  ooct 
an  rcDcnlly  10  be  preferred. 
TUKOK. 


YUKON— YUKON  TERRITORY 


N.A 


in  (o[  HooliliDq     '    ' 


tB  length  18  About  3300  m..  In 
,  „  _  in  the  Yukon  Diiliict  of  flrilish 
Cdumbii,  nai  the  Pld£c  Ocean,  and  ending  at  the  Beiing  Sem 
coisi.  It)  ulchmcDt  (rat  i>  t.baul  3ja,ciMi  iq.  in.,  more  than 
one-hai!o(wliicbliesmC»n»da.  Tbe  Uwm  riva  riiei  in  Like 
Bemet  (Vukiin  Digtrici]  on  the  N.  ilopc  of  the  Cout  Range, 
aboul  ij  m.  inljind  from  the  Lynn  Cuul  (at  the  bead  of  Chatliam 
SlmOhUtdSowiN.  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  itn  confluence  with 
the  Felly  liver,  at  Selkirk,  Yukon  District,  about  in  m.  due  E. 

Itie  Yukon.    Flowing  thence  N.W.i  the  Yukon  lutni  abruptly 
[t  Yukon,  Alaska,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 


It  light  ingles' 


Ufon 


.  of  the  be«d  dI  Norton  Smiod,  wher 

I  a  S.W.  direction,  emptying  into  the  Sound  f 

he  lenph  of  the  river,  from  ill  hudmteit 


again  and  flows 


The  Yukon  VaDey  compriMi  rout  lub-nrDvlnceh  or  I 

ivUiora'tUM  been  called  ibe  "  Upper  Yukon,"  "  Y 
Ramun  Re^Dd  "  and  "  Lower  Yukon."  Tlic  "  ll[  . 
alley  u  about  450  m.  long  and  Imni  I  toj  m.  bnsd.l 
Y  wall!  riiiiia  U  the  plateau  level  from   1500  10  jc 

Tva  and  P^"  SImh  from*dK"w.  ilil  While'- 
>  tn.  below  the  Selwynil  from  the  N.  the  Slewiit  .. 
•  iii.belowIlieWhiIe),oneo(thelaiEe«tiibiiUn«Dl  I 
:>m  the  E.  the  Klondiki  river  (near  6**  N.) ;  [rom  ihc 
Ue  Creek  (about  u)  m.  above  the  Alaikan^Canadun 
ic>,  and  many  other  imalter  Uieanu.     The  "  Vukt 

foivta  a  confmed  network  of  conataally  changinB 


T   (an 


ts:; 


d.  near  the  W.  edge  of  the  FUo, 
The  "  Rampart  f^siaa  "  begini 

t^e  l^Dani."1!o'la^IribuIarin''aie'^v^iii°lhii 
e  liver.  Tbe  Lower  Yukon  Include!  that  portion  between 
»na  and  Ibe  tea.  a  urtlch  at  about  too  m.    At  rhe 

openi  into  ■  lowUnd  Irani  15  to  m  m.  wide.  Along  the 
rrufary  of  the  valley  are  lawmounliLnfl  whose  baie  the 
Jrta,  and  It  continuea  10  preia  upon  iti  N.  bank  until 

:  Ibe  W.  edge  a  the  Ramparti  the  Yukon  leceivet  Ihe  Tanana 
.  ill  longen  tributary  lyini  »bolly  within  Alaika.  The  Tanana 
^  ii  about  400  m.  long,  nearly  parallel  to  Ibe  Yukon  from 
1  due  W.  of  iu  beadwaten  10  tlie  great  bend,  and  drains 
I  35.ac»>q.ni.  In  Kurcci  are  chiefly  (lacien  Id  the  Alaskan 
(C  and  it  receive!  many  Iribuuriei.  1^  Yukon  delta  begini 
63*  N.  Here  Ihe  main  Mream  branches  Into  several  channels 
blollow  N.  or  N.W.  courses  to  Norton  Sound.  The  nanhem- 
of  thef«  channeti  is  Ihe  Apoon  Pass,  and  the  moat  soutbeily 

.  and  from  40'  to  Jo  m.  from  the  head  of^the  delta.     Between 


.    "  than  below  them   (where  the  iIowet  i 

its  the  aetlling  of  much  of  the  siltj.  so  much  of  it  is 
e  river's  Douth  that  the  delta  is  being  steadily  eii 
diatelv  5.  of  the  Yukon  delta  proper  is  thai  ol  the 
a.   into  which  undoubtedly  II     "  "^  ■ 


,«s,?; 


The  neaiist  Eartnur 
St  Michael's  Island,  . 
and    pawni'rn    >m    r 

'Theaee 

'"■rhe"_Le«     , 
HoriftifMdiJ'whiX 


:e  Horse  |i 


for 

done  tepealodly  by  Ihe  goli     ..  .. 
nver,  seldom  lets  than  150  yds.  wide, 

pine    is   naviudble,    in    high 


long)  lor 
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Vheapri^rnaTi^s^^ 
of  tiSih  are  in  Alaska. 
u.foiiu'  vc—els  is  a  poor  odc  at 
m.  N.E.  of  tbe  delta;  beie  fright 

by  tbe  Apoon  Pass,  which  is 

»  n.  long)  Is  nsvigable  (with 
ai  Lake  Lebstge)  as  Ear  as 

cam  it  again  navigable  to  its 

Pacific  &  Amic  railway  from 

ovenomee  these  obsimctiont. 

i  even  tbe  dangerous  White 

j|  pilot  in  a  saullboal,  as  sras 

ti  in  1896.47.     The  Siewart 

f,  is  navigable  by  ll|ht.dnughv 

of  near^  Joo  m.   The  Pom. 

--  -bout  the  Alaska-Yukon 

a  few  mileti  the  Tanana 

>J  n>.  to  Ihe  Chena  river 

id  Ihe  Tolovaaa.  another 


(which  li  navigabk 
affluent  ot  theTam 

In  1S41-43  the  Yukon  wu  explored  hy  the  Ruulaa  Lieu- 
tenant Zagoskin,  who  buQl  ■  trading  post  at  Nulato,  aicended 
the  river  (which  he  called  the  Kwikpak)  ai  far  as  the  Tanana, 
made  a  track  survey  of  Ihe  stream  lo  Ihiil  point  and  reported 
that  It  wai  not  navigable  beyond  then.  In  1861  Robert 
Kennicotl  made  his  way  overland  by  the  Hudson  Bay  mule  froiD 
the  Mackenzie  river  dnwn  Ihe  Yi^o  10  Fort  Yukon,  and  in 
1865  he  and  Captain  Charles  S.Bulkley  led  the  eipcdilionsent  out 
\ty  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  survey  a  route  for  a 
land  telegraph  line  to  Eluope  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
Kennicotl  died  at  Nulato  tn  18M,  and  the  eqieditioQ  waa 
abandoned  in  thai  year,  but  eiploiations  were  continued  by 
cither  members,  notably  Dr  William  H.  Ball,'  with  the  result 
that  valuable  surveys  were  made  and  the  Yukon  identified  a* 
IheKwikpakof  the  earliei  Russian  surveys.     Captain  C.  W.  Ray. 

roulebylheLewototbeheadwatersoftheYukonwBS  used  by  gold 
prospectors  as  early  as  iSSi,  while  in  i»8]  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Scbwatka  CiSj(h-i89i)  crossed  the  Chilkool  Pass  (which  he 
called  "  Perrier  Pass  "},  descended  the  Lewes  to  Fort  Selkirk,  and 
down  the  river  to  the  tea.  Chutes  W,  Homan,  whn  accompanied 
Scbwatka,  made  the  first  sketch  survey  of  the  great  system; 
since  then  it  has  been  frequently  eiplored,  but  much  of  tbe 
region  has  not  been  mapped. 

7      (Ifotrapiy  and  Cioivo  of  Aiaikai 
:  Ni,,  loi  (Waiiilogton,  190S);  also 

•  ■  .!nd  Briluli  Cslumbta.  Annual  Bipsrl 

•  -■  '     ■  ■ ■  ji    'Hjiy  Survey  or  Canada,  vol.  1,  pi.  1 

V.....U,..   >v'"'.    ■"'  Klu^ikc  Oficttl  OMt   liuHtio, 

N  v.,  ih<,«l:  C.  W.  Hami^j,  "An  Eipediilon  Ibrough  the  Yukon 
T  i,„.in,  ■'  «„,  r:™^.  tt<i-  vol.  4  (ibojI:  R.  G.  McCooneU,  5iil>in 
nummary  of  ffeporl  of  Geol.  Sorver  of  Canada 
Uatmiliam  Rair,  y.lan  DtUnd.  Summuy  ot 
«ic.,l  Survey  of  Cj.l^A,  for  r-yoi.A.H,  Brooks, 
1  (*«  Ta-ono  and   ll'iiH  Ki«r  Boj,..  ,'.  j»p», 

'■■  •■'■•■■  '■■   :"-ffli: 


.-'  GiM  FicUi, 


«st  westerly  o 
S,  by  British  C< 
n  and  E.  by  Ih 


YUKON  TBRRITORT, 
territories  of  Canada,  bo 
Alaska.  N.  by  the  Arcti 
Mackenzie  rivet.  It  has  1 
is  chiefly  drained  by  the  ' 
al  (he  S.E.  comer  the  b 
into  tbe  Mackeoiie,  occu 
the  territory  ate  mount! 

'William   Heatey  Dall  (184S- 

bom   in   Boilon.  Massachusetts, _. 

CoaR  Survey  of  Alaska  from  lS;i  to  18A4,  bee. 
curator  d  Ibe  United  Slates  National  Muieum  in  til 
'  profeHOr  of  invertebrate  palaeonlology 


Tbe  I 


ion  river  and  ils  tributaries,  though 
Iwaleis  of  Ihe  Liard  river,  flowing 
a  pari  of  its  area.  The  margins  of 
lus,  including  part  of  the  St  EUa* 
),  American  naturalist,  was 


le  of  Science,  Philadelphia.    He  • 

c ticalSarteyin  -- 

I  sheep  «Mi  ^1 
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mice  witb  the  hi^iBl  nuKinuiu  In  Cuuda  it  Lhe  S.' 
(Mouat  Loeu  ud  Mount  St  Eliu] ,  end  the  N.  eiieoi 
Rocky  MouDtuni  along  the  S.  ud  N.E.  lides;  hen, 
>t  very  lofty.   The  ioteiioi  of  the  territoiy  ii  high  ti 


S.E.indiii 


■iirdtheN.W.,1 


rd  the 


with  loi 

Dportint  feature  of  Lhe  faydrogrmphy  is  the  Yukoo  (ffrV.)  uid  the 
vcn  which  flow  into  it.  The  Klondike  gold  minei  IRTsiched 
y  river  Ix»t3,  either  cocuDg  up  liom  St  Miduicl  >t  ill  mouth, 
r  down  4^  m.  from  While  Hone,  Thf  WUte  Hone  route  ii 
ow  used  limost  entinly,  voce  the  White  Pus  railway,  iit  m. 
iflg,  wu  cooitructcd  from  Skagwiy,  on  Lynn  Canal,  an  inlet  of 
le  Pacific.  Al  the  voyage  up  the  Pacific  coast  from  Vancouver 
'"       '     '  entirely  thiough  iheltered  waurs,  the 


Sling  White  PaB  d 


loumey  to  the  i 

paratively  little  snow  it  iccn  in 

tummer,  though  there  are  patches  on  toe  IDW  mountamt  on  eacu 
side.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  N.E.  of  the  inteiiat  plateau, 
are  loinewhat  snowy,  but  apparently  with  no  large  gladen; 
but  the  St  Elii*  range  to  the  S.W.  is  buried  under  inunenM 
anowfidds,  from  which  great  glaciers  project  into  the  valleys. 
The  rockl  are  largely  ancient  schists  and  eruptives.  Palaeozoic  or 
Archean,  but  considerable  aiess  are  covered  with  Mcsozoic  and 
Tertiary  rocks,  some  of  which  include  important  seams  of  lignite 
or  coal,  the  latter  eBpedally  in  the  neight»urhood  of  White 
Horse.  There  have  been  compantively  recent  volcanic  eruptions 
m  the  region,  as  shown  by  a  layer  of  white  ash  just  beneath  the 
•oil  for  many  miles  along  the  river,  and  by  a  quite  perfect 
cone  with  a  crater  and  bva  stream;  but  there  are  do  record! 
of  volcanic  outbrcaki  within  the  tbon  modem  history  of  the 
territory. 

Before  the  diKOveiy  of  cold  on  the  Forty  MDe  and  olhei 
rivers  Oowing  iota  the  Yukon  the  region  was  inhabited  only 
by  a  few  Indians,  but  the  sensational  finds  ol  rich  placers  in  the 
Klondike  ($.>.]  in  1S91S  brought  in  a  vigorous  population  centred 
in  the  mines  and  at  Dawson  City,  which  was  made  the  capital  ol 
the  newly  constituted  Yukon  Territory.  When  the  White  Pass 
railway  was  built,  White  Horse  at  its  N.  terminus  became  ol 
importance,  and  since  then  a  fluctuating  body  of  prospectors 
and  miners  has  been  at  work,  not  only  In  the  Klondike  but  at 
various  points  along  the  other  rivers.  Tbe  territory  is  ruled  by  a 
governor  and  couoca,  partly  elective,  sealed  at  Dawson,  and  has 
a  representative  ta  tlie  parliament  of  the  Dominion.  Almost 
tbe  only  economic  product  of  the  territory  was  at  first  gold,  but 

near  White  Horse.  Though  so  near  tbe  Pacific  the  Yukon 
territory  has  a  rigorous  continental  chmale  with  very  cold 
wiotcn  wven  months  long,  and  delightful  aunny  summers. 
Owing  to  the  h>fty  mountains  to  the  W.  the  amount  ol  rain  and 
d  the  line  ol  perpetual  snow  it  more 


>o  It.  above 


a-levi 


._.      „  .      It  the  mo9»-covered  ground  is  often 

penietuslly  Innen  to  a  depth  of  lao  or  100  It.  VegetaliDD 
is  luiuriant  along  tbe  river  valleys,  ■here  line  forests  of  spruce 
and  poplar  are  lound,  and  the  harditt  griini  and  vetetabls  art 
cultivated  vrithsocceu.  (A.  P.  C.) 

TUL&  UR  HBHRT  (iSio-i8»9]>  Brilisfa  Orientalist,  was 
bora  on  the  itt  of  May  tSio,  at  Inverak,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  sou  of  Major  William  Yule  [ii64-i83[,),  translator  of  tbe 
Afdli'piu  of  ^a.    Be  WIS  educated  at  Edinburgh. 

'  "■    '■      1,  and  joined  tbe  Bengal  Enginr""" 


in  both  th. 


1840.    He 
el  (alterwards 


Sir)  Arthur  Phayre's  mission  to  Ava  (iBss). 
Narrotitr.  nl  Uu  Uiision  le  ilu  Caurt  nj  Ata  (1858).  He  retired 
in  iM>  with  the  rank  ol  colonel,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
medieval  history  and  geography  ol  Central  Asia.  He  published 
CaUayandtki  Way  nWitr  (1S66),  tit  Btti  tj Sir  Maria  Polo 
iB;i~7j),  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Ceognphical  Society,  and  brought  out  with  Dt  Arthur  C. 
Buniell  naiioH-Jtisim  <iSS6l,  a  dictionary  ol  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial  phntes.  For  the  Hakluyt  Society,  of  which  he  wis 
tor  some  time  president,  he  edited  (1B6])  the  ifiriMfia  daai/ia 


ol  India,  being  appointed  K.C.SJ.  on  his  retiremeit.  He  del 
on  the  30th  ol  December  igS«. 

See  Memoir  by  hia  dauebler,  pc^aed  to  the  postkuHW  Airt 
edition  el  Uvea  >oL,  (190J). 

TULE,  tbe  season  of  Cbriitmis  (f.a.).  Thia  wnd  s  dirff 
used  alone  as  in  uchaism  or  in  poetry  or  poetical  laiifgi|t. 
but  iamore  common  in  oombination,  as  in  "yule-tide,"  ')sk- 
log,"  &c.  The  Old  English  word  ippean  in  ntaa  lam, 
(.(.  titla,  iula,  ltd,  ffMoI,  faUd;  cognate  fsmt  vr  hd,  id. 
Dan,  juut;  Swed.  Jul.  It  was  the  name  of  two  niat^  d 
the  year,  December  and  January,  tbe  one  tbe  "  iiniir  jalt' 
(m  o^rm  ttHa),  tbe  other  the  "  alter  yule  "  (h  ttjun  plU\ 
u  cnraing  before  and  after  the  winter  solstice  (CiBm  US. 
Tib.  B.  i.;  and  Bede,  Di  Ttmpenim  Katiam.  ij,  qcoinl  a 
Skeai,  Eiy.  Dvi..  ii-H).  According  to  A.  Tick  ( VatlnMia 
WSrltrbttJi  to  Iiidittrmmiiiini  Sfntdiat,  wL  iu.  14s.  i^:j' 

rejoicing  at  tbe  turning  of  the  year  among  ScudiniTiai  pofda 

YUK-NAH  (>j.  Cloudy  Soutb),  a  S.W.  pcnviact  el  Oia. 
bounded  N.  by  Sie-ch'uen,  E.  by  Kwd-cbow  and  Eiufft 
S.  by  Burma  and  the  Lao  tribes  and  W.  by  Bnnu  tad  lis. 

mated  at  only  11,000,000.  Tbe  inbabiiaDti  iaihidi  suii 
races  besides  Chinese,  such  as  Shins,  Lohs  ind  Uioun.  Tit 
Musus,  in  N.W.  Yun-nan,  once  lormed  an  indepesdenl  kinrlm 
which  eitended  iolo  E.  Tibet.  Uany  ol  the  inhabauu  vt 
nominally  Moslema.  Tbe  mater  part  of  tbe  province  iii>  \f 
said  to  consist  of  an  eilensive  plateau,  generally  ban  ytt  u 
700a  [I.  in  altitude,  containing  numerous  valley  pUint.  •  buk  a 
divided  in  the  M.  by  mountain  ranges  that  enter  at  the  ^  A^ 
comer  and  sepanle  the  witert  ol  tbe  Yingtiae-kiast.  '^ 
Mekong  and  the  Salwccn.  Tbe  mountaiiis  attain  hafbuc' 
J6.00Q  ft.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  equabk,  a  Lk 
plateau  the  summer  beat  acldom  eiceedi  K*.  and  is  nia 
there  ii  little  mow.  Tbe  principal  riven  are  the  Vu«lw- 
kiang  (locally  known  as  the  Kinsha-kiang-  Golden  Sand  niR\ 
which  enters  Yun-nan  at  its  N.W.  comer.  Sows  fes  SJL  uJ 
then  N.E..  lorming  far  a  considerable  distance  tbe  N.  bcudUT 
ol  the  province;  tbe  Mekong,  vrhkb  traverses  the  peovinct  In3 
N.  to  S.  on  its  nsy  to  tbe  sea  thtoo^  Annam;  the  Sil>m. 
which  runs  a  parallel  course  through  its  W.  panJcc;  sad  ^ 
headwaters  ol  tbe  Songkoi,  which  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  the  fpirini- 
This  last-named  river  is  navigable  Irom  the  Cull  ol  Ton^t  m 
Man-hso,  a  town  ten  days'  joumey  (nun  Yun-nan  Fa.  Then 
are  two  brge  lakes — one  in  the  neighbouThood  of  Ti-h  Fn.  abidi 
is  14  m.  long  by  (>  m.  broad,  and  the  other  near  Yu-ui  Fl 
which  measures  from  ;o  to  So  m,  in  drcumfeRsce. 


1)  wiih  Tongking.  The  lisi  Thick  wu  'n: 
a  Vud-nsn,  via  Menaine  tuien  (■  iieti  4t* 
o  rlK  capital.  .Severarimportut  Toaoi  imrrvn 
wkl:  Ihem  are— I.  Tbe  mad  Im  Vo-w  I- 
TTi^  via  Ta-li  Fu  (ti  dayi).  Thv-yutk  Chm 
.1  ni  Msnwyne— beyond  Ta-li  Fu  it  >•  ■  H^-" 
>    Tbe  road  fnm  Ta-li  Fu  N.  »  raiant  '^ 


\.=A.  but  alter  lhe  anii-opium  edict  nlyv^'V^ 
aken  to  Hemp  out  thTculriviiMi  cJtk>2 
lies  the  su^<aBe  is  groim.  Tea  Infl  <>** 
in  Is  apfknciatcd  IhnMbual  Ibc  eflowe.  FiW 
re  p4atilul.  and  then  arc  kige  Wi«  <i  brfdm 
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coats  and  thtip.  SQkwormt  .aze  reared.  The  chief  wealth  of 
Yan-nan  oondats,  however,  in  its  minerals.  Copjper  u  the  most 
important  of  the  minends  worked.  Silver  and  gold  are  produced, 
but  they  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  large  quantities.  Lead  is 
of  frequent  occuzrence,  and  indeed  the  area  throueh  which  copper, 
silver,  lead,  tin  and  sine  are  distributed  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  make  mining  answer,  comprises  at  least  80,000  so.  m.  Coal 
is  also  found  and  several  salt  mines  are  worked.  The  ores  are 
generally  of  good  quality,  and  are  easy  of  extraction.  Cotton 
yam  and  dotn,  petroleum,  timber  and  furs  are  among  the  chief 
imports;  copper,  tin,  hides  and  tea  are  important  exports: 
medidnes  in  the  shape  not  onlv  of  ha1)s  and  roots,  but  also  of 
fossib,  shells,  bones,  teeth-  ami  various  products  01  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  precious  stones,  principally  jade  and  rubies,  are 
among  the  other  oqxwts. 

Yun-nan,  kmg  independent,  was  subdued  by  Kublai  Khan, 

but  was  not  finally  incorporated  in  the  empire  tmtil  the  17th 

century.  It  was  the  principal  centre  of  the  great  Mahommedan 

rebellion,  which  lasted  sixteen  years  and  was  suppressed  in  1872. 

Even  in  19x0  the  province  had  not  whdly  recovered  from  the 

effects  of  that  struggle  and  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was 

stamped  out.    The  opening  of  Christian  (Frotestant)  mission 

work  in  Yun-nan  began  in  1877,  and  was  one  remit  of  the 

murder  of  Mr  Mai^axy  (see  CmNA,  HiOaryt  (  D), 

See  H.  R.  Davies,  Yutt-nan,  the  Link  between  India  and  ike 
Yanttae  (Cambridge,  1909);  A.  Little,  Across  Ytmnan  (London, 
lOio):  Rev.  J.  NfCarthy,  "The  Province  of  Yunnan.''  in  The 
Chineu  Empire  (London,  1907);  L.  Richard,  Comprehensive 
seography  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (Shanghai,  1908). 

Tmr-NAN  FU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  Chma, 
n  25"  6'  N.,  I02*  sa'  E.  It  is  about  500  m.  by  rail  N.N.W. 
>f  the  port  of  Haiphong,  Tongking.  The  population  was 
etumed  in  1907  at  45iOoo.  Ori^nally  the  surrounding  district 
ras  known  as  the  "  land  of  the  southern  barbarians."  The 
ity  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortified 
rails,  6|  m.  in  circuit.  For  many  years  Mahommedans  have 
teen  numerous  in  the  dty  and  neighbourhood;  and  in 
855  a  Mahommedan  rising  occurred.  Before  the  rebellion 
Tun-nan  Fu  had  a  prosperous  aspect;  the  shops  were  large 
nd  wen  supplied  with  native  silken  goods,  saddlery,  &c., 
rhile  En^ish  cotton,  Russian  cloths  and  raw  cotton  from 
lurma  constituted  the  main  foreign  merchandise.  Employ- 
lent  for  large  numbers  of  work-people  was  found  in  the  ct^per 
urtories.  A  mint  at  Yun-nan  Fu  issued  annually  zox, 000,000 
Ksh.  Nearly  ruined  by  the  rebellion,  the  dty  took  many  years 
>  recover  its  prosperity.  A  fresh  impetus  to  commerce  was 
Iven  by  the  opening  in  19x0  of  the  railway  from  Tongking,  a 
ae  built  by  French  engineers  and  with  French  capitaL  Ihe 
>nstruction  of  a  British  .railway  to  connect  Burma  with 
un-nan  Fu  and  onwards  to  the  Yangtaze-kiang  has  been  in 
intemplaticn. 

YURIEV  (formerly  Dokpat,  also  D9rpt\  Russian,  Derpi\ 
sthonian,  Tarto  and  Tartdin;  in  Lettish,  Tehrbala),  a  town  of 
^  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  on  the 
tnbach,  158  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Riga,  in  58**  33'  N.  and  26"  33'  £. 
>p.  43,431.  The  prindpal  part  of  the  town  lies  S.  of  the  river, 
kd  the  more  important  buildings  are  dustered  round  the  two 
linences  known  as  the  Dombexg  (cathedral  hill)  and  the 
hloasberg  (castle  hill),  which  in  the  middle  ages  were  occupied 
'  the  dtadel,  the  cathedxal  and  the  episcopal  palace.    Owing 

a  great  fire  in  1777,  the  town  is  ibnost  entirely  modem; 
d  its  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  promenades, 
sides  a  good  iMcture  gallery  in  the  Ratdiof,  and  the  13th- 
titury  church  of  St  John,  Yuriev  possesses  a  university,  with 

observatory,  an  art  museum,  a  botanical  garden  and  a 
rary  of  350,000  volumes,  which  are  boused  in  a  restored 
rtion  of  the  cathedral,  burned  down  in  1624.  The  university 
LS  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1632;  but  in 
99  teachers  and  students  removed  to  Pemau  on  the  aidvance 


of  the  Russians,  and  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter 
the  Great  again  took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  17x0  and  the  efforts  of  the  Livonian  nobles,  it  was  not  tiU 
x8o3  that  its  restoration  was  effected  under  the  patronage  of 
Alexander  I.  Down  to  X895,  in  which  year  it  was  thoroughly 
Russified,  the  university  was  German  in  spirit  and  in  sentiment. 
It  is  now  attended  by  some  1700  students  annually.  The 
astronomical  department  is  famous,  owing  partly  to  the  labours 
of  F.  G.  W.  von  Struve  (1830-39),  and  ptCrtly  to  Fraunhofer'ft 
great  refracting  telescope,  presented  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 
There  are  monuments  to  the  luiturahst  K.  £.  von  Baer  (x886) 
and  Marshal  Barclay  de  Tolly  (X849),  ^^^  the  town  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  XVIII.  army  corps. 

The  foundation  of  Doipat  is  ascribed  to  Yaroslav,  prince 
of  Kiev,  and  is  dated  1030.  In  X324  the  town  was  seized  by 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  in  the  following  year  Biahot>  Her- 
mann erected  a  cathedral  on  the  Dombexg.  From  that  date 
till  about  X558  the  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  the 
population  reached  50,000.  In  1558  it  was  captured  by  the 
Russians,  but  in  1583  was  yidded  to  Stephen  Bathort,  king 
of  Poland.  In  x6oo  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  in 
1603  reverted  to  the  Poles,  and  in  X635  was  seized  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden.  The  Russians  again  obtained  temporary 
possession  in  x666,  but  did  not  effect  a  permanent  occupation 
till  X704.  In  X708  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  removed 
to  the  interior  of  Russia. 

YUSAFZAI,  a  large  group  of  Pathan  tribes,  origmally 
immigrants  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  which 
indudes  those  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  Bunerwals,  the 
Swatis,  the  people  of  Dir  and  the  Panjkora  valley,  and  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Yus&fzai  plain  in  Peshawar  district  of 
the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Three  sections 
of  the  tribe,  the  Hassanzais,  Akazais  and  Chagarzais,  inhabit 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  Yus&fzai  country 
stretches  thence  to  the  Utman  Khd  territory.  The  trans-border 
Yusafzais  are  estimated  at  65,000  fighting  men,  giving  a  total 
population  of  about  350,000.  The  Yusafzais  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  one  Mandai,  who  had  two  sons,  Umar  and 
Yusaf.  Umar  died,  leaving  one  son,  Mandan;  from  Mandan 
and  Yusaf  come  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  Yusafzais, 
which  are  split  into  numerous  subdivisions,  induding  the 
Isazais,  Malleus,  Akazais,  Ranizais  and  Utxnanzais. 

YUZGAT,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Angora  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  4380  ft,  situated 
X05  m.  £.  of  Angora,  near  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  Angora-iSivas  road  runs.  The  town  was  built 
largdy  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nefez  Keui  (anc.  Tavium),  by  Chapan 
Oghlu,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  Dere  Bey  family.  There  is 
a  trade  in  yellow  berries  and  mohair.  The  sanjak  is  very 
fertile,  and  contains  good  breeding-grounds,  upon  which  horses, 
camels  and  cattle  are  reared.  The  population,  about  15,000, 
indudes  a  large  Armenian  oonununity. 

YV£T0T,  a  town  of  N.  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Inf£rieure,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Rouen 
on  the  railway  to  Havre.  Pop.  (1906)  63x4.  Cotton  goods 
of  various  kinds  and  hats  are  made  here,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  agricultural  products.  The  church  (i8th  century)  con- 
tains a  marble  altar  from  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Rouen, 
fine  woodwork  of  the  17th  century  from  the  abbey  of  St 
WandriUe,  and  a  handsome  pulpit.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  lords  of  Yvetot 
bore  the  title  of  king  from  the  X5th  till  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century,  their  petty  monarchy  being  pc^ulatized  in  one  of 
B6ranger's  songs.  In  X593  Henxy  IV.  here  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  League 
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Zthe  twenty-sixth  letter  of  the  Em;lish  alphabet  and 
the  last,  although  till  recent  times  the  alphabets  used 
by  children  terminated  not  with  i  but  with  &,  or  6*. 
For  &  the  English  name  is  ampenandf  i.e.  *'  and  per  se 
and,"  though  the  Scottish  name  epershandj  i.e.  "Et,  per  se  and,"  is 
more  logical  and  also  more  dearly  shows  its  origin  to  be  the  Latin 
elf  of  which  it  is  but  the  manuscript  form.  To  the  following  of  s 
by  &  George  CUot  refers  when  she  makes  Jacob  Storey  say,  "  He 
thought  it  (s)  had  only  been  put  to  finish  off  th'  alphabet  like, 
though  ampusand  would  ha'  done  as  well,  for  what  he  could 
see."  Z  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  because  it  occupied 
that  position  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  early  Latin  the  sound 
represented  by  z  passed  into  r,  and  consequently  the  symbol 
became  useless.  It  was  therefore  removed  from  the  alphabet 
and  G  {q.v.)  put  in  its  place.  In  the  ist  century  B.C.  it  was, 
like  y.  introduced  again  at  the  end,  in  order  to  represent  more 
precisely  than  was  before  possible  the  value  of  the  Greek  Z, 
which  had  been  previously  spelt  with  s  at  the  beginning  and  ss 
in  the  middle  of  words:  sona^\;u»n,  **belt  ";  tarpestUa^rpa- 
milrifif  "banket."  The  Greek  form  was  a  dose  copy  of  the 
Phoenician  symbol  X,  and  the  Greek  inscriptional  form  remained 
in  this  shape  throughout.  The  name  of  the  Semitic  symbol  was 
Zayin^  but  this  name,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Zeta.  Whether,  as  seems  most  likely, 
Zeta  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  Semitic  sibilants  ^de 
(Tzaddi)  transferred  to  this  by  mistake,  or  whether  the  name  is  a 
new  one,  made  in  imitation  o)  Eta  (i})  and  Thcta  {$),  is  disputed. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Semitic  letter  was  the  voiced  j,  like 
the  ordinary  use  of  s  in  English,  as  in  zodiac^  rau.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Greek  there  was  a  considerable  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation from  dialect  to  dialect.  In  the  earlier  Greek  of 
Athens,  North-west  Greece  and  Lesbos  the  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  been  zi,  m  Attic  from  the  4  th  century  B.C.  onwards  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  voiced  5,  and  this  also  was  probably 
the  pronunciation  of  the  dialect  from  which  Latin  borrowed 
its  Greek  words.  In  other  dialects,  as  Elean  and  Cretan,  the 
symbol  was  apparently  used  for  sounds  resembling  the  English 
voiced  and  unvoiced  tk  (9,  V),  In' the  common  dialect  (nxi^) 
which  succeeded  the  older  dialects,  f  became  a  voiced  j,  as 
it  remains  in  modem  Greek.  In  Vulgar  Latin  the  Greek  Z 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  as  dy  and  later  y;  di  being 
found  for  z  in  words  like  bapOdiare  for  baptizaref  "  baptize," 
while  conversdy  z  appears  for  di  in  forms  like  zaconus,  zabulus, 
for  diaconus,  "deacon,"  diabulus,  "devil."  Z  also  is  often 
written  for  the  consonantal  I  (J)  asmzunior  for  iunior, "  younger  " 
(see  Grandgent,  Introduction  to  Vulgar  Latin f  §§  372,  339) 
Besides  this,  however,  there  was  a  more  cultured  pronundation 
of  2  as  dk,  which  passed  through  French  into  Middle  English. 
Early  English  had  used  s  alone  for  both  the  unvoiced  and  the 
voiced  sibilant;  the  Latin  sound  imported  through  French  was 
new  and  was  not  written  with  z  but  with  g  or  i.  The  successive 
changes  can  be  well  seen  in  the  double  forms  from  the  same 
original,  jealous  and  zealous.  Both  of  these  come  from  a  late 
Latin  zelosuSf  derived  from  the  imported  Greek  f^Xot.  Much 
the  earlier  form  is  jealous;  its  initial  sound  is  the  dz  which  in 
later  French  is  changed  to  z  (voiced  s).  It  is  written  gelows  or 
ielous  by  Wydlffe  and  his  contemporaries,  the  form  with  «  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  form.  The  later  word  zealous  was 
borrowed  after  the  French  dz  had  become  t.  At  the  end  of 
words  this  z  was  pronotmced  ff  as  in  the  English  assets^  which 
comes  from  a  late  Latin  ad  satis  through  an  early  French  astz, 
"  enough."  With  z  also  is  frequently  written  zk,  the  voiced 
form  of  shf  in  osttre,  seizure.  But  it  appears  even  more  fre- 
quently as  s  before  n,  and  as  si  or  ti  before  other  vowels  in 
measure,  decisiont  transition,  &c.,  or  in  foreign  words  as  f,  as  in 
rouge.  For  the  )  representing  g  and  y  in  Scottish  proper  names 
under  Y.  (P.  Gl.) 

ZAANOAM  (incorrectly  Saasoam),  a  town  of  Holland,  in 


the  province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  river  Zaan,  6)  m.  K.W- 
of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  nihray  and 
steamer.  Pop.  (iqos)  23,773.  It  is  of  typically  Dvtch  appear- 
ance, with  low,  brightly  coloured  houses.  It  has  an  iiDpon:x* 
trade  in  timber,  and  numerous  windmills  in  the  vidnity  piot  .'if 
power  for  oil,  cement  and  paper  worics,  timber-saviag  arJ 
corn-grinding.  At  74iand«m  is  preserved  the  wooden  b-.i 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  for  a  week  In  1697  wink  Acdji^ 
shipbuilding  and  paper-making. 

ZABERN  (French,  Saveme),  a  town  of  Gennaay,  in  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lonaine,  district  of  Vamtr  Abacs, 
situated  on  the  Rhine-Mame  canal  at  the  foot  oC  a  pas  oirer 
the  Vosges,  and  37  m.  N.W.  of  Strassburg  by  the  raflway  to 
Deutsch  Avricourt.  Pop.  (1900)  8499.  Its  prindpal  boildirs. 
the  former  episcopal  residence,  rebuilt  by  Caxdinal  de  R^ua 
in  1779,  is  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  also  a  15th  ccotisy 
church  and  an  antiquarian  museum.  In  the  vidnity  are  tlv 
ruined  castles  of  Hoch-barr,  Grossgerddscdc,  Ochaenstoa  zs4 
Greifenstein.  Hence  a  beautiftd  road,  immortaUstd  by  Goethe 
in  Duktung  und  Wah-keit,  leads  across  the  Voagcs  to  Pfalzbuig. 

Zabera  {Tres  Tabcrnae)  was  an  important  place  in  the  Lives 
of  the  Romans,  and,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  AJajsaesi. 
was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Julian.  During  the  Peasants'  Uar 
the  town  was  occupied,  in  1525,  by  the  insurgents,  n^  vcte 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  DvJce  Anton  of  Lorraine.  It  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  hot  the  ef«- 
copal  castle,  then  destroyed,  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  a^  ia 
1852  was  converted  by  Louis  Napdeon  into  a  place  of  readeoce 
for  widows  of  knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

See  Fischer,  Cesckichu  der  Stadl  Zahem  (Zabcni,  1824). 

ZABRZB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  extreme  SJB.  of  Pmasiaa 
Silesia,  on  the  railway  between  Gleiwits  and  K&ufshdtte. 
Pop.  (1905)  55,634.  Like  other  towns  in  this  popukras  regioa.  it 
is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  coal-mines,  um, 
wire,  glass,  chemical  and  oil  works,  breweries,  ftc. 

ZACATECAS,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N  by  Dnnx^ 
and  Coahuila,  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosf,  S.  by  AguascaJientcs  aad 
Jalisco,  and  W.  by  Jalisco  and  Durango.  Area,  24,757  aq.  m. 
Pop.  (1900)  462,190.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  great  ceattni 
plateau  of  Mexico,  with  an  average  devatioo  of  about  7700  ft 
The  state  is  somewhat  mountainous,  bang  tnveised  in  the  W 
by  lateral  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ocddcntal,  and  by 
numerous  isolated  ranges  in  other  parts — MazapO,  Norilka. 
Guadalupe  and  others.  There  are  no  large  rivets,  only  the 
small  head-streams  of  the  Aguanaval  in  the  N.,  ajui  cf  the 
Guazamota,  Bolanos  and  Juchipila  in  the  W.,  the  last  three 
being  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  As  the  taia- 
fall  is  light  this  lack  of  streams  suitable  for  irrigation  is  a  dnv- 
back  to  agriculture.  The  climate  is  dry  and  generally  heakky, 
being  warm  in  the  valleys  and  temperate  in  the  moostaivs 
The  agricultural  products  are  cereals,  sugar  and  maguey,  the 
first  being  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  often  failinir  altogether, 
the  second  on  irrigation  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  the  lz::a 
doing  best  in  a  dry  climate  on  a  calcareous  soil  with  water  nc* 
far  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  also  a  considerable  peocec- 
tion  of  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes,  the  last  being  nuidc  i::ro 
wine.  A  few  cattle  are  raised,  and  considerable  atteatin  c 
given  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  A  nalsira! 
product  is  guayuUf  a  shrab  from  which  rubber  is  cstracied 
The  chief  industry  of  Zacatecas,  however,  is  nuatng  lor  mtre:, 
gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony  aad 
salt.  Its  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  soon  after  the  conqvest, 
and  some  of  its  mines  are  among  the  most  famoos  of  Mexico, 
dating  from  1546.  One  of  the  most  productive  of  its  sStct 
mines,  the  Alvarado,  has  records  which  show  a  peodactioB  of 
nearly  $800,000,000  in  silver  betweeh  1548  and  1M7.  The 
state  is  travened  by  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mezicaa 
National  railways.    Its  manufactures  are  limited  dnefly  to  tbe 


uciion  of  mineral  ores,  the  rttnctlon  of  rubbn  from  laayiili, 
iiuiiii{o[  lagu,  mm,  mescal,  pulqoe,  anwUca  uid  cotton 
rics,  lai  lome  minor  induitrie  ol  tbe  capital.    The  capital 

p.  10,000).  u  important  iilver-miniog  town  70  m,  N.W.  ol 
cipilil  {(tevition  8»jo  (I.);  Ciudid  Garcia  (about  95") 
idalupe  ((|00o)j  Pinos  (Sooo),  a  mining  town;  San  Juan  dc 
£quiiai  (7ooo)i  and  Fieviillo  (A300),  an  important  silvei- 
tappn-m;  ' 
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inuell   pnpared    man; 


ZACATICAl,  a  city  of  Meii 
ZacaIKU,  U9  m.  by  the  Meiic 
Moico  fily.  Pop.  (15100)  srt.qta. 


,   capita 


I  hillsides,  and  while,  Sat.iooled  housn  ol 

y%  oycnopping  each  other.     It(  tireelt  are 

■B  lighted  with  eleitiicily.    The  diy  1>  wfU 

id  has  a  fine  aqueduct  loc  ilt  »at«  lupply.     The 


irved  n 


with  ui 


finished  towen  and  richly  dccoialcd  Inlerior.  Srveral 
churches  occupy  pronrincDl  sitrs.  The  Nalional  College  and  the 
Cokgio  de  Nuesia  Scltota  de  Cuadiilupc  with  ilt  fine  Ubraiy 
irny  be  noticed.  Overfooking  Lbe  (iLy  from  an  elevation  ot 
yx,  U.  is  Ihc  Bufa  Hill,  which  is  ciawncd  by  a  chapel  and  ii  a 
popular  pilgHmige  resort.  The  Guadalupe  chapel  near  the 
(iiy  hu  eljboraw  decoralion],  including  frescoes,  onyi  steps, 


compnse  c 

il  coarse  pottery.     Tbe  1( 


4  (.JS4-1«J»),  Cerm 


n  the  4th  ol  Juni 


He 


>erved  for  some  time  in  the  Aua 
n  London  fnm  n%i  to  nS6  as  tutor  in  the  bouse  of  the  Saion 
-ninulcr,  Counl  BiUhl.  In  lySfi  he  wai  appoinled  by  Ernest  II. 
>l  Saie-Coburg-Colha  director  o(  the  new  otecrvalory  on  the 
Mxbcrg  at  Gotha,  which  was  finished  in  1791.  From  i&i« 
;ich  accompanied  tbe  duke's  widow  on  her  travels  in  the  south 
'I  Europe.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  >nd  ol  September  iSji 

Tach  publiihcd  Tahks  ef  lit  Su*  (Gotha,  7791^  new  and  improved 
dltion.  1^.,  1604).  and  numcioui  pdpcri  on  Kfo^raphical  tuD3ectH, 
>articulariy  on  the  gn^graphical  poviilDns  of  many  towns  and 
lac«.  which  he  dcicrmincd  on  hu  travvW  with  a  lectant.     Hii 


auppretted  at  the  initigatioD  of  the 

ZACHABIAB  VON  UNaEHTHAL.  KARL  SALOMO  (1769- 
Ui),  German  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  141b  ot  September  1769 

Meissen  in  Smony,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  received  his  early 
lucarjon  at  the  famous  public  achool  of  St  Afra  in  that  town- 
c  ariEfwajds  studied  philosophy,  histoTy,  mathematics  and 
»■  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  In  1791  hewent  to  Winenbeig 
nivcrsily  a>  luior  lo  one  ol  the  counts  of  Lippe,  and  con- 
lucd  his  legal  sIudicL  In  1794  he  became  friaJdainit, 
:turing  on  canon  law.  In  1798  eitraordinary  professor,  and 
ai  ordinary  professor  of  Jeudal  taa.  From  that  time  to  his 
aih  in  1S43.  with  ihe  eicqition  of  a  short  period  in  which 
blic  ailaira  occupied  him,  be  poured  out  a  succession  of  works 
rcring  the  whole  licld  ol  juri^Hudence,  and  wai  a  copious 
itributor  to  periodicals.  In  1807  he  received  a  call  to 
idclbcrg,  then  beginning  its  period  of  splendour  as  a  school 
law.      There,  misting  many  calls  to  GCItingen,  Berlin  and 

<k  his  scat,  as  representative  of  his  university,  in  the  upper 
ue  of  Uw  newly  constituted  pariiamtnTof  Baden.    Tluugh 


ilrodf- 


rilonns — notably 


949 

I   the  harsh 


and  totally  opposed  to  the  violent  democratic  s[nrit  which 
dominated  the  second  chamber,  and  brought  It  into  conflict 
with  the  grand-duke  and  Ihe  German  federal  govemnvnt. 
After  the  remodelling  of  tbe  conatituiion  in  a  "  reactionary  " 
sense,  ho  was  returned,  in  iBij,  by  the  district  oi  Heidelberg 
to  the  second  chamtxr,  ol  which  b>  became  the  first  vice- 
pRsldenli  and  in  which  he  proved  himself  mora  "  loyal "  than 
the  government  itself.  Wiih  tbe  growth  of  parliamentary 
Liberalism,  however,  he  grew  disgusted  with  poliiica.  from  which 
he  leLiied  allogctbcr  in  1819.  Me  now  devoted  himtell  wholly 
to  juridical  work  and  to  Ihe  last  days  of  his  life  tailed  with 
the  ardour  of  a  young  student.  His  lame  extended  beyond 
Germany.  The  German  universities  then  enjoyed,  in  regnrd 
ional  importance,  a  jurisdiciioa 


g  from  Ihe  n 


sing  in  Gor, 


j.y,Frai 


id  En^and. 


1  claim  as  an  English  subject  K 
confiscated  by  Napoleon,  and  Ih 


of  Hesse-Cais 

imposed  by 

Zachariae.  Latge  fees  which  he  received  for  these  opinions 
and  the  great  popularity  of  his  lectures  made  him  rich,  and  he 
wa*  ablr  10  buy  teveial  estalni  from  one  of  which,  Lingcntbal. 
he  took  bis  title  when,  in  1843,  be  was  ennobled  by  tbe  grand- 
duke.  He  died  on  the  i71h  ol  March  1S43.  He  bad  married 
in  iSii,  but  his  wife  died  foiu  yean  later,  leaving  him  a  son, 
Karl  Eduard. 
Zachari 


and  reUle 

TTie  first  I 

Einhai  dti  juou  iriu  atr  Atrcu  ntr  Ktumuiu  auj  atf  utmlvHf 

RtklitpeffoisuHf  ([797).  a  work  on  the  nlaiiani  of  church  and 

Kate,  wiih  special  reference  10  ihe  con^iiution  ol  the  empire,  which 

displayed  Ihe  writer',  power  of  analywi  and  hii  •kill  in  niaking  a 

ciplf"       I-    '■■^-;   --.-j-.lcrrTV--    ■■     ■■■      ''■■■'°"''°''j}.'ZutSt 

al-    :■:-  I.    r  ■;  >  ■  ■■■■:■■■   ■>  1  :  ■■.'    ,1  il'irt'S'lhc 

icmbliiig  Bcnihaio'i  ulililarianiim.  Zachariae's  laal  wort  el 
impottanci  was  VUrtig  Batier  k™  Staaie  (i8wi^45).  to  which  his 
adinircrs  point  as  hia  enduririf  monument.    It  has  been  cempared 

fielii  uf  Budde's  tint  volume  of  ihe  /fulory  t{  CinliiolTH.  ,  But 

ai  lo  the  future  of  tbe  aute  and  ol  law.  it  lacki  logicaTicqucnce, 
and  i>,  (oniequenlly.  lull  of  contiadictlona.  Itt  fundamtDIal 
tb.:ory  is.  that  the  Mate  had  its  origin,  not  in  a  cenlract  (Ramieau- 
K->nt).  butintheconsdousnessolaleealduty.  What  Hachiavtlli 
WB«  to  the  Italians  and  Montesquieu  to  the  Fitnch.  ZadwtUe 


bi  Zniickiijtjtr  RrtUarilinictaJl 


For  an  account  o(  Zachariae  and  hli  works,  see  Robert  von 
Mohl.  CtHldcUt  «.  LUtriUia  ier  Slaalsmiiitnukajun  liiM-lS), 
and  Charles  Brocher.  K.  S.  Zvhirm,  in  n<  el  i«  nmri  (1870): 
cf.  alio  his  t»c«npliy  in  AUffm.  Dtnlutc  Biasnpkit  (vol.  44J  by 
Wllhelm  Fischer,  and  Holuendotff,  Kaku-Utiiim.  ZatharvH  m 
LinteMal. 

His  son,  Kau.  Edtakd  ZACHAaikE  (iSit-iBqa),  alw  an 
eminent  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  December  iSi>,  and 
studied  philosophy,  history,  mathematics  and  languages,  ai 
well  as  juri^nvJence,  at  Laquag,  Berlin  and  Heiddbeil-  IlariDg 
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made  Roman  and  Byzantine  law  his  spedil  study,  he  visited 

Paris  in  1832  to  examine  Byzantine  MSS.,  went  in  1834  to 

St  Petexsburg  and  Copenhagen  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 

1835  worlced  in  the  libraries  of  Brussels,  London,   Oxford, 

Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.    Aftek-  a  few  months  as  a 

practising  lawyer  and  prisatdount  at  Heidelberg,  he  went  in 

1837,  in  search  of  materials,  to  Italy  and  the  East,  visiting 

Athens,  Constantinople  and  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 

Having  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and  none  for  teaching,  he  gave 

up  his  position  as  extraordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and 

in  184s  bought  an  estate  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 

Here  he  lived,  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture  and  interested 

in  Prussian  politics,  until  his  death  on  the  3rd  of  June  1894. 

He  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  works  of  srcat  importance 
for  students  of  Byzantine  law.  The  task  to  whicn  he  devoted  his 
life  was,  to  discover  and  classify  the  sources  of  Byzantine  law 
hidden  away  in  the  libraries  of  tne  East  and  West;  to  re^it,  in 
the  light  of  modem  criticism,  those  sources  which' had  already 
been  published ;  to  write  the  history  of  Byzantine  law  on  the  basis 
of  thw  hitherto  undiscovered  material;  and  finally,  to  apply  the 
results  to  the  scientific  elucidatbn  of  the  Justinian  law.  His  Jus 
Craeco-RowtanuMt  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1856, 
the  last  in  1891,  is  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  of  the 
sources  of  Byzantine  law  and  of  the  Nofeeh  from  the  time  of 
Justin  11.  to  14^.  On  the  general  history  of  the  subject  he  wrote 
two  epoch>makmg  works,  the  Histcriae  Graeco-Romani  juris  de- 
iineatto.  cum  ap^ndiu  ineditorum  (Heidelberg,  1839),  and  Jnnere 
GeschicMe  des  grieschisek-rdmischen  Rectus.  J.  Personalrecki; 
II.  Erbrechi:  III.  Die  Cesehickte  des  .SachemrecJUs  und  OhUpitions- 
recht  (Leipzig,  1856),  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  Gesckickle  des  grieckisck-rSmiscken  Reckts  (1893).  In  this 
last  work,  which  covered  ground  hitherto  unexplored,  Byzantine  is 
treated  as  a  development  of  Justinian  law,  and  incidentally  many 
obscure  points  in  the  economic  and  agrarian  conditions  of  the 
Eastern  empire  are  elucidated.  For  a  list  of  Zachariae's  other  works, 
see  AUgem.  Deutsche  Bioff.,  art.  by  Wilhelm  Fischer. 

ZACHARIAS,  8T»  pope  from  741  to  753,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  ^pears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Gregory  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  (November  741).  Contemporary  history 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  great  personal  influence  with  the  Lombard 
king  Luitprand,  and  with  his  successor  Rachis;  it  was  krgely 
through  Us  tact  in  dealing  with  these  princes  in  a  variety  of 
emergencies  that  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  rescued  from 
becoming  part  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  A  correspondence, 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  interest,  between  Zacharias 
and  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  is  still  extant,  and 
shows  how  great  was  the  influence  of  this  pope  on  events  then 
passing  in  France  and  Germany:  he  encouraged  the  deposition 
of  Childeric,  and  it  was  with  his  sanction  that  Boniface  crowned 
Pippin  as'  king  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons  in  752.  Zacharias  is 
stated  to  have  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy. He  died  on  the  X4th  of  March  752,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  II. 

The  letters  and  decrees  of  Zacharias  are  published  in  Migne, 
Patrolog.  laL  bcxxix.  p.  917-960. 

ZAOAZIO  (ZaVSzIk),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Sharkia.  Pop.  (1907)  34,999,  including  2617  Copts 
and  13  5  5  Greeks.  It  is  built  on  a  branch  of  the  Fresh  Water 
or  Ismailia  canal,  and  on  the  Al-Mo'izz  canal  (the  ancient 
Tanitic  channel  of  the  Nile),  and  is  47  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of 
Cairo.  Situated  on  the  Delta  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district, 
Zagazig  is  a  great  centre  of  the  cotton  and  grain  trade  of  Egypt. 
It  has  large  cotton  factories  and  the  ofiices  of  numerous  European 
merchants.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Bubastis  (q.v.). 

ZAHRIHGEN,  the  name  of  an  old  and  influential  German 
family,  taken  from  the  castle  and  village  of  that  name  near 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.  The  earliest  known  member  of  the 
family  was  probably  one  Bezelin,  a  count  in  the  Breisgau,  who 
was  Uving  early  in  the  Kith  century.  Bezelin's  son  Bertold  I. 
(d.  X078)  was  count  o^  Z&hringen  and  was  related  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family.  He  received  a  promise  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia, 
wbidi,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  but  in  io6x  he  was  made 
duke  of  Carinthia.  Although  this  dignity  was  a  titular  one  only 
Bertold  lost  it  when  he  joined  a  rising  against  the  emperor 


Henry  IV.  in  1073.    His  son  Bertold  11.  (d.  iiii),  sriw  &e  ha 

father  fought  against  Henry  IV.,  inherited  the  laad  of  the 

counts  of  Rheinfelden  in  1090  and  took  the  title  oC  dike  ef 

ZiLhringen;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  sons,  Bertold  lU 

(d.  1x22)  and  Conrad  (d.  11  s^)'   In  x  127  Conrad  inherited  sort 

Land  in  Burgundy  and  about  this  date  he  was  appointed  by  the 

German  king,  Lothair  the  Saxon,  rector  of  the  kJngdoa  ti 

Burgundy  or  Aries.    This  ofiice  was  held  by  the  Z&bri^geas 

until   1 2 18  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  dukes  cf 

Burgundy.    Bertold  IV.  (d.   xi86),  who  followed   fats  Calher 

Conrad,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Italy  in  the  train  of  the 

emperor  Frederick  I.;  his  son  and  successor,    Bertold  \^ 

showed  his  prowess  by  reducing  the  Burguodian  nobles  to  ocdcr. 

This  latter  duke  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bern,  and  when 

he  died  in  February  x  2 18  the  main  Line  of  the  Zkhringen  family 

became  extinct.    By  extensive  acquisitions  of  laad  the  Zih- 

ringens  had  become  very  powerful  in  the  districts  now  knova 

as  Switzerland  and  -  Baden,  and  when  their  tcrritones  vcsc 

divided  in  x  218  part  of  them  passed  to  the  counts  of  Kyiwrg 

and  thence  to  the  house  of  Habsburg.    The  family  now  nxlicg 

in  Baden  is  descended  from  Hermann,  margrave  of  Verasa 

(d.  X074),  a  son  of  duke  Bertold  I.,  and  the  grand-dnlcc  is  thas 

the  present  representative  of  the  Zaihringrnt 

See  E.  J.  Leichtlen.  Die  Z&kringer  (Freibini^  iSjf):  aod  IL 
Heyck,  Gesckickle  der  Henoge  vou  ZMringeu  (Frobufg.  itei ).  sod 
Urkunden,  Siegd  und  Wappen  der  Heraoge  sm  ZdArntga  O^weA.-ar^ 
X892). 

ZXHRINOEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  dnchy  e< 

Baden,  situated  under  the  western  slope  of  the  Black  Forest, 

3  m..  from  Frciburg-im-Breisgau,  and  on  the  raQwaj  fioai 

Heidelberg  to  BaseL    Pop.  (1900)  120a    Above  the  YiDa0e-(» 

a  spur  of  the  mountains,  X500  ft.  above  the  sea,  fie  the  nms  cf 

the  castle  of  Z&hringcn,  formerly  the  stron^iold  of  the  dnal 

line  of  that  name  (see  above). 

See  SchOpflin,  Historia  Zaringp-Badensis  (Karlsndie.  1763-ttk 
7  vols.). 

ZAILA,  or  Zetla;  a  town  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Aden,  X24  m.  S.W.  of  Aden  and  200  m.  N.NX.  of  Hartar. 
Zaila  b  the  most  western  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Somahlaad 
protectorate,  being  x  70  m.  N.  W.  of  Berbera  by  the  coast  caiavaa 
track.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  land- 
ward the  country  is  unbroken  desert  for  some  fifty  nBea.  TU 
principal  buildings,  which  date  from  the  days  of  £oi>^>a& 
occupation  (X87S-X884)  are  of  white  (ooral)  stone;  the  Soesaii 
dwellings  are  made  of  grass.  Zaila  has  a  good  sbeltcted 
anchorage  much  frequented  by  Arab  sailing  cnft,  bat  heavy 
draught  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mQe  and  a  half  fraiB 
the  shore.  Small  coasting  boats  lie  off  the  pier  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  loading  or  discharging  cargo.  The  water  sopply  of 
the  town  is  drawn  from  the  wells  of  Takosha,  aboat  three  miks 
distant;  every  morning  camels,  in  charge  of  old  Somafi  women 
and  bearing  goatskins  filled  with  water,  come  into  the  town  in 
picturesque  procession.  The  popubtion  varies  frain  ^ooo  to 
7000,  the  lutivcs,  who  come  in  the  cool  season  to  baiter  their 
goods,  retiring  to  the  highlands  in  hot  weather.  The  chief 
traders  are  Indians,  the  smaller  dealers  Arabs,  Cneks  and 
Jews.  The  imports,  which  reach  Zaila  chiefly  via  Aden,  are 
mainly  cotton  goods,  rice,  jowaree,  dates  and  silk;  the  caiparts 
— of  which  90  per  cenL  are  from  Abyssinia— «z«  pdac^Mlly 
coffee,  skins,  ivory,  cattle,  ghee  and  mother-of-peazL 

Zaila  owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  Hanar,  the 
great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  southern  Abyisuaik.  The  trade 
of  the  port  received,  however,  a  severe  check  on  the  openinc 
(190X-2)  of  the  railway  to  Harrar  from  the  French  port  of 
Jibuti,  which  b  35  m.N.W.  of  Zaila.  A  steamer  from  Aden  to  ZaAa 
takes  fifteen  hours  to  accomplish  the  joomey ;  caravs 
from  Zaihi  to  Harrar  occupy  from  ten  days  to  three 
the  road. 

For  history  and  trade  statistics,  see  SoMAUUkHDk  B 

ZAIMUKRT,  the  name  of  a  small  Pathaa  tribe  00  the  Cohat 
border  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The 
Zaimukhts  inhabit  the  hiUs  to  the  footh  of   the  Otaknia 
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between  the  Miranzai  and  Kurram  valleys.  Their  country  may  be 
described  as  a  triangle,  with  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Samana  at  its  base,  and  the  village  of  Thai  in  the  Kurram 
valley  as  its  apex.  This  includes  a  tract  on  its  western  side 
occupied  by  an  Oraluai  clan.  The  total  area  is  about  400  sq.  m., 
of  which  the  Ortikzais  occupy  a  fourth.  The  Zaimukhts  are  a 
fine-looking  powerful  race,  with  a  fighting  strength  of  some 
3000  men. 

ZAIRE,  a  name  by  which  the  river  Congo  was  formerly 
known.  Zaire  Is  a  Portuguese  variant  of  a  Bantu  word  (nzari) 
meaning  river.  In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  the  powerful 
native  kingdom  of  Congo  possessed  both  banks  of  the  lower 
river,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  in  time  given  to  the 
river  also.  Until,  however,  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
"  Zaire  "  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the  stream.  It  is 
so  called  by  Camoens  in  the  Lusiads.  Since  H.  M.  Stanley's 
discoveries  "  Congo  "  has  become  the  general  name  for  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls,  despite  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Stanley  to  have  the  stream  re-named  Livingstone.  (See 
Congo,  river.) 

ZAISAN,  or  Zaxsansk,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in 
the  province  of  Semipalatinsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  an 
altitude  of  a 200  ft.  and  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  Lake  Zaisan. 
Pop.  (1897)  4471.  Lake  Zaisan,  situated  ih  an  open  valley 
between  the  Altai  range  on  the  north-east  and  the  Tarbagatai 
on  the  south,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1355  ft.  It  has  a  length  of 
65  n».,  a  width  of  14  to  30  m.,  an  area  of  707  sq.  m.,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  50  ft.  Its  water  is  fresh,  as  it  receives 
the  Black  Irtysh  and  the  Kendyrlyk  from  the  east,  and  several 
small  streams  from  the  west,  all  of  which  leave  the  lake  at  its 
north-west  extremity  by  the  White  Irtysh.  The  fisheries, 
which  yield  abundantly,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Siberian 
Cossacks.  The  lake  is  generally  frozen  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April. 

ZALEUCUS,  of  Locri  Epizephyiii  in  Magna  Graeda,  Greek 
bwgiver,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  660  B.C.  The 
ilatcment  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras  is  an  anachronism. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  and  Timaeus  even  doubted  his  existence, 
>ut  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  thu  is  an  error.  He  is  said 
0  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  written  code  of  laws  amongst 
he  Greeks.  According  to  the  common  story,  the  Locrians 
onsultcd  the  Delphic  oracle  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  disorder 
nd  lawlessness  that  were  rife  amongst  them.  Having  been 
rdcrcd  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  they  commissioned  one 
laleucus,  a  shepherd  and  slave  (in  later  tradition,  a  man  of 
istinguishcd  family)  to  draw  up  a  code.  The  laws  of  Zaleucus, 
hich  he  declared  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream 
y  Athena,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city,  were  few  and  simple, 
ut  so  severe  that,  like  those  of  Draco,  they  became  proverbial. 
licy  remained  essentially  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  the 
ocrians  subsequently  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  upholders 
f  the  law.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  was  that  the 
jnishment  for  different  offences  was  definitely  fixed,  instead 
being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  a  case 
as  tried.  The  penalty  for  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes, 
id  in  general  the  application  of  the  lex  talionis  was  enjoined 
the  punishment  for  personal  injuries.  Special  enactments 
nccming  the  rights  of  property,  the  alienation  of  land,  settlc- 
ent  in  foreign  countries,  and  various  sumptuary  laws  {e.g. 
e  drinking  of  pure  wine,  except  when  ordered  medicinally, 
IS  forbidden)  are  attributed  to  him.  After  the  code  was 
miy  established,  the  Locrians  introduced  a  regulation  that, 
a  citizen  interpreted  a  law  differently  from  the  cosmopolis 
le  chief  magistrate),  each  had  to  appear  before  the  council 
One  Thousand  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  one  against 
om  the  a>uncil  decided  was  immediately  strangled.  Any 
*  who  proposed  a  new  law  or  the  alteration  of  one  already 
sting  was  subjected  to  the  same  test,  which  continued  in 
ce  till  the  4th  century  and  even  later.  2^eucus  is  often 
ifuscd  with  Charondas,  and  the  same  story  is  told  of  their 
Lh.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Zaleucus's  laws  forbade  a  citizen, 
ler  penalty  of  death,  to  enter  the  senate-house  bearing  a 


weapon;  During  the  stress  of  war,  Zaleucus  vioUted  this  law; 
and,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  conunitted  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  declaring  that  the 
law  must  be  vindicated. 

See  Bentley.  Dissertation  on'  Uu  Epistles  of  PMalaris^,  F.  D. 
Gerlach,  ZaUukos,  Charondas,  Pythagoras  (1858);  G.  Buaolt, 
Crieehische  Ceschiehie,  i.;  SchoL  on  Pindar,  (X.  x.  17:  Strabo  vL 
p.  259;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  so,  ai;  Demosthenes,  In  Timocratem, 
p.  744;  Stobaeus,  FloriUgittm,  xliv.  20,  2X,  whefe  the  suppoied 
preface  of  Zaleucus  and  the  collection  of  Laws  as  a  whole  is  spurious; 
Suldas,  5. v.,  who  makes  him  a  native  of  Thurii;  Cictro,  Do  LegOnu, 
ii.  6.    See  also  article  GasBK  Law. 

ZALH0XI8,  or  Zaicolxis,  a  semi-mythical  social  and  re- 
ligious reformer,  regarded  as  the  only  true  God  by  the  Thradan 
Getae.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  94),  the  Getae,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  death  merely 
as  going  to  Zalmoxis.  Every  five  years  they  selected  by  lot 
one  of  the  tribesmen  as  a  messenger  to  the  god.  The  man  was 
thrown  into  the  air  and  caught  upon  the  points  of  q)ears.  If 
he  did  not  die,  he  was  considered  unfit  to  undertake  the  mission 
and  another  was  chosen.  By  the  euhemeristic  Hellespontine 
Greeks  Herodotus  was  told  that  Zalmoxis  was  really  a  man, 
formerly  a  slave  of  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  who,  having  obtained 
his  freedom  and  amazed  great  wealth,  returned  to  Thrace,  and 
instructed  his  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  arts  of  civilization.  He  taught  them  that  they  would  pass 
at  death  to  a  certain  place,  where  they  would  enjoy  all  possible 
blessings  for  all  eternity,  and  to  convince  them  of  this  he  had  a 
subterranean  chamber  constructed,  to  which  he  withdrew  for 
three  years.  Herodotus,  who  declines  to  commit  himself  as  to 
the  existence  of  2^moxis,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  any  case 
he  must  have  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  It 
b  probable  that  Zalmoxis  is  Sabazius.  the  Thracian  Dionysus 
or  Zeus;  Mnaseas  of  Patrae  identified  him  with  Cronus.  In 
Plato  {CharmideSt  158  B)  he  is  mentioned  with  Abaris  as  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  incantation.  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the 
name  has  been  suggested. 

ZAMAKHSHARI  [Aba-1  QSsim  Mahmfld  ibn  *Umar  ua- 
ZamakhshariJ  (1074-X143),  Arabian  theologian  and  grammarian, 
was  bom  at  Zamakhsbar,  a  village  of  Khwarizm,  studied  at 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the 
jurists  of  Bagdad.  For  many  years  he  stayed  at  Mecca,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  known  as  Jdr-nUik  ("  God's  client  "). 
Later  he  returned  to  Khwarizm,  where  he  died  at  the  capital 
Jurjilnlyya.  In  theology  he  was  a  pronounced  MoHazilite  (see 
Mabouueoan  Reugion:  section  Sects),  Although  he  used 
Persian  for  some  of  his  works  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Arabic  language  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Shu'abite  movement.  Zamakhsharl's  fame  as  a  commentator 
rests  upon  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  called  ai-KashshdJ 
("  the  Revealer  ")•  1°  spite  of  its  Mo*tazilite  theology  it  was 
famous  among  scholars  and  was  the  basis  of  the  widely-read 
commentary  of  BaidhSwl  {q.v.).  It  has  been  edited  by  W. 
Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1856),  and  has  been  printed  at  Cairo 
(1890).  Various  glosses  on  it  have  been  written  by  different 
authors.  His  chief  grammatical  work  is  the  KiUlb  ul-mufaffol, 
written  about  X120  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Broch  (2nd  ed., 
Chiistiania,  1879).  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  on 
this  work,  the  fullest  being  that  of  Ibn  Yalsh  (d.  1245),  edited 
by  G.  Jahn  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1876-86). 

Of  hb  lexicographical  works  the  Kitdb  Mumddimat  td-Adab  was 
edited  ait  Samachscharii  Lexicon  Arab.  Pers.  (cd.  I.  G.  Wetzstcin, 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1844),  and  the  Asis  ul-baldgha,  a  lexicon  of  choice 
words  and  phrases,  was  printed  at  BulAq,  im2.  Of  his  ad<^  works 
the  Navfdbtgh  td-kalim,  an  anthology,  was  edited  by  H.  A.  Schultens 
(Leiden,  1772),  by  B.  de  Meynard  in  the  Journal  asiatique,  scr.  7, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  313  ff.  (cf.  M.  de  Goeje  in  Zeitschr.  d.  deutsch.  morg, 
Cesdlschaft,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  569  ff.).  The  Atwiq  udh-Dhahab  was 
edited  by  J.  von  Hammer-Purgstall  (Vienna,  1835):  by  H.  L. 
Fleischer  (Leipzig.  1835):  by  G.  Weil  (Stuttgart,  1861);  and  by 
B.  de  Meynard  (Paris,  1876;  cf.  de  Goeje  as  above).       (G.  W.  T.) 

ZAMBEZI,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  the 
largest  of  those  flowing  eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
length  (taking  all  curves  into  consideration)  is  about  2200  m. 
The  area  of  its  basin,  according  to  Dr  Bludau,  is  513,500  sq.  m., 
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I*  45'  S.,  and  (he  Umeweii,  17'  37'  S.  The 
(ribulary  at  the  middle  Zunbeo— (he  Kalukwe— riKa  in  . 
■  1  *  15'  ^  at  an  elevation  ol  4400  ((■  in  thick  Eoreat  country.  The 
main  head-i(ream.  which  flowt  Arit  ■ou(h-cai(,  aflerwarda  iou(h- 
wei(,  is  JDiaed  in  14*  u'  S:  by  tbc  Lunfa  or  Luanffi,  an  importani' 
riffhi'bank  (ributaiy,  the  united  itream  then  Bowin;  6nc  loutb, 
■iierwarda  due  eu(-  The  knrer  KaEukwe  ia  «  large  uvinbia 
-iver  until  about  40  m.  From  it*  mouth,  but  it  then  deaceoda Irom- 
he  plateau  by  a  eeriei  of  faiU  and  calaractt,  (he  diop  beini  over 
ia»  Ft.  in  15  m.,  one  very  high  fall  occurnnx  in  a  itupendout 

jIMLuamwa)  which  in  iu?pper  eo^  nini  paianlTto 'the 
ve4(em  «harEa  of  Lake  Nyua,  haviiw  lu  eounx  not  far  iTorn  Ihe 
larth-wnt  eamerofthelalie,  Tbemaina((eini  flowi  Ina  Hiwrallv 
el  valley,  bounded  by  Mi 


noar  part'ahallow  and 'rapldr (nough  fairty'widE.  In  14*  30^  5.. 
owever.  it  paiaei  Ihrougb  nimw  gonei  w)[h  a  apeed  oF  S  or  9  m. 
n  hour.  In  IS  j'  S.  I(.li  Mned  1^  tlie  Luiuefwa.  whk:h.  with  in 
ributary.  (he  Lukeaa^,  draiu  a  large  e«edt  of  (he  WBten  pJal^u, 
t  baain  being  icwatcd  by  (he  BAchinn  niD>in(aini  fmn  (bat  of 
be  Laaiwwa.  The  Loengvi  iolna  the  Zambeii  a  li((ie  above  ihe 
iwnol  Jumbo.     For  eame  diitance  i»  lower  coune  Forma  the 

w"midd^^mb^"!lf[^*variJ^i'HK^'.^'h  i^'uor^e 

luhonaland,  joioa  the  Zambcii  bekiw  the  KcbsUua  Rapitk. 

Eiplaralitm  a/  Uic  XiMr.— The  Zambeii  region  wu  known 
le  medieval  gtographen  u  Ihe  empite  ol  Monomoup*  ai 
le  coune  ol  the  river,  aa  well  u  the  position  of  LakO  Mgami 
id  Nyasa',  wu  filled  La  with  a  Ride  (ppiailnulion  (o  accuracy 
tbc  earticT  tnapi.  Theie  were  probably  conttmcied  From 
r&b  InFormalion.  The  firw  European  la  viiii  the  upp< 
imbeii  was  David  Llvingtlone  in  hia  eipkiralion  from  Bechi 
latand  between  iSji  u>d  185}.  Two  or  three  yeari  later  ( 
scended  Ihe  Zambeii  10  it>  mouth  and  <n  the  coune  oF  th 
urney  discovered  the  Victoria  Falli.    During  iSs8-6o,  acron 

nieit  by  Dr  (alterwardt  Sir)  John  Kirk,  Livinguone  aacendi 
e  river  by  the  Kongone  mouth  at  far  at  the  FsUt,  beside* 
icing  the  coune  of  ita  Iribuluy  the  Shirt  and  ditcnvetint  Lake 
/au.     For  the  next  thirly-Gve  yean  practically  do  addition! 

te  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  livct  syilem.   In  iSSg  the 

j:overy  by  Mr  D.  J.  Rankin  of  the  Chinde  channel  north  of 
;  main  mouths  of  the  river.  Major  A.  St  Hill  Cibbona  and. 
asaistanta,  during  two  eipcdilions,  in  iS^s-Q^and  189871900, 
ly  continued  Ilw  work  id  ciptoralion  begun  by  Livingitone 


upper  bailn  and  ccnlral  coune  ol  tbe  river.  Of  non- 
Britiih  travellen  Major  Serpa  Pinto  eiamitied  nnie  of  ibe 
western  tribuUriea  of  the  (iver  and  made  meamrcmeDU  of 
Victoria  Fall!  (1S78),  Sieamen  bad  been  used  on  the  lower 
rr— lhe"Ma-Roben"atid  lhe"PionMr"— bylhe  Livinptone 
expedition  of  lEjS-ti,  but  Ihe  utilization  oF  the  Zambeii  a*  a 
xmrncfcial  highway  waalncmiiderable  until  after  the  discovery 
>f  the  Chinde  mouth.  The  £>st  aieamer  placed  on  Ihe  river 
ibove  the  Kebiabaaa  Rapids  was  Ibe  "Constance "  lauiKbed 
ly  the  Gibbons  eipeditioD  at  Gukoa  in  September  itgS.  She 
iteuned  to  beyond  the  Guay  confluence,  aiid  being  ultimately 
uld  to  a  commercial  company,  was  used  to  carry  good*  on  tbe 
middle  Zambeii.  The  firsl  ttearatr  placed  on  tbe  river  above 
the  Victoria  Falls  was  tlie  "  LivingitoDe,"  launched  in  August 
901 
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a  net        Comaji  ajiaa        Zamboanga  and      port         ntiy, 
he  iiland        Mmdanao    Fhihppm    lila  da  h    5.  eX' 

emity  of  the  western  peninsula.  Fop.  (igoj)  3381;  ol  the 
imantlanda,  20,693.  ^mbosn^  has  one  of  (he  most  health- 
ful sites  in  the  islands,  its  climate  being  decidedly  ctnler  than 
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uding  a  new  custom-bouse,  better 
Its,  bridges,  and  public  psiks.  The  Pro- 
it  (he  finest  government  buildings  in  the 
ipleted  to  1908.      There  is  considerable 

ipn,  hemp,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes 
important  products.  Zamboanga  was  one  of  the 
oldest  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islands,  it  having  been  taken 
id  fortified  as  a  base  against  the  Motor,  imd  it  iliU  conlaini 
1  old  stone  fon.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants 
slave)  who  escaped  from  t!ie  Moto*  and  aought  Spanish 
-Dteclian.  A  Spanish  pauds,  called  "  ZamboaBgueiM,"  ia 
loken  by  moat  of  the  native  inhabltanlt. 
ZAMIHDAR,  or  Zeuihuai  (liom  Fenian  laiiiiii-  "land"), 
1  Indian  landholder.  In  official  usage  the  term  b  applied  to 
any  penon,  whether  owner  of  a  large  estate  or  cultivating 
member  of  a  village  community,  who  is  recogniied  as  possessing 
some  property  in  (he  soil,  as  opposed  to  Ihe  lyot  {g.t.),  who  ia 
regarded  as  having  only  a  right  4f  occupancy,  subject  la  both 
payment  of  the  land  revenue  sssessed  on  his  holding- 


The 


The  nja  of  Benates  had  cotaln  qieda]  righia  as  uninAir. 
and  b  1910  it  was  arranged  to  make  part  of  bit  "  family 
domate"  a  new  native  state  with  an  area  of  83;  sq.  m.  (pop 

ZAMliniAWAn,  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  (he 
right  bank  ol  the  Helmund  tlvei  to  the  N.W,  of  Kandahar, 
bordering  the  road  which  leads  from  Kandahar  to  Herat  via 
Farah.  Zamindawai  it  a  ditltict  ol  hiUs,  and  ol  wide,well 
populated,  and  fertile  valleys  watered  by  Importanl  affluents 
of  the  Helmund.  The  pripcipal  town  li  Muta  Kala,  which 
stands  on  (he  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  60  m. 
N.  of  Cirishk.  The  whole  of  Ihb  legion  is  a  well-known  hot- 
bed of  tanatidsra,  tbe  taeadquarlen  of  the  Achakzais,  the  moat 
aggressive  of  all  Duiani  tribes.  It  was  from  Zamindawar  that 
mucb  ol  the  strength  of  (he  force  which  besieged  Kandahar 
under  Ayub  Khan  in  (880  was  derived;  and  It  waa  tbe  Zaoiiq- 
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dawar  coDtingent  of  tribesmen  yfho  so  ne^riy  defeated  Sir 
Donald  Stewart's  force  at  Ahmad  Kjhel  previously.  The  control 
of  Zamindawar  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  position  for 
safeguarding  the  route  between  Herat  and  Kandahar. 

ZAMORA,  an  inland  province  of  north-western  Spain,  one 
of  the  three  into  which  the  former  province  of  Leon  has  since 
1833  been  divided;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  Orense, 
N.  by  Leon,  £.  by  Valladolid,  and  S.  by  Salamanca.  Pop. 
(1900)  375,545;  area,  4097  sq.  m.  Zamora  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  river  Duero  or  D.ouro  (9.V.),  which  receives^ 
within  the  province  the  Valderaduey  an^'  the  Esla  on  the  right 
and  the  GuareAa  on  the  left;  the  Tormes  also  skirts  the  south- 
western boundary  for  some  35  m.  Except  in  the  north-west, 
where  it  is  entered  by  two  outlying  ridges  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  de  hi  Culebra  and  Sierra  de  Pefia  Negra,. 
the  surface  consi&ts  of  a  level  or  slightly  unduUting  plateau; 
its  bwest  point  is  X070  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  plains,  especially 
the  valley  of  the  Esla,  yield  large  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse; 
wine  and  flax  are  also  produced;  and  on  the  higher  grounds 
large  numbers  of  merino  sheep  and  goats  are  reared,  chiefly 
for  export  to  PortugaL  The  manufactures  of  Zamora  are 
unimportant.  Three  lines  of  railway,  from  Astorga  on  the  N., 
Salamanca  on  the  S.,  and  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  £.,  traverse 
the  province  and  meet  at  the  dty  of  Zamora;  there  is  a  lack 
of  good  roads,  and  it  is  hrgely  for  this  reason  that  the  mines 
and  extensive  forests  are  neglected.  The  only  towns  with  more 
than  5000  inhabitants  are  Zamora  (pop.,  xgoo,  16,387)  and  Toro 
(8379)1  which  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  people 
of  the  province  are  very  poor,  badly  educated,  and  lacking  ui 
enterprise.    (See  also  Leon.) 

ZAMORA.  an  episcopal  dty,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Zamora;  on  the  Tight  bank  of  the  river  Duero 
(Douro),  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  from  Salamanca, 
Medina  del  Campo  and  Astorga.  Pop.  (1900)  16,383.  Zamora 
occupies  a  rocky  height  overlooking  tlie  Duero,  a  little  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Valderaduey.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  14th-century  bridge  of  sixteen  pointed  arches.  The  citadel 
of  Zamora  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  small  but  beautiful 
cathedral, -one  of  four  xsth-century  churches  in  the  dty,  is  a 
Romanesque  building,  with  a  square  tower,  a  dome  above  the 
crossing,  and  an  elaborately-decorated  interior.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  XI 75,  and  contains  some  interesting  medieval 
tombs,  and  paintings  by  Fernando  Gallegos  (x475-i55o)*  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  t&e  X7th-ccntury  town-hall,  the 
palace  of  the  provincial  assembly,  a  hospital  with  curious 
Gothic  windows,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  school  of 
engineering.  The  trade  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  pottery,  hats,  leather,  and  spirits  are  manu- 
factured in  small  quantities. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  re-conquest  Zamora, 
from  its  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duero,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Leon  in  748,  but  was  again  held  by 
them  for  short  periods  in  8x3,  939,  963,  984  and  986.  It  was 
entirely  repaired  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  and  Leon,,  who  in 
X061  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Dofia  Urraca.  After  his  death  in 
X065  his  son  Sancho  II.  disputed  possession  with  Urraca  and 
kid  siege  to  the  dty,  but  without  success,  although  the  famous 
R-uy  Diaz  de  Bivar  was  among  his  warriors,  and  indeed  at  this 
time  received  his  title  of  "  The  Cid."  2Uunora  became  subject 
to  Alphonso  VI.  in  X073. 

ZAMOYSKI.  JAN  (X54X-X605),  Polish  sUtesman,  was  the 
son  of  Stanislaw,  CasteUan'of  Chelm,  and  Anna  Herburtowna. 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  andent  and  illustrious  families 
in  Poland.  After  completing  his  education  at  Paris,  Strassburg, 
and  at  Padua,  where  as  rector  of  the  academy  he  composed  his 
celebrated  work  De  senatu  romano  (Venice,  X563)»  ^^  returned 
home  in  X565,  one  of  the  most  consummate  scholars  and  jurists 
in  Europe.  His  essentially  bold  and  practical  genius  sought 
at  once  the  stormy  political  arena.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental, after  the  death  of  Sigismund  II.,  in  remodelling  the 
Polish  constitution  and  procuring  the^  election  of  Henry  of 


Valois.  After  the  flight  ol  that  prince  ZamoyBki  secnt  to  hame 
aimed  at  the  throne  himself,  but  quickly  changed  his  waad  aad 
threw  all  his  abilities  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Stephen  Bithocy 
and  against  the  Austrian  influence,  By  hu  advioe»  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1576  a  diet  was  summoned  to  Jcdrseiov 
to  confirm  the  election  of  Bithory,  and  from  the  time  dL  thai 
monarch's  arrival  in  Poland  till  hia  death  ten  yean  later 
Zamoyski  was  his  forepiost  oounseUor.  Immediately  alter  the 
coronation,  on  the  xst  of  May  X576.  Zaxnoy^  was  appointed 
chancellor,  and  in  i^io  vridkiketman,  or  commander-m-ckief. 
so  th^l  he  was  now  the  second  highest  dignitary  in  the  klngdoia. 
He  strenuously  supported  Stephen  duxing  his  long  stmgg^ 
with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  de^ite  the  obstitxction  and  paxamony 
of  the  diet.  He  also  enabled,  the  king  in  1585  to  being  the 
traitorous  Samuel  Zborowski  to  the  sttffold  in  0ic  face  of  a 
determined  resistance  from  the  nobility.  On  the  death  cf 
Stephen,  the  Zborowski  recovered  thdr  influence  and  «fid 
utmost  to  keep  Zamoyski  in  the  background, 
prevented  "  the  pasha,"  as  they  called  him,  iran  atteadiag 
the  convention  summoned  to  Warsaw  on  the  death  of  B&thory; 
but  at  the  subsequent  election  diet;  whidi  met  at  Wi 
the  9th  of  July  X587,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
and  intrenched  himself  with  his  partisans  in  what 
"  the  BUck  Camp "  in  contradistmction  to  "  tbe 
Camp  "  of  the  ZborowskL  Zamoyski  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a 
member  of  the  Bithory  family,  with  which  he  was  itniled  by 
ties  of  amity  and  mutual  interest;  but  on  *M>«w"Si»g  coowincrd 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  such  candidature,  he  pranoawed 
for  a  native  Pole,  or  for  whichever  foreign  prince  mi^  be  found 
most  profitable  to  PoUnd.  The  Habsburgs,  airealdy  s«e  of  the 
Zborowski,  bid  very  high  for  the  support  of  Zamoyski  Bf£ 
though  he  was  offered  the  title  of  prince,  with  the  Goldea  Fleeoe 
and  200,000  ducats,  he  steadily  opposed  the  Austrian  factieo, 
even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  dvil  war;  and  on  tlie  19th  ^ 
August  procured  the  election  of  Sigismuiid  of  Sweden,  whoK 
mother  was  Catherine  Jagiellonica.  The  opposite  party  ime- 
diately  elected  the  Austrian  Archduke  MazimiUan,  who  thcte- 
upon  made  an  attempt  upon  Oraoow.  But  Zaxnoyiki  txaveised 
aU  the  plans  of  the  AusirisQ  faction  by  routing  the  archdake 
at  the  battle  of  Byczyna  (January  24,  1588)  and  takinc  h» 
prisoner.  From  the  first  there  was  a  certain  ^^Mtw—  between 
the  new  king  and  the  chancellor.  Each  had  hk  own  plan  far 
coping  With  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation;  but  iriiile  Zamoyski 
regarded  the  Habsburgs  with  suspicion,  Sigismund  UI.  was 
disposed  to  act  in  concert  with  them  as  being  the  natnxal  aad 
strongest  possible  alh'es  for  a  Catholic  power  like  Poland. 
Zamoyski  feared  their  influence  upon  Poland,  which  he  woeU 
have  made  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  powers  by  its  own  en- 
deavours. Zamoyski  was  undoubtedly  most-  jeakMis  of  has 
dignity;  his  patriotism  was  seldom  proof  «gaiw*y  pcivate 
pique;  and  he  was  not  always  particuhr  in  his  choke  of  mcaM. 
Thus  at  the  diet  of  1589  he  prevailed  over  the  king  by  threaten- 
ing to  leave  the  country  defenceless  against  the  Turks,  if  the 
Austrians  were  not  excluded  from  the  succession.  In  gencial. 
however,  his  Turkish  poUcy  was  sound,  as  he  consistently 
.adopted  the  Jagiellonic  policy  of  being  friendly  with  so  dangerois 
a  neighbour,  as  the  Porte.  His  views  on  this  head  are  set  oat 
with  great  force  in  his  pamphlet,  La  dtfakU  its  Taiiam  d 
Turcs  (Lyons,  1590).  The  ill-wiU  between  the  king  and  the 
chancellor  reached  an  acute  stage  when  Sigismond  appoaated 
an  opponent  of  Zamoyski  vice-chanceUor.  and  made  other 
ministerial  changes  which  limited  his  authority;  thou^  eki- 
mately,  with  the  aid  of  his  partisans  and  the  adoption  of  such 
desperate  expedients  as  the  sununoning  of  a  confederation  to 
annul  the  royal  decrees  in  1592,  Zamoyski  recovered  his  fnl 
authority.  In  1595  Zamoyski,  in  his  capadty  of  coomander- 
in-chief,  at  the  head  of  8000  veterans  dethroned  the  ami-PcfiA 
hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  installed  in  his  sb 
convert,  George  MohiU.  On  his  return  he  successf oQy '. 
in  his  camp  at  Cecora  a  sfege  by  the  Tatar  khan, 
later  (October  30,  x6oo)  he  won  his  greatest  vktorj  at  Tcr> 
ffoviste,  when  with  a  small  well-disciplined  army  he  toyted 
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Michael  the  Brave,  hospodar  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia.    But 
beyond  securing  the  Polish  frontier  Zamoyski  would  never  go. 
He  refused  to  wage  war  with  Turkey  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  nor  could  he  be  drawn  into  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Ottomans  in  1600.    When  pressed  by  the  papal 
legate  and  the  Austrian  envoys  to  co-operate  at  the  head  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  league,  he  first  demanded  that  in  case  of 
success  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Bessarabia  should  fall  to 
Poland,  and  that  she  should  in  the  meantime  hold  Olmutx 
and  Breslau  as  guarantees.    The  refusal  of  the  Austrians  to 
accept  these  reasonable  terms  justified    Zamoyski's  suspicioii 
that  the  league  would  use  Poland  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to    nothing.     Sutesman  though  he  was, 
Zamoyski  canndt,  however,  be  called  a  true  patriot.     Polish 
historians,  dazzled  by  his  genius  and  valour,  axe  apt  to  over- 
look his  quasi-treasonable  conduct  and  blame  Sie;ismund  III. 
for  every  misadventure;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
king  took  a  far  broader  view  of  the  whole  situation  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  Polish  constitution  in  x6o$  by  streng- 
thening the'  royal  power  and  deciding  all  measures  in  future  by 
a  majority  of  the  diet.    These  reforms  Zamoyski  strenuously 
opposed.    The  last  speech  he  delivered  was  in  favour  of  the 
anarchic  prindple  of  free  election.      He  died  suddenly  at 
Zamosc  on  the  jrd  of  June  1605. 

Sec  Vincent Laurto,  iS74-7Btetsesdipickesiniditis  (Ttal.)  (Warsaw^ 
1877):  Augustin  Thciner,  Veltra  monumenta  Potontae  et  Lituaniae 
voK  ii.  (Rome,  1862):  Adam  Tytus  Dzialynski,  CoUeelanea  vitam 
nsque  gestas  J.  Zamayocii  iUustrantia  (PoMn,  1881).       (R.  N.  B.) 

ZANARDBLU.  GIUSEPPE  (X836-X903),  ItaHan;  jurisconsult 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bresda  on  the  39th  of  October 
1826.  A  combatant  in  the  volunteer  corps  during  the  war  of 
1848,  he  returned  to. Brescia  after  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  for 
a  time  earned  a  livelihood  by  teaching  law,  but  was  molested 
by  the  Austrian  police  and  forbidden  to  teach  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  contribute  pro-Austrian  articles  to  the  press. 
Elected  deputy  in  1859,  he  received  various  administrative 
appointments,  but  only  attained  a  political  Ofiice  in  1876  when 
the  Left,  of  which  he  had  been  a  prominent  and  influential 
metnber,  came  into  power.  Minister  of  public  works  in  the 
first  Depretis  cabinet  of  2876,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in 
the  Cairoli  cabinet  of  1878,  he  in  the  latter  capacity  drafted  the 
franchise  reform,  but  created  dissatisfaction  by  the  indecision 
of  his  administrative  acts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Irre- 
dentist agiutton,  and  by  his- theory  of  repressing  and  not  in 
my  way  preventing  crime,  which  led  for  a  time  to  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  murders.'  Overthrown  with  Cairoli  in  December 
[878,  he  returned  to  power  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  Depretis 
:abinet  of  1881,  and  succeeded  in  completing  the  commercial 
rode.  Abandoned  by  Depretis  in  1883,  he  remained  in  opposi-, 
ion  until  1887,  when  he  again  joined  Depretis  as  minister  of 
ustice,  retaining  his  portfolio  throughout  the  ensuing  Crispi 
ninistry  until  the  31st  of  January  1891.  During  this  period 
le  promulgated  the  Criminal  Code,  and  began  the  reform  of  the. 
nagistracy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Giolitti  cabinet  in  2893, 
[anardelti  made  a  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form 
n  administration.  Elected  president  of  the  cfiamber  in  1894 
nd  1896,.  he  exercised  that  office  with  lability  until,  in  December 
897,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in  the  Rudini  cabinet, 
nly  to  resign  in  the  following  spring  on  account  of  dissensions 
ith  his  colleague,  Visconti-Venosta,  over  the  measures  necessary 

>  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tumults  of  May  1898.    Returning 

>  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he  aigain  abandoned  his  post 
ii  order  to  asaodate  himself  with  the  obstructionist  campaign 
gainst  the  Public  Safety  Bill  (1899-1900),  and  was  rewarded 
y  being  enabled  to  form  an  administration  with  the  support 
f  the  Extreme  Left  upon  the  fall  of  the  Saracco  cabinet  in 
ebniary  1901.  He  was  unable  to  achieve  much  during  his 
St  term  of  office,  as  his  health  was  greatly  impaired;  his 
ivorce  Bill,  although  voted  in  the  chamber,  had  to  be  wilh- 
"awn  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  country.  He 
tired  from  the  administration  on  the  snd  of  November  1903, 
id  died  on  the  3x»t  of  D«c«mbcr  foUowingl 


ZANELLA,  GIACOHO  (1830-1888),  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Chiampo;  near  Vicenza,  on  the  9th  of  September  1820,.  and 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  After  his  ordination  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  place,  but  his  patriotic 
sympathies  .ezdted  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  authorities, 
and  although  protected  by  his  diocesan,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  in  1853.  After  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  the  Italian 
government  conferred  upon  him  a  professorship  at  Padua,  and 
he  achieved  distinction  as  a  poet  on  the  pubUcation  of  his  first 
volume  of  poems  in  x868.  In  1873  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
mother  occasioned  a  mental  malady,  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  profestership.  After  his  complete  and  peiinanent 
recovery  he  built  himsdl  a  villa  on  the  bank  of  his  native  river, 
the  Astichello,  and  jived  there  in  tranquillity  until  his  death  oA 
the  17th  of  May  1888.  His  last  published  volume  contains  a 
series  of  sonnets  of  singular  beauty,  addressed  to  the- river, 
resembling  Wordsworth's  "  Sonnets  to  the  Duddon/'  but  more 
perfect  in  form;  and  a  blank  verse  idyll,.  "  II  Pettirosso  " 
(*'  The  Redbreast "),  bearing  ai^  equally  strong,  though  equally 
accidental,  resemblance  to  the  similar  compositions  of  Coleridge. 
His  ode -to  bante,  and  that  on  the  opepihg  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
are  distinguished  by  great  dignity.  Of'  lus.  other  compositions^ 
the  most  individual  are  those  in  which,  deeply  impressied  by  the 
problems  of  his  day,  he  has  sought  to  reconcile  sdence  and 
religion,  especially  the  fine  dialogue  between  Milton  and  Galileo, 
where  the  former, .  impressed  by.  Galileo's  predictions  of  the 
intellectual  consequences  of  scientific  progress,  resolves  "  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  21anella  was  a  broad-mirded 
and  patriotic  ecclesiastic,  and  his  character  is  justly  held  in 
equal  honour  with  his  poetry,  which,  if  hardly  to  be  termed 
powerful,  wears  a  stamp  of  peculiar  elegance  and  finish,  and 
asserts  a  place  of  its  own  in  modem  Italian  literature. 

ZANESVILLE.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  river,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890) 
31,009;  (tQOo)  33,538,  of  whom  1435  ^ere  foreign-bom;  (1910, 
census)  38,026.  Zanesviile  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &- Columbus, 
the  Ohio  River  &  Western,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the 
Zanesviile  &  Western,  and  the  Ohio  &  Little  Kanawha 
(B.  and  O.  system)  railways,  by  a  belt  litte  around  the  city,  and 
by  the  Ohio  Electric  and  the  South-Eastem  Ohio  electric  inter- 
urban  lines.  By.  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  the  Muskingum 
river  has  been  made  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  the  Ohio 
and  above  Zanesviile  to  Dresden,  where  connexion  is  made  with 
the  OhioCanal  extending  north  to  Cleveland.  Within  the  city 
limits  the  Muskingum  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  (including  a 
notable  concrete  Y  bridge)  and  the  Licking  by  two.  The 
business  districts  of  .the  dty  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  two  rivers; 
the  residential  districts  bdng  chiefly  on  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  west.  .Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  the  county  court-house,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Monumental  Building,  containing,  a  large  auditorium,  the 
Masonic  and  Oddfellows'  temples,  the  Market  building,  con- 
taining dty  offices,  a  National  Guard  armoury,  the  John  Mclntire 
public  library,  the  John  Mclntire  Children's  Home  (1880),  the 
Helen  Purcell  home  for  women,  the  county  infirmary,  the 
Bethesda  Hospital  (1890),  and  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital 
(1902;  under  the  Franciscan  Sisters).  The  John  Mclntire 
public  library  (about  30,000  volumes)  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
Zanesviile  Athenaeum  (1827)  and  the  Eunice  Buckingham 
library  of  the  former  Putnam  Female  Seminary  (1835)  here; 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  John  Mclntire  (17  59-181 5),  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
provided  by  will  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  such  a  school  was  maintained  from  1836  to  1856, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  dty  school  system,  annual  con- 
tributions bdng  made  from  the  fund  for  poor  children;  later 
the  Mclntire  Home  was  founded,  and  in  1902  dbnations  to  the 
dty  school  system  were  discontinued  and  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  estate  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  which  is 
a  modd  of  its  kind.    Zanesviile  is  an  important  centre  for  the 
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manufacture  of  art  and  domestic  pottery,  plain  and  ornamental 
tile,  building  and  paving  bricks,  and  other  clay  products.  In 
1905  it  ranked  sixth  among  the  dties  of  the  country  in  the 
amount  of  pottery  produced,  and  third  in  the  degree  of  the 
specialization  of  that  industry.  In  1905  the  value  of  all  factory 
products  was  $71047,637,  of  which  $1,144,384  (i6*a  per  cenL) 
represented  pottery,  terra-cotta,  and  fireclay  products. 

Zanesville  was  &st  platted  in  x8oo  by  Ebeneser  Zane  (1747- 
x8ix)  of  Wheeling,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  his  brother 
Jonathan,  and  John  Mclntire,  his  son-in-law,  of  Alestandria,  Va^ 
who  .under  an  act  of  Congress  of  1796  surveyed  a  road  from 
Wheeling  to  what  is  now  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  received  for 
this  service  three  sections  of  land.  Jonathan  Zlane  and  Mclntire 
selected  the  land  at  the  point  where  the  new  road  crossed  the 
Muskingum  river.  The  settlement  was  first  called  Westboume 
and  later  was  named  Zanesville;  a  post  office  was  established 
in  x8oa.  Zanesville  became  the  county-seat  upon  the  creation 
of  Muskingum  county  in  X804,  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
x8xo  to  x8i3,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  x8x4,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  X850. 

ZANGWILL.  ISRAEL  (X864-  ),  Jewish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  February  1864.  His  early 
childhood  was  spent  in  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
received  his  first  schooling.  He  was  in  his  ninth  year  when  his 
parents  settled  in  Spital^Ids,  and  he  entered  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  where  eventually  he  became  a  teacher.  Concurrently 
with  his  teaching  work  he  took  his  degree  with  honours  at  London 
University.  He  had  already  written  a  fantastic  tale  entitled 
The  Premier  and  the  Painter  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Cowen, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  a  teacher  owing  to  differences 
with  the  school  managers  and  ventured  into  journalism.  He 
founded  and  edited  Arid,  The  London  Puck,  and  did  much 
miscellaneous  work  on  the  London  press.  He  -made  his  literary 
reputation  with  a  novel.  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  (1892),  which 
was  followed  by  Ghetto  Tragedies  (X893);  The  Master  (X895); 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  (X898);  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  (X90X); 
and  other  tales  and  novels  of  great  interest  dealing  with  Jewii^ 
life.  Children  of  the  Ghetto  was  produced  in  a  play  in  New  York 
with  success  in  1899,  and  has  since  been  extensively  played  both 
in  English  and  Yiddish.  Others  of  his  plays  are:  Merdy  Mar^ 
Ann,  played  at  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre,  aiid  The  Serio- 
comic Governess;  Nurse  Marjorie;  and  The  Melting  -Pol,  all 
produced  in  New  York.  Mr  ZangwiU  was  the  founder  of  the 
International  Jewish  Territorial  Onpsnization  (see  Zionism). 

ZANTB  (anc.  Zacynthus),  an  island  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
Ionian  group,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  37^  40'  N.  lat.  and  ax"  E. 
long.,  is  35  m.  long,  about  12  broad,  and  64  m.  round,,  with  an 
area  of  377  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  1907  of  43,502.  Zante 
lies  8  m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  forming  with  it,  Leucas  and  Ithaca 
a  crescent-shaped  insular  group,  wMch  represents  the  crests  of  a 
submerged  limestone  ridge  facing  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Zante  is 
of  somewhat  irregular  oval  shape,  with  its  main  axis  disposed 
in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  indented  by 
a  deep  inlet  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  surface  is  xnainly 
occupied  by  an  extensive  and  highly  productive  central  plain, 
skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  range  of  bare  limestone  hills  from 
1000  to  X300  ft.  .high,  which  fall  gently  landwards,  but  present 
bold  steep  cliffs  towards  the  sea*  and  which  culminate  north- 
wards in  Mount  Sk<^>os,  the  ancient  Elatos  (1600  ft.),  the  highest 
point  in  the  island.  On  the  east  side  the  plain  is  also  limited 
by  a  low  ridge,  which  stiU  justifies  the  epithet  of  nemorosa,  or 
the  "wooded,"  applied  by  Virgil  to  Zacynthus.  These  hills 
are  densely  clothed  to  their  summits  with  an  exuberant  growth 
of  olives,  figs,  myrtles,  laurels,  oranges,  aloes,  vines  and  other 
sub-tn>pical  plants.  The  central  plain  is  highly  cultivated, 
forming  an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 
varied  here  and  there  with  a  few  patches  of  cornfields  and  pasture 
lands.  Here  is  grown  a  peculiar  dwarf  vine,  whose  fruit,  the 
"  currant "  (from  "  Corinth  ")  of  commerce,  forms  the  chief 
resource  and  staple  export  of  Zante,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  vine,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft., 
begins  to  yield  in  seven  years  and  lasts  for  over  a  century.   From 


the  grape,  which  has  a  pleasant  bitter-sweet  tastev  a 
also  extracted,  which  is  said  U>  excel  all  others  ia  davoor,  fixe 
and  strength.  Besides  this  ^ledes,  thoe  axe  uensij  forty 
differeAt  kinds  of  vine  and  ten  oi  the  olivc^  indndins  the  kerm^ 
dalia,  which  yields  the  best  edible  olive  bcny.  For  siae,  »igwuin 
growth  and  productiveness  the  olive  tree  ol  Zaate  m  nvaiidd 
only  by  that  of  Corfu. 

The  island  enjoys  a  healthy  dimate;  and,  altboogfa  thexe  six 
no  perennial  streams,  an  abundant  siqiply  of  good  waier  ■ 
obtained  from  the  numerous  q>rings,  oocuirii^  tapoaaSiy  ts. 
the  eastern  and  central  districts.  But  earthquakes  are  Iie<nieai 
and  at  times  disastrous.  During  recait  times  the  wesi  de- 
structive were  those  of  x8xx,  1820,  1840  and  1893;  aad 
although  the  prevailing  geological  foraaatioiis  are  scdintrntyy. 
chiefly  calcareous,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  distnrfaanca 
are  of  igneous  origm.  Other  indications  of  volcanic  n^txy 
are  the  oil  springs  occurring  on  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  bed  d. 
the  sea  near  Cipe  SkJnari  on  the  north  side,  and  cspecxalty  the 
famous  pitch  or  bituminous  wells  already  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus {Hist,,  bk.  iv.).  These  have  been  productive  thiuughw: 
the  historic  period  and  still  yield  a  considerable  supply  of  pitch. 
They  are  situated  in  a  swamp  near  the  coast  vQlase  of  Chicn. 
and  comprise  two  basins,  with  alternate  layers  of  water  aad 
bitumen,  the  lower  sheet  of  water  apparency  mmmHwkattqg 
with  the  sea. 

Zante,  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  co&sderaUe  seaport  on  the 
east  side,  with  a  population  in  1907  ol  x3,sox..  It  ocmpies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Zacynthus,  said  to  have  been  Ibvnded 
by  Zacynthus,  son  of  a  l^endary  Arcadian  ducf,  Dardanos.  td 
whom  was  also  attributed  the  ndghbooxing  dtadel  of  Ywaptxk 
But  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  that  lunecd> 
crowned  Mount  Sk<^>os,  no  vestiges  can  now  be  discuycind. 

Traditionally  the  island  formed  part  of  the  tcnitoiy  gi 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  It  was  periled  in  ancient  tines  fay 
settlers  variously  represented  as  coming  from  Achaea  or  Arcadia. 
It  figures  occasionally  in  history  as  a  base  ion  beSfifeicats  ia 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Thus  during  the  Pek^nnneaan  War  it  scn.Td 
as  a  naval  station  for  the  Athenians,  who  again  in  374  ax 
endeavoured  to  acquire  it  for  a  simflar  purpose;  ia  357  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  Dion  on  his  esqwdition  agairst 
Syracuse.  In  3x7  it  was  seised  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  The 
Romans  captured  it  in  3xx,  but  restored  it  tempocariiy  to 
Philip;  in  191,  wishing,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  aabixicKB 
Greek  powers,  they  definitdy  annexed  it.  In  86  it  was  raided 
by  Mithradates'  admiral  Axchelaus  during  a  short  focay  iato 
Ionian  waten.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Zante  was  iadDdcd 
in  the  province  of  Epirus.  In  the  xxtfa  centniy  it  passed  to 
the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily;  after  the  Fourth  Ciwsade  it  be- 
longed at  various  times  to  the  despots  of  Epirus,  the  cnpenn 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Orsiai,  counts  of  Cephahmia.  After 
remaining  from  1357  to  X483  in  the  hands  of  the  Tocoo  iMsriy 
it  became  a  Venetian  possession.  In  1797  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  after  a  short  occupation  by  the  Ruasiaas  «ai 
brought  under  British  protection;  in  X864  it  was  ceded  with 
the  other  Ionian  Islands  to  the  Greek  kingdom. 

The  long  Venetian  occupatum  is  reflected  in  the  appcarascr. 

character,  and  to  yonie  extent  even  the  language  and  rcE^ca 

of  the  Zantiots.    Neariy  aD  the  aristocracy  daim  Venetiia 

descent;  most  of  the  upper  classes  are  bilingual,  lyraHng  both 

Greek  and  Italian;  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  pofKb- 

tion  are  Roman  Cathdics  of  the  Latin  rite.    Even  the  bdk  d 

the  people,  although  mainly  .of  Greek  stock,  form  ia  their 

social  usages  a  coimecting  linJt  between  the  Hellenes,  «basc 

language  they  speak,  and  the  Western  nations  by  wima  they 

were  so  long  ruled. 

See  B.  Schmidt,  Die  Insd  Zakynikos  (Freiburg.  *  i^gg^:  B.  V. 
Head,  Historic  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  399-40. 

ZANY,  a  fool  or  silly  person.  The  word  came  intD  EngEsh 
in  the  i6th  century  from  Ital.  Zone,  mod.  Zaum,  an  ahbcnia- 
tion  of  the  name  Giovanni  (John).  This,  familiar  form  d  the 
name  was  given  by  Italians  to  a  q)ecial  typt  of  dam-a  or 
buffoon  who  acted  as  an  attendant  or  follower  of  tbe  icgdsi 
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ZAMZUAR.  ■  Hdluutc  aad  Biitiih  protectorate  of  Eul 

-o[  the  pTotecloTAte  oi 
British  Eul  Airici  (<r.>.),  uid  <be  puwuion,  alw  Damiul,  oi 
five  poili  OS  the  Beiudii  coait,  leaxd  to  Italy.  (In  190;  the 
sulun  of  Zinabar  lold  bis  mvmisD  ri^ts  to  Ihoe  porta  to 
Italy.  See  SoHuiuini:  |  Ilalinn.)  The  Muds  of  Pemba  uid 
Ziaribir  bive  ■  collective  irei  of  loio  tq.  m.  ud  in  atimited 
populilion  (1909)  of  150,000. 

Talvpa^.  frc— The  poridcal  ind  cotiimi 


denicly  peopled 

d,  between  s^  40'  and  6*  30'  S-  l^rmlH  (q.'-}  to  the  north 
iDOre  dlHiat  Mahi  (10  iRe  uuth}  farm  with  Zaofibir  *n 
knt  leoLogknl  lyneOi  reatinf  on  a  fouDdation  of  corailiM 
..<  ».u^..>i..  .  .,^  J  «.•_  aoit-liiie,  which  a1ax*t 
the  Indian  Ocean.  All 
tnree  are  eiipoica  parallel  10  loe  mainland,  from  which  they  are 
Hiunilcd  by  ahaUow  waten,  monly  under  thirty  fathoma,  (trcwn 
with  nniiKiaut  reefi  dangeroiHto  naviniion,  eopecially  in  the 
Malia  chaanel  oppeaite  the  Rufifi  delta.  (For  MaCa.  lee  GeBUaH 
EasT  AraicA.)  Some  6  m.  N.  o<  Zaniilar  acd  bmiini  part  o( 
the  to€al  reef  u  the  Binan»  denicly  wooded  inland  of  TupiHtu.  Ita 
inhahiunts  an  aceUent  aailon. 

Bihar  iiland  b 47  m.  loncapd  30 broad  At  ita  greateflt  breadth. 

an  area  o(  tio  aq.  m.   The  iiland,  calkd  Unsuja  in  Swahili. 

'    ■    '  ....  j^l  ijpjj,^^,  oj  ^  reddiah 

lo4!f.l(  in  the  centre 


Zaaeibar  iiland  L  ^, 

It  baa  an  area  o(  6v>  "I-  r 

u  not  eacTufivety  ca  corilli 

femigiaoui  clay  riling  in  gentle  Hlopa 
■nd  double  that  in  the  nonh.    There 


.    (IniSs9 

lnhabi4ants.— On  the  east  tide  ol  the  island  the  inhabitantA, 
Bantu-speaking  race  oi  bw  development,  probably  repreaent 
•:  al»riBinal  itoclc.  They  are  known  aa  Wahadimu  and  are 
ted  as  sood  fiihcntien,  cattle  laiscn,  and  skilled  artiuni. 
the  w«t,  and  especially  m  the  cdpiUl  (lor  which,  see  below), 
:  population  is  of  an  eitiemely  heterotentous  character. 
luding  full-Uood  and  bali-caste  Arab),  Goanese,  Parsis, 
idus,  Comoro  IsUndeia,  Swahili  (;.>.)  of  every  ihade,  and 
reseatative*  of  tribes  from  all  paru  of  East  Africa.  The 
iba  number  about  7000;  Aatatics  (moitly  British  Indians), 
o(io;irhites(diieflyBritish),]so.  Besides  the  port  of  Zaoiibai 
re  are  00  large  towns.  Chuaka  a  a  pleasant  health  resort  OD 
eastern  shore  facing  the  Indiao  Ottan. 


odw/im. — Oovea  and   copra  are  the  chief  products  at 
ilind.    There  are  also  eiteniive  chilli  and  Tubbei  planta- 
tions-   The  muhogo  (cassava),  the  tobacco  plant  and  vanilla 

ing  proved  unsuccessfuL  The  shambas  (plantations)  are  mostly 
the  property  of  Arabs.  The  labourers  are  chiefly  Swabilis,  and 
were  formerly  slaves.  The  labour  available  at  harvest  time  is 
often  Inadequate,  and  year  after  year  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clove  crop  has  remained  tmpicked.  As  ita  prosperity  depended 
much  more  on  its  transit  trade  (Zanzibar  being  the  tntrep6t 
for  all  the  East  Afriotn  potta  as  far  south  a«  the  Zambeii)  than 
on  acricullure  the  resources  of  the  island  were  somewhat 
neglected:  but  when  in  the  early  yeare  of  the  30th  century 
the  oompeLtioD  of  Mombasa  and  Dat-ea-Salaam  wai  felt,  eHorti 
were  made  to  increaie  Ihe  number  and  productivenesa  of  the 
crops  and  also  to  decrease  costs  by  providing  better  means  of 
transport.  Good  roads  were  made  by  the  government,  and 
an  American  company  built  a  j-fi.  gauge  railway  from  Zanzibar 
town  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  are  the  chief  plantations. 
Rice  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Rangoon  and  Bombay. 
Besides  rice,  cassava,  grown  on  the  ialuid,  and  fish  (whidi  is 
abundant)  are  the  chief  foods  of  the  natives.  The  pigeon  pea 
(tojarnu  /»)kw)  is  commonly  grown,  and  the  Wahadimu  and 
Walumbau  cultivate  the  betel-nut  deeper. 


SatnuM  and  Currency. — Cuat 


Iherkht 
Zanzibar 


rtmmenl  by  the  Britldi  Ea«  AiTica  Prolectoni 
administer  the  ouinland  panion  of  the  aulianal 

vemmenl  alao  receive*  loDie  £10,000  a  year  inten 

1  money  paid  by  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  pa 

of  Zanzibar  territory  acquied  by  thoae  Powers.  In  1900  the  reveni 
was  LliifiOO  and  the  ez^diture  £131,000.  In  1903  the  sulla 
on  the  advice  of  the  British  govenuuent,  appointed  a  fiiianci 
adviser,  under  whose  care  the  finances  steadily  impiDved.  In  191 
.L ,|,„  tiai/ma,  the  ezpenditure  (i,"  —     ■-  ---  ■- 


named  year  then  wai 
public  works,  dvill" 
dollar  (^luSli  g  * 

isl^MSd^"  "ii 
of  tCr  rupee  in      1 


1,000.  The  principal 
.«..  .».  »-Js  qf  administratioa, 
■ry  police. 

t  complicated.  The  Maria  Theresa 
js.  9d)  it    sed  u       la  dard     f 


-upports  kullabi  in  which  cOemaiUn 

ii.-.3graphy  and  arilhrneifc  an  tai^lil. 
11^  delegated  to  the  firitiih  aECnt  ar"* 
M.  .nc^inwhicha.Bnti^bir 


tJercned  by  other  Foi        I.  imur  been  finall>;  abolished  in  1907. 

HisUry, — From  Ihe  earliest  limes  of  which  there  is  any 
record  the  African  aeaboaid  from  the  Red  Sea  to  an  unknown 
distance  southwards  was  *ub{ect  to  Arabian  infiuence  and 
dominion.  Egyptians,  Chinese  and  Malays  also  appear  to  have 
visited  the  coast.  At  a  later  period  the  coast  towns  were  founded 
or  conquered  by  Peruan  and  Arab  Mahommedans  who,  for 
the  most  part,  fled  to  East  Africa  between  the  8lh  and  iilh 
centuries  on  account  ol  the  religious  differences  of  the  tlinea 
the  lelusets  being  schismatics.  Vatjous  small  stales  tbus  grew 
up  along  the  coast,  Mombasa  seeming  to  be  the  most  Important. 
Tliese  states  are  sometimes  spiAen  of  as  the  Zenj  empire, 
though  they  were  never,  pnbably,  united  under  one  ruler. 
Kilwa  (f.>.)  was  leguded  as  the  cajHtal  of  the  "  eminre."     The 
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seaboard  itself  took  the  name  of  Zanquebar  (corrupted  to 
Zanzibar  by  the  Banyan  traders),  the  Balid  ez-Zenj,  or  "  Land 
of  the  Zenj  "  of  the  Arabs,  a  term  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hindu-bar,  or  **  land  of  the  Hindu,"  formerly  applied  to  the 
west  coast  of  India.  By  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  the  coast  in 
1328,  and  other  Arab  writers  the  Zenj  people  are  referred  to  in 
a  general  way  as  Mahommedan  negroes;  and  they  are  no  doubt 
still  represented  by  the  semi-dvihzed  Mahommedan  Bantus 
now  collectively  known  as  the  Swahili  or  "  coast  people,"  and 
in  whose  veins  is  a  large  admixture  of  Asiatic  blood.  The  Zenj 
"  empire  "  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Portuguese  in  East  African  waters  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  To  them  fell  in  rapid  succession  the  great  cities  of 
Kilwa  with  its  300  mosques  (i  505),  Mombasa  the  "  Magnificent " 
( 1 505)1  cmd  soon  after  Malindi  and  Mukdishu  the  "  Inounense  " 
(Ibn  Batuta).  The  Portuguese  rule  was  troubled  by  many 
revolts,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  the  chief  cities 
were  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  who  came  by  sea,  and  by  the 
Zimbas,  a  fierce  negro  tribe,  who  came  overland  from  south  of 
the  Zambezi.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  17th 
century  was  biutt  up  that  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat.  Over  their 
African  dominions  the  Imams  placed  talis  or  viceroys,  who  in 
time  became  independent  of  their  overlord.  In  Mombasa 
power  passed  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Mazrui  family.  The  Island 
of  Zanzibar,  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 503-8^  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs  in  1730,  and  in  1832  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
then  a  place  of  no  note,  was  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Sayyid  Said  of  Muscat,  who  reconquered  all  the  towns 
formerly  owning  alleipaoce'  to  the  Imams,  Mombasa  being 
taken  by  treachery  in  1837.  On  the  death  of  ^aid  in  1856  his 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  the  African 
section  falling  to  Majid,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  his 
younger  brother  Bargash  ibn  Said,  commonly  known  as  sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  Bargash  witnessed  the  dismemberment  of  his 
dominions  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  (see  Aprica, 
S  S),  and  in  March  x888  left  to  his  successor,  Sayyid  Khalifa, 
a  mere  fragment  of  the  territories  over  which  he  had  once  ruled. 
The  Sayyids  Majid  and  Bargash  acted  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  John  Kirk  {q.v.),  who  from  x866  to  1887  was  consular 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Zanzibar.  'By  Sir  John's 
efforts  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  sultanate  had  been  concluded  in  1873. 

In  the  nqgotiations  between  the  Powers  for  the  partition 
of  Africa  the  supremacy  of  British  interests  in  the  island  was 
acknowledged  by  Germany  and  France,  thus  rendering  a  treaty 
made  in  1862  between  France  and  Great  Britain  ^pcognizing 
the  "  independence  "  of  Zanzibar  of  no  effect.  On  the  4th  <^ 
November  1890  the  sultanate  was  proclaimed  a  British  pro- 
tectorate, in  conformity  with  convientions  by  which  Great 
Britain  on^er  part  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany  and  renounced 
aU  claims,  to  Madagascar  in  favour  of  France.^  Sultan  (Sayyid) 
Ali,  who  had  suca«ded  his  brother  Sayyid  Khalifa  in  February 
1890,  in  August  following  issued  a  decree  which  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  large  numbers  of  slaves.  Sayyid  Ali  was  succeeded 
in  March  1893  by  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  on  whose  death  in  August 
1896  his  cousin,  Sayyid  Khalid,  proclaimed  himself  sultan,  and 
seized  the. palace.  The  British  government  disapproved,  and 
to  compel  Khalid's  submission  the  palace  was  bombarded  by 
warships.  Khalid  fled  to  the  German  consulate,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  munland,  and  Hamed  bin  Mahommed, 
brother  of  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  was  installed  sultan  by  the 
British  representative  (27th  of  August  1896).  The  government 
was  r^onstituted  under  British  auspices  in  October  1891,  when 
Sir  Lloyd  Mathews*  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  the 

'  By  the  Zanzibar  Order  in  Council,  I9K>6,  the  protectorate  of 
Zansioar  was  limited  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  remba,  include 
ing  the  territorial  waters  thereof  and  any  islets  within  those  waters. 

'Sir  Llojrd  Mathews  (1850-1901)  was  a  British  naval  officer. 
He  served  in  Ashanti  1873-74  and  went  to  Zanzibar  in  1875  as 
lieutenant  on  a  ship  engageid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
In  1877  he  was  selected  to  command  the  military  force  bein^  raised 
by  Sayyid  Bargash  and  thereafter  devoted  his  services  entirely  to 
toe  Zanzibar  government.    He  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1894. 


sultan  made  virtually  a  crown  pensioiier,  villi  a  cfvfl  Gst  «f 
X  20,000  rupees.  In  1897  the  Iqjal  status  of  slavcvy  was  abnfctifd, 
compensation  being  given  to  slave  owners.  la  July  1903 
Hamed  bin  Mahommed  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  las  son  A£ 
bin  Hamud,  bom  in  1885.  The  British 
sented  by  an  agent  and  consul-general,  wxtfaont 
no  important  steps  can  be  undertaken.  This  officer  ala»  ad- 
ministered the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  but  the  daal  appdoft* 
ment  was  foundito  hamper  the  progress  of  both  pratedoixtev 
and  in  1904  when  Mr  Basil  S.  Cave  was  gtvea  cfaacge  of  tk 
Zanzibar  protectorate  another  officer  was  appocnled  for  the 
mainland.  In  1906  the  British  agent  swwiwinrt  bmv 
control  over  the  protectorate  and  again  reorpniaed  the 
tration,  Capt.  (locally  general)  A.  E.  H.  Raikcs 
prime  minister.  These  changes,  together  with  the  abofitiaa 
of  foreign  consular  jurisdiction,  led  to  many  icfoffa»  ca  the 
goverxmient  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Zansibazi 
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the  annual  reports  to  the  British  Foreiga  Office. 


ZANZIBAR,  an  East  African  seaport,  capital  of  the  isbad 
and  sultanate  of  the  same  name,  in  6^  9'  S.,  39*  i  s'  E-  The  tova 
is  ^tuated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  36  os.  NX.  of  the 
mainland  port  of  Bagamoyo,  which  is  visibie  from  y*****^ 
in  very  dnr  weather.  Zanzibar  is  built  on  a  tiiaagnlar'sliapcd 
peninsula  about. a  mile  and  a  half  kmg  which  nms  ffroa  caaft 
to  west,  forming  a  safe  and  spadous  roadstead  or  bay  wnh 
a  minimum  depth  oi  water  nrf^Amj^^  five  f«*b5mn  Ooeaa 
steamers  anchor  in  the  roadstead  and  are  loaded  and  *Km  '^**f"> 
by  lighters.  The  harbour,  frequented  by  British,  Gcnsaa  aai 
Frendi  steamers,  warships  and  Arab  dhovsy  affords  a  coestssi 
scene  of  animation.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  pRsnis  a 
pleasant  prospect  with  its  mosques,  white  flat-topped  booses, 
barracks,  forts,  and  round  towers.  The  nxist  praBiseaz 
buildings  are  the  Sultan's  palace  and  the  Govenuacirt  ofices 
(formeriy  the  British  consulate),  the  last-named  situated  at  the 
Point,  the  south-west  bom  of  the  bay.  To  the  kit  at  the 
palace-^viewed  from  the  sea— is  the  **  stone  ship/*  a  aeries  of 
water  tanks  (now  disused)  the  front  ci  which  b  deve^  carved 
to  resemble  a  ship.  The  town  oooaists  of  two  qaaftecs— 
Shangani,  the  centre  of  trade  and  residence  of  the  sudtaa,  and 
the  eastern  suburb,  formeriy  separated  from  the  rest  oi  the 
town  by  the  Malaga^h  lagoon,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  ao«  deased. 
For  the  most  part  Zanzibar  consists  of  a  labyziath  o#  namw 
and  dirty  streets,  in  which  live  the  Banyans,  ^S"^*— »,  the 
negro  porters,  fishermen  and  half-castes.  There  asc  BaaDcroo 
markets.  In  Shangani  are  the  houses  of  the  Europeaa  nwrchaaia 
and  the  chief  Arabs,  and  the  headquarters  of  varioos  Protcsuat 
and  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Characteristic  of  the  stiecis  aic 
the  carved  and  masuve  wooden  doors,  whose  Hafirnirm  con- 
trasts with  the  white  stone  of  the  houses,  and  the  bright  red  of 
the  acacias  in  the  garden  enck)sures.  Ndia  Kun  or  Main  Road 
extends  from  the  Sultan's  f>alace  to  the  (new)  Brxtirii  A^acy 
at  Mnazi  Moja,  a  castellated  building  sttoated  in  bcaotifad 
grounds.  Along  this  thoroughfare  are  the  custom  hoaae,  the 
post  office  buildings  (an  imposing  edifice)  and  several  as- 
sulates.  In  a  turning  off  Main  Street  is  the  residence  of  Tippee 
Tib  (now  an  hotel).  Next  to  this  house  is  the  En|^C3Bb,asd 
in  the  same  street  are  the  law  courts  (built  X909-10).  The 
Anglican  cathedral  (built  1873-79)  <l  aeml-Gothic  coral 
occupies  the  site  of  the  <^  dave  market.  The  Ri 
cathedral— in  the  Renaissance  style — ^is  one  of  the 
ings  in  East  Africa.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  Mnaa 
Moja  is  a  public  park,  a  golf  couxae  and  cxidtet  { 
is  well  supplied  with  pui«  wMcr  bfooght  from  the 
hills. 
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Sabmtripe  cabks  connect  Zanrihar  with  aU  parts  of  the  world; 
rhibt  lines  of  steamships  from  Europe  and  India  make  it  a 
egttlar  port  of  call.  It  was  not,  however,  untO  zpxo  that  direct 
teamship  oommimication  with  London  was  establiahed«  The 
verage  annual  value  of  the  external  trade  for  the  five  years 
902-6  was:  hnports,  £1,075.580;  e^qwrts,  £1,084,224.  In  1907 
!ic  imports  were  valued  at  £1,232,957,  the  exports  at  £1,070,067. 
he  figures  for  1908  were:  imports,  £969,841 ;  exports,  £977,628. 
lany  of  the  imports  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mainland 
!so  figure  as  exports.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  ivory, 
id  rhinoceros  horn,  gum  copal,  hides  and  skins.  Cloves, 
ove  stems  and  copra  arc  the  chief  exports,  the  production  of 
le  island.   The  bulk  of  the  articles  named,  with  the  exception 

copra,  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom;  India,  however, 
IS  a  larger  trade  with  Zanzibar  than  any  other  country. 
x>m  it  are  imported  food  stuffs  (rice,  grain,  flour,  ghee,  groceries) 
d  piece  goods.  The  copra  is  sent  almost  exclusively  to 
arseiUes.  The  most  valuable  articles  of  import  are  piece 
ods  and  rice.  The  piece  goods  come  duefly  from  the  United 
hgdom,  India,  America  and  the  Netherlands,  the  rice  entirely 
»ai  Inda.  Other  imports  of  value  are  building  material, 
U,  petroleum  and  sugar. 

Ibe  motley  population  of  Zanzibar  is  indicative  of  the  com- 
trcial  importance  of  the  city.  Its  geographical  position  has 
ide  it  the  key  of  lEaat  Africa  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Delagoa 
y.  **  When  you  play  on  the  flute  at  Zanzibar  "  (says  an 
lb  proverb)  "  all  Africa  as  far  as  the  lakes  dances."  *  From 
:  time  (1833)  when  Sesryid  Said  of  Muscat  fixed  on  the  town 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  "S^anzibar  became  the  centre  of  the 
de  between  the  African  continent,  India,  Arabia  and  the 
^ian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius.  It 
>  speedfly  obtained  a  large  trade  with  Europe  and  America. 
t  Americans  were  the  first  among  white  merchants  to  realize 

possibilities  of  the  port,  and  a  United  States  consulate  was 
iblished  as  eariy  as  1836.  The  name  Merikani,  applied  to 
ton  goods  and  blankets  on  the  east  coast,  is  a  testimony  to 
enterprise  of  the  American  trader.  Zanrihar  is  to  a  greater 
rce  than  any  other  city  the  capital  of  negro  Africa;  made  so, 
'ever,  not  by  the  negroes  but  by  Arab  conquerors  and  traders. 
;  aspect  of  the  city  has  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
British  protectorate,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  market 

of  slavery  itself,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitation;  but 
fessor  Henry  Drummond  in  Tropical  Africa  (1888)  aptly 
ched  the  characteristics  of  Zanzibar  in  pre>protectorate  days 
n  he  wrote  of  it  as  a  "  cesspool  of  wickedness  Oriental  in 
ippearance,  Mahommedan  in  its  religion,  Arabian  in  its 
aJs  . . .  a  fit  capital  for  the  Dark  Continent."  Neverthe- 
Zanzibar  in  those  days  was  the  focus  of  all  exploring  and 
ionary  work  for  the  interior,  the  portal  through  which 
izing  influences  penetrated  into  the  eastern  section  of 
torial  Africa.  The  growth  of  the  British  and  German 
xtorates  on  the  neighbouring  shores  led  in  the  early  years 
le  20th  century  to  considerable  trade  which  had  hitherto 

through  Zanzibar  being  diverted  to  Mombasa  and  Dar-es- 
iro,  but  Zanzibar  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  great 
buting  centre  for  the  eastern  seaboard. 
PAR08,  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  of  South  American 
ns  of  the  river  Napo.  They  occupy  some  r  2,000  sq.  m. 
2en  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza.  Their  only  industries 
ammock  plaiting  and  fishing-net  weaving.  Polygamy  fz 
al.  They  wear  a  long  skirt  of  bark  fibre. 
RA  (Serbo-Croatian  Zadar),  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
ia.     Pop.  (1900),  of  town  and  commune,  32,506;  indud- 

garrison  of  1330.    Zara  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 

S.E.  of  Trieste,  and  opposite  the  islands  of  Ugliano  and 
an,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Channd  of 

It  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  provindal  diet,  and  the  seat 

Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  an  Orthodox  bishop, 
romontory  on  which  it  stancb  is  separated  from  the  main* 
>y  a  deep  moat,  practically  making  an  island  of  the  dty. 
73  the  ramparts  of  Zara  were  converted  into  elevated 
■nades  conmandinK  extensive  views  to  seaward  and  to 


landward.    Of  its  four  old  gates  one,  the  Pbrta  Marina,  in- 
corporates the  relics  of  a  Romaic  arch,  and  another,  the  Porta 
di  Terrafcrma,  was  designed  in  the  1 6th  century  by  the  Veronese 
artist  Sanmichele.   The  chief  interest  of  Zara  lies  in  its  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Anastasia,  a 
fine  Romanesque  basilica,  built  betw^n  1^2  and  1205.    The 
churches  of  St  Chrysogonus  and  St  Simeon  are  also  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  St  Mary's  retdns  a  fine  Romanesque 
campanile  of  1x05.    The  round  churdi  af  St  Donatus,  tradi- 
tionally but  erroneously  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
9th  century  on  the  site  of  a  tempie  of  Juno,    is  used  for 
secular  purposes.    The  church  treastries  contain  some  of  the 
finest  Dalmatian  metal-work;  notaly  the  silver  ark  or  re- 
liquary of  St  Simeon  (1380),  and  Ht  pastoral  staff  of  Bishop 
Valaresso  (1460).    Most  of  the  Ro|an  remairA  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  fortification.     But  two  squares  are 
embellished  with  lofty  marble  colunis;  a  Roman  tower  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  andbme  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  outside  the  tnparts.    Among  the  other 
chief  buildings  aro  the  Loggia  dd  dnune,  rebuilt  in  1565,  and 
containing  a  public  library;  the  of  palace  of  the  priors,  now 
the  governor's  residence;  and   tH  episcopal    palaces.     The 
harbour,  to  the  north-east  of  th«own,  is  safe  and  spacious, 
and  it  is  aimually  entered  by  aboj  2500  small  vessels,  mainly 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.    Lge  quantities  of  maraschino 
are  distilled  in  Zara;  and  the  lof  industries  indude  fishing, 
^ass-blowing,  and  the  preparationp  oil,  flour  aiid  wax. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  Romanjnpire  Zara  was  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  b(fera,  subsequently  changed 
to  Diadcra.  It  remained  united  4h  the  eastern  empire  down 
to  998,  when  it  sought  Venetian  |>tection.  For  the  next  four 
centuries  it  was  always  under  >netian  or  Hungarian  rule, 
changing  hands  repeatedly.  It  wioccupied  by  the  Hungarians 
at  the  end  of  the  X2th  centuryj 
Venetians  in  1202,  with  the  aid 
way  to  Palestine.  In  1409  it 
Hungary  by  Venice  for  xoo,ooo 
the  possession  of  Austria.  Froi 
France, 

About  15  m.  S.E.  is  Zara  Vecchl  or  Old  Zara,  an  insignificant 

village  on  the  site  of    Biograd,|he  former  residence  of  the 

Croatian  kings,  which  was  destrjed  during  the  wars  between 

Venice  and  Hungary. 

See  Angelo  Nani,  Zara,  e  suoi 
Staricke  Mia  Cittd  di  Zara,  (Zara. 

ZARCILLO  T  ALCARAZ, 

sculptor,  was  born  in  Murcia  on 

age  of  twenty  he  completed  tbe^atue  of  St  Ines  of  Monte- 
puldano,  which  had  been  begun  §  the  Dominicans  at  Murcia 
by  his  father.  On  the  death  of  t]| latter  the  care  of  the  family 
fell  upon  Francisco,  who  with  the^Ip  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
organized  a  workshop.  In  17%  be  also  founded  a  small 
academy,  which,  however,  was  smdily  dissolved  owing  to  dis- 
union among  the  members.  In  tl|  Ermita  de  Jesiirin  Murcia 
may  be  seen  Zarcillo's  scenes  fro»  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  a 
vast  work  in  which  all  the  sculplir's  qualities  and  defects  are 
revealed.  In  the  church  of  St  Miguel  are  an  Immaculate 
Conception  and  a  St  Frands.  Hcntion  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Christ  at  the  Wdl  in  the  diurch  of  Santa  Maria  ddlas 
Gradas  in  Murda,  and  of  the  soi^tures  in  San  Pedro  and  in 
the  Capudne  monastery  in  Murda.  Zardllo  worked  in  wood, 
which  was  coloured.  The  ascription  of  the  stone  sculptures 
on  the  facade  of  the  St  Nicolas  Chinch  in  Murda  to  him  rests  on 
conjecture.    He  died  at  Murda  in  1781. 

See  B.  Hdendcke.  Shtiien  air  Ce$tkiclUe  der  spanischen  Plastik 
(Strassburg,  1900). 

ZARH6n,  a  mountain  in  Morocco,  9}  m.  N.  of  Mequinez,  on 
whose  hillside  is  the  town  Mulai  Idris  Zarh6n,  so  called  after 
Mulai  Idris  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Moorish  empire,  who  was 
buried  there  in  a.d.  791.  The  whole  town  is  considered  as  a 
sanctuary,  pays  no  taxes,  provides  no  soldiers  and  is  never 
visited  save  by  Mahommedans.    Near  the  town  ar«  the  ruins 


)ut  was  recaptured  by  the 
French  crusaders  on  their 
^as  finally  purchased  from 
tats.  In  X792  it  passed  into 
1809  to  18x3  it  bdonged  to 


»  (Zara.  1878),  and  NoHxit 
J3). 

:iSCO  (1707-1781),  Spanish 
1 2th  of  May  1707.    At  the 
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of  Volubilia— Kasar   Fara*on  or  Pharaoh's  Castle,  once  the 
Roman  capital,  and  the  first  home  of  Idris. 

ZARIA»  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  It  lies  approximately  between  5*  50'  and  8®  30'  E. 
and  9*  30'  and  1 1^  30'  N.  Tt  has  an  area  of  23,000  sq.  m.  and 
an  estimated  popiUation  Jf  about  350,000.  The  province,  of 
which  a  great  portion  consists  of  open  rolling  plains,  is  watered 
by  the  Kaduna  affluent  of  the  Niger 'and  its  many  tributaries, 
and  is  generally  heathy  and  suitable  for  cultivation.  The 
chief  towns  are  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  emirate,  87  m.  S.W.  of 
Kano,  and  Zungerv,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration for  the  whole  of  Northern  Nigeria.  The  British  station 
at  Zaria  town,  with  an  ekvation  of  2150  ft.,  has  so  far  proved 
the  healthiest  and  most  igreeable  point  of  occupation  in  the 
protectorate.  Ihe  dimat;  here  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
is  bracing,  and  la  the  coldseason  there  is  frost  at  night. 

T^e  British  capital  at  ^ungeru,  in-  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  province,  less  fortuiate  than. Zaria,  has  only  an  elevation 
of  about  450  ft.  above  the  ea.  The  climate,  thou^  better  than 
that  of  Lokoja,  is  still  relajng  and  trying  for  Europeans.  The 
site  of  Zungeru,  6^  9'  40'  £  9*^  48'  33'  N.,  was  selected  in  Z901. 
By  the  summer  of  1903  bricc  houses  for  the  public  departments, 
a  residency,  a  hospital,  btracks  and  a  certain  number  of 
houses  for  the  civilian  staflbad  been  erected,  and  the  town  is 
now  a  flourishing  settlemeit,  having  all  the  appearance  of  an 
English  suburban  town  withshaded  avenues  and  public  gardens 
clustering  on  either  side  of  Jus  river  Dago,  over  which  several 
bridges  have  been  thrown. 

Zaria  is  not  a  great  jgraii-producing  province.  Its  principal 
crop  is  cotton,  of  which  theiurplus  is  available  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  among  the  Muhotmedan  population  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  doth,  agriultural  and  culinary  implements, 
Birmingham  goods,  soap,  o^  sugar  and  European  provisions. 
The  Construction  of  roads,  telegraphs  and  other  public  works 
consequent  upon  the  British  Kcupation  of  the  province  makes 
somewhat  heavy  calls  upon  the  local  labour  supply  and  ac- 
centuates to  some  of  the  l^e  landowners  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  abolition  i  the  slave  trade,  but  the  practice 
of  owning  domestic  slaves  is  lot  forbidden,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  rendir  the  transition  from  slave  labour 
to  free  labour  as  gradual  as  pttsible. 

The  andent  state  of  Zarit,  also  called  Zeg-Zeg  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  historians  of  die  middle  ages,  was  one  of  the 
original  seven  Hausa  stages.  It  suffered  all  the  fluctuations 
of  Hausa  history,  and  in  the  13th  and  early  X4th  centuries  seems 
to  have  been  the  dominati^  state  of  Hausaland.  At  later 
periods  it  underwent  many  conquests  and  submitted  in  turn  to 
Kano,  Songhoi  and  Bornu.  At  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  it 
was  an  independent  state  livhg  under  its  own  Mahommedan 
rulers;  but,  like  the  rest  of  aorthem  Hausaland,  it  was  con- 
quered in  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Fula  Dan  Fodio.  It  itmained  a  Fulani  emirate  paying 
allegiance  to  Sokoto  up  to  the  period  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Nigeria,  January  1900.  Early  in  X900  a  British  garrison 
was  plac^  at  Wushishi,  a  town  in  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  emirate  which  marks  the  limit  of  navigation  of  the  Kaduna 
river.  The  emir  of  Zaria  professed  friendliness  to  the  British, 
and  at  his  own  request  British  troops  were  quartered  at  his 
capital,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  threatened  attacks 
of  Kontagora.  In  March  1903  the  province  was  taken  under 
British  administrative  control.  Throughout  that  year  it  was 
found  that,  notwithstanding  his  friendly- prof es^ons,  the  emir 
of  Zaria  was  intriguing  with  Kano  and  Sokoto,  then  openly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued, 
contrary  to  his  undertaking  in  return  for  British  protection, 
to  raid  for  slaves  and  to  perpetrate  acts  of  brutal  tyranny  and 
oppression.  He  was  deposed  in  the  autumn  of  J  903,  and  after 
the  Sokoto-Kano  campaign  of  1903,  which  assured  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  protectorate,  another  emir  was  appointed 
to  Zaria.  The  new  emir,  Dan  Sidi,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  and  accepted  his  appointment  on  the  condi- 
tions required  of  all  the  Nigerian  native  mlers.    He  afterwards 


continued  to  act  in  loyal  cooperation  with  the  Btxtiih  ad- 
ministration.. 

The  province  has  been  organized  for  adminisHation  ea  tW 
same  system  as  the  rest  of  the  protectorate  It  has  been 
divided  into  four  administrative  districts,  each  under  a  Bmiak 
assistant  resident.  A  good  cazt  road  snitaUe  for  wfae^d 
traffic  has  been  constmcted  between  Zungeru  and  Zaria,  lad 
the  Kaduna  has  been  handsomdy  bridged  at  a  poiDt  Bear 
Wushishi,  which  is  the.  meeting-point  of  main  caravan  nads, 
and  whence  there  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  unxBtexiupted 
water  carriage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  The  devcfa^mieai  of 
trade  was  further  facilitated  in  the  eariy  days  oC  the  British 
occupation  by  the  building  of  a  light  railway  from  Barijuko,  a 
point  on  the  Kaduna  river  below  Wushishi,  to  Zungexu.  Ths 
line  was  superseded  by  the  construction,  in  1907-1909.  of  a 
3  ft.  6  in.  railway  from  Baro,  a  port  on  the  lover  Niger,  to 
Zungeru,  whence  the  line  was  continued  to  Zaria. 

The  taxation  scheme  introduced  by.  the  British  adBinistn- 
tion  works  satisfactorily,  and  the  revenue  sboirt  a  regular 
surplus.  Courts  of  justice  have  been  established  in  the 
administrative  districts.  In  X904  Zaria  suffered  from  the  ebs- 
fortune  of  a  famine,  but  ezceUent  harvests  restotcd  ptopcrity 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  province  shows  eveiy  siga  <^ 
contentment  under  existing  rule.  The  main  artery  of  uaunuta 
which  runs  from  Zaria  to  Wushishi  has  been  rendcied  not  ooJy 
safe  and  peaceful,  but  has  been  made  so  much  more  cowoiodioM 
by  the  construction  of  a  good  road  and  by  the  bridging  of  the 
river  that  the  north  and  south  trade  is  steacU!^  iacitasiag. 
The  local  movements  of  trade  throu^wut  the  province  are  ako 
greater. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  pagan  tribes, 
especially  in  tht  south  and  the  south-west.  These  dxslzicts 
require  more  direct  British  supervision  than  the  Fola  districts, 
in  which  the  native  administration,  under  Biitish  ooolrd,  ii 
fairly  efficient.  The  creation  of  an  administrative  diviaoB  at 
Kachia  with  a  British  station  and  garrison  at  Kachia  town  had 
an  excellent  effect,  and  the  resident  was  aUe  to  report  in  1905 
that  "the  inhabitants  of  the  once  dangerous  pagan  disttku 
now  buy  cloth,  kolas  and  salt  from  the  traders  in  exchange  fo: 
mats,  mbber,  palm  oil  and  com,  instead  of  seizing  these  aitidcs 
as  they  formerly  did."  (E  L.  U) 

ZARLINO,  GIOSEFFO  (15X7-X590),  Italian  musical  theorist, 
suraamed  from  his  birthplace  Zauinps  CixmcKSis,  was  bora 
at  Chioggia,  Venetia,  in  15 17  (not  1540,  as  Bumey  and  Hawkins 
say).  Studying  in  his  youth  for  the  Church,  he  was  adnutied 
to  the  minor  orders  in  1539  and  ordained  deacon  in  1541  at 
Venice;  but  he  soon  devoted  bimsdf  entirely  to  the.  stedy  c^ 
music  under  the  guidance  of  Adrian  Willaert,  then  chmmiasscr 
at  St  Mark's.  Willaert,  dying  in  1563.  was  snooeeded  by 
Cipriano  di  Rore,  on  whose  removal  to  Parma  in  1565  Zariico 
was  elected  choirmaster.  Though  now  remembered  chkfy 
for  invaluable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  music.  It  is  evidest 
that  he  must  have  been  famous  both  as  a  practical  musidaa  acd 
as  a  composer;  for,  notwithstaixling  the  limited  number  of  bis 
printed  works,  consisting  of  a  volume  entitled  MeimUHames  5a 
Vocum  (Venice,  X566),  and  a  few  motets  and  madrigals  scattered 
through  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  other  contemporary  pub- 
lishers, he  both  produced  and  superintended  the  pabfic  per- 
formance of  some  important  pieces  in  the  service  of  the  republk. 
First  among  these  was  the  music  written  to  celebrate  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (on  the  7th  of  October  x 57 1 ).  Again,  when  Henry  III. 
of  France  passed  through  Venice  on  his  return  from  Poland  ia 
X574,  Zarlino  directed  on  board  the  "Bucentaur**  the  per- 
formance of  an  ode  for  which  he  himsdf  had  cuuiposed  ihr 
music,  to  verses  supplied  by  Rocco  Benedetti  and  Corrctio 
Frangipani.  The  ode  was  followed  by  a  solemn  service  in  ^ 
Mark's,  in  which  Zarlino's  music  formed  a  prominent  feature, 
and  the  festival  concluded  with  the  representation  of  a  dramatic 
piece  entitled  Orfeo  composed  by  Zariino.  When  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  delta  Salute  was  founded  in  1577  to  ooauoenicsiite 
the  plague,  he  composed  a  solemn  mass  for  the  occasiQA.  No 
one  of  these  works  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence;  the  only 
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oampte  we  (MSsess  of  ZarHnoV  compositions  on  a  grand  scale 
is  a  MS-^mass  for  foui:  voices,  in  the  library  of  the  Philharmonic 
Lyceum  at  Bologna.  He  died  at  Venice  on  the  14th,  or 
according  to  some  the  4th,  of  February  1590. 

Zarlino's  first  theoretical  work  wa^  the  IstUutwni  Armonicke 
(Venice,  1558:  reprinted  i^a  and  1573).  This  was  followed  by 
the  DimoOratumi  Armonicke  (Venice,  iS7i:  reprinted  1573)  and 
bv  the  Sofplmenti  Musicali  (Venice.  IS^)-  Finally,  in  a  complete 
!dition  01  bis  works  published  shortly  before  bis  death  Zarlino 
Tprinted  these  three  treatises,  accompanied  by  a  Tract  on  Patience, 
I  biscowu  on  tke  True  date  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  an  essay 
)n  The  OrigtH  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Resolution  of  Some  Doubts 
Zoncernin^  ike  Correction  of  the  Julian  Calendar  (Venice,  1589).^ 

The  liMutioni  and  Dimostrationi  Armoniche  deal,  like  most  other 
heoretical  works  of  the  period,  with  the  whole  science  of  music  as 
t  was  understood  in  the  i6th  century.  The  eariicr  chapters,  treat- 
Qg  chiell^r  of  the  arithmetical  foundations  of  the  saence,  differ 
rut  little  in  their  line  oi  argument  from  the  principles  laid  down 
ly  Pietro  Aron,  Zacconi,  and  other' cariy  writers  ot  the  Boeotian 
chool ;  but  in  bk.  ii.  of  the  Institutioni  Zarlino  boldly  attacks  the 
ilse  system  of  tonality  to  which  the  proportions  df  the  Pytha- 
orean  tetrachord.  if  strictly  carried  out  in  practice,  must  inevit- 
bly  lead.  The  fact  that,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  they 
ever  were  strictly  carried  out  in  the  Italian  medieval  schools, 
t  least  after  the  mventk>n  of  counterpoint,  in  no  wise  diminishes 
ie  force  of  the  reformer's  argument.  The  point  at  issue  was, 
lat  neither  in  the  polyphonic  school,  in  which  Zarlino  was  educated, 
3r  in  the  later  momxiic  school,  of  which  his  rccalcitsant  pupil, 
incenj!o  Galilei,  was  the  most  redoubtable  champion,  could  those 
^portions  be  tolerated  in  practice,  however  attractive  they  might 
^  to  the  theorist  in  their  mathematical  aspect.  So  persistently 
MS  the  human  ear  rebel  against  the  division  of  the  tetrachord 
to  two  greater  tones  and  a  'leimma  or  hemitone,  as  represented 
r  the  fractions  |,  |,  l|i,  that,  centuries  before  the  possibility  of 
concilin^  the  demands  of  the  ear  itrith  those  of  exact  science  was 
tisfactonly  demonstrated,  the  Aristoxenian  school  advocated  the 
e  of  an  empirical  scale,  sounding  pleasant  to  the  sense,  in  pre- 
'ence  to  an  unplcasing  tonality  founded  upon  immutable  pro- 
ttions.  Didymus,  wntine  in  the  year  60,  made  the  first  step 
tirards  establishing  this  pIeasant>8ounding  scale  upon  a  mathe- 
itical  tasis,  by  the  discovery  of  the  lesser  tone;  but  unhappily 

E laced  it  in  a  false  position  below  the  greater  tdne.  Claudius 
;my  (1 30)  rectified  this  error,  and  in  the  so<alled  syntonous 
intense  diatonic  scale  reduced  the  proportions  of  his  tetrachord 
i»  A>  \h — 1'^>  the  greater  tone,  lesser  tone,  and  diatonic  .Semi- 
te of  modern  music'  Ptolemy  set  forth  this  system  as  one  of 
ht  ipossible  forms  of  the  diatonic  scale.  But  Zarlino  uncom- 
>roislngly  declared  that  the  syntonous  or  intense  diatonic  scale 
s  the  only^  form  that  could  reasonably  be  sung;  and  in  proof 
its  perfection  he  exhilMted  the  exact  arrangement  of  its  various 
tonic  intervals,  to  the  fifth  inclusive,  in  eveiv  part  of  the  diapason 
octave.  The-  proportions  are  precisely  tnose  -now  universally 
eptcd  in  the  system  called  "  just  intonation."  But  this  system 
tracticable  only  by  the  voice  and  instruments  of  the  violin  class. 
-  keyed  or  fretted  instruments  a  compromise  is  indispensable, 
meet  this  exigency,  Zarlino  proposed  that  for  -  the  lute  the 
ive  should  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  semitones;  and  after 
curies  of  diacusnon  this  system  of  "  equal  temperament "  has, 
ain  thd  last  thirty-five  years,  been  universally  adopted  as  the 
:  attainable  for  keyed  instruments  of  every  description.* 
gain,  Zarlino  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  classification 
he  ecclesiastical  modes.  These  scales  were  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
posed,  wholly  abolished  in  favour  of  our  modem  tonality  in  the 
I  century.  Eight  of  them,  it  w  true,  fell  into  disuse;  but  the 
ieval  Ionian  and  Hypo-ionian  modes  are  absolutely  identical 
I  the  modem  natural  scale  of  C;  and  the  Aeolian  and  Hypo- 
ian  modes  differ  from  our  minor  scale,  not  in  constitution,  out 
reatmcnt  only.  Medieval  composers,  however,  reeardeo  the 
an  mode  as  the  least  perfect  <^  the  series  and  placed  it  last  in 
r.  Zarlino  thought  differently  and  made  it  the  first  mode, 
tging  all  the  others  to  decora  with  it.  His  numerical  table, 
?forc,  differs  from  all  others  made  before  or  since,  prophetically 
;mng  the  place  of  honour  to  the  one  ancient  scale  now  recog- 
1  as  the  foundation  of  the  modem  tonal  system, 
lesc  innovations. were  violently  opposed  by  the  apostles  of  the 
xiic  school.    Vincenzo  Galilei  led  the  attack  in  a  tract  entitled 

kmbros  mentions  an  edition  of  the  IstUutioui  dated  1557,  and 

>f  the  Dimostrationi  dated  156a.   The  present  writer  has  never 

tirith  either. 

/e  have  given  the  fractions  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 

e  naodern  system.    Ptolemy,  foUowiM  the  invariable  Greek 

od,  placed  them  thus — ^,  f ,  W-     This,  however,  made  no 

ence  in  the  actual  proportions. 

:  wras  first  used  in  France,  for  the  organ,  in  1835;  In  Enaland. 

ie  pianoforte  in  1846  and  for  the  ocgan  in  I854.    Bach  had 

rated  it  in  Germany  a  century  earUtf;  but  it  wa$  not  gcfle- 

adopted. 


Discorso  Inlomo  alie  Opere  di  iiesser  dosefe  Zarlino,  and  followed 
it  up  in  his  famous  Dtalogo,  defending  the  Pythagorean  system  in 
very  unmeasured  language.  It  was  in  answer  to  these  strictures 
that  21arlino  publisheof  his  Sopplementi, 

ZARNCKB,  FRIEDRICH  KARL  THEODOR  (1825-1891), 
German  philologist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  July  1825  at 
Zlahrenstorf,  near  Brtlel,  in  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  a  country 
pastor.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rostock  gymnasium,  and 
studied  (1844-1847)  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Leipzig  and 
Berlin.  In  1848  he  was  employed  in  arranging  the  valuable 
library  of  Old  German  literature  of  Freiherr  Karl  Hartwig  von 
Meusebach  (1781-1847),  and  superintending  its  removal  from 
BaumgartenbrQck,  near  Potsdam,  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin.  In  1850  he  fotmdcd  at  Leipzig  the  Literarisckes  Central- 
blaUfilr  Deutschland.  In  185a  he  established  himself  as  Privat- 
doxent  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  Narrenschif  (1854),  a  treatise  Zur 
Nibelungenfrage  (1854),  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Nibdungen- 
lied  (1856,  xath  ed.  1887),  and  BeitrUge  zur  ErUulerung  und 
CesckidUe  des  Nihelungenliedes  (1857).  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed full  professor,  and  commenced  a  series  of  noteworthy 
studies  on  medieval  literature,  most  of  which  were  published 
in  the  reports  {Berichte)  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences. 
Among  them  were  that  on  the  old  High  German  poem  Mus- 
piUi  (z866);  Gesang  vom  heiligen  Georg  (1874);  the  legend  of 
the  Priester  Johannes  (1874);  Der  Craltempd  (1876),  and  the 
Antuiied  (1887).  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  tr^tise  on  Christian 
Reuter  (1884),  on  the  portraits  of  Goethe  (1884),  and  published 
the  history  of  Leipzig  university,  Die  urkundlichen  QuelUn  tur 
Gexkickte  der  Universitdt  Leipsig  (1857)  and  Die  deutschen 
UniversiUUen  im  Mittelalter  (1857).  Two  volumes  of  his  Kleine 
Schriften  appeared  in  1897. 

See  Zur  Erinnerung  an  den  Hetmgang  von  Dr  Friedrich  Zamcke 
(1891):  Franz  Vogt  in  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philotogie;  Eduard 
Zamcke  in  Biogj^afkisches  Jakrbuchfur  Altertumswissenschaft  (1895) : 
and  £.  Sievers  m  AUgemeine  deutsche  Biog^phie.  • 

ZEALAND  (also  Sealand  or  Seelamd;  Danish  SJaettand), 
the  largest  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Cattegat,  E.  by  the  Sound,  separating  it  from  Sweden, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  S.  by  narrow  straits  separating  it  ftom 
Falster,  M6en,  and  smaller  islands,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt, 
separating  it  from  Fiinen.  Its  nearer  point  to  Sweden  is  3  m., 
to  Fiinen  ix.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  82  m.,  from 
E.  to  W.  68  m.,  but  the  outline  is  very  irregular.  The  area  is 
2636  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating,  but 
on  the  whole  little  above  sea-level;  the  highest  elevations  are 
in  the  south-east,  where  Cretaceous  hills  (the  oldest  geological 
formation  on  the  island)  reach  heights  of  upwards  of  350  ft. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays  and  fjords;  the 
Ise  Fjord  in  the  north,  with  its  branches  the  Roskilde  Fjord  on 
the  east  and  the  Lamme  Fjord  on  the  west,  penetrates  inland 
for  about  25  m.  There  are  no  rivers  of  importance;  but  several 
large  lakes,  the  most  considerable  being  Arre  and  Esrom,  occur 
in  the  north-east.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  grain, 
especially  rye  and  barley,  in  great  abimdance,  as  well  as 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  scenery,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fjords,  is  pleasant,  kcUng  the 
barrenness  of  some  portions  of  the  kingdom.  ^ 

Zealand  is  divided  into  five  antler  (counties),  (i)  Frederiksborg, 
in  the  north,  named  from  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg.  In  the 
north-east,  where  the  coast  approaches  most  neariy  to  Sweden,  is 
HelsingOr  or  Elsinore.  (a)  RjObenhavn,  south  of  Frederiksborg. 
The  capital  is  that  of  the  kingdom,  Copenhagen  (KjObenhavn). 
The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  the  old  cathedral  city  of 
Roskilde  on  the  fjord  of  that  name.  Off  the  little  port  of  Kjfige 
in  the  south  the  Danes  under  Nils  Juel  defeated  the  Swedes  in  1677, 
and  in  another  engagement  in  17x0  the  famous  Danish  commander 
Hvitfeldt  sank  with  his  ship.  (3)  Holbaek,  west  of  Kj&benhavn.. 
The  chief  town,  Holbaek,  lies  on  an  arm  of  the  Ise  Fjord.  In  the 
west  w  the  port  of  Kallundbora,  with  regular  communicatk>n  by 
steamer  with  Aarhus  in  Jutland.  It  has  a  singular  Romanesque 
church  of  the  t2th  century.  The  district  is  diversified  with  small 
lakes,  as  the  TOs  S&.  U)  Sor5,  occupying  the  south-westem  part 
of  the  island.  The  chief  town,  SorS,  lies  among  woods  on  the 
small  Sor6  lake.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
remains  an  important  educational  centre.     Its  church,  of  the 
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cducalion'    konOr 


Tbe  capital,  Fnots,  ii  a 


a  the 


ZEBRA,  the  name  used  (or  all  the  Ilripcd  mcmb 
horu-lribe,  alth^ugb  properly  appticablc  unJy  to  tl 
mounlun  zebra.  The  hllet  ipecies  (£«iihi  tiiro)  in 
■nountainous  re^ons  o(  the  Cape  Colony,  nhere.  ow 
advances  of  dvUi'Eed  man  into  iU  reitricled  n 
very  scarce,  and  is  evca  threatened  with  entennination,  but 
il  exists  in  the  form  of  a  local  race  in  Angob.  The  second 
species,  BurcheU'i  ubia  (£711111  bardiiili),  ii  npresenled  by  a 
Luge  number  of  local  nta,  langing  tram  the  pliins  oattb  of 
tbe  Orange  river  to  nsnh-east  Africa. 

Eqxu)  uiia  is  ihe  smaller  of  the  two  (about  4  It.  higb  it  Ihe 
sbaulden),  aitd  has  longer  can,  a  tail  more  scantily  clothed  wlih 
bair,  and  a  shonei  mane.  The  general  gioimd  colour  it  white, 
and  the  stripes  are  black;  the  lower  pan  ol  ihe  Iac«  Is  bright 
brown.  With  the  eiceptLon  of  the  abdomen  and  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  the  whole  of  I 


legs  hi      . 

and  the  base  of  ll 

greater  part  of  thi 


:  tail  beJEig  al 


blheai 


.    The  I 


Dbclwe 


of  the  bacLi  Irhen  there  are  a  number  ol  short  li 
Is  reaching  to  tbe  median  lon^ludinal  dorsal  sli 
nnected  »itb  the  uppermost  of  Ihe  bioad  stripes  w1 
luelyacrosi  the  haunch  from  the  Sanki  towards 
le  tail    There  is  olten  a  median  loDgtludinal  tlii: 

,p'call       Burch  11' 


ira  E^ut  tebra) 


.    _ _  ,  and  luller  taiL    Tbe  general  ground- 

colour of  tbe  body  is  pale  yeUowirb  brown,  the  limbs  nearly 
while,  the  stripes  dark  brown  or  Mack.  In  the  typical  fgim  the 
itripes  do  not  extend  on  la  Ibe  limbs  or  tail;  but  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  this  respect,  and  as  tie  proceed  north  tbe 
Hriping  increases,  till  in  the  north-eastern  £.  hatlHUi  franli 
the  legs  are  striped  to  the  hools.  There  is  a  luongly  marked 
median  longitudinal  ventnd  black  stripe,  to  which  the  lower 
mdi  of  tbe  tiusveTM  aide  atripa  xre  lautlly  united,  but  tbe 


d  itiipe  (also  strongly  marked)  is  coopletdy  aotiud  ■ 
■oslerior  half,  and  the  uppermost  of  ibe  braad  hauuk 
n  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it.  A  much  Ui(er  (nfunn  si 
sn  is  white  than  in  the  other  species.  In  the  tniddlc  ol 
vide  intervals  between  tbe  broad  bLick  (tripes  of  ibe  fan&s 
haunches  lainl'er  stripes  are  generally  teen.     It  i>  dnciy 


Fic.  1.— Burchell's  Zebra  (E.  tanUIO. 

NJ  to  the  quagga,  but  the  typical  form,  in  vhidi  the  ni*- 

ice  ia  closest,  is  extinct.  Tbe  Abyssinian  and  SomaEGrirT^ 
ra  (£.  irevyi)  is  markedly  distinguisbcd  by  iu  enormoos  em 
more  numeious  and  narrower  black  sliipn.  T^  fesk  d 
chell'a  lebn  (or  quagga,  as  it  is  often  called)  is  relished  by 
natives  aa  food,  and  its  hide  is  very  valuable  ior  kalhtT- 
Altbough  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  10  break  ia 
and  train  aebras  for.  riding  and  driving  have  sometinia  bra 

domesticated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  mrd  (see  Horn). 

(W.  H.  F.;  R-L-) 

ZBBDLUH,  a  tribe  of  Israel,  named  after  Jacob's  aiith  "  n  ' 

by  Leah.    The  narrator  of  Gen.  an.  10  oSen  two  elymokeia  c4 

The  country  of  Zebulun  by  in  tbe  fertile  hilty  conntry  lolle 
north  of  the  plain  ol  Jeireel,  which  forms  Ihe  fint  step  tnanh 
the  mountains  of  Asfaer  and  Napblali.  and  indodcd  ibe  FO&r 
upbnd  pbin  of  el-Bstl9.  The  dacripiioa  of  its  boudm 
is  obscure,  owing  in  some  measure  to  its  postioa  brina 
luachar  and  Naphtali,  with  one  or  tbe  oibei  id  whict  it  is  fre- 
quently combined.  At  one  period  Zebulun.  like  Dan  asd 
Aaher  [Judges  v.  17),  would  seem  to  have  reacbed  tbe  aea  and 
bordered  on  Phoenician  teniloiy  (Gen.  '<•'  ij.  Dent.  mS. 
li  seq.).  In  the  btler  paasage  allusion  is  made  to  a  fmsl  apca 
a  sacred  mountain  held  by  Zebulun  and  im*-h*r  if,  cdoumb, 
and  to  tbe  wealth  these  tribes  derived  from  comnrrre  by  wt- 
Zebulun  had  a  chief  part  in  tbe  war  with  Siseia  (Jiilcca  iv.  6. 
V.  iB;  see  Deboub)  ;  it  is  said  to  have  (umisbed  at  least  me  ^ 
the  "judges,"  Elon  the  Zebulonite  (Judges  iS.  11  snj.);  and 
the  prophet  Jonah,  who  foretold  tbe  victories  of  Jetoboiai  H. 
came  from  Ihe  border  town  of  Calh-bcfJn  (pntably  th* 
modem  d-Meshbed)  (>  Kings  tiv.  15).  The  deponatka  e(  ila 
northern  tribes  under  Tiglath  Pitcter  IV.  (1  Kings  tr.  n1 
appears  to  have  included  Zebulun  QsL  li.  t).  Naaaieth  by 
within  the  territory  of  Zebulon  but  b  DM  tDCntkacd  in  tlM 
Old  Testament.  (S.  A.  C) 

ZBCHABIAH,  (0Q  of  Berechiab,  ma  lA  Iddo  (er  by  coBinc- 
lion,  son  of  Iddo).  a  prophet  trf  tbe  Old  Tcsuncsi.  Be 
appeared  in  Jerusalem  along  with  Hagt*!  (f*),  i>  tbe  secuJ 
year  of  Darius  Hystaqaa  (5K1 BX.),  to  wsm  and  eaoMmv  tbi 


(s  iiIdiBi  tliemKlvca  >t  length  to  the  mlotatioD  of  Ihc 

Hx?    Supported  by  the  prophetic  Zcnibbabel  and  J<nhu& 

boul  Uic  iTork,  and  the  ciden  o[  judah  built  and  the  work 

fomid  {Em  v,  i  icq.^vi  14).    Tbe  (ml  eigbl  chapten 

book  of  Zcchariah  euctly  Gt  into  this  historical  letting, 

ire  divided  by  piedM  chronological  headings  into  three 

rnoni— {0)  chap.  i.  t-t.in  the  eigfatli  month  oi  the  second 

u  at  Duius;  (t)  chap.  i.  r-vi.  15,  oa  the  twealy-louith  day 

the  elcvcoih  month  ol  the  lame  year;  (0  chap,  vii.      " 

Ihc  fourth  day  of  tbe  ninth  nwntb  of  the  [ourtfa  yi 
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icy 


nl  tcmu.    The  main 
I  of  ni^t  viuons,  the  signit 
out  by  an  angel  vbo  standi 


>.  The  divine  cbaric 


the  pnphct  and  ai 
and  hone*  that  make  the  roi 


Htatd,  and  Zio 


u>  jeruialem  aad  the 


.  i-i]  (Hcb.  JL  f-nX   Tbe  irw  IcruuleiD  i>  Lud  « 

ImVlfl. 'anil  h  neidi  bom.  [or  vliivefa  1>'i^1Im« 
Mropht  tA  ''  (he  land  of  Ihe  nonh  "  b  near  lo  cork 

hen  ihall  Mn  them.  Yahweh  Hinwll  wlfl  d'^II  in 
>Ein.  and  even  now  He  Hin  HimKli  from  Hii  holy  hi 
.  i-io.    The  h^h  print  Joihua  it  accusnl  before  ^ 


nationa]  kin^dofn  b  re 


»,*Js.i!.t 


McuiaoK  kingdom  should  idllow  imme£alely  on  the  ewle. 

Srqbdble  that  the  prophet  designs  to  hint  in  a  guarded  way 
crubbatKf,  who  in  all  other  pfacet  is  mentioned  along  with 
ij.  i>  on  the  point  oi  asanding  tbe  throne  of  bla.anceMoc 
il.  The  itwd  irilh  seven  (acctt  Is  already  then,  the  inicrlp- 
only  hasatill  10  be  engraved  on  it  Oii-9)^  The  ehsTget  brou^t 
LSI  (he  high  priest  caniiA  limply  in  tbe  obnacles  tbk<  have 
Tto  impeded  the  reatoralion  of  the  temple  and 

nuing  dominatioa  alortirnam. 
1-14.    Be^de  a  lighttd  goUen  cudleBk^k  of 
iwr>  dibit  tieea— ZenibCabel  and  Joshua.  >K 
-spiKially  inlched  over  by  Him  wboie  seven  ei 
■hole  nrth.     This  or^lar-'" '  '"—  ■"-' —  =- 


land  QiL  9)  is  lunply  the  itili 


iorv  Zeiubbabel.  sihI  (hat, 
of  tbe 


I  end  m  spite  rrf 


er  the  Holy  Land:  this  is  a  con- 

L  wEio  has  suffered  thefr  t/H\  have 
sine  againil  the  thief  (d.  Judges 


a  hnvy  lid  and  a 


o  CbSuea. 


alW^ed  founrlation  of  the  serxind  temple  in  u6  (Ena  i: 
■-  iv.  1-5,  J4)  is  open  to  doubt,  because  (a)  the  statemen 
compiler  of  Eira  are  not  contemporary  evidence.  (M  1I 
K>rary  Haggai  and  Zechariah  iHm  to  imply  that  thii  wdi 
[an  in  SJoiHag,  U.  iB:  Z«h.  viii.  ,;  cT^ira  v.  3).    1 

ion  in  536  (so  Driver.' ifrmir  Fnpkrli,  p.  1(8).  that  evei 


y  Oeail^  p.  liJaX 


An   appeadii  (oDon   (vf.  9-1S)     Jews  from    Babylon  hav* 

1..  — ij  __j  _-i -,  lerTisafen:  ol  these  tbe  prmhel  must 

.     .   ,     -.     the  "branch  "who  is  to  buUdYahweh"* 
home  and  lit  long  oa  the  throne,  but  rrlain  a  good  undentanding 
'        -      tiinly  meant  here,  and,  1I 


Tlie  third  section  (chapa.  Vil.-viiL),  dated  from  the  fourth 
year  of  Dariui,  contains  an  Inquiry  whether  the  (Ut  days  that 
aiDse  in  the  captivity  arc  itill  to  be  obieived,  with  a  comforting 
and  encouraging  reply  of  the  prophet.. 

Thus  throughout  the  £nt  eight  chapters  the  Mxne  [1  Jem- 
lalem  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Darius.'  Zeiubbabel  and 
Joihu*.,  the  prince  and  tbe  piieit,  art  the  leaden  of  (he  oom- 
munity.  Tbe  great  concern  of  the  time  and  the  chief  pncticil 
theme  <il  these  chapleis  is  the  building  of  the  temple;  butits 
teitontion  ia  only  the  earnest  of  greater  things  ID  follow,  vii., 
the  (dorious  restoration  of  David's  kingdom.  The  hortBDn  of 
lhe«  pTophede*  rs  everywhere  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
ditions ol  the  time,  and  th«r  aim  is  clearly  seen.  The  vlootu 
hardly  veil  the  thought,  and  the  niode  of  eipits^on  is  tttually 
simple,  except  b  the  Messianic  passagei.  wh^re  the  tortuous- 
ness  and  obscurity  are  perhaps  intentioDiJ.  Noteworthy  Is  the 
affinity  between  some  notions  evidently  not  first  framed  by  the 
prophet  himself  and  the  prologue  to  Job — the  heavenly  hoits 
that  wander  through  the  eatth  and  bring  luck  their  report  to 
Yahweh's  throne,  the  figure  ol  Satan,  the  idea  that  suffering 
and  calamity  art  evidences  of  gtiilt  and  of  accusations  pre- 
sented before  God. 

Passing  from  chips.  L-vili.  to  chaps,  hi.  seq.,  we  at  once  feel 
ourselves  transported  into  a  different  world. 

I'n  \_liv..lij  n..[,t  L.  /immplished  on  Syria- Phoenicia  and 
PkLh-ti.i-  .LI..1  rfi.ii  rh..  Mi-lianic  kingdom  begins  in  Zion.  and 
iig  the  healtien.  judah  and  Ephraim 

..     -n li-ht  ol  the  ions  ol  javan 

ilch.  ix.).    Alter  an  inter- 


..  iL    The  m 


"c'nvi;' r"  J;^.:\n"rr!n"f  j?ihe  fouwllng  of  the  old 


d  10  a  shepherd  who  terds  the  ai 
le  of  the  llock  lijta'iaij,  li.  7,  if 
I  and  cnicrs  on  fail  office  with  two 
n."     He  dntrTTyi  "  the  three  »he| 


fealuttHT^ 
lirael.    He  is 


ih  shepherd,  who  neglecti 

ngthV^hweh  intervene.;! , 

two-thirds  of  the  people  perish  wrth  _hi 


,t*pherd 


f^  Chsp,'n 
AllfaealhendoT 
then.  Yahwi 
and  then  I  hey 


tbe  seed 

Jposed  by^Ewaw"'.    All  this  must  be 

Kgirniing  only  at  xi-  I7,  ^"■^"«-.     . 

Ihered  together  againR  Jemialem  and  pelilhes 
;  give.  vKtory  to  ibe  countryfolk  of  Judah 
■  the  capital.  After  this  tnuniph  the  notileit 
hold,  each  by  itself,  a  great  lamentation  over 
,hey-  have  pierced  '     (or      whom  men  have 


rebcgi. 


Khaiiih  wai  lupplied  by  the  leries  of  levolii  (ollowing  ihe  m 
sion  of  DaHus  in  J"  id.  Driver,  »p.  til.,  p.  iSo).    Hn  rrco 
Kit  of  Babylon  in  sio  may.  in  particular,  have  seemed  r 
elude  10  the^fesnanic  age  (Wellhausen.  duk..  p-  l&t  ■.). 
■  ■■  The  cedar,  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  ol  Biriian.  Ihe  foreil 

Icndan  lepmenl  the  national  might  of  the  heathen  bngdomi 

[WcUh..  Bit  tU.  Pnfli.,  }ni  ed.,  p.  191}. 
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pioad  ").    It  ia'talnrrargnntB]  that  th««den  inll  kno*  who 
tlM  iDanyria»  and  tbc  urgoifl  oF  the  Oiurch  appln  the  ^uhec 

dawn  of  tbc  day  oTnlvmlion  ia  orcompaTiicd  by  a  ^nnal  puzpag 
avay  of  idolatry  and  the  eDtbmium  ol  lalw  propheu. 

(4)  Yet  a  loanb  variation  of  Ibf  piciure  of  the  incoming  o(  ihe 
Meaalanic  ddivennce  it  eiven  in  chap.  xiv.  The  heathen  nther 
uainit  Januakm  and  cake  the  dty,  but  do  not  utterly  destroy 
tEe  inubiUDta.  Tbe  Yabneli,  at  a  time  luown  only  to  Hinueli, 
■hall  appear  Kith  all  Hit  taints  on  Mount  Olivet  and  destroy  Ihe 


in  Jeruiakni  it  holy  dovm  ti 

There  u  ■  atriking  contiaal  between  chapa.  i.-viii.  and  ihapt 
L(,-xiv.  The  farmer  prophecy  ia  closely  linked  to  the  dtualJoD 
and  wftDta  of  the  community  of  JemaaJem  in  the  second  ycai  of 
Darius  I-,  and  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  letnplc  and, 
perikapSi  the  elevation  of  Zeiubbabet  to  the  thione  of  David- 
1d  dupa.  Ix.-^v.»  however,  "  there  is  nothing  about  the  reatora- 
tkm  of  the  temple,  ot  about  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel;  but  we 
read  of  the  evil  rulers,  foreign  and  native  alike,  who  maltreat 
their  lubjects,  and  enrich  themselves  at  theii  eipenae."  There 
are  oorrespotidlng  diffcrencea  in  style  and  speech,  and  it  is 
particufariy  to  be  noted  tliaC,  while  the  superscriptions  in  the 
first  part  name  Ihe  author  and  give  the  tlate  of  each  orade 
with  predilon,  those  in  the  second  part  (ii.  1.,.  si.  i)  an  with- 
out name  or  dale.  That  both  parts  do  not  belong  to  the  sartie 
author  is  tiow  generally  admitted,  aa  is  also  the  fact  that 
chaps.  Lx.-a]v.  are  of  much  bter  date,'  The  predictions  of 
these  cholera  have  no  affinity  either  with  the  prophecy  of 
Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  or  with  tiiat  ol  Jeremiah-  The  kind 
of  eschalolo^  which  we  find  in  Zech.  ii.-xiv.  was  fint  intto- 
duced  by  Ezekiet,  who  in  particular  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  rime  of  deliverance  la  to  be  preceded  by  a  jcnnt 
attack  of  all  nationa  on  Jerusalem,  in  which  Ihey  come  to  final 
overthrow  (Ezek.  (uviii.  seq,;  Isa.  livi.  li-ir.  JwD-  Tlx 
importance  attached  to  the  temple  service,  even  in  Messianic 
lima  (Zech.  liv.),  implies  an  author  who  lived  io  Ihe  ideas  ol 
the  religious  commonwealth  of  post-eiile  times.  A  future  king 
is  hoped  lor;  but  in  the  present  there  is  tio  Davldic  king,  only 
a  Davidic  family  standing  onthe'sante  level  with  other  noble 
families  in  Jerusalem  (lii.  7.  ")■  The  "  bastard  "  (miicd  racej 
o(  Ashdod  reminds  us  of  Neb.  liiL  i]  sqq,;  and  the  words  ol 
it,  11  ("  to-day,  also,  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double 
unto  thee  ")  have  no  sense  unless  they  refer  back  to  the  dcUvcr- 
ance  Ifora  Babylonian  exile.  But  the  decisive  argument  is  that 
in  ii.  tj  the  (ona  ol  Javan,  ie.  the  Creeks,  appear  as  the 
representatives  of  the  heathen  world-power.  This  pert  of  the 
prophecy,  IhercTore,  is  later  than  Alexander,  who  overthrew  the 
Penian  empire  in  JJJ.  Egypt  and  Assyria  (x.  to,  11)  must  be 
taken  to  represent  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleudd  kingdoms,  which 
together  made  up  for  tbe  Jews  the  empire  of  the  sons  of  Javan.' 

The  whale  pnipliecv,  however,  It  mt  a  unity.  By  refemce  to 
the  amiyut  given  above,  it  will  be  teen  that  IheR  an  (our  tectioni 


<3)  «11..  xi 
each  other 

chaiMter, 

u  t-j;  (4)  .iv., 
Of  Ihew  (1I 
nd  show  Ultte 

•nd^l^J 

dehnile  historktl  event. 

■Driver. 

for  one  of 
•Eariier 

middCr 

ep.  cil.,  p.  J39,  who  alto  refeti  (0  the 

^iikt  nude  the  tecond  tun  the  older, 
he  Blh  century  n.c,  becauK:  Ephraim  ii 
■  h.  "^  A-yria  along  ""f,^  ^i^y^ J^. 
"chap..  J^J.i\^-^n^«"'^' 

pp.  190,  l^J,  I9S-197. 

»;he™'S"war 

"JTu't^l, 
dated  afte 

at  MejSfl 

rcy  (.iii,..-6); 

■"aa'dayt  of 

^InV  laiile 

Dit  KUiMH 

rd.  a,  1903);  Wellhauien,  Dit  KUim  PrseAur*.'  (jS»l);  C  k. 
Smith,  nc  S«*  0/  At  Tvdit  FrafkrU  (in  Tin  Eip^iiai'i  BMi). 
«ol.  ii.  (pp.  J53-jig,  4^7-4901  (iWt);  Mani.  iJ»dtt.i-v|4g.n.. 
ii.  (1904!;  Driver.  Uiwr  PropluU.  u.  |in  IV  Cinlmry  Biu,.  I^li: 

Oiaicnary  Bf  Ikt  Bible  (iijl.  iv..  pp.  9*T-9TO)  (l9eo),  by  Nomk. 

Emc^.BM.  by  Wellhauien  it  a  leviBDa  <if  hit  ailEle  ix  [be  41b 


ZEDBKIAH  (Hebrew  fi 
of  Jodah,  and  the  last  king  of  Judib  (1  Kines  i: 
a  Cbron.  invL  re  seq.).  Previously  known  as  Ualta*^ 
("  gif  t  of  Vah(wch] "),  he  was  afqwinted  king  by  Ncbucfatdrentr 
alter  the  capture  cf  Jerusalem  [j9j  i.e.)  and  hta  name  chuftd 
to  Zcdekiah.  He  held  his  position  imdfT  an  oath  td  aUc^aur. 
but  after  three  years  (cf.  Jehoiakim.  >  Kins*  xxiv.  i]  began  xt 
intrigue  ivilh  Moah,  Udom,  Amman,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ^rich  Iht 
propbet  Jeremiah  vigorously  denounced  (Jer.  nviL  seq.i  d.abc 
Ezek.  xvii-  ri-^t).  It  is  passible  that  he  was  KtnnHatfd  to 
Babylon  to  eipltin  his  ooduct  (Jer.  Ii.  sg;  the  ScptnagiBt  rtads 
"fiam  Zedekiah  ";  aee  also  nii.  3}.  Neverthdeas,  lebiiieB 
wen  maintained  with  Egypt  and  steps  were  takes  id  tmlt. 
The  Babyloman  army  began  to  Uy  siege  to  Jemuleoi  ia  the 
ninth  year  of  his  tdgn,  and  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  FhataiA 
Hophn  to  cause  >  divereion.  The  beadingt  to  tbe  piniiheiia 
In  Eiek.  iiii.  sqq.  luggest  that  fuller  details  of  tbe  cndits 
were  once  preserved,  and  the  narratives  in  Jrr.  K"ii  -—■*■  . 
rzTviL  ^ve  some  account  of  tbe  intental  poaitioo  to  Jwslm 
at  the  time.  After  six  months  a  breach  wax  nude  in  tbe  caj. 
ZedeUah't  Sight  was  cut  oS  in  the  Jordan  Valley  aitd  be  ■« 
'  I  to  Nebucbadteuar  at  Riblah.  His  sons  weie  kiOeii.  and 
as  hlirided  and  carried  to  Babylon  in  chain  (cf.  Eaet-  a 
1).  Vengeance  was  taken  upon  Jeiutaiem.  and,  ob  Ihe 
>th  dty  ot  the  filth  month,  ^  B.C,  Nebuauadan  acicd 
empte,  destioyed  the  wails  and  hoiucs.  aitd  dcpolcd  the 
nt,  only  the  poorest  peasanlry  of  the  land  being  left  befcitut 
See  Jews  (HiEiosy),  1 1;  seq.  {S.A.C.) 

ZBEH&H,  a  town  of  Montagu  county,  Tasmania.   lis  >^ 

direct  N.W.  ol  Hobatt,  on  the  Utile  Henty  river.    Pop.  (1901) 

50r4.     It  ia  an  important  railway  centn,  and  from  it  ndiatr 

lines  to  Strahan,  its  port  on  the  Macquarie  Harbour.  10  Diaads4. 

Williamsford,  and  W  "      '        ' 


^Hadradi.  i^t    the  Assyrian  Hatarika,  appar 
iitrict  S.  of  Hamalh  (between  Palmyia  and  Ai  l> 
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.aunceston  and  Hobart.  The  town  is  lighted  by  electricity 
nd  has  an  academy  of  music  and  a  state-aided  school  of  mines. 
t  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  silver-lead  mining  district,  and 
as  large  smelling  works. 

ZEELAND  (or  Zealand^  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded  S.E. 
ad  S.  by  Belgium,  VV.  by  the  North  Sea,  N.  by  South  Holland, 
ad  E.  by  North  Brabant.  It  has  an  area  of  690  sq.  m.  and  a 
Dpulation  (1905)  of  337,292.  Zeeland  consists  of  the  delta 
lands  formed  about  the  estuaries  of  the  Maas  and  Scheldt 
ith  its  two  arms,  the  Honte  or  Western  Scheldt,  and  the 
oster  Scheldt,  together  with  a  strip  of  mainland  called  2^1and- 
landers.  The  names  of  the  islands  are  Schouwen  and  Duive- 
nd,  St  Filipsland,  Tolen,  North  Bevcland,  South  Bevdand 
id  Walcheren.  The  history  of  these  islands  is  in  every  case 
le  of  varying  loss  and  gain  in  the  struggle  with  the  sea.  They 
;re  built  up  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mud  deposits 
a  shallow  bay,  separated  by  dunes  from  the  North  Sea.  As 
:e  as  the  X3th  and  13th  centuries  each  of  these  islands  con- 
ted  of  several  smaller  islands,  many  of  whose  names  arc  still 
cserved  in  the  fertile  pdders  which  have  taken  their  place, 
ing  for  the  most  part  below  sea-level,  the  islands  are  pro- 
rted  by  a  continuous  line  of  artificial  dikes,  which  hide  them 
>m  view  on  the  seaward  side,  whence  only  an  occasional 
urch  steeple  is  seen.  The  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Duive- 
td  are  united  owing  to  the  damming  of  the  Dyk water;  St 
ipsland,  or  PhiUpsland,  and  South  Beveland  are  connected 
:b  the  mainland  of  North  Brabant  by  naturally  formed  mud 
iks. 

rhe  soil  of  Zeeland  consists  of  a  fertile  sea  clay  which  espcci- 
f  favours  the  production  of  wheat;  rye,  barley  (for  malting), 
ms  and  peas,  and  flax  are  also  cultivated.    Cattle  and  swine 

reared,  and  dairy  produce  is  largely  exported;  but  the 
ep  of  the  province  are  small  and  their  wool  indifferent.  The 
ustries  (linen,  yam-spinning,  distilling,  brewing,  salt-refining, 
3building)  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  inhabi- 
ts, who  retain  many  quaint  and  archaic  peculiarities  of 
nner  and  dress,  speak  the  variety  of  Dutch  known  as  Low 
.nkish. 

lie  chief  towns  on  the  island  of  Schouwen  are  the  ports  of 
riksee  and  Brouwershaven.  On  the  well-wooded  fringe  of  the 
les  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  the  two  villages  of 
lesse  and  Haarostede,  the  seats  in  former  days  of  the  two 
'erful  lordships  of  the  same  name.  St  Maartensdyk  on  the 
>ining  island  of  Tolen  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  lordship 
sfa  belonged  successively  to  the  families  of  Van  Borssele, 
ren  and  Orange-Nassau.  There  is  a  monument  of  the  Van 
sscles  in  the  Reformed  church.  The  castle  built  here  in 
first  half  of  the  14th  century  was  demolished  in  18 19.  The 
id  of  South  Beveland  frequently  suffered  from  inundations 
experienced  a  particularly  disastrous  one  in  1530.  In  the 
e  century  the  flourishing  walled  town  of  Reimenswaal  and 
island  of  Borsele  or  Borssele  disappeared  beneath  the 
cs;  but  the  test-named  was  gradually  recovered  during  the 
,  century.    This  island  gave  its  name  to  the  powerful  lord- 

of  the  same  name.  Goes  is  the  chief  town  on  South 
;Iand.  Oyster-breedmg  is  practised  on  the  north  coast  of 
island,  especially  at  Wemeldinge  and  lerseke  or  Ycrseke. 
:ke  was  once  a  town  of  importance  and  the  seat  of  a  lord- 
,  while  at  Wemeldinge  there  was  formerly  an  establishment 
le  Templars.  In  x866  South  Beveland  and  Walcheren  were 
rd  by  a  heavy  railway  dam,  a  canal  bdng  cut  through  the 
lie  of  the  former  isluid  to  restore  the  connexion  between 
East  and  West  Scheldt.  South  Beveland  is  sometimes 
d  the  "  granary  "  and  Walcheren  the  *'  garden  "  of  Zeeland. 
principal  towns  in  Walcheren  are  Middelburg,  the  chief 
I  of  the  province,  Flushing  andVeere;  all  three  cormected 
.  canal  (1867-72)  which  divides  the  island  in  two.^  The 
ig  village  of  Amemuiden  flourished  as  a  harbour  in  the 
century,  but  decayed  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sand, 
burg  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes  on  the 

side  of  the  island,  and  in  modem  times  has  become  a 
lax  but  primitive  watering-place.    It  is  a  very  old  town, 


having  received  civic  rights  in  the  Z3th  century,  and  from  time 
to  time  Roman  remains  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  sands.  Between  Domburg  and  the  village  of  West- 
kapelle  there  stretches  the  famous  Westkapelle  sea-dike.  The 
maioland  of  Zecland-Flanders  was  formerly  aiso  composed  (rf 
numerous  islands  which  were  gradually  united  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  mud  and  sand,  and  in  this  way  many  once  flourishing 
commercial  towns,  suclx  as  Sluis  and  Aardenburg,  were  reduced 
in  importance.  The  famous  castle  of  Sluis,  built  in  1385,  was 
partly  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  totally  demolished 
in  1818.  Yzendyke  represents  a  Hanse  town  which  flourished 
in  the  X3th  century  and  was  gradually  engulfed  by  the  sea. 
Simikrly  the  original  port  of  Breskens  was  destroyed  by  in- 
undations in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  modern  town 
rose  into  importance  m  the  19th  century  on  account  of  its  good 
harbour.  The  old  towns  of  Axel  and  Haist  were  formerly 
important  fortresses,  and  as  such  were  frequently  besieged  in 
the  z6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Ter  Neuzen  was  strongly 
fortified  in  1833-39,  and  has  a  flourishing  transit  trade,  as  the 
port  of  Ghent,  by  the  canal  constructed  in  1825-27. 

ZEERUST,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  149  m.  by  rail,  via 
Krugersdorp,  N.N.W.  of  Pretoria  and  33  m.  N.E.  of  Mafeking. 
Pop.  (1904)  1945.  It  was  founded  in  1868  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Marico  district,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead,  zinc  and  silver 
mines,  and  some  20  m.  S.  are  the  Malmani  goldfields.  The 
Marico  Valley  was  occupied  early  in  the  19th  century  by  Mata- 
bele,  who  had  come  from  Zululand.  They  were  driven  out  by 
Boer  trekkers  in  1837.  To  Boer  cultivation  the  valley  of  the 
Marico  river  owes  its  fertility.  Wheat  and  oats  are  largely 
cultivated  and  almost  all  sub-tropical  fruits  flourish.  Follow- 
ing the  relief  of  Mafeking,  Z7th  of  May  1900,  Zeerust  was 
occupied  by  the  British  under  General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
Railway  connexion   with   Pretoria  was  established  in  1907. 

ZEIS8BER0,  HEINRICH,  Rjtter  von  (1839-1899),  Austrian 

historian,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  July  1839,  and  in 

1865  became  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Lemberg. 

In  1871  he  removed  to  Innsbmck;  in  1873  he  was  appointed 

professor  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  here  he  was  historical 

tutor  to  the  crown  prince  Rudolph.     In  1891   he  was  made 

director  of  the  Vienna  institute  for  historical  research,  and  in 

1896  director  of  the  imperial  court  library  at  Vienna.      He 

resigned  his  professorial  chair  in  1897  and  died  on  the  37th 

of  May  1899. 

Zeiiisbefg's  writings  deal  mainly  with  the  history  of  Austria  and 
of  PoUnd,  and  among  them  the  following  may  be  mentbned: — 
Die  pdnische  CesckidUssckretbung  des  MittelaiUrs  (Leipzig,  187^); 
i4mo,  ersler  Enbischof  von  Salxburg  (Vienna,  1863);  Dte  Knegt 
Kaiser  Heinrichs  11.  mil  Henog  BoUslaw  I.  von  Poleit  (Vienna, 
1868):  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  mm  der  dsterreichiscke  StatHsgedanke 
(Vienna,  1882);  Ober  das  Rtchtsverfakren  Rudolfs  von  Habsburg 
Kgen  Ottokar  von  Bdhmen  (Vienna,  1887);  and  Der  dsterreichische 
Erbfotgestreil  nock  dem  Tode  aes  Kdnigs  Ladislaus  Postkumus,  1457-58 

i Vienna,  1879).  Dealinff  with  more  recent  times  he  wrote: — Zur 
eutschen  KaiserpolUik  OesUrreichs:  ein  Beiitag  tur  Ceschickie  des 
Rerolulionsjakres  tjof  (Vienna,  1899);  Zvoei  Jahre  belgiscker 
Ceschickie  1701-02  (Vienna,  1891);  6elpen  unter  der  Generalstatl- 
katterschaft  Erthertog  Karls  1703-94  (Vienna,  1893-94);  Erzkerxog 
Karl  von  Oesterreick.  Lebensbiiajyienna.^  1895) :  and  Front  Josef  I. 
(Vienna,  1888).  He  edited  three  volumes  of  the  Quellen  tur 
Cesckickte  der  Deutuken  KaiserpolUik  Oesterreicks  wdkrend  der 
frentdsiscken  Rnolutionskriege  1790-1801  (Vienna,  1882-1885, 
i8go). 

ZEITnN( -"olive")!  the  name  of  several  places  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  but  principally  an  Armenian  town  in  the  Aleppo 
vilayet,  altitude  about  4000  ft,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  about  20  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marash.  The  inhabitants, 
about  zo,ooo,  all  Christians,  are  of  a  singularly  fine  physical 
type,  though  too  much  inbred,  and  are  interesting  from  their 
character  and  historical  position  as  a  remnant  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lesser  Armenia.  The  importance  of  Zeitun  dates  from  the 
capture  of  Leo  VI.  by  the  Egyptians  in  i375i  and  it  probably 
became  then  a  refuge  for  the  more  active  and  irreconcilable 
Armenians;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  place  till 
300  years  later.    It  long  mamtained  practical  independence  as 
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■  oal  ot  fKcboolen,  ind  it  mt  only  in  1S7B  ihit  the  Turkt, 

wont  consequences  of  which  llie  lourn  was  saved  by  the  inlcr- 
cession  ot  the  British  consul  il  Aleppo  Kaincd  in  (inte  by  the 
devoted  energy  of  T.  ChHstie,  American  misiionaiy  at  Maraih; 
ind  in  i8qs,  afier  the  ArmeniaD  massicns  had  commenced 
elsewhere,  the  people  again  lOse,  seiied  the  fort,  and,  aflei 
htdding  out  For  more  than  three  moniht  against  a  laigc  Turkish 
force,  Kcured  hoaourable  lemu  of  peace  on  the  mediation  of 
the  consuls  o[  the  Powers  at  Aleppo.    The  inhabitt 


the  passes  of  elalern  Taurus 
httated  by  leac  of  ihe  Zeilunli  m 
.T%e  governor  must  be  a  Chriilia 
arc  (ecored  to  the  Zeitunlis  durin, 


a  (see  M«ea5K),  long 


hemselvet 
e  through 


id  certain  other  privilegci 

rir  good  behsviouj. 

(D.G.H.) 
tnith  ot  the 


.ated  o 


le  (White)  Elstet,  iB  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  o 
Ihe  line  10  Gen,  and  with  branches  to  Altcnburg  and  Weissen- 
(els.  Fop,  (iMs)  19,7971  (HBo)  UJfli.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  two  iron  bcidgei,  and  one  stone  *nd  one  timber 
bridge,  and  the  upper  and  lower  towns  are  connected  by  a 
(onicular  railway.  The  Gothic  abbey  church  dates  from  the 
■       ■"       kDcsque  crypt  (1         '  '      ~ 


old  F 


dby. 


nary.  « 
•I  Saie-Zeili, 


,  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.    Ji 
Ihe  Mofiiiburg,  bulk  In  156*  by  Ihc 

poorhouse.  Zeili  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  cottons  and  olhcr 
lextitcB,  machinery,  wax-clolh,  musical  instruments,  vinegar, 
cigars.  &c;  and  wood-carving,  dyeing  and  calico-prinling  are 
carried  on.  In  Ihe  neighbourhood  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  lignite,  and  mineral-oil  worhs. 

Zeiti  is  an  ancient  place  of  Slavonic  origin.  From  96B  till 
1018  il  was  (be  seal  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  removed  10 
Naumburg,  15)  m.  to  Ihe  N.W.,  and  styled  Naumburg-Zeilz. 
In  1 564  IhJe  lail  Roman  Catholic  bishop  died,  and  his  dominions 
were  thenceforward  administered  by  princes  of  Sajioay.  From 
l6sj  lill  1718  Zeita  was  the  capital  ol  tlie 


lafter 


See  Rot..., 

Lange,  Ckrtmik  iii  BisAumi  /fairmtyri  (Ni 

ZBUBR,  BDDARD  (i3i4-iQo8),  German  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Klcinbotlwat  in  WDtttemberg  on  the  imd  ol  January 
1814,  and  educated  at  (be  univcrsily  of  Tilbingcn  and  under 
[he  influence  of  HegeL  In  1S40  he  was  Prmldimnl  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  in  1847  professor  ol  (hcology  at  Bern, 
in  1S49  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  migrating  soon  alter- 
wardi  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  as  the  result  of  disputes 
with  Ihe  aericil  parly.  He  became  professor  of  philosoiihy 
al  Heidelberg  in  1S61.  removed  (0  Berlin  in  187',  *nd  reiiccd 
in  189s.  His  great  work  is  his  PkileiofMt  ia  Criaken  (1844- 
Sl).  This  book  he  continued  to  amplily  and  improve  in  Ibe 
U^l  ol  further  research;  the  last  edition  appeared,  in  t^oi. 
Il  hat  been  translated  into  most  of  Ihe  European  languages 
and  becsmc  ihe  recogniied  teal-book  of  Greek  philosophy.  He 
wrote  abo  on  (heok^.  and  published  three  volumes  ot  philo- 
(ophital  essays.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Ihe 
Thtotoiisdu  JalirbUtker,  a  periodical  which  acquired  greal  Im- 
portance as  the  eiponeni  ol  the  historical  method  of  David 
Baur.    Like  moM  of  liis  contemporaries 


It  aulnequenlly  he  developed  1 
law  the  necessity  of  going  back 


Ihe  epislemolo^cal  problems  which  Kant  had  made  but  a 
partially  succesful  attempt  to  solve.  None  Ihe  less  hit  merits 
■t  an  original  thinker  are  far  milthone  by  his  splendid  services 
to  Ihe  hiitory  nl  philosopky.    Il  la  iroe  (hat  his  view  of  Greek 


thought  is  somewhat  warped  by  Heceliui  li 
nol  alive  enough  10  ihe  very  inlimaie  rdiiioa  whkh  iVi^ 
holds  to  national  life  and  to  the  idiotyDciuy  of  ihe  •'^•J- 
Hc  lays  loo  much  stress  upon  the  "  cnncep*."  and  apUia 
too  much  by  the  Hegelian  aniiihcsis  of  subjcciive  aod  obitn™. 
Nevertheless  hit  history  of  Greek  phihaophy  nmains  a  v*x 
monument  of  solid  learning  informed  with  nainnl  s^ici:>. 
He  received  (he  highest  recognition,  not  ordy  from  phibHcf^ 
and  learned  societies  all  over  Ibe  wwM,  bat  ahe  Inm  ilir 
emperor  and  the  German  peofile.  tn  iS^  ihe  Enptn*  Hi- 
liam  11.  made  him  a  "  WirUicher  Gelicimral  "  with  the  tiik  c> 
"  Eicclleni,"  and  his  bust,  with  tba[  of  Hdrahohi,  ns  V. 
up  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  near  (he  statues  erectid  \a  iki 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick.  He  died  on  Ihe  igtb  gi 
March  1908. 
The  Pkilsispkit  iir  Criatm  hat  been  trudaial  inu  E^id 
■■=   "    ■"-—'-■-' ■- ■=   -    ■■■-TTBa 


o/ct,  Pkil. 
A.  Goxlwin 


Socraui  (iWi):  6.  ].  RekMT&ira 

Qiin  Aia^j  (1876):  CitfclLi  as 

5I--1.  Fp;rurr.irii  td  SirBlus  (1870  and  l«oh  S.  F.  AKivk. 
H.      .  '  I-  ..  '   .    ,  ,t  Gt.  Pkil.  (1883).    The  Pkilnrfia ttvv^ 

(i-n.  vh  1-1  irttjS);  Eng.  irant.  by  Alieync  and  E.el)»  Abtn- 
(l^f.j.  under  the  litle.  OUIlw  1/  lb  Hill,  e/  Ck.  PUti.  f^-i 
hih  nrhrr  work!  arc^^FteMntKll  Sn^io  (1839!^  D<t  4>c^ 
ff-'hi.Uir  kriL  lawnuki  (igja;  EniKiraai.  J.  Dan,  iSrv;^ 
Ei'far:  Mirni  d.  Uamaktitmmi  tci  L  Cr&rA.  (|M»;  Cmi  1 
tk-  ,:„S.  A-iritr  11898)1  ClKk.  i  inutk.  Pkila.  ml  UA^ 
(■^:j,  i-d  lS;j);  5l<HiI  niuf  Kirckt  (1S7]):  Slrara  ■■  inmiw  Urt 
ml  i.hrifun  Ii8;j:  Eng.  Innt.  1874);  Oktr  BWntaar  ••! 
...     ..  ^    ,-., ...  n :.  1,8^).  ^^f,  MttlH-m^  -Biii 
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.  .  iS),  Byzantine  general  and  inviltr.  TV 
Turka.  by  Ihelr  conquest  of  Sogdiana  ia  Itv  middle  cl  the  t-i 
century,  gained  conlrol  of  the  ailk  trade  which  thm  pairJ 
through  Central  Asia  into  Persia.  But  the  Penun  kB«. 
Chosroes  Nushirvan.  dreading  the  intmuoa  of  Tnikiih  ett 
encf,  refuted  10  allow  the  old  commerce  10  conliDBC,  and  lbs 
Turks  after  many  rebuffs  consented  to  a  suggestias  milr  b> 
their  mercanlile  lubjecu  of  Ihe  Soghd.  and  in  ;U  lent  u 
embassy  to  Constantinople  10  form  an  alliance  with  the  B)ai:' 
tines  and  "  transfer  Ihe  sale  of  silk  to  them."  Tlie  odrr  >v 
accepted  by  Justin  II.,  and  in  August  568.  Zemaniia  it* 
Cilician.  "  CSeneial  of  the  dlies  of  the  Eut."  Ief(  B>iul.i::r 
for  Sogdiana.  The  embassy  was  under  Ilie  guidaixe  of  Uaaiiii. 
**  chief  of  (he  people  of  Sogdiana,'^  who  bad  fiitd.  aoordiAc  u 
Menandcr  Protector,  suggested  to  Diiabul  jDaakB^tt.  \it  >■ 
Uin  kknn  of  Ihe  Tuiks.  the  lieiiBi  of  Ihe  ChioeK),  the  pat 
khan  ot  the  Turks,  this  "  Roman  "  alliance,  and  lad  kimrJ 
come  10  Byianiium  to  oegotiale  the  aanic  On  reaching  tbi 
Sogdian  (erriloriet  the  ttavellett  were  ofleeed  tina  fa*  liV,  1=1 
tolemnly  eiorcised;  Zemarthut  wai  made  to  "  pui  ihroajS 
the  tire  "  (i.f.  between  two  fires],  and  ttrange  cerenniMs  *f^ 
performed  over  the  baggage  ot  the  eapeditioB.  a  bell  bcC4 
rung  .and  a  drum  frealen  over  it,  while  ^■"■■■'■g  imose-ln"^ 
were  carried  round  it,  and  incanutions  muttend  in  "Sc^thiu 
After  these  precaulions  tlie  envoys  proceeded  to  the  earnp  <t 
Dizahul  (at  ralber  of  Diiabul's  successor,  Ba  Min  khan  ha\i:t 
jus!  died)  "  in  a  hollow  encompassed  by  tbc  Golden  MoosUi^'' 
apparently  in  tome  locality  of  the  AltaL  They  found  ibe  hlua 
surrounded  by  astonishing  barbaric  pomp — gQded  tht«ia.|iMa 
peacocks,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  silver  animah,  baajicp 
and  clothing  of  Eguied  silk.  Tliey  accompanied  him  icae  n; 
on  his  march  against  Persia,  passing  through  Talu  or  Tmious 
In  Ihe  Syr  Dana  valley,  where  HsUan  Tsang.  on  his  way  Inai 
China  (o  India  siily  years  later,  me[  with  another  of  DaaUIi 
us  was  present  at  a  huH)iiel  la  Tilai 
lagan  and  Ihe  Persiaa  avoy  eichaapd 


ZENAGA- 

nvDTt  {no  virious  tribs  >ubj«t  to  the  Turin.  Halting  by 
he  "  vul,  wide  lagoon  "  (ol  Ihc  Aral  Sraf),  Zcmuchus  icnl  oH 
□  ctptns  mtaatagfit,  one  Gcorite,  to  mnoouQce  his  relurn  to 
br  fmpFror,  G«otge  hurrifd  on  by  tbc  ahorteal  route,  "  desert 
nd  witctleB,"  apparcmly  the  iteppes  nonb  of  the  Black  Sci: 
'hjk  bis  iapeiiott  moving  more  liovly,  marched  twelve  days 
y  Ihe  »ndy  ihom  o(  "  llie  lagoon  " ;  crossed  ihe  Emla, 
lal,  Volga,  ud  Kuban  (where  4000  Peniaoi  vaioty  lay  1° 
nbuib  to  ilop  him);  and  pauiog  nund  the  wntem  end  of 
ic  Caucasus,  airived  utcly  it  Tnbiiond  and  Canitinldople. 
or  several  yean  this  Turkish  aHiaace  lubslslcd.  white  cloM 
tercouiie  was  mainlained  between  Ceolnl  Asia  and  Byun- 
jd;  when  another  Koman  enmy,onc  VAlentin<»(0^>aXD?Lwi), 
les  on  his  embassy  in  575  he  takes  back  with  him  106  Turks 

endship  rapidly  began  to  cooL  It  is  curious  thai  all  this 
ivfI  belween  the  Bo^nrus  and  Transoxiana  beems  not  to 
ve  done  anything  to  correct,  at  least  in  literature,  the  wide- 
rend  misappiehcnuon  of  the  Caspian  as  a  guLE  of  the  Arctic 

See  Meiundn-  PmlcOar,  Hul  ngisSkii  '[^oLir  ipli  -Rhi 
(  LtnUiBnUmi  JfrnimnomiM  ltd  CfOa),  pp.  M5-301,  380-85. 
;-i04.flonnc<lilion  [lii ),  iBlS  (-pp.  806-11,  Sai-gl.  8«-O07, 
lAignr.  Falrolat.  Crofc.,  vol.  ciiii.,  I^iii.  1864):  1^  Va)r.  Caliaj. 
.-diwi.  (Undon,  Haklnyl  Socirry,  l86t):  L.  Cahun,  lM,od<u- 
m  »  rkiA^n^fAiir. pp.  104-18  (Paris,  1S96):  C  R.  Baiiry. 
m  Gwt'apiy,  i.  iVr^  (London.  1897).  (C.  R.  B.) 
tribe  ot  southern 
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CENiQA  (SakbIjA.  SEHtitn), 


dcrsliip  of  Yusef  hi 


oI  the 


to  Senegal,  once  their  li 
h,  uniting       ■ 


[n  Tashhn,  crossed  tl 
andSpain, namely,  (hii 
'.),  The  Zdtid  dynasty  which  supplanied  Ihe  Fatimiies 
the  Mighrib  and  founded  the  dty  of  Algiers  was  also  of 
ilga  origin.  The  Zen&ga  dialett  of  Berber  ii  apoken  in 
them  Moiocco  and  on  the  baaka  of  the  lower  Senegal, 
xly  by  the  negro  popullllOB. 

£HAirA  (Persian  sniuns),  the  apartments  of  an  Eastern 
se  in  which  Ihe  women  d[  the  family  are  secluded  (see 


\rah  nrigin,  though  ii  wu  alleged  by  the  Arabs  ihai  ihey 
■  descendants  of  Goliath,  i.e.  Philiatines  or  Phoenicians 
Khildun,  vol.  iii,  p.  iSt  and  vol,  iv,  p.  mi).  They  were 
lerty  a  large  and  powerful  confedcralion,  and  took  a  pro- 


in  and  Waltasi  dynasi 

WD-AVB3TA.  the  original  document 
aster  (7.D.),  ititl  used  by  the  ParsH* 
er.book.  He  name  "  Zend-Avesta  " 
■pe  since  the  lime  of  Anquelil  Duperre 
;es  Ihemaelvet  call  it  limply  Atiua, 
.lion  ")  being  specially  employed  10 
jf  the 


reigned  in  Morocco  (rom 


1  (c.  1771),  but  the 
Zaid  {i.i.  "inler- 
Jenote  the  transla- 
^veita  which  eiist) 
spoken  of  together 


.htavi.     Test  and  translati 

■  hbvi  books  as  AsiiUt  h  Zand  (" 

ce — -through  a  misunderstanding — our  word  Zend-Avesta. 

irigin  and  meaning  of  the  word  "  Avesta  "  (or  in  its  older 

Aviiiaki  an  alike  obscure:  '«■  cannot  be  traced  further 
than  Ibe  Saaanian  period.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  is 
rrcquently  called  Zend:  bul,  is  already  implied,  this  is 
ilake.  We  possm  no  olhrt  document  written  In  it,  and 
is  Bccouni  modem  Fanee  scholau,  as  well  is  the  older 
vi  books,  (peak  of  the  bnguage  and  writing  indiffercnlly 
cits.  As  the  original  home  of  the  language  can  only  he 
doubtfully  conjectured,  we  ihall  do  well  to  follow  the 

unctioned  by  old  cutfon  and  in>ly  the  word  to  bttl-. 


Tliisi 


ta  is  a  Kotb  of  but  moderate  compass 
0  the  tliad  and  OdyJjiy  taken  logethct),    • 


whole. 


Ibe  book:  il 

Ihe  Old  Tei 

of  Ihe  lasl  remains  of  the  eilensn 

Ihe  Zoroastiian  faith  was  torraerl; 

parts— Ibe  Yisna,  the  Viapned' 
and  the  Kbocdah  Avesta. 


s  collection  of  writing,  as 
u  we  shall  afterwards  sec. 
sacred  literalun  in  which 


I.  The  Ysnia,  the  principal  liiurgieal  book  of  the  Pancca,  in 
71  chapten  (Uifi.  hi),  coaialni  the  leus  that  are  read  by  Ibe 
prieni  at  the  solemn  yuoa  (Uahne)  aremony,  or  the  gencnl 

chaplers  is  purely  Ihumcal,  attbeiigh  their  matter  in  pan  has 
nothing  to  do  with  [he  GtuTgical  actwa.  The  kernel  of  the  whole 
book,  iround  which  Ibe  remainhig  ponkwa  are  (iDuped,  conMIs 
of  the  Clihls  or  "  hymn  "  of  Zonanei  (ij>.),  the  oldest  and  mou 
•acred  portion  ot  the  entire  canon.  The  YaMU  accordingly  falls 
into  three  sections  of  about  equal  lencih^o)  The  in'-  '^  ' 
(chaps.  1-17)  il,  for  the  moat  part,  made  up  of  loog-wind 


up  of  lopg-winded,  1 

i'mc~iniini'te»V  t.f.ihej^aflu  (/!«■)  Yaihi  (9, 
ancient  coafe^on  3  failfa  (la),  which  b  of  value  >■ 
tor  the  faiBoiy  o(  dviliiailaa.     {()  The  Gathii  |c 


atyte  and  an  archaic  languag 

. lit  ofdinarily  used  in  the  Avei 

of  these  hymns,  see  "' 


in.  37  and  chap.  4}  li  inserted  tl 
la  (aa^arUiro,  a  number  of  small  prose  pie 
......  ■ ,-..,       ,,j  TT„  KKalled  Ul 


.'S'/el^Si'l 


-M) 


'S-J4.  43-**.  47-SO.  S".  M)-     I 
1>  insetted  the  eo<al1ed  Seven-I 

...liquily.   (., .- _,„     ;   ^.,-.- 

S477^)  na>  conlfni?  nf  cnntirtcrnMe  varrciy.  but 


Six*), 


ilwl  in  Ihc  vl^Da 
d-^Yasna  ceremony.      1  ne 

lion  of  fenujd,  invocaiion 
mt  chaptec  oi  Ibe  boatt. 
c  Veitouiad,  Ihe  priciirv  ei 
\m  (/a-ran*)  a  fend  of  d. 
).  the  legend  of  Yimo  si"l  ■ 


me  Vianred,  m 


'™rl.ed  by'a't"" 


•y.    am  IhenboledJ'zorogBi 
le  great  point  ot  view:  the  wa' 


■h  the  whuk  book  di 


fment  of  the  Zofoasle 


according 

The  greal  Yaiht*— wime  nine  or  ren 
tvprfscflt  Ibe  religioui  poetry  of  the 
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may  be  compared  to  the  Indian  Rig-Veda.  Several  of  tbem  may 
have  been  cemented  together  from  a  number  of  lesser  poems  or 
soi^s.  They  are  a  rich  source  of  mythology  and  legendary  history. 
Side  by  side  with  full,  vividly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  Zotoas- 
trian  deities,  they  frequently  interweave,  as  episodes,  stories  from 
the  old  heroic  fables.    The  most  important  of  all,  the  19th  Yasht, 

e'ves  a  consecutive  account  of  the  Iranian  heroic  saga  in  great 
oad  lines,  together  with  a  prophetic  presentment  of  the  ei^  of 
this  world. 

^  5.  The  Khordah  Avesta^  «•«.  the  Little  Avesta,  comprises  a  collec- 
tion of  shorter  prayers  designed  for  all  believers — the  laity  included 
— and  adapted  for  the  various  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In 
part,  these  brief  petitions  serve  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
more  lengthy  Yastits — especially  the  so-called  NyAishes. 

Over  and  above  the  five  books  just  enumerated,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments  from  other  books,  e.{.  the 
mrangisUint  as  well  as  quotations,  glosses  and  glossaries. 

The  Larger  Avesta  and  the  Twenty-otie  Nasks.T-ln  its 
present  form,  however,  the  Avesta  is  only  a  fragmentary  rem- 
nant of  the  old  priestly  literature  of  Zoroastrianism,  a  fact 
confessed  by  the  learned  tradition  of  the  Parsees  themselves, 
according  to  which  the  number  of  Yashts  was  originally  thirty. 
The  truth  is  that  we  possess  but  a  trifling  portion  of  a  very 
much  larger  Avesta,  if  we  are  to  believe  native  tradition,  carry- 
ing us  back  to  the  Sassanian  period,  which  tells  of  a  larger  Avesta 
in  twenty-one  books  called  nasks  or  nosks,  as  to  the  names  of 
which  we  have  several  more  or  less  detailed  accounts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pahlavi  Dinkard  (9th  century  a.d.)  and  in  the 
Rivayats.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn  that  this  larger 
Avesta  was  only  a  part  of  a  yet  more  extensive  original  Avesta, 
which  is  said  to  have  existed  before  Alexander.  We  are  told 
that  of  a  number  of  nasks  only  a  small  portion  was  found  to  be 
extant  "  after  Alexander."  For  example,  of  the  seventh  nask, 
which  "before  Alexander"  had  as  many  as  fifty  chapters, 
there  then  remained  only  thirteen;  and  similar  allegations  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  other  nasks. 
The  Rivayats  state  that,  when  after  the  calamity  of  Alexander 
they  sought  for  the  books  again,  they  found  a  portion  of  each 
nask,  but  found  no  nask  in  completeness  except  the  Vendidad. 
But  even  of  the  remains  of  the  Avesta,  as  these  hy  before  the 
author  of  the  9th  century,  only  a  small  residue  has  survived 
to  our  time.  Of  all  the  nasks  one  only,  the  nineteenth,  has  come 
down  on  us  intact— the  Vendidad.  All  else,  considered  as 
wholes,  have  vanished  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

It  would  be  rash  summarily  to  dismiss  this  old  tradition  of  the 
twenty-one  nasks  as  pure  invention.  The  number  twenty-one 
points,  indeed,  to  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  material;  for 
twenty-one  is  a  sacred  number,  and  the  roost  sacred  prayer  of  the 
Parsees,  the  so-called  Ahund  Vairyd  (Honovar)  contains  twenty-one 
words;  and  it  is  also  true  that  m  the  enumeration  of  the  nasks 
we  miss  the  names  of  the  books  we  know,  like  the  Yasna  and  the 
Yashts.  But  we  must  assume  that  these  were  included  in  such 
or  such  a  nask,  as  the  Yashts  in  the  seventeenth  or  JSak&n  Yasht ; 
or.  it  may  be  that  other  books,  especially  the  Yasna.  are  a  com- 
pilation extracted  for  liturgical  purposes  from  various  nasks. 
Further,  the  statements  of  the  Dinkara  leave  on  us  a  very  distinct 
imprc»ion  that  the  author  actually  had  before  him  the  text  of  the 
nasks,  or  at  all  events  of  a  large  part  of  them:  for  he  expressly 
states  that  the  eleventh  nask  was  entirely  lost,  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  give  the  slightest  account  of  its  contents.  And.  besides,  in  other 
directions  there  are  numerous  indications  that  such  books  once 
really  existed.  In  the  Khordah  Avesta,  as 'we  now  have  it,  we 
find  two  SrOsh  Yashts;  with  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  old  MSS.  that  it  was  t^en  from  the  HAddkkl  nask  (the 
twentieth,  according  to  the  Dinkard).  From  the  same  nask  also 
a  considerable  fragment  {Yts.  21  and  aa  in  Westergaard)  has  been 
taken.  So,  also,  the  Ntrangistdn  is  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
(or  Hllspdram)  nask.  I>astly,  the  numerous  other  fragments,  the 
quotations  in  the  Pahlavi  translation,  the  many  references  in  the 
Bundahish  to  passages  of  this  Avesta  not  now  known  to  us,  all 
presuppose  the  existence  in  the  Sassanian  period  of  a  much  more 
extensive  Avesta  literature  than  the  mere  prayer-book  now  in  our 
hands.  The  existence  of  a  larger  Avesta,  even  as  late  as  the  oth 
century  a.d.,  is  far  from  being  a  mere  myth.  But,  even  grantmg 
that  a  certain  obscurity  still  tiangs  undispelled  over  the  problem 
of  the  old  Avesta,  with  its  twenty-one  nasks,  we  may  well  believe 
the  Parsees  themselves,  when  they  affirm  that  their  sacred  litera- 
ture has  passed  through  successive  stages  of  decay,  the  last  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  present  Avesta.  In  fact  we  can  dearly 
trace  this  gfradual  process  of  decay  in  certain  portions  of  the  Avesta 
during  the  last  few  centuries.    The  great  Yashts  are  not  of  very 


frequent  occurretiee  in  the  manuscripts: 
are  already  met  with  but  seldom,  and   MSS. 
Yashts  are  of  extreme  rarity.    Of  the  ftfteeath. 
nineteenth  Yashts  the  few  usieful  cofnes  that 
from  a  single  MS.  of  the  year  1591  a.o. 

Origin  and  History.— Vf}ult  tSi  that  Herodotus  (L 132)  hs 
to  say  is  that  the  Magi  sang  "the  theogony  **  at  their  uaOiia, 
Pausanias  is  able  to  add  (v.  37.  3)  thai  they  read  from  a  book. 
Hermippus,  in  the  3rd  century  bjc,  affirmed  tliat  Zoffoas&er, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ma^,  was  the  walhar  d 
twenty  books,  each  containing  loo^ooo  verses.  Aoconficg  t^ 
the  Arab  hbtorian,  T^^bari,  these  were  written  ock  1 2.000  co«- 
hides,  a  statement  confirmed  by  Masudi,  wbo  writes:  **  Zanak 
gave  to  tl.e  Persians  the  book  called  .Avesta.  It  coesatcd  d 
twenty-one  parts,  each  containing  200  leaves.  Thb  bodL,  b 
the  writing  which  Zartushl  invented  and  trhich  the  Ma^  caEed 
the  writing  of  religion,  was  written  cm  x  2,000  cowhides,  ba.£i 
together  by  golden  bands.  Its  language  was  the  Old  Pcis^ 
which  now  no  one  understands."  These  assertioos  sofickr!} 
establish  the  existence  and  great  bulk  of  the  sacred  writer 
Parsee  tradition  adds  a  number  of  tnterestinj;  statetneds  a 
to  their  history.  According  to  the  Arda-Viraf-Ifdxa  ibt 
religion  revealed  through  Zoroaster  has  subsisted  in  its  pon:? 
for  300  years,  when  Iskander  Rumi  (Alexander  the  Crea:) 
invaded  and  devastated  Iran,  and  burned  the  Avesta  wbkk 
written  on  cowhides  with  golden  ink,  was  preserved  ia  tbe 
archives  at  Persepolis.  According  to  the  Dinkard,  that  vee 
two  copies,  of  which  one  was  burned,  while  the  second  are 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  Rivftyato  reUto 
further:  *'  After  the  villainy  of  Alexander,  an  asacmbJage  cf 
several  high-priests  brought  together  the  Avesta.  fn«B  variKS 
places,  and  made  a  collection  which  included  the  sacred  Vasc^ 
Vispered,  Vendidad  and  other  scraps  of  the  Avesta.*  As  i^ 
this  re-collection  and  redaction  of  the  Avesta  the  Dinkard  pm 
various  details.  One  of  the  Arsactd  klnss,  Vologescs  (I  a 
III.?),  ordered  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Avesta  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  recorded.  The  first  ci  the  Sasnau. 
kings,  Ardashir  Bftbag&n  (226-240),  caused  his  high-|Rirst 
Tanvasar,  to  bring  together  the  dispersed  portioos  of  the  hc.y 
book,  and  to  compile  from  these  a  new  Avesta,  whacfa,  as  *jr 
as  possible,  should  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  ongiu' 
King  Sh&pQr  I.  (241-272)  enlarged  this  re-edited  Avou  fcj 
collecting  and  incorporating  with  it  the  non-rdigioos  tractates 
on  medicine,  astronomy,  geogr^>hy  and  philosophy.  Ucdtr 
ShapQr  II.  (309-380)  the  naadts  were  brought  into  ctxafAAt 
order,  and  the  new  redaction  of  the  Avesta  reached  its  de&auve 
conclusion. 

Historical  criticism  may  regard  this  tradition,  in  many  of  its 
features,  as  mere  fiction,  or  as  a  perversion  of  facts  maik  (^f 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  a  sacreri 
literature  to  other  persons  than  those  actually  respoco&le  for 
it.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  absolve  Alexander  from  the  charge 
of  vandalism  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  the  fact  mev<cnikka£ 
remains,  that  he  ordered  the  palace  at  Pe»epol»  to  be  bvrocd 
(Diod.,  xvii.  72;  Curt.,  v.  7).  Even  the  statoncnt  as  to  the 
one  or  two  complete  copies  of  the  Avesta  may  be  gjvcn  0^  as 
the  invention  of  a  later  day.  Nevertheless  the  eaacatial  ex* 
ments  of  the  tradition  remain  unshaken,  viz.  that  the  or'prJ 
Avesta,  or  old  sacred  literature,  divided  on  account  «rf  its  first 
bulk  and  heterogeneous  contents  into  many  portions  and  a 
variety  of  separate  works,  had  an  actual  existoice  ia  nomrrcjs 
copies  and  also  in  the  memories  of  priests,  that,  altfao^i: 
gradually  diminishing  in  bulk,  it  remained  extant  chmag  tlr 
period  of  foreign  domination  and  ecdedastical  decay  after  tbr 
time  of  Alexander,  and  that  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  redact  ior; 
subsequently  made.  The  kernel  of  thb  native  tiadxtioo—the 
fact  of  a  late  collection  of  older  fragments— appears  indispotable. 
The  character  of  the  book  is  entirely  that  <tf  a  compilatioa 

In  its  outward  form  the  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  it,  bclor4es  to 
the  Sassanian  period — the  last  survival  of  the  oompilm'  work 
already  alluded  to.  But  this  Sassanian  origin  of  the  Avesta  roisi 
not  be  misunderstood:  from  the  remnants  and 


tgiDuiu  It  licit  di^KHil,  iht  diuceuut  oi  diasxuuU  com- 
Kfd  1  ncv  caaoD — erectHi  a  new  «]]£ce  from  Ihc  nutcTula 
ibe  old.  In  poiol  ol  detail,  iL  ii  now  impotsible  lo  draw  ■ 
arp  dlstmftloii  bctvcca  thai  which  they  foimd  aurviving 
idy  to  Ibdr  bjind  and  that  which  Ihey  thenudveg  added,  or  to 
ftrie  hotf  fir  they  reproduced  the  traditional  fngmenti  with 
(bal  fidrlily  or  indulged  in  revi^oD  and  remouLdijig.  It  may 
i»a>bly  be  luppowd,  not  only  that  they  coosliucted  the 
tcml  fnniFiTOrk  of  many  chaptcn,  and  alao  made  some 
dilnns  'pf  ihcir  own — &  neccaaaiy  proccu  In  order  to  veld 
eir  jnotl^  coUeclEun  of  fragmentB  into  a  new  and  coherent 
ok — but  also  that  they  fabricated  anew  many  formulae  and 
iUlivB  paujigc$  on  the  model  of  the  matecial)  at  their  di>- 
jaL  In  Ilia  coniiated  the  "  completion  "  of  Tanvewr,  ei- 
asly  mcDlioned  in  the  account  of  the  Dloluud.  All  IhOH 
ti  in  which  the  grammar  I)  handled,  now  with  lamca  and 
nt  of  skill,  and  again  with  abnlute  barbarism,  may  probably 
placrd  10  the  account  of  the  Saiianian  ledaciara.  All  the 
mmalically  correct  teita,  together  with  those  portion!  of 

aagea,  art  indubitably  authentic  and  taken  ad  terbum  rom 
original  AvestL  To  thia  daaa.  above  all,  belong  b 
:hu  and  the  nucleus  of  the  greater  Yaihti.  Opinions  diSer 
4tly  IS  to  the  precise  age  of  the  original  texu  brougb 
:tlier  by  subsequent  ledacton;  according  to  ume,  they  ue 
'Acbaemenian;  accoiding  to  DarmeUeler's  former  opicu  c 
r  were  written  in  B4edia  under  the  Achaimenian  dynuty 
irdiug  to  some,  their  source  must  be  sought  In  the  eti 
iidiug  to  others,  in  the  west  of  Iran.  But  to  leaich  o  • 
;ix  time  or  an  exact  locality  li  to  deal  with  ibe  question 
narrowly;  It  is  more  correct  lo  lay  that  Che  Avewa  was 
ked  at  from  the  time  of  Zoroaiter  down  to  the  Sassanian 
od-  lUoldest portions, theGtthai,pTDceedfromthepropb 
self.  This  CODCiusion  is  inevitaUe  for  every  one  to  wboro 
lastet  is  an  faistorital  penoualily,  and  who  doea  not  shun 
labour  ol  an  unprejudiced  research  Into  the  pieuung  ei 
e  difficult  texts  [d.  Zokoastes).  Tlie  mt  of  tbe  Avetta 
jite  of  the  opposite  opinion  of  orthodox  Panees.  does  no 
.  claim  to  come  from  Zoroaster.  As  the  Caihls  now  cod 
te  the  kernel  ol  the  most  sacred  prayer-bocdt,  viz.  tlie 
ia.  so  they  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  £nt  nudeua  o  a 
lous  literature  in  generaL  The  language  in  which  Zoioas  er 
hi,  especially  a  later  development  of  it,  remained  as  be 
lard  with  hii  Followers,  and  became  the  sacred  languag 
le  ptiesthood  of  that  faitb  which  he  had  founded;  as  such 
yanie,  ao  Co  speak,  absolved  from  the  ordinary  conditions 
me  and  space.  Taught  and  acquired  as  an  ecclesiastical 
lage,  it  wa*  enabled  Co  live  an  irtifida)  life  hing  aJ  er 
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e  Latin  of  the  middle  ago  ot  tbe  Hebrew  of  the  rabbinical 
lb.  The  priests,  who  were  the  composers  and  reposi  nes 
leae  texts,  succeeded  In  giving  \btm  a  perfectly  genenl 
They  retrained  from  practically  every  allution  to 
oeral  or  loavl  drcumslancea.  Thus  we  search  vainly  in 
tvesta  itself  for  any  precise  data  Co  detetcnlne  the  period 
cotnpaaliiaD  or  the  place  where  it  aioee.  Tbe  origiDal 
ly  of  the  reli^on,  and  the  seat  of  the  Avesta  language, 
.  perhaps  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  east  of  Irto  (Seiilin 
the  neighbouring  districts).  But  neither  tbe  spiritual 
Cure  nor  the  sacred  tongue  remained  limited  10  the  east, 
[cography  ot  the  Aveiia  pants  both  to  the  east  and  the 


north.w 


of  Ii 


with  a  decided 


The  nvid  desctip- 
p(  ihe  baain  of  the  Hilmenl  {Yiula  15,  65-69)  is  peculiarly 
ctive.  The  language  ot  the  Avou  travelled  with  the 
itiian  religion  and  with  the  main  body  of  tbe  priesthood, 
probability,  chat  is  to  say.  from  east  to  west;  within  the 
of  ItaD  it  becune  inCenutioiul. 

bu  been  already  stated,  the  Avesta  now  in  our  hands  is  bin 
Jl  portion  of  tbe  book  as  restored  and  edited  unda  the 
uaca.  The  larger  part  perished  under  the  MabDimDedan  rule 
Kier  the  oiOR  twrtaious  tyranny  d  the  Tatars,  wbea  Ibiovgh 


_  _,.._««-  ^  «..w..  »  ^*,  ^  jbbvioD.    The  under- 

■laDdnif  cii  (be  older  Avesta  Ceicta  tx^sn  to  die  awi 

period.     The  Dead  toe  a  tiaaslacloa  and  iDtcrpm 


inder  the  Later  Sassaidaas  the  i 

nitical  editions,  and 

the  mooopoly  of  1 

~  of  tbe  older  teal 

ith  tbe  fined,  fei 


any, 


But  when  they  put  beyoi 
the  Cictdi.  the  Fahlavi 

translated 

'tbe'p^vT' 

,je  four  1  — 

Camhay  (^313  and 


9  priest,  Neryoanf  b.  wbicquently 

of  the  Pablavf  verrion  into  Sanskrit- 
ine  mxi.  at  tae  Aveata  are,  coDparatlv^  ■peahing,  of  recent 
lie.    The  oldnl  is  tbe  Pablavl  Vispcred  la  CopenhaceD,  datnl 
rj8.    Neil  come  the  four  MSS.  ol  Che  Keibad  Mihiilpin  K 


huso  at  Cambay  (1533  and  1334).  two  Vendidads  with  Pahlavi 
LouIq  nd  Copephageo,  and  two  Yasnas  wich  Pahlavi  in  Copen- 
fcn  and  rmeriy  Ea  Sombay  (now  Oxfoid).  Genoally  ■pqluni, 
MSS.  al  ofi  in  quality  and  carefulneis  in  proportion  to  tbev 


4  UotgiM  J17C 


of  the  Pahlavi  in 


and  Vud  in  fcnia.  n: 

is  RiUtHnii  Wttrkm  i'trUr 
however,  failed  to  awah 


ilalist  Anaueia 
'=-  'l755-'76ll 


Ivnla.  The  foundation  at  a 
.  The  inteiprelatlan  of  the 
iblems  of  onenlal  philalogy. 
It  has  been  racSed  by  «n- 


e  reactHm,  ijcon  the 
Tbe  Vuna  and  many 
.r  nrayrr  wb>i:h  are  as 
The  booli  ol  laws 


d  d  tain,  or  of  poetic  dcKriptions  and  nmiLLtudes;  and 

book    i  inwA  is  frarufcrmed  into  a  didactic  poem.    Nor 

ca  the  Yaahts,  ia  their  deletion  ot  the  ZoTDartrian 

niH.^l^a'^Bnt  d)c<1on.**¥he  Cllhls  ate  quite 

It  -I'lv."  mnrt^  °n  1  l-..-f  I-,™';,!  "'tlf/  OH  Tf-1°- 

nn — th    A  ena  occupie*  a  profninent  poaition  in  Che  literature 

of  the  WOT       At  ttie  prwnl  day  it*  tlgnificance  is  decidedly 

uoderra  ed     The  future  will  doubtless  be  more  just  with  regard 

he  EDport     ce  of  the  book  for  the  history  of  relJEion  in  general 

EniTiONS.— ZnJ-^iubi,  cd.  by  N.  U  Wertergaatd  (Copenhagea 
iBsa-si),  compLcte;  F.  Spiegd,  ^rnOa  (Vienna,  iBsj-JS),  onl> 
Vendidad.  Vupeied  and  Yuna.  but  with  tbe  Pahlavi  translation . 
K.  Celdner  (Stutl^rt:  1U6-06).  rr<uuJiiMinu._AnquFlil  Duper. 
run.  ZtjtJ-Attila,  Onvra^r  it  Zorooitre  (Parii,  1771);  Fr.  Spiegel, 
J  -vdIs,  (Leiptig,  l8u-*3),  both  coniplelely  >nliqualfd.  Aittia 
Iradnit  par  C.  de  itirlei,  ed.  1  (Paris.  lg£l):  Tlu  Zind-AwtOn, 
Pari  I.  Vmlitlad,  Pail  II.  SIrltBki.  YailUI  end  Nyayiik.  tr.  by 
I.  Daimeneter.  Pun  III.  yoixt.  Vutarod,  »c.,  by  1.  t).  Mil^ 
(OjJord.  1880-87),  in  the  Sacrti  Bxkl<!"t-  ""■'■  ''  ^~ta~.™ 
Iradmttiffn  mvutaU  par  J-  Darmeateter, 
[AniuJu  du  Itiuli  Calmtd) — a  men  imp 

LiiaaaTuai.— Aoauetil  Duperron  (w 
ttl  SoLttd  Lmiium,  trcefltu  Paisii.B 
by  E.  W.  West  (Lontlon.  I87S);  De  Hr 
<<•  r,tpula  (Pari*.  i8»1)t  "--  "■—'-- 
vol.  lv.;EdiiardHeyer,  I 
1B8*):  J.   Dannesteter, 

Ss   abdve);   K.    Geldi 
•riMIKlhM     PWIotoj    ,     _,      .     , 

18fl6),  vol.  »,  1  I.;  E.  W.  Weat.  OnrtnU  rf , . 

(Odord,  !«»».  (K.  C.) 
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ZENGG— ZENO  OF  ELBA 


ZEIiaa(HuiiganBn,  Zatf,  Crouioa,  Smj;  luliu,  Srpia), 
>  royal  tree  torn  of  Hucgiryi  Id  the  couniy  ol  Lilu-Kc^vi, 
Crcutii-5[avoDii,  34  m,  S.E.  of  Fmme,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Pop.  (1900)  jiSi.  Zengg  liH  at  Ihc  tDUma  to  a  long  deft 
"le  Velebit  MouDUiiia,  down  which  the  ban        


wind,! 


iiucb  vi 


u  olttn  I 


hirbou 


:,  although  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
Apait  ([om  the  ntfaedial  of  itl  Roman  Catholic  biahop,  a 
tymnosium,  and  lome  andent  fottificiiioni,  the  tows  cootaini 
Uttle  of  loterest.  It  curia  00  a  tnuU  tiade  in  tobacco,  fish 
and  silt.  The  Island  ol  VegUa  Iscei  the  town  and  tbc  pott 
of  San  Cioigio  lies  5  m.  S. 

Tba  captaincy  of  Zengg  was  establuhed,  In  the  i  stb  century, 
by  Kins  Uallhiai  Corviniis  ol  Hungary,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Turkt;  and  BubEequcntly,  until  1617,  the  Imm  became  famous 
u  the  stronghold  ol  the  Ulkoks. 

ZENITH  (from  the  Arabic),  the  ptrint  directly  overbead;  Ha 
direction  is  defined  by  tbai  of  the  plumb-line. 

ZEHjiN,  or  Zanjah,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  o[  the  Khanueh 
province,  about  loj  m.  N.W.  of  Teheran.on  Ihehigh  road  thence 
to  Tabriz,  at  an  elevation  of  51B0  ft.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  '5,000  and  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  wis  one  t^  tbc 
onginil  itroDgholds  of  the  Blibf  lectadans,  wbo  held  it  kfainit 
a  Urge  Persian  force  from  May  iSjo  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  most  of  them  were  massacred.  It  hsa  estensive  gardens, 
well  watered  by  the  Zanjaneh  river,  which  flows  south  of  it. 
The  well-stocked  baiaar  supplies  the  neighbouring  districts. 

ZENO,  East  Roman  emperor  from  474  to  491 ,  was  ap  Isaurian 
ol  noble  birth,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Trucalissaeu), 
nbich  he  uchangol  for  that  of  Zeno  on  his  marriage  with 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  in  468.  Of  his  early  life  nothing 
is  known;  after  hla  marriage  (which  was  designed  by  Leo  to 
secure  the  IsauHan  support  against  his  ambitious  minister 
Aspar)  be  became  patrician  and  commander  ol  the  imperial 
guard  and  of  the  armies  in  Ibe  East.  While  on  a  campaign  in 
Thrace  be  narrowly  escaped  auaninatioD;  on  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  avenged  himself  by  compassing  the  murder  of 
Aspar,  who  had  instigated  the  attempt.  In  4J4  Leo  L  died 
alter  appunting  as  his  luccessor  Leo  the  son  of  Zeno  and 
Aliadoe;  Zeno,  however,  with  the  help  of  his  mother-in-law 
Verina,  succeeded  in  getting  himself  crowned  also,  and  on  tbc 
death  of  his  son  before  the  end  of  the  year  became  sole  emperor. 
In  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  fomented  by 
*  Verina  In  favour  of  her  brother  Basiliscus,  and  the  antipatby 
to  hit  Iiaurian  sfddiers  and  administiatora.  he  was  compellefl 
to  lake  refuge  In  Isauria.  where,  alter  sustaining  a  defeat,  he  was 
ccrapelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fonros.  The  growing  mis- 
government  and  unpopularity  of  Basiliscus  vliimately  enabled 
Zeno  to  re-enter  Constantinople  unopposed  (476);  his  rival 
was  banished  to  Pbty^.  where  he  soon  aft< 


a  Olfae 


less  formidable  revolts.  Since  479  the  aggressioc 
Ostrogoth  leaden  Theodoric  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
danger.  Though  Zeno  at  times  contrived  to  play  them  oS 
against  each  other,  they  in  turn  were  able  to  profit  by  bis 
dynastic  rivalries,  and  it  was  only  by  offering  them  pay  and 
high  command  that  he  kept  them  from  attacking  Constanti- 
nople itself.  In  487  he  induced  Theodoric,  son  of  Theodemir, 
to  invade  Italy  and  alablish  hii  new  kingdom.  Zeno  is  de- 
husbanded  the  reuureei  of  the  empire  so  as  to  leave  it  appreci- 
ably stronger  at  his  death.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  name 
o(  Zeno  is  aaaodated  with  the  Haalicm  or  instrument  of  union, 
promulgated  by  him  and  signed  by  all  the  Eaatem  bishi^x, 
with  the  deaign  of  terminating  the  Moni^hysite  controversy. 

See  J.  B.  Bury.  Tta  luttr  Raman  Empitt  (London,  tBEU),  L 
pp.  iso-1741  E.  W.  Brooks  in  the  Enriiik  NiiUrial  Xmni 
(lB9j),  pp.  aoy-JiB;  W.  Eaith,  D€r  KaUtr  Ztiu  (Baad,  1S94). 

ZBKO  OF  ELKA,  ion  of  Teleulagoras,  is  supjMsed  to  have 
been  bocu  toward!  the  beginning  of  the  jth  century  B.C.  The 
pupil  aid  the  friend  of  Parmenides,  he  sought  to  recoramend 
hb  master^  doctrine  of  the  eiiileace  of  the  One  by  cawtro- 


verting  the  popular  belief  hi  Uk  eiiiteBCe  td  ike  Uaay.  la 
virtue  of  this  method  of  indirect  argiuiiciilAtsoD  be  b  nfuiei 
as  the  inventor  of  "dialectic,"  that  is  to  say.  dis|»Iatioa  ^r^ 
for  its  end  not  victory  but  the  discorrry  or  the  msnniniLK  4 
truth.  He  ii  said  to  have  been  couemed  in  a  [dot  igiiiiB  t 
tyrant,  and  on  its  detection  to  have  borne  with  rmniluy 
constancy  the  tortures  to  wbich  be  was  iub>efted:  b«  ikIu- 
rities  diller  both  as  to  the  name  and  the  irsttence  id  the  ijna: 

In  Plato's  Parmatides,  Socrates.  "  then  *V(y  j^mng,"  dk3 
Parmenides,  "  an  crid  man  some  sixty-five  yeai*  of  af*,''  aad 
Zeno,  "  a  man  of  abopt  fwty.  tall  and  penooablfi,*'  aad  enp^ 
them  in  philosophical  discussion.  Bat  it  xaxy  he  doatldi 
whether  lutfa  a  meeting  wu  chroDoloaiuIIy  r**"""*  PIiMi 
account  of  Zeno't  teadiing  {ParmeyiitUi,  ii3  se<}.)  ia,  bonn, 
presumably  as  accurate  as  it  is  predae.  Is  repiy  to  Ibese  lU 
thought  that  Pannenides's  theory  of  lh«  entmce  td  the  Oev 
involved  inconsistencies  and  absordiliea,  Zcdo  tried  10  ribt 
that  the  assumption  of  the  eiisteiice  of  t±K  kUny,  that  is  u 
•ay,  a  plurality  of  tblnp  b  time  and  space,  mtied  wiih  a 
incontistendes  and  absurdities  gioaser  usd  more  nmniT™'  la 
early  youth  he  coUectnl  his  argumenta  in  ■  book,  wkick.  anHtf. 
ing  to  Plato,  was  put  into  dmiktion  without  hi*  koowkdF- 

Of  the  pandoaea  lued  by  Zeno  to  dbavfit  ibe  beU  !■  jkaiSrr 
'-■' —   — ■-- -*- '-ingsoC  Arivtijele  wl  Skv^au 


llows.'      (1)    U  Uk  t 


nliiutrly  nnBjf,   bnsuie  the  p 


itLout   maniinide:    i 

any  part  haviog  Bugnitiidc  may  h.  _, 

r  other  part,  the  intervention  of  a  third  pen  haviv  m 

—J  .i...  J|,[,  ,JjjJ  p,„  ,J,y  ^ , 

■f  Other  pezi*  I1 
■|»    (ifiolifc 


overtaken.    Inawonl.  laB-l-IOO-t-Ioftc,^  (6)  ami  (t)'! 

to  which  they  itipcctlv^  appraxiinan.l  (7)  So  loiig  ^  ■nri^'^ 
is  in  one  and  the  mnx  »a«.  it  is  ac  mt.  Hence  ae  mm  is  1 
mt  at  evrry  moment  ol  its  Bight,  and  tbenlm  abo  imilt  ik 
whole  of  its  AighL  (S)  T«  Indiei  Bnvinc  with  eqMl  ^*ri 
travene  equal  spues  In  equal  time.  Birt.  win  wo  b«e9  P^«* 
with  rquaJ  speed  b  oppoBte  directnis.  the  one  pkmea  the  eiW 
in  half  the  tune  in  w&h  it  pamm  it  when  at  nL  T^  F». 
positions  a^^iwed  to  Zeno  to  be  _irifi  mm  ilsMe.      Ia  ^ort,  ih 

■'iiiTinii.  rn  ni-nif^iii'  ■ — 'i    '  jpinn  .r   ixn  ]i 
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nmutaMe  immovablB  Onc^  which  atone  fa  redl)r  existent  In 
tber  vofth,  Zeno  le-nffinnea  the  dogma.  **  The  Ent  ia,  the  Non-ent 
inoL" 

If  tiaditioa  baa  not  misrepreiented  these  paradoxes  o£  time,  q)ace 
od  motion,  there  ia  in  Zeao's  reasoning  an  element  of  fallacy.  It 
I  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  ao  acute  a  thinleer  should 
>jifouad  that  which  ia  infinitely  divisible  urath  that  which  is  infinitely 
neat,  as  in  (i),  (a),  (5)\  and  (6);  that  he  should  identify  space 
nd  magnituae,  aa  in  (3) ;  that  be  should  neglect  the  impenection 
f  the  onpuis  of  sense,  as  in  (4):  that  he  should  deny  the  reality 
'  motion,  as  in  (7):  and  that  he  should  wnore  the  relativity  of 
wed.  as  in  (8)  :*  and  of  Ute  years  it  haa  been  thought  that  the 
tnventional  statementa  of  the  paradoxes,  and  in  particular  of 
lose  which  are  more  definitely  mathematical*  namely  (5),  (6). 
),  (8),  do  less  than  juAtlce  to  Zeno's  acumen.  Thua.  several 
rendi  -writers — notably.  Tannery  and  Nod-fegard  them  aa 
lemqus  advanced,  with  some  measure  of  success,  in  refuta- 
m  (^.qwdfic  doctrines  attributed  to  the  Pythagoreans.    "One 

the  most  notable  victims  of  posterity's  lack  of  judgment," 
ys  Bertrand  Russell,  "  is^  the  Elleatic  Zeno.  Having  invented 
or  anuments  all  immeasurably  subtle  and  profound,  the  gross- 
ss  of  subseouent  philosophers  pronounced  him  to  be  a  mere 
{enious  jugper,and  his  arguments  to  be  one  and  all  sophums. 
ter  two  tnouauid  years  01  continual  refutation,  these  sophisms 
re  reinsuted,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  renala- 
ice.  by  a  German  professor,  who  probably  never  dreamed  of  any 
inexion  between  himsdf  and  Zeno.  Wderstiasa,  by  strictly 
niflhin^  all  infinitesimalB,  has  at  hut  shown  that  we  bve  in  an 
changing  world,  and  that  the  know  at  evcnr  moment  of  ita 
;ht  is  truly  at  rest."  "  The  interpretation  01  Zeno'a  fast  four 
radoxes  given  by  Messrs.  Noti  and  Russell,"  says  G.  H.  Hardy, 
nay  be  oriefly  stated  aa  follows:  The  notion  of  time,  which 
ms  at  first  sight  to  enter  into  (5)  and  (6),  should  be  eliminated, 
e  former  should  be  regarded  aa  asserting  that  the  whole  is.  not 
iporally.  but  logically,  subsequent  to  the- part,  and  that  there- 
e  there  is  an  infinite  regress  in  the  not^n  of  a  whole  which  is 
nitely  divisible— a  view  which  at  aay  ta|ft  demands  a  serious 
jtation.  The  kernel  of  the  laher  ues  Tn  the  perfectly  valkl 
of  which  it  affords  that  the  tortoise  passes  through  aa  many 
itions  as  Achilles — a  view  which  embooiea  an  accepted  doctrine 
modem  mathematics.     The  paradox  of  the  arrow  fy),  says 

Russell,  u  a  plain  statement  of  a  very  dementary  fact:  the 
>w  u  at  rest  at  very  moment  of  ita  flight:  Zeno's  only  mistake 
i  In  inferring  (if  he  did  infer)  that  it  was  therefore  at  the  same 
It  at  one  moment  aa  at  another.  Finally,  the  last  paradox- 
f  be  interpreted  aa  a  valid  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  space 

time  are  not  infinitdy  divisible.  How  far  thia  interpretation 
leno  is  historically  justifiable,  may  be  doubtfuL    But  one  may 

believe  that  there  was  in  his  mind  at  any  rate  a  foreshadowing 
ome  of  the  ideas  by  which  modem  mathematidana  have  finally 

to  rest  the  traditional  difficulties  connected  with  infimty  and 
inuity." 

reat  as  was  the  importance  of  these  paadoxes  of  plurality 
motion  in  stimukting  speculation  about  space  and  time, 
r  direct  influence  upon  Greek  thought  was  less  considerable 
1  that  of  another  paradox — strangdy  neglected  by  historians 
>hilosopfay — the  paradox  of  predication.     We  learn  from 

0  {Parmenides,  127  D)  that  '*  the  first  hypothesfa  of  the  first 
ment "  of  2>no's  book  above  mentioned  ran  as  foUows: 

existences  are  many,  they  must  be  both  like  and  unlike 
ke,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one  and  the  same,  and  like, 
iiuch  as  they  agree  in  not  being  one  and  the  same,  Proclus, 
Ae  FarmenideSt  ii.  143].  But  this  is  impossible;  for  unlike 
$s  cannot  be  like,  nor  like  things  unlike.  Therefore  exist- 
»  are  not  many."  That  is  to  say,  not  perceiving  that 
same  thing  may  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  in  different 
ions^  2>no  regarded  the  attribution  to  the  same  thing  of 
ess  and  unlikeness  as  a  violation  of  what  was  afterwards 
m  as  the  prindple  of  contradiction;  and,  finding  that 
lity  entailed  these  attributions,  be  inferred  its  unreality. 
,  when  without  qualification  he  affirmed  that  the  unlike 

cannot  be  like,  nor  the  like  thing  unlike,  he  was  on  the 
road  to  the  doctrine  maintained  three-quarters  of  a  century 
by  the  Cynics,  that  no  predication  which  is  not  Identic^ 
itimate.  He  was  not  indeed  aware  how  deeply  he  had 
litted  himself;  otherwise  he  would  have  observed  that  his 
lent,  if  valid  against  the  Many  of  the  vulgar,  was.valid 
gainst  the  One  of  Parmenides,  with  its  plurality  of  attri- 
,  as  well  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  theory  of  predication, 

1  useless  to  speculate  about  knowledge  and  being.  But 
i  were  not  stow  to  draw  the  obvious  oondustons;  and  it 
be  conjectured  that  Gorgias's  sceptical  devetopment  of 


the  Zenonlan  logic  oontiibuted,  not  leas  than  Protagoras's 
sceptical  devdopment  of  the  Ionian  physics,  to  the  diversion 
of  the  inteUectual  enexgies  of  Greece  from  the  pursuit  of  truth 
to  the  pursuit  of  culture. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  then,  philosophy  was  at  a 
standstill;  and,  when  in  the  seoonid  decade  oi  the  4th  century 
the  pursuit  oi  truth  was  resumed,  it  was  plain  that  Zeno's 
paradox  of  predication  must  be  diyosed  of  before  the  problems 
which  had  occupied  the  earlier  thinkers — the  problem  of  know- 
ledge and  the  problem  of  being — could  be  so  much  as  attempted. 
Accordingly,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Re^ubUc,  where  Plato 
propounds  his  scheme  of  Academic  educatton,  he  directs  the 
attention  of  studious  youth  primarily,  if  not  exdusivdy,  to 
the  concurrence  of  inconsistent  attributes;  and  in  the  Pkaedo, 
I03  B-X03  A,  taking  as  an  instance  the  tallness  and  the  short- 
nets  simultaneously  discoverabto  in  Simmias,  he  offers  his  own 
theoiy  of  the  immanent  idea  as  the  solution  of  the  paradox. 
Simmias,  he  says,  has  in  him  the  ideas  of  taU  and  short. 
Again,  when  it  presently  appeared  that  the  theory  of  the 
immanent  idea  was  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  moreover  in- 
applicable to  explain  predication  except  where  the  subject  was 
a  sensible  thing,  so  that  reconstruction  became  necessary,  the 
Zenonian  difficulty  continued  to  demand  and  to  recdve  Plato's 
best  attentton.  Thus,  in  the  ParmemdeSt  with  the  paradox  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  for  his  text,  he  Inquires  how  far  the 
current  theories  of  behig  (his  own  Induded)  are  capable  of 
providing,  not  only  for  knowledge,  but  also  for  predication, 
and  in  the  oonduding  sentence  he  suggests  that,  as  likeness 
and  unlfkrnfss,  greatness  and  smallness,  &c.',  are  relations,  the 
initial  paradox  is  no  longer  paradoxical;  wbito  In  the  Sopkistp 
Zeno's  doctrine  having  been  shown  to  be  fatal  to  reason, 
thought,  q>eech  and  utterance,  the  mutual  wouHaria  of  cUif 
which  are  not  oM  Kaff*  oMl  is  etoboratdy  demonstrated.  It 
would  seem  then  that,  not  to  Antisth^es  only,  but  to  Plato 
also,  Zeno's  paradox  of  predication  was  a  substantial  difficulty; 
and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  give  Zeno  credit  accordingly  for 
his  perceptton  of  its  importance. 

In  all  probability  Zeno  did  not  observe  that  in  his  contro- 
versial ddence  of  Eleatldsm  he  was  interpreting  Parmenides's 
tcarhtng  anew.  But  so  it  was.  For,  whito  Parmenides  had 
recognized,  together  with  the  One,  which  is,  and  is  the  object 
of  knowledge,  a  Many,  which  is  not,  and  therefore  Is  not  known, 
but  nevertheless  becomes,  and  is  the  object  of  opinion,  Zeno 
plainly  affirmed  that  plurality,  becoming  and  opini<»i  are  one 
and  all  inconcdvabto.  In  a  word,  the  fundamental  dogma, 
"  The  Ent  is,  the  Non-ent  is  not,"  which  with  Parmenides  had 
been  an  assertton  of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  Ent,  which  Is,  and  the  Non-ent,  which  is  not,  but  becomes, 
was  with  Zeno  a  dedaratton  of  the  Non-ent's  absolute  nullity. 
Thus,  just  as  Empedodes  devetoped  Parmenides's  theoiy  of 
the  Many  to  the  neglect  of  his  theory  of  the  One,  so  Zeno 
devdoped  the  theoiy  of  the  One  to  the  neglect  of  the  theory 
of  the  Many.  With  the  severance  of  its  two  members  Eleatidsm 
proper,  the  Eleatidsm  of  Parmenides,  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  effect  of  Zeno's  teaching  was  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture of  philosophy.  For  the  paradox  of  predication, 
which  he  had  used  to  dispitive  the  existence  of  plurality,  was 
virtually  a  denial  of  all  speech  and  all  thought,  and  thus  led 
to  a  more  comprehensive  scepticism  than  that  which  sprang 
from  the  contemporary  theories  of  sensation.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  Greek  speculation,  inasmuch  as 
he  not  only  recognized  the  need  of  a  logic,  and  grappled,  how- 
ever unsuccessfully,  with  one  of  the  most  obvtous  of  logical 
problems,  but  also  by  the  invention  of  dialectic  provided  a  new 
and  powerful  Instrument  against  the  time  when  the  One  and 
the  Many  should  be  reunited  In  the  philosophy  of.  Plato. 

BiBUOGtAFHY.— F.  W.  A.  MuIIach,  Fraimenta  PhUosophorum 


de  la  Scuiue  HdUnt  (Pans,  1887;,  pp.  247-201;  H.  uiels,  iJu 
PngmeMU  der  Vorsoknliktr  (Bcmn,  1906.  1907).  On  the  mathe- 
matical questions  raised  by  certain  of  Zeno  s  paradoxes,  see  G.  Nolil. 
tUnm  ds  Mdapkytique  et  ds  Monk,  I  107-125,  and  Hon.  Bertrand 
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ZENO  OF  SIDON— ZENODOTUS 


RiMteD,  PriMcipUs  of  Matkematics  (Cambridge.  1903},  pp.  3^6-354. 
For  histories  of  philosophy  and  other  woria  upon  Eteatidsin  see 

PAItMBNIOBS.  (H.  Ja.) 

ZENO  OF  SIDON,  Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  first  century 
B.C.,  and  contemporary  of  Cicero.  In  the  De  Naiura  Deorum 
(t.  34),  Cicero  states  that  be  was  contemptuous  of  otber' philo- 
sophers and  even  called  Socrates  "  the  Attic  Buffoon."  Diogenes 
LaSrtius  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  him  with  respect  and  describe 
him  as  an  accurate  and  polished  thinker.  He  held  that  hairi- 
ness includes  not  merely  present  enjoyment  and  prosperity, 
but  also  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their  continuance.  His 
views  were  made  the  subject  of  a  qxdal  treatise  by  Poaidoniua. 

aSBNO  OF  TARSUS,  Stoic  philosopher  and  pupil  of  Chry- 
sippus,  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Stoa.  He  appears 
to  have  accepted  all  the  Stoic  doctrines  except  that  he  denied 
the  final  conflagration  of  the  universe  (see  Stoics). 

ZBNOBIA  (Gr.  Ztflrofila),  queen  of  Fdmyra,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  antiquity.  Her  native  name  was  Septimia  Bath- 
zabbai,  a  name  also  borne  by  one  of  her  generals,  Septimius 
Zabbai.*  This  remarkable  woman,  famed  for  her  beauty,  her 
masculine  energy  and  unusual  powers  of  mind,  was  wdl  fitted 
to  be  the  consort  of  Odainatti  (see  Odaenathus)  in  his  proud 
position  as  Dux  Orientis;  during  his  lifetime  she  actively 
seconded  his  policy,  and  after  his  death  in  a.d.  266-7  >he  not 
only  succeeded  to  his  position  but  determined  to  surpass  it 
and  make  Palmyra  mistress  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 
Wahab-allath  or  Athenodflrus  (as  the  name  was  Graedzed), 
her  son  by  Odainath,  being  still  a  boy,  she  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  her  own  hands.  Under  her  general-in-chief 
Zabdfl,  the  Palmyrenes  occupied  Egypt  in  aj>.  370,  not  without 
a  struggle,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  it  to  Rome;  and 
Wahab-allath  governed  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  as  Joint 
ruler  with  the  title  of  fiaatKebs  (MDS)t  ^^olt  Zenobia  hoaelf 
was  styled  fiaaihiaaw^  (queen).  In  Asia  Minor  Palmyrene 
garrisons  were  established  as  far  west  as  Ancyra  in  Galatia 
and  Chalcedon  opposite  Byxantium,  and  Zenobia  still  pro- 
fessed to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  rule.  In  his 
coins  struck  at  Alexandria  in  a.o.  370  Wahab-allath  is  named 
along  with  Aurelian,  but  the  title  of  Augustus  is  given  only  to 
the  latter;  a  Greek  inscription  from  Byblos,  however,  mentions 
Aurelian  (or  his  predecessor  Claudius)  and  Zenobia  together  as 
Zifiaarit  and  Z0iun^  (i.e.  Augustus  and  Augusta,  C.I.G. 
4503  b).  When  Aurelian  became  emperor  in  370  he  quickly 
realiEed  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Palmyrepe  queen  was  endangering 
the. unity  of  the  empire.  It  was  not  long  before  all  disguises 
were  thrown  off;  in  Egypt  Wahab-allath  began  to  issue  coins 
without  the  head  of  Aurelian  and  bearing  the  iniperial  title, 
and  Zenobia's  coins  bear  the  same.  The  assumption  marked 
the  rejection  of  all  allegiance  to  Rome.  Aurelian  instantly 
took  measures;  Egypt  was  recovered  for  the  Empire  by  Probus 
(close  of  270),  and  the  emperor  himself  prepared  a  great  expedi- 
tion into  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Towards  the  eml  of  371  he 
marched  through  Asia  Minor  and,  overthroiring  the  Palmyrene 
garrisons  in  Chalcedon,  Ancyra  and  Tyana,  he  reached  Antioch, 
where  the  main  Palmyrene  army  under  Zabdi  and  ZabVai, 
with  Zenobia  herself,  attempted  to  oppose  his  way.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  suffering  con- 
siderable losses  the  Palmyrenes  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Emesa  (now  HOms),  whence  the  road  lay  open  to  their  native 
city.  The  queen  refused  to  yield  to  Aurdian's  demand  for 
surrender,  and  drew  up  her  army  at  Emesa  for  the  battle  which 
was  to  decide  her  fate.  In  the  end  she  was  defeated,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon  Palmyra  across  the 
desert.  Thither  Aurelian  followed  her  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  tran^Mrt,  and  laid  siege  to  the  well-fortified  and  provisioned 
dty.  At  the  aitical  moment  the  queen's  courage  seems  to 
have  failed  her;  she  and  her  son  fled  from  the  dty  to  seek 

*  See  the  Palmyrene  tnacriptioiis  given  in  Vogfl^.  Syrig  centraUt 
No*.  38,  39">Cooke.  Nortk^Semitie  Jnseriptums,  No*.  130,  131. 
Zabbai,  an  abbreviation  of  some  such  form  as  ZabdAVi^  dowry  of 
Cedt  was  a  common  Palmyrene  name;  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Ear.  X.  30;  Ndi.  iii.  20, 


bdp  from  the  Peisian  king;p  they  were  captimd  <m  the  htak 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  tlw  Palmyrenes,  losing  bean  at  this 
disaster,  capitulated  (a.o.  373).  Aurelian  aeiaed  the  wtahh 
of  the  dty  but  tputd  the  inhabitants;  to  Zmot>aa  ke  pasted 
life;  while  her  officers  and  advisen,  amoBg  wImoi  was  tie 
cdebrated  scholar  Longinus,  were  put  to  death.  Zenoba 
figured  in  the  conqueror's  splendid  trinnph  at  Rome,  and  \j 
the  most  probable  account  accepted  her  fall  with  Sgmty  ud 
doaed  her  days  at  Tibur,  where  she  lived  with  her  k»os  the  Ik 
of  a  Roman  matron.  A  few  months  after  the  fall  <d  Zeaofaia 
Palmyra  revolted  again;  Aurelian  nncxpectcdly  ntsxaed. 
destroyed  the  dty,  and  this  time  showed  do  macy  to  the 
popuUtion  (spring,  373). 

Among  the  traditiotts  rdating  to  Zmohta  may  be  «**-^^^*-^ 
that  of  her  discussions  with  the  Archhisbop  Faol  off  ^•■*""*« 
on  matters  oi  religion.  It  Is  prabsble  that  she  treated  t^ 
Jews  in  Pslmyra  with  favour;  she  Is  referred  to  la  the  TUsad. 
as  protecting  Jewish  robbb  (Tdm.  Jer.  Tir.  vS.  46  b). 


Tne  weO*known  ocoooat  of  Zenona  by 
Fall,  L  pp.  3fl»^ta  Bury'a  editioii)  b  ' 
biographen  (jBisleria  Augiula)  and  caaaat  be  regarded 
historical  in  detaiL    An  obscure  and  distoeted  tiadidDa  off 


as  an  Arab  queen  survived  in  the  Arabian  flConr  off  2abbl» 
of  'Amr  b.  Zarib,  whose  name  is  associated  with  Tadaaor 


a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
Zenobia.  of  whioB  Prooopius  apeaks  as  foondod  by 
queen.    See  C  de  Perceval,  £cim  jut  tkut,  dks  Ara 
i97f.;Tabari,  L7S7f.  See  farther  Palmtko.  (C.A. 

ZBHOBIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  Unglit  iheUaic  at 
during  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian  (aj>.  117-138).  He  was  the  aatinr 
of  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  three  books,  still  extant  ia  an 
abridged  form,  compiled,  according  to  Snldos,  fraia  Didyn 
of  Alexandria  and  "  The  Tarrhaean  "  (Lodllns  off  Tozrka  m 
Crete).  Zenobius  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  Greek 
translation,  of  Sallust  and  <rf  a  birthday  poem  icy^rShtmm\ 
on  Hadrian.. 


Editions  by  T.  Gatsfonl  (1836)  and  E.  L.  LeutKh-F.  W. 
win  (1839).  and  in  B.  E.  Idiller,  MHamga  4*  iiaSnimw 
1868):         -     -----      -  - 


(1868):  see  also  W.  Christ.  CHeckitckt 


(1898). 


ZBNODOCHIUM  (Gr.  (eieSox^or,  |bot,  stiai^er,  goat, 
Uxv^ai,  to  recdve),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  baMag 
erected  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

ZBNODOTUSr  Greek  grammarian  and  critic,  popfl  off  Fbiktas 
(9.*.)  of  Cos,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  He  lived  dadDg  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies,  and  was  at  the  hei^  of  hs 
reputation  about  380  b.c  He  was  the  first  sopcrintcndBU  of 
the  library  at  Alexandria  and  the  first  critical  editor  (fcnA'i  |i' 
of  Homer.  His  colleagues  in  the  libroiianabip  were  Akxaoder 
of  Aetolia  and  Lycophron  of  Chalds,  to  whom  were  a&acied 
the  tragic  and  comic  writers  respectively.  Homer  and  othff 
q>ic  poets  being  assigned  to  Zenodotus.  Altboq^  he  baa 
been  reproached  with  arbitrariness  and  an  insuffideat  kacw- 
ledge  of  Greek,  in  his  recension  he  undoubtedly  laid  a  soad 
foundation  for  future  criticism.  Having  collated  the  difiom 
MSS.  in  the  library,  he  expunged  or  obdized  doubtial  veaei 
transposed  or  altered  lines,  and  introduced  new  readingL  He 
divided  the  Homeric  poems  into  bo(As  (with  capitals  for  t^ 
Iliad,  and  small  letters  for  the  OdysMcy),  and  poenbly  was  ihf 
author  of  the  calculation  of  the  days  of  the  Jliod  in  the  TabcU 
niaca.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any  legolar  cca 
mentary  on  Homer,  but  his  Homeric  Y^Udvvot  (lists  off  eaossal 
words)  probably  formed  the  source  of  the  explaaatiK«  d 
Homer  attributed  by  the  grammarians  to  Zcnodotis.  He  alw 
lectured  upon  Hesiod,  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  if  be  Ad  ru 
publish  editions  of  them.  He  is  further  called  on  epic  poet  hy 
Suldas,  and  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antbolo(y  are 
to  him. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  two  other 
of  the  same  name:  (x)  Zenodotus  of  Akxaadria. 

*  Whether  ShSpOr  or  his  son  Hormnadi  is  not 
death  is  variously  placed  in  269  and  272. 
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-a  d(  Hunguy,  in  thi  comity  of  Blo- 
Sudapesl  by  nil.  Fop.  (1900)  )3.jS). 
liiuslcd  on  Ibe  ligfat  buk  oE  the  tlvci  TbdM,  ud  i* 
histoiioU/  known  for  Ihe  decisive  victory  tum  In  iu  vidolly 
by  Frinct  Eufcoe  of  Sa*oy  over  the  Tuiki  OD  Uw  iilb  of 
Sfptcmbti  16$;. 

ZEOUTS,  a  funiiy  of  minenli  oon^atiiii  ol  bydrated 
dicita  dI  ilumina  with  nlkalii  (s  nUuliite  eutlu  or  botb. 
rhc  nter  tbcy  coatun  ii  leulily  kal,  Bud  idon  the  biooiupe 
t  is  eipeUed  with  inlumocenn;  hence  the  nine  nolite,  fmm 
it  Cnck  [Uw  (to  boil)  nnd  Xlfi«  (■  Uone),  ^vta  by  A.  Cnm- 
Uedi  in  17JS,  la  »me  other  chuacten,  u  well  u  in  tbnr 
itigin  ud  node  of  occnnence,  they  have  pciaa  in  common. 
ievtztl  ip«ia  have  been  distinguished,  of  which  the  following 
rt  importul.    Apophyllile  (f,*.)  tod  pectolile  (see 


"ymoiE™)  ue  alio  lom 

rtimei  included. 

-■;m 

:     lli&AeioilC+tHS.'"'''"'^" 

':  '-.MS^^^- 

Slllbitt  ,  Phillii«« 

siiibitB  . 

'.    C.AU[SO,).+4H^ 

.     .    K£iAI,5iA.+2HA 

^""P-    iLevynlK 

: :  BIS— *■■ 

Analdte. 

.     .    N.A1{K0J,+H,0. 

.     .    NuAhSiiOi.+lHA. 

NatroliieJ^^t?: 

•    ■   SaiSS^hS^^"""" 

'^™"^    Ifidirp^ 

'.     '.    BiAliSiKhl+aHiO! 

Tbomnut. 

Some  of  the  chemka 

formnlae  given  above  are  only  ap- 

oiimalctiDCoiniome 

qwdt*  the  comporitioo  vatiea  between 

ling  of  diSertnl  moleculo  (see,  for  example,  CHABunx). 
ley  are  all  readily  deconpoHd  by  hydiocMoric  add.  usually 
Lh  [he  separation  of  geUtinoiu  silica.  By  the  action  of  vaiioua 
■gents  scveial  substilulion  products  have  been  prepared 
ificially:  thus,  crystallized  products,  In  which  the  alkalis 
alkaline  euths  ate  replaced  by  ammonium  or  vlvcr,  &c., 
ve  been  obtained. 

rbe  zeolites  are  often  bcautitully  cryitaUiied,  and  belong  to 
ersi  cryital^ystems.  The  crystals  usually  show  evidencea 
twimuag,  and  when  examined  in  polarized  hght  they  fre- 
rntly  exftibit  optical  anomaliea  and  a  complex  slruciure- 
e  tuudtkcss  (H.-3t-5i)  and  ipcdhc  gravity  (io->-4)  are 
nparativdy  low,  and  >o  an  the  indicEt  of  refraction  and  the 
ible  leftactlon. 
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'jn^a  without  dotroylDC  the  cnitalUiie 

TEiriA  other  hyd^ted  alts. 
>-i-4ndBnr  on^n  and  ia  moat  cau  bat* 
-,[1^0  of  tbe  felipara  of  basic  iweQuB 
II  .j]  composition  is  somewhat  analona* 
u  rMaddidoB  of  water.  Nephdhvaad 
J  fioUtcB.  They  imiatty  occur  ■&  enntfftiB 
:  .  Cher  cavities  s(  basalt,  b 


h,  mdapfeyit,  ft 
l«her.  aad  ttU 


wi  '^  '       . '  xber  mlneialL    Lc*s  frcaueulJy  they 

QQ:uj-  J.I  _....^_  .n  ijrjjjj:^.  add  godsB,  and  [b  nKlalliJcraiia  Velas 
(«.f.  hatnwtome)^  while  only  excepdoBaUy  are  th^  priaiary  cda. 
■titimu  ii.r.  aiuklK)  of  iineDUS  neks.  Several  spceta  haw  bcea 
otHCTvcd  ID  the  Roman  iDasonry  at  the  hoc  steiags  of  BourboiBfr' 
l»-Bains  in  France:  and  phiUipdte  has  been  dredged  from  the 
floor  of  Ibe  deep  lea. 

S«  AnALCira,  CHaBAtrre.  HatuoTom,  HmLaMDin.  Natio- 
un,  PHiLLirsiiB,  ScOLScnB.  STiLBin.  [L.  J.  S.) 

Ji  of  the  minor  propheta  b  the  Biblb 
(yal[K*|  "hides"  or  "treasurea";  there  b  ■ 
ipoimd  of  Baal)  ia  borne  by  various 
Individuals,  In  Jer.  nix.  15  (cf.  liL  14);  Zech.  vL  10,  14; 
I  Chron.  vL  j6,  and  among  the  Jews  of  Elqthantine  in  Egypt 
(5th  century  B.C.}.  Tbe  prophet's  ancestry  is  traced  through 
Cusbi  (cf.  Jcr.  Kxxvl.  14)   to  his  great-grandfather  Heaeklah, 


leweU-ki 


king  of  Judah  (c.  720-690)-  This  would  agree  fairly  w: 
title  {i-  1)  which  makes  the  prophet  a  contemporary  of  King 
Josiah  (c.  637),  and  this  in  turn  appear!  to  agree  (a)  with  the 
internal  conditions  (L  4-fi.  d.  i  Kings  nlH,  4,  5,  11)  which, 
it  is  held,  are  evidently  earlier  than  Josiab'i  reform)  (tio); 
(ft)  with  the  denunciation  of  tbe  royal  bouiebold,  but  not  of 
the  (young)  king  himself  (L  8,  iii.  j);  (c)  with  the  apparent 
allusion  In  ch.  i.  to  tbe  bvasion  of  the  Scythians  (perhapa 
(.  016),  and  (^  with  tbe  anticipated  downfall  of  Assyria  and 
Nineveh  (iL  13,  607  B.C.).  Zephaniah's  prophedes  are  chaiae- 
letlied  by  tbe  denundatian  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  the 
promise  of  a  peaceful  future,  and  these  are  interwoven  with 
the  idea  of  a  world-wide  judgment  resulting  in  the  lovenigDty 
of  a  universally  lecognlied  Yahweh.  The  theme  in  In  main 
outline*  ia  a  popular  one  in  triblical  prophecy,  but  when  tboe 
ij  versca  are  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  prt^ 
phetical  thought  elsewhere,  several  difficult  probLcras  arise,  an 
adequate  lolution  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  offered. 

After  the  title  0.  i)  and  th.- ,irn..i.:.r^i-ir.,:  ,.(  •I,,  ...ilrr  ilc.tnic- 
don  of  every  Uving  thing  ()-3^  ihv  laic  □!  fuilali  and  Jenjiileai 
Is  beiakled  U-6).  The  mmc  of  Boal  (»  LXX.:  muuM  implka 
a  date  after  Jonsb'l  leformij  ind  of  tbe  idolatrous  pricsu  wlO  be 
cut  ofi,  together  with  tbem  that  woi^lp  the  "  host  of  heaven  " 
(condemned  later  than  6k  in  Icr.  im.  13,  cf.  xliv.  15-19)  and 
swear  by  tbe  Ammofiite  god  Mdcom  for  peiliapa  by  thor  Molo'-h? 
(cirthepeiwsteiiteo(hir--i '-  — tii-^-^-i   eiI 1.. 


FC  M  ot ocu  j;  Sflence  Is  en 


P~P>e(.. 
3.j)i.tn 


d"l&'b™  ,  ancfcS?! 


3)  and  ebefe  follows 
^  (w.  r-t«-'  The 
n  tiK  waning  deity 
ill.  41  Jer.  xlvi.  10; 
Ily,  as  a  day  of  judgment 


_._  ...  ..  (tq..  the  merchant  (imrter  (f),  cf. 

apathetic  who  thought  that  Vahweh  could  da  neithn  laod  nor 
evil  (so.  ol  tbe  idols,  1*.  ali.  ay.  Jer.  i.  j)  wJU  be  niin<3.  With 
(.  13  coBliast  tbe  pfombei  lia.  Iiv.  11.  ''Thnl  day  i>  a  day  of 
wrath  "  (l.  IS)'  wilh  cdeatial  dgns  (rf.  Amoi  v.  IS.  JO,  viii.  9; 
Isa.  xiii.  10;  Joel  ii.  a,  iii,  IJ),  war  and  dinrm.  when  wrahh  shall 

more  generally' Ewk.  viL  10).'  Thus  YahwehV jealous  fired  by 
the  diahoivur  ihown  towards  him  la  Judah  wiH  make  an  end  of 
aU  llum  lUiU  iJw/l  in  lb  rarlh  (c.  ig.  cf,  •.  1  seq..  and  see  1h.  x.  IJ, 


Prtfk.i}fInarl,n.}0».  The  1 
in  the  XlXth  sndXXth  DynasI 
(].  H.  Breailed.  Hul.  Ddc.  E[.. 
•  The  Vulaslt  ZlHr  irai  iia 
Thomas  of  Celaaa  (c.  isjo). 


leUkenedloBaalia 


=B  the  strildBg  hymn  by 
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Clup.  ii.  opens  probably  "  Gel  you  ■ 
O  miioa  uostftihed,  tr- ' 


ZEPHANIAH 


*™ih  (cf.  [h.  nvL  jo).    '■  Fo(  "  the  ei  ■ 


doubLctj).    With  tbis  wcy  f^ennal 


S"3S,"tt 


fS%:". 


«mrt  bv  his  U(c  tlist  bi 

iQwanti  bit  people,  and  —  _.  . ._  ... 

their  territory  (w.  a-io>.    After  (bmlag  asitit  to  V.il.-  ■ 

vajpic  doo{n  "  *i*0  "  upon  Cush  (EthlofHa)  "  bbin  h^■  r 

£1.  Im.  Invi.  16).  Md  B  more  detnilrf  propfiety  ii|>.n  1 
inevch.  TheoniUinjandboMtfulciiy  Icf.Bib;!.!!.  I 
10,  «i,th  Klv.  !  «q.)  ihall  be  a  haunt  oTwild  a.im,,U  .   ■ 

i>  pictured  IS  thorily  to  be  nuite  desolate  if.  ij,  i; 

there  ii  anotheT 
M«mbk  all  uti 

ofCiiih"  (d.ii. 

{lira's^  'iii.>",. 
ied  Judal.  (d.  ^ 


'.fS 


tly  corrupt  (n.  1-7:  v.  a,  cf.  J«r.  ii.  30  and  often' 
ye  I«  Die.  ailh  Yahweb,  lor  the  day  when 

"^((0  read  ia  >.  B.  cf.  Mic.  i.  >;  Mai.  iii.  s)-  Bi 
■uddca  trauItlDa— In  that  day  Yahweh  iha 


vuEbl  to  Yahweh  (cf.  ja. 


-awnyii  cleared  .i^.f.    Vshwel 
hernbiblaa'-lduEol  1  :iel"(l>L 

sS5; 

^fi)t 

loy  In  her  (d,  1m.  tai  5. 1"-.  19).  J 

la Gondudon  (pt.  iS-i<>i.  lewilleith 

fiom  the  Bicred  f«iiv.l-,  who  were 

Eiek.  Bjrvi  ij;  I-.  hv-  4-.  Neb.  i 

3);  be  wil 

"dea 

^r^v"?6r^'!rh.ir^r 

theUme    cf.  M 

xuiii.  0)  when  Yahweh  bringt  btcic  the  rapti 

<y  ■ 

eytt "  (1*  in  your  generalioo). 

prophecies 

have 

end  and   rdet   to  eiiiting  or  impending  0 

edit 

allhough  one  cingle  leading  moliv 

ugh 

Zephanish  there  are  abrupt  Itansilians  whic 

h  do 

mere  subjective  coiuidentjons  0 

logical  or 

but  material  and  orginic  changes 

repraentins 

diH. 

.    The  i 


'ho  sre  [0  be 

■  ■■      er,  'ii  in 
rill  uke 


T  (ch.  i.)  ai 


ill  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  or  Habakkuk.  The  true  dale  ol  (l 
Scythian  iocoad  and  its  results  for  Judah  and  Philislia  are  le 
important  when  it  is  observed  that  the  doom  upon  FhilistL 
the  venje«iice  upon  Mash  and  Ammon  and  the  promises  U 
Judab  (ch.  ii.)  belong  to  a  large  group  of  prophecies  again: 
certain  hlstoilc  enemies  (Edom  included]  who  are  denounce 

'  The  idea  of "  lighteouineai "  U-d-t).  or  loyalty,  appean  to  bai 
tmnliol  the  in.iiii;il  hnndi  uniting  the  Community  and  iu  deity,  •.. 
e.  p.  tjj  ■.  l;  ErfBiilof.  Aug.  1910,  p.  110. 
1  contemporary  tno^igbt  is  naturally  used 
inunn.  llripnat  i,  inad-jai,  BulaUlstit; 


Jenisalem,  and  la  wdi  a  olamity,  and  not  ta  tbe  imid  d  & 
Scythians,  the  refeteocea  to  the  "  rcmsaiit  "  and  the  '<^ 
'vity  "  can  only  relet.*  The  amicipatiaii  of  frdim  «=i  a 
f  course  oeceivihle  in  iiaelf,  but  the  pramisi  (m  ch.  c . 
ruuppou  evBit£  other  and  later  than  tbose  with  ehid  tx 
ScytWam  were  connected.  On  tbe  other  hand,  ■  is  trsii; 
iutel^hle  that  a  prophecy  relating  to  Scytfajam  shodd  b;» 
been  re^h^wd  to  apply  to  later  ctnulitjons,  aad  on  thii  v:^  ". 
ia  explicable  why  the  tnddimte  politicml  coDwvlsns  ibec^  ^ 
adjusted  to  the  eiile  and  why  the  ^oom  ahoidd  be  Rlrwc  ^ 
the  pronuie  of  a  territory  eitendins  fmn  tbe  MeifitaTaBe  ^> 
the  Syrian  dcseit  (ii.  7,  9).  After  a  pakti  si  pcviic= 
(cf.  Lamentations)  Yahweh's  jealousy  cgaiiul  tbe  srnri-tnJe 
judah  has  betsme  a  jealouiy  fcr  hii  people,  and  wc  tVO!  '-■ 

enuiant  arc  comfiKted  by  Yahweh's  return  and  tbe  di^airi 
liles  are  to  be  brought  back  (cf.  Zccb-  i.  14-17.  »»^  *■■:'' 

Eemiea  have  been  datroycd,  her  own  God  Yahweb  ha  pt-rt 
ru  loyally  and  ba>  fulfilled  Ur  promises,  but  tbe  diy  louia 
polluted  (n.  1-7,  d.  Isa.  IviiL  seq.;  Malachi).  Once  moic  iym 
is  tbreatcaed,  and  once  more  we  pass  over  idlo  a  lata  iiift 
where  Yahweh  has  vindicated  jlir  sapomacy  aad  Zi^  a 
glorified.  Instead  of  the  realities  o£  history  vc  bane  i^ 
^Hxalyptical  feature  of  the  gathering  of  tbe  ■*>-■*■  {l  :  - 
the  thought  may  be  illustrated  fiom  Zecb.  xiL  i.-im.  6,  >kR 
Jerusalem  is  attacked,  pu^ed  and  delivered,  and  froai  Zed.  cr 
:IuaUy  captured  and  ball  the  peo(4c  v 
ity  [cf.  Ztph.  liL  11  purxtDg,  ij  renon. 
of  the  enemy,  18-10  return  of  the  captivity).  Tbe  goal  n  -ii 
'indication  of  Israel  and  of  Iirael'a  Cod,  and  tbe  estabirshnrr 
tf  mjverasj  monothdun  (iL  11.  iiL  9  ae«i.).  The  ioc  «hi.^ 
threatened  Judah  has  become  the  chastiscr  of  Ethtcf^  c- 
Assyria  (ii.)  and  the  prdude  to  the  golden  a^  0^  ^  IJci 
xxxviii.  seq.).  No  longer  does  Yahweh  contced  fotf  rec^-^-.r 
with  Baal  and  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  (L  4-fi};  tbe  cosv-A.jci 
of  history  are  Yahweh'i  woi^  for  tbe  instnKTJon  aad  aare^ 
ment  of  Israd  (iii.  6  seq.);  the  heathen  gods  prove  h^Js 
(ii.  11),  but  in  what  manner  the  conviction  of  Yabwvli's  p=;- 
ness  is  brought  home  is  not  staled.' 

If  Jer.  iv.  5-vi.  y>  origiosUy  referred  to  tbe  ScytUaas.  k  ia 
been  revised  larder  to  tbe  CbJdeansi  also  in  Ezek.  ixivii..  v«. 
the  northern  foe  has  been  associated  with  tbe  great  wii-.r 
Judgmenl.  The  replacing  of  the  aeqnd  of  Amo*  (f  .■.)  bi  ex 
which  prcaupposes  a  later  historical  background,  the  vhlcvlaji 
to  the  prophecy  against  Uoab  (Isa.ivLij  ieq.),the  peuic^;x 
glosses  in  Isa.  llviii.,  the  variations  in  tbe  Hebrew  and  Grcu 
text  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  general  treatment  of  pvofAeoc  c' 
judgment  and  promise,  exemplify  certain  lUtterj  pr«--L..- 
wbich  illustrate  the  present  form  of  Zepbanlah.  In  Is^-" 
and  Zechariah,  notably,  older  and  later  pf^ti  of  pru^^^-i 
are  preserved,  whereaa  here  tbe  new  prelude*  and  new  ir^^ 
suggest  that  the  ori^nal  nudeui  has  passed  tbniush  the  hi^cs 
of  writers  in  touch  with  tboae  vicissitudes  of  *t*"— gb*  wh...: 
can  be  studied  more  completely  elsewhere.  It  is  use  lo  k 
supposed  that  the  elifniniLion  of  all  later  paisafes  and  11*1:3 
ol  revision  will  give  us  Zephaniah's  prophecies  in  tboi  twipc^ 
extent.  In  fact  tbe  internal  rdi^ous  and  social  conditioA  ^ 
Josiah'srdaTr<. 


l-MjTi 


Sinith,  BMiat  WirU,  1910.  pp.  a. 


Thed< 


if  Cuifa  b  stfll  in 


nEsi.  I 


the  impending  faU  of  Nineveh  {ii.  13)  impUea  an  CMty  Amu 
yet  it  is  found  in  writings  which  have  later  additJODS  (NahoB '. 
or  which  are  essenUally  later  (Jonah,  d.  Tobit  liv.  4  [LXXL 
8,  10,  15);  d.  also  the  use  of  Assyria  for  Babykn  (Eira  vi.  ji- 
or  Syria  (Zech.  x 

■The  "humble"    [ii.    s)    C 


Jnii??  ™ 
uty  sucn  Bi  we  und  in  the  Pi 
5ee  furlbet  W.  R.  Smith,  art. 
I  painti  nut  that  "  In  the  kI 
fall  nf  the  power  that  that 
tgnlied  as  Yahw^'i  work." 


scarcely  be  identifed  with  (!■ 
"  Zephaniah."  ^ij.  Brt-.9lh  ti 


ZEPHYRINUS,  ST— ZEUS 


Dot  alwiyt  dedtivt  (Eiek.  mS.,  for  eunple,  knks  upi 
Idam  isd  Sidon  u  dead),  und  obile  the  contiaunl  revision 
•he  book  (Uom  tfae  ptoutnptioa  Out  tfae  tradition  ucribinf 
iiiinirptioQ  [d  the  time  of  Josiih  may  be  mtbentic,  it  iidoubt- 
fuJ  bow  iniirli  of  tbe  original  nucleui  can  be  safely  recognized. 
TbeM  lie  problem*  which  coDCcm  not  only  the  cnticum  of 
biblical  piiphetical  mitiogs  ai  a  whole  but  alto  the  historical 
vicissitada  of  Ibe  period  over  which  they  extend  (see  Ji 
pAizsim:  Hiilery). 

Afcordinc  to  late  tradition  Zephiniah   Ck    Tt         E        u 
■        ■      '" icah  o(  Mareibah 


Afcordinc  to 
IE  tribe  orSin 


ponioM  of)  the  Mine 
1896);  C.  A.  Smith  I 
Bprciall^  valuable); 


■  (iqioF.  and  tbe 


ZEPRTRIHITSi  ST.  bishop  o(  Rome  from  about  198  to  117 
mcceeded  Victor  I.  He  is  docnbed  a)  a  rnan  of  htile  biLcl 
igence  or  strength  of  character  and  the  somewhat  imporiani 
vnitovenics  on  docliine  and  disQpbne  that  marked  bis  ponti 
icste  are  more  appropiiately  associated  with  Ibe  names  of 
{jppolyliii  and  of  Calixtus,  h^  ptindpal  adviser  and  afterwards 

ZEPHTRUt,  in  Greek  mythokiD',  the  west  wind  (whence  the 
English  "lephyr,"  a  light  breeze),  brother  of  Boreas,  the  north 
/ind,  and  son  of  the  Tilan  Aitraeus  and  Eos,  the  dawn.  He 
las  the  husband  of  Cbtoiis,  (he  goddess  of  floweia,  by  whom  he 
ad  a  son,  Carpus,  the  god  of  fniit  (Ovid,  ^sili,  v.  igj):  by 
^e  harpy  Fodargt  be  waa  also  the  father  of  Xanlhui  and  Bali  us, 
ie  borsca  of  Achilles.  Being  spumed  by  Hyadnthus  (f.s.), 
e  caused  hb  death  by  acddent  at  Che  hands  of  Apollo.  Be  was 
lenliSed  by  the  Romans  with  Favoniu*,  and  Cbloris  with 

ZERBST,  a  town  of  Gawany,  In  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
tualed  on  the  Nuthe,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Denau  and  >;  ra.  S.E. 
Magdeburg  by  the  railway  Dessau-Leipzig.     Pop.  (1900] 

,045.  It  ia  ilOl  lurroundcd  in  part  by  old  waits  and  butions, 
hilc  other  portionfl  of  the  whilom  fonificAtions  have  been 
nverted  into  pleasant  promenules.  It  contains  5ve  churcbea, 
le  of  which  (St  Nicholas),  built  in  1446-^,  is  a  good  e:Lainple 

the  laie  (}othic  style  as  developed  iu  Saiony,  with  its  ^lacious 
oportioDS,  ginined  vaulting,  and  bare  simple  pillais.  The 
mi  hall  dates  from  about  i^tki,  but  ii  was  disGguisd  by  addi- 
iiu  in  the  bcgimung  of  the  ijih  century.  It  contains  tbe 
jnidpal  museum,  among  the  chief  Ireasuiea  of  which  is  a 
Lther  Bible  illuslmled  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  younger.  The 
bee  (itiSi-i;jo)  has  been  used  as  a  depository 
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middle  ol  w 


h  high 


land  column,  oi  about  1445,  and  a  bronze  taguio  known  i 
:  BuUerjuBgftT  (bulter.jirl),  of  uncertain  origin  and  mennini 
t  now  regarded  aa  the  pafladium  of  the  town.  The  ol 
inciscoo  monastery,  with  fine  cloisters,  founded  in  1151 
itains  the  gymnasium;  a  Cisterdan  nunnery  of  1J14  ha 
n  converted  into  barracks;  and  the  Auguaiinian  monaster 
IJ90  has  been  a  hospital  since  1J15.  Cold  and  silver  article: 
,  plush,  dolh,  leather,  soap,  stardi,  chemicals  and  carriage 
among  the  chief  manufactures.  Iron-founding  is  canie 
and  several  breweries  are  engaged  in  tbe  preparation  <: 
bster  bitter  beer,  which  enjoya  considerable  repute. 


IQlttl 


halt  Ian 


a  the  capital  of  the  collateral  bcandi  of  nnnaii- 
irol  it  passed  to  Anhalt-Desiau. 

ountain  village  at  the  head  of  the  Visp  valley 
at  the  loot  ol  tbe  Matterhom,  in  tbe  canton  of  the  Valais, 
tzcrland.  It  is  ill  m.  by  tail  from  Visp  in  the  RhAne 
ey.  and  there  ii  also  a  railway  from  Zermatl  past  the  RiOel 
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borgne,"  and  this  i 
itiS  Iu  originall) 
Teutonised  m  the  co 
(now  wntten  "  Zcimatt, 


rnng 


y  local  history 


save  9,  and  ail  but  ti  Gcrman-speakingJ, 

Formerly  Zermatt  was  aUcd  "Pra- 

-  Is  mentioned  in  the  Swiia  census  of 

mance  population  seema  to  have  been 

of  the  ijlh  century,  the  na[ne"Matl" 

"  ij.  the  village  on  the  meadows) 

end  of  that  century.  Zermatt  was 

id  geologisti  only,  and  has  an  in- 

De  Saussuie  in  1789  was 

sia  10  visit  II.     But  it  was  not  till  the 

re  Seller  in  i8s4  that  its  fame  u  ODB  ol 

a  in  the  Alps  was  laid,  for  touristi  abound 

good  inns.    Wbeo  H.  Seiler  died  in  1891 

most  of  tbe  great  hotels  In  and  around 

hom,  which  fiuwns  over  the  village  from 

name,  was  not  conquered  till  1865,  Mr  E. 

a  guides  tbeo  alone  surviving  the  terrible 

their  (our  comrades  perished.     The  easy 

St  Thfodule  (io,8wi  It.)  leads  S.  hi  sia  houii 

the  Val  Toumancbe,  a  tributary  glen  of  the 

_  e  0  in  the  Arabic  notation  tor  numbers, 
iDught,  cipher.  Tbe  Arabic  name  for  the  figure  was  lijr, 
ihich  meant  literally  an  empty  thing.  The  old  Latin  writer) 
_   ._■.. —  -  translated  Of  tranalilen'    ■■■-■■ 
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Ital.    became   itfira, 


o  Engliih.     The 


borrowed  by  F.  ttm,  whence  it 
Spanish  form  ci/n),  more  closely  re 

gave  O,  Fr.  cifri,  ciod.  cih/ri,  also  uial  in  the  sense  ol  mono- 
gram, and  English  "  cipher "  which  is  thus  a  doublet.  In 
physio,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  point  with  which  phenomena 
are  ctuantitatively  compared,  especially  to  a  point  of  a  graduated 
instrument  between  a  positive  and  negative  or  ascending  and 
descending  scale,  as  in  the  scales  of  tempcialure. 

ZEnLENRODA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prjncipalily  of 
Reuss-lhe-Elder,  situated  on  a  high  plateau  in  a  vrell-WDOded 
and  hilly  country,  35  m.  N.  from  Hof  by  the  raUway  to  Werdau. 
Pop.  (1900)  9419.  Tbe  town  contains  a  handsome  town  hall, 
several  churchea  and  schools,  and  carries  on  an  active  industry 
in  cotton  and  woollen  stocking  manufacture.  Zeidenroda  is 
mentioned  aa  a  viUage  aa  early  as  1399,  and  it  obtained  muni- 
cipal rights  in  1438.  Since  ijoo  it  has  belonged  to  the  Grdi 
branch  of  tbe  Reusa  line  of  princes. 

ZEUS,  tbe  Creek  counterpart  of  the  Roman  god,  Jupiter 
(j.B.).  In  the  recorded  periods  of  Hellenic  history,  Zeua  was 
accepted  as  the  chief  god  of  the  pantheon  of  the  Creeks;  and 
the  reUff'ous  progress  of  the  people  from  lower  to  higher  ideas 
can  be  well  illustrated  by  the  study  of  his  litual  and  personality. 
His  name  is  formed  fmm  a  root  jro,  meaning  "  bright,"  which 
appear*  In  other  Aryan  languages  as  a  formative  part  of  divine 
names,  such  as  the  Sanskrit  Dyttu,  "  sky ";  Latin  Diarii, 
Jnsii,  DUspila,  iima;  Old  English    Thi;    Noise    Tyr.     The 

all  the  Indo-Cennariic  slocks  before  their  dispersal  worshipped  a 
personal  High  God.  the  Sky-Father,  has  been  now  seen  to  be 
hazardous.'  Nevertheless,  it  remains  probable  that  Zeus  bad 
already  been  conceived  as  a  personal  and  pre-eminent  god  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  leading  Hellenic  tribes  before  they  entered 
the  peninsula  which  became  tfadr  historic  home.  In  the  first 
place,  his  pre-eminence  is  obviously  pre-Ilomeric;  for  Homer 
was  no  preacher  or  innovator  in  religion,  but  gives  us  some  at 
least  of  tbe  primary  facts  of  tbe  contemporary  religiDus  beliefs 
prevailing  about  looo  B.C.:  and  he  attests  for  us  the  supremacy 
ol  Zeus  aa  a  belief     ' '  '  .... 


of  religious  change  in  the  earlier  period,  we  shall  believe  that 
the  god  had  won  thia  position  long  before  the  Homeric  age. 
In  the  neit  place,  we  cannot  trace  the  origin  of  hi*  woisbip 
^See,  however,  ScHrader,  Prelkulorsc  AttiiquilUi  ef  Uu  Arycn 
Ptefia  [trans.  Jevotu),  4t»-4>9- 
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back  to  any  special  stock  or  particular  locality;  we  cannot 
find  a  single  community  that  did  not  possess  his  worship  or 
that  preserved  any  legend  that  suggests  a  late  date  for  its 
introduction.  Doubtless,  it  has  very  ancient  and  close  asso- 
ciations with  Thessaly;  for  most  of  the  leading  tribes  must 
have  entered  Hellas  by  this  route,  and  remembered  the  moun- 
tain Olympus  that  dominates  this  region  as  the  earliest  home 
of  his  cult,  and  took  with  them  to  their  most  distant  settlements 
the  cult-title  '0}Jl/ixnos.  Also,  some  of  the  prehistoric  stocks 
in  Thessaly,  like  the  Achaean  Aeaddae,  may  have  regarded 
him  as  specially  their  ancestor.  But  to  maintain  therefore 
that  he  originated  in  Thessaly  as  the  special  deity  of  a  single 
tribe,  who  were  able  to  impose  him  upon  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
is  against  the  analogies  ofiFered  by  the  study  of  the  special 
cults  of  Greek  polytheism.  But  if  we  assume  that  he  was  the 
aboriginal  HeUenic  High  God,  we  must  be  qtiite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  separate  commtmitics  were  always  liable  to  cherish 
other  divinities  with  a  more  ardent  and  closer  devotion,  whether 
divinities  that  they  brought  with  them  or  divinities  that  they 
found  powerfully  established  in  the  conquered  lands,  Athena 
or  Hera,  for  instance,  m  Attica  or  Argolis,  or  Poseidon  in  the 
Minyan  settlements.  This  in  fact  is  a  frequent  fate  of  a  "  High 
God"  in  polytheistic  systems;  he  is  vaguely  praised  and 
reverenced,  but  lower  divine  powers  are  nearer  to  the  people's 
love  or  fear. 

The  Cretan  legend  of  his  birth  and  origin,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Cretan  cult  of  Zeus  Kpi/raYo^s,^  "Zeus  bom  in  Crete," 
may  appear  evidence  against  the  theoiy  just  set  forth.  But  it 
b  not  likely  that  any  birth-legend  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum 
of  the  Zeus-religion.  The  Aryan  Hellenes  found  in  many  of 
the  conquered  lands  the  predominant  cult  of  a  mother-goddess, 
to  whom  they  gradually  had  to  affiliate  their  own  Hi^  God: 
and  in  Crete  they  found  her  cult  associated  with  the  figure  of  a 
male  divinity  who  was  believed  to  be  bom  and  to  die  at  certain 
periods;  probably  he  was  an  early  form  of  Dionysus,  but  xiwing 
to  his  prominence  in  the  island  the  Hellenic  settlers  may  have 
called  him  Zeus;  and  this  would  explain  the  markedly 
Dionysiac  character  of  the  later  Zeus-religion  in  Crete. 

We  can  now  consider  the  question  how  the  god  was  imagined 
in  the  popular  belief  of  the  earliest  and  later  periods.  Homer 
is  our  earliest  literary  witness;  and  the  portrait  that  he  presents 
of  Zeus  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  description.  To 
appreciate  it,  we  must  distinguish  the  lower  mythologic  aspect 
of  him,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  amorous  and  capricious  deity 
lacking  often  in  dignity  and  real  power,  and  the  higher  religious 
aspect,  in  which  he  is  conceived  as  the  All-Father,  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  men  in  a  spiritual  or  moral  sense,  as  a  God 
omnipotent  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  realms  below, 
as  a  God  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  mercy,  who  regards 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  suppliant 
and  sinner,  and  in  whom  the  pious  and  the  lowly  tmst.  In 
fact  the  later  Greek  religion  did  not  advance  mudi  above  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Homeric,  although  the  poets  and 
philosophers  deepened  certain  of  its  nobler<  traits.  But  Homer 
we  now  know  to  be  a  relatively  late  witness  in  this  matter. 
How  much  of  his  sketch  is  really  primitive,  and  what  can  we 
Icam  or  guess  concerning  the  millennium  that  preceded  him? 
His  God  is  pronouncedly  individual  and  personal,  and  probably 
Zeus  had  reached  this  stage  of  character  at  the  dawn  of  Hellenic 
history.  Yet  traces  of  a  pre-deistic  and  animistic  period  sur- 
vived here  and  there;  for  instance,  in  Arcadia  we  find  the 
thunder  itself  called  Zeus  (Zc^  K^pavi^)  in  a  Mantincan  inscrip- 
tion,* and  the  stone  near  Gythium  in  Laconia  on  which  Orestes 
sat  and  was  cured  of  his  madness,  evidently  a  thunder-stone, 
was  named  itself  Zeift  KtanrCnaSt  which  must  be  interpreted  as 
"Zeus  that  fell  from  heaven";*  we  here  observe  that  the 
personal  God  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  emerged  from  the  divine 
thing  or  divine  phenomenon.  Yet  the  Arcadians,  like  the 
other  Greeks,  had  probably  long  before  Homer  risen  above 
this  stage  of  thought;  for  Greek  religion  was  so  strongly 


*  C&rP.  Tnscr,  Graec.  2554. 

*  Bm.  Con.  Hett.,  1878.  p.  519. 
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conservative  that  it  preserved  side  by  side  the  drpcisitt  of  <fiiB- 
ent  ages  of  thought  sundered  perhaps  by  thousands  of  ycaia. 

Af^n  the  Homeric  Zeus  is  fully  anthropomoiphk;  hot  a 
many  domains  of  Greek  religion  we  discover  the  traces  <k  therio- 
morphism,  when  the  deity  was  regarded  as  often  incanute  ia 
the  form  of  an  animal  or  the  animal  mi^t  itself  be  worsh^fed 
in  its  own  right.  We  seem  to  find  it  latent  in  the  Aicadua 
worship  of  Zeus  Auratlot  and  the  legend  of  King  Lycaoo.  Tht 
latter  offers  a  cannibal-meal  to  the  disguised  God«  who  tms 
him  into  a  wolf  for  his  sins;  and  the  later  Arcadian  ritual  ia 
honour  of  this  God  betrays  a  hint  of  lycanthiopj;  sosne  cat 
who  partook  of  the  sacrifice  or  who  swam  acrooa  a  certain  bke 
was  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf  for  m  certain  T'ttt* 
Robertson  Smith*  was  the  first  to  propose  that  we  have  hoe 
the  traces  of  an  andent  totemistic  sacrifice  of  a  wolf-dan,  vho 
offered  the  "  theanthropic  "  animal  "  the  man-wolf  **  to  tfe 
wolf-God.  The  totemistic  theoiy  in  its  application  to  Gttek 
religion  cannot  be  here  discussed;  but  we  may  note  that  then 
is  no  hint  in  the  stoiy  that  the  wolf  was  offered  to  Zras  asd 
that  the  name  Aucdiot  could  not  originally  have  deputed 
the  "  wolf  "-God:  for  from  the  stem  Xub»-  we  should  get  ihe 
adjective  Xviooos,  not  hxatot;  the  latter  is  better  derived  frca 
a  word  such  as  Xvki|>"  "  light,"  and  may  aUude  to  the  God  d 
the  dear  sky;  in  fact  the  wolf,  which  was  a  neccssaxy  acical 
in  the  ritual  and  legend  of  Apollo  Aineaos,  may  have  stiajed 
casually  into  assodation  with  Zeus  AncdZos,  attracted  by  a 
false  etymology.  Another  ritual,  fascinating  for  the  gibrpse 
it  affords  of  very  old-world  thought,  is  that  <rf  the  Di|poiia,  tl>e 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athers.* 
In  this  an  ox  was  slaughtered  with  ceremonies  unique  m  Grercc; 
the  priest  who  slew  him  fled  and  remained  in  exile  for  a  period, 
and  the  axe  that  was  used  was  tried,  condenu^  and  ftsg 
into  the  sea;  the  hide  of  the  slain  ox  was  stuffed  with  hzy. 
and  this  effigy  of  the  ox  was  yoked  to  the  idough  and  fetgocd 
to  be  alive.  Again  Robertson  Smith  saw  here  the  "thean- 
thropic" animal,  the  Ox-God-man,  eaten  sactamentally  by  aa 
ox-tribe,  and  so  sacred  that  his  death  is  a  murder  that  nmsi  be 
atoned  for  in  other  ways  and  by  a  feigned  resurrectwn.  He 
recognize  indeed  the  sacramental  meal  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
ox;  but  the  animal  may  have  acquired  this  sanctity  teirp> 
rarily  through  contact  with  the  altar;  we  need  not  si^rpcse 
an  ox-dan — the  priest  was  merely  fioLnp  **  the  herdsman  '*— 
nor  assume  the  permanent  sanctity  of  the  ox,  nor  the  bdid 
that  the  ddty  was  permanently  incarnate  in  the  ox:  the  sain 
parts  of  the  ceremony  can  be  explained  as  cattle-nagk  int^KVd 
to  appease  the  rest  of  the  oxen  or  to  prevent  them  sufieTfcf 
sympathetically  through  the  death  of  one.  We  may  iadred 
with  Mr  Andrew  Lang  explain  the  many  myths  of  the  bestial 
transformations  of  Zeus  on  the  theory  that  the  Cod  was  the 
tribal  ancestor  and  assumed  the  shape  of  the  anlmal-tottcm  ia 
order  to  engender  the  tribal  patriarch;*  but  on  the  aaoal 
culls  of  Zeus  theriomorpbism  has  left  kss  trace  than  on  those 
of  many  other  Hellenic  deities.  The  animal  offered  to  hla 
may  become  temporarily  sacred;  and  its  skin  woidd  have 
magic  properties:  this  explains  his  use  of  the  aeiis,  the  goaz- 
skin,  as  a  battle-charm;  but  of  a  Goat-Zeus,  a  Ran-Zeas^  or  a 
Wolf-Zeus,  there  is  no  real  trace. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  hb  eariicst  ritual  was  the 
human  sacrifice;  besides  the  legend  of  King  Lycaon,  we  fad 
it  in  the  story  of  the  house  of  Athamas  and  in  the  wonh^  d 
Zeus  Aa^btrrm  of  Thessaly,'  and  other  cxannples  are  recorded 
The  crud  rite  had  ceased  in  the  Arcadian  worship  befbie  }%isy 
wrote,  but  seems  to  have  continned  in  Cyprus  tiU  the  rei|»  ci 
Hadrian.  It  was  found  in  the  wonhip  of  many  other  drvinities 
of  Hellas  in  eariy  times,  and  no  sin^  ci^ilanatioii  can  be 
given  that  would  apply  to  them  all.  A  hypothesis  favoured  hy 
Dr  Frascr,  that  the  victim  is  usually  a  divine  nan,  a  priest-^icg 


«  ?ltny.  Nat.  Hisi.  viu.  8a ;  Paosan.  vm.  s.  1 9  aad  i  & 

*  Artide  on  "  Sacrifice  '*  in  Bncy.  Brii.,  9th  ed. 

*  Cf.  Porphyry,  ii.  39.  30  (from  Thcophraatns)  and 

^iMyik,Rihmtaii4lUlitum,u.ij6,  •Herod. 
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incanuttiRg  the  God,  may  be  well  applied  to  the  Athamantid 
sacrifice  and  to  that  of  King  Lycaon;  for  he  derives  his  name 
from  the  divinity  himself,  and  according  to  one  version*  he 
offers  his  own  child;  and  the  Lycaonid  legend  presents  one 
almost  unique  feature,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  legendary 
Dionysiac  sacrifice,  the  human  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  sacrifice 
a  a  cannibalutic-sacrament,  of  which  the  old  Mexican  religion 
oilers  conspicuous  example.    Yet  it  is  in  this  religion  of  Zeus 
that  we  see  most  clearly  the  achievement  of  progressive  morality; 
Zeus  himself  punishes  and  abolishes  the  savage  practice;  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch,*  how  a  kid  was  substituted  miracu- 
lously for  Helen  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar  to  be  offered,  is  a 
remarkably  dose  parallel  to  the  biblical  legend  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

We  can  now  consider  the  ^>edal  attributes  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic God.    His  character  and  power  as  a  deity  of  the  sky, 
who  ruled  the  phenomena  of  the  air,  so  clearly  expressed  in 
Homer,  explains  the  greater  part  of  his  cult  and  cult-titles. 
More  personal  than  Ouranos  and  Helios — with  whom  he  has 
only  slight  associations — ^he  was  worshipped'and  invoked  as 
the  deity  of  the   bright  day   ('AjLuf^xof,   Aenccubf,  Amuuos), 
who  sends  the  rain,  the  wind  and  dew  COpifipfos,  Ndibs,  *Tinot, 
Ovpiot,  EUtifpos,   Ix/icubs),  and  such  a  primitive  adjective 
as  Surtr^f   applied    to    things    "that    fall    from    heaven," 
attests  the  primeval  ngnificance  of  the  name  of  Zeus.    Biit  the 
thunder  was  his  most  striking  manifestation,  and  no  doubt 
he  was  primevally  a  thunder-God,  K^pa6nof,  K^povw^Xof, 
*AaTparaios.    These   cult-titles  had  originally    the  force  of 
magic  invocation,  and  mbch  of  his  ritual  was  weather-magic: 
the  priest  of  Zeus  Aukcum,  in  time  of  drought,  was  wont  to 
ascend  Mount  Lycaeum  and  dip  an  oak-bough  in  a  sacred 
fountain,  and  by  this  sympathetic  means  produce  mist.*    A 
god  of  this  character  would  lu^turally  be  worshipped  on  the 
mountain-tops,  and  that  these  were  very  frequently  consecrated 
to  him  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  appellatives  dexivpd 
from  the  luunes  of  mountains.*    But  probably  in  his  earliest 
Hellenic  period  the  power  of  Zeiis  in  the  natural  world  was  not 
limited  to  the  sky.    A  deity  who  sent  the  fertilixing  rains  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  god  of  vegetation,  who  descended 
into  the  earth  and  whose  power  worked  in  the  life  that  wells 
forth  from  the  earth  in  plant  and  tree.    Also  the  dose  special 
association  of  the  European  Thunder-God  and  the  oak-tree  has 
recently  been  exposed.*    Homer  calls  the  God  of  the  lower 
world  Zc^  Karax06mot,*  and  the  title  of  Zeus  X96not  which 
was  known  to  Hesiod,  occurred  in  the  worship  of  Corinth ;'  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Eubouleus  of  Eleusis  and  Tro- 
pbonius  of  Lebadeia  are  faded  forms  of  the  nether  Zeus;  in 
the  Phrygian  religion  of  Zeus,  which  no  doubt  contains  prinoitive 
Aryan  elements,  we  find  the  Thunder-God  associated  also  with 
the  nether  powers.' 

;  A  glimpse  into  a  very  old  stratum  of  Hellenic  religion  is 
afforded  us  by  the  records  of  Dodona.  A  Dodonean  liturgy 
has  been  preserved  which,  though  framed  in  the  form  of  an 
invocation  and  a  dogma,  has  the  force  of  a  spell-prayer — "  Zeus 
was  and  is  and  will  be,  oh  great  Zeus:  earth  gives  forth  fruits, 
therefore  call  on  Mother  Earth."*  Zeus  the  Sky-God  is  seen 
here  allied  to  the  Earth-Goddess,  of  whom  his  feminine  counter- 
part, Dione,  may  have  been  the  personal  form.  And  it  is  at 
Dodona  that  his  assodation  with  the  oak  is  of  the  dosest.  His 
prophet-priests  the  Sdloi  "with  unwashed  feet,  couching  on 
:he  ground,"^  lived  about  the  sacred  oak,  which  may  be  re- 
garded" as  the  primeval  shrine  of  the  Aryan  God,  and  inter- 
>reted  its  oracular  voice,  which  spoke  in  the  rustling  of  its 
eaves  or  the  cooing  of  its  doves.  Achilles  hails  the  Dodonean 
3od   as  tltKaayuk,  dther  in  the  sense  of  "  Thessalian "  or 

•  Clemens,  Protrepi.  p.  31  P. 

•  ParalUla,  35.  »  Pausao.  viii.  38,  3. 
«  Famell.  CvUs  of  the  Greek  States,  i.  154:  ref.  66-^9. 

•  See  Chadwick  in  AnikropologiaU  Journ.,  looo.  on  "  The  Oak 
nd  the  Thunder-God."     _  •  //.  ix.  457, 


'  Works  and  Days,  456:  Pausan.  ii.  a,  8. 
•  Joum.  HeUen.  Stud.  iii.  124;  v.  257. 
**  Horn.  II.  xvi.  333. 


*  Pausan.   x.  la.io. 
u  Chadwick,  op.eU, 


"primitive";**  and  Zeus,* we  may  believe,  long  remained  at 
Dodona  such  as  he  was  when  the  Hellenic  tribes  first  brought 
him  down  from  the  Balkans,  a  high  God  supreme  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

We  may  also  believe  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  worship 
he  had  already  acquired  a  moral  and  a  sodal  character.  The 
Homeric  view  of  him  as  the  All-Father  is  a  high  ^>iritual  con- 
cept, but  one  of  which  many  savage  religions  of  our  own  time 
are  capable.  The  family,  the  tribe,  the  dty,  the  simpler  and 
more  complex  organisms  of  the  HeUenic  pohty,  were  specially 
under  his  care  and  direction.  In  ^>ite  of  the  popular  stories 
of  his  amours  and  infideUties,  he  is  the  patron-God  of  the  mono- 
gamic  marriage,  and  his  union  with  Hera  remained  the  divine 
type  of  himian  wedlock.  "  Reverence  Zeus,  the  Father-God": 
"  all  fathers  are  sacred  to  Zeus,  the  Father-God,  and  all  brothen 
to  Zeus  the  God  of  the  family  ":  these  phrases  of  Aristophanes 
and  Epictetus**  express  the  ideas  that  engendered  his  titles 
Harp^,  Fo/i^Xiof,  TcXctos,  *0iu6YM0t.  In  the  JEtifneni^M  of 
Aeschylus*^  the  Erinyes  are  reproached  in  that  by  aiding 
Clytemnestra,  who  ^w  her  husband,*"  they  are  dishonour- 
ing and  bringing  to  naught  the  pledges  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the 
marriage-goddess";  and  these,  were  the  divinities  to  whom 
sacrifice  was  offered  before  the  wedding,**  and  it  may  be  that 
some  kind  .of  mimetic  representation  of  the  "  Holy  Marriage," 
the  'I^pdf  7tf/iof ,  of  Zeus  and  Hera  formed  a  part  of  the  Attic 
nuptial  ceremonies.**  The  "  Holy  Marriage  "  was  celebrated  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  and  certain  details  of  the  ritual  suggest 
that  it  was  of  great  antiquity:  here  and  there  it  may  have  had 
the  significance  of  vegetation-magic,*'  like  the  marriage  of  the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  May;  but  generally  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  regarded  as  a  divine  counterpart  to  the  human  ceremony. 
Sodety  may  have  at  one  time  been  matrilinear  in  the  com- 
munities that  become  the  historic  Hdlenes;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hera.** 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  family  morality  in  Hellas  centred  in 
Zeus,  whose  altar  in  the  courtyurd  was  the  bond  of  the  kins- 
men; and  sins  against  the  fanoily,  such  as  imnatural  vice  and 
the  exposure  of  children,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  offences 
against  the  High  God.** 

He  was  also  the  tutdazy  ddty  of  the  larger  organization  of 
the  phratria;  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  ^phrgiot  was  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  pkratereSt  when  they  were  assembled  to  consider 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  applicants  for  admission  into  their 
drde," 

His  religion  also  came  to  assist  the  devdopment  of  certain 
legal  ideas,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  private  or  family  pro- 
perty in  land;  he  guarded  the  allotments  as  Zc^  KXdlpcos,** 
and  the '  Gredt  commandment  "  thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
ndghbour's  landmark  "  was  maintained  by  Zeus  *Opiot,  the 
god  of  boundaries,  a  more  personal  power  than  the  Latin 
Jupiter  Terminus.** 

His  highest  political  functions  were  summed  up  in  the  title 
TLakuebtt  a  cult-name  of  legendary  antiqtiity  in  Athens,  and 
f  reqtient  in  the  Hellenic  world.** 

His  consort  in  his  political  life  was  not  Hera,  but  his  daughter 
Athena  Polias.  He  sat  in  her  judgment  court  fii  naAXa5(<j|) 
where  cases  of  involuntary  homidde  were  tried.**  With  her  he 
shared  the  chapel  in  the  Coundl-Hall  of  Athens  dedicated  to 
them  under  the  titles  of  BovXatbf  and  BovXafa,  "  the  inspirers 
of  counsel,"  by  which  they,  were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 

**  JfJ.  xvi.  3^^ 

**  AriBt.'iVttJI  1468;  Epict.  Diatrib,  Ui.  ch.  11. 

*<  313-314.  **  SchoL  Aristoph.  Tkum.  973. 

**  Photius,  a-v.  *I<pit  -yktM. 

*'  See  Frazer'a  GMtn  Bough,  3nd  ed.  L  336^37. 

**The  attempts  to  discover  the  traces  of  matrilinear  society  in 
Greek  religion  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  unsuccessful:  vide 
Pi.  B.  Cook,  Class.  Rn.  IQ06  (October,  November).  "  Who  was  the 
wife  of  Zeus?" 

*»  Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  7  (Dind.  1.  139). 

**Demo8th.  Cotitra  Macortalum^  1078,  L 

**  Pausan.  viii.  53, 9.  "  Plato's  IrOWf,  843  E.; 

'*  Vide  Famell,  o^  cif.  i.  159;  ref.  107-109. 

*<  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic,  iSL  71  and  373. 
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Greece.'  The  political  assembly  and  the  law-court  wexe  conse- 
crated to  Ztvs  'Ayopeuott*  and  being  the  eternal  source  of  justice 
he  might  be  invoked  as  Auuu6<rvvoi  "  The  Just."*  As  the  god 
who  brought  the  people  under  one  government  he  might  be 
worshipped  as  Uij^iios;*  as  the  deity  of  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
*E\hAnott*  a  title  that  belonged  originally  to  Aegina  and  to 
the  prehistoric  tribe  of  the  Aeacidae,  and  had  once  the  narrower 
application  to  the  "Thessallan  Hellenes/'  but  acquired  the 
Pan-Hellenic  sense,  in  fact  expanded  into  the  form  IlavcXXi^iaot, 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  when  thanks- 
giving for  the  victoiy  took  the  form  of  dedications  and  sacrifice 
to  "Zeus  the  Liberator "—'EXa;^lp«w.«  Finally,  in  the  for- 
mulae adopted  for  the  public  oath,  where  many  deities  were 
invoked,  the  name  of  Zeus  was  the  masterword. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  this  political  character  of 
Zeus  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  his  religion,  and  it  re- 
mained as  long  as  that  religion  lasted.  Yet  in  one  respect 
Apollo  was  more  dominant  in  the  political  life;  for  Apollo 
possessed  the  more  powerful  oracle  of  Delphi.  Zeus  spoke 
directly  to  his  people  at  Dodona  only,^  and  with  authority  only 
in  ancient  times;  for  owing  to  historical  circumstances  and 
the  disadvantage  of  its  position,  Dodona  paled  before  Delphi. 
^  It  remains  to  consider  briefly  certain  moral  aspects  of  his 
cult.  The  morality  attaclung  to  the  oath,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  conscience  of  primitive  peoples,  was  expressed  in  the  cult 
of  Zeus  'OfMoSt  the  God  who  punished  perjury.*  The  whole 
histoiy  of  Greek  legal  and  moral  conceptions  attaching  to  the 
guilt  of  homidde  can  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  cult-appella- 
tives of  Zeus.  The  Greek  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  murder, 
only  dimly  awakened  in  the  Homeric  period,  and  only  sensitive 
at  first  when  a  kinsman  or  a  suppliant  was  slain,  gradually 
expands  till  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life  becomes  recognized 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  people:  and  the  names  of  Ze^ 
MttXIxtoVf  the  dread  deity  of  the  ghost-world  whom  the  sinner 
must  make  "  placable,"  of  Zc^  'kiatos  and  Upoarptnraios,  to 
whom  the  consdence-striken  outcast  may  turn  for  mercy  and 
pardon,  play  a  guiding-part  in  this  momentous  evolution.* 

Even  this  summary  reveab  the  deep  indebtedness  of  early 
Greek  civilization  to  this  cult,  which  engendered  ideas  of  im- 
portance for  the  higher  religious  thought  of  the  race,  and  which 
might  have  developed  into  a  monotheistic  religion,  had  a 
prophet-philosopher  arisen  powerful  enou^  to  combat  the 
polytheistic  proclivities  of  Hellas.  Yet  the  figure  of  Zeus  had 
almost  faded  from  the  religious  world  of  Hellas  some  time 
before  the  end  of  paganism;  and  Ludan  makes  him  complain 
that  even  the  Egyptian  Anubis  is  more  popHj&r  than  he,  and 
that  men  think  they  have  done  the  outworn  ^Qod  sufiicient 
honour,  if  they  sacrifice  to  him  once  in  five  years  tUOlympia. 
The  histoiy  of  religions  supplies  us  with  many  example  of  the 
High  God  losing  his  hold  on  the  people's  consdousne^s  and 
love.  In  the  case  of  this  cult  the  cause  may  well  have  been  ft 
certain  coldness,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  ardourXin 
the  service.    These  stimulants  were  offered  rather  by  Demeff 


account,  a  pupil  of  Damophilus  of  Himera  In  SIdly,  the  other 
statement  being  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Nesens  of  Tbaaos.  After- 
wards he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Ephesus.  His  kaova 
works  are — 


1.  Zeus  surrounded  by  Deities.  . 

2.  Eros  crowned  with  Roses.     ^ 
Marsyas  bound. 
Pan. 

Centaur  family. 
Boreas  or  Triton. 
Infant  Heracles  strangtine  the 

serpents  in  presence  of  his 
parents,  Aldneda  and  Am- 
phitryon. 


3- 

7. 


8.  Alcmeoa, 

name  far  7- 

9.  Helena  at  Crocoo. 

10.  Penek>pe. 

11.  MeneUu& 

12.  Athlete. 

13.  An  old  Woman. 

14.  Bey  with  gnpes. 

15.  Grapes. 

16.  Monochromes: 
17. 


Plastk  works  in  day. 
In  andent  records  we  are  told  that  Zeuxis,   foOowinc  the 


and  Dionysus,  later  by  Cybele,  Isis  and  Mithras. 

BiBLiocitAPBT.— For  older  authorities  see  Pteller-Robert,  G«».  TwO^^Oian  sUtes  (Inst.  Oral.  xiL  10,  4)  that  in  respect 
ckiscke  Mvlkotogie,  i.  pp.  11 5-159;  Welcker's  Crieckiscke  CdUerUkre,  fflps  of  types  Zeuxis  had  followed  Homer,  while  Ifa 
ti.  pp.  178-216;  among  recent  works,  Gruppe's  Crieckiscke  Mytko- 
lope,  ii.  pp.  1100-1121;  Farnell's  Cults  of  ike  Creek  States,  vol.  i. 
PP-  SS"!  78 ;  Darembeiv  and  Saglio.  Dictionnaire  des  antiquitispecques 
et  romatnes,  •.v.,  "  fupiter '  ;  A.  B.  Cook's  articles  in  Classical 
Review,  1903-IQO4,  ''Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  Oak":  for  cult- 
monuments  and  art-representations,  Overbeck,  Kunst-Mytkalotie, 
voUi.  (L.R.F.) 

ZEUXIS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  flourished  about  420-390  B.C., 
and  described  himself  as  a  native  of  Heraclea,  meaning  pro- 
bably the  town  on  the  Black  Sea.    He  was,  according  to  one 


initiative  of  Apollodorus,  had  introduced  into  tbe  art  of  paiat 
ing  a  method  of  representing  his  figures  in  li^t  and  siudov, 
as  opposed  to  the  older  method  of  outline,    with  large  ut 
masses  of  colour  for  draperies,  and  other  details,  sodi  as  \aA 
been  practised  by  Polygnotus  and  others  of  the  great  fresco 
painters.    The  new  method  led  to  smaller  compoiitioos,  aad 
often  to  pictures  consisting  of  only  a  single  figure,  on  whidi  k 
was  more  easy  for  the  painter  to  demonstrate  the  oombced 
effect  of  the  various  means  by  whidi  he  obtained  perfect  xonad- 
nett  of  form.    The  effect  would  appear  strong  reahstk,  ss 
compared  with  the  older  method,  and  to  this  was  pcobaUy  dee 
the  origin  of  such  stories  as  the  contest  in  which  2>Qzis  panted 
a  bnndi  of  grapes  so  like  reality  that  birds  flew  towards  it 
while  Paxrhasius  painted  a  curtain  which  even  Zeuxis  mzstorc 
for  icaL    It  is  perhaps  a  variation  of  this  stocy  wbca  we  &>« 
told  (Pliny)  that  Zeuxis  also  painted  a  boy  holdiag  grapes 
towaids  wldch  birds  flew,  the  artist  irmarking  tlial  if  the 
boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes  the  birds  woc^ 
have  kept  at  a  distance.    But,  if  the  method  of  Zeuxis  kd  h^ 
to  real  roundness  of  form,  to  natural  colouring,  aikd  to  pictures 
consisting  of  single  figures  or  neariy  so,  it  was  lik^  to  lead 
him  also,  to  search  for  striking  attitudes  or  motives,  vhkh  tr 
the  obviousness  of  their  meaning  should  emulate  tbe  p.a:: 
intelligibility  of  the  larger  compositions  of  older  tiaaes.    Lacki, 
in  his  Zeuxis,  speaks  of  him  as  carrying  this  search  to  a  noia 
and  strange  degree,  as  illustrated  in  the  group  of  a  fmir 
Centaur  with  her  young.    When  t]»  picture  was  exhibited,  tbe 
spectators  admired  its  novelty  and  overlooked  the  akin  d  the 
painter,  to  the  vexation  of  Zeuxis.    The  pictures  of  Heracjcs 
strangling  the  serpents  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fatlttr  aad 
mother  (7),  Pendope  (10),  and  Menelaus  Wequn^  (it)  are 
quoted  as  instances  in  whidi  strong  motives  naturally  pccseeied 
themselves  to  him.    But,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  towzris 
realism  inherent. in  the  new  method  of  Zeuns,  he  is  said  to  hare 
retained  the  ideality  which  had  chaxacterized  his  piedeoesscrs. 
Of  all  his  known  works  it  would  be  expected  that  this  <|uaIi:T 
would  have  appeared  best  in  his  famous  picture  of  Hdesks,  ke 
this  reason,  that  we  cannot  concdve  any  striking  or  effectjvt 

V  inddent  for  him  in  her  career.    In  additi<m  to  this,  howwrr, 

of  rohu:- 

f  h^  o^  types  Zeuxis  had  followed  Homer,  while  there  is  the 
fa^  that  he  had  inscribed  two  verses  of  the  Iliad  (iu  456  9r<; ) 
und^  his. figure  of  Hdena.  As  models  for  the  picture  be  v^ 
allowed  the  presence  of  five  of  the  most  beautiful        *  * 


a 


*  Antiphon  vi.  p.  789;  Fausan.  i.  3, 5:  d.  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.  ilL  683. 
'  Famell,  op.  at.  vol.  i.  P.  162. 

'  Amer.  Joum.  Arckaeol.,  1905.  p.  302. 
*C.  I.  A.i,  7.    Head.  HisL  Num.  p.  569. 

*  Herod,  ix.  7,  4;  Find.  Nem.  v.  15  (Scfaol.). 
*Simonides,  Fraf.  140  (Bcrgk).  Strab.  412. 

'  There  was  a  minor  oracle  of  Zeus  at  Cnympia.    See  Oraclb. 

*  Pausan.  v.  24,  9.  *  Famell,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  pp.  64-69. 


among  th^  five,  the  various  elements  that  went  to  make  u;  1 
figure  of  idcA^  beauty.  It  should  not,  however,  be  imdens^uc 
that  the  painty  ^'^^  made  up  his  figure  by  the  prooess  of  cc=- 
bining  the  good  points  of  various  models,  but  rather  thai  be 
found  among  Ur^se  models  the  points  that  answered  to  li: 
ideal  Helena  in  hjj>  own  mind,  and  that  he  merely  required  tie 
models  to  guide  b^^  correct  himself  by  during  the  ptuceis  ^ 
transferring  his  idea'^  ^o  'orm  and  colour.  This  picture  aisa  j 
said  to  have  been  .exhibited  publicly,  with  the  nstih  t^ 
Zeuxis  made  much  profit  out  of  it.    By  this  sod  other 
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we  are  told,  he  became  so  rich  as  rather  to  give  away  his  pic- 
tures than  to  sell  them.  He  presented  his  Alcmena  to  the 
Agrigenttnes,  his  Pan  to  King  Azchelaus  of  Macedonia,  whose 
palace  he  is  also  said  to  have  decorated  with  paintings.  Accord« 
ing  to  Pliny  (N.H.  zzzv.  6a),  he  made  an  ostentatious  di^lay 
of  his  wealth  at  Olympia  in  having  his  name  woven  in  letters 
of  gold  on  his  dress.  Under  his  iMcture  of  an  athlete  (la)  he 
wrote  that  "  It  is  easier  to  revile  than  to  rival  "  (puft^atrcl  ns 
lioXXov  i}  fu/j^atToi),  A  contemporary,  Isocrates  (Z7e  Permut.  2), 
remarks  that  no  one  would  say  that  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius 
bad  the  same  profession  as  those  persons  who  paint  pinakia,  or 
tablets  of  terra-cotta.  We  possess  many  examples  of  the  vase- 
painting  of  the  period  circa  400  B.C.,  and  it  is  noticeable  on 
them  that  there  is  great  freedom  and  facility  in  drawing  the 
human  form,  besides  great  carelessness.  In  the  absence  of 
fresco  paintings  of  that  date  we  have  only  these  vases  to  fall 
back  upon.  Yet,  with  their  limited  resources  of  colour  and 
perspective,  they  in  a  measure  show  the  influence  of  Zeuxis, 
while,  as  would  be  expected,  they  retain  perhaps  more  of  the 
simplicity  of  older  times. 

ZHBtESNOVODSK,  a  health  resort  of  Russian  Caucasia,  in 
the  province  of  Terek,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  1885  ft.  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Zhelesnaya  Gora  (2805  ft.),  xi  m.  by  nil  N.N.W. 
from  Pyatigorsk.  It  possesses  chalybeate  springs  of  tempera- 
ture. 561-96^  Fahr.;  the  buildings  over  the  springs  were  erected 
in  2893.  The  season  lasts  from  early  in  June  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

ZHITOHIR.  or  JnoxiR,  a  town  of  western  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  VoUiynia,  on  the  Teterev  river,  83  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  (1900)  80,787,  more  than  one-third 
Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  aii  archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  bishop.  Two  printing  offices 
in  Zhitomir  issue  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Hebrew  books  printed 
in  Russia.  The  Jewish  merchants  cany  on  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  in  timber  and  wooden 
wares  from  the  forests  to  the  north.  Kid  gloves,  tobacco,  dyes 
and  spirits  are  manufactured. 

.  Zhitomir  is  a  veiy  old  city,  tradition  tracing  its  foundation 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
Askold  and  Dir  (9th  century).  The  annals,  however,  mention 
it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  invasions  of  the  Tatars,  who 
plundered  it  in  the  13th,  14th  and  X7th  centuries  (1606),  or 
in  connexion  with  destructive  conflagrations.  It  fell  under 
Lithuanian  rule  in  1320,  and  during  the  xsth  century  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Later  it  became  part  of 
Poland,  and  when  the  Cossacks  rose  under  their  chieftain, 
Bogdan  Chmielnicki  (1648),  they  sacked  the  town.  It  was 
mncxed  to  Russia  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine  in  X778. 

ZHOB,  a  valley  and  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Baluchistan.  The 
Zhoh  is  a  large  valley  running  from  the  hills  near  Ziarat  first 
eastward  and  then  northward  parallel  to  the  Indus  frontier, 
:ill  it  meets  the  Gomal  river  at  Khajuri  Kach.  It  thus  becomes 
I  strategic  line  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  shortest  route 
>etween  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Quetta,  and 
lominates  all  the  Pathan  tribes  of  Baluchistan  by  cutting 
>ctween  them  and  Aighanistan.  Up  to  the  year  1884  it  was 
>ractically.  unknown  to  Europeans,  but  the  Zhob  Valley  Expe- 
(ition  of  that  year  opened  it  up,  and  in  18S9  the  Zhob  Valley 
nd  Gomal  Pass  were  taken  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Zhob  Valley  was  the  scene  of  punitive 
tritish  expeditions  in  1884  and  x89a  In  1890  Zhob  was 
3rined  into  a  district  or  political  agency,  with  its  headquarters 
t  Fgrt  Sandeman:  pop.  (1901)  3552.  As  reconstituted  in 
903.  the  district  has  an  area  of  9626  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
9,718,  mostly  Pathans  of  the  Kakar  tribe. 

See  Sir  T.  H.  Hddich't  Indian  Borderland  (1901);  Bnice't 
•orward  Policy  (imo);  McFall's  WUk  the  Zhob  Fidd  Force  (1895); 
nd  Zhob  District  GauUeer  (Bombay,  1907). 

ZIARAT* ("  a  Mahommedan  shrine  ")•  the  summer  residence 
f  the  chief  commissioner  of  Baluchistan,  and  sanatorium  for 
se  European  troops  at  Quetta:  8850  ft.  above  the  sea  and 


33  m.  by  cart-road  from  the  railway.  There  is  a  good  water- 
supply,  and  the  hills  around  are  well-wooded  and  picturesque. 

ZICHT  (of  Zich  and  V&sonyke6),  the  name  of  a  noble  Magyar 
family,  conspicuous  in  Hunptrtan  histoxy  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  X3th  century  onwards.  Its  first  authentic  ancestor  bore 
the  luune  of  2^yk,  and  this  was  the  surname  o(  the  family 
until  it  came  into  possession  of  21ich  in  the  xsth  century.  It 
first  came  into  great  prominence  in  the  x6th  century,  being  given 
countly  rank  in  X679  in  the  person  of  the  imperial  general 
Stefan  Zichy  (d.  1693).  His  descendants  divided,  first  into  two 
branches:  those  of  Zichy-Palota  and  Zichy-Karlburg.  The 
Palota  line,  divided  again  into  three:  that  of  Nagy-L&ng,  that 
of  Adony  and  Szent-Mikl6s,  and  that  of  Palota,  which  died  out 
in  the  male  line  in  X874.  The  line  of  Zichy-Karlburg  (since 
i8xx  Zichy-Ferraris)  split  into  four  branches:  that  of  VedriSd, 
that  of  V6zsony,  and  those  of  Daruv&r  and  Csica6,  now 
extinct. 

Count  KArolyZxchy  (X753-X826)  was  Austrian  war  minister 
in  X809  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  x8x3~x8x4;  his  son, 
Count  FebdinAnd  (x  783-1 862)  was  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
condemned  to  ten  yeara'  imprisonment  for  surrendering  Venice 
to  the  insurgents  in  1848  (he  was  pardoned  in  X85X).  Count 
OodN  (Edmxtnd]  Zichy  (1809-1848),  administrator  of  the 
county  of  Veszpr£m,  was  hanged  on  the  30th  of  September 
1848  by  order  of  a  Hungarian  court-martial,  presided  over  by 
Giirgei,  for  acting  as  Jellachich's  emissary  to  the  imperial 
general  Roth.  Count  Fekenc  Zichy  (18x1-1900)  was  secre- 
taiy  of  state  for  commerce  in  the  Sz^h6nyi  ministry  of  1848, 
but  retired  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  joined  the  im- 
perial side,  and  acted  as  imperial  commissary;  from  1874  to 
1880  he  was  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Count 
OodN  Zichy  (X8XX-1894)  was  remarkable  for  his  great  activity 
in  promoting  art  and  industry  in  Austria-Hungary;  he  founded 
the  Oriental  Museum  in  Vienna.  His  son.  Count  Eucen 
Zichy  (b.  1837),  inherited  his  father's  n&table  collections,  and 
followed  him  in  his  economic  activities;'  he  three  times  Srisited 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  to  investigate  the  original  seat 
of  the  Magyars,  publishing  as  the  result  Voyages  au.  Caucase 
(a  vols.,  Budapest,  1897)  and  Prilte  dsiatische  Forsckungsreise 
(6  vob.,  in  Magyar  and  Cierman;  Budapest  and  Leipzig,  1900- 
X905).  Count  FESOiNilND  Zichy  (b.  1829),  vice-president  of 
the  Hungarian  sUdtholdership  under  the  Mail&th  regime,  was 
condemned  in  1863  under  the  press  laws  to  the  loss  of  his 
titles  and  to  imprisonment.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  parliament,  at  fijst  joining  the  party  of  De&k,  and 
subsequently  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party  (see  Hungary,  History).  His  second 
son,  Count  AladAs  Zichy  (b.  1864)1  also  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party,  was  made  minister  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  the  Wekerle  cabinet  of  1906.  Count  JAnos  Zichy 
(b.  1868),  also  from  1896  to  1906  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
People's  Party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  after  1906  attached 
to  Andr&ssy's  Constitutional  Party,  was  of  importance  as  the 
confidant  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand.  Count  G£za  Zichy  (b.  1849),  nephew  of  the 
Count  Ferenc  mentioned  above,  studied  under  Liszt  and  be^ 
came  a  professional  pianist;  in  1891  he  became  intendant  of 
the  Hungarian  national  opera-house,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Upper  House  and  head  of  the  (Conservatoire  at  Budapest. 
Count  MihAly  Zichy  (b.  1829),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Hungarian  painters,  was  appointed  court  painter  at  St  Peters- 
bufg  in  1847  and  accompanied  the  Russian  emperors  on  their 
various  journeys.  The  National  Gallery  at  Budapest  possesses 
some  of  his  paintings,  notably  that  of  "(^een  Elizabeth  before 
the  coffin  of  Francis  De&k  ";  but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
illustrations  of  the  works  of  the  great  Magyar  writers  (Pet5fy. 
Arany,  &c.). 

ZIEM,  FBUZ  FRANCOIS  OEOROB  PHIUBERT  (i8ai-  ), 
French  painter,  was  bom  at  Beaune  (C6te  d'Or)  in  x8ax. 
Having  studied  at  the  art  school  of  Dijon,  where  he  carri^  olT 
the  grand  prix  for  architecture,  he  went  to  Rome  in  1839  and 
there  continued  his  studies.    The  years  from  1845  to  1848 
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were  spent  in  tiavd  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy  and  the  East, 
where  he  found  the  glowing  sunlight  and  the  rich  colour 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  temperament.  His  reputation  is,  how- 
ever, not  based  so  much  on  his  orientalist  canvases  as  on  his 
pictures  of  Venice,  which  are  generally  characterized  by  the 
intensity  of  the  sunny  glow  on  the  red  sails  and  golden-yellow 
buildings  tmder  a  deep  blue  sky.  Many  of  his  Venetian  pic- 
tures are  purely  imaginative,  and  their  appeal  is  entirely  due 
to  their  qualities  of  colour,  his  architectural  drawing  being 
ficquently  faulty  and  careless.  After  "  Simrise  at  Stamboul," 
which  Theodore  Gautier  called  "  the  finest  picture  of  modem 
times,"  he  received  the  Legion'  of  Honour  in  1857,  and  was 
made  an  officer  in  1878.  The  majority  of  his  paintings  have 
gone  to  American  private  collections,  but  two  of  his  finest 
pictures,  "  The  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice"  (1852),  and  a  madne- 
painting,  are  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and  a  "  View  of 
Quai  St  Jean,  Marseilles"  at  the  Marseilles  Gallery,  whilst 
many  others  are  to  be  fotmd  in  the  leading  private  collections 
of  modem  pictures  in  France,  England  and  Germany.  In 
collaboration  with  Luc  de  Vos  he  illustrated.  The  Death  of 
Faganini, 

See  F&ix  Ziem,  by  L.  Rogcr-Milds  (Librairie  de  Fart,  Paris). 

ZIBRIKSEB,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  HoUand,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Schouwen.  Pop.  6800.  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  formerly  flourished  ezceedin^y  on  account 
of  its  trade  and  fishing,  and  important  salt-mddng  industiy, 
and  now  is  the  chief  market  centre  and. port  in  the  island. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall  (15th  century); 
the  Great  Church,  which  was  rebuilt  after  a  fixe  in  1832,  but 
retains  the  lofty  tower  (1454)  belonging  to  the  earlier  building; 
the  Little  Church,  the  prison  and  the  exchange.  The  chief 
public  square  occupies  the  site  of  a  residence  M  the  counts  of 
Zeeland  dating  from  X048. 

ZIBTEN,  HANS  JOACHIM  VON  (1699-1786),  Prassian 
general-field-marshal,  began  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer 
in  an  infantry  regiment.  He  retired  after  ten  years'  service, 
but  soon  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  Being 
involved  in  some  trade  transactions  of  his  squadron-commander, 
he  was  cashiered,  but  by  some  means  managed  to  obtain 
reinstatement,  and  was  posted  to  a  hussar  corps,  then  a  new 
arm.  At  that  time  light  cavalry  work  was  well  known  only 
to  the  Austriana,  and  in  1735  Rittmeister  von  Zieten  made  the 
Rhine  campaign  under  the  Austrian  general  Baronay.-  In 
1741,  when  just  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  Zieten  met  his 
old  teacher  in  battle  and  defeated  him  at  the  action  of  Roth- 
schloss.  The  chivalrous  Austrian  sent  him  a  complimentaiy 
letter  a  few  days  later,  and  Winterfeld  (who  was  in  command  at 
Rothschloss)  reported  upon  his  conduct  so  favourably  that 
Zieten  was  at  once  marked  out  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  high 
command.  Within  the  year  he  was  colonel  of  the  newly  formed 
Hussar  regiment,  and  henceforward  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
In  the  "  Moravian  Foray  "  of  the  following  year  Zieten  and  his 
hussars  penetrated  almost  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  retreat  to 
Silesia  he  was  constantly  employed  with  the  rearguard.  Still 
more  distinguished  was  his  part  in  the  Second  Silesian  War. 
In  the  short  peace,  the  hussars,  like  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  had  imdergone  a  complete  reformation;  to  iron  dis- 
cipline they  had  added  the  dash  and  skirmishing  qualities  of 
the  best  irregulars,  and  the  hussars  were  considered  the  best 
of  their  arm  in  Europe.  Zieten  fought  the  brilliant  action  of 
Moldau  Tein  almost  on  the  day  he  received  his  commission  as 
major-general.  In  the  next  campaign  he  led  the  famous 
Zietenritt  round  the  enemy's  lines  with  the  object  of  delivering 
the  king's  order  to  a  distant  detachment.  At  Hohenfriedberg- 
Striegau  and  at  Katholisch-Hennersdorf  the  hussars  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  Hennersdorf  and  Kesselsdorf  ended 
the  second  war,  but  the  Prussian  army  did  not  rest  on  its  laurels, 
and  their  training  during  the  ten  years'  peace  was  careful  and 
unceasing.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756 
Zieten  had  just  been  made  lieutenant-general.  At  Reichcn- 
berg  and  at  Prag  he  held  important  commands,  and  at  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Kolin  (x8th  June  1757)  his  left  wing  of  cavalry 


was  the  only  victorious  corps  of  troops.    At  T^eiifhm,  the  BMt 

brilliant  battle  of  the  i8th  century,  Zieten's  cavalry  bcgaa  tlK 

fighting  and  completed  the  rout  ot  the  Austriaaa.    He  caoUBoed. 

during  the  whole  of  the  war,  to  be  <»e  of  Fredezick's  oiact  traced 

generals.    Almost  the  only  error  in  his  career  <d  battles  «as 

his  misdirection  of  the  frontal  attack  at  Torgan,  but  be  ledeesed 

the  mistake  by  his  desperate  assault  on  the  Sqititz  bc^fcj; 

which  eventually  decided  the  day.     At  the  peace,  Gcsenl 

Zieten  went  into  retirement,  the  beio  alike  of  the  anayaisd 

the  people.    He  died  in  1786.     Six  years  later  Frederick's  scc- 

cessor  erected*  a  colnnji  to  his  memory  on  the  WilhrinwiJirf  la 

Berlin. 

See  the  Lives  by  his  daud^ter,  Fran  von  Hmneathal  (Bcr*'> 
xBoo),  by  Hahn  (Sth  ed..  Berlin.  1878),  by  Linae-W«isaeii<ud 
(2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1878),  and  by  Winter  (Lepsig.  tSKj. 

ZIMBABWE,  a  Bantu  name,  probably  derived  firom  the  t«o 
words  s»mAa  ("  houses  ")  and  mabf^  ("  stones  "),  given  to  oertaia 
ruins  in  South-East  Africa.  Its  use  is  not  ronfinrd  to  Southen 
Rhodesia  and  should  not  properly  be  restricted  to  any  occ 
particular  site.  For,,  as  the  niedicval  Portuguese  stated,  it  is 
merely  a  generic  term  for  the  capital  of  any  coosderable  cUef, 
and  it  has  been  applied  even  by  them  to  several  disyinct  placci. 
From  about  1550  onwards  the  Zimbabwe  generally  rciened  to 
by  Portuguese  writers  was  at  a  ^x>t  a  little  zmith  ol  the  Kta 
district,  not  far  from  the  ZainbezL  There  is  some  leasca. 
however,  to  suppose  that  before  this  the  capital  <rf  the  Homcio- 
tapa  was  situated  much  farther  south,  and  it  may  plassibly 
be  identified  with  the  most  extensive  ruins  as  yet  known,  viz. 
those  near  Victoria  (Mashonaland)  to  which  pc^nUar  osa^  has 
now  attached  par  excdUnu  the  name  of  Zimbabwe. 

These  ruins  were  discovered  by  Adam  Renders  in  186$  aad 
explored  by  Karl  Mauch  in  1871.  They  became  wdl  kao«a 
to  English  readers  from  J.  T.  Bent's  accoont  of  the  Maamei 
Cities  of  Mashonaland,  but  the  popularity  of  that  work  dis- 
seminated a  romance  concerning  their  age  and  cnpa  whidi 
was  only  dispelled  when  scientific  investigations  nndettakea  in 
X905  showed  it  to  be  wholly  without  historical  warrant.  Even 
before  this  it  had  been  clev  to  archaeologists  and  etfanologsa 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  popular  theoiy  that 
Zimbabwe  had  been  built  in  very  ancient  days  by  some  (MesOil 
peofde.  Swan's  measurements,  which  had  misled  Bcitt  iaio 
accepting  a  chronology  based  on  a  supposed  orientation  of  the 
"temple,"  had  been  shown  to  be  inexact.  Tbete  was  as 
authentic  instance  of  any  inscription  having  been  found  there 
or  dsewhere  in  Rhodesia.  Numerous  objects  had  been  ci$- 
covered  in  the  course  of  excavations,  but  ix>t  one  of  them  coci 
be  recognized  as  more  than  a  few  centuries  dd,  while  those 
that  were  not  demonstrably  foreign  imports  were  of  Africsa 
type. 

The  explorations  conducted  in  X905  added  positive  evidence. 
For  it  was  proved  that  the  medieval  objects  were  fotad  a 
such  positions  as  to  be  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  the 
foundation  of  the  buildings,  and  that  there  was  no  super- 
position  of  periods  of  any  date  whatsoever.  Finally  froe^  a 
comparative  study  of  several  ruins  it  was  established  tha:  the 
plan  and  construction  of  Zimbabwe  are. by  no  means  ariqae. 
and  that  this  site  only  differs  from  others  in  Rhodesia  in  respr.: 
of  the  great  dimensions  and  the  massiveneas  of  its  indivi-i.^ 
buildings.  It  may  confidently  be  dated  to  a  period  not  cari  i.r 
than  the  X4th  or  15th  century  ajx,  and  attributed  to  the  saz^ 
Bantu  people  the  remains  of  whose  stone-fenced  kraals  are  Umz^ 
at  so  many  places  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  y-«i«>*»« 

There  are  three  distinct  though  connected  groups  of  itoos  a: 
'Zimbabwe,  which  ax^  commonly  known  as  the'  **  EUiptk^ 
Temple,"  the  "Acropolis"  and  the  "Valley  Ruins."  The 
most  famous  is  the  first,  which  is  doubly  misnamed,  snce  it  1^ 
not  a  temple  and  its  contour  is  too  unsymmetrkal  to  be  oc^ 
scribed  properly  as  elliptical.  It  is  an  irregular  endosnre  oxrr 
800  ft.  in  circumference,  with  a  maximum  length  of  »q»  ft 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  a 30  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  dry-bu-l: 
wall  of  extraordinary  massiveness.  This  wall  is  in  places  ovtt 
30  ft.  high  and  14  ft.  wide,  but  is  very  erratic  in  outline  aad 
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variable  in  thickness.    The  most  carefully  executed  part  is  on 

the  south  and  south-east,  where  the  wall  is  decorated  by  a  row 

of  granite  monoliths  beneath  which  runs  a  double  line  of 

chevron  ornament.    The  interior  has  been  much  destroyed  by 

the  ravages  of  gold-seekeis  and  amateur  excavators.    Enough, 

however,  remains  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  a  combination 

of  such  a  stone  kraal  as  that  at  Nanatali  with  the  plan  of  a  fort 

like  those  found  about  Inyanga.    The  only  unique  feature  is 

the  occurrence  of  a  large  and  a  small  conical  tower  at  the  southern 

end,  which  Bent  and  others  considered  to  be  representatives  of 

the  human  phallus.    Their  form,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 

characteristic  to  warrant  this  identification,  though  it  may  be 

noted  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  phallic  worship  is 

found  amongst  the  most  typical  of  African  peoples,  viz.  the 

Ewe-speaking  natives  of  the  West  Coast.    The  floor  of  the 

enclosure  is  constituted  as  in  the  other  Zimbabwe  buildings 

by  a  thick  bed  of  cement  which  extends  even  outside  the 

main  wall    This  cement  mass  is  heightened  at  many  places  so 

as  to  make  platforms  and  supports  for  huts.     Groups  of  these 

dwellings  are  enclosed  by  subsidiary  stone  walls  so  as  to  form 

distinct  units  within  the  krger  precinct. 

The  "  Acropolis  "  is  in  some  ways  more  remarkable  than  the 
great  kraal  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  hill  rising 
300  to  300  ft.  above  the  valley,  fortified  with  the  minutest 
care  and  with  extraordinary  ingenuity.  The  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  use  of  stone  and  cement  are  the  same  as  in  the 
"  elliptical  *'  kraal;  there  is  no  definite  plan,  the  riiape  and 
arrangement  of  the  enclosures  being  determined  solely  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground.  Between  this  and  the  "  ellip- 
tical "  loraal  are  the  "  Valley  Ruins,"  consisting  of  smaller 
buildings  which  may  have  been  the  dwellings  of  those  traders 
who  bartered  the  gold  brought  in  from  distant  mines.  Zimbabwe 
was  probably  the  distributing  centre  for  the  gold  traffic  carried 
on  in  the  middle  ages  between  subjects  of  the  Monomotapa 
and  the  Mahommedans  of  the  coast. 

Compare  also  the  articles  Rhchiesia*  Arckaeology,  and 
Monomotapa. 

See  D.  Randalt-Maclver,  Mediaemd  Rhodesia  (London,  1906); 
Jownal  of  Antkrop.  Inst.,  vol.  xxxv.;  Geog.  Journal  (1906): 
Mauch's  report  in  Ausland  (187a)  is  now  only  of  bibliographical 
ioterest,  wnile  Bent's  RuinM  Cities  of  Mashonaland  (ioQ2)  and 
R.  N.  Hall's  Great  Zimbabwe  (1905)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their 
illustrations.^  (D.  R.-M.) 

ZIMHERMANir.    JOHAHN    OEORG.    Rittek    von    (lya^- 
X795)>  Swiss  philosophical  writer  and  physician,  was  bom  at 
Bragg,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  8th  of  December  1728. 
He  studied  at  Giittingen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine;  and  he  established  his  reputation  by  the  disserta- 
tion, De  irrilaAUilaie  (1751).    After  travelling  in  Holland  and 
France,  he  practised  as  a  physidan  in  his  native  place,  and 
here  he  wrote  Ober  die  EinsatiUteit  (1756,  emended  and  enlarged, 
1784-85)  and  Vom  Nationalslob  (1758).    These  books  made  a 
great  impression  in  Gormany,  and  were  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language.     They  are  now  only  of  historical 
interest.     In  Zinunermann's  character  there  was  a  strange 
combination  of  sentimentalism,  melancholy  and  enthusiasm; 
and  it  was  by  the  free  and  eccentric  expression  of  these  qualities 
that  he  excited  the  interest  of  his  contemporaries.    Another 
book    by  him,  written  at  Brugg,   Von  der  Erfakrung  in  der 
Arsneiwissensckaft  (1764),  also  attracted  much  attention.    In 
X  768  he  settled  at  Hanover  as  private  physician  of  George  III. 
with  the  title  of  Hofrat.    Catherine  n.  invited  him  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg,  but  this  invitation  he  declined.    He 
attended  Frederick  the  Great  during  that  monarch's  last  illness, 
and  afterwards  issued  various  books  about  him,  of  which  the 
chief  were  Ober  Priederich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unlerredung 
fnii  ikm  kun  var  sanem  Tode  (1788)  and  Pragmente  Uber  Priedrich 
den    Grossen   (1790).     These  writings  display  extraordinary 

*  [In  1909  Halt  published  anotlwr  volume.  Prehistoric  Rhodesia, 
in  which'be  maintained,  in  emphatic  opposition  to  Dr  Maclver's 
cxmcluaaons,  that  the  niins  were  of  ancient  date  and  not  the  un- 
aided work  of  Bantu  negroes.  See  the  review  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  the  Geog.  Jnl.,  Nov.  1009.   Ed.1 


personal  vanity,  and  convey  a  wholly  false  impression  of 
Frederick's  character.  Zimmermann  died  at  Hanover  on  the 
7th  of  October  1795. 

See  A.  Rengger.  Zimmertnann's  Briefe  an  einiie  seiner  Preunde 
tn  der  Schweie  (1830):  E.  Bodemann.  Johann  Georg  Zimmermann, 
setn  Leben  und  bisker  untedruckU  Briefe  an  ikn  (Hann..  1878): 
and  R.  lacher,  Johann  Georg  Zimmermann's  Leben  una  Werke 
(Berne,  1893). 

ZINC,  a  metallic  chemical  clement;  its  symbol  is  Zn,  and 
atomic  weight  65*37  (0*"x6).  Zinc  as  a  component  of  brass 
(xaX«6f,  6pd-xo>jeos)  had  currency  in  metallurgy  long  before 
it  became  known  as  an  individual  metal  Aristotle  refers  to 
brass  as  the  "  metal  of  the  Mosynoed,"  *  which  is  produced  as 
a  bright  and  light-coloured  xo^Jt^i  not  by  addition  of  tin,  but 
by  fusing  up  with  an  earth.  Pliny  explicitly  speaks  of  a  mineral 
KoSfula  or  cadmia  as  serving  for  the  conversion  of  copper  into 
aurickalcumt  and  says  further  that  the  deposit  (of  zinc  oxide) 
formed  in  the  brass  furnaces  coiUd  be  used  instead  of  the 
mineral.  The  same  process  was  used  for  centuries  after  Pliny, 
but  its  rationale  was  not  understood.  Stahl,  as  late  .as  1702, 
quoted  the  formation  of  brass  as  a  case  of  the  union  of  a  metal 
with  an  earth  into  a  metallic  compound;  but  he  subsequently 
adopted  the  view  propounded  by  Kunckdin  1677,  that  "cadmia" 
is  a  metallic  calx,  and  that  it  dyes  the  copper  yellow  by  giving 
its  metal  up  to  it. 

The  word  zinc  (in  the  form  uinken)  was  first  used  by  Para- 
celsus, who  regarded  it  as  a  bastard  or  semi-metal;  but  the 
word  was  subsequently  used  for  both  the  metal  and  its  ores. 
Moreover,  zinc  and  bismuth  were  confused,  and  the  word 
spiauter  (the  modem  spelter)  was  indiscriminately  given  to 
both  these  metals.  In  1597  Libavius  described  a  "peculiar 
kind  of  tin  "  which  was  prepared  in  India,  and  of  which  a  friend 
had  given  him  a  quantity.  From  his  account  it  is  quite  clear 
that  that  metal  was  zinc,  but  he  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  metal 
of  calamine.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  discovery  of  isolated 
zinc  is  due;  but  we  do  know  that  the  art  of  zinc-smelting  was 
practised  in  England  from  about  1730.  The  first  continental 
zinc-works  were  erected  at  Li^ge  in  1807. 

Occurrence. — ^Zinc  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  in  com- 
bination it  is  widely  diffused.  The  chief  ore  is  zinc  blende,  or 
sphalerite  (see  Blende),  which  generally  contams,  in  addition 
to  zinc  sulphide,  small  amounts  of  the  sulphides  of  iron,  silver 
and  cadmium.  It  may  also  be  accompanied  by  pyrites,  galena, 
arsenides  and  antimonides,  quartz,  caldte,  dolomite,  &c  It 
is  widely  distributed,  and  is  particxilarly  abundant  in  Germany 
(the  Harz,  Silesia),  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  and  in  England  (Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall, 
North  Wales).  Second  in  importance  is  the  carbonate,  caU- 
mine  (q  v.)  or  zinc  spar,  which  at  one  time  was  the  principal 
ore;  it  almost  invariably  contams  the  carbonates  of  cadmium, 
iron,  manganese,  magnesium  and  calcium,  and  may  be  con- 
laminated  with  clay,  oxides  of  iron,  galena  and  caldte;  "  white 
calamine  "  owes  its  colour  to  much  clay;  "  red  calamine  "  to 
admixed  iron  and  manganese  oxides.  Calamine  chiefly  occurs 
in  Spain,  Sileua  and  in  the  United  States.  Of  less  importance 
is  the  silicate,  Zn9SiO«*HsO,  named  dectric  calamine  or  hemi* 
morphite;  this  occurs  in  quantity  in  Altenburg  near  Aiz-la> 
Chapelle,  Sardinia,  Spain  and  the  United  States  (New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Wisconsin).  Other  zinc  minerals  are 
wiUemite  (?.«.),  ZnsSiOi,  hydrozindte  or  dnc  bloom, 
ZnC0^*3Zn(OH)tt  zindte  (^.v.)  or  red  zinc  ore,  ZnO,  and  frank- 
Unite,  3(Fe,Zn)0-(Fe,Mn)sOt. 

Production. — ^Until  about  1833  the  suppljr  of  zinc  was  almost 
entirdy  obtained  from  (Germany,  but  in  this  year  Russia  began 
to  contribute  about  3000  tons  annually  to  the  6000  to  7000 
derived  from  Ormany.  Belgium  entered  in  1837  with  an  output 
of  about  2000  tons;  England  in  iSss  with  3000*.  and  the  United 
States  in  1873  with  6000  tons.  The  prdauctions  of  Cierniany, 
Belgium  ana  the  United  States  have  enormously  and  fairly 
regularly  increased;  the  rise  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  United 

*  From  the  name  of  this  tribe  the  German  word  Messing,  ^rass. 
is  undoubtedly  derived  (see  K.  B.  Hoffmann.  ZeiL  f  Berg,  una 
HOUenvesen,  vd.  41). 
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States.  England,  France,  Spain  and  Austria  have  been  fairiy 
constant  producers.  Germany  produced  155.799  tons  in  1900,  and 
198,208  tn  1905,  Belgium,  120,000  in  1900  and  143,16^  in  1905; 
the  United  States,  1 1 1,000  in  1900  and  183,014  m  1905.  The  worlas 
supply  was  445438  tons  m  1900,  and  654,367  in  1905. 

Metallurgy 

The  principles  underlying  the  extraction  of  zinc  may  be  sum- 
oianzea  as^  (i)  the  ore  is  first  converted  into  zinc  oxide;  (2)  the 
oxide  is  distilled  with  carbon  and  the  distillate  of  metallic  ziric 
condensed.  Oxide  of  zmc,  like  most  heav^  metallic  oxides,  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  to  redness  with 
charcoal,  pure  red  zinc  ore  may  be  treated  directly,  and  the 
same  might  be  done  with  pure  calamine  of  any  kind,  oecause  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  zing  carbonate  goes  off  below  redness  and 
the  silica  of  zinc  silicate  only  retards,  but  does  not  prevent,  the 
reducing  action  of  the  charcoal  Zinc  blende,  however,  being  zinc 
sulphide,  is  not  directly  reducible  by  charcoal,  but  it  is  easy  to 
convert  it  into  oxide  by  roasting  the  sulphur  goes  off  as  sulphur 
dioxide  whilst  the  zinc  remains  in  the  (infusible)  form  of  oxide, 
IZnO.  In  practice,  however,  we  never  have  to  deal  with  pure 
zinc  minerals,  but  with  complex  mixtures,  which  must  first  of  all 
be  subjected  to  mechanical  operations,  to  remove  at  least  part 
of  the  gangue,  and  if  possible  also  of  the  heavy  metallic  impurities 
(see  Orb-Dressing). 

As  ores  of  zinc  are  usually  shipped  before  smelting  from  widely 
sepacated  places — Sweden,  bpain,  Algiers,  Italy,  Greece,  Australia 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  region  of  North  America — it  is  important 
that  they  be  separated  from  their  mixtures  at  the  mines.  The 
difficulty  in  separating  zinc  blende  from  iron  pyrites  is  well  known, 
and  probably  the  most  elaborate  ore-dressing  works  ever  built 
have  been  designed  with  this  end  in  view.  The  Wethcrill  svstem 
of  magnetic  concentration  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
separating  the  minerals  contained  in  the  well-known  deposit  in 
Sussex  county,  N.J.  Here.  Very  clean  non-magnetic  concentrate 
oT  willemite,  which  is  an  anhydrous  zinc  silicate  and  a  very  high- 
grade  zinc  ore,  is  separated  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  willemite, 
zincite  and  franklinites,  with  calcite  and  some  manganese  silicates. 
The  magnetic  concentrates  contain  enough  zinc  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the.  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide.  Magnetic  concentration  is  also 
applied  in  the  removal  of  an  excess  of  iron  from  partially  roasted 
blende.  Neither  mechanical  nor  magnetic  concentration  can  effect 
much  in  the  way  of  separation  when,  as  in  many  complex  ores, 
carbonates  of  iron,  calcium  and  magnesium  replace  the  isomorphous 
zinc  cartmnate,  when  some  iron  sulphide  containing  less  sulphui- 
than  pyrites  replaces  zinc  sulphide,  and  when  ^Id  and  silver  are 
contained  in  the  zinc  ore  I  itself.  Hence  only  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances is  it  possible  to  utilize  a  large  class  of  widely  distri- 
bJted  ores,  carrying  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc,  in  which  the 
zinc  alone,  estimated  *at  2d.  a  pound,  is  worth  from  about  /2  to  £7 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  ores  of  the  Joplin  district,  in  the  Ozark  uplift 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  mechanical  concentration.  The  material  as  mined  will 
probably  not  average  over  10  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  the^  dressed 
zinc  ore  as  sold  ranges  from  45  to  62  per  cent,  of  zinc  This  region 
now  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  of  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  ore,  even  if  it  b  not  blende,  must  be  roasted  or  calcined  in 
order  to  remove  all  volatile  components  as  completely  as  possible, 
because  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  cany  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  zinc  vapour  during  the  distillation.  It  the  zinc 
IS  present  as  blende,  this  operation  offers  considerable  difficulties, 
because  in  the  roasting  process  the  zinc  sulphide  passes  in  the 
first  instance  into  sulphate,  which  demands  a  high  temperature 
for  its  conversion  into  oxide.  Another  point  to  be  considered^  in 
this  connexion  is  that  the  masses  of  sulphur  dioxide  evolved,  being 
destructive  of  vegetable  life,  are  an  mtolerable  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  operations  take  place.  For  the  de- 
sulphurization  of  zinc  blende  where  it  is  not  intended  to  collect 
ana  save  the  sulphur  there  are  many  mechanical  kilns,  g|enerally 
classified  as  straight-line,  horse-shoe,  turret  and  shaft  kilns;  all 
of  these  may  be  made  to  do  good  work  on  moderately  clean  orc9 
which  do  not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  desulphurization.  But 
the  problem  of  saving  the  sulphur  is  yearly  becoming  more  im- 
portant. In  roasting  a  ton  of  rich  blende  containing  60  per  cent, 
of  zinc  enough  sulphur  is  liberated  to  produce  one  ton  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  ana  unless  this  is  collected  not  only  are  poisonous 
gases  discharged,  but  the  waste  is  considerable.  When  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
fuel  gas  from  admixture  with  the  sulphur  gases,  and  kilns  for  this 
purpose  rcouire  some  modification.  If  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  kiln,  tne  additional  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
zinc  and  the  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  part  of  the  reacrion: 
but  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  an  externally-fired 
muffle  through  which  the  ore  is  passed  is  found  to  be  essential. 

DistiUatum  of  the  Oxide  with  Charcoal.— The  distillation  process 
m  former  times,  especially  in  England,  used  to  be  carried  out 
"  per  descensum."  The  bottom  of  a  crucible  b  perforated  by  a 
pipe  which  projects  into  the  crucible  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 


tctorts. 


height.    The  mixture  of  ore  and  charaal  b  put  into  tke 

around  the  pipe,  the  crucible  closed  by  a  lated-on  bd,  and  placed 
in  a  furnace  constructed  so  as  to  permit  «l  the  lamtr  cad  of  tfee 
pipe  projecting  into  the  ash-pit.  The  zinc  vapoor  pcodined 
descends  through  the  pipe  and  condenses  iatp  bausd  nac,  wUch 
b  collected  in  a  ladle  held  under  the  outlet  cod  01  t^  pipe.  For 
manufacturing  purpoees  a  furnace  stmiUr  to  that  uaed  for 
making  of  glass  was  employed  to  heat  a  circular  sow  of 
standing  on  a  shelf  along-  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  Tki 
however,  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  modem  twocesses  may  be  primarily  divided  into  rwo  wompt 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  opeianoa  m 
effected  These  dbtilling  vcsseb  are  called  retorts  if  they  ok 
supported  only  at  the  ends,  and  the  furnace  using  thesi  is  tersMd 
a  Belgun  furnace^  If  they  are  supported  at  intervals  aloac  a  flat 
side,  they  are  called  muflles,  and  tlie  furnace  is  kiM>wn  as  a^tfesaa 
furnace  Various  combinations  and  inodificataons  of  that  t«« 
types  of  furnace  have  given  rise  to  distinctive  nan:es,  and  as  each 
system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  local  lotaiwaivns 
determine  which  b  the  better 

In  the  Belpan  process  the  reduction  and  dtstillatioo  are  earned 
out  in  cylindrical  or  elliptical  retorts  of  fire-clay,  ftom  3  ft.  3  ca. 
to  4  ft.  9  in.  long  and  6  to  10  in.  Jntemal  diameter.  Sooic  forry- 
six  or  more  retorts,  arranged  in  parallel  horizontal  rows«  are  bested 
in  one  furnace.  The  furnaces  are  square  and  open  in  fnmt.  !a 
allow  the  outlet  ends  of  the  retorts  to  project,  tney  aie  erocgjed 
together  by  fours;  and  their  several  chhnneys  are  ikithia  tbe  tame 
enclosure.  Each  retort  b  provided  with  two  adapten,  naoKlv. 
a  conical  pipe  of  fire-clay,  about  15  in.  long,  which  fits  iato  tSe 
retort  end,  and  a  conical  tube  of  sheet  iron,  which  fits  ever  the 
end  of  the  fire<lay  pipe,  and  which  at  its  outlet  end  is  only  ahoet 
an  inch  wide.  To  start  a  new  furnace,  the  front  side  ' 
provbionally  by  a  brick  wall,  a  fire  lighted  inside,  and  the 
ture  raised  very  gradually  to  a  white  heat.  After  four  days* 
the  provbional  front  wall  is  removed  |»ecen;cal,  and  the 
after  having  been  heated  to  redness,  are  inserted  in  tx 
sets.  The  charge  of  the  retorts  consists  of  a  mixture  ol  iioo 
a(  roasted  calamine  and  550  lb  of  dry  powdered  coal  per  fi 
A  newly  started  furnace,  however,  is  uatd  for  a  time  with  1 
charges.  Supposing  the  last  of  these  prdiminary  distiBatkes  to 
have  been  completed,  the  residues  left  in  the  retorts  ue  irnM>«cd, 
and  the  retorts,  as  they  lie  in  the  hot  furnace,  are  chafVHl  by  Bcsa» 
of  semi-cylindrical  shovels,  and  their  adapters  put  on  The  chaip^ 
operation  being  completed,  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  at  a 
consequence  an  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  soon  begins,  aad 
becomes  visible  by  the  gas  bursting  out  into  the  chacactefbsk 
blue  flame.  After  a  time  tne  flame  becomes  dazzKng  white,  shovbg 
that  zinc  vapour  is  beffinning  to  escape.  The  iron  adapters  aic 
now  slipped  on,  and  left  on  Tor  two  hours,  when,  as  a  natter  of 
experience,  a  considerable  amount  of  zinc  has  got»  out  of  the 
retort,  the  greater  part  into  the  (ire-clay  adapter,  the  rest  into  the 
iron  cone.  The  former  contains  a  mixture  of  semi-solid  and  ouhea 
metal,  which  b  raked  out  into  iron  ladles  and  cast  into  plates  of 
66  to  77|  lb  weight,  to  be  sold  as  "  spelter.'*  The  oontents  of  the 
iron  recipient  consbt  of  a  powdery  mixture  of  ooide  and  vetal, 
which  is  added  to  the  next  charge,  except  what  b  put  aside  to  be 
sold  as  "  zinc  dust."  Thb  dust  may  amount  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  production.  As  soon  as  the  adapters  have  been  cleaced  of 
their  contents,  they  are  replaced,  and  aeain  left  to  thenrd^es  for 
two  hours,  to  be  once  more  emptied  and  replaoed,  Ac    The 

Elete  exhaustion  of  the  charge  of  a  furnace  takes  aboox 
ours. 

In  the  Silesian  process  the  dbttllation  b  conducted  ta 
constructed  muffles  of  a  prbmatic  shace  arched  above,  winch  vre 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows  within  a  low-vaulted  furnace,  ssailir 
to  the  pots  in  a  glass  furnace.  As  a  rule  every  furnace  acrosp- 
modates  ten  muffles.  Through  an  orifice  in  the  outlet  pipe  »whiih 
is  closed  during  the  distillation  by  a  loose  plug)  a  hot  iran  md 
can  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  clear  away  any  soGd  zrw 
that  may  threaten  to  obstruct  it.  As  soon  as  the  outwt  pipe  Las 
become  sufficiently  hot  the  zinc  flows  through  it  and  amecis  ck 
convenien  tl]^  placed  receptacles  Abodt  six  or  eight  boursa/to-  start- 
ing the  distillation  ia  in  full  swing,  and  in  twenty-four  hoors  it  » 
completed.  A  fresh  charge  is  then  put  in  at  once,  the  muAes  brlr; 
cleared  only  after  three  successive  distillations.  The  distillate  ecwnrtk 
of  a  conglomerate  of  drops  ("  dropzinc  ")•  UbfusedupinifoabaaKa 
lined  with  clay,  and''cast  out  into  the  customary  form  of  cahca. 

The  chief  improvements  in  the  plant  of  these  prooeases  aie  ccw* 
cemed  with  the  manufacture  of  the  retorts  or  mumes,  and  espetiaDy 
with  the  introduction  of  gas-firing.  Even  a  machine  of  mmt^ 
type,  like  the  ordinary  drain-pipe  machine,  in  which  the  retort* 
are  made  by  forcing  tne  plastic  clay  mixtute  throush  a  <£«,  maj 
result  in  greater  economy  and  uniformity  than  b  poiible  when 
retorts  are  made  by  hand.  When  bydiaultc  preisure  to  the  ZLiacast 
of  2000  to  3000  lb  per  square  inch  is  appliea,  the  Mvii^  b  unqoes- 
tioned,  nnoe  less  time  is  leguired  to  dry  the  pressed  retort,  its  Mt 
in  the  furnaces  is  longer,  its  absorption  of  zinc  b  ksa.  aad  the 
loss  of  zinc  by  passage  through  its  walls  in  the  form  of 
is  reduced. 
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can  be  emiigcd  in  four  horisontil  rowi»  All  wiuin  nicfa  of  ■  min 
an  ibe  (iirni«4oaiB  floor.  FunhBiKin,  with  the  large  lumicn 
which  gai-hrinf  nuket  ponibte  mcchankai  applianc»  may  be 
Bubstiiuted  for  nuniullabourianianvoperalioni,auchu  removing 
arid  nptacing  broken  ntortii  miiing  and  conveying  the  charge* 
drawing  and  eaaling  tiK  metal,  charging  and  emptying  tbe  retorti» 
and  nniavingthe  raidiaea  and  pnductL 

Kip*i't--^^  epeciiic  effect!  of  different  Impurilie*  on  Ibe 

fhyttcal  pnjperlice  of  tine  have  only  tieen  imperfectly  tludied. 
ortuoately.  however,  (be  amall  amounte  of  any  of  them  that  are 
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tio*.  To  obtain  tbe  metal  ciicmicaily  pure  a  iHruily  preparrd 
puTT  oude  or  salt  of  line  it  diKilkd.  A  redistilled  linc.  from  an 
ordinarily  pure  commercial  line,  ia  often  callnl  chemically  pure, 
but  rrdiMiflatlofi  ii  seldom  pnctiied  except  for  the  recovery  of 

c^  the  melt ifigfutnacce  of  line  rolling  mills.  The  only  other  method 
of  refining  ia  by  oxidiiing  and  Kttling.  A  bath,  even  of  very 
impure  airK.  m  allawrd  to  ttand  at  about  the  temperature  of  the 
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Kiliani  found  that  tbe  iponge  wat  produced  chiefly  when  a  wee 
■olution,  or  a  low  current -dentitv,  wat  uted,  and  that  hydros 
wat  uiuaily  evolved  timullaneoualy;  sound  depoiiii  retulied  trot 
the  UK  of  a  current -dentity  of  too  amperes,  or  more,  per  ai].  ft 
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loride  it  heated  partly  by  e 


Unc  ia  a  bluiih-white  metal,  tbowing  a  high  luttre  when  freshly 
ctured.     Ir  fuiet  at  4IS'  C.  and  under  ordinary  atmnphcnc 

inatomiA    The  rruiJten  metal  on  cooling  depoaita  ctyatals  belong. 
[  to  the  heugonal  ayttem.  and  fteeiea  into  a  compact  cryitai- 
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lljbi  into  its  powdery  white  mkle,  which  forma  a  reek 
(lonn  fkaoupiuii,  "  phikaapher't  wool  ").  Boiling  water 
X  appreciably,  but  tlightly,  whb  e^'olulion  of  hydrogen 
alion  ol  tbe  hydroxide.  Zn<OH)i.  A  rod  of  pcifenly  pure 
n  immersed  in  dilute  aul[Auric  acid,  it  to  veiy  alowly 
that  there  is  no  visible  evolution  of  gai;  but,  if  a  fiect 
im.  copper  or  other  more  elect  ro-poitlive  metal  be  brought 
act  viih  the  line,  ii  diasolvet  readily,  with  evolution  of 
and  fomuiiDn  ttf  the  aulpbate.  Ine  ordEnaiv  impure 
lolvei  al  once,  the  more  readily  the  leaa  pun  it  V   CM 


implet.    In  lecfirtolosi 


St.  Munti-nietal-  pinchb 
hrtolosical  chemittry  it  bndt  ipp' 
lucir^  agent,  c.r-  in  the  productkin  of  aniline  f 
but  the  use  of  iron  ia  generally  preferable  In  1 
leti  of  Ihia  metal. 
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ZINCITE 


Compounds 


Zinc  forms  only  one  oxide.  ZnO,  from  which  is  derived  a  well- 
characterized  series  of  salts.  It  is  chemically  related  to  cadmium 
and  mercury,  the  resemblance  to  cadmium  being  especially  well 
marked;  one  distinction  is  that  zinc  is  less  baugenic  2finc  is 
capable  of  isomorphously  replacing  many  of  the  bivalent  metals — 
Dugnesium,  manganese,  u-on,  nickel,  cobalt  and  cadmium. 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  is  maufactured  for  paint  by  two  processe*-^ 
directly  from  the  ore  mixed  with  coal  bv  volatilization  on  a  grate^ 
as  in  the  Wctherill  oxide  process,  and  by  oxidizing  the  vapour 
civen  of!  by  a  boiling  bath  of  zinc  metal.  The  oxide  made  by  the 
latter  method  has  ^nerally  a  better  colour,  a  finer  texture,  and  a 
greater  covering  power.     It  is  also  manufactured  by  the  tatter 

frooess  from  the  metallic  zinc  liquated  out  of  galvanizer's  dross, 
t  is  an  infusible  solid,  which  is  intensely  yellow  at  a  red  heat,  but 
on  cooling  becomes  white.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  oxide  pro- 
duced from  the  metal  by  combustion;  that  produced  from  the 
carbonate,  if  once  made  yellow  at  a  red  heat,  retains  a  yellow 
shade  permanently.  By  heating  the  nitrate  it  b  obtained  as 
hemimorphous  p^yramids  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system;  and 
by  heating  the  chloride  in  a  current  of  steam  as  hexagonal  prisms. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water;  it  dissolves  readily  in  all  aqueous  acids, 
with  formation  of  salts.  It  also  dissolves  in  aqueous  caustic 
alkalis,  including  ammonia,  forming  "  zincatet  **  [e.g.  Zn(OK)s]. 
Zinc  oxide  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  white  pigment  (zinc  white); 
it  has  not  by  any  means  the  covering  power  of  white  lead,  but 
offers  the  advantages  of  being  non-poisonous  and  of  not  becoming 
discoloured  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    It  is  used  also  in  medicine. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn  (OH)i.  is  prepared  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  by 
addina  a  solution  of  any  zinc  salt  to  caustic  potash.  Tne  alkali 
must  DC  free  from  carbonate  and  an  excess  of  it  must  be  avoided, 
otherwise  the  hydrate  redissolves.  It  is  a  white  powder,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  To  acids  and  to  alkalis  it  bduves  like  the 
oxide,  but  dissolves  more  readily. 

Zinc  chloride,  ZnClt,  b  produced  by  heating  the  metal  in  dry 
chlorine  gas,  when  it  distils  over  as  a  white  translucent  mass,  fusing 
at  350*  and  boiling  at  about  400**.  Its  vapour-density  at  900**  C. 
corresponds  to  ZnCW.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic  and  is  used 
in  synthetical  organic  chemistry  as  a  condensing  agent.  It  dis- 
solves in  a  fraction  of  its  weight  of  even  cold  water,  forming  a 
syrupy  solution.  A  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  easily  produced 
from  the  metal  and  hydrochloric  acid;  it  cannot  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  without  considerable  decomposition  of  the  hyorated  salt 
into  oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  may  be  crystallized 
as  ZnClt'HtO.  A  concentrated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  converts 
starch,  cellulose  and  a  great  many  other  organic  bodies  into  soluble 
compounds;  hence  the  application  of  the  fused  salt  as  a  caustic 
in  surgery  and  the  impossibility  of  filtering  a  strong  ZnCU  solution 
through  paper  (see  Cellulose).  At  a  boiling  heat,  zinc  chloride 
dissolves  in  any  proportion  of  water,  and  highly  concentrated 
solutions,  of  course,  boil  at  high  temperatures;  nence  they  afford 
a  convenient  medium  for  the  maintenance  of  high  temperatures. 

Zinc  chloride  solution  readily  dissolves  the  oxide  with  the  forma- 
tion of  oxychloridcs.  some  of  which  are  used  as  pigments,  cements 
and  for  filling  teeth  in  dentistry.  A  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the 
chloride  has  the  property  of  dissolving  silk,  and  hence  is  employed 
for  removing  this  fibre  from  wool. 

Zinc  bromide,  ZnBrs,  and  Zinc  iodide,  Znit,  are  deliquescent 
solids  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements.  With  ammonia 
and  alkaline  bromides  and  iodides  double  salts  are  formed. 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS.  occurs  in  nature  as  blende  {^.v.),  and  is  arti- 
ficially obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  passine  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  into  a  neutral  solution  of  a  zinc  aalt.  It  dissolves  in 
mineral  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO«-|-7HiO,  or  white  vitriol,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  care  dc  taken 
to  keep  the  zinc  in  excess,  the  solution  will  be  free  from  all  foreign 
metals  except  iron  and  perhaps  manganese.  Both  are  easily 
removed  by  passing  chlorine  through  the  cold  solution,  to  produce 
ferric  and  manganic  salt,  and  then  digesting  the  liquid  with  a 
washed  precipitate  of  basic  carbonate,  produced  from  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  iron 
and  manganese  are  precipitated  as  hydroxides,  and  are  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated 
to  crystallization.  The  salt  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  with  7  mole- 
cules of  water,  forming  colourless  orthorhombic  prisms,  usually 
small  and  needle-shaped.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ing to  Poggiale,  loo  parts  of  water  dissolve  respectively  of  (7H1O) 
salt.  115-2  parts  at  o",  and  6«3-6  parts  at  100  .  At  loo**  C  the 
crystals  lose  6  of  their  molecules  ot  water;  the  remaining  molecule 
goes  off  at  250*,  a  temperature  which  lies  close  to  that  at  which 
the  salt  begins  to  decompose.  The  anhydrous  salt,  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  breaks  up  into  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen. 
An  impure  form  of  the  salt  is  prepared  by  roasting  blende  at  a 
low  temperature.  In  the  arts  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes,  and  as  a  mordant  for  the  production  of  colours  on  calico. 
A  green  pigment  known  as  Rinmann's  treen  is  prepared  by  mixing 
100  parts  <N  zinc  vitriol  with  3-5  parts  of  cobalt  nitrate  ana  heating 
the  mixture  to  redness,  to  produce  a  compound  of  the  two  oxidek 


■ad  the 


Zinc  sulphate,  like  maenestum  wlphate^  nnitea  with  tkt 

of  the  potassium  metau  and  of  ammontum  mto '  '** 

Mlts,  ZnSO«*R«SO«-h6HsO.  bomon^uxta  with  on 
maenesium  salts. 

Zinc  carbonate,  ZnCOi,  occurs  in  nature  aa  die 
(a.v.),  but  has  never  been  prepared  artificially, 
ZnCO|.xZn(OH)t,  where  x  is  variable,  betny  ootaiiMd  b] 
taring  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  chloride  with  •«>**"« m  c 
To  obtain  a  product  free  of  O  or  SO4.  there  mnst  be  aa 
alkali  and  the  zinc  salt  must  be  poured  into  the  hot 
the  carbonate.  The  precipitate,  even  after  erfianstive  w 
hot  water,  still  contains  a  trace  of  alkali;  bat  frooi  the  asirk. 
prepared  from  it  by  ignition,  the  alkali  can  be  waabed  away.  The 
basic  carbonate  b  used  as  a  pigment. 

Of  zinc  phosphates  we  notice  the  mineraUhopeite,  Zii.a(PO«)b4l^ 
and  tarbuttite.  Zni(P04)t.Zn(0H)t.  both  found  in  Rha'    ' 

Analysis. — From  neutnl  toluttons  of  its  aalta  zinc  m 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphide.  ZnS— «  white 
soluble,  but  by  no  means  readily,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  bet 
insoluble  in  acetic  add.  In  the  case  of  acetate  the  pracipitatkH 
b  quite  complete;  from  a  sulphate  or  chloride  •olatioo  the  greater 
part  of  the  metal  soes  into  the  precipitate;  in  the  pnauMJt  ai  a 
sufficiency  of  free  HCl  the  metal  remaina  diMolved;  ivlp^de  of 
ammonium  predpitatet  the  metal  coroplefedy,  even  in  the  pmuiu. 
of  ammonium  salts  and  free  ammonia.  The  precipstate,  wIkb 
heated,  passes  into  oxide,  which  b  yellow  in  die  heat  and  white 
after  cooling;  and,  if  it  be  moistened  with  oobak  nitrate  wot  ' 
and  re-heated,  it  exhibits  a  green  colour  after  coolies. 

Zinc  may  be  quantitatively  estimated  by  prednttatinf  as 
carbonate,  which  b  dried  and  ipiited  to  zinc  oaide.  It  any  aha 
be  precipitated  as  zinc  ammomum  phosphate.  NH«ZaPO«.  which 
is  weighed  on  a  filter  tared  at  100*.  Vofauiietnc  "»*»V*iif  hwvc 
alao  been  devised. 

Pharmacology  and  Thbrapbutics  op  Zmc  Com romoa 

Zinc  chloride  is  a  powerful  caustic,  and  is  pfepared  with  pbatar 
of  Paris  in  the  form  of  sticks  for  destroying  warta.  Ac    Itsine 


for  thb  purpose  at  the  present  day  is.  however,  very  rare,  the 
knife  or  galvanocautery  being  preferred  in  most  cases.  The  sak 
is  a  corrosive  irritant  poison  when  taken  internally.  The  treat- 
ment is  to  wash  out  the  stomach  or  give  sikJi  an  eiDetic  as  apo> 
morphine,  and.  when  the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  to  »Am,iw,immr 
demulcents  such  as  white  of  egg  or  mucilage.  Namcrovs  othfr 
salts  of  zinc,  used  in  medicine,  are  of  value  as  containinf  thb  netzL 
Certain  others  are  referred  to  in  relation  with  the  important  radicle 
contained  in  the  salt.  Those  treated  here  are  the  salphate,  onk. 
carbonate,  oleate  and  acetate.  All  these  salts  are  mild  ascziafesu 
when  applied  externally,  as  th^  coagulate  the  albomen  at  the 
tissues  and  of  any  discharge  which  may  be  present,  in 
of  this  property  they  are  also  mild  haemoetatica.  tendinc  to 
late  the  albumens  ol  the  blood  and  thereby  to  arrest  »»— tr«* 
Lotto  Rubra,  the  familbr  "  Red  Lotion,"  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
is  widely  used  in  many  catarrhal  iniflaminationa,  aa  of  the  car. 
urethra,  conjunctiva,  &c    There  are  also  innumerable  otntmencv 

These  salts  have  been  extensively  employed  internally,  aad 
indeed  they  are  still  largely  emplo^d  in  the  treatment  of  t)« 
more  severe  and  difficult  cases  01  nervous  disease.  The  salphate 
b  an  excellent  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  acting  rapsdty  aad 
without  much  nausea  or  depression.  For  these  renaoos  it  may 
also  be  given  with  advantage  to  children  auffcrinc  fnMB  accte 
bronchitis  or  acute  laryngitis. 

Bibliography. — For  the  history  of  zinc  see  BemattI  Ncnaana. 
Die  Metalle  (1904);  A.  Rossing,  CeschichU  der  Metalle  (1901). 
For  the  chembtry  see  H.  Roscoe  and  C  Schorlemmer.  Tnatiit  $m 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  vol.  3  (1897);  H  Moinan.  JrmHi  «Ss  ckume 
minerale;  O.  Dammer,  Handbuch  der  anargamischeu  Ckemue.  For 
the  metallurgy  sec  Walter  Renton  Ingalb,  The  MetaOmrgr  ai  Ztmc 
and  Cadmium,  Production  and  Properties  ef  Ztmc;  X  LoiSa. 
MftaUurgie  du  tine  (19OS);  C.  Schnabd,  Hamdkwok  ef  Meidtmv^ 
English  transbtion  by  H.  Loub  (1907).  See  also  The  Mmerai 
Industry   (annual). 

ZINCITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  sine  oxide  (ZnO),  crystaSz- 
ing  in  the  hemimorphic-hemihedral  class  of  the  ifeioinbohedial 
system.  Dbtinct  crystab  are  of  rare  occuncnoe;  they  kave 
the  form  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid  terminated  at  one  end  only  by 
a  basal  plane.  There  b  a  perfect  cleavage  pazmllel  to  the  basal 
plane,  and  usually  Ihe  mineral  b  found  as  platy  foliated  masKS. 
The  blood-red  colour  and  the  orange-ydlow  sticah  are  d>ar> 
acteristic  features.  The  hardness  is  4I,  and  the  specific  gnvity 
is  5*6.  Some  manganese  b  usually  present  replacing  sine.  It 
b  found  in  the  zinc  mines  at  Sterling  Hill  and  FtanUiB  Fur- 
nace in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  where  it  b  astociatcd  with 
franklinite  and  willemite  in  crystalline  limestoac,  and  b  miaed  as 
an  ore  of  zinc.  Artificial  crystab  of  a  white  or  ytBowish  cokmr 
are  not  infrequently  formed  by  sublimation  in  sine  furaaoea. 
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nnm,  >  town  «d  the  DOrUieni  mu^  o(  the  ccntni 
Sola.  Zbidct  f>  ■  great  cmpoiium  ol  the  trade  una*  the 
Sihin  between  the  Hinu  states  of  the  south  sod  the  Tuucg 
cmutiia  and  Tripi^  in  the  Doilh.  Its  nilcr  *u  (ormecly 
nbotdinile  to  Bornu,  but  with  the  decline  ut  that  kincdom  shook 
oil  the  yoke  of  the  lultan,  and  on  the  conquest  o[  that  counlly 
by  Ribih(f.TO  seems  to  have  maintained  his  independence.  The 
counEry  of  which  Zinder  is  the  capita]  is  known  as  Damcrghu, 
I(  i)  scmi-feitilr.  and  suppoits  considerabk  numbers  of  hoiKl 
and  iheep,  besides  tnwpa  of  camels,  fiy  the  Angk>-french 
tgneaat  of  June  iS^g  it  was  incJuded  in  the  French  sphire, 
having  already  been  the  object  ol  French  political  action.  The 
eiplsrti  Caicmajou  was  assassinated  there  in  1897.  but  the 
town  was  occupied  in  July  iSgo,  aller  a  slight  resistance!  hy 
Lieutenant  Pallier  of  the  reconstructed  Voulet-Chanoine 
minion  (we  SiNCc<(t,  counlT>).  A  French  post  (named  Fan 
Catemajou)  w»»  built  outside  the  town  on  a  mound  o(  huge 
granite  blocks.  Zinder  was  the  first  point  m  the  Sudan  reached 
by  F.  Foureau  after  his  great  joucney  acrou  the  Sahaia  tia 
Air  in  1E99.  Subsequently  Commandant  Gadel,  Inun  hu  head- 
quarter! at  Zindei,  mapped  and  pacified  Ibe  surrounding 
region,  and  sent  out  columns  of  nukarisui  (cimel-corpi)  which 
occupied  the  oasis  of  Air  and  Bilma  in  igof.  Zinder  is  a  large 
and  fine  town  surrounded  with  high  earthen  wallt,  very  thick 
at  the  base  and  pierced  with  Kven  galei.  Its  houm,  in  part 
buih  of  day,  m  part  of  straw,  are  inlerspersHl  with  trees. 
There  is  an  important  cidony  of  Tuareg  merchanli,  who  occupy 
the  suburb  of  Zengu,  and  who  deal  in  a  variety  of  wares,  from 
cotton,  silks,  spicet,  ostrich  feathers,  &c ,  to  French  scent 
botiles.  Salt  IS  a  great  article  of  merchandise.  A  busy  market 
IS  held  outside  one  of  the  gates.  Administratively  Damerghu 
is  dependent  on  the  French  cohiny  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 

See  Catemaiou.  in  Bui.  Cem.  it  rAfnqta  Fraxfaist  (1900). 
F   FouiTBu,  in  La  Cistrafhu  (December  looo),  P'Alur  au  Cinra 

Kit  Tikal  (Paris,  1901)1  JoalLaod,  in  La  Clointfkit.    vol    iil 
31).  E.  Acniud  led  M.  Conier.   Not  CtwjSai  Saiinini  (Paris. 
190S) ,  C  Jean.  Ui  rnuuaf  du  S^Ea  (Pans,  1909) 


aod  orientalist,  Pius  Zingerle  (iSi 
of  June  iSis.  He  began  his  stu. 
a  while  the  Benedictine  monaster; 
Ibe  clerical  profession,  he  retume< 
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ZINWIA.  in  botany,  a  genua  of  the  natural  order  Compoailai 
;:o<itaining  about  a  docea  species  of  half-hardy  annual  or  pel 
-□ni&l  herbs  or  undersbruta,  nativea  of  the  southern  Unite 
Sulea  and  Medco.  The  numerous  ungle  and  double  gaide 
:Qnna  arc  mostly  derived  from  Zinnia  eStgans,  and  grow  abou 
I    ft.   high,  ptodui         ~ 


With 


coloun 


:,  yellow. 


7  handsome.     The 


purple.     Zinnias 

position.     They  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  at  the  < 

of  March  or  in  April  and  planted  out  early  in  June 

ZIHZEHDORF,  MlCOULIJl  LDDWIQ,  Count  or  Zinienm 
AMD  PcrmnootT  (1J00-1760),  German  religious  and  sodal 
former,  was  bom  on  Ibc  i6lh  of  Uay  1700  at  Dresden.    His 


stors  belonged  to  Lower  Aurtrfi,  but  had  taken  the  fre- 
int  aide  in  the  Reformation  struggle,  and  letlled  aeu 
unberg.  Both  hia  parents  belonged  to  the  Pietist  cCrtle 
the  lad  had  Philipp  Jakob  Speaer  for  his  godfather.  Hia 
ET  died  sii  weeks  after  he  was  born.  His  mother  married 
1  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  be  was  educated  under 
:harge  of  his  pious  and  ^ted  grandmother,^  Catherine  von 
"lis  character.  Hij  school 
tist  sutToundings,  and  in 


It  Halle 


idylawand 
fit  himself  for  a  diplomatic  career.     Three  years  later  he  was 

Germany,  where  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  men 
distinguished  for  practical  goodness  and  belonging  to  a  variety 
of  churches.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  branches  of  his  family 
settled  at  Oberbirg  and  at  CaiLelL  Duruig  a  lengthened  visit  at 
Castell  be  fell  m  love  with  his  cousin  Theodora ,  hut  the  widowed 
counlesa,  her  mother,  objected  to  the  marriage,  and  the  lady 
aflerwanis  became  the  wife  of  Count  Henty  of  Reuss.  Zinien- 
dorf  seems  to  have  considered  this  disappointment  to  be  a  call 
to  betake  himself  10  some  special  work  for  God.  He  had 
previously,  w  deference  to  his  family,  who  wished  him  to  become 
a  diplomatist,  rejected  the  invitation  of  August  Francke  10  take 
Baron  von  Canstein's  place  in  the  Halle  orphanage;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  settle  down  aa  a  ChnsLian  landowner,  spending  his 
hfe  on  behalf  of  his  tenantry  He  bought  Benhelsdorl  from  his 
grandmother,  and  selected  John  Andrew  Rothe  for  pastor  and 
John  George  Hcia  for  factor;  he  married  Erdmute  Dorothea. 
sister  ol  Count  Henry  of  Keus,  and  began  living  on  his  estate. 
His  intention  was  to  carry  out  into  practice  the  Pietii!  Idea* 
of  Spener  He  did  not  mean  to  found  a  new  church  or  religioui 
organisation  distinct  frotn  the  Lutheranism  of  the  land,  but  to 
create  a  Chrisliin  association  the  members  of  which  by  preach' 
ins,  hy  tract  and  book  distribution  aiul  by  practical  benevolence 
might  awal^en  the  somewhat  torpid  religion  of  the  Luthereo 
Church.  The  "band  of  four  brothers"  (Rothe,  pastor  at 
Berthelsdoif,  Melchiur  SchKSer,  pastor  at  Gllrliti;  Francis 
bi^hood;  and  himself)  set  ihem- 


Chrisl 


h  Joun  . 
'ival  of  religion,  and  by  frequ 

m  the  printing-house  at  £b 


Bible*  were  issued;  and  a  translation  of  Johann  Amdt'a  T'M 
Chritliauili  was  published  for  circulation  in  France.  A  dislike 
of  the  high  and  dry  Lulherui  orthodoiy  of  the  period  gave 
Ziniendorf  some  sympathy  with  that  side  of  the  growing 
rationalism  which  was  attacking  dogma,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  its  lack  of  earnestness,  and  of  a  true  and  deep  under- 
standing of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  10 
counteract  these  defects  by  pointing  men  to  the  historical 
Christ,  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  He  seems  also  to  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  Spcner's  plan  of  not  separating  from  Ibe 
Lutbenn  Church,  and  began  10  think  that  true  Christianity 
could  be  best  promoted  hy  free  associations  of  Christians,  which 

neiion.  These  thouglils  look  a  practical  turn  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Zimendorf  oBeted 
an  asylum  to  a  number  of  persecuted  wanderers  from  Moravia 
(see  MoB*v[*N  Bieiuken],  and  built  for  them  the  village  ol 
Hcrmhut  on  a  comer  of  Ids  estate  of  Benhelsdorl  The  re- 
fugees who  came  to  this  asylum  (between  1711  and  t?^!— the 
Arsl  detachment  under  Christian  David)  from  various  region* 

organiEation.  Persecution  had  made  them  cling  pertinaciously 
to  small  peculiarities  of  creed,  oiganiiation  and  worslup,  and 
they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 
Ziniendorf  devoted  himself  to  them  He,  with  his  wile  and 
children,  lived  in  Hetrnhut  and  brought  Rothe  with  him.  He 
had  hard  work  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion.  He  had  to 
lA  volunie  of  SfirHml  Satti.  wtillen  by  Zimendorra  gnid- 
mother  Catherine,  wu  published  in  I7J9  by  Paul  Anton. 
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saiufy  the  authorities  that  hia  religious  community  could  be 
brought  under  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  he  had 
to  quiet  the  suspusons  of  the  Lutheran  clergy;  and,  hardest  of 
all,  he  had  to  rule  in  some  fashion  men  made  fanatical  by  perse- 
cution, who,  in  spite  of  his  imwearied  labours  for  them,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  combined  in  his  own  house  to 
denounce  him  as  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  Rothe  as 
the  False  Prophet  Patience  had  at  last  its  perfect  work,  and 
gradually  Zinsendorf  was  able  to  organize  his  refugees  into 
someihing  like  a  militia  CknsUj  based  not  on  monastic  but  on 
family  life.  He  was  able  to  establish  a  common  order  of  worship 
in  1727,  and  soon  afterwards  a  common  organization,  which  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Moravun  Bsethsen.  Zinzendorf 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wonderful  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  Brethren,  and  saw  with  delight  the  spread  of  this  Protestant 
family  order  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia  and  En^and.  He 
travelled  widely  in  its  interests,  visiting  America  in  1741-42 
and  spending  a  long  t^e  in  London  in  1750.  Missionary 
colonies  had  by  this  time  been  settled  in  the  West  Indies  (1732), 
in  Greenland  (1733),  amongst  the  North  American  Indians 
(1735),  and  before  Zinzendorf 's  death  the  Brethren  had  sent 
from  Hermhut  missionary  colonies  to  Livonia  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  slaves  of  North  Carolina,  to  Surinam, 
to  the  Negro  slaves  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  to 
Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  Africa.  The  community  in  Hermhut,  from 
which  almost  all  these  coloiues  had  been  sent  out,  had  no  money 
of  its  own,  and  its  expenses  had  been  almost  exclusively  furnished 
by  Zinzendorf.  His  frequent  joumeyings  from  home  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  his  private  affairs,  he 
was  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  raise  money  by  loans,  and 
about  1750  was  almost  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  financial  board  among  the  Brethren,  on  a 
plan  furnished  by  a  lawyer,  John  Fredenck  Kdber,  which  worked 
well  In  X752  Zinzendorf  lost  his  only  son,  Christian  Renatus, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  succe^or,  and  four  years 
later  he  lost  his  wife  Erdmute,  who  had  been  his  counsellor 
and  confidante  in  all  his  work.  Zinzendorf  remained  a  widower 
for  one  year,  and  then  (June  1757)  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  .\nna  Nitschmann,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  in  his  official 
position  ought  to  be  married.  Three  years  later,  overcome  with 
his  labours,  he  fell  ill  and  died  (on  the  9th  of  May  1760),  leaving 
John  de  Wattewille,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter 
Benigna,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

Zinzendorf  had  a  naturally  alert  and  active  mind,  and  an 
enthusiastic  temperament  that  made  his  life  one  of  ceaseless 
planning  and  executing.  Like  Luther,  he  was  often  carried 
away  by  strong  and  vehement  feelings,  and  he  was  easily  upset 
both  by  sorrow  and  joy  He  was  an  eager  seeker  after  truth, 
and  could  not  understand  men  who  at  all  costs  kept  to  the 
opinions  they  had  once  formed,  yet  he  had  an  exceptional 
talent  for  talking  on  religious  subjects  even  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  Few  men  have  been  more  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others,  even  in  little  things.  His 
activity  and  varied  gifts  sometimes  landed  him  in  oddities  and 
contradictions  that  not  infrequently  looked  like  equivocation 
and  dissimulation,  and  the  courtly  training  of  his  youth  made 
him  susceptible  about  his  authority  even  when  no  one  disputed 
it.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  though  his  dress  was  simple 
his  personal  appearance  gave  an  impression  of  distinction  and 
force  His  projects  were  often  misunderstood,  and  in  1736  he 
was  even  banished  from  Sajrony,  but  in  1749  the  government 
resanded  the  decree  and  begg^  him  to  establish  within  its 
jurisdiction  more  settlements  like  that  at  Herrnhut. 

He  wrote  a  laree  number  of  hymns,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  "  Jesiu,  Thy  blood  and  righteousness,"  and  "  Jesiu,  still  lead 
on."  A  selection  of  his  Sermons  was  published,  by  G.  Clemens  in 
10  vols.,  his  Dtary  (X716-1719)  by  G.  Reichel  and  J.  Th.  Mailer 
(Hermhut.  1^),  and  his  Hymns,  &c.,  by  H.  Bauer  and  G.  Burk- 
hardt  (Leipzig.  1900). 

See  A.  C  Spangenberg.  Leben  des  Grafen  wm  Zinzendorf  (Barby. 
1772-1775);  L.  von  Schrautenbach,  Der  Graf  v.  Ziniendorf  (Gnadau. 
1871 ;  written  in  1782,  and  interesting  because  it  gives  Zinzendorf's 


relations  to  such  Pietist  rationalists  as  J.  K. 
U  Comte  dt  Zintendorf  (Paris.  1860;  Eng.  tr.  A 
Christianity,  by  T  A.  Seed.  London.  1896);  B. 
doif  im  Verkdltntss  z.  Pkilosopkte  n,  Kirtkemtkmm  sewmer  ZxH  (Ldpat 
1886);  H.  ROmer,  Ztnaendorfs  Leben  und  Werheu  (Gmoda«.  190c), 
and  other  literature  mentioned  under  MoRAVLAJf  Bbsthbsx  asii 
in  the  article  "  Zinzendorf  "  by  J.  Th.  MoUer  ia  Hanck-Hosogs 
Beakncyk.  fur  proL  Tkeologte  u.  Kircke, 

ZION,  or  SiON  (Heb.  fr$t  perhaps  from  .-ns  "to  be  dry* 
njx  "  to  set  up,"  or  i*s  "  to  protect  ";  Arabic  •^ir^^ 
favour  the  meaning  "  hump,"  "  summit  of  a  ridge,"  aad  so 
"  citadel "),  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold  at  Jeiusaks 
captured  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  Zion  (which  is  syscayeoa 
with  the  Ophel)  is  property  the  southern  part  of  the  castas 
hill  *  on  the  top  of  which  was  built  the  temple,  so  that  the  Bsne 
came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  hill  (2  Kings  xiz.  31,  Isaiah  xjjx 
23  and  throughout  x  Maccabees),  to  all  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  1 27, 
cf.  iv  3),  and  even  to  the  nation  or  its  spiritual  nadeos.  The 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  daughter  d 
Zion  "  (Isaiah  i  8),  the  name  being  often  personified  and  idfaliacd. 
especially  in  Isaiah  il.,  and  in  the  Fsalter,  eg  Ps.  Ixxzvi.  5, 
"  Every  one  calls  Zion  his  mother  " 

See  G.  A.  Smith.  Jerusalem  (London,  X908) 

ZIONISM.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  asS 
Semitic  agitation  (see  Anti-Seuitxsm)  has  been  a  stroasg  rerixrl 
of  the  national  spirit  among  the  Jews  in  a  political  form.  To 
this  movement  the  name  Zionism  has  been  given.  In  the  sace 
way  that  anli'Semitism  differs  from  the  Jew-hatred  ol  the  car^ 
and  middle  ages,  Zionism  differs  from  previoxis  manifestatios 
of  the  Jewish  national  spiriL  It  was  originally  advo^ocd  ss  la 
expedient  without  Messianic  impulses,  and  its  mctliods  aad  ps<o> 
posals  have  remained  almost  haishly  modem.  Kooe  the  lesi 
it  is  the  lineal  heir  of  the  attachment  to  Zion  whk^  kd  iht 
Babylonian  exiles  under  Zerubbabd  to  rebuild  the  Tempk,aad 
which  flamed  up  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Macxabees  agsissi 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Without  this  national  spirit  it  cv&H, 
indeed,  never  have  assumed  its  present  f<»xiiidabk  proporticrs. 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  set-back  of  Jewish  history,  in  the  sense  thix 
it  is  an  unnatural  galvanization  ci  hopes  long  since  abaadoattl 
for  a  spiritual  and  cosmopolitan  con^ption  of  the  mis&»B  ^ 
Israel,  is  a  controversial  fiction.  The  consciousness  of  a  spirkal 
mission  exists  side  by  side  with  the  national  idea.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  have  throughout  tbcir  hstczy  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  dream  of  a  restoration  of  their  naticaJ 
life  in  Judea.  Its  manifestations  have  suffered  taBporaiy 
modifications  under  the  influence  of  changing  poiitjcal  coadl- 
tions,  and  the  intensity  with  which  tt  has  been  b^  by  indKidal 
Jews  has  varied  according  to  their  social  circumstaxtces,  tut  a 
the  main  the  idea  has  been  passionately  dung  to. 

The  contention  of  some  modem  rabbis  that  the  xiatiosul  idrs 
is  Messianic,  and  hence  that  its  realization  should  be  left  to  the 
Divme  mitiative  {e.g.  Chief  Rabbi  Adler,  Jewish  Ckramide^  s^tk 
November  1898),  is  based  on  a  false  analogy  between  the  poliiks 
of  the  Jews  and  those  of  other  oppressed  xiaticmalities^  As  ill 
Hebrew  politics  were  theocratic,  the  national  hope  was  neces- 
sarily Mcssiamc  It  was  not  on  that  account  less  practksl 
or  less  disposed  to  express  itself  in  an  active  r«|iH#^|  ioc^ 
The  Messiamc  dreams  of  the  Prophets,  which  form  the  fnsx- 
work  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  to  this  day,  were  essentially  po£tk^ 
national  They  contempbted  the  redemption  of  Isiad,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  the  xestoratioa  of  tic 
Jewish  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  the  xe-esub^- 
ment  of  the  Davidic  throne  in  Jerusalem  with  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  David.  How  little  the  dispersed  Jews  regarded  this 
essentially  political  programme  as  a  mere  rdigioias  ideal  b 
shown  by  their  attitude  towards  the  pseudo-Messiahs  wi<)> 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  it  Bar  Cochba  (a.d.  x  17-138)  lived  at  i 
period  when  a  Jewish  naUonal  uprising  xnight  wdl  have  been 
exclusively  political,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdao  vu 

^  Christians  of  the  4th  century  removed  the  name  to  xbe  S.W 
hill,  and  this  tradition  has  poststed  until  modem  tiapev  v^n 
archaeological  and  topographical  evidence  has  re-«destified  ^'^ 
with  the  E.  hiU. 
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0carcdy  half  a  century  old,  and  Palestine  stfll  had  a  large 
Jewish  population.  None  the  less  Bar  Cochba  based  bis  right 
to  lead  the  Jewish  revolt  on  Messianic  claims,  and  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  his 
call.  Three  centuries  Uter  Moses  of  Crete  attempted  to  repeat 
Bar  Cochba's  experiment,  with  the  same  results.  In  the  8th 
century,  when  the  Jews  of  the  West  were  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  days  of  their  political  independence  to  have  developed 
an  exclusively  spiritual  conception  of  their  national  identity, 
the  Messianic  claims  of  a  Syrian  Jew  named  Serene  shook  the 
^vbole  of  Jewry,  and  even  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  there  was  no 
hcstitation  as  to  whether  they  had  a  right  to  force  the  hands  of 
Providence.  It  was  the  same  with  another  pseudo-Messiah 
named  Abu-Isa  Obadia,  who  unfurled  the  national  banner  in 
Persia  some  thirty  years  later 

During  the  middle  ages,  though  the  racial  character  of  the 
Jews  was  being  transformed  by  their  Ghetto  seclusion,  the 
national  yearning  suffered  no  relaxation.  If  it  expressed  itself 
exclusively  in  literature,  it  was  not  on  that  account  under- 
going a  process  of  idealization  (Cf.  Abrahams's  Jewish  Life  tn 
the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  24-25.)  The  truth  is  that  it  could  not 
have  expressed  itself  differently.  There  could  have  been  no 
abandonment  of  national  hopes  in  a  practical  sense,  unless  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  national  life  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  dwelt  had  presented  itself  as  an  alternative.  Of 
this  there  was  not  the  remotest  sign  The  absence  of  militant 
Zionism  during  this  period  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
want  of  conspicuous  pseudo-Messiahs,  and  partly  by  the  terror 
of  persecution.  Unlike  the  modem  Greeks,  the  medieval 
Jews  could  expect  no  sympathy  from  their  neighbours  in  an 
agitation  for  the  recovery  of  their  country  One  may  imagme 
what  the  Crusaders  would  have  thought  of  an  international 
Jewish  conspiracy  to  recapture  Jerusalem  In  the  i  sth  century 
the  aversion  from  political  action,  even  had  it  been  possible, 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Signor 
was  the  only  friend  the  Jews  had  in  the  world.  The  nationalist 
spirit  of  the  medieval  Jews  is  sufficiently  reflected  in  their 
liturgy,  and  especially  in  the  works  of  the  poet,  Jehuda  Hnlevi 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  beautiful  Zianide  without  feeling 
that  had  he  lived  another  twenty  years  he  would  have  gladly 
played  towards  the  pseudo-Messiah  David  Alroy  {ctrca  11 60) 
the  part  that  Akiba  played  towards  Bar  Cochba. 

The  strength  of  the  nationalist  feeling  was  practically  tested 
in  the  i6th  century,  when  a  Jewish  impostor,  David  Reubent 
(circa  1530),  and  his  disciple,  Solomon  Molcho  (1501-1532), 
came  forward  as  would-be  liberators  of  their  people  Through- 
out Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey  they  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  bulk  of  their  brethren.  In  the  following  century  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Millenarians  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  national  idea.  Owing  to  the  frenzy  of  persecution  and  the 
apocalyptic  teachings  of  the  Chiliasts,  it  now  appeared  in  a 
more  mystical  form,  but  a  practical  bias  was  not  wanting. 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  (1604-1657)  co-operated  with  English 
Millenanans  to  procure  the  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  national  return  to  Palestine,  and  he 
regarded  his  marriage  with  a  scion  of  the  Davidic  famUy  of 
Abarbanel  as  justifying  the  hope  that  the  new  Messiah  might 
be  found  among  his  offspring.  The  increasing  dispersion  of 
the  Marranos  or  crypto- Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  through  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  deepened 
the  Jewish  sense  of  homclessness  the  while  tlie  Millenanans 
encouraged  their  Zionist  dreams.  The  Hebraic  and  Judeophil 
tendencies  of  the  Puritan  revolution  in  England  still  further 
Stirred  the  prevailing  unrest,  and  some  Jewish  rabbis  are  said 
to  have  visited  England  in  order  to  ascertain  by  genealogical 
investigations  whether  a  Davidic  descent  could  be  ascribed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  only  wanted  a  leader  to  produce  a  national 
movement  on  a  fornu'dable  scale.  In  1666  this  leader  presented 
himself  at  Smyrna,  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  named  Sabbatai  Zevi 
(1626-1676),  who  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  some  of  the 
leading  rabbis,  the  Jews  everywhere  prepared  for  the  jouney 


to  Palestine  Not  alone  vTas  this  the  case  with  the  poor  Jews 
of  Lithuania  and  Germany,  but  also  with  well-to-do  commtwities 
like  those  of  Venice,  I.eghorn  and  Avignon,  and  with  the  great 
Jewish  merchants  and  bankers  of  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
London.  Throughout  Europe  the  nationalist  excitement  was 
intense.  Even  the  downfall  and  apostasy  of  Sabbatai  were 
powerless  to  stop  it.  Among  the  wealthier  Jews  it  partially 
subsided,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  refused  for  a  whole 
century  to  be  disillusionized.  A>  Messianic  frenzy  seized  upon 
them.  Encouraged  on  the  one  hand  by  Christian  MiUenarians 
like  Pierre  Jurien,  Olig6r  Pauli,  and  Johannes  Speeth,  pandered 
to  by  Sabbataic  impostors  like  Cardoso,  Bom^ux,  Mordscai 
of  Eisenstadt,  Jacob  (^erido,  Judah  Chassid,  Nehemiah 
Chayon  and  Jacob  Franks,  and  maddened  by  fresh  impressions, 
they  became  fanatidzed  to  the  verge  of  demoralization. 

The  reaction  arrived  in  1778  in  the  shape  of  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  movement.  The  growth  of  religious  toleration,  the 
attempted  emancipation  of  the  English  Jews  in  1753,  and  the 
sane  Judeophilism  of  men  like  Lessing  and  Dohm,  showed  that 
at  length  the  dawn  of  the  only  possible  alternative  to  national- 
ism was  at  hand.  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786)  sought  to 
prepare  his  brethren  for  their  new  life  as  citizens  of  the  lands 
m  which  they  dwelt,  by  emphasizing  the  spiritual  side  of  Judaism 
and  the  necessity  of  Occidental  culture.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful The  narrow  nationalist  spirit  everywhere  yielded 
before  the  hope  or  the  progress  of  local  politick  emancipation 
In  1806  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  convened  by  Napoleon  virtually 
repudiated  the  nationalist  tradition.  The  new  Judaism,  how- 
ever, had  not  entirely  destroyed  it.  It  had  only  reconstructed 
It  on  a  wider  and  more  sober  foundation.  Mendelssohnian 
culture,  by  promoting  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  racial  consciousness  of  the  Jews.  The  older 
nattonalism  bad  been  founded  on  traditions  so  remote  as  to  be 
almost  mythical,  the  new  race  consciousness  was  fed  by  a 
glorious  martyr  history,  which  ran  side  by  side  with  the  histories 
of  the  newly  adopted  nationalities  of  the  Jews,  and  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  companionship.  From  this  race  consciousness 
came  a  fresh  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  an  ideal  rather 
than  a  politico-nationalist  interest — a  desire  to  preserve  and 
cherish  the  great  monument  of  the  departed  national  glories. 
It  took  the  practical  form  of  projects  for  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  local  Jews  by  means  of  schools,  and  for  reviving 
something  of  the  old  social  condition  of  Judea  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colonies.  In  this  work  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  the  Rothschild  family,  and  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  were  conspicuous.  'More  or  less  passively,  however, 
the  older  nationalism  still  lived  on — especially  in  lands  where 
Jews  were  persecuted — and  it  became  strengthened  by  the 
revived  race  consciousness  and  the  new  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Christian  Millenarians  also  helped  to  keep  it  aliv& 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Colonel  Gawler, 
Mr  Walter  Cresson,  the  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem, 
Mr  James  Finn,  the  British  consul,  Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  and 
many  others  organized  and  supported  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  on  avowedly  Restoration  grounds. 
Another  vivifying  element  was  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern 
Question  and  the  championship  of  oppressed  nationalities  in 
the  East  by  the  Western  Powers.  In  Engiland  poUtical  writers 
were  found  to  urge  the  re-establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  under 
British  protection  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  overland  route  to 
India  (HoUingsworth,  Jews  in  PaUsihte,  1852).  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  unaffected  by  this  idea  (Finn,  Stirring  Times,  vol  i. 
pp  106-X12),  and  both  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 
supported  Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Porte  for  a  concession  which  was  to  pave  the  way  to  an  auton- 
omous Jewish  state  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  1854  a  London  Jew 
attempted  to  float  a  company  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  descendants  of  Israel  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the  Land  of 
Promise  "  (Hebrew  Observer,  12th  April)  In  1876  the  pubUca- 
tton  of  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda  gave  to  the  Jewish 
nationalist  spirit  the  strongest  stimulus  U  had  cxpencoccd 
«nce  the  appeannce  of  Sabbatai  Zevi. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spread  of  anti-Semitic  doctrines 
through  Europe  made  men  doubt  whether  the  Mendelssohnian 
denationalization  of  Judaism  possessed  the  elements  of  per- 
manency that  the  Jewish  nationalist  spirit  reasserted  itseU  in 
a  practical  form.  As  long  as  the  anti-Semites  were  merely 
polemical,  the  nationalists  were  mute,  but  when  in  Russia  their 
agitation  took  the  form  of  massacres  and  spoliation,  followed 
by  legislation  of  medieval  harshness,  the  nationalist  remedy 
offered  itself.  In  i88a  sevend  pamphlets  were  published  by 
Jews  in  Russia,  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state. 
They  found  a  powerful  echo  in  the  United  States,  where  a  yotmg 
Jewish  poetess,  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  passionately  championed 
the  Zionist  cause  in  verse  not  unworthy  of  Jdiuda  HaJevi. 
But  the  movement  did  not  limit  itsdf  to  literature.  A  society, 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  was  formed  with  the  object  of  so  extending 
and  methodizing  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies 
in  Palestine  as  to  make  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the  country 
by  the  Jews  possible.  From  the  beginning  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  branches,  or  "  tents  "  as  they  were  called,  were 
established  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time  two  other 
great  sdiemes  for  rescuing  the  Jewish  people  from  oppression 
were  brought  before  the  public  Neither  was  Zionist,  but  both 
served  to  encourage  the  Zlionist  cause.  One  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Mr  Cazalet,  a  finander  who  was  interested  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  project.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  he  proposed  that  the  concession  from 
the  Porte  should  include  a  band  of  territory  two  miles  wide  on 
«ich  side  of  the  railway,  on  which  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia 
should  be  settled.  Unfortimately  the  sdieme  failed.  The 
other  was  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colossal  colonization  association 
(see  HisscH,  Maubice  oe).  This  was  neither  political  nor 
Zionist,  but  it  was  supported  by  a-good  many  members  of  the 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  among  them  Colonel  Goldsmid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  result  in  the  training  of  a  large  dass  of  Jewish 
yeomen  who  would  be  invaluable  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
Palestine.    (Interview  in  DaUy  Crapkie,  loth  March  189a.) 

None  of  these  projects,  however,  proved  suffidently  in^iring 
to  attract  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  nationalists.  The  Chovevi 
Zion  was  too  timid  and  prosaic;  the  Hirsch  scheme  did  not 
directly  appeal  to  their ,  strongest  sympathies.  In  1897  a 
striking  change  manifested  itself.  A  new  Zionist  leader  arose 
in  the  person  of  a  Viennese  journalist  .and  playwright,  Dr 
Theodore  Herzl  (1860-1904).  The  electoral  successes  of  the 
anti-Semites  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  in  1895  had  impressed 
him  with  the  belief  that  the  Jews  were  imassimilable  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  once 
more  submitted  to  dvil  and  political  disabilities.  The  Hirsch 
scheme  did  not,  in  his  view,  provide  a  remedy,  as  it  only  trans- 
planted the  Jews  from  one  uncongenial  environment  to  another. 
He  came  to  the  oondusion  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
was  the  segregation  of  the  Jews  under  autonomous  political 
conditions.  His  first  scheme  was  not  essentially  Zionist.  He 
merdy  caUcd  for  a  new  exodus,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
grant  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  worid  that  would  secure  to  the 
Jews  some  form  of  self-government.  The  idea  was  not  new. 
In  1566  Don  Joseph  Nasi  had.  proposed  an  autonomous  settle- 
ment of  Jews  at  Tiberias,  and>had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  dty 
from  the  Sultan  for  the  purpose.  In  x6sa  the  Dutch  West  India, 
Company  in  Curasao,  in  x6s4  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Surinam,  and 
in  1659  the  French  West  India  Company  at  Cayenne  had  at- 
tempted similar  experiments.  Marshal  de  Saze  in  1749  had 
projected  the  establiahment  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  in  South 
Amenca,  of  which  he  should  be  sovereign;  and  in  1825  Major 
M.  M.  Noah  purchased  Grand  Island,  in  the  river  ^Hagara,  With 
a  view  to  founding  upon  it  a  Jewish  state.  AU  these  projects 
were  failures.  Dr  Henl  was  not  slow  to  percdve  that  without 
an  impulse  of  real  enthu»asm  his  scheme  would  share  the  fate 
of  these  predecesson.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  identify  it 
with  the  nationalist  idea.  His  plan  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Jewish  State^  wtAdk  was  published  in  German, 
French  and  English  in  the  spring  of  1896.  It  explained  in 
detail  how  the  new  exodus  was  to  be  organized  and  bow  the 


state  was  to  be  managed.  It  was  to  be  a  tribute-payng  sute 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  to  be  settled  hj  a 
chartered  company  and  governed  by  an  aristocratic  icpuhikf 
tolerant  of  all  religious  differences.  The  Hoiy  Places  wcreio  be 
exterritorialized.  The  pamphlet  pzxxluced  a  ptoknuad  seasa- 
tion.  Dr  Herzl  was  joined  by  a  number  of  disringwishrd  Jewish 
literary  men,  among  whom  were  Dr  Max  Ncnrlau  and  Mr  Isnd 
Zangwill,  and  promises  of  sui^[x>rt  and  qrmpatfay  reached  kirn 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  The  hante  JLnamc€  and  the  higher 
rabbinate,  however,  stood  aloof. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  Dr  Hczxl's  scfaciDe  was  that 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  appeared  favourable  to  it.  The  motive 
of  his  sympathy  has  not  hitherto  been  made  known.  71k 
Armenian  massacres  had  inflamed  the  whole  of  Europe  agiiait 
him,  and  for  a  time  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  veiy  serisis 
peril.  Dr  Herd's  scheme  provided  him,  as  be  iinaginrdj  whh  z 
means  of  securing  powerful  friends.  Thtou^  a  secret  emissaiy, 
the  Chevalier  de  Newllnsky,  whom  he  sent  to  London  in  May 
X896,  he  offered  to  present  the  Jews  a  charter  in  Palfigfnr  poh 
vided  they  used  their  influence  in  the  pres  and  otherwise  to 
solve  the  Armenian  question  on  lines  which  he  laid  dova. 
The  English  Jews  declined  these  proposals,  and  refused  to 
treat  in  any  way  with  the  persecutor  of  the  Armenians^  Wbea, 
in  the  following  July,  Dr  Herd  himself  came  to  T^ooffan,  t!« 
Maccabaean  Sodety,  though  ignorant  of  the  ncsotlatiocs  with 
the  Sultan,  declined  to  sui^rt  the  scheme.  None  the  less,  it 
secured  a  large  amount  of  popular  support  throughout  Enxcpe, 
and  in  1910  Zionism  had  a  following  of  qyzt  ^00,000  Je«s, 
divided  into  a  thousand  dectoxal  districts*  The  En^ok 
membership  is  about  x  5,00a 

Between  1897  and  19x0  the  Zionist  organization  held  fdae 
international  Congresses.  At  the  first,  whic]»  met  at  Basd, 
a  political  programme  was  adopted  on  the  foQowiag  terms?— 


«( 


Zionism  aims  at  cstabUshing  for  the  Jewish  people  a  pdiSdy 
and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.    For  the  attainmett  cf  tim 

Purpose  tne  Congress  cbnsiderB  the  foUowins;  meaxia  senriocnUt: 
i)   The  promotion  of  the  settlement  of  Jevi&h   agrknltsrKtv 
artisans  and  tradesmen  in  Palestine.     (2)  The  federataon  of  «fi 


thoee  TOvemniental  grants  which  are  necessary  to  the 
of  the  Zionist  purpose." 

Subsequent  congresses  founded  various  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  this  programme,  notably  a  Peojde's  Bank  known  as 
the  Colonial  Trust,  which  is  the  financial  instrument  ot  political 
Zionism,  a  National  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  laxKi  in  Pakstioe 
and  a  Palestine  Commission  with  subsidiary  socktics  lor  the 
study  and  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  conditioB 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  purposes  of  these 
bodies  about  £400,000  was  cdlected  in  small  sums  and  invested. 
Very  little  practical  work  of  any  abiding  value,  however,  «as 
accomi^ished,  and  on  the  pditical  side  the  career  of  ZiiaasB 
had  up  to  the  end  of  19x0  proved  a  failure. 

In  May  X90X  and  August  X90S  Dr  Hend  had  audiences  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  and  was  recdved  with  great  rfistinctioB. 
but  the  negotiations  led  to  nothing.  Deqiairing;  of  obtaizasg 
an  immediate  charter  for  Palestine,  he  turned  to  the  Briti^ 
government  with  a  view  to  securing  a  grant  of  tetritoty  ca  is 
autonomous  basb  in  the  vicinity  of  the  H<Jy  Land,  which  wwM 
provisionally  afford  a  refuge  and  a  political  traxninc-grDcad 
for  persecuted  Jews.  His  overtures  met  with  a  sympathetic 
reoeptwn,  especially  from  Mr  Chamberlain,  tfaea  Coksisl 
Secretary,  and  Bad  Ptercy,  who  was  Under-Scaetaiy  for  For^ 
Affairs  (October  190a).  At  first  a  site  for  the  proposed  sectk- 
ment  was  suggested  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  but  owin^  to  iht 
waterless  character  of  the  couiitry  the  fwoject  hid  to  be 
abandoned.  Then  Mr  Chamberlain,  who  in  the  interval  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  suggested  the  salubrious  and  """*V*^*»< 
highlands  of  the  East  Africa  Protectoiate,  and  in  xqcQ  the 
British  govemmient  formally  offered  Dr  Herd  the'Nasin  Gtsbra 
plateau,  6000  sq.  m.  m  area.  No  such  oppoctuxuty  lor  creaiiag 
a  Jewish  self-govening  community  had  presented  itself 
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tkt  DapBvon,  ud  lor  ■  dbdmM  ll  Mcncd  u  U  Zioalan  were 
Ttaily  entering  the  field  of  pnctico]  politics.  Unhappily  It 
only  led  to  billet  tonlrovenjei,  which  neuly  wrecked  ihe  whole 

Congrcu,  which  auemblcd  At  Baiel  in  Auguit  190J.  [I  wu 
received  with  conslcnulJoD  uui  an  eiploaion  ol  wraLh  by  the 
ullra-naliDnaliit  elemenla,  who  Inleipreled  ll  u  an  abandon- 
menl  ol  Ihe  PaleUine  idea.  By  hii  penonal  influence  Dr  Heril 
lucceeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  ol  a  CDmmisaion  10 
examine  the  proposed  territory,  but  ita  compoittion  waa  largely 
nalionaliil,  and  in  ihe  following  year  the  Congreia  gladly  availed 
IlieLI  of  certain  crilical  pauagea  In  the  lepon  to  reject  the  whole 

Meanwhik  Zumum  had  aufiered  an  irreparable  blow  by  the 
death  of  Dr  Henl  (1904).  He  wai  nxmeded  by  Ui  David 
WolHiohn,  a  banker  ol  Cologne,  but  there  wat  in  truth  nobody 
who  In  ability  and  penonal  dignlLy  and  magnetiam  could  take 
hii  place.  The  nMSvement  wai  further  ahaken  by  the  dii- 
Knsioni  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Eaat  African  protect. 
Mr  Israel  ZangwiU  led  an  inSuenlial  minority  which  combined 

under  Ibe  name  of  the  ITO  (Jewish  Territorial  Organlatlon) 
with  a  view  (0  taking  over  the  Eaat  African  oScr  or  to  ealabliib 
an  autonDinoui  place  ol  refuge  eliewbere.  Tliui  freed  from  all 
moderaling  elementa  the  ZlaQlaU  hardened  Into  an  eicluHvity 
Paleatinian  body,  and  under  tbe  auspice)  of  Mr  Wolfiuhn 
freib  negotiationa  were  opened  with  the  Porte.  ThcK,  how- 
ever, were  rendered  finally  hopelen  by  the  Turkiih  revolution, 
which  poaLulaicd  a  united  Ottoman  nationality,  ud  Toolulely 
act  ila  face  againat  any  eitenaion  of  Ihe  nd*l  and  reliflaui 
aulonomiea  under  which  Ihe  inUplty  at  tbe  Empiie  had 
already  leverely  Buffered, 

During  1905-igio  the  Jewiah  natiana]  idea,  for  all  practloJ 
puipoiea,  waa  in  a  atate  of  nopended  animation.  Tbe  re- 
covery (rf  the  Holy  Land  appeared  more  diuaal  than  ever, 
white  even  the  eatabliihment  of  an  independent  or  aulonomoua 
Jewiah  atate  eliewheie,  for  which  tbe  ITO  wat  labouring,  had 
encountered  uneipccted  dIScultiea.  On  the  rejection  of  the 
Brillah  oBer  by  the  Zioniata  Mi  Zangwin  approached  the  Cebnial 
Office,  but  be  waa  too  late,  aa  the  reserve  on  the  Naun  Ciahii) 
plateau  had  already  been  officially  withdrawn.  The  ITO  then 
lurried  ita  attention  to  Cyrenaica,  and  an  expedition  to  eiaoine 
■■      "  -      -  y      ..>   .    -  p.  3t  fouiwl  auitahle. 


t  (or 


ibining  all  the  Jewiah  organu 


ji  adequate  foolbold  in  Meaopolamia  ii 
neiion  with  the  icbeme  for  the  irrigation  of  that  region  11 
tub«e<tuenlly  piopoaed  by  Ml  Z         —    ^    -  -     • 


II  hid  n. 


The  1: 


Depanneni  for  deSecting  the  itream  of  Jewiafa  emigration 
from  the  overcrowded  Jewry  of  New  York  to  the  Southern 
atatei  of  the  Ameiian  Union,  where  there  I*  greater  acope  for 
employment  under  wholewme  coaditiona.  For  tbia  purpou  a 
fund  waa  formed,  to  which  Mr  Jacob.SchiS  contiibuted  £100,000 
utd  MoBi  Rolhichild  £10,000. 

Allbougb  (be  ZioniK  organlatlon  wai  numerkaU^  iuon| — 
indeed,  t&  Mtongeat  popular  movement  Jewiah  hiatory  bad  ever 
known — ita  experience  from  1^47  to  igio  rendered  It  very 
doubtful  wbeibel  lu  nationaliil  atpintioni  could,  humanly 
speaking,  ever  be  fultUed.  From  Turkey,  dlber  aUolutiit 
or  democratic.  It  appeared  bopeleu  10  eipect  any  willing  re- 
laxation o<  the  Ottoman  b<dd  on  FakKine,  while  in  tbe  evesl 
tjf  a  diiaolulion  of  the  Empire  It  wat  qucMloualile  wlietlwr 
Christendom— and  eapedally  Ibe  Roman  and  Gnek  Churchei — 
would  pemdt  Ibe  Holy  Lud  to  paia  10  tbe  Jewi,  c*cs  Iboogh 
the  Holy  Hacn  were  extcnltoTiailied.  Should  Iheae  obaladei 
be  ovennme,  tiill  mors  formidable  dlfficultki  would  awall  Ibe 
Jewiah  uate.  Tbe  chief  of  ibeK  i>  tbe  reU^oua  quettlon.  Tbe 
•latb  would  have  to  be  orthodox  or  secular.  If  it  were  orthodox 
It  would  desire  to  revive  the  whole  Levitica]  polity,  and  in  these 
ll  would  either  paas  away  through  internal  chaos 
'  -  ■  '■         ■  u  poUlical  ^liil  iballt  would  b« 


toon  eituiguithed  from  outalde.  II  il  wen  (ecuUr  il  would  not 
be  a  Jewish  Uate.  The  great  bulk  ol  ita  aupponeri  would  refuse 
to  live  in  11.  and  il  would  ultimately  be  abandoned  10  an 
outlander  population  coniisting  of  Hebrew  Chibtiana  and 
Chriatian  Millenariana. 

Modem  Zionism  it  vitiated  by  ita  erjoneous  premises.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  anti-Semitism  is  unconquerable,  and 
thus  the  whole  movement  i*  artificial.  Under  the  influence  ol 
religious  tolrraiion  and  the  oalimlization  lawt.  nationalities 
are  daily  losing  more  ol  their  racial  character.  The  coming 
nationality  will  be  essentially  a  matter  of  education  and 
economics,  and  this  wiU  not  eielude  the  Jews  at  such.  With 
the  passmg  away  of  anti-Semiiiim,  Jenrith  ntlionalism  will 
disajqieai.  U  tbe  Jewish  pco[^  disappear  with  it.  it  will  only 
be  b«ause  dlher  their  religiout  mission  in  the  world  has  been 
ipliahed  or  Ibey  have  pr       '  ~ 


UlFK 


-A   Zion 


.1  of  Aii» 


Ihe  Fed' 

dccd  in  roc  uooy  01 
Craeli,  Guiiti 


bibllu^i 


jd^Mfssuhi . _- 

be  found  dlieuased  very 
i.  pfi.  14D-161.    For  eailj 


I.  IrmM  airicutiural  cobnies 
in   Tin  Jfwitk  EiKydem<a. 

tit  pioiacts  ice  PnKuclimi  4 
.  u_...y.  No.  8.  pp.  1S''Il!  Liurenca 
t  Oliphani.  Lifi  <•!  iamm  OliHunL 
Doveniefil  iittx  1S9J  is  fully  rceordeij 
II  (Vienna).  For  proceedius  of  Ih* 
"numb  punished  lot  (BCh  y«r  by 
dI  Vienna:   aiw  Herat,  Do  Banltr 


^iDHuuKif  xtryun,  eoiieo  Dy  ur  laio  Hellner:  Tn  run  gl 
2h>.iiM  (Cologne.  1007):  Nordau,  Zi^niim.  il,  Hiutry  mi  ill 
^<«i  (London.  190;!;  ).  de  Haas.  Zumini,  Jnilk  (trtdi  nt 
JmUk  litali;  al»  aniclea  byl.  Zaefwill  la  CamtMii  [October 


-     -..— ,  r  iMli  Rek 

(Auguu  1897);  Lucien  W0II  in  JtmA  QuariiHr  M. , 

190J:  "The  Zloniu  Peri] '■!.  On  the  ITO  r  pvnphleuaiid  Inftett 
ptkhliihni  by  ihe  Jtwiih  itrr—--'  " ;_':?:-T..—  .■      ~  -    - 


!f  (Lond> 


>l  Oiganizalioi 


^i»»7^aiid 

Mw  (On  '"' 
leuai>dlH 


H)  the  ffi^ 


tOOH,  a  Ddnetal  eompoaed  ol  ilreonitim  dlicale,  tome- 
used  aa  a  gem-ttone.  It  la  believed  that  the  name  cornel 
tbe  Arabic  torimi,  and  la  essentially  Ibe  tame  aa  "  jar- 
"  the  name  given  (0  certain  vaiietlea  ol  nrcon.  The 
al  cryitalliiet  In  tbe  tetragonal  tyitem.  generally  In  tom- 
lona  ol  tquare  prisma  and  aquare  pyramidt,  a*  in  BgL  1 
.    Ziicon  b  iioBwiphous  with  caaiilerite  and  lutile,  and 


lem  may  occur  in  geniculaUd  twina.    There  ia 
cleavage,  and  the  minnal  breakt  with  a  concbi^ 
Tlie  hardiKaa  la  abo' 
gravity  baa  a  very  w 

ly  other  gem-stone.    Itardy  colouilcta,  ti 


t  7<J-    Il  It  notable  that  I 


le.  yellow  or  green,  ai 


I  occasionally 
e,  Ihe 


partl-coknind  or  loned.     Whilst  « 

gem-varietica  an  IraiupaiaiL  Tbe  dJchroltm  ol  coioum 
tircons  ia  alwaya  feeble;  the  double  refraction  usually  ilrong 
and  ol  poaidve  sign;  and  the  optical  propertiet  ol  tome  aircont 
suggest  a  biaxial  mineral.  It  waa  pomlcd  out  long  ago  by 
SirA.H.Churc]iltalD  "   '  '  "' 
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table.  MoM  coloured 
eilher  change  or  lou 

'  a  saiii  in  briUiancy. 
The  "  Matura  diamondl "  ol  Ceylon  are  lirdni  wfaich  have  b«n 
(hus  anificially  dccolotiicd.  Cenais  lircont  when  heated  In 
a  Bunsen-flaoie  glow  wilh  an  oninge  iocandescence,  whilil 
olhera  may  emit  an  orange  glow  when  ground  nn  a  cog^r- 
nheel  fed  wilh  dumond-dusl.  Even  eiposure  to  lunlighi  will 
•omelimn  modiiy  the  colour  and  lustre  of  a  lircon.  Some 
ticcons  mBtt  contraction  when  heated,  u  that  the  speciiic 
gravity  become!  raised;  but  the  behaviour  of  zirconi  in  Ihia 
letpect  ihowt  luch  anomalies  thai  S.  Stcvanovi£  has  been  led  10 
■uggest  the  ciistence  oi  three  daue*  of  lircon.  One  group  hai 
>  tpeciBc  gravity  of  40  and  anolhn  of  47,  both  remaining  un- 

■omc  renurkable  cryslab  iiom  Ceylon,  calls  the  foimei  o-iircon. 
and  the  latier  ^-lircon.  A  third  class  bas  spcd£c  gravily 
belweeD  40  and  47,  and  Increases  in  density  on  beating. 
Theie  (tones  consist,  according  to  Spencer,  of  an  intei- 
f  rowth  o(  a-zitcon  DC  ^-lircon.  with  a  third  unstable  nodifia- 
tion  which  he  dislinguishe!  t»  y-suchi. 

Whilst  ijrcon  ii  uauilly  regarded  as  a  siconlum  lOicale 
(ZrSiO.)  it  Is  lomctimes  placed  with  the  oiidea  as  cmuiMing 
of  ZtO,'SIO»  a  •mall  proportion  oi  ferric  oaide  aeeraa  to  be 
alwayi  present,  and  to  this  the  colour  of  tircon.  according  to 
G.  Speiia,  may  be  ascribed.  Tncei  of  lo  tnaify  elementi  have 
been  recorded  in  certain  niconi  that  it  was  at  one  lime  pro- 
poied  10  call  the  spedea  polycnsilite  from  the  Greek  nUi 
(many)   and  ifint   (mixture).    Zircon  it  used 


as  originally 


New  Soulb  Wales,  wli 
Queensland.     A.  K.  C 


al  depouls,  rspedally  in  Ceylon  and 
:  they  accompany  upphire,  lie.    They 
e  sapphire-  district,  neu  Emerald, 


virtue^  atiU  high  rrfnctive  p> 


eniplive  rockk  notably  rbe  ba 
Being  but  Ultle  tubleci  to  a 

■mall  chaiacteriHic  cryAala. 


UDTTie.  which  occu 

R^^  ™neni' cL^y  rdMtd  10  ijjran."  '"iF^VJ.R.' 

ZIROOHinil  [symbol  Zr,  atomic  weight  go^e  (0-ifi)I, 
metallic  chemical  element.     Kiaproth  in    t^Sq  analysed  1 
mineral  dicon  or  byadnih  and  found  it  to  contain  a  new  earth, 
wbicL   he  called   "  lirconia."    The   metal   was  obtained   by 
Berzelius  as  an  iron.grey  powder  by  heating  potaivum  a: 
flooiide  with  metallic  potassium.     The  amorphous  meti 
results  vhen  the  chloride  is  healed  with  sodium:  the 
nduccd  with  magneuum;  or  when  fused  potassium  ai 


fluoride  ii  dectnlyMd  (Wedekind,  Ziit.  fTr  I  fi  m  ih  ■  .  i9o«, 
p.  5ii).  Trooat  produced  cryalalliaed  airccmium  by  fssof 
double  fluoride  with  aluminium  in  a  graphite  cmoble  at  the 
lemperatuie  of  melting  iron,  and  extracting  the  ahmuiiBB 
he  melt  wiib  hydiochloric  add.  It  is  more  conwenkQL'y 
prepared  by  heating  the  oiide  with  carbon  in  Ihe  electric  furnace 
The  oysiaU  look  like  antimoay,  and  are  briiile.  and  10  hard  as 
to  scratch  glass  and  ruble*;  Ibeit  specific  gravity  is  4-1%.  The 
powdery  metal  bums  readily  in  ait;  ihe  oysullirie  metal  le- 
I  to  be  bfated  in  an  oiyhydrocen  flime  befon  it  atde 
Mineral  adds  getierally  attack  Ihe  ciy^tallined  meial  vrry 
even  in  the  heat;  at\ua  regia,  however,  disaolves  H  rej^r, 
10    does   hydrofluoric    acid.     In    it&   chtftnkal    i?^"— 


to!  water  _ 

^  ai  tbe  Hilpbale.  Zr(SO.)>.  Zinonii 
imains  unfuied,  and  mUalea  a  fine  wbLEe  liibi.  which  hk. 
its  utiliialion  for  making  incandeiCTdt  gas  mantb:  apj. 
form  of  disks,  as  a  Hibsliiule  for  ibe  lime-cTiiHlen  cn^ 
employed  in  "  limelAhu'*    ''•'■-^^i^  lit*  -..«—  .»4  *^, 


k  sail,  ZiDCIrSKiO.  ■ 

.    .     ._...  i"  ihe'ftlSndt'  W^^'^ns  X" 
I       ZircomMn  iodide,  Zrlb  vaa  obCaiocd  as  a  >aicjw,  mwKi- 

I  <!.'  uilid  tfv  acting  with  hydriodic  acid  oa  b?^Kd  iiiujw^t^ 
I,  ).  Bit..  [904.  17.  p.  "JSf.  It  lumcs  in  air;  wilh  wim 
.'.tOli.SHiO;  and  «ih  alcohol  erhy]  iodrile  jad  btcdak-i 
.  \..  ,ijD  lormed.    The  iodide  conbiDci  wiih  higaid  aiwaci'  4 

I  I  Zrli'SN'Ifi:  and  with  ether  to  gin  Zl\rttZ,K^'.^ 
■  .  ill  cQmhim  with  sulfAur  to  form  a  nlptiide.  and  x-.b 
:l  [.1  lorni  ■eveni  rarbldea.  The  aoliiban,  Zrf  Sl~i<)f.  is  a  wtue 
..l.tjijiHl  by  diuolving  the  oaide  or  bydroudc  in  ■d^^ur-c 
'^.  |H.ir[itins  and  healing  the  maaa  to  ■Buh'a  n4  beat.  Stnc 
II..  n  scriet  of  double  Hlpbales,  Roer  IZfic  awrg.  Chni.. 

].-.  p.  m  iTinrds  ii  ai  a  dibaifa  acid,  ZiOS<  VSOJlk  a^ 

:hi..     cf^'^ialline    sulphate     Is    ZiOSO,-50.HrjHrf>     (i>l« 

■'■-'', iM.l,Mk»H''^',''wherrM^*  Rb.  Cv 'intl  .-»(<»  K. 

I  '.  n  forCs  |RD>enbeiin  and  Frank.  Btr..  i'>n}.3S.  p.  I1». 
di...|iiL    weight    wu   delrnnined   by    Marignac   tb   tw   9P^y. 

iPrx.  Roy.  Sic..  1B9D,  «6,|l  74)  deduced  ihe  vd«ar«. 
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ZIRKBL.  PBRDDfAm  (X83S-  ),  Gennan  geologist  and 
pctrographer,  was  born  at  Bonn  on  thie  aoth  of  May  1838.  He 
was  Miucated  in  his  native  town,  and  gradnated  Ph.D.  at  tlie 
university  in  i86x.  In  early  years  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
geology  and  mineralogy  in  Vienna.  He  beoune  professor  of 
geology  in  1863  in  the  univenity  of  Lembexg,  in  x868  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1870  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geolo^  in  the  nmversity 
of  Leipzig. 


His  numerous  papers  and  essays  include  GeologiseJu  Skitte  wm 
der  WestkAsU  SchotUands  (1871):  Die  Struktw  der  Variolic  (187^); 
Microscopical  Pttrography  (in  Report  of  U.S.  Gcol.  Exploration 
of  40th  Par.,  voL  vi.,  1876):  Limurii  aus  der  VaiUe  de  iLesponne 


(1879);  Ober  den   Zirkon   (1880).     His  separate  works   include 
Lekrhuek  der  Petrograpkie  (1866;  3nd  ed.  1893.  1804):  Ih' 
skopiscke  Besckaffenhett  der  Mineraiien  und  Cesteine  (1873). 


No.  X  IS  only  used  for  pas- 
sages in  double  notes  and 
for  chords. 


ZITHER  (Ger.  Zither,  ScUagsiOer,  SireicktUker;  lUL  citkara), 
a  name  applied  in  modem  Germany  to  the  andent  dthara  (^.v.), 
to  the  dttem  iq.v.),  and  to  an  instrument  which  is  a  kind  of 
psaltery,  consisting  of  a  shallow  sound-chest  with  ribs  having 
the  outline  of  a  flattened  jug  (termed  in  German  Flaschefh 
form,  bottle-shape).  In  the  centre  of  the  sound-board  is  a  rose 
sound-hole,  and  the  finger-board  with  frets  lies  along  the  straight 
side  of  the  zither  in  front  of  the  performer.  The  number  of  the 
strings  varies,  but  36,  38  and  43  are  the  most  usuaL  Over  the 
finger-board  are  four  or  five  strings  known  as  wo/m,  on  which  the 
melody  is  played.    These  five  melody  strings  are  stopped  with 

the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left 
1     2     X     ^     ^      hand  and  plucked  with  the  thumb 

P-j 1 = of  the  right  hand,  which  usually 
"*  ^  3^i^^^^^  has  a  thumb  ring  with  plectrum. 
^  ^  Nos.  X  and  a  are  steel  strings; 
No.  3  of  brass,  and  4  and  5  of 
spun  wire;  the  bass  is  played 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  fingering  the  strings  are  tuned  in  fourths  and  fifths. 
Most  of  the  other  strings  from  the  6th  are  of  gut.  All  the 
strings  lie  horizontally  across  the  sound-board,  being  fastened 
in  the  usual  maimer  to  hitch  and  wrest  pins.  The  zither  is 
placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  performer,  who  holds  his  right 
arm  so  that  the  wrist  rests  on  the  side  of  the  rither  parallel  with 
the  hitch  pins,  the  thumb  being  over  the  finger-board. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  diseani  and  eaneeri  zither: 
the  deijac  or  hats  aUher  is  oi  similar  construction  but  larger,  and 
is  a  transposing  instrument,  having  the  same  notation  as  the  former, 
the  real  sounds  being  a  fourth  lower.  These  rithen  are  the  favourite 
instruments  of  the  peasanu  in  the  Swisb  and  Bavarian  highlands, 
and  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  concert  halls  of  north  and  western 
Gennany.  The  StreickaUker,  or  bowed  rither,  has  a  body  of  heart- 
or  pear-shape  similar  to  that  of.  the  dttem.  but  without  the  k>ng 
n#>cK  of  the  latter.  The  finser-board  ooveiB  the  whole  of  the  sound- 
board with  the  exception  ofa  few  inches  at  the  Upering  end,  which 
is  finished  off  with  a  raised  nut  or  brid^.  the  bow  being  applied 
in  the  centre  of  this  gap.  The  bowed  zttber  has  little  feet  and  is 
placed  on  a  table  when  being  played.  There  are  four  strings 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vwGn  or  viola,  but  the  tone  is  nasal 
and  glassy. 

T£e  spelling  of  the  word  with  a  "  Z  "  had  already  become  usual 
in  the  cariy  17th  century,  for,  although  the  instrui^ent  described 
above  did  not  then  exbt,  Ciiher  was  the  name  by  which  the  cittern 
was  known  in  Gennany,  and  Michael  Praetoriua,  writing  in  x6i8, 
spells  it  with  both  "  C  ''^and  "  Z." 

ZTTTAir,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mandau,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Neisse, 
close  to  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontier,  '25  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Bautzen,  48  E.S.E.  of  Dresden  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Rdchenbeig  (in  Bohemia),  Eibau  and  Hermsdori.  Pop. 
(1905)  34,706.  The  town  hall  dates  from  X844,  and  contains  a 
beautiful  hall  with  rich  stained  glass  windows.  Among  the  six 
Evangelical  churches,  the  following  are  noticeable:  that  of 
St  John,  rebuilt  in  X834-37,  with  twin  spires,  and  the  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  with  iU  elegant  tower,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  an  old  Franciscan  monasteiy.  The  latter  was 
lestoxcd  in  i88z  and  part   of  it  fitted  op  as  an  historical 


museum.  Another  wing  of  this  building  contains  the  muni- 
dpal  library  of  40,000  volumes  and  valuable  manuscripts. 
Zittau  is  well  equipped  with  schools,  induding  a  gymnasium 
and  a  commercial  school,  which  are  both  accommodated  in  the 
Johaimeum,  and  several  technical  institutions.  There  are  also 
a  theatre,  well-equipped  public  baths  and  a  richly  endowed 
hoqiitaL  Zittau  is  one  of  the  chief  numufacturing  towns  of 
Saxony.  The  leading  branch  of  industry  is  linen  and  damask 
weaving;  but  woollen  stuffs,  trimmings,  &c,  are  also  produced 
in  the  factories  of  the  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  weaving 
villages,  sixty-six  of  which,  with  xx3,455  (1900)  inhabitants, 
are  induded  in  the  munidpal  jurisdiction.  The  corporation 
owns  valuable  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Lusatia  and 
other  estates,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  about  £1 5,00a 
There  are  varions  steam-mills,  ixon-foundries,  brick-fidds  and 
potteries  near  the  town,  and  extensive  deposits  of  lignite. 

Zittau  is  of  Wendish  ori^  (Chytawa  is  its  Wendish  name), 
and  was  made  a  town  by  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  towns  of  the  Lusatian  League  (X346),  at  which  period 
it  belonged  to  Bohemia.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  Hussite 
wars  and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  watf  bombarded  and 
burat  by  the  Austrians  in  X757  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  musical  composer  Manchner  (x79S-x86x)  was  bom  at 
ZitUu. 

See  Carpzov,  AneUcta  fastorum  Zittaviensium  (Leiprig,  1716); 
Mosckkau,  Zittau  und  seine  UmgebuKg  (5th  ed.,  Zittau.  iSgif;  and 
Lamprecht,  Wepotiser  durek  ZiUau  und  das  ZiUauer  Gebtrge  (Zittau. 
X90X). 

ZnTBL,  KARL  ALFRED  VON  (X839-X904),  German  pahe- 
ontobgist,  was  bora  at  Bahlingen  in  Baden  on  the  25th  of 
September  x83p.  He  was  educatpd  at  Heidelberg,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  For  a  short  period  he  served  on  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Austria,  and  as  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum  at 
Vienna.  In  X863  he  became  teacher  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
in  the  polytechnic  at  Carlsruhe,  and  three  years  later  he  suc- 
ceeded Oppd  as  professor  of  palaeontology  in  the  university 
of  Munich,  with  the  charge  of  the  state  collection  of  fossils. 
In  x88o  he  was  appointed  to  the  geological  professorship,  and 
eventually  to  the  directorship  of  the  natural  histoiy  museum 
of  Muxiich.  His  earlier  work  comprised  a  monograph  on  the 
Cretaceous  bivalve  mollusca  of  Gosau  (1863-66);  and  an 
essay  on  the  Tithonian  stage  (X870),  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  formations.  In  X873-74  he 
accompanied  the  Rohlfs  expedition  to  the  Libyan  desert,  the 
primary  results  of  which  were  published  in  Uber  den  geoUh 
giscken  Bau  der  libyscken  WUsle  (x88o),  and  further  deUils  in 
the  FaUie<mtographica  (1883).  Dr  Zittel  was  distinguished  for 
his  palaeontological  researches.  From  X869  until  the  close  of 
his  life  he  was  chief  editor  of  the  Falaeontograpkica  (founded 
in  X846  by  W.  Dunker  and  H.  von  Meyer).  In  X876  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Handhuck  der  Palaeon- 
Udogie,  whidi  was  completed  in  X893  in  five  volumes,  the  fifth 
volume  on  palaeobotany  being  prepared  by  W.  P.  Schimper 
and  A.  Schenk.  To  make  his  work  as  trustworthy  as  possible 
Dr  Zittd  made  special  studies  of  each  great  group,  commencing 
with  the  fossil  sponge^  on  which  he  published  a  monograph 
(1877-79).  In  X895  he  issued  a  sununary  of  his  larger  work 
entitled  GrundsUge  der  Palaeontotogie  (ed.  s,  part  x,  Inverted 
brain,  revised  by  Dr  Zittel  in  X903;  the  American  edition  o^, 
X900  by  C.  R.  Eastman  is  so  revised,  sometimes  in  opposition^ 
to  Zittd's  vieirs,  as  to  be  practically  an  independent  work). 
He  was  author  ot  Aus  der  Uneit  (1873,  ed.  2,  1875);  and  Die 
Sakara  (1883).  In  1899  he  published  CesckickU  der  Ceologie 
und  PalaeonHogie  bis  Ende  des  19  Jakrkunderts,  a  monumental 
history  of  the  progress  of  geological  sdence  (Eng.  trans., 
Mn  Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon,  1901).  Dr  Zlttd  was  from  1899 
president  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sdences,  and  in 
1894  he  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the  Geological 
Sodety  of  London.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  January  X904. 

Obituary  with  portrait  and  bibliography,  by  Dr  F.  L.  Kitchaa. 
CeoL  Mag.  (Febniaiy  I904)-' 
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iliKA,  JOHN  {e.  1376-1424),  Bobemian  general  and  Husaite 
leader,  was  born  at  TVocnov  in  Bohemia,  of  a  family  which 
belonged  to  the  gentry.  He  took  part  hi  the  dvil  wars  in 
Bohemia  in  the  reign  of  Wenceslaus  IV.,  during  which  he  lost 
one  eye  in  a  skirmish.  He  was  from  his  youth  connected  with 
the  court,  and  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  Queen  Sophia. 
2i2ka's  name  first  became  prominent  when  the  Hussite  movement 
began.  When  in  1419  a  Hussite  procession  was  stoned  at 
Prague  from  the  town  hall,  2i2ka  headed  those  who  threw  the 
town  coundUors  from  its  windows.  When  a  temporary  armis- 
tice was  concluded  between  the  partisans  of  King  Stgismund 
and  the  citisens  of  Prague,  2i2ka  marched  to  Plzefi  (Pilsen) 
with  his  followers,  but  soon  left  that  dty,  and,  after  defeating 
at  Sudomer  the  partisans  of  Sigismund,  arrived  at  Tabor,  the 
newly  founded  stronghold  of  the  advanced  Hussites.  Ziika 
took  a  large  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  mih'tary  com- 
munity and  became  one  of  the  four  captains  of  the  people 
{kijtmatu)  who  were  at  its  head.  Meanwhile  Sigismimd, 
king  of  the  Germans  and.  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Bohemia, 
claiming  the  crown  as  tht  hek  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus. 
Menaced  by  Sigismund,  the  dtizens  of  Prague  entreated  the 
Taborites  for  assistance.  Led  by  2iika  and  their  other  captains, 
the  Taborites  set  out  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
At  Prague  2iika  and  his  men  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
hill  then  known  as  the  Vitkov,  on  the  q[>ot  where  2i2koz,  a 
suburb  of  Prague,  now  stands.  At  the  end  of  June  (1420) 
the  siege  of  the  dty  began,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  the  armies 
of  Sigismund  made  a  general  attack.  A  strong  German  force 
assaiUted  the  position  on  the  Vitkov  which  secured  the  Hussite 
communications  with  the  open  country.  Mainly  through  the 
heroism  of  2i2ka,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  forces  of 
Sigismund  abandoned  the  siege.  Shortly  afterwards  (August 
32,  1420)  the  Taborites  left  Prague  and  returned  to  Tabor. 
^2ka  was  now  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  partisans 
of  Sigismund,  particularly  with  the  powerful  Romanist,  Ulrich 
of  Rosenberg.  By  this  struggle,  in  which  2iika  was  invariably 
successful,  the  Hussites  obtained  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Boheniia,  which  Sigismund  now  left  for  a  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  elect  a  Polish  prince  to  the  throne;  but  meanwhile 
the  estates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  met  at  Caslav  on  the 
zst  of  June  1421,  decided  to  appoint  a  provisionaL government, 
consisting  of  twenty  members  chosen  from  all  the  political 
and  religious  parties  of  the  country,  2i2ka,  who  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  at  Caslav,  being  elected  as  one  of  the  two 
representatives  of  Tabor.  He  summarily  suppressed  some 
disturbances  on  the  part  of  a  fanatical  sect  called  the  Adamites. 
He  continued  his  campaigns  against  the  Romanists  and  ad- 
herents of  Sigismund;  and  having  captured  a  small  castle 
near  Litomifice  (Leitmeritz)  he  retained  possession  of  it — the 
only  reward  for  his  great  services  that  he  ever  received  or 
claimed.  According  to  the  Hussite  custom  he  gave  the  biblical 
name  of  "  Chalice  "  to  this  new  possession,  and  henceforth 
adopted  the  signature  of  "2i£ka  of  the  Chalice."  Later,  in 
142 1,  he  was  severely  wounded  while  besieging  the  castle  of 
Rlbi,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  eye.  Though  now 
totally  blind,  he  continued  to  command  the  armies  of  Tabor. 
At  the  end  of  142 1  Sigismund,  again  attempting  to  subdue 
Bohemia,  obtained  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Kutna 
Hora  (Kuttenberg).  2iika,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the* united 
armies  of  Tabor  and  Prague,  at  first  retreated  to  Kolin;  but 
after  having  received  reinforcements  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Sigismund's  army  at  the  village  of.Nebovid  between  Kolin  and 
Kutna  Hora  (January  6,  1422).  Sigismimd  lost  12,000  men 
and  only  escaped  himself  by  rapid  flight.  Sigismund's  forces 
made  a  last  stand  at  Niroecky  Brod  (Deutschbrod)  on  the  xoth 
of  January,  but  the  city  was  stormed  by  the  Bohemians,  and, 
contrary  to  2i£ka's  orders,  its  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Early  in  1423  internal  dissensions  among  the  Hussites  led  to 
dvil  war.  ££ka,  as  leader  of  the  Taborites,  defeated  the  men 
of  Prague  and  the  Utraquist  nobles  at  Hdric  on  the  27th  of 
April;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  news  that  a  new  crusade 
against  Bohemia  was  being  prepared,  induced  the  Hussites  to 


condude  an  armistice  at  Konopist  00  the  24tli  d  Jane  1423. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  so-called  crusadets  had  dapmtd  wjth> 
out  even  attempting  to  enter  Bohemia,  the  fntenal  dHsensaoss 
broke  out  afresh.  During  bis  temporary  rule  cvck  Bohfmii 
Prince  Sigismund  KorybutoviC  of  Poland  had  appointed  as 
governor  of  the  dty  of  Kr&lov^  Hradec  (Koniggratx)  Bcstk, 
lord  of  Miletinek,  who  bdonged  to  the  modnute  Hussite,  the 
so-called  Utraquist,  party.  After  the  departure  of  the  IVHsb 
prince  the  dty  of  Krilov6  Hradec,  in  whidi  the  democmic 
party  now  obtained  the  upp^r  hand,  refused  to  recQgnitt  Bank 
as  its  ruler,  and  called  Zilka  to  its  aid.  He  acceded  to  the 
dtoand.  and  defeated  the  Utraquists  imdcr  Borek  at  the  Una. 
of  Strachov,  near  the  dty  of  Krilov^  Hiadec  (August  4, 1423). 
2i2ka  now  attempted  to  invade  Hungary,  which  was  mider  the 
rule  of  his  old  enemy  King  Sigismxmd.  Though  this  Hongarias 
campaign  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  great  sopexiority  d 
the  Hungarians,  it  ranks  among  the  greatest  militaiy  eapksts 
of  2i2ka,  on  account  of  the  skill  he  di^layed  in  retreat.  Is 
1424,  dvil  war  having  again  broken  out  in  Bohemia,  2i&a 
dedsivdy  defeated  the  Praguers  and  Utraquist  oobles  at  Sulk 
on  the  6th  of  January,  and  at  Malesov  on  the  7th  of  June,  la 
September  he  marched  on  Prague,  but  on  the  14th  of  that 
month  peace  was  conduded  between  the  Hussite  parties  throtsgjb 
the  influence  of  John  of  Rokycan,  afterwards  Utraquist  arch- 
bishop of  Prague.  It  was  agreed  that  the  now  reunited  Hnwftn 
should  attack  Moravia,  part  of  which  country  was  stiH  bdd  h? 
Sigismund's  partisans,  and  that  2iika  should  be  the  leader  a 
this  cami>aign.  But  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Pribyslav  (October 
xz,  1424)  bdore  reaching  the  Moravian  frontier. 

See  Count  LOtzow,  Bohemia:  am  BiMrkal  Sktkh 
1896):  Louu  Uger,  Jtau  Ziika  in  *'  Nmntttesiimdes 
dtuxihM  shie  (Paris,  1886),  the  best  aooount  of  Zi&a'ft 
thoae  unacquainted  with  the  Bohemian  language;  Tc 
Ztlka,  and  Dijepis  MeHa  Praky:  Palacky,  Binary  wf 
2i2ka  is  the  hero  of  a  novd  by  George  Sand,  of  a  Gcr 
Meiaiber,  and  of  a  Bohemian  tza^gedy  by  Aloaa  Jixasek. 
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ZLATOUST,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenuncnt  of  U&, 
dose  to  the  river  Ufa,  in  a  picturesque  valley  of  the  aoiddie 
Urals,  1925  ft  above  tea  levd,  199  m.  by  rafl  EJIX.  of  the 
town  of  Ufa.  Pop.  20,973.  The  town  has  a  first-dasa 
logical  and  magnetiod  observatory,  a  cathedral  and  a 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  mining  administration  for  the  Zfattoes: 
district,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  agricohunl  pcodnce  and 
manufactured  wares. 

ZNAIM  (Czech  Znojmo)^  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Morana,  50  k. 
S.W.  of  Brttnn  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  16,261,  mostly  Gcnsaa. 
It  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  the  Idt  bank  of  the  Thaya. 
Tfie  site  of  the  former  fortifications  is  occupied  by  a  promenade. 
The  Rftuberturm  is  a  relic  of  the  old  castle  of  the  BBat|p:2v<& 
of  Moravia;  the  round  castle-cbapd,  known  as  the  hca:>^3 
temple  (Heiden-Tempd),  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  tltt  inb 
century,  was  at  one  time  considered  the  most  andcnt  huikS?; 
in  Moravia.  The  Gothic  church  of  St  Nicholas  was  boSt  abod 
1348  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town  house,  wid:  a 
Gothic  tower,  250  ft.  high,  dates  from  about  1446.  The  asdrat 
and  once  powerful  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Brack,  east  od 
the  town,  is  now  occupied  as  barracks. 

The  present  town  of  Znaim  was  founded  in  I2s6  by  Ottacar  1 
of  Bohemia  on  the  site  of  ZnojnK),  the  andent  capital  of  t*  e 
tributary  margraves  of  Moravia,  which  had  been  destroyed  '^ 
X145.  Znaim  is  best  known  to  history  lor  the  mxafiot  crc- 
duded  here  in  1809  after  the  battle  cf  Wagram  beiwecc 
Napoldon  I.  and  the  archduke  Charies.  la  1866  the  Ptuss^ass 
occupied  the  town  from  July  13th  tiU  Srpteraber  3ni.  V^ 
novelist  Karl  PosU  (1793-1864),  who  wrote  u  der  the  paendoByz: 
of  Charles  Sealsfidd,  was  bom  at  Poppitz,  H  m.  SW. 

ZOBEIR  RAHAMA  (1830-  ),  Egyi^an  pssha  svi 
Sudanese  governor,  came  of  the  Gemaab  sec  ion  of  the  Ja^n, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  dalnas^esceot  frees  the 
Koreish  tribe  through  Abbas,  unde  of  Maho*«t.  He  bccasae 
prominent  as  the  most  energetic  and  intellig't  of  the  Arab 
ivory  and  sbve  traders  who  about  i860  cstabli&:5 
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oa  the  White  NQe  and  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.    Nominally  a 
subject  of  Egypt,  he  raised  an  army  of  several  thousand  well- 
armed  blacks  and  became  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Egyptian 
authorities.    At  the  height  of  his  power  Zobcir  was  visited 
(1871)  by  Georg  Schweinfurthr  who  found  him  "  surroimded 
with  a  court  which  was  little  less  than  princely  in  its  details" 
{Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  ii..  chap.  xv.).    In  iSdgan  expedition  sent 
from  Khartum  into  the  Bahr-el-Gbazal  was  attacked  by  Zobeir 
and  completely  defeated,  its  commander  being  slain.    Zobeir 
represented  that  he  was  blameless  in  this  matter,  received  a 
"  pardon/'  and  was  himself  appointed  governor  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal«  where  he  was  practically  independent.    In  1873  he 
attacked  the  sultan  of  Darfur,  and  the  khedive  Ismail  gave  him 
the  rank  of  bey  and  sent  troops  to  co-operate.    After  he  had 
conquered  Darfur  (1874),  Zobcir  Was  madea  pasha,  but  he  claimed 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  being  made  governor-general  of 
the  new  province,  and  went  to  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1876  to 
press  his  title.    He  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Egyptian 
authorities,  who  prevented  his  return,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
In  1878,  however,  his  son  Suleiman,  having  got  possession  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  acting  on  instructions  from  his  father, 
defied  the  auth<)rity  of  General  Gordon,  the  new  governor- 
general  of  the  S&dan.    Gordon  sent  Romolo  Gessi  against 
SuJeiman,  who  was  subdued  after  an  arduous  campaign  and 
executed.    Duiing  the  campaign  Zobcir  oflfered,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Sudan,  to  restore  order  and  to  pay  a 
revenue  of  £25,000  a  year  to  the  khedive.    Gordon  declined  this 
help,  and  subsequently,  for  his  instigation  of  the  revolt,  Zobeir 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  trial  was  a  farce,  the  sentence 
was  remitted,  and  he  remained  at  Cairo,  now  in  high  favour 
with  the  khedlval  court.    In  March  1884,  Gordon,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Khartum  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  in  the  Sudan,  astonished  Europe  by  requesting  that 
Zobeir,  whose  son  be  had  overthrown  and  whose  trade  be  had 
ruined,  should  be  sent  to  Khartum  as  his  successor.'    Zobeir, 
described  by  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  a 
quiet,  far-seeing,  tlwughtful  man  of  iron  will — a  bom  ruler  of 
men  "  (MaMdiism  and  Ike  Egyptian  Sudan,  book  v.),  might 
have  bc«n  able  to  stem  the  mahdist  movement.    But  to  re- 
instate the  notorious  slave-dealer  was  regarded  in  London  as 
too  perilous  an  expedient,  even  in  the  extreme  circumstances 
then  existing,  although  Colonel  Stewart  (Gordon's  companion 
in  Khartum),  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Nubar  Pasha  in  Cairo, 
and  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr  Gladstone,  all  favoured  such  a 
course.    In  March  1885  Zobeir  was  arrested  in  Caira  by  order 
of  the  British  government  for  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  mahdi  and  other  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  was  interned  at 
Gibraltar.    In  August  1887  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Cairo, 
and  alter  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  permitted  (1899)  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.    He  established  himself  on  his 
estates  at  Geili,  some  30  m.  N.  of  Khartum. 

See  GoBDON,  Charles  Georgb,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 


ZODIAC  (6  Muu^  jc£K>ot.  from  fiaiof,  ''a  little 
animal  ")•  in  astronomy  and  astrology,  an  imaginary  zone  of  the 
heavens  within  which  lie  the  paths  of  the  sun,  moon  and  prin- 
cipal planets.  It  is  bounded  by  two  circles  equidistant  from 
the  ecliptic*  about  eighteen  degrees  apart;  and  it  is  divided 
into  twdve  signs,  and  marked  by  twelve  constellations.  These 
twelve  constellations,  with  the  symbols  of  the  signs  which  corre- 
spond to  them,  are  as  follows:— 


Aries,  the  Ram 
Taurus,  the  Bull 
Oemini,  the  Twins 
Cancer,  the  Crab 
I.,eo,  the  Lion 
Viigo,  the  Virgin 


Libra,  the  Balance  i& 

Scorpio,  the  Scorpion  TH 

Sagittarius,  the  Afcher  tT 

Capricomuft,  the  Goat  V3 

Aquarius,  the  Water-carrier  «■ 

PiKes.  the  Fishes  H 


«  Gordon  and  2U>betr  met  in  Cairo  on  the  asth  and  a6th  of  January 
/^ee  Bgypi  No.  la  of  1884)  and  Gordon  from  that  time  onward 
^»lced  for  Zobcir't  help.  It  was  not.  however,  until  the  10th  of 
Ma«ch  that  hit  wish  was  made  public,  in  a  telegram  from  Khartum 
gyublished  in  Ths  Tiaies. 


The  si^s — the  Greek  i(JkKarfifi6^a — are  geometrical 
divisions  thirty  degrees  in  extent,  counted  from  the  spring 
equinox  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  progress  through  them 
The  whole  series  accordingly  shifts  westward  through  the  effect 
of  precession  by  about  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years.  At 
the  moment  of  crossing  the  equator  towards  the  north  the  sun 
is  said  to  be  at  the  first  point  of  Aries;  some  thirty  days  later 
it  enters  Taurus,  and  so  on  through  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Vnrgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces. 
The  constellations  bearing  the  same  names  coincided  approxi- 
mately in  position,  when  Hipparchus  observed  them  at  Rhodes, 
with  the  divisions  they  designate.  The  discrepancy  now,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  the  entire  bieadth  of  a  sign,  the  sun's  path  in 
Aries  lying  among  the  stars  of  Pisces,  in  Taurus  among  those 
of  Aries,  &c. 

Assyria  ^nd  Babylenia. — ^The  twelvefold  division  of  the  zodiac 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  twelve  full  moons 
in  successive  parts  of  it  in  the  coune  of  each  year.  This  ap- 
proximate relation  was  first  systematically  developed  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and  formed  the  starting- 
point  for  all  their  divisions  of  time.  As  the  year  separated, 
as  it  were  of  itself,  into  twelve  months,  so  the  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  *'  double  hours,"  and  the  great  cosmical  period  of 
43,200  years  into  twelve  "  sars."  Each  sar,  month  and  hour 
was  represented  at  once  visibly  and  symbolically  by  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  "  furrow  "  drawn  by  the  solar  Bull  across  the  heavens. 
The  idea  of  tracing  the  sun's  path  among  the  stars  was,  when  it 
occurred  to  Chaldaean  astronomers,  an  original  and,  relatively 
to  their  means,  a  recondite  one.  We  owe  to  its  realixation  by 
them  the  constitution  and  nomenclature  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Assyrian  cylinders  and  inscriptions  indicate  for 
the  familiar  series  of  our  text-books  an  antiquity  of  some  four 
thousand  years.  Ages  before  Assur-bani-pal  reigned  at  Nineveh 
the  eighth  month  (Marchesvan)  was  known  as  **  the  month  of 
the  star  of  the  Scorpion,"  the  tenth  (Tebet)  belonged  to  the 
"  star  of  the  Goat."  the  twelfth  (Adar)  to  the  "  star  of  the  Fish 
of  Ea."'  The  motive  underlying  the  choice  of  symbols  is  in 
a  few  cases  obvious,  but  in  most  remains  conjectural.  The 
attributes  of  the  deities  appointed  to  preside  over  the  months 
and  signs  were  to  some  extent  influential.  Two  of  them,  in- 
deed, took  direct  possession  of  their  respective  portions  of  the 
sky.  The  zodiacal  Virgo  is  held  to  represent  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  Ishtar,  the  ruling  divinity  of  the  sixth  month,  and 
Sagittarius  the  archer-god  Nergal,  to  whom  the  ninth  month 
was  dedicated.  But  no  uniform  system  of  selection  was  pur- 
sued, or  rather  perhaps  the  results  of  several  systems,  adopted 
at  various  epochs,  and  under  the  influence  of  varying  currents 
of  ideas,  became  amalganuited  in  the  final  series. 

This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the  upshot  of  a  pre- 
historic reform.  So  far  as  positive  records  go,  Aries  was  always 
the  first  sign.  But  the  arrangement  is,  on  the  face  ^^ 
of  it,  a  comparatively  modem  one.  None  'of  the 
brighter  stars  of  the  constellation  could  be  said  even  roughly 
to  mark  the  equinox  much  before  x8oo  B.C.;  during  a  long 
stretch  of  previous  time  the  leading  position  belonged  to  the 
stars  of  Taurus.*  Numerous  indications  accordingly  point  to 
a  corresponding  primitive  zodiac.  Setting  aside  as  doubtiul 
evidence  derived  from  interpretations  of  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
we  meet,  in  connexion  with  Mithraic  and  Mylittic  legends, 
reminiscences  of  a  zodiac  and  religious  calendar  in  which  the 
BuU  led  the  way.«    VirgU's 

Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  comibus  aimtun 
Taurus 

perpetuates  the  tradition.    And  the  Pleiades  continued,  within 
historical  memory,  to  be  the  first  astetisin  of  the  lunar  zodiac 

'  Uenormant.  Origines  de  rSistoire,  1.  936. 

*The  possibility  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
"  stars  01  the  months  "  were  determined  by  their  heliacal  risinn 
(see  Bosanquet  and  Sayoe  on  Babylonian  astronomy,  in  MontiUy 
rfotices  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  xl.  117).  This  would  give  a  further  exten- 
uon  baclnrards  of  over  1000  years,  during  which  the  equinox  might 
have  occurred  in  the  month  of  the  Ram. 

*  J.  B.  F.  Lajard,  Ruherches  sur  te  CuUe  de  Mitkra,  p.  605. 
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In  the  ChaldAcan  signs  fragments  of  several  distinct  strata 
of  thought  appear  to  be  embedded.  From  one  point  of  view 
they  shadow  out  the  great  epic  of  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  again,  the  universal  solar  myth  claims  a  share  in  them; 
hoary  traditions  were  brought  into  ex  post  facto  connexion  with 
them,  or  they  served  to  commemorate  simple  meteorological 
and  astronomical  facts. 

The  first  Babylonian  month  Nisan,  dedicated  to  Anu  and  Bel, 
was  that  of  "  sacrifice  ";  and  its  assodatioo  with  the  Ram 
as  the  chief  primitive  object  of  sacrifice  is  thus  intelligible.^ 
According'  to  an  alternative  explanation,  the  heavenly  Ram, 
placed  as  leader  in  front  of  the  flock  of  the  stars,  merely  em- 
bodied a  spontaneous  figure  of  the  popular  miagination.  An 
antique  persuasion,  that  the  grand  cycle  of  creation  opened  under 
the  first  sign,  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  cognizance  by 
Dante  (Inf.  i.  38).  The  human  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supposed  to  have  come  into  being  under  Taurus.  The 
solar  interpreution  of  the  sign  goes  back  to  the  far- 
off  time  when  the  year  began  with  Taurus,  and  the  sun 
was  conceived  of  as  a  bull  entering  upon  the  great  furrow  of 
heaven  as  he  ploughed  his  way  among  the  stars.  In  the  third 
month  and  sign  the  building  of  the  first  city  and  the 
fratricidal  brothers — theRomulusand  Remus  of  Roman 
legend — ^were  brought  to  mind.  The  appropriate  symb<^  was 
at  first  indifferently  a  pile  of  bricks  or  two  male  children,  always 
on  early  monumentA  |Jaced  feet  to  feet.  The  retro- 
grade movement  of  a  crab  typified,  by  an  easy  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  the  retreat  of  the  sun  from  his  farthest 
northern  excursion,  and  Cancer  was  constituted  the  sign  of  the 
summer  solstice.  The  Lion,  as  the  symbol  of  fire, 
represented  the  odmination  of  the  solar  heat.  In 
the  sixth  month,  the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades  in  search 
oi  her  lost  husband  Tammux  was  celebrated,  and 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin  had  thus  a  purely  mytho- 
logical signification. 

The  history  of  the  seventh  sign  is  somewhat  comi^cated. 
The  earlier  Greek  writers — Eudoxus,  Eratosthenes,  Hi|>- 
parchus— knew  of  only  deven  zodiacal  symbols,  but  made 
one  do  double  duty,  extending  the  Scorpion  across  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions.  The  Balance,  obviously  indicating  the 
equality  of  day  and  night,  is  first  mentioned  as  the  sign  of  the 
Ubrm  autumnal  equinox  by  Geminus  and  Vano,  and  ob- 
«>'  tained,  through  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  official  re- 

^'"'''^  cognition  in  the  Julian  calendar.  Nevertheless, 
Virgil  (Georg.  i.  32)  regarded  the  space  it  presided  over  as  so 
much  waste  land,  provisionally  occupied  by  the  "  Qaws  *'  of 
the  Scorpion,  but  readily  available  for  the  apotheosis  of 
Augustus.  Libra  was  not  of  Greek  invention.  Ptolemy,  who 
himself  chiefly  used  the  "  Claws  "  (Xi}Xai),  speaks  of  it  as  a 
distinctively  Chaldaean  sign;*  and  it  occurs  as  an  extra- 
zodiacal  asterism  in  the  Chinese  q>here.  An  ancient  Chinese 
law,  moreover,  prescribed  the  regularization  of  weights  and 
measures  at  the  spring  equinox.*  No  representation  of  the 
seventh  sign  has  yet  been  discovered  on  any  Euphratean  monu- 
ment; but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  eighth  is  frequently  doubled,* 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  the  pair  of  zodiacal  scorpions 
carved  on  Assyrian  cylinders  the  prototype  of  the  Greek 
scor(>ion  and  claws.  Both  Libra  and  the  sign  it  eventually 
superseded  thus  owned  a  Chaldaean  birthplace.  The  struggle 
of  rival  systems  of  nomenclature,  from  which  our  zodiacal 
series  resulted,  is  plainly  visible  in  their  alternations;  and  the 
claims  of  the  competing  signs  were  long  sought  to  be  conciliated 
by  representing  the  Balance  as  held  between  the  claws  of  the 
Scorpion. 
The  definitive  decline  of  the  sun's  power  after  the  autumnal 

^Sayce,  Transaetums  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  iii. 
i6a. 

'In  citing  a  Chaldaean  observation  of  Mercury  dating  from 
33s  B.C.  {A^HOgest,  ii.  170,  ed.  Halma). 

'See  Ura$u>graphie  Chinoxse,  by  Gustav  Schlegel,  who,  however, 
daima  an  extravagant  antiquity  for  the  Chinese  oonatellational 
system. 

*  Lenormant,  OrifiiMf ,  L  267. 


equinox  was  typified  by  pladng  a  Scorpioa  as  the  symbol  cC 

darkness  in  the  eighth  sign.    Sagittarius,  figured  later  as  a 
Centaur,  stood  for  the  Babylonian  MarSb   Capcioonua 
the  sign  of  the  winter  solstice,  is  plausibly  ooonerted 
with  the  caprine  nurse  of  the  young  solar   god  in  OrieEUl 
legends,  of  which  that  of  Zeus  and  Amaithia  is  a     ^m^ 
variant.*  The  fish-tailed  Goat  of  the  zodiac  presents      ""'■■ 
a  close  analogy  with  the  Mexican  calendar  sign  GpaciE, 
a/kind  of  marine  monster  resembling  a  oarwhaL*    Aquariitt  ik 
a  still  more  exdusivdy  meteorological  sign  than  Leo.    Tb« 
deventh  month  was  known  in  Euphratean  regions  as 
thaf  of  "  want  and  rain."    The  dduge  was  iradi-      *"* 
tioA;;!ly  associated  with  it.    It  was  represented  in  zo(£i£zI 
syn.buUsm  by  the  god  Ramman,  crowned  with  a  tiaia  aad 
pouring  water  from  a  vase,  or  more  generally  by  the  vsk  sc  j 
water  without  the  god.    The  resumption  of  agricultural  labocn 
after  the  deluge  was  commemorated  in  the  twelfth  month,  ssi 
a  mystical  association  of  the  fishes,  which  were  its       ab. 
sign,  with  the  life  after  death  is  evident  in  a  monu- 
ment  of   Assyrian  origin   described   by  Ctermoot-Gaimeae, 
showing  a  corpse  guarded  by  a  pair  of  fish-gods.'    The  doebLz^ 
of  the  sign  of  Pisces  still  recalls,  according  to  Sayoe,*  the  axn&$r> 
ment  of  the  Babylonian  calendar,  in  which  a  year  of  560  da>i 
was  supplemented  once  in  six  years  by  a  tfiirtecnth  sooctK  a 
second  Adar.    To  the  double  month  oorrespooded  tlie  d^iie 
sign  of  the  "  Fishes  of  Hea."* 

Cyclical  Meaning  of  the  Succession  of  Signs. — ^Tbe  c>c&al 
meaning  of  the  succeadon  of  zodiacal  signs,  thaat^  mm  ob- 
scured by  interpolations  and  substitutions,  was  probably  <&ce 
dear  and  entire.  It  is  curiously  refleaed  in  the  adventnres  of 
the  Babylonian  Hercules,  the  sc4ar  hero  Gilgamcah  (see  Gxl- 
GAUESR,  Epic  of).  They  were  recorded  in  the  ooaoiiaiativtfy 
late  surviving  version  of  the  7th  century  b.c,  on  twelve  tabkts, 
with  an  obvious  design  of  correlation  with  the  twelve  dfvisic::s 
of  the  sun's  annual  course.  Gilgamesh*s  conquest  of  the  ^rine 
bull  was  placed  under  Taurus;  his  slaying  of  the  tyrant  Khic- 
baba  (the  prototype  of  Geryon)  in  the  fifth  month  typified  the 
victory  of  light  over  darkness,  represented  in  plastic  art  by  tbc 
group  of  a  lion  killing  a  bull,  which  is  the  form  ordinal^  psxs, 
to  the  sign  Leo  on  Ninevite  cylinders.  ^  The  wooing  of  Isbur  bf 
the  hero  of  the  epic  falls  under  Virgo,  and  his  eaoooater  wt± 
two  scorpion  men,  guardians  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sa. 
under  Scorpio.  The  deventh  tablet  narrates  the  dek^e;  the 
twelfth  associates  the  apotheosis  of  Eabani  with  the  ao£aca. 
emblems  of  the  resurrectioiL 

In  the  formation  of  the  omstdlations  of  the  aodiac  EiLe 
regard  was  paid  to  stdlar  configurations.  The  ClraM'r''^ 
chose  three  stars  in  each  sign  to  be  the  *'  ooiuxiDar  gods'*  a 
the  planets."  These  were  called  by  the  Greeks  "decaca.' 
because  ten  degrees  of  the  ediptic  and  ten  dajrs  of  the  year  ««re 
presided  over  by  each.  The  odlcge  of  the  decans  was  a»- 
cdved  as  moving,  by  thdr  annual  risings  and  settings,  ie  is. 
"  eternal  circuit "  between  the  infertial  and  supernal  reguaes. 
Modem  asterisms  first  i4>pear  in  the  Phaenomema  of  Eudoxas 
about  370  B.C.  But  Eudoxus,  there  is  reason  to  bdicre,  caa> 
suited,  not  the  heavens,  but  a  celestial  gtobe  of  an  aeterior 
epoch, .on  which  the  stars  and  the  signs  were  forced  into  e- 
natural  agreement.  The  representation  thus  handed  down  T^ 
the  verses  of  Aratus)  has  been  thought  to  taUy  bnt  with  i^ 
state  of  the  sky  about  aooo  8.0.;**  and  the  meotioa  of  a  po-e- 
star,  for  which  Eudoxus  was  rebuked  by  Hif^sarcfaus,  seesEs.  » 
W.  T.  Lynn  pointed  out,**  to  refer  to  the  time  when  «  DcacusJi 

*  Lenormant,  OrigineSt  i.  s67. 

*  Humboldt,  Vmes  des  CordtUires  (x8io),  p.  157. 

*  Ret.  ArchM.  (1879),  p.  344. 

*  Trans,  Soc.  BtU.  Archa^uL  166. 

*  The  0od  Ea  or  Hea,  the  Oannea  of  Benssus.  c^nivakBt  to  t^< 
fiah-god  Uagon,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  protagoost  in  the  Ou.- 
daean  drama  of  the  dduge. 

"  Lenormant,  Ortgtnes,  i.  210. 

^  Diod.  Sic.,  HuLf  ii.  30.  wnere.  however,  by  an  obviona 
the  number  of  "  coundllor  eods  "  is  stated  at  only  thirty. 
"  R.  Brown,  Babylonian  Jtecord,  No.  3.  p.  34. 
**  Babylonian  Record^  No.  5,  p-  79> 
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Stood  near  the  pole.  The  data  afforded  by  Eudozus,  however, 
af«  far  too  vague  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  chronological 
conclusion. 

Egyptian  Zodiacal  Signs. — The  Egyptians  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  with  considerable  modifications  of  its  attendant  sym- 
bolism, the  twelve-fold  division  of  the  zodiac.  Aries  became  the 
Fleece;  two  Sprouting  Plants,  typifying  equality  or  resem- 
blance, stood  for  Gemini;  Cancer  was  re-named  Scarabaeus; 
Leo  was  converted,  from  the  aze-like  configuration  of  its  chief 
stars,  into  the  Knife:  Libra  into  the  Moimtain  of  the  Sun,  a 
reminiscence,  ^parently,  of  the  Euphratean  association  of 
the  seventh  month  wiUi  a  "  holy  mound,"  designating  the 
biblical  tower  of  BabeL  A  Serpent  was  the  Egyptian  equi- 
valent of  Scorpio;  the  Arrow  only  of  Sagittarius  was  retained; 
Capricomus  became  "  Life,"  or  a  Mirror  as  an  image  of  life; 
Aquarius  survived  as  Water;  Taurus,  Virgo  and  Pisces  re- 
mained unchanged.'  The  motive  of  some  of  the  substitutions 
was  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  must  have  ensued  from  the 
duplication  of  previously  existing  native  asterisms;  thus,  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  Lions  were  composed  of  totally  different 
stars.  Abstractions  in  other  cases  replaced  concrete  objects, 
with  the  general  result  of  effacing  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Greek  zodiac  as  a  "  drde  of  living  things." 

Spread  of  Creek  System. — Early  Zoroastrian  writings,  though 
Impregnated  with  star-worship,  show  no  traces  of  an  attempt 
to  organize  the  heavenly  array.  In  the  Bundahisk,  however 
(9th  century),  the  twelve  "  AUbtftrs,"  designated  by  the  same 
names  as  our  signs,  lead  the  army  of  Ormflzd,  while  the  seven 
"Awakhtirs"  or  planets  (including  a  meteor  and  a  comet) 
fight  for  Ahriman.  The  knowledge  of  the  solar  zodiac  thus 
turned  to  account  for  dualistic  purposes  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks.  By  them,  too,  it  was  introduced  into 
Hindustan.  Aryabhata,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  reckoned  by  the  same  signs  as  Hippaichus.  They  were 
transmitted  from  India  by  Buddhist  missionaries  to  China,  but 
remained  in  abeyance  until  the  Jesuit  reform  of  Chinese 
astronomy  in  the  17th  century. 

Chinese  Zodiacal  Signs. — ^The  native  Chinese  zodiacal  system 
was  of  unexampled  complexity.  Besides  divisions  into  twenty- 
eight  and  twcpty-four  parts,  it  included  two  distinct  duodenary 
series.  The  tse  or  "  stations  "  were  referred  by  E.  C.  Biot  to 
the  date  iixx  b.c  Measured  from  the  winter  solstice  of  that 
epoch,,  they  corresponded,  in  conformity  with  the  Chinese 
method  of  observation  by  intervals  of  what  we  now  call  right 
ascension,  to  equal  portions  of  the  celestial  equator.'  Projected 
upon  the  ecliptic,  these  were  considerably  unequal,  and  the  tse 
accordingly  drffered  essentially  from  the  Chaldaean  and  Greek 
signs.  Their  use  was  chiefly  astrological,  and  their  highly 
figurative  names—"  Great  Splendour,"  "  Immense  Void," 
"Fire  of  the  Phoenix,"  &c. — ^had  reference  to  no  particular 
stars.  They  became  virtually  merged  in  the  E^ropean  series, 
stamped  with  official  recognition  over  two  centuries  ago.  The 
twenty-four  tsieki  or  dtmi-tse  were  probably  invented  to  mark 
the  course  of  weather  changes  throughout  the  yoar.  Their 
appellations  are  purely  meteorological. 

The  characteristic  Chinese  mode  of  dividing  the  "yellow 
road  "  of  the  sun  was,  however,  by  the  twelve  "  cyclical  animals  " 
— Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Hare,  Dragon  or  Crocodile,  Serpent,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Monkey,  Hen,  Dog,  Pig.  The  opening  sign  corresponds 
to  our  Aquarius,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rat  is,  in  the  far 
East,  frequently  used  as  an  ideograph  for  "water."  But  here 
the  agreement  ceases.  For  the  Chinese  series  has  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  proceeding  in  a  retrograde  direction  or  against 
the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  the  second  sign  (of  the  Ox) 
occupies  the  position  of  Capricorn,  the  third  that  of  Sagittarius, 
and  so  on.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  to  be 
found  in  the  primitive  destination  of  the  "  animals  "  to  the 
purposes  of  an  "horary  zodiac."  Their  succession,  established 
to  mark  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  was  not  unnaturally 

*  Bnigsch.  Z.  D.  M.  C,  ix.  513. 

*Biot,    Joum.   des   Savans,    1839,   p.    729,   and    1840,   p.   I^; 
GaubiL  Hist,  de  FAttr.  Ckinoise,  p.  9. 


associated  with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sphere  from  east 
to  west*  They  are  unquestionably  of  native  drigin.  Tradition 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Tajao,  minister  of  the  emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who  reigned  c.  2697  B.C.,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  placed 
later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.* 

The  Chinese  circle  of  the  "  animals  "  obtained  early  a  wide 
diffusion.  It  was  adopted  by  Tatars,  Turks  and  Mongols,  in 
Tibet  and  Tong-king,  Japan  and  Korea.  It  is  denominated  by 
Humboldt*  the  "zodiac  of  hunters  and  shepherds,"  and  ha 
adds  that  the  presence  in  it  of  a  tiger  gives  it  an  exclusively 
Asiatic  character.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  designed  for 
astronomical  employment.  Fh>m  the  first  it  served  to  char- 
acterize the  divisions  of  time.  The  nomenclature  not  only  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  (rf  their  minutest  intervals  was  supplied 
by  it,  but  of  the  months  of  the  year,  of  the  years  in  the  Oriental 
sixty-year  cycle,  and  of  the  days  in  the  "  little  cycle  "  of  twelve 
days.  Nor  has  it  yet  fallen  into  desuetude.  Years  "of  the 
Rat,"  "of  the  Tiger,"  "  of  the  Pig,"  stiU  figure  in  the  almanacs 
of  Central  Asia,  Cochin  China  and  Japan. 

AxUc  Zodiacal  Signs. — A  large  detachment  of  the  "  cyclical 
animals  "  even  found  its  way  to  the  New  World.  Seven  of  the 
twenty  days  constituting  the  Aztec  month  bore  names  evidently 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  Chinese  horary  signs.  The  Hare 
(or  Rabbit),  Monkey,  Dog  and  Serpent  reappeared  without 
change;  for  the  Tiger,  Crocodile  and  Hen,  unknown  in  America, 
the  Ocelot,  Lizard  and  Eagle  were  substituted  as  analogous.* 
The  Aztec  calendar  dated  from  the  7th  century;  but  the  zodiacal 
tradition  embodied  by  it  was  doubtless  much  more  ancient. 
Of  the  zodiac  in  its  true  sense  of  a  partitioned  belt  of  the  sphere 
there  was  no  aboriginal  knowledge  on  the  American  continent. 
Mexican  acquaintance  with  the  signs  related  only  to  their 
secondary  function  as  dies  (so  to  speak)  with  which  to  stamp 
recurring  intervals  of  time. 

Lunar  Zodiac. — ^The  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon  laid 
down  the  lines  of  the  solar,  its  sidereal  revolution  those  of  the 
lunar  zodiac  The  first  was  a  circlet  of  "full  moons";  the 
second  marked  the  diurnal  stages  of  the  lunar  progress  round  the 
sky,  from  and  back  again  to  any  selected  star.  The  moon  was 
the  eai'liest  "  measurer "  both  of  time  and  space;  but  its 
services  can  scarcely  have  been  rendered  available  until  stellar 
"milestones"  were  established  at  suitable  points  along  its 
path.  Such  were  the  Hindu  nakskatras,  a  word  originally 
signifying  stars  in  l^neral,  but  appropriated  to  designate  certain 
small  stellar  groups  marking  the  divisions  of  the  lunar  track. 
They  exhibit  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  irregularities  of  dis- 
tribution visible  in  our  zodiacal  constellations,  and  present  the 
further  anomaly  of  being  frequently  reckoned  as  twenty-eight 
in  number,  while  the  ediptical  arcs  they  characterize  are  in- 
variably twenty-seven.  Now,  since  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  eaith  in  27^  days,  hesitation  between  the  two  full  numbers 
might  easily  arise;  yet  the  real  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be  different.  The  superfluous  asterism,  named 
Abkijii,  included  the  bright  star  a  Lyrac,  under  whose  influence 
the  gods  had  vanquished  the  Asuras.  Its  invocation  with  the 
other  nakskatras,  remoteness  from  the  ecliptic  notwithstanding, 
was  thus  due  (according  to  Max  MUller's  plausible  conjecture)' 
to  its  being  regarded  as  of  especially  good  omen.  Acquaintance 
with  foreign  systems  of  twenty-eight  lunar  divisions  tended 
doubtless  to  fix  its  position,  which  remained,  nevertheless, 
always  equivocal.*  Alternately  admitted  into'or  rejected  from 
the  scries,  it  was  finally,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  ago, 
eliminated  by  the  effects  of  precession  in  reversing  the  order  of 
culmination  of  its  limiting  stars. 

The  notion  of  a  twenty-seven-fold  division  of  the  zodiac  was 
deeply  rooted  in  Hindu  tradition.  The  number  and  the  name 
were  in  eariy  times  almost  synonymous.   Thus  a  nakskatra-mdld 


>  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordillhes,  p.  168. 

i860). 


Ulfres,  p.  1 
*  G.  Schlcgel,  Ur.  Ckin.,  pp.  37,  561. 
•/6td..    p.    152;    PrtKoit,  .Conquest   of  Mexico,   m.    321    (ed. 


*Op.cit.,  p.  219. 


'  Kit'Veda'Samkita,  vol.  iv.  (1862),  Preface,  p.  but. 
*  Wbitoey,  Joum.  Am.  Orient.  Soc.,  viiL  394. 
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denoted  a  necklace  of  twenty-seven  pearls;*  and  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  the  parts  was  figured  in  an  ancient  legend, 
by  the  compulsion  laid  upon  King  Soma  (the  Moon)  to  share 
his  time  impartially  between  all  his  wives,  the  twenty-seven 
dau^ters  of  Praj&patL  Everything  pdnts  to  a  native  origin 
for  the  system  of  nakshatras.  Some  were  named  after  ex- 
clusively Vedic  deities;  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  sacrificial 
calendar  of  the  Brahmins;  the  old  Indian  names  of  the  months 
were  derived  from  them;  their  existence  was  pre-supposed  in 
the  entire  structure  of  Hindu  ritual  and  science.*  They  do  not, 
however,  obtain  full  recognition  in  Sanskrit  literature  imtil  the 
Brihmana  period  (7th  or  8th  century  B.C.).  The  Rig-Veda 
contains  only  one  allusion  to  them,  whoe  it  is  said  that  '*  Soma 
is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  ndkshatras  ";  and  this  is  in  a  part 
induding  later  interpolations. 

Positive  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac 
is  nevertheless  afforded  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  primitive 
series  opened  with  KrittikA  (the  Pleiades)  as  the  sign  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  correct 
about  3300  B.c;  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  after 
1800  B.C.*  We  find  nowhere  else  a  well-authenticated  zodiacal 
sequence  corresponding  to  so  early  a  date.  The  reform  by  which 
Krittikft,  now  i«legated  to  the  thkd  place,  was  superseded  as  the 
head  of  the  series  by  "  Agvini  "*  was  accomplished  under  Greek 
influence  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
For  purposes  of  ritual,  however,  the  Pleiades,  with  Agni  or 
"  Fire  "  as  their  presiding  deity,  continued  to  be  the  first  sign. 
Hindu  astronomy  received  its  first  definite  organization  in  the 
6th  century,  with  results  embodied  in  the  SOrya^iddhanta. 
Here  the  **  signs  "  and  the  "  consteUations  "  of  the  lunar  zodiac 
form  two  essentially  distinct  ^stems.  The  ecliptic  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  equal  parts,  called  bhogas  or  arcs,  of  800'  each. 
But  the  nakshatras  are  twenty-eight,  and  are  represented  by  as 
many  *'  jimction  stars "  (yogStdra),  carefully  determined  by 
their  spherical  coK>rdinates.  The  successive  entries  of  the 
moon  and  planets  into  the  nakshatras  (the  ascertainment  of 
which  was  of  great  astrol<^cal  importance)  were  fixed  by  means 
of  their  conjunctions  with  the  yogStdras.  These,  however,  soon 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  already  in  the  xith  century,  al- 
Blrflnl  could  meet  with  no  Hindu  astronomer  capable  of  p<»nt- 
ing  out  to  him  the  complete  series.  Their  successful  identifi- 
cation by  Colebrooke*  in  1807  had  a  purely  archaeological 
interest.  The  modem  nakshatras  are  twenty-seven  equal 
ediptical  divisions,  the  origin  of  which  shifts,  like  that  of  the 
solar  signs,  with  the  vernal  equinox.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
bhogas  of  the  StlryaSiddhdnta.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon 
in  them,  published  in  all  Hindu  almanacs,  u  found  to  serve 
unexceptionally  the  ends  of  astral  vaticination.* 

The  system  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  of  great  antiquity.  Belief 
in  the  power  of  the  nakshatras  evidently  inspired  the  invocations 
of  them  in  the  AtharW'V(4a,  In  the  Brfthmana  period  they 
were  distinguished  as  "  deva  "  and  "  yama,"  the  fourteen  lucky 
asterisms  being  probably  associated  with  the  waxing,  the  four- 
teen unlucky  with  the  waning  moon.'  A  special  nahshatra  was 
appropriated  to  eveiy  occurrence  of  life.  One  was  propitious 
to  marriage,  another  to  entrance  upon  school-life,  a  third  to 
the  first  ploughing,  a  fourth  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
Festivals  for  the  dead  were  appointed  to  be  held  under  those 
that  included  but  one  star.  Propitiatory  abstinences  were 
recommended  when  the  natal  asterism  was  menaced  by  un- 
favourable planetary  conjunctions.  The  various  members  of  the 
body  were  parcelled  out  among  the  nakshatraSf  and  a  rotation 
of  food  was  prescribed  as  a  wholesome  accompaniment  of  the 
moon's  revolution  among  them.* 

^  Max  Mtiller,  op.  eit.,  p. Ixiv.  *  Ibid.^  p.  42. 

*  A.  Weber,  Inaische  Studien.  x.  041. 

*  Named  from  the  A^pnns,  the  Hindu  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  Is 
composed  of  the  stars  m  the  head  of  Aries,  and  is  figured  by  a 
horse's  head.  *As.  Jus.,  ix.  530. 

*  J.  B.  Biot,  Etudes  sur  FAslronomie  Indienne,  p.  235. 
'A. ~ ■      " 


Weber,  "  Die  Vedischen  Nachrichten  von  den  Naxatra,"  in 
Berliner  Abkandlungen  (1861),  p.  309. 

•7W<f..  p.  322:  H.  Kern,  Die  Yt 
Ind.  SiuAt  XV.  1 74-1 81. 
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The  noraendature  of  the  Hindu  signs  of  the  zoifiac,  save  is 

regards  a  few  standard  asterisms,  such  as  Acvini  and  Kritdki, 
was  far  from  uniform.  Considerable  discrepancies  occur  h 
the  lists  given  by  different  authorities.*  Heoce  it  is  not  SB^ 
prising  to  meet  in  them  evidence  o£  foreign  commaBtcaticE^ 
Remmiscences  of  the  Greek  signs  of  Gemini,  Leo,  Libia,  Sigii- 
tarius,  Capricomus  and  Pisces  are  obvious  sevexaily  ia  the 
Hindu  Two  Faces,  Lion's  T^  Beam  of  a  Balance,  .\nci«, 
Gazelle's  Head  (figured  as  a  marine  nondescript)  and  Fish.  Tbe 
correspondence  does  not,  however,  tsxtead  to  the  stars;  tsd 
some  comddences  adverted  to  by  Humboldt  between  tk 
nakshatras  and  the  zodiacal  animals  of  Central  Asia  are  d  ik 
same  nominal  character.**  Mnriaui  loans  are  more  rtmazlabie. 
They  were  apparently  dirKt  as  well  as  indirect.  The  Azuc 
calendar  hidudes  nakshatra  titles -bonowcd,  not  only  throc^ 
the  medium  of  the  Tatar  zodiac,  but  likewise  strai^t  froa  tk 
Indian  scheme,  apart  from  any  known  InterveatiaL  TV 
"  three  footprints  of  Vishnu,"  for  eramplr,  unmistakably  pn 
its  name  to  the  Mexican  day  Ollin,  signifying  the  "  track  of  tbe 
sun  ";  and  both  series  further  contain,  a  *'  flint  wtapoa,'*  1 
"  stick,"  and  a  "  house.""  Several  houses  and  couches  vst 
ranged  along  the  Hindu  zodiac  with  th$  naive  Ida,  of  pnmdi^ 
resting-places  for  the  wandering  moon. 

Relative  Antiquity  of  Hindus  Chinese  and  Arabian  Systems.-^ 
Relationship  of  a  more  intimate  kind  connects  tbe  Hinds  Ixs^r 
mansions  with  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Tbe  kseo- 
blance  between  the  three  systems  is  indeed  so  dose  that  it  bi 
been  assumed,  almost  as  axiomatic,  that  th^  must  have  bees 
framed  from  a  single  modd.  It  appears  nevertheless  to  Uu 
become  tolerably  clear  that  the  nakskairas  were  both  aalive  to 
India,  and  the  sieu  to  China,  but  that  the  mandzS  were  miisljr 
of  Indian  derivation.  The  assertion,  r%n\*lorirsl  at  first  sigbt. 
that  the  twenty-eight  "  hostdries  "  of  the  Chinese  sphere  bd 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moon's  daily  motion,  seems  to  caaxvf 
the  actual  fact.  Their  number,  as  a  multiple  oi  four,  was  pre> 
scribed  by  the  quaternary  partition  of  the  heavens,  hutdi- 
mental  in  Chinese  astronomy.  It  was  consdered  by  Biot  to  hsve 
been  originally  twenty-four,  but  to  have  been  enlazsrd  i» 
twenty-eight  about  ixoo  B.c,  by  the  addition  of  detenmBar^u 
for  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  of  that  period.**  The  csscctul 
difference,  however,  between  the  nakshatras  and  the  «ws  is  tUt 
the  latter  were  equatorial,  not  ediptical,  divisions.  Ihey  vcie 
measured  by  the  meridian-passages  of  the  limiting  stars»  azi 
varied  in  amplitude  from  2^  42'  to  30*  24'.**  Tbe  me  ck  the 
specially  observed  stars  constituting  or  representing  the  w» 
was  as  points  of  reference  for  the  movements  of  son,  mooa  a&d 
planets.  They  served,  in  fact,  and  still  serve  (though  vi:li 
astrological  ends  in  view),  the  precise  purpose  of  '*  fundameaul 
stars  "  in  European  astronomy.  AH  that  is  certainly  kson 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  sieu  is  that  they  were  weU  cstablisbed 
in  the  3rd  century  b.c  Their  initial  point  at  the  antiur.sal 
equinox  marked  by  Kio  (Spica  Virginis)  suits  a  still  later  dxtc 
and  there  is  no  valid  evidence  that  tbe  modem  scries  resiiUd 
from  the  rectification  of  an  older  superarmiiated  arrangcscRt. 
analogous  to  the  Krittikft  sequence  of  naf^skatras.  The  Iiis<l< 
zodiacal  constellations  bebng  then  to  an  eariier  epoch  than  tbe 
Chinese  "  stations,"  such  as  thi^  have  been  transmitted  to  otf 
acquaintance.  Yet  sot  oidy  were  the  latter  an  indcpendest 
invention,  but  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  the  nakskstrz-i, 
in  their  more  recent  organization,  were,  as  far  as  po^l^^ 
assimilated  to  them.  The  whole  system  of  junction  stars  «as 
doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  sieu;  the  choice  of  them  by  the 
Hindu  astronomers  of  the  6th  century  aj>.  was  plainly  isstisatol 
by  a  consideration  of  the  Chinese  list,  compiled  with  a  «iddy 
different  intent.  Where  they  varied  from  it,  some  iateS^^ 
reason  can  generally  be  assigned  for  the  change.  E^ght  it>^- 
tion  stars  lie  quite  dose  to,  seven  others  are  actuaDy  identical 
with,  Chinese  determinants;  ^  and  many  of  these  coiBckte&ts 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  i4r.J?e«..ii.294'95. 

»  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordimres,  p.  134.  *>  Ibid,  p  IS^- 

"  Biot,  JoHm.  des  Savans  (1845),  p.  40. 

}*  G,  Schlegd,  Ur,  Chin.,  p.  77.  »  Biot,  £tmies,  p.  ij^ 
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are  between  inngnificaAt  and,  for  the  puipoaes  of  ediptlcal 
divisbn,  inconveniently  lituated  objects. 

Arabian  Mansions  of  the  JfoMi.— The  small  stellar  groups 
characterizing  the  Arab  "  mansions  of  the  moon  "  {nutnSMU  al- 
kamdr)  were  more  equably  distributed  than  either  the  Hindu 
or  Chinese  series.  They  presented,  nevertheless,  striking  re- 
semblances to  both.  Twenty-four  out  of  twenty-eight  were 
formed,  at  least  in  part,  of  nakshatra  or  sieu  stars.^  That  the 
Arab  was  essentially  a  copy  of  the  Hindu  Ixmar  zodiac  can 
scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  The/  were  divided  on  the  same 
principle;  each  opened  at  the  spring  equinox;  the  first  Arab 
sign  SharatAn  was  strictly  equivalent  to  the  Hindu  Acvini;  and 
eighteen  constellations  in  each  were  virtually  coincident.  The 
miodel  of  the  sieu  was,  however,  also  regarded.  Eighteen 
Chinese  determinants  were  included  in  the  Arab  asterisms, 
and  of  these  five  or  six  were  not  nakshatra  stars;  consequently, 
they  must  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  Chinese  series. 
Nor  were  the  Greek  signs  without  efifect  in  determining  the  names 
of  the  mandsU,*  the  late  appearance  of  which.  In  a  complete 
form,  removes  all  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  various  foreign 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  theuL  They  were  £rst 
enumerated  by  Alfargh&ni  early  in  the  9th  century,  when  the 
Arabs  were  in  astronomy  the  avowed  disciples  of  the  Hindus. 
But,  although  they  then  received  perhaps  their  earliest  quasi- 
scientific  organization,  the  mansions  of  the  moon  had  for  ages 
previously  figured  in  Uie  popular  lore  of  the  Bedouin.  A  set  of 
twenty-eif^t  rhymes  associated  their  heliacal  risings  with  the 
changes  of  season  and  the  vicissitudes  of  nomad  life;  their 
settings  were  of  meteorological  and  astrological  import;*  in 
the  Koran  (x.  5)  they  are  regarded  as  indispensable  for  the 
reckoning  of  time.  Yet  even  this  intimate  penetration  into  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  desert  may  be  explained  by  prehistoric 
Indian  communication.  The  alternative  view,  advocated  by 
Weber,  that  the  Ixmar  zodiac  was  primitively  Chaldaean,  rests 
on  a  very  shadowy  foundation.  It  is  true  that  a  word  radically 
identical  with  mandsil  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible,  under  the 
forms  moMMololh  and  moMurotk  (3  Kings  xxiiL  5;  Job  xxxviiL 
3  a);  but  the  heavenly  halting-places  which  it  seems  to  designate 
may  be  solar  rather  than  lunar.  Euphratean  exploration  has 
so  far  brought  to  light  no  traces  of  ecUptical  partition  by  the 
moon's  diurnal  motion,  unless,  indeed,  zodiacal  associations  be 
daimnl  for  a  set  of  twenty-eight  deprecatory  formulae  against 
evil  spirits  inscribed  on  a  Ninevite  tablet^ 

The  safest  general  conclusions  regarding  this  disputed  subject 
appear  to  be  that  the  sieUf  distinctively  and  unvaryingly  Chinese, 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  divisions  of  a  lunar  zodiac, 
that  the  nakskairaSf  though  of  purely  Indian  origin,  became 
modified  by  the  successive  adoption  of  Greek  and  Chinese 
rectifications  and  supposed  improvements;  while  the  mandsU 
constituted  a  frankly  eclectic  system,  in  which  elements  from 
all  quarters  were  combined.  It  was  adopted  by  Turks,  Tatars 
and  Persians,  and  forms  part  of  the  astronomical  paraphernalia 
of  the  Bundahish,  The  sieu^  on  the  other  hand,  were  early 
naturalized  in  Japan. 

Astrohncal  Systenu.^-ThK  refined  system  of  astrological  predic- 
tion based  upon  the  solar  zodiac  was  invented  in  Chaldaea,  obtained 
a  second  home  and  added  elaborations  in  Egypt,  and  spread  irre- 
viBtibly  westward  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  For 
S:enethliacal  purposes  the  signs  were  divided  into  six  solar  and 
six  lunar,  the  former  counted  onward  from  Leo,  the  **  house  *'  of 
the  sun.  the  latter  backward  from  the  moon's  domicile  in  Cancer. 
Each  planet  had  two  houses — a  solar  and  a  lunai^-distributed 
according  to  the  order  of  thar  revolutions.  Thus  Mercury,  as  the 
planet  nearest  the  sun,  obtained  Virgo,  the  sign  adjacent  to  Leo, 
-with  the  corresponding  lunar  house  m  Gemim;  Venus  had  Libra 
(sdar)  and  Taurus  (lunar) ;  and  so  for  the  rest.  A  ram  frequently 
stamped  on  coins  of  Antiochus,  with  head  reverted  towards  the 
moon  and  a  star  (the  planet  Mars},  signified  Aries  to  be  the  lunar 
bouse  of  Mars,  v^th  the  respective  and  relative  positions  in  the 
godiac  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  the  character  of  their  action 

>  Whitney,  Notes  to  SHrya-Stddhdnta,  p.  soo. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  206. 

*  A.  Sprenger,  Z.  D.  J/.  C,  xiii.  161 ;  BirOnl,  Ckrouoiogy,  trans. 
tyy  Sachau  (London,  1879),  p.  336  seq. 

*  Lenonnant,  Chaidean  Magic,  p.  i. 


on  human  destiny  varied  ladefiaitdy.  The  influence  of  the  signs, 
though  secondary,  was  hence  overmastering:  Julian  called  them 
0<ar  imAtmtt*  and  they  were  the  objects  oi  a  corresponcfing 
veneration.  Cities  and  kingdoms  were  allotted  to  their  aevcnu 
patronage  on  a  systena  fully  expounded  by  Manilius:— ' 

Hos  erit  in  fines  orfois  pontusque  notaadua, 
Quem  Deus  in  partes  per  singula  dividit  astra,. 
Ac  sua  cuique  dedit  tutelae  regna  per  orbem, 
Et  proprias  gentes  atque  urbes  adoidit  altas. 
In  quibus  exercent  praestantia  sideta  vires.* 

Syria  was  asaiened  to  Aries,  and  Syrian  ccnns  frequently  beair  the 
eflSgy  of  a  ram ;  Scythia  and  Arabia  fell  to  Taurus,  India  to  GeminL 
Palmyra,  judging  from  numismatic  evidence,  claimed  the  favour  of 
Libia,  Zeugma  that  of  Capricorn;  Leo  protected  Miletus,  Sagit- 
tarius Singara.'  The  "  power  of  the  signs "  was  similarly  dis* 
tributed  among  the  parts  of  the  human  body}— 

Et  quanquam  commums  eat  tutda  per  omne 
Corpus,  et  in  proprium  divisis  artubus  exit: 
Namque  aries  capiti,  taunts  oervidbus  haeret; 
Biachia  sub  geminis  censentur,  pectora'cancro.* 

Warnings  were  uttered  against  surgical  treatarant  of  a  member 
through  whose  sign  the  moon  happened  to  be  passing;*  and 
zodiacad  anatomy  was  an  indispensable  branch  of  the  heanng  art 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  curious  memorials  d  the  superstition 
have  survived  in  riiigs  and  amulets,  engraven  with  the  various 
signs,  and  worn  as  a  nnd  of  astral  defensive  armour.  Many  such, 
of  the  lath  and  15th  centuries,  have  been  recovered  from  the 
Thames.^  Individuals,  too,  adopted  aodiacal  emblems.  Capri- 
comus  was  impressed  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus,  Libra  on  those 
ci  Pythodoris,  queen  ct  Pontus;  a  sultan  of  loonium  displayed 
Leo  as  his  "horoscope**  and  mark  of  soveieignty;  Stephen  of 
Eiigland  chose  the  protection  of  Sagittarius. 

E^yMtoa  Astrology. — In  Eeypt  celestial  infliipnres  were  con- 
dderea  as  emanating  mainly  from  the  thirty««ix  **  decans  "  of  the 
signs.  They  were  called  the  "  media  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
zMiiac";  *^  each  ten-day  period  of  the  Egyptian  year  was  con- 
secrated to  the  decanal  god  whose  section  of  the  ecliptic  rose  at 
its  commencement;  the  body  was  correspondingly  aroortioned, 
and  disease  was  cured  by  invoking  the  zodiacal  regent  01  the  part 
affected.^  As  eariy  as  the  14th  century  b.c.  a  complete  list  of  the 
decans  was  placed  among  the  hieroglyphs  adorning  the  tomb  of 
Seti  I.;  they  figured  agam  in  the  temple  of  Rameses  II.,  "  and 
characterize  every  ^^ptian  astrological  monument.  Both  the 
famous  zodiacs  of  Dendera  display  thdr  symbols,  unmistakably 
identified  by  Lepsius.  The  late  origin  of  these  representations 
was  establUned  by  the  detection  upon  them  of  the  cartouches  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero.  As  the  date  of  inception  of  the  circular  sodiac 
now  at  Paris  the  year  46  B.c.  has,  however,  been  sugj^ested  with 
high  probability,  from  (among  other  indications)  the  position  among 
the  signs  of  the  emblem  of  the  planet  Jupiter  ^*  Its  design  was 
most  ukely  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  tiema  codi  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Caennon.  The  companion  rectangular  sodiac  still  in  nte  on 
the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ists  at  Doidera  suits,  as  to  oonstdla- 
tional  arrangementa,  the  date  29  a.d.  It  set  forth,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  the  natal  scheme,  not  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  as  had 
been  conjectured  by  Lauth,**  but  of  the  building  it  served  to  decorate. 
The  Greek  signs  of  the  zodiac,  including  Libra,  are  obvious  upon 
both  these  monuments,  which  have  thrown  useful  light  upon  the 
calendar  svstem  and  method  of  stellar  groujung  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.** 

Planir^JitffSt.— An  Egypto^reek  planisphere,  fint  described  by 
Bianchtm,"  resembles  in  its  general  plan  the  circular  sodiac  of 
Dendera.  The  decans  are  ranged  on  the  outermost  of  its  five 
concentric  zones;  the  planets  and  the  Greek  zodiac  in  duplicate 
occupy  the  next  three;  while  the  inner  circle  is  unaccountably 
reserved  for  the  Chinese  cycUod  animals.  The  t€&c  was  dug  up  on 
the  Aventine  in  1705,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  dates  from  the 
3nd  or  3rd  century  A.D.  The  Tatar  zodiac  is  not  unfrequently 
found  engraven  on  Chinese  mirrors  in  polished  bronze  or  steel  of 
the  7th  century,  and  figured  on  the  '*  plateau  of  the  twelve  hours  '* 


*  "  Orat.  in  Solem,"  0/..  i.  148  (ed.  1696). 

*  Asir.t  bk.  iv.  ver.  690  seq. 

'Eckhd,  Descriptio  Nmmmomm  AiUiockias  SyriaSt  pp.  18,  25. 

*  Manilius.  Astr.^bk.  iv.  ver.  702^- 

*  A.  J.  Peiroe,  Sciewce  of  the  Stars,  p.  84. 

>*  Joum,  Arek.  Soc.  xiii.  354,  310,  and  xx.  80. 

u  In  a  fragment  of  Hermes  translated  by  Th.  Taylor  at  p.  36a 
of  his  version  of  lamblichus. 

^  Pettigrew,  Superstitions  Connected  with  HisL  ef  Medicine,  p.  3a 

"  Lepsius,  Chronoiogie  der  Aegypter,  part  L  p.  68. 

i«  Ibtd^,  p.  103. 

**  Les  Zodiagues  de  Denderak,  p.  78. 

M  See  Kiel's  Dasfeste  Jahr  von  Denderak  (1878). 

»  Mhn,  de  F  Acad.,  Paris,  1706,  Hist.,  p.  no;  see  also  Hum- 
boldt. Vius  des  CordiUhres,  p.  170;  Lepsius.  op.  cit.,  p.  83;  Fr<»hner, 
Scnlpture  du  Louere,  p.  17- 
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m  the  tmmiry  of  the  emperora  of  the  Tang  dynuty.*  Probably 
the  most  ancient  sodiacal  repreaentation  in  exiatenoe  la  a  fragment 
of  a  Chaldaean  jAuiiaphen  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  once  inacribed 
with  the  namea  of  the  twthn  montha  and.  their  governing  aigna. 
Two  only  now  remain.* 

A  xodfiac  on  the  *'  aatrological  altar  of  Gabiea  *'  in  the  Louvre 
illuatratea  the  apportionment  of  the  aigna  amon^  the  inmatea  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon;'  and  they  occur  aaa  claaaical  reminiscence  in 
the  mosaic  pavemenu  of  San  Miniato  and  the  baptistery  at  Florence* 
the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  and  the  crypt  of  San  Savino  at  Piaccnza.' 
Zodiacal  symboliam  became  oonqncuooa  in  medieval  art.  Nearly 
all  the  French  cathedrala  of  the  X3th  and  13th  centuriea  exhibit 
on  their  portala  a  apedea  of  rural  calendar,  in  which  each  month 
and  Mgn  naa  ita  oorreaponding  labour.  The  aodiac  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Pans,  opemng  with  Aquarius,  ia  a  noted  inatanoe.*  A  similar 
series,  in  which  sculptured  figurea  of  Chriat  and  the  Apostles  are 
associated  with  the  aigna,  ia  to  be  aeen  in  perfect  preservation  on 
the  chief  doorway  of  tne  abbey  church  at  Vezcla^  The  cathedrals 
of  Amlena,  Sena  and  Rheima  are  decorated  in  the  same  way.  In 
Italy  the  aigna  and  worka  aurvive  fragmentarily  in  the  baptistery 
at  Parma,  completely  on  the  porch  ot  the  cathedral  of  Cremona 
and  on  the  weat  doorway  of  St  Mark'a  at  Venice.  They  are  leaa 
common  in  England;  but  St  Margaret's,  York,  and  the  church 
of  IflBey  in  Oxfordshire  offer  good  apecimena.  In  the  aoduc  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Libra  ia  rcprcaented  by  a  iudge  in  hb 
robea  and  Pisces  by  the  dolphin  of  Fitxj&mea,  warden  01  the  college 
1482-1507.*  The  great  roae-windowa  of  the  Eariy  Gothic  penod 
were  frequently  pamted  with  aodiacal  emblema:  and  aome  frescoes 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  contain  the  aisna,  each  with  an  attendant 
angel,  just  aa  they  were  depicted  on  the  vault  of  the  church  at 
Mount  Athoe.  Giotto's  aodiac  at  Padua -was  remarkable  (in  its 
undiaturbed  condition)  for  the  arrangement  of  the  stgna  ao  aa  to  be 
atnick 

Th_ 

fiah^uur  and  oandng  were  aubatituted  for  hoeing,  planting*  reapi^ 
and  ploughing.*  ,        ,  ,  .      ,  , 

It  ia  cttrioua  to  find  the  aame  aequenoe  of^aymbola  employed  for 
the  same  decorative  purpoaea  in  India  aa  in  Europe.  A  perfect 
aet  of  aigna  waa  copied  in  1764  from  a  pagoda  at  Verdapettah  near 
Cape  Comorin,  ana  one  equally  complete  exiated  at  the  aame  period 
on  the  cdling  of  a  temple  near  Minducah.* 

The  hieroglyphs  representing  the  rigns  of  the  aodiac  ia  astrono- 
mical worka  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  about  the  loth  century, 
but  in  carvings  not  until  the  ixth  or  16th.*  Their  origin  is  unknown; 
but  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  antique  associations.  The  hiero- 
glyph of  Leo,  for  instance,  occurs  among  the  symbola  of  the  Mithraic 
worship."  ... 

See  alao  the  article  Astrology,  and  the  aeparate  artidea  on  the 
conatcllationa.  The  whole  aubject  of  the  hutory  of  the  aodiac  ia 
very  obscure.  See  generally  Frana  BoU,  Sphaera  (Leipxig,  1903): 
alao  the  btblkigraphiea  to  Astrology  and  BABYLomAN'  and 
Assyrian  Religion.  (A>  M.  C) 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  faint  illumiiiatioii  of  the  sky,  sur- 
rounding the  sun  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  theediptic 
on  each  side  of  the  sun.  It  is  lenticular  in  form,  brightest 
near  the  sun,  and  shades  off  by-  imperceptible  gradations, 
generally  becoming  invisible  at  k  distance  of  90"  from  the  sim. 
Until  a  recent  time  it-  was  never  observed  except  in  or  near  the 
zodiac;  hence  its  designation.  Its  breadth  varies  with  the 
time  and  place  of  observation,  depending  upon  the  position  of 
Uie  ecliptic  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  In  the  tropics,  where 
the  ecliptic  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  may  be 
seen  after  the  end  of  twilight  on  every  dear  evening,  and  before 

*Schlegel,   Vr,  Chin.,  p.  ,561;  Pettigrew,  J<mm.  Arch.  Soe., 

VUI.  31. 

•  Fox  Talbot,  Trans.  Soe.  Bibl.  Archaeol.  iv.  260.  > 

•  Menard.  La  Mytkohgie  dans  FArt,  p.  388. 

•  Fowler,  Arckawogia,  xliv.  172.  .     ^      « 

•  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dtci.  de  FArch,  Franfaise,  ix.  551 ;  Le  GenttI, 
MSm.  ds  FAcad.,  Paris.  178^,  p.  sa  *     \ 

•  Fowler,  Arekaeotogia,  xliv.  i«>.  *  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

•  VioUet-le-Duc,  DtcL  dg  FArek.,  ix.  551. 

•  John  Call,  PhU.  Trans,  bdi.  353.  Cf.  Houaeau.  BMiopapkie 
Astronomique,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  1^0,  where  a  useful  sketch  of  the 
general  results  of  aodiacal  reaearcn  will  be  found. 

^  R.  Brown,  Archaeohiia,  xlvii.  341 ;  Sayce.  in  Nahtret  xxv. 

u  See  Lajard,  Cults  de  Mithra,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  5.  &c.  The  actual 
aymbol  8  can  be  carried  back  to  about  250  B.C.  (see  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  50  (1881).  171,  No.  20.  and  plate  17. 
No.  6) ;  it  occurs  these  with  an  Assyrian  winged  bulL  But  there  la 
nothing  to  prove  that  it  there,  or  elsewhere,  meana  Taurua;  it  ia 
found,  in  the  same  eariy  period,  with  a  lion  aa  wcU  aa  with  a  bull 
'K>n  ooina,  aeoliy  Ac 


twilight  on  every  dear  momiag,  unless  blotted  out  by 
light.  It  then  presents  a  neariy  vertical  wedse-shaped  fons, 
the  base  of  which  extends  15^  or  20*  on  eadi  side  oi  the  poLot 
at  which  the  ediptic  intersects  the  borizoo.  The  poiM  of  the 
wedge  is  quite  indefinite,  the  extremely  diffiwr  U^kt  gradually 
fading  into  invisibility  at  a  height  which  may  lange  from  so^ 
to  70*  or  even  more,  according  to  the  keenness  of  tbe  observer  s 
vision.  The  boundary  eversrwhere  is  ill  drfinrd  so  thai  bo 
exact  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  li^t  can  be  made.  The 
brightness  is  at  Its  maximum  along  its  central  line,  caSed  tbt 
axis  of  the  h'ghL  Along  this  axis^tbe  briglitncss  oaetisoaGT 
increases  as  the  sun  is  approached.  Owing  to  tbe  softness  of 
the  outline,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  poaticm  of  tbe  axis  with 
precision;  but,  so  far  as  observations  have  been  made,  it  is 
found  that  it  lies  near  the  ecliptic,  though  deviating  bean  it  by 
a  quite  sensible  amount. 

Having  this  position,  the  conditions  of  visibility  w31  be  best 
when  the  ediptic,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  Il^t,  axe  neariy 
perpendicular  to  the  horixon,  and,  as  tbe  angle  between  the 
ecliptic  and  horison  becomes  acute,  will  deteiioiate,  slowly  at 
first,  more  and  more  rapidly  afterwards,  owing  to  tbe  increasms 
effect  of  atmoq>heric  absorption.  -This  effect  Is  atbanced  by 
the  light  being  bri^tcr  as  we  approach  tbe  son.  Moce  and 
more  of  the  brighter  regiotts  of  the  light  win  then  be  near  the 
hoiixon  the  more  acute  the  angle.  The  xesolt  is  tbat  tbe  h^ 
can  be  only  indistinctiy  seen  when  tbe  an^  witb  tbe  borixca 
is  less  than  45^  unless  in  a  region  where  tbe  atxnospbere  is  na- 
usually  dear.  From  this  statement  of  the  conditions  it  v31  be 
seen  that  the  tropical  sone  b  the  most  favooxaUe  for  obaerva- 
tion,  and  that  the  most  favoniable  hour  of  tbe  day  at  which  the 
light  can  be  seen  must  always  be  the  earliest  after  saoset 
and  the  last  before  sunrise.  Practically,  tbis  is  wbcn  twi^ht 
is  first  ended  in  the  evoung,  and  about  to  begin  in  tbe  moomg. 
At  these  hours  the  ang^  of  the  ediptic  with  tbe  bodaDon  varks 
with  the  season.  At  the  dose  of  evening  twili^^t  tbe  angle  is 
greatest  about  three  weeks  before  the  vernal  eqainoK.  TU 
months  of  February  and  March  are  therefore  best  for  tbeevesii^g 
observations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  bat  tbe  light  caji 
generally  be  seen  from  January  until  ApiiL  Similar  favouratae 
conditions  prevail  in  the  morning  from  September  to  November. 

It  is  dear  that  the  light  proceeds  from  a  repon  sanooadsz 
the  sun,  and  lenticular  in  form,  the  axis  of  tbe  lens  being  ooxly 
perptodicttlar  to  the  ediptic,  while  the  dxcnmferenoe  cxtecds 
at  least  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  If  it  did  not  extend  so  far 
as  this  It  could  not  be  seen  as  frequendy  as  it  is  at  a  cfirtanoe  ^ 
90*  from  the  sun.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  tbe  Cofm  d 
the  outline,  as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  on  an  ooter  planet 
were  the  light  of  the  sim  cut  off.  The  hypothcsb  wh 
explains  all  the  phenomena  is  that  the  light  is  tbat  of  the 
reflected  from  an  extremdy  tenuous  doud  of  particles 
the  form  and  extent  described,  and  becoming  more  and 
tenuous  as  the  earth's  orbit  is  approached  untH,  immediately 
outside  the  orbit,  it  fades  into  complete  invisibility.  Tbe  fad 
that  the  light  widens  out  toward  the  sun  leads  to  the  infcRDoe 
that  it  entirely  surrounds  the  sun.  It  b  therefore  of  interest 
to  test  this  inference  by  observations  at  midnight  in  snch  a  lati- 
tude that  the  distance  of  the  sun  below  the  b(»ixo&  is  bo  bor 
than  necessary  to  predude  the  possibility  of  twili^t.  Sadk  aa 
opportunity  is  offered  when  the  sun  is  near  the  summfr  soistke, 
in  latitudes  not  differing  much  from  50*  north.  A  tiansparcat 
atmoq>here  and  dear  hoziaon  are  necessary,  conditions  wbkh  can 
best  be  secured  on  a  mountain  top.  The  visibility  of  a  ^hc 
oonesponding  to  the  inference  was  shown  by  Samoa  KcwooKoh, 
by  observations  at  the  top  of  the  Brienser  Rotbora,  in  19C5. 
Previously  to  this,  £.  E.  Barnard  had  observed  tbe  sar« 
phenomenon  at  Chicago.  The  only  source  of  doobt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  condusion  that  this  is  really  tbe  todiami  Sght 
arises  from  the  possibility  that,  after  the  dose  of  tbe  orfinazi^ 
recognized  twilight,  there  may  be  a  faint  Ohnninataan  arisi^ 
from  the  reflection  of  light  by  the  very  rare  upper  atmoapbete. 
shown  by  the  phenomena  of  meteors  to  extend  some  bundled 
mfles  or  more  above  the  earth's  surface.    The  prahlcB  of 
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lepanting  a  possible  effect  produced  in  this  way  from  the  zodiacal 
light  proper  may.  seem  to  offer  some  difficulty.  But  the  few 
observations  made  show  that,  after  ordinary  twilight  has  ended 
in  the  evening,  the  northern  base  of  the  zodiacal  light  extends 
more  and  more  toward  the  north  as  the  hours  pass  until,  towards 
midnight,  it  merges  into  the  light  of  the  sky  described  by  the 
two  observers  mentioned.  Yet  more  conclusive  are  the  ob- 
icrvations  of  Maxwell  Hall  at  Jamaica,  who  reached  con- 
clusions identical  with  those  of  Barnard  and  Newcomb,  from 
observations  of  the  base  of  the  light  at  the  dose  of  twilight, 
which  he  estimated  at  60^  in  the  line  through  the  sun. 

These  observations  ahow  tliat  the  outline  on  that  portion  of 
the  Ught  commonly  seen  in  the  morning  or  evening  is  concave 
instead  of  convex,  as  it  would  be  were  the  cloud  strictly  lenti- 
:ular.  The  actual  outline  of  the  cloud  is  that  of  which  a  section 
Ihrough  the  sun  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Since  the  tenuous  edge 
>f  the  lens  extends  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  it  follows  that  there 
QDust  be  some  zocfiacal  light,  whether  it  can  be  seen  or  not, 
passing  entirely  across  the  sky,  along  or  near  the  ecliptic  Ob- 
(crvations  of  this  zodiacal  band  are  therefore  of  great  interest. 
[t  has  been  seen  to  stretch  across  the  sky  at  midnight  by  several 
>bservers,  especially  Barnard,  to  whom  it  appears  3^  to  4*  wide. 
Fie  found  it  to  be  best  seen  during  the  months  of  October, 
i^ovember  and  May. 

Intiznately  connected  with  this  band  and  with  the  zodiacal 
ight  is  the  Gegenschan,  or  counter-glow,  a  faint  illumination 
>f  the  sky  in  the  region  opposite  the  sun,  which  may  generally 
>e  seen  by  a  trained  eye  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
Unfavourable  conditions  are  moonlight,  nearness  to  the  Milky 
i^'ay,  and  elevation  of  the  light  above  the  horizon  (and  there- 
ore  a  depression  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon)  of  less  than  30*, 
md  the  presence  in  the  region  of  any  bright  planet.  The 
Milky  Way  renders  the  object  invisible  during  the  months  of 
fune,  July,  December  and  January.  Its  light  is  so  faint  and 
liffuse  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  dimensions  to  it,  except 
o  say  it  rovers  a  region  of  several  degrees  in  extent.  Barnard, 
be  most  successful  observer,  assigns  diameters  of  5*  or  even  10" 
>r  more.  From  what  has  been  said  of  its  position  it  is  evident 
hat  the  zodiacal  band,  when  seen  across  the  sky,  must  include 
t.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  intensification  of  this 
>and,  possibly  produced  by  the  increased  intensity  of  the  light 
vhen  reflected  nearly  back  toward  the  sun,  and  therefore 
oward  the  earth.  From  the  description  given  of  the  zodiacal 
land  and  the  Gegensckeitif  it  is  clear  that  these  objects  should 
>e  best  seen  at  the  highest  elevation,  espedaUy  within  the 
ropics.  But  the  only  well-authenticatnl  observadons  we  have 
>f  this  kind  show  anomalies  which  have  never  been  cleared  up. 
rhis  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  Chaplain  George  Jones, 
vho  spent  eight  months  at  Quito,  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
ban  9000  ft.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  observing  the  pheno- 
nenon  in  question.  He  saw  the  zodiacal  band  at  midnight 
IS  a  complete  arch  qxxnning  the  sky,  agreeing  in  this  point 
rith  the  observations  of  Barnard.  One  anomaly  of  his  ob- 
crvations  is  his  description  of  the  arch  as  sometimes  so  bright 


IS  to  resemble  the  Milky  Way,  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
asily  visible  at  ordinary  altitudes.  Another  anomaly  is  that 
ic  never  saw  the  Cegensckeinf  but  describes  the  band  as  equally 
>right  in  all  its  parts,  except  near  the  horizon.  We  arc  there- 
ore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either  he  must  have  been  a 
luite  untrustworthy  observer,  or  that  there  are  anomalies  in 
he  phenomena  which  are  yet  to  be  explained. 

The  latter  possibility  is  also  suggested  by  the  curious  fact 
hat  the  visibility  of  the  light  does  not  seem  to  be  proportional 


to  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Barnard  reports  it  as 
sometimes  best  seen  when  the  sky  is  slightly  milky,  while 
during  the  observations  already  mentioned  from  the  Rothom 
the  Cegensckein  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  though  the 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  observers  at  great  elevations  have  failed  to  see  the 
zodiacal  light;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  failure  could 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  not  knowing  what  it  was  or 
where  to  look  for  it.  Moreover,  it  has  been  well  seen  by  Hansky 
from  the  observatoiy  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  phenom&ion  we  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  apparent  form  ^  seen  from  the  earth, 
and  the  real  form  of  the  lenticular-shaped  doud.  The  former 
refers  to  the  earth,  which  is  continually  changing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer  as  he  is  carried  around  the  sun,  while 
the  latter  relates  to  the  invariable  position  of  the  matter  which 
reflects  the  light.  First  in  importance  is  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  prindpal  plane,  passing  through  the  sun,  and 
containing  the  circumferential  regions  of  the  doud.  This 
plane  must  be  near,  but  not  coinddent  with,  that  of  the  ecliptic. 
It  has  therefore  a  node  and  a  certain  inclination  to  the  ecliptic 
The  determination  of  these  elements  requires  that,  at  some 
point  within  the  tropics  where  the  atmosphere  is  dear,  observa- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  light  among  the  stars 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  an  entire  year.  In 
view  of  the  simplidty  of  the  necessary  appliances,  and  of  the 
small  amount  of  labour  that  would  be  required,  we  find  a  singular 
paudty  of  such  observations.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  in 
the  required  direction  was  made  by  the  American  chaplain,  George 
Jones,  during  a  voyage  of  the  "Mississippi "  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  1852-54.  Owing  to  the  varying  latitude  of  the  ship,  and  the 
fact  that  the  obwrver  attempted  to  draw  curves  of  equal 
brilliancy  instead  of  the  central  Une,  the  required  condusions 
cannot  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  these  observations.  More 
recently  Maxwell  Hall  in  Jamaica  made  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination during  the  months  from  January  to  March,  July  and 
October,  and  carefully  discussed  his  results.  But  the  observa- 
tions do  not  extend  continuously  throughout  the  year,  and  do 
not  indude  a  suflident  length  of  the  central  line  on  each  evening 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  certainly  the  heliocentric  latitude 
of  the  central  line,  as  distinct  from  its  apparent  geocentric 
position.  Yet  his  observations  are  of  the  first  importance  as 
showing  the  smallness  of  the  deviation  of  the  central  line  from 
the  ecliptic.  When  smoothed  out,  the  maximum  latitude  is 
less  than  3**,  which  seems  to  preclude  the  coinddence  of  the 
central  plane  of  the  h'ght  with  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  Hall 
also  reaches  the  interesting  condusion  that  the  plane  in  question 
seems  to  lie  near  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system,  -a 
result  which  might  be  expected  if  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
swarm  of  independent  meteoric  partides  moving  around  the 
sun.  Chaplain  Jones  concluded,  from  his  ol»ervations  at 
Quito,  that  the  central  line  of  the  arch  made  an  angle  of  3^  30' 
with  the  ecliptic,  the  ascending  node  bdng  in  Taurus,  near 
longitude  62*.  This  is  about  40**  from  the  ascending  node  of 
the  invariable  plane,  so  that  there  is  a  well-marked  deviation 
of  his  results  from  those  of  HalL 

Yet  more  divergent  are  the  condusions  of  Frands  J.  Bayldon, 
R.N.R.,  who  made  many  observations  while  on  voyages  through 
the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Australia  and  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  He  places  the  ascending  node  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  assigns  an  inclination  of  4*.  He  foimd  that  as  the  ob- 
8er\xr  moved  to  the  north  or  south  the  axis  of  the  light  appeared 
to  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  whidi  b  the  op- 
posite of  the  effect  due  to  parallax,  but  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  effect  of  the  greater  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  h'ght 
on  the  side  nearest  the  horizon.  He  also  describes  the  moon 
as  adding  to  the  zodiacal  light  during  her  first  and  last  quarters, 
a  result  so  difficult  to  explain  that  it  needs  confirmation.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  could  see  the  zodiacal  band  across  the  entire 
sky  during  the  whole  of  every  very  dear  moonless  night  in 
tropical  regions. 

If  we  accept  the  general  condusion  already  drawn  as  to  the 
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fonn  and  boimdaiy  of  the  T^^km  from  wlikh  the  light  emanates, 
the  Jiezt  question  is  that  o£  the  matter  sending  it  forth.  The 
most  plausible  view  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  sunlight  reflected 
from  meteoric  particles  moving  round  the  sun  within  the  region 
of  the  lens.  The  polarisoope  and  the  spectroscope  are  the  only 
instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  the  nature  of  the  matter  can  be 
inferred.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  instruments  is  not, 
however,  altogether  accordant.  In  1867,  AngstrOm,  observing 
at  Upsala  in  March,  obtained  the  bxight  auroral  line  (W.L.  5567), 
and  concluded  that  in  the  sodisnl  light  there  was  the  same 
material  as  is  found  in  the  aurora  and  in  the  sdar  corona, 
and  probably  through  all  space.  Upsala,  however,  is  a  place 
where  the  auroral  qiectrum  can  often  be  observed  in  the  sky, 
even  when  no  aurora  is  visible,  and  it  has  generally  been 
believed  that  what  AngstrOm  really  saw  was  an  auroral  and 
not  a  F*>^«««*«i  q)ectrmn. 

Professor  A.  W.  Wright,  of  New  Haven,  also  made  careful 
cbservations  leading  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  spectrum  differs 
from  sunlight  only  in  intensity.  Some  evidence  has  also  been 
found  by  the  same  observer  of  polarisation,  showing  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  light  must  be  reflected  sunlight. 
The  observations  of  Maxwell  Hall  also  embraced  some  made 
with  the  spectroscope.  He  was  unable  to  see  any  marked 
deviation  of  the  spectrum  from  that  of  the  sun;  but  it  does: 
not  appear  that  either  he  or  any  other  of  the  observers  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Direct  proof 
that  we  have  to  do  with  reflected  sunlight  is  therefore  still 
Incomplete. 

The  question  whether  the  Geienschem  tan  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  same  matter  as  the  zodiacal 
band  is  still  unsettled.  Taking  the  general  consensus  of  the 
observations  it  would  seem  that  its  light  must  be  so  much 
brighter  than  that  of  the  band  as  to  imply  the  action  of  some 
different  cause.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  in- 
genious suggestion  of  S.  Axrhenius,  that  the  phenomenon  is 
due  to  corpuscles  sent  off  by  the  earth  and  repdled  by  the  sun 
in  the  same  way  that  they  are  sent  off  from  a  comet  and  form 
its  tail.  In  other  words,  the  light  may  be  an  exceedlni^y  tenuous 
cometary  tail  to  the  earth,  visible  only  because  seen  through  its 
very  great  length.  The  view  that  no  cause  intervenes  addi- 
tional to  that  producing  the  zodiacal  band  is  strengthened, 
though  not  proved,  by  a  theorem  due  to  F.  R.  Moulton  of 
Chicago.  He  shows  that,  supposing  the  cloud  of  partides 
to  move  around  the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits  immediately 
outside  the  earth,  the  perturbations  by  the  earth  in  the  motion 
of  the  particles  will  result  in  their  retardation  in  that  part 
of  the  orbit  nearest  the  earth,  and  therefore  in  their  always  being 
more  numerous  in  a  given  space  in  this  part  of  the  orbit  than  in 
any  other.  This  view  certainly  accounts  for  some  intensifica- 
tion of  the  light,  to  which  may  be  added  the  intensification 
produced  by  the  vertical  reflection  of  the  sunlight. 

A  new  interest  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  investigations 
of  H.  H.  Seeliger,  published  in  1906,  who  showed  that  the 
observed  excess  of  motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the  matter  re- 
flecting the  zodiacal  light  which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun.  Plaus- 
ible though  his  result  is,  the  subject  still  requires  investigation. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  final  conclusion  will  be  that 
instead  of  the  reflecting  matter  being  composed  of  solid  partides 
it  is  an  exceedingly  tenuous  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the 
sun  and  revolving  on  an  axis  the  mean  position  of  which  is 
between  that  of  the  sun's  equator  and  that  of  the  invariable 
plane  of  the  solar  system. 
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ZOFFAMT,  JOHAHR  (X733-Z810), 
father  was  architect  to  the  prince  <rf  Tfauni  and  Taxia,  was  bora 
in  Frankfort-on-Main.  He  ran  away  from  botne  at  the  age  d 
thirteen  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  art  for  nesiiy 
twdve  years.  In  1758  he  left  for  F.n8^«iMl,  mad  after  ander- 
gomg  some  hardships  was  brought  into  fashion  by  ro^ 
patronage,  and  in  1769  was  included  among  the  ioonditica 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  went  to  Florence  in  177s 
with  an  introduction  from  Geoige  IIL  to  the  grand  duke  d 
Tuscany,  and  did  not  return  until  1779.  During  this  sccocd 
stay  in  Italy  he  met  with  much  success,  and  was  commanded 
by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  myil 
family  of  Tuscany;  this  work  he  executed  so  nmdi  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  empress  that  in  1778  he  was  czcated  a  faazm 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  went  next  to  Indm,  where  he  fived 
from  X783  to  1790,  to  which  period  bdbng  some  of  his  best- 
known  paintings;  but  the  last  twenty  yean  o€  his  He  wae 
spent  in  England.  He  died  in  zSio  and  was  bozied  in  Cev 
churchyard.  His  portrait  groups  of  dramatic  oeldbrities  aze, 
perhaps,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  many  prodpctkan; 
they  have  considerable  technical  merit  and  show  much 
insight  into  character.  Several  of  the  best  are  in  the 
Qub,  London. 

ZOlLUS  {fi.  400-320  B.c),  Greek  grammaiSaa  of  AsapkapdB^ 
in  Macedonia.  According  to  Vitruvius  (vii.,  prtiMCt)  he  Irved 
during  the  age  of  Ptolemy  PhiUddphus  (985-247  bx.),  by  whoa 
he  was  crucified  as  the  punishment  of  his  aiticisms  on  the  kix^ 
This  account,  however,  should  probably  be  rejected.  Zoiiss 
appean  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  f<^wer  of  Isocrates,  but  svb> 
sequently  a  pupil  of  Polycrates,  whom  he  beard  at  Athao,  whce 
he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  Zollus  was  chiefly  kxMnm  fcr  the 
acerbity  of  his  attacks  on  Homer  (which  gained  faim  the  name  d 
Homeromastix,  "  scourge  of  Homer  ")i  diieffy  directed  agaiest 
the  fabulous  dement  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Zodns  also  wrcce 
against  Isocrates  and  Plato,  who  had  attached  tbe  style  cf 
Lysias  of  which  he  approved.  The  name  Zofins  came  to  be 
generally  used  of  a  spiteful  and  malignant  critic 

See  U.  Friedlander,  De  ZoOe  aliisqne  Bomeri  QtowfafcwHy 
(K6nigsberg,  1895);  J.  E.  Sandys.  History  ef  Oassicai  Sckatership 
(and  ed.  1906). 

ZOISITE,  a  rock-fonning  mineral,  conststing  of  basic  cskxBa 
and  aluminium  silicate,  Cat(A10H)Al«(SiOi)fc  crystaOxzisg  ia 
the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  dosely  related  to  cpidote  (fx) 
both  in  the  an^es  of  the  aystals  and  in  chemical  compositjae: 
a  zoisite  containing  some  iron  replacing  aluminium  may  be 
identical  in  composition  with  an  epidote  {'*  dinosoasite  1 
poor  in  iron.  The  crystals  are  i»ismatic  in  habit  and  are  deeply 
furrowed  paralld  to  their  length;  terminal  planes  are  rare, 
there  is  a  perfect  deavage  paralld  to  the  brachy-pinacokl 
Columnar  and  compact  masses  are  more  common.  The  haid- 
ness  is  6}  and  tbe  specific  gravity  3*3S~'3*37>  ^^le  aokia  is 
often  grey;  a  rose-red  variety,  known  as  "  tholite,"  ocnes 
with  sky-blue  vesuvianite  at  Tdemarkcn  in  Norway,  and  has 
been  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  an  ornamental  stone.  Accocd- 
ing  to  differences  in  the  optical  characters,  two  kinds  of  soisite 
have  been  distinguished.  Zoisite  is  a  product  of  dynamo- 
metamorphism,  and  occun  as  a  constituent  of 
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icfaists,  such  as  amphibolite  and  edogite.  -  It  was  first  observed 
by  Baron  Zois  (after  whom  it  was  named)  in  the  edogite  of 
Sau-Alpe  in  Carinthia;  other  localities  are  the  Ducktown 
copper  mines  in  Tennessee,  where  it  occurs  embedded  in 
chalcopyrite;  Loch  Garve  in  Ross-shire,  &c.  The  "saus- 
surite  "  of  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
alteration  of  the  plagiodase  felspar  of  gabbro,  consists  largely 
of  soisite  with  epidote.  (L.  J.  S.) 

ZOLA.  telLE  iOOUARD  CHARLES  AMTOINB  (1840-1902), 
French  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  April  1840,  his 
father  bdhg  an  engmeer,  part  Italian  and  part  Greek,  and  his 
mother  a  Frenchwoman.    The  father  seems  to  have  been  an 
energetic,  visionary  man,  who,  dying  while  his  only  son  was  a 
little  lad,  left  to  his  family  no  better  provisbn  than  a  lawsuit 
against  the  municipality  of  the  town  of  Aiz     It  was  at  Aiz, 
which  figures  as  Plassans  in  so  many  of  his  novels,  that  the  boy 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education.    Thence  he  proceeded, 
in  1S58,  to  Paris,  where,  as  later  at  Marseilles,  he  failed  to 
obtain  his  bachelor's  degree.    Then  came  a  few  years  of  torrible 
poverty;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1862  he  obtained  a  derkship, 
at  the  modest  salary  of  a  pound  a  week,  in  the  house  of  Hachette 
the  pubUsher.    Meanwhile  he  was  writing  apace,  but  nothing 
of  particular  merit.    His  first  book,  Cofites  d  Ninon,  jsppeared 
on  the  34th  of  October  1864,  and  attracted  some  attention, 
and  in  January  x866  he  determined  to  abandon  derking  and 
take  to  literature.     Vigorous  and  aggressive  as  a  critic,  his 
artides  on  literature  and  art  in  Villemessant's  paper  L'Eoine- 
itufU  created  a  good  deal  of  interest.    So  did  the  gruesome  but 
powerful  novd,    Tkirise   Raquin  (1867).     Meanwhile,   with 
characteristic  energy,  Zola  was  projecting  something  more  im- 
portant: the  creation  of  a  world  of  Us  own,  like  that  of  Balzac's 
Comidk  Httmaine—lht  history  of  a  family  in  its  various  rami- 
fications during  the  Second  Empire.   The  histoYy^  of.  this  family, 
the  Rougon-Macquart;  was  to  be  told  in  a  series  of  novels  con- 
taining a  scientific  study  of  heredit3r — sdence  was  ajWays  Zola's 
ignis  fatuut-'Bnd  a  picture  of  French  life  and  sodety.    The 
first  novel  of  the  series.  La  Fortune  des  Rdugon,  appeared  in 
book  form  at  the  end  of  1871.    It  was  followed  by  La  Curie 
(1874),  Le  Venire  de  Paris  (1874),  La  ConqutU  de  Plassans 
(1875),  ^  P<^*^  ^  VAhU  Mouret  (1875),  Son  Excellence  Engine 
Rougon  (1876) — all  books  unquestionably  of  immense  ability, 
and  in  a  measure  successful,  but  not  great  popular  successes. 
Then  came  L'Assommoir  (1878?),  the  epic  of  drink,  and  the 
author's  fortune  was  made.     Edition  followed  edition.     He 
became  the  most  discussed,  the  most  read,  the  most  bought 
novelist  fai  France — the  sale  of  L'Assommoir  being  even  exceeded 
by  that  of  Nana  (x88o)  and  La  DIMefe  (1892).     From  the 
Fortune  des  Rougon  to  the  Doeteur  Pascal  (1893)  there  are  some 
twenty  novds  m  the  Rougou'Macquart  series,  the  second  half 
of  which  indudes  the  powerful  novels  Germinai  (1885)  and 
La  Terre  (1888).    In  z888  Zola  departed  from  his  usual  vein  in 
the  idyllic  story  of  Le  RHe.    Zola  also  wrote  a  series  of  three 
romances  on  dties,  Lourdes,  Rome,  Paris  (1894-^),  novels  on 
the  "  gospels  "  of  population  {Piconditi)  and  wotk  (TraeaH),  a 
volume  of  plays,  and  several  volumes  of  critidsm,  and  other 
things.    These  books  are  baaed  on  study  and  observation;  the 
Qoveb  are  crowded  with  characters.    The  whole  is  a  gigantic 
optes,  the  fruit  of  immense  labour,  of  an  admirable  tenadty — 
so  many  pages  written,  morning  after  morning,  without  inter- 
tnission,  during  some  thirty  years.      He  prided  himself  on  his 
motto.  Nulla  dies  sine  linea. 

Zola  was  the  apostle  of  the  *' realistic  "  or  **  naturalistic '^ 
ichool;  but  he  was  in  truth  not  a  "naturalist "  at  all,  in  so 
•AT  as  "  naturalism  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  record  of  fact.  He 
iraa  an  idealist,  but  while  other  idealists  idealize  the  nobler 
Jements  in  human  nature,  so  has  he,  for  the  most  part— the 
ater  books,  however,  show  improvement — ^idealized  the  dements 
:hat  are  bestial.  He  saw  man's  lust,  greed,  gluttony,  as  in  a 
rision,  magnified,  overwhdming,  portentous.  And  what  he 
AW  be  presented  with  tremendous  power.  His  style  may  lack 
be  classic  qualities  of  French  prose— lightness,  ddicacy, 
fMrkle;  it  certainly  has  not  Daudet's  colour  and  felidty  of 


touch.  The  first  impression  it  produces  may  be  one  of  heaviness, 
and  the  later  "  gospels  "  on  population  and  work  are  distinctly 
ponderous.  But  for  rendering  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  most  delights — detail  on  detail  being  accumu- 
lated till  the  result  is  overwhelming — ^Zola  has  no  superior. 
Some  of  his  descriptions  of  crowds  In  movement  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

Zola  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
which  convulsed  French  politics  and  sodal  life  at  the  end  of  the 
Z9th  century.  At  an' early  stage  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dreyfua'was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  and 
on  the  Z3th  of  January  1898,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Aurore  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  beginning 
with  the  words  J'accuse,  a  terrible  denunciation  of  all  those 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  hounding  down  that  unfortunate  officer. 
Zola's  object  was  a  prosecution  for  libd,  and  a  judicial  inquiiy 
into  the  whole  afaire,  and  at  the  trial,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
in  February,  a  fierce  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  case. 
The  chiefs  of  the  army  put  forth  all  their  power,  and  Zola  was 
condemned.  He  ^>pealied.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  quashed  the  proceedings.  A  second  trial  took  place 
at  Versailles,  on  the  z8th  of  July,  and  without  waiting  the  result 
Zola,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsd  and  friends,  and  for  reasons 
of  legal  strategy,  abruptly  left  Fkance  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  Here  he  remained  in  hiding,  writing  FicondiU,  till 
the  4th  of  June  1899,  when,  immediatdy  on  hearing  that  there 
was  to  be  a  revision  of  the  first  Dreyfus  trial,  he  returned  to 
Paris.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  afaire  itsdf,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  Zola's  superb  courage  and  dbinterteted- 
ntss. 

On  the  morning  of  the  39th  of  S^ember  1902  Zola  was 
found  dead  in  the  bedroom  of  his  Paris  house,  having  been 
accidentally  asphyxiated  by  the  fumes  from  a  defective  flue. 
He  recdv«l  a  public  funeral,  at  which  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
present.  Anatcde  France  delivered  an  impassioned  oration  at 
the  grave.  At  the  time  of  his  death  2U>la  bad  just  completed 
a  novd,  Viriti,  dealing  iriih  the  inddents  of  the  Dzcyfus  trial. 
A  sequel,  Justice,  had  been  planned,  but  not  executed.  After 
a  life  of  constant  striiggle  and  an  obloquy  which  never  relaxed, 
the  sensational  dose  of  Zola's  career  was  the  signal  for  an 
extraordinary  burst  of  eulogy.  The  verdict  of  posterity  will 
probably  be  kinder  than  the  first,  and  less  unmeasured  than 
the  second.  Zola's  literary  position  would  have  more  than 
qualified  him  for  the  French  Academy.'  He  was  severaf  times 
a  candidate  m  vain.  (F.  T.  M.) 

See  JSmHe  Zeta,  Noedist  and  Reformer  (1904),  giving  a  full  account 
of  his  life  and  work,  by  £.  A.  ViseteUy,  who  translated  and  edited 
many  of  ha  works  in  Engliah;  also  P.  Alexis,  Jsmtle  Zola^  Notes 
d^un  ami;  F  Bruneti^re,  Le  Roman  Nalmraliste  (1883) ;  vols,  iii., 
V  and  vi.  of  the  Journal  des  Goncourt  (1888-92);  E.  Hennequin, 
Qudques  Acrieains  Jranmis  (1890):  R.  H.  Sherara.  EmUe  Zola,  a 
biograpkicttl  and  critical  study  (1903):  A.  Laporte,  Emile  Zola, 
Vkonme  et  Vtnare  (1804)  with  a  Dibh«>graphy.  A  complete  report 
of  the  proceedings  against  Zola  is  printed  m  Le  Prods  Zola  (2  vols. 
1898,  Eng.  trans.  1898). 

ZOLKIEWSKI*  STANISLAUS  (1547-16x9),  the  most  illustriout 
member  of  an  andent  Ruthenian  family  which  emigrated  to 
Galida  in  the  islh  century.  During  the  interregnum  in  Poland 
after  the  death  of  Henry  of  Vabis,  Zolkiewskl  was  an  ardent 
partisan  of  the  chancellor  Zamoy^,  and  supported  the  can- 
didature of  Stephen  B&thory,  under  whose  bajmer  he  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  the  Muscovite  campaigns.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen,  Zolkiewskl  vigorously  supported  the  policy  of  Zamoyski, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Byczyna,  when  the 
Austrian  archduke  Masdmilian  was  defeated  by  the  Polish 
chancellor.  Shortly  afterwards  Zolkiewskl  was  made  castellan 
of  Lemberg  and  acting  commander-in-chief.  On  the  accession 
of  Sigismund  III.  he  retired  from  court  and  divided  his  time 
between  improving  his  estates,  where  he  built  towns  and  for- 
tresses, and  disciplining  the  Cossacks,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
great  influence.  In  x6oz-2  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Livonian  war  against  the  Swedes,  whom  he  defeated  at  Reval. 
During  the  insurxtction  of  Nicholas  Zebnydowski  he  led  ths 
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army  which  routed  the  tebels  at  Guzow  In  1607,  though  pro- 
testing against  the  necessity  of 'shedding  "  his  brothers'  blood." 
For  his  services  he  received  the  palatinate  of  Kiev.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  expedition  sent  to  phu:e  the  false  Demetrius 
on  the  throne  of  Muscovy;  but  nevertheless  accompanied  the 
king  to  Smolensk  and  was  sent  thence  with  a  handful  of  men 
against  Moscow.  On  his  way  thither  he  defeated  and  captured 
Tsar  Vasily  Shuiski  at  the  battle  of  Klushino  (July  14,  1610), 
and  two  months  later  entered  the  Russian  capital  in  triumph. 
His  tactful  and  conciliatory  diplomacy  speedily  won  over  the 
boyars,  whom  he  persuaded  to  offer  the  Muscovite  crown  to 
the  Polish  crown  prince,  Wladislaus.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  Vasa  family  might  occupy  the  throne  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible;  but  Sigismund  III.  would  not  consent  to  the  re- 
ception of  his  son  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms  made  with  the  boyars.  Zolkiewski  then  returned 
to  the  Polish  camp  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Smolensk, 
but  Moscow  in  the  meantime  drove  out  the  Polish  garrison  and 
proclaimed  a  native  dynasty  under  Michael  Romanov.  When 
Zolkiewski  presented  his  captives,  Tsar  Vasily  and  his  family, 
to  the  Polish  diet,  he  received  an  ovation  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  hetman  widki  (commander-in-chief).  For  the 
next  few  years  he  defended  the  Ukraine  against  the  "tatars 
and  Cossacks,  and  in  161 7  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Porte 
owing  to  the  unauthorized  interference  of  the  Polish  nobles 
in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Unable  to  defeat 
the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Turkish  commander  Skinder, 
he  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous  truce  at  Jaruda  (27th 
of  August  z6x8),  by  the  terms  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
curb  the  Cossacks  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  all  the  claims 
of  Poland  to  the  Danubian  principalities.  Thus  he  saved  the 
one  army  of  Poland  to  guard  her  southern  frontier  from  appa- 
rently inevitable  destruction.  On  his  return  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  diet  for  not  risking  everything  in  a  pitched 
battle,  but  Zolkiewski  defended  himself  with  an  eloquence  which 
silenced  his  most  venomous  opponents.  The  peace  of  Jaruda 
was  then  confirmed,  and  the  king  conferred  upon  Zolkiewski 
the  grand-chancellorship,  an  honour  he  had  neither  desired 
nor  expected.  Fresh  attacks  were  presently  made  against  him 
for  failing,  it  was  alleged,  to  prevent  the  Tatar  incursions. 
So  deeply  wounded  was  the  hero  by  these  calumnies  that  when 
in  1619  he  was  sent  against  the  Turks  he  publicly  declared  that 
he  would  never  return  alive  unless  victorious.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Surrounded  near  the  Dniester  by  countless  hosts 
of  Turks,  Tatars  and  Janissaries,  he  retreated  through  the 
Steppes,  fighting  night  and  day  without  food  or  water,  towards 
Cecora.  By  the  time  he  reached  it,  he  saw  clearly  that  success 
was  impossible,  and  deliberately  determined  to  die  where  he 
stood.  Disguising  himself  so  that  his  dead  body  might  not  be 
recognized,  be  turned  upon  the  pursuers  and  was  slain  after 
a  desperate  resistance  (6th  of  October  1620).  His  head  was 
cut  off,  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  camp  and  then  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople as  a  present  to  the  sultan,  from  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently ransomed  at  a  great  price.  Zolkiewski  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  in  Polish  history.  An  accomplished  general, 
a  skilful  diplomatist,  and  a  patriot  who  not  only  loved  his 
country  above  all  things,  but  never  feared  to  tell  his  countrymen 
the  truth,  he  excelled  in  all  private  and  public  virtues.  As  a 
writer  he  made  a  name  by  an  important  history  of  his  Muscovite 
campaigns. 

See  Stanislaw  Gabryel  Kozlowski,  Life  of  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski 
(Pol.)  (Cracow,  1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

Z5LLNER.  JOHANN  KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1834-1883), 
German  astronomer  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the 
8th  of  November  1834.  From  2872  he  held  the  chair  of  astro- 
physics at  Leipzig  University.  He  wrote  numerous  papers 
on  photometry  and  spectrum  analysis  in  ToggcndorS's  A  nnaUn 
and  BerichU  dor  k.  sdcksischen  Gcseilsckaft  der  Wissensckaflen, 
two  works  on  celestial  photometry  {QrunizUge  einer  aUgemdnen 
Pkotometrie  des  Himm^s,  Berlin,  1861,  4to,  and  Pkotometriscke 
Untersuckungent  Leipzig,  1865,  8vo),  and  a  curious  book,  Ueber 


die  Natw  der  ComeUn  (I^pzig,  1872,  3xd  ccL  1883).  He  died 
at  Leipzig  on  the  25th  of  April  1882. 

ZOLLVBRBIN  (Ger.  ZM^  toU,  custono,  and  Verein,  naioB). 
a  term  used  generally  for  a  certain  form  off  Castoms  Unioo,  but 
specially  for  tfa«  system  among  the  German  states  wliidi  was  b 
force  between  18x9  and  1871  (see  Tauft,  and  GEa]u>Y: 
History). 

ZOMBOR«  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  B4a 
Bodrog,  X46  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pc^.  (tgoo)  29,036. 
two-thirds  Servians.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  nea**  ibe 
Franz  Josef  canal,  which  connects  the  Danube  and  the  Tbcias, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  com  and  cattle  trade  ol  an  ezieasi«e 
area.  

Z0NARA8,  JOANNES  (John),  Byzantine  chronicler  and  theo- 
logian, flourished  at  (Constantinople  in  the  x  2th  century.  Under 
Alexius  I.  Comnenus  he  held  the  offices  of  commander  of  ti:^ 
bodyguard  and  private  secretary  to  the.  emperor,  but  in  tbe 
succeeding  reign  he  retired  to  Hagia  Glykeria  (one  ol  the  Princes' 
Islands),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hi&  life  in  vritiiig  bocks 
His  most  important  work,  *'&Tin>idi  'laropuim  (compeodlun 
of  history),  in  eighteen  books,  extends  from  the  creatioa  of  t^e 
worid  to  the  death  of  Alexius  (xxi8).  The  earlier  part  b  hu^/ 
drawn  from  Josephus;  for  Roman  history  Jie  dxiefly  folkmtd 
Dio  Cassius,  whose  first  twenty  books  are  not  otherwise  knovn  to 
us.  His  history  was  continued  by  Nicetas  Acoxninatos.  V'axious 
ecclesiastical  works  have  been  attributed  to  Zonaias— cso- 
mentaries  on  the  Fathers  and  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Naziaiuus, 
lives  of  Saints;  and  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical  Canoes— 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  The  Icxjoa, 
however,  which  has  been  handed  down  under  his  name  (ed. 
J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  x8o8)  is  probably  the  work  of  a  ccitaiD 
Antonius  Monachus  (Stein's  Herodotus,  iL  479  f .). 

Complete  edition  in  Migne,  Pairehgia  Graeca,  cjjuut.  cxyxt. 
cxxxvii.;  the  Chronieon  by  M.  Pindcr  and  T.  Bactner-Wobst  ia 
the  Bonn  Corpus  Scriptorum  Hist,  Bjt,  (1841-97)  and  by  L.  Dla- 
dorf  in  the  Tcubner  series  (1868-76) ;  see  bibliography  in  C  Kraa- 
bacher,  Cesckuhie  der  byzantinisckeis  LiUeratMr  (2nd  ed.  X897). 

ZONE  (Gr.  t&Pijt  &  girdle,  from  {'cMvfooi,  to  gjrd),  a  tera 
for  a  belt  or  girdle,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  tiansfened  y-^ 
of  a  demarcated  area.  Thus  the  earth's  surface  is  divided,  icr 
classification  of  climates,  into  five  diixiatic  aooes:  the  l«o 
temperate  and  the  two  frigid  sones  and  the  tropical  or  tonid 
zone.   (See  Cumate  and  Climatology.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  (also  known  as  Zoogeognpty), 
the  science  dealing,  in  the  first  [dace,  with  the  diatxibQtkm  of 
living  animab  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (both  laaQ  and  watcr^ 
and  secondly  with  that  of  their  forerunners  (both  in  time  and 
in  space).  The  science  is  thus  a  side-branch  of  sooloo't*  in- 
timately connected  on  the  one  hand  with  geography  aiKi  on  tbr 
other  with  geology.  It  is  a  comparatively  modecn  scieace, 
which  dates,  at  all  events  in  its  pruoit  foaa,  from  the  seoe&d 
half  of  the  xgth  century. 

Different  parts  of  the  land-surface  (rf  the  gbbe  are  inhabl:ed 
by  different  kinds  of  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  by  differed 
faunas.  These  differences,  In  many  cases  at  any  rate,  are  not 
due  to  differences  of  temperature  or  of  climate;  aiKl  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another.  Tr; 
warm-blooded  land-animals  of  Japan  are,  for  exampk«\TrT 
much  more  closely  related  to  those  of  the  British  Ides  iksis 
is  the  corresponding  fauna  of  Africa  to  that  of  Madagascar. 
Again,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  c\*olution  <rf  one  species  fma 
another,  in  the  case  of  land-animals  unprovided  with  the  mcars 
of  flight  such  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  {auG2s 
of  different  parts  of  the  world  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  tbe 
presence  or  absence  of  facilities  for  free  fommimicafina  by 
land  between  the  areas  in  question.  Prima  facie,  thertfore, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fauxia  of  an  island  wiQ  differ 
more  from  that  of  the  adjacent  continent  than  win  those  of 
different  parts  of  that  continent  from  one  another. 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  the  case;  and  if  the  present  000- 
tinents  and  islands  had  always  been  in  slatu  quo,  the  propositiaa 

■  For  the  distribution  of  plants,  see  Ptaxn:  Diskibmham. 
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auld,  [or  the  meat  put  U  toy  rait,  be  unlvenaQy  true. 
^logy  hu,  howevei,  Uughl  ui  Ihit  many  paru  of  wb*!  ire 
ow  conLJnenU  fonixd  at  eubcr  periods  ot  the  eirth'i  history 
ortiom  of  the  wxan-bcd,  ulule  vhit  ue  dow  iiUudi  hive  in 
>ine  inilanca  beta  coimtcted  with  the  idjuent  mainlud*, 
''    iita  of  which  ue  now  occupied 


We  can  hope,  therefon,  to  undcnUnd  and  explain  Iht  pitKat 
itlribution  of  terrtitrial  animal  life  only  by  talting  Into  account 

bat  gcoloc  leachea  ui  aa  to  past  changes  in  the  conGgunlion 
[  the  Und-muiea  ol  the  globe,  accompanied  by  lnve3iig(.tioiu 
ito  the  paat  history  of  ipjw*!*  themselvea,  as  revealed  by  tbcii 

Although  to  understand  the  reason  of  many  facts  b  the  present 
isiiibution  of  animals— as,  lor  tiampic,  why  tapirs  ue  con- 
ned to  the  Malay  countries  and  South  America— it  is  essential 
)  study  fossn  faunas,  yet  it  has  been  found  poiaihle  from  Ihc 

jrface  of  the  globe  into  a  number  of  loological  "  legioni,"  or 
rovince*.  more  or  less  independent  of  Ibe  ordinary  geographical 
Dundaries,  and  severally  chanctcriied  by  a  greater  or  smaller 

3e  pioneers  in  this  hne  of  research  wu  Dl  F.  L  Sclaler,  who  in 
paper  on  the  geognphicai  dillributioa  of  birds,  publiahed  in 
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Se  Journal  of  the  Unnean  Society  of  London  for  1S5S,  was 
nabled  10  define  and  name  she  of  such  lootogical  regions; 
lieH  being  mamly  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  peirhing 
r  passerine  birds.  TwoyeanlaterDr  A.  Russel  Wallace,  in  the 
ime  journal,  discussed  in  some  detail  the  problems  presented 
y  the  distribution  of  animals  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
.usIraU^a.  This  preliminary  essay  was  followed  in  ]B76 
y  the  appearance  of  the  latter  author's  Catrapliicai  Distribu- 
an  d  Aniwi^i,  an  epoch-mallnj  work,  which  may  be  aaid  to 
ave  first  put  the  study  of  the  distribuiion  of  animala  generally 
n  a  thonu^ly  firm  and  scientific  basis.  With  some  slight 
todifications,  the  names  proposed  for  the  sit  soolo^caf  regions 
V  Dr  Sclater  wen  adopted  by  Dr  Wallace.  Certain  changes 
I  regard  to  the  limits  and  number  of  the  soological  regions 
dopted  by  Sclater  and  Wallace  have  been  proposed;  hut  the 
rigiiul  Klieme  forms  the  baiit  of  all  the  later  modifications, 
nd  these  eminent  natuniiiu  art  eniiiled  to  be  regarded  at  the 
•then  of  the  study  of  distributional  toology.  T.  H.  Huiley 


0  adva 


e  the  K 


L  its  eariy  days,  while  among  those  who  have  proposed  more 
r  less  important  modifications  of  the  original  scheme  ^jedai 
lenlion  may  be  made  of  Dr  W.  T.  Blantord,  Dr  A.  Heilprin, 
TOl.  V.  Maticbie  and  Prof.  Max  Weber. 
The  (oologicai  regions  propcecd  by  Dr  Sclater  were  biSKl 
lainly  on  tbe  distribution  uf  the  perehing  birds;  but  in  the 
ritiagi  o(  Di  Wallacs  and  of  liUt  anltioi*  mimmih  were 


very  Urgely  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  later  schemes 
there  has  been  t  similuly  extensive  use  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  mammalian  diatributioa.  That  difierent  groups  of  animal) 
do  not  agree  wiib  another  in  tbe  matter  of  geographical  distri- 
bution will  be  evident  when  we  reflect  that  in  many  instances 
tbeit  an  very  great  diSerencee  in  the  leUtive  agtsof  such  groups, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  dales  of  their  dispenal,  or  "  radiation," 
oyer  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Tbe  radiation  and  dominance  of 
reptiles,  for  example,  greatly  antedated  that  of  either  birds  or 
mammals.  Consequently,  the  loological  regions  indicated  by 
the  present  geographical  distribution  of  the  former  group  are 
very  diSereot  fromthose  suggested  by  the  diilributioi  of  the 
two  latter.  If  xoological  tegions  are  based  on  the  evidence  of 
the  eijsting  distribution  of  animals,  groups  with  a  relatively 
late  radiation  are  deuly  to  be  preferred  to  those  the  dispersal 
of  which  wax  cariier  Mammala  and  birds,  therefore,  are  of 
greater  value  from  this  point  of  view  than  reptile*;  while  the 
absence  of  tbe  power  of  flight  in  Che  great  bulk  of  the  class 
REiders  the  evideiuie  afforded  by  mammala  superior  to  that 
derived  from  birds.  The  marked  genera]  agreement  between 
tbe  geographical  distiibutlon  of  birds  on  Ibe  one  hand  and  of 
mammals  on  the  other  is,  hawever,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  zoologica]  regions  estab- 
lished on  their  evidence.  Further  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  aHorded  by  the  distribution  of  certain  other  groups, 
more  especially  s]Hderi  (Aradmida);  and  it  is  also  noteworthy 
of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  bun 


cords  to 


iof 


the  soologlcal  regions  based  on  the  distribution  of  tbe  lower 


With  regard  to  the  theory  of  Ihi 
gradual  diqiersal  of  jnimalt  from  t 
briefly  staled  that  the  presumed 
southward  from  the  northern  pole  c 
the  present  geographic 


polar  origin  of  life  and  the 

erics  of  radiations  of  life 
Ln  have  nothing  to  do  with 


mammals  have  been  spread  over  the 
whole  ol  the  wanner  paru  of  tbe  globe  since,  at  any  rate,  the 
commencement  of  the  Tenlary  period,  while  the  radiation  of 
reptiles  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  epoch. 

As  regards  barriers  to  Ihefreediipersslof  nonvolant  terresltial 
animals  these  may  he  grouped  under  two  main  heads,  namely, 
dimatic  and  geographical,  of  which  the  second  is  by  far  the  more 
important.  At  the  present  day  a  certain  number  of  animals 
are  fitted  to  live  respectively  (mly  in  bot  and  in  cold  climates. 
The  man-like  apes  and  elephants  among  mammals,  and  trogons 
and  parrots  among  birds,  are,  for  example,  now  exclusively 
dwellers  in  tropical  or  subtropical  climates;  whereas  the  polar 
heu,  the  mu>k-oi  and  ptarmigan  are  equally  characteristic 
of  the  arctic  lone.    To  a  great  extent  this  must  be  regarded 

these  antic  and  tropical  animals  belong  to  groups  the  distribu- 
tion of  which,  either  In  the  past  or  the  present,  is  more  or  less 
ladepeodent  of  climate.  Elephants,  for  instance,  formerly  In- 
habited Siberia  at  a  time  when  the  climate,  although  prubably 
less  cold  than  at  present,  was  certainly  not  tropical;  while 
tbe  polar  bear  is  a  spedalixed  member  M  a  group  some  of  the 
representatives  of  which  an  deruzens  of  the  tropica. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  within  the  limits  ol  the  dIHerent 
loidagical  regions  temperature-control  baa  had  an  Importaot 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  animals,  and  haa  resulted  in 
certain  cases  in  the  formation  of  life-iooei,  as  in  North  America. 
As  remarked,  hawever,  by  H.  A.  Pilsbry  and  J.  H.  Ferriss  >  in 
connexion  with  the  distributioa  of  land-moUuscs,"  the  lile- 
lones  of  tbe  United  States  as  mapped  by  Dr  C.  H.  Merriam 
emphasise  the  secondary  and  not  the  primary  facts  of  distribu- 
tion. The  laws  of  tempenture-control  do  not  define  trans- 
contbiental  xones  of  primary  import  loologically.  These  lonts 
are  secondary  divisions  of  vertical  life-areas  of  which  tbe  mol- 
luscan  fauna*  wen  evolved  in  large  pan  independently."  And 
what  is  true  ol  moUutci  will  Imld  good  in  the  case  of  several 
other  ffoupa. 

*Pnt.Aaiimf^Pkilatdtkit,  1906.  p.  n» 
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There  is  also  the  phenomAon  of  vertical  temperature-control. 
On  this  subject  Dr  A.  R.  WaUace  has  written  {Ency.  Brit., 
9th  ed.,  art.  "  Distribution  "):  "  As  we  ascend  lofty  mountains, 
the  forms  of  life  change  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  changes  obsen«d  in  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  country. 
This  change  is,  however,  far  less  observable  hi  animals  than  in 
plants;  and  it  is  so  unequal  in  its  action,  and  can  so  frequently 
be  traced  to  mere  change  of  climate  and  deficiency  of  food, 
that  it  must  rank  as  a  phenomenon  of  secondary  importance. 
Vertical  distribution  among  animals  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  to  a£fect  species  rather  than  generic  or  family  groups, 
and  to  involve  in  each  case  a  mass  of  local  details.  .  .  .  The 
same  remarks  ^ply  to  the  bathymetrical  zones  of  marine  life. 
Many  groups  are  confined  to  tidal,  or  shallow,  or  deeper  waters; 
but  these  diffoences  of  habit  are  hardly  geographical,  but  in- 
volve details,  suited  rather  to  the  spedal  study  of  individual 
groups."  Temperature-control  is  therefore  mainly  a  factor 
which  has  acted  independently  in  the  different  zoological 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  as  such  demands  little  or  no  further 
mention  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  present  nature. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  influence^  of 
humidity  on  distribution,  and  also  as  regards  **  station."  To 
illustrate  the  latter  we  may  take  the  instances  of  the  European 
squirrel  and  the  chamois,  the  former  of  which  is  found  only 
in  wooded  districts  and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  open  plains, 
while  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  isolated  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  the  Caucasus.  The 
distributional  area  of  both  may,  however,  be  rq^arded  as  includ- 
ing Europe  generally,  so  that  these  local  restrictions  of  range 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wider  problems  of  distribution. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  regard  to  geographical  barriers 
to  the  free  di^)ersal  of  terrestrial  animals.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  even  these  act  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity  in  the  case  of  different  groups.  From  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  oviparous,  reptiles,  whose  powers 
of  dispersal  m  the  adult  state  are  generally  as  restricted  as  those 
of  mammals,  have  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  that  their 
eggs  may  be  carried  long  distances  on  floating  timber  down 
rivers  and  thence  across  the  ocean,  or  may  even  be  occasionally 
transported  by  birds.  The  eggs  of  batrarhians,  like  those  of 
fresh-water  fi^es,  will  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  withstand 
bdng  frozen,  and  hence  conceivably  may  be  transported  by 
floating  ice.  Adult  insects  may  be  carried  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  eggs  of  reptiles.  After  all,  however,  such  unusual  means 
of  tnibsport  are  probably  of  no  great  importance;  and  it  seems 
most  likdy  that  the  varying  features  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  different  groups  of  animals  are  due  much  more  to 
differences  in  the  dates  of  radiation,  or  dispersal  of  those  groups, 
than  to  varying  degrees  of  facility  for  overcoming  natural 
geographical  barriers  to  dispersaL 

The  greatest  barriers  of  aU  are  formed  by  the  ocean  and  the 
larger  rivers;  and  from  the  former  factor  it  follows  that  zoo- 
logical regions  coincide  to  a  considerable  extent — although  by 
no  means  altogether — ^with  the  main  geographical  (as  distinct 
from  political)  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  main, 
mammals  and  other  nonvolant  terrestrial  anfmah  are  debarred 
from  crossing  anything  more  than  comparatively  narrow 
channels  of  the  sea,  while  even  these  and  the  larger  rivers  form 
a  more  or  less  effectual  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  species.  Hence  it  results  that  oceanic  islands 
are  usually  devoid  of  such  forms  of  life;  while  it  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  existence  of  nearly  allied  types 
of  terrestrial  animals  in  countries  now  separated  by  stretdies 
of  sea  implies  a  former  land-connexion  between  them.  There 
are,  however,  in  many  cases  great  difficulties  in  determining 
the  nature  of  such  oonnextons,  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  dispersal 
of  many  groups  of  animals  has  taken  place  down  the  lines  of 
the  present  continents  from  north  to  south  or  equatorially 
by  means  of  belts  of  land  long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean. 
In  this  contiexion  it  may  be  remarked,  as  tending  against  the 
old  idea  of  the  radiation  of  all  the  modern  groups  of  .terrestrial 


animals  from  the  north  towards  the  sottth,  that  there  is  decisive 
evidence  to  prove  the  ezistenoe  during  the  Tertiary  period  i?o 
far  at  least  as  mammals  are  concerned)  of  certain  gicai  cectics 
of  development,  and  in  some  instances,  at  aU  events,  aho  of 
radiation,  in  the  souihem  hemi^>here;  out  of  these  develop- 
mental centres  being  in  Africa  a  seoond  in  Sovlh  Ancrica,  and 
a  third  in  Australia. 

To  the  general  law  that  straits  and  anus  of  the  sea  lono  aa 
effectual  barrier  to  the  diq>ersal  of  the  laiser  land-aciBiih, 
and  more  especially  mammals,  certain  ezoq>tioDS .  may  be 
pleaded.  Jaguars  have,  for  instance,  been  known  to  croa  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  while  tigers  constantly  swim  fran  islanl  to 
island  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  probably  also  in  the  JIaliy 
Archipelago,  and  a  polar  boix  has  been  observed  swixeniEf 
twenty  miles  away  from  land  in  Bering  Sea.  Deer,  ceitab 
antelopes,  pigs  and  elephants  are  also  good  swinuncxs;  wb3e 
hippopotamuses  and  crocodiles  espedaDy  the  lalto^-oa 
cross  channels  of  conaderable  width.  The  great  tn^kal  ard 
subtropical  riven  also  carry  down  manes  of  <*ft»»*"f  soil  or 
large  trees  upon  which  mammals  and  reptiles  are  borne,  asd 
although  in  many  or  most  in^tawrs  soch  are  swept  oat  to  sa 
and  their  occupants  drowned,  in  other  ■^■*«^*»*t  they  may  be 
stranded  upon  the  opposite  bank  or  shore  wbere  thfir  iivizf 
freight  can  effect  a  landing.  Such  instances,  however,  casxn 
be  very  frequent,  and  they  caxmot  affect  widely  scadcRd 
countries,  owing  to  the  ladk  of  food  supplies.  Moreorer, 
supposing  a  mammal  to  have  reached  a  new  land,  mJcss  it 
iiappened  to  be  a  pregnant  female,  or  unless  another 
individual  of  the  c^posite  sex  be  similaziy  stranded,  it  wodi 
eventually  die  without  progeny.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  pr^aaat 
female,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  cffsptin^  H  but  oce. 
would  be  a  male;  and  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  iLe 
progeny  might  perish  from  the  attacks  of  otber  •»>iwMii»  or  hto 
inbreeding.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  xBstanoes  d 
such  methods  of  dispersal  must  be  relativdy  few  and  can  af  eel 
only  countries  not  very  widely  sundered.  Tlie  most  isnporttsi 
case  that  can  be  dted  is  the  occurrence  of  a  fng  and  an  extinct 
hippopotamus  in  Madagascar,  which  probably  readied  thai 
island  by  swimming  from  Africa.  As  a  rale,  a  strait  like  tl^ 
separating  Ceylon  from  India  may  be  considered  an  effectoat 
barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  large  land-animals. 

Although  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  effectoaBy  prevented  the 
amphibious  caipincho  from  reaching  Argentina,  deserts  fom 
even  more  impassable  baniers  than  large  xiveis,  the  Sahan 
having  prevented  the  North  African  fauna  frcMn  reachicg  tke 
heart  of  that  continent.  High  and  cratinuous  moontiir- 
ranges  are  likewise  most  effective  in  restricting  the  rsngc  U 
animals;-  this  being  more  especially  the  case  when,  like  the 
Himalaya,  their  trend  is  equatorial  instead  ol,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes,  from  north  to  mmth  j 
the  direction  of  the  main  continental  extenson.  Forests  aho 
present  great  obstades  to  animal  migration,  althoagjh  this  b  t  j 
a  great  extent  of  a  local  nature  and  comes,  in  fact,  aodcr  tbe 
category  of  "station."  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  io- 
stance  of  the  separation  of  one  soolo^cal  region  from  anoiher 
by  forest  alone. 

Lastly  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ice  may  serve  as  a  iactar 
in  the  dispersal  of  anunals  by  acting  as  a  bridge  betvrca 
different  land-areas;  and  at  some  period  this  means  of  conurusi- 
cation  may  have  aided  in  the  great  migrations  of  •^^s-^w  i  v^ 
have  taken  place  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worid  by  way 
of  what  is  now  Bering  Sea. 

L  Tkhubstmal  DisTSXBimoxf 
The  zoological  regions  recognized  by  Dr  A.  R. 
X876,  which  are  in  the. main  identical  with 
proposed  by  Dr  P.  L.  Sdater  in  1858,  and  are  dncfly 
based   on  the  distribution  of  bMs  and 
follows: — 


"****-**^,   are  as 


I.  PahearOie,  which  indodcs  Europe  to  the  Asores  aiid  kdstid. 
temperate  Asia  from  the  hish  Himalaya  and  w<ett  of  the  Iod.a. 
with  Japan,  and  China  from  Niogpoandto  the  north  of  the  wamiherf 
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of  the  YanE-lie-kiani:  iIb  Nonb  Afri 
the  lint  of  trfe  tropic  o[  CuKxr, 

2,  EJhiapi^n,   locludulg  AIncs   kouth 
ai  weiJ  u  the  lAilliclil  part  of  Arabia 

[n^ChineK'c^n<ri«  and  nuS^^Tchl 


of  the  tropic  of  Cjnccr, 
with  MadagHcv  wid  the 

K  India  and  Ceylon,  the 
na,  and  the  ^aby  Archi- 

idcT  of  the  Malay  Archi- 

Ihc  tropkal  iilaadi  of  the 

the  Low  An:hipelaBo, 

Am«ica.ndtK.ai. 


tdiitS: 


i  sli'ndi.'theWU  Ind!^  i^An'lui^,  and  C< 
with  GreediaihL 

"  TlieK  ui  regioiu,"  remlrki  Dt  Wallue,  "  allhoogh  lU 
of  priDury  unporluicc  from  tlieir  eilcnt,  and  well  mojked 
by  their  total  auetobla^  ai  animal  forou,  vary  greatly  in  their 
Eoological  richiKia,  thdr  degree  of  isolation  and  their  rciatiori- 
thip  to  each  t)then  The  Australian  region  ii  the  moit  peculiar 
And  the  moot  isoLaled,  but  it  is  comparatively  unall  and  poor 
in  the  higher  animals.  The  Neotropical  region  comes  next  in 
p«:uliarity  and  isolation,  but  it  ts  eitensive  and  excessively 
rich  in  all  forms  ol  life.  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  are 
also  very  rich,  but  they  have  much  in  common.  The  Falie- 
'c  and  NearcUc  regions  being  w' 


and  they 


vhile  the  Nearclic  rc«on  hi 
the  Neolropicjil,  the  Palacai 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  rigiona." 

In  D  t  Sdater's  ori^nalschenietbeEntfouiofthe  above  regions 
were  brukcled  together  under  the  designation  of  Pelaaiata, 
and  the  filth  and  siilh,  or  IhoM  belonging  to  the  New  World, 
IS  Ntoiata.  T.  H.  Huiley,  in  ft  paper  on  the  dislributioD  of 
game-birds,  published  in  the  Protudinit  o/  tkt  Zoaiogicat 
Sxiey  ej  Ijmdm  for  iS68,  instead  of  dividing  the  world  into 

(which  indudedAustralasiaand  the  NeolTDpical  region  of  Messrs 
ScUter  and  Wallace,  but  cot  the  Ethiojuan  region)  Neleiata. 
In  iS;4  Dr  Sclatcr,'  lading  mammals  as  well  as  birds  into 
lion,  adopted  Huxley's  Arctogaea  as  the  major  northe 


:    Neil 


:,  FaUeaictic,  Orienti 


if  Huiley's  Notogaea : 
three  primary  divisions,  namely,  Dendniata  for  the  M 
region,  AnloftMiiwtl  for  the  Australian  reaian  fin  a 
Rstricled  unle],  and  OniUwiatt  fo 


and  Poly- 


The  tendency  of  tbeae  amendments  on  the  origbial  scheme 
of  X  simple  division  Into  six  regions  was  to  recognize  three 
primary  divisions  of  higher  rank  than  >uch  *'  regiaus."  This 
vie«  wss  adopted  In  iBijo  by  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford,'  who  pn^wsed 
to  designate  these  three  major  divisions  of  the  earth^s  land 
Btirfac«  respectively  the  Australian,  the  South  Ameiican  and 
the  Arctogaean  r^ons.  A  weak  point  in  this  scheme  is  that 
since  tlie  term  *'  region  "  is  likewise  applied  to  the  subdivisions 
of  Arctogaea,  there  is  a  danger  of  confuuon  between  the  primary 
and  sectKidaiy  divisions.  An  amendment  proposed  anony- 
iTiously'  in  1893  was  to  substitute  the  names  Xotogaea, 
^eogaea  and  Arctr>gaea  lor  the  three  primary  divisions  ol 
Tyr  Blanford.  Yet  another  emendation^  suggested  by  R, 
X-ydekker  •  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Pn>f.  H.  F.  Osboni,* 
■vras  to  ttesignate  these  three  primary  divisions  as  "  realoia," 
mnd  to  reserve  the  name  "  region  "  for  their  subdivisions. 

Emendations  on  the  original  scheme  also  included  modlfica' 
tions  in  the  limits  of  the  rCf^ns  themselves.  In  iSyS,  for 
instance,  Dr  A.  Hrilprio  '  (in  accordance  with  B  suggestion  of 


>  Maxcliatir  ScirtKi  iMttaiti.  wa.  J  and  6,  p.  H 

•  F™.  Gtcl.  Six.  (London.  I890),  p.  ^&. 

•  NahoBlSatKi.  Hi.  l»g. 

•  GtctrailiiaU  CutrihUuii  >/  Uammati  (Londol 
'  "  CDfTTlalnn   between  Tntianr   Mammil  H< 
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fJiL, 


ic  from  the  former  a  "  transitional " 
the  Utter  1.  smilat  Mediteranean,  or  Tyrrbe 
he  also  remgiuied  a  distinct  Polynesian  regie  . 
the  main  lq>  negative  characters..  The  Sotioi 
subsequently  adopted  by  Dr  C.  H.  Merriam '  In 
on  by  Dr  Blarilord  in  the  address  nlimdy  cited, 
however,  changed  to  Medio-Columbian.  A  r 
proposal  wu  al«  embodied  in  Dr  Blanlord's  si 
■       '  '      Ethiopisn  tctpoi 


le  Corns 


andstaformasepii 


eMaU 


transfer  the  island  of 
Celebes,  together  with  Lombok,  Flores  and  Timor,  from  the 
Australian  to  the  Orieatal  tetfon,  or  to  regard  them  is  repre- 
senting a  iranaitional  region  between  the  two.*  The  effect  of 
this  change  was  praciifaily  10  abolish  "  Wallace's  line  "  (the 
deep  channel  between  Iheislandsot  Bali  and  Lombok  and  thence 
northward  through  the  Macas&ar  Strait},  the  deepest  channel 
being  really  utualed  to  the  eastward  of  Timor. 

The  later  evolution  ol  the  scheme,  as  presented  by  Dr  Max 
Weber,*  may  he  tahulariied,  with  some  slight  alieniJon,  as 
follows,  the  "realms"  being .  printed  in  capitals,  the  regions 
and  sub-regioits  in  ordinary  type,  and  the  transitional  regioDi 


II.  NiocAia 


more  of  a  Hawaiian  re 

Notopea.  the  Austral! 
egg-laying   nun  null    ( 

tL  AuRi^^yan'  In 
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prinury  Tains  !>  undaubtedl]' 


ie'oTS    " 


th^^iC"' 


releraUe  to  the  family  Muridae,  and  are  moetly  of  peculiar  types, 
such  as  the  golde*  internal  Wyirtmyi)  and  the  jerboa-ials  Itini- 


Zealand  beiH  only  a  coiqilo  ol 

[irobabilit]r  ue  survivori  of  a  gioup  wnirn  was  wn 

Jiirasnc  times:  while  mampiala,  as  represented  by  ' 

opofsums  (Didriphyidae),  had  a  very  wide  ranse  even 

Oiigocefie  division  of  the  Tertiary  period.    The  dipr 

's  may  not  improbably  have  originated  w'~'''~ 


tional  ration. 

N<Mogaea  is  likewise  the  home  of  a 
Irirds,  some  of  which  range,  however,  in 
that  is  to  say.  Celebes  and  Ceiam.    1 

'  "  The  Geographical  I 
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peculiar  avian  familicft  Include  the  bircb-of -paradise  (Paradiscidae). 
the  honey&ucken  (McliphaKidae),  and  the  lyre-birds  (Mcnuridae) 
among  the  perching  group,  the  cockatoos  (Cacatuidae)  and  lories 
(Loriidae)  among  the  parrots,  the  mound-builders,  or  brush-turkeys 
(Megapodiidae)  among  the  game-birds,  and  the  cassowaries  and 
cmeua  ^Casuariidae  and  Dromaeidae)  in  the  ostrich  group.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  region  b  also  marked  bv  the  absence  of  certain 
widely  spread  family  groups,  such  as  the  barbcts  (Megalaemidae), 
the  otherwise  -coemopolitan  woodpeckers  (Picidae),  the  trogons 
(Trogonldae),  and  the  pheasant  and  cartridge  tribe  ^Phasianidae). 

The  reptiles,  owing  probably  to  their  earlier  radiation,  are  much 
less  p«:uliar,  such  widely  spread  types  as  the  monitors  (Vannidae) 
and  skinks,  (Scinddae)  being  abundant,  ak  are  also  crocodiles  (Croco- 
dilidac).  The  tortoises  belong,  however,  exclusively  to  the  side- 
necked  group  (Pleurodiia),  now  restricted  to  the  s6uthem  hemi- 
sphere; among  these  the  most  noteworthy  betnir  the  giant  homed 
tortoise  (J/mmmmx)  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  which 
belongs  to  agenus  elsewhere  known  only  from  the  South  American 
Tertiary.  The  Australian  lung-fish  {Ceratodus,  or  Neoceralodus)  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  widely  spread  Triassic  and  Jurassic  type. 
The  salmon  tribe  (Salmontdae),  however,  is  notable  for  its  absence, 
although  one  peculiar  form  occurs  in  New  Zealand;  and  the 
Cyprinidae,  or  carps,  are  wanting  throughout  the  realm,  this 
absience  extending  to  Celebes,  although  in  Borneo  the  group  is 
abundantly  represented. 

New  Zcailand,  here  provisionally  included  in  a  separate  Poly- 
nesian region,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  all  indigenous 
mammals  except  two  bats,  each  representing  a  peculiar  genus. 
Among  birds,  the  Neogaeic  family  Mcliphagidae  includes  several 
peculiar  genera,  as  does  also  the  widely  spresyd  starling  group 
(Sturnidae) ;  while  the  parrota  of  the  genera  Sinngops  and  ritstor 
are  likewise  peculiar.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  abundance  of 
the  ostrich  group,  represented  by  the  living  kiwis  (Apteryx),  and 
the  moas  (Dinornithidae)  which  have  been  exterminated  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  Reptiles  are  scarce,  but  among  them 
the'  tuateia  lixard  iSphenodon)  is  especially  noteworthy  on  account 
of  being  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ordinal  group  (Rhynchocephalia) 
widely  spread  during  Triassic  and  Jurassic  times. 

Of  the  Hawaiian  area  (whether  or  no  rightly  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct region),  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  it  is  the  sole  habitat  of 
the  gor^eouslv  coloured  birds  known  aa  mamos,  or  aickle-bilU 
(Drepamdidae). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  modem  fauna  of  Notmaea, 
and  more  especially  the  Australian  region,  as  here  restricted,  we 
enter  extremely  debatable  ground.  Dr  Wallace,  who  refused  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  great  inter-continental  connexions  in 
the  past,  was  of  ofMnion  that  Australia  received  the  ancestors  of 
its  marsupials  and  roonotremcs  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Austro- 
Malayan  area  (as  it  certainly  has  its  rodents)  "far  back  in  the 
Secondary  period."  This  view  has  been  endorsed  by  the  present 
writer^  wno  suggested  the  early  Eocene  as  the  most  probable  date 


Asiatic  fauna  inhabited  this  land,  from  which  during  the  Eocene 
a  southern  portion  was  cut  off  by  partial  submergencei  this  southern 
portion  being  the  modern  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  the  home  of 
monotremcs,  marsupials  and  ancient  forms  of  other  groups,  such 
as  cassowaries  and  birds-of-paradise,  while  widely  distributed 
speciatized  types  are  wanting.  Northwards  extended  a  coral-sea, 
in  the  islands  of  which  dwelt  primitive  rodents,  insectivores  and 
other  ancient  groups,  with  perhaps  cuscuscs.  During  the  Miocenei 
great  changes  of  level  took  place  in  the  archipelago,  which  attained 
its  present  form  in  the  Pleistocene.  Celebes  was  insulated  early. 
Java  later.  Intermittent  land-connexions  took  place,  which  allowed 
of  periodical  immigrations  of  Astatic  forms  from  one  side  and  of 
Australian  types  from  the  other.  The  question  is  left  undecided 
whether  the  cuscuscs  of  the  Austro-Malayan  blands  are  remnants 
of  the  primitive  Euro-Asiatic  fauna  or  later  immigrants  from 
Australia.  The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  the  Australian  and 
PhiUppine  rodents  are  survivors  of  the  original  pre-Tertiary  fauna, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  specialization  of  Hydromys.is 
against  this.  The  author  fails  to  see  'any  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
former  connexion  of  Australasia  with  either  South  America  or  a 
former  large  antarctic  continent  (Antarctica). 

While  admitting  that  this  may  be  the  true  explanation,  Mr  B.  A. 
Bensley*  considers  it  possible  that  opossums  (Didelphyidae),  which 
he  regards  as  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  marsupials,  may  have 
effected  an  entrance  into  Ncogaea  by  way  of  Antarctica.  In 
cither  event,  he  would  place  the  date  of  entry  as  post-Eocene; 
but  against  this  view  b  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  a  diprotodont 
marsupial  {Wynyardia)  in  Tasmanian  strata  believed  to  be  of 
Eocene  age.    Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer*  b  also  of  opinion  that  the 

*  Lydekker,  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals  (1896). 
*Der  Indo-Australtsche  Arckipel,  &c.  (Jena,  1003). 

*  Amtrican  Naturalist,  xxv.  360  and  261  (1902). 

*  Report  of  Horn  Expedition  to   Central  Australia,  pp.    187  and 

188  (lS.;o). 


Australian  marsupbls  and  monotremes  reached 
habitat  by  means  of  a  land-connexion  in  the  south  subaeqeeK  to 
the  insulation  of  New  Zealand.  This,  of  course,  impiic*  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extinct  southern  marsupial  fauna  of  which  w«  have  ao 
knowledge  except  in  the  case  of  the  Epanorthidac  of  Patacocia. 

That  Austnfia  formed  {nrt  of  a  great  e(|aatosial  laad-beh  con- 
necting the  southern  continents  in  lurassic  timet  appears  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  the  "  Goodwmna  nafa.**  The 
question  b  whether  such  a  connexion — either  by  way  dL  Aanarctica 
or  not — persbted  in  the  case  of  Neogaea  long  cnbuch  to  admit  d 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  fauna  (supposing  it  all  10  ha^«  coc^e 
by  a  southern  route)  having  effected  an  entrance.  The  existeixe 
of  such  a  land-bridge  was  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1&47: 
and  the  idea  of  a  late  connexion  between  fkcogaea  aad  Nocogaea 
has  been  adopted  by  L.  Ratirocyer  (1867),  Captain  F.  W.  Hidtos 
(i87;S),  Prof.  H.  O.  Forbes  (itoa).  Mr  C.  Hedtey  (1895).  Dr  H.  *qd 
Ihenng  (1891  and  1900),  Prof.  H.  F.  OsbcMra,  who  takca  an  ister- 
rocdbte  view  of  the  extent  of  the  part  played  by  Ajitaictka  (1900  •. 
and  by  Dr  A.  F.  Ortroann  (1902).  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  T.  Giii 
(1875)  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  *'  Eogaea  "  coauMctiiw  the 
three  great  continents  exclusive  of  Antarctica;  and  ia  18&4  Capt. 
Hutton,  abandoqing  hb  former  view*  susgested  the  coenuicc  di 
Australia  and  South  America  by  means  ofa  mid-Pacific  contineM. 
A  summary  of  these  views,  with  references,  is  given  by  Dr  Ortmaca 
in  voL  XXXV.  pp.  139-142  of  the  American  Nahmxlist  (1901). 

So  far  as  mammab  are  concerned,  the  evidence  in  fa^YiGr  of  a 
comparatively  late  land-connexion  b  weakened  by  the  receu  >ic« 
that  certain  supposed  Patagonian  Tertiary  mar&opialss  mxh  as 
Proikytacinus,  are  really  creodont  Cami\-ora.  On  the  other  bard 
(putting  aside  these  carnivores),  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair*  b  d  ofrirb  a 
that  the  living  South  American  marsupial  Ceenola$es  and  its  cxtim 
relatives  are  annectant  forms  between  diprotodonts  and  pohpr> 
todonts,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  ancestral  stock  whxh'^£^e 
rise  to  the  Australbn  phalangers.  The  occurrence  in  the  Tmiair 
of  Patagonia  of  primitive  opossums,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
ancestral  to  the  modem  South  American  forms,  is  also  aa  iir.pcrtart 
determination.,  From  thb,  coupled  with  the  testina«iBy  aSc<^ded 
by  the  invertebrate  faunas,  he  conuders  himself  justified  in  statiat 
that  "  considerable  evidence  b  now  availaUe  to  show  that  a  bad- 
connexion  between  Patagonia  and  the  Australian  region  catsied  ncft 
later  than  the  cloae  of  the  Cretaceous  or  the  bci^inaiac  of  the 
Tertbry,  and  it  b  possible  that  at  thb  time  the  intcichange  d 
marsupiab  between  the  two  continents  was  effected.  Wbether  the 
marsupials  originated  in  South  America  and  migrated  thcnrt  to 
Australia,  or  the  reverse,  cannot  at  present  be  detci  mined."  The 
above-mentioned  tortoises  of  the  genua  Hialamia  also  appear  to 
afford  strong  evidence  of  the  persbtence  of  the  Ji 


between  Notogaea  and  Neogaea  to  a  comparatively  late  cpock. 
Again,  Prof.  W.  B.  Benham,*  from  the  evidence  <4  eanhwovs. 


b  strongly  dbjposed  to  believe  in  a  late  connexion  betmeea  the 
areas  in  question.  From  their  invariable  asaociatioa  with  aar-^- 
spermous  plants,  this  author  b  of  opinion  that  earthworms  are  a 
comparatively  modem  group,  which  did  not  attain  any  iBportvt 
development  before  the  Cretaceous.  The  ancestral  type  wx-^.'d 
appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the  exxsti^ 
Aotiodrilus,  of  which  the  headquarters,  it  not  the  biith|d»v.  sss 
the  "  Melancsian  plateau."  New  Zealand  and  the  nei^hbcRffiac 
islands,  which  possess  the  most  ancient  worm4auna.  were  arpacated 
at  an  early  date  from  thb  plateau.  From  thb  area  the  pnmimt 
worms  travelled  in  one  direction  into  the  Aizstrp-Mala^-an  ooftntriei. 
while  in  another,  by  way  of  Antarctica,  they  reached  South  Aacrka 
and  Africa.  With  this  brief  summary  of  the  chief  views,  this  fmn 
of  the  subject  must  be  dismissed  without  the  writer  beiag  oc»- 
mitted  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

Next  to  Notogaea  the  most  distinct  faonistic  cootmestal  area, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  its  present  and  later  Tertiary  mai 
concerned,  is  Neogaea,  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
the  Neotropkal  region.  It  is  remarkable  as  being,  with 
the  exception  of  Notogaea,  the  only  land-area  which  coeiaiss  a: 
the  present  day  more  than  one  living  genus  of  marsupials,  aad  alss 
^  a  large  middle  Tertiary  marsupial  Tauna.  The  Uvias  inarsup>iU 
include  a  large  number  of  true  opossums,  constitutinc  the  faxr-> 
Didelphyidae  and  CaenoUsUs  the  surviving  reprcaeatative  cf  tl« 
Epanorthidae  of  the  Patagoman  Tertiaries.  The  opoasnsas  xtt 
represented  by  the  genera  Ckiromectes  and  Didetpkys;  the  latter 
divisible  into  a  number  of  sub-genera  of  which  the  typical  s^^c? 
alone  ranged  Into  North  America.  Whether  the  modera  oposusBit 
belong  to  the  endemic  Neogaeic  fauna,  or  whether  they  are  b-c 
immigrants  from  the  north  (where  they  were  represented  ia  x>t 
Oligocene  of  both  hemispheres),  b  a  question  in  regaid  to  vl'kk 
a  definite  answer  can  scarcely  at  present  be  pven.  It  appt^-x 
however,  that  Microfnotkeriitm  and  certain  allied  forms  freca  'he 
middle  Tertiary  of  Patagonia  are  endemic  representatives  of  tbr 
Didelphyidae  which  did  not  give  rise  to  the  modem  Types.  The 
Epanorthidae,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Max  Weber,  indicate  a  »*^ 
ordinal  group  by  themselves;  and  if  thb  be  omect  their 
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in  favour  of  a  land-connexion  between  Neogaea  and  Notogaea 
cannot  have  the  weight  attributed  to  it  by  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair. 

The  typical  Edentata  (sloths,  anteatera  and  armadillos)  are  at 
the  present  day  practically  confined  to  Neoeaca  where  they  have 
existed  from  the  date  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  of  Patagonia  (which 
arc  probably  of  Miocene  age).  A  few  armadillos,  however,  have 
penetrated  into  Texas  ^  and  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  extinct  ground-sloths  (Megatheriidae)  and  a 
Slyptodon,  or  giant  armadulo.  also  ranged  into  North  America. 
The  group  is,  however,  essentially  Neo«eic  Among  the  monkeys 
the  C^bidae,  or  American  monkeys,  and  tneir  relatives  the  Hapalidae, 
or  marmosets,  are  likewise  peculiar  to  Neogaea,  where  they  date 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  epoch.  The  vampire-oats,  or  Phyllostoma- 
tidac.  are  likewise  peculiar,  to  this  realm,  and  are  doubtless  also 
endemic.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shrew-mice,  which  have 
evidently  entered  from  the  north,^  continental  Neogaea  is  at  the 
present  day  devoid  of  Inaectivora.  It  is,  however,  very  note- 
worthy that  one  peculiar  familv  (Solenodoi)tidae)  of  the  order, 
apparently  nearly  allied  to  the  Malagasy  Centctidae  (tenrecs).  occurs 
in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  extinct  NecroUsUs,  believed  to  be 
near  akin  to  tYA  African  golden  moles  (Chrysochloridae),  is  found 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  beds.  Rodents  of  more  or  less  peculiar  types 
arc  highly  characteristic  of  Neogaea  and  for  the  most  part  date 
from  tne  Santa  Cruz  epoch.  Among  these  the  Caviidae,  Chin- 
chtllidae  and  Octodontidae  are  pecuniar  to  this  realm,  while  the 
Caprorayidae  are  common  to  the  Ethiopian  region  of  Arctogaea, 
but  are  unknown  elsewhere. 

Ungulates  are  in  the  main  very  poorly  represented  in  Neogaea 
and  include  only  the  llama  group  (guanaco.  &c.).  tapirs,  and 
certain  small  or  medium-sized  doer  related  to  North  American 
types.  P^laeontological  evidence  tells  us  that  these,  like  certain 
piccuiiar  genera  of  horses  now  extinct  (such  as  Hippidium)  and 
mastodons,  were  comparatively  recent  intruders  into  the  realm 
from  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  Nec«aea  at  the  date  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  was  the  home  of  certain  endemic 
groups  of  ungulates,  such  as  the  Toxodontia  and  Litopterna.  some 
of  t  he  representatives  of  which  (Toxodon  and  liacrauckenia)  flourished 
during  tne  Pleistocene  Pampean  epoch. 

Of  the  C^nivora.  the  civet  group  ^Viverridae)  u  absent,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  dog  tribe  (Canidae).  bears  (Ursidae),  of  which 
there  is  only  a  single  existing  representative,  cats  (Felidae),  and 
probably  raccoons  (Procyonidac),  must  be  regarded  as  intruders 
from  the  north,  although  several  genera  of  the  last-named  group 
arc  peculiar  to  the  area.  In  the  banta  Cruz  epoch  the  place  of 
these  modem  specialized  Camivora  was  taken  by  marsupial-like 
creodonts,  such  as  Prothylacinus. 

In  birds  Neogaea  is  especially  rich  and  contains  more  than  a 
score  of  family  ^oups  unknown  elsewhere.  Several  of  these,  such 
as  the  tyrarit-birds  (Tyrannidae),  manakins  (Pipridae),  chatterers 
(Cottngidae),  ant-thrushes  (Formicariidae),  the  oven-bird  group 
(Dcndrocolaptidae),plant-cuttcrs(Phytotomidae),and  wren-thrushes 
(Pteroptychidac),  belong  to  a  low  ana  generalized  type  of  the  perch- 
ing, or  passerine,  group.  Among  tne  so-called  picarian  birds, 
which  arc  likewise  a  generalized  type,  the  big-billed  toucans  (Rham- 
phasiidac).  puff-birds  (Bucconidae),  jacamars  ^Galbulidae),  motmots 
(  Momotidac).  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  humming-birds  (Trochilidae) 
are  in  the  main  peculiar  to  this  realm,  althougn  some  of  the  last- 
named  familv  wander  to  the  northward  in  summer.  The  condors 
(Cathartidae),  form  a  highly  characteristic  Ncogaeic  family;  while 
the  hoatzin  {Ptnilkocomus)  represents  another.  Of  the  higher 
forms  of  perching-birds  the  quit-quits  (Coerebidac).  greenlets 
(Vircnnidae).  the  hang-nests  and  many  other  representatives  of  the 
Icteridac.  and  the  tanagers  (Tanagridae)  are  exclusively  Neogaeic; 
while  crows,  starlings,  thrushes,  warblers  and  flycatchers  are 
either  rare  or  wanting,  although  the  finches  are  abundant.  Parrots 
are  numerous,  and  represented  by  peculiar  forms  such  as  the  macaws 
(i4ra)  and  conures  or  ordinary  South  American  parrots  {Conurus). 
Very  characteristic  of  the  /ealm,  and  unknown  elsewhere  are  the 
curassows  aod  Kuans  (Craadae)  among  the  game-birds,  the  chajas, 
or  screamers  (Pklamedeidae),  the  trumpeters  (Psophiidae),  sun- 
bitterns  (Eurypygidae),  and  the  seriema  (Cariamidae).  Allied 
apparently  to  the  last  is  Phororkachos,  a  giant  extinct  bird  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  beds  with  a  skull  ncariy  as  large  as  that  of  a  pony. 
The  tinamous  (Tinamidae),  possibly  an  annectant  type  between 
game-birds  anl  the  ostrich  group,  and  the  rhcas  or  American 
ostriches  (Rheidae)  are  likewise  exclusively  Neogaeic.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  distribution  of  all  the  memoers  of  the  ostrich  group 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  former  union  ol  the 
southern  continents,  especially  as  their  ea^rliest  known  represen- 
tative M  African. 

Among  reptiles,  the  tortoises,  with  the  exception  of  representa- 
tives of  the  terrestrial  genus  Testudo,  all  belong  to  the  Pleurodira. 
and  include  several  peculiar  generic  types  such  as  Chelys  (matamata) 
and  one,  Podoenemts,  common  to  Madagascar.  The  occurrence  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Patagonia  of  a  representative  of  itiolania,  else- 
where known  onfy  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  A  number  of  snakes  <A  the  boa  group  (Boinae) 
occur  in  the  realm,  to  which  the  genus  Eunecles  (anacondas)  is 
restricted:  but  Boa  itself,  like  Podccnemis  among  the  tortoises,  is 


common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar.  The  blind  burrowing- 
snakes  of  the  family  Glauconiidae  occur  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  south-western 
Asia.  The  caimans  or  South  American  alligators  {Caiman)  are 
solely  Neogaean;  the  isuanas  (Iguanidae)  are  mainly  peculiar  to 
the  realm,  although  a  lew  inhabit  North  America,  and  there  are 
two  outlying  genera  in  Madagascar  and  a  third  in  Fiji.    The  tejus 

Sejidae)  are  wholly  Neogaean.  The  Xantusiidae  are  exclusively 
;ntral  American  and  Antillean;  while  the  Amphisbaenidae  are 
practically  restricted  to  Ne(»aea  and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lacertidae,  Varanidae  and  Agamidae  are  absent.  Tailed  amphi- 
bians are  unknown  south  of  Central  America;  but  the  region  is 
the  home  of  several  peculiar  types  of  toads,  such  as  Pipa  (Surinam 
toad)  belonging  to  an  otherwise  Ethiopian  section,  and  the  majority 
of  the  famfly  Cystu^thidae,  as  exemplified  <by  the  horned  toad 
and  the  escuerso  {Ceratophrys)^  the  remainder  of  the  group  being 
Australian. 

Freshwater  fishes  are  very  abundant  in  Neogaea,  where  they  are 
represented  by  a  number  of^peculiar  generic  and  certain  family 
types;  some  ol  the  members  have /developed  the  remarkable  habit 
of  feeding  upon  the  floating  fruits  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the 
tropical  forest-districts. 

The  electric  eels  (Gymnotidae)  are  peculiar  to  the  waters  of 
Neogaea,  as  are  certain  other  groups,  such  aa  the  armoured  cat- 
fishes  (Loricariidae),  while  truecat-nshes  (Siluridae)  are  extremely 
abundant.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  renjarkable  feature  of  the 
fish-fauna  of  Ncoeaea  is  its  affinity  to  that  o(  the  Ethiopian  region. 
Among  the  lung-fishes  the  family  Lefudosirenidae  is,  for  example, 
restricted  to  the  two  areas,  with  one  genus  in  each,  as  is  also  the 
family  Characinidae.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cichlidae, 
which  have,  however,  representatives  in  the  Malagasy  and  Oriental 
regions;  and  the  Cyprinodontidae,  which  are  extrcinely  abundant 
in  Neogaea  (where  certain  of  their  representatives  arc  separated  by 
some  naturalists  aa  a  distinct  family,  Poeciliidae)  likewise  present 
the  same 'general  type  of  distribution^althoug^h  their  area  includes 
the  southern  frin^of  the  Palaearctic  sub-region  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Oriental  region. 

As  regards  the  past  history  of  Neogaea.  Professor  Carl  Eigen- 
roann,  writing  in  the  Pc^tuar  Science  Monthly  ioi  June  1906, 
observes  that  "  in  the  earliest  Tertiary  tropical  America  consisted 
of  two  land-areas,  Archiguiana  and  Archamazonia,  separated  by 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  was  still  submersed.  There 
was  a  land-mass,  Hellenis,  between  Africa  and  Soutn  America, 
posubly  in  contact  with  Guiana  and  some  point  in  tropical  Africa. 
This  land-mass,  which  was  inhabited,  among  other  things,  by  fishes 
belonging  to  the  families  Lepidosirenida  (lung-fishes),  Poeciliidae. 
Characinidae,  Cichlidae  and  Siluridae  (cat-fishes),  sank  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  forcing  the  fauna  in  two  directions,  towards 
Africa  and  towards  South  America,  exterminating  all  types  not 
moved  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  From  these  two  rudiments  have 
developed  the  bresent  diverse  faunas  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
each  reinforcea  by  intruuons  from  the  ocean  and  neighbouring 
land-areas,  and  by  autochthonous  development  within  its  own 
border. . . .  The  connexion  between  Africa  and  South  America 
existed  before  the  origin  of  present  genera,  and  even  befoils  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  present  families  and  sub-families,  some'  time 
bcKtre  the  early  Tertiary.  There  has  never  been  any  exchange 
between  Africa  and  Sou\n  America  since  that  time." 
.  This  connexion  between  Neogaea  and  Africa  was  doubtless  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Jurassic  eauatorial  land-belt  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made;  freuiwater  fishes  being  probably 
a  group  of  earlier  radiation  than  mammals.  Perhaps  the  distri- 
bution of  the  reptilian  genera  common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar 
may  be  expjained  in  the  same  manner,  although  tortoises  apparently 
identical  with  Podocnemis  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  (as  well 
as  in  that  of  Africa  and  India),  so  that  this  group  may  have  radiated 
from  the  north.  Whether  the  evidence  of  the  Cy&tignathtdac 
among  the  amphibians  and  of  the  extinct  Miolania  among  cnelonians 
is  also  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  Jurassic  connexion  between 
Neogaea  and  Notogaea  till  a  considerablV  later  epoch  must,  for  the 
present,  be  left  an  open  question.  The  distribution  of  other 
families  oT  lizards  is,  however,  not  in  favour  of  such  a  connexion, 
the  Lacertidae  and  Agamidae  being  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
inclusive  of  Australia  but  exclusive  of  Madagascar,  while  the  cosmo- 
politan Scincidae,  so  abundant  in  Notogaea,  are  extremely  scarce 
in  Neogaea. 

Reverting  to  the  mammalian  fauna,  its  evidence,  combined  with 
that  of  geology,  indicates  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  period  South  America  was  isolated  from  North  America, 
and  inhabited  by  its  autochthonous  fauna  of  monkeys,  marmosets, 
sloths,  ground-sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  glyptodonts.  toxodonts, 
macrauchenias  (together  with  certain  other  peculiar  ungulates), 
rodents,  marsupials  and  creodonts,  as  well  as  by  Phororkachos, 
rheas,  tinamous  and  probably  some  of  the  other  groups  of  birds 
now  peculiar  to  the  area.  Tliis  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
later  Miocene  or  Pliocene  epoch,  during  some  portion  of  which  a 
connexion  was  established  with  North  America  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien.  By  means  of  this  new  land-bndge  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna  of  Neogaea  was  enabled 
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to  effect  an  entrance  into  North  America,  as  b  exemplified  by  the 
occurrence  there  of  ground'sloths  and  glyptodonts.  Simultaneously 
a  large  immigcation  of  northern  forms  took  place  into  Neogaea; 
these  invaders  from  Arctogoca,  including  cats  and  sabre-toothed 
tigers,  bears,  fox-like  dogs,  raccoons,  llamas,  horses,  tapirs,  deer, 
mastodons  and  perhaps  opossums.  While  representatives  of  most 
of  these  invaders  havt  persisted  to  the  present  day.  some  groups, 
such  as  horses  and  mastodojns,  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  has 
also  a  large  portion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna,  licre  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  the  evidence  for  the  insulation  of  Neogaea  during 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  docs  not  by  any  means  rest 
only  on  that  supplied  by  mammals.  C.  H.  Gilbert  and  b.  C.  Starks,* 
for  instance,  in  a  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  wrote  as  follows: — "  The  ichthyological  evidence  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  former  open  commiinica- 
tion  between  the  two  oceans,  which  must  have  become  closed  at  a 
period  sufficiently  remote  from  the  present  to  have  permitted  the 
specific  differentiation  of  a  very  laii^e  majority  of  the  forms 
involved.  .  .  .  Alf  evidence  concurs  m  ^  fixing  the  date  of  that 
connexion  at  some  time  prior  to  the  Pleistocene,  probably  in  the 
early  Miocene."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  fossil  mammalian  faunas  of 
North  and  South  America,  which  indicate  that  land-communication 
between  those  two  continents  was  interrupted  during  a  consider- 
ably portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  only  re-established  (or  [?] 
established  for  the  first  time)  either  towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
or  the  early  part  of  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

The  South  American  mammalian  fauna,  as  we  now  know  it,  is, 
then,  a  complex,  consisting  of  an  original  autochthonous  element 
and  of  a  large  foreign  infusion  from  the  north.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  latter,  there  is  no  difficulty;  but  some  degree  of  obscurity 
still  prevails  with  rceard  to  the  source  of  the  autochthonous  fauna. 
According  to  Prof.  Eigehmann's  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of 
the  fresh-wattr  fishes  the  cariy  Tertiary  Atlantic  "  Hellenis  "  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  uuiana  on  the  one  side  and  tropical 
Africa  on  the  other.  That  such  a  connexion  did  really  exist  in 
Tertiary  times  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews,' 
as  the  result  of  his  studies  of  the  Tertiary  vertebrate  fauna  of  the 
Fa^'um  district  of  Egypt,  as  expressed  in  the  following  passage: — 
"Speakin|;  generally,  it  appear^  that  (i)  probably  in  Jurassic 
times  Afnca  and  South  America  formed  a  continuous  land-mass; 
(2)  in  the  Cretaceous  period  the  sea  encroached  southwards  over 
this  land,  forming  what  is  now  the  South  Atlantic.  How  far  this 
depression  had  advanced  southwards  at  the  end  of  the  Secondary 
period  is  not  clear,  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  final  separation 
of  the  two  continents  did  not  take  place  till  Eocene  times,  and 
that  there  may  have  been  a  chain  of  islands  between  the  northern 
part  of  Africa  and  Brazil  which  perustcd  even  till  the  Miocene." 

By  this  route,  as  was  suggested  considerably  earlier  by  Prof. 
W.  a.  Scott  and  subsequently  by  the  present  writer,  Neogaea  may 
have  received  a  considerable  portion  01  its  autochthonous  mammal- 
fauna.  Further  reference  to  this  point  is  made  later;  but  it  may 
be  added  that  the  evidence  of  the  land-faunas  is  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  shallow-water  marine  faunas  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  present  a' striking  similarity.. 

In  an  address  to  the  British  Association  at  the  meeting  in  1905 
in  South  Africa  Mr  G.  A.  Boulengcr  expressed  himself ,  nowever, 
as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  a  Tertiary  connexion 
between  Africa  and  South  America.  "  It  is  undeniable,"  he 
observed,  ."that  the  hypothesis  of  a  South  Atlantic  land-com- 
munication in  the  Eocene  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  when  this 
is  really  established,  all  difficulty  in  explaining  the  distribution  of 
the  Cichlidae  will  have  disappeared.  Iii  the  meanwhile  ...  we 
must  not  construct  bridges  without  bring  sure  of  our  points  of 
attachment."  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned  tnat  those 
who  explain  the  distribution  of  certain  forms  of  life  by  the  former 
existence  of  a  land-connexion  between  the  southern  continents  by 
way  of  "  Antarctica,"  have  attached  some  importance  to  the  exist- 
ence of  fishes  of  the  genus  Galaxias  in  the  freshwatcrs  of  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  America  and  the  Cape.  This  evidence 
has  been  shattered  by  Mr  Boulengor's  description  (in  a  memoir  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Congo)  of  a  marine  representative  of  the  genus 
in  question  from  the  Southern  Ocean. 

For  the  zoological  subregions  of  Neogaea  the  reader  must  refer, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  regbns,  to  special  works  on 
zoological  distribution. 

As  Arctogaea  includes  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  land-suriace 
of  the  globe  (with  the  exception  of  Antarctica)  it  is  almost  impossible 
jkg^tgg^g^  to  give  any  general  diagnosis  even  of  its  mammalian 
^^^*  fauna.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  at  the 
present  day  monotremes  are  wholly  wanting,  while  marsupials  are 
represented  only  by  one  or  two  species  of  opossums  (Dtdelphys) 
in  North  America  and  by  cuscuses  (Pkalanger)  in  the  Austro- 
Malayan  subrcgion.  The  true  or  typical  Edentata  are,  if  we 
except  late  wanderers  from  Neogaea  into  North  America,  absent 
from  this  realm  at  the  present  date  and  during  the  Pleistocene; 
the  alleged  occurrence  of  a  ground-sloth  in  tne  Pleistocene  of 
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Madagascar  being  probably  due  to  a  misinterpcetatioia.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  region,  and  more  especially  its  easftem  haU.  b  the 
great  home  of  the  ungubte  mammals.  Indeed  rfainoceroaes  may  be 
considered  absolutely  characteristic  of  Arctogaea,  nnce  at  oae  ttnr 
or  another  they  have  ranged  over  the  whole  area,  except  Mada- 
gascar, and  arc  c^uite  unsown  elsewhere.  The  zaooeni  bed 
Carnivora  are  likewise  an  essentially  Arcto^aeic  group,  whidi  ocly 
found  its  way  into  Neogaea  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch;  and 
the  realm  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  most  c(  the 
higher  groups  of  placental  mammals.  The  tortoises  of  the  family 
Trionycnidae  form  an  exclusively  Arctogaean  group,  <»oe  nui^icg 
all  over  the  realm,  although  long  since  extinct  in  Europe. 

If  Madagascar  be  excepted,  the  Ethiopian  regioa  (or  Ethiopa) 
is  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  regions  01  Arctogaea.  So  distiacx 
is  it  that,  on  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of^inocbs, 
Dr  H.  S.  Packard  *  has  sunested  that  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  Arctogaea  to  form  a  realm  by  itself,  uader 
the  name  of  Apogaea.  The  mammalian  fauna,  even  cxdaive  cf 
the  Tertiary  one  of  Egypt,  docs  not,  however,  countenaaoe  such  a 
separation.  By  Sclater  and  Wallace,  Madagascar  was  tnduded  ia 
the  Ethiopian  region,  but  that  island  was  subscquenthr  made  a 
region  by  itself  by  Dr  Blanford.  This  separation  of  Madagascar 
to  form  a  Malagasy  region  has  met  with  eencral  acceptance;  bet 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  K.  1;  Pocock,^  who  bases  his  condosoa  oa 
the  distribution  of  trapdoor-spiders  (which  in  other  respects  acconk 
curiously  well  with  that  of  mammals),  it  is  doc  justified.  T)« 
mammalian  evidence  appears,  however,  to  be  ovei  »helnus|;ty 
strong  in  its  favour;  anci  it  also  receives  support  from  reptiha? 
distribution.  All  are  agreed  that  the  Ethiopiaa  regioa  sIkniU 
exclude  that  part  of  Africa  which,  lies,  roughly  spealons.  Dorth* 
ward  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  By  Sclater  and  WaUace  tbe  regica 
was  taken  to  include  that  portion  of  Arabia  tyine  to  tbe  south 
of  the  same  tropic;  but  Mr  Pocock*  has  pointed  o*jt  that  tbb 
separation  of  Arabia  into  two  portions  is  not  supported  by  the 
distribution  of  scorpions^,  and  he  would  refer  the  whc^  erf  it  to 
the  Mediterranean  transitional  ruion.  Tbe  occurrence  of  a  tah/- 
gpat  (HemiiragHs)  in  Oman  lenos  some  support  to  this  pvopoul 
since  that  genus  has  no  representative  in  Africa,  and  occurs  cisc- 
where  ohl^  in  the  Himalaya  and  the  mountains  of  southern  Indu. 
Other  writers  have  not  accepted  Mr  Pooock's  emendation;  ard 
the  reference  of  the  northern  naif  of  Arabia  to  the  Medherraseaa 
and  of  the  southern  half  to  the  Ethiopian  region  is  osnaBy  followed. 
The  area  is  admittedly  a  meeting-ground  of  at  least  two  lanaas. 

Discoveries  in  the  Fayum  district  of  Egypt  have  cooduBwlf 
proved  that  during  the  early  (Eocene)  part  01  the  Tertiary  ptnod 
Ethiopia  was  a  great  centre  •f  development,  and  Bubseqoendy  ai 
dispersal,  instead  of  having  received  (as^  was  formerly  aupposrd} 
the  whole  of  its  higher  modem  mammalian  fauna  from  the  nociL 
In  this  Ethiofnan  centre  were  developed  the  ancestors  of  tbe 
elephants  (Proboscidea)  and  of  the  hyraxrs  (Hyracoklea};  th* 
latter  group  being  represented  by  species  of  much  larger  sue  tlua 
the  existing  forms,  some  of  the  former  of  which  ranged  into  sDuthera 
Europe  during  the  later  Tertiary.  It  was  aiso  the  Imne  of  s 
peculiar  subordinal  jgroup  of  ungulates  (Barypoda),  typified  by 
Arsindiiherium,  and  may  likewise  have  been  the  birthdbcc  of  the 
swine  (Suidae)  as  the  earliest  known  representative  ot  that  groap 

SGeniohyus)  occurs  in  the  Fayum  Eocene.  The  hippopocaciCjR? 
Hippopotamidae),  which  appear  to  be  descended  from  the  Tcrti.rt 
^nthracotheriidae,  may  likewise  be  of  Ethiopian  oiicin.  and  'He 
same  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with  the  giraffe  group  (Giia&<!U.; 
although  definite  evidence  with  regard  to  the  latter  point  b  vam»-/. 
The  occurrence  of  an  ostrich-fike  flightless  hira  in  the  Fa>-u.:} 
Eocene — the  oldest  known  representative  of  that  gnyup— is  ses-^^^ 
tive'that  the  Ratitae.  originated  in  Ethiopia,  whKh  wtwld  acr<-c-1 
well  with  their  distribution  both  in  the  present  and  the  past.  .A 
gialit  land-tortoise  (Tesludo)  is  likewise  known  frrnn  the  Fa%t.r! 
beds,  and  as  it  is  allied  to  the  species  recently  or  still  iBhab:.'-::ii 
Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  islands,  there  is  a  strone:  pnohabi'-r-* 
that  Ethiopian  Africa  was  likewise  tbe  centre  of  dew&paeBX  a^^ 
dispersal  01  that  group. 

Turning  to  its  existing  mammalian  fauna,  Ethiopia  poaBPS«<-i  a 
number  of  peculiar  family  or  generic  groups,  and  is  also  ocjr^t 
equally  well  characterized  by  the  absence  <m  others.  As  nmasks-l 
bv  Wallace,  one  of  its  characteristics  is  the  near  number  of  speck-^ 
of  large  size.  Ambng  the  Primates,  it  is  the  home  cf  the  typ^r^l 
group  of  the  Negroid  branch  of  the  human  species,  whose  nonnen: 
limits  coincide  approximately  with  the  boundary  of  the  reei> » 
itself,  being  replaced  in  northern  Africa  by  races  of  the  Cascsriij 
stock.  Gorillas  and  chimpanaees  (Anlkrop^tkecus)  axe  pecuLtf 
to  the  rcrion,  as  are  also  baboons  (Papio  and  TVpo^cAscxi).  ^: 
southern  Arabia  be  included.  Monkeys  abound,  ami  ahhoof'^  i« 
most  cases  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  n^:ion,  are  geitertcx'r 

'Science,  ser.  2,  vol.  xix.  p.  221  (1904).  Dr  Packard  ^>s-a 
Notogaea  and  Neogaea  in  a  auigle  realm  under  the  name  .^aun- 
tog^ea.  Some  other  writers,  sucn  as  Eh*  H.  Gadow,  take  Nc^oeara 
to  include  all  the  three  southern  continents,  and  employ  the  tcr.B 
Arctogaea  for  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

*  Proc.  Zool.  Soe.,  London,  1903,  pp.  340-368. 

*  Naturol  Science,  voL  iv.,  pp.  353-3^4  O894)- 


eRRESTRIAt] 
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.net-  The  Piodmiagt  or  Innuniidi,  inctude  the  goliffH  iGaiago} 
paltoi  If  agrficWu).  of  wbicb  Ihe  btter  an  akin  to  the  Orienul 
t*,  whjic  the  lormer  jire  quite  diitinct  trvn  the  MaUgafy 
jn.  AmanB  Ihe  Cunivon,  the  aard-mll  (PreliUi).  the 
Ling-dog  {Lycoffn)  and  the  long-eared  fox  {Oltcyott)  ace  peculiar 


uLiar  Co  the  irgiua.     More  remarkable  U  — .  .- 

iber  of  peculiar  geixfa  of  antelopea,  a  fev  d  which  n 

fever,    into    NortE    Africa,    '-^-      --■    ■-'-  -■--    *■ 
laloei  are  marludly  diSere 


a  tHy^lwniu),  and 


itcd  by  tl 


>  (TjTTmrm.) 


Tlc^ 


M.):  .h,_  W 


n."'fn: 

1  (Maci 


kiomya},  and  the  cane' 
being  nrarly  allied  Co 
,  main  (Talpidu)  are 


llhough  Tancing  lurtB  01  the  ^xhara,  while  tb«  fpUOl  EDOlei 
ChTynchloiidac]  aod  the  Potamogalidae  are  oduajvely  Ethn- 
ian.  Lastly,  Ihe  ant-bam.  or  Bard-VBrlu  (Or^cleropodidaf), 
cpTMpnt  a  njbordcT  of  the  EdenlaTa  unknown  dvwhere;  while 
he  African  pangolifu  (Manidac)  differ  markedly  from  cbeir  Oriental 

The  Ethiotaan  bttdi  an  leaa  peculiar.    Tba  oitikh  (SMaJrw) 


owla  (Numidisae)  focai , 

iladanKar,  wbere  true  pbeaiania  are  uakaawn.  Other  peculiar 
ypea  are  ptantaiB-ealen  (MiMChagidae).  ooliea  (ColBdael.  wnod- 
luopuea  (Irriiaridae).  baniea  (Metalaemidae),  grDuod'hombilli 
Buuirtwj.  iecietary-blrdi  ^erpeolaiiidae),  lioiay  aurllagi  {Lam- 
Tslanui),  oi.pecken  (juFJbata).  the  genen  ^nartu  and  nJi- 
■harmi.  aa  wedaaia  uimber  el  stben,  aU  of  wUeh  an  un1iii6wn 
n  Madaiaacar.  In  addition  to  true  phraaanta,  wrbb  (Tcailadyt- 
dae)  and  water4UKia  (CuuJidae)  are  Dokiun  in  the  ElEiopian 


Apart  fnjm  the  widcapread  TriDoycboidea  <af  which  Ihrre  a 
wo   emcra    peculiar  to   the    rrfiDn),    Ihe   Ethiopian   '~-t--^» 
onoua  belong  lo  the  tection  Pleura---     "-  '— 
wf uo  and  SltnuAatrv  being  oommcr 

tfeogaa  and  Ethiopia,  to  Ihe  euluaion  of  Madagascar; 
ieiThoaaniidae  and  Zonuridae.  o-  -' ' —  '-— -" ■ 


he  abaence  in  Madagaicar  of  Agamidae  and  Vi 

Anguidae)  la  a  mailied  negative  friluR  ol  i 
\t  reganU  balrachiana,  the  region  haa  no  ■ 

Apoda);  wEle  il  ihaiea  the  group  of  longuefaicMda  (. 
vith  Neogaca.  ha  peculiar  fainiW  being  the  Xenopodidae,  In 
lininctioa  to  the  Soulh  Aoiencaii  PqwUe.    The  PeMiaci 
jbient.and  tnie  toadaarefev,  but  Irwa  an  abundant. 
Amogg  fiihea,  Afiia  iouth  of  Ihe  Sahan  poaniaca 
leculiar  typea.     Whh  Neogaea  it  abarea  the  poiaei 
ypical  hini-bhee  (Le^doalrenidae).  wh." 
pecia  of  Inchir  (Myfttnu)  and  OOam 
i  ihe  ancient  group  of  Iclate-finBed 
rhe  Diher  famiBea  peculiar  to  EtUoplB 

HKia-liibei),  Pantodontidac,  and  Pbrac , — 

leing  lepreKnted  onlybya  nngle^celeacaeh.  71w  Notopteridae. 
>phiiicetihilidae.  Anabanlidae,  (hptuooniidae  and  MaBaccmbe- 
idar  are  common  id  Ethiopia  and  ibe  Oriental  reraon.  In  addition 
o  (he  LMidtttirH^dae.  the  Chancinidae  are  peculiar  to  ihb  region 
ind  Nni{iei.  The  Cichlidae  occur  in  Madagaicar.  Ethiopia,  the 
Oriental  lenon  and  Neogaca;  and  Ihe  Oatewlowdae  are  ctKi^mon 

D  Ihe  Ian  three  of  iheae  region.,  at  well  -  ' '= ■-■'-  "■- 

S'aadidae  are   Ethiopian,   Oriental   and    .  .  .    . 

aboW,  the  Bfhnitiea  of  the  fiab-fauna  of  Ethiopia  —  ..^ .., 

iiat  of  the  OrieBCal  region,  and.  Kcoodly,  to  that  of  South 

AlLboogh  invRUbntea  do  not  come  liihin  the  icope  of  the 


la  t'be'haUut'iif  Ihe 
the  iole  lurvivon 

\   fCnaiDpIeryiiJ). 
Mormyridac  (prct- 


ZOO9 

lor  the  total  ahacnce  of  f  mh-walET  crajhGahea. 

Aa  regarrla  ita  paat  hiitory.  EthioiBaa  Africa  waa  Ln  ccaaadoa 
with  India  during  the  Tiiaiw  and  lunaaii:  perioda,  the  two  ansu 
collectively  foming  "  Gondwanaland."  which  doubtleaa  cnnatiluted 
'  eaiatinf  during 

Hme  Ola  laige 


_  poninn  ef  the  equatorial  land-belt  . . 
Ihe  epoch!  in  qucaCiun.    Gondwanalan 

aprung;  aod  it  ia  qniie^pnteUe  that 


the  evolution  of  the  la 


n  ef  the  mtebnte  p^ae- 
Iben  ia  alio  a  long  gap 
■    ■     Bth^Vaifi 


and  the  Eocene  little  or  not,.-. 

onK^ogy  of  Ethicoiai^and  in  Egypt  It 

between  the  lower  Miocene  and  ceit^  F1 

NatniB.    The  Teniacy  depoaita  of  •ouchen  Europe  and  h 

Inr^indlcate.  however,  that  Ethinpfafl  Africa  waa  in  free  coil -^- 

catioB  with  theae  tounlciei  during  Ihe  upper  Miocene  and  PUaeene 
epocha.  Then  occur,  for  ioatance,  diher  in  aouth-eaalem  Aaia  or 
Hulhem  Eurtipe.  or  both,  during  Ihe  latter  period  numeroui  fencrm  of 

ruminanta  (i'aJacDlrapir).  elephanta  and  riiinocaroaea  of  an  African 
type,  probably  vebiaaj  hippopotamuaca,  boboona.  chinpanieea  and 
oairicDco.  Owing  to  impmoct  knowledge  of  Pliocene  Africa,  ic  la 
impoiaiUe  to  By  whether  theae  typea  wen  luit  developed  In 
Ethiopia  or  to  tne  nortlHiaat,  and  couequeDthr  whether  or  not 
fVc/eaaor  Huxler  waa  rieht  in  hia  theory  that  the  modem  hl^KC 
""  "■-"""■  fauna  of  EthiopiB  came  Irom  the  north.  It  haa,  how- 
ever, been  ■*ct****^  that  wl^  the  Bovidae  Mit  an  autocfathonnua 
Ethiopian  group,  tha  CetvUae  oiMoated  In  ei|her  the  Hoiarellc 
or  the  Oriental  reginn;  ■  theory  which  If  coofimed  anil  malerhlly 
aid  in  eiplalidng  the  abaence  of  the  latter  (roup  fioin  Ethiopia. 
It  [i  aunported  to  aenae  extent  by  the  fact  tlut  we  are  acimaintrd 
with  primitive  aaceattal  dea  la  the  Eunpcno  Tcftiacy.  while  the 
anceMun  of  the  Bovidae  are  at  pnaenl  unknown.    Whalev«  be 


hanta  appear*  to  have  taken 
h  would  imply  the  Aaiatic 


luatkin  of  the  Meaosdc  land- 
«  haa  hem  dlicivnt  under 

.  .. .  Ibe'3d" 

prubably  look  fc 

ive  airnadiUaa  in  the  Otigocene  Ixda 

■-"~  —"'*'-  '^-Me.  of  pangolina  and 

y         detennlped^  then  at 

probabilitf  tA  Africa  bavuig  been  the  original  homo 

iiland  lyirig  aa  cloae  to    '      '  '  ' 


Ethiopia  and  Neoi 
ion  are  valid.  '  ' 
la  of  PaUfsnia.'  Very  n 

■e  lijhtly  detei 
bavuig  been  tl 


i>  the  alirgrd 


aa  doea  Madagaicar  ifae  natunl  eiprcution  would  be  tbu  it. 
fauna  ihouhl  be  intimllely  related  to  that  of  Ihe  fotpier.     -  . 

at  any  rale — il  iimuch  more  diuinct  from  the  Ethiopian  """ 
fauna  than  i>  Ibe  latin-  fnm  the  faima  of  eilber  Ibe  Oriental  or 
the  Holaretic  region.-  The  evidence — from  die  above-mentioned 
gfoupa — in  favour  of  recof  niang  a  diitinct  Malagaay  kIob  ia  In 
fad  pOHiively  ovrrwbelnuog,  while  it  ia  alao  auppoted  in  aene 
degree  by  the  diairibuiion  of  groupa  other  than  tnoae  named.  In 
place  of  the  Ethiopian  aiaemblage  of  apea,  monheya.  baboon% 
galago*  and  polloa,  Hadagaacar  Itogelber  wilh  the  Comoro  lilaiida) 
poyeiaea  an  abaolutcly  uuque  fauna  of  lemuia»  cooHiluting  the 


le  Iheory  advai 


..    .  _  ......aenced  hy  tba  thne  aubfamily-gniupa  of 

lilakaa  (Indriiinae),  true  lemun  (Lenurjilae),  and  ayt-ayea  (QiiiD- 
myinae).  All  Ibeae  **''**>■  afrce  with  rm*  another  in  the  cbar- 
adcn  of  Ibe  tympanic  r^on  of  the  akuU;  tberehy  differing  from 
Ihe  African  and  Orienul  noilmiae.  but  agreeing  with  Ibe  European 
Oligocene  Adspii,  which  nuu  apparently  be  regarded  ai  ' 
Iral  form.  Thii  ii  a  Briking  CDnhnnalion  of  ihc  IbcDT] 
many  yran  ago  by  Huxley  that  Madagaicar  received  il 

nwTill^  h^'^l.Slaled'KKn  Arica.  '  Som'of  Ihe  PkiBociw 
Malapay  lemun  were  much  larger  IIiaD  any  of  the  living  forma, 
rivalling  in  thia  reapect  a  chimpaoice.    The  Camivora  are  repre- 

pcculiar  genera,  of  Viverridae.  among  whk:h  Ibe  foan  {Crypto- 
rrala)  ii  (he  largeat.  In  the  ungulain  there  are  only  two  eninci 
•pecica  of  hippDpDtamui  and  a  livine  buah-pig,  ihe  anceatora  of  all 
three  of  which  brolubly  cidibrI  the  MoianiDiiiue  channel  by  awim- 

tC^eiS£;).°iril'h  nu^^^|i^^n^"i^£r^rt!o«  .^[r^rebi?!^ 


e  ITiteohage  beda,  n 


r  renetally  c] 
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Y^v,  Artamia,  'OdiaiUiu,  Emryctrts,  Fktief 
LifUtemiH:  tbe  Bnt  of  (hoc  npracntini  i 
.-_._    _..■■.   .._  .__,^  iiKlutCiig  onl-  "- 


DISTRIBUTION  rraunsiBu. 

(be  concluAOD  that  (he  Punjab  dilTm  la  resBaxkaUy  in  id 
ju  (ran  Ihe  reM  of  India  that  it  cauxK  be  inctecltil  ia  tk 

leaa tniuilniul nfioa.  TalheliiiErbekniiialHiibe  '*'^*'* 
-..malayan  area  above  Ibe  [DiEUh  a>  duel  Tibet.  India  "^^ 
proper,  tocetbcr  with  Ceylon,  is  rqaided  aj  a  snglc  niUiTiwa 
ol  tbe  Oriental  region,  uiKkr  the  title  nl  Ci^anietic.  whik  d* 

alB  incLudea  aoutbem  Cbiiu.  Ttriuuin.  Siam  and  Canb«d4 

-'---,ih™oT™...tri»th. 

ii<C^bta 


•,  while  Ihe  Ian, 


faniily  of 

. iiiiUc).    In  the  PlrinoMne  the  onrich 

ilcij  by  varioua  kp™^  ^  ArfiyonUi,  probably 


line  dividiojE  the  Oriei 


ir  anoint  He  ai 


fe*  Suanat.  oC  ,r. „ 

and  of  PtdooKmii  amonD 

perhapibe  aaid  ^wih  leearti 
Teault,  which  w  l'l.:istocF 


intidae).  which  ate  eucBtially  i 

Nrogira  ia  indicated  by  the  prtaenoe  of  i 


_  .__  _.  Bali  and  Lonibok»  ai._  __. 

The  nrah  [between  Bali  and  Lombokl  la  beie  Sltma  m 
3  that  w«  may  paia  in  two  houra  from  one  RcAt  4r-- 
-iTth  to  another,  diffefinf  aa  eiaeDttally  In  their  u 
Europe  doea  from  America.  If  we  travd  from  Java  or  uotdb  ta 
Celebea  or  the  Moluccaa,  Ihe  diAereoee  ii  HiO  nam  Rnkuf-'*  Thi 
bydromphic  r^iutta  obtained  by  the  Dutfb  Sibon  Eipedicjc* 
abov,  luwever,  that  althoufh  twe  esAa  a  Uiv  of  freat  drfib 
aepantiar  the  two  aieaa,  thia  line  on  no  point  coneHuidi  to 
"  VWlac?i  line."  On  Ihe  contrary,  ie  paan  can  o(  I^DoTaad 
throuah  the  Banda  and  Molucca  aeai,  tepaiatuw  Sula  from  Ban, 
Obi  and  Halmaheira.  For  thii  line  wtiTh  nplaco  "  Wiinxi 
But,"  Dr  A.  Febeneer  baa  pronoied  the  name  of  "  Weba'i  Gie~ 
II  la  tbia  "  Webcr't  tine  "  shkh  maika  the  ml  diviaoa  bitiea 
tbe  Aictogaeic  and  the  Notwacic  fauoaa,  alihottgh  it  hat  tvm 
convenient  to  make  Celebra  tbe  ceotre  of  an  Lntenacdiate  tmsi- 
tional  renoo. 
The  Oriental  refioa  ar 

of  tha  Felii^  (among  wl 


le  they  eiiited  in  Alcica  in  the 
s  Pliomne.    The  t(" 


-„,  ..  -  ,__ ..,, ..lalagaiy  genua.    In  Ihe  mailer 

urachiana  ihk.'  Mabcaay  region  lacka  both  coeciliant  {Apoda) 
tonguekaatu.kil^  tAElosaa),  while  it  haaabuodaoce  of  true  frflu 
-■-       --  -    '<-■---■ JiiMopto™!.  OfBibea, 


Ti£ 


(Rannae).  among  ihcm 

Ihe  peculiar  Et]Lm[>LAn  .,, ... —  ,. — ....  .,_ 

allhou^  the  conLmunLly  of  Ihe  Cichlidae  to  Neo^aea  aiuT 
lithiopian.  Mal^eiiy  and  Oriental  rcgioru  it  nolcwoithy^  It  i 
be  added  that  ]lladasaacar  diArrv  frun  Ethiapfa  ia  potKMing 
fiab-wttr  cny.fiih,  tbe  nptauutlwof  a  genoaby  lUcK. 

The  rwlical  (liKiiKlae>  of'the  hUanay  fauna  1>  thui  dcir 
Mntcd  from  all  lidea.  That  the  bland  haa  been  leparated  Ii 
~ er  pertion  of  the  Tertiary 


ent  that  fbia  line  muic  luve  been  ckMed  to  llie  paiiage 


that  tlicloriieaof  Ceylon  and  aoulbent  India  are  qaitediuii 

.  ..I-  »._, — _.  1— .-jf^  ^nj  Biiieh  nearer  Co  tbe  African  pottoi. 

d  South  American  typea  of  rcptilea  (boaa. 


Whether  the  occurrence  tl  South  American  typea  of  rent 

Poitemtum,  and  iguanaa)  in  Madagiacar  and  not  in  Wti 

held  to  iDdicate  a  late  connexion  with  Keogaea  by  way  of  the 
Facilic.  cannot  yet  be  decided.  The  ociunencc  of  iguanaa  ia  Fiji 
ii.  however,  »  noteworthy  aa  li  tbe  tonuBDnicy  of  UMimia  tfl 
Fatajnma  and  Queeuland.  Mcnover,  Polyncua  ia  evidently  a 
•ubiiding  (tea.  In  the  opinion  nl  Captain  F.  Hutlon  ■  the  land- 
ihelb  of  tbe  gunua  EndoAmiOt  which  rann  wfi  through  Polyneaia, 
New  Zealand,  eutem  Auatraha,  New  Culoca  and  the  Philippine!, 
with  an  oilUer  in  Ceylon,  afford  the  beat  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
Folyneaian  continent,  the  Singhaleae  oollier  pointing  to  (heconclu- 
rion  that  thla  group  of  molliBca  otMnally  came  from  the  north. 
The  moUuKan  evKknca  wDI  not,  however,  explain  the  South 

Zooksical  evidence  of  Ihe  1*11^ 
la  aRotiled  by  the  car  ' 


The  relatively  amall  and  wholly  tropical  or  HiblraFncal  Oncnial 
[T^on  waa  originally  taken  to  include  ine  Punjab:  but  in  a  rnrmoir, 
ol  which  aa  aburact  BppeBred  in  the  Froceedinii  of  the  """  "' 
Society  of  London  [or  1900  (vol.  Iivii.  p.  484),  Dr  Blanford 

>  Jadic  AucHt  Nnai-Zulatdiet  [Lsndoii,  1904)- 


>lfi« 


tE^E 


□  brint  inhilAd 


The  ele|4iant  and  the  three 

■ibfenerically  diMlnct  from  ibcir  Ethiopian  r^tivea.  aul  il 
bufTakH  arc  abo  widelv  different  from  tboK  td  Africa.  Illi 
ittle  (of  the  Hihaenui  BOtt).  ai  repieienled  tiy  the  ganr  axl  the 
latin,  are  peculiar  to  Ibis  region;  and,  with  tlie  exeepiua  d 
laeUaa,  antelopea  are  poorly  repreaenled,  althougb  ttx  thns 
.men  AntOepI  (blackbuck).  Taraaiti  (cbooiingh^aBd  Trai^ 
ttmdia  (iggai)  are  rectricled  10  the  area.    Southern  laiUa  hat 

in  the  Kimala^rAere  •erowa  (Wnwrku^iu)  and  gonb  (L>Bn{iil 

— c-like  antelopea  rangiiw  throiuh  the  Malay  coantncA^-are 

■  met  with.     Deer  (Cervldac)  aie  abundant,  and  islHlt 

peculiar  'Hbgeneta  of  CIrm,  namely  Rma.  Uytlat**i  and 

.  mr,  to  the  exduiion  of  the  typical  red  deer  foup.    The 

typical  rra^Hf  itpreienu  the  cbevmiaiiu:  and  the  mgv  ndke 

thott  of  Ethiopia,  belong  to  the  typical  iKiion  of  jai.    la  adchtioa 

Neogaea,  the  Malay  lubregion  la  now  the  kIc  hatntai  ^  tapin 

'apiridae).    A  notable  dittinction  from  Ethiopia  b  the  [jLaja 

bean,  which  are,  however,  diflinct  from  Ihe  typical  Vrimi  «x3ai 

..rHjp  of  the  north."    Borneo  and  Sumatra  form  |1^  bow  tJ  ibe 

orang-utan  (5ifiiid),  ihe  lole  Oriental  rcpreiefliativT  of  tbe  SuniidK. 

while  the  gtbbona  (Hylobalidae),  which  range  u  (ar  wen  ai  itw 

Rem  Himalaya.,  an  rewricied  to  Ihe  rtg™.    The  siDnkr>i  u. 


-lily  CTarsid..,     ,  .  _.  _  . 

iNycIKtbinae)  peculiar  10  the  lortrt-tracn.  Fruit-hat ■  of  tht  geetn 
*ltrepia,  AnucUU  and  Cynoptaus  help  lo  diAioguilh  Ihe  legjoo 
Irom  Ethiopia;  while  among  the  Inicciivcca  Ibe  topaii,  tf  tree- 
•htiwa  (Tupaiidae),  wit*  three  genera,  and  Ihe  iat-ihre>a  (CyB- 
nurinae).  alio  wilh  three  generic  modiScatiom,  are  like<risi  ait^ 
Oriental.  The  cobcgoa,  or  flying-lcmun  ICaUtpil^tui).  rTi>e«l 
an  ordinal  group  (Dennoptera)  peculiar  10  Ihii  regnn;  while  tkn 
are  pcveraloiitinctive  genera  of  Todenli.  especially  m  (be  nimatuu 
of  the  Philippine*,  wheir  aotne  approumate  dotely  10  tlu  AnicrWiaa 

type  rcprerented  bj-  "— ' 

Pango1int.of aly,.-       _. 

^^  -  ■    -  '  of  the  m 


m  Otott  ol  Ethioiaa.  al»e  irfR- 


^auolini.  of  a  type  diBetent  Iron 

_;nt  the  Edenuta.    Aatrikiag  feat .____ 

Ihe  region  la  the  pnaence  of  io  many  (leculiar  and  priibably  anl 
lypn  in  the  Malay  aubrwon,  and  Ihe  affinity  of  the  lama  of 
area  to  that  cS  weHcia  Attica.  Both  disricit  may  be  aid  ic 
highly  conaervative  In  the  matter  of  their  faunaa. 

The  hirda  are  extremely  abnndant.  and  include  a  aairber  d 
peculiar  genera  10  which  iKtailed  reference  b  impoiitible-  TWre  n 
no  repreienlatlve  of  the  oatrich  groups  and  the  place  of  guiata- 
fowls  11  taken  by  pea-fowl  (PanO  and  arfiia.pheaflanti  (^p[vae«£: 
while  francolina  ffVaiicaMnu}  abound.  Altentiop  may  be  dmxTed 
ID  Ihe  abundance  of  pheaanta.  fjgeooe.  klna-6then,  snnbir.'.i. 
flycalchenand  atatlinga.  Tbe  babblen  (Timelildac)  are  eapn.^lh 
numeroui,  the  group  allied  to  the  bill-robin  ILilJiHx}  being  pecc'ir 
to  the  region,  aa  are  alio  Ihe  given  bulbob  ICUtnfiuy    Tne 


TERTtESmiAU 

bulbuli  {PyoBSDIidu)  and  kinfCDwi  (Dicniridac)  an  alto  more 
^bundanl  than  clKwhcrci  while  Ihc  brcKd-billi  (Eurylaemidat)  arc 

AlDonl  Kplila,  the  loiw-inou>«]  crncadiln  oF  the  Knen  Clmalii 
■ad  TomiiUma  air  ebewtrn  unknown  it  the  pment  diy.    The 

in  belon^r  to  the  lertion  Cryplodin.  of  which  there  an  a  niiinber 
of  peculiar  etneric  fypM.    The  lamily  PlatyBternLdat  i»  lolely  npre- 

lizards  [Ik  family  Anguidae  ia  repre^crtted  by  one  ^nuA;  Agamidae 
an  very  abuiuunr;  and  include  aeverai  type*  peculiar  to  the 
revion,  amoTiE  which  may  be  iwticed  the  flying-drasona  (Protff), 
Cbamcleoni  an  tare.   The  burrowinc-inaliei  ol  llie  lenut  fypUopi 

•TC     eiCeedlO'^"     ■M'.v^r^ h>    aII'mI      llurlEHa*     ■-»     ^mm^i     t^ 

India  and  N 

and  Ceylon.     ^. 

Ethfe^iia,  aa  it  doea  in  poeaeidnff'  coli 

Neog»enlietan«eo(l(ie  AmblyeepSallda_,  

by  pit-vipen  (C^vtalinae),  which  form  an  ettluiivety  Aaialtc  ai 
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ialldae,  while  it  b  alio  Inhabited 


Among  the  Amf^iblat  the  Rfiioii  aereea 

euinf  repiVicnlalivei  of  the  limblefl  Apoda 


Apoda.  but 

. liJae,  while 

I.  etpedally  thoae  of 


Hllfic 

to  Bale  Uu 

iT^^^L 

Banoidt 

o  M 

a'Ophio- 

b 

lie  the  Cobitidse  an 

S?E'' 

bd«llldae   (or  Maitamn- 

vup  unkiioo 

m  in  Eifaiopii. 

Siluiidae 

AHuiian  ha>  ban  >l 

aady 

an  forma 

of 

»hich  an.  howevtr,  w 

bs 

baboon  (Fapio) 

S" 

az"'"' 

the 

-ewAlricao 

auffice  lor  the  Malaya i 

blending  of  Ihal  of  the  Orii 

*'*''™  to  the  Indian  >«cii3.  a  mcmVey  (CynofiltK. 
"';,';"'  peculiar  type  <^  pig  (Boiir-M).  il  ha.  alvj 
■^•*         (F*0toi.iwl,    while    caHowarin     cockatoo.    . 

Notogaeic  lypea  oifur  in  the  ai —      * "-  ' 

abwnce  of  Cyprinidae  (carpa) 


»  tS  which 


Ltely  ihown  ofl  (he  map.  miui  lihewiie  be  di*r 
h  bnef  nolicf;  ila  fairoa  at  the  evatem  end  ceing 
■rmediale  between  thoae  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
[arctic   recion-   while   in   the   weat   it   lervH  u   the 
.nun-a-land 

launaa.    Then 

Ilia  b  urHlaubtedly  that  of  Tibet,  when 


elween  the  KolarcticaiH]  the  Ethiopian 
at  distinct  portion  of  the  MediterraiKnn 

of  Tibet,  when  an  tuch  peculiar  lypea 

nammali  as  tbe  takin  (fiidaruu),  tba  chitu  antelope  {Pan- 
).  the  ynh,  KpreienllnE  ■  auboeniu  of  Bvs,  Bnub.no«ed 
y*  (Ahuuftifikrciif),  the  gLnt  panu  {^dtvQput),  and  certain 
pccuiiiir  (hrewi  (y«liiioIi). 

Farther  wen  the  peai  mole-ral  ysptiax),  the  rabbit  (ubtenua 
OrnUlatMS)  and  the  two  ipniei  of  lallow^deer  (Hibgenui  Damn), 
an  very  characleriMic  of  the  Mcditerraneiui  lone,  which  is  alio 
the  home  of  the  addat  antelope  (A.Mai),ihe  Barbury  iheep   (>ub- 

gaiclln.    CunaiulylHi.  (he  gundi,  it  ■  charactenitic  North  Airican 
_»n„.  ri  rni.ri.      t.  i.  >l«  <,niewarthy  (ha(  with  the  Mediler- 
in  ol  (ypical  deer  of  (he  red  deer 


T^^, 


jptfrn. 


}n  of  the  Holaraic  recion. 
t  (o  many  oil—  -"—i-  ' 
id  under  the  Ik 


t"tltmwai™«aland-'bndgecono«Ii'ngVe'; 
with  Iceland,  and  thus  wiih  Greenland, 
Amonf  characteriitic  groupa  of  mammali  a 


y.  we  reach 

lePaiu- 


marlt,  and  the  aUied  Ameiku 
variable  ban  iLipn 


foil's 


laii 

Duthwaid)  (he  folknrinc 

jt«.r*rff).«pi.i(c™. 

.  bison  (aubgenua  Buffn), 
repraenlativea  Ip   north- 

ici™lylui  (Mil 


and  weaael  iPmUriwi}, 

_.  __ _  ,_., ..    ..        »),  pkaa  (OiialtM,  or 

idrMiMbeaverstCunr),  mannott  Urclmyil ,  dnpraunka  (roMioi), 
aiuUka  iSptrmtpkilia,  ix  CiliUv),  juminiiE^iuec  (2iMuJ,  BeU-mke, 
or  volea  lUiirtlMi,  or  jtiwofa).  lernndnp  fLeniHU  and  Dim- 
lUnyx),  Bule^hrewi  (ffrsMciH),'  and  feveni  genera  of  bat*.  To 
theae  may  be  added,  aa  noR  ciduHvely  arctic  fomaa,  tbr  polar 
bear  (I/rm  M<inliMiu).aH]  the  arcticfoitpmutaf*^).  Then 
an  likewise  many  groupa  or  ^leciea  of  blrda  oommao  to  the  two 
divjiions  of  the  leflion.  AmopEintllc*,  tbe  poiKl-(oct<naei  of  (he 
Eenui  £aiT>,  il  we  include  their TlnRocmeniKe,  an  an  egtentially 
Roluttic  (and  McdKemntsn-Sonoran)  giwip.  In  reganl  to 
fishes,  (he  whole  area  ia  cbaiactenzecj  by  the  abundance  of  atmveons 
(Acipensendae),  earn  (Cyprinidae}.  pike  (EaocidaeJ,  and  (he  lalmon- 
eroup    {Salmomdae},   coilplcd    viin    (be   acarcity   ol   cat-fiahea 

Further  tettlnKHiy  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  Kolainic  ncion 
it  aflocded  by  tbe  pretence  on  (he  two  iUtt  at  (he  Pacik  hnd 
in  meet  catea  nowben  elie)  of  true  allieatora  MUiMior).  giant 
•alamanden  {CripuiriHitliui  and  J/efaMaMcilu,  niUy  acanely 
won  h  y  ol  leparatioa},  aad  thovel-beaked  Muraeons  {Sca^rkftuitti. 
Again,  it  Is  highly  pfobable  (ha(  Nn  DaviiTi  deer  of  tenlral  Aua. 
alone  Tepmeniing  the  genua  Zlsftmi.  it  akin  to  (he  tork-andeied 
deer,  ifosBiiBd.  of  North  Ameiica;  aod  many  other  analogous 

worms  afFoidl  the  Hningeit  CDnfirmatlon  of  the  view  that  tbe  two 


dI  (he   chief  ft 


tin^veDrSi 

pti.  He.,  which  have  horepretcntadveaon  the  other  ode  of  Bering 
StnJL^as  weU  aa  wiki  goaii.  like  CiDni  himuircDfriu,  C,  iitx. 
and  C.  tibirita.  briongir^  lo  an  caduHvelv  Olrl  World  genut- 
Tlie  Higl  antelope  (Siita}  ond  the  chamois  (RupUBpn)  may  alto 
be  regarded  as  Palaearctic  (in  the  snue  oT  Old  V/atW]  typea;  aa 
an  alaowild  hones  (efuiii  iiilallui  /r^inm/itn),  and  the  klang 

commonly  termed  wild  am  .  I'ii ..  .  ,.  [.li-ly  diflercnt  from  tbe 
Alrican  animal*  properly  aa  i  '  i.  .ife  alto  many  wculiar 
typei  ai  deer,  incluiive  oi  '  nVmu  ilafkiLi),  P»n 
IJavid-s  deer  (Elo^tvmi),  ih  .  ./.^.ilw),  and  (he  musk- 
deer  Itfaictw)^  while  the  '  '  .  .i..t  {Hyd-lofhui)  it 

Camels  (ConuJiuJ  are  a' lyL"  .'."'  ':.M'..rir,E  ?*».' 

[flytitrtMUl),  the  panda  {Adv%i).  now  a  Hiinalsyan  and  Chinese 
typi,  but  occurring  in  ihe  later  Tertiary  of  Enriand  and  the  cop- 

comparaUvely  recent  dare,  and  never  penetrated  lo  Ceykm. 
Badgen  (ifffeij  an  unknown  in  ihr  Nenrctic  region.     In  (he 

1Vlvnl().'ilIbouth  ■  Mediterranean  type,  aie  lolely  Old  World. 
inKHii  (he  mlentt.  reference  may  be  made  to  ihe  Old  Worid 
family  of  the  dormice  (Cliridae  or  Myoiidae),  of  which  the  genen. 

(Cru'lu)  and'iokon  (nM^ui^and  lipHu^uMbTMuritbe.  and 
EttckiimUs.  itivlota,  and  Pbajaritmyi  in  (he  jerboa-gmup 
Uaculidae.  or  Dipodidae).  SminUiii  u  another  chantteriHK 
I^laorctic  (and    Medilemnean)  nKlen(.     To  continue  the  list 

but  it  may  bemadded  that  there  are  a  number  of  clurncterittic 
ritiact  forma,  among  the  moH  notaWe  of  the  latter  of  which  are 
the  aurochi  or  wild  hull  (Sdi  uiiru  Bn'aiigniiu)  and  (he  gun( 
lrithdeetlCr7»wl*frio«rHl  iiioWno). ._._   _^  ^_ 

BUbrcgion  ^ace  admitt  of  but  an 


biers,  iay*.  m 
of  the    Mcdil 


»«r'ph 


""Se'mad 


lepaialed    as   Ntv, 
oflbetwvweaa. 
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eounen  (GluMlidtc),  and  bioUirli  (Otididu],  ol  which  tlwn 


iudikI.  (oRihcr  with  that  of  tbe  Panuridae  (reprticDiFd  by  the 
biunled  til),  bnnE  wlely  Old  World,  u*  of  ikenuclvn  luficicnE 
lo  diBioguiih  the  Palmrctic  from  tbe  Norclic  Iiuna. 

CM  rcpliln  ibm  u  not  much  to  be  uid,  Ihc  Palaeirciic  lubiTgiaii. 
in  Lti  reslriclrd  Kiue,  being  dunrteriied  by  ihtpovcny  ot  iit 

a«  lb«  Varanidae  and  Agamidae,  ■toppina  ahort  dI  ita  »Ljlhern 
limia.  Anurng  balcadliaoa.  the  tailed  la^mandEia  Mir  comn^an 
ia  Ihil  and  the  Mediterranean  region  (aa  in  the  norlhem  lienii- 

»i  the  Kmand'toada  of -"- " -"  ••-■-'-■'-   ■- 

unknown  in  the  Nearctic 

In  the  Palaramic  and  »i_ _.._ 

olm  {PrsUui}  i«  a  native  of  tlie  Heditenanean  rather  than  lie 

Juregirdahthefp  theajlqegiondrffenfroin  tbe  NeaTctic  province 
by  (he  abaence  of  bony-t^ke  (Lepidoateidae),  tjow-tna  tAraiidae). 
and  the  family  Caloiiomaiidae.  aa  typilted  by  tlie  "  auckcn,"  "  red 
bom"  ud  " ttom^rollera "  ol  the  senui  Caleilottmi,  and  the 
pcMCBce  ol  loacbea  (CobitidaE}  and  barbtla  iBarbia). 

Aa  conp«cd  with  tbe  Palaearctk  (and  Mediumiiean)  province 
ol  the  HolaRllc  Rgion  Ihe  Neaictlc  aybic^DB  (loHlher  with  the 
p.  ^^  Sonotaatfajiiitional  iQoe)  fa  ifaaraetefiieJ  by  tile  extreme 
'^P^  povefty  of  hi  louna  of  hallow-hofncd  tuu^ntL  OF 
"^^^^  theictbebiaaiiiig«iefically(iiidiub(eii«icaUy}klemkal 
*itfa  ita  European  letatlve,  while  ihe  auiak-ox  can  icamly  be 
regarded  aa  a  diaiinctivc  tfoarcuc  type,  aeelng  that  it  ia  ooty  aince 
the  FleiKocene  epoch  liut  it  fua  ccaaed  to  t«  a  deniiea  of  norltiem 
Europe  and  Aiia.  The  only  other  living  mcmben  of  the  group 
are  the  bighorn  il^eep  (Ohi  canadttitis),  which  liaa  Teprcaenlativefl 
in  fCacDcliatka  and  nDrth-«aaIem  &bciia,  and  tlie  white»  or  Rocky 
Mountaiagoal  lOrannui.  or  ifaMounl).  which  ia  a  peculiar  type. 

it  ia  noteworthy  that  in  the  Nearclic  Pleialocene  are  aeveiafEiiliDct 
typa  ol  mutk-naen,  together  with  certain  other  nner^  which  may 
potaibly  eerve  to  connect  the  white  boat  and  the  piusk-ox  with 
Ihe  KTOW  and  Ihe  lakin  of  the  Old  Vforld.  The  deer  ICervidae). 
■pan  from  Ihe  tbmc  Otd  Workl  lypci  alluded  to  under  th;  heading 
oF  tlie  Holarctic  lewn.  an  aliogelher  peculiar  typca  referable  to 
the  (eoua  ^aaanva  Tiut^enui  DontlafAmt,  Carwia  or  O^oilanh 
but  tbey  auy  be  aUn  to  the  Analic  Elafkunu,  and  Ihe  nwip  la 
certainly  of  Old  World  origin.  Tbe  aame  may  be  aiid  of  the  beara 
(Unidae),  la  whkh  tbe  black  bear  {Urna  ammauiiu)  ia  a  peculiar 
apfcica»  although  probably  allied  to  the  FUmaiayaa  £/.  JorgiialHj. 
In  the  brown  bear  group  {U.  orcUu)  it  ia  noteworthy  that  while 
tlie  Alaakan  Forma  aje  vciy  dole  to  those  inhabiting  Kamchatka 
and  Amiiiiiirbd.  tW  ^r->7y  Mountain  griaily,  which  haa  penetrated 


Frhb  th«  l'..;..^! 


("■pSWe-dog 


It  tcuiuTr  i»  liie  replacement  of  all  ti 
ue;  Di  iHe  Old  World  by  the  deer-mi> 
to  tbe  lubfamily  Ciketmae.  which  it 
e  Ohl  Wc^d.   Aranyjcu  ia  a  very  d 


ta  the  Fairly  Haplodoolidj 
(Hs^JadM.  or  iUMn],  at 

North  Adierican.  altiiough  L _..  . 

(Ceamyidae)^  and  kangaioo-rati  (He 


ran.    The  pocket-gophm 

., jmyidae]  are  also  solely 

lOU^   more  developed   in   the  Sonoran   than  in  the 

giutjku  in  tbe  latter  family  are.  howeve 

(£rilJiliM),  ryihfying  the  New  World  lamily  Erii 

B  eolely  North  America... 

Reference  to  the  Tertiary  tnaatmi 
muat  be  of  (he  briefnl. .  It  may  be 
Plaitocene  Ihew  diiplay  a  much  mater  deielopment  ol  la^e 
lomia  than  occun  >•  the  preacnl  day;  while  a  notable  feature 
at  thia  epoch  ii  the  mingling  of  Arctogaeic  and  Neogaeic  types. 
aa  exemptilkd  by  the  occurrence  oF  ctephanta  and  mastoJons 
alongiide  of  eruuod  slolhs  (MicalmiX  and  Uylodfn).  Ir  -'  - 
Pliocene  and  Miocene,  the  fauoa  »aa  more  oF  an  Old  World 


.he  Nearciic 

, Jae^nSnl 

the  genui  Lvinnu  {Atolofikoj 

of   North  Amcricft 


^■(Tylop. 


or  Merycodidac)!  the  Deiisaodlctyle  titan 
'— ^'^-ed  UiDtalheriiaac,  which  typify  a  i 


by  themadvea.  It  haa  been  nro^ud  that  loBe  of  Ihe  miae 
widely  spread  of  these  groupa.  luch  aa  the  camda  asd  boraa.  may 

Ana  and  America — may  ha«  been  iheir  binhplafc 

The  earlleH  Terliari;  North  American  fauna  ia  thU  id  the  lowm. 

Spea.  some  of  the  largest  being  of  tbe  approaimtfte  dmeKjii^ 
a  maatiff.    Evidently  the  PuercD  epoch  araa  a  period  <i  pa/t 
development  and  tadiatioa  on  the  part  of  laaiuuU;  aa  taas 

laithious  Cngulata.  and  a  number  of  smallcf  1>peav  aoac  of  wkich 
were  probably  related  to  tbe  nsoden  Rodeouat  Inaectim  and 
Primalea.  Aa  only  a  CoRshadowing  of  tbe  Pucra  r~ri — *■  is 
found  10  the  unda  upper  Cretaceoua  Laraaaie  be«K  rt  baa  b« 
suDcested  that  the  fauna  waa  largely  of  DCfthen  or^-'- 

By  the  iniddle  ■-'  •■-  '^ '—'  -"■ —  - 

of  the  E^Jerco  fauL._  . ^ 

'  ed  tin  ""^  CBigoceot     I 


tbey  bad  oriEinally  developed,  by  a  declinitw  1 

conceivable  that  some  animah  remained   behi . 

tbemselvea  to  the  changed  conditions,  tmtil  a  sdD  FtErther 
of  cold  freed  them  alia  to  ft^low  tbe  path  of  Ilwr 


re  found  ia  the  Wasatch  beda  of  Wyominw,  have  sen  don 
deaceadanta,  which  have  ohtmatdy  culmuuted  ia  eaistiag 

>iiiu>A    At  this  time  first  appear  tbe  honea,  tapsra,  Aam — 

camels  and  dogi  (or  rather  the  aikcestnl  stocka  ilicnaO. 
these  aniiaala.  such  aa  the  bonea  and  lynoeerwa.  are  foi 
lemporaneously  in  Europe,  othcra.  like  the  (aiveatral)  ^u 
peculiar  to  America  IsoaK  of  tbe  later  type*  have  r^zoi 
discovered  in  Aiial. 
"Being  more  highly  crtaniied  and  better  adapted  i 

and  by  Uie  bligocene  Ihu  Iianafon — ■-- 

older  fauna  had  disappeared.     Thi 

in  the  Middle  Pleiitocene  it  waa  largely  aupplantcd  by  urriali 

The  lelatlooship  of  the  fauna  to  thai  of  South  Amenca.  and  <ht 
interchanges  which  took  place  between  the  iwn  durinc  the  ncK- 
toceneand  Pliocene  epochs,  have  beee  already  aufiiciea^  *'    i      * 

Of  the  bii^s  of  theNeardic  subregion  and  iW  adiaeenl  ScHHaai 

^Tlhe™ 


warblen  (Mniatihidae).  iht 
mily:  there  are  also  a  lew 
mily  cC  tanagera  CTaeagridBEt- 
,.  (Jjifrapii}.  the  niSed  imit 
Tymfanvku,  or  CuMdHasTI  tbt 
pfairie-chickcD  ij'tdlttaut).  and 
junrHlges  (Odoatopbosiaae).  mcV 


...    „niaybeciteda(_ 
enend  farther  aouth. 
akei  (fTrMalai)  ia  a  fcamn  tnaoiy 

diitingui^mg  the  Nearictic  subregion  (losetber  with  Aaerva 
generally)  from  tbe  Palaevrtic;  in  tbe  moR  sontbem  tarimiH 
we  also  enin  tbe  domain  ol  iguanai;  while  aekostt  cbdonaH  •• 
have  the  Family  of  anappemfChelydridae).  the"  stinE-not  tetiacito  ' 
(Cinostemidae).  sad  in  t  be  Teatudinidae  Ihe  boa-t  ort£sei  (Cut^). 
and  the  terrapins  of  the  geoeia  Ckrjirmjl  and  If  ilira  nirMji  ne 
solely  American,  although  some  of  Ibem  rarige  far  lo  Ihe  *eaiik 
while  during  the  Pliocene  the  anappera  were  represented  ia  Enrapf 
There  are  several  more  of  lesa  jwuliar  types  of  Ncrth  Aawrida 
amphibians,  but  since  Iheie  are  for  the  most  part  Sanoraa  in  n^e. 

1^  thai  oF  the  Palaea^ic  (4-fi^^mancaa]  subrTTiow  Ike  &>k. 
fauna  of  the  Nearctic  fubrenon  (together  with  that  id  at  ban 
much  of  the  Sononn  area)  ia  broadly  distinniid^  by  tbe  preranfr 
of  bony.E^ke  (Let^dosteidae).  bow-fina  fAmbdac},  and  Ihe  sicsiben 
of  Ihe  family  Catostooiatidae.  for  whicb  line  appean  lo  bt  ao 
collective  English  aame,  aa  well  as  by  tbe  abeencc  of  tlw  loacb 
family  (Cotntidae),  and  barbels  {Sorhu)  aiDona  the  CyMinidae. 

The  last  of  the  loological  provinces  into  wharh  the  bnd-siaiiie 

and  birds  is  the  Sonoran.  which,  alihouih  otteii  regarded  a>  aa 
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if.  Mu  Wcbcr-i  Khcmc) 


1.  (inc 


iJIiu^  "rj^  „ 


thow  ofiEinatly  indigenoui  10  Nco^ 

irupcriy  iininiffranis  from  the  oonhj  logcthrr  with  ■  Ecu 
ns  wholly  rnotnuc  foTfnf-  ManunalB  hr  npreHnted  by 
Dulilpkyi).  and  umadilkn  by  tanaui.    Pnxaiin  {Du 

'  raroiiK")  make  Ibeir  appcaiar—    *----  "■--  '--' ' 

U-aama)  an  mainly  ol  At  a 

3  mainly  a  Sononiitype:and  (he ^ ... 

he  pock«-goplien(G»inyidac)aiui  JunpuoD-rata  fHeti 

licctiiK  mi,  KliilltttdlintimjI.  Sitmalaii  and  Ncufitrr 

ITiDiiiu.  CeukmJw  and  siSopUt  an  npmenlcd,  . 
hrn  nouM  tcnm  l>r«y«i.  Wonu  and  CuuriK.i 
a  each  cue  brinl  mainly  «>nEn«l  In  ihii  lane.  1 
Vw^urn  arnon)  ihe  ImedivcHa  an  almon,  nduiivel 


mOTne  mm  numeniui  than  in  the  luilh.  The  Miniuippi  ahi- 
aiDT  ii  al»  Sononin.  allhouth  with  a  congciKi  la  China.  Anung 
lamchians  ibc  ulamnnden  of  the  nncra  CryptttnKkus  (if  dit- 
inc<  fiom  the  OM  World  Uttalit&aclHti,  AmpUiaa.  TypUg- 
tolti.  Nraunu  and  Sir».  together  wltb  Scafliit^  and  cenain 
EhcT  genera  of  the  finand  toad  ETOups,  are  exclurivdy  Amcriun 
nd  mainly  Sonoran.  The  aKilotu»  or  tiKr-ulamaBden  (Ambiy- 
'  ling  a  greni  development  in  thit  lone. 


The  KHAicical  provinm  alre^y  ducui 
■mem  diKributiDn  of  mammak  and  birdi 


..  ..  _  diilinct  aoolocifal  i>iovince;  ita 
mainly  olceruin  peculiar  generic  groups 

II)  togethn-  triib  a  number  of  specie*  dI 


Id  bird«,  prtilubly  ot 
ilher  rudialioiD.  o\ 
ool^cal  province  i 


n  (be  evidence  of  balruhian  diitribiilion  Dr  H.  Gadow 
the  view  that  (he  world  may  be  divided  into  a  noitbem 
Hutbem  lulF,  for  the  former  of  which  (he  name  Arc(DEaea 
pted,  while  Nsto^aea  ii  Died  for  the  la[(er.    It  would,  how- 


u«ian-  Notoffaea.  which 
lesia  and  the  Neotropiul 
if  thai  family  o(  (rojj  kn. 
he  prepoqdcrance  of  '"-- 
irhich  lono  nearly  90 


n,  la  charaetedced  by  the  preaenee 
Ihe  C>|«lgBathidae.  comUned  with 


n  nearly  90  per  cenl.  of  the  Anura  (froft  and  toada) 
thifl  ball  of  the  globe,  Anrtogaea.  on  the  other  hand, 
1  by  (he  abwnce  o[  CyfliBna(hidae.  and  ■•  diviiible 
pTDvincea.  or  rniona.  Tespn:(ively  Icimed  Periardk 
iSr.1.  (X  <hnp  Uder.  (he  Periaittic  provlnee  it 
1I   aitamander*   and    their   aHin 


,  which  are  indeed  al 


c,  (1)  Eane^ 
.eSmtwo.i 


ftcludei  the  i^afa    . 

befnu-atove-named/,. 

;,3t'.S-5i.'s.; ,: 

ariou*  oftlen  have  come  into  cijitence  at  very  dilfermt  leotoncal 
erioda,  and  have  each  foHowed  their  own  line  of  tUipenaC  no 
cheme  of  locJocicai  diRrithnion  can  be  locmula(cd  for  the  clan 
s  a  whole-  In  (he  case  of  the  crocodiliaa  order  little  informa* 
ion  of  importance  can  be  aatheied  from  ita  pment  distribution, 
teing  that  reprexntalivet  of  all  the  principal  ^<oupa  occur  loaetber 
1  the  older  Tertiary  decuta  of  Europe,  It  it,  however,  oTtonw 
— ~-  (o  note  (hat  caimioi  (CUf™-' ■-'—'  "  " 


--..,  ,.xe  Eocene  period, 

ird  ID  liiafdi  (Lacnlilio],  Dr.Cadow  lemarki  that  their 

I  a  northern  an?a  Knithem  half^  (he  marked  diuinctneu 
ertian  (auna  of  the  New  [rom  that  of  (be  Old  World  pcin(- 

"  (bat  (lie  Palaeotropical  region  ii  hut  (he  tropical  and 
richer  continuation  of  the  now  impoveritlvd  Palaearc(ic 


the  ame  natu- 


e  Palacarciic  area,  whence  they  reached  and  nuread  all  over 
rica,  although  tbey  were  unable  to  enter  either  Africa  or 
ralia.  The  abtence  of  oil  vtnomoui  uiakei  (which  abound  in 
a  and  Indiak  From  Madaaavar.  it  a  fad  haimoniiinK  with 
e  peculiarity  of  (be  fauna 

It  of  the  diitributloB  of  fiihca.  both  freih- 


of  (hat  island  ii  concerned. 


_ jytbepnmceafL._.„ , 

idae).  the  paucity  of  cat-Gilie>(5ihnidac),  and  the  ah 

ance  of  carpe  (Cyprinidari,  the  ia1iiioii>lribe  (SalnnAidaeJ.  and 
pike  (Ewiifae).  TUa  nine  falh  natDnlly  into  as  eaateia  and  a 
wettem  tectiorL  la  the  int.  forminjr  the  Palacardic.  or  Eunpe- 
Aiiatic  region*  boDY'fqhei  (LcptdceteidaelaEe  laekina,  while  loacbea 
[Cobitidae}  and  barbelt  (Birtiri)  abound.  In  Ihe  Kcond  atction, 
cooatirutiiv  the  Nearctic  or  North  American  region,  bony-^pikea. 
bow-fim  lAmHiat).  and  the  family  Catoitomatidae,  all  of  which  are 
unknown  in  the  Palaearctic  area»  are  present,  wlule  loachea  and 
barbela  are  lacking. 
The  Equaloriarioi 

characteiiHd  by  (he  ^ _ 

tidae)  ty|»fied  by  the  irell-kr 

province,  in  which  these  ta,,  ^,^»^  ..^  -_,.,.,.,b.     -.»  ^.».^.,. 
province  includea  an  Indian  ((^n(al)  region,  in  which  lung-fishca 
(IHpnolJ  are  abKBt.  while  setpcnt-hewls  (Ophiocephalidae).  Maal 
cemMidae.and,  loaches  an  numcnui;  and  an  Afnan,  (Ethiopia 


^ _^  , , luD|^-6ihes  and  el , 

the  abundance  of  cbmnlds  and  chaxacraids.  and  a  Tropical  Pacific 

(Aiistniiian  and  H.™"— '  -^ —•  •— '  '^ ' 

(widely  different,  t 

which  are  naily  ielaled).aBd  the  lack  of 

I^Mly,  Ihe  SDuihern  tone  is  eharacii _,    ..._  .. 

carpa  and  (he  acanHiy  of  ca(-1ishes,  while  the  salmon  tribe  is  replaced 

C^HificaliDn  srai  prDposed  a  marine  Gaiaxtai  has  been  dixoverrdl. 
This  aone  includea  only  a  ungle  (An(arc(ic)  region,  rmbracinD 
Tasmania  and  the  south-eaatern  point  of  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Fataeoriia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

It  will  be  seen  that  (he  pretcn(  distribution  of  fiihei,  although 

whole  with  that  of  mammala-  Inrteed.  it  ia  ■uggtttive  of  the 
period  of  (he  earrh^s  history  when  there  was  an  evteruive  and 
more  or  less  corttjnuous  belt  of  equatorial  land 
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For  the  disdibution  of  invertebrate  animab  generally,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  articles  dealing  with  the  various  groups 
-,  .,  of  that  aatemblage.  An  exception  must,  however,  be 
^r'frJT  made  with  regard  to  that  group  of  spiders  known  as 
g^^L  the  M  ygalomorphae  (which  includes  the  trap-door  spiders) 
'^'^"*  on  account  of  the  remarkable  general  similarity  oresented 
by  its  distribution  to  that  of  mammals.  According  to  Mr  R.  1. 
Pocock,^  the  dutribution  of  this  ^up  justifies  the  mapping  of  the 
world  into  the  following  zoological  regions: — (i).  The  Holarctic, 
including  Europe  north  of  the  southern  mottntain*chains.  North 
Asia,  and  North  America  north  of  about  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude. 
(2)  The  Mediterranean,  including  South  Europe.  Africa  north  of  the 
Sahara  and  the  desert-regions  of  south-western  Asia.  {%)  The 
Sonoran,  comprising  the  United  States  of  America  south  of  about 
the  45th  parallel  and  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  (4)  The  Ethiopian, 
embracing  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  South  Arabia  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  last-mentioned  island  ranks  merely  as  a  subnmon  of 
the  Ethiopian,  (s)  The  Oriental,  including  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
slam,  ana  all  the  Indo-  and  Austro-Malayan  Islands  to  Australia; 
"  Wallace's  line  "  being  non-existent  so  far  as  spiders  are  con- 
cerned. (6)  The  Au&tralian,  containing  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land; the  latter  being  worthy  of  recognition  as  a  subregion. 
(7)  The  Neotropical,  including  Central  America,  apart  from  the 
Mexican  plateau,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

These  spiders  furnish,  moreover,  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
former  union  between  Africa  and  South  America,  and  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Afro-Mascarene  and  Austro-Zcalandkn  con- 
tinents on  the  one  hand  and  Austro-Zealandia  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America  on  the  other.  As  resards  the  "  regions,  " 
apart  from  the  greater  divisions,  or  "  realms,  the  distribution  of 
these  spiders  accords  with  remarkable  closeness  to  that  of  mammals, 
if  wc  except  the  more  intimate  connexion  indicate^  between  the 
faunas  ot  Ethiopian  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

The  fact  that  the  generally  accepted  scheme  of  division  of 
the  land-surface  of  the  globe  into  zoological  regions  is  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  present  distribution  of  mammals  and 
birds  has  already  been  emphasized.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to 
quote  the  views  of  Dr  A.  E.  Ortmann*  (who  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  distribution  of  animals),  although  they  by  no 
means  wholly  commend  themselves  to  the  present  writer: — 

"  (i)  Any  division  of  the  earth's  surface  into  cfioKgeographical 
regions  which  starts  exclusively  from  the  present  distribution  of 
animaU,  without  considering  its  origin,  must  be  unsatisfactory, 
since  always  only  certain  cases  can  be  taken  in,  while  others  remain 
outside  of  this  scheme,  (a)  Considering  the  geological  development 
of  the  distribution  of  animals,  we  must  pronounce  it  impossible  to 
create  any  scheme  whatever  that  covers  all  cases.  ^  (3)  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  creation  of  a  scheme 
of  animal  dutribution  as  an  important  feature  or  purpose  of  ado- 
geographical  research. " 

Dr  Ortmann  adds  in  a  later  paragraph,  "  the  chief  aim  of 
z5o-geographical  study  consists — ^as  in  any  other  branch  of 
biology — in  the  demonstration  of  its  geological  development. 


ff 


II.  Marine  Distribution 

That  the  fauna  of  the  ocean,  apart  from  the  influence  of 
temperature,  wQuld  be  much  more  uniform,  and  therefore  less 
susceptible  of  being  divided  into  zoological  provinces,  or  regions, 
will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  on 
Mercator's  projection,  in  which  the  fact  that  the  three  great 
oceans — the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian — are  in  free 
communication  with  one  another  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  clearly  brought  out.  There  is,  however,  more  than  this; 
for  there  is  evidence  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  were  not  separated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Darien;  while  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Medi- 
terranean was  at  one  time  in  communication  with  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  other  connenons  of  a  like  nature  have  existed. 

In  addition  to  this  general  community  of  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  world,  there  is  the  further  important  fact  that  such 
faunas  may  be  divided  into  three  main,  and  for  the  most  part 
perfectly  distinct,  groups:  namely,  the  littoral,  or  shallow  water, 
fauna,  the  abyssal,  or  deep-sea,  fauna,  and  the  pelagic,  or 
surface,  fauna.  Of  these  three  the  first  alone  is  really  suscep- 
tible of  division  into  more  or  less  ill-defined  zoological  regions, 
the  other  two  being  practically  uniform  in  character.    More- 

'  Proc.  Zoot.  Soc.,  London,  1903,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 
*Proc,  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  xli.  p.  367  (1902). 


over,  these  three  faunas  are  for  the  most  part  perfectly  vdl 
defined;  the  pelagic  being  very  diarply  sundered  irom  the 
abyssal,  althou^  there  may  in  certain  instances  be  a  tcadeaqr 
for  the  littoral  to  merge  locally  into  the  ab3rfiBaL  As  regards 
the  sharp  demarcation  between  the  pelagic  and  tlK  ab}^^ 
faunas,  an  idea  was  formerly  current  that  whales,  whkh  aze 
essentially  pelagic  animals,  when  "sounding/'  drsceTOled  io 
abyssal  depths  in  the  ocean.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition;  for  no  siuface^wefikg 
aninuil  could  possibly  support  the  enormous  pressure  cxistirg 
at  great  depths,  which  would  crush  in  the  body-cavities.  Z-n- 
dcnce  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  fishes  are  broii^ 
to  the  surface  from  great  depths  their  bodies  are  practkaiy 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  removal  of  the  nonnal  pressure,  wklk 
their  scales  start  from  the  skin  and  the  eyes  from  their  sockets. 
The  absolute  darkness  prevailing  at  great  depths  woold  be 
another  bar  to  pelagic  animals  descending  to  the  o^tan  abysses. 
We  may  accordingly  regard  the  pelagic  and  the  abyssal  fauras 
as  perfectly  distinct  and  widely  sundered  from  one  another; 
as  widely  sundered  in  the  case  of  some  species  as  aze  bei:^ 
living  in  three-dimen»on  space  fiom  these  (if  sush.  there  btt 
inhabiting  space  of  four  or  more  dimensions. 

Modem  research  shows  that  invertebrates,  and  pn^iably  a\ao 
fishes,  live  at  the  greatest  depths  that  have  >'et  been  readied  by 
the  dredge,  and  the  inference  from  this  is  that  they 
occur  everywhere.  The  general  results  oi  these  explora- 
tions is  indeed  to  show  that  the  fauna  of  the  ocean 
depths  is  much  the  same  all  the  worid  over,  and  chat  identic^ 
species  occur  at  points  sundered  as  widely  as  posaibSe  fron  on 
another.  The  ocean  floor,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  with  u% 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  food,  station  aad  graeni 
conditions  of  life,  contains,  in  fact,  no  eflectual  tnurieis  to  tk 
almost  indefinite  dispersal  of  spedes. 

The  following  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  deep-sea 
fauna  were  arrived  at  after  working  out  the  matecia]  and  evidence 


obtained  during  the  cruise  of  H.M.Sl  "  Challenger  **  >-<i)  Asisb!- 
life  is  present  at  all  depths  on  the  ocean  floor.  (2)  At  extrtnc 
depths  life  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  at  moderate  depths;  bet 
since  representatives  of  all  classes  ol  marine  invertebrates  are  viet 
with  at  all  depths,  this  poverty  fvobably  depends  more  upca 
certain  causes  affecting  the  composition  of  the  boctoca  depotirt. 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  bottom-water  »  provided  witb  cMs^sral 
substances  necessary  for  animals,  rather  than  upon  coDditiots 
immediately  associated  with  depth.  (^)  There  is  icason  to  belaew 
that  the  fauna  of  "  blue  water  is  chiefly  restricted  to  two  fa^: 
one  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  other  near  the  bottom.  t)ar 
intervening  zone  being  more  or  less  completely  devoid  of  inhaboarrs. 
From  the  surface-zone  a  continual  ram  of  orEank;  debris  is  fafii'-f 
to  the  bottom,  which,  however,  in  the  case  oi  tfae  greatest  <kpcla 
may  be  completely  dissolved  m  descensn.  (4)  Ahhoogh  aO  the 
chief  groups  of  invertebrates  are  represented  in  the  abyssal  faari 
their  relative  proportions  are  unequal ;  molluscs*  crabs  and  aaneMs 
being,  as  a  rule,  scarce,  while  echinoderms  and  spot^ea  predoawaie. 
(5)  Depths  below  500  fathoms  are  inhabited  by  a  practkallv  ikMut' 
fauna,  the  genera  being  usually  cosmopolitan,  although  the  cpeae> 
may  differ,  and  be  represented  by  allied  forms  in  widely  ssnooed 
areas.  ^6)  The  abyssal^  fauna,  so  far  as  invertelxates  are  ce*- 
cerned,  is  of  an  archaic  type  as  compared  with  shaDow-vsea 
faunas.  (7)  The  most  characteristic  and  archaic  abyssal  types  wrs 
to  be  most  abundant  and  to  attain  their  nuximum  diaensioas  b 
the  southern  ocean.  (8)  In  general  character  the  abyssail  fsaca 
approximates  to  that  of  shallower  water  in  polar  latitades,  dcM^t- 
le»  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  temperature,  on  vhrb 
the  distribution  of  marine  animal  life  mainly  depends,  are  aeari; 
the  same. 

In  reference  to  the  abundance  of  sponges  in  the  deep-sea  Cacaa 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  calcareous  jpoup  is  at«ent.  bM 
that  among  the  siliceous  section,  the  Hezactinellidae,  of  wiiich  w 
Venus  flower-basket  (Eufiectdia)  and  glass-rope  spomgt  i.HystmKrma'^ 
are  familiar  representatives,  are  exceedingly  abundant;  tnb  growr 
being  likewise  of  great  geological  antiquity.  Cocak  are  sps'v. 
and  Delong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Turbinolidae.  Echiao(krr> 
are  represented  by  all  the  existing  ordinal  groaps;  some  of  tt< 
crinotas,  or  stone-lilies,  belong  to  the  family  Apcocrinidae.  whkh 
attained  its  maximum  development  during  the  Juraair  epoch. 
and  somewhat  mmilar  relationships  are  exhibited  by  certain  cf  Tbr 
brittle-stars  (Ophiuroidea).  Very  noteworthy  is  the  great  devrlrp^ 
mcnt  of  the  sea-cucumber  group  (Holothuroidea).  and  EkrwRC 
the  bizarre  forms  assumed  by  some  of  its  abyssal  repreatatatrwn. 
Molluscs,  however,  are  poorly  represented,  ana  it  is  not  imfnobaUe 
that  cephalopods  (nautilus  and  cuttlefish  group)  are  waatirir 
Gkvalves  of  the  genera  Lcda  and  Area  have,  howewr, been  obcaixwd 
from  a  depth  0(16,000  ft.  Lamp-shells  (Brachiopoda)  are  liLrvise 
scaroe. 
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:  at  tempefatun  ia  (he  prepotent  tsoKy  in  ngu- 
lioni  dI  ihe  drcp-ica  fauna,  fia*  Iohb  been  a  debAinJ 

ills  briDW  tS'^tit  iicvn-  lounil  bckiK  *  l^pth  at  10  lalhomi 

□o  laihonu.  It  ■•  lurthcr  Riaitkable  that  w«U<haracteriicd 
Rp-Ki  faunu  an  locally  mec  with  in  coniiualively  ihallow 
-alcn.  OIK  well  ana  occumnc  In  ibc  EaTOinB  AiUnlic  and  n 
Kond  in  fh*  Mrdilemncan.  where  Ihey  livr  wiihin  Ihe  loo-ralhom 
one.  Ught.  whkh  wat  furmerly  nippotcd  not  la  pcnctnie  Id  a 
reater  depth  ihan  the  40  to  ^  lalham-line.  lui  aln  been  reinrded 

owewr'  at  pS"  Hdlprin  ha*  nnurked,  "  more'^n  likcij^ii 
ot  a  single  cauie,  but  a  CDmbinaiian  of  cauH,  ia  Dperatave  in 
rinEine  aboul  tbe  genenl  tesilta.  Thai  the  deep-iea  fauna  la  a 
juna  01  darknev  mutt  be«dmit1cd;biit  thiiimftDm  (he  naTiire 

Alter  Khrring  to  tbe  (act  ol  tbe  diianiiUrily  between  the  faunai 

deriJatVU' tbe  oltr'M'™oi?'Mediie^iiean,'"the  lollih-pokJ 
luna  of  Ihe  old  Pacific  laaiia.    The  fim  developed  along  Ihe 


hreefrfd  origin  -.   .,..  , _-..,„-  _ 

.art  ol  the  M  waim-waler  lauiu  ol  the  deep  eca.  adapted  to  Ihe 
banned  climatic  coodiiioiu.  I1  is  dearly  autochlhofloui.  It)  A 
-iorv  modern,  imnugrtnt.  Teniary  conttitiient,  which  came  from 
he  north-poUr  litionl  valera,  and  immigraled  into  Ihe  deep  tea 
oeclhcr  oith  Ihe  ccxd  water  (or  afler  il  had  cooled).  Thit  ctement 
Ki  back  lo  an  old  pre-Tcniaiy  uock  Ibat  lived  in  the  warm 
iitoral  >3ter>  o(  the  oM  Tcihyi  (Medilcmnean  Sea),  but  ai  a 
(Kil-oaier  Eauoa.  ii  ii  not  older  than  Tertiary.  (J)  Another  Ter- 
iary  elfmeni,  correipondinf  10  Ihe  lecosd  otWh  hi  betongirg  to 
he  loulh  pole,  which  ia  finally  10  be  traced  back  10  tbe  warm 
vaitn  oi  the  old  Pacific  Ocean  ol  pn-Tcniary  limei." 

The  luriace.  or  pelaric,  fauna  ennUina  »me  of  Ihe  imallert  and 
ICIually  Ihe  larieM  of  all  livin*  animala.  I«  amona  iu  memberf 
^  are  included  a  hoU  3  .oulled  ■nimakuti  on  the  one 

™i^  hand  and  the  whalea  on  Ihe  olher.  The  naeniial  char. 
".  acteriilic  o(  pelapc  aninuli  »  ihal  Ihey  paia  the  whole 
^^  ot  Ibeir  minence  awimming  at  or  near  ihe  lurlac*  of  Ihe 
■mn.andonlyby  accident  touch  therhomorlhebotlani.  Much 
rtlomuiion  with  rcvard 


,nd  SpirUa, 


er  pelagk  crealurea  will  be 
Hig  ihe  iToupn  included  in  tbe 

.._  »  of  the  Foraminifera;  Ihe 

...,)eUy-fi>hei.MchatfliyiafH(PonugueK  man-of-war), 
rpUa,  Ac;  all  Ihe  pteropod  moHuKa.  wch  aa  Cff', 
CoKfinio  Olyalan).  together  wilh  let*  abcmuit  na- 
(  JanHina  (viokl-maiir.  AOanla  and  Clamia;  a  lew 
.  _...._^  ,11^  ^  ,^  paper-naulilua  Urceiuiila) 
lumber  of  aociat  aicidiani.  like  SUfa  and 


1),  bclo 


iginc 


n  abound;  and  there  ii 
J  Ihe  01  ■     "■      ■ 


.....IC 

,  r--- ^licalLy.  any  dinance  from  I 

)nuderable  portion  of  ihe  pelagic  fauna, 
Ayinf -luhca.  or  flying.herringa  {E^otott 
'•  ■"-ig-BurBard»(Parf**o«rrfl).aword.| 
Wjwwompw).  piiJe-B*et  (Fi. 


rJts 


■  mang   Ihe  fuilace-launa   of   th< 
"^mtiA  'aeali.  _  Whrie'1h^°IIg' 


Ivery  while  (Ibua  lendering 

^  .....»». ..  ,.^.»  »^jw  afainit  IK  aky).  and  the 

ce  olive  or  blackidi  freen.  •oiiietimea,  ai  in  tfaEnwckEKl. 

1  to  hannaom  wilh  Ihe  ripple  of  tbe  wavea. 
diilrihutioB  of  vbalei  ind  dohiliint  hai  been  ukn  by  P.  L. 
.  L.  Sclater  to  aone  cnent  ■•  a  bailt  in  dividing  the  ocean 
ological  Tegioni.  Since,  however,  uch  reriona  wen  mainly 
on  (he  dutribulional  evidence  afforded  b^  acala  and  lea- 
they  are  beat  coruidered  in  coiueaiaQ  with  tbe  ihallow- 


bai  IhrouBh  all  lii 


iiueci  UlaMtHi).  have  relum 
Da_baa  probably  been  formed  al 
le  dfbrii  of  the  litloral  aixl  terr 


KM  entlnly 
Ihe  littoral 


I  littoral  piiaie.  and 


imonftt  the'  rcpreienlat 
m  history.  In  the  form 
ipletely  retained." 


of  Ihe  eau  cntil  of  South 

mudit.  in  M*  N.  lal.,  ate  the  ianJien  Irom  the  equator;  in  Ihe 

Red  Sea  they  reach  30*  N.,  in  the  Pacific  17*  N.,  while  Ihey  nowhere 

which  betl  exhibit  Ihe  d^ribui'ion  of  other  marine  aninuta.  The 
fedodl  adoplcd  by  Pnf.  J.  D.  Dana  are  thrte — Ilie  fint  coid- 
ptiiing  Ihe  Red  Set  and  Indian  Ocean;  the  Ktond,  Ihe  whole  of 
Ihe  Pacific  itiandi  and  Ihe  adiacent  coana  of  Aunralia:  and  Ihe 
Ihiid  Ihe  Wcit  Indies.  Thit  latt  region  is  Ihe  molt  i«Jaied  in 
position;  and  it  is  nor  surpritinElhat  it  should  contain  Ihelanccti 
proponion  of  peculiar  forms.  The  corali  of  the  Central  Pacific 
are  a1»  very  peculiar,  as  are  Ihoie  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 


Prof.  J.  D.  Dana*  pnnoied  to 

■  ■   -■''■'  10  Ihe  diilribuli 
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American  region ;  so  that  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  appear  decidedly  more  distinct  than  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  America*  The  extensive  Oriental  region  is  by 
far  the  richest. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  spedcs  (not  genera)  of  barnacles, 
or  circhipeds,  which  are  an  aberrant  group  of  Crustacea,  Darwin 
considered  that  the  ocean  might  be  divided  into  the  following 
regions,  viz.: — (i)  The  North  Atlantic,  comprising  North  America 
and  Europe  down  to  N.  lat.  30*  ;  (2)  The  West  American,  from 
Bering  Strait  to  Tierra  del  Fuego;  (3)  The  Malayan,  from  India 
to  New  Guinea,  and  (4)  The  Australian,  comprising  Australia  and 
New  Zealand:  the  Malayan  and  Australian  regions  being  the 
richest  in  cirrhipeds. 

One  of  the  eariicst  students  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  animals  was  Dr  S.  P.  Woodwud,  who,  in  his  Manual  of 
Mtttbiaema  ^  hioUuxa^  proposed  a  scheme  of  sOo>geographtcal 
reg^ji  rcBW"**  He  adopted  three  main  divisions  for  the 
^•^  warmer  parts  t>f  the  ocean,  namely,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Indo-Pacific  and  the  West  American;  and  these  Wallace  was 
inclined  to  re^rd  as  the  only  valid  marine  moUuscan  regions. 
The  Indo-Pacmc  region  ejctcnos  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  east 
coast  cf  Africa  to  the  eastern  Pacific  islands,  and  corresponds  to 
Prof.  Dana's  Oriental  region  for  Crustacea,  many  species  ranging 
over  neariy  the  whole  area.  The  Atlantic  region  unites  the  fauna 
of  the  east  coast  of  America  with  that  of  West  Africa  and  South 
Europe,  but  has  considerable  affinity  with  that  of  West  America, 
many  genera  being  common  to  both  areas.^  Several  cenera  appear 
restncted  to  the  north  temperate  aoiie»  which  in  Waflaoe's  opinion 
should  perhaps  form  a  distinct  region.  Numerous  genera  are  con-, 
fined  to  the  Indo-Pacific  region.  The  Atlantic  coasts  have  few 
peculiar  genera  of  importance,  while  the  west  coast  of  America 
has  hardly  any,  the  difference  of  its  fauna  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  ride  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other  being  chiefly  specific. 
It  is  stated  that  while  there  is  not  a  ringle  species  common  to  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  tropical  South  America,  the  corresponding 
coasts  of  North  America  have  a  large  number  in  common,  while 
othen  are  so  closely  representative  as  to  be  almost  identical. 

Inclusive  of  an  Arctic  province  of  somewhat  doubtful  value, 
Dr  Woodward's  three  main  regions  were  divided  into  18  sub- 
regions;  but,  according  to  a  somewhat  modified  later  scheme, 
these  may  be  arranged  in  four  main  groups,  as  follows: — 


RcgkHU. 

Sabfcciooi. 

RccfcMS. 

/I.Atlantic 

r  I.  Arctic. 

2.  Boreal. 

3.  Celtic. 

4.  Lusitanian. 

C.  Australian 

fl.  Australian. 
\2.  Neozcalanian. 

and  CiR- 

fi.  Aleutian. 

CUM POLAR 

5.  W.  African. 

2.  Californian. 

6.  S.  African. 

3.  Panamic. 

B.  Indo- 

fi.  Indo-Pacific. 

D.  American  . 

,  4.  Peruvian. . 
'  5.  Magellanic. 

Pacific 

'  a.  Japanese. 

6.  Argentinian. 

7.  Caribbean. 
Is.  Transatlantic. 

Fisk  Regions. — From  the  distribution  of  shore-haunting  fishes, 
Dr  A.  C.  L.  G.  GUnther  *  suggested  the  following  marine  zoological 
regions,  the  characteristic  family  and  generic  types  of  which  we 
are  prevented  by  limitations  of  space  from  discussing: — 

I.  Arctic  Ocean. 
II.  Northern  Temperate  Zone. 

A.  Temperate  ^l.  Atlantic 

1.  British  district. 

2.  Mediterranean  district. 

3.  N.  American  district. 

B,  Temperate  N.  Pacific. 

1.  Kamchatkan  district. 

2.  Japanese  district. 

3.  Californian  district. 

III.  Equatorial  Zone. 

A.  Tropical  Atlantic. 

B.  Tropical  Indo-Pacific 

C.  Pacific  Coast  of  Tropical  America. 

1.  Central  American  district. 

2.  Galapagos  district. 

3.  Peruvian  district. 

IV.  Southern  Temperate  Zone. 

1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  district. 

2.  South  Australian  district. 

3.  Chilean  district. 

4.  Patagonian  district. 
V.  Antarctic  Ocean. 

iiammaHan  Regions. — The  last  scheme  of  marine  looloekal 
regions  necessary  to  mention  is  one  proposed  by  P.  L.  and  W.  L. 
Sdater'  on  the  distributional  evidence  afforded  by  seals,  sea-cows 

>  See  5<ii^y  of  Fishes  (London.  1880). 

*  The  Geography  of  Mammals  (London,  1899). 


and  cetaceans.     Aooording  to  this,  ve  have  the  £c 
regions,  via. . — 

(i)  Aretatlantica  (North  Atlantic),  characteiued  by  ^e  pre- 
sence of  seals  of  the  subfamily  Phttcimar,  whk  tbe  ^pana 
Haliekoerus  peculiar  to  it,  and  Pkcca  comwtm  ta  it  asd 
No.  iv.;  the  absence  of  •ea«cows:  and  Qt  »  stated)  bj 
the  bottle-nosed  whales  {flyperdadom)  han^  pwfar  to 
this  area. 
Cti)  Mcsatlantica  (Mid  Atlantic),  the  sole  habitat  of  the  wwk- 

seal  (Uonackus)  and  the  manatis  {MmtaUu). 
(iii)  Philopelagitca   (Indian  Ocean,  Ac),  chaiafcctnribed  by  the 

presence  of  dugongs  and  the  abaenioe  of  seals, 
(iv)  Anrtirenia  (North  Pacific),  a^nsetng  with  No.  L  in  the  po»> 
session  of  Phoca  but  distmguisoed  by  abo  having  sea- 
bean  and  sea-lions  {Otariidae) ;    fomecly  the  habitat  ef 
the  northern  sea-cow  {Rkytiiia),  and  now  of  the  grey 
whale  {RhacktoMecUs), 
(v)  K^erirenia  (Mid  Pacific),  irithout  Pkodnat  or  aea-oiwa.  bvt 
with  the  elephant-seal  (AfocrorUmu),  from  the  south, 
and' also  Olartidae, 
(vi)  Notopebgica  (Southern  Ocean),  with  four  peculiar  geacn 
of  seals   (Pkoctdae),  numetous  aea-bcan  and   laii  Bmi. 
and  two  peculiar  genera  of  cetaceans,  the  pimy-wfeale 
(NetAataena)  and  ^noux's  beaked-whale  (Bcrsmtaz). 
To  cxpuin  the  abaence  of  sea-bean  and  aea-lioiis  froaa  the  Noth 
Atlantic,  and  likewise  the  existence  of  manatia  on  both  Athatic 
coasts,  the  authon  of  thb  scheme  call  in  the  aid  of  a  bnd-coe- 
nexion  between  Africa  and  South  America,  which  preseated  a 
barrier  to  the  northward  progress  of  the  former,  whife  its  cossu 
afforded  a  means  of  dispersal  to  the  latter.    As  the  Otanddae  are 
at  present  unknown  previous  to  the  Miocene,  such  an  ea   ' 
if  valid,  requires  the  pendstence  of  the  ancjeat  land-fan 
the  Atlantic  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  commonly  auppoecd. 

in.  DlSTUBUnON  IN  TkKE 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  animah  in  time,  Le.  the 
relative  dates  of  their  first  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
case  of  extinct  forms  the  length  of  their  sojonm  there,  can  be 
treated  but  briefly;  reference  being  restricted  to  the  larger 
groups,  and  not  even  all  of  these  being  mentioned.  The  dates 
of  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  various  grouf)*  are 
only  relative,  for  althou^  many  more  or  less  vagoe  attcn^pu 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  age  of  the  earth,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  indicating  in  years  the  length  of  time  occopied 
by  the  deposition  of  any  one  stratum  or  series  of  strata.  .All 
that  can  be  attempted  is  to  say  that  one  stratum  (axul  ooose- 
quently  the  remains  of  animals  that  may  be  entombed  in  it) 
is  older  or  younger,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  another.  For  tl>e 
sequence  and  names  of  the  various  strata,  or  time-periods  d 
the  geological  record,  see  Geology.  An  important  fader  in 
regard  to  the  past  history  of  animals  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  this  iai- 
periection  much  less  marked  than  was  formerly  the  case 
There  are,  however,  still  many  very  serious  gaps;  and  we 
have,  lor  instance,  no  definite  information  as  to  where  sad 
when  the  transfonnation  from  reptiles  into  "**"»"»*k  took 
place. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  emphaticalfy  aflirmcd  that  the  gD»- 
logical,or  cather  the  palaeontological,  record  indicates  a  gra^al 
progression  in  the  status  of  animals  from  the  lowest  to  the  I 
fos^erous  strata.  That  is  to  say,  the  earlier  animals 
creatures  of  comparativdy  low  grade  (although  certain  rqMe> 
sentatives  of  such  groups  may  have  attained  a  rdativdy  hie!i 
degree  of  spedalixation),  and  that  as  we  ascmd  the  geoiogkil 
ladder  higher  and  higher  types  of  animah  make  their  appcaractr, 
till  the  series  culminates  in  man  himsdf — the  crowning  dhn 
of  creation,  in  the  modem  evolutionary  significatioa  of  that 
term.  It  is  not.  Indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  tl^  hi^ier  grocpi 
made  their  ai^)earance  exactly  according  to  their  leUtivt 
grades  (or  whaut  we  regard  as  such);  all  that  can  be  affirmed  a 
that  in  the  main  the  higher  forms  have  made  their  appearaaoe 
later  than  the  lower.  The  record  is  thus  almost  exactly  what 
it  might  be  expected  to  be  on  the  theory  of  cvohation;  wfeiie 
it  also  accords  fairly  well — if  regarded  with  suAcieot  breadtli 
of  view — ^with  the  Biblical  narrative  of  creation. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  time-distribution  of  the  leacfing  gro^M 
of  animals  may  now  be  undertaken,  commoidng  with  the  l^gbcst 
and  concluding  with  the  lowest  groups. 
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As  the  highest  of  all  vertebrates,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
nammab  should  be  one  of  the  btest  grou|>s  of  that  assemblage 
ii«— «fc  ^o  make  their  appearance;  and  this  as  a  flnatter  of  fact 
they  are,  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
>irds  are  the  latest  of  all.  Mammals  are  commonly  stated  to 
:ommence  in  the  Trias,  where  they  are  presumed  to  be  repre- 
rented  by  MicroUstts  in  Europe  and  by  Dromatkerium  in  North 
\merica.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  approximately  con- 
:emporary  Tritytodon,  which  has  cheek-teeth  very  like  those  of 
:hc  forn\er,  appears  to  be  in  great  d^rce  intermediate  between 
'eptiles  and  mammals,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  none 
>f  these  Triassic  creatures  were  tr;.-*  mammals.  Undoubted 
nammals  occur  in  the  lower  Jurassic  Stonesfield  Slate,  in  the 
jpper  lurassic  Permian  beds,  and,  very  sparingly,  in  the  Wealden 
•A  England ;  while  a  large  fauna  has  been  discovered  id  the  upper 
Cretaceous  of  North  America.  The  mammals  included  among 
ihese  Mesozoic  forms  appear,  for  the  most  part  at  any  rate,  to  be 
'eferable  to  the  Marsupialia,  Insectivbra,  and,  not  improbably, 
:he  Monotremata  (see  Marsupialia).  After  the  lowest  &x:ene 
[when  the  Puerco  fauna  represented  an  inferior  and  apparently 
ion-progressive  tvpe)  mammals  became  abundant;  and  during 
:hat  epoch  most  if  not  all  of  the  existing  orders  made  their  appear- 
mce.  The  lower  Eocene  representatives  of  several  of  the  orders, 
tuch  as  the  Condylarthra  among  the  Ungulata  and  the  Creodonta 
imong  Carnivora,  belonged,  however,  to  low  suborders  which  dis- 
ippearcd  more  or  less  completelv  by  the  Oligocene.  Several  sub- 
trdinal  groups  of  Ungulata  developed  and  became  extinct  at  later 
x^riods  than  the  Eocene;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Ancylo- 
xxla  and  Tillodontia  (whose  right  to  ordinal  distinction  is  by  no 
neans  universally  admitted),  none  of  the  Tertiary  orders  of  mammals 
ire  extinct.  At  the  present  day — ^as  during  the  greater  part  of 
:hc  Tertiary  epoch — nwmmals  are  the  dominant  terrestrial  repre- 
icntatives  of  the  Vertebrata.  We  have  at  present  no  evidence  of 
:he  existence  of  Cretacea  before  the  lower  Eocene. 

Although  some  of  the  three-toed  bipedal  tracks  in  the  Trias  of 
Jie  Connecticut  vallev  were  formerlv  suppo^  to  have  been  made 
a^^^  by  birds,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  really  due 
^^^  to  dinosaurian  reptiles.  The  class  Aves,  so  far  as  we 
enow,  is  therefore  first  represented  by  the  long-tailed  Arckaeo- 
Her^x  of  the  upper  Jurassic,  which  represents  a  subclass  (or  order) 
>y  Itself.  Toothed  birds  also  eadstea  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  of 
>oth  Europe  and  North  America,  but  all  these  appear  referable 
x>  existing  ordinal  (or  subordinal)  groups.  By  the  lower  Eocene, 
nrhen  teeth  appear  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  most  or  all  of  the 
existing  ordinal  groups  were  developed,  since  which  date  the 
najority  at  all  events  nave  steadily  increased. 

In  contradistinction  to  both  the  preceding  classes,  reptiles,  which 
iatc  from  the  Permian,  are  a  waning  group,  at  all  events  so  far 
ffjaiflhi.     ^*  ^'^  terrestrial  and  manne  forms  of  large  bodily 

P*"**^  5i2e  are  concerned.  The  Permian  reptiles  were  small 
>r  medium-sized  creatures,  few  in  number,  and  of  generalized 
rharacter.  The  one  existing  order  dating  from  that  epoch  ^when 
t  was  represented  by  Protarosaunu)  is  the  Rhynchocephalia,  of 
which  the  sole  survivor  is  the  New  Zealand  tuatara  iSpkenodon). 
rhe  Mesozoit  period,  from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk,  is  the  true  "  age 
>f  reptiles,"  a  number  of  orders  being  confined  to  that  period,  it 
3  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Tnassic  forms  were  in  the  case 
>f  the  marine  groups  very  generally  of  small  size,  and  apparently 
imphibious,  or  perhaps  frewiwater.  Of  the  various  extinct  Mcso- 
Eoic  orders,  the  Dinosauria,  as  demonstrated  by  their  footprints 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  were  represented  by 
(pecies  of  huge  size  even  in  the  Trias.  The  other  extinct  orders 
irhose  distribution^  was  approximately  coequal  with  the  Mesozoic 
period  were  the  ichthyosaurs  (Ichthyopterygia),  the  plesiosaurs 
iSauropteryguQ,  and  the  pterodactyles  (Ornithosauna).  The 
LThelonia  and  Crocodilia  (if  we  include  the  Phytosauija)  date  from 
the  Trias,  but  are  also  dominant  forms  at  the  present  day.  But 
the  mamnuUlike  Anomodontia  (Theromorpha),  which  ran^  from 
South  Africa  to  India  and  Russia,  were  solely  Triasstc.  The 
xiuamata,  including  lizards  and  snakes,  tcwether  with  the  extinct 
Cretaceous  Pythonomorpha  (Mosasanrus,  &c.),  did  not  come  into 
:)eing  till  the  upper  Jurassic,  or  lower  Cretaceous,  and  constitute 
:hc  great  bulk  ot  the  existing  members  of  the  class. 

Batrachia,  as  represented  by  the  labyrinthodonts,  or  Stego- 
xphalia,  carry  the  origin  of  vertebrates  one  stage  further  back, 
.  _^  namely,  to  the  upper  Carboniferous.  The  stegocephalians, 
jTi~^  which  appear  to  nave  included  the  ancestors  of  the  anomo- 
^  ^  dont  reptiles,  died  out  at  the  close  of  the  Triassic  epoch, 
rhe  existing  representatives  of  the  class  date,  so  fai*  as  is  known, 
>nly^  from  the  Tertiary,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  limbless 
»ccilians  (Apoda)  may  really  be  much  older,  since  they  appear 
:o  be  related  to  the  Stegocephalia. 

The  class  Pisces  is  tnt  lowest  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest 
representative  of  the  Vertebrata,  datingfrom  the  lower  Ludlow 
--.  beds  of  the  upper  Silurian.    The  oldest  {[roup  is  that 

^^^  of  the  sharks  and  rays  (Elasmobranchii).  m  which  the 
>rder9  Pleuropterygii,  Ichthyotomi  and  Acanthodii  are  confined 
to  the  Palaeozoic  The  lung-fishes  (Dipnoi)  are  also  an  ancient 
{roup,  although  surviving  in  the  form  of  three  genera  widely 


sundered  in  space;  the  order  Arthrodtra  (as  represented  by  Coe- 
cosUus  of  the  Devonian)  was  solely  Palaeozoic.  Of  the  subclass 
Teleostomij  the  fringe-finned  group  (Crossoptery^i)  attained  its 
maidmum  m  the  Palaeozoic,  although  it  survives  m  the  shape  of 
two  African  genera.  In  the  case  of  the  subclass  Teleostomi  the 
enamel-scaled,  or  ganoid,  division  was  abundant  during  the  Palaeo* 
zoic  and  earl  V  Mesozoic  periods  (and  still  survives  in  North  America), 
but  the  modern  soft-scaled  bony  fishes  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  the  Cretaceous,  or  thereabouts. 

Of  the  class  Agnatha,  as  typified  by  the  modem  lampreys,  the 
palaeontological  record  is  very  imperfect.  There  u,  however,  an 
armoured  subclass,  the  Ostracodermi,  represented  by  , 
Ptericktkys,  Ctphalaspis,  Ac,  which  was  tonfined  to  the  "■''Vfc 
upper  Silurian  and  Devonian ;  and  Palaeosp<mdyius  of  the  Devonian 
has  been  regarded  as  an  early  lamprey  (Cyclostomi).  Whether 
the  so<al)cdconodonts,  ranging  from  the  upper  Cambrian  to  the 
Carboniferous,  are  really  teeth  of  lampreys,  nas  not  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

The  lamp-shells,  or  Brachiopoda,  form  an  exceedingly  ancient 
group,  datmg  from  the  lower  Cambrian,  and  survivmg  at  the 
present  day,  although  in  greatly  diminished  numberscom- 
pared  to  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  when  they  far  surpassed 
the  now  dominant  bivalve  molluscs.  The  group  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  Silurian,  when,  as  in  the  Palaeozoic  genera, 
nearly  all  the  forms  belonged  to  the  hingeless  section.  With  the 
beg|inning  of  the  Mesozoic  period  the  waning  of  the  brachiopods, 
which  had  set  in  with  the  Devonian,  became  more  pronounced, 
and  was  continued  throughout  the  Mesozoic  formations.  A  remark- 
able feature  is  the  survival  to  the  present  day  of  the  Cambrian 
gcneia  Lingula,  Discina  3ind  Crania  (or  closely  allied  types). 

The  Polyzoa,  of  whieh'  the  sea-mats  {Flustra)  are  well-known 
representatives,  date  from  the  Ordovician ;  the  Palaeozoic  j^^      „ 
forms  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  section  Cycio-  "v**""* 
stomata,  which  attained  its  nuximum  in  the  Jurassic;  while  the 
dominant  modern  Chilostomata  came  in  with  the  Tertiary. 

The  Mollusca,  of  which  the  great  bulk  are  marine  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  freshwater,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  aU 
fossils  from  the  chronological  point  of  view.  Since  tne  ^.,  __  ■ 
three  principal  classes  (Pelecypoda,  Gastropoda  and  ^•■■■*' 
Cephalopoda}  are  represented  in  the  upper  Cambrian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  origin  of  the  group  was  much  earlier.  In  the  Palaeozoic 
the  chambered  cephalopods  of  the  section  Tetiabranchiata  (now 
represented  by  the  nautilus)  were  the  dominant  forms;  the  bivalves 
(Pelecypoda)  and  gastropods  showing  a  relatively  poor  develop- 
ment. The  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods  continued  throughout  tne 
Mesozoic,  when  they  were  specially  represented  by  the  ammonites; 
but  by  the  Tertiary  they  had  become  almost  extinct.  The  section 
Dibranchiata  (cuttle-fishes)  commenced  with  the  Mesozoic.  The 
bivalves  and  gaistropods  have  shown  a  steady  increase  to  the  present 
day,  and  are  now  the  dominant  forms. 

Insects  date  from  the  Ordovician  graptolite-slates  of  Sweden, 
where  they  are  represented  by  Protoetmtxi  the  next  oldest  being 
PiUaeoUaiHna  of  the  French  upper  Silurian.  From  the  ta^tim. 
Devonian  about  a  dozen  forms  are  known,  belonging  ''"'^'■* 
to  several  groups;  and  from  the  Coal-measures  extensive  insect- 
faunas  have  been  described.  All  the  Palaeozoic  forms  lack  most 
of'  the  distinctive  features  by  which  the  modem  groups  are  char- 
acterized, the  majority  of  them  showing  kinship  to  the  cockroach 
group. 

The  Myriapoda  (centipedes  and  millipedes)  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance  as  fosufs.  The  class  dates  from  the  Devonian,  and 
is  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures;  the  Palaeozoic  forma 
for  the  most  representing  two  orders — ArchipolypOda 
and  Protosyngnatha — peculiar  to  that  period,  of  which 
the  second  has  only  a  single  known  species.  The  modem  centipedes 
(Chilopoda)  date  mainly  from  the  Tertiary,  although  several  Car- 
boniferous genera  have  been  assigned  to  the  group.  Millipedea 
(Diplopodaf,  although  known  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland, 
elsewhere  date  from  tne  Tertiary. 

The  class  Arachnida,  now  taken  to  include  trilobites  and  king- 
crabs,  as  well  as  scorpions  and  spiders,  is  ancient.  Scorpiona— 
not  far  removed  from  existing  types — are  known  in  the 
Silurian,  while  true  spiders  occur  in  the  Coal-measures. 
The  great  majority  of  the  more  typical  Palaeozoicaiachnids 
are,  however,  referred  to  an  order  by  themselves-Hhe  Anthracomarti. 
King-crabs  (Xiphosura)  date  from  the  Silurian,  the  exuting  genus 
Limtdiis  occurring  in  the  Trias;  but  the  gigantic  eurypterids 
(Eurypterida)  and  the  trilobites  (Trilobita^  are  exclusively  Palaeo- 
zoic, tne  former  dating  from  the  Ordovician,  and  the  latter  from 
the  upper  Cambrian. 

Most  of  the  existing  ordinal  groups  of  the  class  Crastacea  appear 
to  date  from  the  Palaeozoic:  the  decapods  (lobsters  and  crabs) 
which  represent  the  highest  development  of  the  class.     Cf^ggm^ 
did  not,  however,  attain  a  dominant  position  till  well 
on  in  the  Mesozoic,  and  are  at  their  maximum  in  the 
present  dayj  genuine  crabs  (Brachyura)  apparently  not  having 
come  into  exutence  till  the  Cretaceous. 

Among  the  Echinodermata.  the  classes  Blastoidea  and  Cystoidea 
are  exclusively  Palaeoaoit,  while  the  Bt<me-Ulies  (Crinoidea;  form  a 
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group,  dating  from  the  same  epoch,  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
The  sea-urchins  (Echinoidea),  which  date  from  the  Ordovlcian  but 
Bcbiao'  attain  no  great  development  till  the  Mesozoic.  the 
4trmM,  starfishes  (Asteroidea)  and  brittle-star*  (Ophiuroidea), 
which  also  date  from  the  Ordovician,  and  the  sea- 
cucumbers  (Holothuroidea),  which  appear  to  be  represented  in 
the  Carboniferous,  do  hot  seem,  however,  to  have  attained  their 
full  development  till  the  modem  period. 

That  the  Annelida  are  a  very  ancient  |roup  is  indicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  remains  of  marine  worms  m  tne  Ordovician;  while 
AameBdM.  "  ^*^clcs  *'  or  "  burrows  "  apparently  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  class  in  the  lower  Cambrian,  if  not  indeed 
in  the  Laurentian. 

The  earliest-known  representatives  of  the  Coelenterata  occur  in 
the  upper  Cambrian,  wncrc  we  find  primitive  types  of  hydroid 

'.  polyps,  especially  the  graptolites,  which  lived  only  till 

^•**'       the  Silurian,  and  have  no  near  relatives.    The  equally 

'  isolated  stroraatoporids,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced 

in  the  Ordovician  and  survived  till  the  I>evonian.  The  corals 
(Actlno2oa)  were  completely  differentiated  from  the  Hvdrozoa  in 
the  Ordovician.  Most  of  the  Palaeozoic  actinozoans  belong  to  the 
Rugosa  (inclusive  of  the  four-rayed  corals)  which  did  not  survive 
the  Permian,  but  the  Aporosa  are  also  well  represented.  In  the 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  as  well  as  at  the  present  day  the  Aporoaa 
and  Porosa  became,  however,  the  dominant  forms. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  their  low  grade  of  organiza- 
tion, the  sponges  (Porifera)  were  strongly  represented  in  the  early 
•^-■Mx.  »ormations;  the  oldest  known  form  occurring  in  the 
^P*V»  Welsh  Cambrian.  In  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
silicious  sponges  were  extraordinarily  abundant,  and  are  repre- 
sented b^  several  extinct  groups. 

Foramintfera,  extremely  abundant  in  the  Cai)x>niferous,  date  at 
any  rate  from  the  Ordovician,  where  the  existing  genus  Saccam' 
_^^,  '  mina  has  been  identified.  The  Chalk  consists  almost 
^^^^  entirely  of  foraminifers.  The  Radiolaria,  as  represented 
by  the  Polvcysiina,  are  believed  to  date  from  the  Silurian,  or  even 
the  Cambrian,  but  did  not  attain  their  ntaximum  till  the  Mesozoic 
or  Tertiary.  The  so-called  £0*0011  of  the  Laurentian  is  not  admitted 
to  be  of  organic  origin. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  4}AIU)BNS,  sometimes  called  Zoolockal 
Parks,  institutions  in  which  wild  animals  are  kept  in  captivitT. 
Their  primary  object  is  to  gratify  the  pleasure  most  persoits 
take  in  viewing  at  dose  range  the  curious  and  beautiful  li^ir-g 
products  of  nature,  but  they  serve  also  as  means  ci  instructiKt 
in  natural  history,  providing  material  for  museums  and  for 
investigations  in  comparative  anatomy  and  patboloigj,  wh3e 
they  may  have  a  commercial  value  as  {Measure  lesocts,  or  m 
show  grounds  for  the  display  of  animaU  that  have  been  imported 
or  bred  for  sale. 

According  to  Captain  Stanley  Flower,  director  of  the  Zooiogkal 
Gardens  al  Giza,.  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  andent  Egyptians  kepi 
various  spedes  of  wild  animals  in  captivity,  but  the  first  Zoo- 
logical Garden  of  which  there  is  definite  knowledge  vas  fosmded 
in  China  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ch6u  dynasty,  who  feigned 
about  1 100  B.C.  Th»  was  called  the  '*  Intelligence  Paik," 
and  appears  to  have  had  a  scientific  and  editcational  obiect. 
The  ancient  Greeks  axtd  Romans  kept  in  activity  laige  nnmbea 
of  such  animals  as  leopards,  lions,  bears,  dephants.  antelopes, 
giraffes,  camels,  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotamuses,  as  vdl  as 
ostriches  and  crocodiles,  but  these  were  destined  for  slaoghtcr 
at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  In  later  timeft  royal  persons  and  great 
feudal  magnates  frequently  kept  menageries  of  wild  animals, 
aviaries  and  aquaria,  and  it  is  from  these  that  modem  irafcic 
Gardens  have  taken  their  origin.  Henry  I.  (1100-1135)  estab- 
lished a  menagerie  at  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire,  England.  This 
was  transferred  to  the  Tower  of  London,  apparently  in  the  rdga 
of  Henry  III.,  and  kept  up  there  until  at  least  X82S.  Philip  VL 
had  a  menagerie  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  in  1353,  Charles  V. 
maintained  collections  at  Conflans,  Toumelles  and  in  Paris, 
and  Louis  XI.  formed  a  menagerie  at  Plessis  les  Toois  is 
Touraine,  which  after  his  death  was  re-established  at  tlw  honvrt 
in  Paris  and  enlarged  by  collections  obtained  in  NcMrtb  Afrkz. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Henry  HI.  Henry  IV.  had  a  soiall 
collection,  which  included  an  depbant.  Louis  XIIL  kept  sooe 
animals  at  Versailles,  whilst  his  son  Louis  XIV.  foondcd  the 
famous  "  Menagerie  du  Pare "  at  Versailles,  which  received 
many  animals  from  Cairo,  was  maintained  (or  over  a  ccntv) . 
and  furnished  much  valuable  material  to  French  natoiaEsu 
and  anatomists.  It  gradually  decayed,  however,  and  ws 
almost  extinguished  by  the  mob  in  1789.  In  1793  the  Puis 
Museum  of  Natural  History  was  re-established  by  Uv,  aad 
Buffon's  idea  of  attaching  to  it  a  menagerie  vas  carried  oat; 
the  latter,  as  the  collection  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  st2l 
survives. 

In  (jermany  the  elector  Augustus  I.  founded  a  mcnaiperie  at 
Dresden  in  1554.  In  the  New  World,  according  to  Preicoti, 
King  Nezahualcoyotl  had  zoological  gardens  at  Tetnico  ta 
Mexico  in  the  middle  of  the  X5th  century,  whilst  in  the  next 
century  Cortes  found  aviaries  and  fishponds  at  Iztapslapac 


and  Monieiuiiu  II.,  emperor  ol  Ui 

the   i6th  ceatury,  nuinlAmed  ]Migt 

the  gEideni  ol  hja  ckpjuJ. 

Molt  of  the  modern   zoologiul  gudeni   dite  from 
pacatively  recent  years,  and  there  ue  t  iugtl  ouinber  itockcd 
«ith  1  finer  coUcclJon  o[  uumtli,  more  suitably  houwd,  Ihar 
iny  put  time  la  the  history  ol  the  world.    According  Ii 

iclerence  liit  compiled  by  Captain  Stanley  Flover,  there  a 
loi  actual]/  eiiiting  public  gardin)  or  parka 

leclioiu  ol  wild  anioiali  in  iqio,  while  Iherr  are  «J 

able  number  of  privai*  collections.     It  it  pouible 

only  to  (he  moce  important  oC  thoe. 
A/rift,— Tbt  Zoolofkal  Cirdeni 
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cmled  cardiiuli  and  lurli^  bunaidi.     The  vatiKfnalural 
dilions  form  an  alni«t  ideal  ilte  far  a  colkrlipn  of  animali;  | 

tili'n  ll  Ihe'boun  (ht"mlE^liiin  ™ 

varioLjt  govemneni  departments,  ineluding  tne  loincn  co 

vice,  and  the  whole  inifitution  ii  npidly  beeominf  ■  modei  vi  wnai 

ia  pouble.     The  Zoological  Cardeu  in  Faiimsunt  Park.  Phita- 

delphia.  rttemble  the  garden*  o(  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 

on  which  they  «n  modelled.    They  are  controlled  by  iKe  Zdd- 

lotical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1S59.  and  an  lupponed 

partly   by   lubicTiplianf  of   memtxn.  partly  by   Ba1e.nioney  and 

parity   br   an    alkiwance   from   the   city   of    Philadelphia.      They 


'  p^mall  collection*  ir 
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MuKum  Ooeldi,  and  then  are  unimportai 
Jantiro  and  Babia. 

limbed  in  1875  by  the  govemmeni  o(  Bengal,  in  co-operaiion  with 
the  public,  and  if  33  acre*  in  area.     An  entremcfy  irrrre^fing 

Anuralia  and  Nrw  Zulim^.— Thcie  are  Zoologinl  Cudeni  al 
(loundcd  in  |8J7),  Adelaide,  Svdney  and  Perth,  and 
rna  at  Wellingtoni  New  Zealand,  tupported  partly  by 
ieliea  and  partly  by  the  municipal iliea.  Theae  collec- 
ot  apecially  ricfc  in  the  very  intereiliog  and  peculiar 
a,  but  devote  Ihennefvea  pr^nderaTingiy  to  imported 

'ThefT   are   a   large   number   of   loological    garden*   ^n 
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peny  al  and  are  lupwned  by  the  emperor  of  Auilria.  The  colkc- 
tioi  it  fine  and  widi  cwed  toe  in  beautiful  tuiroundinga.  The 
niden  and  large  mcnugerie  of  the  Royal  ZoollStical  Society  el 
Antwerp  were  lounded  u>  Itu,  and  have  been  maintained  al  a 
very  high  levd.  The  collection  it  not  utually  very  rich  in  ipedet, 
but  Iheit  have  been  neat  and  long-continued  lucceiva  in  the 
breeding  of  large  animua  lucli  at  hippopotamuiei,  liou  and  ante- 
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and  generally  contalni  a  good  collection  of  manmali.    The  larger 

and  Ectter  known  JardinVAc-" =—  '-    ■■-  "--  ^-  ■■     ■  — - 

it  owned  and  conducted  by  a 

as  and  it  beautifully  titualcu  nan  nu  laio  oui.    in  ■ooiiion  lo 
1  aninuli  ll  uHialiy  oHiIaina  many  domenicaled  cteaturet  ol 
rrcial  value.    In  nceni  yean  il  baa  been  aomewhat  neglected 
reaent*  no  fratutet  of  tpecial  interett,  but  eHortt  are  being 
10  revive  it>  protpcrity.   Germany  contained  in  1910  nineteen 
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proaperily.  but  the  natural  laile  of  the  people  lor 
.  ind  the  increaiing  icicniific  and  cemmeiciti  enier- 
priie  of  the  nation  have  cornbined  to  make  the  coHectiona  rich 
and  interetling.  The  great  Cardeni  at  Berlin  were  foimded  in 
1^44.  and  belong  to  a  private  companvi  but  owe  much  to  (he 
.ntereit  and  beneficence  of  the  Royal  Hotiie,  The  collection  it 
ettremely  good,  the  hou«et  are  well  conatrucled  and  aumptuoutly 
decorated,  and  the  general  management  Ei  conducted  on  tne  moat 
adequate  icientific  Nnei.     The  Zoological  Gatdent 
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•pectacular  pomt  of  view,  and  very  suitable  where  most  of  the 
animab  are  young  and  in  process  oi  training.  The  chief  nrdens 
in  Holland  are  at  Amsteniaro,  owned  by  the  society  "  Natura 
Artis  Magistra."  In  addition  to  the  menagerie,  founded  in  16^8, 
and  since  then  remaining  one  of  the  chief  collectbns  of  the  world, 
the  Society  owns  a  nne  aquarium,  and  supports  a  museum  and  library. 
The  garden  at  Rotterdam  is  also  of  high  interest.  The  soologicad 
collections  of  other  European  countries  are  of  little  importance. 

Certain  general  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  zoological  gardens. 

Finance. — Disbursements  for  rent,  rates  and  taxes  naturally  vary 
according  t(y  the  special  conditions;  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
public  land  is  provided  free  of  cost,  and  in  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  the  institutions,  in  view  of  their  useful  public  functions,  are 
relieved  of  the  ordinary  burden  of  taxatbn.  In  London,  where 
rent,  rates  and  taxes  have  all  to  be  paid,  precisely  as  if  the  gardens 
were  a  profit-dbtributing  private  institution,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture under  these  headings  amounts  to  about  £3000.  The  staff, 
excluding  purely  scientific  departments,  costs  about  £6000  per 
annum;  gardenmg  department,  about  £1500  per  annum;  main- 
tenance of  buildings,  enclosures,  paths  and  so  forth,  about  £4000 
per  annum;  provisions  for  animals,  about  £5000  per  annum; 
litter,  water,  heating  and  general  menagerie  expcttscs  about  £3000 
per  annum.  These  figures  are  based  chiefly  on  the  London  expendi- 
ture and  relate  to  a  collection  which  is  probably  more  varied  than 
any  other,  but  not  specially  lari^e  in  numbers,  containing  on  an 
average  a  little  over  3000  individuals.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  collection  depends  on  the  numbers  received  by  purchase,  in 
exchange,  or  presented,  but  for  an  average  of  about  £2000  per 
annum  a  collection  such  as  that  in  London  can  be  adequately 
maintained.  The  cost  of  new  buildings  varies  too  much  to  make 
any  individual  figures  useful. 

Many  of  the  zoological  gardens  are  owned  by  private  companies 
and  derive  their  income  entirely  from  gate-money,  menagerie  sales, 
rent  of  refreshment  rooms,  concert-halls  and  other  auxiliary  public 
attractions,  any  profits  bnng  distributed  amongst  the  members  of 
the  company.  In  other  cases  the  gardens  are  assisted  by  public 
authorities,  in  return  for  which  a  certain  number  of  free  days  arc 
given.  In  other  cases  again,  aqrin  the  case  of  London,  the  income 
u  derived  partly  from  the  subscriptions  of  members,  who  in  return 
receive  privileges  as  to  admission,  and  partly  from  gate-money  and 
menagerie  receipts,  all  the  income  being  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institution  and  on  scientific  purposes: 

Nature  of  ColUction. — This  depends  to  a  certain- extent. on  the 
object  of  the  institution.  The  species  and  varieties  of  mammals 
and  birds  that  have  a  commercial  value  as  farmyard  stock  or  as 
pets,  are  for  the  most  part  easy  to  keep,  are  attractive  to  the 
public  and  may  be  a  source  of  profit.  Some  of  the  sn>aller  gardens 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  pay  much  attention  to  this  side,  but  the  more  important 
collections  are  as  much  as  possible  limited  to  natural  species  and 
wild  animals.  In  theory  every  wild  species  has  its  place  in  a 
Boological  collection,  but  the  actual  choice  is  limited  by  so  many 
practical  consideradons  that  the  better-known  collections  are 
remarkably  alike.  Birds  and  mammals  take  the  first  place;  the 
leading  collections  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  reptiles  and 
batrachians;  fishes  and  aquatic  invertebrata  are  most  often  to  be 
found  only  when  there  are  special  aciuaria.  whilst  non-aquatic 
invertebrates  are  seldom  to  be  seen  and  at  most  conust  of  a  few 
moths  and  butterflies,  spiders,  scorpions  and  centipedes,  molluscs 
and  crustaceans.  Within  these  limits,  the  first  choice  falls  on  large 
and  well-known  creatures  which  every  one  can  recognize  and  desires 
to  see.  The  large  Camivora,  lions,  tigers,  jaguars  and  leopards 
are  the  first  favourites;  then  follow  monkeys,  then  the  large  un- 
gulates, elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotamuses,  camels  and 
giraffes,  deer  and  antelopes  and  equine  animals,  whilst  birds  are 
appreciated  chiefly  for  plumage  and  song.  Animals  vary  very 
greatly  in  viability  (see  Longevity),  and  practical  experience  has 
shown  that  certain  species  bear  captivity  well,  whilst  others  for 
reasons  that  appear  to  be  pinrchological  as  well  as  physical  quickly 
succumb.  Many  animals  of  great  zoological  interest,  from  their 
nocturnal  habits,  or  natural  disposition,  display  themselves^  so 
seldom  that  their  possession  is  valueless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  whilst  closely  allied  species  are  not  distinguished 
except  by  trained  observers.  If  the  object  of  a  collection. is  simply 
to  provide  a  hardy  and  popular  exhibition,  it  is  neither  difficult 
nor  very  costly  to  get  together  and  to  maintain.  But  if  the  object 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  greater  zoological  institutions,  to  get 
together  as  many  species  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  animals  that 
have  not  been  hitherto  obtained,  the  possible  range  is  enormous 
and  the  cost  very  great. 

Sources  of  Animals. — A  certain  number  of  wild  animals  are  born 
in  captivity  and  from  time  to  time  the  possession  of  a  successful 
stock  enables  one  collection  to  supply  many  others.  At  one  time 
London  was  able  to  supply  many  Continental  gardens  with  giraffes, 
and  Dublin  and  Antwerp  have  had  great  succes&es  with  lions, 
whilst  antelopes,  sheep  aad  cattle,  deer  and  equine  animals  are 
always  to  be  found  breeding  in  one  collection  or  another.    Such 


stocks,  however,  usually  fail  in  time,  partly  from  too 
breeding,  partly  from  the  ordinary  chances  of  mortalkr.  and  partly 
from  the  cumulative  eflfects  of  strange  condiciona^  Fi«9lk<ai3^ 
wild  animals  have  to  be  obtained  to  replenish  the  stock.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  conditions  of  success  are  that  tJbe  wild  creatures 
should  be  obtained  as  young  as  possible,  kept  in  thcxr  natS* 
localities  until  they  have  beoonae  accustomed  to  man  and  to  sock 
food  as  they  can  be  given  at  their  uldmAte  dcstinatkwB.    The 

Percentage  of  failure  is  greatest  when  fresh-caught  adults  aic 
urried  to  Europe  or  America.  Individuals,  moreover,  vary  c>B*tly 
in  their  capacity  to  respond  successfully  to  new  oonditioas  of  Ue, 
and  it  is  less  costly  and  more  practical  if  the  aelcction  be  1 — ''~ 
their  natural  homes.     The  most  promistng   sources  of 


m   ^ 

animals  for  collections  are  young  creatures  which  have  been  partly 
tamed  by  hunters,  traders  or  natives,  and  wliicfa  have  beea 
aajuired  by  travelleis.  Many  of  these  find  their  way  to  the  great 
shipping-ports,  where  there  have  grown  up  establashiacats  that 
trade  in  wild  animals.  Occasionally  special  expeditions  are  arrasged 
to  procure  numbers  of  particular  birds  or  mammah,  bat  tbae 
are  extremely  costly  and  the  mortality  b  usually  hj^ili. 

Area  and  Site. — ^The  areas  occupied  vary  from  about  joo  acres 
(New  Yoric)  to  about  8  acres  (Bristol.  England).     la  the  laxfer 

f;aidens,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  space  is  ca^sged  by  a 
ew  extenave  enclosures  for  herds  of  herbivonMia  anhnaK  aod 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  assodate  the  functioo  of  a  gase 
reser\'e  with  that  of  a  menagerie  a  smaller  area  u  quite  aati^actory. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  public  convenieoce,  too  larj^  a  c|>nce  » 
fatiguing  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  see  the  animah.  wh&t 
the  expenses  of  maintenance,  drainage  and  supervinoa  increase  oat 
of  proportion  to  the  advantages.  The  okkr  gardens  have  foUo%td 
too  closely  the  idea  of  small  cage^  destfnedT  to  guard  aa  aswal 
securely  rather  than  to  display  It  in  a  fitting  enviiottniest,  but  if 
exercise,  light  and  air  are  provided,  animals  do  better  in  a  relatitdy 
small  than  in  a  relatively  large  enclosure.  With  regard  to  shisatioa. 
the  ideal  would  be  to  have  the  collection  placed  in  the  opencovntry. 
far  from  centres  of  population.  But  as  menageries  are  supported 
for  the  public  and  in  most  cases  by  the  public,  such  a  site  b  im- 
practical, and  if  the  soil,  drainage  and  exposure  are  leaaoaahty 
good,  experience  shows  that  a  thriving  ocJIcctioo  may  be  laaia- 
tained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  towns^ 

Hygiene. — ^The  first  requisite  is  strict  attention  to  deasfiaess. 
A  collection  of  animals  must  be  compared  with  publK  iastitaboas 
such  as  barracks,  or  infirmaries.  There  must  be  an  abucdaAt 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  of  water,  and  a  drainage  system  as  cofB|)kte 
as  possible.  The  soil  of  ^rds  and  the  floors  ami  walls  of  homes 
rapidly  become  contaminated,  and  the  ideal  conditkn  would  be 
to  have  an  impermeable  flooring  covering  the  whole  area,  and 
supplied  with  suitable  la^vrs  of  sand,  sawdust,  peat-moss  or  ocher 
absorbent  substances  which  can  be  changed  at  freqneat  iatnvaU. 
The  buildings  should  be  a>nstructcd  on  the  most  modem  hospttal 
lines,  with  smooth  walls  and  rounded  comers,  so  that  oomr^^ 
cleansing  and  diunfccting  are  possible.  It  has  been  mamn 
abundantly,  however,  that  even  the  best  designed  and  best  cared 
for  buildings  rapidly  become  contaminated^  and  it  is  probable  th^t 
the  costly  and  massive  buildings  of  the  more  naodem  Gafdcas  dtc 
erroneous  in  principle,  and  should  be  replaced  by  light  and  cheap 
structures  not  intended  to  last  longer  than  a  few  years.  In  bok 
temperate  climates,  artificial  heating  is  necessaiy.  at  kaft  occa- 
sionally, in  many  cases,  but  the  tendency  has  been  to  be  rnott 
sedulous  of  warmth  than  of  ventilation.  Cold-blooded 
such  as  reptiles  and  batrachians.  thrive  best  in  an  equable 
perature,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  snakes,  frequently  can  be 
induced  to  feed  only  when  their  temperature  has  been  raned  to  a 
certain  point.  But  the  vast  majority  of  birds  aad  mammals  9ct 
only  can  endure  a  large  range  of  temperature,  but  thrive  b»t 
when  they  are  subjected  to  it.  Protection  from  violent  draught 
and  shelter  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  necessary,  bat  is 
most  cases  the  choice  is  best  left  to  the  animab  themselves,  and 
the  most  successful  arrangements  consbt  of  free  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  with  access  to  warmth  and  dielter.  All  caOectiom  of 
livinje^  beings  are  subject  to  epidemics,  and  in  an  ideal  meaaseric 
special  precautions  should  be  taken.  New  arrivals  Acnia  be 
quarantined,  until  it  is  certain  that  they  are  in  a  satidactary 
condition  of  health.  Sickly  animab  should  be  at  once  tsobecd. 
and  their  cages  and  enclosures  disinfected,  whilst  as  a  matter  of 
routine  the  enclosure  in  which  any  animal  has  died  shoald  be 
cleansed,  and  according  to  the  results  of  post-moriem  examinaticB*. 
which  should  be  made  in  every  case,  appropriate  measures  of 
didnfection  employed. 

Feeding. — The  food  roust  be  as  varied  as  posable,  and  specbl 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  frequency  and  quantity  ik  the 
supply.  It  b  important  that  no  more  should  be  supfrfwd  at  a 
time  than  b  necessary,  as  most  animals  rapidly  foul  tbeir  food, 
and  except  in  a  few  spedal  cases,  wild  animab  are  pecniiarly  Sahie 
to  the  e\'\\  results  01  stale  or  putrid  substances.  QiantitKs  can 
be  learned  from  experience,  and  from  watching  iadividoal  ctsrs: 
frequency  varies  within  very  wide  limits,  from  reptiles  which  st 
most  may  feed  once  a  week  and  fast  for  long  periods,  to  the  smaller 
insectivorous  birds  which  require  to  be  red  every  two 
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hourii,  and  which  in  the  winter  dark  of  northern  latitudes  must 
be  lighted  up  once  or  twice  in  the  night  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  fcxding.  Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  experience 
are  the  best  guides  to  the  nature  of  food  to  be  supplied,  but  the 
keepers  should  be  required  to  observe  the  droppings  oi  their  charges 
and  to  judge  from  these  of  the  extent  to  which  any  particular 
substances  are  being  digested.  The  feeding  of  carnivores  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  easy;  the  chief  pitfall  being  the  extreme  liability 
of  all  except  the  lar^r  forms  to  fatal  digestive  disturbances  from 
food  that  IS  not  quite  fresh.  The  more  powerful  creatures  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  accustomed  to  kill  a  prey  too  laive  to  be  devoured 
at  once,  and  to  return  to  it  again  and  again,  long  after  it  has  become 
putrid :  the  smaller  forms,  tor  the  most  part,  devour  nothing  but 
small  creatures  immediately  after  they  have  been  captured  and 
killed,  and  consequently  in  an  absolutely  fresh  condition.  The 
chief  danger  with  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  creatures  is  that 
their  constitutions  are  not  adapted  to  the  richness  of  cultivated 
fruits  and  cereals,  and,  in  captivity,  they  may  suffer  mechanically 
from  the  want  of  bulk  in  their  food  supply,  or  if  they  eat  a  quantity 
sufficient  in  bulk,  it  conuins  an  excess  of  nutritive  material.  A 
minor  probleip  in  menageries  is  injudicious  feeding  by  yimtors. 
Many  authorities  attempt  to  restrain  visitors  from  feeding  the 
animals  in  their  charge,  but  such  a  restriction,  even  if  practicable, 
is  not  all  gain,  for  animals  in  captivity  arc  las  inclined  to  mope, 
and  are  more  intelligent  and  tamer,  if  they  become  accustomed 
to  regard  visitors  as  pleasant  sources  of  tit-bits. 

LiTBRATURB.— S.  S.  Flower,  Notes  on  Zoolofical  CoUeOions 
visited  in  Europe  in  tgoy  (Public  Works  Dept.,  Cairo);  R^erence 
List  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  the  World  (1910);  C.  V.  A.  Peel, 
The  Zoolofical  Gardens  of  Euro fe  (London,  1903);  "  Bulletins  of  the 
Zoolo^calSociety  of  New  York  "  (with  many  photographs  and  plans 
of  buildings  and  enclosures);  Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution^  Washington ;  G.  Loisel,  Rapport  sur  une  mission  scienti- 
figue  dans  les  jardins  et  Hablissemenls  Moologiques  puUics  et  prwis  du 
Royaume-Uni,  de  la  Belgique  et  des  Pays-Bos,  et  des  Etats-Unis  et  du 
Canada,  et  conclusions  ghUreles  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale.  1907, 
1908:  with  many  photographs  and  plans)*  (P*  C.  M.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  the  system  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  designate,  exactly  and  conveniently,  the  animals 
which  exist  now  or  are  known  to  have  existed.  li  is,  in  fact, 
the  grammar  of  classification,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it 
is  intemationaL  The  popular  names  of  animals  differ  from 
country  to  country,  but  even  amongst  civilized  peoples,  and 
still,  more  amongst  uneducated  persons  and  the  lower  races, 
the  animals  denoted  by  popular  names  are  a  very  small  part  of 
existing  forms,  whilst  the  connotation  of  the  names  is  vague 
and  varying.  Linnaeus  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  precise  system, 
which  he  explained  and  applied  in  1751  in  his  PkUosophia 
bolanica,  and  later  extended  to  animals  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
his  Syslema  naturae  (1758).  The  foundation  of  the  system 
was  the  application  of  a  binomial  nomenclature  to  species  (see 
Species).  Each  species  was  to  be  designated  by  two  latinized 
names,  the  first  being  that  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belonged, 
and  the  second  the  appellation  peculiar  to  the  species.  There 
are  many  different  cat-like  animals,  such  as  the  common  cat, 
lion,  tiger  and  so  forth,  more  obviously  related  to  one  another 
than  they  are  to  dog-like  or  hyaena-like  carnivores.  The 
assemblage  of  cats  constitute  the  genus  Felts,  the  wild  cat  being 
one  species,  Felis  catus,  the  lion  another.  Felts  leo,  the  tiger  yet 
another,  Fetis  Hgris,  and  so  forth.  The  various  genera  were 
grouped  into  families,  the  family  taking  its  designation  from 
the  leading  genus,  as,  for  instance,  the  family  Felidae  for  the  cats. 
Families  were  associated  in  orders,  as  the  C^ts,  Dogs,  Bears,  &c., 
in  the  order  Camivora,  and  the  orders  iq  Classes.  There  is 
^till  little  uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  assemblages 
higher  than  families,  and  less  agreement  as  to  the  degree  or 
measure  of  separation  to  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  de- 
signations employed.  For  the  ^stem  adopted  in  the  present 
work,  see  Zoology. 

Linnaeus  named  very  many  species  and  genera,  but  the 
number  known  continues  to  increase  at  a  prodigious  rate,  while 
precision  of  description  has  far  surpassed  his  conceptions,  with 
the  result  that  his  rules  have  long  ceased  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modem  science.  In  184a  the  English  ornithologist,  H.  E. 
Strickland,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  which  Charles.  Darwin 
was  a  member,  elaborated  rules  which  became  known  as  the 
Strickland  Code,  and  were  adopted  in  1845  by  the  American 
Society  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  and  in  1846  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Soence.   In  x88z. 


the  International  Congress  of  Geology,  meeting  at  Bologna, 
constructed  a  code  differing  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
Strickland  and  specially  applicable  to  fossil  forms.  In  x88x 
the  Zoological  Society  of  France  agreed  on  new  rules,  based  on 
those  of  Strickland,  but  formulated  by  a  committee  of  which 
Maurice  Chaper  and  R.  Blanchard  were  leading  members.  In 
1885  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  urged  by  the  needs 
of  the  great  advance  in  ornithology  in  America,  adopted  rules 
which  were  still  further  modified  from  the  Strickland  Code. 
In  1894  the  Zoological  Society  of  Germany  framed  another  set 
of  rules  drawn  up  by  J.  V.  Cams,  L.  Doderlein  and  K.  MSbius. 
In  1896  the  English  entomologist  Lord  Walsingham  devised 
another  modification  of  the  Strickland  Code,  which  became 
known  as  the  Merton  Rules,  followed  by  many  entomologists. 
The  existence  of  so  many  conflicting  authorities  caused  much 
confusion  and  an  impractical  condition  of  anarchy  in  which 
many  distinguished  and  active  systematists  elaborated  practices 
individual  to  themselves.  When  the  Intemational  Congress 
of  Zoology  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889,  one- of  the 
chief  objects  subn)itted  to  it  was  the  necessity  of  framing  mlcs 
which  should  be  uniform  in  their  application  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  and  which  might  receive  intemational  sanction. 
The  discussion  was  carried  over  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  held  at  Moscow  in  1892,  when  a  code  prepared  by 
R.  Blanchard  was  accepted.  Further  modifications  were  macle, 
partly  to  reconcile  it  with  the  German  0>de,  and  a  permanent 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  fresh  points  that  might 
arise.  In  1905  there  was  published,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Congress,  in  French,  English  and  German  {Iniernalumal  Rules  of 
Zodogical  Nomenclature^  Paris,  1905,  F.  R.  de  Rudeval)  a  set  of 
roles  finally  codified  by  MM.  R.  Blanchard,  von  MaefarenthaJ 
and  C.  W.  Stiles,  which  appears  to  be  a  dose  approach  to  an 
international  system  applicable  to  every  group  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  At  subsequent  meetmgs  of  the  Congress  minor 
alterations  have  been  proposed  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be  proposed  and  occasionally  adopted,  but  with  one  im- 
portant exception,  to  be  referred  to  later,  fundamental  lines  of 
agreement  appear  to  have  been  reached,  and  many  ol  the  most 
active  workers  have  accepted  the  intemational  code  as  binding. 
It  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a  short  summary  of  the  more 
important  rules. 

The  goal  to  be  reached  is  that  the  connotation  and  denotation 
of  every  zoological  designation  should  be  definite.  One  name  is  to 
be  used  for  each  tub-^nus  or  higher  group*  two  names  for  each 
species  (following  the  invention  of  Linnaeus)^  and  three  names  for 
^ch  sub-spocies  (a  refinement  not  necessary  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus). 
The  scientific  names  must  be  Latin  or  Latinized  forms.  The  name 
of  a  family  b  to  be  formed  by  adding  the  ending  idae,  the  name 
of  the  sub-family  by  adding  the  enmng  imae  to  the  root  of  the 
name  of  the  genus  from  whicn  it  is  derived,  as  Felidae  and  Felinae 
from  Fdis.  When  a  generic  name  is  changed  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  change  m  the  name  oC  the  Tamily  or  sub-family 
derived  from  it.  A  generic  name  must  consist  of  a  mnsle  word, 
written  with  a  capital  initial  letter,  and  treated  as  a  substantive 
in  the  nominative  singular.  When  a  genus  is  divided  into  nib- 
genera  the  name  of  the  typical  sub-genus  must  be  the  same  as  the 
name  of  the  genus,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  cite  the  name  of  a 
sub-genus  this  name  must  be  placed  in  parentheses  between  the 
generic  and  the  specific  names,  as,  for  insunce,  Vanessa  {Vqnessa) 
cardui  and  Vanessa  {myrameis)  cafdui  respectively,  for  the  typkal 
sub-genus  and  another  sub-genus  of  the  genus  Vanessa. 

Specific  names  are  adjectives,  substantives  in  apposition  with 
the  generic  name  or  substantives  in  the  genitive;  they  are  written 
with  a  small  initial  letter  except  when  they  are  sutisUntives  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  person,  but  even  in  the  latter  case  it  is  permitted 
and  is  becoming  usual  to  employ  the  small  initial  letter,  as  Cawdla 
eumeri.  If  it  be  desired  to  dte  the  sub-specific  name,  such  name 
is  written  immediately  following  the  specific  name  without  the 
interposition  of  any  mark  of  punctuation,  as  Rana  esculenta  mar- 
morata.  The  author  <A  a  scientific  name  is  that  person  who  first 
publishes  the  name  in  association  with  a  clear  indicatk>n  of  what 
the  name  denotes,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  cite  the  author's  name, 
it  should  follow  the  specific  name  in  a  different  type  but  without  the 
interposition  of  any  mark  of  punctuation,  e.g^.  Fdis  caku  Linnaeus. 
Names  are  merely  dengnations,  or  recognition  marks,  awl  not 
descriptions,  and  hence  a  name  Is  not  to  te  rejected  or  changed  if 
it  is  otherwise  valid,  because  it  gives  a  wrong  description:  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  Felis  rufus  should  be  a  ruddy  cat  than  John 
Black  a  person  of  swarthy  complexion;  nor  is  a  name  to  be  r^iected 
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because  of  tautonomy.  and  thus  Apui  apus  apus  may  be  a  valid 
dcsign^ion  of  a  sub-species  if  the  names  are  otherwise  valid. 

It  has  happened  frequently  and  continues  to  happen  that  a 
creature  is  discovered  to  have  been  given  more  than  one  name. 
Which  of  these  is  valid  ?  The  decision  of  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  controverted  problems  in  nomenclature.  Jn  the 
hope  of  settling  it  by  some  system  which  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  automatic  and  should  leave  the  least  possible  to  the 
inclination  or  choice  of  the  individual  worker,  there  was  formu- 
lated what  is  called  the  rule  of  priority.  The  valid  name  of  a 
genus  or  species  is  that  name  under  which  it  was  first  designated, 
but  with  the  conditions  first  that  the  name  was  published  and 
accompanied  by  aji  indication,  definition  or  description,  and 
second  that  the  author  applied  the  principles  of  binary  nomen- 
clature. The  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus'  Systema  naturae  (1758) 
is  the  work  that  first  consistently  applied  the  binary  system  to 
zoology  generally  and  is  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of 
zoological  nomenclature.  Beginning  from  this  the  oldest  avail- 
able name  is  therefore  to  be  retained.  The  application  of 
the  rule  of  priority  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult,  but  the 
labours  of  zoologists  in  many  groups  are  rapidly  succeeding  in 
making  the  necessary  direct  and  incidental  changes  in  nomen- 
clature, whilst,  with  regard  to  recent  work,  the  rule  is  invaluable. 
A  special  difficulty  has,  however,  arisen  and  is  pressing  so  acutely 
that  a  moat  important  modification  is  likely  to  be  introduced. 
To  systiematists  working  with  a  large  series  of  species  in  a 
museum  or  collection,  one  species  is  as  important  as  another, 
and  changes  of  names  even  of  familiar  animals  are  matters  of 
little  moment.  But  a  comparatively  small  number  of  animals 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  attention  of  zoologists  who  are 
not  specially  systematists  and  of  the  public  interested  in  natural 
history.  It  is  complained  that  application  of  the  rules  of  priority 
is  changing  the  names  of  many  familiar  animals,  designations 
that  are  sanctioned  by  long  usage  in  museums  and  laboratories, 
in  the  famous  treatises  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  general 
biology,  of  travel,  medicine,  and  the  sciences  and  subjects 
closely  related  to  zoology.  There  is  being  claimed,  in  fact, 
protection  against  the  law  of  priority  for  a  certain  number  of 
such  familiar  and  customary  appeUationa.  The  machinery 
for  drafting  such  a  list  of  exceptions  exists  in  the  permanent 
nomenclature  commission  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoology,  and  there  Is  more  than  a  hope  that  this  change  will 
come  into  operation. 

To  make  the  denotation  of  zoological  names  precise,  exact 
workers  are  endeavouring  to  associate  the  conception  of  types 
with  names,  a  process  which  can  be  made  simple  and  definite 
with  new  work,  but  which  presents  great  difficulties  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  existing  terms.  Every  family  should 
have  designateid  one  of  its  genera  as  the  type  genus,  every 
genus  a  type  species  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  species  or 
sub-species  the  type  is  a  single  specimen,  either  the  only  one 
before  the  author  when  writing  his  description,  or  one  definitely 
selected  by  him,  the  others  being  paratypes.  Such  type  sped" 
mens  are  the  keynote  of  modem  expert  systematic  work  and 
their  careful  preservation  and  registration  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  A  co-type  is  one  of  sevoal  specimens  which  harve 
together  formed  the  basis  of  a  species,  no  one  of  them  having 
been  selected  by  the  author  as  a  type.  A  topotype  is  a  spedmeii 
killed  at  the  typical  locality.  (P.  C.  M.) 

ZOOLOOT  (from  Gr.  ^uw,  a  living  thing,  and  X^yot,  theory), 
that  portion  of  biology  (q.v.)  which  relates  to  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  portion  (Botany)  which  is  concerned  with 
plants. 

HlSTOKY 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  childish  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  mankind  in  its  earlier  phases  of 
civilization  gathered  up  and  treasured  stories  of  strange  animals 
from  distant  lands  or  deep  seas,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the 
Physiolcgus,  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  even  ai  the  present 
day  in  the  popular  treatises  of  Japan  and  China.  That 
omnivorous  univenally  credulous  stage,  which  may  be  called 


the  "  legendary,**  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  coQecton  and 
travellers,  when  many  of  the  strange  stories  believed  in  wee 
actually  demonstrated  as  true  by  the  living  or  pre- 
served trophies  brought  to  Europe.  The  posssbilxty  of 
verification  established  verification  as  a  habit;  and 
the  collecting  of  tkingXf  instead  of  the  accumulat- 
ing of  reports,  developed  a  new  faculty  of  minute 
observation.  The  eariy  collectors  of  natural  curiosities  were 
the  founders  of  zoologioil  science,  and  to  this  day  the  natunfist- 
travellcr  and  his  correlative,  the  museum  curator  and  QfV 
tematist,  play  a  most  important  plrt  in  the  progress  of  aookgy . 
Indeed,  the  historical  and  present  importance  of  dris  aspect 
or  branch  of  zoological  science  is  so  great  that  the  name  "  zoo- 
logy" has  until  recently  been  associated  entlrdy  with  it,  ta 
the  exclusion  of  the  study  of  minute  anatomical  structure  sad 
function  which  have  been  distinguished  as  anatomy  and  physk>- 
logy.  Anatomy  and  the  study  <^  animal  mechanism,  ai^nol 
phyacs  and  animal  chemistry,  all  of  which  form  part  of  a  true 
zoology,  were  excluded  from  the  usual  definitk>n  of  the  word 
by  the  mere  accident  that  the  zoologist  had  his  museum  b«t 
not  his  garden  of  living  specimens  as  the  botanist  had;*  asd, 
whilst  the  zoologist  was  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  aaatfO- 
mical  and  physiological  study — only  later  supplied  by  the 
method  of  preserving  animal  bodies  in  alcohol — ^the  ^*«>»»*"^<= 
of  medicine  for  a  knoidedge  of  the  structure  of  the  hnmaa 
animal  brought  into  existence  a  separate  and  special  study  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology. 

From  these  q)ecial  studi^  of  human  structure  the  kaowiedge 
of  the  anatomy  of  animals  has  proceeded,  the  same  invcsttgaxcr 
Who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  desiring  to  compare  with  the  standard  given  by 
human  anatomy  the  structures  of  other  *niw»ai«  Thus  com- 
parative anatomy  came  into  existence  as  a  branch  of  inqoiry 
apart  from  zoology,  and  it  was  only  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  iQth 
century  that  the  limitation  of  the  word ."  zoology  "  to  a  know- 
ledge of  animals  which  expnasiy  excludes  tht  consideratioB 
of  their  internal  structure  was  rejected  by  the  general  com- 
sent  of  those  concerned  in  the  progress  of  *«'iftwT,  It  »  now 
generally  recognized .  that  it  is  mere  Uutoiogy  to  speak  of 
zoology  atid  onnparative  anatomy,  and  that  museum  aata- 
ralists  must  give  attention  as  well  to  the  inside  as  to  the  outside 
of  animals. 

Scientific  zoology  really  started  in  the  x6th  centnry  with 
the  awakening  of  the  new  spirit  of  observation  and  csplocatioe* 
but  for  a  long  time  ran  a  separate  course  unififltte&oed  by  ihe 
progress  of  the  medical  studies  <rf  anatomy  and  phys^ogy. 
The  active  search  for  knowledge  by  means  of  observation  and 
experiment  fotmd  its  natural  home  in  the  universities.  Owiag 
to  the  connexion  of  medicine  with  these  seats  of  leazning,  it 
was  natural  that  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functioits  <tf 
the  human  body  and  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man  should 
take  root  there;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  now  for  the  first 
time  became  general  showed  itself  in  the  an^ffMninl  acbods  of 
the  Italian  universities  of  the  z6th  cmtuiy,  and  ^Kiead  fifty 
years  later  to  Oxford. 

In  the  17th  oentuiy  the  lovers  of  the  new  phtloaophy,  the 
investigators  of  nature  by  means  of  obscrvatiott  and  experi- 
ment, banded  themselves  into  academies  or  societies  for  matui 
sui^>ort  and  intercourse.  The  first  founded  of  survivi]^ 
European  academies,  the  Academia  Naturae  Curiownim  (1651^* 
especially  confined  itself  to  the  description  and  iDustratkm  of 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  eleven  years  later  {1662) 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
having  existed  without    a  name  or  fixed  organizatioa    fat 


*  The  medieval  attitude  towards  both  plants  and  animals  had  bo 
relation  to  real  knowled^,  but  was  part  of  a  peculiar  and  ia  itseit 
highly  interesting  mystiasm.  A  fantastic  and  ebborate  doctriflr  d 
symbolism  existed  which  comprised  all  natuie;  witchcraft.  akhezr> 
and  medicine  were  its  praaical  euresstons.    Animab  as  wcQ  *> 

Elants  were  regarded  as  "  simples     and  used  in  medicine,  and  « 
nowledge  of  them  was  valued  from  this  point  of  view. 
■  The  Academia  Secretonim  Naturae  was  founded  at  Naples  ia 
1560,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
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seventeen  yean  previously  (from  1645).    A  little  later  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  established  by  Louis  XIY>    The 
influence  of  these  great  academies  of  the  xjth  century  on  the 
progress  of  loology  was  precisely  to  e£fect  that  bringing  together 
of  the  museum-men  and  the  physicians  or  anatomists  which  was 
needed  for  further  development.    Whilst  the  race  of  collectors 
and  systematizers  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x8th 
century  in  Linnaeus,  a  new  type  of  student  made  its  appearance 
in  such  men  as  John  Hunter  and  other  anatomists,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  the  superficial  observations  of  the  popular  "  zoo- 
logists," set  themselves  to  work  to  examine  anatomically  the 
Whole  animal  kingdom,  and  to  classify  its  members  by  aid  of 
the  results  of  such  profound  study.    Under  the  inBuence  of  the 
touchstone  of  strict  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Royal  Society, 
the  marvels  of  witchmit,  sympathetic  powders    and    other 
reh'cs  of  medieval  superstition  disappeared  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun,  whilst  accurate  observations  and  demonstrations  of 
a  host  of  new  wonders  accumulated,  amongst  which  were 
numerous  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  none 
perhaps  more  noteworthy  than  the  observations,  made  by  the 
aid  of  microsa>pes  constructed  by  himself,  of  Leeowenhoek, 
the  Dutch  naturalist  (1683),  some  of  whose  instruments  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  society. 

It  was  not  until  the  XQth  century  that  the  microaoope,  thus 
early  applied  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Malpighi,  Hook  and  Swammer- 
dam  to  the  study  of  animal  structure,  was  perfected  as  an 
instrument,  and  accomplished  for  zoobgy  its  final  and  most 
important  service.    The  perfecting  of  the  microscope  led  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  great  doctrine  of  cell-structure  and 
the  establishment  of  the  facts — (x)  that  all  organisms  are  either 
single  corpuscles  (so-called  cells)  of  living  material  (microscopic 
animalcules,  &c.)  or  are  built  up  of  an  immense  number  of  such 
units;  (3)  that  all  organisms  begin  their  individual  existence  as 
a  single  unit  or  corpuscle  of  living  substance,  which  multiph'es 
by  binary  fission,  the  products  growing  in  sise  and  multiplying 
similarly  by  binary  fission;  and  (3)  that  the  life  of  a  multi- 
cellular organism  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  corpuscular 
units  of  which  it  consists,  and  that  the  processes  of  life  must 
be  studied  in  and  their  explanation  obtained  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  go  on 
in   each   individual  corpuscle  or  unit  of  living  material  or 
protoplasm. 

Meanwhile  the  astronomical  theories  of  development  of  the 
solar  system  from  a  gaseous  condition  to  its  present  fiorm,  put 
forward  by  Kant  and  by  Laplace,  had  impresed  men  s  minds 
I  «#  with  the  conception  of  a  general  movement  of  spon- 
taneous progress  or  devdopment  in  all  nature.  The 
science  of  geology  came  into  existence,  and  the  whole 
panorama  of  successive  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  each  with 
its  distinct  population  of  strange  animals  and  plants,  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day  and  simpler  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  into  the  past,  was  revealed  by  Cuvier,  Agas^  and  others. 
The  history  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  explained  by  Lyell  as 
due  to  a  process  of  slow  development,  in  order  to  effect  which 
be  called  in  no  cataclysmic  agencies,  no  mysterious  forces  differ- 
ing from  those  operating  at  the  present  day.  Thus  he  carried 
»n  the  narrative  of  orderly  development  from  the  point  at  which 
it  was  left  by  Kant  and  Laplace — explaining  by  reference  to  the 
ascertained  laws  of  physics  and  diemistry  the  configuration  of 
the  earth,  its  mountains  and  seas,  its  igneous  and  i*s  stratified 
rocks,  just  as  the  astronomers  had  exphined  by  those  same 
aws  the  evolution  of  the  sun  and  planets  from  diffused  gaseous 
natter  of  high  temperature.  The  suggestion  that  living 
hings  must  also  he  included  in  this  great  development  was 
>bvious. 

The  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
rvolution  was  due,  not  to  the  ignorant  and  unobservant,  but  to 
he  leaders  of  zoological  and  botanical  science.  Knowing  the 
ilmost  endless  complexity  of  organic  structures,  realizing  that 
nan  himself  with  all  the  mystery  of  his  life  and  consciousness 
nust  be  included  in  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  living  things, 
bey  prefexred  to  regard  living  things  as  something  apart  from 
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the  rest  of  nature,  spedally  cared  for,  specially  created  by  a 
Divine  Being.  Thus  it  was  that  the  so-called  "  Natur-philoso- 
phen  "  of  the  last  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  and  7110 
their  successors  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  xgth, 
found  few  adherents  among  the  working  zoologists 
and  botanists.  Lamarck,  Treviranus,  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, Goethe,  and  Saint-Hilaire  preached  to  deaf  ears,  for  they 
advanced  the  theory  that  living  beings  had  developed  by  a  slow 
process  of  transmutation  in  successive  generations  from  simpler 
ancestors,  and  in  the  bepnning  from  simplest  formless  matter, 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate  any  existing  medianical 
causes  by  which  such  devebpment  must  necessarily  be  brought 
about.  They  were  met  by  the  criticism  that  possibly  such  a 
development  had  taken  place;  but,  as  no  one  could  show  as 
a  sample  fact  of  observation  that  it  had  taken  place^  nor  as  a 
result  of  legitimate  inference  that  it  fnusi  have  taken  place,  it 
was  quite  as  likely  that  the  past  and  present  species  of  animals 
and  plants  had  been  separately  created  or  individually  brought 
into  existence  by  nnknown  and  inscrutable  causes,  and  (it  was 
held)  the  truly  scientific  man  would  refuse  to  occupy  himself 
with  such  fancies,  whilst  ever  omtinuing  to  concern  himself 
with  the  observation  and  record  of  ind^putable  facts.  The 
critics  did  well;  for  the  "  Natur-philosophen,"  though  right 
in  their  main  conception,  were  premature. 

It  was  reserved  for  Charles  Darwin,  in  the  year  1859,  to 
place  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution  on  a  new  footing, 
and  by  his  discovery  of  a  mechanical  cause  actually  ogf^ia»g 
existing  and  demonstrable  by  which  organic  evolution  dm 
must  be  brought  about,  entirely  to  change  the  attitude  •' 
in  regard  to  it  of  even  the  most  rigid  exponents  of 
the  sdMitific  method.  Darwin  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  by  the  introduction 
into  the  web  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  science  of  a  new 
science^  The  subject-matter  of  this  new  science,  or  branch  of 
biok>gical  sdence,  had  been  neglected:  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  studies  of  the  collector  and  systematist,  nor  was  it  a  branch 
of  anatomy,  nor  of  the  phyaology  pursued  1^  medical  men, 
nor  again  was  it  included  in  the  field  of  microscopy  and  the  cell- 
theory.  The  area  of  biological  knowledge  which  Darwin  was 
the  first  to  subject  to  scientific  method  and  to  render,  as  it  were, 
contributory  to  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  tho 
various  branches,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  breeding  of  animals 
and  plants,  their  congenital  variations,  and  the  transmission 
and  perpetuation  of  those  variations.  This  brandi  of  biological 
kdence  may  be  caDed  thremmatotogy  (Bpkfiftat "  a  thing  bred  '*). 
Outside  the  scientific  world  an  immense  mass  of  observation 
and  experiment  had  grown  up  in  relation  to  this  subject.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  the  horticulturist, 
and  the  "iander  "  had  for  practical  purposes  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  biological  laws,  and  successfully 
apph'ed  them  without  exciting  more  than  an  occasional  notice 
from  the  academic  students  of  biology.  It  is  one  of  Darwin's 
great  merits  to  have  made  use  of  these  observations  and  to  have 
formulated  their  results  to  a  large  extent  as  the  laws  of  variation 
and  heredity.  As  the  breeder  sekcts  a  congenital  variation 
which  suits  his  requirements,  and  by  breeding  from  the  animals 
(or  plants)  exhibiting  that  variation  obtains  a  new  breed  specially 
characterized  by  that  variation,  so  in  nature  is  there  a  selection 
amongst  all  the  congenital  variations  of  each  generation  of  a 
spedes.  This  selection  depends  on  the  fact  that  more  young 
are  born  than  the  natural  provision  of  food  will  8upi>ort.  In 
consequence  of  this  excess  of  births  there  is  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  consequently  an 
ever-present  necessarily  acting  selection,  which  cither  maintains 
accurately  the  form  of  the  ^>edes  from  generation  to  generation 
or  leads  to  its  modification  in  correspondence  with  changes  in 
the  surrounding  drcumstances  which  have  rdation  to  its  fitness 
for  success  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Darwin's  introduction  of  thremmatology  into  the  domain  of 
scientific  biology  was  accompanied  by  a  new  and  special  de- 
velopment of  a  branch  of  study  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  teleology,  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  organic 
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structures  to  the  service  of  the  organisms  in  which  they  occur. 
It  cannot  be  sidd  that  previously  to  Darwin  there  had  beeu 
ffy^^.  ftny  very  profound  study  of  teleology,  but  it  had 
been  the  delight  of  a  certain  type  of  mind — ^that  of 
the  lovers  of  nature  or  naturalists  ^  excdlcnce,  as 
they  were  sometimes  termed — to  watch  the  habits 
of  living  animals  and  plants,  and  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
ways  in  which  the  structure  of  each  variety  of  organic  life  was 
adapted  to  'the  special  circumstances  of  life  of  the  variety  or 
spedes.  The  astonishing  colours  and  grotesque  forms  of  some 
animals  and  plants  which  the  museum  zoologists  graved  de- 
scribed without  comment  were  shown  by  these  observers  of 
living  nature  to  have  their  significance  in  the  economy  of  the 
organism  possessing  them;  and  a  general  doctrine  was  re- 
cognised, to  the  effect  that  no  part  or  structure  of  an  organism 
is  without  definite  use  and  adaptation,  being  design^  by  the 
Creator  for  the  benefit  of  the  creature  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
else  for  the  benefit,  amusement  or  instruction  of  his  highest 
€reature~*man.  Teleology  in  this  form  of  the  doctrine  of  design 
was  never  vety  deeply  rooted  amongst  scientific  anatomists 
and  ^stematists.  It  was  considered  permissible  to  speculate 
somewhat  vaguely  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  this  or  that 
Startling  variety  of  structure;  but  few  attempts,  though  some  of 
great  importance,  were  made  systematically  to  explain  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment  the  adaptation  of  organic  stmctures  to 
particular  purposes  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants. 
Teleology  had,  indeed,  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
physiology — the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism,  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals  alHed  to  him.  But,  as  applied  to  lower  and 
more  obscure  forms  of  life,  teleology  presented  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties;  and  consequently,  in  place  of  exact 
experiment  and  demonstration,  the  most  reckless  though  in- 
genious asstuiptions  were  made  as  to  the  utility  of  the  parts 
and  organs  of  lower  animals.  Darwin's  theory  had  as  one  of  its 
results  the  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  teleology.  Accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  every  organ,  every  part,  colour  and  pecu- 
liarity of  an  organism,  must  either  be  of  benefit  to  that  organism 
itself  or  have  been  so  to  its  ancestors:^  no  peculiarity  of 
structure  or  general  conformation,  no  habit  or  instinct  in  any 
drganism,  can  be  supposed  to  exist  for  the  benefit  or  amusement 
of  another  organism,  not  even  for  the  delectation  of  man  him- 
self. Necessarily,  according  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
structures  either  are  present  because  they  are  selected  as  useful 
or  because  they  are  still  inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they 
were  useful,  though  no  longer  useful  to  the  existing  representa- 
tives of  those  ancestors.  Structures  previously  inexplicable 
were  now  explained  as  survivals  from  a  past  age,  no  longer 
useful  though  once  of  value.  Every  variety  of  form  and  colour 
was  urgently  and  absolutely  callni  upon  to  produce  its  title 
to  existence  either  as  an  active  useful  agent  or  as  a  survival. 
Darwin  himself  spent  a  hirge  part  of  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  thxis  extending  the  new  tdeology. 

The  old  doctrine  of  types,  which  was  used  by  the  philo- 
sophically minded  zoologists  <and  botanists)  of  the  first  half 

'  A  very  subtle  and  Important  qualification  of  this  generalization 
has  to  be  recognized  (and  was  recognized  by  Darwin)  in  the  fact 
that  owine  to  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  living 
things  ana  their  profound  chemical  interactions  and  peculiar  struc- 
tural balance  (what  is  called  organic  polarity)  the  variation  of  one 
nngle  part  (a  spot  of  colour,  a  tooth,  a  claw,  a  leaflet)  may,  and 
demonstrably  does  in  many  cases  entail  variation  of  other  pojts — 
what  are  called  correlated  variations.  Hence  many  strdctures  which 
are  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  serve  as  distinguishing  marks  of  separate 
spedes,  are  really  not  themselves  of  value  cruse,  but  are  the  necessary 
concomitants  ot  less  obvious  and  even  altogether  obscure  qualities, 
which  are  the  real  characters  upon  which  selection  is  acting.  Such 
"  correlated  variations  "  may  attain  to  great  size  and  ^complexity 
without  being  of  use.  But  eventually  they  ma;^  in  turn  become, 
in  changed  conditions,  of  selective  value.  Thus  m  roany^  Cases  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  selection  has  acted  on  minute  and 
imperceptible  initial  variations,  so  small  as  to  have  no  selective 
value,  may  be  gOt  rid  of.  A  useless  "correlated  variation  "  mav 
have  attained  great  volume  and  quality  before  it  is  (as  it  were) 
seized  npoa  and  perfected  b)r  natural  selection.  All  orsanisms  are 
essentially  and  necessarily  built  up  by  such  correlated  variations. 


of  the  X9th  century  as  a  ready  means  of  ezpiaininc  the  faOizrs 
and  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  of  design,  fell  into  its  pmper 
place  under  the  new  dispensation.  The  axlberedce  to  tvpe, 
the  favourite  conception  of  the  transcendental  mofphobigist, 
was  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
laws  of  thremmatok)^,  the  persistence  of  hoeditazy  tnas> 
mission  of  ancestral  characters,  even  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  significant  or  valuable  in  the  struggle  for  extstcace,  whikt 
the  so-called  evidences  of  design  which  was  supposed  to  iBo£fy 
the  limitations  of  types  assigned  to  Hintiself  by  the  Czcator  wen 
seen  to  be  adiq>tations  due  to  the  selection  and  xntessificsliaB 
by  selective  breeding  of  fortuitous  congenital  variatkia,  «hkh 
happened  to  prove  more  useful  than  the  many  thoumid  cthex 
Variations  vdiich  did  not  survive  in  the  struggle  for  czktesce. 

Thus  not  only  did  Darwin's  theory  give  a  new  faaab  to  the 
study  of  organic  structure,  but,  whilst  rendering  the  geaenl 
theory  of  organic  evohitimi  equally  aoceptabk  and 
necessary,  it  explained  the  existence  of  low  and  simple 
forms  of  life  as  survivals  of  the  earliest  ancestry  of 
more  highly  complex  forms,  and  revealed  the  daasi* 
^cations  of  the  systematist  as  unconscious  attempca 
to  construct  the  genealogical  tree  or  pedigree  of  i^aiits 
and  animals.  Finally,  it  brou^t  the  simplest  fivag  matter 
or  formless  protoplasm  before  the  mental  vision  as  the  staitiBg- 
point  whence,  by  the  operiition  of  necessary  mechanical  canes, 
the  highest  forms  have  been  evolved,  and  it  rendered  onavmd- 
able  the  conclusion  that  this  earliest  living  material  was  itsdf 
evolved  by  gradual  processes,  the  result  also  of  the  known  and 
recognized  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  from  material  wfaick 
we  should  call  not  living.  It  abolished  the  conception  of  fife 
as  an  entity  above  and  beyond  the  conunon  properties  of  matter, 
and  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  marvellous  and  caccptiessl 
qualities  of  that  which  we  call  "  living  '*  matter  ate  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  exceptionally  complicated  devdopmest 
of  those  chemical  and  physical  properties  whkh  we  pecognue 
in  a  gradually  ascending  scale  of  evolution  in  the  cazfaon  com- 
pounds, containing  nitrogen  as  weU  as  o^rgen,  anlpfaiEr  aiui 
hydrogen  as  constituent  atoms  of  their  enonnoas  molecnks. 
llius  mysticism  was  finally  banished  from  the  domain  <d 
biology,  and  zootogy  became  one  of  the  physical  srirnre^  the 
science  which  seeks  to  arrange  and  disaias  the  plicaoacsa  of 
animal  life  and  form,  as  the  outcome  of  the  opention  of  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

A  subdivision  of  zoobgy  which  was  at  one  time  in  favov 
is  simply  into  morphology  and  physiohigy,  the  study  of  fona 
and  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  study  of  ^^i^ 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  forms  and  stmctures  crM*- 
on  the  other.  But  a  logical  division  like  this  is  not  ^B^' 
necessarily  conducive  to  the  ascertainment  and  leasembranoe 
of  the  historical  progress  and  present  significance  of  the  scieoce. 
No  such  distinction  of  mental  activities  as  that  involved  in  the 
division  of  the  study  of  animal  life  into  morphology  and  phy^- 
logy  has  ever  really  existed:  the  investigator  <rf  animal  lonns 
has  never  entirely  ignored  the  functions  of  the  fonns  studied 
by  him,  and  the  experimental  inquirer  into  the  functkms  acd 
properties  of  animal  tissues  and  organs  has  always  taken  very 
careful  account  of  the  forms  of  those  tissues  and  wgu&.  A  mere 
instructive  subdivision  must  be  one  which  corr^Msads  to  the 
separate  currents  of  thought  and  mental  preoocupaiioa  which 
have  been  historically  manifested  in  western  Europe  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  what  is  to-day  the  great  river  of  aodqpcal 
doctrine  to  which  they  have  all  been  rendered  contrtbotory. 

It  must  recognize  the  following  five  branches  of  motngril 
study: — 

t.  Uarphogra^y.-^Tht  work  of  the  collector  and  systewitHt: 
exemplified  by  Linnaeus  and  his  prcdetcsson,  by  Covks; 
Agasslz,  Haeckel. 

2.  Bionomics. — ^Thc  lore  of  the  fanner,  gardener,  spoftwtja. 
fancier  and  ficld-naturalist.  indudins  thretnmatofegy.  <v 
the  science  of  breeding,  and  the  allied  tdeolc^y,  or  hcietirn 
of  organic  adaptations:  exemplified  by  the  pattriaidi  lacob. 
the  poet  VirgiU  Sprengel,  Kuby  and  Speoce,  Wallace  aad 
Darwin. 
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3.  'Zoo-DynAmics,  Zoo-PkyskSt  Zoo-Chemi^ry. — The  pursuit  of 

the  learned  physician, — anatomy  and  physiology:  jexem- 
piified  by  Harvey,  Haller,  Hunter.  Johann  MQller. 

4.  Plasmology. — ^The  study  of  the  ultimate  corpuscles  of  living 

matter,  their  structure,  development  and  properties,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope;  exemplified  by  MaljMghi,  Hook, 
Schwann,  Kowalewsky. 

5.  PkUosopkical  Zootomy.— -General  conceptions  with  regard  to  the 

relations  of  living  things  (especially  animab)  to  the  universe, 
to  man,  and  to  the  Creator,  their  origin  and  significance: 
exemplified  in  the  writings  of  the  phifosophera  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  of  Linnaeus,  Goethe,  Lamarck.  Cuvier.  Lyell, 
H.  Spencer  and  Darwin. 

It  is  mmecestary  to  follow  in  this  article  all  these  subjects, 
since  they  are  for  the  most  part  treated  under  separate  headings, 
not  indeed  under  these  names— which  are  too  comprehensive 
for  that  purpose — but  under  th%  of  the  more  specific  questions 
which  arise  under  each.  Thus  Bionomics  is  treated  in  such 
articks  as  Evolution,  Heredity,  Vasiation,  Mendelzsm,  Re- 
production, Sex,  &c.;  Zoo^ynamics  under  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Physiolo&y,  Anatomy,  Embryology,  and  allied  articles;  PUu- 
mology  under  Cytology,  Protoplasm,  &c.;  and  Philosophical 
Zoology  under  numerous  headings.  Evolution,  Biology,  &c. 
See  also  Zoological  Distribution,  Palaeontology,  Oceano- 
graphy, Microtomy,  &c. 

It  will  be  more  appropriate  here,  without  giving  what  would 
be  a  needless  repetition  of  considerations,  both  historical  and 
theoretical,  which  appear  in  other  articles,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  two  general  questions,  (i)  the  history  of  the  various  schemes 
•f  classification,  or  Morpkographyy  and  (2)  the  consideration  of 
the  main  tendencies  in  the  study  of  zoology  since  Darwin. 

Systems  or  CLASsmcATiOH 

Morphography  includes  the  systematic  exploration  and 
tabulation  of  the  facts  involved  in  the  recognition  of  all  the 
recent  and  extinct  kinds  of  animals  and  their  distribution  in 
space  and  time,  (i)  The  museum-makers  of  old  days  and  their 
modem  representatives  the  curators  and  describeis  of  soo- 
logical  collections,  (3)  early  explorers  and  modem  naturalist- 
travellers  and  writers  on  zoo-geography,  and  (3)  collectors  of 
fossUs  and  palaeontdogists  are  the  chid  varieties  of  zoological 
workers  coming  under  this  head.  Gradually  since  the  time 
of  Hunter  and  Cuvier  anatomical  study  has  associated  itself 
with  the  more  superficial  morphography  until  to-day  no  one 
considers  a  study  of  animal  form  of  any  value  which  does 
not  include  intonal  structure,  histology  and  cmbiyology  in 
its  scope. 

The  real  dawn  of  zoology  sfter  the  legendary  period  of  the 
middle  ages  is  connected  with  the  name  of  an  Englishman, 
Edward  Wotton,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1493,  who  practised 
as  a  physician  in  London  and  died  in  1555.  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  De  differttUiis  ammalium  at  Paris  in  1553.  In 
many  respects  Wotton  was  simply  an  exponent  of  Aristotle, 
whose  teaching,  with  various  fanciful  additions,  constituted 
the  real  basis  of  zoological  knowledge  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  Wotton's  merit  that  he  rejected  the  legendary 
and  fantastic  accretions,  and  returned  to  Aristotle  and  the 
observation  of  nature. 

The  most  ready  means  of  noting  the  progress  of  zoology 
during  the  i6th,  lyth  and  x8th  centuries  is  to  compare  the 
AHatooeo  dassificatory  conceptions  of  successive  naturalists 
with  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle  himself.  Aristotle  did  not  definitely  and  in 
tabular  form  propound  a  classification  of  animals,  but  from 
a  study  of  his  treatises  Historia  animalium,  De  generaiione 
onimalium,  and  De  partibus  animalium  the  following  classi- 
fication can  be  arrived  at : — 

A.  ^Ewmpm,  blood-hokling  animab  (  -  Vertebrata). 

I.  ZworMoQiTa  l»  o^Mt.  viviparous  Enaema  (•Mammals,  in- 
cluding the  Whale). 

3. -Opn9ff(-Birds).  *       *       ^       ,^        „ 

X.  Ttr^voSa  #  Imla  AoroxaWs,  four-footed  or  legleiB  Emaema 
which  lay  eggs  (-Reptiles  and  AmpkiMa). 

4.  IxNm T-Fiabcsi- 


B.  'Avaipa,  bloodless  animals  (^Iwoeftebrata). 

1.  MaXdcia,  soft-bodied  Anaema  ("Cephalopoda). 

2.  MaXa<6vTpaKa,  soft-shelled  Anatma  (  —  CriMtocea). 

3.  "Errsiia,   insected   Anaema  or  Insects    (^Araropoda,   ex- 
elusive  of  Crustacea). 

4.  'OoTpoKoUfifua'a,  shell-bearing  Anaema  {"Eckini,Xfasiropoda 
and  Lamellibranckia). 

Wotton  follows  Aristotle*  in  the  division  of  animals  into  the 
Enaema  and  the  Anaema,  and  in  faa  in  the  recognition  of  all 
the  groups  above  given,  adding  only  one  large  group  watton'B 
to  those  recognized  by  Aristotle  under  the  Anaema,  atodMtos- 
namely,.the  group  of  Zoophyta,  in  which  Wotton  ''***• 
includes  the  Holothuriae,  Star-Fishes,  Medusae,  Sea-Anemones 
and  Sponges.  Wotton  divides  the  viviparous  quadmpeds  into 
the  many-toed,  double-hoofed  and  sing^-hoofed.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  method  of  dassificatwn  which  was  due  to  the 
superficial  Pliny— depending,  *not  on  stmcture,  but  on  the 
medium  inhabited  by  an  animal,  whether  earth,  air  or  water — 
Wotton  is  led  to  associate  Fishes  and  Whales  as  aquatic  nnimals. 
But  this  is  only  a  momentary  lapse,  for  he  broadly  distin- 
guishes the  two  kinds. 

The  Swiss  professor,  Koniad  Gesner  (X5X6-1565),  is  the  most 
voluminous  and  instroctive  of  these  eaxliest  writers  on  sys- 
tematic zool<^,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
his  Hisloria  animalium  was  republished  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  His  great  work  appeared  in  successive 
parts — e.g.  Vivipara,  ovipara,  aves,  pisces,  serpentes  et  scorpie 
— and  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  a  large  number 
of  animal  forms  with  reference  to  the  lands  inhabited  by  them. 
Gesner'S  work,  like  that  of  John  Johnstone  (b.  1603),  who  was 
of  Scottish  descent  and  studied  at  St  Andrews,  and  like  th^t 
of  Ulysses  Aldrovandl  of  Bologna  (b.  1532),  was  essentially  a 
compilation,  more  or  less  critical,  of  all  such  records,  pictures 
and  relations  concerning  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes  and 
monsters  as  could  be  gathered  together  by  one  reading  in  the 
great  libraries  of  Europe,  travelling  fron\  dty  to  dty,and  fre- 
quenting the  company  of  those  who  either  had  themselves 
passed  into  distant  lands  or  possessed  the  letters  written  and 
sometimes  the  specimens  brought  home  by  adventurous  persons. 

The  exploration  of  parts  of  the  New  World  next  brought  to 
hand  descriptions  and  q;}edmens  of  many  novd  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x6th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  that  careful  study  by  "  special- 
ists "  of  the  stmcture  and  life-histoiy  of  particular  ^f^ 
groups  of  snimah  was  commenced,  which,  directed  ^ 
at  first  to  common  and  familiar  kinds,  was  gradually 
extended  untO  it  formed  a  suffident  body  of  knowledge  to  serve 
as.  an  anatomical  basis  for  classification.  This  minuter  study 
had  two  origins,  one  in  the  researches  of  the  medical  anatomists, 
sudi  as  Fabridxis  (1537-1619),  Severinus  (1580-1656),  Harvey 
(z57»-x657),  and  lyson  (1649-1708),  the  other  in  the  careful 
work  of  the  entomologists  and  fint  microscopists^  such  as 
Malpij^  (i6a&-z694),  Swanunerdam  (1637^x680),  and  Hook 
(1635-1702).  Th$  commencement  of  anatomical  investiga- 
tions deserves  notice  here  as  influencing  the  general  accuracy 
and  minuteness  with  which  zoological  work  was  prosecuted, 
but  it  was  not  until  a  late  date  that  their  full  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  systematic  zoology  by  (jeorges  Cuvier 
(1769-1833). 

The  most  prominent  name  between  that  of  (Sesner  and 
Liimaeus  in  the  history  of  systematic  zoology  is  that  of  John 
Ray  (Z628-X705).    A  chief  merit  of  Ray  is  to  have     Jnhm 
limited  the  term  "  spedes  "  and  to  have  assigned  to     «v- 
it  the  significance  which  it  bore  till  the  Darwinian  era,  whereas 
previously  it  was  loosdy  and  vaguety  applied.    He  sJso  made 

i  If  we  remember  that  by  "  blood  *'  Aristotle  understood  "  red 
blood,"  and  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  colourless 
blood,  his  primary  (Uvision  is  not  a  bad  one.  One  can  imagine 
the  interest  and  astonishment  with  which  the  great  Gteek  would 
have  been  filled  had  some  unduly  pitcodous  disciple  shown  to  him 
the  rcd-blood-system  of  the  marine  terrestrial  Annelids;,  the  red 
blood  of  Plamorbis,  of  Apus  cancriformis,  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
razor  shell,  501^  tegumen* 
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oonsidenble  use  of  anatomical  character!  in  his  definitiona 
of  larger  grou^M,  and  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
modem  zoology.  Associated  with  Ray  in  his  work,  and  more 
especially  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Worms  and  MoUusca, 
was  Martin  Lister  (1638-17x3),  celebrated  also  as  the  author 
of  the  first  geological  map. 

After  Ray's  death  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  of  the  discovery  and  illustration  of  new  forms  of  animal  life 
ftma  from  distant  lands,  continued  with  increasing  vigour. 
Kvtm  We  note  the  names  of  Vallisniezi  (Z661-X730)  and 
l,*"r-rfi  Alexander  Monro  (x697-»x767);  the  travellers  Toume- 
fort  (1656-1708)  and  Shaw  (X692-X75X);  the  collectors 
Rumphius  (X637-X706)  and  Hans  Sloane  (Z660-X753);  the 
entomologist  R6aumur  (1683-1757);  Lhwyd  (X703)  and  Linck 
(1674-1734),  the  students  of  Star-Fishes;  Peyssonel  (b.  X694), 
the  investigator  of  Polyps  and  the  opponent  of  Marsigli  and 
Reaumur,  who  held  them  to  be  plants;  Woodward,  the 
palatt>ntologist  (X66S-X733) — ^not  to  speak  of  othexs  of  less 
importance. 

Two  years  after  Ray's  death  Carl  Linnaeus  (17077x778)  was 
bom.  Unlike  Jacob  Theodore  Klein  (1685-1759),  whose  careful 
»a— »«»  treatises  on  various  groups  of  plants  and  snlmsls  were 
published  during  the  period  between  Ray  and. Lin- 
naeus, the  latter  had  his  career  marked  out  for  him  in  a 
university,  that  of  Upsala,  where  he  was  first  professor  of 
medicine  and  subsequently  of  natural  history.  His  lectures 
formed  a  new  departure  in  the  academic  treatment  of  xodogy 
and  botany,  which,  in  direct  continuity  from  the  middle  ages, 
had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  the  traditions  of  the  medkal 
profession  and  regarded  as  mere  branches  of  "  materia^medica." 
Linnaeus  taught  zoology  and  botany  as  branches  of  knowledge 
to  be  studied  for  their  own  intrinsic  interest  His  great  worik, 
the  Systema  naturae,  ran  through  twdve  editions  during  lus 
lifetime  (ist  ed.  1735,  X2th  1768).  Apart  from  his  q;>ecial  dis- 
coveries in  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  new  spedes,  the  great  merit  of  Linnaeus  was  his  intro- 
duction of  a  method  of  enumeration  and  classification  which 
may  be  said  to  have  created  systematic  zoology  and  botany 
in  their  present  form^  and  establishes  his  name  for  ever  as  the 
great  organizer,  the  man  who  recognized  a  great  practical  want 
in  the  use  of  language  and  supplied  it.  Linmieus  adopted  Ray's 
conception  of  spedes,  but  he  made  ^>edes  a  practical  reality 
by  insisting  that  every  i^>edes  shall  have  a  double  Latin  name 
— the  first  half  to  be  the  name  of  the  genus  common  to  several 
q>ecies,  and  the  second  half  to  be  the  specific  name.  Previously 
to  Linnaeus  long  many-worded  names  had  been  used,  sometimes 
with  one  additional  adjective,  sometimes  with  another,  to  that 
no  true  names  were  fixed  and  accepted.  Linnaeus  .by  his 
binomial  system  made  it  possible  to  write  and  ^>eak  "with 
accuracy  of  any  given  spedes  Of  plant  or  animaL  He  was,..in 
fact,  the  Adam  of  zoological  sdence.  He  proceeded  further 
to  introduce  into  his  enumeration  of  animals  and  plants  a  series 
of  groups,  viz.  genus,  order,  dass,  which  he  compared  to  the 
subdivisions  of  an  army  or  the  subdivisions  of  a  territory,  the 
greater  containing  several  of  the  less,  as  follows: — 


Variety. 
Individuum. 


Class.  Order.  Genus.        ^   Species. 

Genus  sum-  Genus  inter-  Genus  pnnd-  Species. 

mum.  medium.        mum. 

Provihda.    Territorium.  Paroecia.        Pagus.       ^        Domtdlium. 
Legio.  Cohors.         Manipulus,    Contubemium.  Miles. 


Linnaeus  himself  recognized  the  purely  subjective  character 
of  his  larger  groups;  for  him  spedes  were,  however,  objective: 
"  there  are,  "  he  said,  "  just  so  many  spedes  as  in  the  beginning 
the  Infinite  Bdng  created."  It  was  reserved  for  a  philosophic 
zoologist  of  the  xgth  century  (Agassiz,  Essay  o»  Classificatiant 
1859)  to  maintain  that  genus,  order  and  class  were  also  ob- 
jective facts  capable  of  predse  estimation  and  valuation.  This 
climax  was  reached  at  the  very  moment  when  Darwin  was 
publishing  the  Origin  of  Species  (1859),  by  which  universal 
opinion  has  been  brought  to  the  position  that  spedes,  as  well 
as  genera,  orders  and  classes,  are  the  subjective  expressions  of 


a  vast  xamifying  pedigree  in  which  the  only  objectxvi 
are  individuals,  the  apparent  spedes  as  well  as  lu^ier  gBc\:pk 
being  marked  out,  not  by  any  distributive  law,  bat  by  tbe  in'??- 
action  of  living  matter  and  its  physical  envizonxiieat,  casHir; 
the  persistence  oi  some  forms  and  the  destructioQ  «C  vmsX  series 
of  ancestral  intermediate  kinds. 

The  classification  of  Linnaeus  (from  Syst,  NaL,  zath  etL, 
1766)  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Arototk.    It 
is  as  follows — the  complete  list  of  Linnaean 
bdng  here  reproduced: — 

Class  L  Mammalia. 
Order  x.  Primatei, 

Genera:  Homo,  5mim,  Len 
„     a.  Bruta. 

Ceaem  Ele^kasj   Triehecms,  Bmiypus,  Mr^- 
eopkaga,  Mamis,  Dasypus. 
H      3.  Ferae. 

Genera:  FAoco,  Cams,  Fdis,   Vmrrs. 
Ursus,  Diddpkys,  Taipa,  Sorex, 
„      4.  CUres. 

Genera:  Bystrix,  Le^,  Castor,  Mms,  Seism, 
IfocHUo, 
„     5.  Peeora, 

Geneia:  Cawidiu,  Mosckms,  Cerma,  Copra^  Oas, 
Bos. 
„     6.  BeUuao. 

Genera:  Bquus,  Hippopolamms,  Sus,  Kkimoctrzs. 
„     7.  Cele. 

Genera:  Monoiom,  Balaona,  FkysaUr.  Deipksmmi. 

Class  II.  AvBS. 

Order  i.  Accipitres. 

Geneia:  Vnltmr,  Pako,  Sirix,  Lamms. 
t(      2.  Picae. 

Genera:  (a)  TrockSus,  CerOia,  Upmpa,  Bupkags^ 
Sitta,  Onoltu,  Coradas,  Crocmia,  Conma,  Psr^ 
disea;  {h)  Ramphastos,  TroBom,  PsiOacus.  CrM*> 
Pkaga,  Picks.  Ymmx,  Cwctdma,  Bmcf;  if)  Bnco- 
ros,  AJeodo,  Uerops,  Todos, 
n      3.  Anseref. 

Genera:   (a)  Anas,   Merpu,  Phmeikmm,  Plefas; 
(6)    Bkyncops,    Diomeaea..  Alca,    ProeaHina, 
Pehcameu,  Lena,  Sterna,  Coiymims, 
w     4.  CfoUae, 

Genera:  {a)  Phoemkoptenui  PImlnIm,  PalmsirtSea. 
Uyekrta,  Tantalus,  Ardea,  Reemtouusara.  S<.-:^ 
pax,  Tringia.  Ftdica,  Pom,  RoBmSj  Ps^pii:^, 
Cancroma;  ib)  Hewwlopns,  Ckarmdrias,  Oiu. 
SlnUkio. 
u     5*  CaUinae. 

Genera:  Didus,Paoo,  MeUapis,  Osx, 

n      6.  Passeree, 

Genera:    (a)    Loxia,    FrtmmXa,    _ 
Ca^fMni^.    Hirwido,    Pipra;    (c) 
AmpeUs,    Tanagra,    Mnscknpn;    (A 
MotaciUa,Alamla,SHermns,cS^ih^ 

Class  III.  Amphibia. 
Order  1.  ReftsUa. 

Genera:  Testndo,  Dneo,  Laeerta,  Xana. 
a.  Serpenles. 

Cenera:  Crolaltu,  Boa,  Colmber,  Antmis,  Ampkie- 
Uiena,  CaecUia. 
M      3*  Kantes. 

Genera:  Petromyton,  Raja,  Sqmalau.  Odmur'i, 
Lopkims,  Acipenser,  CyeUpterms,  BaUaaes,  O,- 
tracion,  Tetrodon,  Dtodon,  Cemtriscms,  Sy^ 
gnatkus,  Pegasus, 

Class  IV.  PiscBS. 
Order  1.  Apodeu 

Genera:  Mnroena,  Gymmeius,  TritUtK^s.  Aner- 
rkiekas,    AmmodyUt,    Opkid^sem,    Sinmitns. 

„      2.  Jufulares, 

Genera:   Cattionymtu,    Uramoscapus,   T^aekmv, 
Gadus,  Btemsius. 
y      3.  ThoracicL 

Genera:  Cepata,  Bekeaeis,   riwjfijhmwi,  Cetiims, 
CoUns,  Scorpaena,  Zeus,  Pleurvmecki^  Okaeerd^, 
Spams,  Labrus,  Sdaeua,  Pcrva, 
Scomber,  UuUms,  TXffa. 
M     4.  Abdominales. 

Genera:  CobXs,  Amia,  SSmrus,  ZenAis, 
earia,  Satmo,  Pistuhria,  Bsox,  B^pt,  Anf*- 
Hna,  Alkerina,  Mugfl,  Mom  " 

Poiynemus,  Oupea,  CypHsttu, 


<B) 

TvriimS, 
Parus, 
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€3a»  V.  Insect  A. 

Order  i.  CoUopUra. 

Genera:  (a)  Scarabaeus^  LueanuSf  Demustes, 
Hister,  Byrrkus,  Gyrinus,  AUelaius,  Cmreidio, 
Sapka,  CoceuuUa;  (b)  Bruckus,  Cassida,  PUnus, 
Chrysomtla^  Hispa^  Mdot,  Tnubria,  Lampyru, 
MordtUa,  Slapkylinus;  (e)  Cerambyx,  Uptura, 
Contharis,  EiaUr^  Cicindda^  Bupresiu,  Dyiitcm^ 
CarabuSt  NteydaUs,- Forficula. 
w      2,  Htmiptera. 

Genen:  BlaUa,  liatUis,  Cryllus,  Fuljpra,  Cicada, 
NoUmecia,  Ntpa,  Cimex,  ApkiSt  CkenuSt  Coc- 
cus, TMps. 
M      3*  Lepidopiera. 

Genera:  Papilio,  Sphittx,  PkaUuna, 
n      4.  NeuropUra. 

Genera:  LtbeUuta,  Epkentera,  JfyrmdcMi,  Phrj' 
foiwo,  HemerobiuSf  Panorpa,  Raphidia. 
w      5.  HymenopUra, 

Genera:   CynipSf    Tenthredo,   Sirex,   IckneumbH, 
Spbex^  Ckrysis,  Vespa,  Apis^  Formica,  MtUiiia. 
n     6.  nijpUhi. 

Genera:  Oeslrus,  Tiptda,  Musca,  Tabaimu,  Cmkx, 
Empis,  CoHops,  AsUns,  BombyUus,  Hippobosca, 
f,      7.  APfera, 

Genen:  (a)  Pedibut  kx;  cajxte  a  thorace  dis- 
creto:  Lepisma,  Podura,  Termes,  Pedicu- 
ius.  PuUx. 
(6)P^ibua  9-14:  capite  thoraceque  unitit: 
Acarus,  PJuioHnum,  Aranea,  Scorpio, 
Cancer,  Monoctdus,  Oniscus. 
{c)  Pedibus  pluribus;  capite  a  thorace  diacieto: 
Scolopendra,  Jtdtu, 

CXua  VI.  Vbrmbs. 

Order  i.  iHteHina, 

Genera:   (a)  Pertun  lateral!  poco:  Lumbriaa, 
Sippnctdus,  Fasciola, 
(ft)  Impcrforata  poro  laterali  nullo:  Cordius, 
Ascaris,  Hirido,  Myxine. 
M     a*  MMusca. 

Genera:    {a)    Ore    rapero;    basi    ae    affigcna; 
Actima^Ascidia, 
(ft)  Ore  antico;  corpora  pertuao  laterali  fora- 
minulo:  Limax,  Aplysia,  Dtnis,  Tethis. 

(c)  Ore    antico;    corpora    tentaculia    antice 

dncto:  HotoUmria,  Terebdia, 

(d)  Ore    antico;    oorpore    brachiato:    Triton, 

Sepia,  Clio,  Lemaea,  ScyUaea. 

(«)  Ore  antico;  cmpore  pedato:  Apkrodiia, 
Nereis. 

(/)  Ore    tnfero    central!:     Medusa,    Asleria, 
Echinus, 
i»     3.  TeUacea. 

Genera:  (a)  Multivalvia:  Chiton,  Lepas,  Pholas. 

(fr)  Bivalvia  ("Conehae):  liya,  Solen,  TeUina, 
Cdrdtum,  Mactra,  Donax,  Venus,  Span- 
dyfus,  Chama,  Area,  (Mrea,  Anomta, 
M^Uus,  Pinna, 

(c)  Umvalvia  spira  Tega\on{^ Cochleae) lArfo- 
nauia.  Nautilus,  Conus,  Cyfraea,  BuUa, 
Voluia,  BuccinuM,  Stromous,  Murex, 
Trochus,  Turbo,  Hdix,  Nerita,  Halu^is. 


{d)  Univalvia  absque   spira  rrgulari!  Patella, 
Denlalium,  Serpula,  Teredo,  Sabdia. 
w      4-  LUhophyla. 

Genera:  Tubipora,  Mfadrepora,  MUUpora,  CMe- 
pora. 
M      5.  Zeopkyta. 

Genera:  (a)  Fixata:  Isis,  Corgonia,  Alcyonium, 
Spimtta,    Flustra,    TubtUana,    CoraUtna, 
Sertmaria,  Vortictila. 
(b)  Locomottva:    Jfyln*    Pennatula,    Taenia, 
Vohox,  Furta,  Chaos. 

The  characters  of  the  six  classes  are  thus  given  by  Linnaeus: — 

Cor  btloculare,  biauritum;         >    viviparis,  Mammalibus; 
Sanguine  calido,  nibro:  1    oviparia,  Avibus. 


Cor  uniloculare,  uniauritum;  *  )  pulmonc  arbitrario.  Amphibiis; 

Sanguine  (rigido,  nibro:  '  branchita  extemis,  Piutbus. 

Cor  uniloculare,  inauritum;  )  antennatis, /nMrfM; 

Sanic  frigida,  albida.  I  tentaculatis,  Vermibus. 


*  The  anatomical  error  in  reference  to  the  auricles  of  Reptiles  and 
Batrachians  on  the  part  of  Linnaeus  is  extremely  intercstmg.  since 
it  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  most  patent  facts  may  escape  the 
observation  of  even  the  greatest  observers,  and  what  an  amount 
of  repeated  dtasection  and  unprejudiced  attention  has  been  necessary' 
before  the  structure  of  the  commonest  animals  has  become  known. 


Between  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  there  are  no  very  great  names; 
but  under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  admirable  method  and 
system  of  Linnaeus  observation  and  description  ptnua 
<k  new  forms  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  Ummtno 
recent  and  fosaO,  accumulated.  We  can  only  cite  the  ^  A'*"'"'* 
names  of  Charles  Bonnet  (1730-1793),  the  entomologist,  who 
described  the  reproduction  of  Aphis;  Banks  and  Soknder, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage(x768-z77i); 
Thomas  Pennant  (1726-1798),  the  describer  of  the  En^ish 
fauna;  Peter  Simon  Pallas  (i 741-181  x),  who  ^)eda]ly  extended 
the  knowledge  of  the  Tjnnaean  Fertner,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  empress  Catherine  explored  Russia  and  Siberia;  De  Geer 
(x7ao-x778),  the  entomologist;  Lyonnet  (1707-1789),  the 
author  of  Uie  monograph  of  the  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar  of 
CossuS'  lipUperdus;  Cavolini  (z 756-18x0),  the  Neapolitan 
marine  zoologist  and  forerunner  of  Delia  Chiaje  (fl.  x8a8); 
O.  F.  Mailer  (1730-x  784)1  the  describer  of  fresh-water  Oligochaeta; 
Abraham  Thunbley  (1700-X784),  the  student  of  Hydra;  and 
O.  F.  LedermtOler  (17 19-1 769),  the  inventor  of  the  term  In- 
fusoria. The  effect  of  Uie  Linnaesn  system  upon  the  general 
conceptions  of  sook^ts  was  no  less  marked  than  were  its 
results  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  accumulation  of  accurately 
observed  details.  The  notion  of  a  scala  naturae,  which  had 
since  the  days  o£  rlsswral  antiquity  been  a  part  of  the  general 
philosophy  of  nature  amongst  those  who  occupied  themselves 
with  such  conceptions,  now  took  a  more  definite  form  in  the 
minds  of  skilled  xodJogists.  The  spedes  of  Linnaeus  were 
sui^xMed  to  represent  a  series  of  steps  in  a  scale  of  ascending 
complexity,  and  it  was  thou^t  possible  thus  to  arrange  the 
animal  kingdom  in  a  single  series— the  orders  within  the  classes 
succeeding  one  another  in  regular  gradation,  and  the  classes 
succeeding  one  another  in  a  similar  rectilinear  progression. 

J.  B.  P.  de  Lamarck  (x744-x8a9)  represents  most  completely, 
both   by  his  development    theory  (to  be   further  Lmmmrdteo 
mentioned  below)  And  by  his  scheme  of  cUssifica-  oiaeetO' 
tion,  the    high-water    mark    of    the    popular    but  "''*'* 
fallacious  conception  of  a  scala  naturae.     His  classification 
(x8ot-x8xa)  is  as  follows: — 

lavsftsbxatBa 

I.  ApatheUe  Animals. 
Class  I.  iNFUSoaiA. 

Orders:  Nuda,  Appendtculata. 
Class  II.  Polypi. 

Orden:  Ciliati  (Rotifera),  Denudati  (Hydroids),  Vagi- 
nati  {Anthotoa  and  Polyaoa),  Nalantes  (Crinoids). 
Class  III.  Radiaeia. 

Orden:  MoUia  {Acalephae),  Echinoderma  (including 
Acttmae). 

Class  IV.  TVNICATA. 

Orders:  BethryUaria,  Asddia, 
Class  V.  Vbxicbs. 

Orden:  Melles  (Tape-Worms  and  Fluksf).  Rtpdult 
fNematdds),  Hisptduli    {Nais,    &c.),    Epiwoartat 
(Lemaeans,  Ac.)* 
3.  Sensitioe  Antmals, 

Class  VI  INSBCTA  (Hexapoda). 

Orden:    Aptera,    Dtplera,    Hemiplera,    Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Neuroptera,  Orthoptera,  Coleoptera. 
Class  VI 1.  Arachnida. 

Orden:     Antennalo-Trachealia     (^Thysanura     and 
Myriaboda),  Exantennato-Trachealia,  Exanlennato- 
Brancntalia. 
Class  VIII.  Ceustacba. 

Orden:  Heterobranchia  (Branchiopoda,  Isopoda,  Am- 
j^tpoda,  Stomapoda),  Homobranckta  {Decapoda). 
Class  IX.  Annelida. 

Orden;  Apoda,  Antennata,  Sedentarui. 
Class  X.  Cirri  PBDiA. 

Orden:  Sessilia,  Pedunculata. 
Class  XI  CoNcniFERA. 

Orden:  Dimyaria,  Monomyaria. 

Class  XII.  MOLLUSCA. 

Orden:  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  Trachelipoda,  Cepha- 
lopoda, HeteropodaJ 


Vertsbrata. 

3.  Inldlitient  Animals. 
Class  XIII.  Fishes. 
..    XIV.  Reptiles. 


Class  XV.  Birds. 
XVI.  Mammaia 
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The  enumeration  of  onlezs  above  given  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life  during  the  fifty  odd  years  which  inter- 
vened between  Linnaeus  and  TAmarck.  The  number  of  genera 
recognized  by  Lamarck  is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
recorded  by  Linnaeus. 

We  have  mentioned  Lamarck  before  his  great  contemporary 
Cuvier  because,  in  spite  of  his  valuable  philosophical  doctrine 
of  development,  he  was,  as  compared  with  Cuvier  and  estimated 
as  a  systematic  xoologist,  a  mere  enlaigement  and  logical  out- 
come of  Linnaeus. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  G.  L.  Cuvier  (1769-Z833)  is  that  he 
started  a  new  view  as  to  the  reUtionship  of  animals,  which  he 
^^.  may  be  said  in  a  large  measure  to  have  demon- 

strated as  true  by  his  own  anatomical  researches.  He 
opposed  the  scale  naturae  theory,  and  recognized  four  distinct 
and  divergent  branches  or  embranchemens,  as  he  called  them, 
in  each  of  which  he  arranged  a  certain  number  of  the  Linnaean 
classes,  or  similar  classes.  The  embranckemeni  were  charac- 
terized each  by  a  different  type  of  anatomical  structure.  Cuvier 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branching  tree-like  arrangement 
of  the  classes  and  orders  of  animals  now  recognized  as  being 
the  necessary  result  of  attempts  to  represent  what  is  practically 
a  genealogiol  tree  or  pedigree.  Apart  from  this,  Cuvier  was 
a  keen-sighted  and  enthusiastic  anatomist  of  great  skill  and 
industry.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  good  observers  it  re- 
quires to  dissect  and  draw  and  record  over  and  over  again  the 
structure  of  an  animal  before  an  approximately  correct  account 
of  it  is  obUined.  Cuvier  dissected  many  Molluscs  and  other 
animals  which  had  not  previously  been  anatomized;  of  others 
he  gave  more  correct  accounts  than  had  been  given  by  earlier 
writers.  Another  special  distinction  of  Cuvier  is  his  remarkable 
work  in  comparing  extinct  with  recent  organisms,  his  descriptions 
of  the  fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  his  general  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  recent  animals  to  the  reconstruction  of 
extinct  ones,  as  indicated  by  fragments  only  of  their  skeletons. 

It  was  in  18x2  that  Cuvier  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Pans  his  views  on  the  classification  of  animals. 
He  says: — 

"  Si  Ton  consid^re  le  rigne  animal  d'apris  lea  prindpes  que  nous 
venons  de  poaer,  en  ae  debarassant  des  pr6jugte  ftablis  sur  les 
divisions  andennement  admises,  en  n'ayant  ^rd  qu'  &  rorganisa- 
tion  et  &  la  nature  des  animaux,  et  non  pas  k  kur  grandeur,  a  leur 
utility,  au  plus  ou  rooins  de  connaissance  que  nous  en  avons,  ni  a 
toutes  les  autres  drconstances  accessoires,  on  trouvera  qu  il  cxiste 
quatre  formes  principales,  quatre  plans  g^ntoux,  n  1  on  peut  s  ex- 
primer  ainsi,  d^apris  leaqucls  tous  les  animaux  aemblent  avou*  ete 
modelte  et  dont  les  divisions  ultirieum,  de  quelque  titre  que  les 
naturalistes  les  aient  d6cor6es,  ne  sent  que  des  modifications  assez 
16g^res,  fondles  sur  le  d^veloppement,  ou  I'addition  de  quek]ues 
parties  qui  ne  chaagent  riea  k  I'essence  du  plan." 

^i^^i^*        His  classification  as  finally  elaborated  in  Le  Rigne 
'""^      Animal  (Paris,  1829)  »  *»  follows:— 


First  Branch.    Anbnalia  Vertabrata. 
Class  I.  Mammalia. 

Orders:   Bimana^   Quadrumana^   Camrvora,   Marsufnalta, 
Rodentia,  Edentata^  Packydermata,  RuminaMtia,  Celacea. 
Class  II.  Birds.  ^  ^  „.        ^    „ 

Orders:  AccipilreSt  Passera^  Scausores,  Calltnae,  Crallae, 
Palmipedes. 
Class  III.  Rbptilia. 

Orders:  Chelonia,  Sauria,  Ophidia,  Batrackia. 
Class  IV.  FiSHBS.  .,     .    ,        ^  ^^      ^. 

Orders:  (a)  Acanthopterygit,  AbdomtnaUs,  Svbbracku, 
Apodes,  Lopkobranckii,  PUctognatki;  (6)  Sturiones, 
Sdackii,  CydosUmi. 

Second  Branch.    Anbnalia  MoUusca. 
Class  I.  Cbphalopoda. 
Class  II.  Ptbropoda. 

Class  in.  Gastropoda.  _     ,,    .       ^.     -  ,. 

Orders:  Pmlmonata,  Nudibranckia,  Inferobranchta,  Tectx- 
branckia,  Heleropoda.  Pectinibranckia,  Tubulibranckia, 
Scutibranekia,  Cyclobranckia. 

Cass  IV.  ACBPHALA. 

Orders:  Testaua,  Tunicata, 
Class  V.  Brachiopoda. 

Class  VI.  CiRRUOPODA. 


Third  Branch.    Anfanalia  Aztladata. 
Class  I.  Amnblidbs. 

Ordenz'Tukicolae,  Dorsibramckiae,  Abnnekiae. 
Class  II.  Crustacba. 

Ordenr  (a)    Malacoetraca:   Deeafoda,   Sivmspada,  Am^ 
^ipodCf    Latmodipoda,    Isofoaa;    (b) 
Branckiopedat  Poecilopeda,  Inlobttae, 
Class  III.  Arachmidbs. 

Orders:  PtdmamtrioM,  Trackettriae. 

Class  IV.  iNSBCTS. 

Orders:  liyriapeda,  Tkysamura^  Panssla, 
pUrOt  Ortkoptera,  HtmipUra,  NturopCem, 
LepidopUra^  RkiptpUm,  DipUra. 
Fourth  Branch.    Aninialia  Radiata. 

Class  I.  ECHIXODBRMS. 

Orderr.  Pedicellata.  Apoda. 
Class  II.  Intbstimal  Worms. 

Orders:  Nematoidea,  Paraukymaloso. 

Class  III.  ACALBPHAB. 

Orders:  Simplicts,  HydroOaiicae. 
Class  IV.  Polypi  (induding  the  CoddOmi  of  later  anthcritiei 
and  the  PolywM^. 
Orden:  Ccrmosi,  Gdatinon,  Palypiarii. 
Class  V.  Infusoria. 

Orders:  RtOifeta^  Homogaua  (this  indndes  the  Pt 
of  recent  writers  and  some  Protapkylai. 


The  leading  idea  of  Cuvier,  his  four  em&roiicAeaiau,  was  cr> 
firmed  by  the  Russo-German  naturalist  Von  Baer  iij^i-ityiy, 

who  adopted  Cuvier's  divisions,  upraking  of  them  as   |^  ^ 

the  peripheric,  the  longitudinal,  the  massive,  and  the 
vertebrate  types  of  structure.    Von  Baer,  however,  has  anctba 
place  in  the  history  of  zoology,  bdng  the  first  and  most  striking 
figure  in  the  introduction  of  embryology  into  the 
of  the  rdations  of  animals  to  one  another. 


Cuvier  may  be  regarded  as  tkt  aoologtst  by  whom  aaatoay 
made  the  one  important  guide  to  the  understanding  cf  the  ida- 
ttons  cf  animals.  But  the  belief,  dating  from  Malp^hi  — 
(1670),  that  there  is  a  rdatioosbip  to  be  discovert,  ZTm^T* 
ancf  not  merely  a  haphazard  congregation  of  varieties  of  l^IT* 
structure  to  be  classified,  had  pfeviousljr  gained  nottod.  ^^ 
Cuvier  was  familiar  with  the  speculations  of  the  "  Natur-phSo 
sophen,"  and  with  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  and  filiatioB  bf 
which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  cxistii^  ammal  form. 
The  noble  aim  of  F.  W.  J.  Schelling,  "  das  gaue  System  der  Kata- 
lehre  von  dem  Gesetze  der  Schwere  bis  zu  den  BiidirasArirtxs 
der  Oii^anismus  als  ein  organisches  Gann  darxustdleB/*  «hick 
has  ultimatdy^  been  realized  through  Darwin,  was  a  gnaenl  ere 
among  the  sdentific  men  of  the  year  1800.  Lamaru  acce^rd 
the  development  theory  fully,  and  pushed  hb  apeailaaas* 
far  beyond  the  realm  <tf  tact.  The  moce  cauttoos  Cuvacr  adq^cd 
a  view  of  the  relationships  of  animab  which,  •whUst  denying  gcnttic 
connexion  as  the  explanation,  recognized  an  essential  tdentitr  «i 
structure  throughout  whole  groups  of  animals.  This  identity '««§ 
held  to  be  due  to  an  ultimate  law  of  nature  or  the  Creator's  pba. 
The  tradne  out  of  this  identity  in  divernty,  whether  regarded  as 
evidence  of  blood-relationship  or  as  a  remarkaUe  dismay  of  ddl 
on  the  part  <tf  the  Creator  in  varying  the  details  whilst  ntaicar^ 
the  essential,  became  at  this  period  a  special  pursuit,  to  vhk£ 
Goethe,  the  poet,  who  himself  contributed  importantly  to  it.  crve 
the  name  "  morphology."  C.  F.  Wolff^  Goethe  and  Okea  Aarr 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  these  views,  in  regard  espedsnr 
to  the  structure  of  flowering  plants  and  the  Vertebrate  skul. 
Cuvier's  doctrine  of  four  plans  oTstructure  was  essentially  a  norpho 
logical  one,  and  so  was  the  single-scale  doctrine  of  Boffoo  and 
Lamarck,  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Cuvier's  morpbolorical  doctriar 
recdved  its  fullest  development  in  the  prindple  of  the  "conrb- 
tion  of  parts,''  which  he  applied  to  palaeontoiogical  inveatigatiiMt. 
namely,  that  eveiy  animal  u  a  dennite  whole,  and  that  no  pan 
can  be  varied  without  entailing  correlated  and  law-abidii^  vans- 
tions  in  other  parts,  so  that  from  a  fragment  it  should  be  poaritJe. 
had  we  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal  structure  or  moipbo- 
logy,  to^  reconstruct  the  whole.  Here  Cuvier  was  inpcrfectfy 
formulating,  without  recognizing  the  real  physical  basis  of  the 
phenomena,  the  ^results  of  the  laws  of  hereoity,  which  wrre  sub- 
sequently investigated  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  probieaK  of 
ammal  structure  by  Darwin. 

Sir  Richard  Owen  (1804-X892)  may  be  regarded  as  the  lore> 
most  of  Cuvier's  disdples.  Owen  not  only  occupied  himself 
with  the  dissection  of  rare  animals,  such  as  the  Peariy 
Nautilus,  LinguUit  LimmluSy  Prolopterus,  Aptayx,  &c, 
and  with  the  description  and  reconstructioo  of  extinct  r^tiks, 
birds  and  mammals — following  the  Cuvierian  tradltioor— biit 
gave  predsion  and  currency  to  the  morplx^ogical  doctrines 
which  had  taken  their  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the  oeotuiy  by 
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the  introdttctkni  of  two  terms,  "  homology  "  and  "  analogy/' 
which  were  defined  seras  to  express  two  different  kinds  of  agree- 
ment in  animal  structures,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
**  counters  of  thought,"  had  been  idtherto  continually  confused. 

Analdious  structures  ia  any  two  animals  compared  were  by 
Owen  defined  as  structures  performing  similar  functions,  but  not 
neccssahly  derived  from  the  modification  of  one  and  the  same 
part  in  the  "  plan  '*  or  '*  archetype  "  according  to  which  the  two 
aniinab  compared  were  supposed  to  be  constructed.  Homologotts 
structures  were  such  as,  though  greatly  differing  in  appearance 
and  detail  from  one  another,  and  though  performing  widely  different 
functions,  yet  were  capable  of  being  shown  by  adequate  study 
of  a  series  of  intermediate  forms  to  be  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  part  or  ofgan  of  the  "  plan-form  "  or  "archetype."  It  u 
not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  to  the  study 
of  aooiogy  by  the  introduction  of  this  apparently  smaU 
piece  of  verbal  mechanism;  it  takes  place  with  the  classifi- 
catory  terms  of  Linnaeus.  And,  though  the  conceptions  of  "  arche- 
typal morphology,"  to  which  it  had  reference,  are  now'  abandoned 
in  favour  of  a  genetic  morphology,  yet  we  should  remember,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  this  and  01  other  speculations  which  have 
given  place  to  new  views  in  the  history  01  science,  the  words  of 
the  great  reformer  himself.  "  Erroneous  observations  are  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  since  they  often 
persist  for  a  long  time.  But  erroneous  theories,  when  they  are 
supported  by  facts,  do  little  harm,  since  every  one  takes  a  h&dthy 
pleasure  in  proving  their  falsity  "  (Darwin).  Owen's  definition  of 
analogous  structures  holds  good  at  the  present  day.  His  homo* 
logous  structures  are  now  spoken  of  as  "  nomogenetic  "  structures, 
the  idea  of  community  of  representation  in  an  archetype  giving 
place  to  community  of  derivatbn  from  a  single  representative 
structure  present  in  a  common  ancestor.  Darwinian  morphology 
has  further  rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  the  terms  homo* 
plasy  "  and  "  homoplastic"  (E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  Ann.  and  Mat. 
Nat.  Hist.  1870)  to  express  that  close  agreement  in  form  which 
may  be  attained  in  the  course  of  evolutional  changes  by  organs  or 
parts  in  two  animals  which  have  been  subjected  to  similar  moulding 
conditions  of  the  environment,  but  have  not  a  close  genetic  com- 
munity of  origin,  to  account  for  their  similarity  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, although  they  have  a  certain  identity  m  primitive  quality 
which  is  accountable  for  the  agreement  of  their  response  to  similar 
moulding  conditions. 

The  classification  adopted  by  Owen  in  his  lectures  (1855) 
Owra'a       does  not  adequately  illustrate  the  progress  of  zoological 
^f^y*      knowledge  between  Cuvier's  death  and  that  date,  but, 
*■*'"*       such  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  dting  here. 
Proptneg:  Vtxtebrata  {MyeUnuphala,  Owen). 

Classes:  Mammaua,  Aves,  Reptilia,  Pisces. 
Prtmince:  Axticalata. 

CUsses:   Arachnioa,  Insbcta  (including  Sub-Classes  Myria- 
Poda,  Htxapoda),  Crustacea  (including  Sub-Classes'  Enlo- 
mostraca,    Maiacostraca)^    Epizoa     (Epizootic    Crustacea), 
Annellata  (Chaetopods  and  Leeches),  Cirripedia. 
Pr mince:  Mollosca. 

Classes :  Gepualopoda, Gasteropoda,  Pteropoda,  Lamelli- 

BRANCHIATA,  BrACUIOPODA,  TUNICATA. 

Prannu:  .Radlata. 

Sub-Prcvince:    Radiaria. 

Classes:  Echinodermata,  Bxyozoa,  Antbozoa,  Aca- 

LEPHAB,  HVDROZOA. 

Sub-Protince:   Bntozoa, 

Classes:  Coblelmintha,  Stbrblmintha. 
Sub-Province:  Infusoria. 

Classes:  Rotipera,  Polycastria  (the  Prolosoa  of  recent 
authors). 

The  real  centre  of  progress  of  systematic  zoology  .was  no 
longer  in  France  nor  with  the  disciples  of  Cuvicr  in  England, 
but  after  his  death  moved  to  Germany.  The  wave  of  mor- 
phological speculation,  with  its  outcome  of  new  systems  and  new 
theories  of  classification  (see  Agassiz,  Essay  on  Classijication, 
1859),  which  were  as  numerous  as  the  professois  of  zoological 
science,  was  necessarily  succeeded  in  the  true  progress  of  the 
science  by  a  period  of  minuter  study  in  which  the  microscope, 
the  discovery  of  embryological  histories,  and  the  all-important 
cdl-theovy  came  to  swell  the  stream  of  exact  knowledge. 

The  greatest  of  all  investigators  of  animal  structure  in  the 
zpth  century  was  Johann  MiBlcr  (zSox-xSsS),  the  successor  in 
juj^^  Germany  of  the  anatomists  Rathke  (i  793-1860) 
and  Meckel  (1781-1833).  His  true  greatness  can 
only  be  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
great  teacher  not  only  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology  but  also  of  physiology,  and  that  neariy  all  the  most 


distinguished  German  zooloipsts  and  physiolo^ts  of  the  period 
1850  to  1870  were  his  pupils  and  acknowledged  his  leader- 
ship. The  most  striking  feature  about  Johann  Miiller's  work, 
apart  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  point  of  view,  in  which 
he  added  to  the  anatomical  and  morphological  ideas  of  Cuvier 
a  consideration  of  physiology,  embryology  and  microscopic 
structure,  was  the  extraordinary  accuracy,  facility  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  recorded  observations.  He  could  do  more  with 
a  single  specimen  of  a  rare  animal  (e.g.  in  his  memoir  on 
Ampkiomts,  BerUn,  1844)  in  the  way  of  making  out  its  complete 
structure  than  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
could  do  with  a  plethora.  His  power  of  rapid  and  exhaustive 
observation  and  of  accurate  pictorial  reproduction  was  pheno- 
menal. His  most  important  memoirs,  besides  that .  just 
mentioned,  are  those  on  the. anatomy  and  classification  of 
Fishes,  on  the  ra'rrilisns  and  on  the  developmental  history 
<rf  the  Echinoderms. 

A  name  which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  period  between 
Cuvier  and  Darwin,  because  its  possessor  occupied  an  isolated 
position  in  England  and  was  not  borne  up  by  any  j^  y, 
great  school  or  university,  is  that  of  John  Vaughan  TImv 
Thompson  (1779-1847),  an  army  surgeon,  who  in  x8i6  **"* 
became  district  medical  inspector  at  Cork,  and  then  took  to  the 
study  of  manne  Invertebrota  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Thompson  made  three  great  discoveries,  which  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  his  way  in  the  most  natural  and  simple  manner,  but 
must  be  regarded  really  as  the  outcome  of  eztraordinaxy  genius. 
He  showed  (1830)  that  the  organisms  hke  Plustra  are  not 
hydroid  Polyps,  but  of  a  more  complex  structure  resembling 
Molluscs,  and  he  gave  them  the  name  Polyxoa  Ht  discovered 
(1823)  the  PenUurinus  europaeus,  and  ^wed  that  it  was 
the  larval  form  of  the  Feather-Star  Antedon  (Comatula), 
He  upset  (1830)  Cuvier's  retention  of  the  Cirripedcs  among 
MottuscCf  and  his  subsequent  treatment  of  them  as  an  isolated 
class,  by  showing  that  they  begin  life  as  free-swimming 
Crustacea  identical  with  the  young  forms  of  other  Crustacea. 
Vaughan  Thompson  is  a  type  of  the  marine  zoologists,  such  as 
Dalyell,  Michael  Sars,  P.  J.  Van  Beneden,  ClaparMe,  and  Alhnan, 
who  during  the  X9th  century  approached  the  study  of  the  lower 
marine  organisms  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Trembley 
and  SchSffer  in  the  i8th  century,  and  Swammerdam  in  the  Z7th, 
gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  minute  fresh-water  forms 
of  animal  life. 

It  is  imposable  to  enumerate  or  to  give  due  consideration 
to  all  the  names  in  the  army  of  anatomical  and  embryofegical 
students  of  the  middle  third  of  the  19th  century  whose  labours 
bore  fruit  in  the  modification  of  zo<dogical  theories  and  In  the 
building  up  <tf  a  true  classification  of  animals.  Their  results 
are  best  summed  up  in  the  three  schemes  of  classification  which 
follow  below^those  of  Rudolph  Leuckart  (1833-1896),  Henri 
Milne-Edwards  (x8oa-x884),  and  T.  H.  Huxley  (i825-x895)>  fU 
of  whom  individtially  contributed  very  greatiy  by  their  special 
discoveries  and  researches  to  the  increase  of  exact  knowledge.  ^ 

Contemporaneous  with  these  were  various  schemes  of  das^- 
fication  irhich  were  based,  xx>t  on  a  consideration  of  the  entire 
structure  of  each  animal,  but  on  the  variations  of  a 
sin^e  organ,  or  on  the  really  non-significant  fact  of 
the  structure  of  the  egg.  All  such  sizigle-fact  systems 
have  proved  to  be  departures  from  the  true  line  of  gj^^^* 
growth  of  the  soological  system  which  was  shaping 
itself  year  by  year— unknown  to  those  who  so  shaped  It— as  a 
genealogical  tree.  They  were  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  true  kiK>w- 
ledge  of  the  relationships  of  animals  by  "  royal  xooda  ";  their 
followers  were  landed  in  barren  wastes. 

R.  Leuckart's  classification  {Die  Morphehgie  und 
die  Verwaruiisckaftsverhdltnisse  der  wirbeUosen  Tkiere, 
Brunswick,  1848)  is  as  follows.' — 

Type  1.  Coelenterata. 
Class  I.  Polypi. 

Orders:  AnUunoa  and  Cylicosoa, 

„     n.  ACALEPHAB. 

Orders:  Dtscopkorae  and  Ctenophorot, 


I030 

Types.  BcfaiaodMiniU. 
Class  1.  Pblmatozoa. 

Orders:  Cystidea  Mtid  CnM»idm, 

„     II.  ACTXNOZOA. 

Orders:  Eekimda  and  Ajierida, 

„  III.  SCYTODBRMATA. 

Orders:  Uciotkunae  and  SipmwuUia* 
Type  3.  Vennes. 

Class  1.  ANENTERASn. 

Orders:   Cc$iodts  ^skA  AcaiUkoutkaU. 
„    II.  Afodes. 

Orders:  Ntmertiui,  TurbeUarii,  Trematodes   and 
HirudineL 

w  III.  CiLIATI. 

Orders:  Bryotoa  and  RoHfera. 
„  IV.  Akmblides. 

Orders:  Nemutoda  Lumbrktm  and  Brttnckiati. 
Type  4.  Ardiropoda. 
Class  I.  Crustacea. 

Orders:  EMiomosinca  and  Malacoslraea, 
„   II.  Imsecta.. 

Orders:  liyriapoda,  Aracknida    (4<»ra,  Latr.), 
todHexapoda. 
Type  s.  MoDotca. 

Claas  I.  TuNiCATA. 

Orders:  Ascidiae  and  Salpae. 

„    II.  ACBPMALA. 

Orders:  lMiMi^a$uhiata  and  Brackiopoda, 
„  III.  Gasteropoda. 

Orders:  Helerebrafukiat  Dermatcbnmtkia.  Hekro- 
^oda^  Ctenobrdnckia^    PtUmomUa,  ana   Cydo- 
hranchia. 
„  IV.  Cephalopoda. 
Type  6.  Vartebrata.    (Not  specially  dealt  with.) 
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,       The  Classification  given  by  Henri  Miine-Edwaids 
SaSSr'  iCours  £Umcntaire  d'HisUrire  NaiurdU,  Paris,  1855) 
Is  as  follows: — 


Branch  I.  Ostooioaria  or  Vertftbnta. 

Sub-Branch  i.  Allantoldians. 
Claas  I.  Mammalia. 

Orders:   (a)   Monoddphia:  BmonOt  Quadru' 

'  manot  CkeiropUrOt  JnsecUvorat  Rodentiat  Eden- 

iatOt    Camivorat    Amphibia,    Pachydermata, 

RuminanUa,  Cetaua;  (6)  Diddphia:  Marsu- 

pialia,  M£oHotremata, 

M   II.  Birds. 

Orders:  Rapaces,  Possens,  Scansores,  CaUinat, 
GraUae,  Palmipedts, 
N  III.  Reptiles. 

Orders:  Chelcnia,  Sauna,  Opkidia. 
Sub-Branch  2.  Anallantoidiaiis. 
Class  I.  Batrachians. 

Orders:  Anura,  Uredda,  PenHHibranckiat  Ca^ 
eiliae, 
„   II.  Fishes. 

Section  i.  Ossei, 
Orders:  AeanthopUrygii,  AbdominaUs,  Sulh 
braekii,  A  pedes,  Lolmobranckii,  Pleciogiiathi. 
Section  2.  CkondropUryni. 
Orders:  Siurumes,  Saackii,  CyclosUmi. 

Branch  II.  EntomoiM  or  Aniulata. 

Sub-Branch  i.  Arthropods. 
Class  1.  Insbcta. 

Orders:  Cdeoptera,     OrtkopUra,     Neuroptera, 
^Hynunotttra,   Lepidoptera,   Htmiptera,   Di- 
ptera,  RkipipUra,  AnopUura,  JTtysamtra. 

„     II.  MVRIAPODA. 

Orders:  Ckiloinatka  Mtid  CkHopoda. 
.,  III.  Arachnids. 

Orders:  PtdmoHoria  and  Trackearia, 
„  IV.  Crustacea. 

Section  i.  Podopkikalmia, 

Orders:  Decapoda  and  Slon^opoda. 
Section  2.  Edriopktkalmi. 
Orders:  Ampkipodoi  Loemodipoda  and  I$o- 
poda,  V 
Section  3.  Braiukiopoda, 
•  Orders:  Ostracoda,    Pkylhpoda   and    TriZo- 

.  bitae. 
Section  4.  EnUmostraca. 

Orders:  Copepoda^   Qadoura,  Siptumosioma, 
•  Lernaeida,  Cimpedia, 
Section  5.  Xipkesura. 
(The  orders  of  the  classes  which  follow  are  not  given  in  the  work 
quoted.) 


Sub-Brsndi  3.  Yvmn, 
Class  I.  Amneuds. 
M   II.  Hblmimtus. 
»•  III.  Turbbllarxa.. 


IV. 

.,       V.   ROTATOStlA. 


Branch  III.  MalMontrli  or  MoBniwi. 

Sub-Braiidi  i.  MoOaacB  proper, 
Claas  I.  Cepbalofoda. 
„   II.  Ptbropoda. 
Sub-Branch  a.  MollnscoidM. 
Class  I.  Tunxcata. 
Branch  IV.  Zoopliytei. 

Sub-Branch  i.  Radiaiia. 
Claas  1.  Echinoderms. 
,.   II.  Acalephs. 
Sub-Branch  2. 
Class  I.  Infusoria. 


III. 

H     ly.  ACEFHALA. 
II. 


Class  III.  roRan.aBia 

POLTFL 


II. 

In  England  T.  H.  Hiudey  adopted  in  bis  lectures 
(1869)  a  classification  whidi  was  in  many  lespccts 
similar  to  both  of  the  foregoing,  but  embodied  im- 
provements of  his  own.  Itisasf<^ws: — 

Sub-Kingdom  I.  PxoCoaoa. 

Classes:  RHIZOPODA.GRBGABXKn>A,RADIOLAUA,SVQW3BMk 

Sub-Kingdom  II.  Infttsoria. 
Sub-Kingdom  III.  Codentersta. 

Classes:  HydEOizoa,  Actinqzoa. 
Sub-Kingdom  IV.  Annolnida. 

Classes:  Scolecida,  Ecbwodbrmata. 
Sub-Kingdom  V.  Awnntosa. 

(Hasses:  Crustacea,  ARACHNXDA,MYEiAFaDAjiiSBCTA,CBS» 

TOCNATHA,  ANNELIDA. 

Sub-Kingdom  VI.  MoOnsooida. 

Classes:  Polyzoa,  Brackiofoda,  Tuxicata. 
Sub-Kingdom  VII.  MoUosca. 

Classes :  LAMBLLIBRANCBIATA,BRANCHIOCASTSOFODA|PtIJ»> 
GASTROPODA,  PtEROFOD A,. CEPHALOPODA. 

Sub-Kingdom  VIII.  Vextebrata. 

Claases:  PiscBS,  Axfhibia,  Reftilia,  Avbs,  Mammalia. 

We  now  arrive  at  tne  period  when  the  doctiine  of  logvoc 
evolution  was  established  by  Darwin,  and  when  natorafisu, 
bdng  convinced  by  him  as  th^  had  not  been  by  the  tn£s- 
mutationists  of  fifty  years'  eariier  date,  were  oxnpdled  to  take 
an  entirdy  new  view  of  the  significance  of  all  attesopCs  at 
framing  E  "natural"  classification. 

Many  xoologista— prominent  among  them  m  Great  Britahi 
being  Huxley — had  been  repelled  by  the  airy  fnikcies  and 
assumptions  of  the  "  phUosophical "  moipbologists. 
The  effOTts  of  the  best  minds  in  nology  had  been 
directed  for  thirty  years  or  mote  to  ascertaining 
with  increased  accuracy  and  minuteness  the  struc- 
ture, midosoopic  and  gross,  of  aH  possible  fonns  of  *** 
animals,  and  not  only  of  the  adult  structure  but  of  the 
of  devdopment  of  that  structure  in  the  growth  of  eidi 
of  organism  from  the  egg  to  maturity.  Putting  aside  fai»*«^^ 
theories,  these  observers  endeavoured  to  give  in  tlieir  dasB»- 
fications  a  strictly  objective  representation  of  the  £Kts  of 
animal  structure  and  of  the  structural  relationsfaips  of  animals 
to  one  another  capable  of  demonstration.  The  groaps  withiE 
groups  adopted  for  this  purpose  woe  necessarily  WEnticg  a 
symmetry:  the  whole  system  presented  a  strangdy  incgnlar 
character.  From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  by  those  who 
believed  that  the  Creator  must  have  followed  a  synmetricd 
system  in  his  production  of  animals  to  force  one  or  other 
artificial,  neatly  balanced  scheme  of  classificatioq.  vpeci  the 
zoological  world.  The  last  of  these  was  that  of  Louis 
(1807-Z873),  who,  whilst  surveying  all  previoot 
classifications,  propounded  a  scheme  of  his  own 
{Essay  on  Classificationt  1859),  in  which,  as  w«ll  as  in  the 
criticisms  he  applies  to  other  systems,  the  leading  BotiaB  is 
that  sub-kingdoms,  classes,  wders  and  families  have  a  real 
existence,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  and  distingmsk 
characteis  which  are  of  class  value,  others  idiidi  ate  only  of 
ordinal  value,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  classes  of  one  suh-kingdna 
should  on  paper,  and  in  nature  actually  do,  coriespond  ia 
relative  value  to  those  of  another  sub-kingdom,  and  the  orders 
of  any  one  dass  simHariy  shpuld  be  so  taken  as  to  be  of  equal 


■jIm  with  thote  ol  taotlicr  dim,  aoA  Ibvc 


timimM  winiBm  that  Ute  uturU  c]ani&uti< 
latirim  ificf  which  coUccton  and  uutooustA,  moiphologuLs, 
IJ"'*"  phiksophen  uid  embryolo^iU  hut  betn  to  long 
fttriviogf  wu  notMng  moR  nor  ka  than  m  gcnem- 
ogkci]  tree,  with  bmJu  and  gapa  of  various  extent  in  iti  recoid. 
The  facta  of  the  rtlatiooifiipa  of  animali  to  one  another,  which 
i:ul  been  lieated  aa  the  oulcome  of  an  inaciulable  law  by  moit 
oologista  and  glibly  eipLained  by  the  tranacendeotal  moipho- 
□gists,  were  amongat  Che  moat  powerful  arguzneDti  in  aupport 
if  Daiwin'i  Ibeoiyi  ^oce  they,  logeihei  with  all  other  vital 
^heoonienB.  recdved  a  luSdent  eiplanation  through  it.  It 
i  to  be  noted  that,  wdiibt  the  awlogical  ayuem  took  the  focra 
<i  a  geneabgkal  tree,  with  main  Hem  and  numenui  diverging 
iranches,  the  actual  form  of  that  tree,  iti  limitation  to  a  certain 
mcnber  of  branchea  cojTeaponding  to  a  limited  number  of  diver- 
;encs  in  stnicture,  came  to  be  regarded  ai  the  neceiaary 
oiuequence  of  the  optcatkin  of  the  phyiico-chemical  laws  of 
lie  univenc,  and  it  was  recognized  that  the  ultimate  eiplanation 
if  that  limitatiw  ii  to  be  faund  only  in  the  conititution  of 
ir  itMlf. 


The  fint  natnratiM  to  pul  ir 
[ucnco  of  the  new  theory,  in  ■ 
, ^      ela»ific»tion,  wai  Emal  Haccl 


o  practical  form  the  conae- 

fai  aa  it  affected  xoologicaL 

kel  of  Jena  (b.  .834). 

^arwin'i  Origin  0/  Sftcia,  published  hil  suggestive  GtnerdU 
dffTpfviopt^  Haecicel  introduced  into  clasii£catKni  a  number 
'f  terms  Ititended  to  indicate  the  branchings  of  a  genealogical 
ree.  Hie  whole  "aystem"  or  scheme  of  classification  was 
ecmed  a  gcnealo^cal  tree  (5'laiiiMiaiisi) ;  the  main  branches 
»ere  termed  "  phyla,"  their  branchings  "  sub-phyla  ";  the  great 
irancbes  ol  the  sub-phyla  were  termed  "  cladl,"  and  the 
'  clidi  "  divided  into  "  claiiea,"  these  into  sub-classes,  these 
mo  legions,  Icgiooa  into  orders,  ordeis  into  subordeis,  sub- 
irdcrs  into  tribes,  ttibes  into  families,  families  into  genera, 
enera  into  spcdes.  Additional  branchings  could  be  indicated 
ly  similar  terms  when  necessary.  There  was  no  attempt  in 
laackel's  useoE  these  terms  to  make  them  eiactlyor  more  than 
rproiimatcly  equal  in  ligniScance;  such  attempts  were 
Icjriy  futile  and  unimportant  where  the  purpose  was  the 
ihibition  of  Imes  of  descent,  and  where  no  natuial  equality  of 
roups  was  to  bo  eipected  a  kyfttluii.  llaeckel's  daasijica' 
ion  of  1S66  waa  only  a  Gr>t  attempt.  In  the  edition  of  the 
lalnrlickt  ScUp}miniulniliU  published  in  ig6S  he  made  a 
real  advance  in  his  genealogical  clauification,  since  he  now 
itroduced  the  results  of  the  eitreordintry  activity  in  the  study 
{  embryology  which  followed  on  the  publication  of  the  Oripn 
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oflbeuDBellulaTorequketlularPrdtesfaFrom  the  SpoDges.'hi 
confounded  with  thcnL  It  is  this  intraducclon  of  edv  rwitidf. -.■..■■ 
of  cell4tnicture  and  cell-developaenl  which,  subiequently  to  Che 
establishment  o(  Darwinism,  haa  most  piofbundly  modified  Ihe  views 
ol  ivstemaciics.  and  led  in  eoajunclioB  whh  the  geneaksical  doctrine 
to  the  gicaiesc  aeiiviiy  ia  ttnearch— an  activity  whidi  culminaced 
in  Che  mule  (l>73-iesij  of  F.  M.  Ballour,  and  iHwIuced  Che  prO' 
Foundeit  modificacioos  in  daaaification. 

Raecltd's  second  pedigree  is  as  follows: — 

Phyla. 
P,Mo«.  OvuLaai*. 


'"Sn;. 


AdraaLA. 

i;CKuT,«'a 

EticifBAta. 

COL«IIMCKia 

l;tr  . 

LirOBKACHIA. 

If- *  "*' 

CauDll. 

TUCHEATA. 

&... 

AUKIOTA 

orially  the  group) 

of  Ihe  animal  kingdom 

In  representing  piclorially  ti 

may  be  drawn,  not  merely  between  the  individual   _^-. 
main  branches,  bul  further  a»  to  Ihe  level  at  wliich  2«a 
they  are  given  oS  Iron  the  main  atem,  >o  ihat  one  tuumm- 
branch  or  set  of  branches  may  be  rnvked  ofi  as  be-  '^^^ 
longing  to  an  earlier  or  lower  level  than  another  set  "jnw. 
of  branches;  and  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  dades.  classes  and  smaller  branches.    The 
term  "  giaile  "  was  inlroduced  by  Ray  Lankeslcr  ("  Note!  on 
Embryology  and  Classification,"  in  ^korf.  /nini.  ifi'cr.  Sd. 
iS;i)i  to  jndicale  this  giving  o9  of  branches al  a  higher  or 

anism  for  the  stiLemcnt  of  the  genealogical  relationihipi  ol 
the  groups  of  Ihe  animal  kingdom  was  thus  completed.  Re- 
newed study  of  every  gioup  was  ihe  result  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  geaaUogical  idea  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  imponaoct 

•n  of  Edwin 

■'^;^»^ 

tlic  OurlrrJy  Jnt*al  cf  Uknmpial  Stitiia  from  i8;3  10  l8;i, 
and  Tram  |86>.  in  succession  lo  Thomas  WaUey.  coroner  (01  Central 
Middlewi.  Educated  ac  Si  Paul's  and  both  ac  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Chria  Church.  Oxford.  E.  Ray  Unk«ier  obtained 
the  RadcliRe  Tnvelling  FellDWihipal  Oifoid  in  iB;o.  and  became 
a  fellow  and   kclurer  al   Ctftii  Collece  in  1871.     Fiom  I874  to 

Univei^i™ofi'^™'ndorT'^^rom  tS^rioltSs  LiMcre'pro- 

™°dire«orS"h'e*Natu™TViitory''Depanmeot  of  iIm  ^cisb 
Museum.   He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1907.    [Ed.  £.  B.\. 
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of  cellular  einbiyology. .  On  the  one  hand,  the  trae  method  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  genealogical  tree  was  recognized 
as  lying  chiefly  in  attacking  the  problem  of  the  genealofpcal 
relationships  of  the  smallest  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  proceeding 
'from  them  to  the  larger  branches.  Special  studies  of  small 
families  or  orders  of  aiJmals  with  this  object  in  view  were  taken 
in  hand  by  many  zoologists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  of 
the  facts  of  cellular  embryology  which  were  accumulated  In 
regard  to  a  variety  of  classes  within  a  few  years  of  Kovalevsky's 
work  led  to  a  generalization,  independently  arrived  at  by  Haeckel 
and  Lankester,  to  the  effect  that  a  lower  grade  of  animals  may 
be  distinguished,  the  ProUtua  or  PlasUdotoOy  which  consist 
either  of  sin^e  cells  or  colonies  of  equiformal  cells,  and  a  higher 
grade,  the  Metazoa  or  Enterotoa,  in  which  the  egg-cell  by  "  cell 
division  "  gives  rise  to  two  layers  of  cells,  the  endodcrm  and 
the  ectoderm,  surrounding  a  primitive  digestive  chamber,  the 
archcnteron.  Of  these  latter,  two  grades  were  further  distin- 
guished by  Lankester — ^those  which  remain  possessed  of  a 
single  archenteric  cavity  and  of  two  primary  cell-layers  (the 
Codentera  or  DiploUastica)^  and  those  which  by  nipping  off  the 
archentcron  give  rise  to  two  cavities,  the  coelom  or  body-cavity 
and  the  metenteron  or  gut  {Codomata  or  TripUMastica),  To  the 
primitive  two-cell-layered  form,  the  hypothetical  ancestor  of  all 
Metazoa  or  EnUrotoa,  Haeckel  gave  the  name  Gastnea;  the  em- 
bryonic form  which  represents  in  the  individual  growth  from  the 
egg  this  ancestral  condition  he  called  a  "  gastruJa."  The  term 
"  diblastula  "  was  subsequently  adopted  in  England  for  the  gas- 
trula  of  Haeckel.  The  tracing  oi  the  exact  mode  of  development, 
cell  by  cell,  of  the  diblastula,  the  coelom,  and  the  various  tissues 
of  examples  of  all  dasses  of  animals  was.  in  later  years  pursued 
vith  immense  activity  and  increasing  instrumental  facilities. 
'^Two  names,  in  connexion  with  post-Darwinian  taxonomy 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it  require  brief  mention  here. 
Pfifg  Fritz  Miiller,  by  his  studies  on  Crustacea  {FUr  Darwin, 
maawB     1864),  showed  the  way  in  which  genealogical  theory 

may  be  applied  to  the  minute  study  of  a  limited  group. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  an  im- 
portant principle,  called  by  Haeckel  "the  biogenetic  funda- 
mental law,"  viz.  that  an  animal  in  its  growth  from  the  ^g  to 
the  adult  condition  tends  to  pass  through  a  series  of  stages 
which  are  recapitulative  of  the  stages  through  which  its  ancestry 
has  passed  in  the  historical  development  of  the  species  from  a 
primitive  form;  or,  more  shortly,  that  the  development  of  the 
individual  (ontogeny)  is  an  epitome  of  the  development  of  the 
race  (phylogeny).  Pre-Darwinian  zoologists  had  been  aware 
of  the  class  of  facts  thus  interpreted  by  Fritz  Mailer,  but  the 
authoritative  view  on  the  subject  had  been  that  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  (a)  the  series  of  forms  which  occur  in  in- 
dividual development,  {b)  the  series  of  existing  forms  from  lower 
to  higher,  and  {c)  the  series  of  forms  which  succeed. one  another 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  whilst  an  explanation  of  this 
parallelism  was  cither  not  attempted,  or  was  illusively  offered 
in  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  of  harmony  of  plan  in  creation.  It 
was  the  apph'cation  of  Fritz  Mailer's  law  of  recapitulation 
which  gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  embryological  investigations 
between  1865  and  1890;  and,  though  it  is  now  recognized  that 
"  recapitulation  "  is  vastly  and  bewilderingly  modified  by  special 
adaptations  in  every  case,  yet  the  pnnciple  has  served,  and 
still  serves,  as  a  guide  of  great  value. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  present  condition  of  zoob- 
gical  knowledge  as  represented  by  classification  is  the  doctrine  of 
degeneration  propounded  by  Anton  Dohrn.  Lamarck  believed 
in  a  single  progressive  series  of  forms  whilst  Cuvier  introduced 
Dokm*a  ^^^  conception  of  branches.  The  first  post-Darwinian 
docMa9  systematists  naturally  and  without  reflexion  accepted 
otd9gfa»  the  idea  that  existing  simpler  forms  represent  stages 
craiioa.  ^^  ^^  gradual  progress  of  development— are  in  fact 
survivors  from  past  ages  which  have  retained  the  exact  grade 
of  development  which  their  ancestors  had  reached  in  past  ages. 
The  assumption  made  was  that  (with  the  rare  exception  of  para- 
sites) all  the  change  of  structure  through  which  the  successive 
generations  of  affi^'^^  have  passed  has  been  one  of  progressive 


elaboration.  It  is  Dohm's  merit  to  have  pcaaSttA  ont^  tbit 
this  assumption  is  not  warranted,  and  that  degenciatxMi  tx  ps»> 
gressive  simplification  of  structure  may  have,  and  ia  muy 
lines  certainly  has,  taken  place,  as  wdl  as  progresaive  elaboorioa 
and  in  other  cases  continuous  maintenance  of  the  sSeiM  ^m. 
The  introduction  of  this  conception  neoeasaiily  has  bad  a  toba 
important  effect  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  the  geneaki^aJ 
affinities  of  animals.  It  renders  the  task  a  moKe  cooipliattd 
One;  at  the  same  time  it  removes  some  serious  difficolties  a&l 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  every  group  6f  the  animal  kincdooL 

One  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  oonoeptioiiSL  datir^ 
from  Darwin  was  a  healthy  reaction  from  that  attitude  ol  vasA 
which  led  to  the  regarding  of  the  dasses  aod  orders  icco^ized 
by  authoritative  zoologists  as  sacred  instituttes  which  wot 
beyond  the  criticism  of  ordinary  men.  Tliat  state  of  waad 
was  due'  to  the  fact  that  the  groupings  so  leoosiuzBd  <fid  sot 
profess  to  be  simply  the  result  of  sdentifitc  reaaoning.  bat  wot 
necessarily  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  the  *'  ins^t "  ol 
some  more  or  less  gifted  persons  into  a  plan  ot  system  whici 
had  been  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  Creator.  Consequently  tWre 
was  a  tinge  of  theological  dogmatism  about  the  wlidfe  matter. 
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S«i»*GradeA.  caLCfvretA. 
Crad*  2.  ENTEROZCM. 

Crade  1.  PROrozoA. 
A  genealogical  tree  of  animal  kingdom  (Lankester,  1884). 

To  deny  the  linnaean,  or  later  the  Cuvierian,  dasses  was  very 
much  like  denying  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  But  systcoutic 
zoology  is  now  entkely  free  from  any  such  prejudices*  and  the 
Linnaean  taint  which  is  apparent  even  in  Hacckd  and  Gcgea- 
baur  may  be  ccmsidered  as  finally  expunged. 

There  are,  and  probably  always  ^riU  be,  differences  of  opickia 
as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  aaimab  may 
be  divided  into  groups  and  those  groups  arranged 
in  such  an  order  as  will  best  exhitat  their  i»obable 
genetic  relationships.  The  main  divisions  whidi, 
writing  in  19 10,  the  present  writer  prefers,  are  those  adopted 
in  his  Treatise  <m  Zw^gy  (Part  II.  cii.  ii.)  except  that  Phyhia 
17,  Diplochorda  (a  name  doubtfully  applicable  to  PM&wdj)  b 
replaced  by  Podaxonia,  a  term  employed  by  T.ankfitteT  in  the 
Qth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia  and  now  used  to  indwfe  a 
number  of  groups  of  doubtful  but  possible  affinity.  The  toas 
used  for  indicating  groups  are  "  Phylum  "  for  the  hxgt  divopBi; 
branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  as  introduced  by  Hacckd, 
each  Phylum  bears  secondary  branches  which  axe  termed 
"classes,"  classes  again  brandi  or  divide  into  onkxs»  orders 
into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera  into  qiecics.  Tlse 
general  purpose  is  to  give  something  like  an  equivalence  of 
importance  to  divisions  or  branches  indicated  by  the  saire 
term,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  every  phylum  has  the 

*  Ursprung  der  Wirhdtkiere  (Leipzig,  1875) :  and  Lanfcettcr,  Desp- 
eration {Loadon,  x88o). 
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same  range  tnd  distinctive  character  as  every  other,  nor  to 
make  such  a  proposition  about  classes,  orders,  families  and 
genera.  Where  a  further  subdivision  is  desirable  without 
descending  to  the  next  lower  term  of  grouping,  the pre&z  "sub" 
is  made  use  of,  so  that  a  class  may  be  divided  first  of  all  into  sub- 
classes each  of  which  is  divided  into  orders,  and  an  order  mtu 
sub-orders  each  of  which  bears  a  group  of  families.  The  term 
*'  grade  **  is  also  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  conclusion  that  certain  branches  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
stem  of  the  genealogical  tree  have  been  given  off  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  stem  in  question 
than  have  others  marked  of!  as  forming  a  higher  grade.  Thus, 
to  begin  with,  the  animal  pedigree  is  divided  into  two-  very 
distinct  grades,  the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa.  The  Metazoa 
form  two  main  branches;  one,  Paraxoa,  is  but  a  small  unpro- 
ductive stock  comprising  only  the  Phylum  Porifera  or  Sponges; 
the  other,  the  great  stem  of  the  animal  series  Enterozoa,  gives 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  diverging  Phyla  which  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  to  two  levels  or  grades— a  lower,  Enterocoela  (often  called 
Coelentera),  and  a  higher,  Coelomocoela  (often  called  Coelomata). 
These  relations  are  exhibited  by  the  two  following  diagrams. 
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Crsdf  B.HCTAZOA. 


x\\  I  l/y 

Crad«  A  PROTOZOA. 

Diagram  showing  the  primary  ^des  and  branches' 
of  the  Animal  Pedigree. 


Cradig.  cocLonoooeui. 

\\  //-^ 

CfSMA.  ENTEROCOeiA. 
Blanch  &  ENTEROZOA. 

Dia^m  to  show  the  division  of  the  great  branch  Enterozoa 
uto  two  grades  and  the  Phyla  given  off  therefrom. 

The  Phylum  Vertebrata  in  the  above  scheme  branches  into 
the  sub-phyla  Hemichorda,  Urochorda,  Ccphalochorda  and 
Craniata.  The  Phylum  Appendiculata  similarly  branches  into 
sub-phyla,  viz.  the  Rotifera,  the  Chaetopoda  and  the  Arthro- 
poda.  Certain  additional  small  groups  should  probably  be 
recognized  as  independent  lines  of  descent  or  phyla,  but  their 
relationships  are  obscure — ^they  are  the  Mesozoa,  the  Polyzoa, 
the  Acanthocephala  and  the  Gastrotricha. 

We  may  now  enumerate  these  various  large  groups  in  tabular 

form. 

BIONTA— Phtta,  Aniualia. 

Gbade  a.  Protozoa  (various  groups  included). 
Gbadb  B.  Metazoa. 
Branch  a.  Parazoa. 

Phylum  I.  PORIFEXA. 


Branch  b.  Enterozoa. 
Grade  1.  Enterocobla. 
Phylum  a.  Hvdromedusab. 

3.  Scyphouedusae. 

4.  Antuozoa. 

5.  Ctsnophofa. 
Grade  a.  Coelomocoela. 

Phylum  6.  Platyblmia. 

7.  Nematoidba. 

8.  Chabtognatha 

9.  Nemeetina. 

10.  Mollusca. 

11.  Appendiculata. 

Sub-phyla:  RoTirEXA,  Chaetopoda,  At- 

THROPODA. 
la.  ECHINODBRMA. 

13.  Vertebrata. 

Sub-phyla:    Hemichorda,    Urochorda, 
Cbpualochorda,  Craniata. 

14.  Mesozoa. 

15.  Polyzoa. 

10.  Acanthocephala 

17.  podaxonia. 

18.  Gasteotricha> 


ImOf 


A  statement  may  now  be  given  of  the  classes  and  orders  in 
each  group,  as  recognized  by  the  writers  of  the 
various  special  zoological  aitides  in  the  Eleventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannka.  These  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  groups  are  not  necessarily 
those  theoretically  approved  by  the  present  writer, 
but  they  have  the  valuable  sanction  of  the  individual 
experts  who  have  given  spedal  attention  to  different  portions 
of  the  vast  fidd  represented  by  the  animal  kingdom.^ 

Geadb  a.  Protozoa  iqv.). 

Phylum  I.  Sarcodina  (9.9.). 
Class  I.  Proteomyxa  (9.V.) 
Claw  2.  Rhizopoda  (j'V.)* 
Orders:  Lobosa,  Fiiosa, 
Class  3.  Hbliozoa  (9.9.). 

Class  4.  FORAMINIFEEA  (9.9.). 

Orders:   Nuda,  AUoiromidiaetag,  Asbvrkisidiaetaet 
Liluolidauae,    Muiclidaeeae,     Textultdaridaceat, 
CkeilostomeUaceaet  LawtnidadDatt  Clobigierinidaceaet 
Rotalidauae,  Nummmiduueae. 
JhserUu  sedis.    Xenophyophoridae  (see  FoEAMiifi- 
fbra). 
Class  5.  Radiolaria. 

Orders:    Spttmeliaria    (^Pertpyiaeo)^    AeaHtharia 
l^'Actipylaea),  Nasstlana  {,»M9nofylaM)tPha€0- 
daria  {^Tripylaea). 
Class  6.  Labyeinthulidea  (sjt.). 
No  Orders. 

Class  7.  MYX0MYCBTB& 

No  Orders. 
Phylum  2.  Masdgophora  (a.v.). 
Class  I.  Flagbllata  (9.V.). 
Sub-class  A.  RhizofUgellata. 

Orders:  Hotonuutitaceaet  RkiiomaUiioceat, 
Sub-class  B.  Euflagcllata. 
Orders:  Protomastigaeeae,  Chrysomonadaceae,  Crypto- 
motwdofeaet  CUoromonadaceae,  Eu/^enaceae^  voivo- 
Cttceae. 

Class  2.  DlNOFLAGELLATA. 

Orders:  Gymnodiniacetu,  Prorocentractiu,  Peridinu 
aceae. 
Class  t.  CystoflaCellata. 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  3.  Spprozoa  (9.V.). 
Class  i.ENDOSPORA  (9.9.). 

Orden:      Myxospondia,     Actinomyxidia,     Sarco- 
spondia^  Haplosporidia. 
Class  2.  EcTOSPORA  {q.v ). 

Orders:  Cregarina  (seeGRECARlNEs),  Couidia  {q.v.), 
Ilaemosporidia  (9.0.}. 
I^ylum  4.  Infusoria  (9.9.).. 

Class  1.  CiLIATA. 

Orders:  Gymonosiomaceae,  Trickostomata,  Aspiro- 
trickaceae,  Spirotricka,  Heterotrickaeeae,  Otigo- 
trichaceae,  Hypotrichaceae,  PcritHckaceat. 

Class  2.  SUCTORIA. 

No  orders. 


*  It  b  to  be  noted  that  the  terms  used  for  desienattng  categories 
in  the  classification  are  not  always  identical  in  this  summary  and 
separate  articles,  as  authors  differ  as  to  the  use  of  these. 
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Craob  B.  MetazoA. 
Branch  a.  ParazoA. 
Phylum  I.  Porifera  (se«  Sponges). 
Sub-phylum  i.  Calcarea. 
Class.  Calcarea. 

Orders:  Homocoela,  ttelerocoela. 
Sub-phylum  2.  Non-Calcarca. 
Class  1.  Myxosponcida. 

Order:  Myxospongida. 
Class  a.  Tria.xonida  (-Hexactinellida). 

Orders:  Amphidiscopkora,  Hexasterophora. 
Class  3.  Tetraxonida. 
Sub-Class  I.  Tctractinelltda. 
Orders:     HomoscUrophora,     Astropkora,     Sigmalo- 
phora. 
Sub-class  2.  Lithbtida. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  3.  MonaxonelHda. 
Orders:  AstromonaxoneUida,         SigmatomonaxoHfl' 
lida. 

Clasil  4.  EUCBRATO^A. 

Order:  Euceratosa. 
Branch  h.  Enterozoa. 
Grade  1.  EnterOcoela  (see  Coblentera). 
Phylum  2.  Hydromedusae  or  Hydrozoa  {q.v. 
Class.  Hydromedusae,  (9.9.). 

Orders:  EleutheroUastea,  Hydroidae  seu  Le^oHnae 
(Sub-orders:  Anihomedusae,  Lepiomedusae),  Hy- 
drocoraUinae,  Craplditoidea  Track^inae  (Sub- 
orders: Trachonudiuae,  Narcomedusae),  Siphono- 
phora. 
Phylum  3.  Scyphomedusae  {q.v.). 

Class.  SCYFHOMEDUSAB. 

Orders:      Cubomedtuae,   Stauromedusae,    CorotuUa, 
Discophora. 
Phylum  4.  Anthozoa  [q.v.). 
Class.  Anthozoa. 
Sub-class  I.  Alcyonaria. 
Orders:  Slolonifera,  Aleyonacea,  Pseudaxonia,  Axi- 
fera,  Steleckotokea,  Coenothecalia. 
Sub-class  2.  Zoantharia. 
Orders:     Zoanthidta,     Cereantkidea,    Antipathidea, 
Actiniidea  (Sub-orders:  Malacactiniat  and  Sder- 
actiniae  or  Madreporia). 
Phylum  5.  Ctenophora. 
CUu».  Ctenophora. 
Sub-class  I.  Tentaculata. 

Orders:  Crdippidea,  Lobata,  Cestoidea, 
Sub-class  2.  Nuda. 
No  Orders. 
Grade  2.  Coelomocobla. 
Phylum  6.  PlatyebnU  (9.V.). 

Class  I.  Planaria  (see  Planarians). 

Order:  Turbellaria. 
Class  2.  Tbmnocephaloidba  (sec  appendix  to  Plan- 
arians). 
No  Orders. 
Class  3.  Trematoda  (see  Trematodes). 

Orders:      Heterocotyka,    AspidocolyUa,    Malacoco- 
tyUa. 
Class  4.  Cestoda  (sec  Tapeworms). 
Orders:  Monozoa,  Merotoa. 
Phylum  7.  Nematoidea. 

Class  I.  Nematoda  (sec  Nematode). 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Chaetosomidae  (sec  Chartosomatida). 

No  Orders. 
Oass  3.  Desmoscolecida  (9.9.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Nematomorpha  {q.v.). 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  8.  Chaetognatha  {q.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Phylum  9.  Nemertina. 

Class.  Nemertina  {q.v.). 

Orders:       Protonemertini,     Mesonemerlini,     Mela- 
nrmerlini,  Heteronemcrtini. 
Phylum  to.  MoUusca  {q.v.). 
Grade  A.  Isopleura. 
Class  I.  Amphineura  (see  Chiton). 

Orders:  Polyplacopkora,  Apiacophora, 
Grade  B.  Prorhipidoglossomorpha. 
Class  2.  Gastropoda  {q.v.). 
Sub-class  I.  Strcptoneura. 

Orders:  Aypidobranchia,  Pectinibranchia. 
Sub-class  2.  Euthyneura. 

Orders:  Opisthobranckia,  Pulmonata. 
Clans  3.  Scaphopoda  {q.v.). 
No  Orders. 


Cass  4.  Lamellibranchia  (9.*.). 

Orders:      Prolobranckta,     FSibraadkia,    E^emdl-- 
brarukia,  Seplibranckia. 
Grade  C.  Siphonopoda. 
Class  5.  Cephalopoda  {q.vX 

Orders:  Tdrabranckia,  Dibranchia. 

Phylum  II.  Appendiculata. 
Sub-phylum  i.  RotUera  (g.*.). 

Class.  ROTIFERA. 

Orders:      Asptcncknaeeae,    MelkrHacne.     Tr^k^ 
spkaeracau,  Ploimoidaceae,  Bdeiieidauae.  fTcars- 
laraceae,  Ptoima,  Seisonaceae. 
Sub-phylum  2.  Chaetopoda  (9.9.). 
Class  I.  Polychaeta. 

Orders:      Nereidiformia,    CryplocepkiU,    Ca^'Or- 
formia,    Terebelli/ormia,    Spientfcrmia,    5s<*n^ 
formta. 
Class  2.  Olicociiabta. 

Orders:      Apkanenra,     Limkciae,     MamHitea'a. 
Terrtcolae. 
Oass  3.  HiRLDiKAE  (scc  Lebch). 

Orders:     PkynckobdeUidae,   CuatiuUeBidat.  Attn- 
tkobdellidae. 
Class  4.  Myzostomida  (9.9.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  5.  Saccocirbida. 

No  Orders. 
Class  6.  Haplodrili  (9.9.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  7.  EcHiuROiOEA  (9.9.). 
No  Orders. 

Sub-phylum  3.  Arthropoda  (9-9.). 
Grade  t.  Ceratophora. 
Class  I.  Peripatidea  (sec  Peripatus). 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Chilopoda  (see  CEKXirEDE). 
Sub-cla.^  I.  Pleurostigma. 
Orders:  Geopkilomorpha,  Scelopendnmtot^^  Oeif 
rostigmomorpka,  Lttkobtomerpka. 
Sub-class  2.  Notostigma. 
Order:  Smtigcromorpka. 
Class  3.  DiPLOPODA  (see  Millipede). 
Subclass  I.  Pselaphognatha. 

Order:  Penicillala. 
Sub-class  2.  Chilognatha. 
Orders:      Oniscomorpka^    Limaeomcrpka,    CsUf^^f 
naika,Auo5permopkora.PToi<mperm»pJ9ra,  Uera- 
ckaeta,  Opiilkospermopkara. 
Class  3.  Pauropoda  (sec  Millipede). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Symphyla  (see  MilupeoeX 

No  Orders. 
Oass  5.  Hexapoda  (9.9.). 
Sub-class  I.  Apterygota. 

Order:  Aptera. 
Sub-class  2.  Exopterygota. 
Orders:     Dermaptera,   Ortkoptere,   Pieccptere.   Isa- 
ptera^  Corrodentia,  Epkemoplera,  Odomaia.  Tk-ncm^ 
Plera,  Ilemifaera,  Anoplara, 
Sub-class  3.  Endopterygota. 

Orders:  NeuropUra,  CoUoptera,  Utcaptera,  Tn^ha- 
pfera,  Lepidoplera,  Diptera,  Sipbcncp^^ra,  Hymm^ 
ptera. 

Grade  2.  Acbrata. 
Class  1.  Crustacea  {q.v.). 
Sub-class  I.  Entomostraca  (9.9.). 
Orders:     Branckiopoda     (Sub-orders:     PkyQifPeiz^ 
Cladocera,  Branckiura),  Ostracoda^  Coprped^ 
Sub-class  2.  Thyrostraca  (9.9.)  «>  (Cirripedsa). 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  3.  Leptostraca. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  4.  Malacostraca  (9.9.). 
Orders:  Decapoda    (Sub-orders:  Bretkymra,     Mj^- 
rura),  Scktxopoda  (including  Anasptdti).  5fr  .<»c- 
iopoda,  Sympoda  {Cumaaa),  Isepoda   Wmc'.iAlir.i 
Tanaidacea),  Ampktpoda. 

Class  2.  Aracunida  (9.9.). 

Grade  A.  Trilobitae  (see  Tbilobite). 

(Orders  not  determined.) 
Grade  B.  Nomomeristica. 
Sub-class  I.  Pantopoda. 
Orders:    Nympkonomerpka,    Ascmkyvkmorphs^ 
Pycnogonomorpka. 
Sub-class  2.  Eu-Arachna. 
Grade  a.  Delobrancha  (or  H>tJn>(>ncusta). 
Orders:  Xipkosura,  Cigantostrata, 
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Grade  6.  Embolobranchia  (or  Aeropncusta). 
Scfction.  Pectin'tfera. 
Order:  Scorpionidea. 
Section.  Epcclinata. 

(^crs:  Pedipalpi,   Araneat,   Palpigradi,  Soli- 
fugae,  Pseudoscorpiones,  Podogoua,  Opiliones, 
Rkynchoitomi  (Aiari). 
Class  V  Tardicraoa  {q.v.). 

No  Orders. 

Class  4.  LiNcuATALiNA  (see  Pentastomida). 

No  Orders. 

Phylum  12.  Echinodenna  (sec  Echinoderus). 

Branch  A.  Peluatozoa. 

Class  I.  Cystidba. 

Orders:  Amphoridea,  Carpoidea,  Rhombifera,  Apo- 
riki,  Dipteporila. 
Class  3.  Blastoidra. 
Divisions:  Protoblastoidea,  Eublastoidca. 
No  Orders. 
Class  3.  Crinoidea. 

O^crs:  M<mocyclica    Inadunala,    Adunaia,  Mono- 
cvclica  Camerata,  Dicyclica  Jnadunata,  FiexiMia, 
Dieyclica  Camerata. 
Class  4.  Edrioasteroidea. 
No  Orders. 
Branch  B.  Eleutherozoa. 
Class  I.  Holothuroidea. 

Orders:  Aspidochirota^  DendrockiroUi, 
Class  7.  Stblliformia. 
Sub-class  I.  Asterida. 

Orders:  Phanerozonia,  Crypiozonia. 
Sub-class  2.  Ophiurida. 
Orders:  Sireptophiurae,  Zygopkiwae,  Cladopkturae, 
Class  3.  Echinoidea. 

Orders:  Bolhriocidaroida,  AfelonUoidOt  Cystocida- 
roida,  Cidaroida,  Diademotda,  Holectypoida, 
Spatangoida,  Ciypeastroida. 

Phvlum  13.  VertebrAU  (^.v.). 
Sub-phylum  a.  Hemichorda  (q.v.). 
Class.  Enteropneusta  (see  Balanoclossus). 
No  Orders. 
Sub-phylum  b.  Urochorda. 
Class.  TUNICATA  (q.v.). 

Orders:   Larvacea,    Thaliacea    (Sub-orders:    Cyclo- 
myaria,    Hemimyaria),    Ascidiacea    (Suborders: 
Ascidia*  Simpiiees,  Ascidiae  Compoiitae,  Ascidiae 
Luciae). 
Sub-phylum  c.  Cephalochorda  (see  Amphioxus). 
Class.  Cephalochorda. 
No  Orders. 
Sub-phylum  d.  Craniata.* 
Class  I.  Pisces  (sec  Ichthyology). 
Sub-class  I.  Cydostomata  {a.t.). 
Orders:  Myxinoides  (or  Hyferointi),  Petromytomtes 
(or  Ilyperoartii). 
Sub-class  2.  Selachia  or  Elasmobranchii  (sec  Sela- 
chians). 
Orders:      PleuropterygiU    AcaiUkodiu    Jckthyotomi, 
Plagiostomi,  HolocepkaU, 
Sub-class  3.  Teleostoma. 
Orders:  Can&idea^  Crosscpierygii,  Dipneiuti,   Tdt' 
osUi. 
Class  2.  Batrachia  iq.v.). 

Orders:  Sterocepkalia,  Apoda  (or  Peromela),  Caitdata 
(or  Urodna),  Ecaudata  (or  Anura), 
Class  3.  Rbptilia  (see  Reptiles). 

Orders:       Anomodontia,     Chelonia,     Samopierygia, 
Ichthyopttrygia,  Rhyncofrphalia,  Dinosauria,  Cro- 
codilia,  Ornilhosauria,  Squamata. 
Qass  4.  AvEs  (see  Bird  and  Ornithology). 
Sub-class  I.  Archacomitbcs. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  2.  Ncornithcs. 
Division  I.  Ratitae. 
Orders:  Stnttkiones,   Rheae,    Caswtriat,   Apinygcs, 
Dinornithes,  Aepyornilkes. 
Division  2.  Odontolcae. 

No  Orders. 
Division  3.  Carinatae. 
Orders:  Jckthyomes,  CMymbiformes,  Sphenisei- 
formes,  Procellariiformts,  Ctconiiformes^  (Sub- 
orders: Steganopodei,  Ardeae,  Ciconiar,  Pkorni- 
copteri).  Atueriformes  (Sub-orders:  Palamedcae, 
An  seres),    Fakoniformes    (Sub-orders:  Cathartae, 

I  Craniata  may  be  usefully  divided  into  3  erades :  (a)  Branchiata 
Meterodactyla,  which  includes  Pisces  except  Cyclostomcs.  (b)  Bran- 
chiata Pentadactyla.  which  includes  Batrachia.  (c)  Lipobranchia 
Fcntadactyla,  which  includes  Reptiles.  Birds  and  Mammals. 


Acci^itres),  Tinamifermes,Caliiformes  (Sub  orders: 
Mesttes^  Tumkes,  Caiii,  OPistkocomi),  Crui/ormes, 
Charadriiformes  (Sub-orders:  LimicoUu,  Lari, 
Pleroctes,  Columbae),  Cucutiformes  (Sub-orders: 
Cuculi,  Psittaei)t  Coraciiformes  (Sub-orders:  Cor» 
aciae.  Strifes,  Caprimtugi,  Cypsdi,  Colii,  Tro- 
gones,  Pict),  Passeriformes  (Sub-orders:  Passeres 
Anisomyodae,  Passeres  Diacromyodae). 
Class  4.  Mammalia  (q.v.). 
Sub-class  I.  Monotrcmata  (q.v.)  (Prototheria). 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  2.  Marsupialia  (q.v.)  (Metatheria). 
One  Order:  Marsupialia. 
Sub-orders:  Polyprotodonia,  PaucUubercuUUa,  Di- 
prolodonta. 
Sub-class    3.     Placentalia    (Monodclphta,    q.v.\    or 
Eutheria). 
Orders:  Inseclivora,  CkiroPtera,  Dermoptera,  Eden- 
tata  (Sub-orders:  Xenartkra,  Pkolidola,  Tubuiiden' 
tata),  Rodentid  (Sub-orders:  Duplicideniata,  Sim- 
plicuUntata),  Tillodonlia,  Carnivora  (Sub-orders: 
tissipedia,  Pinnipedia^  Creodonta),  Cetatea  (Sub- 
orders:     Arckaeoceii,    Odonloceti,    Mystacoceti), 
Sirenia,     Ungtdata     (Sub-orders:      Proboscidea, 
Hyracoidea,    Barytoda,    Toxodonlia,   AmUypoda, 
Ltioptema,    Aneylopoda,    Condylartkra,    Perisso- 
dactyla,  Artiodaclyla),  Primates  (Sub-orders:  Pro- 
simtae,  Anthropotdea). 
Phylum  14.  Mesozoa  (q.v.). 
Class  I.  Rhombozoa. 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Orthonectida. 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  15.  Poljrioa  (q.9.). 
Class  I.  Entoprocta. 
No  Orders. 

Class  2.  ECTOPROCTA. 

Orders:  Gymnolaemaia    (Sub-orders:  Tripostomata, 
Cryptostomaia,  Cycloslomaia,  Cunostomata,  Ckeilo- 
stonuta),  Pkylactoiaemata. 
Phylum  16.  Acanthocephala  (q.v.). 
Class.  Acakthocepuala. 
No  Orders. 

Phylum  17.  Podazonla. 

Class  I.  Sipunculoidea  (q.v.). 
No  Orders. 

Clasa2.  PRIAPULOIDBA  (^.t.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  3.  Phoronidba  (q.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Pterobrachia  (q.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  5.  Brachiopoda  (qjv.). 
Sub-class  I.  Ecardines  (Inarticulata). 

Orders:  AiremaUit  Neetremota. 
Sub-class  2.  Testicardines  (Articulata). 
Orders:  Prolremata,  Tetolremala. 
Phylum  18.  Gaitrotricha  (q.v.). 
Class.  Gastrotricha. 

Sub-orders:  Icktkydina,  Cepodina.  (Possibly  Kino- 
rkyncka  (q.v.)  with  only  Etkinoderes  is  to  be 
placed  here).' 

Genekal  Tendenqes  since  Darwin 

Darwin  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  science  of  Iwonomict, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  given  new  stimulus  and  new 
direction  to  morphography,  physiology,  and  plasmology,  by 
uniting  them  as  contributories  to  one  common  biological 
doctrine — the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution— itself  but  a  part 
of  the  wider  doctrine  of  universal  evolution  based  on  the  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  immediate  result  was,  as 
pointed  out  above,  a  reconstruction  of  the  classification  of 
animab  upon  a  genealogical  basis,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
individual  development  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  steps  of 
their  gradual  building  up  by  cell-division,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing evidence  of  their  genetic  relationships.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  studies  which  occupied  Darwin  himself  so  largely  subse- 
quently to  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  SfiecuSt  vis.  the 
explanation  of  animal  (and  vegetable)  mechanism,  colouring, 
habits,  &c.,  as  advantageous  to  the  spedcs  or  to  iu  ancestors, 
are  onjy  gradually  being  carried  further.  The  most  important 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by  Fritz  MUUer  (FUr 
Darwin),  by  Herman  Mfiller  (Pertilitation  of  Plants  by  Insects), 
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by  August  Weismann  (memoirs  translated  by  Meldola)  by 
Edward  B.  Poulton  (see  his  addresses  and  memoirs  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  and  else- 
where), and  by  Abbot  Thayer  {Concealing  Color aiion  in  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Macmillan  &  Co.  1910).  In  the  branch  of 
bionomics,  however,  concerned  with  the  laws  of  variation  and 
heredity  (thremmatology),  there  has  been  considerable  progress. 
In  the  first  place,  the  continued  study  of  human  population 
has  thrown  additional  light  on  some  of  the  questions  involved, 
whilst  the  progress  of  microscopical  research  has  given  us  a 
clear  foundation  as  to  the  structural  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  egg-cell  and  sperm-cell  and  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  lately  to  the  important  ex- 
periments upon  the  results  of  hybridizing  certain  cultivated 
varieties  of  plants  which  were  published  so  long  ago  as  1865,  by 
the  Abb£  Mendel,  but  failed  to  attract  notice  until  thirty-five 
years  later,  sixteen  years  after  his  death  (see  Mendeusm). 
Ateadeh  Mendel's  object  was  to  gain  further  knowledge  as  to 
'*■*•  the  result  of  mixing  by  cross-fertilization  or  inter- 

breeding two  strains  exhibiting  diverse  characters  or  structural 
features.  The  whole  question  as  to  the  mixture  of  characters 
in  offspring  thus  produced  was — ^and  remains — very  imper- 
fectly observed.  Mendel's  observations  constitute  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  (pinion  of 
some  biologists  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  important 
principle.  Mendel  made  his  chief  experiments  with  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  self-fertilizing  edible  pea.  He  selected  a  variety 
with  some  one  marked  structural  feature  and  crossed  it  with 
another  variety  in  which  that  feature  was  absent.  Instances 
of  his  selected  varieties  are  the  tall  variety  which  he  hybridized 
w^ith  a  dwarf  variety,  a  yellow-seeded  variety  which  he  hybridized 
with  a  green-seeded  variety,  and  again  a  smooth-seeded  variety 
which  he  hybridized  with  a  wrinkle-seeded  variety.  In  each 
set  of  experiments  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  one 
character  selected  for  observation.  Having  obtained  a;  first 
hybrid  generation,  he  allowed  the  hybrids  to  self-fertilize,  and 
recorded  the  result  in  a  large  number  of  instances  (a  thousand 
or  more)  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  generations  in  which  the  character  selected 
for  experiment  made  its  appearance.  In  the  first  hybrid  gene- 
ration formed  by  the  union  of  the  reproductive  germs  of  the 
positive  variety  (that  possessing  the  structural  character 
selected  for  observation)  with  those  of  the  negative  variety,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  were  found 
to  exhibit,  as  a  result  of  the  mixture^  the  positive  character.  In 
subsequent  generations  produced  by  self-fertilization  of  the 
hybrids  it  was  found  that  the  positive  character  was  not  present 
in  all  the  individuals,  but  that  a  result  was  obtained  lowing 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  ceUs  (ova  and  sperms) 
of  the  hybrid,  half  were  endowed  with  the  positive  character 
and  half  with  the  negative.  G>nsequently  the  result  of  the 
haphazard  pairing  of  a  large  number  of  these  two  groups  of 
reproductive  cells  was  to  yield,  according  to  the  regular  law  of 
chance  combination,  the  proportion  iPP,  aPN,  iNN,  where  P 
stands  for  the  positive  character  and  N  for  its  absence  or 
negative  character — the  positive  character  being  accordingly 
present  in  three-fourths  of  the  offspring  and  absent  from  one- 
fourth.  The  fact  that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive 
cells  of  the  hybrid  generation  the  material  which  carries  the 
positive  quality  is  not  subdivided  so  as  to  give  a  half-quantity 
to  each  reproductive  cell,  but  on  the  contrary  is  apparently 
distributed  as  an  undivided  whole  to  half  only  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  and  not  at  all  to  the  remainder,  is  the  important 
inference  from  Mendel's  experiments.  Whether  this  inference 
is  applicable  to  other  classes  of  cases  than  those  studied  by 
Mendel  and  his  followers  is  a  question  which  is  still  under 
investigation.  The  failure  of  the  material  carrying  a  positive 
character  to  divide  so  as  to  distribute  itself  among  all  the 
reproductive  cells  of  a  hybrid  individual,  and  the  limitation  of 
its  distribution  to  half  only  of  those  cells,  must  prevent  the 
"  swamping  "  of  a  newly  appearing  character  in  the  course  of 


the  inter-breeding  of  those  individuals  possessed  of  tbe  diaxftclct 
with  those  which  do  not  possess  it.  The  tendency  cf  ihe  pro- 
portions in  the  offspring  of  iPP,  sPN,  xNK  is  to  give  ia  a  seres 
of  generations  a  regular  reversion  from  the  hybrid  form  PN  le 
the  two  pure  races,  viz.  the  race  with  the  positive  channer 
simply  and  the  race  with  the  total  absence,  of  it.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  tendency  to  a  severance  of  the  hybrid 
stock  into  its  components  must  favour  the  persbtence  of  a  ncv 
character  of  large  volume  suddenly  appearing  in  a  stock,  acd 
the  observations  of  Mendel  have  been  held  to  favoor  in  this 
way  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  variatioBS  open 
which  natural  selection  has  acted  in  the  produdka  of  oer 
species  are  not  small  variations  but  large  and  "  disccmtinooas.'' 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  "  large  "  variatkms  wmJd 
thus  be  favoured  any  more  than  small  ernes,  nor  thai  xhe 
eliminating  action  of  natural  selection  upon  an  nnfavoorable 
variation  could  be  checked. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  dtscussioes  oi  ibis 
latter  topic,  owing  to  defective  nomenclature.  By  sooie  vriicfs 
the  word  "  mutation  "  is  applied  only  to  laiige  and  snddesily 
appearing  variations  which  are  found  to  be  capoible  of  htxt- 
dltary  transmission,  whilst  the  term  *'  fluctuation  "  is  app&d 
to  small  variations  whether  capable  of  tnuismi^ioa  or  noL 
By  others  the  word  "  fluctuation  "  is  apparoilly  ai^dicd  ooJv 
to  those  small  "  acquired  "  variations  due  to  the  direct  acuoa 
of  changes  in  food,  moisture  and  other  features  of  the  cn\iroa- 
menti  It  is  no  discovery  that  this  latter  kind  iA  variatioa  is 
not  hereditable,  and  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  small  variatioes, 
to  which  Darwin  attached  great  but  not  exclusive  in^xirtaiice 
as  the  material  upon  which  natural  selection  operates,  are  of 
this  latter  kind.  The  most  instructive  da^ficatioo  of  the 
"  variations "  exhibited  by  fully  formed  organisms  consists 
in  the  separation  in  the  first  place  of  those  which  ariae  froei 
antecedent  congenital,  innate,  constitutional  or  frTP*^i**l 
variations  from  those  which  arise  merely  from  tl^  operatioa 
of  variation  of  the  environment  or  the  food-soj^y  upcMi  normaly 
constituted  individuals.  The  former  are  '*  innate  "  vaziatiocs, 
the  latter  are  "  superimposed "  variations  (so-called  **  ac- 
quired variations ").  Both  innate  and  superimposed  varia- 
tions are  capable  of  division  into  those  which  are  more  and 
those  which  are  less  obvious  to  the  human  eye.  Scarcely 
perceptible  variations  of  the  innate  class  are  regularly  axtd  in- 
variably present  in  every  new  generation  of  every  species  of 
living  thing.  Their  greatness  or  smallncss  so  far  as  kiucaa 
perception  goes  b  not  of  much  significance;  their  real  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  origin  of  new  qiectes  depends  onwhetl^r 
they  are  of  value  to  the  organism  and  therefore  capable  of 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  An  alnolately  imper- 
ceptible physiological  difference  arising  as  a  variation  may  be  of 
selective  value,  and  it  may  carry  with  it  o^related  vatiadocs 
which  appeal  to  the  human  eye  but  are  of  no  selective  valoe 
themselves.  The  present  writer  has,  for  many  yeaxs,  ur;^ 
the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

The  views  of  de  Vries  and  others  as  to  the  importance  of 
"  saltatory  variation,"  the  soundness  of  which  was  sliQ  by  no 
means  generally  accepted  in  1910,  may  be  gathned  from  the 
articles  Mendeusm  and  VARiATioif.  A  due  ap^vcciatiai  cf 
the  far-reaching  results  of  "  correlated  variatioa  '*  must,  A 
appears,  give  a  new  and  distinct  ezplanaticm  to  the  phefioinesa 
which  are  referred  to  as  "  large  mutations,"  **  discoatinuo^ 
variation  "  and  "  saltatory  evdution."  Whatever  valve  b  !o 
be  attached  to  Mendel's  <^>servation  of  the  breaking  up  of 
self-fertilized  hybrids  of  cultivated  varieties  into  the  mo 
original  parent  forms  according  to  the  formula  **  iPP,  iPN, 
iNN,"  it  cannot  be  con»dered  as  more  than  a  contribaiion 
to  the  extensive  investigation  of  heredity  which  still  remaics 
to  be  carried  out.  The  analysb  of  the  ^iccific  variatiocs  of 
organic  form  so  as  to  determine  what  b  really  the  natore  and 
limitation  of  a  single  "  character  "  or  "  individual  vatiatioe," 
and  whether  two  such  true  and  strictly  defined  single  variatioet 
of  a  single  structural  unit  can  actually  '*  blend  "  when  one  is 
transmitted  by  the  male  parent  and  the  other  by  the  IcBuJe 
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parent,  are  matten  which  have  yet  to  be  determined.   We  do 

not  yet  know  whether  such  absolute  blending  is  possible  or  not, 

or  whether  all  ai^Mirent  blending  is  only  a  more  or  less  minutely 

subdivided  "mosaic"  of   non-combinable  characters  of  the 

parents,  in  fact  whether  the  combinations  due  to  heredity  in 

reproduction  are  ever  analogous  to  chemical  compounds  or 

are  always  comparable  to  particulate  mixtures.    The  attempt 

to  connect  Mendel's  observation  with  the  structure  of  the  q>erm- 

cells  and  egg-cells  of  plants  and  animals  has  akeady  been  made. 

The  suggestion  is  obvious  that  the  halving  of  the  number  of 

nuclear  threads  in  the  reproductive  cells  as  compared  with  the 

number  of  those  present  in  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  tissues — a 

phenomenon  which  has  now  been  demonstrated  as  tmiversal 

— may  be  dkectly  connected  with  the  facts  of  segregation  of 

hybrid  characters  observed  by  MendeL  The  suggestion  requires 

further  experimental  testing,  for  which  the  case  of  the  partheno- 

genelic  production  of  a  portion  of  the  offspring,  in  such  insects 

as  the  bee,  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  research. 

Another  important  development  of  Darwin's  conclusions 
deserves  speciiU  notice  here,  as  it  Is  the  most  distinct  advance 
vmrim'  in  the  department  of  bionomics  since  Darwin's  own 
''•^  writings,  and  at  the  same  time  touches  questions  of 
fundamental  interest.  The  matter  strictly  relates  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  "causes  of  variation,"  and  is  as  follows. 
The  fact  of  variation  is  a  familiar  one.  No  two  animals,  even 
of  the  same  brood,  are  alike:  whilst  exhibiting  a  dose  similarity 
to  their  parents,  they  yet  present  differences,  sometimes  very 
marked  differences,  from  their  parents  and  horn  one  another^ 
Lamarck  had  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  structural 
alterations  acq,uired  by  (that  is  to  say,  superimposed  upcm)  a 
parent  in  the  course  of  its  life  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring, 
and  that,  as  these  structural  alterations  are  acquired  by  an 
animal  or  (dant  in  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment,  the  offiipring  inheriting  them  would  as  a  conse- 
quence not  unfrequently  start  with  a  greater  fitness  for  those 
conditions  than  its  parents  started  with.  In  its  turn,  being 
>perated  upon  by  the  conditions  of  life,  it  would  acquire  a 
^eater  development  of  the  same  modification,  which  it  would 
n  turn  transmit  to  its  ofE^)ring.  In  the  course  of  several 
Ipcnerations,  Lamarck  argued,  a  structural  alteration  amounting 
0  such  difference  as  we  call^'  specific  "  might  be  thus  acquired, 
rhe  familiar  illustration  of  Lamarck's  hypothesis  is  that  of  the 
;iraffe,  whose  long  neck  might,  he  suggested,  have  been  acquired 
>y  the  efforts  of  a  primitively  short-necked  race  of  herbivores 
rho  stretched  their  necks  to  reach  the  foliage  of  trees  in  a  land 
rhere  grass  was  deficient,  the  effort  producing  a  distinct  elonga- 
ion  in  the  neck  of  each  generation,  which  was  then  tranmitted 
o  the  next.  This  process  is  known  as  "  direct  adaptation  "; 
nd  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  structural  adaptations  are 
cquited  by  an  animal  in  the  course  of  its  life,  though  such 
banges  are  strictly  limited  in  degree  and  rare  rather  than  fre- 
uent  and  obvious. 

Whether  such  acquired  characters  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
ext  generation  is  a  separate  question.  It  was  not  proved  by 
amarck  that  they  can  be,  and,  indeed,  never  has  been  proved 
y  actual  observation.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  assumed,  and 
ao  indirectly  argued,  that  such  acquired  characters  mmI  be 
ansmitted.  Darwin's  great  merit  was  that  he  excluded  from 
s  theory  of  development  any  nKtssary  assumption  of  the 
ansmission  of  acquired  characters.  He  pomted  to  the  ad- 
itted  fact  of  congenital  variation,  and  he  showed  that  con- 
ioltal  variations  are  arbitrary  and,  so  to  speak,  non-significant. 
Their  causes  are  extremely  difficult  to  trace  in  detail, 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  largely  due  to  a  "  shaking 
up"  of  the  living  matter  which  constitutes  the 
fertilised  germ  or  embryo-cell,  by  the  process  of 
in  it  of  the  substance  of  two  cell»— the  germ- 
It  and  the  sperm-ceU — derived  from  two  different  individuals, 
her  mechanical  disturbances  may  assist  in  this  production 
congenital  variation.  Whatever  its  causes,  Darwin  showed 
at  it  is  all-important.    In  some  cases  a  pair  of  animals  pro* 

ce  ten  million  offspring,  and  in  such  a  number  a  large  range 
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of  congenital  variation  is  possible.  Since  on  the  average  only 
two  of  the  3roung  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  take 
the  place  of  their  two  parents,  there  is  a  selection  out  of  the  ten 
million  young,  none  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  and  the  selection 
is  determined  in  nature  by  the  survival  of  the  congenital  variety 
which  is  fittest  to  the  conditions  of  life.  Hence  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  assumption  of  the  perpetuation  of  direct  adapta- 
tions. The  selection  of  the  fortuitously  (fortuitously,  Trmmf 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  survival  are  miuiam 
concerned)  produced  varieties  is  sufficient,  since  it  f^y^ 
is  ascertained  that  they  will  tend  to  transmit  those 
characters  with  which  they  themselves  were  bom, 
although  it  b  na<  ascertained  that  they  could  transmit 
characters  acquired  on  the  way  through  life.  A 
simple  illustration  of  the  difference  is  this:  a  man  bom 
with  four  fingers  only  on  his  right  hand  is  ascertained  to 
be  likely  to  transmit  this  peculiarity  to  some  at  least  of  his 
offspring;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  supposing  that  a  man  who  has  had  one  finger  chopped  off, 
or  has  even  lost  his  arm  at  any  period  of  his  life,  will  produce 
offspring  who  are  defective  in  the  slightest  degree  in  regard 
to  fingers,  hand  or  arm.  Darwin  himself,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  certain  classes  of  facts  which  seem  to  favour 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis,  was  of  the  opinion  that  acquired 
characters  are  in  some  cases  transmitted.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Darwin  did  not  attribute  an  essential  part  to  this 
Lamarckian  hypothesis  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters, but  expressly  assigned  to  it  an  entirely  subordinate 
importance. 

.  The  new  attitude  which  has  been  taken  since  Darwin's 
writings  on  this  question  is  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the  asserted 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  It  is  held*  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  selection  of  fortuitous  congenital  varia- 
tions is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  cases,  that  the  Lamarckian 
hypothesis  of  transmission  of  acquired  characters  is  not  sup- 
ported by  experimental  evidence,  and  that  the  latter  should 
therefore  be  (Usmissed.  Weismann  has  also  ingeniously  argued 
from  the  stmcture  of  the  egg-cell  and  ^)erm-cell,  and  from  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  period  at  which,  they  are  derived  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  from  the  egg— from  the 
fertilixed  egg-cdl — ^that  it  is  impossible  (it  would  be  better  U> 
say  highly  improbable)  that  an  alteration  in  parental  structure 
coM  produce  any  exactly  representative  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  germ  or  sperm-cells. 

The  one  fact  which  the  Lamarckians  can  produce  in  their 
favour  is  the  account  of  experiments  by  Brown-Sfquard,  in 
which  he  produced  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs  by  section  of  the  large 
nerves  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  in  a  few  rare  instances  the  artificially  produced 
epilepsy  and  mutilation  of  the  nerves  was  transmitted.  This 
instance  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  record  of 
Brown-S^usjd's  original  experiment  b  not  satbfactory,  and 
the  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  similar  results  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  number  of 
experiments  in  the  cropping  of  the  taib  and  ears  of  domestic 
animab,  as  well  as  of  similar  operations  on  man,  are  attended 
with  negative  results.  No  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  results 
of  an  injury  can  be  produced.  Stories  of  taiUess  kittens, 
puppies  and  calves,  bom  from  parents  one  of  whom  had  been 
thus  injured,  are  abundant,  but  they  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed  to  stand  before  examination. 

Whibt  simple  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  an 
acquired  character  b  wanting,  the  a  prion  arguments  in  its 
favour  break  down  one  after  another  when  discussed.  The 
very  cases  which  are  advanced  as  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
Lamarckian  assumption  are  found  on  examination  and  experi- 
ment to  be  better  explained,  or  only  to  be  expbuned,  by  the 
Darwinian  principle.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  blind  animab 
m  caves  and  m  the  deep  sea  was  a  fact  which  Darwin  himself 
regarded  as  best  expbuned  by  the  atrophy  of  the  organ  of  vision 
in  successive  generations  through  the  absence  of  hght  and 
^  Weinaann,  Vererhunt,  ftc  (1886). 
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consequent  disuse,  and  the  transmission  (as  Lamarck  would 
have  supposed)  of  a  more  and  more  weakened  and  structurally 
impaired  eye  to  the  offspring  in  su«:essive  generations,  until 
the  eye  finally  disappeared.  But  this  instance  is  really  fully 
explained  (as  the  present  writer  has  shown)  by  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  acting  on  congenital  fortuitous  variations. 
It  is  definitely  ascertained  that  many  animals  are  thus  bom  with 
distorted  or  defective  eyes  whose  parents  have  not  had  their 
eyes  submitted  to  any  peculiar  conditions.  Supposing  a  number 
of  some  species  of  arthropod  or  fish  to  be  swept  into  a  cavern 
or  to  be  carried  from  Ins  to  greater  depths  in  the  sea,  those 
individuals  with  perfect  eyes  would  follow  the  glimmer  of  light 
and  eventually  escape  to  the  outer  air  or  the  shallower  depths, 
leaving  behind  those  with  imperfect  eyes  to  breed  in  the  dark 
place.  A  natural  selection  would  thus  be  effected.  In  every 
succeeding  generation  this  would  be  the  case,  and  even  those 
with  weak  but  still  seeing  eyes  would  in  the  course  of  time 
escape,  imtil  only  a  pure  race  of  eyeless  or  blind  animals  would 
be  left  in  the  cavern  or  deep  sea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  overlooked  alike  by  the 
supporters  and  <^ponents  of  Lamarck's  views  until  pointed 
out  by  the  present  writer  {Naiure,  1894,  p.  127),  that  the  two 
i^tatements  called  by  Lamarck  his  first  and  second  laws  are 
contradictory  one  of  the  other.  Lamarck's  first  law  asserts 
that  a  past  history  of  indefinite  duration  b  powerless  to  create 
ftfiMca-  a  bias  by  which  the  present  can  be  contrdled..  He 
*'^-  decbres  that  in  spite  of  long-established  conditions 
and  correspondingly  evoked  characters  new  conditiona  will 
cause  new  resptonsive  characters.  Yet  in  the  second  law  he 
asserts  that  these  new  characters  will  resist  the  action  of  yet 
newer  conditions  or  a  reversion  to  the  old  conditions  and  be 
maintained  by  heredity.  If  the  earlier  characters  were  not 
maintained  by  heredity  why  should  the  later  be  ?  If  a  char- 
acter of  much  longer  standing  (certain  properties  of  height, 
length,  breadth,  colour,  &c.)  had  not  become  fixed  and  con- 
genital after  many  thousands  of  successive  generations  of 
individuals  had  developed  it  in  reqx>nse  to  environment,  but 
gave  place  to  a  new  character  when  new  moulding  conditions 
operated  on  an  individual  (Lamarck's  first  law),  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  new  character  is  likely  to  become  fixed 
and  transmitted  by  mere  heredity  after  a  much  shorter  time  of 
existence  in  response  to  environmental  stimulus?  Why  should 
we  assume  that  it  will  be  able  to  escape  the  moulding  by  environ- 
ment (once  its  evoking  cause  is  removed)  to  which,  according 
to  Lamarck's  first  law,  all  parts  of  organisms  are  subject? 
Clearly  Lamarck  gives  us  no  reason  for  any  such  assumption, 
and  his  followers  or  latter-day  adherents  have  not  attempted 
to  do  so.  His  enunciation  of  his  theory  is  itself  destructive 
of  that  theory.  Though  an  acquired  or  "  superimposed " 
character  is  not  transmitted  to  offspring  as  the  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  external  agencies  which  determine  the 
"acquirement,"  yet  the  tendency  to  react  to  such  agencies 
possessed  by  the  parent  is  transmitted  and  may  be  increased 
and  largely  developed  by  survival,  if  the  character  developed 
by  the  reaction  is  valuable.  This  newly  discovered  inheritance 
of  "  variation  in  the  tendency  to  react  "  has  a  wide  application 
and  has  led  the  present  writer  to  coin  the  word  "  educability." 
It  has  application  to  all  kinds  of  organs  and  qualities,  but  is  of 
especial  significance  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  brain 
and  the  mental  qualities  of  animals  and  of  man  (see  the 
jubilee  volume  of  the  Soc.  de  Biologie;  1899,  and  Nature, 
1900,  p.  624). 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  elaborate  structural  adaptations 
of  the  nervous  system  which  are  the  corporeal  correlatives  of 
Tktciy  complicated  instincts  must  have  been  slowly  built 
•itnaa'  up  by  the  transmission  to  offering  of  acquired  ex- 
perience, that  is  to  say,  of  acquired  brain  structure. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  difiScult  to  imderstand  how 
the  complicated  series  of  actions  which  are  definitdy 
exhibited  aa  so-caUed  "  instincts  "  by  a  variety  of  animals  can 
have  been  due  to  the  selection  of  congenital  variations,  or  can 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  transmission  of  habits 


acquired  by  the  parent  as  the  result  of  experience,  and 
tinuously  elaborated  and  added  to  in  successive  gcBetmlMas. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  imitatka 
of  the  parent  by  the  young  possibly  accounts  for  some  part  cf 
these  complicated  actions,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  casci 
in  which  curiously  elaborate  actions  are  performed  by  antBah 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  as  subserving  the  gBnenl 
advantage  of  the  race  or  spedes,  which,  never* bcle^  caa  usi 
be  explained  as  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  acqainai 
experience,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  natbr&i 
selection  ojf  a  fortuitously  devdoped  halMt  which,  like  fortiDloiB 
colour  or  form  variation,  happens  to  |Hove  beneficiaL  Soch 
cases  are  the  habits  of  "  shamming  dead  "  and  the  combaed 
posturing  and  colour  peculiarities  of  certain  catecpillan  (Leptdop- 
terous  larvae)  which  cause  them  to.  resemble  dead  twigs  or 
similar  surrounding  objects.  The  advantage  to  the  animal  of 
this  imitation  of  surrounding  (Ejects  is  that  it  escapes  tbr 
pursuit  of  (say)  a  bird  which  would,  were  it  not  deceived  by  tie 
resemblance,  attack  and  eat  the  caterpillar.  Now  it  is  cSor 
that  preceding  generations  of  caterpillars  cannot  have  acquiFL'i 
this  habit  of  posturing  by  experience.  Either  the  caterpiSsr 
postures  and  escapes,  or  it  does  not  poMure  and  b  eaten;  vl  a 
not  half  eaten  and  allowed  to  profit  by  e^teriencr.  Wc  seta 
to  be  justified  in  assuming  that  there  are  many  movements  <^ 
stretching  and  posturing  possible  to  cateipiilais,  and  that  sooe 
caterpillars  had  a  congenital  fortuitous  tendency  to  one  poshKa, 
some  to  another,  and,  finally  that  among  all  the  variety  cc 
habitual  movements  thus  exhibited  one  has  been  selected  acd 
perpetuated  because  it  coincided  with  the  necessary  coodltiocs 
of  safety,  since  it  happened  to  give  the  cateT|M]]ar  an  increaatd 
resemblance  to  a  twig. 

The  view  that  instbct  is  the  hereditarily  fixed  result  cf 
habit  derived  from  experbnce  long  dominated  all  inquiiv  iato 
the  subject,  but  we  may  now  expect  to  see  a  renewed  and  caief  jI 
study  of  animal  instincts  carried  out  with  the  view  <rf  te^ai 
the  applicability  to  each  instance  of  the  pure  Dmrwiniaa  theonr 
without  the  aid  of  Lamarckiam. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  ooce  faTonritc 
theory  that  instincts  are  the  survivals  of  lapsed  reasoBias 
processes.  Instincts,  or  the  inherited  stmctural  mechanisiri 
of  the  nervous  centres,  are  in  antagonism  to  the  results  of  the 
reasoning  process,  which  are  not  capable  of  hetedttary  trass- 
mission.  Every  higher  vertebrate  animal  possesses  the  power 
of  forming  for  itself  a  series  of  ccrebtal  mecfaanisais  or  leasooed 
conclusions  based  on  its  individual  experience,  in  piopoctija 
as  it  has  a  large  cerebrum  and  has  got  rid  of  or  has  acqiurcd 
the  power  of  controlling  its  inherited  instincts.  Man, 
compared  with  other  animals,  has  the  fewest  inherited 
mental  mechanisms  or  instincts  and  at  the  same  tizna 
the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body.  He  builds  up,  from  birth  onwards,  his  own  mntal 
mechanisms,  and  forms  more  of  them,  that  b  to  say,  b  store 
"  educable,"  and  takes  longer  in  doing  so,  that  b  to  say,  is 
growinj^  up  and  maturing  hb  experience,  than  any  other  aneiial 
The  later  stages  of  evolution  leading  from  hb  ape-like  anocston 
to  man  have  consbted  definitely  in  the  acquirement  of  a  larser 
and  therefore  more  educable  brain  by  man  and  in  the  coeix- 
quent  education  of  that  brain.  A  new  and  moA  impt^tast 
feature  in  organic  development  makes  its  uppeaxmact  when  we 
siet  out  the  facts  tA  man's  evolutional  hbtory.  It  uimisbU 
to  a  new  and  unprecedented  factor  in  organic  devcfapiaKit. 
external  to  the  organbm  and  yet  produced  by  the  activity  of  the 
organism  upon  which  it  permanently  reacts.  Thb  factor  b  tbr 
Record  of  the  Past,  which  grows  and  develops  by  laws  other 
than  those  affecting  the  peri^ble  bodies  of  sacccacve  feners' 
tions  of  mankind,  and  exerts  an  incomparable  influence  upon  the 
educable  brain,  so  that  num,  by  the  interaction  of  the  Reoocd 
and  hb  educability,  b  removed  to  a  large  extent  from  the  srai» 
of  the  organic  world  and  placed  in  a  new  and  unique  posnlsn. 
subject  to  new  laws  and  new  methods  of  devdofmicnt  ueliie 
those  by  which  the  rest  of  the  living  worid  b  governed.  That 
which  we  term  the  Record  of  the  Past  comprises  the  **  taboaBk** 
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the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  beliefs,  the  knowledge  which 
are  handed  on  by  one  generation  to  another  independently 
of  organic  propagation.    By  it  a  new  heredity,  free  from  the 
limitations  of  protoplasmic  continuity,  is  established.    Its  first 
beginnings  are  seen  in  the  imitative  tendencies  of  animals  by 
which  the  young  of  one  generation  acquire  some  of  the  habits 
of  their  parents,  and  by  which  gregarious  and  social  animab 
acquire  a  community  of  procedure  ensuring  the  advantage  of 
the  group.    "  Taboo,"  the  systematic  imposition  by  the  com- 
munity of  restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  is 
one  of  its  earliest  manifestations  in  primitive  man  and  can 
be  observed  even  in  animal  communities.    But  with  the  de- 
veiopment  of  the  power  of  inter-communication  by  the  use  of 
language,  the  Record  rapidly  acquired,  an  increased  develop- 
ment, which  was  enormously  extended  by  the  continuous  growth 
in  mankind  of  the  faculty  of  memory.    To  the  mere  tradition 
preserved  by  memory  and  handed  on  by  speech  was  then  added 
the  written  record  and  its  later  multiplication  by  the  mechanical 
arts  of  printing,  by  which  it  acquired  permanence  and  universal 
distribution.    The  result  is  the  creation  of  an  almost  incon- 
ceivably vast  body  of  traditional  custom,  law  and  knowledge 
into  which  every  himmn  being  is  bom,  less  in  the  more  isolated 
and  barbarous  communities,  but  la^  everywhere.     Educa- 
tion is  not  in  its  essential  nature  a  training  administered  to  the 
young  by  an  <dder  generation,  but  is  the  natural  and  unaided 
assimilation  of  the  Record  of  the  Past  by  the  automatically 
cducable  brain — an  assimilation  which  is  always  in  all  races 
very  large  but  becomes  far  larger  in  civilized  communities.    It 
is  among  them  so  important  whilst  the  Record  in  all  its  details 
is  so  far  beyond  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  brain,  that  selec- 
tion and  guidance  are  Employed  by  the  elders  in  order  to  enable 
the  younger  generation  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  by  the  absorp- 
tion (so  to  speak)  in  the  limited  span  of  a  lifetime  of  the  most 
valuable  influences  to  be  acquired  from  this  prodigious  envelope 
of  Recorded  Experience.     The  imperishable  Record  invests 
the  human  race  like  a  protective  atmosphere,  a  new  and  yet 
a  natural  dispensation,  giving  to  man,  as  compared  with  his 
animal  ancestry,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  I 

A  result  of  the  very  greatest  importance  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  generalizations  of  Darwinism  to  human 
development  and  to  the  actual  phase  of  existing  human  popu- 
lation is  that  education  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  mental  or 
physical  featuresof  the  race  or  stock:  it  can  only  affect  those 
9(  the '  individual.  Educability,  defects  or  excellences,  or 
peculiarities  of  mind  or  body,  can  be  handed  on  from  parent 
:o  offspring  by  protoplasmic  continuity  in  reproduction.  But 
:he  results  of  education  cannot  be  so  handed  on.  The  educated 
nan  who  has  acquired  new  experiences,  new  knowledge,  can 
>lace  these  on  the  great  Record  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
ions  of  men,  but  he  cannot  bodily  transmit  his  acquirements 

0  his  offspring.  Were  acquired  (superimposed)  characters 
«al}y  transmissible  by  breeding,  then  every  child  bom  would 
nherit,  more  or  less  completely,  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
>oth  its  parents.  But  we  know  this  is  not  the  case:  the  child 
las  to  bqsin  with  a  clean  slate  and  leam  for  itself.  Aptitudes 
nd  want  of  aptitude,  which  are  innate  and  constitutional, 
.re  transmitted  to  offspring,  but  not  the  results  of  experience, 
ducation  and  training.  Blemishes  in  the  stock,  defects  of 
nind  or  body,  though  they  may  be  to  some  extent  corrected 
n  the  individual  by  training,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  from  the  stock 
•y  any  such  process.  A  defective  stock,  if  allowed  to  breed, 
rill  perpetuate  its  defects,  in  spite  of  the  concealment  of  those 
efects  in  an  individual  by  training  or  other  treatment.  Equally 
:  must  be  concluded  that  the  weakness  and  degradation  pro* 
uced  by  semi-starvation  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life  are 
nly  an  effect  on  the  individual  and  cannot  affect  the  stock, 
lie  stock  may  be  destroyed,  killed  out  by  adverse  conditions, 
ut  its  quality  is  not  directly  affected,  and  if  removed  to  more 
ivourable  conditions  it  will  diow  no  hereditary  results  of  the  pre- 
ious  adversity;  indeed  it  will  probably  have  been  strengthened 

1  some  ways  by  the  destruction  in  severe  conditions  of  its 
eaker  members  and  the  survival  of  the  stronger  individuals. 


Such  considerations  have  the  very  greatest  importance  for  the 
guidance  of  the  action  of  civilized  mkn  in  seeking  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  community.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  problems  presented  by  human  communities,  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  that  the  absence  of  any  selection  of  healthy 
or  desirable  stod^  in  the  breeding  of  human  communities  leacb 
to  undesirable  consequences.-  The  moat  thrifty  and  capable 
sections  of  the  people  at  the  present  day  are  not  (it  has  been 
shown)  in  overcrowded  areas,  producing  offspring  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  That 
increase,  it  has  been  shown,  is  due  to  the  eariy  marriage  and 
excessive  reproduction  of  the  reckless  and  Irapeless,  the  poorest, 
least  capable,  least  desirable  members  of  the  commum'ty.  The 
questions  raLwd  by  these,  considerations  have  attracted  much 
public  attention  under  the  newly  invented  name  of  "eugenics," 
but  they  are  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  nature. 

(E.R.L.) 

ZORIIIA,  MANUEL  RUIZ,  Don  (1834-1895),  Spanish 
politician,  was  bom  at  Buxgo  de  Osma  in  1834.  He  be^ui  his 
education  at  Valladolid,  and  studied  law  afterwards  at  Madrid 
University,  where  he  leaned  towards  Radicalism  in  poUtics. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  deputy,  and  soon  attracted  notice  among 
the  most  advanced  Progressists  and  Demoaats.  He  took 
part  in  the  revolutu>nary  propaganda  that  led  to  the  mHitaxy 
movement  in  Madrid  on  the  a  and  of  June  1866.  He  had  to 
take  refuge  in  France  for  two  years,  like  his  fellow-conspirators, 
and  only  returned  to  Spain  when  the  revolution  of  1868  took 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  cabinet  after 
the  revolution,  and  in  1869,  under  the  regency  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  he  became  minister  of  grace  and  justice.  In  2870 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  seconded 
Prim  in  offering  the  throne  to  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  He  went  to 
Italy  as  president  of  the  commission,  carrying  to  the  prince  at 
Florence  the  official  news  of  his  election.  On  the  arrival  of 
Amadeus  in  Spain,  Ruiz  Zorilla  became  minister  of  public 
works  for  a  short  time,  and  resigned  by  way  of  protesting 
against  Serrano  and  Topete  entering  the  councils  of  the  new 
king.  Six  months  later,  in  1872,  he  was  invited  by  Amadeus 
to  form  a  cabinet,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  principal  councillor 
of  the  king  untfl  February  1873,  when  the  monarch  abdicated 
in  disgust  at  the  resistance  he  met  with  in  the  army,  and  at 
the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  very  politicians  and 
generals  who  had  asked  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  After  the 
departure  of  Amadeus,  Ruiz  Zorilla  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not  called 
upon  either  by  the  Federal  Republicans  to  help  them  during 
the  year  1873,  or  by  Marshal  Serrano  during  1874  to  join  Martos 
and  Sagasta  in  his  cabinet.  Inmiediately  ajfter  the  restora- 
tion of  Alphonao  XII.,  early  in  1875,  Ruiz  Zorilla  went  to 
France.  He  was  for  nearly  eighteen  years  the  soul  of  the 
republican  coikspiracies,  the  prompter  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, the  chief  inspirer  of  intrigues  concerted  by  discon- 
tented military  men  of  all  ranks.  He  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
the  Madrid  goveraments  that  they  organized  a  watch  over  him 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  government  and  police, 
especially  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  twb  mHitaxy  move- 
ments of  August  1883  and  September  z886  had  been  prepared 
and  assisted  by  him.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Ruis 
Zorilla  became  less  active;  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  his 
wife  had  decreased  his  energies,  and  the  Madrid  government 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Spain  some  months  before  he  died 
at  Burgos,  on  the  13th  of  June  1895,  of  heart  disease. 

ZORNDORP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  Oder  valley,  north- 
east of  Cilstrin.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  Prassians  under  Frederick  the  "Great  defeated  the  Russians 
commanded  by  Fermor,  on  the  25th  of  August  1758  (see  Seven 
Years'  War). 

ZOROASTER,  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  East,  the 
founder  of  what  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Perso-Iranian 
people  from  the  time  of  the  Achaemenidae  to  the  dose  <^  the 
Sassanian  period.  The  name  iZufioktrrfnit)  is  the  corrupt 
Greek  form  of  the  old  Iranian   ZartUhustra   (new  Persian, 
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Zardutkt^.  Its  Bignidcatk>&  is  obscure;  but  it  certainly  contains 
the  word  ushtrat  "  cameL" 

Zoroaster  was  already  famous  in  Hassiral  antiquity  as  the 
founder  of  the  widely  renowned  wisdom  of  the  BiajBi     His 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Medo-Pernan  religion  (L  zji  seq.).     It  occurs 
'^  for  the  first  time  in  a  fragment  of  Xanthus  (39),  and 

in  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  (i.  p.  xaa),  who  calls  him  the  son 
of  Oromazdes.  For  occidental  writers,  Zoroaster  is  always 
the  Magus,  or  the  founder  of  the  whxAt  Magian  system  (Plut. 
de  Is.  €f  Osir.  46 ;  PlaL  he.  cit.;  Diog.  Laftt.  prp9em.  2: 
other  passages  in  Jackson's  Zoroaster,  6  seq.)>  They  sometimes 
call  him  a  Bactrian,  sometimes  a  Median  or  Persian  (cf.  Jackson, 
op.  cit.  x86).  The  ancients  also  recount  a  few  points  regarding 
the  childhood  of  Zoroaster  and  his  hermit-life.  Thus,  according 
to  Hiny  {Na^.  Hist.  vuL  15),  he  laughed  on  the  very  day  of  his 
birth — a  statement  found  also  in  the  Zarduskt-NSma-'Mad 
lived  in  the  wilderness  upon  cheese  (ad.  97).  Plutarch  speaks  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  deity,  and  compares  him  with  Lycuxgus 
and  Numa  {Numa,  4).  Dio  Chrysostom,  Plutarch's  contem- 
porary, declares  that  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  sang  of  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  Zeus  so  worthily  as  Zoroaster,  of  whom 
the  Persians  tell  that,  out  of  love  to  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
he  withdrew  himself  from  men,  and  lived  in  solitude  upon  a 
mountain.  The  mountain  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  Zoroaster 
escaped  uninjured  and  q)oke  to  the  multitude  (voL  iL  p.  60). 
Plutarch,  drawing  partly  on  Thec^wmpus,  upcski  of  his  religion 
in  his  Isis  and  Osiris  (cc.  46-47).  He  gives  a  faithful  sketch  of 
the  doctrines,  inythol<^  and  dualistic  system  of  the  Magian 
Zoroaster. 

At  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  moet  of  the  Greeks  have  already 
lost  the  true  pnapeutlve.  Hermooonis  and  Hermippus  of  Smyrna 
place  him  5000  yean  before  the  Trojan  war,  Xantnus  6000  years 
before  Xerxes,  Eudoms  and  Aristotle  6000  yean  before  the  death 
of  Plato.  Agathias  remarks  (ii.  3^),  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  derermine  with  any  certainty  when  he  lived 
and  legidated.  "  The  Penians."  he  adds,  "  My  that  Zoroaster 
lived  under  Hystaspes,  but  do  not  make  it  dear  whether  by  this 
name  they  mean  tM  father  of  Darius  or  another  Hystaspes.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  date,  he  was  their  teacher  and  in- 
structor  in  the  Magian  religion,  modified  their  former  religious 
customs,  and  introduced  a  variegated  and  composite  belief." 

He  b  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  although  Darius  and  his  successors  were  without 
doubt  devoted  adherents  of  Zoroastrianism.  TheAvesta  b,  indeed, 
our  principal  source  for  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster;  on  the  subject 
of  his  peraon  and  his  life  it  Is  oompaxatively  reticent;  with 
regard  to  his  date  it  is.  naturaUv  enougn,  absolutely  silent.  The 
13th  section,  or  Spend  Nask,  which  was  mainly  consecrated  to  the 
descri^on  of  his  life,  has  perished;  while  the  btogiaphies  founded 
upon  It  in  the  7th  book  of  the  Dinkard  (9th  century  A.D.),  the 
SMk-NSmOt  and  tht  Zarduskt'Ndma  (13th  century),  are  thoroughly 
legendary — full  of  wonders,  fabubus  histories  and  mizaculous 
ddiverances. 

Under  all  circumstances  we  must  imitate  the  ancient  authon  in 
holding  fast  to  the  historic  personality  of  Zoroaster;  though  he — 
like  many  another  name  of  the  dim  past — ^has  failed  to  escape  the 
fate  of  bemg  rmrded  as  a  purely  mvtnical  creation  (for  instance,  by 
Kern  and  w  Darmesteter,  in  tne  Sacred  Books  of  tke  East,  voL  iv. 
1880.  intnxi.  76).  According  to  Darmesteter,  the  Zarathustre  of 
the  Avesta  u  a  mere  myth,  a  divinity  invested  with  human  attri- 
butes, an  incarnation  of  the  storm-god,  who  with  his  divine  word, 
the  thunder,  comes  and  smites  the  demons.  Darmesteter  has 
failed  to  realise  sufficiently  the  distinction  between  the  Zoroaster 
of  the  later  Avesta  and  the  Zoroaster  of  the  GftthSs.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  later  Avesta,  and  still  more  in  writings  of  more 
recent  date,  he  is  presented  in  a  legendary  light  and  enoowed  with 
superhuman  powers.  At  his  appearing  all  nature  rejoices  iYaskt^ 
1%,  03):  he  entere  into  conflict  with  the  demons  and  rids  the  earth 
ot  their  presence  (Yaskt^  I7ii9);  Satan  approaches  him  as  tempter 
to  make  him  renounce  his  faitn  iVendidaa,  19,  6). 

The  Gftthis  alone  within  the  Avesta  make  daim  to  be  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  prophet;  in  the  rest  of  that  work  they  are 
put  into  Zoroaster's  own  mouth  (Yasna,  9,  i)  and  are  expressly 
called  "the  GflthSs  of  the  holy  Zoroaster"  (Yasna,  57,  8).  The 
litanies  of  the  Yasna,  and  the  Vashts,  refer  to  him  as  a  personage 
belonging  to  the  past.  The  Vendidad  also  merdy  gives  accounts 
of  the  dialogues  between  Ormazd  and  Zoroaster.  The  Glthls  alone 
claim  to  be  authentic  utterances  of  Zoroaster,  his  actual  expressions 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation.  They  are  the  last  genuine 
survivals  of  the  doctrinsl  discourses  with  which — as  the  promulgator 
of  a  new  religion — he  appeared  at  the  court  of  King  VishtAspa . 


Thf  person  of  the  Zoroaster  whom  we  meet  with  ia  tiMse  hyssas 
diffcn  Mis  coelo  from  the  Zoroaster  of  the  younger  Avesca.  He  m 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  miracuknn  personage  of  later  legend 
a  mere  man.  standing  always  on  the  solid  ground  of  reafity,  whsse 
only  arms  are  trust  in  nis  God  and  the  protection  of  his  powaniilsKes. 
At  times  his  position  is  precsrious  enough.  He  whoos  we  kesr 
in  the  GftthAs  has  had  to  fsoe.  not  merdy  all  forma  of  oatKud 
opposition  and  the  unbdief  and  lukewamness  of  adherents,  bat 
also  the  inward  misgivings  of  his  own  heart  aa  to  the  trotk  and 
final  victory  of  his  cause.  At  one  time  hope,  at  another  despoad- 
ency,  now  assured  confidence,  now  doubt  and  deapair,  here  a  firm 
faith  in  the  speedy  ooming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  the 
thought  of  taking  refuge  by  flight — such  is  the  ranee  of  the  awniaws 
which  find  their  imawdiate  expression  in  these  hymns.  And  the 
whole  breathes  such  a  genuine  originality,  all  b  paychuluaicsBy 
so  accurate  and  j[ust,  the  eariiest  *begmnings  of  the  new  reBgioas 
movement,  the  childhood  of  a  new  oommunsty  of  faith,  are  tefleaed 
so  naturally  in  them  all,  that  it  is  impossible  lor  a  iiwwiiriH  to  tUak 
oi  a  later  period  of  composition  by  a  priesthood  whom  ve  know  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  historical  sense,  and  inrapnHr  of  reooo> 
structing  the  npiritual  conditions  under  which  Zoioastcr  Ived.  So 
soon  as  the  pomt  of  view  is  dear-Hhat  In  the  Gidhaa  we  have  firm 
historical  ground  on  which  Zoroaster  and  his  surroamfiaos  may  net. 
that  here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Zoroaatriaa  reapoo  -then 
it  beoomm  ImposdUe  to  answer  otherwise  thaa  aAnnativdy  cwy 
general  question  as  to  the  historical  character  of  Zoraastcr.  Yet 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  Gftthis  in  the  way  of 
detail.  They  give  no  historical  account  of  the  Efc  and 
of  their  prophet,  but  rather  are,  so  to  say,  wenms 
recapituliste  the  main  points  of  interest,  often  agai 
They  are  more  of  general  admonitipBs,  assr 
prof^edes,  sometimes  directed  to  the  faithful  flock  or  to  the  pnaoeik 
out  genersJly  cast  In  the  form  of  dialogues  with  God  aadtneaidi- 
angos,  whom  he  repeatedly  invokes  as  wiiatssea  to  hia  veadtv. 
Moreover,  they  contain  many  allusions  to  pwaonal  events  wfen 
later  generations  have  forgotten.  It  must  be  rtmuahetni,  too, 
that  thdr  extent  is  limited,  and  their  mrsning,  moreover,  freqaeatly 
dubious  or  obscure. 

Tke  Persom  of  the  Propkei.^A%  to  his  biithplaca  the  tcsti- 
monies  are  conflicting.  According  to  the  Avesta  (K«iaa,  9, 17), 
Airyanem  VaCjO,  on  the  river  Dlitya,  the  old  sacicd  cooaixy 
of  the  gods,  was  the  home  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  scene  of  hb 
first  appearance.  There,  on  the  river  Darejya,  ■*—« «^'ig  that 
the  passage  {Vend.,  19,  4)  ia  correctly  interpreted,  stood  the 
house  of  his  father;  and  the  Bundakisk  (so,  3s  and  34,  is)  sa>-s 
ezpresdy  that  the  river  Dinja  lay  in  Airan  Vej,  on  its  faadt 
was  the  dwelling  of  his  father,  and  that  there  Zoroaster  was  boca. 
Now,  according  to  the  Bundakisk  (29,  is),  Airaa  Vej  was 
situated  in  the  direction  of  Atropatene,  and  consequently 
Airyanem  VaCjO  is  for  the  moat  part  identified  with  the  <Sstrkt 
of  Arrin  on  the  river  Aras  (Araxcs),  dose  by  the  noith-wcsteni 
frontier  of  Media.  Other  traditions,  however,  make  him  a 
native  of  Rai  (Ragha,  *?&f9u).  According  to  Fojaa,  19,  xS. 
the  sttratkusktriUemOf  or  supreme  head  of  the  Zoraaauian  priest- 
hood, had  at  .a  later  (Sasanisn)  time,  his  rcaicknce  la  RagM- 
The  Arabic  writer  ShahrastinX  endeavours  to  bridge  the  diver- 
gence between  the  two  traditions  by  means  of  the  foOowisg 
theory:  his  father  was  a  man  of  AtropatCne,  while  the  mother  was 
from  RaL  In  his  home  tradition  reoounu  he  enjoyed  the  «■>*<*"> 
visions  and  the  convnaations  with  the  archangels  and  Oreiaid 
which  are  mentioned  already  in.  the  Githis.  There,  toos 
according  to  Yaskt,  $,  105,  he  prayed  that  he  miglit  succeed  in 
converting  King  VbhtSspa.  He  then  appears  to  have  quitted 
his  native  district.  On  this  point  the  Avesta  is  whoOy  silent: 
only  one  obscure  passage  (Yasna,  53,  9)  seems  to  intimate  thsi 
he  found  an  ill  reception  in  RaL  FinaDy,  ia  the  person  of 
Vhhtlspa,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  resident  in  east 
Iran,  he  gained  the  powerful  protector  and  faithful  discipk  of 
the  new  religion  whom  be  desired — ^though  after  almost  saper  > 
human  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  the  later  books 
in  livdy  colours.  According  to  the  epic  legend,  Vhhifepa 
king  of  Bactria.  Already  in  the  later  A>'esta  he  has  become  a 
half-mythical  figure,  the  last  in  the  series  of  heroes  of  east 
Iranian  legend,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  aeries  pnestly 
influence  is  unmistakably  evidoiL  He  stands  at  the  meetir^ 
point  between  the  old  worid  and  the  new  era  whkh  begins  viib 
Zoroaster.  In  the  Ggthfts  he  a|^>ears  as  a  quite  histoocal 
personage;  it  is  essentially  to  his  power  and  good  evamp^r 
that  the  prophet  is  indebted  for  his  success.    In  Fiona,  53,  a: 
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le  is  spoken  of  as  a  pioneer  of  the  doctrine  revealed  by  Onnazd. 
n  the  relation  between  Zoroaster  and  VIshtAspa  already  lies 
he  germ  of  the  state  church  which  afterwards  became  com- 
>Ietely  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  sought 
ts  protection  from  it. 

Among  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  VIshtispa  mention  is 
nade  of  two  brothers,  Frashaoshtra  and  Jftmflspa;  both  were, 
tccording  to  the  later  legend,  vizirs  of  VlshtAspa.  Zoroaster 
vas  nearly  related  to  both:  his  wife,  HvOvi,  was  the  daughter 
»f  Frashaoshtra,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Pourucista, 
vas  Jiro2spa.  The  actual  r6le  of  intermediary  was  played  by 
he  pious  queen  Hutaosa.  Apart  from  this  connexion,  the  new 
>rophet  relies  especially  upon  his  own  kindred  {kvaitush).  His 
irst  disciple,  MaidhyOimiongha,  was  hb  cousin:  his  father 
vas,  according  to  the  later  Avesta,  Pourushaspa,  his  mother 
DughdOvft,  his  great-grandfather  HaCcataspa,  and  the  ancestor 
>f  the  whole  family  Spitama,  for  which  reason  Zarathushtra 
isually  bears  this  surname.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  re- 
>catedly  spoken  of.  His  death  is,  for  reasons  easily  intelligible, 
lowhere  mentioned  in  the  A  vesta;  in  the  Skik-Ndma  he  is 
taid  to  have  been  murdered  at  the  altar  by  the  Turanians  in 
he  storming  of  Balkh. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  date  of  Zoroaster;  King 
^bhtftspa  does  not  seem  to  have  any  place  in  any  historical 
:hronology,  and  the  GAthAs  give  no  hint  on  the  subject.  In 
ormer  times  the  assertion  often  was,  and  even  now  is  often 
>ut  forward,  that  VishtAspa  was  one  and  the  same  person  with 
:he  historical  Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius  I.  This  identifica- 
:ion  can  only  be  purehased  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  renuncia- 
lion  of  the  Avestan  genealogy.  Hutaosa  is  the  same  name  as 
^to»a:  but  in  history  Atossa  was  the  wife  of  Cambyses  and 
Darius.  Otherwise,  not  one  single  name  in  the  entourage  of 
3ur  VbhtA^Mi  can  be  brought  Into  harmony  with  historical 
nomenclature.  According  to  the  Arda  VlrAf,  z,  a,  Zoroaster 
taught,  in  round  numbers,  some  3O0  years  before  the  invasion 
>f  Alexander.  The  testimony  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  relegates 
tiim  to  a  far  more  ancient  period.  H  these  prove  the  name 
Mazdaka  to  have  formed  part  of  Median  proper  names  in  the 
^ear  715  B.C.,  Eduard  Meyer  (v.  Ancient  Persia)  is  justified  in 
maintaining  that  the  Zoroostrian  religion  must  even  then  have 
l>ccn  predominant  in  Media.  Meyer,  therefore,  conjecturally 
>uts  the  date  of  Zoroaster  at  1000  B.C.,  as  had  already  been  done 
>y  Duncker  {Cesckichte  da  Altertums,  4«,  78).  This,  in  its 
lurn,  may  be  too  high:  but,  in  any  case,  Zoroaster  belongs  to  a 
prehistoric  era.  Probably  he  emanated  from  the  old  school  of 
VIedian  Magi,  and  appe^ed  first  in  Media  as  the  prophet  of  a 
lew  faith,  but  met  with  sacerdotal  opposition,  and  turned  his 
iteps  eastward.  In.  the  east  of  Iran  the  novel  creed  first  ac- 
quired a  solid  footing,  and  subsequently  reacted  with  success 
jpon  the  WesL 

ZoroastrianisM. — ^Zoroaster  tau^t  a  new  religion;  but  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  everything  he  taught  came, 
vo  to  say,  out  of  his  own  head.  His  doctrine  was  rooted  in  the 
>ld  Iranian— or  Aryan — ^folk-religioii,  of  which  we  can  only 
form  an  approximate  representation  by  comparison  with  the 
religion  of  the  Veda.  The  newly  discovered  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions have  now  thrown  a  welcome  ray  of  light  on  the  primitive 
Iranian  creed  (Ed.  Meyer,  SUzungsbaickU  da  Preuss,  Akademie^ 
1908).  In  these  inscriptions  Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra  and  NAsatya 
Ere  mentioned  as  deities  of  the  Iranian  kings  of  Mitani  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century — all  of  them  names  with  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  Indian  pantheon.  The  Aryan  folk- 
religion  was  polytheistic.  Worship  was  paid  to  popular 
divinities,  such  as  the  war-god  and  dragon-slayer  Indra,  to 
natural  forces  and  elements  such  as  fire,  but  the  Aryans  also 
believed  in  the  ruling  of  moral  powers  and  of  an  eternal  law  in 
nature  (v.  Ed.  Meyer  in  the  article  Persu:  History,  §  Ancient). 
On  solemn  occasbns  the  inspiring  drink  soma  (kaoma)  ministered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  devout.  Numerous  coincidences  with 
the  Indian  religion  survive  in  Zoroastrianism,  side  by  side  with 
astonishing  diversities. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  Zoroaster's  doctrine 


of  God  and  the  old  religion  of  India  lies  in  this,  that  while  in 
the  Avesta  the  evil  spiriu  are  called  daita  (Modem  Persian  din), 
the  Aryans  of  India,  in  common  with  the  Italians,  Celu  and 
Letts,  gave  the  name  of  dl9a  to  their  good  spirits,  the  spirits  of 
light.  An  alternative  designation  for  deity  in  the  Rig-Veda  is 
asnra.  In  the  more  recent  hynms  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  in  later 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  only  evil  spirits  are  understood  by 
asuras,  while  in  Iran  the  corresponding  word  akura  was,  and 
ever  has  continued  to  be,  the  designation  of  God  the  Lord. 
Thus  akura-daita,  diva-asura  in  SEoroastrian  and  in  later  Brah- 
man theology  are  in  their  meanings  diametrically  opposed. 

Asura-daiva  represent  originally  two  distinct  races  of  gods 
(like  the  Northern  Aser  and  Vaner) — two  different  aspects  of 
the  conception  of  deity,  comparable  to  iaifua^  and  dc6f. 
Asura  in(Ucates  the  more  sublime  and  awful  divine  character, 
for  which  man  entertains  the  greater  reverence  and  fear: 
daiva  denotes  the  kind  gods  of  light,  the  vulgar-^more  sensuous 
and  anthropomorphic---deities.  This  twofold  development  of 
the  idea  of  God  formed  the  point  of  leverage  for  SEoroaster's 
reformation.  While  in  India  the  conception  of  the  asura  had 
veered  more  and  more  towards  the  dreadful  and  the  dreaded, 
Zoroaster  elevated  it  again— at  the  cost,  indeed,  of  the  daivas 
idaevds),  whom  he  degraded  to  the  rank  of  malicious  powers  and 
devils.  In  one  Asura^  whose  Aryan  original  was  Varuna,  he 
concentrated  the  whole  of  the  divine  character,  and  conferred 
upon  it  the  epithet  of  "the  wise"  {mazdao).  This  culminating 
stage  in  the  ositra-oonception  is  the  work  of  Zoroaster.  The 
Wise  Lord  {Akuri  Jfastfdo— later  OrnuaS)  is  the  primeval 
spiritual  being,  the  All-father,  who  was  existent  before  ever 
the  world  arose.  From  him  that  world  has  emanated,  and  its 
course  is  governed  by  his  foreseeing  eye.  -His  guiding  spirit 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  wills  the  good:  yet  it  is  not  free,  but 
restricted,  in  this  temporal  epoch,  by  its  antagonist  and  own 
twin-brother  {Yasna,  30,  3),  the  EvU  Spirit  {flngr9  mainyusk^ 
Akriman),  who  in  the  beginning  was  banished  by  the  Good 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  famous  ban  contained  in  Yasna,  45,  2, 
and  since  then  drags  out  his  exbtence  in  the  darkness  of  Hell 
as  the  principle  of  iU— the  arch-deviL  In  the  GAthAs  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Mazda  and  the  Evil  Spirit  are  the  two  great  opposing 
forces  in  the  worid,  and  Ormazd  himself  is  to  a  certain  extent 
placed  above  them  both.  Later  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made  directly 
equivalent  to  Ormaxd;  and  then  the  great  watchword  is: 
"  Here  Ormazd,  there  Ahrimaal"  The  very  daiwu  are  only  the 
inferior  Instruments,  the  corrupted  children  of  Ahriman,  from 
whom  come  all  that  is  evil  in  the  world.  The  daivas,  unmasked 
and  attacked  by  Zoroaster  as-.the  true  enemies  of  mankind,  are 
still,  in  the  GAthAs,  without  doubt  the  perfectly  definite  gods 
of  old  popular  belief-— the  idob  of  the  people.  For  Zoroaster 
they  sink  to  the  rank  of  spurious  deities,  and  in  his  eyes  their 
priests  and  votaries  are  idobters  and  heretics.  In  the  bter, 
developed  system  the  daivas  are  the  evil  spirits  in  general,  and 
their  numb«r  has  increased  to  millions.  Some  few  of  these 
have  names;  and  among  those  names  of  the  old  Aryan  divinities 
emerge  here  and  there,  e.g.  Indra  and  NAonhaitya.  With  some, 
of  course — such  as  the  god  of  fire — the  connexion  with  the  good 
deity  was  a  priori  indissoluble.  Other  powers  of  light,  such  as 
Mitra  the  god  of  day  (Iranian  Mitkra),  survived  unforgottcn 
in  popular  belief  till  the  later  system  incorporated  them  in  the 
angelic  body.  The  authentic  doctrine  of  the  GAthAs  had  no 
room  either  for  the  cult  of  Mithra  or  for  that  of  the  Haoma. 
Beyond  the  Lord  and  his  Fire,  the  GAthAs  only  recognize  the 
archangels  and  certain  ministers  of  Ormazd,  who  are,  without 
exception,  personifications  of  abstract  ideas.  This  hypo- 
stasization  and  all-egotization  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  essence  of  Ormazd  is  Truth  and  Law 
arAa*Vedic  rid):  this  quality  he  embodies,  and  its  penonifica- 
tion  (though  conceived  as  sexless)  is  always  by  his  side,  a  con- 
stant companion  and  intimate.  The  essence  of  the  wicked 
spirit  is  falsehood:  and  falsehood,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
evil  principle,  is  much  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  GAthAs 
than  Ahriman  himself. 

Zoroaster  says  of  himself  that  he  had  received  from  Cod  a 
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caniini»ion  (n  purify  rdigiaa  (FiUiM,  44,  9).  He  puriBed  il 
from  tbe  gtuuly  Knsiul  dementi  <rf  Jalm  wonhip,  tad  up- 
lifted Ihe  ide»  ot  religion  10  ■  higher  »nd  purer  iphere.  The 
motley  body  of  Aiym  lolk-belief,  when  lubjected  to  the  unify- 
ing thought  cl  1  ipecuktivc  bnin,  vu  tniuJormed  to  1  k][- 
contiined  theory  of  the  univene  wut  ■  lo^ol  dualidic  principle. 
But  Ihii  dualiim  ia  11  lemporvJiy  limited  duali«n — no  more 
than  an  epiiode  in  the  world-whole — and   ia  defined  to  ter- 

I  higher  unity  In  olhet  niyt  TTius  the  Zarvinitei  represented 
Ormaui  and  Ahrimui  u  twin  aoni  proceeding  fiom  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all— ZrKiu.l*iri>u,  or  limilleu  time. 

Ethically,  too,  the  new  doctrine  standi  on  a  higher  plane. 
and  reprevnta,  in  itt  moral  lawa.  a  Hiperior  dviliialion.  The 
devil-wonhippera,  at  their  lacrihces,  slay  the  01;  and  this 
the  ilaltat  favour,  for  they  are  foes  to  the  cattle  and  W  catlie- 
brteding,  and  friends  to  those  who  work  ill  to  the  cow.  In 
ZoToauer's  eyes  this  i>  an  abomination;  for  the  cow  is  a 
gift  of  Onnazd  to  man,  and  the  religion  of  Uaxda  protects  the 
sacred  animal  It  11  the  religion  of  tbe  letlled  graiier  and  the 
pcaiant.  while  the  ruder  ifoin-cult  holds  its  ground  among 
the  uncivilised  nomadic  tribes.  In  an  old  confession  of  faith, 
the  convert  is  pledged  to  abjure  the  theft  and  robbery  of  cattle 
and  tbe  nvaging  ol  villages  inhabited  by  worshippers  of  Maida 
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syiieiu  is  cofuinicied  oa  a  clearly  conceiVEd  plan  and  standi  on 

Tit  ieatvu  ff  Znnttur  and  tbe  Zocoeirrian  Chuich  may  be  sun 
mariied  KHnewliat  as  (oIIowb; — 

At  the  bednninf  of  things  there  enited  th*  two  splnlt  who  repr 
•ented  good  and  evil  (Vaina.  30,  3).  The  eiistcnce  of  evil  in  tt 
worid  11  thui  presiippoied  fnni  the  beginiiini.  Both  spinU  pouei 
cnariye  power,  whfdi  mwufcsu  ineff  pouiivclv  in  the  one  en 

ath,  and'pr^uca  aU 

uavnwu  ui>«  ■■»%»»-     •'-.  »-.—.»  . ipH  of  the  rood  spirii 

Il  an  ethieal  demand  of  the  reUgioiu  conKiouinoi  and  Ibe  quint 
liaeAa  of  Zoroaater's  religion. 

The  evO  iplHt  with  his  wicked  Imts  appears  m  the  Cltnls  mudi 
less  endowed  with  Iht  attnbiiles  of  penoulity  and  individuality 
than  does  Ahuia  Mania.  \Vithln  the  worid  cJ  the  good  Ormaid 
b  Lord  and  God  alone.  In  Ihii  lenfe  Zonottnaniim  !■  olienieferml 
to  a*  Ibe  faith  of  Oimaid  or  ai  Mudaiim.  Omuzd  in  his  exalted 
BiajeBy  la  the  ideal  figure  of  an  Oriental  king.  He  is  not  alone  m  hn 
doings  and  confUcIs,  but  has  in  canJuBclioB  with  hinuella  mirnbci 
of  genii— lor  the  moil  pan  penonincations  oi  etbioil  ideal.    Then 

are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  owlU  sfinOt  ("  im 
nHvlal  holy  ones  "}  and  an  the  prototype!  of  the  seven  amkiupudi 
of  a  Uter  dale.  Thoe  are— (1)  Vohu  ManO  (iOKhi).  lood  tenie. 
i.i.  the  good  principle,  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  principle  that  worksin 
man  incliniiw  Inm  10  what  b  good;  (2)  Aibem,  afterwaidg  Ashem 
Vahiihlen  (Plutaieh'i  Mfea).  the  ceniui  ol  truth  and  tbe  em- 
bodimeni  of  all  that  is  true,  gDod  aiKTiighl,  upright  law  and  rule — 
Ideas  practically  identical  for  Zoroaner:  Cl)  fChshslhrem,  after- 
wards Khihalhren  Voirim  (ifcyla),  the  power  and  kingdom  of 
Ormazd,  which  have  subsniid  from  the  bite  but  not  in  integral 
conpletenew,  the  evil  having  crept  in  like  lara  smonn  the  wheal: 
the  lime  is  yet  to  come  when  It  shall  he  luDv  manileiied  in  all  Its 
unclouded  maioty:  (4)  Arm^o  (fc*i=),  die  irveren™  lor  the 
divine,  screeiodta.  apoken  of  as  daughter  of  Ormaid  and  jeganled 
as  having  her  abode  upon  the  earth:  {;)  Haurvatai  (iXiinaT.  pri- 
tecllon;  (61  Aroerelll,  immortality.  Other  minisienng  inRli  are 
"'    '  "     m  C  chegenluianddefenderof  animals"). and Sraoiha, 


In  tbe  centre  of  bailie  is  man  ^  hii  soul 
ol  Ormasd.  1  * 
But  Oraiaid 

u  anu  in  nis  aclions.  wbettfo. 

:he  evil  powers.  JHiis  frccdon  cf  ibe 

-' "rour  undcntanding  ami 


lion  ol  Ormasd.  who  rherelore  has  Ibe  ticbl  to  al 

"     Ormaid  created  him  free  in  Ins  aeleraiaj- 

wbeitf OR  be  is  acnMibli  K    '     '  ' 

Ibou.OM 


standing  and  our  lib 

works  and  words  in  wbioi  man  acav  _.,....     _     . 

le  his  conleaskM.  the  liar  and  the  InnhipcdkeT  alilK  lay  hoU  d 

1   .1.  I .^p,  ,pj  ,!„  ignonm  eadi  alter  hit  or-  ■— 


of  Zocuasier  knows  aoihing.  srhilil  the  later  ZoresatnaM  Chard 

out.  If  he  has  a  balance  of  gcod  works  In  bis  famac,  he  iwsci 
foRhwith  Into  pandiie  (fMir4  3nsliH)  ami  the  bleated  Efb  II  his 
evil  works  outweigh  his  good,  be  lalk  finally  uwler  ibc  pDi^  el 
Saun.  and  the  pains  of  hen  aie  his  ponoa  lor  ner.  SfanBld 
the  evil  and  Ihe  good  be  equally  **■*■  ■****!  the  soul  paaett  into  aa 
intermediary  Hage  ol  enstenn  (the  HaarfUrMar  ol  ' 
books]  and^  its  final  kit  is  not  deckled  anil  Ibe  bi 
This  court  of  nckonins.  the  jwiieimm  fvtitmimn,  it 
Tbe  course  of  Inenotabklaw  cannot  be  tuned  aside  by 
or  oRering.  nor  yel  even  by  Ibe  free  gnce  ol  Cod. 

knows  neither  the'ctenial  law  dot  ^ 

after  death.    H*  allows  hinaeU  too  easilr  to  I 
craft  of  the  evil  ponn  wbossekto  niinbts  In 

truth 'uidi 


GtuihUn 

the  genius  01  ooeaie 

one  another,  Iheir  ^.- — -,  — .^  — . — — —  .— . 

pcrmanenl  conflict  begin.  The  history  of  this  conftici  is  Ihe 
biliary  of  Ibe  worid.  A  gnat  clef  I  runs  right  through  the  worM: 
all  creation  divides  itself  inio  thai  which  is  Ahun's  and  thai  which 
li  Abriman'i.  Not  Ihal  the  two  i[»rin  carry  on  Ihe  struggle  in 
person:  Ibey  leave  il  10  be  lought  our  by  iheit -- 


I  leparale  i^rilt  (cf .  BKndi 


i  Iw  vi^ns.  as  being  the 
_:.  LikeMahomoKdalierh.n.n^. 
rilh  Cod  and  the  archangeli.  H< 
— --.  r  prophet  ■■).  ™i.  1"  spin 
mung  helper  "-thai  !i  to  <i 
a  Iheir  deed)). 


...  Salan,  adoratiDO  of  Omaad,  puily  of  soiil  nad  body,  tad  ca._ 
ol  the  cow.  We  learn  Utile  ooairiie  tiganlinc  Ibe  pnclket  or- 
neded  with  his  doctrines.  A  cermunia]  nrsnip  ia  hardly  ae». 
Honed.  He  lEaka  more  In  Ihe  character  of  prophet  Ihaa  i*  Ikat 
ol  lawgiver.    The  contents  of  Ihe  CIthls  are  eaentiaOy  acfcato- 

threareningi  lor  mlBheJieven,  hii  firm  foBt/^Bta  ai  In  the  Imve 
triumph  of  the  gcod— mch  are  the  Ihemes  oe   ''      -■-.-- 

IE  was  not  wiihout  apedal  reaion    so 

the  calling  of  a  prophet  sbouW  have  u  .     ,  —  , 

it  did.  Il  was.  he  heU,  tbe  final  appeal  ol  Omaid  to  —akrwl 
stlaige.  LikeJ<AntheBaptinand  the  Apiiatlao<Jetut.Zcnain( 
also  believed  that  Ihe  (ulnen  ol  time  was  near,  that  IW  kiagdoa 


the  plow  tupc  thlt  the  end  ol  the  pmeal  wsdd  Ii  not  lar  iaC 
He  binueU  bopeL  oilh  hit  tcUowcn.  Is  live  l«  lee  Ihe  dcci 
turn  (i<  thingi.  the  diwn  of  the  new  iml  betiEt  iron.  On 
vrill  ■unmaa  tofelher  all  hia  pomn  for  a  Ajul  dKuive  ■tru 
and  bnak  the  ponr  of  evil  tot  ever;  by  hij  btlp  ihF  THithful 
achieve  the  victory  over  ibeir  detnted  vdfium,  the  dolvi  i 
mfaippcr*.  vtA  reader  them  impotent.    Tbereopon  Ornutd  wi 


VS.  „.- 

vccordifv  t 


jinctcc,  puniih  II 


the  ibyn,  irhae  he  will  hrnctlorward  lie  pawetitv.    Fonhi 

bcffiu  the  one  undivided  kinedom  o(  God  '"  *" ""  ""  "" 

''^■- u  oiled,  •omelimeitbe  (ood  ■"--'  - 
'fere  the  lun  will  Tot  ei 


i  power  con  £t'"rt>?'in 
ingeli.    Every  brlie^ 


IcinEdoD,    h 

failhfol  win „,  _. 

the  eternal  feUowihip  of  Ormaid 

'gifti  of  the  Vijui  nwmA.    Tlie  prophet  and  hia  pneoAy  patnai 
will  be  uaiRled  ipedal  honour. 

Riiiery  «J  loler  Dttiltfmeiii.—Yot  the  gnat  mm  of  [hi 
people  Zoroaater'i  docITine  wai  loo  abstract  and  spirituaUalic 
Tbe  vulgar  lancy  requirea  muuous,  pLaatic  ddtin,  wbich  admit 
of  visible  rcprcaentation^  and  ao  the  old  goda  received  bone 


They 


(ysan/a)  of  New  Zoioaaliiaiuain.     Tbua, 

wc  find  not  only  Mitfaia  but  also  purely  popular 

as    tbe   angel  of   vkloiy,    Vcrethraghna,    Anlbila    (Anlitis), 

tbe  goddeaa  of  tlie  water,  Tlshrya  (Sjriua),  and  other  heavenly 

tMidia,  invoked  with  apedal   preference.     'The  G«thli  know 

nothing  of  a  new  belief  which  ailerwuda  aroae  in  Itie  FroHiii 

or  guardian  angels  of  the  faitbfuL     Priaaski  properly   mean 

"  confcasion  of  laith,"  and  when  penonihcd  comea  to  be  re 

gaided  at  >  ptotecting  ipiiit.    Unbelievera  have  an  Jnaashi. 

On  the  bail)  of  the  new  teaching  aroae  a  widely  iptead  pricn 
hood  Itttnaanl)  who  lyneniatiied  itt  doctrines,  organiied  >n< 
carried  on  lit  worvbip,  and  laM  down  ibe  nuoutely  elabontet 
lava  for  the  purifying  and  keepiiif  clean  of  aoul  and  body,  whirl 
are  net  with  in  the  Vendidad.  To  theae  ectleiiailical  precept: 
and  expiation  belong  in  particular  the  niimerous  ahlutioM.  bodily 
chaatiieaienta.  love  of  (ruth,  beneficial  worka,  aupport  of  comnde! 
in  chefuth,  alnu,  chaitlty.  impnivenienl  of  the  land,  arboriculture 

dog,  the  deatriKtioB  of  noiioua  anlault.  and  the  prohihiEian  rithci 
to  burn  or  to  bury  tbe  dead.  Theieare  lobeleTt  on  theappnntec 
pUctt  (ddUiiurl  and  eapoaed  to  the  vultures  aod  wild  Jogs.  1  r 
the  wonhip  the  drink  prepared  from  the  liattu  (Indian  iimu; 
plane  had  a  prominent  place.  Wonhip  In  the  Zbraaitrian  Churcl 
waa  devoid  of  pomp;  it  waa  independem  of  templn.     lis  renin 


sacrifice*  and  high  and  low  masses 

meat,  milk,  show-btead,  fniiii,  dowi:,!  «,«■  i.u,»n.i« 
used.     The   prieats  were  the  privileged  keepers  a' 


a  contesaor  and  a  ipntval  guide  (rain). 

Also  La  eschatotogy,  as  nay  be  eipec.__.  _  ,_ ,. 

Tlie  lut  thing)  and  the  end  of  the  world  are  lelrgaied  to  the  ck> 
of  a  long  penod  of  tine  (uoo  years  after  ZoraasterJ,  when  a  nc 
Saoahyatn  it  to  be  bcrn  of  the  seed  of  the  prophet,  the  dead  ai 
letoiife,  and  a  new  incorruptible  world  to  begin. 


permanentlviH 
•s  well.  The  w_. 
Capudocia  aod  01 
xi.  1.  4:  14.  16). 


Of  the  ZorooAria 


S^  BSr  Sr  (St  rah. 


1  the  Zoroatlriar 
lynaHy,  the  pneati 

:njained  by  Iheir  unaided  effoni  only.     The  head  of  the  Church 

KXU  «>,»  this  period  not  inlnqueni  (cf- MAHICNAgmt}.    The 


Y  MORAL 

MohamoKdan  invaiioil  (I 

nlya'few'fo 
■td).     Th     ■ 


ind  Yen 


The  P>a 


d  (in  Ken 


in  and  arouiid  Bombay  hcJd  by 
by  the  ancient  religiosia  uaages, 
~  stage  of  a  pure  noKHheiam. 
.  • ^]„  Hyde,  HiUma 


CmxJnit  in  iroaiickn  PhiU^gy, 
■896-1904);  Tide.  />>•  Silit.fi,  Iti 
1898):  Tiele,  KtmUndnm  J„  Ril, 
by  Soderblom  (Breslau,  i«t,i|:  Ra> 


ackitku.  German 


but  their  clDctn._  .„ ,,  „ 

LjTBaATuaE....-See  under  7et(i>.Avb9Tj      

o..;_.__.-.  ,„  ,.  TvlndiichnMnn.  Zi 

.  V.  Wiliiania  Jackson,  Znrixui 
■  York.   iBog)!  Jackson,    In  >»e 
vol.   il.   fill   sqq.   (Suissbuig, 
....       J....       (Coii^^ 

^HniAoa,  t.oroMtivraama^,:rntiinilUTUlniiminut  ATTMla  (Qombay, 
IW1«);E.l,ehDiann,  Zinlili,  I^lrn,  1  vols.  (Copenhagen,  iBoq  taai); 
eTw.  Weat,  ■•  Marvels  of  /,.„a«ri.niim  ■'^inTL  Sot!S  Booii 
s/IbEuI,  vol.  xlvii.;Z.  A  K.igoiin,  TktSbir,^;  Uatia.  Btbyh* 

ij^rtaParJu  (1  vola..  I*nd.,ii.'iasi).  """"  (K,  G,)''' 

ZORRILU  T  MORAL.  lOSk  (1817-1S93),  Spaniih  poet  and 

dramatist,  aon  ol  a  magiatrate  in  whom  Ferdinand  VII,  pUccd 
■pedal  confidence,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  on  the  itit  ol 
Febtuary  1S17,  He  waa  educated  by  the  Jeauiti  at  the  Real 
Seminalio  de  Nobles  in  Madrid,  wrote  veraea  when  he  *al 
twelve,  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Scolt  and  Chateau- 
briand, and  took  part  in  Ibe  school  perfonnance*  of  plays  by 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Caldcron.  In  iBjj  be  was  lent  to  read  law 
at  Ibe  Univcisily  of  Toledo,  but,  after  a  year  of  idleneu,  he 
Bed  to  Madrid,  where  be  bomfied  the  friends  of  his  ahtolulitt 
father  by  making  violent  speeches  and  by  founding  a  newipaper 
which  was  promptly  tupprestcd  by  the  government.  He 
nam'trly  eKtped  Iransportalion  to  the  Philippines,  and  passed 
the  nett  few  ytttt  in  poverty.  Tbe  death  of  the  satirist  Lam 
hToughl  ZorriUa  into  notice.  His  elegiac  poem,  declaimed  at 
Larra'a  funeral  In  Fehiuaty  1S37,  served  u  an  introduction 
10  the  leading  men  of  leiien  In  iSjj  he  published  a  book  of 
vetses,  mostly  imitations  of  Lamaitine  and  Hugo,  which  was  so 
favourably  received  that  he  printed  six  more  volumes  wilhio 
three  years  His  subjects  are  treated  with  fluency  and  grace, 
but  the  carelessness  which  disfigures  mucfa  of  his  work  is  pio- 

Gatda  Gutifrree,  In  a  piece  enlitled  Jwin  Dimliile  (1SJ9) 
ZorriUa  began  hii  individtul  career  as  a  dramatist  with  Cada 
cual  con  ru  roadis  (1^0),  and  during  the  following  five  years 

His  Cow/iu  del  Irmadar  (1S41),  a  collection  of  national  legends 
versified  with  infinite  spirit,  showed  a  decided  advance  in  kill, 
and  secured  for  the  author  the  place  next  to  Espronceda  in 
popuUi  etteetn.  National  legends  also  supply  the  themes  nf 
hit  dramas,  though  In  this  department  ZoiriUa  somewhat  com- 
promised his  reputation  lor  originality  by  adapting  older  plays 
which  had  fallen  out  ol  fashion.  For  example,  in  £(  Zafaliro 
y  d  Riyiic  lecasti  EI  monlalUl  Jaaa  Paimal  by  Juan  de  la 
Hni  y  Mota;  in  La  wujor  rasM  la  tipada  be  borrows  from 
MoTCIo's  rroitivrei  dd  tslmliaiiit  Panloja;  in  Den  Juan 
Tnaria  he  adapts  (con  Tiiso  de  Molina's  Burlador  it  Snilla 
and  from  the  eldei  Dumas's  Dim  Juan  di  Uarana  (which  itself 
derives  from  La  ima  du  puitatoiri  of  Prosper  Mfrimie).    But 

ha  Carets.  El  Rty  locc,  and  EI  Alcalde  Smquilli  he  ap- 


ently  owe 


lillle  I 


any  pred 


'ed}  the  best  of  hli  plays  is    Traidar,  mtnjtia  y 
(iSts).     Upon  Ibe  death  ol  his  mother  in  184;  Zorrilla 
left  Spain,  resided  (01  a  while  at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
rmplele   Granada^  a  striking  poem  of  gorgeous 
as  published  in  1852.     In  a  fit  of  depression. 


r,  hoping,  as 


It  yellow 


nail- 


he  produced  lillle,  and  tha 

litlfe 

was  of  no  merit.    He  returned 

ni86e,  lolindhimirlfBh 
was  gone,  and  new  slanda 
A  small  post,  obtained  for 
and  Cinovas  del  Castillo 

ll-torf 
dsol 
imth 

[Oil en  classic.    His  old  fertility 
aste  were  coining  inlo  fa^ion. 
rough  the  infliKKt  of  Jovellar 
abolished  by  Ihe  itpublican 

I04+ 

■ninbltr.    H< 


20SIMUS— ZOUAVE 


15  pkyi  r 


>thui£.  In  hii  uDtnuCwoiIIiy 
icuerasi  Otl  IKmfa  tigu  (i83o),  he  complained 
□n  of  3QpOtw  tehlea  lecured  him  from  want  in 
be  reaction  in  bii  Iivour  becime  in  (polheoui, 
ish  Academy,  which  had  elected  him  a  member 
T,  presented  lum  with  a  gold  medal  of  faonoui, 
u  publicly  crowned  at  Granada  aa  the  national 
i  at  Madrid  on  the  13rd  of  January  >S«3- 


hpidily  of  hU  meihc -, — ,  —,——  . 

Iiu  he  wiWe  Ei  CoIkUo  dd  Bif  Dvn  Sm 
lial  he  |Mt  togcthM  El  Pmmi  M  G«dg  (wl 

°dl»  of  n^l^t 


a  woHt.    He  declares 


logellier  with  ihe  (ici  thai  he  invariably 

Ihi  «age.    ft  a  by  Dvn  Juan  rnn-ig,  ihe  play  ol  whkb  he  Ifiauahc 
K.  meaoly.  (hat  ^lU  vLU  be  bot  temcmbcred.        (J-  F.-K.} 

ZOUMUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  the  iSih  of  March  41;  to  Hk 
aSlh  of  December  418.  succeeded  Innocent  1,  and  was  follgwed 
by  Boniface  L  For  hii  alliiude  in  the  Pelapan  controversy, 
Kc  Peucius.  He  look  a  decided  part  in  the  piottacted 
dispute  in  Gaol  as  ID  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Atles  over  that 
of  Vienne,  giving  energetic  decisions  in  favour  of  the  fonner, 
bill  without  Milling  the  controversy.  Hb  fractioui  temper 
coloured  all  the  controversies  in  which  he  took  part,  in  Gaul, 
Africa  and  Italy,  innluding  Rome,  where  at  hii  dealli  the  clergy 


The  birds  of  ihli  fTOUpare  moatly  of  i 

the  plunuge  ftbovc  being  generally  ei 

reniih  olive  1  but  umeate  varied  by  tne  wEuuorDngu  ytu-* 

their  throat,  breast  or  lowct  parts,  and   several  have  tbt 

fUnkj  of  a  more  or  lesi  lively  bay.   Several  islands  are  iahibiicd 

0  perfectly  diMinct  species,  me  bdon^ng  to  llie  bn-n 

and  the  other  to  the  green  section,  the  fonner  being  whc'J^ 

insular.    Tbe  greater  number  of  species  seen  to  be  conhotd  10 

ungle  islands,  often  of  very  loiall  area,  but  otben  have  a  very 

wide  distribution,  and  the  type-spedes,  Z,  amdaawi.  bis 

largely  eiiended  its  range.     First  described  fnan  New  iai-.'ii 

Wales,  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  it  had  beat  long  known  lu 

inhabit  all  the  eastern  part  of  Auslralia.    In  [B56  it  was  fooud 

the  South  Island  of  New  Zcaluid*  when  it  bemne  knot's  iA 

iMaoriesbya  name  signifying"  Stianger,"  and  to  the  Er!i.=k 

the  "  Blight -bird,"'  from  its  dearirg  the  frait-tnm  ol  1 

blight.    It  soon  after  appeared  in  the  Noiih  Island,  when  ii 

■peedDy  becatoe  coBUoon,  and  thence  not  only  spcud  to  ilt 

Chatham  Islands,  but  was  met  with  in  coosUenbk  Dum!m 

miles  from  land,  as  though  in  search  of  new  cmnirif^  to 

niie.    In  any  air  it  is  obvious  that  this  Zailrrofi  muu  be 

mpajiiively  modem  settler  in  New  Zealand. 


ZUIIIU8,  Creek  historical  writer,   So 

urished  at 

Const 

second  half  of  the  5th  c 

.mauilya 

the  tnl  sketches  brieBy  the  history 

,  .  "ly 

and  fourth  deal  tnorc  fully  with  the  period  from  the  ac(;c3sion  of 
Constanlius  and  Galeriua  10  the  death  of  Theodosius:  the  fifth 
and  siilh  cover  the  period  between  39;  and  410.  The 
which  is  apparently  unfinished,  miisi  hive  been  written  b< 
45i>-soJ.  The  style  is  characleriied  by  Photius  as  o 
clear  and  pure.  The  historian's  object  was  to  account  I 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  pagan  point  of  vie 
in  this  undertaking  he  at  various  points  treated  tbe  Cht 
with  some  unfairness. 
The  belt  edition  is  by  Mendclsnlin  (iSSAwho  lutly  di  , 

Kcrllr'n  "appn^iilion  %\\\'m\"jt"^k<:-%%'rl!^'!Xcilt.  iv?FrerKh 
iran^buion  by  Coutin  tl6;8J;  Eneli^h  (anonymaua),  1684.  I814. 

ZfMTBHOPS,'  originally  the  scientific  name  of  >  genus  ol 
birds  founded  by  N.  A.  Vigors  and  T.  HorshL-ld  (Trsiu.  Li 
Sciiily,  IV.  p.  ijs)  on  an  Australian  species  called  by  tl 
Z.  dorsalis,  but  subsequently  shovm  10  be  idei  '    '       '* 


appli 


!d  by  J,  Latham.    The  nam 

ir  ine  most  part  the  tropical  disti 

nd  northwards  in  Asia  through  Ir 
rgions  and  Japan. 
1  The  derivation  is  fbtfHjHtpoi  and 


lieSyftiB 

e  has  been  Anglicized  in  the 

ntilic  or  a  < 

-ids  ol  the  Old  World,  from 
!  Indian  and  Facilic  Oceans, 


jct-a; 


ciable.  c 


Li.  Ceylon, 
.he  widely 


5e«(*  AMI. 


U.  by  C^'l    I'  -se  (B-  Cryttmi,  k^  b 


in'lI-n.-'ErircMn&np 


with  tbe  Ptn^ 


k.tER).  and  ajiin  by  others  with  the  Noriann^ar  (tee  Scssit.-.'. 
the  ..ruclure  tJ  the  ton; ut.  ai  .hown  b>-  H.  F  "    '        "■ 


'ftit  '^\^ 


oia«t  <^  tite  f«nM  irncrany  inc)^  i 
1  saf«t  to  regard  tbe  c<*bus.  ai  in 
'  a  distinct  fanuly — Zaavtmnlig — 


ZODAVE.  the  name  ^ven  to  certain  bfantry  regiments  b 
Ihe  French  army.  The  corps  was  £ist  raised  in  Algeria  id  iS;: 
with  one  and  later  two  battalions,  and  lecrviied  solely  fica 
the  Zouaves,  a  tribe  ol  Beibeis,  dwdling  in  tbe  mouniaiu  a 
the  Jurjura  range  (set  K»vlia),  In  iSj8  >  third  baii:i^a 
was  raised,  and  the  regiment  thus  formed  was  oomiawr.Cd 
by  Lamoridere.  Shortly  afterwards  the  formation  of  ibt 
TiraiUtsri  idiMnt,  the  Turcos.  as  the  corps  f«  natives.  clu.i^i\l 
the  enlistment  for  the  Zouave  battalions,  and  they  became.  ^ 
they  now  remain,  a  purely  French  body.  Three  (egirT.-i- 
were  formed  in  tSji,  and  a  fourth,  the  Zouaves  of  the  Imgdo] 
Guard,  in  1854.    The  Crime 
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ZOUCH,  RICHARD  {e.  1590-1661),  English  juxist,  was  born 
mt  Anstey,  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Winchester  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  New  0>IIege  in 
X609.  He  was  admitted  at  Doctor's  Commons  in  January 
1 618,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  law  at  Oxford  in 
162a  In  162s  he  became  principal  of  St  Alban  Hall  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  in  164X  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
having  submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  he  retained  his 
university  appointments,  though  not  his  judgeship;  this  last 
he  resumed  at  the  Restoration,  dying  soon  afterwards  at  his 
apartments  in  Doctor's  Commons,  London,  on  the  xst  of  March 
1661. 

He  published  EUnunta  JMrispndentiae  (1630),  DaeripHo  juris 
el  judicii  feudalist  secundum  cansuetudines  Jiedudani  el  Normanniae, 
^To  introauciione  ad  jurisprudentiam  An^icanam  (1634),  DesctipHo 
juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secundum  consuetudines  feudales  et  ffoT' 
ntannicas  (1636),  Descripiio  juris  et  judidi  ecclesiastic*,  secundum 
canones  et  consuetudines  Anpicanas  (1636),  Descriptiones  juris  et 
iudicH  sacri,  .  .  .  miUtaris,  .  .  .  maritimi  (i6ao),  Juris  cf  judicii 
fecialis  siee  Juris  inter  gentes  .  .  .  explicaiso  (i6«>),  and  ScluHo 
quaestionis  ae  leeati  delinquentis  judice  competente  {t6kj).  In  virtue 
of  the  last  two  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
systematic  writers  on  international  law.  He  was  alte  the  author 
01  a  poem,  The  Doee,  or  Passages  oj  Casmof^aphy  (1613). 

ZOnCHB,  or  ZoncH,  the  name  of  an  English  family  descended 
from  Alan  la  Zouche,  a  Breton,  who  is  sometimes  called  Alan, 
de  Porrhoet.  Having  settled  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  Alan  obtained  by  marriage  Asbby  in  Leicestershire 
(called  after  him  Ashby  de  la  Zouch)  and  other  lands.  His 
grandson,  another  Alan  la  Zouche,  was  justice  of  Chester  and 
justice  of  Ireland  under  Henry  III.;  he  was  loyal  to  the  king 
during  the  struggle  with  the  barons,  fought 'at  Lewes  and  helped 
to  arrange  the  peace  of  Kenilworth.  As  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  some  lands  with  John,  Earl  Warenne,  he  was  seriously 
injured  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  earl  and  his  retainers,  and 
died  on  the  loth  of  August  1270.  Alan's  elder  son  Roger 
(d.  1285)  had  a  son  Alan  la  Zouche,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  about  1398.  He  died  without  sons,  and 
this  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  daughters  and  has 
nevec  been  revived.  The  elder  Alan's  younger  son,  Eades  or 
Ivo,  had  a  son  William  (c.  1276-1353),  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  1308,  and  this  barony,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  is  known  as  that  of  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

John,  7th  baron  Zouche  of  Haryngworth  {c.  1460-1526), 
was  attainted  in  1485  as  a  supporter  of  Richard  III.,  but  was 
restored  to  his  honours  in  1495.  His  descendant,  Edward,  the 
nth  baron  {c.  1556-1635),  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland  and  to  Deunark.  He  was  president  of  Wales  from 
1602  to  1615  and  brd  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  1615  to 
X  624.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  o£  the  Virginia  Company 
and  of  the  New  EngUnd  coundL  He  had  many  literary  friends, 
among  them  being  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Zouche 
left  no  sons,  and  the  buony  remained  in  abeyance  among  the 
descendants  of  his  two  daughters  until  181 5,  when  the  abeyance 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bart.  (1753- 
1828),  who  became  the  12th  baron.  He  died  without  sons,  a 
second  abeyance  being  terminated  in  1829  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Harriet  Anne  (x 787-1870),  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Curzon  (177X-X863).  In  1873  her  grandson,  Robert  Nathaniel 
Curzon  (b.  X85X),  became  the  X5th  baion. 

Two  antiquaries,  Henry  2^cb  (e.  i73Sr-l79S)  and  his  brother 
Thomas  Zouch  (1737-181^),  claimed  descent  from  the  family  of 
2U>uche.    Both  were  voluminous  writers,  Thomas's  works  including 
K  Life  of  Jwaak  Walton  (1833)  and  Memoirs  oj  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
[1808). 

ZOUTPANIBERO,  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  Transvaal 
rhis  was  the  district  to  which  Louis  Trichard  and  Jan  van 
Rensburg,  the  forerunners  of  the  Great  Trek,  joumejred  in 
1835.  In  1845  Hendrik  Potgieter,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Trek  Boers,  removed  thither.  The  Zoutpansberg  Boers  formed 
I  semi-independent  community,  and  in  1857  Stephanus  Schoe- 
nan,    their   commandant-genoral,    aided   against    Marthinus 


Pretorius  and  Paul  Kruger  when  they  invaded  the  Orange  Free 
State.  It  was  not  until  X864  that  Zoutpansberg  was  definitely 
incorporated  in  the  South  African  Republic.  Richard  and  his 
companions  had  been  shown  gold  workings  by  the  natives,  and 
it  was  in  this  district  in  X867-70,  and  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Lydenbuig,  that  gold  mines  were  first  worked  by  Europeans 
south  of  the  Limpopo.  The  white  settlers  in  Zoutpansberg 
had  for  many  years  a  reputation  for  lawlessness,  and  were  later 
regarded  as  typical  "  back  vdt  Boers."  SEoutpansberg  contains 
a  larger  native  population  than  any  other  region  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  is  highly  mineralized,  next  to  gold,  copper,  found  near  the 
Limpopo  (where  is  the  Messina  mine)  bieing  the  chief  metal 
worked.  The  district  long  suffered  from  lack  of  railway  com- 
munications, but  in  X  9 10  the  completion  of  the  Selati  line  giving 
it  direct  access  to  Delagoa  Bay  was  begun.  The  chief  towns 
are  Pietersburg  and  Ixydsdorp. 

See  S.  Hofmeyr,  Twintig  jaren  in  Zouipansherg  (Cape  Town, 
1800);  Report  on  a  Reconnaissance  of  tM  N.'W.  Zoutpansberg 
Dtstria  (Pretoria,  1908). 

ZRIHTI,  1IIKL68,  Count  (jsoA-^S^)!  Hungarian  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Mikl6s  Zrinyi  and  I16na  Karlovics.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  X539,  and  in  X543 
saved  the  imperial  army  from  defeat  before  Pest  by  intervening 
with  400  Croats,  for  which  service  he  was  appointed  ban  of 
Croatia.  In  X543  he  routed  the  Turks  at  Somlyo.  In  X543  he 
married  Catherine  Frangip&n,  who  placed  the  whole  of  her 
vast  estates  at  his  disposal.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  abo 
gave  him  large  possessions  in  Hungary,  and  henceforth  the 
Zrinjris  became  as  much  Magyar  as  (3it>atian  magnates.  In 
X556  iSrinyi  won  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Turks,  culminating 
in  the  battle  of  Bab6csa.  The  Croatians,  however,  overwhelmed 
their  ban  with  reproaches  for  neglecting  them  to  fight  for  the 
Magyars,  and  the  emperor  simultaneously  deprived  him  of  the 
captaincy  of  Upper  Croatia  and  sent  xo,ooo  men  to  aid  the 
Croats,  while  the  Magyars  were  left  without  any  help,  where- 
upon Zrinyi  resigned  the  banship  (x56x).  In  X563,  on  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  king  of  Hungary, 
Zrinyi  attended  the  ceremony  at  the  head  of  3000  Croatian  and 
Magyar  mounted  noblemen,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the 
dignity  of  palatine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Nadasdy. 
Shortly  after  marrying(in  x  564)  his  second  wife,  Eva  Rosenberg, 
a  great  Bohemian  heiress,  he  hastened  southwards  to  defend 
the  frontier,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Segesd,  and  in  X566  from 
the  5th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September  heroically  defended 
the  little  fortress  of  Szigetv&r  against  the  whole  Turkish  host, 
led  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  in  person,  perishing  with  every 
member  of  the  garrison  in  a  last  desperate  sortie. 


See  F.  SaUmon,  Ungamim  Zeilalter  der  THrhenherrschaft  (Leipzts, 
;  .       "     ~    _  "       ^   (Hunff.y, 

Saombathely.  1884,  8vo.  (R.  N.  B.) 


1887):  J.  Csuday,  7m  Zrinyis  in  Hungarian  History  (Hum 


ZRINYI,  1IIKIj6s,  Couvt  (1620-X664),  Hungarian  warrior, 
statesman  and  poet,  the  son  of  George  &inyi  and  Magdalena 
Sz^chy,  was  bom  at  Oftkv&r.  At  the  court  of  Peter  P&sm&ny 
the  youth  conceived  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  his  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  although  he  always  placed  arms  before 
arts.  From  X635  to  1637  he  accompanied  Szenkveczy,  one  of 
the  canons  of  Eutergom,  on  a  long  educative  tour  through 
Italy.  During  the  next  few  years  he  learnt  the  art  of  war  in 
defending  the  Croatian  frontier  against  the  Turks,  and  approved 
himself  one  of  the  first  captains  of  the  age.  In  X645  be  acted 
against  the  Swedes  in  Moravia,  equipping  an  army  corps  at 
his  own  expense.  At  Szkalec  he  scattered  a  Swedi^  divbion 
and  took  2000  prisoners.  At  Eger  he  saved  the  emperor,  who 
had  been  surprised  at  night  in  hb  camp  by  Wrangcl.  Subse- 
quently he  routed  the  army  of  Rik6czy  on  the  Upper  Thci5H. 
For  hb  services  the  emperor  appointed  him  captain  of  Croatia. 
On  hb  return  from  the  war  he  married  the  wealthy  Eusebia 
Draskovics.  In  X646  he  dbtingubhed  himself  in  the  Turkish 
war.  At  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  IV.  he  carried  the  sword 
of  state,  and  was  made  ban  and  captain-general  of  Croatia. 
In  thb  double  capacity  he  presided  over  many  Croatian  diets, 
alwa>'s  strenuously  defending  the  political  rights  of  the  Croats 
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and  steadfastly  mamlainiRg  that  as  regarded  Hungary  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  partes  annexae  but  as  a  regmtm.  During 
1652-53  he  was  continually  fighting  against  the  Turks,  yet  from 
his  castle  at  Cs&ktomya  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  learned  world;  the  Dutch  scholar.  Jacobus  Tollius, 
even  visited  him,  and  has  left  in  his  Epistdae  Uinerariae  a  lively 
account  of  his  experiences.  Tollius  was  amazed  at  the  linguistic 
resources  of  Zrinjri,  who  spoke  German,  Croatian,  Hungarian, 
Turkish  and  Latin  with  equal  facility.  Zrinyi's  Latin  letters 
(from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Sophia  Ldbel)  are  fluent  and  agreeable,  but  largely  interspersed 
with  Croatian  and  Magyar  expressions.  The  last  year  of  his 
life  was  also  its  most  glorious  one.  He  set  out  to  destroy  the 
strongly  fortified  Turkish  bridge  at  Esseg,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turkish  army,  re-capturing  dl  the  strong  fortresses 
on  his  way.  He  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  the  further  pur- 
suance of  the  campaign  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
imperial  generals  to  co-operate.  Still  the  expedition  had  covered 
him  with  ^ory.  All  Europe  rang  with  his  praises.  It  was 
said  that  only  the  Zrinyis  had  the  secret  of  conquering  the  Turks. 
The  emperor  offered  him  the  title  of  prince.  The  pope  struck 
a  commemorative  medal  with  the  effigy  of  Zrinyi  as  »  field- 
marshal.  The  Spanish  king  sent  him  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
French  king  created  him  a  peer  of  France.  The*  Turks,  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  the  Esseg  affair,  now  hud  siege  to  Uj-Zerin, 
a  fortress  which  Zrinyi  had  built,  and  the  imperial  troops  under 
Montecuculi  looked  on  while  he  hastened  to  relieve  it,  refusing 
all  assistance,  with  the  result  that  the  fortress  fell.  It  was 
also  by  the  advice  of  Montecuculi  that  the  disgraceful  peace 
of  V&sv&r  was  concluded.  Zrinyi  hastened  to  Vienna  to  protest 
against  it,  but  In  vain.  Zrinyi  quitted  Vienna  in  disgust,  after 
assuring  the  Venetian  mmister,  Sagridino,  that  he  was  willing 
at  any  moment  to  assist  the  Republic  against  the  Turks  with 
6000  men.  He  then  returned  to  Cs&ktomya,  and  there,  on 
the  i8th  of  November,  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  which  he  had 
twice  wounded  and  recklessly  pursued  to  its  lair  in  the  forest 
swamps,  armed  only  with  his  hunting-knife. 
:  His  poetical  works  first  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1651,  tmder 
the  tiUe  of  The  Siren  of  ike  Adriatic  (Hung.);  but  his  principal 
work,  Obsidio  Sgigetianat  the  epopoeia  of  the  glorious  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  heroic  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  only  appeared 
in  fragments  in  Magyar  literature  till  Arany  took  it  in  hand.  It 
was  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  both  Virgil  and 
Tasso,  though  the  author  had  no  time  to  polish  and  correct 
its  rough  and  occasionally  somewhat  wooden  versification. 
But  the  ftmdamental  idea-^the  duty  of  Hungarian  valour  to 
shake  off  the  Turkbh  yoke,  with  the  help  of  God— is  sublime, 
and  the  whole  work  is  intense  with  martial  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  no  unworthy  companion  of  the  other  epics 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  had  many  imitators.  Arany 
first,  in  1848,  began  to  recast  the  Zrinyiad,  as  he  called  it,  on 
modern  lines,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  Antal  V£k6ny 
in  1892. 

f    See  J.  Arany  and  Kazmtr  Greksa,  Zrinyi  and  Taxio  (Hung.), 


Eger,   1892;  Karoly  Sz^hy,  Life  of  Count  Nicholas  Zrinyi,  the 

poet  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1896;  San 

uUi  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1893. 


poet  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1896;  Sandor  KOrtei,  Zrinyi  and  Macchia- 
"•  ^--       «    -    -  -  (R.  N.  B.) 


ZSCHOKKE,  JOHANN  HEINRICH  DANIEL  (X77X-X848), 
German  author,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  a  and  of  March 
1771.  He  was  educated  at  the  monasterial  {klosler)  school  and 
at  the  Altstfidtcr  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.  He  spent 
some  time  as  playwright  with  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  but 
afterwards  studied  philosophy,  theology  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  in  1792  he  established 
himself  as  Privatdozent.  He  created  much  sensation  by  an 
extravagant  novel,  AhOUino,  der  grosse  Bandit  (1793;  subse- 
quently also  dramatized),  modelled  on  Schiller's  Muber,  and  the 
melodramatic  tragedy,  Julius  von  Sassen  (1796).  The  Prussian 
government  having  declined  to  make  him  a  full  professor, 
2^hokke  in  1796  settled  in  Switzerland,  where  he  conducted 
an  educational  institution  in  the  castle  of  Reidyraau.  The 
authorities  of  the  Orisons  admitted  him  to  the  rights  of  a 


dtizen,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  Gesckidde  des  Frnata^  itr 
drei  BUnde  im  hoheu  RlUien,  The  political  distuxbSDCcs  of  ths 
year  compelled  him  to  close  his  institution.  He  was,  hovever, 
sent  as  a  d^uty  to  Aarau,  where  he  was  made  presidem  of  the 
educational  department,  and  afterwards  as  gfntxDmaA  odbi- 
missioner  to  Unterwalden,  his  authority  being  nhixnately 
extended  over  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Sdiwyz  and  Zug.  7se\mk\t 
distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration  and 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  htmsdf  to  tbc  interests 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  In  x8oo  he  icocgaaized 
the  institutions  of  the  Italian  cantons  and  was  appoisted 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  canton  ol  BaseL  Zsrhofcke  retired 
from  public  life  when  the  central  govcnunent  at  Bern  pimMacd 
to  re-establish  the  federal  system,  but  after  the  changes  effected 
by  Bonaparte  he  entered  the  service  of  the  canton  of  Aargaa. 
with  which  he  remained  connected.  In  x8ox  he  »ttnni^ 
attention  by  his  Gcschkhte  vom  Kampfe  und  UiOergamge  der 
sckweizerischen  Berg-  und  Wald-KasUone,  Throogli  hb  Sekwei- 
terhoUf  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1804,  he  esercked  a 
wholesome  influence  on  public  affairs;  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  his  UisceUinJOr  die  nenesU  Welthtmde,  iasued  from  1807 
to  X813.  Inx8xx  he  also  stalled  a  monthly  periodkal,  the 
Erheitentngen,  He  wrote  various  hist<mcal  wa^a»  thenast 
important  of  which  is  Des  Sckwevserlamdes  CesckidUe  fSr  das 
Schweixervolk  (1822,  8th  ed.  1849).  Zschokke's  tales,  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  rests,  are  collected  In  seven!  sexiest 
Bilder  aus  der  SckwetM  (5  vols.,  x824~25),  AusgewSkUe  N&aeBen 
und  Dichlungen  (16  vols.,  1838-39).  The  best  known  arc: 
Addrich  im  Moos  (1794);  Der  Freihef  torn  Aaram  (1794); 
Alamontade  {1S02);  Der  Creole  (1830);  Das  CMmmcierdmf 
(1817);  and  Meisier  Jordan  (1845).  1°  Shmdeu  der  AndatM 
(1809-X816;  27  editions  in  Zscholkkt't  Ufelime),  whkh  was 
widely  read,  he  expounded  in  a  rationalistic  gpmt  the  ftmda- 
mental principles  of  religbn  and  morality.  £m«  Sefisixku 
(1842)  is  a  kind  of  autobiography.  Zachdcke  was  not  a  great 
original  writer,  but  he  secured  an  eminent  place  In  the  litexatsre 
of  his  time  by  his  enthusiasm  for  modon  ideas  in  pcditics  and 
religion,  by  the  sound,  practical  judgment  diqilayed  In  his  wocks, 
and  by  the  energy  ftud  lucidity  ci  his  st^  He  died  at  bis 
country  house  of  Blumenhalde  on  the  Aar  on  the  a7tli  ol  June 
X848. 

An  edition  of  Zschokke's  idected  works,  hi  forty  votainea,  was 
issued  in  1824-28.  In  1851-54  an  edition  in  thirty-five  yroieme^ 
was  published.  A  new  edition  of  the  NaeeOen  was  pnbiiihed  by 
A.  Vdgtlin  in  twelve  vdumes  (1904).  There  are  bioBniphies  df 
Zschokke  by  E.  MOnch  (183X);  Emil  Zschokke  (3rd  ed.  1876); 
R.  SauerlAnder  (Aarau,  188^;  and  R.  Wemty  (Aarau,  X894V- 
See  also  M.  Schnetderreit,  Zschokke,  seine  WeUansckaami^  wad 
Ldtensweisheit  (1904). 

ZSCHOPAU,  a  town  b  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  00  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Zschopau,  x8  m.  S.E.  from  Chemnita  by  the  railway 
to  Aimaberg.  Pop.  (1900)  6748.  It  contains  a  handsoene 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  a  town  hall  and  a  castk 
(Wildeck),  built  by  the  Emperor  Henry  I.  in  932.  The  Indus- 
tries  include  ironfounding,  cotton  and  thread-spinning,  cioib- 
weaving  and  furniture  making. 

ZUCCARELLI,  FRANCESCO  (X702-X788),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Pitigliano  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  in  Rome  mder 
Onesi,  Morandi,.and  Nelli.  At  Rome,  and  later  In  Venice,  be 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  best  lajidscape  painters  of  tbe 
claiwiriiang  x8th  century.  Having  visited  En^and  on  a  pcevions 
occasion,  he  was  induced  by  some  patrons  to  return  thhher 
in  X752,  remaining  until  1773,  when  he  settled  In  Floience, 
dying  there  in  1788.  ZuccareUi,  who  was  one  of  the  foondatioa 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  enjoyed  the  patronage  d 
royalty  and  of  many  wealthy  English  collectors,  for  whom  he 
executed  his  principal  works--generaIly  landscapes  with  classic 
ruins  and  small  figures.  A  large  number  of  thera  are  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  of  the  seven  examines  which  fomed  part  of  tbe 
John  Samuel  collection  two  are  now  at  the  National  GaQery. 
The  royal  palace  in  Venice  contains  as  many  as  twenty-one^ 
and  the  academy  four.  Others  are  at  the  \1enna  Gallery  and 
at  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  _His  work  was  veiy  unequal,  but  at  bis 
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best  he  rivals  the  leading  landscape  painteis  of  his  lime.  His 
paintings  often  bear  a  mark  representing  a  pumpkin,  a  pictorial 
representation  of  his  name,  which  signifies  '*  little  pumpkin." 

ZUCCAROt  or  Zucceero/  the  name  of  two  Italian  painters. 

I.  Taooeo  Zuccako  (zsa9'Z566),  one  of  the  most  popular 
painters  of  the  so-called  Roman  mannerist  school,  was  the  son 
of  Ottaviano  Zuccaro,  an  almost  unknown  painter  at  St  Angelo 
in  Vado,  where  he  was  bom  in  1529.  Taddeo  found  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  he  succeeded  at  an  early  age  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  painting  and  in  finding  patrons  to  employ  him.  When  he 
was  seventeen  a  pupil  of  Correggio,  named  Danide  da  Parma, 
engaged  him  to  assist  in  painting  a  series  of  frescoes  in  a  chapel 
At  Vitto  near  Sora,  on  the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi.  Taddeo  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1548,  and  began  his  career  as  a  fresco  painter, 
by  executing  a  series  of  scenes  in  monochrome  from  the  life  of 
Furius  Camillus  on  the  front  of  the  palace  of  a  wealthy  Roman 
named  Jacopo  Mattei.  From  that  time  his  success  was  assured, 
and  he  was  largdy  employed  by  the  popes  Julius  III.  and  Paul 
IV.,  by  Delia  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  by  other  rich  patrons. 
His  b^t  frescoes  were  a  historical  series  painted  on  the  waUs  of 
a  new  palace  at  Caprarola,  built  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
for  which  Taddeo  also  designed  a  great  quantity  of  rich  decora- 
tions in  stucco  relief  after  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano  and  other 
pupils  of  Raphael.  Neariy  all  his  paintings  were  in  fresco,  very 
Urge  in  scale,  and  often  in  chiaroscuro  or  monochrome;  they 
were  more  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  execution  and  a  certain 
boldness  of  style  than  for  any  higher  qualities.  Hiis  work  b 
mannered  in  style,  artificial  and  pompous  in  conception,  and 
lacks  any  close  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  form  and 
its  movements.  He  died  in'Rome  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Pantheon,  not  far  from  Raphael 

Taddeo's  easd  pictures  are  less  common  than  his  decorative 
frescoes.  A  small  painting  on  cof>per  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Tames  II.,  b  now  at 
Hampton  Court;  it  is  a  work  of  very  small  merit.  The  Capra- 
rola frescoes  were  en^ved  and  published  by  Prenner,  lUustri 
Fttiti  Famesiani  Cohrtti  nd  Rtal  Palauo  di  Caprarola  (Rome, 
1748-50). 

n.  Fedeugo  Zuccaeo  (1543-1609)  was  in  1550  placed  under 
his  brother  Taddeo's  charge  in  Rome,  and  worked  as  his  assist- 
a.nt;  he  completed  the  Caprarola  frescoes.  Federigo  attained 
an  eminence  far  beyond  his  very  limited  merits  as  a  painter, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  artist  of  his  generation. 
Probably  no  other  painter  has  ever  produced  so  many  enormous 
frescoes  crowded  with  figures  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  all 
executed  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  grandeur  of 
effect  could  be  attained  merely  by  great  sixe  combined  with 
extravagance  of  attitude  and  exaggeration  of  every  kind. 
Federigo*s  first  work  of  this  sort  was  the  completion  of  the 
painting  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence;  the  work 
had  been  begun  by  the  art-historian  Vasari,  who  wrote  in  the 
most  generous  language  about  his  more  successful  rivaL  Re- 
gardless of  the  injury  to  the  apparent  scale  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  Federigo  painted  about  300  figures,  each  nearly  50  ft. 
high,  sprawling  with  violent  contortions  all  over  the  surface. 
Happily  age  has  s6  dimmed  these  pictures  that  their  presence 
£9  now  almost  harmless.  Federigo  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  continue  in  the  Pauline  chapel  of  the  Vatican 
the  scheme  of  decoration  begun  by  Michelangelo  during  his 
failing  years,  but  a  quarrel  between  the  painter  and  members  of 
the  papal  court  led  to  his  departure  ^m  Italy.  He  visited 
Brussels,  and  there  made  a  series  of  cartoons  for  the  tapestry- 
weavers.  In  1574  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  received 
commissions  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Qattn  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  and  others.  A  curious  full-length 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  fancy  dress,  now  at  Hampton  Court, 
is  attributed  to  this  painter^  though  very  doubtfully.  Another 
picture  in  the  same  collection  appears  to  be  a  replica  of  his 
painting  of  the  *'  Allegory  of  Calumny,"  as  suggested  by  Lucian's 
description  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Apelles;  the  satire  in  the 
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original  painting,  directed  against  some  of  his  courtier  enemies, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Federigo's  temporary  exile  from 
Rome.  .  His  success  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  other  works 
in  oil  was  more  reasonable  than  the  admiration  expressed  for 
his  colossal  frescoes.  A  portrait  of  a  "  Man  with  Two  Dogs," 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  is  a  work  of  some  real  merit, 
as  is  also  the  "  Dead  Christ  and  Angels  "  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
in  Rome.  Federigo  was  soon  recalled  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work 
on  the  vault  of  the  Pauline  clu4>el.  In  1585  he  accepted  an 
offer  by  Philip  11.  of  Spain  to  decorate  the  new  Escorial  at 
a  yeariy  salary  of  2000  crowns,  and  worked  at  the  Escorial 
from  January  1586  to  the  end  of  1588,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome.  He  there  founded  in  1595,  under  a  charter  confirmed 
by  Sixtus  V.,  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  Its  organization  suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  Resmolds  his 
scheme  for  founding  the  English  Royal  Academy. 

Like  hi^  contemporary  Giorgio  Vasari,  Federigo  aimed  at 
being  an  art  critic  and  historian,  but  with  very  different  success. 
His  chief  book,  VIdea  de'  PiUori,  ScuUan,  ed  ArckiieUi  (Turin, 
1607),  is  a  senseless  mass  of  the  most  turgid  bombast.  Little 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  his  smaller  works,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  printed  at  Bologna  in  x6o8,  describing  his  visit  to  Parma 
and  a  journey  through  central  Italy.  Federigo  was  raised  to 
the  mok  of  a  cavaliere  not  long  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Ancona  Ih  1609. 

For  both  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccaro,' see  Vasari,  pt.  B!.,  and 
Laosi,  Storia  Fittoricat  Roman  School,  epoch  iii.  (j.  H.  M.) 

ZUG  (Fr.  Zoug),  a  canton  of  central  Switzerland.  It  is  the 
smallest  undivided  canton,  both  as  regards  area  and  as  regards 
population.  Its  total  area  is  but  92*3  sq.  dl,  of  which,  however, 
no  fewer  than  75*1  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive,"  forests 
covering  19*9  sq.  m.  *  Of  the  rest  xo  sq.  m.  are  occupied  by  the 
cantonid  share  of  the  lake  of  Zug  (f.v.),  and  a|  sq.  m.  by  the 
lake  of  Aegeri,  whkh  is  wholly  within  the  canton. ' 

It  includes  the  fertile  strips  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  together  with  the  alluvial 
plain  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  lower  range,  culminating 
m  the  Zuserbera  (3255  ft.),  and  the  Wildspitz  (5194  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  01  the  Rossbcrg,  that  rises  east  of  the  lake  of  Zu^,  separates 
it  from  the  basin  and  lake  of  Acgeri,  as  well  as  from  the  hillv  district 
of  Menzingen.  The  Lorze  issues  from  the  lake  of  Acgeri,  forces  its 
way  through  moraine  deposits  in  a  deep  ^rge  with  fine  stalactite 
caverns  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Zug,  issuing  from  it  very  soon  to 
flow  into  the  Reuss.  The  canton  thus  bebngs  to  the  hilly,  not  to 
the  mountainous,  Swiss  cantons,  but  as  it  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  higher  ground  it  has  a  certain  strat^ical  position.  Railways 
connect  it  both  with  Lucerne  and  with  ZQrich,  while  lines  running 
along  either  shore  of  the  lake  of  Zug  join  at  the  Arth-(k)ldau  station 
of  the  St  Gotthard  railway.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Acgeri,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  canton,  b  the  true  site  of 
the  famous  battle  of  Morgarten  (g.t.)  won  by  the  Swiss  in  13 15. 
Till  1814  Zug  was  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  but  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  diocese  of  Basel  in  1828  it  was  assigned  to  it.  In 
1900  the  population  of  the  canton  was  25.09^,  of  whom  24,042  were 
German-speaking,  819  Italian-speaking,  ana  157  French-speaking, 
while  23.362  were  Romanists,  1701  Protestants,  and  19  Jews.  Its 
capital  IS  Zug,  while  the  manufacturing  village  of  Baar,  2  m.  N.. 
had  4484  inhabitants,  and  the  village  of  Cham,  3  m.  N.W.,  had 
3025  inhabitants.  In  both  cases  the  environs  of  the  villages  are 
included,  and  this  b  even  more  the  case  with  the  wide-spreading 
parishes  of  Unter  Acgeri  with  2593  inhabitanu,  of  Menzingen  with 
2495  inhabitants,  and  the  great  scnool  for  «rls  and  female  teachers, 
founded  in  1844  by  Father  Theodosius  Florentini,  and  of  Ober 
Aegeri  with  1891  inhabitants. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  the  canton  the  population  is  mainly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  cattle-breeding.  There  are  61 
"  alps,"  or  h^h  pastures,  in  the  canton.  At  Cham  1%  a  well-known 
factory  of  condensed  milk,  now  united  with  that  of  NestK  of 
Vevey.  At  Baar  there  are  extensive  cotton-spinning  mills  and 
other  factories.  Round  the  town  of  Zug  there  are  great  numbers 
of  fruit  treest.  and  *'  Kirsckwasser  "  (cherry-water)  and  cider  are 
largely  manufactured.  Apiculture  too  flourishes  greatly.  A  num- 
ber of  factories  have  sprung  up  in  the  new  quarter  cm  the  town, 
but  the  silk-weaving  industry  has  all  but  disappeared.  The  canton 
forms  a  single  a<uninistntive  district,  which  comprises  ele\-en 
communes.  The  legislature,  or  Kantonsrat,  has  one  member  to 
every  350  inhabitants,  and  the  seven  members  of  the  executive,  or 
ReperuMisrat,  are  elected  directly  by  popular  vote,  proportional 
representation  obtaining  in  both  cases  if  more  than  tmo  members 
are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  electoral  district  to  posts  in  the  same 
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authority.  The  term  of  office  !n  both  CMes  is  four  years.  Besides 
the  "  facultative  Referendum  "  by  which,  in  case  of  a  demand  by 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  or  by  800 
citizens,  any  law,  and  any  resolution  involving  a  cafntal  expenditure 
of  40,000,  or  an  annual  one  of  10,000  francs,  must  be  submitted 
to  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  the  "  initiative  "  at  the  demand  of 
1000  citizens  in  case  of  amendments  to  the  cantonal  constitution; 
there  is  also  an  "  initiative  "  in  case  of  bills,  to  be  exercised  at  the 
demand  of  800  citizens.  The  two  members  of  the  Federal  Stdndtral, 
as  well  as  the  one  member  of  the  Federal  Nationalratt  are  also 
elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  canton  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  iu  capital  Zug  (see  below).  From  1728  to  1738  it  was 
distracted  by  violent  disputes  about  the  distribution  of  the 
French  pensions.  In  1798  its  inhabitants  opposed  the  French, 
and  the  canton  formed  part  of  the  Tellgau,  and  later  of  one 
of  the  districU  of  the  huge  canton  of  the  Waldstitten  in  the 
Helvetic  republic.  In  1803  it  regained  its  independence  as  a 
separate  canton,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1814  the  "  Landsge- 
meinde,"  or  assembly  of  all  the  dtieens,  which  had  existed  for 
both  districts  since  1376,  became  a  body  of  electors  to  choose 
a  cantonal  cotmdL  The  reform  movement  of  1850  did  not 
affect  the  canton,  which  in  1845  was  a  member  of  the  Sonderbtmd 
and  shared  in  the  war  of  1847.  In  1848  the  remaining  functions 
of  the  Landsgemeinde  were  abolished.  Both  in  1848  and  in 
1874  the  canton  voted  against  the  acceptance  of  the  federal 
constitutions.  The  constitution  of  1873-76  was  amended  in 
x83i,  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1894. 

AuTHORrriES.— J.  J.  Blumer,  Stoats-  und  Reehtsgeschickts  i*r 
schwei*.  Demokratten,  3  vols.  (St.  Gall,  1850-9);  Gesckicktsfreund, 
from  1843;  A.  LUtolf.  Sagen,  Brducke,  Legenden  aus  den  fnnf  Orten 
(Lucerne,  1862);  Achille  Renaud,  Stoats-  und  RtchUg/tscktckts  d. 
Kant.  Z«f  (Pforzheim.  1847);  H.  Ryffel.  Die  scktoets.  Latidsgf- 
meinden  (Zarich,  1903);  F.  K.  Stadlin.  Die  Topopaphie  d,  Kant, 
Zug,  4  parts  (Lucerne,  1819-24);  B.  Suub,  Der'Kant.  Zug,  2nd  ed. 
(Zug,  1869);  A.  Strflby,  Die  Alp-  und  Weidewirtkschaft  im  Kant. 
Zug  (Soleure,  1901);  and  the  Zugerisches  Neujakrsblati  (Zug  from 
1882).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUO.  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  a  picturesque 
Utile  town  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Zugerbcrg  (3255  ft.),  which  rises  gradually,  its  lower 
slopes  thickly  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Pop.  (1900)  6598, 
mainly  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  The  lake  shore  has 
been  embanked  and  forms  a  promenade,  whence  glorious  views 
of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  as  well  as  of  the 
Rigi  and  Pilatus^  are  gained.  -Towards  its  northerly  end  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  a  part  of  the  shore  slipped 
into  the  lake  in  1887.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  rather 
crowded  together,  though  only  four  of  the  wall  towers  and  a 
small  part  of  the  town  walls  still  survive.*  The  most  striking 
old  building  in  the  town  is  the  pari^  church  of  St  Oswald  (late 
15th  century),  dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria 
(d.  642),  one  of  whose  arms  was  brought  to  Zug  in  1485.  The 
town  hall,  also  a  15th-century  building,  now  houses  the  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Museum.  There  are  some  quaint  old  painted 
houses  close  by. .  A  little  way  higher  up  the  hill-side  is  a  Capuchin 
convent  in  a  striking  position,  close  to  the  town  wall  and  leaning 
against  it.  Still  higher,  and  outside  the  old  town,  is  the  fine  new 
parish  church  of  St  Michael,  consecrated  in  1902.  The  business 
quarter  is  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  old  town,  near  the 
railway  station.  Several  fine  modem  buildings  rise  on  or  close 
to  the  shore  in  the  town  and  to  its  south,  whilst  to  the  south- 
west is  a  convent  of  Capuchin  nuns,  who  manage  a  large  girls' 
school,  and  several  other  educational  establishments. 

The  town,  first  mentioned  in  1240,  is  called  an  "oppidum" 
in  1242,  and  a  "castrum  "  in  1255.  In  1273  it  was  bought  by 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  from  Anna,  the  heiress  of  Kyburg  and 
wife  of  Eberhard,  head  of  the  cadet  line  of  Habsburg,  and  in 
1.^78  part  of  its  territory,  the  valley  of  Aegeri,  was  pledged  by 
Rudolph  as  security  for  a  portion  of  the  marriage  gift  he  pro- 
mised to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  was 
betrothed  to  his  son  Hartmann,  whose  death  in  1281  prevented 
the  marriage  from  taking  place.  The  town  of  Zug  was  governed 
by  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Habsburgs,  and  a  council,  and 
was  much  favoured  by  that  family.    Several  country  districts 


(Baar,  Menzingen,  and  Aegeri)  had  each  iu  own  "Landsge- 
meinde "  but  were  governed  by  one  bailiff,  also  appointed  by  the 
Habsburgs;  these  were  known  as  the  "  Aeusser  Amt,**  and  were 
always  favourably  diqx>sed  to  the  Confederates.  Oa  the  27ih 
of  June  1352  both  the  town  of  Zug  and  the  Aeusser  Amt  entered 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  latter  being  received  00  exactly 
the  same  terms  as  the  town,  and  not,  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of 
cotmtry  districts,  as  a  subject  land;  but  in  September  1352 
Zug  had  to  acknowledge  its  own  brds  igain,  and  in  1355  to 
break  off  its  connexion  with  the  league.  About  1364  the  town 
and  the  Aeusser  Amt  were  recovered  for  the  league  Ivy  the  men 
of  Schwyz,  and  from  this  time  Zug  took  part  as  a  full  member 
in  all  the  acts  of  the  league.  In  1379  the  German  king  Wences- 
bus  exempted  Zug  from  all  external  jurisdictions,  and  in  x^S^ 
the  Habsburgs  renotmced  their  daims,  reserving  only  an  ancuaJ 
payment  of  twenty  silver  marks,  and  this  came  to  an  end  in 
1415.  In  1400  Wenceslaus  gave  all  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the 
town  only.  The  Aeusser  Amt  then,  in  1404,  claimed  that  the 
banner  and  seal  of  Zug  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the  oraniry 
districts,  and  were  supported  in  this  dum  by  Schwyz.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  in  14x4  by  arbitration  and  the  banner 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  town.  Finally  in  14x5  the  right  of  elect iT.g 
their  **  landammann  "  was  given  to  2Uig  by  the  Confederates^ 
and  a  share  in  the  criminid' jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the 
Aeusser  Amt  by  the  German  king  Sigismund.  In  x^Ss  Zug 
joined  the  league  of  the  Swabian  dtics  against  Leopold  of 
Habsburg  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Sempach,  as  veil  as  in 
the  various  Axgovian  (141 5)  and  lliuigovian  (1460)  oonqiiests 
of  the  Confederates,  and  later  in  those  in  Italy  (15x2),  hkvir^ 
already  taken  part  in  the  occupation  of  the  Val  d'OssoJa.  Be- 
tween X379  (Walchwil)  and  X477  (Cham)  Zug  had  acquired 
various  districts  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  piindpally  to  the 
north  and  the  west,  which  were  ruled  till  1798  by  the  town 
alone  as  subject  lands.'  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Zug, 
dung  to  the  old  faith  and  was  a  memba  of  the  "  Chiistliche 
Verdnigung"  of  X529.  In  1586  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Golden  League.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUO,  LAKE  OF,  one  of  the  minor  Swiss  lakea^  on  tbe  out- 
skirts of  the  Alps  and  N.  of  that  of  Lucerne.  Probably  at  sor^e 
former  date  it  was  connected  by  means  of  the  Lake  of  Lo^erz 
and  the  plain  of  Brunnen  with  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  At  present 
it  is  formed  by  the  Aa,  which  descends  from  the  Rif^  and  outers 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Lorxe  pours  its  waters 
into  the  lake  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  il  m.  further  \V. 
issues  from  the  lake  to  pursue  its  course  towards  tbe  Recss. 
The  Lake  of  Zug  has  an  area  of  about  15  sq.  m.,  is  about  9  m. 
in  length,  2|  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  maximum  deptn  of  650  ft  „ 
while  its  surface  is  1368  ft.  above  sea-Ievd.  For  the  most  part 
the  lake  is  in  the  Canton  of  Zug,  but  the  southern  aid  is,  to  the 
extent  of  3!  sq.  m.,  in  that  of  Schwyc,  while  the  Canton  cf 
Luceme  daims  about  |  sq.  m.,  to  the  N.  6t  Immensee.  Toward 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  the  Rigi  descends  rather  steep?t 
to  the  water's  edge,  while  part  of  its  east  shore  forms  a  narrcw 
level  band  at  the  foot  of  the  Rossbeig  (si94ft.)  and  the  Zugerbcrg. 
At  its  northern  end  the  shores  are  neariy  levd,  while  on  the  west 
shore  the  wooded  promontory  of  Buonas  (with  its  castks,  o'd 
and  new)  projects  picturesquely  into  the  waters.  Tbe  princ'piJ 
place  on  the  lake  is  the  town  of  Zug,  whence  a  railway  (foxir.crly 
part  of  the  St  Gotthard  main  route)  runs  along  its  eastern 
shore  past  Walchwil  to  Arth  at  its  south  end,  which  b  con- 
nected by  a  steam  tramway  with  the  Arth-Goldau  Nation  of  the 
St  Gotthard  line.  This  line  runs  from  Arth  along  the  w^esirrs 
shore  to  Immensee,  where  it  bean  S.W.  to  Luceme,  while  from 
Immensee  another  railway  leads  (at  first  some  way  from  the 
shore)  to  Cham,  3  m.  W.  of  Zug.  The  first  steamer  was  {dared 
on  the  lake  in  1852.  Many  fish  (induding  pike  and  carp  of 
considerable  wdghts)  are  taken  in  the  lake,  which  is  cspecu^ly 
famous  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  trout  {Salmo  scltriirus^ 
locally  called  Rdthdi),  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

ZUHAIR  [Zuhair  ibn  Abl  Sulml  RabT  a  uI-Muxan1|  Hih 
century),  one  of  the  six  great  Arabian  pre-Islamic  poets.  Of 
his  life  practically  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  belonged  10 


lie  hit  poem*  Kavt 


lupplrnienia/y  poemi  v 
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•luico,  tad  ntulatioD  of  ZvolKhe  Diep.  li.TtOMai  (t)  ncbmv 
(■on  oc  four  poldcn,  {sMOJioa:  ^i)  adtitun  worki,  t^oonoo; 
'-'  --Icmoity  to  bihnniai.  Itea,o>u;  toul,  (7,uaj»rL 

1901  Ihe  lovcnuwnt  introdDcel  •  bill  in  tin  Suia  Cenoal. 

ini  the  Zutdcr  Z«  by  buUdinc  1  dik^Tn^hc't^lnh'  HoLS 
llunigb  Ib>  ABUtcUkp  to  Wicrinnn  and  Irom  thlt  illaiid 
.-  —S  FricMud  GOHt  ■■  Piaani;  and  lunliFr  providine  for  the 
dnlniiif  of  two  portion  of  the  endowJ  ana,  nariFly  Um  N.W. 
ud  tbe  S.W.  poUcn  ihowii  in  the  ubk.  Tbe  entire  mk  wu 
10  be  completed  in  Ifl  yt9,n  et  an  etiimated  coal  of  £7,f  ICooOk 
The  bDI  faucd  10  become  law  and  in  conaequence  of  financial  difi- 
project  had  not,  up  to  1910.  advanced  beyond  the  lUgc 


<rer;  his  aleptather.  Am  Ibn  Hijar,  hii 
I  UD,  Ka'b  ibn  Zuhair,  mere  all  pocu  of 
to  bave  lived  long,  and  at  tbe  age  of 
net  Mabomet.  Hii  home  vai  in  the  Land 
.  His  poenu  are  charatterited  by  their 
lious  monlising.    One  ol  them 


pubUihed  by  W.  Ahtwanlc  In  fail 


^by 

,  Araiie  Ptru  (LondoL.  .,,.,. 

'lam  (died  loS^)  by  Count  Laodberg 
-iiwHri  sro^t  (Leiden,  IWgi    Some 


luZnbHnjRK 


ZniDER  ZBB,  01  ZuYDEI  Zee,  a  land-locked  inlet  on  the 
csut  of  Holland,  bounded  N.  by  tbe  chain  ol  tbe  Frisian  Islands, 
and  W.,  S.,  and  E.  by  the  piovinces  ol  Nonb  Holland,  Ulitcht, 
Gelderland,  Overyscl,  and  Friesland.     It  is  about  Ss  m.  long 

Di.,  and  ixinlains  the  islands  of  Marken,  SchoklBnd,'Urk,  Wierin- 
gen,  and  Gricnd.  In  the  early  unlurics  of  llie  Christian  en  the 
Zuider  (t.e.  Soutbem)  Zee  ns  a  snuU  inland  take  situated  in 
Ihe  southern  part  of  tbe  pmeat  gulf,  and  called  Fins  by 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  otber  early  writen.  It  wat  separated  from 
the  sea  by  ■  belt  of  aunb  and  ten  uniting  Friestand  and  Nottb 
Holland,  tbe  original  roast-line  being  Mill  indicated  by  (be  line 
of  the  Fiiiian  Iilind*.  Numerous  itrcarot,  including  the 
Vechi,  Eem,  and  Ysel,  discharged  tbelr  waten  into  this  lake 
and  issued  thence  as  Ibe  Vlife  Cltln  Flaai),  which  readied  the 
North  Sea  by  the  Vliegat  between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and 
Tenchelling.  In  Ibe  £ei  frusiwia  the  Vlie  (Fli,  or  Flehi)  it 
accepted  as  Ihe  boundary  between  the  territory  of  Ibe  East  and 
Wesl  Frisians.  In  time,  however,  and  especially  during  the 
1  jth  century,  high  tides  and  north-weal  storms  swept  away  the 
western  banks  of  the  VUe  and  submerged  great  tracts  of  land. 
In  1170  tbe  land  between  Slavoren,  Teiel.  and  Mcdembllk  iras 
wished  away,  and  a  century  Uter  the  Zuider  Zee  waa  formed. 
The  open  waterway  between  Slavoren  and  Enkhujien.  however, 
as  it  now  ensla,  dates  from  1400.  In  the  south  and  east  the 
destruction  was  arrested  by  tbe  high  sandy  Bborcs  of  Gooii 
Veluwe.  Voorst,  and  Gaalerland  in  tbe  provinces  of  Utncbt, 
Geldcrland,  Oveiytcl,  and  Friesland  r^>ectively. 

The  mean  deplfa  of  tbe  Zuider  Zee  is  II'4>  ft.;  depth  In  the 
soutbem  baun  o(  the  [ormer  Lake,  10  ft.;  u  Val  vitnlfrk  (deep 
water  to  tbe  west  ol  Ihe  iiland  ol  Urli).  tul  rt.  II  ,1  lire  ]'  .[mm 
frontheitlandof  Urk  10  Marken.  and  thir"<.->u.[>,.iJ.  <-  ll-n 
(North  KoUand)  and  N.N.E.  to  Lemmer  <M,,.-I..:i.i>.  ■' ,  ■   Iks 

will  connect  parts  of  lb"  7iiifl#r  Tjw  h^^.r.-    .   ..m^  ,1.  lah 

of  S  ft.    The  olber  puts 


trading  and  hthiiig  ports.    The  itbeiiat  ol  ihc  Zurd 

of  sea  day  andthe  man  recent  Mil  of  Ihe  YhI:  k 
sand,  partly  In  the  nonh  about  Dili  and  Enkhuiien, 
south  BkHig  Ihc  h^tbou  of  Caii,Vdi»  ~ 


■nia  (our  poldis*.  with  re 

Diep,  lo  Anulerdam,  and.  by  ilulca  near  V\  1 
pan  dI  the  le*.    The  four  polders  with  th 


r.  area  S3  J9»  acres; 

::  m  :: 

-   "S-S99     ■■ 
vould  have  an  am 


The  Lake  Yielnw 


,d,c; 


caJcMlatH  a*  loUows;  li)  encloeiiig  dike. 


of  Schaklind  w< 
oy  onieroi  tM  stale  in  IStt-  it  being 
indalion.    The  island  of  Griend  (or 
whidi  MI  deaitoytd  by  fluod 


Sled  •walled 

n  B>  a  ^!?^for"ilik".  iivTiw~Ju"iijii 
riplion  of  cheeae.    Like  Bomc  of  tbe  other 


U  particulan  ol  the  E 
iFimiflCl  of  all  former  propoaalL 
put  d«  afilmding  <■  drMfUtiiti  d 

(ind  ed..  1901).  and  D,  B3let,  " 

Rn.  Gtnt.  (loos)  and  W.  J,  Tuyn,  OiA  HMamiifii  Derpn  nu 
ii  Zmimm  (Haarlem,  igoo). 

ZUIA.  a  smaD  town  neat  the  head  of  Anneiley  Bay  on  the 

African  coast  ol  the  Rnl  Sea.    It  derives  its  chief  Interest  from. 

a  in  tu  vidnity  wbidi  are  genenlly  supposed  to  mark  tbe 

of  the  andent  emporium  of  Aduli)  fAiiaiMt,  'AiovU ),  Ibe 

port  of  Aiura  (f.t.)  and  rhief  outlet  In  the  eariy  ODiurie)  ol 

tfie  Cbritliin  era  for  ibe  ivory,  bidti,  slaves  and  olbei  export* 

of  Ibe  inierior.    Coamu  lodicopleuttei  saw  ben  an  ictcriptioB 

PInlemy  Euergeta  (i47-i»  b.c);  and  bencc,  ai  tbe  earliot 

■ntioD  of  Adulii  it  found  fn  tbe  geographers  of  the  hnt  century 

1.,  it  ii  conjectuied  that  the  town  mutt  have  ptevimuly 

eiitled  luider  another  name  and  may  have  been  tbe  Berenic* 

of  the  Ptotemio.    Descnbed  by  a  Greek  menliant 

of  ibe  time  of  Ve^nnu  ai "  a  weU-arranged  matketi"  the  place 

'  a*  been  for  centurio  buried  voder  sand.    The  rulu  visible 

iclude  a  temple,  obeliiki  and  numerous  fiagmenti  ol  mlumna, ' 


la  1857  an  agieemciil  waa  enleied  Inlo  by  Dejaj  Kansye.  a 
chief  ol  nrrf .  in  revoll  aniniF  the  Negut  Thaxtore  ol  AbyHinia. 

and  the  commander  cJ  a  Frec^  cmiaer  mt  to  Annolry  Bay 
in  1S59  found  the  country  in  a  state  ol  anarchy.  No  farther  steps 
weie  taken  by  Fiance  to  aaaert  ill  sovereignty,  and  Zula  with  Ihe 
neighbauring  coaal  passed,  Dominally,  to  Egypt  in  1S66.  Zula 
iHSa  ihe  place  where  the  Briiiah  eapedition  a  1S67-A8  against 
''^-— ' —    -"- — ibarkrd.   Anncaley   Bay  affrmliiig  nfe  and  ample 


brihT^iitUi 


c   largest  ocean-going  v 


l^^ui  lulian 


■    i"    i;  K 


TTuA 

ZULOAGA,  ISNACIO  (1870-  },  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Eibar,  in  the  Basque  country,  the  ton  of  tfie  metal- 
worker and  damascener  Pladdo  Zuloaga,  and  grandson  of  Ihe 
organiser  and  director  of  the  royal  armoury  in  Madrid.  Th* 
career  chosen  for  him  by  bis  father  was  that  of  an  architect, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  be 
immediately  followed  the  strong  impulse  thai  led  him  to  paint- 
ing.   After  only  tii  months'  work  he  cnmplcted  his  first  picture. 

his  stutiies  in  Paris,  he  was  sliongly  influenced  by  Gauguin  and 
found  hit  true  alyle,  which  is  bated  on  tbe  national  Spanish 


tnditiei]  Mnbedied  in  tbe  votk  of  Velmqun,  Zurbinn,  El 
Creco,  uid  Goy*'  Hi)  omi  country  iru  tlon  in  icliaoaleil^ng 
the  young  vrtiit  whose  Attong,  decontivt,  rugged  tiyle  was  the 
very  begition  of  Ihe  aiini  oT  luch  well-known  [DDdem  Spuiiah 
■rlJBts  a>  Fortuny,  Madrazo,  uid  Boilliure.  It  waa  £rst  in 
Puia»  »nd  then  in  Bmiuls  ud  other  contiiuntal  art  centres, 
lh4t  ZiUa»g»  Wis  hailed  by  the  refonnen  as  the  rtgeneraLor  of 
Spaniah  nationaJ  art  azid  as  tlie  kader  of  ■  schDol.  He  is  now 
repteHated  [n  almost  every  great  contmcnlal  gallery.  Two 
ol  bit  canvases  are  at  the  Luxembourg,  one  at  Ihe  Brussels 
Museum  ("Avaot  la  Corrida"),  and  one  ("The  Poet  Con 
M^el")  at  the  Viemu  Gallery.  The  Pau  Museum  owns  an 
Inleiesting  portrait  o[  a  lady,  Ihe  Barcelona  Municipal  Museum 
the  important  group  "  Amtei,"  the  Venice  Gallery,  "  iladame 
Louise"^  the  Berlin  Gallery,  "The  Topen."  Other  eiampla 
are  in  the  Budapest,  Stullgart,  GbenI  and  Fosen  pUcrics 
and  in  many  important  private  collections. 
'  A  [ully  illuitraint  account  of  Ihe  aniir  and  hi>  work,  by  M,  Ulrilio, 
warn  published  in  a  apecial  number  of  fffrma  (Barccloiu,  190J), 

ZUIOURD.  t  country  of  aDuth-east  Africa,  fanning  the 
N.E.  pan  of  Ihe  province  of  Nalal  in  the  Union  of  South  Alrica. 
The  "  Province  of  ZuluUnd,"  aa  it  was  officially  styled  from 
189S  to  1910,  liei  between  16°  ja'  and  19*  15'  S.  and  jo°  40' 
■nd  3J*  E.,  and  bu  an  area  of  10^50  sq.  m.  II  includes  in  the 
OOTIh  the  country  of  the  Ama  Tonga,  Zaambanland,  and  other 
Email  terriloriei  oat  part  of  the  tonner  Zulu  kingdom  and 
attlldK*  north  from  the  lower  Tugela  to  the  aouthem  frontier 
of  Pottugude  East  Africa.  Bounded  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
ithaaacoul  line  of  itom.  North  and  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Utiecbt  and  Vryheid  diitricti  of  Natal  and  by  Swaiiland. 
It>  grtatcst  length  in  a  direct  lln?  is  iSj  m.,  its  greatest  breadth 
loj  m.  (For  map  lee  Sodth  Atuca.) 
Pkyiiod  ftolKTM.— Zululand  k  part  of  the  region  of  hitli  and 


rica.  The  coul,  which  n 
BDdhilla  CDVercd  with  Ibi 
soo  fi.     Tbr-  •»  ~" 

d  Khi  Lak!='"aii~of"cDmI 

1  by  otuaiiea.     51  Lucia,  the  lani 


3f  ahallow  Ugoona 


Of  th 


in  Tong^ 


of  the  ti 
10  ft. 

ilh  end. 
Slluyi.  dew 


-"depth  t^g  to  10  ft.    It'runi  pmliel  (. 

ia  vepanted  by  aandhilla.  The  opcninj 
«-.  i>  at  the  south  end.  Ko«  Lake  lie 
and.     Il  >•  not  more  than  halt  the  aii 


Virh°<^"d[»riR'cit   Naial'f^rcn  iu* 
StLutia,  lake.  "Th/umfoliJ!  w'lh  t'^ 


ea.  the  B^ivk 


by  Rithirdt  Bay.  For  a  mniiderjble  pan  at  tl 
Blool.  Buflala  and  Tufrla  riven  (am  sSTS-W.  U 
land  (tee  Tu&ELA}.   There  are  nuavroumbiTi 

d.'rali™The"cw'w'y^e''™i*b.lt  ii , . 

maUria    ia    prevalmt;    that    of    the    highUndt    tenpcraie.      Tt,.? 

cOTUianl  in  the  inland  re^iont  duiing  the  middle  t«  the  day.  A 
hoi  wind  Iron  iIk  N.W.  is  ociasioaally  eipeririiced  IB  tbe  hi(h- 

flcn  and  ^'aii>iii.~-Tbe  coul  plain  (in  tain  nait^.  tbe  rivir 
vajirya.  and  the  eaitern  lldta  of  the  lower  hilTa  are  connd  >:-^ 

bneh  and  has  lillle  underBrowth.  "Coul  [oreaca  "  grow  in  t.-^ 
paichea  mlong  the  lower  couitn  of  the  riven,  11  their  rrv^icS:. 
and  on  the  landhillA  along  the  ohsl  They  coniain  hutieH 
limber  Ireea,  polma.  manGTOvet  and  olhs-  fn^va!  arvl  sub'In^f  iri! 
plants  and  have  an  almoai  irapenetiablc  underrrowlh.  Tlv  Urr'.-£ 
coast  loreat  i>  ihac  of  Dulcuduku.  tome  9  ni.  ^y  1 J  n.  la  tatr; 
adjannt  to  Sc  Lucia  Bay.     The  upland  re(ions  are  thw  of  kich 


covered  wilh  Eraaa  and  Q 
bourhood  of  Che  Ponirgi 


.  .    lEidwe  diurict).  ihe  while  asd  tl 
ard,  panther,  jackaL  tpotled  hyena,  aj 

tcooni  oJ  the  low  couQiry.    Venomou 
t  koT]  buitaid,   ihe  koorhan.   lurkey   I 


an  lOfBesi  a  dwari  breed  of  lOiqQth^ldiuis]  hunched 

ItiliaiUanis, — The  pi^itiktioi)  in  tfio^  wa*  ■O'"™"''  at 
g]o,ooo.  Of  thoe  only  363;  livnl  outside  tbe  area  devoted  19 
DiUvE  locations.  Tbe  white  papulation  DUnibered  i6gj.  The 
vast  majority  ol  tbe  naiivea  are  Zulu  <Me  Kamis),  iMit  there 
is  a  (etdcraent  of  some  looo  Baautot  in  the  Nqutu  diitnci- 
ATter  the  earablishment  oi  the  Zulu  mllitaiy  u 
[n  tbe  [Qth  century  various  Zulu  hordes 
and  overran  a  great  part  of  eaat-central  Ainca,  aa  lar  aa  ana 
even  beyond  the  Lake  Nyaaa  district.  Throughout  tlkeae  rc^kms 
they  are  variously  known  as  Ma-Zitu,  Ma-Ravi,  Wi-Ngoei 
(Angoni),  Matabele  (Ame-Ndebeli),  Ma-Vili,  and  Aba-Zans. 

of  the  tribes,  such  aa  the  Wa-Nindi  of  Moiambique,  ailoplsl 

[ion  that  the  true  Zulu  are  far  more  numennu  north  of  tic 
Limpopo  than  has  ever  been  Ihe  case.  In  most  placa  Ihcy  ha^i'c 
become  eitinct  or  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  populalioos 
owing  to  their  habit  of  Incorponting  prisonen  in  the  tube. 
But  they  Btill  bold  thdr  ground  as  the  nding  eleraent  in  the 
region  between  the  limpopo  and  tbe  middle  Zantbexi,  which 
from  them  takci  the  name  olMalabeleland.  The  di 
and  Editory  of  tbe  two  chief  migrationa  of  Zulu  people*  at 


ward  a 


d  by  fc 


Ihe'^m^eiicy''uS 
enchanee  of  cattle  1 


y  Sungindaba,  botb  chieta  ol 
tbe  early  igtb  (Cululy. 

ng   from    the   pcicti™  0*   potygainy  aad    iS. 
rna<le   upon   majTUfe.     The  ffiving   of  cat:J< 

dilcreol  light  by  the  n 
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ander  the  immediate  rule  of  its  headman,  who  b  a  patriarch  respon- 
sible for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  iu  members.  Over  the  headman, 
whose  authority  may  extend  to  more  than  one  kraal,  is  the  tribal 
chief,  and  above  the  tribal  chief  was  the  king,  whose  authority 
is  now  exercised  by  a  British  commissioner.  By  the  custom  m 
Uonipa  a  woman  carefully  avoids  meeting  her  husband's  parents 
or  the  utterance  of  anv  word  which  occurs  in  the  names  of  the 

Erincipal  members  of  ncr  husband's  family:  e.g.  if  she  have  a 
rother-in-law  named  U'Nkomo,  she  would  not  use  the  Zulu  for 
'  inkomo,  but  would  invent  some  other  word  for  it.    The 


cow. 


husband  observes  the  same  custom  with  regard  to  his  mother-in- 
law.  The  employment  of  *'  witch  doctors  for  "  smelling  out  " 
criminals  or  aoaiagati  (usually  translated  "  wizard's,"  but  meaning 
evildoers  of  any  kind,  such  as  poisoners),  once  common  in  Zulu- 
land,  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  was  discouraged  by  Cetywayo, 
who  established  "  kraals  of  refuge  "  for  the  reception  of  persons 
rescued  by  him  from  condemnation  as  abatagatu  Smelling  out " 
was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British  in  the  early  years  of  the 
30th  century.   (For  the  Zulu  speech,  see  Bantu  Languages.) 

Toums. — The  Zulus  live  m  kraals,  circular  enclosures  wth^ 
generally,  a  ring  fence  inside  formine  a  cattle  pen.  Between  this 
fence  and  the  outer  fencing  are  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
royal  kraal  for  a  considerable  period  was  at  Ulundi,  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Umfolon.  The  last  king  to  occupy  it  was  Cetywayo; 
Dinizulu's  kraal  was  farther  north  near  the  Nawandwc  magistracy. 
The  chief  white  settlements  are  Eshowe  and  Melmoth.  Eshowe 
(pop.  iQ04i  i8S5  of  whom  570  were  whites)  is  about  95  ra.  N.E. 
of  Uuroan,  lies  i^  m.  inland  and  some  1800  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Eshowe  b  3  m.  W.  of  the  mission  station  of  the  same  name  in 
which  CoL  Pearson  was  beweged  by  the  Zulus  in  1879,  and  was 
laid  out  in  1883.    It  b  picturesqudv  dtuated  on  a  wcll-wooded 

Elateao  and  has  a  bracing  climate.  Two  hundred  acres  of  forest 
ind  in  the  centre  of  the  town  have  been  reserved  as  a  natiiral 
park.  Melmoth,  as  m.  N.N.E.  of  Eshowe,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  farmed  by  Boers.  Somkcle  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
St  Lucia  coal-fields  dbtrict.  Nkandhla  is  a  small  settlement  in 
the  south-west  of  the  country. 

Communkaiimu. — Notwithstandhig  its  310  m.  of  coast-line  Zulu- 
land  possesses  no  harbours.  Thirty-six  miles  N.E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tugela  there  is,  however,  fairly  safe  anchoran,  except  in 
S.S.W.  or  W.  winds,  about  1500  yds.  from  the  shore.  The  landing- 
place  b  on  the  open  sandy  beach,  where  a  small  stream  enters  the 
sea.  Thb  Unding-pbce  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Port  Durn- 
ford.  It  was  used  to  land  stores  in  the  war  of  187^.  Well-made 
roads  connect  all  the  magbtracies.  The  Tugela  is  crossed  by 
well-known  drifts,  to  which  roads  from  Natal  and  ZuluUnd  con- 
verge. Two,  the  I^wer  Tugela  and  Bond's  Drift,  are  both  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Middle  Drift  b  36  m.  in  a  direct  line 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tuecla.  Rorkc's  Drift,  48  m.,  also  in  a 
direct  line,  above  the  Midole  Drift,  b  a  crossing  of  the  Buffalo 
river  a  little  above  the  Tugela  confluence.  A  rauway,  completed 
in  1904,  which  begins  at  Durban  and  crosses  into  Zulubnd  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Tugela  near  the  Lower  Drift,  runs  along  the  coast 
belt  over  neariy  level  country  to  the  St  Lucia  coal-fields  in  Hbbisa 
magbtracy — 107  m.  from  Durban,  of  which  q8  are  in  Zululand. 
There  b  telegraphic  communication  between  the  magistracies  and 
townships  and  with  Natal. 

Tndustries.—Tht  Zulu  gives  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Their  main  wnlth  consists  in  their  herds  of  cattle  and  , 
flocks  of  sheep.  They  raise,  however,  crops  of  maise,  mUlet,  sweet 
potatoes  and  tobacco.  Sugar,  tea  and  coffee  are  crown  ^in  the 
coast  belt  by  whites.  Anthracite  b  mined  in  the  Sc  Lucia  Ba^r 
district,  and  bituminous  coal  b  found  in  the  Nqutu  and  Kyudeni 
hills.  (Sold,  iron,  copper  and  other  minerab  have  also  been  found, 
but  the  mineral  wealtn  of  the  country  is  undeveloped.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  natives  in  cotton  goods,  &c.,  and  numbers 
of  Zulu  seek  service  in  Natal.  (Trade  statbtics  are  included  in 
those  of  Natal.) 

ildwMirJraltoii.— Zululand  forprovindal  purposes  b  governed  by 
the^  provincbl  council  of  Natal;  otherwise  it  b  subject  to  the 
Union  parliament,  to  which  it  returns  one  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  It  was  formeriy  represented  in  the  Natal  legis* 
lature  by  three  members,  one  member  utting  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  two  being  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  one 
each  for  the  districts  of  Eshowe  and  Melmoth.  Their  selection 
and  election  were  governed  by  the  «ame  laws  as  in  Natal  proper, 
and  on  the  establiwiment  of  the  Union  the  franchise  qualifications 
— which  practically  exclude  natives — remained  unaltered.  The 
parlbmentary  voters  in  1910  numbered  1442.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  commissioner  whose  rendence  b 
at  Eshowe.  Zululand  b  divided  into  eleven  magistracies,  and. the 
district  of  Tongaland  (also  called  Mputa  or  Amaputaland).  In 
the  magbtracies  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  indumas  (headmen) 
is  exercised  under  the  control  of  resident  magistrates.  The  Ama- 
Tonga  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule,  but  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  civil  commissioner.  The  Ingwavuma 
magistracy,  like  TongaUnd.  formed  no  part  of  the  dommkms  of 
the  Zulu  longs,  but  was  ruled  by  independent  chiefs  until  its  annexa- 
tion by  Great  Britain  in  1895. 


With  the  exception  of  the  townships  and  a  district  of  Emtoii> 
ianeni  magistracy  known  as  "  Pinoviso  B,"  *  mainly  occupied  by 
Boer  fanners,  all  the  land  was  vested  In  the  crown  and  very  little 
has  been  parted  with  to  Europeans.  The  crown  lands  are,  la 
effect,  native  reserves.  A  hut  tax  of  las.  per  annum  b  levied  on 
all  natives.  The  tax  has  to  be  paid  lor  each  wife  a  Zulu  may 
possess,  whether  or  not  each  wife  nas  a  separate  hut.  ^nce  1906 
a  poll  tax  of  £1  a  head  b  also  levied  on  all  males  over  eighteen, 
European  or  native. 

History. — ^At  what  period  the  Zulu  (one  of  a  number  of 
closely  allied  septs)  first  reached  the  country  to  which  they  have 
given  their  name  b  uncertain;  they,  were  probably  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  White  Umfolosi  river  at  the  beginning  61 
the  X7th  century,  and  they  take  their  name  from  a  chief  who 
flourished  about  that  time.  The  earliest  record  of  contact 
between  Europeans  and  the  Zulu  race  b  believed  to  be  the 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Doddington"  in  2756,  The 
survivoTB  met  with  hospitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  Natal,  and  afterwards  proceeded  up  the  coast  to 
St  Lucia  Bay.  They  describe  the  natives  as  **  very  proud  and 
haughty,  axid  not  so  accommodating  as  those  latdy  left" 
They  differed  from  the  other  natives  in  the  superior  neatness 
of  their  method  of  preparing  their  food,  and  were  more  deanly 
in  their  persons,  bath&ig  every  morning,  apparently  as  an  act 
of  devotion.  Their  chief  pride  seemed  to  be  to  keep  their  hair 
in  order.  It  b  added  that  they  watched  strictly  over  their 
women. 

At  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  the  Zulu  were  an  unimportant 
tribe  numbering  a  few  thousandis  only.  At  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  the  Umtetws  (mTetwa 
or  Aba-Tetwa)  wUch  dwelt  in  the  country  north-east  of  the 
Tugda.  The  ruler  of  the.  Umtetwa  was  a  chief  who  had  had 
in  early  life  an  adventurous  career  and  was  known  as  Dingiswayo 
(the  Wanderer).  He  had  lived  in  Capt  Colony,  and  j^j^ 
there,  as  b  supposed,  had  observed  the  manner  in  0HM0 
which  the  whites  formed  their  soldiers  into  disciplined 
regiments.  He  too  divided  the  young  men  of  hb 
tribe  into  im^  (regiments),  and  the  Umtetwa  became  a  formid- 
able military  power.  Dingiswayo  also  encouraged  trade  and 
opened  relations  with  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  Bay,  bartermg 
ivory  and  oxen  f(v  brass  and  bods.  In  1805  he  was  joined  by 
Chaka,  otherwise  Tshaka  (bom  e.  1783),  the  son  of  the  Zulu 
chief  Senzangakona;  on  the  bitter's  death  in  z8xo  Chaka, 
through  the  influence  of  Dinpswayo,  was  chosen  as  ruler  of  the 
Ama-Zulu,  though  not  the  rightful  heir.  (Thaka  joined  in  hb 
patron's  raids,  and  in  z8ia  the  Umtetwa  and  Zulu  drove  the 
Amangwana  across  the  Buffalo  river.  About  thb  Ume  Dingis* 
wayo  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Zwide,  chief  of  the 
Undwandwe  clan,  witB  whom  be  had  waged  constant  war.  The 
Umtetwa  army  then  placed  themselves  under  Chaka,  who  not 
long  afterwards  conquered  the  Undwandwe.  By  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  tribes  Chaka  made  of  the  Zulu  a  power-  ^^^^ 
ful  nation.  He  strnigthened  the  regimental  system 
adopted  by  Dingiswayo  and  perfected  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
A  new  order  of  battle  was  adopted — the  troops  being  massed 
in  crescent  formation,  with  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram ready  to  strengthen  the  weakest  point.*  Probably  Chaka's 
greatest  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the  stabbing  assegaL 
The  breaking  short  of  the  shaft  of  the  assegai  when  the  weapon 
was  used  at  dose  quarters  was  already  a  common  practice  among 
the  Ama-Zulu,  but  Chaka  had  the  shaft  of  the  ass«gab  made 
short,  and  their  blades  longer  and  heavier,  so  that  they  could  be 
used  for  cutting  or  pierdng.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the 
shidd  was  incressed,  the  more  completdy  to  cover  the  body  of 
the  warrior.   Military  kraab  were  formed  in  which  the  warriors 

*  The  Boers  obtained  the  right  to  settle  in  this  district  in  virtue 
of  Proviso  B  of  an  agreement  made,  on  the  aand  of  October  1886, 
between  the  settlers  m  the  "  New  Republic  "  and  Sir  A.  E.  Have- 
lock,  governor  oif  Natal. 

>  Dr  G.  McCall  Theal  sutes  that  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes 
living  in  whattb  now  Natal  and  Zulubnd  were  acquainted  with 
the  r^mental  system  and  the  method  of  attack  in  crescent  Shape 
formation  in  the  17th  century.    Memories  of  these  customs  lingered 

even  if  the  practice  had  died  out.    Among  the  AmarXc '''^^ 

of  Kaffirs  they  appear  to  have  been  quite  unknown. 
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were  kept  apart.  Members  of  a  regiment  were  of  much  the 
same  age,  and  the  young  warriors  were  forbidden  to  marry  until 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle. 

Chaka  had  but  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  tribes  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact;  either  they  received  permission 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Zulu  nation  or  they  were  practically 
exterminated.  In  the  latter  case  the  only  persons  ^ared  were 
young  girls  and  growing  lads  who  could  serve  as  cairiers  for 
the  army.  No  tribe  against  which  he  waged  war  was  able 
successfiUly  to  oppose  the  Zulu  arms.  At  first  Chaka  turned 
his  attention  northward.  Those  who  could  fled  before  him,  the 
first  of  importance  so  to  do  being  a  chief  named  Swangendaba 
(Sungandaba),  whose  tribe,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Zulu,  was 
known  as  Angoni.  He  was  followed  by  another  tribe,  which 
under  Manikusa  for  many  years  ravaged  the  district  around 
and  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  (see  Gazalamd).  Chaka  next  attacked 
the  tribes  on  his  southern  border,  and  by  zSao  had  made 
himself  master  of  Natal,  which  he  swept  almost  dear  of  in« 
habitants.  It  was  about  1820  that  Mosilikatze  (properly 
Umsilikazi),  a  general  in  the  Zulu  army,  having  incurred  Chaka's 
wrath  by  keeping  back  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  an  expedition, 
fled  with  a  large  following  across  the  Dnkensberg  and  began  to 
lay  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Vaai  and 
Limpopo  rivers.  Mosilikatze  was  not  of  the  Zulu  tribe  proper, 
and  he  and  his  followers  styled  themselves  Abaka-Zulu.  Chaka's 
own  dominions,  despite  his  conquests,  were  not  very  extenave. 
He  ruled  from  the  Pongolo  river  on  the  north  to  the  Umkomanzi 
river  on  the  south,  and  inland  his  power  extended  to  the  foot 
of  the  Drakensberg;  thus  his  territory  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  Zululand  and  Natal  as  constituted  in  1903. 
His  influence,  however,  extended  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
borders  of  Cape  Colony,  and  through  the  ravages  of  Swangen- 
daba and  Mosilikatze  the  terror  of  the  Zulu  arms  was  carried 
far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Chaka  seems  to  have  first  come  into  contact  with  Europeans 
in  1824.  In  that  year  (see  Natal)  he  was  visited  by  F.  G. 
Afrival  Farewell  and  a  few  companions,  and  to  them  be  made 
e/tik«  a  grant  of  the  district  of  Port  NataL  Farewell  found 
***•*•  the  king  at  Urogungindhlovu,  the  royal  kraal  on  the 
White  Umfolosi,  "  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  chiefs  and 
about  8000  or  9000  armed  men,  observing  a  state  and  ceremony 
In  our  introduction  little  expected."  At  this  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  Chaka;  but  the  wound  he  received  was 
cured  by  one  of  Farewell's  companions,  a  circumstance  which 
made  the  king  very  friendly  to  Europeans.  Anxious  to  open 
a  political  connexion  with  the  Cape  and  British  governments, 
Chaka  entrusted  early  in  1828  one  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
Sotobi,  and  a  companion  to  the  care  of  J.  S.  King,  one  of  the 
Natal  settlers,  to  be  conducted  on  an  embassage  to  Cape  Town, 
Sotobi  being  commissioned  to  proceed  to  the  king  of  England. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  three  months  later  were  sent  back  to  Zululand^  In  July 
of  the  same  year  Chaka  sent  an  army  westward  which  laid 
waste  the  Pondo  country.  The  Zulu  force  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  British  troops  guarding  the  Cape  frontier, 
but  much  alarm  was  caused  by  the  invasion.  In  November 
envoys  from  Chaka  reached  Cape  Town,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  a  British  officer  to  Zululand  to  confer  with  him.  Before 
this  embassy  started,  news  came  that  Chaka  had  been  murdered 
(23rd  of  September  1828)  at  a  military  kraal  on  the  Umvote 
about  fifty  miles  from  Port  Natal.  Chaka  was  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  by  his  half  brothers  Dingaan  and  Umtblangana, 
while  a  short  time  afterv.'ards  Dingaan  murdered  Umthlangana, 
overcame  the  oppositicn  of  a  third  brother,  and  made  himself 
king  of  the  Zulu. 

Bloodstained  as  had  been  Chaka's  rule,  that  of  Dingaan 
appears  to  have  exceeded  it  in  wanton  cruelty,  as  is  attested 
Dtonmrn^  by  Several  trustworthy  European  travellers  and 
'<Vff«ff>  xncrchants  who  now  with  some  frequency  visited 
Zululand.  The  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal  were  aliemalely 
terrorized  and  conciliated.  In  1835  Dingaan  gave  permission 
to  the  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal  to  establish  missionary 


stations  in  the  country.  In  retam  for  a  pRmiise  made  by  the 
settlers  not  to  harbour  fugitives  from  his  dominion*.  In  1856 
American  missionaries  were  also  allowed  to  open  statioes;  in 
1837  he  permitted  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  of  the  Church  Misaooaiy 
Society,  to  reside  at  his  great  kraal,  and  Owen  was  with  the  kizi^ 
when  in  November  2837  he  received  Pieter  Relief,  the  leader 
of  the  first  party  of  Boer  immigrants  to  enter  NataL 

Coming  over  the  Drakensberg  in  oonsideraUe  «nr»t*^^ 
during  2837,  the  Boers  found  the  land  stretching  south  fxma. 
the  mountains  almost  deserted,  and  Retief  went  to 
Dingaan  to  obtain  a  fomud  cession  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Tugela,  which  wnx  the  Zulu  recognixed 
as  the  boundary  of  Zuluhuid  proper.  After  agrceixig  to  Retiefs 
request  Dingaan  caused  the  Boer  leader  and  his  oompasioss 
to  be  murdered  (6th  of  February  1838),  following  up  his  treachery 
by  slaying  as  many  as  possiUe  <rf  the  other  Boera  who  bad 
entered  Natal.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  avenge 
their  slain,  in  which  the  Boers  were  aided  by  the  Briti^  aettkra 
at  Fort  Natal,  Dingaan's  army  was  totally  defeated  od  the 
i6th  of  December  1838,  by  a  Boer  force  under  Andzies  Pzetoriisa. 
Operating  in  open  coimtry,  mounted  on  hond>ack,  and  with 
rifles  m  their  hands,  the  Boer  farmers  were  able  to  indOlct  fearf iJ 
losses  on  their  enemy,  while  their  own  casualties  were  lev.  On 
"  Dingaan's  day  "  the  Boer  force  received  the  attack  of  the  Zula 
while  in  laager;  the  enemy  charged  in  dense  masses,  being  n»ct 
both  by  cannon  shot  and  rifle  fire,  and  were  presently  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  mounted  Boers.  After  the  ^eat  Dingaan  set 
fire  to  the  royal  kraal  (Umgungmdhlovu)  and  for  a  time  took 
refuge  in  the  bush;  on  the  Boers  recros^ng  the  Tbgda  he 
established  himself  at  Ulundi'at  a  little  distance  faom  his  fonnec 
capital.  His  power  was  greatly  weakened  and  a  year  later  was 
overthrown,  the  Boers  in  Natal  (January  1840)  supponing  his 
brother  Mpande  (usually  called  Panda)  in  rebellion  against  him. 
The  movement  was  completely  succe^ul,  several  of  Dingaan's 
regiments  going  over  to  Panda.  Dingaan  passed  into  Swaziland 
in  advance  of  his  retreating  forces,  and  was  there  nmzdcxed, 
while  Panda  was  crowned  king  of  Zululand  by  the  Boers. 

When  in  1843  the  British  succeeded  the  Boeis  as  masters 
of  Natal  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Panda,  iriio  gave  up 
to  the  British  the  country  between  the  upper  Tugela  a^^ 
and  the  Buffalo  rivers,  and  also  the  district  of  St 
Luda  Bay.  (The  bay  was  not  then  occupied  by  the  British, 
whose  object  in  obtaining  the  cession  was  to  prevent  its  acqoisi- 
tioh  by  the  Boers.  Long  afterwards  the  treaty  with  Panda  was 
successfully  invoked  to  prevent  a  German  occupatian  of  the 
bay.)  No  sooner  had  the  British  become  possessed  of  Natal 
than  there  was  a  large  Immigration  into  it  of  Zulu  fleeing  froo 
the  misgovemment  of  Panda.  That  chief  was  not,  however,  as 
warlike  as  his  brothers  Chaka  and  Dingaan;  and  he  remaiixd 
throughout  his  reign  at  peace  with  the  government  of  Nai^* 
With  the  Boers  who  had  settled  in  the  Transvaal,  however,  be 
was  involved  in  various  frontier  disputes.  He  had  wars  with 
the  Swazis,  who  in  1855  ceded  to  the  Boers  of  Lydeaborg  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pongolo  in  order  to  pbce 
Europeans  between  themselves  and  the  Zuhi.  In  1856  a 
civil  war  broke  out  between  two  of  Panda's  sons,  Cetywayo  and 
Umbulazi,  who  were  rival  claimants  for  the  succeasioo.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tngeb  ia 
December  1856,  in  which  Umbulazi  and  many  of  his  followers 
were  slain.  The  Zulu  country  continued,  however,  excited  asd 
disturbed  until  the  government  of  Natal  in  1861  obtaiisd  the 
formal  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Panda;  and  Cetyw3>o 
was  appointed.  The  agent  chosen  to  preside  at  the  nocninaiiao 
ceremony  was  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theophilus  Shepstoae,  «ho 
was  in  charge  of  native  affairs  in  Natal  and  had  woo  ia  a 

*  Bishop  Schreuder,  a  Norwegian  inissioDary  long  lesadent  w 
Zululand.  gave  Sir  Bartle  Frere  ihe  following  estimate  xA  the  three 
brothers  who  successively  reigned  over  the^ulu: — "  Chaka  va^  a 
really  great  man,  cruel  and  unscrupulous,  but  with  many  great 
qualities.  Dingaan  was  simply  a  beast  on  two  leg>.  Fainia  was 
a  weaker  and  less  able  man,  but  kindly  and  really  ^teful.  a  xrry 
rare  quality  among  Zulus.  He  used  to  kill  aonaeuines,  but  eoer 
wantonly  or  continuously.** 
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remarkable  degree  the  respect  and  liking  of  the  Zulu.  Panda 
died  in  October  1872,  but  practically  the  government  of  Zultdand 
had  been  in  Cetywayo*s  hands  since  the  victory  of  1856,  owing 
both  to  political  circumstances  and  the  failing  health  of  his 
father.  In  1873  the  Zulu  nation  appealed  to  the  Natal  govern- 
ment to  preside  over  the  installation  of  Cetywayo  as  king;  and 
this  request  was  acceded  to,  Shepstone  being  again  chosen 
as  British  representative.  During  the  whole  of  Panda's  reign 
the  condition  of  Zululand  showed  little  improvement.  Bishop 
Colenso  visited  him  in  1857  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  for 
a  mission  station,  which  was  opened  in  x86o,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Robertson,  who  laboured  in  the  country  for  many  years,  gaining 
the  confidence  both  of  Panda  and  Cetywayo.  German,  Nor- 
wegian and  other  missions  were  also  founded.  The  number  of 
converts  was  few,  but  the  missionaries  exerdsed  a  very  whole- 
some influence  and  to  them  in  measure  was  due  the  comparative 
mildness  of  Panda's  later  years. 

The  frontier  disputes  between  the  Zulu  and  the  Transvaal 
Boers  ultimately  involved  the  British  government  and  were  one 
nfajMiftt  ^'  ^^*  causes  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1879. 
wkh  tM0  They  concerned,  chiefly,  territory  which  in  1854  was 
TrmmM-  proclaimed  the  republic  of  Utrecht,  the  Boers  who 
^*^  had  settled  there  having  in  that  year  obtained  a  deed 
of  cession  from  Panda.  In  i860  a  Boer  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  beacon  the  boundary,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
from  the  Zulu  a  road  to  the  sea  at  St  Luda  Bay.  The  com- 
mission, however,  effected  nothing.  In  z86x  Umtonga,  a 
brother  of  Cetywayo,  fled  to  the  Utrecht  district,  and  Cetjrwayo 
assembled  an  army  on  that  frontier.  According  to  evidence 
brought  forward  later  by  the  Boers,  Cetywayo  offered  the 
farmers  a  strip  of  land  along  the  border  if  they  would  surrender 
bis  brother.  This  they  did  on  the  condition  that  Umtonga's 
life  was  spared,  and  in  1861  Panda  signed  a  deed  making  over 
the  land  to  the  Boers.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  strip 
added  to  Utrecht  ran  from  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  Buffalo  to  a 
point  on  the  Pongolo.  The  boundary  was  beaconed  in  1864, 
but  when  in  1865  Umtonga  fled  from  Zululand  to  Natal,  Cety- 
wayo, seeing  that  he  had  lost  his  part  of  the  bargain  (for  he 
feared  that  Umtonga*  might  be  used  to  supplant  him  as  Panda 
had  been  used  to  supplant  Dingaan),  caused  the  beacon  to  be 
removed,  the  Zulu  claiming  also  the  land  ceded  by  the  Swazis 
to  Lydenburg.  The  Zulu  asserted  that  the  Swazis  were  their 
vassals  and  denied  their  right  to  part  with  the  territory.  During 
the  year  a  Boer  commando  under  Paul  Kruger  and  an  army 
under  Cetywayo  were  posted  along  the  Utrecht  border.  Hos- 
tilities were  avoided,  but  the  Zulu  occupied  the  hind  north  of 
the  Pongolo.  Questions  were  also  raised  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  documents  signed  by  the  Zulu  concerning  the  Utrecht 
strip;  in  1869  the  services  of  the  lieut.-govemor  of  Natal  were 
accepted  by  both  parties  as  arbitrator,  but  the  attempt  then 
made  to  settle  the  difficulty  proved  unsuccessful. 

Such  was  the  position  when  by  his  father's  death  Cetywayo 
(q.v.)  became  absolute  ruler  of  the  Zulu.  As  far  as  possible 
he  revived  the  military  methods  of  his  uncle  Chaka, 
and  even  succeeded  in  equipping  his  regiments  with 
firearms.  It  is  believed  that  he  instigated  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
Transkei  to  revolt,  and  he  aided  Sikukuni  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Transvaal.  His  rule  over  his  own  people  was  tyrannous. 
By  Bishop  Schreuder  he  was  described  as  "  an  able  man,  but 
for  cold,  selfish  pride,  cruelty  and  untruthfulness  worse  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.*'  In  September  1876  the  massacre  of 
a  large  number  of  girls  (who  had  married  men  t>f  their  own  age 
instoid  of  the  men  of  an  older  regiment,  for  whom  Cetywayo 
had  designed  them)  provoked  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
government  of  Natal,  inclined  as  that  government  was  to  look 
leniently  on  the  doings  of  the  Zulu.  The  tension  between 
Cetywayo  and  the  Transvaal  over  border  disputes  continued, 
and  when  in  1877  Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal  the  dispute 
was  transferred  to  the  new  owners  of  the  country.   A  commission 

*  Umtonga  had  been  originally  designated  by  Panda  as  his 
eticceswr.  He  aftenrards  served  in  the  Zulu  war  with  Wood's 
column. 
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was  appointed  by  the  lieut.  governor  of  Natal  in  February 
1878  to  report  on  the  boundary  question.  The  commission 
reported  in  July,  and  found  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
contention  of  the  Zulu.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  High  Com- 
missioner, who  thought  the  award  "one-sided  and  unfair  to 
the  Boers  "  (Martineau,  Life  of  Frere,  ii.  six.),  stipulated  that, 
on  the  land  being  given  to  the  Zulu,  the  Boers  living  on  it 
should  be  compensated  if  they  left,  or  protected  if  they  remained. 
Cetywayo  (who  now  found  no  defender  in  Natal  save  Bishop 
Colenso)  was  in  a  defiant  htmioar,  and  permitted  outrages  by 
Zulu  both  on  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  borders.  Frere  was 
convinced  that  the  peace  of  South  Africa  could  be 

preservedonlyif  the  power  of  Cetywayo  was  curtailed. 

Therefore  in  forwarding  his  award  on  the  boundaiy  tmm, 
dilute  the  High  Commissioner  demanded  that  the  ^'g^ 
military  system  should  be  remodelled.  The  youths 
were  to  be  allowed  to  many  as  they  came  to  man's  estate,  and 
the  regiments  were  not  to  be  called  up  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  council  of  the  nation  and  also  of  the  British  government. 
Moreover,  the  missionaries  were  to  be  immolested  and  a  British 
resident  was  to  be  accepted.  These  demands  were  made  to 
Zulu  deputies  on  the  nth  of  December  1878,  a  definite  reply 
being  required  by  the  3X8t  of  that  month. 

Cetywayo  returned  no  answer,  and  in  January  1879  a  British 
force  under  General  Thesiger  (Lord  Chelmsford)  invaded  Zulu- 
land.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  under  him  a  force  of  5000 
Europeans  and  8200  natives:  3000  of  the  latter  woe  employed 
in  guarding  the  frontier  of  Natal;  another  force  of  1400  Euro- 
peans and '400  natives  were  stationed  in  the  Utrecht  district. 
Three  columns  were  to  invade  Zululand,  from  the  Lower  Tugela, 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  Utrecht  respectively,  their  objective  being 
Ulundi,  the  royal  kraal.  Cetywayo's  army  numbered  fully 
40,000  men.  The  entry  of  all  three  columns  was  unopposed. 
On  the  2  and  of  January  the  centre  column  (1600  Europeans, 
2500  natives),  which  had  advanced  from  Rorke's  Drift,  was 
encamped  near  Isandhlwana;  on  the  morning  of  luiaAi- 
that  day  Lord  Chdmsford  moved  out  with  a  small  waaa. 
force  to  support  a  reconnoitring  party.  After  he  had  left, 
the  camp,  in  charge  of  Col.  Dumford,  was  surprised  by  a  Zulu 
army  nearly  10,000  strong.  The  British  were  overwhelmed  and 
almost  every  man  killed,  the  casualties  being  806  Europeans 
(more  than  half  belonging  to  the  34th  regiment)  and  471  natives. 
All  the  transport  was  also  lost.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  the 
reconnoitring  party  returned  to  find  the  camp  deserted;  next 
day  they  retreated  to  Rorke's  Drift,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  an  heroic  and  successful  defence.  After  the  victory  at 
Isandhlwana  several  impis  of  the  Zulu  army  had  KoHn^M 
moved  to  the  Drift.  The  garrison  stationed  there,  '*'**• 
under  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Bromhead,  numbered  about  80 
men  of  the  24th  regiment,  and  they  had  in  hospital  between 
30  and  40  men.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  attacked  by 
about  4000  Zulu.  On  six  occasions,  the  Zulu  got  within  the 
entrenchments,  to  be  driven  back  each  time  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  At  dawn  the  Zulu  withdrew,  leaving  350  dead.  The 
British  loss  was  17  killed  and  zo  wounded. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  colunm  under  Colond  Pearson  had 
reached  Eshowe  from  the  Tugela;  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Isandhlwana  most  of  the  moimted  men  and  the  native  troops 
were  sent  back  to  the  Natal,  leaving  at  Eshowe  a  garrison  of  1300 
Europeans  and  65  natives.  This  force  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
enemy.  The  left  column  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Evdyn 
Wood,  which  had  done  excellent  work,  found  itself  obliged  to 
act  on  the  defensive  after  the  disaster  to  the  centre  column.* 
For  a  time  an  invasion  of  Natal  was  feared.  The  Zulu,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  enter  Natal,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  awaited 
reinforcements  before  resuming  his  advance.  During  this  time 
(March  the  12th)  an  escort  of  stores  inarching  to  Luneberg, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Utrecht  force,  was  attacked  when  en- 
camped on  both  sides  of  the  Intombe  river.  The  camp  was 
surprised,  63  out  of  xo6  men  were  killed,  and  all  the  stores  were 

■With  the  column  were  40  Boers,  the  Uya  clan,  unc^cr  Pict 
Uys.  whose  father  had  been  killed  in  1838  in  the  wars  with  Dingaan. 
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lost.  News  of  Isandhlwana  reached  England  on  the  nth  of 
February,  and  on  the  same  day  about  10,000  men  were  ordered 
out  to  South  Africa.  The  first  troops  arrived  at  Durban  on  the 
17th  of  March.  On  the  29th  a  column,  imder  Lord  Chelusford, 
consisting  of  3400  Europeans  and  3300  natives,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Eshowe,  entrenched  camps  being  formed  each  night. 
On  the  and  of  April  the  camp  was  attacked  at  Ginginhlovo,  the 
Zulu  being  repulsed.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  laoo  while 
the  British  had  only  two  killed  and  52  wounded.  The  next 
day  Eshowe  was  reUeved.  Wood,  who  had  been  given  leave 
to  make  a  diversion  in  northern  Zululand,  on  the  aSth  of  March 
occupied  Hlobane  (Inhlobane)  mountain.  The  force  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  retreat  owing  to  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  main  Zulu  army,  which  nearly  outflanked  the  British. 
Besides  the  loss  of  the  native  contingent  (those  not  killed 
deserted)  there  were  xoo  casualties  among  the  400  Europeans 
engaged.*  At  mid-day  next  day  the  Zulu  army  made  a  desperate 
attack,  lasting  over  four  hours,  on  Wood's  camp  at  Kambula; 
the  enemy— over  30,000  strong — was  driven  off,  losing  fully 
1000  men,  while  the  British  casualties  were  x8  killed  and 
65  wounded. 

By  the  middle  of  April  nearly  all  the  reinforcements  had 
reached  Natal,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  reorganized  his  forces. 
The  ist  division,  under  major-general  Crcalock,  advanced  along 
the  coast  belt  and  was  destined  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  2nd 
division,  under  major-general  Newdigate,  which  with  Wood's 
flying  column,  an  independent  unit,  was  to  march  on  Ulundl 
from  Rorke's  Drift  and  Kambula.  Owing  to  difficulties  of 
transport  it  was  the  beginning  of  Jime  before  Newdigate  was 
ready  to  advance.  On  the  ist  of  that  month  the  prince  imperial 
of  France  (Louis  Napoleon),  who  had  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  British  troops,  was  killed  while  out  with  a  reconnoitring 
party.  On  the  ist  of  July  Newdigate  and  Wood  had  reached 
the  White  Umfolosi,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  During 
their  advance  messengers  were  sent  by  Cetywayo  to  treat  for 
peace,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered.  Meantime  Sir 
Garnet  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley  had  been  sent  out  to  super- 
sede Lord  Chelmsford,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  he 
reached  Crealock's  headquarters  at  Port  Dumford. 
But  by  that  time  the  campaign  was  practically  over.  The  2nd 
division  (with  which  was  Lord  Chelmsford)  and  Wood's  column 
crossed  the  White  Umfolosi  on  the  4th  of  July — the  force 
numbering  4200  Europeans  and  1000  natives.  Within  a  mile 
of  Ulundi  the  British  force,  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  was 
attacked  by  a  Zulu  army  numbering  12,000  to  15,000.  The 
battle  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  British,  whose  losses 
were  about  100,  while  of  the  Zulu  some  z^oo  men  were  killed 
(see  Ulundi). 

After  this  battle  the  Zulu  army  dispersed,  most  of  the  leading 
chiefs  tendered  their  submission,  and  Cetywayo  became  a 
WoU^hy'a  fugitive.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  king  was  cap- 
MMi»-  tured  and  sent  to  Cape  Town.  His  deposition  was 
"•■^  formally  announced  to  the  Zulu,  and  Wolseley  drew 
up  a  new  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Chaka  dynasty  was  dep>osed,  and  the  Zulu  country  portioned 
among  eleven  Zulu  chiefs,  John  Dunn,'  a  white  adventurer, 
and  Hlubi,  a  Basuto  chief  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  war. 
A  Resident  was  appointed  who  was  to  be  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  chiefs  and  the  British  government. 
This  arrangement  was  productive  of  much  bloodshed  and 
disturbance,  and  in  1S82  the  British  government  determined 
to  restore  Cetywayo  to  power.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
blood  feuds  had  been  engendered  between  the  chiefs  Usibepu 

*  For  his  action  on  this  occasion  Colonel  (afterwards  General 
Sir)  Redvers  Bullcr,  who  was  Wood's  principal  assistant,  received 
the  V.C,     Piet  Uys  was  among  the  slain. 

'  Dunn  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Natal  and  had 
largely  identified  himself  with  the  Zulu.  In  1856  he  fought  for 
Umbulazi  against  Cetywayo,  but  was  high  in  that  monarch's  favour 
at  the  time  of  his  coronation  in  1873.  When  Frcre's  ultimatum 
was  delivered  to  Cctvwayo,  Dunn,  with  2000  followers,  crossed  the 
Tugcla  into  Natal  (loth  of  January  1879).  In  1688  he  fought 
against  Dinixulu. 


(Zibebu)  and  Hamu"  on  the  one  side  and  the  tribes  wIm  sap- 
ported  the  ex-king  and  his  family  <m  the  other.  Cetsrvayo's 
party  (who  now  became  known  as  Usutus)  suffered  aevexdy 
at  the  hands  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  were  aided  by  a  bacd  U 
white  freebooters.  When  Cet3rwayo  was  restoced  Usibc^^j 
was  left  in  possession  of  his  territory,  while  Dunn's  land  and 
that  of  the  Basuto  chief  (the  country  between  the  Togela  a^d 
the  Umhlatuzi,  i.e.  adjoining  Natal)  was  constituted  »  reserve, 
in  which  locations  were  to  be  provided  for  Zuhi  unvilling  to 
serve  the  restored  king.  This  new  arrangement  proved  ss 
futile  as  had  Wolseley 's.  Usibepu,  having  created  a  fcnnidahL: 
force  of  well-armed  and  trained  warriors,  and  being  left  is 
independence  on  the  borders  of  Cetywayo's  territory,  viewi-d 
with  displeasure  the  re-installati<Mi  of  his  former  king,  and 
Cetywayo  was  desirous  of  humbling  his  rriativc  A  collisioo 
very  soon  took  place;  Usibepu's  forces  were  victorioos,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  Jtily  1883,  led  by  a  troop  of  mounted  whites, 
he  made  a  sudden  descent  npon  Cetywayo's  kraal  at  Ulondi. 
which  he  destroyed,  massacring  such  of  the  inmates  id  both 
sexes  as  could  not  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  king  escaped. 
though  wounded,  into  the  Reserve;  there  he  died  in  February 
1884. 

Cetywayo  left  a  son,  Diniaulu,  who  sought  the  »va^»r*r»  d 
some  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  against  Usibepu,  whom  he  defeated 
and  drove  into  the  Reserve.  These  Boers,  led  by  Lakas  lieyer 
(1846-1902),  claimed  as  a  stipulated  reward  for  their  seri-kes 
the  cession  of  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  oesLral 
Zululand.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  Boer  adventurers 
had  proclaimed  Dinizulu  king  of  Zululand;  in  August 
following  they  founded  the  "  New  RepuUic,"  carved 
out  of  Zululand,  and  sought  its  recognition  by  the  British 
government.  The  Usutu  party  now  repented  of  their  bad 
bargain,  for  by  the  end  of  1885  they  found  the  Boen  «'t«irr.i'^g 
some  three-fotoths  of  their  country.  The  British  govenunent 
intervened,  took  formal  possession  of  St  Luda  B«y  (to  which 
Germany  as  well  as  the  Transvaal  advanced  daima),  caused  the 
Boers  to  reduce  their  demands,  and  within  boundaries  agreed 
to  recognize  the  New  Republic — whose  territory  was  in  1S8S 
incorporated  in  the  Transvaal  and  haa  since  1903  foaned  the 
Vryhcid  division  of  NataL 

Seeing  that  peace  cotild  be  maintained  between  the  Zdu 
chiefs  only  by  the  direct  exercise  of  authority,  the  Britlaii 
government  annexed  Zululand  (minus  the  New  Re> 
public)  in  1887,  and  placed  it  under  a  commissioocr 
responsible  to  the  governor  of  NataL  In  the  foUowixtg 
year  Dinizulu,  who  continued  his  feud  with  Usibepu, 
rebelled  against  the  British.  After  a  sharp  campaign 
(June  to  August  1888),  the  Usutu  losing  joo  killed  in  ooe 
encounter,  Dinizulu  fled  into  the  Transvaal  He  surrenderevj 
himself  to  the  British  in  November;  in  April  1889  he  asd 
two  of  his  uncles  (under  whose  influence  be  chiefly  acted)  were 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  were  exiled  to  St  Helena. 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  Sfr  Melmoth  Osbom,  the 
commissioner,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Eshowe,  and  the 
district  magistrates,  the  Ztilu  became  reoondled  to  British 
rule,  especially  as  JBuropean  settlers  were  excluded  6xwi  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  natives  sought 
employment  in  Natal  and  at  the  Rand  gold  mines,  and  Zulu- 
land  enjoyed  a  period  of  proq>erity  hitherto  unknown.  Order 
was  maintained  by  a  mounted  native  police  forocL 

At  the  end  of  x888  and  at  the  beginning  of  1890  some  smiil 
tracts  of  territory  lying  between  Zululand  and  Tongahrd, 
under  the  rule  kA  petty  semi-independent  chiefs, 
were  added  to  Zululand;  and  in  1895  the  territories 
of  the  chiefs  Zambaan  (Sambana)  and  Umtegixa, 
688  sq.  m.  in  extent,  lying  between  the  Portuguese 
territories,  Swaziland,  Zululand  and  Tongaland. 
added.  In  the  same  year  a  British  protectorate  was  dedarrd 
over  Tongaland.  The  coast-line  was  thus  secured  for  Greai 
Britain  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  territocy  at 

*  Both  these  chiefs  were  mcmben  of  the  royal  family. 
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DtUgm  B»y.  Al  th»t  time  lh(  Truavul  govern  meni— which 
bid  b«n  Ibe  Em  (a  mp  the  beneht  of  Gnat  BriUin'i  delal 
of  the  Zulu  by  scquiriiii  the  "  New  Republic  " — wu  endea- 
vouring to  obuin  the  territorio  of  7rifviHaBT>  uid  Umlegiza, 
hoping  ilw  to  tecuic  »  route  through  TongaUod  to  Krai  Bay. 
PreiidFni  Kruger  proioied  in  vmiu  tgiiul  (bis  umeution, 

«4tAh]ishing  ilself  on  (he  south-east  African  teaboard. 

In  tSg3  Sir  Mr  Osbom  was  succeeded  u  residenl  commis 
by  Sir  Maitfaa]  Clarke,'  who  gained  the  conEdence  and  good 
^^,__^  will  of  the  Zulu.  Al  the  dcoe  of  1897  Zululand,  in 
^.j.  ^^  which  Toogaland  had  been  Incoiporated,  was  handed 
•taebul  ovei  by  the  imperial  government  to  Natal,  and  Sir 
(then  Mr)  C.  ].  R.  Saunden  waa  appointed  civil 

been  luodated  (ince  1887.  In  1898  Diniciilu  wai  allowed  to 
tcLuTn  and  wu  madei"  government induni."  Officially  one  of 
tevttal  chiefj  aubject  to  the  rontrol  ol  the  reudent  taaffsirale, 
he  was,  in  fact,  regarded  by  most  of  the  Zulu  M  the  bead 
of  tbdr  nation.  Hi*  influence  appeared  to  be  in  the  ma 
eierciied  OD  the  aide  of  order.  During  the  war  of  1S99-191 
there  vaa  Mme  fighting  between  the  Zulu  and  the  Bocra,  pr 
voked  by  the  Boera  entering  Zulu  teiritory.  A  Zulu  krall 
having  been  raided,  (he  Zulu  iclaliatcd  and,  surrounding  i 
small  Boer  commando,  succeeded  in  killing  every  member  of  it. 
In  September  ii)ai  Louis  Botha  made  an  attempt  to  invade 
Satr  Natal  by  way  of  Zululand,  but  the  itubbom  defence 

rmHt,  made  by  the  amall  poata  at  Ilala  and  Prospect  Hill, 
both  within  the  Zulu  border,  caused  him  to  give  up  the  project. 
Throughout  the  war  the  Zulu  abowed  raitked  panUliiy  for 
the  Biitiih  aide. 

At  the  ckae  of  the  war  the  Natal  government  decided. to 
allow  white  Kttlen  in  certain  districts  of  Zululand,  and  a  Lands 
DelimiUtion  Commission  waa  appointed.  The  commisiion. 
however,  reported  (1905)  that  four-fifths  of  Zululand  waa  unfit 
for  European  habitation,  and  the  remaining  fifth  already  densely 
populated.  He  commiasionera  urged  that  the  tribal  system 
should  be  maintained.  Meantime  the  coal  mines  near  St 
Lucia  Bay  were  opened  up  and  connected  with  Durban  by 
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paign,  the  Natal  force  (about  jon  strong)  being  commanded 
h)-  Col.  Sir  Duncan  McKeniie,  the  rebellion  was  crushed  by 
July  l«o£,  without  (he  aid  of  imperial  troops.     Bambaata  waa 

ol  Identification,  but  afterwards  buried  with  the  body.  Siga- 
ninda  surrendered.  In  all  some  jsoo  Zulus  were  killed  and 
about  3000  taken  priMnef*.  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  being 
rcleawl  in  1907  (ice  further  Natal:  Hiilnry).  Zululand  re- 
mained, however,  in  a  disturbed  conditioa,  and  a  number  of 
white  traders  and  offidala  were  murdered.  Diniaulu  had  been 
accused  of  harbouring  BambaaU.and  in  December  t«o;  the  Natal 
government  (ett  justified  in  ch^irging  him  with  high  treason, 
murder  and  other  crimes.  A  military  force  entered  Zululand, 
and  Diniiulu  surrendered  without  opposition.  He  was  brought 
to  Lrial  in  November  190S,  and  in  Match  1909  w3!  found  guilty 
of  harbouring  rebels.     The  more  (erioua  charges  agEiiast  him 
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were  not  proved.  He  waa  aentenced  to  four  yeuf'  Imprison- 
ment and  deprived  ol  his  poaition  aa  a  government  induna. 
Other  Zulu  chiefs  were  convicted  of  various  oSencea  and  sen- 
lenced  to  impriionmenL  At  hi*  trial  Dinizulu  waa  defended 
by  W.  P.  Schreiner.  ei-premier  of  Cape  Colony,  while  MIb 
H.  E.  Coienso  (a  daughter  of  Bishop  Colenao)  constituted  heneU 
hii  champion  in  the  press  of  Natal  and  Great  Britain.  On  the 
day  (hat  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  esiafalished  (jiit  id 
May  1910),  the  Botha  ministry  released  Diniiulu  from  prisoiL 
He  WIS  subsequently  tettlcd  on  a  farm  In  the  Ttanivaal  and 
^ven  a  pension  ot  £500  a  year. 
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a..i™i,  Uililary  Sjilim.  en.  {4th  ed.  I«79)-  For  nun  detaijtd 
•t  "ly  <:Dnsiilt  Saie  Baniuster,  SfiuMt  FeStj  (tIjD),  and  aulbo- 
Tiiiii]^  collected  in  Appendix;  A-  Delegorgue,  Veyot'  ^  FA/noui 
AuMrait  (Piiii.  1847):  A-  F.  Gvduier,  A'arraJiH?  u  Jmnuy  u 
Ikr  Zoal*  Counlry  (1836):  N.  Isaacs.  TraaOi  .  .  .  JaunfiiH  ^ 
Of  ZcoIiz:  Ouir  Vonneri.  CwAwu.  Src  (1  voli.  iBjfi);  ialnland 
UHt"  Dintam:  Aeamiit  ^  Ut  Otm'i  Viiit  »  ifj7  IC^ot  Town. 
le-D);  Rev.  B.  Shaw.  Mtmatiali  ef  Suak  Alria  (1S41);  Rev. 
G.  II.  Maton,  Liji  wiik  On  Zutiu  a  Hand  (iSu)  and  ZnJiJiwC 
a  Minim  Teur  (|86>}:  D.  Lealie,  ilMMg  lie  Z<ius  a«i  AmUomtai 
(in<l  ed,  Edioburah,  itTgl:  Biihoa  Colemo.  Lanratibaitlt  atiA  Ui 

187^,  MSS.  in  Colonj^  Office  Libruy,  Laadoa) ;  C.  Vijn  (inna. 
Irtjm  the  Dutch  by  Bishap  Colemo).  C^taaw'i  Duulimam  (18B0); 

Biiti^h  official  Hamtm  of l4>  ZaJa  War   oj  iSn  (1881}: 

A.  Septani.  Lts  ExpidituiHS  en^iat  n  Afriaut:  Zulu.  iSjo 
{PmH^.  1896);  Frances  E.CDleii»  and  Col.  R.  Dumlord,  flutori  if 
-  ■■  ■'■  ■■■  Oniiii(2iided.  1881):  F.E.  Colenao,  7>eJ&.i» 
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ZUMALACiBHSam.  THOMAS  (itSS-iSjs).  Spaniah  Cailiat 
general,  was  bom  at  Ormaiitegui  in  Navarre  on  the  jgih  of 
December  1 7SA.  Hia  father,  Francisco  Antonio  Zumalacirregui, 
>u  a  lawyer  who  possessed  some  property,  and  the  son  w»i 
irtided  to  s  solicitor.  When  the  French  invauon  took  place 
n  iSoS  he  enlisted  at  Saragosaa.  He  served  in  the  fint  liege,' 
it  the  battle  of  Tudela,  and  during  the  second  liege  until  be  waa 
aken  prisoner  in  1  sortie.  He  ucceeded  in  ""1""^  ud  i>> 
caching  his  family  in  Navane.  For  a  abort  time  he  served 
witb  Caspar  de  Jauregui,  known  as  "  The  Shepherd  "  (£f  Poilfr). 
of  the  minor  guenillero  leaden.  But  Zumalacirregui,  who 
noted  for  his  grave  and  silent  disposition  and  his  strong' 
[eligiou*  principles,  disliked  the  disorderly  life  ol  the  guerrillas, 
and  when  regular  lorces  were  organized  in  the  north  be  entered 
the  isl  battalion  ol  Guipuzcoa  as  an  officer.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  he  served  in  the  regular  army.  In  t8if  he 
was  sent  with  despatches  to  the  Regency  at  Cadii,  and  received 
his  commisuon  as  captain.  In  that  rank  he  waa  present  at 
the  baltle  ol  San  Mardil  (jist  of  August  1813).  After  the 
restoration  of  Feidmaod  VII.  be  continued  in  the  army,  and  is 

cirrcgui  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Ubcnl  principles  which  wen 
spreading  ui  Spain,  and  became  noted  as  what  waa  called 

hcadquaitcn,  and  was  still  a  captain  when  the  revolution  of 
iSio  broke  out.     His  brother  oSceta.  whose  Icaninp  were 

aikcd  'tl 
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odence  in  his  mind.  Finding  that  he  was  suspected  (probably 
with  truth)  of  an  intention  to  bring  the  soldiers  over  to  the 
royalist  side,  he  escaped  to  France.  In  1823  he  returned  as  an 
officer  in  one  of  the  royalist  regiments  which  had  been  organized 
on  French  soil  by  the  consent  of  the  government.  He  was  now 
known  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  servant  of  the  despotic 
royalty,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  be  a  courtier.  For  some  yean 
he  was  employed  in  bringing  regiments  which  the  government 
distrusted  to  order.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1835  and 
colonel  in  1829.  In  1833  he  was  named  military  governor  of 
Ferrol.  Before  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833,  Zumalac&rregui 
was  marked  out  as  a  natural  supporter  of  the  absolutist  party 
which  favoured  the  king's  brother,  Don  Carlos.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  king's  daughter  Isabella  as  heiress  was  almost 
the  occasion  of  an  armed  conflict  between  him  and  the  naval 
authorities  at  Ferrol,  who  were  partisans  of  the  constitutional 
cause.  He  was  put  on  half  pay  by  the  new  authorities  and 
ordered  to  live  under  police  observation  at  Pamplona.  When 
the  Carlist  rising  began  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he  is  said  to 
have  held  back  because  he  knew  that  the  first  leaders  would  be 
politicians  and  talkers.  He  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  Carlist 
cause  appeared  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  until  he  had  received 
a  commission  from  Don  Carlos  as  commander-in-chief  in  Navarre. 
The  whole  force  under  his  orders  when  he  escaped  from  Pamplona 
on  the  night  of  the  39th  of  October  1833,  and  took  the  command 
next  day  in  the  Val  de  Araquil,  was  a  few  hundred  ill-armed 
and  dispirited  gucrrilieros.  In  a  few  months  Zumalac&rregui 
had  organized  the  Carlist  forces  into  a  regular  army.  The 
difficulty  he  found  in  obtaining  supplies  was  very  great,  for 
the  coast  towns — and  notably  Bilbao — were  constitutional  in 
politics.  It  was  m.iinly  by  captures  from  the  government 
troops  that  he  equipped  his  forces.  He  gradually  obtained  full 
possession  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces,  outside  of  the 
fortresses,  which  he  had  not  the  means  to  besiege.  Whether 
as  a  gucrrillero  leader,  or  as  a  general  conducting  regular  war 
in  the  moxmtains,  he  proved  unconquerable.  By  July  1834 
he  had  made  it  safe  for  Don  Carlos  to  join  his  headquarters. 
The  pretender  was,  however,  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted  man, 
who  regarded  Zumalac/lrregui  with  suspicion,  and  was  afraid 
of  his  immense  personal  influence  with  the  soldiers.  Zumala- 
cflrregui  had  therefore  to  drag  behind  him  the  whole  weight  of 
the  distrust  and  intrigues  of  the  court.  Yet  by  the  beginning 
of  June  183s  he  had  made  the  Carlist  cause  triumphant  to  the 
north  of  the  Ebro,  and  had  formed  an  army  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  of  much  better  quality  than  the  constitutional  forces. 
If  Zumalac&rregui  had  been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  plans, 
which  were  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  march  on  Madrid,  he 
might  well  have  put  Don  Carlos  in  possession  of  the  capital. 
But  the  court  was  eager  to  obtain  command  of  a  seaport,  and 
Zumalac&rregui  was  ordered  to  besiege  Bilbao.  He  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1835  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  bullet  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  wound  was  trifling 
and  would  probably  have  been  cured  with  ease  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  employ  an  English  doctor  whom  he  trusted.  But 
Don  Carlos  insisted  on  sending  his  own  physicians,  and  in  their 
hands  the  general  died  on  the  24th  of  June  1835 — not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  Zumalacirrcgui  was  a  fine  type  of  the  old 
royalist  and  religious  principles  of  his  people.  The  ferocity 
with  which  he  conducted  the  war  was  forced  on  him  by  the 
government  generals,  who  refused  quarter. 

An  enpajpng  account  of  ZumalacArregui  will  be  found  in  TTie 
Most  Striking  Events  of  a  Twelvemonth  Campaign  v/ith  Zumala- 
cdrfegui  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces,  by  C.  F.  Henningscn 
(London,  1836).  A  chap-book  called  Vida  tolitica  v  mililar  de 
Don  Tomas  Zumalacdrresui,  which  gives  the  facts  of  his  life  with 
fair  accuracy,  is  still  very  popular  in  Spain.  (D.  H.) 

ZUHPT,  the  name  of  two  German  classical  scholars.  Karl 
GoTTLOB  ZuMPT  (1792-1894),  who  was  educated  at  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  was  from  1813  to  1827  a  schoolmaster  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1827  became  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Latcinische  Gramtratik  (1818),  which 
stood  as  a  standard  work  until  superseded  by  Madvig'sin  1844. 


He  edited  (^intilian's  Institulio  crelaHa  (1831),  Ckevo's  Ver- 
rines  and  Dc  oficiis  (1837),  and  Curtius.  Othenriae  lie  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  Roman  history,  publishing  Amnaits  vrlr-xa 
regnorum  et  poptdarum  (3Td  ed.  x86j),  a  wodt  ia  diraeok.^ 
down  to  A.D.  476,  and  other  antiqiurian  itudicft.  His  ncpthev, 
August  Wilhelm  Zumpt  (iSx 5-2877),  studied  in  Bcritn,  ard 
in  1 85 1  became  professor  in  the  Friedrich  WiUidxn  CymxMSijr' 
He  ia  known  chiefly  in  connexion  with  Latin  cfHgnpliy,  bis 
papers  on  which  (collected  in  Ommenialiemet  epigrcpkiicr, 
2  vols.,  1850-54)  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Mommaen  c 
connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  Ccrpms  tuseripHeK^a 
Latinarum,  a  scheme  for  which,  drawn  iq>  by  MomiBKm,  was 
approved  in  1847.  His  worits  indude  Menmmenhim  Amcyrensm 
(with  Franck,  1847)  and  De  monumenio  Ancyrano  trnpfUnis 
(1869);  Siudia  Romana  (1859);  Das  Krimumebrtckt  iim  rcrr. 
RepuUik  (1865-69);  Der  KrimUudprcgess  der  r»m,  JUpshin 
(1871);  editions  of  Namatianus  (2840),  Cicero*s  Pro  Mmms 
(1S59)  and  Dt  lege  agraria  (i86x).  Ihne  incoiporated  iiiaten>Is 
left  by  him  in  the  7th  and  8th  vols,  of  his  RSmisckt  Ctadufku 
(1840). 

ZUNZ.  LEOPOU)  (x 794-1886),  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Detmold  in  X794,  and  died  in  Berlin  in  x8S&  He  was  xlx 
founder  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "science  of  Jodaisin," 
the  critical  investigation  of  Jewish  literature,  hyxnxralogy  ar^d 
ritual.  Early  in  the  X9th  centuxy  be  was  associated  with  Car-i 
Moser  and  Heine  in  an  association  which  the  last  naxned  caled 
"  Young  Palestine."  The  ideals  ot  this  Yertin  were  not  dis- 
tmed  to  bear  religious  fruit,  but  the  "  adence  of  Judaism  " 
survived.  Zunz  took  no  large  share  in  Jewish  reform,  but  nei'cr 
lost  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  "  science  **  as  appLed 
to  the  traditions  and  literary  legacies  of  the  ages.  He  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  found  the  career  un- 
congenial. He  influenced  Judaism  from  the  study  rather  than 
from  the  pulpit.  In  xSja  appeared  what  £.  H.  Hirsch  rigbily 
terms  "  the  most  important  Jewish  book  published  in  the  scth 
century."  This  was  Zunz's  CoUesdiensaicke  VcrtrSge  der  Jmdt*. 
t.e.  a  history  of  the  Sermon.  It  lays  down  prindples  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Rabbinic  exegesis  (Midrash,  f.v.)  axKi  of  the 
prayer-book  of  the  qmagogue.  This  book  raised  Zuiu  to  the 
supreme  position  among  Jewish  scholars.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  director  of  a  Lehrerseminar,  a  post  which  reLr\ed 
him  from  pecuniary  troubles.  In  1845  appeared  his  Zt^ 
Cesckichte  und  Literatur,  in  which  he  threw  li|^t  on  the  literary 
and  social  history  of  the  Jews.  Zunz  was  always  interested  in 
politics,  and  In  1848  addressed  many  public  naeetiogs.  In  if  ^3 
he  resigned  his  headship  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  Bad  was 
awarded  a  pension.  He  had  visited  the  British  Museum  ia 
1846,  and  this  confirmed  him  in  his  plan  for  his  third  book. 
SynagogdU  Pocsie  des  MiUdclters  (1855).  It  was  from  tits 
book  that  George  Eliot  translated  the  foUowintc^iening  of  a 
chapter  of  Danid  Deronda:  "  If  there  are  ranks  ixi  suffering. 
Israel  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nations  "...  ftc.  After  it  s 
publication  Zunz  again  visited  England,  and  in  1859  issued  ha 
Rilus.  In  this  he  gives  a  masterly  survey  of  synagogal  rites. 
His  last  great  book  was  his  LiUraiurgesckkkie  der  syncgogzirx 
Pocsie  (1865).  A  supplement  appeared  in  1867.  Besides  these 
works,  Zunz  published  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  axid  wrote 
many  essays  which  were  afterwards  collected  as  Cesemm^lie 
Schrijten.  Throughout  his  early  and  married  life  he  was  t^e 
champion  of  Jewish  rights,  and  he  did  not  withdraw  frcir. 
public  affairs  until  1874,  the  year  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Adelhel 
Beermann,  whom  he  had  married  in  idaa. 

See  Emil  G.  Hirach,  tn  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  xiL  699-704. 

(1.  A ) 

ZURBARAN,  FRANCISCO  (X598-1662I,  Spanish  painter,  was 
born  at  Fuentc  de  Cantos  in  Estremadura  on  the  ;ih  cf 
November  1598.  His  father  was  Luis  Zurbaran,  a  count  rv 
labourer,  his  mother  Isabel  Marquet.  In  childhood  he  set  atcut 
imitating  objects  with  charcoal;  and  his  father  sent  him,  si  LI 
young,  to  the  school  of  Juan  de  Ro£las  In  Seville.  FraxKis.  ^ 
soon  became  the  best  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Ro61as,  sorpas-^'-^g 
the  master  himself;  and  before  leaving  him  he  had  achieved  a 
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olid  npuUtian,  tult  though  Sev{D>  then  <na  of  mble  ptintcn. 
-le  may  have  had  here  the  opportunity  of  copying  some  ol  the 
>amtiDgs  of  Mjchelingdo  da  Cusvnggia;  at  any  nte  he  gained 
he  name  ol  *'the  Spanish  Caravagguj,"  owing  to  the  [orcible 
-ealistic  ityle  in  which  he  eiceUcd.  He  constantly  painted 
lirect  from  Mture,  foUowing  but  occuionaliy  Impnving  on 
111  ni«]el ;  and  he  made  great  use  ol  ihe  Uy-figuie  in  the  study 
>f  drapciics,  ia  which  he  wa«  peculiaily  pnifideiit.  He  bad  a 
ipccial  gift  for  white  draperio;  and,  aa  a  coniequFnce,  Car- 
thuaian  house*  aie  abundant  in  bis  painting  To  these  rigid 
methods  Zuil>ann  is  said  to  have  adhered  throughout  his  career, 
nhfcb  vu  pro^>eTous,  whoUy  con£ned  to  Spain,  and  varied  by 
Jew  incidents  beyond  those  of  his  daiJy  labour,  Hia  subjecti 
were  mostly  of  a  seven  and  ascetic  kind — religioua  vigils,  the 
Deah  chast^ed  into  subjection  to  the  spirit — the  compoeilions 
'     ind  often  reduced  to  ■  usgle  £gura.     The 


.lyle  i. 


of  colour  often  bluish  tc 


Exceptional  eSecIt  a 


in  light  and  shade.  Zurbann  manied  in  Seville  Leonoi  de 
Joidem.  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Towards  ifijo  he 
wu  appointed  painter  to  Philip  IV.;  and  there  is  a  story  that 
on  one  occasinn  the  sovereign  laid  his  hand  on  the  arlial'a 
shoulder,  aaying,  '*  Painter  to  the  king,  king  of  painten."  It 
was  only  late  in  life  that  Zurharan  made  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Madrid,  Seville  being  the  diief  icene  of  hli  opeittions.  He 
died,  probably  in  i66j,  in  Madrid. 

In  ifi37  be  [minted  the  gnat  altarpeee  of  5t  Tbomaa  Aqaioai. 


csUc(e  ol  that  s 
Chjrle."^.  with 
college)  with  n 


kf  Omit  and  the  Madonoa.  variou*  ■ 

i^t^  and  AidibiihDp  Deaa  (fouoder  of  tl 


lamous  figoR  of  Ibe  Cnicified  5i 

illuBve eflict olaiafble.    lai^hc 


, Ji  Is  in  the 

a  whole-ledslh.  lifep^iied  figure  of  a 

. . t  *  ■knll-     I>  "™»  peohaMe  that 

aaother  picture  in  Ibe  Bine  gallery,  the  "  Dead  Rolaad,"  which  used 
tn  hr  urrihni  \o  Vclaaquei,  is  really  by  Zurbaran.    His  principal 
IE  Ryle  hat  at  much  aSsiIy  to  that  of  Ribeia  at  to 
wet  Benahe  de  Avala  and  Che  bnxben  Polanco. 
{W.  M,  R.) 

Z&RICB  (Fr.  Zioidi;  Ifl  Zwttt).  ooe  d  the  cantons  ol 
noTth-easletD  Swittetbnd,  ranking  officially  aa  the  £nt  in  the 
CoofcdentiOD.  Itl  total  area  it  665-7  iq.  m.,  of  which  61;-! 
tq-  m.  art  reckoned  as  ''productive"  (forests  covering  i9o-S 
tq,  n\.,  and  vineyanla  16-0  aq.  in.,  the  most  eatensive  Swia 
wine  district  save  in  Vaud  and  in  ttdno).  Of  the  rot,  It  iq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  the  cantonal  share  ol  the  lake  of  Zurich,  while 
wholly  within  the  canton  are  the  tmaller  lakes  of  Grdlen  (jt 
sq.  a.)  and  Pnffikon  (i)  >q.  m.).  The  caolan  b  ol  irregular 
shape,  conuiting  simply  of  the  acquistiaiu  nude  in  (he  course 
of  yean  by  [be  town.  Of  Iheie  the  mare  importini  were  the 
whole  ol  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  {1361},  EUMnacht  (ijS^), 
Thalwit  (ijS;),  Erlcnbach  (1400).  CmtenKe  (1401),  Horgen 
(1406),  GrQningen  and  Sllfa  (140S),  BUlach  and  Rigentberg 
(1409),  Weld  (141s),  Kyburg  (us"),  Wintetlhor  (r46j),  E^isau 
Ci4«6),  Konau  US"),  •nd  WUleoswU  (tS49)— Stein  '  ' ' 

from  14S1  to  1798,  while  in  17^8  the  lower  pan  of  t.' 
^cn,  and  finally  in  itkij  Rbduu,  were  added 
In  1 199  the  town  ruled  oinetcea  "  buier  "  bailiwicka  and  nine 
run]  biiliwickt,  beaide*  the  towui  of  Stein  and  of  Wintcrthur. 
The  canton  at  present  eitendt  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
(including  also  Eglisau  on  the  right  bank)  to  (be  re^n  west  of 
the  Ukc  ol  Zurich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  low  hilb 
that  difide  it  lopeclively  from  the  valleys  of  the  Thur,  and  horn 
those  s(  the  Reuta  and  of  the  Air.  In  itself  the  canton  conslsti 
ol  lour  iballow  river  vallcvi.  separated  by  low  range*,  all 


beStammheim 


ninning  Irom  S.E.  to  N.W.  71m  molt  important  of  these  ii 
that  ol  the  Unth  (4.1.),  which  lormi  the  lake  ol  ZOrich.  To 
the  east  are  the  valleys  ol  the  GlatI  (forming  lake  GieifeD]  and 
of  the  Tilsi  (forming  lake  FUffikon),  lutb  sending  their  streama 
direct  to  the  Rhine.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  is  the 
Albishom  (]oii  ft.)  in  the  Albis  nnge,  which  limiu  the  Sihl 
valley  to  the  west.  All  the  valleys  named  are  traversed  by 
railway  hncs,  while  many  linea  branch  oS  in  every  direction 
from  the  town  ol  ZQiich.  The  hist  lulway  line  opened  (1847) 
in  Switiabnd  wu  that  from  Ztlrich  to  Baden  in  Aargau  (14  m.). 
From  the  lawn  of  ZOrich  mountain  raDways  lead  S.W.  to  near 
the  summit  of  the  Uetlibetf  (i8«4  It.)  and  H£.  toward*  the 
Zarichbcrg(iiS4ft.). 

Ia   1900  the  pcpublion   Ha?  v.--^-   - —.   •„.■-, - 

manwskiiic,  ii.igi  luluukipe^og.  3894  Frrncb-ipiBking. 

-  fiio  Roownach.HpQi^"''  — tiT*  >u-«. -««...-..*  i'^«—^-.- 

.7»  Catholic*  (Kama 


bslding  o^elor  Ihrea 
■'■■  ■-■  -■-  vote  of  the 

.   ...   __ ipulioryand 

grants  o*  a  total  su ' ^ 

that  purpoae  at  ' 

U  kgilSiRire  or  JOOO  tr^y  q'l 
Ui%).     Eknh  memben  of  the  t^enl  Odi 


a  lUj  the  penalty  of  death  was  at 


r  ■  ptipular 

armirt  lAmme  tait.    Ji ^ t / — 

la  the  eunoo.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZfiBICH  (Fi.  Zurich:  It*!,  ^wijo),  the  coital  ol  the  Swiss 

important,  and  on  the  whole  the  finest  town  in  Switierland, 
ind  tin  184S  waa  practically  the  capital  ol  the  Swin  Confedera- 
tion. It  is  built  00  both  banks  of  the  Linun*!  (higher  op  called 
Llnth)  u  it  issue*  bom  the  lake  ol  Zurich,  and  also  of  it* 
ttibntary,  the  Sihl,  that  }oia*  it  just  bdow  the  town.  That 
portion  of  the  town  which  he$  on  the  right  bjmk  of  the  Limmat 
is  called  the  "  Crosse  Stadt "  and  that  on  the  left  bank  the 
"  Klelne  Stadt."  'nil  igqj  the  central  portion  of  the  town 
on  either  bank  ol  the  r  imm**  formed  the  "  dty  "  and  ruled 
the  outlying  conmiunes  or  townships  that  had  sprung  up 
"  ~  St  that  time  the  eleven  outer  districts  (including 
ivorkmen'a  quarter  on  the  left  bank  ol  the  Sihl) 
.hich  it  now 

executive  ol  g  tncmben,  both  chosen  direct 
Much  land  has  been  reacutd  fnm  the  lake, 
hne  quays,  stalely  public  buildings,  and 
las.  The  cjder  qnarters  an  tiiU  crowded, 
ters  stretch  up  the  shipe  of  the  ZOrichberg 
(above  the  right  bank  ol  the  Limioai)  while  the  fine  Bahnhol- 
straase  (eiiending  from  the  railway  station  to  the  lake)  has  the 
heat  shop*  and  ia  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  important 
public  building 
ZOrich  hat  always  been  wealthy  and  pfo^ieroua. 


inhabitants),  and 
by  a  popular  voti 

^liendid  private 


,™ily,a. 


le  (wi'i 


by  the  following  figure*.  Its  populaiioD 
eievTfl  tuburh*  above  named)  was  150,701, 
a  iU»  it  wu  94.139',  in  lUo,  7a,usi  '•• 
44.97Si  and  In  1B30  only  ii-^l-  <^  '^ 
1  fFwer  than  43.761  (at  uaiiiK  io,9>B  in 

050/  wen  not  Swim  dtiseni,  Germans  number. 

J3So,AuBriani4J_lo,Ru«iaat_653,  Fref   ■ 
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s  ol  the  United  ^ 
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1900  there  were  in  the  town  140,803  Germtn-speakine  penons, 
5100  Italian-speaking,  2586  French-speaking,  ana  415  Koroonsch- 
speaking.  In  1888  the  corresponding  figures  were  90,500,  1135, 
1330,  and  148.  In  1900  the  town  numbered  103,794  Protestants, 
43,655  "  Catholics  "  (Roman  or  "  Old  ")  and  3713  Jews.  In  1888 
the  religious  fieures  were  70,970,  20,571  and  1221  respectively, 
while  in  1850  the  numbers  were  32,763,  2664  and  ^6.  The  inter- 
national character  of  the  town  has  thus  oecome  mucn  more  marked. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  immigration  of  many  foreign  workmen, 
and  partly  to  the  arrival  of  Russian  and  Polish  exiles.  Both  have 
added  a  turbulent  cosmopolitan  element  to  the  town,  in  which 
the  Socialist  party  is  strong,  and  is  increasing  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, even  in  matters  concerned  with  civic  government. 

Of  the  old  bufldings  the  finest  and  most  important  is  the  Gross 
Mtlnster  (or  Propstei),  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Limmat.  This 
was  originally  the  chuzch  of  the  king's  tenants,  and  in  one  of 
the  chapels  the  bodies  of  Felix,  Regula  and  Ezuperantius,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  city,  were  buried,  the  town  treasury  being 
formerly  kept  above  this  chapel.  The  present  buildLog  was 
erected  at  two  periods  (c.  1090-1x50  and  c.  x  225-2300),  the  high 
altar  having  bieen  consecrated  in  1278.  The  towers  were  fint 
raised  above  the  roof  at  the  end  of  the  X5th  century  and  took 
their  present  form  in  x  7  79.  The  chapter  consisted  o£  twenty-four 
secular  canons;  it  was  reorganized  at  the  Reformation  (1536), 
and  suppressed  in  X832.  On  the  site  of  the  canons'  houses 
stands  a  girls'  school  (opened  1853),  but  the  fine  Romanesque 
cloisters  (x2th  and  X3th  centuries)  still  remain.  There  is  a 
curious  figure  of  Charlemagne  in  a  niche  on  one  of  the  towers; 
to  him  is  attributed  the  founding  or  reform  of  the  chapter.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat  stands  the  other  great  church  of 
ZUridi,  the  Frau  MUnster  (or  Abtei),  founded  for  nuns  in  853, 
by  Louis  the  German.  The  high  altar  was  consecrated  in  11 70; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  X3th  and  X4th 
centuries.  It  was  in  this  chureh  that  the  relics  of  thejthree 
patron  saints  of  the  town  were  preserved  till  the  Reformation, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  burgomaster  Waldmann  was  buried 
in  1489.  There  were  only  twelve  nuns  of  noble  family,  com- 
paratively free  from  the  severer  monastic  vows;  the  convent 
was  suppressed  hi  15  24.  Of  the  other  old  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  parish  church,  though  the 
present  buildings  date  in  part  from  the  13th  century  only 
(much  altered  in  the  early  xSth  century),  and  formerly  the 
meeting-place  of  the  citizens;  the  Dominican  church  (13th 
century),  in  the  choir  of  which  the  cantonal  library  of  80,000 
volume^  has  been  stored  since  1873;  the  church  of  the  Austin 
friars  (14th  century),  now  used  by  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the 
Wasserkirche.  The  last-named  church  is  on  the  site  of  a  pagan 
holy  place,  where  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  were  martyred; 
since  1631  it  has  housed  the  Town  Library,  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, which  contains  170,000  printed  volumes  and  4500  MSS. 
(among  these  being  letters  of  Zwingli,  Bullinger  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey),  as  well  as  a  splendid  collection  of  objects  from  the 
lake  dweUings  of  Switzerland.  The  building  itself  was  erected 
from  1479  to  X484,  and  near  it  is  a  statue  of  Zwingli,  erected  in 
X885.  The  existing  town-hall  dates  from  1698,  while  the  gUd 
houses  were  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  i8th  century.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  newer  buildings  is  the  Swiss  National 
Museum,  behind  the  railway  station.  This  museum,  which 
was  opened  in  1898,  contains  a  wonderful  collection  of  Swiss 
antiquities  (especially  medieval)  and  art  treasures  of  all  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  placed  in  rooms  of  the  actual  date,  removed 
from  various  ancient  buildings.  There  are  some  fine  old 
fountains  (the  oldest  dating  back  to  1568).  There  are  several 
good  bridges,  Roman  traces  being  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Niedcr- 
brilcke  (now  called  the  Rathausbrttcke).  The  mound  of  the 
Lindenhof  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  king's  house,  which 
disappeared  in  the  x  3th  century,  and  the  hillock  was  planted 
with  limes  as  early  as  1422. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  numerous  clubs  and  societies,  and  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  German-speaking  Switzerland.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  two  leading  indus- 
tries, but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  silk-weaving  industry. 
This  flourisncd  in  Zfirich  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  but  dis- 
appeared alx>ut  1420;  it  was  revived  by  the  Protestant  exiles 
(such  as  the  Muraiti  and  OrcUi  families)  from  Locarno  (1555)  and 


by  the  Huguenot  refugees  from  France  (1683  aad  16^.  The 
value  of  the  silk  anoually  ocported  (mainly  to  France,  tbe  Deittd 
States  and  England)  b  estimated  at  over  three  raifliniw  seer&g. 
ZOrich  b  the  banking  centre  of  SwitaeriaiML  Besides  the  cxodfeat 
primary  and  secondary  schook.  there  are  the  Csimwal  School, 
including  a  gymnasium  and  a  technical  side  (opeofed  1842),  aad  a 
high  school  (or  girb  (opened  1875).  The  Cantooal  Unrvcnity  aid 
the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  housed  in  the  auae  baudieg. 
but  have  no  other  connexion.  The  university  was  cMened  in  iSj^ 
no  doubt  as  a  successor  to  the  ancient  chapter  acbool  at  the  Gxoa 


Mdnster  said  to  date  back  to  Charlemaene's  time — henoe  ks 
the  C^uolinum — reorganized  at  the  Retormatkm,  and 
in  1832.  The  Pdytwhnic  School,  opened  in  1855,  inctodca 
main  sections  findustriad  chemistry,  industrial  mwfnaiiirs, 
ing,  training  01  scientific  and  mathematical  teacben, 
forestry  and  agriculture,  and  the  military  sciences),  besides  a 
general  philosophical  and  political  acienoe  dcpaitnciix.  The  Poly- 
technic school  has  good  collections  of  botanical  specimens  aad  of 
engravings.  Near  it  b  the  observatory  (1542  ft.).  There  an  abo 
in  ZOrich  many  institutions  for  speoal  branches  of  ediscatioa — 
e.g.  veterinary  surgery,  music,  industrial  art,  silk-wiwraig,  Ac 

The  earliest  mhabitants  of  the  future  site  of  ZGxicli  wot  the 
lake  dwellers.  The  Celtic  Hehretiana  had  a  Bettlement  on  the 
Lindenhof  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Romaas,  wiu> 
established  a  custom  station  here  f(v  goods  going  to  and  oooing 
from  Italy;  during  thdr  rule  Christianity  was  xntrodaoed  early 
in  the  3rd  oatuxy  by  Felix  and  Regula,  with  whom  Eznpeisntius 
was  afterwards  associated.  The  district  was  later  ooaipaed  by 
the  Akunanni,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Franks. 

The  xuune  ZOrich  is  possibly  derived  firam  the  Cehk  dm 
(water).  It  is  fixst  mentioiued  m  807  iskder  the  fona 
"  Turigus,"  then  in  853  as  "  Turegus."  The  true  TaHniard 
form  b  Twricum,  but  the  false  form  Tigarum  was  givea 
currency  by  Glaresnus  and  held  its  groond  from  zsis  to  174& 
It  b  not  till  the  9th  century  that  we  fbid  the  hegfnniwBB  of 
the  Teutonic  town  of  ZOxkh,  which  axoae  fram  the  mdoe  of 
four  dements:  (x)  the  royal  house  and  castle  on  the  lindeBhaf, 
with  the  king's  tenants  around,  (2)  the  Grass  MOxistcr,  Cs)  the 
Frau  Miinster,  (4)  the  commuxuty  of  "  free  nun  "  (of  Alamsnniaa 
origin)  on  the  ZOrichberg.  Similarly  we  can  distingaiA  faux 
stages  in  the  constitutional  development  of  the  town:  G-)  the 
gradual  replacing  (c.  X250)  of  the  power  of  the  sbbeH  by  that 
(real,  though  not  nominal)  of  the  patriduts,  (jSl)  the  admhtsoce 
of  the  craft  gilds  (X336)  to  a  share  with  the  parrifians  is  the 
government  of  the  tovm,  (ilL)  the  granti^  of  eqtial  poBtkal 
rights  (x83x)  to  the  country  districts,  hitherto  ruled  as  anbject 
lands  by  the  burghers,  and  Qv.)  the  receptioD  as  bmshexs  of 
the  numerous,  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  the  town  (town 
schoob  opened  in  x86o,  full  incorporation  in  1S93). 

The  Prankish  kings  had  special  lights  over  their  tenanta,  vac 
the  proteaors  of  the  two  churches,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
free  community.  In  870  the  sovereign  placed  his  powcfs  over 
all  four  in  the  hands  of  a  single  official  (the  ReidwvQgt),  and 
the  union  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  wall  boflt  roond 
the  four  settlements  in  the  xoth  oentuxy  as  a  safegoazd  against 
Saracen  marauders  and  feudal  barons.  The  "  RddHVOgtei  ** 
passed  to  the  counts  of  Lensbuxg  (1063-1x73),  and  then  Id  the 
dukes  of  Zihringen  (extinct  12x8).  Meanwhile  the  abbes  of 
the  Benedictine  Frau  MOnster  had  been  acqaJxing  cztcBsrve 
rij^ta  and  privileges  over  all  the  inhabitants,  thou^  she  iiCTer> 
obtained  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  town  flouxiahed  greatly 
in  the  i2th  and  X3th  centuries,  the  silk  trade  being  introduced 
from  Italy.  In  X2x8  the  "  Rdchsvogtei "  passed  back  imo  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  appointed  one  of  the  boxi^Ma  as  hb 
deputy,  the  town  thus  becoming  a  free  imperial  dty  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  a  dbtant  sovereign.  The  abbess  in  zsM  became 
a  princess  of  the  empire,  but  power  rapidly  passed  from  her 
to  the  council  which  she'had  origixially  named  to  look  after 
police,  &C.,  but  which  came  to  be  elected  by  the  boilers, 
though  the  abbess  was  still  "  the  lady  of  ZOrich.**  This  oooncil 
(all  powerful  since  X304)  was  made  up  of  the  tcpreaeatathres  of 
certain  knightiy  and  rich  mercantile  families  (the  **  patzicaaaa  "), 
who  excluded  the  craftsmen  from  all  share  in  the  gcntxaneaU 
though  it  was  to  these  last  that  the  town  was  laig^  indebted 
for  its  rising  wealth  and  importance. 

In  October  X29X  the  town  made  an  alliance  with  Uxi  and 
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kihwyz,  and  in  xsga  failed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  seize  the 
labsburg  town  of  Winterthur.    After  that  Zttrich  began  to 
Lisplay  strong  Austrian  leanings,  which  characterize  much  of  its 
ater  history..  In  13x5  the  men  of  ZOrich  fought  against  the 
>wiss  Confederates  at  Morgarten.    The  year  1336  marks  the 
Ldznission  of  the  craftsmen  to  a  share  in  the  town  government, 
vhich  was  brought  about  by  Rudolf  Brun,  a  patrician:    Under 
.he  new  constitution  (the  main  features  of  which  lasted  till 
1798)  the  Little  Council  was  made  up  of  the  burgomaster  and 
ihirteen  members  from  the  "  Constafd "  (which  included  the 
3ld  patricians  and  the  wealthiest  burghers)  and  the  thirteen 
[nasters  of  the  craft  gilds,  each  of  the  twenty-six  holding  office 
Tor  six  months.  The  Great  Council  <^  aoo  (really  31 3)  members 
consisted  of  the  Little  Council,  plus  78  rq>rcsentatives  each  of 
the  Constafd  and  of  the  gilds,  boides  3  members  named  by  the 
burgomaster.    The  office  of  burgomaster  was  created  and  given 
to  Brun  for  Ufe.    Out  of  this  change  arose  a  quarrel  with  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Habsburg  family,  in  consequence  of  which 
Brun  was  induced  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  Zilrich  with  the  Swiss 
Confederation  (i St  May  Z35Z).    The  double  position  of  Zurich 
as  a  free  imperial  dty  and  as  a  jnember  of  the  Everlasting 
League  was  soon  found  to  be  embarrassing  to  both  parties  (see 
SwrrzERLAM)).    In  1373  and  again'  in  1393  the  powers  of  the 
Ccnsiafel  were  limited  and  the  majority  in  the  executive  secured 
to  the  craftsmen,  who  could  then  aspire  to  the  burgomastership. 
Meanwhile  the  town  had  been  extending  its  rule  far  b^ond 
its  walla — a  process  which  began  in  the  14th,  and  attained  its 
height  in  the  i5tK  century  (i36»-i467).    This  thirst  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  bnnight  about  the  fast  dvfl  war  in  the 
Confederation  (the. "Old  ZOrich  War,"  143^50)1  in  which, 
at  the  fight  of  St  Jacob  on  the  Sihl  (2443),  under  the  walls  of 
Zurich,  the  men  of  Zurich  were  completely  beaten  and  their 
burgomaster  StUssi  skin.    The  purchase  of  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur from  the  Habsburgs  (1467)  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
territorial  power  of  the  dty.    It  was  to  the  men  of  Zurich  and 
their  leader  Hans  Waldmann  that  the  victory  of  Morat  (1476) 
was  due  in  the  Burgundian  war;  and  Zurich  took  a  luiding 
part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1513-15,  the  bmgomaster 
Schmid  naming  the  new  duke  of  Milan  (151 3).    No  doubt  her 
trade  connexions  with  Italy  led  her  to  pursue  a  southern  pdicy, 
traces  of  wbidi  are  seen  as  early  as  2331  in  an  attack  on  the 
Val  Leventina  add  in  1478,  when  Zttrich  men  were  in  the  van  at 
the  fight  of  Giomico,  woti  by  a  handful  of  Confederates  over 
Z3,ooo  Milspfvt  troopa 

In  Z400  the  town  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslans  the 
Rdchsvogtei,  which  carried  with  it  complete  immunity  from 
the  empire  and  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  As  early  as 
1393  the  chief  power  had  practicaUy  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Great  CouncO,  and  in  1498  this  change  was  formally 
recognised. 

This  transfer  of  all  power  to  the  gilds  had  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  burgomaster  Hans  Waldmann  (1483-89),  who 
wished  to  make  Zurich  a  great  commercial  centre.  He  also 
intrddttced  many  finandal  and  moral  reforms,  and  subordinated 
the  interests  of  the  country  districts  to  those  of  the  town.  He 
practically  ruled  the  Confederation,  and  under  him  Zurich 
became  the  real  capital  of  the  League.  But  such  great  changes 
exdted  opposition,  and  he  was  overthrown  and  executed.  His 
mam  ideas-were  embodied,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  1498, 
by  which  the  patridans  became  the  first  of  the  gilds,  and  which 
remained  in  force  till  1798;  some  q)ecial  rights  were  also  given 
to  the  subjects  in  country  districts.  It  was  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Zurich  in  adopting  and  propagating  (against  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Canstafel)  the  prindples  of  the 
Reformation  (the  Frau  Mttnster  being  suppressed  in  1534)  which 
finally  secured  for  it  the  lead  in  the  Confederation  (see  Switzer- 
UND  and  Zwxircu). 

'  The  environs  of  Zurich  are  famous  in  military  history  on  account 
of  the  two  battles  of  1 799-  In  the  fint  battle  (4th  Tune)  the  French 
under  Maisioa.on  the  defensive,  were  attacked  by  the  Austrian* 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Ma8i6na  retiring  behind  the  Lioiniat 
before  the  engagement  had  reached  a  dedstve  sUge.    The  second 


and  far  more  important  battle  took  p]ace  on  the  35th  and  36th  of 
September.  Mossfina,  h&ving  foroea  the  posaage  of  the  Limmat, 
attacked  and  totaUy  defeated  the  Russians  suid  their  ■  Austrian 
allies  under  Korsikov's  command.  (See  Fbbnch  RbvolutioKary 
Waes.) 

In  the  xyth  and  z8th  centuries  a  distinct  tendency  becomes 
olMervable  in  the  town  government  to  limit  power  to  the  actual 
holders.  Thus  the  country  districts  were  consulted  for  the 
last  time  in  1630  and  1640;  and  a  similar  breach  of  the  charters 
of  1489  and  Z531  (by  which  the  consent  of  these  districts  was 
required  for  the  conclusion  of  important  alliances,  war  and 
peace,  and  might  be  asked  for  as  to  other  matters)  occasioned 
disturbances  in  1777.  The  council  of  300  came  to  be  largdy 
chosen  by  a  small  committee  of  the  members  of  the  gilds  actually 
sitting  in  the  council — by  the  constitution  of  17x3  it  consisted 
of  50  members  of  the  Little  Council  (named  for  a  fixed  term  by 
the  Great  Cotmcil),  x8  members  named  by  the  Consiafel,  and 
144  selected  by  the  13  gilds,  these  163  (forming  the  majority) 
being  co-i^ted  for  life  by  those  members  of  the  two  councils  who 
belonged  to  the  gild  to  which  the  deceased  member  himself  had 
belonged.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  crush  by  means  of  heavy  duties  the  flourishing  rival 
silk  trade  in  Winterthur.  It  was  reckoned*that  about  1650  the 
number  of  privileged  burghers  was  9000,  while  their  rule  ex- 
tended over  170,000  persons.  The  first  symptoms  of  active 
discontent  appeared  later  among  the  dwellers  by  the  lake,  who 
founded  in  1794  a  club  at  StAfa  and  claimed  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  <^  1489  and  2531,  a  movement  which  was  put  down 
by  force  of  arms  in  2795.  T^  ^^^  system  of  government 
perished  in  Zurich,  as  elsewhere  in  Switxerland,  in  February 
1798,  and  tmder  the  Hdvetic  constitution  the  country  districts 
obtained  political  liboty.  The  cantonal  constitution  was 
rather  complicated,  and  under  it  the  patrician  party  obtained  a 
small  working  majority.  That  constitution  was  meant  to 
favour  the  town  as  against  the  country  districts.  But  under 
the  cantonal  constitution  of  28x4  matters  were  worse  still,  for 
the  town  (zo,ooo  inhab.)  had  130  representatives  in  the  Great 
Coundl,  whSe  the  country  districts  (300,000  inhab.)  had  only 
83.  A  great  meeting  at  Uster  on  the  33nd  of  November  2830 
demanded  that  two-thirds  <A.  the  members  in  the  Great  Council 
should  be  chosen  by  the  country  districts;  and  in  2832  a  new 
constitution  was  drawn  up  on  these  lines,  the  town  getting  72 
representatives  as  against  242  allotted  to  the  country  districts, 
though  it  was  not  till  2837-38  that  the  town  finally  lost  the 
last  relics  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  so  long  enjoy^i  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  districts.  From  2803  to  2814  Zurich 
was  one  of  the  six  "  directorial  cantons,"  its  chief  magistrate 
becoming  for  a  year  the  chief  magistrate  oi  the  Confederation, 
while  in  2815  it  was  one  of  the  three  cantons,  the  government  of 
which  acted  for  two  years  as  the  Federal  govenmsent  when  the 
diet  was  not  sitting.  In  2833  Zurich  tried  hard  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  Federal  constitution  and  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. The  town  was  the  Federal  capital  for  2839-40,  and 
consequently  the  victory  of  the  Conservative  party  there  in  2839 
(due  to  indignation  at  the  nomination  by  the  Radical  govern- 
ment to  a  theological  chair  in  the  university  of  D.  F.  Strauss, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Life  of  Jesus)  caused  a  great  stir 
throughout  Switzerland.  But  when  in  2845  the  Radicals  re- 
gained power  at  Zurich,  which  was  again  the  Federal  capital  for 
1845-46,  that  town  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Sonderbund 
cantons.  It  of  course  voted  in  favour  of  the  Federal  con- 
stitutions of  2848  and  of  2874,  while  the  cantonal  constitution 
of  2869  was  remarkably  advanced  for  the  time.  The  enormous 
immigration  from  the  country  districts  into  the  towh  from  the 
"  thirties  "  onwards  created  an  industrial  dass  which,  though 
"  settled  "  in  the  town,  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  burgher- 
ship,  and  consequently  had  no  share  in  the  munidpal  govern- 
ment. First  of  all  in  2860  the  town  schools,  hitherto  open  to 
"  settlers  "  only  on  paying  high  fees,  were  made  accessible  to 
all,  next  in  2875  ten  years*  residence  ipso  facto  conferred  the 
right  of  buri^ership,  while  in  1893  the  deven  outlying  districts 
(largdy  peopled  by  working  folk)  were  incoiporated  with  the 
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town  proper.'  The  lawn  ind  cutou  continued  to  be  on  tho 
Libetal,  oi  Rmdical,  or  even  SodiUitlc  aide,  while  from  184!  to 
1907  Ibey  diised  7  of  the  37  meniben  of  the  FedenI  eiecutive 
or  Bandefal.  tiiese  7  having  filled  the  preudentiiJ  chair  of  the 
Conlcdentioa  In  twelve  yeui,  no  canton  lurpuaing  tha  Kcotd. 
From  1S33  oDWsrdi  the  walli  and  lortificationi  o[  Zurich  weie 
little  by  little  pulled  down,  that  iflording  scope  for  the  en- 
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s  took  rduge  and  died.    Both  aborts  an  «cO  ollnind 

and  fertile.  There  ue  many  vilUs»  putlcidarly  near  Zflfid, 
'  elMwheie  tuimaoni  factoria  in  the  vuiatu  floiuiilisg 
lea.  ZQrich,  ac  the  north  end  of  the  Inke»  a  ihe  pnndpkl 
place  on  it.  On  the  weit  ihoie  (which  gradnilly  becoawt  ita 
■oulta  shore)  are  Thalwil,  Horgcn,  Wiideniwa,  Kichtenvil. 
PnSkon,  and  Lachen.  On  the  oppoiite  ihoie  are  UsIcb  (mi 
which  the  Cnt  lale  dwelling  were  diacovcred  In  1S53-54),  Suft. 
and  the  quaint  town  ol  Rippenwil,  (he  caatle  of  which  ahcfaai  a 
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.i,-.,,  K  voU.  (oiM  ^  W.  Ooluli  u  10  the  luMory  of  the  initiiu- 
lie  other  bjr  variout  liaiidi  aa  to_thB  seneial  devrl™- 
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R,  von  Riilint-UibcrcH;,  fctr  2»|  .-i-woTJ  imk  di;  Sckaii 
in  it9B  {Stani,  iSoj) ;  K.  Ritler,  Ck  PeiMk  ZSncki  ■«  itr  nonUn 
HOIJU  JTltlm  \K*riUiiJ*m   (ZQrich.  1BS6):  P.   ROIiehe.  D,r 
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BeiMK  I.  afrc*.  AnticUi  (ZOrich,  ^'(^0j  VrkuKltnlmtli  i.  SladI 
m.  Ltadaclian  Zarick,  edited  by  H.  F.'dia  and  P.  Schweiar,  10 
coune  of  nitilicaCion  Hce  iflM  (vol.  lil.  leachea  ijoiV— an  appen- 
dii  ia  Ihc  .H«ttttWii»irt  (I  parts,  ^'.iirich,  iBoi-93),  edited  by 
P.  ^hwdsr  and  M.  Zellei-WenlmUIW:  S.  VogiSii.  Das  alu 
lb.  (ZOnch  _  B^S  and    »>      W  WRtateiii.  Dii  &I"^ 
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a  Swua  take  extendrng  S.E,  of  the 
rmed  by  the  river  Ltnth,  which,  rising 
in  the  gladen  of  the  TSdi  range  in  GUrui,  waa  diverted  by  the 
Eachcr  canal  (compleEed  in  iBii)  into  the  Walenace, whence,  by 
meua  ol  the  LJDlh  c&nat  (completed  in  1S16).  iu  waters  are 
earned  to  the  east  end  of  the  iike  of  Zurich.  This  river  issues 
Cram  the  lake  at  its  north-west  end,  pasung  through  the  town 
of  Zurich,  but  is  then  called  the  UmmaL  No  streams  o(  im- 
portance Sow  into  the  lal».  Its  area  ie  about  m  sq.  m,,  its 
eitieme  length  15  to.,  its  greatest  breadth  3)  m.,  and  its  greaieat 
deplh  469  It.,  while  iu  surface  is  ij^j  ft.  above  sea-lrvel.  It  is 
included,  or  the  grealer  ponioD,  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  but 
al  its  east  end  S]  sq.  m.  towaida  the  southern  ihore  are  in  that 
of  Schwyi,  and  4  sq.  m.  towards  the  northern  shore  in  Ihal  ol 
Si  Gall.  The  great  dam  of  masonry,  carrying  the  railway  line 
and  carriage  road  from  Rappciswil  to  PftlSkon,  which  cuts  oS 
the  extreme  eastern  part  o£  the  lake  from  the  rest,  is  passed 
only  by  small  boats;  ilearaers  (of  which  the  first  was  placed 
on  the  lake  in  1835)  do  not  go  beyond  the  dam,  as  (be  eaitera 
portion  ol  the  lake  is  shallow  and  choked  by  weeds.  West  of 
this  dam  ia  (he  small  island  ol  Ufcnau,  where  in  i^ij  I'lrich  von 
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ZDRITA  T  CACTBO,  JEB6NIM0  (isia-isSo),  ^uah  ks- 
torian,  waa  bom  at  Saragossa,  and  studied  at  Akali  de  Heaares 
under  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  Hemin  Nufiei.  Tbron^  the 
inguenceof  his  father,  Miguel  de  Zurila,  physidan  (o  Charles  v., 
he  entered  the  public  service  as  magistrate  at  Baibaslro.  and  ia 
ijjr  was  appointed  assistant -secretary  cf  the  Inquiattiin.  ia 
1548  Zuriia  was  nomiuied  official  chnmider  of  the  kiaadoo  of 
Aragon,  and  in  15116  Philip  II.  attached  him  a*  lecnui?  to 
the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  dEicgatIng  to  him  tbe  ^r^rliifl  d 
all  matters  sufficiently  important  to  require  the  kmg*a  apLatun- 
Zurita  reaigned  these  posts  on  the  list  of  January  i;7i,  oblaiard 
at  Saragassa,  and  dedicated  hims^  vfaoHy  to  (ha 
m  of  his  Anala  de  la  torcna  de  Ariitfiii,  Ibe  first  part 
lad  appealed  in  isCii  he  lived  to  see  the  last  rcJuDC 
Saragoasa  on  the  iipd  of  April  1580,  aiKl  died  ca  the 
3rd  of  November  toUowing.  ZuriU')  style  is  somewhat  craUied 
and  dry,  but  his  autboriiy  is  uoquealionable;  be  diq^yed  1 
new  conceptioa  of  an  hii(aTian')i!ii(iea,and,Dot  canteol  vrthtka 
ample  materiala  slored  in  the  archivea  of  Aragon,  contiDBcd  hit 
rcaearcbs  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Napla  and  Sicily]  he 
founded  the  school  of  historical  achoUrahq>  in  Spain, 

ZOTPHEH,  or  Zutten,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cddcriand. 
Holland,  on  the  right  liank  ol  the  Yid  at  the  infloi  tt  the 
Berkd,  and  a  junction  station  18  m.  by  rail  N.NX.  ol  Arnbcia. 
Pop.  19,00a.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  town  with  (rvcnl  kn± 
bouses  o[  the  ifith  and  17th  centuries.  The  most  hnponast 
building  is  the  Groote  Kerk,  ol  St  Walpur^,  which  dates  IniB 
the  I3th  century  and  contains  monuments  o(  the  fotnKT  counts 
of  Zutphen,  a  ijth-cenluiy  candelabrum,  an  elibaiUe  co|i|«' 
font  (1517),  and  a  fine  modern  monument  to  the  van  HeediiErea 
family.  The  chapter-house  contains  a  pre-Reforroation  hbrarr 
which  Includes  some  valuable  MSE.  and  incmatiJa.  Thm  arc 
aomc  remains  ol  the  old  town  walls.  Tlie  place  has  an  actrrr 
trade,  especially  in  grain  and  In  the  timber  floated  dowir  bum 
the  Black  Forest  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Ysd;  the  ii  ~ 
Include  tanning,  weaving,  and  oil  and  paper 
Not  far  irom  Zutphen  on  the  west  al  Moanikhuixea  aax  stood 
(he  Carthusian  convent  founded  by  Relnald  IlL,  doke  of  Cdder- 
laBd,  in  1343  and  dissolved  in  ijTi.  About  3  m.  to  tlie  iMttk  el 
Zutphen  is  the  agricultural  colony  of  Nederlaadach-MettraT- 
lounded  by  a  private  bcuefacior  for  the  education  of  poca- 
friendless  boys  in  1851,  and  since  that  dale  largely  eatended. 

In  the  middle  ages  Zutpben  waa  the  leat  of  a  line  of  cmLa. 
which  became  eicioct  in  the  I3(b  century.  Having  been  fortiled 
the  town  stood  Kveral  Ref»,  ap«ially  during  the  warm  of  frecdcm 
waged  by  the  Dutch,  the  moit  celebrated  fiaht  under  iu.  va&i 
being  (he  one  ia  September  IjU  when  Sic  Philip  Sidney  wu  ma- 
lally  wounded.  Taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  IjEj  Zntpb^  »M 
recovered  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orann,  in  1591.  and  e^icepc  *■* 

Revolutionary  Wan.  il  has  lince  then  remained  a  pan  cj  the  Uniaid 
N'etherlandH.      Its  fortihtations  were  divnantled  m  1874, 

ZWBtBROCKBH.  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Palatiute,  tm 


h,  and  on  the  ra 


SaarbrOcken.  P(^.  (1^5)  14,711.  The  town  was  the  capita]  ol 
the  iormer  duchy  of  Zwdbrllckeo,  and  the  Ateiasdei-SitiW 
containa  the  tombs  of  the  duka.  The  dutal  castle  is  nam 
occupied  by  (he  chief  court  of  (be  Palatmate.  There  is  a  fine 
Gothic  (^ihoUc  church.  Weaving  and  bnwipgandtbe  mana- 
faclure  of  micbinery,  chicory,  cigsrs,  nialt,  boot*,  Iimiiiaic 
and  soap  are  the  chid  iodustties. 
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Zweibrttcken  ("two  bridges")  is  the  Latin  Bipontinum;  it 
appears  in  early  documents  also  as  Geminus  Pons,  and  was  called 
by  the  Frendi  Deux- Pants.  The  independent  territory  was  at 
first  a  cotintship,  the  counts  being  descended  from  Henry  I., 
youngest  son  of  Simon  I.,  count  of  Saarbriicken  (d.  xx8o).  This 
Jine  l^ame  extinct  on  the  death  of  Count  Eberhard  (x393)i  Who 
in  1385  had  sold  half  his  territory  to  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  held  the  other  half  as  his  feudatory.  Louis  (d.  1489). 
son  of  Stephen,  count  palatine  of  Zimmern-Veldenz,  founded 
the  line  of  the  dukes  of  Zweibrttcken,  which  became  extinct  in 
1 73 1,  when  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Birkenfeld  branch,  whence 
it  came  under  the  sway,  of  Bavaria  in  1799.  At  the  peace  of 
Lun^viUe  Zweibrttcken  was  ceded  to  France;  on  its  reunion 
with  Germany  in  1814  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was 
given  to  Bavaria,  the  remainder  to  Oldenburg  and  Prtissia.  At 
the  ducal  printing  office  at;  Zweibrttcken  the  fine  edition  of  the 
classics  known  as  the  Bipontine  Editions  was  published 
(1799  sqq.). 

See  Lehmann,  Gesckichte  des  Heno^ums  ZweiMUhen  (Munich, 
J867). 

ZWICKAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Zwickauer  Mulde,  41  m.  S.  of  Leipzig  and 
30  m.  S.W.  of  Chemnitz  on  the  main  line  of  railway  Druden- 
Hof  and  at  the  jimction  of  several  other  lines.  Pop.  (1834) 
6701;  (i38o)  35.005;  (>89o)  44,19^;  (1905)  68,502.  Among 
the  nine  churches,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Mary  (1451-1536 
and  restored  x88s-9x),  with  a  spire  285  ft.  high  and  a  bell 
weighing  5I  tons,  is  remarkable;  The  church  contains  an  altar 
with  wood-carving  and  eight  pictures  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth 
and  a  remarkable  Pield  in  carved  and  painted  wood,  probably  by 
Vfit  Stoss^  The  late  Gothic  church  of  St  Catharine  (restored 
1893-94)  has  an  altarpiece  ascribed  to  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder, 
and  is  memorable  for  the  pastorate  (1520-23)  of  Thomas 
Mttnzer.  Of  the  secular  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  town-hall  of  1581,  with  the  municipal  archives,  including 
documents  dating  back  to  the  X3th  century  and  an  autograph 
MS.  of  the  works  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  the  late  Gothic  Cewandhaus 
(cloth  merchants'  hall),  built  1522-24  and  now  in  part  converted 
into  a  theatre.  The  manufactures  of  Zwickau  include  spinning 
and  weaving,  machinery,  motor-cars,  chemicals,  porcelain,  paper, 
glass,  dyestuffs,  wire  goods,  tinware,  stockings,  and  curtains. 
There  are  also  steam  saw-mills,  diamond  and  glass  polishing 
works,  iron-foundries,  and  breweries.  Though  no  longer 
relatively  so  important  as  when  it  lay  on  the  chief  trade  route 
from  Saxony  to  Bohemia  and  the  Danube,  Zwickau  carries  on 
considerable  commerce  in  grain,  linen,  and  coal.  The  mainstay 
of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  towii  is  the  adjacent  coalfield, 
which  in  X90S  employed  13,000  hands,  and  yields  2|  million  tons 
of  coal  annually.  The  mines  are  mentioned  as  early  as  X348; 
but  they  have  only  been  actively  worked  since  X823,  during 
which  time  the  population  has  increased  more  than  tenfold. 

Zwickau  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  Is  mentioned  in  xx  18  as  a 
trading  place.  The  name  is  fancifully  derived  from  the  Latin 
cygnea,  from  a  tradition  that  placed  a  "  swan  lake  '*  here  which 
had  the  property  of  renewing  the  youth  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it.  Zwickau  was  an  imperial  possession,  but  was  pledged 
to  Henry  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of  Meissen  (d.  X288).  The 
German  king  Charles  VI.  conferred  it  as  a  fief  in  X348  on  the 
margraves  of  Meissen,  and  it  thus  passed  to  their  successors 
the  electors  of  Saxony.  The  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Schnee- 
berg  in  1470  brought  it  much  wealth.  The  Anabaptist  move- 
ment of  1525  began  at  Zwickau  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
"Zwickau  prophets."  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856),  the 
musical  composer,  was  born  here  in  a  house  which  still  stands 
in  the  market-place. 

Sec  Henog.  Ckronik  der  Kreisstadt  Zwickau  (2  vols.,  Zwickau, 
1839-45),  (^sckichle  des  Zwickauer  SleinkokteMbaues  (Dresden, 
1653);  Hdnsch.  Das  ZwickaU'Ckemnitzer  Koklengebiet  (Meissen, 
1908). 

ZWIEDINECK  VON  sOdENHORST.  HANS  (1845-1906), 
German  historian,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  on  the 


X4th  of  April  X845.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Gratz, 
where  he  became  a  professor  in  1885,  and  died  at  Gratz  on  the 
22nd  of  November  1906. 

Sfldenhorst'a  principal  writings  are  DorfUben  im  18  Jakrkundert 

g Vienna,  1877):  Hans  Ulrick,  Furst  ocn  £ggenber^  (Vienna,  1880); 
ie  PoliUk  der  Republic  Venedig  vdkrend  des  dreissigjdkrigen  Krieges 
(Stuttgart.  1682-85);  Venedig  als  Wdtmackt  undWeUstadi  (Biele- 
feld, 1899  and  1906);  KfiegshUder  aus  der  Zeit  der  Landsknechle 
(Stuttgart.  X883):  Die  djentiicke  Meinung  in  Deulsckland  im 
ZeitaUer  Ludwigs  XIV,  1650-1700  (Stuttgart,  1888);  ErzkerMog 
Jokann  im  FelMuge  tmm  180Q  (Cratz,  1893);  and  Maria  Tkeresia 
(Bielefeld.  1905).  He  edited  the  Bibliolkek  deutscker  GesckickU, 
writing  for  thb  scries,  Deutscke  Gesckickte  im  ZeitaUer  der  Grundung 
des  preussiscken  '  Konigtums  (Stuttgart,  1887-^);  and  Deutscke 
Gesckickte  von  der  Auftosung  des  alien  Ins  sur  Grundung  des  neuen 
Reickes  (Stuttrart,  1897-1905).  He  completed  A.  Wolf's  Oester- 
reick  uHter  Maria  Tkeresia,  Josef  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (Berlin, 
1882-84),  and  edited  the  Zeitsckrift  far  aUgemeine  GesckickU  (Stutt- 
gart, 1884-88). 

ZWINGU.  HULDREICH  (1484-1S3X),  Swiss  reformer,  was 
born  on  the  xst  of  January  X484,  at  Wildhaus  in  the  Toggenburg 
valley,  in  the  canton  of  St  Gall,  Switzerland.  He  came  of  a 
free  peasant  stock,  his  father  being  anUmann  of  the  village;  his 
mother,  Margaret  Meili,  was  the  sister  of  the  abbot  of  Fischingen 
in  Thurgau.  His  uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  afterwards  dekan 
or  superintend^  ot  Wesen,  had  been  elected  parish  priest  of 
Wildhaus.  As  he  was  keen  at  his  books  and  fond  of  music  he 
was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  when  eight  years  old  was  sent 
to  school  at  Wesen,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  the  dean. 
Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  'Basel,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  passing  thence  to  the  high  school  at  Bern, 
where  his  master,  Heinrich  WGlflin,  inspinid  him  with  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  classics.  After  some  two  years  there  the  boy  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Dominican  monastery.  But  his  father  had  no 
thoughts  of  letting  him  become  a  monk,  and  in  1 500  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  another 
two  years  and  "  included  in  his  studies  all  that  philosophy 
embraces.  "  He  then  returned  to  Basel,  where  he  graduated  in 
the  university  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  school 
of  St  Martin's  church. 

The  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  Zwingli's  early  life 
were  thus  dissimilar  from  those  of  his  contemporary,  Martin 
Luther.  Zwingli,  moreover,  never  knew  anything  of  those 
spiritual  experiences  which  drove  Luther  into  a  cloister  and 
goaded  him  to  a  feverish  "  searching  of  the  Scriptures  "  in  the 
hope  of  finding  spiritual  peace.  Zwingli  was  a  humanist,  a 
type  abhorred  of  Luther;  and  he  was  far  more  ready  for  the 
polite  Erasmian  society  of  Basel  than  for  a  monastery.  Luther, 
never  quite  shook  off  scholasticism,  whereas  Zwingli  had  early 
learnt  from  Dr  Thomas  Wyttenbach  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  scholastic  theology  must  give  place  to  the  purer  and 
more  rational  theology  of  the  early  Fathers  and  to  a  fearless 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  He  heard  from  this  same  teacher 
bold  criticisms  of  Romish  teaching  concerning  the  sacraments, 
monastic  vows  and  papal  indulgences,  and  unconsciously  he 
was  thus  trained  for  the  great  remonstrance  of  his  maturer 
life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Zwingli  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Constance  (1506),  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Rapperswyl, 
and  said  his  first  mass  among  his  own  people  at  Wildhaus  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  parish  priest  of  Glarus,  in  spile  of 
the  pope's  nomination  of  Heinrich  Goldli,  an  influential  pluralist 
of  Zttricb,  whom  Zwingli  found  it  necessary  to  buy  off  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  a  hundred  gulden.  The  Holy  See,  much 
dependent  at  that  time  on  its  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  secular  ends,  expressed  no  resentment  on  this  occasion. 
Zwingli  indeed  seemed  still  to  be  devoted  to  the  pope,  whom 
he  styled  "  beatissimus  Christi  vicarius,"  and  he  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  mercenary  aid  given  by  the  Swiss  to  the  papal  cause 
to  be  its  dutiful  support  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Curia,  following 
its  accustomed  policy,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  a  pension  of 
50  gulden. 

The  ten  years  which  Zwingli  spent  at  Glarus  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  bis  work  as  a  reformer.    He  there  began  the  study  of 
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Greek  that  he  might  "  learn  the  teaching  of  Christ  from  the 
original  sources,"  and  gave  some  attention  to  Hebrew.  He  read 
also  the  older  Church  Fathers  and  soon  won  for  himself  fame  as 
a  student,  whilst  his  skill  in  the  dassics  led  his  friends  to  hail  him 
as  "  the  undoubted  Cicero  of  our  age/'  He  had  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence, and  from  whom  he  received  a  somewhat  chilling 
patronage;  whilst  the  brilUant  humanist,  Pico  deila  Mirandola 
(1463-1494),  taught  him  to  criticize,  in  a  rationalizing  way,  the 
medieval  doctrines  of  Rome.  His  first  publications,  which  ap- 
peared as  rhymed  allegories,  were  political  rather  than  religious, 
being  aimed  at  what  he  deemed  the  degrading  Swiss  practice 
of  hiring  out  mercenaries  in  the  European  wars.  His  con- 
victions on  this  matter  were  so  much  intensified  by  his  later 
experiences  as  army  chaplain  that  in  1521  he  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  renounce  the  practice 
altogether.  Especially  did  he  opix)se  alliances  with  France; 
but  the  French  party  in  Glarus  was  strong,  and  it  retaliated  so 
fiercely  that  in  15 16  Zwingli  was  glad  to  accept  the  post  of 
people's  priest  at  Einsiedelni  He  always  in  later  days  dated 
his  arrived  at  evangelical  truth  from  the  three  years  (1516-19) 
which  he  spent  in  this  place.  There  he  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  editions  of  Erasmus  and  began  to  foimd  his  preaching 
on  "  the  Gospel,"  which  he  declared  to  be  simple  ami  easy  to 
understand.  He  held  that  the  Bible  was  the  sufficient  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  and  he  threw  away  the  philosophy  and 
theology  of  the  later  Roman  Church,  whereas  he  declared  that 
the  early  Church  Fathers  were  helpful,  though  still  fallible, 
interpreters  of  the  Word.  In  his  definite  recognition  of  the 
theological  place  of  Scripture  he  showed,  says  Dr  T.  M.  Lindsay 
{History  of  Ike  Reformalion),  clearer  insight  than  the  Lutherans, 
sind  Zwingli  rather  than  Luther  was  in  this  matter  Calvin's  guide, 
and  the  guide  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  France, 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  All  these  set  forth  in  their 
symbolical  books  the  supreme  place  of  Scripture,  accepting 
the  position  which  Zwingli  laid  down  in.  1536  in  The  First 
Helvetic  Confession,  namely,  that"  Canonic  Scripture,  the  Word 
of  God,  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  forth  to  the  world  by 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  most  perfect  and  ancient  of  all 
philosophies,  alone  contains  perfectly  all  piety  and  the  whole 
rule  of  life." 

Zwingli  began  to  preach  "  the  Gospel "  in  1516,  but  a  con-r 
temporary  says  that  he  did  it  so  cunningly  (listiglich)  that  none 
could  suspect  his  drift.  He  still,  to  use  his  own  words,  hung  his 
new  exposition  on  to  "  the  old  doctrines,  however  much  they  at 
limes  pained  me,  rather  than  on  to  the  purer  and  clearer"; 
for  he  hoped  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  would  proceed 
quietly  and  from  within.  The  papal  curia  had  no  wish  to 
bring  things  to  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  Swiss,  who  furnished 
them  with  troops,  were  to  be  treated  with  consideration;  and 
the  pope  sought  to  silence  the  reformer  by  offers  of  promotion, 
which  he  refused.  He  held  himself,  as  did  the  Swiss  in  general, 
very  free  of  papal  control.  They  had  long  been  used,  in  their 
orderly  democratic  life,  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical^ 
affairs.  Church  property  paid  its  share  of  the  communal  taxes, 
and  religious  houses  were  subject  to  civil  inspection.  Zwingli 
looked  rather  to  the  City  Fathers  than  to  the  pope,  and  as  long 
as  he  had  them  with  him  he  moved  confidently  and  laboured 
for  reforms  which  were  as  much  political  and  moral  in  character 
as  religious.  He  had  none  of  Luther's  distrust  of  "  the  common 
man  "  and  fear  of  popular  government,  and  this  fact  won  for 
his  teaching  the  favour  of  the  towns  of  South  Germany  not  less 
than  of  Switzerland. 

As  yet  he  had  preached  his  Gospel  without  saying  much 
about  corruptions  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  his  political 
denunciation  of  the  fratricidal  wars  into  which  the  pope,  not 
less  than  others,  was  drawing  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  first 
led  to  rupture  with  the  papal  see.  Three  visits  which  he  had 
paid  to  Italy  in  his  capacity  of  army  chaplain  had  done  much 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  worldly  character  of  the  papal  rule,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  attack  at  Einsiedcln  the 
superstitions  which  attended  the  great  pilgrimages  made  to 


that  place.  Zwingji  denounced  the  poblfcatioc  -of  pfeasry 
indulgence  to  all  visitors  to  the  shrine,  and  lus  tenpooa  ia  the 
Swiss  vernacular  drew  great  crowds  and  attracted  the  anaitk.a 
of  Rome.  His  quaxrd.  w^  turned  more  immrdiatriy  agusA 
the  pope  himsdf  when  in  August  15x8  the  Frinrivan  aKmk 
Bemaidin  Samson^  a  pardon-eeller  like  Johann  Tetsl,  mz^it 
his  appearance  in  Switserland  as  the  papally  coiiuiiksk>Ded 
seller  of  indulgences.  Zwin^  prevailed  on  the  council  to 
forbid  his  entrance  into  Zurich;  and  even  then  the  pope 
argued  that,  ao  long  as  the  preacher  was  still  receiving  a 
papal  pension,  he  could  not  be  a  formidable  adversary-, 
and  he  gave  him  a  further  aop  in  the  form  of  an  acol\ie 
chaplaincy. 

Zwingli  had  never  meant  to  remain  at  Einsiedein  kxig.  ar^i 
he  now  threw  himself  into  a-competition  for  the  place  of  peofde's 
priest  at  the  Great  Minster  of  l^Urich,  and  obtained  it  (151"!) 
after  some  opposition.  Hcl  stipulated  that  his  liberty  to  preach 
the  truth  should  be  reelected.  In  the  beginning  of  ijiQ  be 
began  a  s»ies  of  discourses  on  St  Matthew's  Gospd,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pauline  qustlcs;  and  with  these  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Reformation  was  fairly  begun  in  Zurich. 
He  had  made  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  epistles  anid  oommirtrd  thea 
to  memory,  and  from  this  arsenal. of  Scripture  he  attacked  the 
unrighteousness  of  the  state  no  less  than  the  superstitkio  of  the 
Church.  His  correspondence  of  this  year  shows  him  j«J<>us 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Luther.  It  was  fais  claim  that  he 
had  discovered  the  Goqid  before  ever  Luther  was  heard  <A  in 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  as  anxious  as  Erasmus  to  make  it  ckrtf 
that  he  was  not  Luther's  disciple.  '  Towards  the  end  of  September 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  which  was  ravagiBg  the  land,  acd 
his  illness  sobered  his  q;>irit  and  brou^t  into  his  messagr  a 
deeper  note  than  that  merely  moral  and  GonunoO'-sense  one  «ii^ 
which,  as  a  polite  humanist,  he  had  hitherto  been  content.  He 
began  to  preach  against  fasting,  saint  worship  and  the  celibacy 
of  priests;  and  some  of  his  heaxeis  began  to  put  Ins  teachir.gs 
into  practice.  The  monasteries  raised  an  outcry  when  pec^k 
were  found  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  the  bishop  of  Constacce 
accused  them  before  the  council  of  ZUrich.  Zwini^  was  heard 
in  their  defence  and  the  accusation  was  abandcmed.  His  first 
Reformation  tract,  April  1522,  dealt  with  this  subject:  *'  Ven 
Erkicsen  und  Frykeit  dor  S^seH."  The  matter  of  the  odihacy 
of  the  clergy  was  more  serious  Zwin^  had  joined  in  an 
addre»  to  the  bishop  of  Constance  calling  on  faim  no  longer  to 
endure  the  scandal  of  harlotry,  but  to  allow  the  priests  to  marry 
wives,  or,  at  least,  to  wink  at  their  marriages.  He  and  his 
co-signatories  confessed  that  they  had  lived  unchastdy,  but 
argued  that  priests  could  not  be  ejq;)ected  to  do  otherwise,  seoiBg 
that  God  had  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  gift  of  continence.  Pope 
Adrian  VI.  interfered  and  asked  the  ZOrichers  to  abandoa 
Zwingli,  but  the  reformer  persuaded  the  council,  to  allow  a 
public  disputation  (1523),  when  he  produced  sixty-seven  theses  *■ 
and  vindicated  his  position  so  strongly  that  the  council  de- 
cided to  uphold  their  preacher  and  to  separate  the  canton  froa 
the  bishopric  of  Constance.  Thus  legal  sanction  was  given  ia 
Zurich  to  the  Reformation.  In  1522  Zwing^  produced  his  iir»t 
considerable  writing,  the  ArckiteUs,  "  the  beginning  and  the 
end,"  in  which  he  sought  by  a  sing^  blow  to  win  his  spiniual 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  a  sermon  of  that 
year  he  contended  that  only  the  Holy  Spirit  is  requisite  to  make 
the  Word  intelligible,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  Church, 
coimcil,  or  pope  in  the  matter. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  attracted  the  attcsition  of  ill 
Switzerland,  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  it,  especially  In 
the  five  Forest  Cantons: .  Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri  and  Untrr- 
walden;  and  the  ZOrichers  felt,  it  necessary  to  form  a  league  in 
its  defence.  They  were  especially  anxious  to  gain  Bern,  ard 
Zwingli  challenged  the  Romanists  to  a  public  diqwtation  in 
that  city.  No  less  than  350  ecclesiastics  came  to  Bern  trom 
the  various  cantons  to  hear  the  pleadings,  which  began  on 
the  2nd  of  January  1523  and  lasted  nineteen  days.    Zwingli 

1  Cf,  P.  Schaff.  Crmds  qf  Ike  Bumgdital  .Fntutami  Ckmnk€S, 
p.  197. 
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ind  his  comi»nions  undertook  to  defend  the  following  pro- 
x>aitions: — 

(i)  That  the  Holv  Christian  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  only 
ficad,  is  bom  of  tne  Word  of  God,  abides  thcnein,  and  docs  not 
isten  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger;  (a)  that  this  Church  imposes 
10  laws  on  the  conscience  of  people  without  the  sanction  of  the 
A^ord  of  God,  and  that  the  laws  01 -the  Church  are  binding  only  in 


proved 

rom  the  Hdy  Scripture  that  thfr  body  and  blood  o(  Chnst  are 
rorporeally  present  in  the  bread  and  in  the  wine  of  the  Lord's 
>upper:  (5)  that  the  mass,  in  .which  Christ  is  offered  to  God  the 
Father  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  is  contrary  to 
scripture  and  a  grots  afFnmt  to  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  the 
kiviour;  (6)  that  we  should  not  pray  to  dead  mediators  and  inter- 
xaaon,  but  to  Jesus  Christ  alone;  (7)  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
>urgatory  in  Scnptuie;  (8)  that  to  set  up  pictures  and  to^  adore 
Jiem  is  also  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  ima^  and  pictures 
Might  to  be  destrojred  where  tiiere  is  danger  of  givirtg  them  adora- 
-.ion:  (9}  that  marriage  is  lawful  to  all,  to  the  cwrgy  as  well  as  to 
he  laity:  (10)  that  wameful  living  is  more  di^n^^aceful  among  the 
Jcrgy  than  among  the  laity. 

The'  result  of  the  discussion  wa^  that  Bern  was  won  over  to 
:he  side  of  the  reformcry  who  ai^vebcnded  the  whole  struggle 
>f  Protestantism  as  turning  directly  on  tlie  political  decisions 
>f  the  various  units  of  the  Confederation.  He  had  enunciated  in 
lis  theses  the  far-reaching  new  principle  that  the  congregation, 
ind  not  the  hierarchy,  was  the  representative  ci  the  Church; 
ind  he  sought  henceforward  ta  leorganize  the  Swiss  constittition 
)n  the  principles  of  representative  democracy  so  as  to  redude. 
iie  wholly  diq>roportionate  voting  power  which,  till  then,  the 
Forest  Cuitons  had  exercised.  He  argued  that  the  administra- 
lion  of  the  Church  belongs,  like  all  administration,  to  the  state 
iutliorities,  and  that  if  these  go  wrong  it  thai  lies  with  Christian 
people  to  depose  them. 

Chi  the  and  of  April  1534  the  marriage  of  ZwingD  with  Anna 
ftcinhard  was  publicly  aelebrated  in  the  cathedral,  though  for 
iome  two  years  already  he  had  had  her  to  wife.  Many  of  his 
»Ueagues  followed  his  example  and  openly  jnade  profession  of 
narriage.  In  the  August  of  that  year  Zwin^  printed  a  pamphlet 
n  which  he  set  forth  his  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
>roved  the  occasion  of  a  conflict  with  Luther  which  was  never 
lettled,  but  in  the  meantime  more  attention  was  attracted  by 
^wingli's  denunciation  of  the  worship  of  ima^s  and  of  the 
^oman  doctrine  of  the  mass.  These  points  were  discussed  at  a 
resh  congresi  where  about  900  persons  were  present,  and  where 
/adian  (Joachim  von  Watt,  the  reformer  of  St  Gall)  presided, 
t  was  decided  that  images  are  forbidden  by  Scripture  and  that 
he  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice.  Shortly  afterwards  the  images  were 
emoved  from  the  diurches,  and  many  ceremonies  and  festivals 
rere  abolished.  When  a  solemn  embassy  of  rebuke  was  sent  to 
'Orich  from  a  diet  held  at  Lucerne,  on  the  a6th  of  January  1534, 
be  dty  replied  that  ih  matten  relating  to  the  Word  of  God 
jid  the  ssJvation  of  souls  she  would  brook  no  interference. 
Vhen  a  new  embassy  threatened  Zorich  with  exclusion  from 
he  union  she  began  to  make  preparations  for  war. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  controversy  between  Luther 
jid  Zwingli  took  on  a  deeper  significance.  In  March  1525  the 
aitter  brought  out  his  k>ng  Commentary  on  Ike  True  and  False 
idigioH,  in  which  he  goes  over  all  the  topics  of  practical 
hcology:  like  others  of  the  Reformers  he  had  been  led  inde- 
pendent!/ to  preach  justification  by  faith  and  to  declare  that 
csus  Christ  was  the  one  and  only  Mediator  between  sinful  man 
nd  God;  but  his  construction  rated  upon  what  he  regarded  as 
tiblical  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  rather  then 
ipon  such  private  personal  experiences  as  those  whidi  Luther 
tad  made  basal.  In  this  Commentary  there  appear  the  mature 
iews  of  Zwingli  on  the  subject  of  the  ElemenU  of  the  Lord's 
iupper.  He  was  quite  as  clear  as  Luther  in  repudiating  the 
icdievU  doctrine  of  transubstantiarion,  but  he  declinml  to 
ccept  Luther's  teaching  that  Christ's  words  of  mstitution  re> 
luired  the  belief  that  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  co-exist 
11  and  with  the  natural  elements.  He  declared  that  Luther 
raa  in  a  fog,  and  that  Christ  had  warned  His  disdples  against 


all  sudi  notions,  and  had  proclaimed  that  by  faith  alone  o>uld 
His  presence  be  received  in  a  feast  which  He  designed  to  be 
commemorative  and  symbolical.  Efforts  to  reach  agreement 
failed.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  brought  the  two  Reformers 
together  in  vain  at  Marburg  in  October  1529,  and  the  whole 
Protestant  movement  broke  into  two  camps,  with  the  result  that 
the  attempt  made  at  Schmalkalden  in  1530  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive Jeague  of  defence  against  all  foes  of  ^e  Reformation 
was  frustrated. 

But  the  dose  of  Zwingli's  life  was  brought  about  by  trouble 
nearer  home.  The  long-felt  strain  between  opposing  cantons 
led  at  k&st'to  dvil  war.  In  Februaiy  1531  Zwingli  himself  urged 
the  Evangelical  Swiss  to  attack  the  Five  Cantons,  and  on  the 
xoth  of  October  there  was  fought  at  Kappel  a  battle,  disastrous 
to  the  Protestant  cause  and  fatal  to  its  leader.  Zwingli,  who  as 
chaplain  was  carrying  the  banner,  was  struck  to  the  ground,  and 
was  later  de^Mitdied  in  cold  blood.  His  corpse,  after  suffering 
every  indignity,  was  quartered  by  the  public  hangman,  and 
burnt  with  dung  by  the  Romanist  soldicn.  A  great  boulder, 
roughly  squaredi  standing  a  little  way  off  the  road,  marks  the 
phct  where  Zwbgii  fell.  It  is  inscribed,  " '  They  may  kill  the 
body  but  not  the  soul ':  so  tpokc  on  this  spot  Ulridi  Zwingli, 
who  for  truth  and  the  freedom  of  the  Chzistian  Church  died  a 
hero'sdeath,  Oct.  zz,  2531." 

Zwingli's  theological' views  are  expressed  sucdnctty  in  the  sixty- 
seven  theses  published  at  ZQrich  in  IU3,  and  at  greater  length  in 


more  firmly  on  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  and  broke 
more  thoroughly  and  radically  with  the  medieval  Church.  Luther 
was  content  with  changes  in  one  or  two  fundamental  doctrines; 
Zwingli  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  government  and  disdpline  as 
well  as  of  thecdogy.  Zwingli  never  faltered  in  his  trust  in  the 
people,  and  was  earnest  to  show  that  no  class  of  men  ought  to  be 
called  spiritual  simply  because  they  were  sdected  to  perform  certain 
functioiis.  He  thoroughly  believed  also  that  it  was  the  duty  ol 
all  in  authority  to  rule  u  Christ's  name  and  to  obey  His  lawsw 
He  was  led  from  these  ideas  to  think  that  there  should  be  no 
government  ■  in  the  Church  separate  from  the  dvil  government 
which  ruled  the  commonwealth.  All  rules  and  regulations  about 
the  publk  worship,  doctrines  and  disdpline  of  the  Church  were 
made  In  Zwingli's  time,  and  with  his  consent,  by  the  coundl  of 
Zarich,  which  was  the  supreme  dvil  authority  in  the  state.  This 
was  the  ground  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  Anabaptists,,  for  the 
main  idea  in  the  minds  of  these  greatly  maligned  men  was  the 
modem  thought  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  state.  Like  all  the 
Reformera,  he  was  strictly  Augustinian  in  theology,  but  he  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  posidve  side  of  predestination — the  election  to  salva- 
tion— and  he  insisted  upon  the  salvation  of  infants  and  of  the 
pious  heathen.  His  most  distinctive  doctrine  is  nerhapa  his  theory 
of  the  sacrament,  which  involved  him  and  his  iolk>wen  in  a  long 
and,  on  Luther's  part,  an  acrimonious  dispute  with  the  German 
Protestants.  His  main  idea  was  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  the  repetitiom  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  the 
faithful  remembrauee  that  that  sacrifice  had  been  made  once  for 
all;  and  his  deeper  idea  of  faith,  whkh  indudcd  in  the  act  of 
faith  a  real  union  and  communion  of  the  faithful  soul  with  Christ, 
really  preserved  what  was  also  most  valuable  in  the  distinctively 
Lutheran  doctrine^  Hb  peculiar  theological  ofMnions  were  set  aside 
in  Switaeriand  for  the  somewhat  profounder  views  of  Calvin.  The 
publication  of  the  Zflrich  Consensus  (Cotuentus  Tigurinus)  in  1549 
marks  the  adherence  of  the  Swiss  to  Calvinist  theology. 

Zwingli's  most  important  writings  are— VIoii  Erkiesen  stud  Frykeit 
der  Spysen  (April  2522);  De  Cauoue  Missae  Epiekirtsis  (September 
1523);  Commentarius  de  Vera  et  Falsa  Rdighne  (152s);  Vom 
Teuf,  vom  Wiedertouf^  und  vom  Kindertottf  (1525);  Ein  Uare 
Unterrickiung  vom  Naehtmal  CkrisH  (1526);  Dt  Provideutia  Dei 
(1530);  and  CkriAtiauae  Fidei  Expositio  (i«i).  For  a  full  biblb- 
graphy  see  G.  Finsler,  Zwin^i-BiUiotrapmeiZanf^*  l897)< 

iKorib.— Collected  editions,  4  vols.  (ZOrich,  1545,  1581);  by 
M.  Schuler  and  Job.  Schulthess,  8  vols.  (ZOrich.  1828-42,  with 
"  suppleroentorum  fasciculus,"  1861);  by  £.  Egli  and  G.  Finsler 
in  "  (Corpus  Refonnatorum  "  (Berlin.  1905  soq.). 

Lives.— O.  Myconius  (isAa)}  H.  Buinnger's  RtformatiotiS' 
gesckieku  (ed.  Hottingerand  Voegli,  1838);  J.  M.  Schuler  (1818);  R. 


Christoffd  (1857,  Eng.  tr.  by  j.  Cochran.  Edinbuigh,  18^); J.  C. 
Morikfifer.  a  vols.  (Ldprig.  1867-69):  R.  Stftheiin,  2  vols.  (Basel, 
1895-97):  S.  M.  Jackson  in  Heroes  tf  Ike  Reformation  (New 
York  and  London.  1901);  Prof.  E^K's  Mtides  in  Hauck-Heraog's 
Realeneykhpddie  fir  proL   Tkeelogie  a.  Kircke,  and  Ztrin^ioMO, 

*  P.  Schaff,  Creeds  ef  Ike  Boauedieal  Proleslaut  Churches,  p.  ail. 
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ZWOLLE— ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 


Cublished  twice  a  year  since  1897  at  ZQrich.  S.  M.  Tackson's 
00k  gives  a  chapter  on  Zwingli'^  Theology  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster, 
and  full  details  of  further  information  on  the  subject,  together 
with  a  list  of  modern  English  translations  of  Zwingli's  works. 

(E.  Ail*) 

ZWOLLE*  the  capital  of  the  piovince  of  Overysdl,  Holland, 
on  the  Zwarte  Water,  and  a  junction  station  24}  m.  N.E.  of 
Harderwyk.  Pop.  (1905)  23,773.  ^t  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  canal  systems,  and  by  means  of  the  short 
canal,  the  Willemsvaart,  which  joins  the  Zwarte  Water  and  the 
YscI,  has  regular  steamboat  communication  with  Kampen  and 
Amsterdam.  The  Groote  Kerk,  of  St  Michael  (first  half  of  the 
1 5th  century)  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  of  which  an 
interesting  iith-century  bas-relief  remains.  The  church  con- 
tains a  richly  carved  ptilpit,  the  work  of  Adam  Stracs  van 
Weilborch  about  1620,  and  there  is  besides  some  good  carving 
and  a  fine  organ  (1721).  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  also 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  modernized  town  hall  was  originally  built  in  1448.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  Sassen  Poort,  one  of  the  old  dty 
gates;  a  gild-house  (1571);  the  provincial  government  ofiiccs, 
containing  the  archives;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history.    Three  miles  from  ZwoUe,  on  a  slight  eminence 


called  the  Agnietenberg,  or  hill  of  St  Agnes,  once  stood  tke 
Augustinian  convent  in  which  Thomas  k  Kempis  speot  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  died  in  1471.  ZwoUe  h^  a  cwsider- 
able  trade  by  river,  a  large  fish  market,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant cattle  market  in  Holland  after  Rotterdam.  Tlie  suae 
important  industries  comprise  cotton  manufactures,  iroo  works, 
boat-building,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  fanning,  rope-cnakiBC 
and  salt-making. 

ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  fd^nr,  ferment),  a  term  in  mcdkane. 
formerly  applied  to  the  class  of  acute  infectious  maladies.  As 
originally  employed  by  Dr  W.  Farr,  of  the  British  Registxar- 
General's  department,  the  term  included  the  diyasrs  whidb  nexe 
"epidemic,  endemic  and  contagiotis,"  and  were  regarded  u 
owing  their  ori|^n  to  the  presence  of  a  morlnfic  principle  in  the 
s>'stem,  acting  in  a  manner  analogotis  to,  althoui^  not  identical 
with,  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  k^ge  number  of  diseass 
were  accordingly  included  tmdcr  th»  deagnatioa.  The  torn, 
however,  came  to  be  restricted  in  medical  nomenclature  to  the 
chief  fevers  and  contagious  diseases  (e.g.  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  cfaokra, 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  &c.).  The  adcnoe  of  bacteriology 
has  displaced  the  old  fermentation  theory,  and  the  tcnn  has 
practically  dropped  out  of  use. 
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